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INDiMOF CONTENTS. 


A 


Aventis caffra (Kei Apple), 159 

Abies Douglasii, disease of, 215; in 
Scotland, 531, 568, 598; A. mag- 
nifica, 208 

Abutilon vexillarium, 696 

Acacias, 103; A. decurrens, 478 

Acampe dentata, 695 

Achras sapota, 478 

Adelaide, 215 

Adhatoda cydonizfolia, 696 

Adiantum Farleyense, 190; A, mun- 
dulum, 388 

/Echmea fulgens, 474 

JEranthus Curnowianus, 210 

JEsculus turbinata, 675 

Africa, vegetables inv, 7 

Agapanthus umbellatus, 661 

Agricultural lectures, 3560; returns, 
695 

Agriculture, Board of, 205; discovery 
in, 708 

Agri-Horticultural Council, an, 61 

Aikenhead, 66 

Aleurites moluccana, 67 

Allamanda Hendersoni, 387 

Allium narcissiforum, 70; <A. parci- 
florum, 256; A, pedemontanum, 70 

Alocasias, 705 

Alpine Garden, 13, 66 

Alstromerias, 210 

Aluminium in plants, 15 

Alyssum, 709 

Amaryllis, the, 12, 473; A. reticulata, 
360 

American blight on Apples, 102 

American Florists, Society of, 188, 
636 

American Notes, 40 

American Pomological Society, 44 

Anagallis Philipsii, 445 

Anchusa italica, 104 ; A. sempervirens, 


Anemones, 706; Japanese, 391; A. 
narcissiflora, 39; A. sylvestris, 9; 
A. vitifolia, 9 

Anguloas, 390 

Anigosanthus breviflorus, 411 

Ansellia africana, 629 

Antigonon leptotus, 727 

Apiary, the, 40, 156, 216, 297, 355, 
411, 503, 633, 698, 758 

Apple audit, an, 543 

Apple culture, 418 

Apple and Pear, enemies of the, 469 

Apple, Blenheim Orange, fruitful tree 
of, 302; Jacques Lebel, 391; White 
Paradise, 236 

Apples and Pears in Jersey, 443 

Apples and Pears, National Conference 
on. (See National Conference.) 

Apples, certificated, at Chiswick, 577 ; 
for profit, 435; large and showy, 
707; market; 736; Nova Scotian, 
215, 741; stocks for, 336 

Aquilegias, 40; new hybrid, 179 

Arachnanthe Clarkei, 567; A. Lowei, 


628 
Aralia Sieboldii, 707 
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Araucaria brasiliensis, 159 

Aranja albens, 302; A. graveolens, 271 

Arbor Day, 243 

Arbutus Andrachne at Kew, 724 

Ardgowan, 332 

Ardisia mamillata, 766 

Aristolochia Westlandi, 186 

Art at Christmastide, 755 

Arum Dracunculus, 208 

Arundina bambusvefolia, 455, 628 

Ascot Nurseries, the, 301 

Asparagus plumosus, 473; A. tenuissi- 
mus in flower, 301, 335 

Asters at Chiswick, 217; hybrid, 515, 
545 

Athrotaxis, 703 

Athrotaxis selaginoides, 544 

Auckland, horticulture at, 382 

Auricula, the, 67, 666 

Auriculas, autumn flowering, 26+ 

Austin & McAslan’s nurseries, 66 

Azalea, the, 12 


B 


Backuouse & Sons’ nursery, 511 

Bananas in Nicaragua, 455 

Banks and slopes, treatment of, 607 

Banyan tree, the, 214 

Barley, experiments in hybridising, 
33 


Barrow Point, Pinner, 416 

Basella rubra, 303 

Batemannia Colleyi, 236 

Bauhinia tomentosa glabra, 631 

Bean, Neal's Ne plus Ultra, 576, 741 

Beans (broad), weevil-eaten, 103; 
runner and kidney, 418; preserving 
forced, 739 

Bedding out, 242 

Befaria glauca, 695 

Begonia, the, as a bedder, 154 

Begonia Clarkei, 576; B. geranioides, 
501; B. Scharffii, 695; B. socotrana, 
631; B. Winter Gem, 758 

Begonias, 604; at Laing’s, 362 

Belgium, Grape growing in, 333; pomo- 
logy in, 735 

Belton Park, Grantham, 506 

Belvoir Castle, Pears at, 705 

Berlin, flowers in, 479; horticultural 
exhibition at, 573; horticultural 
notes from, 16, 244 

Bertolonia Comte de Kerchove, 542 

ee Gardeners’ Association, 
264 

Birmingham Horticultural Society, 762 

Blackberry, the Wilson Junior, 379 

Black canker of bulbs, 361 

Blythewood, 233 

Boiler, Milne’s patent saddle, 161,190 ; 
new horizontal tubular, 390 

Boissier’s herbarium, 509, 607 


Booxs :—Acacias (Von Mueller), 103 ; 
all known Ferns (Yates), 7352; 
Almanacs (various), 762; Autour 
de mon Jardin (Eugéne de Darn), 
134; Bee-keeping, Book of (W. 


1888, 


B. Webster), 17; Begonias, the, 
Tuberous (Ed. B. Wynne), 159, 533 ; 
Book of the Farm (J. Macdonald), 
703; Botanical Magazine, 15, 186, 
300, 415, 573, 670; Botanische 
Zeitung, 15; British Moss Flora 
(Braithwaite), 509; Chinese flora 
(Forbes & Hemsley), 762; Familiar 
Trees (Cassell), 542; Farm, Field, 
and Fireside, 16; Ferns, Choice 
British, their Varieties and Culture 
(C. T. Druery), 103; Flora Orien- 
talis, Supplement (Buser), 509; 
Flower Gardening for Amateurs 
(L. Castle), 103; Fodder Grasses of 
Northern India, 187; Forest Flora 
of Cochin China (Pierre), 13 ; Forest 
Flora of South Australia (Brown), 
12; Garden Oracle (S. Hibberd), 
761; Gardeners’ Magazine, 761; 
Genera Plantarum Index (Du- 
rand), 330; Handbook of Canada, 
509; Indian Figs (Dr. King), 357; 
Journal of Botany, 734; Kew Bul- 
letin, 15, 102, 186, 330, 387, 605; 
Life-lore, 16; Medizinal Pflanzen 
(K6hler’s), 509; Natirlichen Pflan- 
zenfamilien, 542; New Zealand, 
Native Flowers of (C. Hetley), 17, 
637; Orchids of the Cape Penin- 
sula (H. Bolus), 668; Origin of 
Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies (Rev. G. Hens- 
low), 14; Pansy, the (A. Lister), 103; 
Popular Educator (Cassell), 542; 
Principles of Agricultural Practice 
(J. Wrightson), 702; Producer and 
Consumer (Samuel Rawson), 361 ; 
Reichenbachia, 102, 509; Rose 
Garden (Paul), 735; Hotham- 
sted Experiments, the (W. Fream, 
B.Sc.), 104; Trees of Commerce 
(W. Stevenson), 297 ; Tropical Agri- 
eulturist, 152; Tropical Products 
(M. F. W. van Eeden), 1382; Walks 
in Holland (P. Lindley), 762 


Bordeaux, forest produce at, 10 

Borders, heated open-air, 363; wall 
fruit tree, 535, 545, 578, 642, 677 

Botanic gardens, Baden-Baden, 360 ; 
British Guiana, 387; Glasgow, 309 ; 
Glasnevin, 763; Saharanpur and 
Mussoorie, 514; Saint Lucia, 238 ; 
Trinidad, 159 ; origin of, 243 

Botany and horticulture, 330 

Botany at the Universities, 605; for 
gardeners, 741 

Bouvardia President Cleveland, 274 

Bouvardias, 327 

Brambles, 331 

Brassayola lineata, 150 

Brassia Keiliana trisis, 411 

British Association, 300, 361; Profes- 
sor Dyer’s address at, 321, 351 

British Fruit Growers’ Association, 
390, 445 

Broccoli, Gilbert’s Victoria, 47, 135 

Br CRASS late and early, 


Bromeliads, 474, 661, 670, 735 

Broom root, Mexican fibre, 332 

Browallia elata, 179 

Brownea grandiceps, 73 

Bulb garden, the, 263, 388, 407, 504, 
730, 764 

Bulb gardens of Haarlem, 7 

Bulbs, black canker of, 361 

Bulbs, Dutch, 133 

Bulbophyllum Lobbii, 9; umbellatum, 
326 

Bull’s nursery, 92, 360 

Bunt in Wheat, 72 

Bunyard, G., & Co,’s, nursery, 354 

Bupthalmum salicifolium, 209 

Burnley, gift of park to, 573 


Cc 


CaBBAGE competition, a, 66; Chou de 
Burghley, 333; new varieties, 334 

Cabbages, 107, 135, 246 

Cesalpinia japonica, 513 

Caladium esculentum, 615 

Calandrinia oppositifolia, 601 

Calceolaria, 474 

Callidium pygmeum, 640 

Callistemon rigidus, 661 

Camellias dropping buds, 740 

Canada, 509 

Canadian plants, 734 

Canarina campanulata, 695 

Canker, 439, 440; in Apples, 608; in 
bulbs, black, 361 

Cannell, H,, & Sons’ Nursery, 479 

Canterbury Bells, 72 

Cant’s (Frank) nursery, 267 

Cape Orchids, 668 

Carludovica rotundifolia, 631 

Carnation, a large, 16; C. germanica, 
134; C. Mrs. Reynolds Hole, 215; C. 
R. H. Elliott, 13 

Carnations, 134, 135, 264, 706 

Carnations and Picotees, 67, 103, 666, 
704 . 

Carnations at Chiswick, 573; border 
447, 515; layering, 210 

Carrot, an extraordinary, 573 

Carter, J., & Co.'s nurseryfat St. Osyth, 
597 ; Carter’s Sick Fund, 671 

Cassebera triphylla, 501 

Castle Wemyss, 183 

Castor-oil, 338 

Catalpas, 189, 217 

Catasetum Russellianum, 326, 354; C. 
tabulare var. serrulata, 726 

Cattleya Bowringiana, 475, 534; C. 
Dowiana aurea, 628; C.exoniensis X, 
727; C. Hardyana, 446; C. Har- 
risoniz violacea, 235; C, Lawrence- 
ana, 236; C. Loddigesii, 326; C. 
pumila, 475 ; C. Schroders alba, 94 

Cauliflower, early, 160; extra early, 
67 

Celosia pyramidalis plumosa, 104 

Centaurea aurea, 274, 

Centradenia rosea, 570 

Certificates, 16 
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Chambre Syndicale of Ghent, 300, 351, 
478, 605, 734 

Cheilanthes, 630 

Chemistry of vegetation in reference to 
the growth of the Potato, 89, 128, 
150, 184, 207, 325, 481, 631, 697 

Cherries, ancient record of, 606 

Chironia peduncularis, 324 

Chiswick, 536, 574, 607, 707; Apples 
-certificated at, 577; Carnations at, 
473; future of, 540; Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association, 
332, 510; Jensenian system of 
moulding Potatos at, 630 

Chiswick Horticultural Society, 761 

Christmastide, art at, 755 

Chrysanthemum, the, 12, 540, 544, 569, 
595, 661; centenary, the, 573, 606; 
(Edinburgh), 734; Conference, 606; 
grafting, 740; papers read at, 672; 
culture, 672; C. hematoma, 36; C. 
Juliette Dordan, 574 

Chrysanthemums, annual, 391; at 
Chiswick, 606; at Ghent, 734; at 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 573; 
influence of wood-ripening on the 
buds and blooms of, 674; new, 703, 
734; single, 608; on walls, 707 

Cinchona in India, 238 

Cineraria, 474 

Cistus, the gum, 352 

Clematis balearica, 8; C. Jackmanni 
alba, 152, 190; flowers, leafy, 17; 
at Huntingdon, 324 

Clerodendron nutans, 702 

Clethra arborea, 570 

Climate at Rothesay, 331 

Clivea miniata, 661; hardiness of, 72 

Clovers, foreign, 327 

Coal, anthracite, '766 

Cockscombs as bedding plants, 40, 72 

Cocoa-nut refuse, 762 

Ceelogyne Gardneriana, 694; C. ocel- 
lata, 600; C. Massangeana, 694 

Cold storage of fruit, 215, 244, 331 

Cologne Exhibition, 44 

Colonial notes, 194, 237, 382, 741 

Colour in Apple blossom, deficiency 
of, 36 

Cone fruit of Assyrian monuments, 
243, 

Conference, National, on Apples and 
Pears (see National Conference) 

Conference of fruit growers, 15, 242, 
261, 289 

Conicybe pallida on Vines, 740 

Coniferze, measurements of, 208 

Conifers, 327; exotic, at great alti- 
tudes, 478; growth of, 215; hybrid, 
243 ; secretions of, 215 

Convolvulus tenuissimus, 300 

Coombe Wood, 666 

Copenhagen fungus exhibition, 379 

Copley Medal, the, 606 

Coreopsis lanceolata, 238 

Cork industry in Spain, 583, 702 

Corydalis lutea, 210 

Cosmos bipinnatus, 701 

Costus speciosus, 236 

Crateegus mexicana var. Carrierii, 736 

Creeper on a house, 46 

Crewe, the, at Kenilworth, 10 

Crinum Powelli, 483 

Crocosma aurea, 304, 327; var. macu- 
lata, 565 

Crocus, 334, 730 

Crops in Cornwall, 187 

Crucifers, a few alpine, 709 

Cryptochilus sanguinea, 36 

Cucumber, Bibby’s Seedling, 
Thorburn’s Everlasting, 362 

Cucumbers, long-lived, 335, 447, 484, 
545 

Cultural memoranda, 68, 104, 133, 179, 
210, 288, 267, 227, 352, 384, 570, 
661, 705, 727 

Cycas revoluta, 162 

Cychnoches chlorochilon, 326 

Cyclamens, 475; fringed, 542 

Cyeniums, 384 

Cydonia japonica Moerloosei, 666 

Cypher’s, Orchids at, 323 

Cyphomandra betacea, 411 

Cypresses, large deciduous, 273 

Cypripedium Amesianum, 235; C. 
Fitchianum, 600; C, bellatulum, 215 ; 


361 ; 
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C. Miteananum, 326; C. insigne 
Sander, 606; C. Parishii, 150; C. 
Stonei, 162 

Cypripediums, high-priced, 510; at 
Low’s, 739 

Cyrtopodium Saintlegerianum, 180 

Cytisus racemosus, 63, 163 


D 


Darropirs, 159; and manures, 335; 
lifting and replanting, 11, 35, 63, 
135, 189, 263, 303, 362, 504 

Dahlia, the, 181; D. imperialis, 156 

Dahlias, change of colour in, 363; 
changing colour, 392; from Rothe- 
say, 543 i 

Damping off of seedlings, 272 

Daphne Mezereon autumnalis, 666 

Decorations, new horticultural, 756 

Delphinium Zalil, 63 

Delphiniums, 133, 159; 
rieties of, 134 

Dendrobium Ceelogyne, 663; D. macro- 
phyllum, 235; D. primulinum, 727 ; 
D. sphegidoglossum, 179 ; D. Ward- 
ianum, a large piece of, 8 

Devil’s coach-horse, 216 

Devizes Castle, 243; sale of, 215 

Devonhurst, Chiswick, 726 

Devon Rosery Gardeners’ Relief Fund, 
700 

Devonshire gardens, 763 

Dianthus Seguieri, 576 

Dickson & Son’s nursery, 512 

Dickson’s, H., nursery, 512 

Dicksons (Limited), 244 

Dictamnus fraxinella, 352 

Dielytra spectabilis, 727 

Diospyros virginiana, 504 

Dipladenia Brearleyana, 134 

Disa culture, 693 

Disa graminifolia, 215; D. (grandi- 
flora) uniflora, 695; D. lacera and 
D. 1. var. multifida, 664, 701, 707 

Disbudding Roses, a protest against, 38 

Disease of Abies Douglasii, 215; of 
Apples, 470; of bulbs, 361; of 
Hellebores, 16; of Lilies, 184, 577; 
of Mangels, 274; of Ornithogalum, 
104, 185; of Potatos and Mangels, 
274; of Tomato and Potato, 330; 
of Vine roots, 740; of Wheat, 72 

Dobbie & Co.’s nursery, 640 

Doodias, 710 

Doronicum plantagineum excelsum, 
570 

Douglas Fir, disease of, 215; in Scot- 
land, 531, 568, 598 

Draba, 710 

Dracexna fragrans var. Lindeni, 662 

Dragon trees in Maderia, 444 

Droppers of Tulipa sylvestris, 241 

Ducouran, P. L., 605 

Dyer’s, Professor, address at the British 
Association, 321, 351 


newer va~ 
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FEatine, Royal visit to, 734 

Echeveria retusa, 741 

Echinocactus Haselberghii, 186 

Edge Hall, notes from, 160 

Edinburgh Botanic Gardens and the 
Scottish Horticultural Association, 
137 

Fel-worms, 636 

Wichornia paniculata, 36; E. tricolor, 
236 

Embothrium coccineum, 8; raising of, 
from seed, 133 

Emigrants’ information, 415 

English Apple and Fruit-growing 
Company, Limited, 361 

English gardening, early, 121, 177, 
317 

Enkianthus himalaicus, 16 

Epidendrum nemorale, 150; EH. tam- 
pense, 150; E. verrucosum, 150 

Epilobium angustifolium, 180 


Epiphyllum salmoneum, 210 

Krigeron alpinus, 209 

Escallonia macrantha, 703 

Kucalyptus globulus flowering, 133; 
Hi. (lemon-scented), 478; EH. vimi- 
nalis, 596 

Eucharis amazonica, 274, 762 

Eupatoriums, 327 

Hurycles, 212; E. australasica, 727 

Exhibitions, early summer, 38 ; inter- 
national, 707 


F 


Farrucium grande, 570 

Felixstowe, gardening at, 239 

Ferns at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, 484 

Ficus Roxburghii in Caleutta, 698 

Field crops, our, 214 

Figs in the open air, 766 

Finsbury Park, Chrysanthemums at, 
544 

Fir, the Douglas, disease of, 215 

Fir, the Douglas, in Scotland, 531, 
568, 598 

Fish, Mr, D. T., 542 

Floral Design, 671 

Flora of Madagascar, 361 

Florists’ flowers, 12, 67, 134, 180, 264, 
446, 473, 666, 767 

Flower garden, 41, 69, 94, 129, 157, 
169, 213, 241, 299, 334, 385, 413, 
475, 510, 539, 603, 667, 731, 758 

Flower holder, Cheal’s, 334 

Flower trade, the, 606 

Flowers and insects, 413 

Flowers for the working classes, 416 

Flowers, why and what they are, 14 

Fog, effect of, on flowers, 739 

Forage plant, a new, 387 

Forbidden fruit, the, 732 

Foreign correspondence, 39, 244, 273, 
479, 675, 709, 741 

Foreign grasses and clovers, 327 

Forest management in Germany, 243 ; 
produce at Bordeaux, 10 

Forestry, 40, 99, 185, 216, 240, 298, 
356, 510, 634, 730; in Guiana, 156 

Forsteronia gracilis, 387 

Foxgloves, 104; cup-shaped, 18 

France, Pine forests of western, 551 

Freesias from seed, 104, 407 

Fremontia californica, 298 

Frost, the late, 418 

Fruit and vegetables in Jersey, 33 

Fruit, cold storage of, 215, 244, 331 

Fruit conference at Dunkeld, 277 

Fruit Conference, the National (see 
National Conference) 

Fruit crops of 1888, 100; remarks on, 
122; at Worksop, 190; report on 
the condition of (tabulated), 95 

Fruit culture, 270, 300; in Ireland, 
445; for profit, 289; for profit in 
the open air in England, 436 

Fruit distribution, 294 

Fruit farming (Mr. Punch’s), 575 

Fruit farm, Lord Sudeley’s, 293 

Fruit Growers’ Association, 334; 
Conference, 15, 242, 261, 289, 735 

Fruit in New South Wales, 514 

Fruit, Nova Scotian, 741 

Fruit notes, 302 

Fruit packing, 291 

Fruit production and distribution, 467 

Fruit register, 68, 161, 211, 286, 505, 
535, 601, 705 

Fruit, transit of, 130, 358 

Fruit trees and moisture, 447; firm 
soil for, 707 ; hardy, 303; insects on, 
ws ; transplanting, 418; wounds of, 
250 


Fruits under glass, 13, 41, 69, 129, 
185, 216, 241, 269, 299, 329, 357, 
385, 413, 454, 475, 507, 539, 571, 
603, 635, 667, 699, 731, 759 

Fruits, dried, 727 

Fulham Palace, 5 

Funchal, Madeira, the public garden 
at, 386 

Fungus exhibition, Copenhagen, 379 

Fungus foray in Sweden, 407; the 
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Hampshire, 482; the Woolhope, 
480; the Yorkshire naturalists, 302, 
420 
Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen, 64 
Funkias, 152 a 


GAILLARDIAS, 267 

Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 15, 17 (first 
election), 102, 132, 215, 272, 362, 
479, 508, 606, 669, 700 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution, 272, 606, 638 

Gardeners, vitality of, 735 

Gardening and philanthropy, 509 

precae: early English, 121, 177, 

7 


Gentiana acaulis, 525; G. asclepiadea, 
245, 274 

Gishurstine, 515 

Gladiolus recurvus, 661 

Gloriosa superba, 38 

Gloxinias, named, 64 

Goniophlebium subauriculatum, 388 

Grafting, improving orchards, by, 293 

Grape Muscat Hamburgh, 363 

Grape growing in Belgium, 333 

Grapes, colour of, 380; in bad con- 
dition, 217, 245 

Grapes, Damascus cracking of, 334 

Grass experiments, 236 

Grasses, foreign, 327 

Grasses, the fruit of, 243 

Gray, Asa, the late Dr., 694 

Greya Sutherlandi, 383 

Gynerium saccharoides, 416 

Gypsophila paniculata, 352 


H 


Haartem, bulb gardens of, 7 

Heemanthus Baurii, 661 

Hainan, useful plants in, 678 

Hampton Court Gardens, 691, 737 

Handy annuals as exhibition plants, 
296 

Hardy flowers, florists’, 666 ; from Hol- 
land, 151, 238; in December, 670 

Hardy fruit garden, 13, 69, 105, 157, 
218, 241, 299, 329, 385, 448, 507, 571, 
603, 635, 667, 669, 731, 759 

Hardy fruit trees, 161, 190 

Hardy fruits at Stoke Court, Slough, 
363 

Hardy plants, 9, 408 

Harpalium rigidum semi-plenum and 
Helianthus lstiflorus, 391, 417 483, 
515 

Havana, economic plants in, 39 

Hay crop, 483 

Hedgehog’s cry, the, 189, 217, 246, 336 

Helianthus atrorubens, 362 

Helianthus litiflorus (see Harpalium 
rigidum) 

Helionopsis japonica, 36 

Hellebores, 786; disease of, 16 

osu oe pyrorum on Pears, 
338 

Herbaceous border, 39, 238, 634, 677, 
710, 757, 766 

Herbaceous plant, what is an, 73, 107, 
162, 246 

Heuchera sanguinea, 18, 122 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 570; H. sura- 
tensis, 695 

Hieracium aurantiacum, 9 

Hillia longiflora, 474 

Hippeastrum reticulatum, 477; topsy- 
turvy, 3+ 

Holland, hardy flowers from, 151, 238 

Hollies, 358 

Hollyhocks, 182 

Holly tree with two crops, 190 

Holmes’, W., nurseries, 544 

Homeria collina, 161 

Honey harvest in Scotland, 739 

Hong Kong, 243 

Horticultural Club, 445, 509, 605, 734 

Horticultural decorations, new, 756 
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Horticultural excursions, 331 

Horticultural lectures at Edinbugh, 
639 ; shows in bygone days, 700 

Horticulture, education in, 387 

Houllettia Brocklehurstiana, 235 

Houstonia cerrulea alba, 66 

Huntley, Mr. James, testimonial to, 
243 


Hybrid characters, dissociation of, 
159 

Hyde Park, The Dell in, 12 

Hydrangea paniculata, 38+ 

Hymenanthera crassifolia, 666 

Hypocaust garden, the, 291 


Impatiens Episcopi, 212; I. glanduli- 
fera, 352; I. Hawkeri, 602; I. 
Hookeriana, 695 

India, landscape gardening in, 300 

Indiarubber, 338, 387 ; at Mozambique, 
478 

Insect life, 416 

Insect preventives, 515, 546 

Insects, 67 

Insecticides, 574 

Inventions, 245, 334, 390, 639, 736 

Tonopsis paniculata, 8 

Tpomecea ccerulea, 677 ; I. ternata, 631 

Treland, 512, 763 

Tris, a particoloured, 44 

Tris Barnumi, 182; I. cypriana, 182; 
I. dichotoma, 263; I. Korolkowi, 
36; I. pabularia (=oxypetala) as a 
forage plant, 387 ; I. reticulata, 331 ; 
I. Robinsoni, 263 

Trises, 182 

Italian exhibition, 16 

Ivy column, an, 302 

Ixora macrothyrsa, 212 

Ixtle fibre, 332 


J 


JACARANDA (Blue Tree), 696 

Jackson & Son’s nurseries, sale of, 127 

Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 834; new 
Palm-stove in, 637 

Jamaica, 237 

Jensenian system of Potato growing 
at Chiswick, 630 

Jersey, vegetables and fruit in, 33 

Judging at shows, code of, 387 

Juglans mandschurica, 384, 543 


K 


Katmias, striking, 133 

Kei Apple, the, 159 

Kelly House, 183 

Ker, R. P., & Son’s nurseries, 566 

Kew Gardens, 103; specimen trees in, 
504, 602, 693, 724, 764 7 

Kew, plants in flower at, 631, 661, 670, 
695, 728 

Kitchen garden, 69, 106, 157, 216, 241, 
269, 322, 357, 413, 448, 507, 539, 
571, 639, 699, 731, 759 

Knightshayes, 723 

Kniphofias, 215 

Krakatoa, 186 


L 


Lazets, a lacquer for, 671 

Lachenalias for baskets, 642 

Lelia anceps, 535; LL. autumnalis, 
“monstrous, 726; L. Crawshayana, 
726; L, elegans at The Woodlands, 
Streatham, 210; L. Perrini alba, 
446; L. papurata, 411; L, Rus- 
selliana, 505 

Lagerstrémia indica, 263 

Laing & Sons’ nuisery, 92, 362 

Lamp, protector safety, 478 


Land tenure, 292 
Lastreas, 262 


Law :—Clark v, Praschkauer & Co. 
(quality of seeds), 679; Sander ». 
Duchess of Montrose (Orchids), 614 ; 
Witherdon v, Allen (seed), 333 


Local Government Bill, the, 242 

Leaf cuttings of Sanseviera guineen- 
sis rooting, 72 

Leaves of trees, 8 

Lee, C., & Son’s nursery, 381 

Leptotes bicolor, 505 

Lettuces, 47; at Reading, 323 

Liatris, 710 

Licuala grandis, 631 

Liquorice culture in Russia, 71; root, 
338, 478 

Ligustrum Massalonghianum, 666 

Lilacs, 179 

Lilium auratum, a large, 72, 162; L. 
candidum, 333; for forcing, 764; 
L. longifloruam Harrisii, 73; L. 
nepalense, 412; LL. nilgherrense, 
661, 740; L. speciosum, 215 

Lily disease, 184, 577; season, notes 
on the, 288 

Lily of the Valley poisonous to fowls, 

7, 661 

Lilies and Poppies, 272; at Mr. Bull's, 
360; repotting, 18 

Lincolnshire, Potato crop in, 274 

Linnean Society, 360, 478 

Lissochilus giganteus, 353 

Lisianthus Russellianus, 239. 552 

Lithospermum graminifolium, 236 

Lobelia cardinalis, 388, 642 

Low, H. & Co.’s nursery, 10, 739 

Luculia gratissima, 661 

Lycium barbarum as a seaside plant, 
701 


M 


MacwARRIEBALLI (a source of india- 
rubber), report on, 387 

Magnolia grandiflora, 666; M. hypo- 
leuca, 298; M. parviflora, 40; early 
blooming, 40 

Malva moschata alba, 515 

Manure, chemical, for plants, 708 

Market gardening, 10; round New 
York, 630 

Markets, our, 418 

Masdevallia Harryana decora, 236; 
M. macrura 607; M. platyrhachis, 
628 

Maxillaria fuscata, 576; M. grandi- 
flora, 726; picta, 629, 696 

Melbourne herbarium, the, 211 

Melon growing, 46 

Melons, preserving, 545 

Mexican Broom root fibre, 332; new 
use for, 701 

Mexico, a naturlist’s notes in, 662 

Michaelmas Asters, 384 

Microloma umbellata, 388 

Midge, the Pear, 45 

Mignonette for winter and spring 104 

Miltonia Moreliana, 266 

Mimulus, the, 180 

Mina lobata, 542, 577, 641; as a con- 
tervatory plant, 217 

Mitcham, Peppermint and Lavender 
crops at, 502 

Mogador, vegetable products of, 68 

Monstera deliciosa, 728 

Montbretia crocosmiflora, 239 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Chrsysan- 
themums at, 573 

Morels, culture of, 103 

Mote Park, 349 

Mushroom beds, soiling down, 676 

Mushrooms, 7 

Mussaenda borbonica, 543 

Matinus bambusinus, 331 


N 


Nancy, gardens at, 273 
Narcissus Johnstoni, 186; N. poeticus, 


blind, 47, 75, 333; 
Daffodils.) 

Natal, cold weather in, 237; plants, 
238, 383, 741 

National Auricula and Carnation 
Society, 445, 477, 542, 576, 669, 701, 
740 


lifting. (See 


7 

National Chrysanthemum Society 415, 
509, 670 

National Conference on Apples and 
Pears, 360, 386, 387, 414, 444; the 
exhibition, 449, 467, 499, 476, 515, 
543; papers read at the, 430; the 
discussion at, 448, 453, 471 

National Co-operative show, 214 

National Footpath Preservation So- 
ciety, 273 

National Fruit Growers’ League, 387 

Nectarines and evolution, 551 

Nectarines in succession, 106 

Neill Prize, the, 273 

Nematoid worms, 608, 740 

Nepenthes, Dicksoniana x, 543; N. 
rufescens x, 669 

New South Wales, fruit in, 514 

New York market, gardening round, 
630 

New Zealand, horticulture in, 582 

Non-warranty clause, 45, 73, 106 

Northern Field-Clubs Conference, 70 

Novelties in plants, 273, 328 

November in the garden, 659 

Nympha Voalefoka, 236 


ie) 


Oaxwoop, notes from, 91 
Oat plant, prolific, 363 


Osrruary :—Cannaert Castle, R., 711; 
Cope, Caleb, 50; Court, W., 338; 
Crawford, W. H., 485; Dickson, F., 
392; Gosse, P. H., F.R.S., 250; 
Hamale, d’, 543; Henderson, Thos., 
455; Johnson, R, 455; Leirens, 
Ch., 800; Lindsay, A., 421; Mark- 
ham, C., 278; Pitman, Charles, 78; 
Roger, Alexander, 166; Wooster, 
D., 393 


Odontoglossum Cervantesi morada, 
630; O. vexillarium roseum, 411 

Odontoglossums, a group of, 570 

Gnothera Youngii, 210 

Oncidium bifolium, 505; O. inter- 
medium, 411; O. splendidum, 94 

Onion crop, the, 447; culture, 191 

Onion seed crop, 392 

Onions, show of, 571 

Onosmas, 267 

Opuntia fruits, 328 

Orange culture in America, 302 

Orchard-house, 94 

Orchard planting, compen-sation for, 
499 

Orchards, improving by grafting, 293 ; 
renovation of, in the West Mid- 
lands, 441; shelter for, 391 

Orchidienne, 1’, 301, 360, 445, 637 

Orchid collecting, 64; flower-holder, 
639 


Orchid notes and gleanings, 8, 35, 94, 
150, 179, 210, 266, 326, 353, 390, 
410, 446, 474, 505, 534, 567, 600, 
628, 663, 694, 726 

Orchid sale in America, 543 

Orchids at Allerton Beeches, 410; 
Bocking Place, 35; Bull’s, 92; Bur- 
ford Lodge, Dorking, 663; Cam- 
bridge Lodge, Camberwell, 266; the 
Cape, 668; Castle Hill, Englefield 
Green, 663; Cypher’s, 323; hybrid, 
at The Dell, Egham, 600; The Firs, 
Sydenham, 568; Fringilla, Liver- 
pool, 629; Ghyllbank, St. Helen’s, 
534; The Grange, Hackbridge, 663 ; 
Kew, 662; Low’s, 10,739; Oakwood, 
266; Seeger & Tropp’s, 179; Sum- 
merfield House (Sillem’s, Mr.), 474; 
Veitch & Sons’, 380; Woolton Wood, 
Liverpool, 568 

Orchids in the-open air in Scotland, 
664; miniature, 727; proliferous, 
676; seedling hybrids, 266 

Ornithochilus fuscus, 210 
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Ornithogalum disease, 104, 135 

Ostrowskia magnifica, flowering of 
16, 64 

Owen’s, R., nursery, 382, 544 

Oxalis Bowiei, 501, 570 


Packine, 40 

Palm, a new, 408 

Pancratium carribeum, 238 

Pandanus ceramicus, 631; P. furcatus, 
671 

Paris exhibition of 1889, 637 

Paris Industrial Exhibition of 1888, 
606, 780, 701 

Passiflora Constance Elliott, 362; P. 
edulis, 106; P. Woodhatch hybrid x 
732 

Pea Chelsea Gem, 46; earliest, which 
is the, 155, 162, 211; Latest of All, 
416; Mummy, 71; Royal Jubilee, 
190; Veitch’s Perfection, 385 

Peas, early, 63; early market, 708 
green, 329; wrinkled, 335 

Peach Alexander, 274, 211 ; Chancel- 
lor, 506: Golden Hagle, 535; Grosse 
Mignonne, 419; Rivers’ Early, 211; 
transplanting in June, 18; growing 
in Stirlingshire, 640 

Peaches Alexander and Hale’s Early, 
246, 303 ; 

Pear Beurré Henri Courcelle, 602; B 
Supérieure, 676 ; Clapp’s Favourite, 
3879, 505; Knight’s Monarch, 677; 
Le Lecher, 354; Madame Treyve, 
535; Pitmaston Duchess, 608; 
Triomphe de Vienne, 535; Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, 738 

Pear midge, the, 45 

Pears, 607, 641, 675, 706, 740; a few 
good, 506 ; and Apple, enemies of the, 
469 ; at Belvoir in 1888, 705 ; dessert, 
437; injured by Helminthosporium 
pyrorum, 338 ; some good, 535 

Pelargonium, the, 569; P. sport, 591; 
P, Rey. F. M. Atkinson, 391 

Pelargoniums, 12; bedding, 448 

Penang, 159 

Pentapera sicula, 33+ 

Pentas carnea, 758 

Peronospora etfusa on Mangels, 274 
P. elliptica, 184; P. ficarim, 16 

Persimmon, the, 504 

Petunias, double flowered, 301 

Phaius bicolor, 411; P. callosus, 600 

Phacelia campanulata, 210 

Phalaenopsis amethystina, 574; P. an- 
tennifera, 567 ; P. intermedia Portei, 
727; proliferous spike of, 417, 515 ; 
Stuartiana proliferous, 389; at Kew, 
266 

Philadelphia, small parks for, 244 

Phillyrea decora, 672 

Phlox Drummondi, 418 

Phloxes herbaceous, 238 

Phoenix dactylifera, 545 

Phylloxera, conventions, relaxation of, 
478; in France, 478; in Russia, 701 

Picea obovata, 479 

Pimelea Hendersoni, 475 

Pink, the, 264 

Pink, Lord Lyon, 474, 514, 577 

Pinks, white, 46 

Pine, Calabrian, 267; edible, 21 
forests of Western France, 551 

Pines at Ravenna, 639 

Pinus canariensis, 39; P. Coulteri at 
Kew, 764; P. Laricio at Kew, 693; 
P. pinea at Kew, 603, 636; P. 
pyrenaica (vera), 267; P. Sabini- 
ana, 44 

Pitcairnea hybrid, 189 

Plagianthus Lyallii, 208 

Planchon, statue to M., 102 

Plant collections, 416 

Plant life, 321, 351 

Plant names 1000 years ago, 502 


Prant Porrrairs :—Acalypha trium- 
phans, 390; Acidanthera bicolor, 
728 ; Aérides quinquevulnerum, 569 ; 
ZEsculus turbinata, 608; Alocasia 
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Chantrieri, 728 ; Alseuosmia macro- 
phylla, 390; Amelanchier oligo- 
carpa, 194; Androsace lanuginosa, 
728; Angrecum Sanderianum, 728, 
766; Anheltonium Lewinii, 194; An- 
thurium Chamberlainii, 678; A. De- 
smetianum X, 802; A. Hookeri, 391 ; 
A. Scherzerianum var. Warocque- 
anum, 69; Apple Red Astrachan, 
194; A. Schutter’s Reinette, 728; 
A. Transparent, 569; Aquilegia, 
Stuarti, 569; Aristolochia elegans, 
569; Aristotelia racemosa, 678; 
Aster alpinus, 69; Azalea arbores- 
cens, 569; Batemannia Colleyi, 302 ; 
Begonia geranioides, 194; B. Gloire 
de Lucerne, 194; Bignonia cherere, 
390; Bilbergia BreanteanaX, 482; 
Brassia Leiliana var. tristis, 390; 
Calanthe masuca, 678; Calceolaria 
Sinclairii, 678; Catasetum Bur- 
gerothi, 569; C. decipiens, 302; 
C. fimbriatum var. fissum, 766; 
Cattleya labiata var. magnifica, 390; 
C. 1. var. magnifica, 608; C. Gas- 
kelliana alba, 678; C. Harrisoniz 
violacea, 194; C. Lawrenceana, 302 ; 
C. Warneri, 194; Colmisia glandu- 
losa, 390; CC. longifolia, 3890; 
Cherry, Royale Hative (Early Royal) 
May Duke, 194; Chevalliera 
gigantea, 302; Chorisia speciosa, 
728; Cistus crispus, 390; Clei- 
sostoma crassifolium, 69; Cli- 
anthus Dampieri, 390; Ccelogyne 
ristata, 69; C. c. var. Lemoniana, 
69; Cornus stoloniféra, 482; Crocus 
imperati var. pubescens, 390; Cy- 
noches chlorocheilon, 728; Cypri- 
pedium Amesianum, 194; C. 
Ashburtonie x, 678; C. bellatu- 
lum, 569; C. californicum 302; 
C. Cannartianum x, 302; C. Cur- 
tisii, 69; C. Fitchianumx, 569; 
C. Mastersianum, 728; C. Mea- 
suresianum, 608; C. Mitean- 
anum, 302; Cyrtanthus McKennii 
390; Dendrobium Bensoniz, 302; 
D. Cunninghami, 390; D. Fytche- 
anum roseum, 194; D. macrophyl- 
lum, 194, 390; Deutzia parviflora, 
569; Disa lacera, 390; D. racemosa, 
390, 678; EHarina mucronata, 678; 
Echinocactus texensis, 728: Epiden- 
drum nemorale, 608; Erythronium 
Hendersoni, 390, 569; Eucalyptus 
calophylla, 390; Eulophia maculata, 
766 ; Euphrasia Monroi, 678; Forstera 
Bidwilli, 390; Freycinetia Banksii, 
678 ; Fuchsia procumbens, 390 ; Gen- 
tiana saxosa, 390; Gnaphalium 
bellidioides, 678; G. grandiceps, 
678; Habranthus Newalli, 194; 
Hakea laurina, 69; Hippeastrum so- 
landriflorum, 569; Houlletia Brock- 
lehurstiana, 194; Lelia MKinna- 
barina, 728; L. purpurata blen- 
heimense, 390; Leptotes bicolor, 
728; Libertia ixioides, 390; Li- 
num monogynum, 390; Loranthus 
Colensoi, 678; lycaste Skin- 
neri alba, 678; Lycium pallidum, 
390 ; Magnolia conspicua, 390; Mas- 
devallia Harryana decora, 302; M. 
spectrum, 302; Meryta Sinclairii, 
678; Mesospinidium vulcanicum, 
482,608 ; Metrosideros albiflora, 390; 
M. florida, 390; M.tomentosa, 678 ; 
Nanodes Medusz, 302; Narcissus 
cyclamineus, 802; N. pachybulbus, 
390; N. pseudo-Narcissus, 390; 
N. triandrus, 302; Nepenthes Cur- 
tisii, 569; Nymphiea tuberosa, 569 ; 
Odontoglossum citrosmum var. De- 
vansayanum, 69; ©. constrictum, 
728; O. Eugenes, 678; O. Halli, 728; 
QO. Harryanum, 302; O. latimacula- 
tum, 3802; O. odoratum var. Gloner- 
ianum, 569; O. Rossi majus, 69; O. 
R. Amesianum, 302; O. vexillarium 
roseum, 390; O. Vuylstekeanum, 
194; Olearia ilicifolia, 390; O. in- 
signis, 678; Oncidium Cavendishia- 


num, 302; O, Forbesi var. splendens, . 


390; O. intermedium, 390; O. 
Lietzei yar, aureo-maculatum, 302; 


O. macranthum, 369; O. Papilio var. 
majus,69; Pzony Venus, 766; Pear 
Chaumontelle Grosse, 569; Pheba- 
lium nudum, 678; Vhlox nana, 
608; P. stellaria, 194; Pimelea pros- 
trata, 390; Pithecoctenium buccina- 
torium, 390; Pittosporum phyl- 
yreoides, 766; Plagianthus Lyalli, 
678; Polygonum Baldschuanicum, 
194; Quesnelia magnifica, 608; Q. 
Wittmackiana, 390; Quintinia ser- 
rata, 678; Rhododendron brachycar- 
pum,302; R. Vaseyi, 569; Rodriguezia 
secunda, 569; Rose Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, 302; R. Louis van Houtte 
(H.P.), 194; Saccolabium guttatum 
giganteum, 390; Schomburgkia un- 
dulata, 194; Senecio elxagnifolius, 
390; S. glastifolius, 679; S. Hec- 
tori, 890; S. Huntii, 390; S. ro- 
busta, 390; Stanhopea MRuckeri, 
608; Syringa pubescens, 608; Ti- 
gridia Pringlei, 569; Trichopilia 
Lehmanni, 69; T. tortilis, 569; 
Tulipa Greigi, 569; Vanda ccerulea, 
728; V. lamellata Boxalli, 194; 
Wahlenbergia saxicola, 679; War- 
rea Lindeniana, 679; Zygopetalum 
brachypetalum var. stenopetalum, 
194 ; Z. Sanderianum, 728 ; Zephyr- 
anthes grandiflora, 69 


Planting sandhills, 389, 447, 502, 545, 
660 


Plants and their culture, 13, 41, 68, 
105, 134, 156, 191, 213, 240, 269, 
299, 329, 357, 384, 412, 448, 475, 
506, 539, 578, 603, 635, 666, 698, 730, 
758 

Plants certificated by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, list of, 694 


Puants, New or Norewortuy :— 
/iranthus ophioplectron, 91 ; Aérides 
Houlletianum, 378; Aloe longiflora, 
756; A. penduliflora, 178; Angraecum 
tridactylites, 34; Bollea hemixantha, 
206; Catasetum fuliginosum, 473; 
C. Garnettianum, 692; Cattleya 
Cassandra x, 596; C. flaveola x, 
473; C. guatemalensis var. Wisch- 
hauseniana, 378; C. guttata Leo- 
poldi odoratissima, 378; C. g. 
munda, 378: C. Harrisoniana var. 
Regnieriana, 264; C. intermedia 
Parthenia, 178; C. MKrameriana, 
323; C. labiata Gaskelliana, 122; 
C. 1. G. alba, 178; G. 1. Mossix var. 
Peestersi, 6; C. porphyrophlebia x, 
502; C. Rochellensis, 533; Cleisos- 
toma ringens, 724; Crocosma aurea 
yar. maculata, 407 ; Cycnoches ver- 
sicolor, 596; Cypripedium Atys x, 
6; C. bellatulum, 122; C. Bur- 
fordiense X, 724; C. chelseense x, 
406; C. concolor var. sulphureum, 
264; C. egregium, 122; C. Elliottia- 
num, 501, 532; C. insigne var. Hors- 
manianum, 693; C. i. Sandere, 692 ; 
C. nitidissimum x, 6; C. enanthum 
Josephine Jolibois, 501; C. Pagea- 
num x, 264; C. polystigmaticum x , 
407 ; C. Savageanum, 407 ; C. Tautzi- 
anum var. lepidum x, 756; C. vario- 
pictumx, 407; Decaschistia fici- 
folia, 565 ; Dendrobium Wattii, 724; 
Dendrophylax Faweetti, 533 ; Dipo- 
dium paiudosum, 91; Disa lacera 
yar. taultifida, 664; Epidendrum 
auriculigerum, 34; Hucharis grandi- 
flora Moorei, 628; Grammatophyl- 
lum paludosum, 91; Helichrysum 
devium, 62; Lelia anceps Ames- 
iana, 660; L. Euterpe x, 533; L. 
Eyermanniana, 91; L. pachystele, 
596; L. Perrinii var. alba, 565; 
L. xanthina agraphis, 264; Lilium 
Henryi, 660; Masdevallia nidi- 
fica, 628; M. platyrachis, 178; 
M. punctata, 323; Megaclinium 
oxyodon, 91; M. scaberulum, 6; 
Narcissus scaberulus, 296; Nepen- 
thes DicksonianaX, 543; N. rufes- 
cens X ,669; Odontoglossum Ander- 
sonianum lobatum var. Lemoinieri- 
anum, 378; O, cuspidatum platy- 


glossum, 91; O. Hrubyanum, 234; 
O. maculatum Duvivierianum, 352; 
Oncidium crispum subleve ochra- 
ceum, 756; O, Jonesianum flavens, 
234; O. maculatum psittacinum, 
378; O. pumilum, 178; O. robustis- 
simum, 3852; Passiflora Miersii, 352 ; 
Pentstemon rotundifolius, 264; Pha- 
lzenopsis Buyssoniana, 295; P. suma- 
trana var. Kimballiana, 6; Pleuro- 
thallis punctulata, 756; Polycycnis, 
the genus, 501; Rosa gigantea, 122; 
Saccolabium cerinum, 206 ; Sobralia 
macrantha Kienastiana, 296; Thu- 
nia candidissima, 54; T. Marshal- 
liana purpurata, 62; T. M. triloba, 
62; Trichosma suavis, 692; Vriesia 
Wittmackianax, 565; Wailesia 
paludosa, 91; Zygopetalum margi- 
natum, 693; Z. Murrayanum, 296 


Plants, noxious, 214 

Plants, turning, out-of-doors, 106 

Platyclinis uncata, 695 

Pleiones, 570 

Pleroma macrantha, 661; P. m. var. 
floribunda, 352 

Plum, Apricot, 379; Columbia, 379; 
Diamond, 379; Pond’s Seedling, 
a 9; Victoria, 379; red grub of the, 

BY 

Polycyenis, the genus, 501 

Polygala Dalmaisiana, 475 

Pomology in Belgium, 735 

Poppies, late Iceland, 484 

Potato, chemistry of. (See Chemistry of 
Vegetation.) 

Potato crop, the, 158, 245; in Ireland, 
162; reports on the, 152, 189, 217 ; 
Ianiel’s, 246; disease, 73, 135, 190, 
274, 303, 332, 576; a new, 480; a 
palliative for, 572; solution to cure, 
244 

Potato haulm, misuse of, 246 

Potato Lavington Conqueror, 418 

Potato, relation between the blooming 
and tubering of, 416, 600, 677; re- 
moval of haulm, 483, 515; sprout- 
ingin the dark, 272; ‘‘ Worthington 
Smith,” 483 ; reversion of, 609 

Potatos at Chiswick, and the Jen- 
senian system, 630; coloured, 106; 
disease resisting, 302, 483, 545; 
hybrid, 161; removing the haulm 
of, 483 

Potentilla lutea, 209 

Primroses, American, 38 

Primula, the genus, 215, 409, 415; P. 
auriculata, 66; Chelsea Blue, 762 ; 
P. nivea, 641; P. Rusbyi, 13, 388, 
707 

Primulas, double, from seed, 17 

Protea cynaroides and P. nana, 695 

Pruning, 438, 515 

Pseudopheenix Sargentii, 408 

Pterocarya fraxinifolia, 380, 481 

Puccinia liliacearum, 104 

Pulque, 671 

Puya lanuginosa, 411 

Pyrethrums, 180 

Pyrus aria, 297 


Q 
Qurenstanp, 194; Acclimatisation 
Society of, 237 
R 


Rartratt, heavy, 27+ 

Raleigh, 71 

Ramie fibre, 103 

Ramondia pyrenaica, 13 

Randia macrantha, 695 

Ranunculus, the, 767 

Reinwardtia tetragyna, 661 

Retinospora plumosa, cones of, 671 

Rheum nobile, 543 

Rhipsalis Houlletianus, 631 

Rhodochiton volubile, 758 

Rhododendron argenteum, 156; R. bal- 
samineflorum album, 766; R. Col- 
lettianum, 297; R. Falconeri, 103 

Rhododendrons, greenhouse, 758 

Rhubarb, early, 741 , 


Rhus Cotinus, 481 

Rhyncospermum jasminoides variega- 
tum, 576 

Richardia sxthiopica, 327; R. Leh- 
manni, 570 

Rivers & Sons’ nursery, 405 

Riviera, the, 159 

Rodriguezia fragrans, 446, 756; R. se- 
cunda, 568 

Rondeletia speciosa, 705 

Rosa rugosa, 104 

Rose garden, autumn work in the, 265 

Rose, Gloire de Margottin, 7 ; Homer, 
335; Marguerite de St. Amand, 
514; shows of 1888, 149° 

Roses, 7, 38; disbudding, 454; for 
sandhills, 17; for walls and fences, 
671; for walls and pillars, 514 ; new, 
638; new, in 1888, 206; Tea and 
Noisette, 535; a plea for Tea and 
Noisette, 378 

Rothamsted and its work, 637 

Rothesay climate, 331 

Roupellia grata, 560 

Hoye Agricultural Society of England, 
a 5 

Royal Botanic Society (Féte), 16 

Royal Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, 712 

Royal Horticultural Society, 14, 42, 
102, 1382, 159, 485, 467, 499, 508, 
541, 572, 669, 675, 700, 706, 732, 761 ; 
certificates of, 636; (Chiswick meet- 
ing), 70; Fruit Conference (see 
National Conference); plants certi- 
ficated by, 694 

Royal medal, the, 604, 671 

Rudbeckias, 327 

Ruella portelle, 570 


Ss 


SaccotaBium cceleste, 591 

St. Audries, 627 

St. James’ Park, London, view in, 68 
St. Osyth Priory, 597 


* St. Swithin’s Day, 71 


Saltmarsh & Sons’ nursery, 129 

Salvias, 327 

Sambucus racemosa, 703 

Sanchezia nobilis variegata, 238 

Sanseviera guineensis, rooting of leaf 
cuttings of, 72 

Sarcochilus Hartmanni, 186 

Satyrium carneum, 696 

Scabiosa Snowball, 515 

Scarlet Runners for market, 160 

Schomburgkia tibicinis, 212; 5. undu- 
lata, 235 

Sciadium arbuscula, 762 


Screntiric Commirres :—Aicidium on 
Pea and Bean, 18; aluminium in 
plants, 18; Anthurium Rothschild- 
ianum, 74; Araucaria brasiliensis, 
136; beetle injurious to tobacco, 
18; caterpillars, plague of, 18, 74; 
Christia, 708; cleistogamous lawn 
plants, 609; Clematis, hybrid, 136 ; 
Cotyledon umbilicus, 609; Cypri- 
pediums, malformed, 74, 136; 
Dahlia, centenary of, 709; Didy- 
mium dedaleum, 74; Epidendrum 
vitellinum, 74; fungi, heteroi- 
cous, 18, 135; fungi on Cucum- 
bers and Poppies, 74; Gymno- 
sporangium confusum, 18; insects 
attacking the Ash, 74; Ivy flowers 
malformed (staminody of the pistil), 
609, 708; Juniperus occidentalis, 
708; Korsambi nuts, 708; Lelia 
Byermanniana, 74; Lime boughs, 
contorted, 708; movements in the 
shoots of Firs, 186; Oak timber, 
defective, 609, 708; Odontoglossum 
Eugenes, 74; Opuntia shoots, 19; 
Passiflora kewensis X,136; Pero- 
nospora arborescens, 74; Philadel- 
phus, growth of, 186; Pinus Lam- 
bertiana, 609; Potato disease, a 
palliative for the, 572; Potato ex- 
periments at Chiswick, 630; Potato 
reversion, 609; Puccinia extensicola, 
18; Raspberry and Blackberry hybrid, 
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609; Rumex crispus, gyno-monc- 
cious, 609; Satyrium, supertuberated, 
708; spiral torsion in Mint, 19; 
Stachys tuberifera, analysis of the 
tubers, 708; stag beetles, 136; 
Strawberry, the Plymouth, 136; 
Strawberries dicwcieous, 74 ; Tomato 
disease, 74; weevils on Rhododen- 
drons, 18 


Scotland, 45, 66, 137, 183, 277, 308, 
480, 639, 678, 710, 739; Douglas 
Fir in, 531, 568, 598 

Scottish Primula Society, 702 

Scottish Horticultural Association, 387 

Season, the, 701, 702, 735 

Sechium edule, 602 

Seeger & Tropp’s nursery, 179 

Seed and nursery trade, and non-war- 
ranty, 49 

Seed crops, Dutch, 383; harvest of 
1888, 417 ; trade, the, 327, 383 

Seeds, longevity of coniferous, 185; 
non-warranty of, 45, 73, 106 

Shell dust, 739 

Shows in bygone days, 780 

Shrewsbury and neighbourhood, 505 

Shrubland Park, 328 

Shrubs for seaside, 671 

Silene pendula ruberrima, 104 

Skeletonising leaves, 680 

Skimmia Foremanni, 735 

Slopes and banks, treatment of, 697 

Smut in Wheat, 72 

Sobralia leucoxantha, 179 


Socreties:—Banbury, 643; Basing- 
stoke, 276; Bath, 276, 391, 549, 
579; Birmingham and Midland, 
614; Birmingham Gardeners, 420, 
485, 609; Bishops Stortford, 273; 
Bishops Waltham, 136; Bolton, 
637; Braintree and Bocking, 49; 
Brighton, 336, 580; Bristol, 644; 
British Fruit Growers’, 581; Brom- 
ley, 607; Buckingham, 607; Burnley, 
243; Cambridge, 607; Chertsey, 
74; Cheshunt, 613; Chiswick, 75, 
612; Chorley, 637 ; Clonmel, 609 ; 
Colnbrook, 607; Cryptogamic of 
Scotland, 337; Crystal Palace, 396, 
420, 579; Derby, 614; Devizes, 581 ; 
Devon and Exeter, 220,614; Devon 
Roseries, 19; Devonshire Pomolo- 
gical, 516; Ealing and Acton, 75,610; 
Edinburgh Chrysanthemum, 642; 
Edinburgh Botanical, 77, 608, 739; 
English Arboriculturai, 392 ; Finch- 
ley, 50; Fleetwood, 272; Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent (Anniversary), 19; 
Glasgow and West of Scotland, 76, 
308; Grantham, 337; Habergham, 
301; Hammersmith, 607; Harpen- 
den, 274; Hartlepool, 638; Havant, 
549; Hitchin, 580; Ipswich, 74, 612 ; 
Isle of Thanet, 644; Kent, 610; 
Kingston, 548 ; Ledbury, 549; Leeds, 
644; Linnean, 578, 709, 762; Liver- 
pool Horticultural, 164; Lostock, 
272; Maidenhead, 218 ; Manchester, 
516, 542; Market Harborough, 610; 
Molesey, 580; National Carnation 
and Picotee, 108; National Chrysan- 
themum, 273, 307, 420, 454, 485, 546, 
613, 637, 677, 734; National Dahlia, 
304, 782; National Fruit Growers’ 
League, 420; National Rose, 47; 
(Provincial), 109; Newcastle, 220; 
Newport, 337; Newtownards, 308; 
Northamptonshire, 136; North of 


Scotland Apiarian, 309; North of 
Scotland, 364, 710; Orchidienne, 
301, 360, 445, 637; Oxford Car- 
nation Union, 193; Pembroke, 
613; Penzance, 637; Portsmouth, 
578; Reading, 218, 611; Rich- 
mond, 19; Royal (of Canada), 76; 
Royal Caledonian, 275; Royal Hor- 
ticultural, 18, 48, 70, 74, 107, 135, 
192, 246, 304, 363, 419; (the Fruit 
Conference), 435, 484, 578, 609, 709 ; 
Royal Horticultural of Aberdeen, 
249, 480, 542, 710 ; Royal Horticul- 
tural of Ireland, 249 ; Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural, 137, 165, 195; Ryde, 
244; St. Albans, 244; St. Neots 
Horticultural, 164; Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, 46, 166, 273, 
388, 549, 678; Sevenoaks, 249; 
Shropshire, 220, 243 ; Skipton, 301 ; 
Smithfield Club, 701 ; Southampton, 
163, 548; Taunton, 219; Tedding- 
ton, 574; Tiverton, 612; Torquay, 
609; Trentham, 194; Trowbridge, 
248; Truro, 574; Tunbridge Wells, 
75; Twickenham, 50, 580; Watford, 
611; Weston-super-Mare, 611; 
Wigtonshire, 272; Wilts, 612, 249; 
Winchester, 76, 610; Woodbridge, 
50; Yeovil, 643; York Florists, 
609, 741; Yorkshire Naturalists, 420 


Socket-rings for pipes, 161 

Socotra, botany of, 159 

Soils, the fertility of, 476 

Solandra grandiflora, 455, 695 

Sophronitis cernua, 628 

Spain, the cork industry in, 583, 702 

Sparrows, 162 

Spathoglottis aurea, 92 

Spring Grove House, Isleworth, 478 

Springwood, Dartford, 634 

Spirxa japonica. 661 

Stachys tuberifera, 476, 509, 608, 677, 
701, 706, 707, 740, 766 

Stanhopea, the genus, 480; S, platy- 
ceras, 211; S. saccata, 545 

Staphylinus, 217 

Stenactis speciosa, 209 

Stenoglottis fimbriata, 210 

Stephanotis floribunda, 68 

Stenogastra coccinea var. multiflora, 
631 

Stock-taking, monthly, July, 186; 
August, 387; September, 509; Oc- 
tober, 637; November, 762 

Stocks, bicolors in, 72; white and 
double, 18 

Stocks for Apples, 336 

Stoke Court, Slough, hardy fruits at, 
363 

Storm in Lincolnshire, 47 

Stapelia gigantea, 728 

Strawberry crop, the, 72; Captain, 68, 
392; Hautbois, 107; plants for 
forcing, 18; proliferous, 191 

Strawberries, 334; late, 447; barren, 
18,42; barren and mildew, 72 

Strelitzia Nicolai, 695 

Strophanthus, 8 

Stuartia pseudo-Camellia, 188 

Styrax obassia, 153 

Subsoil-borer, 736 

Sudeley’s (Lord) fruit farm, 293 

Sugar-cane, seedlings of, 702 

Sutherlandia frutescens, 102 

Sutton & Sons’ nursery, 323 

Sweden, a mycological excursion in, 
407 

Symphyandra Hoffmanni, 760 


T 


TABERNEMONTANA coronaria  flore- 
plena, 37 

Table decorations, 71 

Table plants, 608, 641 

Tar for insects, 546 

Taro, 615 

Taxodium distichum, 607 

Tea, Ceylon, 238 

Teas, China, depreciation of, 23£ 

Theropogon pallidus, 212 

Taunbergia laurifolia, 661 

Tigridia pavonia, 764 

Tillandsia Lindeniana, 705 

Tobacco, British, 133; colonial, 596; 
paper, medicated, 418 

Tomato and Potato diseases, 352 

Tomatos at Chiswick, 66, 159; cul- 
ture of, in pots, 72; diseased, 44, 
332; recovering, 484; on south 
walls, 274 

Torreya myristica, 631 

Tortrix funebrana, 763 

Toxicophlia spectabile, 37 

Trachymene ccerulea, 36 

Trade census, a, 250 

Trade memoranda (a false customer), 
742 

Tradescantia virginica rosea, 9 

Tradescantias, 577, 608 

Transit and distribution of fruit, 130, 
358 

Transplanting large Irish Yew, 335 

Tree guards in sheep runs, 71 

Trees and shrubs, 8, 133, 208, 297, 327, 
481, 576, 666, 703 

Trees, annual ring in, 711; death of, 
335; dying off, 418; re-erection of, 
163 

Trevesia palmata, 186 

Trichopilia tortilis, 600 

Trinidad, 302 

Tritoma Uvaria, 334 

Tropical fruits, 509 

Tulipa sylvestris droppers, 241 

Tulip, the florist’s, 180 

Tulips, 332 

Tulips at Paris Exhibition, 701 

Tunisian Dates and cork forests, 767 

Turner's, C., nurseries, 544 

Tussilago fragrans, 546 

Type-writers, 606 


U 


Unirep Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society, 42, 360, 444, 605 

Ursinia pulchra, 355 

Uva grass (Gynerium saccharoides), 
416 


Vv 


Vanpa ccerulea, 505, 607; V. lamel- 
lata Boxalli, 235 

Vegetable pathology, 355; products in 
Central Africa, 7 

Vegetable, the new. 
tuberifera). 

Vegetables, 67, 160, 191, 245, 574, 
674; and fruit in Jersey, 33; in 
Hainan, 678; in Vera Cruz, 208; 
exhibiting, 274; new, 418 


(See Stachys 


Vegetation, chemistry of. (See Che- 
mistry.) 

Veitch, J., & Son’s nurseries, 11, 93, 
128, 245, 380, 544, 566 

Vera Cruz, vegetable products in, 208 

Veratrum nigrum, 210 

Veronica formosa, 18 

Victoria Park, 331 

Victoria regia in the open air, 380 

Vine, an old Muscat of Alexandria, 
419; culture in England, early his- 
tory of, 563; mildew (Peronospora), 
15 ; ringing the, 102 ; roots, diseased, 


7 
Vinery, the Chiswick, 514 
Vines in bad soil, 338 
Violas, 182,728; as bedders, 546, 697; 
old and new bedding, 664 
Violets, 327 
Vitis pterophora, 661 


W 


WALLFLowe_rs, 327 

Walnut, as a timber tree, 298 

Walnut, new, a, 38+ 

Walnuts of 1888, 641, 708 

Watering, 642 

Watering-pot, ‘“ High Level,” 245 

Weather, the, 218, 296, 386 

Weather in Natal, 237; in Scotland 
416; in Wales, 676; in Yorkshire, 
676 

Weather plant, the, 335, 606 

Weed-eradicator, 245 

Weigela amabilis, 41 

Wemyss Bay, horticulture at, 185 

Wheat crop of 1888, 538 

Wheat, smut in, 72 

Wickerwork vases, 305 

Wilson, G. F. Mr., 709 

Winchester, judging at, 642, G77 

Wood & Ingram’s nursery, 324 

Worms, eel, 636 

Wounds of fruit trees, 250 

Wreaths, funeral, 71 


XxX 


XanTHOsoMA robustum, 631 


Y 


Year, work of the, 760 

Yew, giant Irish, 352, 484; transplan- 
tation, 335; yellow berried, 576, 707 

York Gala, retirement of Mr, Wilson, 
215; his successor, 360 


Z 


Zenopra pulverulenta, 8 

Zinnia Haageana, 677 

Zygopetalum brachypetalum, 354; Z. 
citrinum, 94; Z, stapelioides, 94 
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A 


Avetc#s abietis, 138 

Adventitious buds on Phalienopsis 
Stuartiana, 389 

American blight, 470 

Apple, canker in, 470 

Apple grub and moth, 470; mildew, 
471; weevil, 470 

Arauja graveolens, 271 

Arbutus Andrachne at Kew, 725 

Arundina bambuszfolia, 629 

Athrotaxis selaginoides, 545 


B 
Banyan tree. (See 
August 25.) 
Barrow Point, Pinner, rockery at, 415 
Basket for packing Grapes, 293 
Begonia boliviensis, 536; B. Davisi, 
533; B. socotrana, 537 ; B. Veitchii, 
536 
Belton Park, Lincoln, the flower 
garden at. (See Supplement, Novem- 
ber 3.) 
Boiler, new horizontal tubular, 391 
Box for packing fruit, 292 
Bulbs, black canker of, 361 


Supplement, 


Cc 


Cxsapinia japonica, 513 

Calandrinia oppositifolia, 601 

Callidium pygmeum, 641 

Canker in Apples, 470; in bulbs (black), 
361 

Carbonic acid, decomposition of and 
assimilation of carbon, diagram 
showing, 633 

Carnations and Picotees, a group of, 
101 

Cecidomyia pyrivora, 45 

Chironia peduncularis, 325 

Chlorophyll spectra, 632, 633 

Cocoa-nut, double, germination of, 732 

Coniocybe pallida, 740 

Convolvulus tenuissimus, 301 

Cracking of Apples, 471 

Cratzgus mexicana var. Carrierii, 737 

Crate and boxes for transit of fruit, 
135 

Crocosma aurea, 304, 305; C. a. var. 
maculata, 565 

Cyrtopodium Saintlegerianum, 181 


D. 


Dania imperialis, 


(See Supplement, 
August 11.) 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Dendrobium Wardianum, a specimen 
plant of, 9 

Devil’s coach-horse, 217 

Disa grandiflora, 665 

Disa lacera var. multifida, 664 

Diospyros virginiana, 504 

Disease of Apples, 470 

Disease of bulbs, 361 

Disease of Hellebores, 17 

Disease of Lilies, 18+ 

Dragontrees in Madeira. (Supplement, 
October, 20.) 

Droppers in Tulip, 247 


E 


Eucatyervs viminalis, 597 


F 


FexixsTows, spring gardening at. (See 
Supplement, September 1.) 

Ficus Roxburghii in the Calcutta Bo- 
tanic Gardens. (See Supplement, 
December 15.) 

Flower-holder, Cheal’s, 334 

Fruits, packing-box for, 292 

Funchal, Madeira, view in the public 
gardens, (See Supplement, Octo- 
ber 6.) 

Funkia grandiflora, 153 


G 
Grapes, baskets for packing, 293 


H 
HtLEpore disease, 17 
Heuchera sanguinea, 125 
Hippeastrum reticulatum, 477 
Homeria collina, 163 


Hyde Park, The Dell in. (See Supple- 
ment, July 7.) 


Ins Korolkowi, 37 


J 


Ju@LANs mandschurica, 38+ 


LIST OF 


Banyan Tree my Mapura, August 25. 

Betton Pars, Lincoun, Frowrr Garpen At, November 3. 

Dauuia imperiatis iN Oporto, August 11, 

Dragon Trees 1x Maperra, October 20, 

Fevixstowr, Sprina Garpenina At, September 1. 

Ficus Roxsugguu in THE Carcurra Botanic Gagpens, December 15, 


L 


Lauria Eyermanniana, 109 

Leaf-cuttings of Sanseviera guineen- 
sis, striking, 73 

Lilium nepalense, 412 

Lily disease, 184 

Lisianthus Russellianus, 240 

Lithospermum graminifolium, 237 

Lodoicea seychellarum, germination of, 


732 


M 


Maxiuraria fuscata, 577 
Midge, the Pear, 45 
Mildew of Apples, 471 


N 


Nerenraes Dicksoniana xX, 541; N. 
rufescens X, 669 


O 


OponroGLossuMS, a group of. 
Supplement, November 17.) 

Opuntia fruit, 328 

Orchid flower-holder, 639 

Ostrowskya magnifica, 65 


(See 


Pp 


Pacxine-BAsKer for Grapes, 293 

Packing-box for fruits, 292 

Passiflora Miersii, 353; P. Woodhatch 
hybrid x , 733 

Pear, insects attacking the, 471 

Pear midge, the, 45 

Pentapera sicula, 335 

Pentstemon rotundifolius, 265 

Peronospora elliptica, 184; P. ficariz 
on Hellebores, 17 

Persimmon, the, 505; bark of, 504 

Phalenopsis Stuartiana, adventitious 
buds on, 389 

Phillyrea decora, 673 

Pine beetle, the, 365 

Pine sawfly, the, 365 

Pinus Laricio at Kew, 693 

Pinus Laricio branch and cone, 705 

Pinus pinea, 604; P. pinea at Kew, 
605; BP. pyrenaica, 268; P, Sa- 
biniana, 43 

Plagianthus Lyalli, 209 

Plum, red-grub of the, 763 

Pseudopheenix Sargenti, 409 

Pterocarya fraxinifolia, 381 

Puccinia lilliacearum, 105 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


R 


RuopopENDRON argenteum (see Sup- 
plement, August 11); R. Collettia- 
num, 297 

Rodriguezia fragrans, 797 

Roupellia grata, 359 


s 


Sr, Jamus’ Park, London, view in. 
(See Supplement, July 21.) 

Sanseviera guineensis, striking leaf 
cuttings of, 73 

Satyrium carneum, 697 

Sawfly of Pear, 471 

Scale of Apple, 471; of Pear, 471 

Schomburgkia tibicinis, 212 

Shrubland Park, views in. (See Sup- 
plement, September 22.) 

Slugworm, 471 

Socket-ring for hot-water pipes, 161 

Spathoglottis aurea (Kimballiana), 
93 


Springwood, Dartford, garden view at. 
(See Supplement, December 1.) 

Stanhopea tigrina, 481 

Stapelia gigantea, 729 

Staphylinus, 217 

Starch in Potatos, diagram showing 
the relative quantities of, 91 

Strawberry, proliferous, 191 ~ 

Stuartia pseudo-Camellia, 187 

Styrax obassia, 131 

Symphyandra Hoffmannii, 761 


T 


Torrrix funebrana, 763 
Tulipa sylvestris, droppers in, 247 


U 


Ursinta pulchra, 356 


Vv 


Vink roots, diseased, 741 


WwW 


Warerine-ror, “ High Level,” 245 
Weed eradicator, 245 
Weevil of Apple bud, 470 


Hypr Park, Lonpon, THe Dect 1, July 7. 

Maprrra, Virws in THE Pousric Garpen, October 6. 
Orcuips, A Group or, November 17. 

RHopoDENDRON ARGENTEUM, August 11. 

Sr. James’s Park, Lonpon, Vinw 1, July 21. 
Surustanp Park, Irswicu, Views 1N, September 22, 
Springwoop, Darrrorp, 4 Garpen View at, December 1. 
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ATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
FLOWER SHOW. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 18, 1888. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS and MEDALS in PRIZES, for 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, and HONEY, open to 
members of Co-operative Societies throughout the Kingdom, 
also for Skill of Workmen in all Trades for Amateur Work, 
Entomological and other Specimens. Schedules of Prizes on 
application to WM. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 

1, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


(TWICKENHAM HORTICULTURAL and 
COTTAGE GARDEN SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW of this Society, will be 
held in the grounds of Orleans Honse, Twickenham (by the 
kind permission of W. Cunard, Esq.), on TUESDAY, July 10. 
A number of New Open Classes have been added tothe Schedule 
this year. Further particulars may be had of 


JAS. J. G. PUGH, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
2, Heath Road, Twickenham. 2 : 


IRMINGHAM BOTANICAL and HORTI- 
A ROSE SHOW will be held in the Goi 
will be held in the Gardens, Edgbaston, on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, July 12 and 13, 1888. Entries 
Close on July 7. For Schedules, apply to 


W. B. LATHAM, Curator. 


QALTERBEBBLE and DISTRICT ROSE 
SHOW, JULY 19, 1888. Two Silver Cups awarded. 
Schedules and particulars from 


ARTHUR M. BEECROFT, Secretary. 
8, Heath Lane, Halifax. 


HEADLE FLOWER SHOW, 
Cheshire, AUGUST 17 and 18. 
FIFTEEN STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
1st Prize, £21, together with a silver medal; 2nd, £15; 3rd, £10. 
Schedule of Prizes (£200) on application. 


For Twenty PLANTS, £25, £20, £15. For GRAPES, £66. 
For Collection FRUIT, £10, £6, £3. For VEGETABLES, £50, 
including Valuable SPECIAL PRIZES by Messrs. Webb & 
Sons, Messrs. Sutton & Co., and Mr. T. Laxton. The 
VEITCH MEMORIAL MEDAL and £5 will be awarded for 
VEGETABLES at this Show. Full particulars, with Schedules, 
post-free on application to the Hon. Secs., 


Messrs. ADNITT snp NAUNTON, Shrewsbury. 
sUTTON’S FLORISTS’ FLOWER SEEDS. 


Begonia, Calceolaria, Cineraria, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, 
Primula, &c., the finest strains in existence. See SUTTON’S 
AMATEUR’S GUIDE. Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct 
from SUTTON anp SONS, Reading. 


RIMULA SINENSIS.—Magnificent strain, 
including Chiswick Red, Alba magnifica, The Bride, Pur- 
purea magnifica, Village Maid, Coccinea magnifica, and other 
superb varietiesinsplendidmixture, Per pkt., 1s.6d. and 2s. 6d., 
post-free.—DANIELS BROS., The Royal Seedsmen, Norwich. 


SS FOR WALLS.—By planting 

what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ARDY FERNS, 50 roots, 1s, 6d., free, 10 
varieties, Maidenhair, Ceterach, Adiantum, Ruta, Poly- 
stichum, &c., in Moss.—E. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


Palms, clean and healthy. > 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48’s for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


'ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—Gonophlebium 

subauriculatum.—A fine stock of this elegant Basket 

Fern, strong established plants, in 3-inch pots. My stock of 

Ferns is by far the largest in the kingdom, including immense 

quantities of all the leading and popular sorts, in various sizes; 

also a great number of choice species and varieties. An 
inspection is respectfully invited. Prices on application. 

H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


ji OTICE OF REMOVAL.— 
RUTLEY anp SILVERLOCK, SEED MEeRcHANTS, late 

ot No. 412, Strand, beg to intimate Removal of their Business to 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C., corner of Savoy Street. 


WALANTED TO EXCHANGE, 2 ARAU- 
CARIA EXCEISA, 6 feet high. WOULD TAKE 
CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, or any Hard- 
wooded GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Apply GARDENER, Boultham Hall, Lincoln. 


Choice Fruit and Flowers. 
C. PAGET, having had twenty years’ 
e Market experience and an extensive connection, is open 
to RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS. Best Market Prices and 
prompt returns, 
Covent Garden and Clapham. 


iY ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvuice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—*t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


HOI[CE FRUIT and FLOWERS.—Highest 


Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


hp Baal es AnD BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FKENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets ani Labels supplied, References given, 


CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE PRIMULA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CINERARIA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CALCEOLARIA. 
Seed of each, in Sealed Packets, price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d,, 3s. 6d., 
and 5s. per packet, Post-free. 
CARTERS’, Seedsmen by Special Royal Warrants to H.M. 
the Queen, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ARGE CAMELLIAS,—For Sale, 6 to 8 feet, 


4 bushy, in the finest health, well set for flower, very 
suitable for planting in conservatories. Names and prices on 
application. Inspection invited. 

JOHN LAING snp SONS, Nurserymen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


10 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI.—A mixture 


of many striking and showy sorts, to bloom this 
autumn in beds and borders. Sent free on receipt of Post- 
office Order for 10s. 6d. 

BARR anv SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


I ee! FRONDS for SALE, at 8s. per dozen 


bunches of 40 fronds each. 
Apply, J. McNAIR, Dam Hall Gardens, Ashbourne. 


RIMULAS, Double White, 5s. per Doz., 35s. 


per 100. Price for quantities on application. 
TAYLOR anv CO., Nurserymen, Timperley, Cheshire. 


EGONIAS A SPECIALTY.—Awarded Four 


Gold Medals. Quality unsurpassed. Named Singles, 
from 12s, to 42s. per dozen ; unnamed Seedlings, 12s., 18s., and 
2ls. per dozen; Bedding, choicest, 6s. and 9s. per dozen; 
choicest named Doubles, from 42s. per dozen; unnamed, very 
choice, 24s. and 30s. per dozen; choicest mixed, 18s. per dozen. 
Order direct from us, to procure our splendid strain. The best 
and cheapest combined procurable. CATALOGUES gratis. 

JOHN LAING anv SONS, Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, S.E. 


RIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS, — 


Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS same price. 

Also double white PRIMULAS, 6d. each. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
C G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anD SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


ARGE PLANTS FOR SALE.—Cyathea 


Reineckiana, medullaris, &c. ; Saribus oliveeformis, Cory- 
pha, Kentia, Zamia, &c. Particulars on application.—Address, 
JOSEPH SPILTINCK, Harvengt par Harmignies, Belgium. 


HOICE NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS, in- 
cluding William Pearce, the new early yellow; Juarezii 
(crimson), Constance (white), Mr. Tate (white), Fire Kin 
(scarlet), Mrs. Hawkins (yellow, tipped white), Empress o 
India, King of the Cactus, Prince Imperial. Twelve varieties, 
including above, for 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

DOUBLE, magnificent varieties, 12 kinds, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
SINGLE, magnificent varieties, 12 kinds, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
The above packed free and put on Rail for cash with order. 
Carriage paid, 6d. extra. 

CHARLES BURLEY, Nurseries, Brentwood. 


New Sowing Rape and White Mustard Seed. 
AnD F. SHARPE have to offer fine clean 


e samples of the above-named Seeds, which they will be 
pleased to submit, with Lowest Prices, on application. : 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


joes for Orchids, Hard-wooded Plants, 
Ferns, &c., of best quality, can now be supplied from 
Summer Cutting, Wholesale or Retail. Samples and quota- 
tions on application to. 

The PEAT ASSOCIATION, 10, Cullum Street, London, E.C. 


H. LASCELLES anp CQO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement on page 5, 


e 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Downside Collection of Orchids. 
FIRST SALE, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

HIGHLY IMPORTANT EIGHT DAYS’ SALE of the whole 
of this renowned Collection, including many plants 
matchless in point of rarity, and the whole remarkable 
for culture and condition, embracing unquestionably the 
most valuable and extensive Collection of 

ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 
that has ever been submitted to Public Competition. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


fayoured with instructions from Wm. Lee, Esq. (who is 
selling the Estate of Downside, and relinquishing the cultiva- 
tion of Orchids), to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Downside, Leatherhead, about one mile from either of the 
Leatherhead Railway Stations, the whole of this extremely 
valuable Collection of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
The FIRST SALE will take place 
On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888, 

at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, in consequence of 
the large number of Lots. 

A list of the principal plants included in this First Sale 
appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Saturday last. 

A Descriptive Advertisement of the entire Sale will be found 

on the next page. : 

Catalogues for both Sales are now ready, and may be obtained 
of Mr. WORLFORD, the Head Gardener, on the Premises ; and 
of the Auctioneers, Estate Agents and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 

N.B.—The SECOND PORTION will be SOLD on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, July 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1888. 


Monday, July 9. 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. F. Sander toSELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on MONDAY NEXT, July 9, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, a quantity of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. Amongst those 

offered for sale are the following:— 
Cattleya Gaskelliana alba Cypripedium TLaurenceanum 
», (true) with sheath (fine variety in flower) 


>, Wagneri Bollea Lalindei 

>, Reineckiana Angrecum Sanderianum 

»» Rothschildiana Dendrobium Ainsworthii 

>» aurea », Leechianum 

>» imperialis », unobile Sanderianum 
Cypripedium Calurum Masdeyvallia calura (20 leaves) 

>», Germinyanum », acrochordonia 


Reichenbachiana 
Infracta purpurea 


», Dominianum, with eight * 
growths and flower- AY 


spikes Utricularia montana in flower 
», 10 grandis Zygopetalum aromaticum (3 
» Selligerum majus growths) 
», Thibautianum 


Also good plants of Cypripedium prestans, Catasetum Bun- 
gerothii, and Aganisia cyanea, from L’Horticulture Inter- 
nationale (Linden) of Brussels. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Havant. 
FIRST ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. Ewing & Co. to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, the Sea View Nurseries, Havant, 
on WEDNESDAY, July 11, at 12 o'Clock precisely, 5000 TEA, 
NOISETTE, and other ROSES in pots; 2000 IVIES of the 
choicest green leaved and variegated kinds, 1000 AMPELOP- 
SIS VEITCH, and other VIRGINIA CREEPERS; a large 
quantity of Hardy PASSION FLOWERS, including the new 
White Constance Elliott; Japanese and other HARDY EVER- 
GREENS, choice flowering and foliaged TREES and SHRUBS, 
Hardy CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., all in pots suitable for 

immediate removal. 
May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises, at the principal Hotels in the district, and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, B.C., and Leytonstone. 


Orchids in Flower.—Special Sale, July 31. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE sanp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible. 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Friday, July 20. 

Important SALE of the whole of the COLLECTION of ESTA- 
BLISHED ORCHIDS (excepting the Cool-house Orchids), 
by order of the Executors of the late H. Littleton, Esq., of 
Westwood House, Sydenham, without reserve. 


ieee PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central 
Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, 
July 20, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, without reserve, the 
COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, formed by the 
late H. Littleton, Esq. (except the Cool-house Orchids), in- 
cluding fine specimen Pescatorea Lehmanni, several fine 
Vandas; about 200 Cattleyas, including gigas, labiata, Men- 
delii, Mossis, Trianz, and others; fine pieces of Odonto- 
ossum, Uro-Skinneri, Insleayi, Leopoldianum, and Londes- 
| opancaineann: several large Coelogyne cristata, Cypripedium 
venustum, vellosum, hirsutissimum, caudatum, and others; 
fine piece of Epidendrum prismatocarpum; specimen Cymbi- 
dium eburneum and Parishii; Aérides and Dendrobes in 
variety; a fine lot of Cypripedium niveum, and Calanthe 
Veitchii Phalsenopsis; also twelve fine specimen Eucharis 
amazonica, in splendid health, and four Pancratum fragrans. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Monday, July 23.—Special Sales of Orchids. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 
to give notice that they will SELL, by order of Mr. F. 
Sander, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., on the above date, large quantities of Imported 
and Established ORCHIDS. 
Further particulars will be announced, 


Friday, August 17. 

The remaining portion of the valuable Collection of Established 
ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, Esq., Q.C., of Old- 
field, Bickley. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 

to give notice that they will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C., on FRIDAY, August 17. 

Further particulars will appear. 


The Remaining Portion of the Valuable Collection 
of ORCHIDS formed by the late JOHN DAY, Esq., of 
Tottenham. 


M& J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
he has been favoured with instructions from the 
Executors of the late John Day, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, July 18, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
the Remaining Portion of his valuable COLLECTION of 
ORCHIDS, com pris n ea 

Odontoglossum §Andersonia- 

num lobatum 


Cattleya Trianz, superb forms 
Angreecum caudatum 


», Wilckeanum Odontoglossum Alexandrse 

», Ruckerianum », Pescatorei 

Cattleya Warneri, superb | Thyrsopteris elegans, with 
forms 7 fronds—yery rare 


A choice collection of Cypripediums, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Unique and Valuable Water-colour Drawings of 
ORCHIDS. 
R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 
instructions from the Executors of the late John Day, 
Esq., of High Cross, Tottenham, to include in his SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 18, the Unique and 
Valuable Collection of Life-size WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS of ORCHIDS, by Durham, contained in 22 bound volumes, 
together with 44 loose Drawings, and 5 framed, ditto. 
Qn view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable and Extensive Herbarium. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 


instructions from the Executors of the late John Day, 
Esq., of High Cross, Tottenham, to include in his SALE 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY July 18, his splended 
HERBARIUM, contained in seven well made Pine Cabinets, 
comprising specimens of Ferns of nearly every known variety. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


M® J.C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his next SALES of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, July 18 
and 19, and he will be glad if Gentlemen desirous of entering 
Plants for this Sale will send particulars not later than 
Thursday Next. 


Masonic Hall, Lincoln. 
IMPORTANT SALE of the well-known COLLECTION of 
PLANTS formed by Mr. Hayland Greenham, of Mether- 
ingham Heath, near Lincoln. 


ESSRS. RICHARD HALL anp GEORGE 
VICKERS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Masonic 
Hall aforesaid, on FRIDAY, July 13, 1888, the whole of the 
valuable COLLECTION of GREENHOUSE and other PLANTS, 
consisting of several grand specimens of Eucharis amazonica, 
in perfect health; a magnificent Cycas revoluta, fine specimens 
of Adiantum farleyense, Yuccas, Dracenas, two plants of the 
lovely Hoya bella, and various well.grown Palms, Ferns, 
Epiphyllums, and other Stoye and Greenhouse Plants. The 
whole are in perfect health and splendid condition, and are 
admirably adapted for exhibition. The Gardener will show 
the Plants at Metheringham aforesaid till July 10; they will 
be removed to, and be on view at the Masonic Hall on the 
morning of Sale from 10 to 12. Sale to commence at 2 o'Clock. 
Auction and Valuation Offices, Bank Street, Lincoln. 


Scotland Nurseries, Tansley, Matlock. 


M R. GEORGE MARSDEN will SELL by 

AUCTION, at the ‘‘Old English” Hotel, Matlock 
Bridge, on MONDAY, July 16, 1888, at 5 o’Clock in the after- 
noon, the old-established and widely known NURSERY, as 
founded by the late Mr. Joseph Smith, with the residence called 
Scotland House, and Workman’s Cottage, Stables and Appurte- 
nances, situate at Tansley, having a total area of 9a. Ir. 8p. 

For further particulars, apply to the Auctioneer, Wirksworth ; 
or at the Office of JOSEPH STONE, Solicitor, Wirksworth and 
Winster.—June 20, 1888. 


W ANTED, TO RENT AT ONCE, on Lease, 
about AN ACRE of LAND, with Glass suitable for 
Market Growing, No stock required as advertiser has his own. 
Address, A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


O BE SOLD, a MARKET NURSERY, 25 
_ Acres, asa going concern. Glass, &c.,in good condition. 
Rent low. Allat. Rosesa specialty. Ten Miles from Covent 
Garden. Splendid opportunity. 
A. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


To the Seed Trade. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, a Retail BUSINESS, 


of many years’ standing, situated in a main thorough- 

fare of the City of London. A good opportunity for a young 
man of ability and experience. Apply by letter only, 

X. Z. Z., Messrs. Moon & Gilks, 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 

Suit Growers, or admirable chance to start a good local Business, 
T°? BE SOLD, most compact PREMISES, on 

the Main Road, rising Suburb. about 5 miles from Marble 
Arch, containing eight-roomed Residence, large Greenhouse, 
Forcing Pits, the whole standing in about half an acre of 
Ground. Lease 87 years at aGround Rent. Price £900, which 
includes all Stock and Utensils. 

HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, N.W. 


Beautiful Gardens and Grounds. 
A very fine Fernery fitted with Rocks and Choice Tree and 
other Ferns, Glasshouses, &c. 
OR SALE, Freehold, CLIVE HOUSE, 
Esher, facing Claremont, for many years the residence 
of the Honble. Mr. Justice Wills; 54 or 10}acres. Worthy the 


‘attention of any horticulturist who may wish to secure posses- 


sion of a property with very complete adjuncts of the aboye 
description. 

Messrs. LOFTS anD WARNER, 180, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W.; or, Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, PARMER 
AND BRIDGEWATER, 80, Cheapside, E.C. (42,473.) 


Nurserymen, Florists, and Gardeners. 

FOR SALE (through dissolution of partner- 

ship), the BLACKHEATH NURSERIES, a going con- 
cern, in the centre of a wealthy residential neighbourhood, 
7 miles from Covent Garden. The Jong Lease of a compact 
well-established Nursery of 2 acres, with Stand in Covent 
Garden Floral Market, 6 Greenhouses, 125 by 13 feet; and 
1 House, 105 by 30 feet; all exceptionally well built and 
heated. A good jobbing business could also be done. 

Apply, R. J. SUTER, 6, Eastcombe Terrace, Blackheath. 


To Florists and Small Capitalists 
Seeking a pleasant and remunerative occupation. 


HE LEASE and GOODWILL of a well- 

established BUSINESS, successfully carried on for over 

50 years, the present owner retiring. Every investigation 

courted in personal application. Price £300, Stock at 

valuation.—W. A. CLINGO, Nurseryman and Florist, 18, 
Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


O LET, AT ONCE, an Old- established 
SEEDSMAN and FLORIST BUSINESS. Several good 
Greenhouses, all very compact. To a good grower of Plants, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos, with about £250 to invest, an unusual 
opportunity is offered.—J. F., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O BE LET, a TOWN MANSION, with 


large and singularly picturesque Gardens of 1} acre, 
belted in with fine old Timber, affording shade and retirement. 
Lodge entrance, first-class Stabling, Glasshouses, full sized 
Billiard-room, full sized and secluded Tennis Lawn, and all 
accessories. House has been for many years in same occu ation, 
and isin excellent repair. Itis but seldom that a property of 
the kind can be secured, affording, asit does, adjuncts that are 
only obtzinable in the country, although in this case within 
but little more than a mile from Regent Street. 
Messrs. LUMLEY, 22, St. James Street, S.W.; or, Messrs. 
DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER anD BRIDGEWATER, 
80, Cheapside, E.C. (42,497.) 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 
Fe BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. AND G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
culars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received large and fine importations 
of the following 


ORCHIDS: 


CATTLEYA MENDELII. 
» AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, 
» GUTTATA LEOPOLDI, 
LAELIA PURPURATA, 
MILTONIA CANDIDA GRANDIFLORA, 
» SPECTABILIS MORELIANA, 
SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA, &c, 


Full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL, 
RIMULAS— PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS.— 


Grand Premier Piz? and Covent Garden strains. Fine 
large trusses, beautifully fringed flowers, and new colours. 
Good Plants, to bloom well, per dozen, 1s.3d.; extra strong, 
1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All carriage free. 


TNERARIAS—CINERARIAS.—Bull’s and 
Cannell’s celebrated Prize Strains, and most brilliant 
colours. Cannot be excelled. Good Plants to bloom well, 
per dozen, Is. 3d.; extra strong, 1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All. 
carriage free. 


S, SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 
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THE DOWNSIDE COLLECTION of ORCHIDS. 


HIGHLY 


IMPORTANT EIGHT DAYS’ 


SALE 


Of the Whole of this Renowned Collection, 


Including many Plants matchless in point of rarity, the whole remarkable for Culture and Condition, embracing 
unquestionably the most valuable and extensive collection of 


Poe es ote Or RC Eb} DS 


that has ever been submitted to Public Competition. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS are favoured with instructions from Wm. Lee, Esq. 
(who is selling the Estate of Downside, and relinquishing the cultivation of Orchids), to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, Downside, Leatherhead, about 1 mile from either of the Leatherhead Railway Stations, 


THE WHOLE of this Most Valuable Collection of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 


THE FIRST SALE WILL TAKE PLAGE ox TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRIDAY NEXT, 


July 10, 11, 12, and 18, and the 


SECOND SALE ox TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRIDAY, JULY 24, 26, 26 & 27, 


Commencing at half-past 12 0’ Clock precisely each day, in consequence of the large number of lots. 


Amongst the CATTLEYA TRIANZ 
~  $ECTION (mostly fine specimens). will be 
found :— 


Cattleya Triane Leeana, 4 | C. Triane Victoria Regina 
plants of this su- Russelliana 


perb variety. av ar Vestal 
»» », Osmani, 3 plants, » sy Marginata 
»» >» Dodgsoni, 3 plants yy 9 bellicosa 
» » Dayana +» 9 Magnifica 
»» » Emperor »  Normani 
»» »» Empress » oo» gigantea 
oy oo» Emilize » 9x, Williamsi 
»» »» Backhousiana » » lilacina 
v» »» Colemani »» »» General Gordon 
»» » alba 1 »» Ruddigore 
ip a> Orion +» »» Mephistopheles 
»» 9» Virginalis + »» Chelsoni 
yy» 9» eboracensis + 9»  Dbeatifica 
» »» compacta +» 9, Archduke 
oy oy Yegina 1» yy Archduchess 
»» »» implicata major vy 99 Della 


and many others not yet named, which will be offered with 
their portraits painted by Macfarlane, the whole forming 
probably the grandest collection of fine varieties of the Trianz 
section ever brought together, many of the plants, moreover, 
being of the largest size, with many strong leads, 


Amongst the HYBRID CATTLEYAS 
will be found :— 


Cattleya fausta Cattleya Dominiana 
» calummata », Germinyi 
» Mardelli » Mastersonise 
»» exonie..sis 


HYBRID LZLIAS will include :— 
Lelia Amesiana Leelia bella 


» Veitchiana » flammea 
», callistoglossa, a grand 1, Leeana 


lant, with 16 great » Rivieri 
ulbs and 4 breaks 


The HYBRID DENDROBIUMS will 
include :— 


Dendrobium Ainsworthi Dendrobium splendidissimum 
» Leechianum grandiflorum, the grandest of 
+» Splendidum all, with 8 bulbs over 2 feet 
»» Mmicans high, and 3 breaks 


»» euosmum yar. leucop- | Decdrobium endocharis 
terum 1, Thodostoma 


The HYBRID CYPRIPEDIUMS will 
include :— 


Cypripedium grande Cypripediam cardinale 


» amandum »» Sedeni, and its fine 
» Arthurianpum variety candidulum 
», albo purpureum » Crossianum 
», calurum », conchiferum 
» euryandrum » Dominianum 
» Io », Hartwegi 
», Morganie », Leeanum superbum 
» Swannianum » politum 
», Verveeneanum »» marmorophyllum 
» selligerum majus » calophyllum 
» Harrisianum », tesselatum porphyreum 
»» » Superbum, thespecial », Superciliare 
fine variety of » Vexillarium 
Veitch », cenanthum 
», Ashburtonie »» « superbum 
» microchilum » Schroders 
yy javanico-superbiens » Winnianum 
» chloroneurum 


CATTLEYA SECTION. 


Cattleya labiata (autumn | Cattleya Mendelii,manyspecial 
flowering) varieties 
» Skinneri » elegantissima 
ne 6 aloe y» 9» Selbornensis 
» Percivaliana, special »» »» Morganice 
varieties », Jamesiana, rare 
+» »y alba, rare » gigas fiana 
» + delicatissima »» lmperialis and Sander- 
»» Mossize alba », Hardyana 
»» », Reineckiana » aurea 
»» » Southgatei », Williamsi, of the gutta- 
»» 9», Tubra superba tum section 
LZELIA SECTION. 
Lelia elegans alba Lelia purpurata Williamsi 
trie facia yy oy =©Warneri 
» 9, Stelzneriana 1 ap Nellis 
» » Dayana yy anceps Schroderse 
+ 9» Pprasiata » 9» Sanderiana 
» », Houtteana ys» 9» Dawsoni 
+» »» Hesperis vy vy ©Veitchii 
»» 9» Wolstenholmize »» » Williamsi 
yyy Turneri +» » Leeana 
»» purpurata alba and rosea » » Hilliana 
» » Busselliana (a mag- x» 9» alba (true) 
nificent specimen) » 9 Percivaliana 
» Brysiana » » Barkeri 
» 9 albo-lilacina (a splen- »» x Calvestrina 
did variety) » 9 Dblanda 


DENDROBIUM SECTION. 


with 8 bulbs over 2 feet long, 
and 3 growths 
Dendrobium arachnites 


Dendrobium Phalzenopsis 
»» nobile nobilius, the well- 
known large plant, 


LYCASTE and CELOGYNE SECTION. 


Ceelogyne cristata alba 
»» »,» Chatsworth variety 
» 9x, Lemoineana 
» 4, Trentham variety 
+» 9» Maxima variety 
All fine plants. 


Ceelogyne Massangeana 

» Dayana 

», Lowii 
Lycaste Skinneri (fine \arie- 
| ties, true to name 


MASDEVALLIA SECTION. 


comprises a grand and complete collection of Masdeyallias, 
many of the highest class, and some very rare. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SECTION. 


There is a large and very choice collection of the finest 
varieties in large plants, true to name, which have been 
grown at Downside for several years, and are models of 
successful cultivation. 


PHALZENOPSIS SECTION, 


Amongst the Phalenopsis are two plants of P. Brymeriana, 
also intermedia, Portei, one of the true variety Dayana, and 
several leucorrhoda and casta. 


VANDA, AERIDES and ANGRAOCUM 
SECTION. 


A grand assortment of these, all in splendid health, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Maxillaria Sanderiana,5 plants | Saccolabium Heathi 

(one in flower) , Harrisianum or gigant- 
Cypripedium Wallisi, 2 plants eum album 

», Wallisi, 3 plants 


Messrs. P. § M. desire to mention that no Plants will be Sold Privately, but that the whole will be submitted to Public Competition. 


The plants may be viewed any day prior to the Sale on presentation of Catalogue, or Card to View. Catalogues 
of both portions are now ready, and may be obtained of Mr. WOOLFORD, the Head Gardener, on the Premises ; 
or of the Auctioneers, at their Central Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


A Public 


DINNER- 


AND GREAT 


Gathering of Gardeners 


WILL BE HELD ON THE OCCASION OF THE 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY AND ELECTION, 


FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1888, at 5 P.M., 
AT THE 
Cannon Street Hotel. 
Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID, Bart., M.P., 
IN THE CHAIR. 


Tickets 5s. each, to be had of the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


= 


IMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS, 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anpD CO., Seed Merchants aud Nursery- 
men, Worcester. ‘ 


Carnations, Pinks, and Picotees, from Seeds. 


The Flower of the Gods!!! (Dianthus: dios, divine, and anthos, 
flower). 


ILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND is 


offering for Summer Sowings his celebrated strain of 
the above. His ‘‘ White Rosette” Clove-scented Carnation is 

richly perfumed, and snow-white in colour, resembling a 

“Rosette,” and possessing the valuable property of not spliting 

in the calyx even in the hottest weather, and for buttonhole 

work and general cutting purposes is unequalled. 

CARNATION, Yellow, Bizarre, and Self, 12 varieties, separate, 
per collection, 4s. ; mixed packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 

», Yellow, Flake, 12 varieties, separate, per collection, 4s. ; 
mixed packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 

», Hartland’s White Rosette, Clove-scented, own savings, 
per packet, 1s. 

», Scarlet Grenadin, or floribunda coccinea, large packet, 
2s, 6d.; per packet, 6d.: beautiful. 

», Perpetual, or Tree, for pots, superb, per packet, 1s. 

PICOTEE, Yellow and White Grounds, 12 superb varieties, 
4s. 6d.; mixed, packet, 1s. 

PINK, very choicest, mixed. Somesingle forms will be found 
included in this choice strain, and they are very beau- 
tiful. Per packet, 1s. 

», Mrs. SINKINS, selected from a lovely non-splitting form 
of ehie well-known plant, and own saying, 1s. and 
2s. 6d. 

*,* Hartland’s Mixed Packets of Gloxinia, Primula, Cine- 
raria, and Calceolaria, are unequalled for quality, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. each. 

W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, 24, Patrick 
Street. Cork. 


Us cates 
LEARANCE 
OF STRONG HEALTHY PALMS. 

Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 
&c., 20 to 24 inches high, 16s. per dozen. Same kinds, 
2 ft. 6 in. 10 3 ft, high, 3s. to 5s. each. Handsome Palms 
for decoration, 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. high, 70s, per pair. Small 
Palms, 10 to 12 in, high, 4s. per dozen. 

Kentias, from 3s, to 21s. each. 

Fine Draceenas, from 2s. to 30s. each. 

Over 50,000 Palms to select from. 
B. OWEN, The Palm Gardens, Stamford Hill, N. 
, A Visit solicited. 


SAL E 
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The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


A DIANTUM WALTONII (New Hybrid).— 
This graceful Fern is now being sent out. For full de- 
scription see Gardeners’ Chronicle for June 23, 1888. Good 
strong Plants with 5 to7 fronds, 2s. 6d. each, 6 for 12s. 6d. ; 
smaller plants, 1s. 6d. each, 6 for 7s. 6d. 
Exors. of HENRY WALTON, Edge End Nursery, Brierfield, 
Burnley, Lancashire. 


All who are interested in Forests and Gardens should read the American Journal, 


GARDEN AND FOREST, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ART AND FORESTRY. 


Conducted by Professor C, S. SARGENT, of Harvard College, Mass. 


Subseription 21s. per annum, including postage. 


““Tt is as handsome a jouunal of its class as any one can wish to see. With its orderly arrangement, exquisitely neat appear- 
ance, and the air of freshness pervading its pages it reminds us of nothing so much as a well-kept June garden. . Its appearance 
will be welcomed by « large class of men and women who love flowers, plants and trees, and want to know more about what they 
see or fail to see in their own suburban gardens and in their rural walks. . Upon all these fields Garden and Forest enters with a 
freshness of observation and an air of intellectual vigour which give promise of acareer both useful and successful.”—/Vew York Tribune. 


A SPECIMEN COPY will be sent Post-free on application to 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, ann RIVINGTON (Limited), 
. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, H.C. 


nhouses and Heating Apparatus, 

Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted, It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 28, post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hor-warrr, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763). 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THIS CLASS OF BOILER. 
Supplied in several sizes for the last Thirty-five Years to the Leading Horticulturists. 


Several improvements have 
from time to time been in- 
troduced, including Water 
Bars, Furnace Door hung 
upon the front of Boiler, 
&e., as shown in illustration, 


thus making it complete in 
itself, 

There has been a great 
demand for this Boiler, and 
the success attending it has 
been general. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESGRIPTION, 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c.; 
and invite Inspection of same, 


Price List on application, free. Iilustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


1 
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ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine— Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & ©CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


VANDA LOWI (RENANTHERA). 


A couple of beautiful specimens, best variety, to be Sold on 

account of want of accommodation. 

No. 1.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 1 matre 
90 ctm., from which are five breaks, making in all a 
total of 103 leaves. 

No. 2.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 2 matres, from 
which are five breaks, making in all a total of seventy-six 
leaves. Height of baskets 55 centimétres. 

Price for the couple on application. 
APPLY TO 
“SERRES EXCELSIOR.” 


HAVRE, FRANCE. 


CHOICE ano USEFUL PL4NTS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. Per doz. plants. 
ASPARAGUS tenuisimus, the new Asparagus Fern, 12s. & 13s. 


CANNAS, named, choice sorts ... »» 98. & 12s. 
+» usefulornamental sorts ... ave cae ww. 4s. & 6s, 
CALADIUMS, in growth. our selection «» 98., 12s. & 18s. 
CARNATIONS, for border, best named 9s. & 12s. 
», tree,small ... tee see oo dew +. 63. & Qs. 
+» 4, flowering plants... nes see +» 18s,, 24s. & 30s. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ... oo aie 28 «. 3s. & 6s. 
BEGONIAS, single, white, pink and scarlet bloom- 
ing plants ce sap “a5 sep ie «. 68. & 9s 
+» finedouble ... ass or ces on «24s. & 30s. 
CACTUS DAHLIAS, in six varieties .,, a “al 65 
TOMATOS, in four varieties, strong plants ... we 48. & 65. 
ORCHIDS. 


12 beautiful varieties, selected for warm or cool house 21s. & 42s. 
100 healthy and established plants, in fifty good varieties, £10 
Amateurs may place perfect confidence in these selections. 


HOOPER & CO., Limited, PINE-APPLE NURSERY, 
MAIDA VALE, and COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical informatiou on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
Is. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, 


Rehb. f. 


This grand novelty has, on flowering, at once taken the 
foremost place in the genus, and can be seen in flower at the 
Clapton Nursery. Fine Plants are offered at 


10s. 6d. each; Larger, 21s. to 105s. each. 
Also a few extra-sized specimens are for sale. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


GARAWAY CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s. cash. 


GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


(CC UIBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None penuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignature attached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


w.H. LASCELLES & co, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


I21, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON, ELC. 


GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 
&c., complete. 


SN 


W. H. LASCELLES & 60. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 


SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without charge. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Prices Post-free on application. 


w.H. LASCELLES ¢ co. 
121, BUNHILL ROW, ES. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 


[HE GARDENERS’ CHR ONICLE, 
Vol. II., Third Series, JULY to DEC., 1887. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


N EW Ei DIAL. ON, 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 


of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, JULY 7, 18838, 


NOTES FROM FULHAM 
PALACE. 


‘EW places near London possess greater his- 
toric interest than Fulham Palace, or are 
more noted for remarkable or rare trees, The 
Manor House of Fulham, or, as it is now called, 
Fulham Palace, has been the summer residence 
of the Bishop of London for more than eight 
centuries. The principal entrance to the Palace 
is through a fine avenue of aged Limes ; and the 
gardens, which are very old, have been famous 
since the time of Bishop Grindall, who lived in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, It appears that 
Grindall got himself into trouble by sending 
some fine Grapes to the Queen, with whom they 
disagreed, and the Bishop was accused of having 
the plague in his house—an accusation which he 
was able to disprove. 


According to Fuller's Worthies it was Grin- 
dall who first imported the Tamarisk into this 
country. This tree, writes Fuller, “hath not 
more affinity in sound with Tamarind than 
sympathy in extraction, both originally Arabick 
—general similitude in leaves and operation; 
only Tamarind in England is an annual, dying at 
the approach of winter, whilst Tamarisk lasteth 
many years. Jt was first brought over by Bishop 
Grindall out of Switzerland (where he was exiled 
under Queen Mary), and planted in his garden 
at Fulham, in this country, where the soil, being 
moist and ferny, well complied with the nature of 
this plant, which since is removed, and thriveth 
well in many other places.” 


Bishop Compton has the well earned credit of 
being the great gardener at Fulham Palace. He 
was banished to Fulham by James II., and re- 
mained in the place for two years, attending 
diligently to his garden during that time. He 
planted there many exotics and trees, then almost 
unknown in England—a great Cork tree, a cha- 
racteristic specimen, but now much decayed. In 
passing I may observe that this is the stage 
which many once fine examples have now 
reached, This tree, which was at one time the 
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largest in England, and also a large Ilex, are 
traditionally said to have been planted by his 
hand. Bishop Blomfield planted a Cedar of 
Lebanon, which is now a fine tree, although 
much damaged by the great snowstorms of the 
winter of 1886-87. 


One fact notably strikes the visitor: the thickness 
with which the trees are planted here. One Bishop 
having thinned them considerably, Lord Bacon 
wittily told him that, “Having cuf down such 
a cloud of trees, he must be a good man to throw 
light on dark places !” 

It may prove somewhat of interest, perhaps, to 
put on record here that Sir William Watson, who 
made a botanical survey of the ground about a 
hundred years ago, speaks of this garden in the fol- 
lowing terms, in a report to the Royal Society :— 
“The famous botanical garden at Fulham, wherein 
Dr. Henry Compton, heretofore Bishop of London, 
planted a greater variety of curious exotic plants 
than had at any time been collected in any garden 
in England.” 

It is not at all surprising to find that Evelyn, with 
his intense love of gardening, was a visitor here. 
In his Diary, under date of October 11, 1681, he 
writes, “I went to Fulham, to visit the Bishop 
of London, in whose garden I saw the Sedum 
arborescens in flower, which was exceedingly 
beautiful.” 

Since the present Bishop, Dr. Temple, came into 
residence, great alterations and improvements in the 
grounds have been made by him, under the direction 
of his gardener and bailiff, Mr. A. J. Ballhatchet. 
To refer to only one portion of the grounds: On the 
north side of the Palace a great and much needed 
“clearance” has been made. A plantation of old 
Acacias has been dug up, and the ground sown with 
grass, which now forms part of the fine lawn, thus 
throwing into bolder relief this side of the Palace. 
A moat, exactly one mile in length, surrounds the 
grounds. This is filled from the River Thames when- 
ever the tides permit, through a very old-fashioned 
sluice and gates. Last winter the moat was cleaned 
out—a gigantic task—and some 5000 loads of mud 
removed therefrom. This was spread, in order 
to get rid of it, in“the best way, on the park 
field ; its good effect will, doubtless, be seen there 
in due time. 

A few brief notes on some of the most notable 
trees observed on a recent visit may fitly be added to 
this necessarily hurried description of a place so rich 
in arboricultural interest. A very fine Gleditschia— 
a representative of a race of ornamental hardy de- 
ciduous trees—was noted. Before a large limb came 
off some years ago it was considered to be the finest 
of its kind in the kingdom. Platanus acerifolia is 
represented by a magnificent, symmetrical specimen, 
some 80 feet in height ; the girth ofits trunk at base 
measuring 18 feet, and the spread of its branches 
forming a perfect circle, being 66 feet. English Elms 
abound, and are represented by some stately examples, 
one we measured being 23 feet 6 inches in girth 
at the base of the trunk, and from 60 to 70 feet in 
height. A Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), a noble 
specimen, but damaged by storms, some 24 feet in girth 
at the base of the trunk; and an idea of the timber 
contained in it may be estimated from the fact that 
£30 has been offered for it, and refused. Ailantus 
glandulosa is a fine example, though somewhat 
damaged by the storms of last winter. Flowering 
Ashes were noted as being very conspicuous. The 
old Oaks are, as might be imagined in such a place, 
worthily represented. The columnar Oak, Quercus 
fastigiata, is well worthy of particular mention; but 
the Oaks, as a rule, have suffered by the storms, 
The Horse Chestnuts, of which there are many, are 
venerable trees. ‘Thuia gigantea was noted as doing 
well here, and was represented by fine symmetrical 
examples. Araucaria imbricata and Wellingtonia 
do not grow well, the light sandy soil not suiting 
their requirements ; and smoke and fogs have some- 
thing to do with their unhealthiness. 

The Mock Oranges, those useful and} effective 


flowering subjects, are much esteemed here, about a 
hundred fine bushes being distributed over the place. 
Very striking is the row of Poplars (common variety) 
planted by the moat, towering above every other 
form of tree growth—from 70 to 80 feet in height— 
trunks unusually large for this kind of tree. Unfor- 
tunately many of them are now decaying ; a number 
of them are about of one age, and seem to have been 
planted by one particular Bishop. However, to 
replace those whose end is approaching, Mr. 
Ballhatchet has planted several young ones. The 
storms of recent winters have something to answer 
for, in that they uprooted a fine but aged example of 
the Judas Tree, Cercis siliquastrum. 

A few words, by way of conclusion, on the indoor 
departments. As may be imagined in such a place, 
a great many subjects are grown for house decoration. 
These are done well, both foliage and flowering, con- 
sisting of the usual type of plants used for such 
work, fifteen houses being devoted to their culture. 


| There are some old vineries; the early one—at the 


time of our visit—was in “cutting,” and consisted 


| chiefly of Black Hamburgh, in capital condition. 
| A second early vinery was showing a splendid crop 
Vof fruit, all thinned and swelling well; and a later 


house looking well for an excellent crop. B. [Several 
illustrations of the historic trees at Fulham Palace 
were given in our volume for 1879, vol. xi.] 


NEW oR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM NITIDISSIMUM x, x. hyb., Angi. 
(SELENIPEDIUM NITIDISSIMUM.) 


ARE you a determined foe to hybrids? Then try 
to see the grand novelty just raised by Mr. Norman 
C. Cookson, Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne. It is a 
Cypripedium, whose parents are Cypripedium War- 
scewiczii (Selenipedium Warscewiczii caudatum 
roseum, not Cypripedium caudatum, Lindl., in Pazr- 
ton’s Flower Garden, which is the genuine caudatum, 
a variety of which is my Wallisii as it appears), and 
C. conchiferum. 

It has been compared with Cypripedium grande— 
the dimensions, indeed, are the same, but the leaf is 
much narrower, and the flower is, mejudice, quite 
distinct. Sepals broader, lightest whitish-ochre with 
numerous yellowish ultimately brown (always?) 
nerves. Tails apparently longer, yellowish in the 
centre downwards, still they get narrower when they 
become brown. There are two marginal brown lines 
at the superior part, and very short fine hairs on the 
upper border. The lip is longish, and the lateral 
extensions over the sac are remarkably smaller than 
in Cypripedium grande. The growth itself is as if 
varnished, brown with a central green stripe in the 
middle, pallid underneath and with translucent spots 
towards the base. The involved lobes of the lip are 
sulphur coloured with fine cinnamon spots. This 
is very effective. The two extensions are blunt, 
low, brown, small, staminode triangular, brown, 
with indian-purple hairs behind. Apiculus of stami- 
node very strong, bent underneath. The stalked 
ovaries are yery much longer than the spathaceous 
acute bracts. The inflorescence at hand has two 
immense flowers anda bud. What may not an older 
plant show! 

The leaf is 1} foot long by 14 inch wide, strongly 
keeled underneath on the mid-line. It is a great 
novelty. H. G. Ichh. f. 


Carrreya LABraTA Mossim (Lindl/.), var. PEETERSII 
(André)—Cartirya Preterst, André, Rev. Hort, 
1885, 271. 


This isa grand thing! Itis quite distinct from 
any of those striped Mossies which have appeared 
lately several times. The flower is of a very 
warm dark lilac-purple colour. The anterior disc 
of the lip has numerous confluent much darker 
lines. Light purple oblique lines run over the 
side lacinia, There is a small space of lightish 
yellow on each side between the lines of the 
anterior disc. It flowered first in 1883. It was 


exhibited in 1885 at Paris, when M. André described 
the plant. It arrived with C. Mossiz. The leaves 
are quite distinct, very showy, hard, light green, with 
very dark green spots. The pseudobulbs even are 
now reddish. It was kindly sent me, as the name 
implies, by Mr. A. A. Peeters, 58, Chaussee de Forest, 
58, St. Gilles, Bruxelles. H. G. Rchb. f. 


PHALZNOPSIS SUMATRANA VAR. Kiapaiana, N, Var. 


This is an unusually fine variety of Phalznopsis 
sumatrana. Sepals and petals rather broad, bright 
yellow, with red transverse bands. Lip light ochre- 
coloured; callus of the side lacinie (one on each 
side) orange, keel at the base of the mid lacinia 
well developed. Hairs on the anterior part of the 
lip uncommonly few. P. fasciata is similar, but very 
distinct in the details of the lip. A fresh importation 
of Mr. F. Sander, at whose wish it is dedicated—and 


| with great pleasure on my part—to the really excel- 
| lent American orchidist, Mr. W.J. Kimball, Roches- 
' ter, New York. H. G. Rchb.f. 


Mecactinium scaBerutum, Rolfe, 1. sp. 


* Megaclinium is a curious little genus, in which the 
rhachis is enlarged and much flattened laterally, the 
flowers being seated in a row on either side, the 
whole haying a very singular appearance. The 
flowers are much like those of Bulbophyllum, in 
which it is sometimes merged, the lip oscillating up 
and down on a slender elastic base. Eleven species 
have been described, all but one from tropical Africa, 
the majority western, the single extra-tropical one 
being M. Sandersoni, Hook. f., from Natal. A second 
extra-tropical species has now appeared, having been 
imported from Pondoland, and grown by Mr. Tillett 
from whom the specimen was received. 

It is a small plant with creeping rhizomes, 
tetragonal ovoid pseudobulbs, each with a pair of 
elliptical-oblong leaves, 2 inches or more long, 
and an erect inflorescence about twice this height. 
The peduncle tears about four sheathing bracts, the 
upper half being flattened, 4 inch broad, dull 
whitish-green densely spotted and marbled with 
dusky purple, and with seven or eight flowers on 
either side, of a dull purple colour, the base of the 
sepals being whitish-green with purple spots. The 
sepals outside are minutely papillose, giving a roughish 
surface—hence the name. The dorsal sepal is 
narrowly lanceolate, linear, acute, fleshy, 4—44 lin. 
long, the lateral sepals shorter, falcate, with broadly 
ovate base, and narrowly acuminate acute apex. 
The petals are falcate, reflexed, very narrowly linear 
acute, 2 lin. long. The shorter lip is sharply 
reflexed, the basal half broadly suborbicular, then 
rapidly narrowed into a broadly linear, obtuse apex. 
This upper half is strongly grooved inside, while a 
double keel outside extends to near the base. The 
very short column has a pair of broad fleshy wings 
which terminate as a pair of short obtuse teeth, besides 
which is another pair of triangular acute teeth at the 
apex of the column. Africa is not yet exhausted of 
its novelties. R.A. Rolfe. 


Cyprieepium x Arys, 2. hyb. 


Among the collection of hybrids of the late Dr. 
Harris, of Lamberhurst, Kent, a somewhat curious 
Cypripedium has recently flowered, which may be 
distinguished as above. The collection named has 
been acquired by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of 
Chelsea, but unfortunately the records of parentage, 
have either been lost or not kept with the plants. 
The flower presents but slight differences from C. 
venustum, and even these are very difficult to define 
—perhaps a little more colour towards the apex of 
the petals, and a few other slight modifications. But 
the leaves are altogether different from those of 
typical venustum, and very closely resemble C. 
Hooker or C. Bullenianum. It has therefore been 
considered as a probable hybrid between C. venus- 
tum and C. Hookere, which seems not unlikely. 
Its hybrid character is scarcely open to question, and 
the characters it presents agree more with those two 
species than with any other, as faras I am able to 
see. It is unfortunate that the parentage of so many 
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hybrids should be lost in this manner, although in 
many cases it is possible to give approximately 
correct guesses as to parentage. FR. A. Rolfe, 


THE BULB GARDENS OF 
HAARLEM. 
(Continued from p. 686, vol. iii., 3rd ser.) 


_ Harpy Frowers rrom C. G. van TuBERGEN, 
Jun., SwANENBURG.—I sent a few notes some time 
ago about the hardy plants in Messrs. Tubergen’s 
nursery. Since that time they have sent me various 
gatherings of hardy flowers. They write, June 24:— 
“Hyacinths and Tulips are lifted, and the bulb 
gardens are very bare of flower, but the hardy 
plant garden is quite an oasis among the bulb gar- 
dens.” I wondered at the time how it was that so 
many different classes of flowers could be success- 
fully cultivated in their loose sandy soil; but I am 
now informed that specially prepared beds of suitable 
soil are made up for the various classes of plants, and 
the examples of hardy flowers sent show how well 
they are grown. Something like a hundred varieties 
of Iris hispanica (the small bulbous Spanish Iris), 
and also the large bulbous Iris, usually termed the 
English Iris, were sent. Most of the English Iris 
blooms came in the bud state, and they expand their 
exquisitely tinted petals in water as freely as they 
do on the plants, the colours being more delicate ; 
they were very varied in colour—white, blush, laven- 
der, rose, blue, purple, deepest violet-purple, and 
even crimson, streaked and blotched in endless 
variety. No Orchids are more delicately beautiful. 
Such flowers, that can be purchased at two or three 
shillings per dozen, should be planted in every 
garden. Nearly a hundred spikes of Ixias, the 
flowers of very large size, and the colours of the 
most varied kind, with the leaves of a deep green 
colour to the tips, testify how well they grcw in the 
prepared soil. 

Of Lilium Thunbergianum four very distinct 
varieties were sent; whe prettiest one is Prince of 
Orange, apricot colour; an unnamed semi-double 
form was also very striking. L. pomponium, like a 
large form of tenuifolium, very elegant. L. mona- 
delphum Szoyvitzianum (Colchicum)—this is one of 
the most handsome of garden Lilies, and produced 
as many as eight flowers on a spike. lL. colum- 
bianum (the Oregon Lily) is a very pretty little 
species with rich orange flowers freely spotted. The 
ordinary L, Martagon, with a very long spike, and 
the pure white form, was also vigorous and very 
charming. Amongst the smallest flowered Lilies 
were the orange-scarlet L. carniolicum, L. tenui- 
folium, and L. pulchellum, quite scarlet; they are 
very charming at this season. 

Brodiza coccinea, of a rich magenta-crimson, with 
the segments of the mouth pale green, are in marked 
contrast to B. congesta, two flower-heads of which 
are also sent, the flowers of a pretty clear lilac 
colour. 

Hardy Orchids are represented by varieties of 
Orchis maculata, slender spikes of delicate pale pink 
flowers of Gymnadenia odoratissima, and the curious 
Listera ovata, besides a noble growth of the best of 
all hardy Orchises, Cypripedium spectabile, with its 
lovely white and rose flowers. Allium azureum, a 
very pretty Siberian species, with quite -globular 
heads of decided blue flowers. ‘Triteleia laxa 
maxima is quite a large form of this species, and a 
good large head of it was sent. Crinum longifolium 
album has pure white flowers with a greenish centre 
—a striking plant. A long spike of the clear yellow 
Eremurus Bungei was also sent; it is a Persian 
species, and one of the finest hardy garden plants 
introduced in recent years. This genus of Liliaceous 
plants contains some of the most noble examples of 
hardy flowering plants we have at present in cultiva- 
tion, Eremurus spectabilis has been in cultivation 
for many years—in fact, since 1800. It is figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, t. 4870, where it is stated to 
be a native of Altaic Sibezia, the Caucasus, Koor- 
distan, Tauria, Scinde, &c. E. robustus is a more 


recent introduction, and is one of the most noble of 
the species, throwing up spikes of peach-coloured 
flowers 9 to 10 feet in height. It was first flowered 
in Europe in 1871, in the Moscow Botanic Garden. 
It is also well figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 6726, and in Gartenflora, 769. A spike of its 
flowers has been grown 4 feet in length. They must 
all become popular garden plants when more 
plentiful. J. Doug/as. 


ROSES, 


—— 


Tue buds to be used for budding are in the best 
condition just about the time that the flower-shoot 
from which the buds are taken is bearing a fully 
open flower. It is best to use buds from shoots 
which have produced flowers. The bark of the stock 
must part freely from the wood, so that the bud may 
be placed in position without undue pressure. In- 
sert the buds on standards as near the base of the 
shoots as is practicable, leaving on the leaf-stalk, 
and removing before insertion any woody tissue there 
may be, but in so doing be careful not to injure the 
base ofthe bud. Bind round with worsted or matting, 
but this last I cannot recommend as the best. I 
prefer not to head back the newly-budded shoots on 
standards, but tie the points down to the old wood. 
Two or three weeks after budding they should be 
examined closely, and ties loosened where necessary. 
Summer pruning of the Banksian Rose may now be 
done. Cut off all shoots that have flowered, as well 
as all weak and spindly sprays. Allthe strongest shoots 
should be retained, nailed in or tied to wire and 
allowed to grow till the end of the season. Treated 
thus. and growing on a wall with a south aspect, the 
Banksian will flower freely every year, and yet to see 
it in this condition is the exception. Rosa rugosa 
is now flowering with me. It is a charming subject 
for growing in the front of shrubbery borders ; the 
flowers, which are single and of a deep rosy-pink in 
colour, together with its handsome foliage, render it 
a very striking object when growing amongst other 
dwarf shrubs, In the autumn months, when in fruit, 
it is also a conspicuous object. As soon as Austrian 
Brier and Persian Yellow have done flowering, the 
old flower-shoots and other superfluous wood should 
be cut off, laying in only the strongest shoots. which 
require to be well ripened to flower well the suc- 
ceeding year. Look over the beds of dwarf Roses, 
cutting out all Manetti suckers whenever they 
appear, Remove all seed-pods as soon as the petals 
fall. 

If it be desired to work up a stock of plants on 
their own roots, cuttings may be put in towards the 
end of the month; these should be taken off with a 
heel, and inserted in a good sandy compost in 5-inch 
pots, well drained, placing them round the sides of 
the pots, about a dozen in each; well water them 
overhead, and stand them in a shady place for a few 
days, then put them into a Cucumber or Melon 
frame, where successional crops are being grown, and 
where the cuttings will have the benefit of a little 
bottom-heat, and if not too hot the pots may be 
plunged to the rims and kept shaded from bright 
sunshine till they are rooted, at which period shift 
them singly into 3-inch pots, keeping them in the 
same place for a time, and later on harden off in cold 
frames. J. Horsefield, Heytesbury, Wilts. 


Gtorre DE MARGorTTIN, 


The Revue Horticole publishes in the number for 
June 1 a coloured plate of a new Rose called Gloire 
de Margottin. This Rose is said to have had one 
mother, viz., Gloire des Rosomenes, but several 
fathers, among whom Goubault (Tea) was pre- 
dominant. We suppose this means simply that the 
male parent is not exactly known, unless the Rose 
be like “Cerberus, three gentlemen in one,” each 
with its own father. The buds, according to the 
figure, are elegant, the flowers large, very double, 
brilliant crimson-red, which does not turn violet as 
the flower fades. Our contemporary speaks highly 
of it as a cut flower for market purposes. It does not 
look like an exhibition Rose. 


MUSHROOMS. 


Dorine the month of June just ended the soil of 
many of our meadows and pastures has been in that 
condition of warmth and moisture most favourable 
to the growth of outdoor Mushrooms, consequently 
a larger quantity has been gathered than has been 
known at this time of year for many seasons past. 
We were told last week by a gentleman that from 
his park had been gathered, for several days in suc- 
cession, 26 bushels of Mushrooms per day, and that 
these had realised in the London market 12s. per 
bushel. 

We were further informed—and this has also been 
found the case—on the estate of Sir J. B. Lawes, 
at Rothamsted, that Mushrooms grow most plenti- 
fully in pastures where the cattle had received a 
liberal supply of cotton-cake as food. This descrip- 
tion of food is known to result in an extremely 
rich manure, as is shown by the following figures, 
taken from a table compiled by Sir J. B, Lawes and 
Dr. Gilbert, showing the manure value of 1 ton of 
decorticated cotton-cake after consumption as 
cattle-food :— 


Total remaining for Manure :— 


Nitrogen i . 1435 1b. 
Phosphoric acid 24'5 ,, 
Potash ctr 10°95, 


Formerly a good deal of mystery was supposed to 
attach to the growth of Mushrooms, Thus Shelley 
says— 


“ Agarics, fungi, mildew, and mould, 
All start like mist from the wet ground cold.” 


But it is now well known that even the lowest order 
of plants do not start into life without some predis- 
posing cause, or without something or other has 
caused decay when they arise. And by the study of 
the phenomena connected with the growth of these 
plants modern investigations have made them per- 
fectly amenable to certain rules of artificial culture, 

Scientific research has further demonstrated the 
fact that Mushrooms are extremely nitrogenous 
bodies, and that they absorb immense quantities of 
both nitrogen and carbon in their growth, the source 
of which, until recent years, was supposed to be the 
atmosphere, but which is now proved to be the 
organic nitrogen of the soil itself; consequently the 
removal of the Mushrooms from a pasture is accom- 
panied by a considerable reduction in the amount of 
the organic nitrogen and carbon in the soil. Further, 
it has been proved in the Rothamsted investigations 
that the action of the mycelium of the fungi is not 
only to reduce the carbon in a greater proportion 
than the nitrogen of the soil, but to do so in a much 
greater degree in proportion to the amount assimi- 
lated, a portion of the carbon being doubtless ex- 
haled as carbonic acid. John J, Willis, Harpenden, 
July. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Tue following notes on vegetable products in 
Central Africa are gathered from a recent report fur- 
nished to the Foreign Office. Rubber, it is stated, 
is now found in very smail quantities, and, indeed, 
can scarcely be considered worthy of mention. This 
is undoubtedly owing to the destructive method 
adopted by the natives of extracting the juice. Under 
proper treatment rubber might have become a pro- 
fitable export. At Mount Zomba Landolphia florida 
was found in large quantities, but the plant is now 
almost exterminated. Rubber from this species sold 
in Africa last year for 1s, 6d. per pound. The culti- 
vation of rubber-yielding plants by Europeans appears 
to be attracting attention, and it is stated that a 
plant of Ficus elastica that had been introduced into 
a private garden had grown so well that it was in- 
tended to propagate it extensively. Indigo grows wild 
all along the slopes of Mount Zomba. It forms a 
large bush, and is perennial. Its growth is luxu- 
riant, and its cultivation and manufacture might 
possibly be undertaken with advantage, 
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Of the Kombe (Strophanthus), which has attracted 
so much attention in this country of late, it is 
stated that during last year over 1100 lb. were 
exported from the districts around Zomba, which 
realised in the London market 9s. per pound. The 
following description of the plant and its uses is 
given:—‘ Strophanthus is considered the most 
powerful poison the natives possess. It is found at 
a low level, and, as far as can be gathered from per- 
sonal observation and native sources, is not to be 
had on the highland. The supplies hitherto ob- 
tained have been drawn from the right bank of the 
River Shire below the Murchison Rapids. There is 
apparently more than one species, or, at least 
variety, the distinguishing feature being a much 
smaller pod and fewer seeds. At present informa- 
tion relative to these other varieties is scant. The 
Strophanthus is a strong climbing plant,and is always 
found in the vicinity of high trees on which it sup- 
ports itself. The stem varies in diameter, but has an 
average of afew inches. It lies on the ground in 
folds, the branches supporting themselves on the 
nearest trees. The young branches have a rod- 
habit, and are in appearance not unlike Elder. The 
fruit grows in pairs, and has a peculiar appearance, 
very like a pair of immense horns hanging to a 
slender twig. The fruit begins to ripen in July and 
lasts till the end of September. Thenativesare quite 
ignorant of its age or how old a plant may be before 
it bears fruit. The native method of preparing 
the poison is very simple. They first deprive 
the seeds of their hairy appendages, and then pound 
them in a mortar until they have reduced them to 
pulp; a little water is then added. ‘This is done by 
using the bark of a tree containing a gummy sub- 
stance, which helps to keep the poison on the arrow 
in the event of its striking against a bone. The 
poison thus prepared is spread upon the arrow, and 
allowed to dry. Game wounded by arrows poisoned 
with Strophanthus dies quickly; the flesh is eaten 
without evil effect. The only precaution taken is 
to squeeze the juice of the Baobab bark in the wound 
made by the arrow, and this counteracts the evil 
effect of the poison. Buffalo and all smaller game 
are killed by this poison.” 

Though fibres are much in use amongst the 
natives, it is said to be doubtful whether those of 
native preparation would command a profitable sale 
in the home market. In the highlands of Zomba 
Sanseviera longiflora grows abundantly, and Likanga 
fibre is obtained from it. At lower elevations, such 
as Lake Shirwa ; and Livingstonia, another species, is 
found. The fibre which is obtained from the 
leaf might be used for coarse manufactures, but 
proper machinery would be required to perfectly 
crush the leaves and obtain the fibre. The Buaze 
fibre (Securidaca longipedunculata) is used by the 
natives for stringing beads and for making twine ; 
and a fibre known as Ntingo, said to be from a 
Tiliaceous plant, is much used by the fishermen on 
Lake Nyassa for making nets. 

On the subject of Coffee culture it is stated that, 
promising as it seemed to be two years ago, the 
result hitherto obtained has not realised the expecta- 
tions of the planters, and though the quality of the 
Coffee grown at Zomba has been established beyond 
doubt, still more experience is required before it 
can with certainty be said whether the cultivation of 
Coffee in those districts of Africa will be successful 
or not: The crops grown last year, both in the 
Mandala and Zomba districts, were to a great extent 
rendered unsaleable by the berry becoming diseased 
just before attaining maturity. The same disease is 
said to be showing itself again this year, the cause 
of which is partly attributed to allowing the trees to 
bear too profusely, In Coffee culture the difficulty 
of obtaining labour presents a serious obstacle. At 
the season when the planter requires a large supply 
of labour to keep down weeds and plant out new 
ground, the natives are all employed making their 
own gardens, and will not do other work. 

Proprietors of small plantations may, with their 
few permanent hands, tide over the difficulty till 
workers can be obtained, but the question of labour 


forms a serious consideration, and will tell greatly 
against any foreign enterprise on a large scale being 
successfully carried out in this country. Another 
drawback to the prospects of Coffee planters is the 
heavy transit freights to the coast. Until com- 
petition brings about a lower rate of charges, a 
serious barrier is opposed to the development of 
European enterprise in these territories. 

In favour of the cultivation of Coffee it may 
be stated, that land with suitable soil can be 
purchased cheaply. Though unlimited acreage of 
good soil may not be obtainable, still sufficiently 
large areas to justify planters in establishing 
plantations can readily be got. At present about 
90 acres of land in the Zomba and Blantyre dis- 
tricts are under Coffee cultivation, a considerable 
portion being new plantation formed this year. 
Sugar-cane grows well in the Zomba district, and is 
rich in saccharine matter. It is successfully cul- 
tivated and manufactured by Messrs. Buchanan 
Brothers, who have erected a sugar-mill on their 
estate. At present it would not pay to export sugar 
from Zomba, and as yet it hag only found a local 
market with the Europeans in these districts. The 
natives, though very fond of sugar, have not shown 
any desire to purchase the manufactured article. 

A few Tea plants have been introduced, and grow 
fairly well; but as yet nothing definite can be said 
of the prospects of Tea plantations. In the high- 
lands it is doubtful whether the cultivation would 
ever prove successful, and the uncertainty of labour 
would render it a very precarious undertaking. 

Cinchona has been introduced and shows every 
prospect of its cultivation being a success, from the 
fact that plants three years’ old are now 6 feet high. 


“It remains to be seen whether the quality of the bark 


will justify the planters’ investment of capital, and 
whether the state of the market will offer encourage- 
ment. A small plantation of 1000 plants has been 
formed this season at Zomba. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLEMATIS BALEARICA. 


Amone the excellent illustrations of the Flora of 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, in course of publica- 
tion by Prof. Willkomm, t. 122, recently published, 
is devoted to an excellent figure of this very elegant 
Clematis, which, though long since introduced into 
our gardens is not seen so often as its beauty 
warrants. This may arise from its being slightly 
tender on cold soils and in exposed situations, when 
it does not flower freely, but the elegantly cut 
foliage and its deep green colour render it most 
desirable in suitable situations. Prof. Willkomm 
retains the name balearica but considers is as a 
form of C. cirrosa with more deeply divided leaves. 
In the same fascicle is figured a variety of C. cirrosa 
with the perianth segment thickly spotted with red. 
The plant is figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 
1878, vol. ix., p. 501. 


ZENOBIA PULVERULENTA. 


Mr. Vertegans sends us blooms ofthis very beauti- 
ful hardy shrub. Though by no means new, it is not 
nearly so often grown as its merits warrant. The 
glaucous leaves and racemes of flowers, like those of 
Lily of the Valley on a large scale, are very orna- 
mental. A figure of the plant will be found in our 
columns, July 28, 1883. 


EMBOTHRIUM COCCINEUM. 


In the grounds of Eastdon House, the residence of 
H. Waterfield, Esq., near Starcross, on the South 
Devon coast, with an eastern aspect, is growing one 
of the finest specimens of Embothrium coccineum I 
have ever seen. It is now about 12 feet high and 
the same in width, and for some time past has been 
full of bloom of a most exquisite vermilion colour. 
It has now stood eleven seasons outdoors perfectly 
healthy. The bed prepared for its reception, says 
Mr. Bach, the gardener, was half loam and peat. It 
seeds freely, but he has not been able to get any to 
germinate, P. ?, 


Tue Leaves or TREES. 


A feature common to the great majority of trees 
and shrubs, evergreen and deciduous, indige- 
nous and exotic, representing, as they do, many 
families, is that the leaves borne on their stem 
and stronger branches are as large—generally 
larger—and, I believe, not less, but usually more 
numerous, than those borne on weaker shoots. 
This seems consistent with their more favoured 
position on the central and stronger sap channels ; 
more favoured as to light, whereby they are pre- 
sumably enabled, in accordance with the most 
modern physiological view, to assimilate while 
unfolding a greater quantity of nutrient matter, 
their ultimate size being determined by the amount. 
Briefly stated, the size of the leaves of such plants 
is, normally, in proportion to the volume of the 
shoot. But this rule is not unbroken. Nature 
would not be true to herself were she not occasion- 
ally phenomenal. 

I have for many years, at intervals, been puzzling 
my brains to account physiologically for the com- 
paratively small leaves borne on the stems or leader 
shoots of Firs (Abies), and, but in a less well- 
marked degree, of Spruces (Picea). The feature is, 
perhaps, best exemplified in the case of adolescent 
and doubtless also old trees of Abies Lowiana. 
Readers well acquainted with the tree will at once 
think of, if they cannot see, the long—up to 3 inches 
or more—rather broad, obtuse or emarginate leaves 
of the stronger branches. The stem leaves, on the 
contrary, are short, pointed, with the blade narrow, 
and in many cases irregular on the edges, or con- 
stricted, and all archedly incuryed. These are 
excessively disproportionate to the leaves of all but the 
uppermost branches. The rule seems to be—the 
smaller the volume of the shoot, the greater the leaf 
surface. The smaller branches, wherever situated, 
are more or less overshadowed, seldom well favoured 
as to light. The volume of the stem-shoot would 
seem to be attained at the expense of the leaves. 
Hither this, or the latter are exceedingly sensitive 
to light. A factor calculated to prejudicially affect 
the size of leaves is exposure, not so much to light 
—though this has a retarding effect—as to detri- 
mental weather, as strong or chilly winds and 
rains; and it cannot be doubted that stem-leaves, 
in their elevated position, are specially subject to 
such influences, But the relative smallness of stem- 
leaves to those of the branches would seem to be 
generic; at least it may be said to be common—I 
will not say peculiar—to the genera Abies and Picea. 
This, however, in a specifically variable degree, the 
extreme culminating, as I have already remarked, in 
Abies Lowiana. Geo. Syme, May 11. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS., 


DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 


Aw illustration of a fine plant of this useful 
species is seen at fig. 1, which is a representation 
of the notable specimen exhibited at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's meeting on March 13 last at 
South Kensington. It was grown by Mr. Hast, gr. 
to F. Wigan, Esq., Clare Lane, Hast Sheen, and, 
when exhibited, was fully 4 feet in height, and, as 
may be seen, wonderfully full of flowers. 


IoNOPSIS PANICULATA. 


This desirable species belongs to a small genus of 
epiphytal Orchids coming from Tropical America. 
The pseudobulbs are small; leaves lanceolate, about 
4—6 inches long, from the axils of which erect 
flower-stalks issue bearing-flowers. The colour of 
the flowers varies considerably in different plants, 
but is usually of a pretty bluish-white; the broad 
bilobed lip has a purple spot at its base. The 
flowers remain for a long time without fading, and, 
according to ‘‘ Descourtilz” in Williams’ Orchid 
Manual, they remain fresh in their native forests from 
September until the following May. Grown in small 
pans, suspended from the roof in the warm-house, 
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they do well. The species is to be seen in flower at 
the Vineyard Nurseries, Garston, F. Ashton. 


Burzsorpytitum Lozsu. 


f@ With the exception of a few species the Bulbophyl- 
lums afford very few which are worthy the attention 
of the ordinary cultivator. The species under notice 
is perhaps the best; the flowers, which are solitary 
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HARDY PLANTS. 


CALTHA PALUSTRIS, FL.-PL.—Most persons are 
acquainted with the common Marsh Marigold, but 
not with the double form, which, however, is a plant 
deserving of a more extended cultivation in our 
gardens than it has at present. It is eminently adapted 
for growing at the base of rockeries, margins of 


Fic. 1.—specrwEN PLANT OF DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM, 


and produced on radical scapes, are large, with sepals 
and petals of a deep tawny-yellow ; the upper lip is 
spotted at the back with purple. It thrives well in 
sphagnum in pan or basket suspended from the roof 
in the warm house, and whilst growing requires a 
considerable amount of moisture. A plant is now 
flowering in the Vineyard Nurseries, Garston. F. A. 


ROYAL GARDENS, KeEw.—A refreshment pa- 
vilion is to be forthwith erected in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, near the Pagoda. , 


(sEE P. 8.) 


ornamental water, or in undrained pieces of ground 
where only semi-aquatic species will grow, and further 
it will be found useful for cutting. The flowers are 
of a deep yellow, very double, and are produced on 
branched stalks from 9 to 12 inches high, with deep 
green orbicular leaves. As to soil and climate it 
does not appear to be at all fastidious so long as it 
can enjoy plenty of moisture at the roots, although 
the latter does not seem to be indispensable to it at 
all times, as we have it growing here in the her- 
baceous borders, but not so luxuriantly. It is pro- 
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pagated by division, which should be done imme- 
diately after the flowering period or early in the 
autumn before the leayes die down. 


MERTENSIA SIBIRICA, 


This handsome hardy perennial is now flowering 
in the herbaceous border. As the specific name 
would lead one to infer, it is quite hardy, and on this 
account there need be no hesitation about growing 
if in northern counties or in exposed situations. 
The flowers are pale pink in a young state, changing 
to a beautiful porcelain-blue when fully expanded, 
and are produced on a loose, terminal, pendent cyme, 
which gives it a somewhat graceful appearance. 
The leaves are of a bluish-green tint, ovate, acu- 
minate, the upper ones sessile, lower ones stalked ; 
height of inflorescence about 15 inches, but in good 
soils would probably attain 2 feet, and as such would 
make a very good second or third-row plant in a 
mixed border. Although most at home in rather 
damp loamy soils it will do very well on a fairly 
well-drained south border, but in this case will have 
to be watered. The plant is easily increased by 
division either in spring or autumn. 


ANEMONE VITIFOLIA 


at the present time is flowering profusely on the 
rockery here. The flowers are cross-shaped, about 
1 inch across. Sepals white, forming a pleasing 
contrast to the pale lemon-coloured stamens, and are 
borne on stems about 15 inches high. It is scarcely 
adapted for rockeries on account of its creeping 
rootstocks, which spreads with much rapidity when 
in a favourable soil ; but for planting along the sides 
of woodland walks, or in shady nooks and corners 
amongst hardy Ferns, nothing is more suitable, and 
in flowering it follows closely upon those earlier 
A. apennina and A. ranunculoides. <A light well 
drained soil of poor character, with partial shade 
overhead, will be found to suit it. 


A. SYLVESTRIS. 


In this we have a species that ought to be grown 
on all rockeries where choice subjects are in request. 
The flowers are of a more pure white than the above 
named, and are more than twice the size, and the 
plant grows from 9 to 12 inches in height. It will 
be found useful for cutting purposes, being equal in 
appearance to A. japonica alba. A deep, rich, 
sandy loam is what it delights in, but will also grow 
well in a chalky soil, with a little peat added thereto, 
and may be increased by dividing the rootstock early 
in the spring. 


HierAcIuM AURANTIACUM. 


In this we have an extremely pretty Composite— 
one that ought to find a place in all collections of 
hardy plants, not only on account of its freedom in 
flowering, but by reason of its being so distinct 
amongst herbaceous subjects ; and in addition to this 
it will be found not at all fastidious as to soil or 
situation. The flowers are of a deep orange-scarlet 
in colour, and are borne on stems from 12 to 18 
inches high, in terminal fastigiate panicles, with 
individual flowers about an inch in diameter, and 
which will be at their best from about the present 
time for some few weeks to come. Unlike many 
good things, it is not slow to increase, and may be 
freely raised from seed, and the old roots divided 
into single crowns, either in spring or autumn ; 
indeed, after it has once become well established in 
a garden, the object will rather be to prevent undue 
increase, not that it will assume the character ofa 
weed by any means. 


TRADESCANTIA VIRGINICA ROSEA. 


‘ Although this has been in commerce some few years, 
it is, comparatively speaking, seldom met with in old 
gardens, and seems to be little known outside those 
places where the most select collections are grown. 
The flowers are of a beautiful rose colour, and in this 
respect only does it differ from the well-known 
T. virginica. It is equally free in flowering, and 
quite as useful in all other points, requiring similar 
treatment in regard to culture, and is increased by 
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division. A peaty loam suits it best, but it will 
grow in any fairly good garden soil, attaining a 
height of 2 feet, and flowers from now till the end of 
the summer. 


LycHNIS DIURNA PLENA. 


This is a double form of our common wild flower 
which has found its way into gardens. It is a double 
Rose Campion, and its great recommendation centres 
in its long period of flowering—May to July—and in 
its prolific flowering propensity and usefulness for 
cutting purposes. As a second-row plant—growing 
to a height of 2 feet—it will be found an acquisition. 
Propagated by division. 


GERANIUM PLATYPETALUM. 


Perhaps this is one of the most showy and attrac- 
tive Geraniums that one could wish to meet with. 
In the herbaceous border here it certainly is a picture 
just now, and will continue to be so for another 
month or so. The plant grows about 2 feet high; 
the flowers are borne in profusion, and in general 
appearance resembles G. pratense. The colour is 
rich violet-blue, the inner surface of the petals being 
veined with dark purple lines. A well-drained and 
poor calcareous soil suits it very well, and the roots 
may be divided early in the spring; and before 
flowering the plants should be staked and tied, as 
else the wind will probably break them down. 


CyNoGLOssUM MONTANUM. 


This, the Hound’s-tongue, is a British plant, not 
anfrequently met with in its wild state, and worthy 
of cultivation in gardens. The flowers are borne on 
stems of from 15 to 18 inches high, and are produced 
in drooping or pendent racemes, and are of a deep 
bluish-purple tinge. It may be raised from seed 
sown early in the autumn or the following 
spring, and treated as ordinary biennials, and should 
be grown in a light, well-drained soil. J. Horsefield, 
eytesbury, Wilts. 


FOREST PRODUCE OF 
BORDEAUX. 


Tue British Consul at Bordeaux, reporting on the 
forests of his consular district, says that the Pine 
forests cover about one-third of the Department of 
the Gironde, and consist almost entirely of the pin 
maritime (Pinus Pinaster), which have to a great 
extent been planted in recent times in the Landes 
district, the soil there being unadapted to any other 
kind of cultivation. The two chief products obtained 
from these forests, viz., wood and resin, have now 
‘become an important, and in some instances the 
‘sole source of revenue of the inhabitants of those 
districts. 

In the parts distant from towns and other inha- 
ibited places it is the production of resin which is 
principally resorted to, whilst in others which are 
mearer to Bordeaux, or other ports of shipment, or to 
means of transportation, the production of pit props, 
railway sleepers, telegraph poles, and wood for fuel. 
forms the chief business. 

The collection of resin affords a living to a large 
number of the very poorest persons, and the recent 
decline in the exportation of this article from 
Bordeaux—which about twenty years ago was very 
extensive—has, therefore, been a great misfortune 
to the inhabitants of some parts of the Landes dis- 
tricts. This decline has been caused by the annually 
increasing competition of the United States of 
America, which country, since the conclusion of the 
Ciyil War, has become the chief exporter of resin to 
London, Hamburg, and Antwerp, to the almost entire 
exclusion of Bordeaux, which used formerly to send 
considerable shipments to the ports mentioned. 


Pine Or. 


A new kind of oil under this name is now made 
from the refuse of resin after the same has been 
employed in making turpentine. This Pine oil is 
used at Bordeaux in some private houses as a light- 
ing material, and burns very brightly; it is cheaper 
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than refined petroleum, and free from explosive 
properties. The Pine trees do not appear to suffer 
from the extraction of the resin, providing it is done 
carefully ; indeed, it is stated that the wood of such 
trees is better fitted for certain purposes, such as 
paper-making, and for making pyroligneous acids, 
than when the resin is not extracted. 

Comparatively few other trees of any height 
besides Pines are to be met within this Department 
excepting in private parks and gardens; amongst 
these kinds the Oak and Elm are the most common. 
Oaks are grown in considerable quantities all over 
the country for fuel in private houses at Bordeaux 
and elsewhere, for in spite of coal being less ex- 
pensive, it is but little used for heating purposes. 
Small sized Acacias and one kind of Willow are 
grown largely for props for the Vines, and two other 
kinds of Willow, Salix viminalis and S. vitellina, 
are cultivated—the former for use in basket-making, 
and the latter for making barrel hoops. Both kinds 
are exported to the United Kingdom; barrel hoops 
from this district especially are much in demand in 
Scotch ports engaged in the herring trade. 


MARKET GARDENING. 


wg 
«THE CREWE,” KENILWORTH. 


Occastonat brief paragraphs referring to Straw- 
berries or Mushrooms have suggested to the public 
that Kenilworth is developing an important garden- 
ing industry. Probably few are aware, however, of 
the extent to which fruit and vegetables are grown 
for sale in this neighbourhood, or of the perfection to 
which market gardening has been brought. It is not 
too much to say, that in recent years, the market gar- 
dening business has been revolutionised, great skill 
and intelligence having been devoted to the raising of 
garden produce, and railway companies have, generally 
speaking, applied themselves to the task of conveying 
perishable commodities all over the country with 
greater rapidity than formerly. Probably the pur- 
chaser at Manchester of a pound of Mushrooms 
would be surprised to learn that: but afew hours pre- 
viously the edible was growing a hundred miles 
away; and a similar customer in Birmingham would 
be not a little startled were he told that but an hour 
previously his purchases were growing in fields near 
to the Castle ruins at Kenilworth. 

Villiers Hill, on which “The Crewe” is situated, 
was formerly a part of the domains of the Earl of 
Clarendon, but it was a few years ago bought by 
Mr. C. F. Trepplin, of Wootton Court—where, by 
the way, is one of the finest collections of Conifers to 
be seen in the Midlands. Situate about a mile from 
Kenilworth Station it is approached through a 
charming country road running into what is known 
as Glasshouse Lane, and from this lane an occupation 
road leads through a couple of fields, after passing 
the first of which the market garden ground 
is observed. Immediately on passing the second gate 
the cart-road is perceived to be lined with Mushroom 
hills. Remembering the character of some of the 
kinds of fungi which grow even in the Midlands the 
visitor may well be wary; but the field being freely 
spotted with these white domes suggests that, early 
in the season as if is, these must also be Mushrooms. 
Mr. Murdoch, the market garden manager, is an 
experienced horticulturist who has been with Mr. 
Trepplin seventeen years, having laid out the grounds 
and plantation at Wootton Court, and the state of 
“The Crewe” gardens bears abundant testimony to 
his ability and good management. 

Mushrooms are grown likewise in a long, low shed, 
in which, by means of a little heat afforded by a flue, 
a supply is obtained in the winter. The beds, which 
are raised to the height of several feet, were freely 
spotted with “buttons,” though a large quantity had 
been picked during the day. Barns and other out- 
buildings are filled with numerous other beds in like 
condition and in almost every conceivable situation, 
even some old cowpens being utilised for Mushroom 
culture. In the greenhouses are to be seen some 


Tomatos of splendid size and colour. In another 
house Cucumbers hang in plenty, and in the vineries 
the Vines give promise of an abundant supply o 
fruit. The cut flower business is an important de- 
partment at “The Crewe,’ and among the subjects 
grown is a Maréchal Niel Rose, from which a thou- 
sand choice blooms were cut in Master week. 


While other farmers have been failing, financially 
speaking, in ordinary agricultural pursuits, Mr. 
Trepplin has turned to fruit farming apparently with 
great success. Though the distance from the rail- 
way station is somewhat of a drawback, the situation 
of this flower, fruit, and Mushroom farm is almost 
all that could be desired, and the area of land under 
cultivation is being extended. The markets at Bir- 
mingham, Coventry, and Manchester draw from this 
source large supplies. Last week of Mushrooms 
alone an average of 100 1b. a day was sent ofl, with 
an extra 100 lb. on Saturday, and on Monday last 
over 270 lb. were consigned to different dealers, a 
large quantity being consigned to Manchester by the 
night trains. The Mushroom business is now at its 
full, being this year remarkably early—the atmo- 
spheric and other conditions having been so favour- 
able as to have advanced the season for meadow 
Mushrooms by six or eight weeks. 

Kenilworth has acquired a reputation recently for 
Strawberries, a tremendous quantity having for some 
years been sent to market. Of the 21 acres of 
gardens at ‘The Crewe” 8 acres are appropriated to 
Strawberry beds, and last year during the season as 
many as 1000 lb. a day on an average were picked. 
This year the general supply may not be so large— 
in fact, it is expected to be under‘an average year for 
quantity. Owing to the extraordinary drought of last 
year the plants did not ripen their crowns. There 
are consequently fewer flower-spikes, but it is some 
consolation to know that the quality will probably 
be all that could be desired ; the plants look healthy 
and strong, and there are hopes of a fair crop of very 
fine fruit. 

A plantation of Cherry trees, an acre in extent, 
was noted; as also a very fine plantation of Currant 
bushes. Plums and stone fruit generally is expected 
to be a comparative failure. In this connection, 
however, Mr. Murdoch has some cause for satisfac- 
tion, and he is not indisposed to refer to it. Itis 
generally considered to be prudent to plant stone- 
fruit trees in low situations ; Mr. Murdoch, however, 
some time ago planted trees on 30 acres of upland— 
the situation being considerably elevated. The idea 
was condemned—it was generally believed that he 
was making a great mistake, and if was prophesied 
that the Plum trees especially would never do any 
good. It isa remarkable fact, however, that this 
orchard has enjoyed an almost total immunity from 
blight, the trees having been slightly touched. On 
this hill the trees are laden with heavy crops of 
fruit, healthy, and bright-looking—a complete con- 
trast to the state of the trees in sheltered situations. 
Large quantities of Cucumbers are grown at Kenil- 
worth—one gardener making them a specialty. 
From the “ Coventry Herald and Free Press.” 


NURSERY NOTES. 


ORCHIDS AT MESSRS. HUGH LOW & 
CO.’S., CLAPTON. 


Tar latest novelty, Cypripedium bellatulum, 
illustrated at p. 747 of our last volume, may, at the 
present time, be said to be the great attraction at 
the Clapton Nurseries, the plant being a lucky intro- 
duction of this firm. Six large houses are entirely filled 
with established Cypripediums, and four more are in 
the course of filling with more recently introduced 
species, such as C. Godefroyz ; but among the whole 
of the numerous kinds'injflower none are so noticeable 
as ©. bellatulum, a great quantity of which is in 
bloom, and among which some new aud handsome 
varieties are to be found; one has already been cer- 
tificated as ©. b. roseum, and now there appear 
others with pale yellow ground, and one with ivory- 
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white flowers blotched with pale pink. As a new 
plant C, bellatulum is undoubtedly the plant of 
the year, as far as the present time. Among the 
Cypripediums, a houseful of C. Lawrenceanum 
gives a great show of bloom; a large quantity of 
C. Sanderianum exhibits that fine plant; and C. 
Argus, C. ciliolare, C. Stonei, C. Lowii, C. Veitchii, 
C. concolor Regnieri, C. Parishii, and several forms 
of C. barbatum, of C. b. nzevium is the best, are also 
in flower. 

_The Cattleyas and Lelias seem to improve in 
vigour and condition here every year. So many 
houses are filled with them, that it is no light matter 
to go the full round. Luckily for the visitor, the 
best of those which are in bloom are brought to the 
ends of the houses. The Mossix-house exhibits 
some fine forms, distinguished by their broad, open, 
and richly-coloured labellum. Some handsome 
forms in the way of C. M. aurantiaca, with orange- 
coloured throats; and C. M. Reineckiana, with 
white or pearly-tinted petals, are also very attractive. 
Cattleya Mendelii also give a grand display; some 
plants have pure white petals, with only a rose- 
coloured mark on the labellum; some white, with 
rich carmine lips; and some have large pale rose 
flowers, with large and frilled crimson labellums, 
like that of C. M. Rothschildiana. The variable 
Cattleya Gaskelliana, with its fine fragrant flowers, 
gives in a good importation varieties which re- 
semble almost all others of the large-flowered 
Cattleyas. In all importations, however, the bulk 
of the varieties are pale, which makes the 
more intense-coloured forms of this section 
of more value than similar forms of C. Trianzx. 
Messrs. Low have two superb varieties of C. Gas- 
kelliana which closely resemble fine forms of C. 
exoniensi X, so richly coloured are their labellums ; 
another is almost identical with a well-grown 
autumn-flowering C. labiata, and a fourth has large 
white flowers with the barest suspicion of a pearly 
tint over them—a very beautiful form. Other 
varieties appear with the mottled lip of C. Mossiz, 
and, indeed, innumerable other odd and pretty 
variations. 

Many C. gigas, some Lelia purpurata, Cattleya 
superba, and other showy Brazilian plants, are in 
bloom in the intermediate-houses; and the Odonto- 
glossum-houses have sufficient plants in bloom to 
show the excellent quality of O. crispum and O. 
Pescatorei, which have yielded such fine hybrids. 

Vandas, Aérides, Angrecums, Saccolabiums, &c., 
are grown in great quantities; among them Vanda 
Amesiana, which has tall spikes of rosy flowers, 
almost identical in appearance to those of Phalx- 
nopsis Lowii, maybe said to be the best new plant. 
Vanda teres, Saccolabium Blumei, and others are in 
bloom ; and among the houses of well-grown Phalx- 
nopsis the new paper-white P. gloriosa stands out 
very distinctly among good sprays of P. Sanderiana, 
P. amabilis, P. grandiflora, P. Schilleriana, and P. 
Luddemanniana superba. 

The Dendrobe-houses have hundreds of well- 
flowered plants of the charming D. Bensonx, D. 
Parishii, D. rhodopterygium, D. Dalhousieanum, D. 
cambridgeanum, D. suavissimum, D. hercoglossum, 
D. triadenium, D. erystallinum, D. transparens, &c. 
The Masdevallias have a fine show of varieties of 
M. Harryana, exhibiting very fine forms, especially 
among the scarlet and crimson colours. With them 
M. racemosa, M. ionocharis, and other odd species 
are in bloom, and in other cool houses Lycastes, 
Oncidiums, Sophronites, &c., have many things in 
flower. 


Orcums at Messrs. Verrcn’s, CHELSEA. 


The English raised hybrids become more numerous 
and interesting year by year, and seldom can one 
visit the nurseries without finding something to 
admire or something instructive. One of the most 
remarkable hybrid Dendrobiums is now in flower, 
viz., D. porphyrogastrum x. The sepals and petals 
are pale pink, the lip rose-purple. The flowers are not 
of a large size, considering it is a cross between D. 
Huttoni and D. Dalhousieanum. With it was 
another hybrid raised at Chelsea—D. rhodostoma, 


D. Huttoni x D. sanguinolentum. It is a very 
pretty thing, with white sepals and petals, and lip 
purplish tipped. The pretty Thunia Veitchiana was 
flowering very freely. It is quite an acquisition, 
combining, as it does, the characteristics of its 
parents—T. Marshalliana and T. Bensonz. Cypri- 
pedium Tautzianum X was in flower. It is a distinct 
and pretty hybrid. The sepals are flushed with 
purple on a white ground. The lip is rosy-purple. 
It originated by crossing C.barbatum and C. niveum. 

Many good varieties of Cypripedium were in 
flower, and it was observed that the best of them 
are hybrids raised inthe nursery. C. grande x is the 
most striking of them. C. Harrisianum superbum is 
a fine form of this well-known hybrid; C. super- 
ciliare ornatum is quite distinct and handsome; C. 
conchiferum x is also a vigorousand striking hybrid ; 
so also is C. selligerum majusX, a much superior 
form. In the Cattleya-house was found, although 
so late, a good display, comprising C. Triane 
Mendelii, C. Mossix, C. Gaskelliana, C. gigas, C. 
Forbesii, and C. Schroderi. The pretty little Angrx- 
cum faleatum was profusely covered with its pure 
white sweetly scented flowers. Pholidota imbricata 
is very curious, with its pendulous twisted spikes of 
brownish-coloured flowers. Burlingtonia fragrans is 
also very charming, the flowers sweet-scented, and 
pure white, the crest on the lip being yellow. 
Broughtonia sanguinea had also flowered freely, and 
amongst Dendrobiums one of the most lovely was 
D. Bensonz, plants of which were flowering freely ; 
its spikes of white flowers, which have a distinct 
blotch on the lip, are charming. Specimens of D. 
Jamesianum were very striking ; Cypripedium bella- 
tulum was observed in quantity and in good variety. 
For the last week in June we have rarely seen such a 
good display in these nurseries. 


LIFTING AND STORING DAF- 
FODILS. 


I wovtp like to say a few words upon this very 
important subject, at a time when those bulb growers 
who make Daffodils a specialty will be turning their 
thoughts in the direction of the subject of this note. 
It is no small matter—I speak from experience—and 
is as important as it is considerable. 

Some little time since Mr. J. Walker, of Whitton, 
gave a very interesting paper on Daffodils generally, 
and in the course of his observations touched— 
though far too lightly—on the matter of lifting and 
storing them. As regards the lifting, 1 was under 
the impression, until I read Mr. Walker’s remarks 
on the subject, that there was but one generally 
accepted opinion respecting them, viz., that they are 
best left undisturbed for several years. Nurserymen 
who grow these largely are compelled to set this 
dictum aside, and in many cases to lift their 
stocks annually, in order to secure a sufficiency 
of saleable bulbs. But if I read Mr, Walker's 
remarks aright I believe I am correct in con- 
cluding that his observations are intended to 
be for the well-being of the bulbs themselves, rather 
than the expense entailed by the operation. I con- 
fess, however, I cannot quite reconcile the following 
passages of the paper in question:—“It will be 
found that some varieties will require to be lifted 
every year, while others may remain in the same 
spot for a number of years, and do well;” and then 
follow the somewhat conflicting observation—“ If 
it were not for the labour and expense it would 
entail, I would lift all my bulbs every year.” It is 
to be regretted, in looking at the first quotation, that 
Mr. Walker, with his wide experience in these 
matters, had not named a few each of those kinds 
which are benefited by annual lifting, and also those 
that are benefited by being left alone. But taking 
into careful consideration Mr. Walker’s reasons for 
not lifting annually, it reduces the weight of the 
first quotation to a minimum. In your issue of 
April 28, p. 524, Mr. Murphy, of Clonmel, in refer- 
ence to this subject, asks, “Is the evidence in 
favour of lifting every year?” To which I reply, 
from an all-round point of view, Certainly not; 


nor can I see that Mr. Walker's statement is 
sufficient proof that annual lifting is beneficial. 
The result of annually lifted stock is always different 
at a glance against those that have remained undis- 
turbed for two or three years. There is a lack of 
vigour and natural boldness, and particularly is 
this noticeable in such things as Ard Righ, spurius 
varieties, the bicolors generally, Emperor, obvallaris, 
ornatus, poeticus pl., and many more. The kinds 
I have named I would never think of disturbing 
under three or four years at the least, and the last 
two will go on for some years longer, improving 
annually. We have had nothing finer this year than 
our Horsfieldii, which has not been disturbed for 
two seasons, while Emperor and Empress have pro- 
duced magnificent blooms; the former still carrying 
foliage nearly 24 feet long—a vigour to which 
annually planted stock is foreign: the same thing 
affecting in a corresponding degree a great number, 
if not all of them. Some weeks ago I took out a few 
“rogues” of nobilis and obvallaris, the former 
having been in the ground three years, and the latter 
four; the blossoms of the first-named were a credit 
to its title, and the latter I have never seen finer 
blooms ; the stems, however, will furnish some idea 
of their great strength when left alone, many of these 
being upwards of 16 inches from the ground line to 
the point where the trumpet assumes a horizontal 
direction : against this our annually lifted stock of 
N. obvallaris rarely exceeds 10 inches high, the 
flowers being proportionately smaller. As a whole 
I think there are few which improve more by letting 
alone than the double sorts, and the invaluable 
N. ornatus. Two years since I planted a batch of the 
former which have not been disturbed since, the first 
season after planting they produced very few flowers, 
this year the number of blooms was increased con- 
siderably, still many went blind in the scape. This 
plindness will, I think, diminish annually, as I notice 
a good percentage came from the “ breeders,’ and 
no doubt were from the offsets. I imagine the Con- 
tinental growers dry this variety much in the sun, 
by the colour of the skins, and those who plant it 
largely from imported bulbs can tell howmany blooms 
they get per 1000 bulbs in a very few seconds during 
the'first two or three years. Albicans, the cernuus forms, 
Sulphur and Orange Phoenix, I would not hesitate 
leaving alone four or even five years—more ifthey had 
ample room when planted. Some years ago, when in 
charge of Mr. Latimer Clarke's garden at Sydenham— 
at which place a very extensive collection of hardy 
bulbs was then to be found—there existed some fine 
clumps of the best Daffodils, among other things; 
these had been planted many years in a prepared 
bed, and finer flowers I do not remember seeing of 
such as Emperor, Empress, and bicolors generally ; 
maximus exceptionally fine, and near by Iris cristata 
bloomed regularly with remarkable freedom. On the 
whole, I fail to see what advantage it would be to 
lift annually, presuming the stock was not required 
for commercial purposes, while the labour item 
would be serious indeed. 

In cases where lifting and planting are necessary, 
I would strongly urge upon all the necessity of early 
planting, as I feel convinced that the longer they are 
kept out of the soil the more they deteriorate. Only 
last week (June 15) we had a flower of Emperor 
expand from a bulb (one of five) planted in January ; 
it was barely 6 inches high, the leaves about the 
same; surplus stock planted in November reached 
10 inches high, whilst those left alone have attained 
a vigour of which this alone can boast. This 
experience points directly to deterioration as the 
result of lifting and keeping dry, and where deteriora- 
tion follows the lifting in any bulbous plant, 
it certainly cannot add to its benefit. 

Mr. Walker evidently has had experience in dete- 
rioration judging by his remarks on storing—evidence 
alone that a certain amount of stamina is lost by 
exposure to foreign conditions. I can givemy fullest 
support to Mr. Walker's statement on storing, for 
nothing is more destructive than to place them in 
bulk and so cause them to sweat and become mil- 
dewed: no’ practice is deserving greater condemna- 
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tion, followed, as it is, by such disastrous conse- 
quences. Where shed-room is insufficient for 
placing them in after lifting (and where a few acres 
exist this invariably happens) it is a good plan to 
spread them upon a vacant piece of ground, and 
place some lights over them supported on pots or 
the like, and to cover the lights with bags or mats. 
Sheets of corrugated iron are very good for the 
purpose. 

Thus placed, a current of air passes freely over 
them, and, being kept free from sun, their ripen- 
ing will be all the more gradual —a state of 
things much to be desired; then by removing the 
covers and turning the bulbs twice weekly the busi- 
ness of drying may be effectually carried out. Iam 
of opinion that scorching sun upon the bulbs as soon 
as they are out ofthe ground frequently causes them 
to go blind, and should be avoided. E, Jenkins. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


—_#—__ 


THE AZALEA. 


Wirz very little trouble these showy plants may 
be flowered for half the year, for the late flowering 
varieties will continue to flower, especially if the 
season be a late one, well into July. The earliest 
varieties ought now to have finished their growth, 
and as soon as the buds are set the plants should 
be placed out-of-doors and watered carefully. The 
main point to attend to is to get the plants started 
into vigorous growth as soon as they have passed 
out of bloom. This is done by placing them in a 
‘warm house, syringing the plants well daily, and 
shading from bright sunshine; they must not, how- 
ever, be placed out-of-doors from a warm house 
without being gradually inured to the cooler atmo- 
sphere outside, but they should be taken into a 
greenhouse, the lights of which must be kept rather 
close for a few days, more air being admitted by 
degrees. Ifa house can be set apart for the plants 
they may be there treated to hothouse temperature 
till growth is formed, the temperature being sub- 
sequently altered to suit the plants. 

The latest flowering plants may be grown on now 
im a moist atmosphere, but they will not require any 
artificial heat further than what may be obtained by 
shutting up the house early in the afternoon, and 
allowing the temperature to rise by sun-heat. When 
the house is shut up inthe afternoon the shading 
should be removed at once, when the temperature 
will soon rise in hot summer weather to 85° or 90°, 
and if the plants are well syringed there will be no 
danger of their being injured by heat, for the moisture 
which condenses on the glass will prevent this. 


Tue AMARYILIS. 


These plants are still in active growth, and the 
careful cultivator will see that they are not injured 
by either too much or too little water. hey are all 
the better for being kept in a stove at present, 
the house being shut up in the afternoon. Seed- 
lings should now be growing freely, whether they 
are of one or two years old. Seeds which are now 
ripe should be sown at once, employing a little 
bottom-heat to start them, the seeds always vege- 
tating best with the aid of the warmth and moisture 
obtained from fermenting materials. The heat 
should not be more than 80°, or the germ may be 
killed ; in fact, I have seen seeds stewed by being 
sown in pots which were plunged over fermenting 
manure. That is an error which can easily be 
avoided by waiting until the violent heat subsides. 
The seeds soon yegetate, and after they have been 
above ground for ten days or so, the small plants may 
be pricked out, ten or twelve of them in a 6-inch pot. 
In hot weather, red-spider and thrips are very trouble- 
some pests. Neither of them can be destroyed by 
fumigation, for tobacco-smoke does not destroy the 
spider, and the thrips fall down among the plunging 
material, soon to be up and feeding again amongst 
the leaves. Sponging the leaves with soft-soapy 
water seems to check them. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


PELARGONIUMS. 


There are few easily-grown plants better adapted 
to furnish the house with bright flowers at this 
season than the various types of the Pelargonium. 
We have in our greenhouse the best of the large- 
flowered show type, and a few of what are termed 
decorative. The last-named are the best for giving 
large quantities of flowers; and the others flower 
freely enough too, but the flowers are better formed, 
and of the richest and most varied colours. Then we 
have the small-flowered fancy type, the single and 
double zonals, and the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, both 
single and double forms. The double varieties of 
these are amongst the best of the recent novelties 
in the large genus Pelargonium. The large long- 
stalked trusses of rose, scarlet, purplish, and pink 
varieties are most useful for cutting and decoration 
in the house. These varieties may not be so grace- 
ful as some of the single ones, but they are very 
enduring, while the flowers of the single varieties 
soon fall to pieces. Besides these there is a mine 
of interest in the Cape species and their varieties. 
One which is most useful and free in flowering is 
cucullatum fi.-pl., with purplish double flowers 
lasting long in beauty; the good old Rollisson’s 
Unique, tricolor, is a pretty little species, but it is 
rarely vigorous. The crimson species, Schotii, is 
very striking, as is also the Echinatum type. Those 
who once take up the culture of these Cape species 
do not care to give them up again. I have tried to 
cross some of them, but have not been very success- 
ful. Many persons leave the propagating of these 
plants until it is the time to cut down the whole col- 
lection in July and August ; but the best plants are 
obtained from cuttings taken in May or June, and 
put in singly in 60’s; they succeed best in this way. 
Success in growing them will depend upon the atten- 
tion they receive; they should not be left in the 
small pots after they are well established, and care 
must be taken to keep them free from greenfly. 
Many persons looking through our collection of 
Pelargoniums say, ‘How do you manage to keep 
them so free from greenfly?” The only answer to 
this is, “ Regular fumigations with tobacco up to the 
time the flowers begin to open.” Afterwards it 
cannot be done, the tobacco smoke causing the 
blossoms to fall. 


Tue CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


I allude to these because I have just now finished 
the final potting the whole of my collection. This 
should always be done by the middle of June, and if 
done much earlier the pots seem to get too full of 
roots, and the flowers do not possess high quality. 
This remark applies especially to pot plants, as they 
require to be kept steadily growing from very early 
in the year. The Chrysanthemum now receives great 
attention as an exhibition plant—greater, indeed, 
than it has ever previously received, and the 
Japanese varieties introduced have effected quite 
a revolution in the appearence of our exhi- 
bitions, and the quality of the flowers of 
the incurved section has improved; at any 
rate, their size has increased; yet I am obliged 
to confess that there is no improvement in the quality 
of the plants. They are either over-trained by having 
the shoots twisted into a formthat itwould be impossible 
for the plant to take naturally, or they are grown 
without any training at all, the most conspicuous 
part of the plants being the long naked stems. 
There is no reason why the plants should be trained 
into the form of a pancake, on the one hand, or be 
allowed to become long and lanky, on the other. To 
keep the leaves in a healthy green state on specimen 
plants up to the time they come into flower requires 
skilful, careful treatment, and it can only be done by 
using potting soil of a substantial holding kind and 
good quality—not too rich, as an excess of vigour is 
very undesirable. A steady, good firm growth is 
best, as then the plants may be stimulated after the 
buds set by the judicious use of manure-water. The 
system of training is of importance, and should be 
such that the plants preserve, as near as can be, 
their natural habit. Ifa plant is by natnre of a tall- 
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growing habit, why should it be made to appear as a 
dwarf? The great point is to keep the foliage clean 
and healthy, else large well-formed flowers cannot 
result. One flower, large in size and well formed, is 
preferable to half a dozen below the medium size, 
which are the usual produce of plants which haye 
lost half their leaves. 

A species of aphis distinct from that usually 
found on Pelargoniums and allied plants attacks the 
young shoots and sadly cripples them. When the 
plants are in frames this pest can be killed by fumi- 
gation with tobacco-smoke—out-of-doors that is 
impossible; but the plants may be cleaned in two 
ways—they may be laid on their sides if they are 
too large to be dipped, and be syringed with soft- 
soapy water in which some tobacco-juice has been- 
mixed, or the insect may be destroyed by dusting the 
tips of the shoots with tobacco-powder. The plants, - 
whether specimens or not, should be placed in an 
open airy position, not a draughty one, but if possible 
where they are protected from the north and east 
winds. J. Douglas. 


THE DELL, HYDE PARK. 


[SEE SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET. | 


Av one time the small park which abuts on the 
old Palace of Kensington contained much, if not all, 
that could be termed picturesque in that broad expanse 
of wood and glade called respectively Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. At the present time, in 
so far as tree growth goes, and in the number, size, 
and age of the trees, and their disposition in natural 
looking groups and outlying specimens, the old 
gardens of Kensington afford the most satisfaction to 
the lover of sylvan scenery. Of late years, however, 
despite the havoc made by storms, considerable efforts 
have been made to add various features to the 
larger area—Hyde Park. Thus in the larger half of 
the Serpentine a projection has been formed and 
planted with shrubs and low trees—a doubtful expe- 
riment, as it destroys a fine bold sweep of water- 
washed bank, itself more effective than the now 
mutilated line. The kerb of granite round the Ser- 
pentine may have its utility, but it is an eyesore, and 
is less pleasing than a shore-line, water-fretted. The 
Dell, which we show in our Supplement this week, is 
a feature, very small certainly in extent, but one which 
is a great improvement on the bare steps of the over- 
flow cascade from the Serpentine, bordered by 
equally bare rocks and common trees and shrubs. 

In the early days of Her Majesty’s reign, and for 
many years afterwards, the overflow water found its 
way by a muddy ditch to the mouth of a great 
tunnel, which conveyed the water under the high 
road at Albert Gate, and onward through Belgravia 
and Pimlico to the Thames. By widening the ditch 
and bordering it in a picturesque manner with 
masses of rock, shrubs, Iris, rushes, sedges, and other 
water-loving vegetation, its appearance has been 
quite altered, and what was once an ugly, swampy 
piece of ground has been made a “ beauty spot.” 
Water Lilies grow in the water, which is rarely 
stagnant, and water fowl add life to the scene. 

In the summer time—when the view now given 
was taken—Musas, Cycads, Palms of various hardy 
species, and Dracznas, give a richer aspect to the 
vegetation which creeps up the sides of the embank- 
ment made across the valley to form the Serpentine. 


FORESTRY. 


“Tue Forest Frora or Sourn Ausrratia.’—The 
eighth part of this publication is before us, consisting 
of folio coloured plates, representative of the trees of 
the colony, with popular and technical descriptions, 
indications of use, &c. The plants figured in the 
present number are Eucalyptus pyriformis, with 
large and beautiful pink flowers; Acacia melanoxy- 
lon, a handsome species, called Blackwood in South 
Australia, but Lightwood in Tasmania—a delightful 
illustration of the value of popular names; Calli- 
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stemon coccineus, a highly ornamental “bottle- 
brush,” formerly more often seen in our conser- 
vatories than at present; Exocarpus aphyllus, and 
Casuarina quadrivalvis, The work is issued by 
Mr. Brown, the Conservator of South Australian 
Forests, and is very creditable to his industry and 
knowledge. 

“Forest Flora of Cochin China.’—M. Pierre's 
colossal undertaking has reached its 176th large 
folio plate; but that brings us no further than 
Bombax in Malvaceex. The plates are crowded with 
detail, and the botanical descriptions are very care- 
fully elaborated. 


THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


a 
NOTES ON ALPINES. 


Ramondia pyrenaica:;—In a recent number of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Mr. Wolley Dod speaks of this 
pretty alpine. I have plants of this collected by 
myself in the Pyrenees, in various aspects. Have any 
of your correspondents been struck by the fact that 
this plant, when apparently absolutely dead from 
drought, has a singular power of recovery? Some of 
my plants, in a dry rockwork with due south ex- 
posure, during the last exceptionally warm dry 
summer, were shrivelled up, looking like bits of 
dry green flannel, andI gave them up for dead. Since 
the winter they have (like the Anastatica) swelled 
out and assumed their normal form of a spreading 
rosette of leaves, and they, moreover, bloomed early 
—in May—and with flowers of good size and form. 
Another plant I have planted in what I may calla 
miniature caye with a northerly exposure and moist 
soil, has now a rosette of leaves a foot across and 
has bloomed well although a month later than the 
plants in a drier and more sunny site. 

Haterlea rhodopensis.—I do not find that this plant 
increases fast, in fact it is of extremely slow growth 
with me. My single plant bore three spikes of its 
pretty flowers last year, but this year I have not one. 

After Primula nivalis, with its spotlessly white, 
dense heads of flowers, the gems this season have 
been, I think— 

Edraianthus pumilio and its still more lovely con- 
gener, E. serpyllifolius, both of which seem to have 
enjoyed the prolonged drought. E. dalmaticus is 
not yet in bloom. 

Ourisia coccinea has bloomed with me for the first 
time, and is a worthy rival of Heuchera sanguinea. 

Campanula Allioni and C. pulla, Gthionema cori- 
difolium, Potentilla nitida, Rosa pyrenaica, Arnica 
montana, Erigeron aurantiacum, and a host of Saxi- 
frages make the rock garden at this season an intense 
pleasure to those who, like myself, appreciate the 
beauties of Nature rather than those of purely arti- 
ficial gardening. 


Priucra Russyt. 


In this we have quite a gem, resembling P. 
Parryi, but smaller. The stemis slightly puberulent ; 
the leaves rather fleshy, oblanceolate, 2—5 inches 
long, and serrate. The flower-stalk is a span high, 
two to six flowered; the calyx mealy and reddish; 
the corolla deep-crimson-purple, with a distinct 
lemon-yellow eye. This plant, like P. Parryi and P. 
suffrutescens, loves a spot where the light is subdued 
by the margin of running water, or it will succeed 
fairly in an ordinary bog bed. J. T. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


——— 


SPARMANNIA AFRICANA. — Plants which were cut 
back as they went out of bloom and have since 
broken into growth, will be benefited by being turned 
out of their pots, and as much of the old soil and 
roots removed as can be done with safety, repotting 
them in a loamy compost, putting them for a short 
time afterwards in a cool house ; and if slight shade 
in bright weather and a moist atmosphere can be 
afforded them, this treatment will accelerate their 
progress, and as soon as a little new growth is made 
more air must be gradually given so as to prepare 


them for exposure out-of-doors. Here they will 
make closer jointed shoots than when grown indoors 
during the summer. Young plants spring-struck 
should be attended to in the way of shifting, and 
when large enough be placed out-of-doors. The small 
plants are very hardy, and effective for arranging 
with small groups of plants, or for standing on the 
side stages of the greenhouse. 

Eupatoriums.—Cuttings of these winter bloomers 
already rooted should be potted up, subsequently 
pinching the points out until the required bushy 
habit is obtained. If there be any deficiency of stock 
more cuttings may be still put in, and with the usual 
attention to shading, &c., they will soon root. A 
cool frame is a capital appliance in which to grow 
E. riparium and E. Weinmannianum, but E. ianthi- 
num and EK, atro-rubens do better where they can be 
accommodated with a few degrees more heat. The 
last two mentioned species are frequently seen under 
the name of Hebeclinum. 

Eranthemums.—These plants may be conveniently 
divided into two groups—one grown for their foliage, 
the other for their flowers. It is of the latter I wish to 
speak. Perhaps no species is better known than pul- 
chellum, the plant with flowers of a rich blue colour. 
and appearing in the winter. Young stock should 
be potted on, snd placed in a light and airy house, 
with an intermediate temperature. One of the most 
continuous flowering species is the pure white 
eboracense ; it has a compact and neatly branching 
habit, and if large pieces are put in as cuttings, they 
commence flowering soon after they become rooted. 
and are more or less in flower throughout the year. 
E. Cooperi is a neat-growing species, with prettily 
marked flowers ; but perhaps the showiest species is 
i. cinnabarinum, which has long panicles of ver- 
milion-coloured flowers, and which are produced in 
spring and early summer. This species, after 
flowering, shoud be pruned hard back; any of the 
shoots so cut off, which are suitable, may be put in 
as cuttings, and as soon as the old plants break they 
may be turned out of the pot, the ball reduced, and 
repotted. E. Andersoni and E. hypocrateriforme 
are likewise worthy of being grown for variety. All 
the species like an intermediate temperature, with a 
considerable amount of ventilation, and a rather 
free, light soil, frequently syringing them during 
their growth. F. Ross, Pendell Court. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


——— 


Me toys.—Maintain a dry, warm atmosphere in the 
house where the fruits are colouring. In dull 
weather this will. have to be done by artificial 
heat; 75° to 80° is a suitable temperature 
during the day-time with air, and also at night. 
Plants which are swelling a heavy crop of fruit 
should be assisted with some weak stimulant 
each time that they are watered, but heavy 
waterings with strong manure-water should be 
avoided, as it tends to produce over-large fruit and 
loss of flavour. Continue to make fresh sowings 
once a fortnight. 

Cucumbers in full bearing may be occasionally 
watered with weak manure-water, but a top-dressing 
with loam, leaf-mould, and well rotted manure, with 
an occasional slight sprinkling of Thomson’s manure 
will do just as well to preserve the plants in vigour. 
Avoid cropping heavily, and sow seeds for a late 
autumn supply—this had better be done in some 
structure where artificial heat is available. 

Pines—Plants which are ripening their frnit 
should now receive more air, and the atmosphere 
be kept drier. Damp the paths and walls once 
a day, but do not syringe the plants overhead. 
Pay every attention to plants swelling their fruit, 
and do not allow them to become dry atthe root, or, 
on the other hand, to be over-watered. Syringe 
slightly overhead at shutting-up time all such plants, 
and well moisten all surfaces twice daily. If the 
day be very warm, damp down with a watering-pot 
and rose about 1 p.t.; allow the temperature to run 
up to 95° after the house has been closed for the 
day, but ventilate slightly by the top ventilators after 
6 p.at. for the night. Remove all the gills from the 
base and crown of the fruits, and reduce the number 
of suckers on each plant to two. The plants which 
were rested during the past month should now have 
the temperature raised to induce them to start into 
fruit; water sparingly until such time as signs of 
starting are observed, but do not allow them to 
become so dry as was recommended for earlier 
started plants. 


Succession plants which were potted in spring will 
have made good progress, and if all has gone well, 
their pots will be well filled with roots. LEvery care 
must be taken to keep them in a healthy moist 
state at the root, as the slightest check from over- 
dryness will cause them to start prematurely into 
fruit. Gently dew over the growing stock every 
afternoon, when the house is shut up, letting the 
temperature range from 70° to 75°, and but little 
artificial heat will be required to keep up this tem- 
perature, unless it be during dull days or cool nights, 
to keep up a circulation of air. When it is neces- 
sary to apply fire-heat, see that the heat in the appa- 
ratus has been turned off ere the sun falls on 
the house the next day. 

Suckers potted in the spring will now be ready 
for shifting into their fruiting pots, and as they are 
potted they should be plunged in their proper division. 
This should have been thoroughly syringed all over 
with a strong mixture of petroleum and water, the 
wood and glass well scrubbed with a brush and soft- 
soap afterwards, and the walls washed with freshly 
slaked lime-wash into which some flowers of sulphur 
have been put. In placing the plants, 2 feet from 
centre to centre will be the proper distance 
apart for Queens, Envilles, and other moderate 
growers. 


Suckers——Towards the end of the month suckers 
may be put in from the general stock on the stools 
from which the early Pines have been cut. Although 
this is usually done it is preferable to be constantly 
putting a few suckers in as they become large enough. 
In potting suckers remove a few of the scaly leaves 
from the bottom sufficiently high to set free the 
embryo roots, which are of brown colour—but no 
higher. The bed into which these are to be plunged 
should receive some additional fermenting material 
to raise the bottom-heat to 90°, the inside having 
been cleaned previously. The suckers should be 
slightly damped overhead with a fine-rose watering- 
pot at shutting-up time, and shaded during the 
warmest part of the day if the weather is bright. 
W. M. Baillie, Iuton Hoo Gardens, 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


Turyinc.—When Apricots, Peaches, and Nectar- 
ines have finished stoning the fruits should be 
finally thinned. Apricots, generally speaking, are 
rather a precarious crop, and when the flowers do set 
well many people are induced to allow the trees to 
carry too many fruits, exhausting the trees, and which 
then require the next season or two to recover. 
Leave the fruits a trifle closer together than is the 
rule with Peaches. Remove all badly situated fruits, 
and also those that are in contact with the walk 
nails, or else remove the nails, otherwise they will 
cause gumming. The large early Apricot always 
repays for being liberally thinned, and if the trees 
are kept well watered the fruits produced are equal 
in size to those of a Peach. After the thinning is 
completed give the borders a thorough soaking of 
water, to assist the fruits in swelling off, but when 
heavy rains have fallen this will not be necessary. 
Should the walls have fixed glass copings the border 
must be watered in any event. 

Peaches and Nectarines must also be well thinned 
out, leaving the remaining ones well placed, exposed 
to the sun, and as evenly distributed over the tree 
as possible. The remarks as to the watering of 
Apricot borders apply here. 

Notting —The mid-season Strawberries, red and 
white Currants, and the later varieties of sweet 
Cherries should be netted over. Where Gooseberries 
and Currants are in demand late in the season as 
dessert fruits, spread some long straw or litter under 
the trees to prevent the fruit from being splashed 
with mud. A few trees should always be grown on a 
north wall for dessert fruits. On a north aspect 
Currants will hang in good condition till late in 
November. 4. Ward, Stoke Edith Gardens, Hereford. 


CARNATION R. H. ELtiot.—Messrs. Larse & 
Marner, Kelso, send us blooms of their new Car- 
nation, which flowers freely at Kelso both in and 
out-of-doors. The flowers sent to us are fragrant, 
of good size, even petal, and very double. The 
ground-colour is a pale ochrey-yellow, freely striped 
with rose-coloured stripes, and the calyx is not split. 
We should give it a good place as a border Car- 
nation. 
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sideration of how and why flowers present 
the diversities of structure and appearance 
which give us so much delight. Mr. HensLow’s 
natural aptitudes for the work he has under- 
taken have been very materially aided by the faci- 
lities offered him in his post as Secretary to the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This work,then,may in a measure be set 
to the credit of the Society to which Mr. Henstow 
has for many years contributed efficient aid. 
The causes which have been influential in 
making flowers what they are, are referable to 
two in particular—hereditary endowment and 
external influence. No one can impugn the 
statement, that plants, like other living 
beings, are, in a large measure, what they are 
because their predecessors and progenitors 
were so also; a child inherits, in very varying 
extent, the characteristics of his father and of his 
mother, they of their predecessors, and so on; 
and so also with plants. 

In addition to these hereditary endowments 
plants are subjected to external conditions 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MEETINGS. 
MONDAY, JuLY 9—Chambre Syndicale of Ghent. 
( Royal Horticultural Society : Scien- 
TUESDAY, JuLyY 10- tific, Fruit, and Floral Commit- 
tees. 
THURSDAY, JuLy 12—Edinburgh Botanic Society. 
SHOWS. 
= sf Ipswich, Twickenham, Gloucester, 
TUESDAY, Jury 104 TPswich, Twi 


Glasgow and West of Scotland, 
Ealing, York Florists’, Bedford, 
and Tunbridge Wells. 


a ss Chiswick, Winchester, Birming- 
THURSDAY, Jury 124 ham, and Carlton-in-Worksop. 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 11 i) 


= -42§New Brighton, Manchester, and 
FRIDAY, JULY 134 liber 
SALES. 
> ae § Established Orchids, at Protheroe 
MONDAY, JULY 9 & Morris’ Rooms. 


First portion of the Downside Col- 
lection of Orchids, on the pre- 
mises, Downside, Leatherhead, 
by Messrs. Protheroe & Morris. 


Nursery Stock, at Messrs. Ewing 
& Co.’s Sea View Nurseries, 
Hants, by Messrs. Protheroe & 
Morris. 


TUESDAY, JULY of 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy >| 


THE majority—probably a large 
majority—of flower-lovers are con- 
tent to admire flowers as they are, 
without troubling themselves with 
speculations as to the reason why and how the 
flowers have assumed the shapes in which we 
now see them. ‘Topsy’s answer, “Spect they 
growed,” represents the attitude of such folk. 
It is not necessary to point out how much such 
people lose, but it is, nevertheless, a matter for 
regret that so much intellectual pleasure, to say 
nothing of potential practical utility, is thus 
allowed to run to waste. Happily the waste 
has been very materially checked since the 
advent of the Darwinian era. Botany, which 
to many seemed a mere dry-as-dust sort 
of business, disfigured by a barbarous termino- 
logy and a sesquipedalian nomenclature, has been 
shown in its true light as a study which while 
capable of yielding the most refined pleasure, 
supplies excellent mental discipline and illus- 
trates and explains many of the most profound 
phenomena of existence. 

From such a point of view must be con- 
sidered the Rev. Gxuorce MHeznstow’s  re- 
cent work”, which is devoted to the con- 


Why flowers 
are what they 
are. 


* The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect and other 
Agencies, KEGAN PAun, TrRENcH & Co. 


they are, like the rest of us, dependent on 
circumstances—on the “environment,” as it is 
now the custom to call the aggregate effect of 
the circumstances. But in their time the parents 
must have been submitted to varying circum- 
stances, and so on till the very beginning of 
things—a period utterly beyond human ken. 
Some suggestion, however, of things as they 
were in the beginning and their subsequent 
course is offered in the progress of each indi- 
vidual living organism, plant, or animal, in its 
passage from a speck of protoplasm (itself a highly 
complex unit), to the fully developed state. 

And so it comes to pass that the thorough 
investigation of the life history of any one plant 
or animal, pursued with all the niceties of re- 
search which modern chemistry, modern micro- 
scopes, and other instruments afford, throws light 
upon the course of events and the history of living 
beings generally, from the most remote to the 
present time, and shows how they have been 
influenced and modified according to circum- 
stances. 

In the work before us, Professor Hrnstow 
passes in review the chief variations in the 
form of the flower in the so-called flowering 
plants, arranging them according to the number 
of their parts, their mutual relations, their isola- 
tion or association, their form, their colour, 
and so forth, All this has, of course, been 
done before, and may be read in any 
text-book. The novelty of Professor Hensiow’s 
treatise consists in the explanations he affords of 
these phenomena, and in the suggestions he 
offers as to the causes producing them. Whether 
the reader agree with the author's conclusions, or 
whether he dissent from them, is a matter of 
relatively little importance. It is of the greatest 
value to have the phenomena presented to us so 
clearly in a new light, and their discussion from 
anew point of view, can hardly fail to be of great 
value to botanical science, while it will afford an 
infinite source of interest to the reader. Given 
the organism, and accepted the idea of its ten- 
dency to change, Mr. Henstow sets himself to 
the task of inquiring what caused it to change. 
He is not content with saying that the 
tendency is innate ; that it changes because it is 
an attribute of the creature to change, or any 
such meaningless formula, but he endeavours to 
penetrate the reason why. ‘This reason he finds 
in the “environment.” PaAtry’s notion, we all 
know, was, that these wonderful and “ purpose- 
ful” structures were “designed,” and designed, 
no doubt, they were, but in a much broader and 
wider sense than ever PALEY dreamt of. PALny’s 
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views were of necessity limited and contracted. 
His notions do not go beyond the idea of 
a watchmaker with the materials made to 
his hand and ignore the source of both the 
watchmaker and of the agencies and materials. 
which the watchmaker must employ or by which 
he must be influenced. Mr. Hunstow, as Parry 
would have done, revolts from the idea that these — 
structures could be the ultimate result of any 
number of accidental and apparently at first 
purposeless variations, and looks to the “ envi- 
ronment” as affording a better clue to the source 
of variations.. Of course the “ environment” is 
as much the work of Supreme Intelligence as the 
creature; and Mr. Hrnstow attaches a wider 
significance to the “ environment ” than Darwin, 
or, at least, than some of his followers did, and 
by so doing he will no doubt disarm the opposition, 
which otherwise might be raised to his views. The 
general idea is that the form of flowers, or 
at least of such as are fertilised by insects, is due 
to a process of selection operating in this wise: 
A flower varies in some minute particulars— 
why, is not explained; one “or more of these 
variations prove to be beneficial to the plant 
by. facilitating the visits of insects, and thus. 
by insuring more perfect fertilisation; the ten- 
dency to vary in that particular direction is en- 
hanced as time goes on, and the relation between 
insect and flower becomes more and more inti- 
mate. Mr. Henstow’s view is different. For 
him, the insect itself brought about the varia- 
tion, in the first instance, and the variation has 
been perpetuated ever since by the repeated 
action of the insect. Still we do notarrive at the 
cause of the tendency to vary. The insect is 
supposed to set this tendency in action, but it 
can hardly be surmised that it originated the ten- 
deney. Willows, on Darwinian principles, should 
be wind-fertilised, but assuredly they are largely. 
visited by insects, although these insects have not. 
yet, by their weight or other agency, caused any 
modification of the flower, so far as we know, 
nor have they—if the Willow be assumed, for 
the sake of argument, to be a degenerate form 
of some previously more complex plant—suc- 
ceeded in arresting its degradation. 

We heartily commend Mr. Hrnstow’s book 
to the notice of our readers, as containing an 
excellent summary of our knowledge of the con- 
formation of flowers as illustrated by their 
perfect condition, their mode of growth and 
development from the initial stages, and their 
intimate anatomical structure, as well as by 
their comparative relations. The last sentence: 
in the book we may quote in full, as condensing 
the author’s contention into a sentence :— 

“Having once attracted insects to come regu= 
larly [for pollen or honey], then a multitudinous. 
series of differentiations would follow. The 
corolla would, in all probability, be the first to 
issue out of the bracts, as being the next whorl 
to the stamens ; and asa result of stimulus; other 
changes already described under the principles 
of variation, would follow by degrees or in 
different combinations, but in every case they 
would be due to the responsive action of the 
protoplasm, in consequence of the irritations set 
up by the weights, pressures, thrusts, tensions, 
&c., of the insect visitors. 

“Thus, then, do I believe the whole floral world 
to have originated.” 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. C. J. 
Grauame, Assistant Secretary, sends us the following 
announcement :—“ By direction of the Marquis of 
SauisBury, Sir James Fercusson, Bart., M.P., writes 
to inform the Royal Horticultural Society that his 
Lordship has heard from the Austro-Hungarian 
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Ambassador that the Austrian Pomological Society 
is arranging a National Exhibition of Fruit to be 
held at Vienna under the patronage of H.I.H. 
the Archduke Cuarres Louis, from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 7. Two sections of 
this exhibition will have an international cha- 
racter, namely, the section for fruit drying 
apparatus and that for machines and instruments 
used in cultivating and harvesting of fruit. Appli- 
cations for space must be sent in on or before 
July 15, addressed to K. K. Oesterreichischen 
Pomologen-Verein, Leschwald, Graz.” The Royal 
Horticultural Society daily expect to receive the 
programme of the Exhibition.” 


Tue Scrextiric Commitrer.—Two subjects of 
great interest and importance were brought before 
the last meeting. as will be seen in another column. 
Professor Cxurcu detailed the results of his analyses 
in search of aluminium in plants, which he finds in 
Lycopodium, but not in Selaginella; so that the two 
genera are separated chemically, as well as morpho- 
logically. Moreover, while aluminium exists in the 
terrestrial species of Lycopods it is absent in those 
which grow removed from the soil upon trees. Some 
Tree Ferns are found to contain a very large per- 
centage of aluminium in their ashes. Another 
temarkable communication was that of Mr. Plow- 
tight, in which he sent for exhibition the results of 
certain experiments on the “ heteroicism” of certain 
fungi, in virtue of which the same species of fungus 
is found to exist in two totally different forms, on 
two totally different plants; so that if the life-history 
were not known it would be impossible to consider 
the two forms of fungus (.Ecidium or Cluster-cup 
and Puccinia or smut fungus) as stages of the same 
plant. So long as the statement rested on observa- 
tion only it was open to question, but when the 
matter is practically demonstrated, as in these cases, 
there is no room for further scepticism. 


“Kew BULLETIN.”—The June number contains 
articles on the manufacture of quinine in India, 
on a particular form of Job’s Tears (Coix lach- 
ryma), in which the seeds are elongated and 
cylindrical, instead of spherical, as usual. The 
grain is not likely to be of economic value as a 
source of food, but seems destined to be used as an 
ornament instead of glass beads. Other articles are 
devoted to Rhea fibre, and to the establishment of a 
botanical station at Lagos. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the committee took place at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, W.C., on the 29th ult., Mr. 
Georce Deat presiding, there being, as is usual, a 
good attendance of members of the committee. The 
Honorary Secretary reported that the sum of £60 18s. 
had been paid in during the past week, and the 
balance at the bank was £597 9s. A letter was read 
from Mr. Joun Fraser, resigning the office of 
Auditor, stating that he should be engaged at Chester 
for some days which would prevent him from auditing 
the accounts for the forthcoming Annual General Meet- 
ing. Mr. Fraser's resignation was accepted, and Mr. 
C. H. Suarman was requested to act in his place. 
The Honorary Secretary reported that he had 
obtained returns of sums collected by the eighty 
local secretaries up to the end of June, the aggregate 
amount being £380 13s. 8d., which was regarded as 
an extremely satisfactory result. The highest sum 
returned by any one local secretary was that from 
Mr. G. W. Cusmmns, local secretary for the Carshal- 
ton district, which amounts to £33 4s. The aggre- 
gate expenses of the local secretaries are surprisingly 
small. The remainder of the sitting was occupied 
with details of the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting, Election, and Dinner. 


Execrion.—There seems to be some misconception 
in the minds of subscribers to the above fund as to 
the number of candidates they can vote for at the 
coming election. Some five shilling subscribers are 
under the impression they can give but one vote to 
any one candidate, instead of being able to give one 
vote each to any six of the ten candidates. Or if 


any subscriber is desirous of securing the return of 
any particular candidate, he can give one vote to 
that one, and refrain from voting for any other ; but 
no subscriber of five shillings can give six votes to 
any one candidate, as votes are not cumulative, as in 
the case of School Board elections. For a ten shil- 
ling subscription two votes each can be given to any 
six candidates, and each additional five shillings 
carries an additional vote. 


Honour TO BriTISH HORTICULTURE.—Prince 
De Cuman, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
forwarded, by order of H.M. the King of the Brr- 
Gans, the insignia of Chevalier of the Order of Leopold 
to Dr. Maxwett T. Masters, Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and Vice-President of the Jury at the 
International Exhibition of Ghent, in April, 1888. 


CONFERENCE OF FRUIT GROWERS.—Arrange- 
ments are being made for a Conference of Fruit 
Growers to be held at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, on September 7 and 8, 1888, in conjunction 
with the great fruit show to be held on those dates. 
The object is to concentrate attention upon the im- 
portance of extending and improving the culture of 
fruit in this country, and to elucidate by the means 
of papers contributed by practical men, and by dis- 
cussion, the most profitable methods of developing this 
industry. It is proposed that the questions to be dis- 
cussed shall include the profitable culture of fruits for 
market and home supply, the packing, carriage, and 
sale of fruits, their economic importance and utilisa- 
tion. The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
will afford every facility for the proposed Con- 
ference, and assist the promoters in rendering it of 
national utility. All communications should be 
addressed to Mr. Wrrt1Am Eartey, Ilford; or to Mr. 
Lewis Castrie, Hotham House, South Wimbledon, 
who have consented to act as Honorary Secretaries 
to the Conference. The following committee has 
been formed to carry out the project, and a fuller 
programme will be published shortly :— 


Committee. 


(Members to whose names an asterisk is prefixed 
will constitute the Executive Committee, with power 
to add to their number.) 


W. Allan, Gunton Park Gardens, Norwich. 
J. Austen, Witley Court Gardens, Stourport. 
J. Bannerman, Blithfield Park Gardens, Rugeley. 
*E. J. Baillie, Woodbine, Upton Park, Chester. 
R. N. Brotherstone, Tyninghame Gardens, Preston- 
kirk. 
H. Bennett, Shepperton, Walton-on-Thames, 
*G. Bunyard, Maidstone. 
R. E. O'Callagan, 18, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
Stephen Castle, West Lynn Vineyard, King's 
Lynn. 
*J. Cheal, Crawley. 
W. Child, Croom Court Gardens, Severn Stoke. 
Worcester. 
A. Christie, Warwick Castle Gardens, Warwick. 
H. J. Clayton, Grimston Park, Tadcaster. 
W. Coleman, Eastnor Castle Gardens, Ledbury. 
W. Cole, Feltham. 
T. Coomber, The Hendre, Monmouth. 
J. Cranston, Hereford. 
G. W. Cummins, Grange Gardens, Carshalton. 
H. Cutbush, Highgate. 
E. W. Dance, Gosfield Hal), Halstead. 
J. Day, Galloway House, Garlieston. 
*A,. Dean, Bedfont. 
R. Dean, Ealing. 
J. Dean, Titsey Park, Godstone. 
W. A. Dickson, Chester. 
W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall Gardens, Stourport. 
M. Dunn, Dalkeith Park Gardens, N.B. 
W. F. Emptage, Hawkswick Hall, St. Albans. 
P. W. Fairgrieve, Dunkeld House, Dunkeld, N.B. 
— Farrance, Chadwell Heath. 
*S. Ford, Leonard’s Lee Gardens, Horsham. 
— Gleeson, Clumber Gardens, Worksop. 
E. Gilman, Ingestre Hall Gardens, Statford. 
J. H. Goodacre, Elvaston Castle Gardens, Derby. 
*J. Goldsmith, Kelsey Manor, Beckenham. 
*G. Gordon, 1, Stile Villas, Wellesley Road, Gunners- 
bu 
E. Hall. Bolton Hall Gardens, Bedale. 
*W. G. Head, Crystal Palace. 
*J. Hudson, Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton. 


W. Iggulden, Marston House Gardens, Frome. 
W. Ingram, Belvoir Castle Gardens, Grantham. 
W. J. Jeffries, Cirencester. 
*John Laing, Forest Hill. 
J. McIndoe, Hutton Hall Gardens, Gainsborough, 


Yorks. 

E. Molyneux, Swanmore Park Gardens, Bishop's 
Waltham. 

J. C. Mundell, Moor Park Gardens, Rickmans- 
worth. 


R. Parker, Impney Gardens, Droitwich. 
William Paul, Waltham Cross. 
A. H. Pearson, Chilwell. 
C. Penny, Sandringham Gardens. 
*T. Francis Rivers, Sawbridgeworth. 
*C. Ross, Welford Park Gardens, Newbury. 
J. Sheppard, Wolverston Park Gardens, Ipswich. 
J. Smith. Mentmore Gardens, Leighton Buzzard. 
William Thompson & Sons, Clovenfords. 
J. C. Wheeler & Sons, Gloucester. 
C. Whitehead, J.P., Barming House, Maidstone. 
W. H. Wiskar, Borough Market. 
R. Veitch & Sons, Exeter. 
J. Udale, Elford Hall Gardens, Tamworth. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.—The July number of 
this veteran publication contains coloured figures 
and descriptions of the following plants :— 

Macrotomia Benthami, t. 7003, described as @ 
stately plant, native of Western Himalaya. It is a 
hairy Echium-like herbaceous plant, with broadly 
lanceolate, ribbed hairy leaves and dense cylindrical 
spikes of numerous regular purplish flowers, each 
flower about an inch long.—Kew. 

Asphodelus acaulis, t. 7004—An Algerian species 
with tufted long linear leaves, and numerous flowers 
in a terminal corymb, each flower about 14 inch 
long, pale pink.—Kew. 

Iilicium verum, Hook. f., t.7005.—The Star Anise 
of China has up to this time been considered to be the 
seed-vessel of I. anisatum, Linn., a/ias I. religiosum, 
Siebold and Zuccarini; but is now shown to belong 
to a different species, to which Sir Joseph Hooker 
gives the name I. verum. Star Anise is used as a 
spice, and is employed to flavour liqueurs, such as 
Anisette. 

Celogyne graminifolia, Parish and Rchb. f., t. 7006. 
—A species with ribbed pseudobulbs, linear leaves, 
racemose inflorescence, with starry white flowers, 
linear lanceolate segments, and a narrow lip, yellow, 
with reddish-brown stripes, and recurved at the tip. 
—Kew. 

Cyperorchis elegans, t. 7007.—A Himalayan Orchid. 
without pseudobulbs, with distichous linear leaves 
and dense terminal stalked, many-flowered racemes. 
Each flower is about 13 inch long, yellow, cylindric, 
with linear lanceolate segments, slightly spreading at 
the tips; lip three-lobed, lateral lobes erect, median 
lobe scarcely longer, retuse, disc of lip marked with 
two raised keels.—Kew. 


THE ‘‘BOTANISCHE ZEITUNG.” — Professor 
Count Sorms-Launacu, who succeeds the lamented 
De Bary in his Professorship at Strasburg, will also 
in future conduct the journal above mentioned. 


VinE MILDEW (PERONOSPORA).—This must 
not be confounded with the Oidium which attacks the 
Vines, and which is kept in check by sulphur, the fun- 
gus in the present case being a mouldclosely alliedto 
that causing the Potato disease. Sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol) has been found very efficacious in com- 
bating it, or, rather, in preventing the germination of 
the spores (conidia). M. Corener, in the Vigne 
Americaine, recommends the use of a fine powder con- 
taining copper sulphate as preferable to liquid 
solutions, which necessitate nicety of manipulation, 
troublesome water-carriage and powerful spray 
pumps which readily get out of order—inconveniences 
which do not apply to the distribution of fine powder 
by means of bellows. M. CoreNer’s powder consists 
of precipitated sulphate of lime (gypsum), which is 
made to take up 10 per cent. of a solution of copper- 
sulphate. The result is a powder infinitessimally 
finely divided, in which part of the copper is reduced 
to the state of oxide, which acts slowly, and part 
remains as sulphate, whichacts quickly. We trust that 
our experimenters will try the effect of copper sulphate 
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in checking the Potato disease should it reappear. 
As the fungus is, to a great extent, concealed within 
the tissues of the tuber, haulm, or leaf, no application 
of this sort could be expected to kill the fungus 
outright; but its spread and diffusion might be 
checked as it isin the case of the Vine. To those 
who might raise an objection as to the possible 
injurious effect of the copper on human beings, it 
may be said that in the case of the Vine no poison- 
ous properties have been noted in the Grape juice, 
which contains infinitessimally small proportions, or 
none at all, of copper. In the case of the Potato 
there would be no fear of poisoning from the tubers, 
and if it be said that chickens or pigs might receive 
injury from eating the haulm, it may be urged in 
reply that these animals should under no circum- 
stances whatever be allowed to eat diseased haulm, 
and thus propagate the disease. 


ROYAL BoTANIc SocleTy.— Last Wednesday 
evening the annual Hyening Féte of this Society 
passed off successfully ; as, although the weather had 
been threatening and showery during the day, the 
evening was quite fine. About 10,000 visitors 
attended, and Messrs. L. D. Berry & Son’s illumi- 
nations were as satisfactory as usual. Exhibits of 
table decorations were varied and numerous, and 
many fine bouquets, and arrangements of flowers 
for personal adornment, attracted much notice. Mr. 
W. Paut, Waltham Cross, sent a fine bank of cut 
and pot Roses, and show Pelargoniums came from 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough. Messrs. J. Warerer & 
Sons’ Rhododendrons made a fine display ; and Mrs. 
Sournam showed specimens of her flowers dried in 
their natural colours. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION.—It is intended to 
hold periodical flower shows at this Bxhibition. 
The first of these shows was held on Monday last, 
when a large gathering of plants and flowers was 
exhibited. Messrs. Kerway, of Langport, had a great 
show of Ponies, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, and 
Amaryllis, which were very attractive. Messrs. 
Cannett, Swanley, occupied a large space 
with double and single Begonias. The English 
Trises and Ponies from Mr. Watxer, Whitton, 
won many admirers. A large gathering of cut 
flowers, including most hardy flowers now in season, 
came from Messrs. Barr, Covent Garden; while 
Messrs. Carrer, High Holborn, had a large group 
of single and double Petunias in pots intermixed 
with ornamental grasses, the whole making a very 
attractive display. 


FLOWERING OF OSTROWSKIA MAGNIFICA.— 
This new hardy plant is in flower for the first time, 
we believe, in England, at Messrs. Verrcn’s nursery 
at Coombe Wood. The plants are 3 feet high, with 
whorls of leayes on erect stems; flowers 3 inches 
across, in form shallow, bell-shaped; colour white, 
flushed with purple—very beautiful. It will be 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
next Tuesday. 


“FARM, FIELD, AND FIRESIDE.’—Under this 
alliterative title a low-priced agricultural journal is 
now published, and of which the second volume is 
before us. It contains a vast amount of information 
condensed into paragraphs, so much so, that many 
more letters of the alphabet than the three F’s would 
be needed to furnish titles for the headings, Garden- 
ing, Housekeeping, Health, for instance. As is cus- 
tomary in similar publications, much of the paper is 
furnished by the readers themselves in the form of 
answers to questions. 


ENKIANTHUS HIMALAICUS.—A loosely-branched 
Ericaceous shrub, with leaves and flowers aggregated 
at the ends of the branches. The mode of growth 
is peculiar, the branches being subjected to alternate 
arrests and accessions of growth, the consequence of 
which is that on the same branch there are relatively 
long intervals destitute of leaves, and these naked 
spaces are followed by short “spurs,” bearing leaves 
and flowers closely crowded. The leaves are some- 
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what less than 1 inch in length, somewhat more than 
a quarter of an inch in breadth, with a short red 
petiole; blades membranous, oblong-lanceolate, 
green above, paler beneath, with a red midrib and a 
few scattered strigose hairs, margins with short 
recurved teeth. The flower-stalks are thread-like, 
recurved, rather shorter than the leaves, and densely 
covered with shaggy hairs. The flowers are bell- 
shaped, about the size and form of those of the Lily 
of the Valley, but dull red and streaked. The 
ten anthers are prolonged into long tails. The 
shrub is a native of the Eastern Himalayas, at heights 
of from 8000—11.000 feet, is figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 6460, and described by C. B. Crarke in 
Hooxer’s Mora of British India, vol. iii. (1882), p. 
461. We have to thank the Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, for the opportunity of 
examining the plant. 


ANTWERP.—It has been decided to inaugurate 
next year, in this city, an International Exhibition of 
Botanical Geography. M. ps Bosscumrn, who took 
so active a part in the last Antwerp Exhibition, is 
the moving spirit in this case also, and is proceeding 
on the lines of M. Hansen, of Copenhagen, who some 
years since carried out a similar Exhibition with 
success. 


CERTIFICATES. — There exists at some of the 
foreign horticultural societies a practice of awarding 
certificates at one meeting and of rescinding, or 
confirming, and afterwards presenting them to the 
recipient at another. This allows of time for en- 
quiry in doubtful cases. Were a similar opportunity 
for reflection and examination allowed some question- 
able awards might be prevented at the Floral 
Committee. 


“Lire LORE.”—This is the name of anew monthly 
periodical devoted to natural history, and published 
by W. Mawesr, 4, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
The articles are interesting, if not all very novel, and 
the magazine is well printed and appropriately illus- 
trated. 


A LARGE CARNATION.—Mr. Scammer, gardener 
to Mr. H. M. Hoxpsworrn, Wilton, states that he 
has a Carnation (Souvenir de la Malmaison) which 
has several unusually fine blooms, one measuring 
6 inches in diameter and 1 foot 6 inches in circum- 
ference, perfectly shaped. The plant was raised 
from a cutting two years since. 


OLD FRIENDS.—Messrs. Lainc & Maruer send 
us from Kelso good specimens of the double white 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis), a showy perennial not 
so much grown asit should be; and of the double 
yellow Rocket (Barbarea vulgaris), also an effective 
border plant, the flowers of which retain their beauty 
for a long period. 


Low TEMPERATURE. — Mr. W. H. Divers, 
Ketton Hall, Stamford informs us, that on the 
morning of Sunday, July 1, the minimum thermo- 
meter on the grass at Ketton registered 34°, and the 
minimum ina Stevenson screen close by it was 40° ; 
but on June 25 and 26 a maximum of 81° and 84° 
was registered on each thermometers respectively. 


BERLIN NOTES. 


Tue florist shops, now that the reign of the Lily of 
the Valley has come to an end, have ranged them- 
selves under the sign of the Rose, and every kind of 
Rose is in abundance, and only here and there Orchid 
flowers, but which are becoming more and more the 
favourites in Germany and will in a few years be de- 
cidedly fashionable. It may be of interest to 
our readers to know the quantity of Lily of 
the Valley employed in Berlin in the course of the 
past season. As is well known, the forcing of Lily of 
the Valley for Berlin and neighbourhood is aspecialty, 
numbers of growers are to be met with who have land 
under this crop to the extent of 67 hectares [over 14 
acres]; but the quantities raised here by no means 
equal the demand of the metropolis, and waggonloads 
arrive almost daily, chiefly from Silesia, each of which 


on an ayerage contains 900,000 to 1,000,000 flower- 
spikes. The total quantity of Lily of the Valley will 
not be fixed too high at 25,000,000 to 30,000,000. The 
flowers are sold in bunches of ten at 15 pfennigen, as 
the lowest price; so that at the least 30,000 marks are 
spent on these flowers in the season. If we consider 
that the retail price of a Lily bouquet is 50 to 75 
pfennigen, then the turnover must equal a sum of from 
40,000 to 45,000 marks. 


Manvurep FLowerr-pors. 


At the meeting on June 28 last of the Verein zur 
Beforderung des Gartenbaues some pots were shown 
made from the best kind of clay which had been 
mixed with from 13 to 15 per cent. of bone-meal, 
and then formed and burnt. After being taken from 
the kiln the pots were dipped in a bath containing 
3 per cent. of sulphuric acid and ammoniacal potash, 
which was readily absorbed, and they were then 
allowed to dry. It was decided, at the request of 
the exhibitor, to test the value of the invention. Our 
Berlin Correspondent. 


DISEASE OF GARDEN HELLE- 
BORES: PERONOSPORA FICARIA, Tul. 


For two seasons I have been aware of a serious 
and destructive disease amongst garden Hellebores ; 
last season my materials were too uncertain for pub- 
lication—this year, however, the data haye been 
abundant. Very early in the spring Mr. F. W. Bur- 
bidge sent me badly diseased examples from Dublin, 
with particulars as full as it was then possible to 
furnish. Since that time various correspondents 
have sent examples, and complained of the total loss 
of their garden Hellebores. A note from Mr. Bur- 
bidge well explains all the cases. Mr. Burbidge 
writes from Dublin :—‘‘ The Hellebore disease seems 
confined in this neighbourhood to Helleborus niger 
(Christmas Rose). and its garden forms or varie- 
ties. H. niger maximus (= H. altifolius of gardens, 
not H. altifolius of Heyne) seems especially to suffer 
from its attacks, although perhaps the most robust 
and vigorous member of the whole group. So far as 
my observations go, the petioles first become 
affected; a black-coloured spot or blotch appears 
and spreads, and encircles the leaf-stalk, after which 
the blackened portion deliquesces, and you see the 
leaf lying withered on the ground. Sometimes, but 
more rarely, the disease extends to the crown or 
rootstock of the plant, and the plant rots as a 
blackened, putrid mass. Some affected plants were 
taken up and washed clean, the affected parts being 
carefully cut away. When the plants were replanted 
in fresh soil they recovered, after a top-dressing of 
potash and carbon in the simple shape of wood- 
ashes from a rubbish-fire. I have a notion, but no 
proof, that the attack is brought about by the too 
liberal use of crude farmyard manure.” I was at 
first unfortunately supplied with too much of the 
deliquesced material, too much dirt, and too much 
of the “blackened, putrid mass,” and too little 
of the less affected material. By request, and 
after I had detected abundant resting-spores 
of a Peronospora in the deliquescent petioles 
and leaves, better material was supplied. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that the blackness and 
putrescence is an after result of the disease—a 
late symptom after the marauder itself has vanished. 
With this knowledge I secured examples only 
slightly affected, and placed them in a warm shady | 
place in my garden, with the result that the whole 
material became speedily covered with a white and at 
length grey mould, which burst through the stomata 
and spread over the leaves. The growth was only 
slight on the petioles, and on the upper surfaces 
of the leaves. The grey mould was most pro- 
fuse on the back of the leaves, and gave the 
entire under. surface an appearance comparable 
with dirty brown-grey flannel. The growth was 
rapid; it spread like wild-fire, and in a day or 
two reduced the whole material to a black putrid 
mass. On placing some of the grey mould under 
the microscope it proved to be a very large and 
handsome much-branched Peronospora, with abun- 
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dant conidia, or spores, of great size, slightly larger 
even than the large conidia of the Potato fungus 
itself. The accompanying illustration (fig. 2), enlarged 
400 diameters, shows a single branched thread out of 
the millions of handsome fellows produced by a 
single diseased plant of Hellebore. 

As far as I know, no Peronospora has hitherto 
been recorded upon Hellebores; and Dr. Cooke 
writes me from Kew to say “ We have nothing (ic., 


have contracted this disease. Peronospora ficariz 
grows commonly upon two Buttercups—viz., Ranun- 
culus ficaria and R. repens, and from these weeds it 
has, no doubt, spread, with the worst results, to 
Hellebores. 

As the fungus produces resting-spores in the putres- 
cent foliage, which will probably remain alive in the 
ground for several years, it behoves all gardeners 
who have their plants attacked by this Peronospora 


Fic. 2.—PERoNosPoRA ON HELLEBORES. 


in the way of Peronospora) that I find on Hellebore.” 
However, the fact remains that for two seasons, 
* garden Hellebores have been mown down whole- 
sale in the spring by the Peronospora before us, 
whether in sun or shade, or under glass, all appear 
to perish on facing this foe. - 

Many botanists would make a new species of this 
Peronospora, but it is better to consider it as a 
robust and virulent form of Peronospora ficarix, 
Tul. This is Dr. Cooke's view and mine, 

It is not difficult to point out how Hellebores 
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to carefully destroy with fire all affected examples. 
Specimens have been sent to the British Museum 
and Royal Gardens, Kew. Worthington G. Smith, 
Dunstable. 


BesT OF ALL AND WILSON JUNIOR BLACK- 
BERRIES.— Mr. Verrecans sends us sprays of these 
American Brambles laden with flowers, and with 
abundant promise of fruit. Even apart from their 
value as fruit producers, these Blackberries are re- 
markably handsome in bloom, and well suited for the 
wild garden on that score alone. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


—— 


THE NATivE FLOWERS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Illustrated in colours. By Charles Hetley. 


Judging from the specimens before us, this should 
form an excellent series of illustrations of the more 
showy New Zealand plants. The drawings are true 
to Nature, and not too highly coloured. They are 
not intended for botanical purposes, but with a very 
little more attention to detail they might be made 
as serviceable to botanists as they are pleasing to 
the lover of flowers. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
are the publishers. 


THE Book OF BEEKEEPING. By W. B. Webster. 
(Upcott Gill, 170, Strand.) 


Amid the numerous bee-books this may be 
recommended to beginners for the simplicity and 
clearness of its teaching. It does not claim to rank 
asa scientific treatise, but as a handy guide for the 
beginner it may be strongly recommended. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


—————d 


LEAFY CLEMATIS FLOWERS.—Herewith, I send 
some Clematis blooms, i.¢., if they are worthy of the 
name, and am at a loss to understand why they fail 
to produce any colour. We have hereeight varieties 
and all partake (more or less) of this character. The 
soil they are growing in is of a gritty nature, and was 
taken from the road-side, the position is open, but 
sheltered from north winds, and the plants are attached 
to a trellis erected for them. Can the soil be at 
fault, or some atmospheric condition peculiar to this 
locality? Double Narcissus here come single, and I 
have noticed the colouring in zonal Pelargonium H. 
Jacoby is not nearly so dark as in the Western 
counties. Zom Stone. [The outer parts of the flower 
are all more or less replaced by leaves, the pistils and 
some of the stamens and pistils are normal. Pro- 
bably the amount of heat was deficient at a particular 
period and induced leafy, rather than petalline de- 
velopment. Ep.] 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED PRIMULAS FROM SEED.— 
The red and the white varieties are easily managed. 
I sowed a packet of seed of each on April 1, 1887, 
and the plants raised began to flower in October, and 
lasted in flower until May last. The white-flowered 
were double in every case and the flowers large. 
The scarlet is very pretty—quite double, richly 
coloured, the plants robust, and very abundant 
bloomers. These Primulas I find excellent, both for 
cutting from and to employ in house decorations. 
The same kind of treatment as that afforded the 
single kinds suits them. They can be propagated 
true from seeds, and also from cuttings placed under 
a bell-glass. W. Smythe, The Gardens, Basing 
Park, Alton. 


ROSES FOR THE SAND HILLS.—Amongst the 
plants to plant on sandy downs there is none more 
promising than Rosa rugosa. It is its natural 
station, for I once saw it covering the sandy 
beaches of Northern Japan, near Awamori, Nippon. 
Iam going to have the experiment made next winter 
in the downs near Furnes, with a large batch of seed- 
lings I raised for the purpose. J. van V., Brussels. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—As the bulk 
of the voting papers for the ensuing election are 
doubtless now filled up, will you permit me to re- 
mark upon the fact that although there are ten can- 
didates for the six vacancies on the Fund, only two 
of that number, so far as I am aware, have issued 
special appeals to the subscribers or have in such way 
canvassed for votes. That so far is satisfactory 
and right, and will encourage the committee to frame 
a rule which should render canvassing in any form a 
disqualification. The particulars issued to the sub- 
scribars by the committee of the respective posi- 
tion of the various candidates, seem to be fair, 
and so far asI can see the friendly appeals issued 
add nothing, whilst in one case matter of grave 
importance, which shows the receipt of an income 
by the mother from other sources, is withheld. 
Private appeals, therefore, do not seem always to 
favour the claims of the most necessitous. However, 
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I shall look with interest for the result of the voting, 
and hope that by ignoring canvassing subscribers 
will help in the case of this Fund to give a costly and 
very undesirable proceeding its deathblow. A. D. 


VERONICA FORMOSA.—In reference to the plant 
mentioned by “R. D.” in last week’s issue, I have 
been wondering whether it is in any way identical with 
the one called V. Blue Gem, sent out by Messrs. Cripps 
& Son about the year 1870, and which seems to cor- 
respond with ‘“‘R. D.’s ” description of V. formosum. 
it was raised by me about 1868, and sold to Messrs. 
Cripps & Son, of Tunbridge Wells. I have had V. 
Blue Gem in flower when only 3 inches high, and I 
can send “R. D.” small plants or cuttings if he will 
send me full address. Head Gardener, The Hollins, 
Marple, Cheshire. 


TRANSPLANTING A PEACH TREE IN JUNE.— 
On June 25 last I saw a young flourishing Peach 
tree in one of the Peach-houses at Knightshayes Court, 
Tiverton, the seat of Sir J. H. H: Amory, Bart., 
which Mr. James Peebles, the gardener, transplanted 
from the open wall the previous week, he having 
rooted out a weakly tree which it was thought at the 
regular time of planting fruit trees might “come 
round.” There was nothing in the appearance of 
tais healthy young tree of Noblesse to show that it 
had been recently transplanted. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that I do not recommend the 
planting of fruit trees when in full leaf, but simply 
mention it to show that it may safely be done if 
care be exercised. I need hardly say that the tree 
bore no fruit. H. W. Ward. 


HEUCHERA SANGUINEA.—I lately saw a nice 
plant in flower in Mr. Burroughe’s garden, Ketton 
Cottage, and was favourably impressed with its 
beauty. It was certainly one of the best things in a 
choice collection of hardy plants. It appears to be 
quite as hardy as H. Richardsoni, having well stood 
the late severe winter, the same plant having flowered 
last year out-of-doors. W. H. Divers. 


WHITE AND DOUBLE STOCKS.—1 think the fol- 
lowing is a curious instance of bee-fertilisation. 
For three years I had in my garden six dark red 
Brompton Stocks, flowering well. This year on each 
plant apart of the blossoms has opened pure white 
and double ; so on each Stock part of the flowers are 
red and single, and half white anddouble. The plants 
have never been disturbed from this border where 
they are now growing. The plants were brought 
with me from Wiltshire, where, for many years, they 
bloomed red. I can only attribute the white blooms 
to the action of bees. J. Scaden, Gardener, The 
Roost, Bournmouth. [Our correspondent does not give 
any reasons for his suggestion. Ep.] 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR FORCING.—As soon 
as the last lot of fruiting plants has been transferred 
to their fruing quarters it is time to commence pre- 
paring for next season. Our plan of securing a 
strong healthy stock is layering first in 60-size pots, 
and subsequently repotting, while some gardeners 
use for layering the runners squares of turf, pre- 
ferring it to pots. Our soil is a moderately heavy 
loam which we enriched with a little half-decayed 
cow-dung or horse-droppings. About the beginning 
of July we usually commence layering, and in order 
to obtain a stout single well-matured crown we must 
from the very first give them every attention, and in 
no wise allow them to receive a check. In the first 
place we make all the pots clean, fill them very firmly 
with a good compost to within half an inch of the 
pot’srim, allowing plentifulsupplies of water. The pots 
aie placed evenly around the plant, and the runners 
slightly inserted in the soil and tightly secured with 
ahooked peg. In about three weeks the young plants 
will have become sufficiently rooted to be taken from 
their parents, and may be removed to the north side 
ofa wall. During hot weather we syringe several 
times daily. Potting into their fruiting pots is the 
next consideration, and is immediately commenced. 
The most serviceable size is 32's. In potting the 
plants we always use clean dry and well-drained 
pots. Over the drainage is placed are few knobs 
of loam, with an additional handful of soot. 
The young plants after receiving a thorough drench- 
ing with water are turned out of the small pots, and 
before placing them into the fruiting ones have their 
roots carefully loosened if they haye become some- 
what bound. We pot very firmly. They are again 
stood behind a north wall and syringed for a few 
days till they have sufficiently recovered to with- 
stand the rays of the sun, when they are removed to 


an open position, where they can enjoy the full 
amount of sunshine, and have a free circulation of 
air passing among them. During their growing 
season I make it a rule to have the plants gone 
over twice weekly, removing all weeds, runners, and 
side shouts which may appear, leaving only the one 
crown. The varieties with which we succeed best 
for principal supplies are Sir C. Napier and La 
Grosse Sucrée. Viscountess also does well here, 
but it is not so large as the La Grosse Sucrée. 
H, Markham, Mereworth Castle. 


CUP-SHAPED FOXGLOVES.—The flower enclosed 
is a synanthic proliferous Digitalis—or rather two 
such—I have just received from the Rey. T. A. 
Preston, of Thurcaston, Leicester. Though good 
specimens, they present few, if any, novel features. 
The ovary in the smaller specimen is largely filled 
with stamens, and there is evidence of axial pro- 
lification extending to several internodes. I do not 
remember to have previously noticed the occurrence 
of coloured spots on the anthers like those on the 
corolla. The large specimen shows the common 
leafy central axis, and in both bracts and sepals are 
practically indistinguishable. G. S. Boulger. [Simi- 
lar changes are unusually common this season. Ep.] 


OUTDOOR STRAWBERRIES BARREN.—There are 
many complaints about here of Strawberry plants 
being blind, which I have no doubt is chiefly owing 
to the exceptionally dry weather last year, when as 
the plants did not make their growth till late in the 
season the crowns did not get ripened. A border of 
Laxton’s King of Harlies at Burghley Gardens has 
not a plant which has not flowered well, and there is 
a good crop. It is instructive to learn that these 
plants were well watered several times during last 
summer and mulched, Mr. Gilbert requiring an extra 
number of runners from them, with the result that 
he has a good crop of fruit whilst many growers have 
partially failed. As an early variety it should be 
noted that this variety is a long way ahead of all 
others in this neighbourhood. W. H. Divers. 


REPOTTING LILIES.—I assure Mr. Jenkins that I 
am not one of those gardeners who find it “ extremely 
difficult to attempt a departure from the stereotyped 
laws of plant and fruit culture as practised years 
ago.” A reference to back numbers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle will afford him sufficient evidence of this. 
Indeed, those who have read Mr. Jenkins’ remarks 
on this subject could not have failed to notice the 
unfavourable light in which he viewed cultivators 
having the temerity to depart from the beaten path. 
Mr. Jenkins persists in misconstruing my remarks. 
He well knows that if the soil were loose enough to 
be shaken off the roots the new soil could and should 
be worked well among them without there being 
necessity to shift the plants into larger pots—a pro- 
ceeding which would then be quite undesirable and 
bad in practice. It was quite unnecessary for me to 
recommend, at p. 558, the shifting of pot-bound 
plants into larger pots, knowing that it was the only 
course to be followed, my object being (as stated at 
p- 754) to point out to those readers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle who were not quite so well up in Lily 
‘culture as your correspondent evidently is, and who 
had not then attended to the matter, that they might 
with advantage repot their Lilies in the manner 
indicated in my note on the subject. Mr. 
Jenkins is altogether wrong in saying that 
my statement at p. 754 in any way goes to 
support the conclusions he had _ previously 
arrived at. It was simply to show that Mr. Jenkins 
had over-stated his case, in saying that “it would be 
difficult to select a more critical time in the whole 
year for repotting Lilies, than when they had made a 
few inches of growth,” that I suggested for his 
benefit the time when the “ flower-buds were first 
visible” as a more critical time. Your correspondent 
is again wrong in suggesting that I am content to 
forego any cultural detail which experience has 
taught me to be beneficial to plants, fruit trees, &e. 
The advantage which your correspondent claims for 
his method of procedure over that which he takes so 
much pains to condemn is more imaginary than real. 
I allow the “new stem-roots” to push into the new 
soil, and in due time give a surface-dressing of 
Beeson’s manure once or twice a week before giving 
water at the roots. ‘This being the case, I do 
not see the justice of Mr. Jenkins’ remarks that 
I am content for the “new stem-roots to feed on the 
exhausted soil.” How can the new stem-roots 
“feed” on the “exhausted soil”? If your corre- 
spondent will show me logically that I do not give my 
plants “proper food at the right moment” I will 


thank him for so doing. I may, however, remind 
him that all “good cultivators” shade plants— 
including Melons, Cucumbers, Pines, and young 
Vines—from sunshine, more or less according to the 
weather, immediately after repotting or planting, for 
the obvious reason of preventing the plants from 
experiencing the slight check which they otherwise 
would undoubtedly receive. And because judicious 
treatment has been accorded, are we to arrive at the 
illogical conclusion that they have been “ unneces- 
sarily disturbed at the roots, hence checked, and so 
forth”? I may here remind Mr. Jenkins that 
equally satisfactory results are achieved by different 
modes of culture. H. W. Ward. [Enough has now 
been said on this head. Ep.] 


SOCIETIES. 


———_+—_—_. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Scientific Committee. 


June 26.—R. McLachlan, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. Present: Messrs. Boulger, O’Brien, Church, 
Murray, D. Morris, Dr. Masters, and Mr. Ridley. 

Mr. Ridley reported that the Odontoglossum re- 
ferred to him for aname at the previous meeting was 
a form of O. oblongatum. 

Aluminium in the Ashes of Plants.—Professor 
Church contributed a summary of his highly inter- 
esting and important researches upon the presence 
of aluminium in the ashes of plants. This substance, 
instead of being peculiar to the species of Lyco- 
podium, as once supposed, is found in minute traces 
in the ashes of very many others, a circumstance not 
to be wondered at, considering the abundant distri- 
bution of the element in many soils. It occurs in 
all the species of Lycopodium examined, except 
those which are of epiphytic habit, and which, conse- 
quently, do not directly derive their food from the 
soil. It does not occur in the allied genus Selagi- 
nella. It occurs in the ashes of some Tree Ferns in 
large proportions, sometimes forming as much as 
20 per cent. of the ash, as in Alsophila australis and 
Cyathea medullaris; while from others it is all but 
absent. Inthe British species of Ferns little or no 
alumina has been found. 

Weevil Attacking Rhododendrons.—Mr. McLachlan 
exhibited specimens of a beetle destructive to Rhodo- 
dendrons at Sunningdale, and which he identified as 
Strophisomus limbatus. 

Beetle Injuriousto Tobacco.—Mr. McLachlan showed 
specimens sent from Trinidad of beetles injurious to 
Tobacco and Egg plants in that island, and which he 
found to be a species of Epitrix, allied to that which 
feeds on Atropa belladonna in this country. 

The Plague of Caterpillars.—Mr. McLachlan called 
attention to the notion that cold winters are injurious 
to insects—a notion he stated to be erroneous 
although, no doubt, severe alternations of cold, heat, 
drought, or moisture, were prejudicial to insect life. 
During the present season it was noticed generally that 
great destruction of foliage occurred from caterpillars 
which destroyed the succulent portions of the leaf 
and tied the frame-work and fragments together by 
a web of fine threads comparable with spiders’ webs. 
These caterpillars were different in different cases. 
In the Oak they were species of Tortrix; in the 
Apple the winter moth was destructive; while in 
other cases the larva of the Ermine moth was 
exceedingly hurtful to leaves. 

Heteroicous Fungi.—Mr. Plowright contributed 
specimens illustrative of the following notes :— 

Aeidium on Pea and on the Bean.—This was pro- 
duced on both plants by infecting them with the 
same infecting material, viz., Uromyces fabe. The 
JEcidium on the Pea differs in appearance from that 
on the Bean, the pseudoperidia in the former being 
few, and scattered over pale yellowish spots, while on 
the Bean they are crowded in thickened white 
spots. 

Puccinia extensicola.—This produces a very hand- 
some /Hcidium on Aster tripolium. Mr. Plowright 
found the Puccinia last year at Wells-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk, and produced the cidium this year on the 
leaf now exhibited. 

Gymnosporangium confusum (Plowright).—This 
species has hitherto been confounded with G. fuscum. 
It occurs on Savins, but does not produce Acidia on 
the Pear as G. fuscum does, but on the Hawthorn, 
Quince, and Medlar, specimens of which were ex- 
hibited. Professor Sorauer of Proskau had sent 
leaves of Hawthorn on which he had produced the 
wcidiospores of G. confusum from teleutospores sent 
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by Mr. Plowright about a month ago. The wxcidio- 
spores of G. clavariwforme were also sent for com- 
parison. All the specimens sent were the products 
of cultivation. A special vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. Murray for this and other contributions 
of Mr. Plowright. 

Spiral Torsion in Mint.—Dr. Hogg exhibited a 
specimen of Mint in which the stem was so twisted 
that all the leaves were placed in one continuous 
line. The phyllotaxis, as pointed out by Mr. 
Henslow, is really not interfered with in these cases. 
The occurrence is not uncommon. [See Masters’ 
Vegetable Teratology, German edition, 1886, p. 367.] 

Opuntia Shoots.—Mr. Morris exhibited joints of 
Opuntia monacantha and O. Dillenii, which bore 
seeds in their interior, shoots from their upper edge, 
and roots from their lower end. [Analogous cases 
were observed as long ago as 1832, and various 
references to similar phenomena are given in Masters’ 
Vegetable Teratology, German edition, 1886, p. 207]. 

Various Exhibits—From the Royal Botanic Gar- 
den, Edinburgh, came catkins and cones of Pinus 
contorta and other species of Conifer. A malformed 
flower of Odontoglossum crispum from Mr. Douglas, 
was referred to Mr. Ridley. Brassia caudata and 
Acanthophippium striatum were also shown. 


ROSE EXHIBITION AT THE DEVON 
ROSERIES, TORQUAY. 


June 27.—In consequence of the abandonment 
of the Torquay Horticultural Society’s annual Rose 
exhibition, Messrs. Curtis, Sandford & Co. arranged 
for a Rose show on their own premises. The 
object in view, as previously stated in these columns, 
was to form the nucleus of a fund to help distressed 
gardeners, their widows and orphans, and to assist 
invalid gardeners to come for needed rest and change 
from the North to Torquay. Admission to the exhi- 
bition was free to all, collecting boxes being placed 
among the exhibits. The only drawback was the 
very inclement weather during the early part of the 
exhibition, but notwithstanding this the result more 
than equalled the expectations of the firm, more than 
£50 nett being taken, and which was placed to the 
eredit of the fund. 

The exhibits were arranged in a tent more than 
100 feet long, erected over one of the long broad 
walks in the nursery, so that the exhibits were 
placed on stands erected over the borders on each 
side. The entries numbered twenty-eight, some 
hailing from Oxford and Bath. The prizes were 
given by Messrs. Curtis, Sandford & Co., and were 
awarded as follows :— 

Class 1: 1st, Silver Cup ; 2nd, £1 1s. ; 3rd, 10s. 6d., 
for the best amateur’s box of twenty-four cut Rose 
blooms, distinct, single trusses, with foliage -——There 
were five competitors. Mr. Guerdon, gr. to Miss 
Watson Taylor, Headylin, Oxford, was placed Ist 
with a splendid lot of blooms, principally Teas, nearly 
all first-class blooms, including Niphetos, Jean 
Ducher, Souvenir d'une Ami, Camille Koch, La 
France, Maréchal Niel, Dupuy Jamain, Lady M. 
Pitzwilliam, Belle Flear d’Anjou, Madame Welche, 
Catharine Mermet, Rubens, Perle des Jardins, 
Devoniensis, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Madame Watte- 
ville, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Madame Willermoz. 

Class 2: For twelve cut blooms of Roses, single 
trusses, distinct, with foliage, open to amateurs in 
Torquay and neighbourhood. Ist prize, £1 1s.; 2nd, 
10s. 6d.; 3rd, 5s. Seven competitors. — Major 
Roderaz, Vale Lodge, Torquay, secured 1st, with a 
very nice box of blooms of good substance, the best 
varieties being Rubens, Duke of Wellington, Madame 
Gabrielle Luizet, La France, and Innocenta Pirola. 

Class 3: Open to local amateurs; six cut blooms 
of Roses, all of one distinct colour. Ist prize, 
10s, 6d.; 2nd, 7s. 6d.; 3rd, 5s. Nine competitors.— 
1st, Mr. Warren, gr. to the Dowager Lady Haldon, 
with very nice blooms of Devoniensis. 

Messrs. Curtis, Sandford & Co. themselves put up 
twenty-eight boxes of cut blooms of Roses of their 
usual merit; very fine boxes each of Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam. Merveille de Lyon, Ulrich Brunner, La 
France, and Marie van Houtte, were splendid. 
Among their boxes of Tea Roses as being especially 
good were Madame Cusin, Innocenta Pirola, Rubens, 
David Pradel, Maréchal Niel, Anna Ollivier, Comtesse 
Riza du Parc, J. Pernet, Viscountess Folkestone, &c. 
Among H.P.’s, which were excellent, the following 
varieties were particularly good—Violet Bowyer, 
Etienne Levet, La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Madame G. Luizet, Anne Laxton, Senateur Vaisse, 
Souvenir de Paul Néron, Frangois Michelon, &c. 

A box of Dahlia blooms was shown by Mr. Hammet, 


florist, Brixham. Mr. G. H. Pearce, Higher Union 
Street, Torquay, staged baskets of excellent fruit 
each of Sir Joseph and Dr. Hogg Strawberries, and 
a very fine dish of Tomatos. Messrs. Lucombe 
Pince & Co. staged several nice boxes of Roses, one 
large box of Niphetos beingremarkably good. Their 
principal H.P.’s were Etienne Levet, Madame G. 
Luizet, Baroness Rothschild, C. Bowyer, A. Soupert, 
Charles Lefebvre, Ulrich Brunner, and John Hopper, 
Mr. Walker sent up a basket of choice hybrids of 
Aquilegia. A large quantity of baskets of Roses 
(cut blooms) were also put up. The success of this, 
the first attempt of the firm, has decided them to 
hold a two days’ exhibition next year. D. C. P. 


RICHMOND HORTICULTURAL. 


Jury 4.—Held in the customary locality the 
Old Deer Park, the show suffered appreciably 
from lack of help on the part of plantsmen, as the 
large tent which used to look so brilliant with fine 
plants and groups was but poorly filled. Cut flowers 
were, however, plentiful, fruit fair, and vegetables 
not only abundant but good. These facts indicate 
what is found generally—that plants as an exhibi- 
tion element are much less favoured than formerly. 

Honorary contributions formed, as usual, a marked 
feature. These included a charming group of pot 
Roses faced by a line of the variegated Eurya lati- 
folia, and backed by Japanese Acers and standard 
plants, ranging from 6 to 8 feet in height, of 
Hydrangea paniculata, each carrying fine panicles of 
flowers, some fully 10 inches long. This group came 
from Messrs. James Veitch & Sons. Messrs. C. Lee 
& Sons had one of their well-known and most inter- 
esting groups of hardy trees and shrubs, the foliage 
variegated and coloured in rich variety, helped by 
some pot Roses and hardy Ferns. Messrs. J. Laing 
& Son had a pretty group of Begonias, interspersed 
with some good Gloxinias and foliage plants. From 
Messrs. B, S. Williams & Co. came a pretty group 
of Orchids and other choice plants, including some 
of the scarlet Bottle-brush, Metrosideros floribunda. 
Mr. E. Drost, Kew Road, had a big group of Palms, 
some colour being added by the novel method of 
tying bunches of Irises, &c., on sticks and standing 
them amongst the foliage. Mr. Chambers, Isleworth, 
had his beautiful pure white Viola Snowflake in 
quantity; Mr. T.S. Ware and Messrs. Barr & Son, 
large and beautiful collections of hardy flowers, which 
made a striking feature; and Messrs. Veitch & Sons 
had, in addition, a capital lot of cut Roses, including 
most of the best varieties. 

Groups.—Only two were in competition for the 
large groups, Mr. A. Brown, of Richmond coming 
Ist with a very taking arrangement, but some of his 
tall plants, especially Tuberoses and Liliums, had a 
“sticky” look; Mr. James, of Norwood, was 2nd, 
with a thin group, chiefly of Orchids. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—Mr. W. Bates, 
Poulett Lodge Gardens, Twickenham, was Ist in two 
classes for these plants, having good Allamanda 
Hendersoni, Bougainvillea glabra, Sobralia macran- 
tha, Gloriosa snperba, &c. In one class Mr. James 
was 2nd, whilst in the other Mr. Munro, gr. to E. D. 
Paul, Esq., Twickenham, was 2nd. He also had 
Gloriosa superba and Kalosanthes coccinea, very 
fine. 

Foliage plants were not first-rate, the first coming 
from Mr. Chadwick, gr. to E. M. Nelson, Esq., Ealing, 
who had a big Cycas revoluta, huge Areca lutescens, 
good Crotons, Asparagus plumosus nanus, and Alo- 
casia variegata. Mr. James took 2nd place, having 
an immense Latania borbonica, which overshadowed 
all else. 

Exotic Ferns came from Mr. Munro and Mr. Chad- 
wick, and generally comprised good fair-sized speci- 
mens of Davallia, Adiantums, &c., the prizes going 
in the order given. 

Palms were a strong but very sombre feature, 
and made a heavy dull group. The best six came 
from Dr. Wood, Roehampton, Mr. Bates, and Mr. 
James following. 

Coleus, though smaller, were more attractive, be- 
cause well coloured. These were chiefly flattish in 
form, and came from Mr. Coombs, gr. to W. Furze, 
Esq., Teddington, admirably done. Mr. Sullivan, 
gr. to D. B. Chapman, Esq., Roehampton, and Mr. 
East, gr. to F. Wigan, Esq., Hast Sheen. 

Orchids were very good, the best six being sent by 
Mr. Hill, gr. to H. Little, Esq., St. Margarets, who 
had the deliciously perfumed Aérides Leonii, with 
six spikes, A. odoratum purpurascens, Cattleya 
Sanderiana, and C. intricata as named by Reichen- 
bach ; and Cypripedium barbatum superbum and C, 


Veitchii. Mr. H. James was 2nd, with good pieces 
of Cattleya Mendelii, Aérides Lobbii, Cypripedium 
barbatum, C. nigrum, &c. 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums.—Specimen plants 
came from Mr, C. Turner only, medium-sized, well- 
flowered, and very attractive. Two collections of 
small plants in groups were staged, the best coming 
from Mr. W. Clay, Kingston. Zonal Pelargoniums 
were very showy, Mr. Hill having the best six in 
four singles and two doubles; whilst Mr. Barnes, 
gr. to W. S. Graham, Esq., Roehampton, had chiefly 
doubles, profusely bloomed. Fuchsias, were poor ; 
Begonias very good, Mr. Hill having the best six 
plants, finely done and flowered; and Gloxinias were 
also very good, 

Cut Flowers, Table Decorations §e., filled a large 
tent and made a brave show. The open classes for 
thirty-six and twenty-four Roses in trebles brought 
beautiful flowers from Mr. C. Turner, lst in both 
classes ; Messrs. Paul & Sons, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, 2nd in both; and Mr. W. Rumsey, Waltham 
Cross, 3rd. Mr. Turner's flowers were specially fresh 
and clean; but with the National Show at hand, we 
need hardly recapitulate kinds. In the class for twenty- 
tour singles (amateurs), Mr. West, of Reigate, was lst, 
and Mr. Warwick, Hampton, 2nd, whilst the latter 
had the best twelve flowers, and Mr. Girdlestone, of 
Sunningdale, the best twelve Tea Roses. Mr. Bates 
had the best twelve bunches of cut flowers. A number 
of pretty table stands and baskets of flowers were 
staged, all very pleasing. Buttonhole bouquets and 
sprays were capital, but hand bouquets poor. 

Fruit was fairly abundant, but had suffered from 
lack of sunshine. Mr. Osman, gr. to L. H. Baker, 
Esq., Ottershaw Park, was Ist, with six dishes, 
having fair white and black Grapes, Peaches, &c. 
Mr. Palmer, gr. to F. Hume Dicks, Esq., Thames 
Ditton, was2nd. Mr. Bates had the best four dishes. 
In the open class for Grapes the best pair of bunches 
of black were staged by Mr. Osman, who had good 
Hamburghs; Mr. Thompson, gr. to Messrs. W. 
& E. Wells, Hounslow, coming next with grand 
Madresfield Court, only wanting deeper colour. Mr. 
Feist, gr. to W. Ashton, Esq., Englefield Green, had 
of white five bunches of Muscat of Alexandria, but 
wanting finish; Mr. Thompson being again 2nd, with 
the same Grape, finely berried. In the local classes 
Mr. Bates had the best black in good Alicante, and 
Mr. Munro the best white, in Buckland Sweetwater. 
The best green-flesh Melon was William Tillery, 
from Dr. Woods; and the best scarlet-flesh was 
Scarlet Reimer, from Mr. East. 

Vegetables were a remarkable feature, Mr. Waite, 
gr. to Colonel Talbot, Esher, taking 1st piace in 
both the chief classes with wonderfully fine clean 
samples, Mr. Palmer being 2nd also in both classes 
with capital exhibits. Cucumbers were good and 
numerous, and Tomatos in pots were fairly well 
done. Nearly a score of large baskets of vegetables 
were also staged, this department being unduly 
crowded with exhibits. 


THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue forty-fifth anniversary festival of this Insti- 
tution was held at The Albion, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, when a large company 
assembled. In the absence, through illness, of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, presided. Horticulturists of all sections 
were well represented, and many friends of the art 
and of the Institution were present. 

The Chairman on rising to propose the toast of 
the evening, “Success and Prosperity to the Gar- 
deners’ Royal Benevolent Institution,” was received 
with loud cheers. He observed that it would be 
unnecessary for him to say what a keen sense of dis- 
appointment he felt when he heard that the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain had been prevented by 
illness from being in the chair that evening. He 
had in his hand a letter from Mr. Chamberlain, in 
which the writer expressed his great disappoint- 
ment at being unable to be present that evening 


“through illness, but he also had a subsequent 


telegram saying that he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
would be happy to come on some other occasion. 
The objects of the Institution were well known to 
every one as well as its claims. But on looking 
through the list of subscribers he was sorry to say he 
found absent the names of a large number of friends 
of his own who derived a large amount of pleasure 
from their garden, and he felt sure it had not been 
brought to their notice that they ought to subscribe 
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to the Institution. The Institution did not do 
anything which was at all extravagant. It 
simply gave to the men who were pensioners 
£20 a year and to the women £16. Surely 
it would be impossible to do less than that. 
Zt had got on its lists a very considerable 
number of gardeners, and he was glad to see that it 
was enabled to add to the comforts of the old age 
of a considerable number of them. The average 
age of pensioners, he found, was seventy-four, and 
the oldest pensioner was a hundred years of age. 
Therefore gardening did not appear to be an un- 
healthy occupation. The number of applications 
was larger than the charity was able to help. The 
total expenditure was only £2250, and when he 
recollected the enormous interest which the people 
of this country took in gardening, he must say it 
was a reflection upon the wealthier people of the 
country that they did not support the Institution 
more largely. The Institution had made it a rule to 
help those first who helped themselves, and that 
preference was given to those who had been on 
the books of the Society for fifteen clear years 
before any help was given to others. He 
venture to think that they ought to work the 
eld of gardening and the interest the people look 
in their gardens more largely than was done in the 
interest of the Society. Gardeners often found 
themselves in the position of having very little for 
their declining years, and he could not believe that 
the people who got enjoyment out of their gardens 
would not be prepared to provide for the maintenance 
of that admirable institution. He coupled with the 
toast the names of Mr. Lee, the father of the Insti- 
tute, who had missed only one dinner out of forty- 
five, and Mr. H. J. Veitch, the Treasurer. 

Mr. John Lee in response thanked the company 
for the enthusiastic manner in which they had 
received his name, and went on to say that he owed 
a great debt of gratitude to the Chairman for having, 
at 2 moment’s notice, consented to preside that 
evening, and to those gentlemen present for the 
generous support they had given to the Insitution, 
as it was through their generosity that it had been 
raised to a high pitch of excellence, and had been 
placed on a solid ground which he, and he knew they 
all, hoped it would maintain for many years to 
come. 

Mr. H. J. Veitch also responded, and having 
returned thanks for the hearty reception accorded 
him alluded, as Treasurer, to the financial position 
of the Institution, which he said was managed as 
carefully as it was possible to manage any institution. 
He would again like to remind them that the 
interest on the money subscribed all went in 
benefiting their pensioners. They had no 
large buildings to keep up and no expensive staff to 
maintain, but they were obliged to have a Secretary, 
whom they paid as little as possible! With that one 
exception the whole of their money was devoted to 
the purpose for which it was given. They had 126 
pensioners, but at present they had only one election 
a year, and at the last election they were obliged to 
leave out fifteen unfortunate candidates for want of 
funds. That was a sad thing for either men or 
women, but one case was particularly sad, as in that 
instance the applicant lost by only nine votes, after 
having secured 700. Another election would not 
take place for a year, 
how many more candidates there might be then? 
The present bad times affected gardeners even 
more than most other servants, as they were the 
first to be discharged in times of scarcity. He knew 
of cases where gardeners had been out of employ- 
ment for three and four years, and they were com- 
pelled to spend what little savings they had put by 
for old age. This Society tried to meet those cases, 
and he was bound to say they made the funds at 
their disposal go as far as they possibly could. Un- 
fortunately for the Society they had lost fifty guineas 
a year by the conversion of the Three per Cent. 
Consols. In conclusion, he said, if they could only 
see the tears of joy in the eyes of the recipients 
they would not fail to continue their liberal support 
to the Institution, and they might rest assured that 
the money they gave was well deserved. 

Dr. Masters proposed the ‘Health of the Chair 
mau.” 

The Chairman in acknowledging the toast, which 
svas enthusiastically honoured, said, in allusion to a 
remark of Dr. Masters, he agreed that the Royal 
Horticultural Society ought to interest itself in all 
that concerned gardeners and gardening; he thought 
the Society had done something to show that it 
was ready to open its doors to all who desired to 
enter. 
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and who could tell’ 


The Secretary then announced that the night's 
subscriptions amounted to nearly 1000 guineas. 

The Chairman proposed the “ Health of their old 
friend, Mr. Cutler.” That gentleman having re- 
sponded, 

Mr. B. S. Williams responded to the toast of 
“The Committee ;” and the proceedings, which had 
been enlivened with music, then terminated. 


THE WEATHER. 
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(Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 14. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degrees—a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued ior 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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THE PAST WEEK, 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending July 2, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has been very unsettled and rainy 
except in the extreme north of Scotland. Sharp 
thunderstorms have prevailed in almost all districts, 
and in some localities the rainfall was exceedingly 
large. At Rothamsted, on the 26th, 5°24 inches of 
rain fell between 7.30 p.m. and 11.30 p.m. 

“The temperature has just equalled the mean in 
‘Scotland, W.,’ but has been below it in all other 
districts ; in ‘ England, E.,’ the deficit was 4°, and 
in ‘England, N.E., 5°. The highest of the maxima 
were recorded generally on the 26th, when the 
thermometer rose to between 80° and 85° in most 
parts of the kingdom, but over the south and south- 
west of England and the south of Ireland it ranged 
from 71° to 76°. The lowest of the minima (which 
were registered during the last few days of the 
period) were unusually low for the time of year; at 
most of the inland stations the sheltered thermo- 
meter fell to between 34° and 39°. 

“The rainfall has been considerably less than the 
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mean in ‘Scotland, N.,’ but more in all other dis- 
tricts, the excess in most cases being very large; in 
‘Treland, N.,’ and ‘Scotland, W.,’ it exceeded an 
inch and a half. 

“ Bright sunshine has heen very little prevalent, 
the percentage of the p:ssible amount of duration 
ranging from 17 to 29c ver England, from 23 to 26 
in Ireland, and from 32 to 38 in Scotland.” 


ENQUIRIES. 


_—— 
‘* He that questioneth much shall learn much.”—Bacon. 


Episte Prxe.—In The Long White Mountain (Man- 
churia), by H. E. M. James (Longmans, 1888), at 
p. 343, I find the following :—“ On the third day, on 
the road from Sansing to Ninguta, we reached a 
forest of Birch, Spruce, and Pines. Amongst the 
latter was the edible Pine, bearing cones 6 inches in 
length, with seeds the size of Almonds, packed 
tightly in rows at the base of each layer of leaves. 
When the skin outside is cracked and stripped off, 
the kernel is good to eat, though, perhaps, a little 
tasteless. I counted 146 in one cone.” What can 
this be? It is much too large for Pinus Cembra. 
It is the size of the cone of Pinus pinea (the Stone 
Pine of Italy), but the seeds of the latter are also 
much smaller than these, which seem as large as 
those of an Araucaria’s, and the locality puts these 
out of the question. I think there is on the Pacific 
slope of the United States of America a Pine with 
eatable seeds, but am not sure of it. In the index 
of plants collected by the author I find only Pinus 
Mandchurica and P. Koraiensis. J. V7. V. [Can it 
be a Pine at all? Ep.]. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


AMARYLLIDEX, Mr. J. G. Baxer’s Boox on: FE. C. P, 
We do not know the price. Write to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


Burnt Eartu: Burnt Earth. The best way to ob- 
tain this on a small scale is to collect the garden 
rubbish, wood-trimmings, &c., into a heap, and set 
fire to it, after first covering it with litter, and 
then on the outside with loamy, or, indeed, any 
kind of soil that is handy. If the covering-up is 
done in the charcoal-burner’s manner of covering 
a heap of wood to be converted into charcoal, and 
by so regulating the vents that the materials are 
not permitted to flare, the rubbish will be charred 
into a useful material for mixing with potting 
soils, and the 6-inch covering of soil, in which- 
ever manner the job may be performed, will be 
“burnt.” Ona larger scale, loamy earth may be 
burnt in the same way that ballast is prepared 
from clay, 7.2., by burning it with a small propor- 
tion of small coal in conical heaps. 


Cucumsrer Diseasep: W. S., Stony Stratford. The 
name of the fungus infesting your Cucumber 
plants is Didymium dedaleum. We believe the 
fungus to be very rare. For anillustrated account 
of an allied fungus infesting Hart’s-tongue Fern, 
see Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 15, 1882. W. G. S. 
[We shall shortly illustrate this species also. Ep.]. 


Currine Back a Hottow Hence: £. Cut it now, 
and you will get some growth on it by the end of 
August. The cutting of the other side may be 
done next spring, just beture growth commences, 
It should be carefully done with the secateur, knife, 
and saw. You do not say of what plants the hedge 
is composed, so that we are advising without fully 
knowing your case. 


Evcatyprus : J. G. If, as we understand you, the 
glaucous form is a seedling from the green, then, 
undoubtedly, the two are but forms of one and 
the same species, and that E. urnigera, as proved 
by the flowers and seed-vessels you first sent. 
We should not attach any great importance as a 
differential character to the glaucousness of the 
leaves, for that is notoriously variable aceording 
to age and other circumstances, which are very 
interesting. 

Giant Ornacu: F. W. H. A variety of Atriplex 
hortensis, an annual plant of rather large growth, 
the leaves of which are used as Spinach. It 
produces best when sown in good ground, which 
is usually done in March and successionally 
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throughout the summer months. Sow in drills, 
2 feet apart, and thin the seedlings to 1 foot apart. 


“ Horticutturat ADVERTISER :” Poor Geordy. Messrs. 
Foster & Pearson, Beeston, Notts. 


Insects: J. A. C. The worm was attacked by what, 
from your description, was evidently the larva of 
one of the larger beetles (Staphylinide). W. [We 
shall be enabled shortly to give a figure and de- 
scription of the insect. Ep.]. 


Littes Disgasep: G. L., Hungerford. The Lilies 
have been destroyed by the well-known Lily- 
disease, which has been extremely prevalent this 
year. It was described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for September 10, 1881, under the name of Ovu- 
laria elliptica. We shall publish a further account 
of this disease shortly. 


Metons: R. Rigg. The leaves are affected by a 
species of fungus similar to that which is ordi- 
narily called Potato disease. There is no known 
cure. Burn the plants, and burn sulphur in the 
structure before putting into it any kind of plant. 
See article on Vine Mildew, p. 15. 


Mitpew on Srrawsereies: H.J. Mildew usually 
appears on these if the air in the house or pit is 
close, cool, and moist, these being conditions 
favourable to its development. It may be checked 
if taken in time, without much damage being 
done, by timely application of flowers of sulphur, 
distributed by a “ boite-a-houppe ” —that is, a 
wollen sulphur distributor—or by getting the heat- 
ing apparatus warmed after smearing it with lime- 
wash and flowers of sulphur. Take out badly 
infected plants and burn them. Maintain a 
healthier condition of the air within the house. 


Musuroom: AR. J. Russel. A Mushroom measuring 
33 inches in circumference, with a stem of 5} 
inches, and weight 17 0z., is phenomenal. One of 
1lb. 9 oz., and 36 inches in circumference, was 
noticed in our pages October 19, 1878, p. 500. 


Names or Prants: J. F. Calycanthus floridus.— 
I. J. W. Rhododendron cinnabarinum (Bland- 
fordizflora). — Lily. Lilium testaceam. When 
you say “imported,” we presume you mean from 
Holland. If not, we should be glad to know 
whence.—B. P. 1, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, 
Centranthus ruber; 3, Hyacinthus comosus; 4, 
H. plumosus; 5, next week; 6, Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum (Ox-eye Daisy).—J. H. 1, Escal- 
lonia Philippiana; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, 
Fuchsia procumbens ; 4, Eupatorium Weinmanni- 
anum.—f. A. G, 1, Nephrodium filix-mas var. 
fluctuosa ; 2, Polystichum angulare var. oxyphyl- 
lum; 3, Lomaria alpina; 4, Nephrodium filix- 
mas var. cristata; 5, Polystichum angulare var. 
lineare ; 6, Aspidium acrostichoides; 7, Erinus 
alpinus; 8, Cattleya labiata var.—Thorn. Spirea 
cantoniensis, Crategus rotundifolia (a form of C. 
coccinea).—C. EL, B. Y. Sempervivum villosum.— 
P. H, Trifolium striatum.—J. Morton. Cala- 
mintha grandiflora—J. B. Philodendron longe- 
laminatum.—R. C. B. Vicia narbonensis var. 
serratifolia.— Bevley. 1. Rhus cotinus; 2, Pyrus 
aria; 3, Spirea confusa; 4, Deutzia scabra.— 
Martin. Leliopsis domingensis. 

Peacu: J. 8S. B., Chelmsford. Mildew. See this and 
our last issue for particulars of remedy. 

Pracu, Earty Rivers: G. H. It has the fault of 
splitting at the stone, even in dry seasons. It is 
one of the finest of the early varieties, but we do 
not know of any remedy for the splitting. 


Preach Trees: W. N. In September, as soon as 
there is any sign of maturity in the leaves, care- 
fully dig up the roots, after unnailing the shoots 
and securing them in three or four bundles. Previ- 
ously having prepared a new station, with plenty 
of fresh loam mixed with a little of the staple, 
plant the roots, carefully stretched out, at 6 inches 
below the ground level. Mulch immediately on 
planting, and fasten the shoots loosely to the wall. 


Poratos: J. 0. G. The earliest come from Malta, 
Algiers, and South of France, later ones from 
Jersey, Cornwall, and the South of England. 


Recorp or Certiricates: J. JT. P. The official list 
is given to our representative at the close of the 
meeting by the officers of the Society. At the 
end of each half year the complete list is sént for 
revision, when omissions are supplied and errors 
rectified : hence the discrepancy. 

Txa-scENTED Rose: H. G. E. We cannot undertake 
to name varieties of the Rose. Send it to a Rose 
nursery. 


Tuymus serpyttum: A, B., Cambridge. The occur- 
rence of two forms, one with hermaphrodite, the 
other with female flowers, is frequent. They do 
not constitute separate varieties, but merely sexual 
forms. You will find a full account, with illustra- 
tions, in Miiller’s Fertilisation of Flowers, English 
edition, by D'Arcy Thompson, 1883, p. 473. 


Vives: H, LZ. Your leaves and berries are covered 
with the spores of a fungus (Pilobolus) common 
on dung. The spore-case bursts elastically, and 
projects the spores on to the leaves, &c. We do 
not think they will do any serious mischief. 


York Gara: Subscriber. No—not in our columns. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—W. H. C.—D. T. F.—J. T.— 
F. T. M.—J. S. G.—W. W.—W. B.—P. & M.—D. D.—U.D. 
—H. W. W.—R. A. R.—F, R.—D.—E. C.—J. Whittaker.— 
W. H.—W. W.—Cocking & Co., Yokohama.—Deane & Co. 
—Messrs. Carter & Co.—R. H. V.—Cooper, Taber & Co. 
(already noticed on these pages).—C. P. L.—P. Coney (fine 
inflorescence, but on too small a scale to be of use).—J. R. 
A. D.—J. S.J. H.— J, W., Kew.—J. V. & Sons.—J. D. & 
S.—J. J.—J, H. Krelage. 


MARKETS. 
jade 
COVENT GARDEN, July 5. 


Outdoor Strawberries are in full supply and good 
condition. Business quieter, and clearauces made 
at somewhat lower rates. James Webber, Wholesale 
Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Cherries, half-sieve... 4 0- 7 0 Peaches, dozen - 40-120 
Grapes, per lb. __... 1 6- 3 6 | Pine-apples,Eng.,lb. 2 0- ... 
Kent Cobs, 1001b....40 0-45 0 —St. Michael. each 2 0- 5 0 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0 Strawberries, lb. ... 06-10 
Melons, each 10-30) 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 

s.d.s.d. s.d.s,d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... | Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 16 
Asparagus, Fr., bund. 1 6- 4 0 | Mustard and Cress, 

— English,100 ...36-60] punnet .,. v00 0 4-10 
Beans, Kidney, lb..,. 1 0-... | Onions, per bushel... 5 O- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- ... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 8- ... », kidney, perewt. 4 0-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 6 | Rhubarb, per bundle 0 4- .., 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9- 10] Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Endive, per dozen .,, 2 0- ..._ | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Green Mint, bunch,,, 0 4—- ..,_ | Sprue, per bundle ... 1 0- ... 
Herbs, per bunch .., 0 4-.,.. | Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0-... 
Leeks, per bunch .,, 0 6-... | Turnips, per bunch, 

Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... new ote «ee OB we 


Potatos.—Jersey Flukes, 9s. to 10s. ; do. Kidneys, 7s. to 
8s. per cwt. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 Fuchsias, doz. .40-90 
Bouvardias, perdozen 9 0-12 0 Heliotropes, dozen... 6 0- 9 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 4 U- 9 0 Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Coleus, dozen «. 30-6 0. Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Crassula, per doz, ...18 0-30 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 9 0-120 
Dracena terminalis, Mignonette, 12 pots 4 0-80 
per dozen .., ++.30 0-60 0 | Musks, dozen «16-30 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Ericas, various, per Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
dozen A +» 9 0-18 0 | Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-15 0 
— ventricosa, doz. 18 0-80 0 | — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in var., — scarlet,dozen ... 30-90 
per dozen ... .. 6 0-18 0 Rhodanthe, perdo: 60-90 
Evergreens, in var Roses, dozen... 0-24 0 
per dozen ... 6 0-24 0 | Saxifrages, dozen ...12 0 18 0 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 Scented Geranium doz3 0- 6 0 
Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 9 | — Verbena, perdoz. 4 60 
Foliage plants, vari- | Spirzeas, dozen’ ,,, 6 0-12 0 
ous, each ,,, «- 20-10 0 Zinnia, per dozen ... 40-60 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, ls. to 2s.; per box, Is. to 3s. 
CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 

s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Arum Lilies, 12 blms, 2 0- 4 0 | Peonies, 12 bun. ... 9 0-18 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0} Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 20| — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3-06 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0/ Pinks,12bun.... ... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12 bun. ... 40-60 

annual, 12bun. ... 1 0- 3 0| Primulas, double, 1 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6- 3 0 sprays... 09-10 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0/ Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Rhodanthe, 12 bun, 4 0-60 
bunches .., +» 2 0- 4 0| Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0| — coloured, dozen. 2 0-40 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 10| — red,perdozen ...1 0-20 
Tris, various, 12bun. 30-90] — ,, 12 bunches 3 0-60 
Lilium longiflorum, — Safrano, dozen... 0 9-16 
12 blooms ... +» 30-50] — Moss, 12 bun. ... 30-120 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0/ Spirea,12bun. .,, 40-60 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0| Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 
Orange Lily, 12 bun. 6 0-12 0 | SweetSultan,12bun. 3 0- 60 
Pansies, 12 bun. .,, 1 6- 3 9| Tuberoses,12 blms.... u o- 1 0 

«*« Orchid bloom in great variety, but the demand not 
very good. 
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ARDENIAS.—Never had a finer stock of 

this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants from 

3 to 5 feet high by same through, from 25s. to 60s. each. These 

are grand plants. Half Specimens, from 2 to 3 feet high, 5s. 

to 10s. each. To anyone wishing to stock a greenhouse, or to 

the Trade, this is a good opportunity to secure fine large 

plants.—E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 
Willesden Junction, W. 
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finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.— RICHARD SMITH Anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


O wr T RA OD &E. 
ANEMONE FANNINU, strong cultivated roots, scarce, 
12s. per doz. 
AMARYLLIS VITTATA, red, white centre, fine bulbs, 75s. 
per 100. 
CYRTANTHUS MAKENID, a fine novelty, 20s. per 100. 
FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA, strong, 30s. per 1000 
HZMANTHUS ALBIFLOS, flowering roots, 60s. per 100. 
IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM, flowering roots, 15s. per 100. 
NERINE FLEXUOSA, flowering roots, 20s. per 100. 
SPARAXIS BULBIFERA, flowering roots, 6s. per 100. 
SCILLA NATALENSIS, very strong bulbs, 40s. per 100. 
TUBEROSES, double, picked, scarce this season, 40s. per 1000. 
VALLOTA PURPUREA MINOR, very good, 25s. per 100. 
NATAL EVERLASTINGS (Helichrysum adenocarpum), pink 
and red, well dried, 10s. per 1000 flowers. 


Seeds. 
PHENIX RECLINATA, perfectly fresh and good, 5s. per 1000 
seeds, 
DRACZNA HOOKERIANA (Mauritiana) UNDULATA, very 
robust species, 2s. 6d. per 100 seeds. 

Deliverable May to September, except Sparaxis and Freesia, 
which will be ready in December. Free toDurban. Cash on 
receipt. 

R. W. ADLAM, Town Bush Valley Nursery, Maritzburg, Natal. 


NeW PELARGONIUM, 
“DUCHESS OF TECK.” 

Awarded a First-class Certificate at the Manchester Royal 
Botanical and Horticultural Society’s Summer Exhibition of 
1887. It is a white Regal decorative variety, semi-double, 
immense trusses, the flowers are erect, petals undulated ; dis- 
tinguishing it from the ordinary Pelargoniums. It is novel 
and conspicuous; has a compact habit, and is one of the best 
Pelagoniums in cultivation. It is invaluable for cut flowers 
where white is in demand. 

3s. 6d. each, 30s. for 12 plants, 50s. for 25 plants, 
Cut Flowers sent on application. Sent out by 
FISHER, SON, anp SIBRAY, Handsworth Nurseries, Sheffield. 


DICKSONS Limite 


The ‘‘Royal” Nursery and Seed 
Establishments, 


CHESTER. 


‘pPPOINTED 
5 ECIAL WAR 


CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


Nurseries 400 Acres. 


EAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS.—The most 

beautiful of all hardy Irises. Strong flowering plants 

in pots. Best and most beautiful named varieties. All dis- 
tinct. 21s. per dozen. 


BARR AND SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OMAN HYACINTHS and other FRENCH 

BULBS grown by Louis Bremon et Fils, Ollioules. 

—Trade List on application to WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, 
Catherine Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


SIG 


3 SeELecT LisT FREE d 
9? SAMPLE oF Plants 32 


()BCHID PEAT, best quality; BROWN 


FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use, RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 


WALKER AnD CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


CARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 


4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d. each. 

ee BTBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 

MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), W.C. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


& Sy y Two Prize MEpALs. eZ 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous ... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST ie per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD a0 (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only oe +» 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... we. Is. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERF4CT” ne In Bags. 


(RVEA #icoat-rem 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ————$<—_—____ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28lb. 56lb. 1 cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/— 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra se Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d, each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


ATIVE GUANO.—Price £3 10s. per ton, 


in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4s. per cwt. 
A 1 cwt. sample bag sent, carriage paid, to any Station in 
England on receipt of post-office order for 5s. 

Extracts from Twelfth Annual Collection of Reports :— 

NATIVE GUANO for POTATOS, VEGETABLES, VINES, 
and FRUIT.—G. Cousins, Walton-on-Thames. ‘‘ Used for 
Potatos. Result: very excellent crop; remarkable size and 
good quality. Can highly recommend it,” 

D. WILLIAMS, Head Gardener to the Rt. Hon. Lord Wimborne, 
Canford Gardens, Wimborne. ‘‘ Used for Vines, Peaches, 
Strawberries, flowering plants, kitchen garden crops, with 
very good results. First, class manure for pot Strawberries.” 

NATIVE GUANOfor ROSES, &c.—T. Sr, Cuarr, Rose grower 
by appt. to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Strawberry Hill. 
“‘Usedforstandard anddwarf Roses. Result: excellent growth, 
fine bloom, and perfectly free from blight the whole season,” 

A.F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Soc., Chiswick. ‘‘ With- 
out doubt a very valuable manure, and easy of application.” 

Orders to the NATIVE GUANO CO. (Limited), 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C., where Pamph- 
lets of Testimonials may be obtained. Agents Wanted. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
; Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Pree to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous ‘Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discmint for Cash. 


STANDEN’S 
MANURE. 


Established over 30 years. 


HIS OLD-ESTABLISHED MANURE 
is acknowledged by most of the leading 
practical Gardeners in the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies to exceed all others in general 
fertilising properties and staying powers. It 
promotes a rapid, healthy, and robust growth to 
plants generally. It isa clean and dry powder, with 
very little smell, which renders it particularly 
adaptable for ladies interested in plant culture. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM AMERICA. 


“We have used STANDEN’S MANURE for some years, and 
have never found any fertiliser so safe and valuable. Its action 
is literally ‘magical.’ We have tried it on unhealthy plants 
which seemed past recovery, and it has restored them to their 
natural vigour. However valuable other fertilisers may be, 
none can be compared to this. Camellias grown in the 
same pots for 10 years are as healthy as if just repotted.— 
C. M. Hovey, Boston, U.S.A., May 27, 1887.” 


Sold in TINS, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each; and in KEGS, at reduced 
prices, 28 lb., 12s. 6d.; 56 1b., 23s. ; 
112 Ib., 42s. each. 


May be obtained from all Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen in the United Kingdom 
and the Colomes. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


GORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


“Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Eeduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 

Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 

DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


articulars & copies of testi- 
‘€e on application. 


‘James Dickson & Sons’ 


“Royal” Bees Warehouse, 
108 EASTGATE ST, 
Telegraphic Address: Ch ester. 


CoNFIDENOE, CHESTER. 


PEAT fr ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 


The Best in the World. 

A, JOHNSON Anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.G; 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by farthe best theyhaveeverused. Samples can be 
seen at above address, orforwarded on application free of charge. 


XTENDING LADDERS.— Lengthen and 

4 shorten telescopically; are light, strong, durable, inex- 

pensive, and can be used eitherin or out of the house: Lists free. 

J. H. HEATHMAN anv CO., 2, Endell Street, and 11, High 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.0. ‘ 


Be tate A 


> Circulars giving all 
monials, post 
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TheeeekDENeRS ORPHAN’ FUND: | oar cemcmens 


BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
7 14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 
RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS to this FUND will be held at | FINEST ORCHID PEAT. 7s. por sack. 
T the CANNON STREET HOTEL, on FRIDAY, July 13 next, for the purpose of SE ee ei 
eport of the Committee and the Accounts of the Fund for 1887-8, Electing Officers Ge ees 1s. Gleepes bushel ; og oe 
Amending Rule IT., so as to read as follows :—“ Foremen in private, public, and | ¥ ‘ ae Dee oe ae sy hee Cas 
for the Election of Six Children to the benefits of the Fund. c ‘ BESE OY ERODE BOA WI da er bushel, 


and the Ballot will Close at 4 o’Clock. The | RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 34 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 


receiving the R 
for the ensuing year, 
market gardens ;” also 

The Chair will be taken at 2 o’Clock precisely, 


= : : aa : : F 
DINNER will be held the same evening, at 5 o’Clock, as ipeeviomaly pr dt Se oe NOES, MELTING, Be. 
’ 4 eS ae: a Fab oe “1888, RESULT SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, London, W., June 29, A SPECIALITIS TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, each &d. per Ib. 

28 Ib. for 18s. Price List free by post. 


P.S.—The Voting Papers have all been issued. Any Subscriber not having W. HERBERT anp CO., Hop Exchange Warehonses, South- 
received one is requested to communicate with the Secretary. wark Street, London, S.E. 


~ HENRY ORMSON & CO, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER HEATING ENGINEERS, 
STANLEY BRIDGE, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S58.W. 
Catalogues, Plans, and Estimates free on application. Surveys made and Gentlemen waited on in any part of the Country. 


THE SPHINCTER CRIP ARMOURED HOSE COMPANY, Limieo, 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. 


Unequalled for Durabilty, Flexibility, and Lightness. Practically Indestructible. Will wear out ten 
ordinary Hoses, and withstand unlimited pressure. 
IT CANNOT KINK OR COLLAPSE. IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND. RAPIDLY REPLACING ALL OTHER HOSES. 
A Company, as above, having been formed to work the SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE PATENTS, this Hose is now offered to 
the public at the undermentioned unprecedentedly low prices. 


PRICE LIST. PRICE LIST. 
BEST QUALITY RED OR BLACK RUBBER. HOSE FITTINGS. 


Hand-made from best Para Rubber only; no injurious compositions $-in. fin. Pin. Fin. 1-in. 
o adulteration. Hose Screws, per pair ... cae aa « 3/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 5/- 
Armoured by the Sphincter Grip Patent process, with Spring Steel | Branch Pipe,withTap,Jet,andRosecomplete 5/6 7/- 9/- 10/6 12/- 


High-pressure Screw-down Tap for Iron or Us) 6/6 8/= 10/ 
’ / == a 


Head Pipe § © 
If Screwed Nose, extra... pA te ~ -/9 1/8 2/- — 3/- 
Fittings made to any gauge without extra charge. 


P Galvanised Wire. 
Zinch, finch. inch. finch. l-inch in diam. 
8d llgd. 1s. 1$d. 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. per foot. 


Larger sizes on application. 
For cheaper Hose (not recommended) see Price List. 


Existing Hoses of any description now in use may be armoured at a small cost, thereby adding considerably to their strength and 
durability. (Special tariff on application.) E 
CAUTION ___The Patents under which the Sphincter Grip Hose is armoured are now the exclusive property of this Company, and the 

= Public are cautioned against purchasing worthless and spurious imitations, asinfringements will be promptly prosecuted, 
Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Free. Garden Engines, Hose Reels, Pumps, Syringes, Hydronettes. Lawn 
Fountains. Sprinklers, Tap Unions, Hose Screws, Fittings of every Description. 


WATER SUPPLIES—Reports and Estimates Gratis by Experienced Engineers, 


Most useful of all Frames. 


2lights, 8 by 6 feet... as Sf 7 
3-lights, 12 by 6 feet... eee 0 
4-lights, 16 by 6 feet ... oe eb 
5-lights, 20 by 6 feet ... coe aes 
6-lights, 24 by 6 feet... eae LO eka 

Best Wood. 2l-oz. English Glass. 
Painted 3 Coats. Carriage Paid to any 
Station in England. 


NEW 


CATALOQUES, 


POST-FREE, 


AOmon 


Containing New Designs of = 
CONSERVATORIES,|z 
GREENHOUSES, GARDEN 
FRAMES, BOILERS for Heat- 
ing Apparatus, and all requisites 
for the Garden. 


All sizes in stock, 


HORTIGULTURAL BUILDERS, NORWIGH, = c1266C2 ray 


“ 
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EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. “Sold in Tins, ‘Is. , 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the i 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
prompiness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEORGE GARSIDE, Jun., LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &c. 


re the Hands and Skin, but will cure 
ea Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
aunceas produced by parasites. 


Fir Tree OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A. combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s.6d., & 4s. 6d; 
4 gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Throws a fine 
spray 20 ft., and 
ajet 380 ft., with 
great force. 


HuGHes’ \Q j 
FIRTREE-OIL | 


SPRAY PUMP A splendid 
PRICE 25/- substitute for the 
Syringe for using 

Insecticide, Price 

25s. A larger 


size for watering 
purposes, 458. 


Carriage Paid. 


For 


state HUGHES’ 


GREEN & cREAM coLorn SHADING 


Convenient, Inexpensive —Hasily applied —Lasts all the 
Summer, and can then be easily washed off. 1s., post 1/3. 


E, GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hoorrr & Co.; Corry, Soper, FowzEr & Co.; 
C. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rorker & Sons. 


SE CHESARLED “ROME” 


Supplied by us to Royal Gardens, Kew, the Crystal Palace, &e. 
For Destroying Weeds on Carriage Drives, Garden Walks, 
Stable Yards, &c. Prices per gallon, 2s., tinincluded; 5 gal- 
lons, 1s. 6d. per gal. ; 10 a 20 gallons, 1s. 4d. per gal., carriage 
paid. Special quotation for larger quantities. One gallon makes 
26 gallons. 
Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace 
Gardens, says :—‘** We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer 
and its price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every 
confidence in recommending it.” 
The “Invicta” Insecticide. 
For Destroying Mealy-bug, Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, &c. 
n tins, ls. and 25, 3 per gallon, 9s., Carriage paid. 
The “Invicta” Mildew Destroyer. 

An unfailing remedy for Mould and Mildew on Roses, Vines, 
&e. In bottles, 1s. and 2s., per gal. 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Used by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, and other Rose Growers. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
THE AGRI- BORDCUET UE eT ee COMPANY, 
TONBRIDGE, KEN. 
Sonp BY SEEDSMEN AND ones 


( : ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 aaa, Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees ; ; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(GG SHUES TINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


ARDEN REQUISITES.— Sticks, Labels, 


Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 15 oz. 12x10, 18X12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14X12, 2012, 1816, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White "Lead, genuine, 21s. ; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground i in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s. : 5 "Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Tist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WooD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 
25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 14d., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SORUM ‘CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 8d.; 14 yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds. 


GREENHOUSE SHADINGS, 


RAFFIA and TOBACCO PAPER (finest quality). 
Flower Sticks and Labels, Bamboo Canes, 
Garden Tools, &c. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, 


For Covering Fruit Trees. 
RICK CLOTHS, TENTS and FLAGS. 


SLY, DIBBLE & CO., 129, Commercial Street, 
Spitalfields, London, E. 


THE NEW 
‘““RCLIPSE” SHADING 


(REGISTERED). 


A GREEN COLOURING WASH 
For Conservatories, Greenhouses, and similar structures. 
The best and most economical Shading before the public. 
Sold in 1s. tins sufficient for 100 square feet, is easily applied, 
and one dressing will stand the whole season. 
Trade price on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. WILSON SERPELL, 
Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
21, CORNWALL STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B. A Tin with full instructions post-free for 1s. 3d. 


STOCK 


Inches, 


14X12 
16X12 
18X12 
20X12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-02. Toreigu of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A lated stock of similar current sizes of 15-07, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantitzes. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
‘Stock List and Prices on ap lication. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Staine: § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


RUSSIA MATS & RAFFIA 


NEW SEASON’S ARCHANGEL MATS. 


Taganrog, Petersburg, and every other description 
of Russian Mats. 


RAFFIA FIBRE. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS on APPLICATION. 


JAMES T. ANDERSON, 


135. COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON. E 
The “Gardener’s Friend” 


HOT=WATER BOILER, 


For Greenhouses, Vineries, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Ee. 
Advantages 
Equally ap- 
plicable for Do- 
mesticorWare- 
house Heating. 

Baths, Lava- 
tories, and 
Laundries. 

Minimum 
Cost of Setting. 
Free Access to 
all Flues. 

Certain Con- 
tinuance of 
Heating at 
night. 

No Night 
Watching re- 
quired. 

Slow Com- 
bustion. 

Minimum 
Cost for Fuel. 
= Large Heat- 

SSS z ing Surface. 
Equally Suited for Gas Coke, common or Anthracite Coal. 
For full particulars and Prices apply to the Manufacturers. 


UOHN WARNER & SONS, ™Grtpricgate, zc.” 


And The Foundry Works, Watton. on-the-Naze, Essex. 


= >! a => 

PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 

The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready y glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing casesfree £2 15 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, oD ” aS 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 1 y a 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, * 50 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 
R. HALLIDAY & COQO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2. Holloway Road, N. 


RICHARDSON'S 


P HORTICULTURAL 
Ae~_ BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
Lig with Hot-water Apparatus 

Numerous 
Prize Medals and 


complete. 
Certificates of Merit. 


North of England Horticuléusal Works, 
DARLINGTON, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVERS 


Min HANDKERGH 
IRISH DAMASK 


TABLE LINEN. 


FSH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 23 yards by 3 yards, 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 


4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 
Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free. | 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


per dozen. y 
Bs. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. 


ea | MATCHLESS 
Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. 
CA Mi B R | F Ladies’ ws 28. 43d. | 
Gent's we 38. 6d. 
| 
Per doz. | SHI RTS. 
p 0 6 K ET Hemstitched :— p 
Gadics’ ww» Bs 113d. | Bost Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


| finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 
new, wit best 


OLD material in Neck- 


— bands, Cuffs and 


SHIRTS Fronts, for 14s. 


the half-dozen. 
Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


BELFAST. 


IEFS. 


made as good as 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M., the Queen and H.I.M. 
the Empress of Germany, 


cope Map, 


THE “PERFECT” MILDEW DESTROYER. 


Prices : 
Carriage paid in United Kingdom on Orders of £1 nett. 


MANUFACTURED only BY 
THE HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., 103, Holm Street Glasgow. 


Pleuse note cur Trade Murk, without which none ts genuine. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s.; per half-gallon, 5s.; gallon, 8s. 
Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 


THE PERFECT” WEED KILLER. 


The best preparation for Destroying Weeds, Moss, &c., on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Stable-yards, &c. 
Price per gall., 2s.; 5 galls., 1s. 9d. per gall.; 10 galls., 1s. 6d. per gall.; 40 gall. casks, 1s. 4d. per gallon. 


THE “SWIFT AND SURE” INSECTICIDE. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society's Show. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE, THE SAFEST, AND THE CHEAPEST INSECT DESTROYER. 
Prices: Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; per half-gallon, 6s.; gallon, 10s. 6d. 


E 
PAs MAp va 


A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR MOULD 
AND MILDEW. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND ar 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anpCO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


ARDEN HOSE.—The Antimonial Red 
Rubber Hose is cheapest in the long run. Buy direct, 
and avoid useless stuff, which seems cheap, but is not so. 
Antimonial Hose is best. Prices free. 
HEATHMAN anp CO., 2, Endell Street, London, W.C. 
(Twelve years with Merryweather & Sons.) 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 


sae For training Peas instead of 
DX sticks, Training plants to walls, 
PRXRKXEKKY 


&e. In PANELS. 


| 6 pet Ne 4 ao a3 fc; seek. 

a 4 6 feet by eet « OS, each, 

YOR QIN I 6 feet by Bfeet ... 4s. each. 
k» KX» OO Gfeet by 6feet ... 5s. each. 
PR QLRY XXX Made any size to order at 


following prices :— 
4in. 8 in. 2 in. 1 in. mesh, 
3d. Bid. 4d. 4;d. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HeraTING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


6 in. 
Qd. 


HIS 


Wii sie s 
SA se 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &e, 


Hot- water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


THE “NEW EASY” 
LAWN MOWER. 


<=> $$ Has an Open Steel 
Roller. 


A man can work a 
24-inch machine, cutting 
Grass 5 inches high clean 
to roots. 


There is no easier 
working, no_._—cbetter 
finished, no stronger, no 
more durable mower in 
the market. 


The Front Roller, with 
simple adjustment, en- 
ables the machine to cut 
very close to the ground, 
and to do fine work. 


The machine will also 
cut verges, 


Tobe obtained through 

= all the leading Iron- 
: mongers or Seedsmen, or 

curs 24 inch c£ from the Sole Licensees— 


SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO. 


85, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


ILCHARD NETTING, 23-inch mesh, 1¥ yards 
wide, 9d. yard; extra stout strong TANNED NET, 
2 yards wide, 13d. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards 
wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New 
TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide, 13d. yard; 2 yards wide, 3d. 
yard ; 4 yards wide, 6d. yard; 12 yards wide, 1s. 6d. yard. 
COTTON NET, nine meshes to square inch, 1} yard wide, 6d. 
to 7d, yard run. 
W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 


“Gather Honey from Your Flowers.” 
NEIGHBOUR’S CELEBRATED 
BEE-HIVES 


For taking Honey without 
the Destruction of 
the Bees, 


Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 
Paris Exhibition, 187s. 


Three Silver Medals and several 
others awarded to 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS 


FOR THEIR IMPROVED 


COTTAGE BEEHIVE, 


as originally introduced by them, 
working three bell-glasses or tray 
of sectional supers, is neatly and 
strongly made of straw; it has 
three windows in the lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to pos- 
sess many practical advantages, 
and is more easy of management 
than any other that has been 
m) introduced. 


Price, complete, £115 0 


THE BUNCEFIELD HIVE. 


As will be seen by reference to the above engraving, this is 
very similar to other Frame Hives, except that the walls are 
made of straw, neatly bound with cane. Price, 15s, 
CATALOGUE of Improved HIVES and APPLIAN _ES, 

with Drawings and Prices. 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 


127, High Holborn, W.C. (corner of Scuthampton Street), 


and 149, Regent Street, W. 
Established 1815. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0] 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
Bop bn O BAIR » oo OF 0 
ie yi ace O40! 1 ee On 6 
Cp oo O 42 O] RB pf so OW 0 
Je 6 O BOLT py oo OW 6 
Dos y, 0 ., MOMDINC MOORE ce 0 TL 0 
Oy ee to O GO O | Bal pone ll 6 
Teer OG) Grier 2 og. Oeby 0 
yc so OO | SER noe OUI 
eee maoe On Bilbo 6 oe. Ons 0 
Vi oO 8 O01] 25 Gee O13" @ 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 


of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This seale does not: apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE,.—Advertisers are cautioned 
ainst having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 
Brrtus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week Must reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KinGpoM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pos.isuine Orrice and Orricr for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


SHANKS’S IMPROVED 


LAWN MOWER. 


THE ONLY LAWN MOWER FITTED WITH 


DOUBLE EDGED SOLE-PLATE, 
Enabling the Cutting Parts to last twice as long 
: as in other Machines, 


== = 


Tuxse Macurnes are strong, substantial, and 
very easily worked. They make the Lawn like 
velvet, and are not liable to get out of order. 


Prices of Hand Machines, with Grass Boxes, complete. 
To cut 10 in. wide... £3 10 0| Tocut19in. wide.. £8 0 O 


» 1 4 «w £10 0 
aa peta oo pm Ce ep oo al) 
» 16 4» « 610 0 » 24 4» w= 9 00 


Small Lawn Mowers, 6 in., 258.; 7 in., 358,; 8 in., 45s, 
Horse and Pony Machines, with or without Patent Delivery 
Apparatus. 


SHANKS'S NEW LAWN MOWER, 
‘THE IMPROVED AMERICAN.’ 


The working parts are greatly reduced in number, and this 
Macuine is easier to work than any other in the 
Market. Every working part is protected. It can be used 
with or without Grass Box. 


PRICES. 
10-inch Machine ...£3 Q 0] 14-inch Machine ...£415 0 
12-inch «. 4 0 OQ} 16-inch 5 » 610 0 


Grass Boxes extra—10 and 12 in. sizes, 7s. 6d.; 14 and 
16 in. sizes, 10s. 
GARDEN ROLLERS OF ALL SIZES. 


ALEX. SHANKS & SON, 


Dens Ironworks, Arbroath, 
And 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


A large Stock of all sizes of Machines is always kept in 
Lonpon, where Repairs can also be executed by experienced 
workmen. —_ 


Lonpon ApprREss for Repairs: 
44, Tenter Street East, Goodman’s Fields, E, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


DEANE} 


LONDON || 


CHRONICLE. 


[Jury 7, 1888, 


ANTED, a good HEAD WORKING 
GARDENER (Catholic). Small lodge and 26s.a week. 
Good references from last place required.—Mrs. W., Hillside, 


Frensham, Surrey. 
ANTED, a HEAD WORKING 
Must be energetic and 


GARDENER, age about 30. u 
thoroughly understand his profession in all branches.— Write 
SQUIRE, May’s Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, W. 


GARDEN ROLLERS. 


Double Cylinder. Single. 

20 by 18in.50s. | 16 by16in.32s. 

22 by 20in.5ds. | 18 by 18in.35s. 

24 by 22in.65s. | 20 by 20in.45s. 

26 by 24 in.80s. | 22 by 22in.52s. 
WOOD BARROW. 


All the best makes in stock: 
Excelsior, Invincible, Godiva, 
Shanks’, Green’s, Ransome’s, 

GARDEN SEATS, TABLES, 

WIREWORK, TooLs, &c. 

Swing Water-Barrows. 
15 Gall... 30s. | 80 Gall.... 46s. | Well made and cheap ... 24/6 
20 Gall... 36s. | 40 Gall....54s. | With loose top, as shown 32/6 
DEANE Anp CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATALOGUE 

(the most complete published) free by Post. 
All orders Carriage Paid to any Station. Discount for Cash. 


DEANE & CO. 


46a, ne aha ‘LZ OND ON BRID GH. 


ETTING.—Buy your Netting direct from 

the Makers. Write for sample piece, of our best quality, 

waterproof, tanned and oiled, 4 yards by 50 yards, 8s. ; second 
quality, 5s. 6d. Anysize made toorder. Trade supplied. 
SPASHETT anp CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices, 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office:—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ERNS.—The newest Book is Druery’s 

CHOICE BRITISH FERNS, descriptive of the many 

beautiful variations of common Ferns, and instructions for 
their cultivation, splendidly illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


EES.—All who Grow Plants or Fruit should 
have Bees. ‘‘The most practical work that has ap- 
peared” (Zhe Field) is Webster's Book of Bee-Keeping. ‘*We 
believe this is the first really practical, well written, and low 
priced work of the kind yetissued.”—Poultry. Pricels.,cloth 1/6. 
London: L, UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


A NURSERYMAN, with an OLD-ESTAB- 
LISHED FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS, 


IS IN WANT OF £3000 to £5000, 


to further Develope a Largely Increasing 
Business—Address, in first instance, Box 32, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JPASINES WANTED, for Seed and Nursery- 

man’s Business, to develope extension of trade.—D. & 
M., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.t 


ANTED, a GARDENER, who understands 

Orchids and Ferns. None but those who have had ex- 

perience in this branch need apply.—E. COLLINS anp SONS, 
Cumberland Park Nurseries, Willesden Junction, W. 


\ N ANTED, an experienced MAN, for 400 feet 

of glass. Must understand Tomatos, Cucumbers, 
Strawberries, &c., for Market. Wages and commission.—Full 
particulars, experience, age, &c., to RK. E., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


VV ANTED, an active MAN, age 26, accus- 
tomed to grow for Covent Garden Market, Cut 

Flowers, Grasses, Tomatos, &c. Used to packing. Wages 22s. 

weekly.—_GROWER, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a good strong young MAN for 
Houses and Outside Work, and able to take part in 

Church Choir.—Applicants will have particulars on receipt of 

stamped envelope from W. M. GEDDES, Thrumpton, Derby. 


To Foresters. i 
ANTED, for an Estate in Wales, a. 
WOODMAN, married. Charge not extensive, but 
thoroughly reliable respectable man required.—Apply by letter, 
stating full particulars, to WOODMAN, Dickson’s Nurseries, 
ester. 


: Head Shopman, 
VV Ba, a thoroughly qualified MAN, to 

take the Superintendence of a large Retail Business. 
Must thoroughly understand Vegetable, Flower, and Bulb 
Departments. May have to Travel occasionally, Unexceptional 
references required.—State salary required, where last em- 
ployed, age, &c., S.S., Messrs. Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, 

ondon, E. 


To the Seed Trade. is al y 
RAVELLER—A large Retail Firm in 
the Provinces, REQUIRES a REPRESENTATIVE, who 
thoroughly knows the Seed Trade in all its branches, and has 
been accustomed to Traveland attend Markets. Toa thoroughly 
competent man a liberal salary will be given.—Address, with 
full particulars of experience, where last employed and how 
long, age, &c., SEEDS, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED, a TRAVELLER, with a good 


connection, to represent a leading Firm in the United 
Kingdom. All applications will be considered strictly confi- 
dential.—Apply, with particulars, salary required, &c., to 
J.L. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


7 ANTED,a TRAVELLER, used to the Road, 
for Horticultural Sundries.—H. S., Gardeners’ Chron- 
ticle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, Gardeners and Others, to accept 
AGENCY for our CHOICE CEYLON TEAS, to Sell 
among Private Families. We give 6d. per pound on the 2s. 
(wonderful value) and pay carriage. Weekly earnings 40s. 
Apply for samples, free-— UNITED TEA GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Union Court, E.C. (Est. 1877.) Name paper. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Jonn SMoxzeEt, late Gardener at Putney 
Park Lodge, S.W., has been appointed Head 
Gardener to 1. Purrires, Hsq., Beaulieu, 
Winchmore Hill, N. 


Mr. Anaus McKinnon, late Head Gardener 
to the Baron W. von ScHropER, The Rockery, 
Nantwich, Cheshire, has been appointed Head 
Gardener and Bailiff to W. EH. Hearn, Hsq., 
Machen House, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Mr. Wit1i1am WeEsseEr, late Foreman, at 
Lowther Castle, Penrith, has been appointed 
Head Gardener to Mrs. Seymour, Morton Hall, 
Daventry, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. JAmes WexsterR has been appointed 
Gardener to T. G. Grovzs, Esq., Brockley Hill 
House, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


WANT PLACES. 


z Head Gardeners. 
ESSRS. J. LAING anp CO. can at present 
recommend with every confidence several energetic and 
practical MEN of tested ability and first-rate character. Ladies 
and Gentlemen in want of GARDENERS and BAILIFFS, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Single- 
handed Situations, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 
Forest Hill, London, S.E. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St, John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 
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S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 


e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 

ifferent capacities will be made,—Holloway, N. 


CROFT CH GARDENERS. 

—JouHn Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


(CG aENES (good SINGLE-HANDED), or 


where assistance is given.—Age 26, married, one child; 
experienced in all branches. Total abstainer. Over two years’ 
excellent character in present situation; seven previous,— 
F.E., 4, Charles Terrace, King’s Road, Mortlake. 


PROPAGATOR and GROWER. — Twenty 
years in the Trade, Market or Nursery. Well up in Pot 
Roses, Clematis, Conifers, Hard and Soft-wooded Stuff. Good 


Salesman, Good references,—W. HORTUS, 26, Rugby Road, 
Milverton, Leamington. 


( : ARDENER (SInGLE-HANDED).— Age 32, 

married when suited; thoroughly understands his work. 
Willing to be useful. Total abstainer. Good character,— 
State wages to J. F., Abbey Mount, Belvedere, Kent. 


(GROWER, Soft-wooded Plants, or Ferns, 


Market Nursery preferred.—Age 23; good references 
from Market Nurseries.—H. CORBETT, Oak Cottage, Belle 
Grove, Welling, Kent. 


( } ARDENER (SInGLE-HANDED, or SECOND).— 

Age 23; ten years’ experience, Inside and Out. 
Disengaged._ BAKER, 3, Pymont Road, Strand-on-the-Green, 
Chiswick. 


ee (Hzeap), where four or more 


are kept.—Age 45; thoroughly practical inall branches. 
Nine years in present situation. Good character. Can be well 
recommended by employer.—J. W., Youngsbury, Ware. 


GARDENER (Han). — Middle-aged, | mar- 

ried; first-rate Grape and Plant Grower, and good 
Kitchen Gardener, Good character.—P., 3, Arney’s Cottages, 
Sutton Common, Surrey. 


gape ER (Hxrap).—Age 30; married 

when suited; sixteen years’ experience in all branches 
of the profession. Good character and testimonials by present 
and previous employers.—W. ELY, Bellevue Cottage, Brain- 
tree, Essex. 


( ; ARDENER (Hrap).—Age 38, married; 
has had thorough practical experience in Growing Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables in quantities, and General Manage- 
ment of good establishments, and Marketing Surplus Produce. 
Good testimonials.—T A., 45, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, W. 


ARDENER (Sxconp), where three or more 
are eae 22; six years in last place. Inside and 
Out.—G. CHANNELL, 19, Edgely Street, Lee Green, S.E. 


ARDENER (Srconp); age 24—Mr. G, 


Keates, Femple Gardens, Marlew, Bucks, can with 
confidence recommend J. Fletcher, who has been with him the 
past two years. Abstainer. 


Cees (Sxconp), in Houses.—Age 21 ; 


six years’ experience. Five years’ in present situation. 
In and Outdoors. Highest reference.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, 
Weybridge. 


( : ARDENER (Srconp, or good Turrp).—Age 

22; seven and a half years’ experience, Good references. 
Indoors preferred. — CHARLES HARRIS, Haydon, 
Taunton. 


ARDENER (Unprr).—Age 24; good refer- 
ences.—W OOD, 24, Fernlea Road, Balham, S.W. 


near 


( } ARDENER (Hxap).—Age 35, married, no 
family; good character (thirteen years) from last place. 
Understands Gardening in all branches. £5 will be paid to 
any one procuring advertiser a comfortable situation.—H. W., 
28, Lowftield Road, West End Park, West Hampstead, N.W. 


jS. (Heap), where more are kept.— 


Age 30, married, no family; thoroughly understands 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
Leaving through owner giving up place. — A. HAWKES, 
Palewell, East Sheen, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap).—Age 30; single at 
present; fifteen years’ experience in all branches. 
Highly recommended by his present employer, with eight 
years’ good character as Foreman.—W. FISHER, 6, South 
Cottages, York Road, Weybridge. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 30, married when 
suited.—Mr. CorreRELL, Spanish Road, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, S-W., wishes to recommend T. Keene as above. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Early and Late Forcing of Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
—Please apply as above. 


GeeeeNER (Heap Worxtne@), where two 


are kept.—Age 27; married when suited.—C. Bick, 
can with confidence recommend to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring a steady, trustworthy man us above, T. Lupton, 
Gardens, Summerfield House, Elstree, Herts. 


( } ARDENER (Heap WorkinG); age 29, 

single at present.—Mr. G. Warts, Head Gardener to 
H. F. Locke King, Esq., Brooklands, Weybridge, Surrey, can 
with confidence recommend his Foreman, J. Howes, as above. 
Thoroughly honest and trustworthy. 


ye eee (Heap Worxine).—Age 37, 
married; twenty years’ practical experience in Early 
and Late Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Good 
Flower and Kitchen Gardener. First-class character from 
present and previous employer.—H. A. S., 26, Primrose Hill 
Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ARDENER.—Age 38, married; good expe- 

rience in Vineries, Peaches, Stove and Greenhouse 

Plants, also Kitchen Garden. Eleven years’ good reference.— 
J. D., 12, Clarence Street, St. Thomas, Exeter. 


ARDENER; married, no family, — 
Lapy wishes to recommend her Gardener, who is 
thoroughly competent to undertake Vinery, Greenhouse, &c. 
Honest, steady and respectable.—Apply by letter to H., 30, 
Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 


ARDENER.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to re- 
commend his Gardener Very respectable and hard- 
working. specially successful in Kitchen Garden and Vines. 
Leaving through no fault.—W. S., —A. D. Robertson. Esq., 
Caen Leys, Ashtead, Surrey. 


( \ARDENER (Worxin@); age 33, married, 

two children.—Lord DyNEVoR wishes to recommend his 
Foreman, who has been with him ten years.—Dynevor Castle, 
Llandilo, South Wales. 


(jABDENEE (Worx1NnG), where two or three 
are Kept one 30, single; fifteen years’ experience in 

all branches. G 

Reigate, Surrey. 


( x ARDENER (Srneie-Hanpep).— Age 25; 

has obtained a practical knowledge of the Cultivation 
of Stove and other Plants. Three anda half years’ good cha- 
racter. Abstainer.—W. B., Twyford, Berks. 


: ( } ARDENER (SrinGLE-HANDED).— Age 21; 

accustomed to In and Outdoor Work. Three and a half 

years in present occupation.—H. M., Mrs, Penton, 63, Hyde 
Street, Winchester. 


( i ARDENER (good Stn@LE-HANDED).— 

Thoroughly experienced in all branches. Excellent 
references, Leaving through property snaneing hands.—F, 8., 
6, Coleridge Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 


> 


references. —D. E., 5, Warren Road, 


eee (UnpvER), in a Nobleman’s or 


Gentleman’s Garden, as Fruit Grower, &c.—li. W., 3, 
Whitbread Terrace, Hatfield Road, St, Albans, Herts. 


( ; ARDENER (Unprr).—Age 21; three 
years’ character. Inside and Out.—R. E., 4, Effingham 
Road, Lee, S.E. 


ARDENER (Unprr).—Young; three and 
a half years’ good character. Eight years’ experience. 
—H. GREEN, Mr. Newman, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


( ' ARDENER (UnpeEr), where four or five are 

kept.—Age 21; seven years’ experience, Insid+ and Out. 
Two years’ good character from present situation,—G,. T. R., 
19, Perey Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex, 


ARDENER (UnpdEr).—Single; used to In 

and Outdoor Work. Good references, No objection 

to Bothy —Full particulars to F. H., 2, West Street, Ewell, 
Epsom, Surrey. 


URSERY FOREMAN, or MANAGER, 


Indoor and Out.—Age 39; five years’ in the London 
trade. Thoroughly experienced.—D. P., Gardener's’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN, or MANAGER, to Grow for 
Market Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
Mushrooms, and Cut Flowers of every description. First-class 
references.—W. ARMSTRONG, Charlton Cottage, St. Mary’s 
Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


OREMAN, in Houses in good establishment, 

where three or four are kept.—Age 30, single; fifteen years’ 

experience in all branches; two years in present situation. Good 
character.—F. LANE, The Bothy, Wray Park Gardens, Reigate. 


HOREMAN, in Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 32, 
e single; three and a half years in present situation. 
Good character.— W. WHEELER, Cooper’s Hill Gardens, 
Englefield Green, Staines. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 26; twelve 
years’ experience, including eight for exhibition. 
Excellent testimonials. — FOREMAN, 35, Stamford Road, 
Fulham, S.W. 
OREMAN.—Age 25; abstainer. Twelve 
years’ experience in Stove and Orchid Work, Plant and 
Fruit Growing, &c, Excellent testimonials as to character and 
abilities. -W. W., 55, Cotterells, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


poss in a good establishment. —Age 
27; eleven years’ experience in good places. Good 
references from last and previous employers.—G, TILLEY, 
Thorney, near Peterborough, Cambs. 


OREMAN, PROPAGATOR, and GROWER, 
for Market, Roses, Ferns, and General Soft-wooded Stuff. 


Age 27. Good reference.—B., 4, Clarendon Road, Croydon,S.E, 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN; 

age 25.—S. DANIELS, Shenley, Bletchley, Bucks, will 

give £1 to any one getting him a situation as above. Nine 
years’ experience ; five years’ good character. 


F OREMAN, or good Sgconp; age 26.— 

Mr, HoLiINGswortH, Quorn Court, Loughborough, 
Leicester, would be pleased to recommend to any Gardener or 
Gentleman as above. Two and a half yearsin present situation. 


PROREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER 


of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Plants, 
and Cut Flowers, in quantity, for Market.—S. E., 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


peste PROPAGATOR and GROWER 

of Plants and Choice Cut Flowers for Market, Grapes, 
Peaches, Tomatos, &c.; Bouquetsand Wreaths i desired,— 
GEO. HOLLIS, Witton, North Walsham, Norfolk. 


(Li tee in Provincial Nursery, Hard 
and Soft-wooded.— Age 24; Grapes, Tomatos, Cu- 
cumbers, &c.—D. BARNES, The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex, 


a OORRE AN (First), in the Houses.— 


Age 23; eight years’ exp.rience. Good references from 
present and previous employers.—W. HOLDEN, The Gardens, 
Lockerley Hall, Romsey, Hants. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 18; 


four years’ good character. Total abstainer.—A. E., 27, 
Formosa Street, Paddington, W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses and Outside in 


a good Garden.—Age 21; four years’ good character.—E. 
MELLISH, Station Road, Swanage, Dorset. 


OURNEYMAN,—Age 18; three years’ ex- 
perience in all branches.—K, Kent can be highly recom- 


mended by R. PHIPPS, Esq., Buckenhill, Bromyard, 
Worcester. 


MANAGER of Grass Farm, or as COWMAN 
or SHEPHERD.—Middle-aged. Wife Dairy or Poultry. 


Good reference.—JOHN HOPKINS, Tadwick, Kiverton East, 
Sheffield. 


To Nurserymen. 
UDDER and GRAFTER. — Successful 
Inside or Out, Well up in Fruits, Roses, and possesses 
a fair knowledge of Nursery Stock in general. Ten years’ 
experience in the above, with good scholarship. Highest 


references.—W. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


[MEROVER, in the Houses.—Age 22; eight 
years’ experience, Inside and Out. Excellent character.— 
T. ATTWOOD, Packington, Asby-de-la-Zouc., Leicestershire, 


MPROVER, in Houses.—Age 20; willing to 
pay £5 premium. Good character from last place.— 
S. COXHILL, 1, Market Square, Buckingham, Bucks. 


MPROVER, in a good Garden.—Age 20 


three years’ experience.—G. Rust, Seapark, Forres, N.B. 
can recommend a young man as above. 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 

18; three years in present situation. Can be well recom- 

mended by present employer. Good character,—E, MORKIS, 
18, Park Koad, Dorcaster. 


[RESGMEE: in a good Garden.—Age 18; five 
years’ experience. WILLIAM STANTON, Swarcliffe, 


Ripley, Yorkshire, can highly recommend an industrious young 
man as above. 


? 
, 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience. 
Well up in Seeds, Plants, and Nursery Stock.—J. H., 
The Birches, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


ae MARKET NURSERYMEN.—A_ young 

man (age_23) seeks re-engagement in a Market Nursery. 
Six years’ experience. Good references.—E. GREY, 6, Farm 
Villas, Dalling Road, Hammersmith, W. 


O HEAD GARDENERS or NURSERY- 


MEN.—A young Man wants a situation so as he may 
Learn the Trade. Three years’ experience.—Send particulars 
and premium required to R, O., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O GENTLEMEN, &c.—Wanted, a situation 


for a respectable Lad (age 16), under a good Gardener, 
Strong, and willing to make himself useful.—Mrs, LEE, 
6, Prittlewell Square, Southend, Essex. 


OREMAN, or SALESMAN.—Age 26; over 

ten years’ experience. Good Floral Decorator. Excel- 

lent references from Jarge establishments.—W. R., 3, Raleigh 
Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


To Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 
oe (Assistant).—Age 24; knowledge 
of Fruit, Cut Flowers, Seeds, and Bulbs. Seven years’ 
experience. Best of characters—W. HAYWARD, 12, Cedar 
Terrace, Richmond, S.W. 


RAVELLER.—A young man who is relin- 


quishing Gardening, would like to represent as Traveller 
any one having Specialities. Salary or Commission, or both.— 
D. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 


if Ne SEEDSMEN.—Wanted by a respectable 
young Man a situation ina Seed House, &c, Thorough 

experience from a first-class house. Eight years’ good reference 

from last situation.—W. H., Lower Farm, Kensal Green, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Wrong made right. 


—Every day that any bodily suffering is permitted to 
continue renders it more certain to become chronic or danger- 
ous. Holloway’s purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills 
are well adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered and liver 
deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the brain 
muddled. With this medicine every invalid can cure himself, 
and those who are weak and infirm through imperfect diges- 
tion may make themselves strong and stout by Holloway’s ex- 
cellent Pills. A few doses of them usually mitigate the most 
painful symptoms caused by undigested food, from which they 
thoroughly frée the alimentary canal and completely restore 
its natural power and action. 
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JOHN BLAKE'S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS, 


RAISING 


SUPPLY OF TOWNS, 
RAILWAY STATIONS, MANSIONS, FOUNTAINS, 


FOR 


WAT 


FOR THE 


VILLAGES, 


FARMS, &c. 


NO COST FOR MOTIVE POWER, 


WHICH IS OBTAINED FROM WATER PASSING 


THROUGH THE RAM. 


A STREAM OF 


IRRIGATION, 


ER 


per day to medium heights. 


= 


IIe 
Aes 


The patterns 


vary with the different sizes, 


BLAKE'S 


The Duke of Connaught. 

The Maharajah of Kashmir, 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

The Duke of Westminster. 

The Duke of Cleveland. 

The Duke of Portland. 

The Duke of Sutherland. 

The Marquess of Ripon. 

The Marquess of Downshire. 

The Marquess of Aberzavenny. 

The Marquess of Londonderry. 

The Earl of Devon. 

The Earl of Derby. 

The Earl of Gainsborough. 

The Earl of Ilchester. 

The Earl of Romney. 

The Earl of Granard. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Earl of Caledon. 

The Earl of Lichfield. 

The Countess de Morella. 

The Dowager Lady Williams Wynn. 
Lady Henry Cholmondeley. 

Lord Hothtield. 

Lord Londesborough. 

Lord Galway. 5 

Lord Leconfield. 

Lord Ribblesdale. 

Lord Hatherton. 

Lord Leigh. 

Lord Raglan. 

The Rey. Lord Scarsdale. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Bridport. 

Lord Clifden. 

Lord Boyne. 

The Hon. A. C. G. Calthorpe. 

The Right Hon. T. Sotheron-Estcourt. 
The Hon. R. More O’Farrell. 

Sir William Ventris Field. 

The Hon, George Kenyon. 

The Rey. Hon. E. T. St. John, Bletsoe. 
Admiral Sir George Broke-Middleton. 
Sir Frederick A. Millbank, Bart., M.P. 


Major-General Sir H. M, Havelock-Allan, Bart. 


Major-General Fielden, Witton Park. 
General Mackenzie, Foveran House. 

Gen. Gerard Potter Eaton, The Pole. 

Sir James Robert Walker, Bart. 

Sir Henry A. Hoare, Bart., Stourhead, Bath. 
Sir William Fielding, Bart., Feniscowles. 
Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., of Menzies. 

Sir Humphrey De Trafford, Bart. 

Sir Michael Robert Shaw-Stewart, Bart. 
Sir Henry W. Ripley, Bart., Acacia. 

Sir Michael Arthur Bass, Bart., M.P. 


RAMS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED 10 


Sir W. C. Worsley, Batt., Hovingham Hall. 

Sir Kenneth Smith Mackenzie, Bart. 

Sir William Eden, Bart. 

Sir Thomas C. C. Western, Bart. 

Sir John Shelley, Bart. 

Siz Julian Goldsmid, Bart. 

Sir Edward Bates, Bart. 

Sir Edmund Buckley, Bart. 

Sir A. Woodiwiss, Derby. 

Colonel Starkie, Lovely Hall. 

Colonel Milligan, Cauldwell Hall. 

Colonel Towneley, Towneley, Lancashire. 

Colonel Hargreaves, Maiden Erleigh. 

Colonel Tremayne, M.P. 

Lieut.-Col. Loyd, Lillesden, Hawkhurst. 

Edward Macnaghten, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Run- 
kerry. 

Colonel Mitford, Mitford Castle. 

Colonel Leyland, Nantclwyd Hall. 

Colonel France-Hayhurst, Davenham Hall. 

Colonel R. R. Jackson, Lostock Hall. 

Colonel J. E. Foster, Sanson Seal. 

Major J. F. Trist, Tristford, Totnes. 

Major Hardman, Rawtenstall. 

Major Bird. Crookhey, Lancaster. 

Major J. R. H. Crauford, Craufurdland Castle. 

W. Bramley-Davenport, Esq., M.P. 

V. F. Benett-Stanford, Esq., M.P., Pyt House. 

C. F. H. Bolekow, Esq., Marton Hall. 

John Hick, Esq., M.P., Mytton Hall. 

Hamer Bass, Esq., M.P., Needwood Hall. 

Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, Esq., M.P. 

Geo. Courtauld, Esq., M.P., Halstead, Essex. 

Godfrey WHawksworth Wentworth, Esq., 
Woolley. 

Captain Gandy, Skirsgill Park, Penrith. 

Captain Townshend, Wineham. 

Captain Bosanquet, Broom-y-Close, near Ross. 

Messrs. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. 

Henry Sandbach, Esq., Hofodunas, Abergele. 

The Venerable C. W. Holbech, Farnborough 
Hall. 

The Rev. B. Hallowes, for Muggington Village. 

The Rey. H. J. De Salis, Portnall Park, 

The Rev. E. G. Edwards, Trentham. 

C. H. Mainwaring, Esq., Whitmore Hall. 

G. H. Pinckard, Esq., Combe Court. 

J. W. Temple, Esq., Leyswood, Groombridge. 

Edwin Waterhouse, Esq., Feldemore, 

W. Bickford-Smith, Esq., Travarno. 

John Taylor, Esq., The Rocks, Bath. 

The Trustees of the late John Taylor, Esq., 
Ashwicke. 

William Roundell, Esq., Gledstone, Skipton. 

Henry Simpson; Esq., Meadowfield, Whitby. 


THE FOLLOWING AMONGST OTHERS :— 


Archibald Dunn, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

L. Hanmer, Esq., Deanwater, Wilmslow. 

W. 4H. Hornby, Esq., Poole Hall, Nantwich, 

H. R. Tomkinson, Esq., Reaseheath Hall. 

Thos. Grey, Esq., Mitford, Northumberland. 

Alexander Hartley, Esq., Pendle Forest. 

Fortescue W. K. Long, Esq., Dunston Hall. 

Messrs. Scott & Edwards, Railway Contractors. 

Hy. Whitehead, Esq., Hassel Hey, Tottington. 

W. J. Stephenson-Peach, Esq., Hulland Hall. 

H. C. Moffatt, Esq., Goodrich Court, Ross. 

James Ormrod, Esq., Pen-y-Lan, Ruabon. 

W. R. Adamson, Esq., Rushton Park, Battle. 

J. T. Dillwyn-Llewelyn, Esq., Penllergare. 

¥. Bacon Frank, Esq., Campsall Hall. 

Chas. Page Wood, Esq,, Wakes Hall, Essex. 

C. W. Kellock, Esq., Highfields, Audlem. 

Edwin W. Streeter, Esq., F.R.G.S., Sackville 
Place. 

Quintin Hogg, Esq., Holly Hill, Southampton. 

John Bowes, Esq., Streatlam Castle, Durham. 

Alexander Henry Browue, Esq.,Callaley Castle. 

Bernard Husey Hunt, Esq., Compton Paunce- 
‘oot. 

J. A. Darlington, Esq., Bourton Hall, Rugby. 

St. Lawrence's College, Ampleforth, Yorks. 

A. C. Phillipps-de-Lisle, Esq.,Garendon Park. 

J.J. Jones, Esq., Abberley Hall, near Stourport. 

W. M. Ince-Anderton, Esq., Euxton Hall. 

Charles Eccles, Esq., Stentwood, Honiton. 

George Barbour, Esq., Bolesworth Castle. 

C. B. EB. Wright, Esq., Bolton Hall. 

Edward L. Tomlin, Esq., Angley Park. 

T. F. Lwemlow, Esq., Betley Court, Crewe. 

Chas. C. Capel, Esq., Foots Cray Fisheries. 

R. Andrews, Esq., Prestbury Hall, Cheshire. 

John Hampson, Esq., Ullenwood. 

Richard Smethurst, Esq., Ellerbeck Hall. 

Edwin Grundy Wrigley, Esq., Howick House. 

C. R. Collins, Esq., Strath Culme House, Hele. 

S.S. White, Esq., Manor House, Wethersfield. 

The Corporation of Blackburn. 

J. Barnes, Esq., Contractor, Chatburn and 
Hellefield Kailway. 

G. Redmayne, Esq., Brathay Hall, Ambleside. 

Thomas Mason, Esq., Alkincoates Hall, 
Colne. 

Basil Sparrow, Esq., Gosfield Place, Halstead. 

R. os beycesters Esq., Toft Hall, near Knuts- 

ord. 

Fred. Lyon,Esq., Seighford Hall, near Stafford. 

Lovatt Ayshford-Wise, Esq., Clayton Hall. 

John Walker, Esq., Mount St. John, Thirsk. 

Henry Alison, Esq., Park Hall, Chorley. 

John Pennington, Esq., Emmott Hall. 

G. Bayley-Worthington, Esq., Sharston Hall. 


JOHN BLAKE, 


ENGINEER, ACCRINCTON, 


LANCASHIRE, 


David Russell, Esq., Silyerburn, Leven. 

T. F. Ashe, Esq., Ankelow Hall, Cheshire. 

Hilton Greaves, Esq., Ankelow House, Audlem. 

The Castle Brick Company, Northop, Flint. 

The Leyland and Farrington Gas Company. 

Benjamin Chaffer, E<q., Monkhall Quarries. 

Charles Hill, Esq., Rockhurst, Sussex. 

Edward Singleton, Esq., Preston Deanery. 

W. Hensman, Esq., Flint Hill, Winwick. 

Thos. Barber, Esq., Eastwood, Notts. 

J. R. Shaw, Esq,, Arrowe Park, Cheshire. 

Thos. Townley Townley-Parker, Esq.. Cuerden. 

John Fielden, Esq., Grimston Park, Tad- 
caster. 

The Rev. Canon Bridges, The Avenue, Ewell. 

Dr. G. W. Mould, Loxley Hall, Uttoxeter. 

A. Stead, Esq., Woodley, Romsey, Hants. 

John Rowe Bennion, Esq., Nursted House. 

J. Spender Clay, Esq., Ford Manor, Surrey. 

The Guardians of the Sheffield Union (New 
Workhouse). 

The Stockport District Waterworks Company. 

The Bridgnorth Union Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity. 

The North Bierley Local Board Sewage 
Works. 

Bichasd Mercer, Esq., Sandling Place, Maid- 
stone. 
James Smithells, Esq. (Caledonian Railway), 
Rivington. 
Chas. J. Ebden, 
Hastings. 
T. H. Sidebottom, Esq., M.P., Etherow House. 
Messrs. J. & T. H. Sidebottom, Suowshill 
Manor. 

J. A. Sidebottom, Esq., Hadfield, Man:hester. 

George Lane-Fox, Esq., Branham Park, Tad- 
caster, 

The Misses Carew, Haccombe House. 

¥, E. Eastwood, Esq., Enton Park, Witley, 
Surrey. 

E. H. Nicholson, Esq., Beech Hill, London- 
derry. 

A. J. Cholmley, Esq., Newton, Rillington, 
Yorks. 

James Chadwick, Esq., Hints Hall, Taai- 
worth. 

T. H. Lees, Esq., Gui!sborough House, Guils- 
borough. 

St. John Blacker-Douglas, Esq., Elm Park, 


Esq., Baldslow Manor, 


Killylea. 

The Rev. J. Cardwell-Gardner, Butler's 
Marston. 

John Godber, Esq., Whyburn Farm, Huck- 
nall. 


Edward Lister, Esq., Swarthdale, Ulverston. 


ENGLAND. 
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ATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
FLOWER SHOW. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 18, 1888. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS and MEDALS in PRIZES, for 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, and HONEY, open to 
members of Co-operative Societies throughout the Kingdom, 
also for Skill of Workmen in all Trades for Amateur Work, 
Entomological and other Specimens. Schedules of Prizes on 
application to WM. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 

1, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


IVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The NINTH SUMMER EXHIBITION of Plants, Flowers, 
Fruit, and Vegetables, will be held in Sefton Park, on 
SATURDAY and MONDAY, August 4 and 6, 1888. Entries Clo-e 
July 28. Schedules of Prizes on application to 


EDWARD BRIDGE, Secretary. 
3, Cedar Terrace, Tarbock Road, Hayton, Liverpool. 


LAY CROSS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL SHOW of the above will be 
held on TUESDAY, August 14. Entries Close July 31. For 


Schedules, apply to 7 spoLLARD, Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 


ATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY.—ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted in the 
New CATALOGUE (now ready for printer), at 30s. per page. 
Special positions by agreement. Early application to 
WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon, Sec. 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


O ORCHID GROWERS.— Live SPHAG- 
NUM MOSS, fresh and clean, 5s, per sack, 
JOHN BURNS, Fellside, Kendal. 


Glee, FLORISTS’ FLOWERS — 
INVINCIBLE. 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE PRIMULA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CINERARIA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CALCEOLARIA. 
Seed of each, in Sealed Packets, price ls. 6d., 2s. 6d,, 3s. 6d., 
and 5s. per packet, Post-free. 
CARTERS’, Seedsmen by Special Royal Warrants to H.M. 
the Queen, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
CC G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anpD SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


RIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS, — 


Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CALCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


RIM UULA S, _ Double 
5s. per dozen, 35s. per 100. 
Price for quantities on application. 
TAYLOR anp CO., 
Nurserymen, Timperley, Cheshire. 


10 BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI.—A mixture 
of many striking and showy sorts, to bloom this 
autumn in beds and borders. Sent free on receipt of Post- 
office Order for 10s. 6d. 
BARR anv SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ARGE CAMELLIAS.—For Sale, 6 to 8 feet, 
_4 bushy, in the finest health, well set for flower, very 
suitable for planting in conservatories. Names and prices on 
application. Inspection invited. . 
JOHN LAING anp SONS, Nurserymen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Hon ONCELW VR ATS PB ER. RY, 
“LORD BEACONSFIELD.” 

A seedling. Finest Raspberry and best cropper ever grown. 
First-class Certificate awarded by the Royal Hort. Society. 
Now to be seen in full fruit. Fruitery, 2} miles from Kintbury 
Station, G.W.R. Nurserymen and Gardeners are invited to an 
inspection.—A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


HOICE FRUIT and FLOWERS.—Highest 
Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


eb derapeelee and BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets anu Labels supplied. References given. 


Choice Fruit and Flowers. 

C. PAGET, having had twenty years’ 

e Market experience and an extensive connection, is open 

to RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS. Best Market Prices and 
prompt returns. Covent Garden and Clapham. 


White, 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


HAOORER anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


WANTED, TREE CARNATIONS, also 
Rooted Cuttings, STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
Florist TULIPS (named), CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS, in 
quantity, from or in pans. Auriculas, named—Primulas, 
herbaceous kinds, named. Price, &c., to 

C. R., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Sutton’s Cyclamen 
Sutton’s Calceolaria Sutton’s Gloxinia 
Sutton’s Cineraria Sutton’s Primula, &c. 
The finest strains in existence. 
Price LIST Post-free. 
Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON anpD SONS, Reading. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 


INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


EAUTIFUL JAPANESE 1IRIS.—The most 
beautiful of all hardy Irises, Strong flowering plants 
in pots. Best and most beautiful named varieties. All dis- 
tinct. 21s. per dozen. 
BARR AnD SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ARDENIAS.—Never had a finer stock of 

this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants from 

3 to 5 feet high by same through, from 25s. to 60s. each. These 

are grand plants. Half Specimens, from 2 to 3 feet high, 5:. 

to 10s. each. To anyone wishing to stock a greenhouse, or to 

the Trade, this is a good opportunity to secure fine large 

plants.—E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 
Willesden Junction, W. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


DIANTUM WALTONIL (New Hybrid).— 
This graceful Fern is now being sent out. For full de- 
scription see Gardeners’ Chronicle for June 23, 1888. Good 
strong Plants with 5 to7 fronds, 2s. 6d. each, 6 for 12s. 6d. ; 
smaller plants, 1s. 6d. each, 6 for 7s. 6d. 
Exors. of HENRY WALTON, Edge End Nursery, Brierfield, 
Burnley, Lancashire. 


Palms, clean and healthy. F 

V ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine conditi.n; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48's for table. Inspection 
invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—Gonophlebium 
subauriculatum,—A fine stock of this elegant Basket 
Fern, strong established plants, in 3-inch pots. My stock of 
Ferns is by far the largest in the kingdom, including immense 
quantities of all the leading and popular sorts, in various sizes; 
also a great number of choice species and varieties. An 
inspection is respectfully invited. Prices on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


Eucharis—Eucharis—Eucharis. 
OR SALE, a stock of good Specimen Plants 
of EUCHARIS AMAZONICA in No. 12 pots, free from 
bug, and acknowledged to be the strongest and healthiest 
stock in the Trade. 
T. DODD, Brunswick Road Nurseries, Bexley Heath. 


a INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


MEAT for Ofchids, Hard-wooded Plants, 
Ferns, &c., of best quality, can now be supplied from 
Summer Cutting, Wholesale or Retail. Samples and quota- 
tions on application to. 
The PEAT ASSOCIATION, 10, Cullum Street, London, E.C. 


W H. LASCELLES awnp CO, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHI“L ROW, LONDON, EQ. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, July 7, page 5. 


UTTON’S FLORISTS’ 


Sutton’s Begonia 


30 
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SALES sy AUCTION. — 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7709.) : 
The remaining portion of the Valuable Collection of ORCHIDS 
formed by the late JOHN DAY, Esq., of Tottenham. 

. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
he has been favoured with instructions from ihe 
Executors of the late John Day, Esq., toSELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 18, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
the Remaining Portion of his valuable COLLECTION of 
ORCHIDS, Sompus nee 
Odontoglossum Andersonia- | Cattleya 'Trianz, superb forms 
num lobatum Angrzecum caudatum 
» Wilckeanum _ | Odontoglossum Alexandra 
>, Ruckerianum », Pescatorei 
Cattleya Warneri, superb | Thyrsopteris: elegans, 
forms 7 fronds—very rare _ 
A choice collection of Cypripediums, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7709.) 
UNIQUE and VALUABLE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
: of ORCHIDS. i 

R. J. ©. STEVENS has been favoured with 
dN instructions from the Executors of the late John Day, 
Esq., of High Cross, Tottenham, to include in his SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 18, the Unique 
and Valuable Collection of Life-size WATER-COLOUR DRA W- 
INGS of ORCHIDS, by Durham, contained in 22 bound volumes, 
together with 44 loose Drawings, and 5 framed, ditto. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next,—(Sale No. 7709.) 

VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE HERBARIUM, — 
N R. J. C, STEVENS has been favoured with 

instruciions from the Executors of the late John Day, 
Esq., of High Cross, Tottenham, to include in his SALE 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 18, his splended 
HERBARIUM, contained in seven well made Pine Cabinets, 
comprising specimens of Ferns of nearly every known variety. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7710.) 
80,000 SEEDS of ARECA BAUERI, just received direct. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
July 19. Onview morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7710.) 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. | 

WN R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his 

SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, July 19, 
a fine Collection of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD, com- 
prising Oncidium macranthum hastiferum, Anguloa Ruckeri 
sanguinea, Odontoglossum Alexandr, O. vexillarium, and 
O. hybrids; fine Masdevallias, Cattleys, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7710.) 
VALUABLE ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 

WN R.J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, July 19, at half-past 12 o’Clock 

recisely, by order of Mr. F. Sander, a splendid lot of 

istablished ORCHIDS. Amongst those offered for Sale are :— 
Aérides Sanderiana | Masdevallia Wagneriana 


with 


Friday Next. 
IMPORTED ORCHIDS FOR SALE, WITHOUT RESERVE. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include in their SALE by AUCTION, at their Central 
Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 20, without reserve, IMPORTED ORCHIDS, in 
fine condition, from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co., 
including Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandre), of the best 
type; O. grande, breaking freely; Huntleya albido fulva, very 
rare; Oncidium yerucosum Rogersii, 0. Brienianum, Cattleya 
Sanderiana, C. Mendelii, C. Dormaniana, &c. Also (another 
property) grand masses, in fine condition, of the handsome pure 
white Epidendrum bicornutum, the large-flowered, free-grow- 
ing variety. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next.—Without Reserve. 
EPIDENDRUM BICORNUTUM, i 
NM ESSRS. PROTHEROEH anp MORRIS will 
qt inclulde in their SALE of ORCHIDS on FRIDAY NEXT, 
grand masses, in fine condition, of the handsome pure white 
Epidendrum bicornutum, the large-flowered, free-growing 
variety, totally distinct from the small-growing kind which is 
invariably imported, together with a few lots of Oncidium 
Lawrenceanum from a new quarter, and a probably new and 
very floriferous Epidendrum, of the habit of E. Ibaguense, not 
seen in flower. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


The Downside Collection of Orchids. 
SECOND PORTION. 

HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of the whole of this renowned 
Collection, including many plants matchless in point of 
rarity, and the whole remarkable culture and condition, 
embracing unquestionably the most valuable and extensive 
Collection of ; 

ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 
ever submitted to Public Competition. B 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Downside, 

Leatherhead (fifteen minutes’ walk from the London and South- 

Western, and London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 

tations). 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
July 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1888, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, by order of Wm. 
Lee, Esq. (who is selling the Estate of Downside, and relin- 
quishing the cultivation of Orchids), the SECOND PORTION 
of this extremely valuable Collection of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
Amongst the plants included in the Second Sale, the follow- 
ing may be specially mentioned :— 


Cattleya Trianze General | Cattleya Triane Leeana 

Gordon 3» 3, Dodgsoni 

1» 9», Chelsoni yy 9 Osmani 

3» 9 Edinburghii ey Bile, 

»» », tricolor 1 95 Tegina 

+> 9, proteus +» 9) NoOrmani 

1» 9, formosa >» », Backhousiana 

1 99 Emilie x 3 Victoria Regina 

1» », Archduchess »» 9» Magnifica 

3» » Orion » 9» Archduke 


ys oy ~©Wallisii 
And many others not yet named, with their portraits by 
G. Macfarlane, the whole forming probably the grandest 
collection of fine varieties of the Trians section ever brought 
together, many of the plants, moreover, being of the largest 
size. 


Cypripedium Morganice | Leelia callistoglossa 


Ccelogyne cristata alba 
maxima, St. Albans 

variety 

», Horstermanni 

>, Sanderiana 
Cypripedium albanense 

», Curtisii 

>, Druryi. 

», Schomburgkianum 

», _Dominii rubescens 
Masdevallia elephanticeps 

», hieroglyphica 

>», Gelenyana 

», radiosa 

Also some very fine varieties 
in flower, &c. 


mo» 


Lycaste Barringtonia 

», Skinneri alba 
Leelia anceps Hillii 

» » Stella 

»» 9 schroderiana 

1» 9 _Veitehii 
Odontoglossum breyifolium 

» pardinum 

» Schilleriana 
Phaleenopsis Sanderiana 
Trichopilia Galleottiana 

+» suavis alba 
Warscewiczella Wendlandii 


of Odontoglossum Alexandrse 


», chloroneurum 

5, Schroderee 

>, Wallisii 

,», tesselatum porphyreum 
», calophyllum 


», Amesiina 

», Wolstenholmize 

», anceps Calvertiana 
3» 9, Dawsoni 

», elegans Turneri 


», Harrisianum superbum »»__purpurata Brysiana 
», insigne aureum Oncidium ornithorrhynchum 
», Selligerum majus album 


>, superciliare 

», cenanthum superbum 
», politum 

5, Ashburtonise 

» grande 

& odefroye 

», Leeanum superbum 
», sedeni candidulum 


Odontoglossum Leeanum 
Trichopilla suavis alba 
Pachystoma Thomsoni 
Bulbophyllum sarceocephalum 
Masdeyvallia (the original Bull’s 

Blood), part of the 

plant certificated, 1873 
Vanda Sanderiana 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
ESTABLISHED and IMPORTED ORCHIDS. i 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 

and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, July 17, at 
half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity of well-grown 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, various IMPORTED ORCHIDS 
from Messrs. J. W. Steel & Co., consisting of Cattleya velu- 
tina, Oncidium crispum, O. sarcodes, Lelia cinnabarina, L. 


purpurata, and Sophronitis grandiflora; also a small importa- 

tion of Angraecum sesquipedale, 6 cases of Cattleya Mendelii® 

received direct for unreservee Sale, &c. 

Friday Next, July 20. 

Important SALE of the whole of the COLLECTION of ESTA- 
BLISHED ORCHIDS (excepting the Cool-house Orchids), 
Westwood House, Sydenham, without reserve. 

WM ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central 

July 20, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, without reserve, the 

COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, formed by the 

late H. Littleton, Esq. (except the Cool-house Orchids), in- 

Vandas; about 200 Cattleyas, including gigas, labiata, Men- 

delii, Mossise, Trianse, and others; fine pieces of Odonto- 

ee, Uro-Skinneri, Insleayi, Leopoldianum, and Londes- 
venustum, vellosum, hirsutissimum, caudatum, and others; 
fine piece of Epidendrum prismatocarpum; specimen Cymbi- 
dium eburneum and Parishii; Aérides and Dendrobes in 
Veitchii Phalsenopsis; also twelve fine specimen Eucharis 
a@mazonica, in splendid health, and four Pancratum fragrans, 
On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
by order of the Executors of the late H. Littleton, Esq., of 
Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, 
cluding fine specimen Pescatorea Lehmanni, several fine 
oroughianum ; several large Coelogyne cristata, Cypripedium 
variety; a fine lot of Cypripedium niyeum, and Calanthe 


», Auguste Regnier yy «Svavis 
Cattleya calummata, », Denisoniana hebraica 

» exoniensis », tricolor Patersoni 

», labiata (autumn flower- >> 9, Warnerii 
ing) >» 9, Russelliana 

», Skinneri, grand speci- x» +» Downside variety 
mens Saccolabium Heathii 

ny 99 «alba », _Harrisonianum 

», Percivaliana, special Dendrobium nobile nobilius, 
varieties the well-known large 

+ 3 alba plant 

» 9» grandiflora » Splendidissimum grandi- 

>» Mossiee alba florum. 

sy» +» Southgatei », stratiotes 

», Mendelii, special varie- » Kingianum album 
ties », Phaleenopsis 

», Germinyana », Haryeyanum 

», Mardellii Coelogyne cristita alba 

», Mastersonic 3, Lowii 

», Hardyana Cymbidium Parishii 

», Luddemanniana brillian- | Maxillaria Sanderiana 
tissima 


MASDEVALLIA SECTION 
comprises a grand and complete collection of Masdeyallias, 
many of the highest class, and some very rare. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SECTION, if 
There ig a large and very choice collection of the finest 
varieties in large plants, true to name, which have been 
grown at Downside for several years, and are models of 
successful cultivation. 
PHALANOPSIS SECTION. 

Amongst the Phalnopsis are two plants of P. Brymeriana, 
and one of the true variety Dayana. 

The plants may be viewed any day prior to the Sale, on pre- 
sentation of card to view. Catalogues are now ready, and may 
be obtained of Mr. WOOLFORD, the Head Gardener, on the 
Premises; and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E,C, 


Monday, July 23. : 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY, July 23, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Mr. F, Sander, 
valuable IMPORTED ORCHIDS, including Cattleya Men- 
delii, a splendid importation, just arrived, among which are 
some very fine masses, abundantly furnished with healthy 
foliage ; C. Mossiz, in good condition; C, Bowringiana, large 
importation of the above in good condition; Aérides Field- 
ingii, Cattleya amethystina, C. citrina, the rare Oncidium 
pyramense, O. undulatum, specially selected masses of O. 


‘ornithorynchum, O. Forbesii, Epidendrum ciliolare, specially 


fine masses of Odontoglossum Cervantesi, O. nebulosum, O. 
maculatum, O. Rossii, Saccolabium Blumei majus, S. gutta- 
tum, Sophronitis grandiflora, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Orchids in Flower.—Special Sale, July 31. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 


early as possible. 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 

The remaining portion of the valuable Collection of Established 
ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, Esq., Q.C., of Old- 

Y: 
MESSBs. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 
to give notice that they will SELL the aboye by 

London, E.C., on FRIDAY, August 17. 
Further particulars will appear. 

By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
Preliminary Notice. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, (first in one lot, and if not thus sold, then in separate 
ton Nursery, Kingston, containing a total Grea of 2 acres, with 
the modern detached Freehold Residence, 22 Greenhouses and 
Nursery and Seed Business, the desirable Freehold House and 
Shop in Thames Street, Kingston, now utilised as a Seed Shop, 
hold Nurseries known as the Kingston ‘Hill Nursery, containing 
an area of 12 acres 3 roods 10 perches, the Nursery in Park Road, 
Ditton, area 15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. 

The Purchaser or Purchasers will have the option of taking 
usual way. ¥ 

. May be viewed. Particulars and Plans obtainable at the 

Fields, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT PROPERTY. 

To Innkeepers, Confectioners, Horticulturists, Florists, Seed 

The Old-established, full Licensed RESTAURANT, with large 

Dining Rooms, Confectioner’s, Fruiterer’s, and Seed and 


Friday, August 17. 
field, Bickley. 
AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
Kingston, Surrey. 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 
N favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
lots), the Valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the Kings- 
numerous Outbuildings, and the Goodwill of the old-established 
with 2 Cottages and Stabling adjoining, also the several Lease- 
Norbiton, area 10 acres, and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long 
the Stock in the respective lots at a valuation to be made in the 
Mart ; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
City of Peterberough. 
Merchants, and Others. 


Flower Shops, situate in Church Street, Peterborough, 
opposite the Corn Exchange, in which a very extensive 
business has been carried on for many years past. 

Copyhold of the Manor of Peterborough. Fine small 
and certain. 

Also the Extensive FREEHOLD NURSERY in Eastgate, with 
twelve Glass Houses, Ice House, Stables with Loft over, 
Gig House, Office and Potting Sheds, and the excellent 
newly erected Brick and Slated Residence, with Out- 
offices at the south end thereof. 

The CONVENIENT YARD on the north side of Eastgate, 
opposite the Nursery, with the long range of Sheds and 
other Buildings standing thereon, having an area of 
1 rood 15 perches, of which 25 perches is Freehold, and the 
remainder Copyhold of the Manor of Peterborough. 

And also a FREEHOLD FIELD containing 3 a. 1 r. 0p. (more 
or less), now used as a Nursery Ground, and haying an 
immediate prospective yalue as Building Land. 

The whole property is in the occupation of Mr. John House, or 
his Trustee. 


il R. JOHN FOX will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, by order of the Mortgagees, at the 
**« Angel Hotel,” Peterborough, on SATURDY, July 28, 1888, 
at 3 for 4 o’Clock in the afternoon, in Lots, subject to such 
Conditions of Sale as will be then produced, and the Trustee 
under Mr. House’s Liquidation will, if desired. concur in the 
Sale for the purpose of transferring the Goodwill of the 
Business to the Purchasers. 

A Plan of the Estate may be seen at the Office of the 
Auctioneer, Bridge Street, Peterborough; and further informa- 
tion may be obtained on application either to him or to Messrs. 
VERGETTE and BUCKLE, Solicitors, Peterborough; or at my 
Offices in Whittlesey. JOHN PEED, Vendor's Solicitor. 

Whittlesey, July 2, 1888. 


To Market Growers, Florists, Gardeners, and others. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
3 have on their Books for Sale several MARKET 
NURSERIES, the purchase-money yarying from £500 to 
£5000. Also numerous well-established general NURSERY 
and FLORIST, BUSINESSES. ; 

Apply, stating requirements, to Messrs, Protheroe & Morris, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Nurserymen, Florists, and Gardeners. 

Fo SALE (through dissolution of partner- 

ship), the BLACKHEATH NURSERIES, a going con- 
cern, in the centre of a wealthy residential neighbourhood, 
7 miles from Covent Garden. The long Lease of a compact 
well-established Nursery of 2 acres, with Stand in Covent 
Garden Floral Market, 6 Greenhouses, 125 by 13 feet; and 
1 House, 105 by 30 feet; all exceptionally well built and 
heated. A good jobbing business could also be done, 

Apply, RK, J, SUTER, 6, Eastcombe Terrace, Blackheath, 
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T° BE SOLD, LEASEHOLD NURSERY, 
in best part of London, 4 miles from Covent Gerden. 
Good living. Seven Houses. Good Dwelling-house. Opposite 
a Station. Contracts pay all rent. 40,000 Plants. Price, 
£450, or would TAKE PARTNER with £250, 

Apply toS. T., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welilngton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TPO BE SOLD (a rare opportunity), a 

Valuable and most Eligible FREEHOLD and FLORIST’S 
NURSERY. The property is pleasantly situated on a main 
road about 2 miles out of Leicester—which is one of the most 
thriving manufacturing towns in the Midlands—in a good 
locality. It consists of three (red brick and slated) well-built 
bay-windowed Villa Residences, containing eight rooms and 
two cellars each, with Gas and Water, at the rear of which 
are seven large Glasshouses (numerous Pits and Outhouses) 
heated by hot-water. Superficial Area of Glass, over 4000 feet. 
All in good state of repair. Also a large Garden, with river 
frontage, well stocked with Fruit Trees in full profit. The 
whole standing on about 2600 square yards of Land, and 
bringing in a rental of £96 per annum. Stock low. 

For further particulars apply on the Premises to the owner, 
Mr. S. WALKER, Aylestone Park, Leicester; or HARRISON 
AND SONS, Market Place, Leicester, 

To Florists, Seedsmen, &c. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, the going concern of 
a well-established BUSINESS, capable of extensive 
improvement under good management. First-class neighbour- 
hood and thoroughfare. 
Apply to NORRIS anp CO., Estate Agents, Watford. 


(OR SALE or LEASE, a handsome detached 
old-fashioned truly countryfied HOUSE, 2 floors, 2 acres 
Ground. Mile station, 13 London.—Dr, GILL, Whitton, S.W. 


O BE SOLD, the LEASE of a Country 
NURSERY with useful stock at a valuation, or would 
take a Partner. 
J.D. G., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand. W.C. 


; South of England. F 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease, Two cottages inclusive. £150 
@ year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORIST’S 
NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and several Pits, 
excellently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An 
advantageous opportunity for an energetic and enterprisin 
man.—Apply, HARRISON anp SONS, Royal Midland Seed 
Establishment, Leicester. 


i ey BE LET, on Lease, 7, 14, 21, or 99 years, 
1 to 10 acres of excellent GRASS LAND. Rents from 
£8 to £12 peracre. Suitable for Nurserymen, Florists, &c., 
with the option of purchase at any time. Near the main road, 
Enfield Highway, about 9 miles from London. No tithes or 
land tax. Apply to the owner, 

Mr. H. MOORE, 59, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


O BE LET, a TOWN MANSION, with 


large and singularly picturesque Gardens of 1} acre, 
belted in with fine old Timber, affording shade and retirement ; 
Lodge, first-class Stabling, Glasshouses, full-sized Billiard- 
room, full-sized secluded Tennis Lawn and all accessories. 
House for many years in same occupation and is in excellent 
repair. It is but seldom thata property of the kind can be 
secured, affording as it does adjuncts which are usually only 
obtainable in the country, although in this case within but 
little more than a mile of Regent Street. 
Messrs. LUMLEY, 22, St. James’s Street, S.W.; or Messrs. 
DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER, 
80, Cheapside, E.C. 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 


o) Dey BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. anp G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 
(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received large and fine importations 
of the following 


ORCHIDS: 


CATTLEYA MENDELIL. 
» AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, 
» GUTTATA LEOPOLDI, 
LALIA PURPURATA, 
MILTONIA CANDIDA GRANDIFLORA, 
» SPECTABILIS MORELIANA, 
SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA, &c. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. | 


DIANTUM CUNEATUM, MAIDENHAIR 
FERN. Strong healthy Plants in thumbs, 16s. per 
100; well-furnished stuff, in 48’s, 50s. per 100. Cut Ferns, 6s. 
per dozen bunches. For cash with order. 
H. ROSE, Oakfield Nursery, Hampton. 


RIMULAS— PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS.— 


Grand Premier Prize and Covent Garden strains, Fine 
large trusses, beautifully fringed flowers, and new colours. 
Good Plants, to bloom well, per dozen, 1s.3d.; extra strong, 
1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All carriage free. 


INERARIAS—CINERARIAS.—Bull’s and 


Cannell’s celebrated Prize Strains, and most brilliant 
colours. Cannot be excelled. Good Plants to bloom well, 
per dozen, Is. 3d.; extra strong, 1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All 
carriage free. 

S. SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 


EAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 

HOMAS METHVEN anv SONS 

offer their choice strain of the above, in five varieties, 

viz., Scarlet, Purple, White, Crimson, and White Wall-leaved, 

at ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s, each colour. Price to the Trade on 
application. 

By Royal Warrant, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the Queen, 
Edinburgh. 


RCHID PEAT, best quality; BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use, RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 
WALKER anp CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (best only), 


ls. per sack; 30 sacks, 20s.; truck (about 2} tons), 20s., f.o.r. 
PEAT, LOAM, TOBACCO PAPER, &c. Samplesfree. 
J. MEARS anv CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, Sc. 
BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 

14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen, 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. 3-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 33 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb.; 
28 Ib. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehonses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


SEALED BAGS ONLY, 


1 cwt. 


7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. 


2/6 4/6 7/6 12/6 20/= 
CLAY & LEVESLEY, 


TEMPLE MILL LANE, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


C. & L. alsosupply Crushed Bones, Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, 
Sulphate of Ammonia. and Nitrate of Soda, in best qualities only. 


FERS 


Supplied by us to Royal Gardens, Kew, the Crystal Palace, &c. 
For peony Weeds on Carriage Drives, Garden Walks, 


Stable Yards, &c. Prices: per gallon, 2s., tin included; 
5 gallons, 1s. 6d. per gallon; 10 to 20 gallons, 1s. 4d. per gallon, 
carriage paid. Special quotation for larger quantities. One 
gallon makes 26 gallons. 

Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace 
Gardens, says :—‘‘ We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer 
and its price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every 
confidence in recommending it.” 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
THE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
TONBRIDGE, KENT, 
Sop By SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


TATIVE GUANO.—Price £3 10s. per ton, 
in bags. Lots under 10 ewt., 4s. per cwt. 

A 1 cwt. sample bag sent, carriage paid, to any Station in 
England on receipt of post-office order for 5s. 
Extracts from Twelfth Annual Collection of Reports :— 

NATIVE GUANO for POTATOS, VEGETABLES, VINES, 
and FRUIT.—G. Coustys, Walton-on-Thames. ‘* Used for 
Potatos. Result: very excellent crop; remarkable size and 
good quality. Can highly recommend-it.” 

D. WILLIAMS, Head Gardener to the Rt. Hon. Lord Wimborne, 
Canford Gardens, Wimborne. ‘‘ Used for Vines, Peaches, 
Strawberries, flowering plants, kitchen garden crops, with 
very good results. First class manure for pot Strawberries.” 

NATIVE GUANO for ROSES, &c.—T. ST. CLatR, Rose grower 
by appt. to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Strawberry Hill. 
‘Used for standard anddwarf Roses. Result: excellent growth, 
fine bloom, and perfectly free from blight the whole season,” 

A.F, BARRON, Royal Horticultural Soc., Chiswick. ‘* With- 
out doubt a very valuable manure, and easy of application.” 

Orders to the NATIVE GUANO CO. (Limited), 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C., where Pamphi- 
lets of Testimonials may be obtained. Agents Wanted. 


“=~ GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


’ BS 

& ; Two PrizE MEDALS. SS 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .,. 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous eer i ae 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s. 6d. ,, 


5 sacks for 20s, 
5 sacks for 34s. 


“LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST ™ per bush., 3s. per sack 


LEAF, or PEAT MOULD r (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s, half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only = «» Is. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... »_ Is. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB'S “‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas, 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ee 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 141b. 281b. 56lb. lewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c, 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 1ls.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20'sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order, 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truek (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d, each. 
ees FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d, each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


( y ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


STOCK 


Inches, 


14x12 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


SIZES 


Inches. 


20x15 
20x18 
22x16 
24x16 
20x18 
22x18 } 
24x18 


21-o0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-02, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 


free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.c, 
Stock List and Prices on opphcanen Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle, 
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ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


To Landscape Gardeners and Contractors. 
HE RAMSEY TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
invite TENDERS for carrying out the work in connection 
with the MOORAGH PARK and LAKE. The work comprises 
the Construction of Lake, the Forming of Roads and Walks, 
Laying-out and Planting of Park, and the Erection of Shelters, 
Keeper's Lodge, &c.,in accordance with Plan andSpecification, 
which may be seen at their office. Specification may be had on 
application to the undersigned. Sealed Tenders, endorsed 
“‘Tender for Mooragh Park,” to be sent in to the undersigned 
on or before the Ist day of August next. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—By order, JAMES BELL, 
Clerk to the Ramsey Town Commissioners. 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man.—June 28, 1888. 


ING PELARGONIUM, 
“DUCHESS OF TECK.” 

Awarded a First-class Certificate at the Manchester Royal 
Botanical and Horticultural Society’s Summer Exhibition of 
1887. It is a white Regal decorative variety, semi-double, 
immense trusses, the flowers are erect, petals undulated ; dis- 
tinguishing it from the ordinary Pelargoniums. It is novel 
and conspicuous; has a compact habit, and is one of the best 
Pelagoniums in cultivation. It is invaluable for cut flowers 
where white is in demand. 

8s. 6d. each, 80s. for 12 plants, 50s. for 25 plants. 
Cut Flowers sent on application. Sent out by 
FISHER, SON, anp SIBRAY, Handsworth Nurseries, Sheffield. 


80 O00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excelient for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


C UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, ls. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 


|} WM. CUTBUSH snp SON 
+] (Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants. Highgate Nurseries. N. 


LEARA 


NCE 
OF STRONG HEALTHY PALMS. 
Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 


SA 


&c., 20 to 24 inches high, i6s. per dozen. Same kinds, 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high, 3s. to 5s. each. Handsome Palms 
for decoration, 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. high, 70s, per pair. Small 
Palms, 10 to 12 in. high, 4s. per dozen. 

Kentias, from 3s. to 21s. each. 

Fine Dracsenas, from 2s. to 30s. each. 

Over 50,000 Palms to select from. 
B. OWEN, The Palm Gardens, Stamford Hill, N. 
A Visit solicited. 


ST y 


SELECT LIST FREE a® 
SAMPLE oF Plants 32% & 


OVEL & SON, DRIFFIELD. 


A TeE IR’? SRP Ee (Se 


Stands any pressure. 
The most inexperienced can make a joint in two minutes. 
RICHARDSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT HOT-WATER PIPE “SYSTEM 


is the cheapest and most durable joint in use. Never leaks. 
IMPROVED HEATING COILS, Ornamental and Plain, and COIL CASES, Garden ROLLERS, VASES, FOUNTAINS, SEATS, &e. 


Manufactured by THE MEADOW FOUNDRY CO. (Limited), MANSFIELD. 


See Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 12. 


Efficiency guaranteed. 


LISILLETSIILT IL ; 


Five 1st Prize Medals recentiy 
awarded in open competition. 
‘dOT}13edUI00 Tedo MT popzeae 
Ayqueoer s[epell OZpId IST CATT 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We only do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 


Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 
Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


THE. PERFECT” WEED KILLER. 


The best preparation for Destroying Weeds, Moss, &c., on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Stable-yards, &c. 
~] Price per gall., 2s.; 5 galls., 1s. 9d. per gall.; 10 galls., 1s. 6d. per gall.; 40 gall. casks, 1s. 4d. per gallon, 


THE “SWIFT AND SURE” INSECTICIDE. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society's Show. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE, THE SAFEST, AND THE CHEAPEST INSECT DESTROYER. 
Prices: Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; per half-gallon, 6s.; gallon, 10s. 6d. 


THE “PERFECT.” MILDEW DESTROYER. * °"™ss.Sienens® "2" 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


AND MILDEW. 
tices: Bottles, 1s. and 2s.; per half-gallon, 5s.; gallon, 8s. 
Carriage paid in United Kingdom on Orders of £1 nett. Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 
MANUFACTURED only BY 
THE HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., 103, Holm Street Glasgow. 


Please note our Trade Mark, without which none is genuine. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVERS 


Per doz. 
Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. M ATG H LE i) i) 
CA M B R | H Ladies’ ... ... 2s. 44d. 
Gent’s + we 3s. 6d. 
Pe oe, SHIRTS. 
p 0 6 K F Hemstitched :— , 
Gente 2 BE TR | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 24 yards by 3 yards, 

5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, '2::222%° BELFAST 
Z H.M. the Queen and H.I.M. 
5 the Empress of Germany, 5 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 
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ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense— Quality fine— Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


CHOICE ano USEFUL PLANTS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. Per doz. plants. 
ASPARAGUS tenuisimus, the new Asparagus Fern, 12s. & 18s. 
CANNAS, named, choice sorts ... ee ve «» Os. Se 12s. 

», useful ornamental sorts ... ca ane a. 4s. & 6s. 
CALADIUMS, in growth. our selection Qs., 12s. & 18s. 
CARNATIONS, for border, best named ane eee 98. & 12s. 

» tree,small ... a aus aan oo «+ 6s. & 9s. 

«4, flowering plants... 3h ose » 18s,, 248. & 30s. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS ... oan oa + w. 38. & 6s. 
BEGONIAS, single, white, pink and scarlet bloom- 


ing plants - 6s. & Qs. 

+ fine double... ose ma wee eee ++ 24s, & 30s. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS, in six varieties ... Sik aie 6s 

TOMATOS, in four varieties, strong plants ... . 4s.& 6s. 
ORCHIDS. 


12 beautiful varieties, selected for warm or cool house 21s. & 42s. 
100 healthy and established plants. in fifty good varieties, £10 
Amateurs may place perfect confidence in these selections. 


HOOPER & CO., Limited, PINE-APPLE NURSERY, 
MAIDA VALE, and COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical informatio. on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Come uno: 


A A hes” 
CANNELL Anp S ON 5S; 
Home of Flowers, Swanley. 

TWENTY-SEVEN MEMBERS of the EASTBOURNE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, accompanied by their President, 
the Mayor of that Town (G. Bolton, Esq.), made a special 
journey to Messrs. Cannell & Sons’ Home of Flowers, Swanley, 
on Wednesday last, 4th inst. H. Cannell, Sen., was awaiting 
on the platform their arrival, and met and welcomed his old 
friends with his usual hearty greeting, and at once escorted 
them to one of the greenhouses, where refreshment in plenty 
was at their disposal. The sharp appetite consequent on so 
long a journey having been somewhat appeased, all were per- 
mitted to roim at their leisure through the many glasshouses. 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, claimed 
much admiration, also other departments and the grounds. 
After about three hours examination of the various families of 
plants, the signal sounded for (dinner) a cold collation, which 
was in readiness at the Temperance Restaurant. The chair 
was occupied by their President, and ample justice was done to 
the viands plentifully supplied by Messrs. Whitehead. A journey 
was then made to the Strawberry picking district: 50 acres in 
one piece, filled all with astonishment. At 6 o'clock p.m. the 
members started on their return journey, evidently delighted 
with the wonderful sights they had seen. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper’ 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 
Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 41bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8ibs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


¢> Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS , uimmep, 


Royal Seed Establishments, 


CHESTER. 
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UNDER ROYAL . PATRONAGE. 


sS SE GA CO 
BEGONIA EXHIBITION) 


The Grandest Floral Display 


in London. 


Open to the Public every day (Sundays excepted) from 
June to September, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
QUR EXHIBITIONS OF BEGONIAS 


Have been celebrated for their varied beauty 
and extent for the past few years, but the 
COLLECTION now on view is superior to any 
of the kind ever yet seen, both in single and 
double varieties, the shades of colour being quite 
indescribable, and must be seen to be appreciated. 


All lovers of flowers are cordially invited. 


Nearest Railway Stations are Catford Bridge, Mid Kent 
Line (S.E.R.), from Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
and London Bri’ge; and Forest Hill (£.B.8 8. C.R), from 
Victoria, Kennington and West End, Croydon, Sc.; also from 
Liverpool Street. 


JOHN LAING & SONS, 


Begonia Specialists, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen, 


FOREST HILL LONDON, S.E. 
CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, 


Rehb. f. 


This grand novelty has, on flowering, at once taken the 
foremost place in the genus, and can be seen in flower at the 
Clapton Nursery. Fine Plants are offered at 


10s. 6d. each; Larger, 21s. to 105s. each. 


Also a few extra-sized specimens are for sale. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


TEA ROSES. 


ARAWAY CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s. cash. 
GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


VANDA LOWI (RENANTHERA). 


A couple of beautiful specimens, best variety, to be Sold on 

account of want of accommodation. 

No. 1.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 1 métre 
90 ctm., from which are five breaks, making in all a 
total of 103 leaves. 

No. 2.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 2 matres, from 
which are five breaks, making in all a total of seventy-six 
leaves. Height of baskets 55 centimétres. 

Price for the couple on application. 
APPLY TO 
“SERRES EXCELSIOR.” HAVRE, FRANCE. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s. to 36s, per dozen. 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER, 


As a Supplement 


TO THE 


zt Week, July 21, 
WILL BE 
Published an Ink Photograph 
OFA 


VIEW wn ST. JAMES’S PARK, 
LONDON. 
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VEGETABLES AND FRUIT IN 
JERSEY. 

A MONG the many useful innovations which 
have been introduced at the French Min- 

istry of Agriculture none has been of more 
practical service than the publication of a Bul- 
letin, which appears about eight times a year, 
and which contains a variety of articles interest- 
ing to those who are concerned in the cultivation 
of the land. One of the latest of these reports 
is from the pen of M. Féret, who has just 
retired from the French Consulate of Jersey. 
M. Féret, who deals with the agricultural and 
horticultural progress of the island during the 
past year, devotes the bulk of his report, of course, 
to the cultivation of early Potatos, which may 
be described as the staple agricultural industry, 
and he points out that the result of last year’s 
crop was the very contrary of what might have 
been expected. The cultivation of early Potatos 
is, from the very nature of things, a costly pro- 
ceeding, and it is by selling them at a high price 
that a profit is to be obtained. In order to obtain 
a high price the crop must be an early and a 
good one, while it must also be a fairly heavy 
one. But it so happened that last year the 
Potato crop in Jersey was neither early nor 
heavy, and yet it yielded a good return, this 
being due to the good quality of the Potatos 
when lifted. The Myatt variety, which is the 
earliest, and was lifted last year about May 25, 
did not promise well, but the Royal Jersey Flukes 
and the Prince of Wales, which came next in 
order of maturity, were a splendid crop. M. 
Féret says that the total area under cultivation 
was about 6300 acres, the total production 
being about 2,679,000 cadots, or 52,340 tons, the 
cabot being rather under a hundréedweight. The 
average price per cabot having been about’3s. 3d., 
the total value of the crop may be put at £435,337, 
as against only £344,268 for 1886, when the total 
crop was 50 per cent. larger than in 1887, but 
fetched only 1s. 9d. per cabot, as against 3s. 3d. It 
is curious to note how the price of Potatos varied 
during the eleven weelis of what may be regarded 
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as the season, for in the first week of last year 
Potatos were worth 8s. 10d. per cabot, going 
down to less than 2s. 6d. in the three last weeks. 
In fact, last year was the best, according to M. 
Féret, which the Jersey Potato growers have 
ever had, and there can be no doubt that figures 
endorse his statement, the value of the Potatos 
sold being just double what it was ten years ago, 
since which date the area under cultivation has 
increased quite 50 per cent., while there has 
been an almost uninterrupted advance in the 
quantity of the crop and its selling value. There 
is an exception as to the increase of the crop last 
year, for it was only about 8 tons an acre, or 
4 less than in 1886; while in the ihree years, 
1882—1884 there was also a heavier crop, though 
prices did not rule so high as in 1887. M. Féret 
then enters at some length into the cost of pro- 
duction, which he estimates at £47 10s. per acre, 
made up as under :— 


£ os. d. 

Rent... at) a0) 
Manure 15 0 0 
Ploughing ... » 515 6 
Planting ee) 2 8) 20) 
Seed... 26 » 93 6 
Hoeing and earthinz bao 5 i} 
Digging... one tee ans - 39 0 
Transport ... 50 BO 
£17 10 0 


The acreage value of the crop was about £72 
an acre, leaving a clear profit of £24 10s., or 
nearly three times the profit of 1886. In 
fact, the average profit for the last ten years has 
not much exceeded £12 an acre. M. Féret adds, 
that the excellence of the Potato crops last year 
made amends for the general failure of all the 
other crops in the island. 

After incidentally remarking that the cattle 
and butter trade have come almost entirely to an 
end, and that there are only 5800 acres under 
arable cultivation, other than the 6300 acres in 
Potatos, he winds up a very interesting report by 
some account of the Grape growing in Jersey. 


GRAPES. 


The Grapes grown are of two kinds, the winter 
and the summer Grapes. The summer varieties 
include the Black Hamburgh, which is more cul- 
tivated than any other, producing about two- 
thirds of the whole crop, selling at ds. a pound. 
at the end of May, and coming down to 8d. in 
August; Lady Downe’s Seedling, the Black 
Muscat, the White Muscat of Alexandria, the 
two latter ripening in July, August, September, 
and October. The winter varieties comprise the 
Gros Colmar, which yields five-sixths of the 
winter crop, and the Cannon Hall Muscat. The 
total Grape crop of last year is put by M. Féret at 
112 tons, which he estimates at a total value of 
£18,000; the summer Grapes yielding 70 tons, 
value (at 7d. a pound) “£4100, and the winter 
Grapes 42 tons, value £13,900. In 1886 the 
total weight of Grapes grown in Jersey was only 
47 tons, and their value not quite £8000. The 
export of the Gros Colmar Grape had at one 
time realised large profits for the Jersey growers, 
but there is now a great deal of competition from 
Guernsey, which grows some 500 tons of Grapes 
in an average year, the forcing-houses covering 
nearly half the area of the island, some of them 
being 600 feet long by 22 feet wide; whereas in 
Jersey, with the exception of those belonging to 
Mr. Bashford, of St. Clements, who has twenty- 
two houses, some of which are - 900 feet 
long by 24 feet wide, there are none more 
than 500feet long. Asa rule, the Jersey houses 
are 66 feet by 18, each of them containing, upon 
an average, twenty Vines, yielding 35 lb, of 
Grapes, sold, taking one with another, at 
eighteen pence a pound, This price seems, at 


first sight, to yield a large profit, but it does not 
always do so, as the cost of cultivation is very 
large. M. Féret estimates that while a house 
66 feet long by 18 brings in £42 for its 700 lb. 
of Grapes, the actual cost of growth is £20. To 
this must be added the cost of constructing and 
keeping up the houses, to say nothing of the risk 
of a bad year. In short, M. Féret is of opinion 
that Grape-growing in Jersey is not likely to 
develope to the very great extent which seemed 
at one time probable. This he thinks is in some 
measure due to the difficulty of keeping Grapes 
through the winter, and of so obtaining the very 
high prices which were to be had when there was 
less competition. It appears quite certain that 
Grapes which have been forced do not keep 
so well as those grown in the open. During the 
winter the Grape-houses are heated day and 
night, but in spring and autumn heat is only 
applied during the night, M. Féret remarking 
that it is only by long experience and close 
observation that the Grape grower can ascertain 
the proper amount of heat necessary at certain 
seasons, 


Pzars, &c. 


The Pear crop in Jersey was not a good one last 
year, as, owing to the drought, the choice varieties, 
such as the Doyenné, the Duchesse, and the 
Chaumontel, did not attain half the size they 
usually do, and at the autumn exhibition at St. 
Heliers, twenty-five selected Pears were found to 
weigh only 17 lb. Altogether the Pear crop 
amounted to only 140 tons, value £2100, as 
against more than £3090 in 1886. The Apple 
crop, on tue contrary, was a very satisfactory 
one, as 1575 quarters (a quarter is nearly 460 Ib.) 
of table Apples brought in £1400, while 
3150 quarters of cider Apples fetched £1600, the 
value of the crop being about £150 in excess of 
1886. The Tomat» crop was also a very good 
one, the 5 acres in the open air and under glass 
yielding 132 tons, value £8000; but Cauliflowers 
suffered from the drought, and the 7 acres under 
cultivation yielded only 40,000 heads, value 
£320, the production being so small that none 
were exported to London. Other vegetables, 
such as Radishes, Asparagus, Celery, Onions, 
Parsley, &c., cultivated upon an area of 145 
acres, brought about £6 per acre; and M. Féret 


summarises the production of Jersey during the 


past year as follows :— 


Acreage 
Description of Crop. under Cul- tal 
: tivation. eue. 
£ 

Potatos ... 6300 435,337 
Corn crops 2025 20,872 
Forage, Roots, &c. tnd 1227 49,475 
Fruits... eee eve on vee | 180 22,980 
Vegetables and Salads... 0 aot 175 13,265 
| 9907 541,929 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS 


aes 
THUNIA CANDIDISSIMA, w. sp.* 


This is stated to haye the habit and appearance of 
Thunia Marshalliana. I haye at hand a nodding in- 
florescence of six flowers. The greenish bracts 
exceed in length the stalked ovaries. The spur is 
inflated and bilobed, just as in Thunia Marshalliana. 
The trifid lip has the anterior edges of the side- 
lacinix neatly toothed. The central lacinia has fili- 
form processes, and a very few similar processes are 
scattered in two lines on the disc. There is no sul- 


* Thunia candidissma, n. sp.—Affinis Thunise Marshalliane : 
labello trifido, angutis lateralibus denticulatis, lamina mediana 
denticulata medio apiculata, cristulisfiliforimibus supra carinas 
quatuor calcari cylindrato crasso apice obtuse bilobo, flores 
cindidissim?. H. G. Fichb. f. 


“uniform, a shade narrower at the base. 


phur colour anywhere on the flowers. This highly 
interesting novelty was very kindly supplied me by Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., P.R.H.S., from his 
wonderful collection. Tee found on an imported 
Dendrobium Wardianum. Semper aliquid novi ex 
Burford Lodge! H. G. Rehb. f. 


EPIDENDRUM AURICULIGERUM, 7. sp.* 


This is very much like Epidendrum Brassavola. 
The long narrow sepals and petals are quite the 
same, but smaller. The stalk of the lip has auricles 
between its base and the isthmus. The anterior 
lacinia of the lip is triangular acuminate, much 
longer than the upper part. There are two long 
swollen callous lines between the auricles, and three 
short ones in front. The mid-lacinia of the andro- 
clinium is trifid, the side laciniz serrate, the mid- 
lacinia cuspidate. The colours were faded when the 
plant came into the possession of Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, Bart., M.P., P.R.H.S., who kindly forwarded 
me flowers. H. G. Rohb. f. 


ANGRECUM TRIDACTYLITES, Rolfe. 2. sp. 


The species of Angrecum are becoming rather 
numerous, but the present one appears to be quite 
distinct from anything hitherto described, and more- 
over it isa most remarkable one. It is very closely 
allied to the South African A. bicaudatum, Lindl., 
in every respect; but the side lobes of the lip are 
narrowly setiform and entire, not broken up into a 
number of small teeth, ag in that species. The 
flowers are buff, or almost apricot-coloured. The 
plant was sent to Kew by T. R. Griffith, Esq., Colo- 
nial Secretary at Sierra Leone; among a collection 
of Orchids from that country, and has just flowered 
in the Kew collection. The following is the tech- 
nical description:—Plant erect, at present 6 inches 
high. Pseudobulbs sub-compressed, with two sub- 
acute angles a quarter of an inch broad. Leaves 
distichous, numerous, narrowly linear, unequally 
bidentate, 34—5 inches long, 5—8 lines broad. 
Raceme lateral, nearly horizontal, slightly recurved, 
2 inches long, with eleven flowers arranged in two 
distichous rows; bracts very shortly triangular, 
broadly amplexicaul. Flowers horizontal, 4 lines in 
diameter. Ovaries sessile, 2 lines long. Lateral 
sepals ovate, dorsal one a little narrower. Petals 
lanceolate-linear, like the sepals, acute. Lip trifur- 
cate, the basal part oblong, with a pair of small mar- 
ginal fleshy teeth at the base, the central lobe acutely 
triangular, the lateral ones somewhat longer, sub- 
setiform, and recurving laterally. Spur 5 lines long, 
Column stout 
and very short, with a pair of small rounded fleshy wings 
at the apex. Thename applies to the very curious 
lip. Several other species of West African Orchids 
have recently flowered at Kew from the same source. 
f. A. Rolfe. 


A TOPSY-TURVY HIPPEASTRUM. 


On a plant of Thomas Spede, I found an 
upside-down flower. The ordinary Hippeastrums 
have the upper petal external and the lower petal 
internal, and the two most brilliantly marked petals 
are the upper internal ones. In this case there was 
only one brilliantly feathered’ petal, the upper in- 
ternal; moreover, it was larger than the other two 
internal ones. The stamens and pistil were as usual, 
but reposing on the lower outer petal, instead of on 
the lower inner petal. The curious part of this 
flower was that only the petals appeared twisted out 
of their usual position, while the organs of repro- 
duction were normally situated. 

What I observed on a former occasion with regard 
to the Gladiolus, viz., that on the same spike both 
normal and twisted flowers occur, and what may be 


* Epidendrum auriculigerum, n. sp.—Aff. Epidendro Brassavole : 
labello ima-basi, columnze adnato, utrinque obtuse parvi- 
auriculata, inter unguem et isthmum brevem, callis elongatis 
inter auriculas, callis ternis brevioribus antepositis, lacinia 
antica hastato-triangula acuminata elongata; androclinii ala 
postica trifida, lacinia mediana subulata aristata, lacinis 
lateralibus serfatis. Exc. ill, eques Trevor Lawrence, 
H. G. Rehb. f. 
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seen also in some Orchids, viz., in the Disa and 
others, with the labellum uppermost, is seen also in 
this Hippeastrum. I noticed from a distance that 
there must be something abnormal in this flower, the 
lower petals being unusually large, and this was 
because one of the large outer ones was lowermost. 

It is not impossible that in all the curious modi- 
fications we observe in flowers, we may sometimes 
exaggerate the influence of insects in bringing about 
such variations. Supposing such a flower as this to 
occur in Nature, and to become fertilised in the 
usual way by pollen of a normal flower, probably 
this variation would be neutralised, and thus 
extinguished; on the contrary, if other similar 
abnormal flowers were in the vicinity, and their 
pollen happened to fertilise this one, the influence of 
both parents would then be concentrated in the 
same direction, and probably in subsequent gener- 
ations more abnormal ones might occur, and so 
eventually give permanence to this variation, with- 
out any special influences having been exercised, by 
any special insect to modify progressively the flower. 
The organs of reproduction, being in the normal 
position, would require no change in the insect to 
effect fertilisation. , 

It would appear, therefore, that every variation 
in a plant need not necessarily be of some advantage 
to it, in order that it may be perpetuated, and, so to 
speak, become a reason for selection. I believe that 
many variations in flowers may have originated 
accidentally (if this term be admissible), and that 
they are there now because they were inherited with 
other useful variations. 

In connection with Hippeastrums, I have seen a 
very interesting and curious variation, viz., the 
flower-scape, instead of originating in a side bud, is 
the prolongation of the central or terminal bud of 
the bulb. When the bulb flowers, therefore, its life 
ends, and it perishes, leaving only the effects to con- 
tinue that variation. In the Hyacinth. however, the 
flower-stem appears to be also a continuation of the 
central bud, yet the bulb lives on, enlarges, and 
flowers again [from a lateral bud]. Not having, 
however, made a study of the Hyacinth bulb, I 
cannot say whether this is really so or not. Perhaps 
some one else may be in a position to throw light 
on this point. E. Bonavia, M.D. [See Henfrey’s 
Elementary Course of Botany, ed. 1884, p. 27, with 
illustrations, Ep.] 


LIFTING AND REPLANTING 
DAFFODILS. 


Tue question of lifting the bulbs of Daffodils 
depends so much upon soil and climate that no 
general rule will meet all cases alike. Like Mr. 
Walker I should like to be able to lift and replant 
the bulbs eyery year, but not being a nurseryman it 
does not follow that I should do so in every case. In 
the case of all the robust, strong rooting varieties I 
should prefer to lift a third of the stock every year, 
feeling sure that all kinds are benefited by being 
lifted after the third season of growth in the same 
place. Delicate and fine-rooted kinds like N. pal- 
lidus precox are certainly best lifted every year, 
indeed unless this is done here we should find no 
bulbs left after the third year. The same is true of 
N. triandrus, N. tazetta in variety, and more espe- 
cially the wild Indian, Cyprian, and African kinds. 
The Dutch seedling varieties live and flower freely 
for years on suitable soils, but even these never give 
such fine trusses or bunches of flower as when 
replanted every third year. 

We must never forget that on all soils at all con- 
genial to the Daffodil there is a time when the bulb 
exists without either roots or leaves. At this par- 
ticular season it is like a cricket-ball, and as then 
dug and replanted it is benefited by the operation, it 
being of course taken for granted that the operation 
is rightly performed. As to the “lifting and 
storing” of Daffodil bulbs, it is a question of con- 
cern to the nurseryman only. He must keep his 
stock aboveground for sale, and that he extends this 
season far too long is well known to all amateurs 
really conversant with bulb culture. After all, we 
will excuse the trader, because some amateurs who 


do not know anything of the economy of bulb life 
never think of ordering their “ flower roots ” until the 
last moment, and then they too often grumble that 
their bulbs do not bloom well! 

The real amateur cultivator of bulbs has nothing 
to do with storing bulbs in any shape or form. It is 
a necessary evil to the dealer, but to the amateur 
storing should always mean deterioration. When 
the amateur or gardener digs his bulbs, they should 
be at once replanted in well-prepared soil, or if 
stored at all it should be in dry soil or in sand— 
never on open shelyes exposed to the air, nor in ex- 
posed heaps to sweat and become covered with the 
mycelium of fungi. Any bulb exposed on shelves to 
the atmosphere loses somewhat by evaporation—it is 
for the time being “a fish out of water.” 

Most of our Daffodils are planted in rows of twelve 
to eighteen bulbs in a row, and our method of digging 
and replanting is as follows:—We bring as many 
10-inch flower-pots as there are rows, and into these 
the bulbs are placed as they are dug, along with the 
label belonging to each kind. The bulbs in the pots 
are at once covered over with dry soil until they are 
replanted again, which takes place as soon as pos- 
sible. Out of the ground and in again is our plan, 
and as so treated we get very fine growth the next 
season. 

In preparing the soil for replanting we use no 
manure, but plenty of sea-sand and burnt earth, and 
refuse of all kinds from the rubbish fires. The ground 
is worked up fully 2 feet in depth, and the bulbs in 
the rows are entirely surrounded with sand before 
the soil is filled in over them. 

On deep rich soils of a sandy or gravelly character 
Narcissi generally lose their leaves and roots at the 
end of July or early in August, but on some northern 
cold wet soils the leaves and roots do not die off so 
early or so suddenly, and in such places elevated 
beds well dressed with sea-sand and burnt earth 
assist the natural ripening-off process Crude farm- 
yard manures should never be used for Daffodils, 
and I believe when Mr. Walker manures his land, as 
he often does, pretty heavily, it is devoted to a crop 
of Peas, or Potatos, before bulbs are again planted 


‘thereon, and a similar rule obtains in Holland. We 


have certainly had as fine blooms of N. Horsefieldii, 
N. bicolor, N. Sir Watkin, and other kinds from 
newly replanted bulbs as ever we had from old- 
established ones. The fact is, that when you dig fine 
big bulbs just at the time before mentioned, when 
leaves and roots have naturally died away, the 
replanting of such bulbs in fresh soil developes their 
contents to the utmost, and finer flowers and leaves 


are the rule here than if we had left such bulbs - 


beyond the second or third year undisturbed. If the 
old-established or three-year-old theory was right, 
one might expect it to hold good with Hyacinths 
as well as with Daffodils, whereas everyone knows 
that the contrary is the rule. The rule in Holland, 
where bulbs of all kinds are, let us say, as well 
grown and cultivated as in England, is to lift all 
bulbs every year, and this is done in stock-taking, 
apart from trade in flowering bulbs, in which latter 
case it must perforce be done. 

Of course I know that on suitable soils some Nar- 
cissi will grow and flower fairly well for ten, twenty, or 
fifty years undug in gardens, and in a naturalised 
state no doubt some Daffodils have existed in fields 
and woods or in hill-side pastures for centuries; but 
if you dig up these bulbs and cultivate them in a 
garden their flowers, as a rule, become very much 
improved. The Tenby Daffodil may be cited as an 
example of what I mean. 

After all, the best plan in practice is to find out 
the best course to pursue on one’s own soil and in 
one’s own locality ; and, answering for myself and a 
soil which naturally suits the Daffodil, I ‘ind 
replanting tender varieties every July or August, 
and the stronger sorts every third year, to give the 
the best results, There is one point bearing on this 
subject of replanting annually worth noting. It is 
this: when Daffodils get out -of health and vigour 
nothing restores their energy like annual replanting 
in clean fresh soil and sand. Freshly imnported bulbs 


of N. moschatus from Val d’Arras, and of N. ornatus 
from the French meadows, are dug in leaf, sometimes 
in bloom ; hence it follows that such bulbs receive a 
check from which it takes them a year or two to re- 
cover, but the replanting annually of plump well 
ripened home-grown bulbs at the right season is a 
very different question. 

Of all the yellow Daffodils N, maximus is the 
only one which seems to become stronger if left un- 
disturbed for three or four years in our soil. One 
must remember that three-year-old clumps of Daffu- 
dils are thicker and so look stronger and more flori- 
ferous tan replanted bulbs at 6 inches apart, but 
that they really are stronger or more floriferous is 
open to doubt. After all it is a question every culti- 
yator must decide for himself, but annual replanting 
being beneficial to weak-rooted, and delicate varieties, 
it follows that it is likely to be of service now and 
then to the stronger growing kinds although they 
may not absolutely require annual attention, F. W. 
Burbidge. 


OrRcHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


es 
ORCHIDS AT BOCKING PLACE. 


Every collection after a time acquires some 
special features—some section of Orchids, large or 
small, which are better represented than another. 
The collection of S. Courtauld, Esq., at Braintree, 
is noted for its Masdevallias, which consist of the 
best and showiest, and also the more minute 
of this interesting genus. As.a really gorgeous 
and showy plant, M. Veitchiana and its larger 
variety, M. V. gigantea, stand first, then comes the 
varying but always beautiful M. Harryana, of which 
about a score of varieties, whose colours run from 
pale lilac to brilliant scarlet, are in bloom. 

The vivid and free-flowering varieties of M. ignea 
rank next in point of showiness, and the numerous 
section of chimeroid Masdevallias, chiefly grown in 
baskets, are curious, beautiful, and continuous-flower- 
ing. Over a hundred species of Masdevallias are to 
be found in the house set apart for them, and from 
the healthy condition of all it is evident that Mr. 
Alfred Wright, their grower, well understands their 
culture. Besides the showy species above alluded to, 
in bloom are Masdevallia porzelliceps, M. simula, M. 
Bonplandii, M. Bruchmiilleriani, M. Benedicti, M. 
Carderi, M. leontoglossa, M. senilis, M. chimera 
rubra, M. bella, many M. chimera, M. troglodytes, 
M. Estrade, M. trichete, M. triaristella, M. mus- 
cosa, M. trochilus, M. achrocordonia, M. Schlimii, 
M. gemmata, M. anchorifera, M. calura, M. campy- 
loglossa, M. peristeria, M. pu'vinaris, M. torta, M. 
astuta, M. rosea, and various others, some of the 
more curious, such as M. gemmuita, which seems 
identical with M. trichete and M. triaristella, which 
is synonymous with M. tridactylitis, being literally 
covered with their curious beetle-like flowers. 

The requisites to preserve the Masdevallias in 
good health are found to be an equable cool temper- 
ature the year round, and especially the maintainance 
of it as cool as possible during the summer months ; a 
profuse but regulated supply of rain-water according 
to the season of the year; the plants to be kept moist 
even in the coldest weather ; while the house should 
be carefully shaded and well ventilated. 

No species of Orchids are easier grown than the 
Masdevallias if properly treated, or more miserable- 
looking if the house be kept too dry, warm, and 
sunny. The plants of the chimera section, M. 
tovarensis, are much benefited by being kept 5° or 
7° warmer in winter than the others. 

Cattleyas are likewise a feature, some grand varie- 
ties of C. Triane, C. Mendelii, and C. Mossiz, 
were observed, as well as the phenomenal variety of 
C. Triane with regular crimson dotted stripes up 
the segments, which was so much admired at the late 
Ghent Exhibition. The varieties of Cattleya gigas, 
do remarkably well with Mr. Courtauld, producing 
large and handsome flowers. 

The Cypripediums of the niveuni section were ap- 
parently in snitable quarters, the flowers on the 
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large pans of C. niveum being very fine ; and C. bella- 
tulum, which may be regarded as the finest represen- 
tative of the group, being also in bloom. C. con- 
color, C. ce. Regnieri, and C. Godefroyze were also well 
represented. ‘his section of Cypripedium require a 
warm shady place where cold currents of air cannot 
reach them, and it is above all things necessary to 
search out a place they like, for they may often be 
brought from a bad to a good condition by simply re- 
moving them to the opposite side of thehouse to that 
they have been occupying. C. Veitchii, C. Pearcei, 
C. ciliolare, C. Lowii, C. Haynaldianum, and others 
were also in bloom. 

The Orchids in the cool houses which showed 
good culture, exhibited some fine sprays on 
Odontoglossum Alexandrz and other Odontoglos- 
sums; there were large pans of Promenza citrina 
and P. stapelioides, and spikes of Epidendrum vitel- 
linum majus: some few species of Lycaste, Sobralia 
macrantha, Miltonia vexillaria and M. Roezlii, Epi- 
dendrum nemorale, and HE. oncidioides, Anguloa 
Ruckeri, Oncidium bicolor, and other Oncidiums, 
&c. The warmer houses having placed among them 
fine specimens of Nepenthes, several Vanda teres in 
bloom and bud, Saccolabium ampullaceum, some 
showy Dendrobes, and then the Phalznopsis-house 
all the occupants of which are in a thriving condition. 
In bloom are the pretty P. sumatrana, and the rare 
violet-purple P. speciosa Imperator. 


CRYPTOCHILUS SANGUINEA. 


This neat little scarlet-flowered Orchid may now be 
seen flowering in the Kew collection; its singular 
flowers, however, recalling those of some Aloe or Gas- 
teria-like plant, as the sepals are united into a tube 
somewhat contracted at the apex, and terminating in 
three small triangular lobes. This tube is pubescent 
outside, and the margins of the lobes dark brown, 
the rest being of an orange-red shade. The floweis 
are borne in an erect, somewhat one-sided spike, 
each in the axil of a long acuminate rigid bract, the 
inflorescence thus presenting an appearance some- 
what unusual among Orchids. The pseudobulbs are 
ovoid, and produced in tufts; and there can be no 
doubt that a well-flowered clump of it would prove 
an attractive object. There is but one other species 
of the genus, C. lutea, which has somewhat smaller 
yellow flowers. Both are highly interesting little 
plants, and are found in various localities in the 
Himalayas. The name refers to the concealed lip, 
which is not easily seen, on account of the narrowly 
tubular outer perianth. C. sanguinea was originally 
discovered by Wallich on one of the mountains of 
Nepal. #. A. R. 


DEFICIENCY OF COLOUR IN 
APPLE BLOSSOM. 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of June 28, ‘“‘D. T. F.” 
asks why the want of colour in the blossom should 
portend a defective crop of fruit? He has himself 
answered the question by suggesting that the absence 
of colour indicates debility. This is, no doubt, the 
immediate cause of the defective crop; but why 
should debility induce pale flowers? Probably the 
true explanation is, that the colour of a flower is 
due to the condition of the [substances mixed with 
the] protoplasm contained in the cells of the corolla. 
This protoplasm is brown in the bark, green in the 
leaves, and usually of various bright colours in the 
flowers. In the green state it feeds upon the carbon 
in the air, and thus replenishes itself, increasing in 
quantity as the leavesexpand. In the flower-bud the 
green colour is lost, and it can no longer feed upon the 
air, or increase in quantity; the flowers must therefore 
depend upon the amount of protoplasm in the bud at 
the time of opening. This protoplasm has to be used 
up in making new cells for the enlargement of the 
corolla. Ifthere be only just enough for this pur- 
pose, the cells when formed will be empty, and the 
flower will be white. If there be a small surplus of 
protoplasm it will form coloured streaks along the 
veins, or spots, or diffused tints. Ifthere be a large 


culture as well as for cutting from. 


surplus the flower will be entirely and brilliantly 
coloured. The amount of protoplasm in the bud 
will depend partly upon the constitution of the species, 
and partly upon the propitiousness of the season. 
It is the latter contingency which makes the paler 
flowers indicate unusual debility, and therefore danger 
to the crop. The normal colouring of the flowers 
depends upon the constitution of the species, and 
this is dependent mainly upon its position in the 
life-wave of its genus or family. In the evolution of 
the vegetable world the production of brightly 
coloured blossom is the last and latest stage; only 
the most advanced groups have as yet attained to 
that stage. In the order Rosacex the genera Pyrus 
and Prunus, to which our orchard fruits belong, are 
not among these most advanced groups. They are 
mostly in the stage of white blossom. The Apple 
is more advanced than the Pear, Plum, or Cherry, 
and has more colour in its corolla, because there is 
a greater concentration of protoplasm in the flower- 
bud, and therefore some surplus after the formation 
of the corolla cells. The colours which indicate the 
most advanced condition are yellow, rose-purple, and 
blue. These are the true secondary colours, and 
indicate that the molecular condition of the proto- 
plasm has arrived at the maximum of concentrated 
simplicity. The molecular vibrations are nearly 
uniform, and will absorb only one of the three 
primary groups of colour-waves in white light reflect- 
ing to the eye the whole of the other two groups, 
and thus presenting the greatest possible brilliancy 
of coloured light. #. 7. Mott, Birstall Hill, Leicester. 


PLANT NOTES. 


HELIONOPSIS JAPONICA. 


Tuts seems to be the proper name for a plant 
described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1887, vol i., 
p. 711, under H. umbellata. It proves to be a most 
interesting plant, perfectly hardy in the open air, 
doing well with treatment similar to that given to 
Helonias bullata, and other plants of this nature. 
The rose-coloured flowers, of medium size, are borne 
two or three together on a raceme, 2 or 3 inches 
above the compact rosette of lanceolate light green 
leaves. It belongs to the Liliacez family, and is a 
native of Japan. Propagation is readily accom- 
lished by division. . 


TRACHYMENE COSRULEA 


is a very charming annual, extremely pretty for pot 
Seeds sown 
during the autumn make good pots for present 
flowering. Six or eight should be pricked off into a 
32-size pot as soon as they are ready to handle, and 
kept in a cool house or frame until they fower. It 
is also interesting on account of its flowers being 
blue, this colour being rare in the order Umbel- 
liferze, to which this plant belongs. ‘This plant was 
figured in the Botanival Magazine, t. 2875, under 
the name of Didiscus cceruleus. 


EICcHORNIA PANICULATA ) 


or as it isnamed in the Botanical Magazine, 5020 
—where it is figured—E. tricolor, seems to be 
a species that has not received much attention of 
late years from cultivators of tropical aquatic plants. 
When planted in groups consisting of four or five or 
more plants, it makes a very attractive and showy 
mass. It is very free-flowering, lasting in bloom for 
a long time. It forms a very attractive object 
planted out in a tub in one of the houses of the 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, where it has been in 
flower for some time past. The plants were raised 
from seeds sown in February. They grow from 1 to 
2 feet high, and close their flowers at night like 
E. azurea, which is also planted in a tub standing by 
its side. This is not such a free-flowering species as 
the one in question, but perhaps bears the most 
beautiful flowers. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HAMATOMA 
This Chrysanthemum in its native country bears a 
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profusion of lovely pink flowers, and I have been 
told by those who have resided for some length of 
time in Madeira that it is an extremely handsome 
species. Mr. Lowe, in his description of the plant in 
Madeira, says that it is “one mass of lovely rose- 
pink flowers, and conspicuous from afar, like a 
Camellia or Rose bush—is truly a splendid and sur- 
prising sight.” Plants sent from Madeira have 
bloomed in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, and 
the flowers were pure white; but plants that have 
flowered more recently have a distinct tendency to 
become rose-coloured, and one we noticed the other 
day, which had been planted outside in a very sunny 
situation, quite a rose colour. Strong sunlight, no 
doubt, is the essential required for realising a like- 
ness t9 the description given above by Mr. Lowe. 
Some of the flowers have been fine and large, 
measuring as much as 34 to 4inchesindiameter. It 
is of too straggling a habit for it ever to become a 
favourite pot plant. It is quite distinct from either 
C. frutescens or ©. Brousonetti. Perhaps it might 
be successfully crossed between one of the above- 
named, so as to give it a better habit. W. H., 
Botanie Garden, Cambridge. 


IRIS KOROLKOWI. 


TuE scientific zeal of Russian military officers and 
explorers guided by the Nestor of Russian botany, Dr. 
E. von Regel, of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
twenty years brought to light many new plants from 
Central Asia, and among them many new Irises. Of 
these latter not a few are obviously allied to, and yet 
in certain characters, differ from the group of Irises 
known as the “ Oncocyclus” group, of which I. Susi- 
ana and I. iberica are well known examples. 

In these two Irises the most striking features, out- 
side the large size and colour of the flowe1, are the 
rounded orbicular form of the perianth segments, and 
the dispersion of the hairs on the falls in place 
of the compact beard of the ordinary Mediterranean 
“bearded” Iris. These characters are correlated 
with (1), large, generally inflated, and always persis- 
tently green spathe-valves ; (2), a rhizome in which 
the new buds instead of being closely adpressed to 
old ones, are separated by a larger or shorter neck, 
so that each bud stands out singly; and (3), large 
seeds with a conspicuous light coloured strophiole, 
or appendage. These latter three characters are the 
really distinctive characters, for in some Irises, such 
as I. acutiloba, which certainly belongs to the same 
group as I. iberica, the perianth:segments are narrow 
(hence the name acutiloba), and in others equally 
near to I. iberica the hairs are no longer scattered, 
but are gathered into a distinct beard. 

All the Oncocyelus Irises have a one-flowered 
spathe, and the leaves, generally more or less falcate, 
are as a rule not narrow in proportion to their length. 
But several of the new Irises from Turkestan and 
Bokhara, while agreeing with the Oncocyclus Irises 
in the three characters just mentioned—of spathe- 
valves, of rhizome, and of seed—especially the last 
—have spathes which are two or three-flowered, and 
leaves which are narrow and long. They thus form 
a distinct group by themselves, to which I propose 
to give the name Regelia. To this group I. Korol- 
kowi, I. Suworowi, I. lineata (which I am now 
inclined to regard only as a very distinct variety of 
I. Suworowi), I. Leichtlini, I. vaga (which I am 
similarly inclined to regard as only a very distinct 
variety of I. Leichtlinii), and others belong. 

In this group, I. Korolkowi (named after a dis- 
tinguished Russian general, who, unlike some of his 
British analogues, does not regard it as below his 
dignity to help the science of botany and the art of 
horticulture), is distinguished by the large ovate- 
lanceolate falls, which, narrowing gradually from 
the blade to the claw, are flexed about half-way 
down in such a way that the claws of the falls 
embracing those of the standards form a funnel of 
some length, from the mouth of which the blades 
of the falls fall gracefully downwards, while the 
elegant standards rise erect. Both falls and standards 
are marked by more or less conspicuous but always 
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thin-branched veins, and the tunnel formed by the 
arched styles and the (from side to side) concave 
claw of the fall, from the intense colouring of the 
“ signal” (or coloured blotch at the base of the blade, 
which shows the insect the right way to the nectar) 
on the latter looks like the mouth of a dark but 
beautiful cavern, in the depths of which the anther 
shimmers. 

Within the limits of the species the lesser cha- 
racters vary a good deal. In the form originally 
described by Regel and figured in Gartenflora, 1873, 
s, 225, t. 766, the falls, ‘relatively narrow, are of a 
general olive-green colour, caused by olive-green 
brown veins and a like coloured “signal” on a 
creamy-white ground which has a greenish tinge. 
I have in my garden a plant which I owe to the 
kindness of my generous friend, Mr. Max Leichtlin, 
of Baden, absolutely reproducing the figure in the 


Not having seen the flower itself I can say little more 
about it; it might be called var. venosa. 

I have another variety in my garden, also the gift 
of Mr. Max Leichtlin, which reproduces the type, 
save that the olive-green brown is replaced by violet 
or puce; this might be called—if a name is really 
necessary—var. violacea. 

Lastly, I owe to the great kindness of Dr. Regel, a 
rhizome, which, sent under another name, turned out 
to be a very distinct variety of I. Korolkowi, cha- 
racterised by much broader, more obtuse segments, 
in which the venation is almost wholly obscured by 
a general violet or purple colour. This form cer- 
tainly ought to have a name, and I propose to call it 
var. concolor. 

In all probability there are other varieties yet to 
come to light, to say nothing of the new features 
which cultivated seedlings may show. 


Fic, 3.--1rRIs KOROLKOWI: 


Gartenflora, This, on historical grounds, should be 
considered as the type. 

A. few years ago Mr. Max Leichtlin received, and 
has since distributed, a very beautiful form, in which 
the falls and standards are nearly pure creamy-white, 
with tender unobtrusive veins, and in which the 
“signal” is of the deepest—almost black purple. It 
is to my thinking one of the most beautiful of all 
Irises. It was fairly well figured in the Garden 
(November 7, 1885). If this variety must have a 
name it should be called var. Leichtliniana. 

The flower sent this spring to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society from Kew (see our issue for June 2, 
1888, p. 695) and shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration (see fig. 3), though the figure unfortunately 
gives only the flower, as shown, omitting many 
essential characters of the plant, is obviously 
another variety of I. Korolkowi, distinguished, as the 
woodcut shows, by the obtrusiveness of its veining. 


GREY-LILAC WITH PURPLE VEINS, 


As to culture, I will only say, that those who 
can grow I. Susiana without artifices can grow 
I. Korolkowi in the same way. For myself I 
am obliged to roast it in summer (June, July), 
by putting a temporary light over it. When I 
do this I produce rhizomes which meet with 
the praise of my friend Max Leichtlin. If I 
do not do this the plant gracefully waves its 
hand and vanishes. It seems rather to enjoy than 
otherwise the buffets of an English winter, and 
for soil appears to like a gritty, sandy, but still 
stiff loam. M. Foster. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY POISONOUS TO FOWLS. 
—The Revue Horticole publishes an account of the 
poisoning of a brood of fowls by the decaying flowers 
of this plant. Only the parent birds survived, and 
one out of ten chickens. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


ee 


TOXICOPHLZA SPECTABILIS. 


Tus plant is of branching habit and produces 
large clusters of white flowers from the points of the 
shoots and the axils of the leaves during the sum- 
mer months. Cuttings of the young growths taken 
off any tiine during the spring and summer months 
and inserted in small pots filled to within half an inch 
of the rims with peaty soil, and haying a surfacing of 
silver sand, placed in a hotbed or anywhere in heat, 
watered, shaded, and kept close for a few days, will 
soon root, They should then be potted off singly 
into 3-inch pots, returned to heat, watered and lightly 
shaded from sunshine until the roots have taken to 
the soil, when shading should, be discontinued. As 
the shoots grow, pinching the points should be done 
to make them branch out, and a shift should be 
afforded them as soon as the roots touch the pot 
sides, the final shift into their flowering-pots being 
early in September. 


TABERN-EMONTANA CORONARIA FLORE-PLENA, 


No collection of sweet flowering plants that does 
not include this popular plant is complete. It is 
of free growth; the flowers, which are pearly- 
white, appear on the points of the young shoots. 
As the flowers wire well, they are very useful 
for buttonhole and bouquet work. Cuttings in- 
serted in 3-inch pots filled with peaty soil and 
sand, put into a warm frame or pit, watered, and 
kept close, will become rooted in a few weeks, and 
should then be potted off singly into the same size 
pots as they are rooted in, putting them back in 
heat, giving water at the roots, and shading from 
bright sunshine for a few days until the latter 
have pushed into the new soil, afterwards stopping 
the shoots, and giving more room at the roots by 
shifting into larger pots when necessary, using the 
peat in a rougher state each succeeding shift. 


SpPRING-sTRUCK CARNATIONS. 


These should now be fit to put into their lowering- 
pots, using five-sixths of good fibry loam and one- 
sixth of sweet leaf-mould, with a little sharp sand 
added, potting firmly. Support the flower-spikes by 
small sticks, and stand the plants on coal-ashes in a 
sunny situation; and after the roots haye pushed 
well into the new soil, weak liquid-manure should 
be supplied to them tivo or three times a week, 


Herpaceous CaLckoLaris. 


A pinch of saved seed should be sown next week, 
and again in a fortnight afterwards. Fill well-crocked 
shallow pans to the rim with a compost consisting of 
sifted light loam and leaf-soil—about three parts of 
the former and one of the latter—pressing the same 
firmly together. Then immerse the pan in soft- 
water for a few minutes, and half an hour later sow 
the seed thinly over the surface; cover with a 
sprinkling of silver-sand, and place the pan under a 
small handlight in a shady corner in a cool green- 
house, or out-of-doors, previously placing a square of 
glass with a covering of moss over the seed-pan. 
The latter should be removed as soon as the seed- 
lings appear, in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks from the time of sowing. The young plants, 
when large enough, should be pricked out at 2 inches 
apart in similarly prepared pans, be placed in hand- 
lights, watered through a fine rose, and shaded from 
sunshine until the roots have taken to the soil. In 
due time they should be potted off singly into small 
60's, 48’s, 32’s, and 24’s. 


Tue CycLaMen, 

A sowing of Cyclamen persicum in variety may 
now be made, using shallow pans filled to within an 
inch of the top with a mixture consisting of three 
parts light sandy loam and one of leaf-mould, making 
it moderately firm with the hand before sowing the 
seed, which should be covered lightly with some of 
the same description of sifted soil. Water through 
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a fine rose, then cover with a piece of glass, over 
which place a covering of moss, and place the pan 
ona shelf in a greenhouse, or cool pit, where the 
temperature is about 50° at night. Memove the 
covering as soon as the young plants appear, and 
place, if not already in that position, near to the 
glass, to prevent the seedling plants from becoming 
drawn. As soon as large enough to handle, prick 
out the plants in 35-inch pots, putting three in each 
pot; water, and return to the same position and 
temperature as they were in before; afterwards, 
before they touch, potting them off singly into the 
same size pots, and attending to them in the way of 
moisture at the roots, as well as overhead, so as to 
prevent the leaves being attacked with spider and 
thrips. The plants should be shifted into larger pots 
before they get matted at the roots, using the com- 
post in a rougher state at each succeeding shift. 
HW. W. 
GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 


This beautiful Hast Indian plant, known also as 
Clinostylis, is seldom seen grown well, and a few 
remarks on its cultivation may be of value'to your 
readers. The flowers are of an orange and red 
colour, and last a week or ten days in perfection. 
The soil they succeed best in is loam, leaf-mould, old 
cowdung, and silver-sand in about equal proportions. 
The first or second week in March is the best time to 
pot them, to flower in June and July, employing 
well drained pots three parts filled with soil, in 
which the tubers should be carefully laid, covering 
them with 2 inches of soil, the pots to be finally 
filled up when the shoots are a foot high. No water 
should be given until the tubers start into growth ; 
then place the pots in a strong moist heat, watering 
freely as they require it, and train the plants as 
growth proceeds. For exhibition purposes four 
tubers in a 13-inch pot will cover a good-sized 
balloon trellis ; but for cutting or ordinary decorative 
purposes one tuber in an 8-inch pot, and the shoots 
trained to sticks or up a rafter, will have a very good 
effect. As soon as the flower-buds show the plants 
will be greatly benefited by a little guano- water 
given once a week. When flowering is past and the 
leaves turn yellow water should be gradually with- 
held, and in December the tubers may be turned 
carefully out and placed in silver-sand until the next 
season. W. Hodge. 


AMERICAN PRIMROSES. 


Growers of Primulas will find the American 
species of no little value as late flowerers, in addition 
to the Himalayan kinds now so plentiful in our 
gardens. Within the last half-dozen years great 
strides have been made in this genus, not so much in 
numbers asin the length of time over which the 
flowering season extends; indeed, with careful 
Management, we may have some of the Primroses 
all the year round. 

America gives eleyen species, six of which are 
peculiar to that continent, all charming flowers, 
capable of great range of variation and develop- 
ment, and worthy a first place in all collections of 
hardy flowers. ‘These are, P. angustifolia, P. Cusic- 
kiana, P. mistassinica, P. Parryi, P. Rusbyi, and 
P. suffrutescens; while P. nivalis, P. sibirica, P. 
farinosa, P. cuneifolia, and P. borealis, are also 
widely distributed in Asia and Hurope. 

P. suffrutescens, in flower now, is one of the most 
interesting Primroses we have yet seen. It is found 
at elevations of }000—11,000 feet above the sea-level, 
on exposed rocks, Sierra Nevada, above the Yosemite 
Valley, Silver Mountains, &c. It was first disco- 
yered by Bridges, who describes the thick matted 
roots as filling the crevices of the rocks, and that 
they are more creeping than any other species—facts 
which are fully borne out by the plant as we know it 
in cultivation. The leayes are thick and leathery, 
spatulate, and coarsely toothed, somewhat like 
minima at the apex. Crowded near the growing 
point, those behind dying off, leaving bare stems, 
which throw out roots on the under-surface, enabling 


the plant to move along. ‘The flower-stem rarely 
exceeds 3 or 4 inches in height, bearing 3—7 deep 
maroon-purple flowers, with a yellow eye, each of 
them just under an inch in diameter. This plant, 
we find, does well on shingle, well elevated on the 
rockery, and easily increased by division of the 
branches. 

P. Rusbyi is a comparatively new species, recently 
described by Greene in the Bulletin of the Torrey Club, 
viii., p. 112, the original plants having been found, 
by the gentleman whose name it bears, on the 
Mogallon Mountains, New Mexico. It has also 
been found on the summit of Mount Wrightson, and 
the Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, by Pringle. 
With us it is perfectly hardy in the open, having 
passed through last winter unhurt. Unlike P. 
suffrutescens, which is an evergreen, this species, 
by its habit resembling the Himalayan P. sikkim- 
ensis and P. involucrata, is peculiarly adapted for a 
climate like that of England. It is quite deciduous, 
the leaves and stems dying down and forming a little 
bud, which is easily protected, both from the change 
of climate and from the feathered tribe, by a handful 
of fibre, small pebbles, or other porous covering. In 
habit, &c., it resembles P. Cusickiana, but is larger 
in allits parts. The leaves 2—6 inches long, very 
thin, with an oblong blade, tapering to barely winged 
petiole; flower-stem 6—7 inches high, bearing 3—10 
deep purple-yellow-eyed flowers, an inch in diameter ; 
tube twice longer than the calyx; limb obcordate. 
This species is certainly a great acquisition to our 
already large list of Primroses, its value being 
enhanced by its flowers appearing just after the 
European and before the late Himalayan. D. D. 

(To be continued.) 


ROSES. 


——— 


A PROTEST AGAINST DISBUDDING. 


A uricH authority urged the removal of all the 
side buds of Roses with stick or toothpick, and 
this as seasonable work for the month of June, 1888. 
It is hoped that no one save exhibitors, in search of 
fat flowers for their Rose boxes, have taken this 
advice, and that even among these may be found a 
remnant with sufficient taste left to spare the buds 
to grace their show blooms. For over full-blown 
Roses, however beautiful and large, were never meant 
to bloom, nor stand up, nor droop, alone, else would 
the graceful garniture of side buds not be given. 
Virtually these last touches of artistic grace and 
finish are withheld from a few of our Roses, such as 
the rank and file of the blooms of Maréchal Niel. 
It is only needful to turn from these bald, though 
huge masses of gold, to the smaller but profusely 
budded blooms of Celine Forestier, Triomphe de 
Rennes, and La France, to see at a glance the artistic 
value of bud garniture or support to Rose blooms. 

We have it on the same authority that the ex- 
hibitor never neglects and that the amateur seldom 
practises disbudding. It is to be hoped that the 
latter is true now, and will become more so in the 
future, and that, in fact, the two words seldom or 
never may be transposed, so that the sentence may read 
thus—“ The exhibitor seldom practises disbudding, 
the amateur never.” Why, indeed, should’the amateur 
who grows his Roses for their beauty in the garden, 
or in the house, pinch out their side buds with tooth- 
pick or blunt stick? The indignant Roses are up in 
arms all over the garden, and the rustle of their 
opening buds echoes back the question, Why? ‘‘ Wild 
Rose” not only counsels disbudding, but gives his 
reasons for it. Here they are :—‘‘ Where a few Roses 
are left to cluster together, they are poor in quality ; 
and if you cut one it has a moderately short stalk, 
while if you cut the whole bunch you might as well 
have had one good Rose as a cluster of indifferent ones.” 
Thisisall very well froma mere exhibitor’s standpoint : 
but what would the decorators, or “ Wild Rose’s” sweet- 
heart, sister, wife, or artistic friends, or the true loyer 
of Art or Nature say toit? Why, that the sentence 
begs the whole question, and the verdict given in 
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favour of such Roses has no solid foundation what- 
ever. I challenge him to test his single blooms 
against clusters among all his fair sisters, and 
chronicle the results. These I am confident will 
suffice to put an end to the picking or pinching out 
of, side buds, unless for exhibition; and even for 
exhibition such buds should have a place and score 
a point. There used to bea very wholesome rule in 
not a few Rose shows, to the effect that the Roses 
should be shown as far as possible with buds and 
foliage on a single stem. The National Rose Society 
might render important service alike to Nature and 
Art by reviving and enforcing such arule. “ Wild 
Rose” is doubtless familiar with the following verse 
from Leigh Hunt :— 


“ We are blushing Roses, 
Bending with our fulness, 
*Midst our close-cupped sister buds, 
Warming the green coolness.” 


But what lover of Nature or of Art on reading this 
verse is not as much or more attracted by the close- 
capped sister buds as the full-bloomed blushing Roses ? 
Nature furnishes us with both, both together, both 
in contrast, and it seems alike unnatural and in- 
artistic to proceed with stick and toothpick to deprive 
ourselves of that rich, many-sided, many-formed, 
multi-coloured harvest of grace and beauty that 
Nature has laid up for our enjoyment in her rich 
prodigality of Rose buds. And then what a charm- 
ing procession of blossom the buds provide for us! 
It is little wonder that we hear more complaints 
every year of the shortness of the Rose season. 
The Roses are forced with sticks and toothpicks to 
bloom all abreast, and those side buds that would 
yield the last Roses of the season, if not of the 
summer, are ruthlessly destroyed. 

While writing thus strongly in defence of the close- 
capped sister buds I should like also to utter a 
protest against the wholesale slaughtering of Rose 
blooms now so prevalent inso many gardens. Roses, 
trees and bushes, are so cleared of bloom that, like 
children’s pictures they almost need labelling ‘“‘ This 
is a Rose,” for the information of the uninitiated. 
But, just as no Rose can ever look its best without 
few or many of its close-capped sister buds, so 
every Rose is seen to most advantage on its parent 
branch, forming part of its natural bunch or cluster. 
For, as Gerrard Lewis sweetly sings :— 


“‘ A gathered flower is but a fading thing, 

Like beauty seen in death ; 

Though bright as ever is its colouring, 
And odorous its breath. 

Then leave the Rose upon its parent stem, 
Where other Roses be: 

*T will live perchance long summer days with them— 
A few short hours with thee.” 

Rosa. 


EARLY SUMMER EXHIBITIONS. 


Wuitsr plants grown under glass are little affected 
by external temperature or fluctuations of weather, 
and may be relied upon generally to be up to the 
mark at required periods, external vegetation is less 
readily responsive, and a very low temperature, with 
gloomy skies, heavy downpours of rain, and cold 
winds, does not help to produce that condition of 
maturity essential in exhibition products. 

Vegetables, especially, are late in every way, with 
at present little prospect of their being pushed along 
by amy access of warmth; indeed, those gloomy 
weather-prophets who are so ready to predict ill, 
and asserted that a north-east wind would prevail all 
the summer, seem to be in expectation of justifica- 
tion for their unpleasant prognostics. The natural 
product of the weather which, so far, has marked the 
earlier part of the summer, has been found in coarse 
growth, without any corresponding cropping pro- 
ducts. Ordinary garden vegetation has assumed an 
almost tropical form, so abundant have been the 
rains; and with soil so full of manure as gardens 
usually are, no wonder that Peas, Beans, Potatos, 
&e , are running wild in growth, whilst the pod and 
tuber production is indefinite. 
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During hot dry seasons it is possible to assist 
vegetation by giving ample waterings, and thus pro- 
duction is greatly accelerated. When heavy rains 
prevail it seems possible to do little but sigh for sun- 
shine. The season started very late indeed. Soil 
was cold beneath, and the atmosphere above was 
cold also, accompanied by considerable gloom. Later 
abundant sunshine might have helped to catch up 
time somewhat, but the weather has been throughout 
deterring to productiveness, although coarse growth 
has been plentiful. Such vegetables as Cabbages 
and Lettuces have revelled in the abundant rains 
and low temperature, although it is worthy of remark 
that the winter stocks of Lettuces ran off to seed 
this year with exceptional speed. 

Potatos have made very tall, lanky tops, and it is 
to be feared no corresponding progress in the de- 
velopment of tubers. Broad Beans have run up tall 
where not stopped, and pods are swelling slowly, 
whilst on Peas the pods by no means keep pace with 
the haulm, which seems to be carrying off the chief 
portion of production. Very much indeed do Peas 
need sunshine to help the pods to fill, as also to give 
to the contents some flavour. 

The lateness of the season, therefore, seems likely 
to conflict with the summer shows, and cottagers’ 
products can hardly be up to the average. It 
is doubtful whether, on the whole, were the season 
studied, all such shows should not have been fixed a 
fortnight later than usual. Seasons vary somewhat, 
whilst shows apparently remain immovable in date. 
To invite from cottagers such products as Potatos, 
Onions, Carrots, Turnips, and many similar pro- 
ducts, which will only be matured by warmth, so 
early in the season, is hardly wise, as too often much 
growing material is destroyed in the effort to find 
for exhibition that which Nature has, so far, refused 
to produce. A. D, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


et 


PINUS CANARIENSIS, A LIME-LOVING 
CONIFER. 


On the western Riviera, in my Grimaldi garden, 
and in that of my neighbour, Mr. Hanbury, at Mor- 
tola, this beautiful Conifer (of which a full-page 
illustration was given at p. 721, vol. iii, n. s.) 
appears to thrive as well as in the Canary Islands, 
its native home; yet the soil is not volcanic, 
as in the island of Teneriffe, but the mere 
break-up of the limestone rocks which form the 
coast-line of mountains in this region. With 
me it is one of the Conifers that succeed the 
best; it grows rapidly, forming a succession of beau- 
tiful whorls, with clear interspaces, and is an 
elegant, handsome tree in all stages of its develop- 
ment, from a few feet, to twenty, thirty, or more. 
As its introduction on the Riviera is comparatively 
recent, we do not know yet what altitude it is 
destined to attain with us, but it grows as if it meant 
to be a very tall tree—boldly, vertically, compactly. 
I am grieved not to have known of it as a 
Conifer, suited to the soil and climate, twenty-five 
years ago, when I first began gardening on the 
Riviera. I now never pass one, large or small, with- 
out looking at it with admiration, and a feeling of 
satisfaction at having discovered a Conifer that 
seems so much at home in my rugged, limestone 
rocks, and which is such an ornament to the land- 
scape wherever it appears. We propagate it from 
seed, which sprout like Beans in the seed-pan, not 
one in twenty failing. 

This Conifer seems to do best in ravines and gul- 
lies, where, no doubt, there are crevices into which 
it can extend its roots. In such positions it grows 
rapidly, even when there is but little soil. 

Planted in open situations, on the rocks, in a small 
amount of earth, it lives, but remains small—a mere 
shrub, like the Araucaria excelsa; but then, in such 
situations, there are no lateral crevices or fissures 
into which it can send its roots. I have had to 
remove all those so planted ; not one has done well. 


Mr Hanbury has some very fine tall specimens, but 
all, if I recolleet right, are on the side of a deep 
ravine or gully. 

The Pinus canariensis does so extremely well on 
our calcareous rocks that [ cannot help thinking 
that in the Canary Islands it must also be growing 
on calcareous formations, that it is not confined to 
volcanic soils. Indeed, I would ask, is volcanic soil 
specially suited to Conifers? Ido not recollect seeing 
any on the flank of Mount Vesuvius or Mount Etna. 
I have not, however, been higher than 5000 or 6000 
feet up Mount Etna—to the Casa Inglese, so have no 
personal knowledge of the vegetation of the higher 
regions. 

Although Conifers are more especially suited to 
granitic schistic soils, some species thrive admirably 
on calcareous formations, as recently stated in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. The Pinus halepensis, or 
Aleppo Pine, for instance, covers the limestone 
rocks of the Mediterranean shores and islands every- 
where. It is undoubtedly the commonest tree in 
the Mediterranean. All or nearly all the Cypresses 
thrive admirably in our calcareous rock soil. I have 
recently seen many small specimens of the Abies 
Nordmanniana doing very well on the Riviera, east 
and west of Genoa, but do not recollect meeting with 
any large specimens. I think, therefore, it must be 
a recent but successful introduction in these lime- 
stone regions. 

Until recently I was afraid that the Pinus canari- 
ensis might thrive for a time, and then die—as has 
been the case with me with the Wellingtonias that I 
have planted—or that it might be naturally a short- 
lived tree, but these fears have been quite dispelled. 
Mr. Ernest Hart, the editor of the British Medical 
Journal, published last July in that journal a series 
of very interesting articles on the Island of Teneriffe, 
which he had recently visited. He therein states 
that the oldest tree in the island is a Pinus canari- 
ensis, which was already a grand old tree 400 years 
ago, when the island was first discovered, and is 
mentioned as such in the historical records of the 
time. Thus, so far from being a short-lived tree, it 
may be able to compete with its countryman the Dra- 
ena Draco, or the American Sequoia gigantea. The 
climate of the Genoese Riviera is a marine climate, 
evidently akin to that of the Canary Islands. 

It is sad to think that the entire Genoese Riviera 
might in all probability be clothed with the Norfolk 
Island Pine (the Araucaria excelsa) and the Pinus 
canariensis, but that such will never be the case, 
owing to the apathy of its southern inhabitants. 
They are rapidly cutting down their beautiful old 
Olive trees, and denuding the mountain sides of the 
Aleppo Pine, for fuel and timber, never planting 
trees but only Vines. The Mentone amphitheatre is 
rapidly deteriorating in beauty from this source, and 
ere long it will be as naked and barren-looking as the 
Vine-clad hills or mountains which surround Malaga. 
Henry Bennet, M.D., June 20. 


Norges on Econoure Prants in Havana. 


Some interesting notes on Tobacco culture, 
as well as on the introduction and cultivation of 
fibrous plants, in Havana, have recently been fur- 
nished to the Foreign Office, from which we gather 
the following facts. 

Regarding Tobacco culture, it seems that the 
markets are affected by the general demand for 
light-coloured Tobaccos. This demand is said to 
cause injury to the plant, which, unless artificial 
bleaching be had recourse to, must be gathered before 
maturity, with loss of quality and aroma. There is 
as much Tobacco grown, and there are as good markets 
as ever, but the growers and manufacturers, in their 
race after quick returns, force and spoil the plant in 
the ground and the curing-house, and ship goods 
that not only no longer command the market, but 
are undersold by foreign and inferior, but probably 
more carefully prepared kinds. There is,as a matter 
of course, a large amount of exquisite and care- 
fully handled Tobacco exported, but the price of this 
has become so high that it is above the reach of the 
middle-class consumer, this, however, ought not to 


and need not be. Climate, soil, and acreage, are all 
in favour of a superior and large production that 
could hold the field against all comers, but the 
elements to make this a reality—namely, capital, 
labour, and frugal and unfettered administration— 
are wanting. The social and political state of the 
island is not of a nature to attract these elements, 
and prostration and uncertainty are seen everywhere. 
Although Tobacco grows well all over the island, 
the soil and climate of the south-west portion pro- 
duces the finest. This is known as the Vuelta 
Abajo, and lies along the foot-hills of the Sierra 
stretching to Cape Antonio and the northern side of 
the great plain which reaches from sea to sea across 
the island. The very best land of the Vuelta Abajo 
lies near to Consolacion and the lomas on the eastern 
side of the Cayos which overlook the Palm-covered 
plain. 

The planter’s house-made cizars, called “ veg- 
neros,” or “farmers,” are celebrated at Consolacion, 
and possess a delicious aroma, especially when 
smoked immediately on being made. The leaf is of 
a very rich, light, coffee-brown, with a slight hairy 
down onit, which is softandtender. To test the leaf, 
the vegnero always tries the strength of the material 
by passing it over his finger in the way one tries the 
skin of the glove. The “ maduro,” or the ripest, is 
considered the very best; but as of late years fashion 
has ruled in favour of light colours, the Tobacco is 
dried in such a manner as to get the required shade, 
but in the opinion of the best judges, to the detri- 
ment of the flavour. 

The Tobacco seed is sown early in October, after 
the rains have well soaked the light sandy soil, and 
cuttings are taken between October and March. 
Some vegas lying along the arroyas, which are 
always full of good and abundant water, never fail ; 
others produce only the “ tripa,” or kind used for 
working up to form the core of the cigar, the outer 
leaf being ofa finer brand. In this consist most of 
the frauds which prevail very extensively in the 
trade. 

A company called the Cuban Fibre Company 
(Limited) has been formed in London for culti- 
vating and extracting the various fibres in Cuba, 
principally the Sanseviera, or Leuga de Vaca plant, 
which give the best’ fibres of their class. Preli- 
minary arrangements have been made for plant- 
ing about 1000 acres in different parts of the 
island ; so that next year the export of the fibre 
will commence, and will, it is expected, be equal to 
the best Hemp and some kinds of Flax. The culti- 
vation of these hitherto neglected plants is likely to 
prove a success, for they take up little of the 
planter’s time, and grow readily on the poorest land, 
leaving him free to attend to more important cul- 
tures. Ina single month, which may be in the early 
spring or in the rainy season, hundreds of shoots or 
cuttings may be planted, giving later a considerable 
crop. Cuban labourers with families, who are nu- 
merous in some districts, will find this new agri- 
cultural industry a steady means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


ANEMONE NARCISSIFLORA. 


Tuts is a plant which, to grow well, only requires 
patience, as it is not particular as to soil, and 
likes a sheltered border better than an exposed 
rockery. Several have grown in my garden without 
any attention for several years. Those which have 
been longest established, and which as yet show no 
signs of deteriorating, are about 15 inches high, and 
as many across. I counted on one plant twenty- 
seven flower-stalks, nearly all of them five-flowered. 
The flowers in general appearance and size resemble 
Apple blossom, being pink in bud and white inside. 
On some plants the flowers are nearly all five- 
petalled and on others many petalled. Like Anemone 
alpina, the growth from seed is slow, at least three 
years being required to reach flowering. I have care- 
fully compared my plants of A. narcissiflora with 
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some plants of the Himalayan A. polyantha sent to 
me from Kew. The leaf of the latter is more robust, 
and less divided: the flower-stalk thicker, with a 
tendency to form compound stalks above the bracts. 
The flowers seem to have the petals more concave 
on the upper surface. In all other points they re- 
semble those of A. narcissiflora. C. Wolley Dod, 
Edge Hall, Malpas. 


AQUILEGIAS. 


It is not many years ago when the new varieties 
of Aquilegia caused quite a stir among lovers of 
hardy plants, and they were well deserving the 
notice they then received, and the high character 
they had; but, unfortunately, one of the best and 
most striking of them, A. ccerulea, seems almost 
lost, as it is very seldom one meets with it now. 
This, no doubt, results from its rather delicate habit, 
which led to dwindling and weak health, and the 
only way of keeping and growing anything like 
strong plants is to sow seed annually, and thus be 
constantly raising fresh ones and renewing the stock. 
Another undesirable feature is its tendency to sport; 
orrather, in common with all the Columbines, to 
become impregnated by the pollen of others; and 
therefore plants intended for seeding purposes should 
be isolated, o7 it is impossible to keep the sort true. 
The original kind when first introduced had long 
slender spurs and very large wide open flowers, the 
petals being of an exquisitely soft pale blue and 
white, and as the blooms stand nearly erect, they 
show off to the greatest advantage. As this 
Aquilegia comes early into growth, and is some- 
what tender, and often suffers from spring frosts, 
it is necessary to place the plants in a sheltered 
position, and they also require a warm well-drained 
soil—that is, sandy, loose, and open—as they do not 
succeed well unless their fleshy roots are enabled 
to draw moisture from the subsoil. The next 
noteworthy Columbine is A. chrysantha, which has 
very long spurs, and much less distended flowers 
than A. cerulea, the colour being of a delicate 
canary-yellow, and the habit of the plant tall and 
vigorous, the stems branching and blooming freely, 
which they continue to do for six or eight weeks in 
succession. With ordinary treatment, and a suitable 
position, there is no fear of losing this variety, as, 
unlike A. ceerulea, it is not only of strong growth, 
but if is a true perennial, and may be increased 
readily by division, the best time for doing this 
being just as the plants start in the spring. 

Among the older forms of Columbine, A. glandu- 
losa is one.of the best. This has handsome blue and 
white flowers, and comes into bloom early, and the 
habit of the plant is strong, but it does not stand 
being interfered with so well as the one just referred 
to, and requires care in dividing. Besides the two 
named, and referred to above, there are now many 
hybrids, and the best of them are quite worth a place 
in the herbaceous border; but where they come in 
well, and are of great value, is in the wild garden, 
or alongside of woodland or shrubbery walks, where, 
if planted in quantity with A. vulgaris, they will 
cross, and seed freely, and increase and spread, and 
form quite a feature in that part, where they will 
inake a fine show. To raise the better kinds, seed 
should be gathered as soon as it is ripe, and either 
sown thin or in gentle heat in spring, but the plants 
come stronger if they are got up under hand-lights 
in August, and wintered by having the lights kept 
oyer, and tilted above them. J. S. 


THE APIARY, 


—_— 


In is best in any year, whatever may be the wea- 
ther, not to give much comb-building to do after 
the commencement of July, and this year certainly 
not. It always pays to give more foundation as the 
season goes on. If strong combs which will not 
break in the extractor are required, it is best to wire 
the frames. This can easily be done at home. Get 
some thin tin wire, No. 32, at any ironmonger’s. 
This can now be bought in reels for the sum of a 


penny. Lay the frame down on a piece of wood cut 
to fit easily inside the frame, and about half an 
inch thick. Bore about five holes, with a very thin 
awl, through the top bar, and equidistant apart; 
then bore five in the bottom bar, just opposite the 
others. Unwind some of the wire carefully from the 
reel, straightening it a little as you unwind. Put 
the wire through all the holes, and draw it tight, 
and fasten the ends so that when complete there are 
five pieces of wire hanging perpendicularly, and 
parallel to the two side bars. Now lay a sheet of 
foundation down on the piece of wood, and lay the 
frame on top of it. Get a Woiblet spur-embedder, 
which consists of a small wheel which easily turns 
on an axis at the end of a piece of metal. Warm 
the wheel in a flame, or some very hot water, and 
run the wheel along the wire. The warmth of 
the wheel, added to a gentle pressure, causes the 
wire to be embedded in the wax, and a sufficient 
amount of the latter will be melted, and will cover 
up the wire so that it cannot be seen. Do the same 
with the rest of the wire. -Now lift the frame from 
the block, and the foundation will hang beautifully 
in the centre of the frame, and the wires will keep it 
perfectly straight and true, and it will keep so while 
the bees operate upon it. Some people put the wire 
diagonally on the frame as well, and by so doing 
make a firmer job of it; but the first-named way of 
fastening the wire is sufficient, if care be taken not 
to pull it too tightly. If it is pulled too much the 
bottom bar will be drawn up—z.e., if that bar is very 
thin. With all deference to our prominent frame- 
makers, I would suggest that the bottom bar be 
made a little thicker than is mostly the case; then 
the wire can be drawn as required without the bar 
moving. Frames thus wired will not break when 
put in the extractor, however new they may be. 
Bee. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


—_+—_ 
PACKING. 


Me. Peter Henperson, of New York, finds storing 
empty pots in soap-boxes, and then piling up the 
boxes, better than using a pot-rack; there is less 
breakage, and the pots can be more readily removed 
where wanted. He has found the following method of 
packing the best for very cold weather :—The box is 
lined with heavy paper; then pieces of board which 
fit into the box are placed inside, and the box again 
lined with paper over them; the boards are with- 
drawn, and the space between the two linings of 
paper filled with sawdust; an inch thickness of saw- 
dust is thus placed entirely around the plants, but 
separated from them by one lining of paper. Plants 
so packed have travelled long distances without 
injury in the coldest weather. 


MAGNOLIA PARVIFLORA. 


This is one of the choicest gems of our garden. 
We have a fine thrifty specimen between 4 and 5 feet 
high. It bloomed in May, 1886, but not in 1887, 
and I find that it is going to bloom again this year. 
Its flowers in size and form are not unlike those of 
M. glauca; and of a creamy-white colour, with 
crimson stamens, and powerfully and deliciously 
fragrant. The flowers opened May 23—after the 
foliage began to unfoid—and dropped before May 30. 


Orger Earty Broomine Maexortas. 


Magnolia stellata (Halleana) began blooming with 
us about May 20, and was the earliest of all in 
flower. The plants assume a stocky bush form; the 
flowers are very numerous, and white, and the petals 
narrow and spread out or reflexed a little. It has 
not the stiffness of the other forms. The Yulan 
Magnolia began to open April 28. It is the most 
showy of all. The flowers are large, white, and 
abundantly produced on leafless bushes. While 
striking and beautiful almost anywhere, they are 
seen to best advantage when they are growing in 
front of tall evergreen trees, as Pines or Spruces. 


Thurber’s and “several other Chinese Magnolias, all 
well worth growing, are also now in bloom with us. 


Cocxscomss as Brppinc Pxants. 


Many of the florists in attendance at the Chicago 
meeting of the S. A. F. noted the beds of Celosias 
and Centaureas at Lincoln Park in that city, and 
were much impressed with their beauty and oddity. 
They were certainly a departure, and very handsome. 
Head gardener Stromback was continually asked the 
question, ‘How do you keep the Celosias so dwarf 
and uniform in height?” In reply to these visitors, 
and for the information of other readers, we have 
obtained some notes on his method of handling the 
plants. 

The variety he grows was obtained about ten 
years since under the name of President Thiers, and 
Mr. Stromback has kept up his stock by seed of his 
own saying eversince. The colour of the “comb” is a 
deep scarlet, approaching crimson. He sows the seed 
the latter part of March, in pure sand, as he finds 
that the seedlings damp off quickly if planted in soil. 
As soon as large enough to handle, the seedlings are 
pricked out in boxes of soil, and before they have 
made much growth in the boxes they are potted 
singly in 23-inch pots, where they remain until the 
“comb ” shows, when they are at once shifted into 
4-inch pots. The temperature of the house is kept 
the same as for Coleus, and the plants are held a 
little close until the roots start after shifting. The 
young plants are kept rather dry at all times, as they 
are very prone to damp off. 

The plants make no growth in height after the 
“comb” has begun to develope, and to keep them 
quite dwarf, growth must be retarded until it appears, 
when they may be treated more generously, as the 
whole strength of the plant then goes to the “‘comb.” 
In spite of the greatest care, there will be some 
plants which are a little taller than is desired, and 
these can be used ina bed by planting them so much 
deeper than the others as will make all the tops 
uniform in height. American Florist. 


FORESTRY. 


CiesninG PrantTations.—It is now high time that 
all young trees and shrubs were examined, and rank 
vegetation of whatever kind removed from amongst 
them. Such work must only be entrusted to careful 
men, for the damage oft inflicted on the tender 
stems and branches of young trees by the shearing- 
hook or scythe when swayed by a careless hand 
is hardly credible, and would scarcely be believed 
unless by those who have seen the evil results. The 
margins of plantations, particularly such as adjoin 
cultivated land, should likewise be run over, and all 
Thistles, Docks, and Nettles, cut over before the 
season of seed-shedding comes on. Thistles, if left 
too long, will ripen and shed their seeds, even after 
being cut over, so it is well to bear this in mind, and 
have them removed before the flowers are fully deve- 
loped. 

Pruning.—The summer pruning of young trees is of 
much importance, and the young plantations should 
receive the first attention. Rival leading shoots must 
be cut away, and ungainly side-branches and heavy- 
foliaged branches be cut back somewhat. Lop off all 
broken branches, dress the wounds neatly, and paint 
over with gas-tar. Now is a good time to open up 
views, to lop off overhanging branches from roads and 
walks, and to prune out dead wood from park trees 
and shrubs. The too close pruning of all large 
branches is to be avoided as much as possible, it 
being better to foreshorten first before the final 
amputation. 

Barking.—This should now be all but completed, 
but the showery nature of the weather during the 
past six weeks has considerably retarded the harvest- 
ing process. Care will be necessary to avoid heating, 
which means discolouring of the bark, and happy is the 
forester who is well provided with drying sheds and 
tarpaulins in a season like this. Prices of the best 
Oak bark are likely to be low, but that damaged by 
the weather will not find a ready market. 
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Painting and tarring—Hurry on during dry and 
warm weather the tarring of all fences, iron and 
wood, the painting of field-gates, outbuildings, and 
tool-houses. Gas-tar is preferable to the tar varnish 
now commonly in use for such purposes, and may, 
if too thick for applying with a brush, be thinned 
down to any consistency by applying a little crude 
naphtha. In tarring fences a good preliminary step 
is to have all grass and weeds cut low, particularly 
around the posts and stays, so that the tar may be 
applied well down to the ground-level. 


Clearing the falls—Where faggots and firewood 
have not yet been cleared from the falls this 
should be accomplished with as much speed as 
possible, else serious damage to the young and 
tender growth will be wellnigh inevitable. Clear 
out the branches and firewood first, and after that 
the heavy timber may be dragged or carted. 

Dry weather should, if possible, be chosen in which 
to drag timber from the woodlands, for if such work 
is carried on when the roads are soft and gritty, the 
small stones are apt to adhere to the trees and cause 
serious annoyance to the sawyer when they are being 
converted into workable boards and planks. 


Prices.—The larger branches, as well as crooked 
poles and tree stems, may be formed into cartloads, 
these selling readily enough at from 5s, to 7s. 6d. each. 
All the smaller sprays can be converted into faggots, 
these being usually formed into two kinds—one 
for fire-lighting and the other for oven-heating. 
Small faggots fetch 5s. per hundred, while those of 
larger size often realise as much as 10s. or 12s. per 
hundred, 

Heavy timber is now at a discount—indeed, certain 
kinds are hardly saleable at any price. Oak, Ash, 
and Elm meet with a fairly ready market, and for 
local purposes they sometimes fetch a pretty remu- 
nerative price. The following list will show at a 
glance the average price per cube foot at present 
realised for English-grown timber of fair quality 
and size:—Oak, ls. 6d.; Elm, ls. 8d.; Ash, 1s. 8d. ; 
Beech, 7d.; Birch, 9d.; Willow, 8d.; Alder, 10d. ; 
Sycamore, Is. 8d.; (the price of Sycamore timber 
varies very much with locality); Gean, 1s. 2d.; 
Chestnut (Spanish), 1s. 8d.; Horse Chestnut, 7d. ; 
Hornbeam, 8d.; Plane, 1s.; Scotch Fir, 7d.; Larch 
Fir, ls. ld.; Austrian and Corsican Pine, 7d.; Yew 
(if of large size), 1s. 6d.; Cedar, 1s.; Lime, 9d. ; 
Silver Fir, 8d.; Spruce Fir, 7d.; Poplar, 8d. 

Local demand frequently affects the price of 
timber: thus, in boat-building districts, Oak, Elm, 
and Larch usually find a ready market, and at prices 
considerably higher than those above quoted. Alder 
and Birch, where clog-making is considered as an 
industry, sell very readily at the prices just 
mentioned, which may also be said of small-sized 
Sycamores. 4A. D, Webster, Holwood Park, Kent. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


——————— 


Priva sinensis.—The earliest sowings will now 
be sufficiently advanced to be potted. If the pots 
used are 60’s the compost may be rather finer than 
if a larger size be used, employing about one-half 
loam and one-half leaf-mould or sifted rotten manure 
and sand. Make the plants moderately firm, as if 
too loose, the soil does not keep in that equable 
condition of moisture so essential for the well-being 
of these plants. Do not pot the plants too high, or 
rotting at the collar will take place, but let the base 
of the leaves be so far in the soil that for some 
time no other support is required to keep the plants 
in position. Primulas like a temperature slightly 
above that of an ordinary greenhouse. A suitable 
place is a house or pit with a northern aspect, shaded 
from the sun only during the brightest part of the 
day, reducing the air as the sun declines, but always 
being careful to prevent it becoming stagnant. 
Damp down the house freely, but avoid wetting the 
plants. 


Double Primulas—These are easily increased by 
cuttings put in about this time, the old plants having 
had time to recuperate themselves since flowering, 
and are now growing afresh, and the cuttings are not 
so subject to damping off as earlier in the year. 
Take off healthy crowns, trimming off as few leaves 
as possible, and taking care that there is a good firm 
base to the cuttings. Insert them singly in small 
pots, using a light compost, with a pinch of sharp 
sand about the cuttings. Secure them to small 
sticks by neatly looping up the leaves. At this sea- 
son a gentle hotbed, with some moderately moist 
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material in which to plunge the pots, is a good place 
in which to strike them. 

Succession sowings of seeds should still be made, 
treating them as recommended at p. 527, April 28. 
Young seedlings are better pricked off into pans or 
boxes, as they are then not so much exposed to the 
varying state of wetness and dryness in the soil. 

Old plants kept over from last season, if slightly 
reduced at the roots, and repotted, make fine speci- 
mens by the autumn. I have seen some so treated 
which were 2 feet over, and loaded with flower. It 
is better to plant them rather deeply in the pots, and 
give them a good soaking—afterwards watering 
sparingly until the potsare filled with roots. F. Ross, 
Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


=e 


Frower Beps.—Those that are planted with the 
usual soft- wooded summer - flowering subjects are 
filling up rapidly, many of them making such ram- 
pant growth as to demand constant attention in 
regard to pegging down, stopping, thinning-out and 
regulating young shoots. Such work is impera- 
tive amongst Verbenas, Heliotropes, Petunias, Gna- 
phaliums and similar plants if a high degree of 
keeping is to be maintained. The beds containing 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Calceolarias, &c., should 
also be looked over at regular intervals, keeping 
them free from weeds and the plants free from 
withered flowers, seed-pods and dead leaves. Iresines, 
Coleus, Perilla, Abutilons, and such like plants 
will require attention, and should have the points 
of all strong shoots pinched out so as to give them 
a shapely appearance. Stachys lanata, when used 
as an edging to the beds, should have all flower- 
stems and misplaced growth cut off, otherwise it 
will soon become unsightly as an edging plant. 

Carpet beds will need unremitting attention for 
the next few weeks to maintain them in good order, 
bearing in mind that to be pleasing they must 
present a finished appearance. The various lines, 
panels, or figures of which a design may be compused 
should be kept as accurately as is practicable. No 
plants, perhaps, require so much attention as Mentha, 
Sedums, Cerastiums and Golden Pyrethrum ; the last 
named should be kept within bounds by pinching 
back and not by clipping with hand-shears, as some- 
times is the case, but which causes a stubby and 
unsightly appearance. Few varieties of Alternan- 
theras require but little done to them beyond keep- 
ing them in line. Echeverias are generally considered 
to be more effective with the flowers taken off, but it 
isa matter of taste, and had better be treated as 
such. Ageratums and Iresines ought to be pegged 
down to keep them at the same level as other plants 
growing near them, and the strongest shoots of the 
last named should be stopped as often as it becomes 
necessary. Mesembryanthemums will need the shoots 
to be thinned out at times, in addition to the usual 
regulating and pinching back of leading growths. 

Shrubs,—Evergreen and deciduous flowering sub- 
jects, when the flowers begin to fall, should be pruned ; 
this will consist of shortening back such shoots as 
have produced flowers, leaving a greater or less 
length of wood, according to habit. Some plants 
will also be benefited by a judicious thinning out of 
the young growths, removing only the weakest and 
misplaced ones, which will have the effect of admitting 
more air and light to facilitate the ripening of the 
wood, without which abundance of flowers cannot be 
obtained the succeeding year. The present time is 
also opportune for taking notes with regard to 
planting and transplanting operations in the autumn. 

Pinks,—Pipings of these may be put in without 
further delay, and may be taken off with a bud 
and cut just below a well ripened joint, cutting off 
the points of the leaves and putting them under a wet 
cloth immediately afterwards. Two modes of pro- 
pagation may be resorted to: they may be inserted 
firmly in a sandy compost about 2 inches apart under 
hand-lights on a shady border, or they may be put 
in boxes or 6-inch pots well drained, and stood in a 
frame where they can have the assistance of a little 
bottom-heat as soon as rooted; gradually harden off, 
when they are struck, preparatory to planting out in 
beds. The last method I regard as being the better 
of the two, and if they are kept shaded from bright 
sunshine and properly attended to in regard to mois- 
ture few losses will occur. Propagate in quantity 
such yarieties as Mrs. Sinkins and Anne Boleyn, 
these being two varieties most useful for cutting 
purposes. 


Dahlias.—These are now making rapid growth, and 
will require close attention. Cut off weak lateral 
growths, and in tying up the leaders make due 
allowance for the stems to swell afterwards. If 
large blooms are required, it will be a good plan to 
pinch off all flower-buds that may be appearing at 
the present time. J. Horsefield. Heytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


——+——_—_ 


Vines.—Early houses from which the crop is cut 
should be kept cool and well watered, and if red- 
spider has attacked the foliage, well syringe the vines 
once a week with petroleum, in the proportion of a 
wineglassful to four gallons of rain-water heated to 
a temperature of 85°, and on all other days with clear 
water only. I once syringed a couple of Black Ham- 
burgh vines with petroleum in the proportion recom- 
mended when the fruit was half-coloured. It com- 
pletely destroyed the spider, but it arrested the 
colouring of the fruit, although it was quite as well 
flavoured as any other vine which was not so syringed. 
Houses in which the Grapes are ripe must be kept 
cool and airy, and ifthe weather be dull and wet a 
little warmth may be allowed in the hot-water pipes 
to prevent stagnation of the air. Muscats and other 
white Grapes will stand any amount of direct sun- 
shineand be all the better for it ; Black Hamburghs, on 
the other hand, will rapidly lose colour after they 
have reached maturity, and it is better therefore to 
afford the vines a light shade. This must, however, 
not be of such a nature as to darken the house, other- 
wise much harm will be done to the vines. Gros 
Colmar and other Grapes which hang during winter 
should be gone over now the fruit is on the point of 
colouring and any berries which are too close may be 
eased by removing some of them. The late rains 
have lessened the labour of watering outside borders, 
but borders inside must have strict attention in regard 
to watering, guano in small quantities being mixed 
with the water used with advantage when vines are 
swelling a heavy crop of fruit. Let a night 
temperature of 75° to 80° be maintained in 
houses swelling their crops, and it may be allowed 
to run up to 90° for a short time after the houses 
are closed, with abundance of atmospheric moisture, 
but after 6 Pp... air may be admitted in small quanti- 
ties by the front ventilators and during the night. 

Young vines which are being prepared for fruit- 
ing next year should have all the lateral growths 
pinched to one leaf, and kept to that in the mean- 
time, the excess of sap being allowed to develope 
growth at the end of the rod. If the vines are very 
vigorous, two or three of the top buds may break, 
and when this takes place, these can be allowed to 
extend to two or three leaves, and then little 
danger to the future fruit-buds need be apprehended. 
Young vines which were planted this spring should 
be making rapid progress, and should be allowed to 
develope as much growth as there is space to occupy, 
as the canes will be cut back to the first wire after 
the foliage has dropped. 

Any vines which have not yet been planted may 
be put in. Choose young plants struck from eyes 
this season; keep the house well syringed after 
planting, and good progress can yet be looked for. 
Such vines will have a decided advantage over 
others planted next spring. 

When it is deemed advisable to renew the borders 
of any of the vineries after the crop is gathered, 
preparations should be made by getting the neces- 
sary soil and other ingredients mixed, so as to be 
ready when the work is undertaken. W. M. Baillie, 
Luton Hoo, 


WEIGELA AMABILIS. — What a rich legacy of 
beauty the large amount of sunshine of the last 
summer left us, as seen in the abundant blossom- 
ing of, among other things, our old-fashioned shrubs. 
An old bush in the York Nurseries of Weigela 
amabilis has been very conspicuous in this respect. 
The bush has about 100 branches, each bearing 
twenty-five to thirty trusses of its rosy-pink flowers, 
with fifteen to twenty blossoms in a ‘russ. Its 
appearance has been exquisite; the semi-drooping 
habit adding to its gracefulness of outline. J. S. G. 
[As a specimen shrub on the lawn when well 
grown, there are few better. Deutzia scabra, which 
flowers at the same time of the year, and which will 
grow to 6 feet in height, is an excellent com- 
panion to it—the one rose-coloured the other 
white. Ep.] 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


ge 
SHOWS. 

MONDAY, Juux 16 { Neweas iene tyne and Nun- 

TUESDAY, JuLY 17—Leek and Ulverstone. 


WEDNESDAY, Juny 18—Birkenhead. 


2 F. Helensburgh, Hammersmith, North- 
THURSDAY, JuLy 19 amptonushire, and Salterhebble. 
FRIDAY, JuLy 20—National Rose, at Darlington. 

SALES. 
‘a - 77 § imported and Established Orchids, 
MOIS, JULY 17 4 at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


( The remaining Portion of the Col- 
lection of Orchids formed by the 
= = late John Day, Esq., also Water 
ViJEIOSIDDS, Demis Te Colour Drawings of Orchids, Her- 
| barium Specimens, &c., at Stevens’ 

Rooms. 


( Valuable Established Orchids, from 
Mr. F. Sander, Orchids in Flower, 
&c., at Stevens’ Rooms. 


(rection Orchids from the Col- 


THURSDAY, Jury 19 


lection of the late H. Littleton 
Esq., by order of the Executors ; 
Imported Orchids, at Protheroe 
& Morris’ Rooms. 


FRIDAY, JULY at 


A sHorT time since we received 
complaints that a Mulberry tree 
which usually produced fruits was 
this year covered with male blossoms only. 
Every year complaints of similar character reach 
us with reference to Melons, Cucumbers, or some 
other plant, and, indeed, the facts are so common, 
and the inferences from them now so generally 
admitted, that it is a matter of surprise that 
practical gardeners have not yet discovered the 
means of so regulating the conditions of growth 
as to ensure the required fertility of the blossom 
in a large proportion of the cases. In some in- 
stances, indeed, matters are beyond our control, but 
with forced Strawberries or Melons there ought 
to be no great difficulty. Had we a properly 
organised experimental garden, a series of well- 
considered experiments carried on for two or 
three seasons would probably suffice to show 
what we could do and what we could not do, and 
ensure the grower, to a large extent, against 
failure. 

Some Strawberries naturally bear male blos- 
soms on one plant, female on another (dicecious), 
and the same plant that bore fruit one year may, 
under altered conditions, produce male flowers 
only in another. The original Strawberry, it is 
assumed, was dicecious, it subsequently developed 
stamens and pistils in the same flower, as in 
most of our Huropean varieties, or remained in 
its dicecious state, as in some of the American 
sorts. We quote from Darwin's Variation of 
Animals and Plants, vol, i., 1868, p. 353. the fol- 
lowing summary of facts gleaned by our great 
naturalist from the horticultural journals of this 
country and America :— 


Barren 
Strawberries. 


“Much has been written on the seeds of Straw- 
berries ; the true Hautbois properly bears the male 
and female organs on separate plants, and was con- 


sequently named by Ducuxsnx, dioica; but it 
frequently produces hermaphrodites; and LinpiEy, 
by propagating such plants by runners, at the same 
time destroying the males, soon raised a self 
prolific stock. The other species often show a 
tendency towards an imperfect separation of the 
sexes, as I haye noticed with plants forced in a hot- 
house. Several English varieties, which in this 
country are free from any such tendency, when cul- 
tivated in rich soil under the climate of North 
America, commonly produce plants with separate 
sexes ; thus a whole acre of Keen’s Seedlings in the 
United States has been observed to be almost sterile 
from the absence of male flowers; but the more 
general rule is, that the male plants overrun the 
female. Some members of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, especially appointed to investigate this 
subject, report that ‘few varieties had the flowers 
perfect in both sexual organs, &c. The most suc- 
cessful cultivators in Ohio plant for every seven 
rows of ‘ pistillata,’ or female plants, one row of her- 
maphrodites, which afford pollen for both kinds; 


_ but the hermaphrodites, owing to their expenditure 


in the production of pollen, bear less fruit than the 
female plants.” 


There are some physiologists who maintain 
that these phenomena are indications of a par- 
ticular inherited tendency or constitution and 
which is not affected by external conditions, and 
if so it would not be influenced by any cultural 
proceedings. To whatsoever extent this may be 
true, it certainly isnotabsolutelyso. Inillustration 
of this we cite a letter from a well-known Straw- 
berry grower, which we commend to the notice 
of our readers :— 


“Your correspondent on p. 18 touches on a subject 
just now of special interest, and a few more remarks 
may be appropriate. One of the chief causes of 
barrenness in plants is immaturity of crown, conse- 
quent on a dry soil, such as we had last season, 
where the roots are prevented from obtaining the 
amount of nutriment which is necessary to the pro- 
duction of fruit-buds. This immaturity may be 
brought about by poverty of soi), and the scarcity of 
root-fibre which this occasions also materially affects 
the productive powers of the plant. Again, undue 
lengthening of the roots in search of food is a source 
of failure, as food within short reach economises the 


work of the plant, and maturity is sooner attained. - 


Strawberries especially require liberal mulching, as 
by means of this a continual growth of surface-root 
is secured. Transplanting also favours the growth 
of root, the growing points being broken by removal, 
fresh ones shoot in greater numbers to take their 
place, and forming the fibre-roots which are so 
essential to the production of berries. 

“There are some varieties which cannot be induced 
to form fruit-buds under any circumstances. These 
probably have a tendency to propagate their kind 
solely by runners, and the tendency is intensified by 
the eager horticulturist, who, desirous of securing 
early and robust plants, neglects those varieties with 
comparatively few runners, and distributes the former 
wholesale to his friends forthwith, and may himself 
even plant a bed of them, only to find out too late 
their unsuitability. As an instance of productive- 
ness we have Filbert Pine, which, until the fruit crop 
is gathered, produces no runners, the whole force of 
the plant seemingly being spent in the production of 
berries. Where varieties with this character are 
cultivated, and the fruit buds can be sacrificed, these 
latter should be taken out before layering the 
runners, and by this means favouring the growth of 
the plants. Ifa variety which may be easily fruited 
is by drought, poverty of soil, or other causes, 
prevented from bearing a full crop, or any crop, 
tor a season, there is no reason why the plants 
should pot be brought again into fruitfulness 
by judicious and careful cultivation; but if they are 
more than two years old it is preferable generally to 
make a new bed with runners obtained from trust- 
worthy varieties. One of the best is Vicomtesse 


Hericart de Thury, whilst two of the more uncertain 
bearers are British Queen and Sir Charles Napier. 
Soil and situation have a great influence on the more 
delicate kinds of Strawberries, whereas Black Prince 
or the Vicomtesse are sufficiently hardy to thrive 
almost anywhere. ‘ 

“Another cause of barrenness is the layering of 
runners too late in the season, those layered in 
September being very open to this fault if not 
removed very early from the parent plants and from 
the bed where rooted. If, however, they are trans- 
planted into a well prepared bed they seldom fail to 
fruit profusely. There are other causes of blindness 
in the plants such as overcrowding, and the shutting 
out of light and air by surrounding crops, bushes, 
and trees. Severe checks to growth, as the breaking 
and blackening of leaves by the wind, frost, or 
snow, will lead to failure in Strawberry growing, the 
plants by such disasters being often so weakened 
thereby that a full crop of fruit becomes impossible- 
Most nearly connected with the failures of the 
present season is the drought of last summer alluded 
to previously, although other causes may partly be 
accountable for them, Nearly everything in Straw- 
berry culture depends on the maturing of the crown 
itself, the result of a healthy leaf and root develop- 
ment, early layering of stock, and this obtained from 
prolific plants. John Lovel, Driffield.” 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
fortnightly meeting in the Drill Hall on Tuesday 
was remarkable for the interest, excellence, and 
variety, of the plants exhibited. Detailed notice is 
given elsewhere, but we cannot avoid special mention 
of the noble new Campanula-like plant exhibited 
from Central Asia by Messrs. Verrcu, a hardy pe- 
rennial, the worst feature of which, to English growers, 
will be its name—Ostrowskya. The Kew collection 
was again most interesting ; the same may be said of 
the illustrations of ornamental trees and shrubs 
exhibited by Messrs. Paunr & Son and Messrs. 
Verrcn, of the alpines and herbaceous plants of ~ 
Messrs. Warez and Paut, the Delphiniums of Messrs. 
Ketway, the Begonias of Messrs. Laine, and others. 
The interest of these fortnightly meetings, which 
has always been great, has become more than ever 
so of late; so that connoisseurs and plant-loyers 
should make a point of seeing these exhibitions, and 
of lending their support to the Society. 


Councit Mrrrtine.—In consequence of the great 
success of the last Apple and Pear Conferences, and 
in order to correct and bring up the reports then 
published to the present date, the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society has decided to hold 
another Apple ard Pear Conference at the gardens 
at Chiswick, from the 11th to the 18th of October. 
Anyone desiring information in reference thereto is 
requested to communicate with Mr. A. F. Barron, 
Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Chiswick. 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—Mr. A. I. Bar- 
ron, the Hon. Secretary, requests.us to state that 
the paragraph in our last issue, in reference to the 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund election, is incorrect, and 
was forwarded to the Press without the authority or 
knowledge of the committee. 


Me. E. R. CUTLER.—The friends of this gentle- 
man and the well-wishers to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution will hear, with regret, of a 
painful accident which has occurred to their energetic 
and zealous Secretary. Mr. Courter fell in the street 
a few days since, and has so severely injured his arm 
that it is feared several weeks must elapse before he 
can regain the use of it. We are asked to mention 
the fact, in explanation of any possible delay in con- 
ducting the correspondence of the Institution. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND PRO- 
VIDENT SOCIETY.—The quarterly meeting of this 
Society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, Robert 
Street, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, on Monday eyen- 
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ing, July 9, Mr. GeonGe Wuerrrer in the chair. 
Two new members were elected, making an addition 
this year of thirty-nine. The membership now 
stands at 291, including honorary members. The 
committee is very pleased to state that the Society 
is in a very healthy condition, no one being on the 
sick-list at the present time. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
COLOGNE.—We haye received from H.B.M. Consul 
at Diisseldorf additional particulars relating to 
this exhibition, which will remain open from 
August 4 to September 9 :— 


“I have the honour of drawing special attention 

to this exhibition, which promises to be the most 
successful one of its class ever held in the Rhenish 
province—the pearl of the German empire. A better 
opportunity for promoting the export trade to the 
Continent in the branches of industry concerned 
could hardly be afforded—within so easy reach of 
British ports—elsewhere than at Cologne, one of the 
most ceutral points of traffic in tne most industrial 
and thickly populated provinces of Germany. 
_ “In the Rhenish Westphalian provinces great 
progress has been made of late years in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens and parks on the English system, a 
taste which is daily being more and more developed 
with consequent increased requirements. 

“Tn some branches of horticulture Holland and 
Belgium rank yery high, but in most classes of 
industry connected therewith the English products 
and manufactures are superior; however, in these 
days of world-wide competition mere advertisement 
and issue of circulars no longer suffice; to ensure 
success the quality must be proved by exhibition 
wherever and whenever opportunity is afforded. 

“ The programme in German, (list of chief products 
and manufactures in English), including no less than 
750 kinds of exhibits, is a very comprehensive and 
extended one, even to which exhibitors are not 
strictly limited ; all classes of products and manu- 
factures in any way, even indirectly connected with 
horticulture and model farming will with pleasure 
be received, and every facility will be given for 
cheap and expeditious transport, suitable mode of 
exhibition and representation, no charge being made 
for space. All applications for further information 
made to the Executive Committee, ‘ Gartenbau, 
Ausstellung, Cologne, will be promptly attended to. 

“The departments which would appear to offer 
the most chances of success to British exhibitors 
are of vegetables, seeds and their products, and 
manufactures therefrom, of all classes, but especially 
grass, Wheat, Oats, and Barley seeds, which are 
inferior in this country; small pumping engines, 
worked by steam, water, or gas-power; gearing and 
appliances connected therewith, for irrigating and 
syringing, as well as for the extinction of fire pur- 
poses, 

“Grass-mowing machines, rollers, garden and 
model-farm water and other carts, implements, 
weighing machines and tools—in which the Ameri- 
cans are our greatest competitors—garden, park, 
conseryatory, and dwelling-house illuminating lamps 
and appliances; hot-water, air, and steam heating 
apparatus; tents, summer-houses, and garden fur- 
niture ; park phaetons and other vehicles, harness, 
saddles, and bridles; Bath-chairs, appliances for 
ontdoor games connected with a country gentle- 
man’s residence, will also doubtless be admitted. 

“Since writing the foregoing, I see, by a supple- 
mentary programme, that 21,700 marks (= £1085) 
have been subscribed for money prizes. T. R. 
Motvany, HB.M. Consul for Westphalia and the 
Ethenish Provinces, British Consulate, Diisseldorf-on- 
the- Rhine, June 9, 1888. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SociETY. — The 
receipt of this Report year after year makes us feel 
how sadly behindhand we in this country are in the 
matter of commercial fruit-culture. It may seem 
strange to read it, but it seems the fact, that our 
American cousins understand the virtue of common 
action and reciprocal counsel better than we do. 


They do not dissipate their energies over minor 
associations, but they weld all in one common feder- 
ation, to the advantage of all. We observe that our 
friends across the Atlantic are devoting great atten- 
tion to Russian Apples. The conditions here are, 
of course, quite different, nevertheless it may be of 
use to note that in this climate the Russian Apples 
have, as a rule, not proved worth growing. ‘The 
Report contains papers and discussions on fruit and 
fruit-growing similar to those at our own Fruit Con- 
gresses, and a catalogue of the best fruits for each 
State in the Union. This catalogue is revised at 
short intervals. 


DISEASED TOMATOS.—Tomatos, whether in- 
doors or out-of-doors, are much troubled with 
disease of various kinds. This season the plagues 
seem especially virulent. A full description of the 


diseases caused by the attacks of the Potato fungus, ~ 


Peronospora infestans, on the Tomato, by the black 
spot (Phoma) which forms on the top of the berries, 
by the Dactylium and the Cladosporium, have been 
given in our columns, with illustrations, by Mr. 
Prowricut and Mr. Worrnineron Surre. We 
must refer our readers to our numbers for Novem- 
ber 12, 1881; August 6, and October 1 and 29, 1887, 
for full details as to the nature of these several 
diseases. Unfortunately a knowledge of the reme- 
dial measures to be adopted has not kept pace with 
our knowledge of the diseases themselves. Ex- 
perts have told us to what fungi the diseases 
are due, but they have not hitherto been able to 
suggest aremedy. Thisis in large measure due to the 
fact that the fungi in question are chiefly of internal 
growth, and no remedy applied externally can be 
expected to be efficacious. The consequences, how- 
ever, are so serious, that it behoves practical men, 
now that they are made acquainted with the nature 
of the foe they have to contend with, not to be 
satisfied with mere “stamping out” by destroying 
affected plants, replanting in fresh soil, and the like 
—procedures often very imperfectly carried out—but 
to avail themselves also of known fungicides orfungus- 
destroyers, such as bisulphide of carbon, sulphur orsul- 
phide of potassium. In particular we would recommend 
the use of sulphate of copper mixed with lime, in the 
manner and in the proportions mentioned in a re- 
cent article (see p. 15). It is possible that by such 
measures the disease may be controlled ; at any rate, 
trial should be made. It is in such cases as these 
that the need of experimental gardens and labora- 
tories becomes evident. Private growers have rarely 
the leisure or the competence to undertake the 
necessary experiments. The Ministry of Agriculture 
which it is proposed to establish might most appro- 
priately signalise its inauguration by the establish- 
ment of institutions of this kind, the cost of which 
would ultimately be repaid a hundredfold by the 
benefits conferred. As it is, one set of men give 
freely their time, their labour, and their brains to 
the investigation of these diseases, and the practical 
men, so-called, instead of availing themselves of the 
information furnished them, do nothing but grumble 
and go on as before. It is time a new departure 
was made. 


A PARTICOLOURED IRIS.—We have had occasion 
to figure Calanthe and other hybrid flowers in which 
the colour has been distributed unevenly, but we 
have not before witnessed a similar occurrence in 
any Iris. Mr. Kreracr has now obligingly sent us 
a flower of the so-called English Iris, ‘‘ Max Rooses.” 
Under ordinary circumstances this flower is of a deep 
rich velvety-purple, with a central blotch of yellow 
and a spotted midrib to each of the sepals or “ falls.” 
In the flower in question one of the falls has a 
pale lilac ground, with a few deep violet blotches 
radiating from the broad midrib. ‘Two of the petals 
or standards are of their normal purple colour, while 
the third is purple on one side of the centre, pale 
lilac striped with violet on the other. We do not 
know the parentage of this particular Iris, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that this peculiar distri- 
bution of colour may be the result of a tendency to 
separate the heretofore blended elements, and to 
revert to the condition of one or other parent. A 
second flower on the same spike, which opened in 
water, was quite normal. Mr. Krewace tells us he 
has observed similar variation in Iris Victor Verdier. 


HARDY AZALEAS.—We have received from Mr. 
Anruony Waterer, Woking, cut specimens of these, 
and very fine they were too. The colours are bright 
and varied, and the bloom of good size. Specimens 
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of these plants, and also of Rhododendrons, from 
Mr. A. Warrrer, formed a feature at the recent 
evening féte of the Royal Botanic Society, one tent 
being full of them. 


POISONING BY MISCHANCE.—A fatal accident 
has occurred at Monmouth in consequence of a work- 
man drinking, by mistake, a quantity of some fluid 
used to kill weeds, and which he obtained from a 
barrel. The barrel was properly labelled, but it 
seems from the report before us to open the question 
whether or noallbarrels containing poisonous matters 
should not be of a particular shape, so as to avoid the 
mischance of mistaking a barrel of poison for one of 
beer orcider. No blame attached to the master. 


PINUS SABINIANA.* 


For the opportunity of figuring the cone of this 
noble species we are indebted to M. Naudin, of An- 
tibes. The botanical history of the tree is pretty 
well known, so that we ne ed not say much upon that 
point. It was introduced from California by Douglas 
in 1832. Jn cultivation in this country the tree 
forms a rounded or oblong head, with long, loosely set 
branches upturned at the ends, so that the light 
penetrates freely, while the very long, pendulous, 
grey leaves, waving with every gust of wind, give a 
peculiarly distinct look to the tree. The old bark 
is reddish-brown, or smoky, according to the locality 
in which the tree is growing; the younger bark is 
glaucous, or blueish-grey; the young shoots desti- 
tute of leaves except at the tips, but covered more 
or less with the marks of the bud-scales, which, when 
recent, arereflexed, membranous, lanceolate, fringed 
at the edges. The buds are cylindric, reddish- 
brown, and covered with resin; they begin to shoot 
early in spring, the terminal bud starting into 
growth before the lateral ones. 

The leaves are very long, triangular in section, 
with the dorsal surface convex, the others concave. 
There is avery thick layer of hypoderm, or thick 
woody cells which contribute to the strength of the 
leaves, and which are only interrupted by the 
numerous breathing pores or stomata. Within this. 
is the green substance of the leaf, traversed by two 
or more resin-canals, and in the centre is a double 
fibro-yascular bundle, surrounded by an elliptical 
endoderm or bundle sheath of a single row of 
elliptical cells, as shown magnified in our illustra- 
tion (fig. 4). The male flowers are yellow, in oblong 
clusters, while the appearance and size of the noble 
rich brown cones is sufficiently shown in our illustra- 
tion. The tree is quite hardy—not very particular 
as to soil—but should be planted in a sheltered 
situation. The seedlings produce a relatively large 
tap-root, which renders them rather difficult to trans- 
plant. 

In this country P. Sabiniana can only be regarded 
as an ornamental tree, as the growth is slow and 
the wood soft. 

Our notes have been taken principally from the 
trees at Kew and at Pampesford. 

In the Sierra Nevada this Pine is known as the 
Nut Pine, owing to the agreeable flavour of the seeds, 
which are collected by the natives for food. 

Mr. Muir, in an article in Harper's Magazine, om 
the coniferous forests of the Sierra Nevada, gives the 
following account of this tree, which for its interest. 
is worth transcribing :— 


“ The first coniferous tree met by the traveller in 
ascending the range from the west is the Nut Pine, 
remarkable for its loose, airy, tropical appearance, 
suggesting a region of Palms rather than cool resiny 
Pine woods. No one would take it at first sight to- 
bea Pine or Conifer of any kind, it is so loose in 
habit and widely branched, and its foliage is so thin 
and grey. Full-grown specimens are from 40 to 
50 feet in height and from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. At a height of 15 or 20 feet from the 
ground, the trunk usually divides into three or four 
main branches, about equal in size, which, after 
bearing away from one another, shoot straight up, 
and form separate summits; while the crooked 


* Pinus Sabiniana, Douglas. 
Botany of California, ii., p. 127. 


See especially Engelmann, ip 
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subordinate branches aspire, or radiate, or droop in 
loose ornamental sprays. The slender, greyish- 
green needles are from 8 to 12 inches long, loosely 
tasselled, and incline to droop in handsome curves, 
contrasting with the stiff, dark-coloured trunk and 
branches in a very striking manner. No other tree 
of my acquaintance, so substantial in body, is, in its 
body so thin and so pervious to light. The sunbeams 
sift through even the leafiest trees, with scarce any 
interruption, and the weary, heated traveller finds 
but little protection in the shade. It grows only on 
the torrid foot-hills, seeming to delight in the most 
ardent sunheat, like a Palm, springing up here and 
there singly, or in scattered groups of five or six, 
among scrubby white Oaks and thickets of Ceanothus 
and Manganita: its extreme uppper limit being 
about 4000 feet above the sea, its lower about from 
500 to 800 feet. The generous crop of sweet nutri- 
tious nuts [seeds] which it yields makes it a great 
favourite with Indians and with bears. The cones 
are truly magnificent, measuring 5 to 8 inches in 
length, and not much less in thickness; rich choco- 
late-brown in colour, and protected by strong, down- 
curving hooks, which terminate in scales. Never- 
theless, the little Douglas squirrel can open them. 

“ Indians gathering the ripe nuts make a striking 
picture. The men climb the trees like bears and 
beat off the cones with sticks, or recklessly cut off 
the more fruitful branches with hatchets, while the 
squaws gather them in heaps, and roast them until 
the scales open sufficiently to allow the hard-shelled 
seeds to be beaten out. Then, in the cool evenings, 
men, women, and children, with their capacity for 
dirt greatly increased by the soft resin with which 
they are all bedraggled, form circles around the 
eamp fires on the bank of some stream, and lie in 
easy independence, cracking nuts, and laughing and 
chatting, as heedless of the future as bears and 
squirrels,” 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE PEAR MIDGE. 


Tue extraordinary meteorological conditions of 
the last, and the commencement of the present, year 
induced the production of a splendid amount of 
bloom on our fruit trees, especially on the Beurré Clair- 
geau Pears, which were literally covered with sheets 
of blossoms. But notwithstanding the great cold 
which afterwards cut off the wall-fruit blooms before 
they had time to set the fruit, the insects which 
attack the Apples and Pears in the youngest 
state of the leaves and fruit were most abundant, 
especially the leaf-rolling caterpillars of the small 
moths of the family Tortricide and the gall-midges 
and sawflies, the larve of which live in the heart of 
the young fruit. 

The history of a small species of midge, par- 
asitic on Pears, was first investigated by Joseph 
Schmidberger, Canon of St. Floriac, in a report made 
to the Imperial Agricultural Society of Vienna, 
which was embodied by M. Kollar, the head of the 
Natural History Museum of Vienna, in his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Insects Injurious to Gardeners, Foresters, and 
Farmers,” (Vienna, May, 1837), translated by 
J. and M., Loudon (with notes by the present writer, 

_and published by W. Smith, London, 1840, in 12mo). 
Schmidberger considered his insects to be identical 
with the Cecidomyia nigra of Mergen, “ because the 
description which Mergen gives of the black gall- 
midge completely agrees with them.” More recent 
writers on the Diptera have doubted the correctness 
of this identification, and Dr. Riley has given the 
name of Cecidomyia (Diplosis) pyrivora to the Pear 
midge. 

It was in the winter of 1831 that the insects 
first appeared in the perfect winged state, and by 
February 15 more than a hundred had appeared in 
the Canon’s glasses, from pup placed there in the 
previous autumn. He says, “ When the blossom-buds 
of the Pear tree were so far developed that in the 
single blossoms a petal showed itself between the 
segments of the calyx, I found the first midge in the 
act of laying the egg on the blossom, on April 12. 
It had fixed itself almost perpendicularly on the 
middle of a single blossom, and having pierced the 
petal through with its long ovipositor, it laid its 


eggs on the anther of the still closed blossom. On 
cutting the pierced bud open the eggs were found 
lying in a heap one upon another on the anthers— 
from ten to twelve and even twenty in number. The 
midges ceased appearing in the garden and laying 
their eggs as late as April 18. On the fourth day 
after oviposition the small larvze were found on the 
embryo of the blossom, into which they began to 
bore, usually in or near the stem of the calyx; they 
then descend to the core, when they begin to devour 
the fruit on all sides. When they have attained 
their full size, and consumed the pulp of the 
young fruit, they make their way out, and as 
soon as they get to the surface of the now hollow 
little Pear, they bend themselves into a flattened 
ring, and, by suddenly straightening the body, they 
make a spring of several inches and fall to the 
ground to bury themselves. Generally, however, 
they remain within the Pear till it falls, which it is 
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ready to do by its continued want of growth, when 
they escape by cracks in the skin, and enter the 
earth, being fully grown by the middle of May ; it is 
not, however, until the middle of December and 
January that they assume the winged state from the 
pupa, and it is only in the following spring that they 
creep out of the ground and propagate their species 
in the open air.” 


For many years past we have received communi- 
cations from our correspondents concerning this 
Pear midge. In 1855, and again in 1883, it was 
very abundant, the larvee remaining in that state 
even until the end of June. With the view of 
clearing up the question of its history and nomen- 
clature, as well as that of another Pear insect de- 
scribed by Nordlinger, in Die Kleinen Feinde, in 1869, 
under the name of Cecidomyia pyricola, the natural 
history of the true Pear midge has formed the subject 
of investigation by Professor Mik, of Vienna; Dr. 
Riley, the celebrated American State entomologist, 
(whose description with figures appears in the 


American Report of the Entomologist, published at 
at Washington in 1886); Miss Ormerod (Report of 
Observations of Injurious Insects for 1884), Mr. 
Inchbald, whose memoir appeared in the Lntomolo- 
gist for February, 1887, to whom the present writer 
is indebted for specimens of the perfect insect, and 
especially to Dr. R. H. Meade, who has just pub- 
lished a careful and elaborate article in the last- 
named periodical. 

The insect belongs to the subgenus Diplosis of 
Loew (one of the sections of the extensive genus 
Cecidomyia) ; it measures from 2 to 3 millimetres in 
length, the female being rather larger than the male. 
It is of a dark ashy-black colour, with pale hairs, 
the thorax with three broad black lines, and rows of 
yellowish hairs. The antennx of the males are 
twenty-six jointed, and those of the female are four- 
teen-jointed, including two very short basal joints 
closely soldered together. The abdomen is blackish, 
with narrow paler cross-bands. The wings are pale 
ashy, with long fringe of fine hairs; and the legs 
are brown, with paler-coloured hairs. 

Our woodcut (fig. 5) represents—1, a young Pear 
cut open, showing the hollow made by the five en- 
closed larvae; 2, the larva of the natural size; 3, 
the same magnified; 4, the same preparing to 
leap; 5, the male midge, the natural size indi- 
cated by the small crossed lines, the jointed process 
at the right side of the antennx, representing one of 
the palpi; 6, five of the terminal joints of the 
male antenna; 7, apex of the wing, showing the 
thickened margin continued into the extremity of 
the main vein of the wing; 8, three of the 
middle joints of the female antennx; 9, the elon- 
gated telescope-like ovipositor of the female. Z. O. 
Westwood. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE SEED AND NURSERY TRADE ASSO- 
CIATION AND NON-WARRANTY. 


Axour twenty-five of the members of the above 
Association met in the Waterloo Hotel on the 4th 
inst., as was arranged at the annual meeting held 
last month to further consider the attitude that 
should be adopted by the trade towards the non- 
warranty clause, and towards those who use it in 
transacting their business. Mr. Watt (of Messrs. 
Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle), presided, and in reply 
to Mr. Mather, Kelso, said that his firm had never used 
the non-warranty clause in their retail business but 
gave a special guarantee. They used a non-warranty 
clause in their wholesale business, but having no 
sympathy with the principle it was their intention to 
withdraw or regulate it according to the resolution of 
that or some future meeting. The large London 
firms seemed determined to stand by the clause, and 
he suggested that subscriptions should be raised 
throughout the trade to carry the case of Messrs. 
Smith & Son, Aberdeen, to the House of Lords, and 
endeavour to obtain a reversal of the decision of the 
First Division of the Court of Session. The retail 
merchants were placed in an awkward position in 
being obliged to buy without any warranty while 
they were held responsible to the farmers for the 
kind and quality of the seeds they sold. The fact 
that he presided at the former meeting of the 
trade and again that day showed that he 
did not approve of the clause as adopted 
by the London wholesale merchants. Haying read 
a letter from Mr. Tait, of Manchester, President of 
the Seed and Nursery Trade Association, in which 
he offered a subscription of £10 towards the expense 
of an appeal in Messrs. Smith’s case, the Chairman 
said his firm would contribute a similar amount. 

Mr. James Elder, Haddington, inquired what 
position they would be in as a trade in the event of 
the case being lost in the House of Lords? 

In reply, the Chairman said there was an impres- 
sion abroad that the decision of the Court of Session 
was not in accordance with moral law, and that a 
different judgment might be given in the House of 
Lords. Most of those in the trade with whom he 
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had spoken thought it unreasonable that a seller 
should have the power to forward an article different 
from that ordered, and that the buyer should be 
compelled to accept it simply because the non-war- 
ranty clause was printed on the top of the invoice. 
As to the question of remedy, he was not in favour 
of a union; his idea was that the President of the 
Board of Trade should be approached with the view 
of getting a clause inserted in the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act, making it illegal for seedsmen to 
contract themselves out of liability by a non-war- 
ranty clause. 

Mr. Robson (Messrs. Smith & Son, Aberdeen), 
said his firm had not lost faith in their case, and 
that in the event of their being supported in carry- 
ing an appeal to the House of Lords they would 
give a substantial subscription towards it. He con- 
fessed to their haying used the clause themselves, but 
they had come to recognise it as bad. He advised 
the formation of an association of all seed growers 
and merchants who disapproved of the clause, and 
who would refuse to deal with merchants adopting 
it. In putting themselves entirely in the hands of 
those who used the clause they were liable to get 
any one kind of seed for any other kind. They 
might not only get Rape for Turnip, but perhaps 
Cucumber for Carrot. 


Mr. T. B. Park, Haddington, moved :—“ That a 
strong recommendation be made to all the trade to 
buy from those merchants only who do not use the 
clause.” He had, he said, faith in the honesty of 
the trade, and he believed that if a wholesale seeds- 
man came manfully forward and abolished the non- 
warranty clause he would get the support of the 
trade. 


Mr. Ireland (Messrs. Ireland & Thomson, Edin- 
burgh) seconded; while Mr. Davie, Haddington, 
said, that as he was bound to purchase under the 
non-warranty clause he could not sell under any 
other conditions. He sympathised, however, with 
Messrs. Smith & Son, and thought the trade should 
assist: them in their appeal. To that end he would 
be glad to contribute, and meantime he moyed:— 
“That it be remitted to a committee to consult the 
whole trade on the question of raising a fund to carry 
forward the appeal.” Mr. Carter, Berwick, seconded. 


Mr. Robson did not think a recommendation 
such as was proposed in the motion would be of any 
use. Unless there was to be a combination among 
the retail dealers no attention would be paid to the 
recommendation. He moved as an amendment— 
“That an association be at once formed of all seed 
growers and merchants who disapprove of the non- 
warranty clause now used by many wholesale and 
retail firms, and who should agree not to recognise 
the said clause in any of their business dealings.” 
Mr. Taylor Dalkeith believed something stronger 
than was contained in the motion was required, and 
he, therefoze, seconded the amendment. Mr. Mather 
supported the motion, believing that it would be 
impossible to carry out the combination proposed. 
Mr. Park concurred with the last speaker, and said 
his belief was that if the motion were adopted they 
would get such support from the trade as would 
influence the wholesale merchants to withdraw the 
obnoxious clause. Mr. Cross, Leith, suggested that 
those present should sign the circular embodying 
the recommendation to the trade, and Mr. Robson 
said if the meeting agreed to that he would with- 
draw his amendment. The Chairman said he could 
not consent to sign such a document. It would be, 
he considered, boycotting the members of the whole- 
sale trade, and would place retail merchants in such 
a position as to appear incompetent to manage their 
own business. He was prepared to say that under 
ordinary circumstances he would not deal with any 
member of the wholesale trade who adopted the 
clause, and that he would not adopt that clause him- 
self, but beyond that he could not go. On its being 
suggested that the terms of the motion should be 
altered so as to apply to the purchase of “ root seeds ” 
only the Chairman signified his willineness to sign 
the circular so amended. In that form the motion 
was unanimously agreed to. To the Secretary (Mr. 


David Hunter, S.S.C.) was remitted the question of 
raising a fund to assist Messrs. Smith & Son to carry 
their appeal to the House of Lords, with instructions 
to duly report progress to his Association. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


Tae Scorrish Horrircurrurat ASSOCIATION. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of this Association 
was held in 5, St. Andrew Square on the 3rd inst. ; 
Mr. Robert Morison first, and Mr. Alex. Milne sub- 
sequently, occupied the Chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. Bell, gardener, Morton Hall, on the Tomato. 
The history and botanical relationship of the plant 
were sketched. A native of South America, it was 
introduced in 1596, and was long cultivated in this 
country merely for the ornamental character of its 
fruit. Only of late years had its merits as an esculent 
been recognised in Britain, but so rapidly had it in- 
creased in favour that it is now an almost universal 
article of diet, and an important commercial product. 
Comparing the two classes of Tomatos, viz., those 
with smooth and those with corrugated fruit, the 
writer said the latter were perhaps the heaviest 
croppers, and were consequently more largely grown 
by those who catered for market, but the former had 
a better appearance, brought better prices, and were 
most in favour for the purpose of competition. It 
was questionable whether the yellow-fruited sorts 
would ever obtain the same amount of favour as the 
red-fruited, though some contended that they were 
superior in quality and flavour to the latter. The 
cultural instructions were thoroughly practical and 
excellent. In the discussion that followed, the point 
as to whether the Tomato is a vegetable or a 
fruit was raised. It was pointed out 
by one member that it had been exhibited in collec- 
tions of fruit at recent flower shows, and by others 
that it was frequently served up at dessert, but 
members were pretty equally divided as to the pro- 
priety of placing it in the category of dessert fruits. 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Warriston Nursery, 
read a paper by Mr. Hugh Gorrie, gardener, Mauldslie 
Castle, on ‘Select Stove Plants,” which contained 
an excellent enumeration of foliage and flowering 
stove plants, with notes on their culture. Both 
writers were warmly thanked for their communi- 
cations. 

Amongst the exhibits a handsome Strawberry, 
sent in by Mr. John Fraser, station-master, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, received a First-class Certificate. It 
is said to be a cross between Dr. Hogg and Black 
Prince. Its chief merits are earliness, having been 
ripened in Annan on June 18, even in such a late 
season as this; good size, being intermediate be- 
tween both parents; excellent flavour and solid 
flesh, bespeaking good carrying qualities. It is 
named John Ruskin. Mr. Charles Buchanan, 
Pennycuik House, exhibited a spray of Bougainvillea 
glabra, 3 feet long, the superb colour of which was 
much commented upon, along with the fact that it 
was grown and flowered in a Camellia-house. 

Other exhibits were Cattleya Harrisiana(?), which 
looked like C. Mendelii, from Mr. Grant, St. 
Leonard’s Hill, Dunfermline; seedling Pansies and 
decorative Pelargoniums, from Messrs. R. B. Laird 
& Sons; Saxifraga cotyledon, with a spike 3 feet 
long, from Mr. Henderson, of Clermiston; and 
branches of Qolletia horrida and cruciata from the 
open air, by Mr. Hugh Fraser, Leith Walk Nurseries, 
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CREEPERS ON A HOUSE.—The southern front of 
my house is covered with a dense mass of ivy, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Gloire de Dijon Rose, Clematis mon- 
tana, C. azurea, C. Jackmanni, and the variegated 
Lonicera brachypoda, besides half-a-dozen creepers 
of less rampant growth. very year by about mid- 
summer the mass of branches and foliage becomes an 
unmanageable wilderness. The young shoots cling 
to the woodwork of the windows, get behind the 
spouts and lift the slates, and hang down in long 
matted bundles that have a most untidy appearance. 
I should be grateful for advice as to the best way of 
dealing with them. The most troublesome are 
Clematis azurea, whose long slender sprays cling to 
each other and refuse to be fastened up without an 


amount of trouble and time which cannot be given to 
them; and C. montana, whose huge snake-like stems 
have become white and bare, and a large part of 
whose flowering sprays are obliged to be cut off in 
the late summer because nothing else can be done 
with them. If C. montana were cut down to within 
6 feet of the ground and all its overgrown top pulled 
out and cleared away, would it shoot outafresh? But 
my chief despair is C. azurea. If I cut away the un- 
ruly growths I get no flowers next year. If I leave 
them alone they soon shut out the light from the 
windows. If I tie them up in masses they crush and 
break, and to separate and nail them up is imprac- 
ticable. F. 7. M. 


MELON GROWING. — At Orwell Park Garden, 
Mr. Wallis, Col. Tomline’s gardener, adopts a 
capital plan of utilising all space over the path at 
the back of the Pine-stoves, which he covers with 
Melons during the summer, and gets a double lot to 
ripen, as directly one batch is over he at once puts 
fresh plants in, and thus keeps up a regular succes- 
sion. These are grown in Seakale or bottomless 
pots, which are stood or plunged on or in the leaf- 
bed between the Pines, and the pots are filled with 
strong turfy loam, and when the fruit is set, liberal 
supplies of liquid manure are given, and plenty of 
tepid water when required, to help it to swell. The 
plants are run up with clean single stems, some 3 or 
4 feet, and are then trained on temporary trellises 
made of laths of wood, and the fruit is supported 
by pieces of square board slung up, or Raffia-grass 
run round and tied. As the roots of the Melons can 
get through into the leaf-bed, the half: bushel or so 
of soil the plants have suffices for them to carry 
three fruits on each, and these being so fully exposed 
to light and air, are always well finished and of good 
flavour. In pits and frames Melons follow the 
Strawberries and Potatos with no other preparation 
than soil from the kitchen garden quarters being put 
in; and the thick leathery foliage the plants have, 
and the number of Melons fast swelling, show plainly 
what may be done without spending time and labour 
in making up hotbeds. J. S. 


CHELSEA GEM PEA.—This variety, which was 
sent out by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, is a valu- 
able acquisition as an early Pea, and is one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, of all. It was ready for 
gathering out-of-doors here ten days before any 
other early Pea. It is an amateur’s Pea, and suitable 
for small gardens, as it is not only very productive 
and of good quality, but is only 12° inches in 
height, of branching habit and requires no sticks. 
The pods are well filled with large, well flavoured 
Peas, and it only wants to be known to be appre- 
ciated. W. Gallop, Bradford Peverell. 


GREAT PROMISE OF STRAWBERRIES.—I hear 
many complaints of Strawberries being a non-success 
this year. I planted 1500 last autumn, and every 
plant is in good condition as regards foliage and fruit. 
I picked for the first time on June 24, King of the 
larlies. It was fit to gather, and has been followed 
by Laxton’s Noble ; and the new Strawberry Waterloo, 
and several other leading varieties are setting their 
flowers well. The plants had a good mulching of 
manure after being planted, and the beds were well 
watered throughout the dry time afterwards. The 
fruits are thinned to six on a plant. G. Humphreys, 
Streatham. 


WHITE PINKS.—These are among the most valu- 
able of white flowers for cutting, as, besides their 
purity and adaptability for bouquet work, and the 
dressing of vases or glasses, their perfume is very 
agreeable, and for a long time they have been general 
favourites in gardens. A few years ago a new one, 
under the name of Mrs. Sinkins, made its appearance, 
and a fine thing it is, and when it was first intro- 
duced it bid fair to drive the old-fashioned one out 
of cultivation ; but as this is at least a fortnight 
earlier in bloom it still holds its own, and is likely 
to do so for some time yet to come. The best 
examples of this last-named Pink I have ever seen 
are at Orwell Park, where Mr. Wallis has large beds 
of it, in such vigour and colour of foliage that one 
could hardly believe the plants to be those of the old 
double white without his assurance that they were 
that variety, as, besides the great strength and rich 
metallic hue of the ‘‘ grass,” they have stout sturdy 
stems a foot or so high, and big pink flowers to 
match. The soil these plants are growing in is a 
very stiffloam, which not only suits them but Car- 
nations also, as large numbers of these are in the 
same gardens, and look equally healthy and vigorous. 
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As to Mrs. Sinkins Pink, it is invaluable to form a 
succession in the borders; for besides coming on 
just after the other and blooming in a mass with 
almost equal freedom, it produces a few flowers 
nearly the whole summer through. For pot culture 
none other equals it, but to have plants strong and 
fit for forcing they should be propagated early, and 
‘as soon as struck hardened off, and then planted 
out in the open. By the end of September they will 
have made good growth, and may then be lifted and 
potted in 32-sized pots, after which they should be 
plunged in cold frames, with their heads well up to 
the glass, and have air whenever the weather is 
favourable. J. S. 


LETTUCES.—Livery one who has to keep up a 
supply of Lettuces during the summer and autumn 
months knows how difficult it is to grow them with- 
out having them bolt if they are transplanted, and 
especially is this so if the weather at the time of their 
remoyal happens to be dry and unfavourable, but 
this tendency to run may easily be checked, and in 
most cases prevented, by sowing the seed where the 
plants are to stand, which is a far better plan than 
raising them in beds, for, however carefully they may 
be lifted the tap-roots must of necessity be broken, 
and this check causes the evil referred to. A good 
way of treating Lettuce at this season of the year is 
to make provision for them between rows of Celery, 
which should be done by spreading a thin layer of 
quite rotten manure on the surface of the ground, 
between the trenches, before they are dug out, and 
the soil that comes from them then laid on the top. 
As soon as the Celery is planted the next thing is to 
flatten and make lével the land between, by raking, 
and as soon as this is done a shallow drill down the 
centre should be drawn and the seed dotted in thinly, 
in patches a foot apart, or sown in the ordinary way 
and then covered, but previous to the sowing, it is 
sometimes advisable to sprinkle or water the drill 
row, which, in dry, hot weather assists greatly in the 
germination of the seed. Another good situation 
for summer Lettuce is a north or other partially 
shaded border, where they can be kept cool, but 
others that come on later cannot well be too much 
exposed. What they do like is a deep rich piece of 
soil, and with the tap-roots intact, if they can get 
that they will take care of themselves. One of the 
best to grow at this season of the year is the old 
Paris White Cos, and for the autumn, winter, and 
spring none equal the Bath Brown and Hicks’, both 
of which are crisp and of excellent flavour. These 
two will stand any ordinary amount of frost, if they 
have a favourable position—the best tor those to 
remain through the winter and yield the first supply 
being under the foot of a south wall, or on a sloping 
border having the same aspect, where they may be 
planted a foot or so apart, in rows of a like distance 
asunder. J. S. 


THE STORM IN SOUTH LINCOLNSHIRE.—A ter- 
rible thunderstorm passed over this neighbourhogd 
on Thursday, the 5th inst. ; the rain and hail poured 
down in torrents, and it is some years since we wit- 
nessed such a storm. ‘The lightning was very 
vivid, and was followed almost immediately by 
heavy peals of thunder. A man who was drilling 
Turnips in a field was killed on the spot with the 
horse he was driving; a lad who was with the drill 
was injured, and several sheep in the field were killed. 
In the pleasure grounds of Bloxholm Hall several 
trees were struck, one a very fine Pinus austriaca, 
about 52 feet high, was struck, the lightning passing 
from top to bottom, taking off a strip of bark the 
whole length of the stem. One Oak, one Ash, and 
some Elms were struck in the same way. Sad havoc 
has been made by the hail in the flower garden, and 
in the kitchen garden Peas, Marrows, Spinach, 
Onions, French and Runner Beans, were very much 
injured by the hailstones, which were large, and fell 
to the depth of aninch. Rain and hail fell, as mea- 
sured by the rain-gauge, to the depth of 1} inch in 
forty minutes, from 12 noon to twenty minutes to 
lo’clock. The storm was confined to two parishes 
—Bloxholm and Ashby. David Lumsden. 


BROCCOLI, GILBERT'S’ VICTORIA.—I have been 
expecting to see some further remarks respecting this 
Broccoli from your correspondent Mr. H. Markham, 
who, writing in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 9, 
p. 729, refers to this variety as looking very promising. 
If I may judge from the way in which it has behaved 
with me, I feel sure that it has fully borne out that 
promise, and that Mr. Markham is well pleased with 
it. I have grown every variety of Broccoli which 
has been sent out within these last ten years (as well 
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as older ones), but the variety in question is by far 
the best of them all. The flavour is remarkably 
mild. It is also very hardy, thoroughly protecting, 
and very late. I cut the last heads on June 21. It 
also has another excellent property, viz., the leaves 
do not spread out like other kinds, but grow close 
together and nearly upright, consequently it can be 
planted much closer together than other varieties. I 
might mention that our soil is very light and near the 
rock, this perhaps suits the above yariety better 
than the others. J. HW. 


NARCISSUS POETICUS GOING BLIND.—I am of 
opinion that the blindness of flowers of Narcissus 
poeticus is brought about through cold and late frost, 
as we had many here this season so affected, and I 
know a grower who has plants on an exposed piece 
of heavy land where they seldom open a bloom, and 
he has others on warm light soil where they expand 
fully and freely, and give him a good supply for the 
market. What this Narcissus appears to require is 
a sheltered position, backed up by shrubs, in a border, 
and in place of this kind near here I saw a row this 
spring with hundreds of blooms, which shows what a 
little protection will do for the plants. The earthing 
up around the leaves, or burying deeper, may be the 
means of retarding growth and flowering, and thus 
save the bloom, but the same thing may, I think, be 
done by sticking a few pieces of Laurel or other 
evergreen closely around or among the beds and 
rows, just before the flower-heads emerge from the 
foliage. J. S. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


Juty 7.—The National Rose Society held this 
season's exhibition at its former home—the Crystal 
Palace. A large attendance of visitors made it very 
difficult to see the fine beauty of the display, 
which was of a uniformly high character —dark 
coloured Roses being best shown, the lighter sorts 
having apparently suffered from the recent heavy 
rains. 

Nurserymen's Division—In the leading class for 
seventy-two distinct, single trusses, Mr. I’. Cant, 
Colchester, took the Ist prize and trophy with an ex- 
cellent collection of large, bright, ciean flowers, in a 
close competition. The most conspicuous blooms 
were Pride of Waltham, Alphonse Soupert, Madame 
Bravy, Maréchal Niel, Annie Laxton, Ulrich Brunner, 
Madame de Watteville, T. Mills, Victor Hugo, La 
France, Crown Prince, Captain Christy, Her Majesty, 
General Jacqueminot, Merveille de Lyon, Baroness 
Rothschild, and Madame Gabrielle Luizet. Messrs. 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt, were accorded 2nd, and 
followed very closely with General Jacqueminot, 
Madame C. Wood, Her Majesty, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Ulrich Brunner, Paul Néron, Francois Michelon, 
Duke of Teck, La France, Xavier Olibo, and 
Niphetos, as the finest ; Mr. B. R. Cant, Colchester, 
came 3rd; and M. J. Cranston & Co., Hereford, 
were 4th, each having first-class blooms, The 
Silver Medal for the best H.P. in the show (nur- 
serymen’s division) was awarded to the last-named 
firm for a specimen of Etienne Levet shown in this 
class. 

In the competition for forty-eight triplets, Mr. 
B. R. Cant led with a varied collection, finely grown, 
in which were General Jacqueminot, Baroness Roths- 
child, Sultan of Zanzibar, Catherine Mermet, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Marie Van Houtte, Ulrich Brun- 
ner, A. K. Williams, Souvenir d'un Ami, Thomas 
Mills, Marie Baumann, Madame Ducher, and Marie 
Verdier, Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, were again 
2ad, with slightly smaller blooms, General Jacque- 
minot, Frangois Levet, A. K. Williams, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Merveille de Lyon, Camille Bernardin, 
and Mrs. J. Laing being well represented. And of 
almost the same varieties was the lot from Mr. 
F. Cant, which took the 3rd prize. Mr. C. Turner, 
with capital Merveille de Lyon and Viscountess 
Folkestone, taking 4th. 

In the forty-eight singles, Mr. W. Rumsey, Wal- 
tham Cross, N., showed one of the finest stands in 
the show, carrying off 1st honours against Messrs. J. 
Jefferies & Son, of Cirencester. In the lst prize lot 
a number of specially good blooms—Etienne Levet, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Madame Verdier, A. K. Wil- 
liams, Alfred Colomb, Lord F. Cavendish, General 
Jacqueminot, Le Havre, and Ulrich Brunner, being 
worthy of particular note. Messrs. Jefferies’ blooms 
were not quite so bright, Louis Van Houtte, Duke 


of Albany, Merveile de Lyon, Etoile de Lyon, being 
good. The 3rd prize went to Messrs. G. Cooling & 
Sons, Bath, for a neat and clean stand, comprising 
Merveille de Lyon, Madame Lambard, Annie Olivier, 
Madame Clemence Joigneaux, Madame CharlesWood, 
and Marie Finger. 

Messrs. G. & W. H. Birch, Peterborough, showed 
the best thirty-four distinct, of fair quality and size, 
Heinrich Schultheis, Niphetos, Ulrich Brunner, and 
Countess of Oxford, being their best. Mr. Mount, 
Canterbury, came a close 2nd with Maréchal Niel, 
Ulrich Brunner, Catherine Mermet, and Marie Rady ; 
the 3rd place being accorded to Mr. J. House, 
Peterborough, showing popular varieties. 

For twenty-four varieties, in triplets, the place of 
honour was assigned to Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, whose 
blooms were very satisfactory in all respects, Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, Madame G. Luizet, Anna Olivier, 
Marie Van Houtte, Duke of Edinburgh, and Merveille 
de Lyon being represented by finely formed examples. 
Messrs. Jefferies and Messrs. Cooling were respectively 
3rd and 4th, each showing well; in the former stand 
Frangois Michelon, Rubens and Madame Lambard 
were best, and in the latter Magna Charta and 
Madame G. Luizet. 

In the Tea and Noisette division the nurserymen 
were showing well, and competition again ran close. 
For twenty-four distinct singles Mr. Prince showed 
a very high-class lot of blooms, finely coloured and 
bright, and was awarded Ist, Jules Finger, Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, a white sport 
from Souvenir d'un Ami, and Madame Lambard 
being the most conspicuons; Mr. B. R. Cant, 2nd, 
with Mrs, Welch, The Bride, and Anna Olivier in 
fine form; 3rd, Mr. I. Cant (all Teas), Madame 
Cusin being well represented. 

Mr. J. Mattock, Oxford, was 1st in the minor class 
for eighteen distinct, showing splendid blooms of 
Madame Lambard, Edith Gifford, and Jean Ducher, 
to which last the Silver Medal for the best Tea or 
Noisette (nurserymen’s section) was awarded. 

Mr. Prince showed the best twelve of any Tea or 
Noisette with Hon. Edith Gifford in fine condition ; 
2nd, Mr. C. Turner, with richly coloured Catherine 
Mermet. The competition here was large. 

Mr. Prince had the best eighteen Teas or Noisettes, 
staging a grand lot, in which Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Anna Olivier, Alba rosea, Madame Cusin, Madame 
Lambard, and Jules Finger were prominent flowers. 
Mr. F. Cant was 2nd, showing Rubens, Madame Cusin, 
Madame Lambard, and Souvenir d'un Ami. 

Amateurs.—The amateurs made a first-class dis- 
play in all classes, especially in the larger ones. 
The leading prize-winner here was Mr. R. N. G. 
Baker, Heavitree, Devon, who led with the best 
forty-eight singles, and again for twenty-four triplets, 
having blooms of great brightness and very clean in 
both instances. The following were the best :— 
Prince Camille de Rohan (very fine colour), La 
France, Ulrich Brunner, Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred 
Colomb, Francois Michelon, Auguste Rigotard, 
Dupuy Jamain, Etienne Levet, Duke of Teck, Marie 
Baumann, Marquise de Castellane, the old Centifolia 
rosea, Merveille de Lyon, Madame G. Luizet, and 
General Jacqueminot. Mr. Grant, Ledbury, Hereford, 
was 2nd in the forty-eight’s, running very closely, 
and showing the usual popular varieties—A. K. 
Williams, Dupuy Jamain, and Eugene Verdier being 
fine. The 3rd place fell to Mr. R. Slaughter, 
Steyning, whose Duke of Edinburgh and Francois 
Michelon were excellent blooms; Mr. T. B. Hall, 
Rock Ferry, 4th. Mr. Grant was again 2nd in the 
class for triplets, but here his blooms were certainly 
smaller than Mr. Baker’s, but were none the less of 
high quality—Madame Eugéne Verdier, General Jac- 
queminot, Marie Verdier, and Ulrich Brnnner being 
the best. 3rd, Mr. S. P. Budd, Bath, with Merveille 
de Lyon, Comtesse d’Oxford, and Francois Michelon, 
in fine form. 

Mr. J. Ridout, gr. to T. B. Haywood, Esq., Reigate, 
was also a very successful exhibitor, leading for 
thirty-six distinct singles, and for eighteen distinct 
triplets; the blooms were not over-sized, uniform 
throughout, and in colour and form were first-rate. 
Mr. E. B. Lindsell, Hitchin, and Mr, J. Brown, gr. 
to Mrs. Waterlow, Great Doods, Reigate, were 
respectively 2nd and 3rd in both classes, but the best 
flowers were in the single class. Mr. Ridout’s finest 
were Ch. Lefebvre, Mrs. J. Laing, Marie Baumann, 
Etienne Levet, Captain Christy, General Jacquemi- 
not, Marie Finger, and Frangois Michelon; of Mr. 
Lindsell’s, Ulrich Brunner, A. K, Williams, Alfred 
Colomb, and Comtesse d’Oxford. 

Mr. R. E. West, Reigate, led for twenty-four 
singles, and also for twelve triplets, having a pretty, 
clean lot, in which Etienne Leyet, Innocente Pirola, 
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Francois Michelon, Gabriel Luizet, and Duke of Edin- 
burgh were the finest. ‘The Rev. H. A. Berners, Ips- 
wich, was 2nd for singles, with Ulrich Brunner, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, and Baroness Rothschild—very close. 

For triplets the 2nd prize fell to Rey. A. 
Foster-Melliar, Ipswich, also close—Mrs. Baker, 
Etienne Levet, and Duchesse de Morny being the 
best examples. 

Mr. H. Foster, Ashford, Kent, sent the best six in 
threes with Ulrich Brunner, Dupuy Jamain, and 
Duke of Edinburghashis best blooms; and witha very 
bright lot took Ist for eighteen singles with Dupuy 
Jamain, A. K. Williams, Pride of Ashford, and Duke 
of Wellington; 2nd to Miss. F. Baker, Reigate, 
showing well Duke of Edinburgh, Madame G. Luizet, 
and Ch. Lefebvre. 

For the best twelve distinct singles, Rev. A. 
Cheales, Brockham Vicarage, Surrey, led with a very 
fine lot, taking the Silver Medal for the best 
(amateurs) H.P. with Camille Bernardin, shown in 
this lot with Dupuy Jamain, Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Beauty of Waltham. 

In Teas and Noisettes the Rev. F. R. Burnside, 
Gloucester, led for eighteen with a handsome lot, 
neat and even, and finely coloured—Madame Lambard, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Jules Finger, Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Bravy, and Maréchal Niel were fine blooms. 
Rey. F. P. Roberts, Scole, 2nd, with a close lot— 
Madame Cusin, Catherine Mermet, and Madame de 
Watteville, being well shown. 

Mr. R. L. Knight, Sittingbourne, had the best 
twelve, Mr. O. G. Orpen, Colchester, being 2nd—both 
having good stands; and to a bloom of Madame Cusin 
from Mr. Knight the Silver Medal for the best Tea 
or Noisette (amateurs) was awarded; Marquise de 
Sanina, Souvenir de Paul Néron, and Comtesse Riza 
du Parc, were also well shown. 

The best nine singles came from the Rev. L. Gar- 
nett, Chester, a good even lot—Jules Finger and 
Madame Cusin being fine. The Rey. F. R. Burnside 
had the best twelve in triplets, neat and average size; 
Madame Cusin, Souvenir de G. Druet, Madame Lam- 
bard, Jules Finger, and Rubens, were fine. 2nd, the 
Rey. H. A. Berners, with good Madame de Watte- 
ville and Comtesse de Nadaillac. The Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar had the best six of any sort, showing large 
and well coloured specimens of Marie Van Houtte. 

Open Classes—For the best twelve single trusses 
of any yellow variety except Maréchal Niel there 
were four competitors. Ist, Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, 
with superb blooms of Comtesse de Nadillac, all, 
with one exception, being in that partially open 
state in which this Rose looks best; 2nd, Mr. F. 


Cant, Colchester, with Marie van Houtte—fine half- 


expanded blooms. 

Twelve single trusses of any white Rose except 
Niphetos.—Here eight competed, and the Ist fell to 
Mr. S. P. Budd, 8, Pay Street, Bath, who had very 
fine full fresh blooms of Merveille de Lyon; 2nd, 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, with 
The Bride, a white Rose, with a greenish tinge and 
not large blooms; 3rd, Mr. B. R. Cant, Colchester, 
with Merveille de Lyon, good specimens, but slightly 
‘injured by rain. In the unsuccessful stands blooms 
-of Captain Christy and Merveille de Lyon came out 
well from all others. 

Twelve single trusses of any crimson Rose, except 
Marie Baumann or A. K. Williams.—In this class the 
competition was severer than in any other—eleven 
competitors entering, and the Colchester Roses of 
Mr. B. R. Cant won the Ist place, his Duke of Edin- 
burgh being of perfect form, fine substance, and had 
‘been cut at the right moment. Mr. F. Cant was 
2nd, with the same variety; and Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, was 3rd, with perfect but rather small flowers 
of Camille Bernarnin. Ulrich Brunner, Etienne 
Levet, were very good in other stands. 

Twelve single trusses of any dark velvety Rose.— 
In this class five competitors entered, and here Mr. 
C. Turner came in Ist with Prince Arthur, fine in 
colour, and thick in petal, and of large size; Mr. B. 
RR. Cant was placed 2nd with Prince Camille de 
WRohan, a good stand, and even; Messrs. Paul & 
Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, were 3rd, showing 
also Prince Camille de Rohan, pretty blooms, but 
unequal in size. Eclair was shown by others, but its 
petals are too much folded in, and the flowers too 
-small for an exhibition Rose; Louis Van Houtte, 
as seen in one stand, was rough—perhaps the effect 
of bad weather. 

The class for twelve trusses of Maréchal Niel 
‘brought only one competitor—Mr. B. R. Cant—who 
was awarded the 3rd prize. 

Twelve single trusses of Marie Banmann.—In this 
-class four competed, and the Ist prize fell to Mr. C. 
“Turner, for a stand of blooms perfect in all points ; 


Mr. G. Mount, Rose Nurseries, St. Dunstans, Can- 
terbury, was 2nd, his flowers being fresh, and good 
in shape, but irregular as to size. 

Twelve single trusses of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 
—Mr. G. Prince, always strong in Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, came in Ist with massive blooms, grown to 
their fullest size; 2nd, Messrs. Harkness & Son, 
Bedale, with fine blooms, but which had suffered 
from the rain. 

In the class for twelve single trusses of A. K. 
Williams—Ilst, Mr. B. R. Cant, with fine quality, 
but under-sized blooms; 2nd, Mr. F. Cant, whose 
blooms dwindled from medium-sized to quite small 
ones: eight competed. 

For twelve single trusses of Her Majesty, the 1st 
prize was taken by Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt. 
As shown the flower was not coarse, was very 
symmetrical, and in the half-opened bud state most 
pleasing. No other competitors. 

For twelve single trusses of Niphetos, Mr. B. R. 
Cant took the lst and only prize awarded. 

Twelve single trusses of any new Rose, except 
Her Majesty.—1st, Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, 
with Mrs. John Laing, a flower of a deep rose colour, 
bold, and of fine substance and form—the colour is 
not 4 common one in modern varieties; 2nd, Mr. 
B. R. Cant, with The Bride the half-open buds of 
which are pretty. 

New Roses, distinct, twelve single trusses —In 
this class only two growers competed—Messrs. Paul 
& Son, Cheshunt, who took Ist prize with Her 
Majesty, Madame Hy. Perriere, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Madame Norman Neruda, Lady Alice, Madame 
Baulot—a flower the colour of Comte de Paris, 
Victor Hugo, The Bride, Grand Mogul, and Madame 
Massicault, a Rose with the colour of Her Majesty, 
and pretty as a half-opened flower. Mr. B. R. Cant 
2nd, with some handsome varieties of wnich may be 
specified Lady Helen Stewart, Harl Dufferin, Gloire de 
Margottin, bright crimson, a pleasing flower ; Madame 
Joseph Desbois, delicate flesh colour, approaching 
white, and a compact flower; Mr. F. Bennett, pur- 
plish-crimson, which, when half opened, is pretty, 
but the petals are too few to make a good exhibition 
flower. The drd prize was withheld. 

In the class for three single trusses of any new 
seedling Rose, or distinct sport, not yet in commerce, 
no award was made, although Mr. G. Prince showed 
Souvenir de §. A. Prince, a semi-transparent petalled, 
white Tea. 

Collection of garden Roses, excluding all H.P.’s, 
T.’s, and N.’s mentioned in the N.R.S.’s catalogue of 
exhibition Roses.—In this class nurserymen only 
have a chance of receiving Ist honours, and so it 


‘happened that the Ist and 2nd fell to Messrs. Paul 


& Son, Cheshunt, and Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., 
Maidstone ; and the 8rd to the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower, Romford, who showed a fine 
collection, but unnamed. 

For twelve bunches of Moss and Provins Roses 
Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co. were Ist—a very good 
collection in full flower; 2nd, Mr. J. House, Peter- 
borough. 

Four lots of button-hole Roses were shown, Mr. 
J. Mattock, Headington, Oxford, taking the Ist prize ; 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, the 2nd. 

Flowers, Fruits,and Vegetables —Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons, Chelsea, exhibited eight boxes of superior 
blooms of H.P.’s; Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, Crawley, 
Sussex, exhibited boxes of cut Roses and of hardy 
flowers; Mr. C. Turner, Carnations and Picotees in 
pots; Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, N.B., showed 
many stands of various breeds of Pansies—show, 
fancy, spotted; also varieties of Violas. The show 
of these flowers appeared to afford much pleasure to 
those who do not know how much Pansies and 
Violas have been improved by Northern growers, 
and how much better they are able to grow them 
than we in the South. 

Mr. Stacey, Dunmow, exhibited a choice lot of 
Verbena blooms, and Mr. Taylor, Hampton, Roses. 

Mr. J. House, Peterborough, had one, two, and 
three-year plants, grown in the open ground, of his 
Strawberry Victory, and stated by him to be 
raised by crossing President and British Queen. 
The plants were very robust in growth, and 
carried, some of them, about a hundred fruits. 
The fruit-stalk is stout, like President, and carries 
its fruit well off the soil; colour of fruit like 
British Queen when well ripened, the flavour also is 
distinctly that of that variety, and the shape is 
either cockscomb or wedge. ‘The plant is said to 
bear well on one-year-old runners. The variety 
must be regarded as an acquisition of no mean 
merit, and ina good season the flavour would be still 
more decided than is the case now. 


Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, offered prizes for 
Peas and Melons. Mr. Palmer, gr. to W. H. Hume- 
Dick, Esq., Thames Ditton, took Ist for Melons with 
a good Hero of Lockinge; and Mr. C. J. Waite, 
Glenhurst Gardens, Esher, 2nd, with Imperial Green- 
flesh ; and Ist for Peas with a good dish of well deve- 
loped pods. 

Messrs. Carter & Co. also offered prizes for Melons. 
Mr. G. Collins, gr. to J. A. Rose, Wandsworth 
Common, and Mr. Waite were respectively lst and 
2nd, both sending fine fruits. 

From Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, was 
a large group of tuberous Begonias ; and from Messrs. 
T. Rivers & Sons, Sawbridgeworth, was sent a fine 
collection of dishes of fruit and fruit trees in pots, 
Cherries, Peaches, and Nectariues being largely 
shown, and also Citrus vulgaris (the Myrtle-leaved 
Orange) in fruit, the trees being about 3 feet high, 
and bearing numerous fruits. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Tourspay, Juty 10.—A small collection of exhibits 
were observed on the above occasion at the Drill 
Hall, Westminster, the best of them perhaps being 
the plants and flowers from Kew; flowering shrubs, 
and Peas from Messrs. J. Veitch & Son’s nursery, 
and a new Campanulaceous plant, Ostrowskya mag- 
nifica, noticed in our last issue. Some tuberous 
Begonias were shown in competition in response to 
an offer of prizes by Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, Forest 
Hill; and hardy flowers were shown by Mr, T. S 
Ware, Messrs. Kelway & Sons, and others. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. S. Hibberd, W. Holmes, R. Dean, H. Herbst, 
J. Walker, J. Laing, Rev. W. Wilks, T. Baines, C. 


-Noble, B. Wynne, J. Dominy, H. M. Pollett, J, 


O’Brien, A. F. Lendy, W. Goldring, E. Hill, and J. 
Nicholson. 


From Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons were the very 
dwarf rock plant, Pratia angulata, covered with its 
small white blossoms; Gymnogramma Pearcei ro- 
busta, a variety with finely-cut fronds of a tri- 
angular shape, which are from 12 to 18 inches 
long, the colour a tender shade of green, but with- 
out farina; Clethra alnifolia, many plants well- 
flowered; the dwarf floriferous Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus, with white flowers, three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter; Ostrowskya magnifica, hardy perennial 
of 5—6 feet in height, the stems being crowned 
with campanulate flowers of pale lilac colour, veined 
with a darker shade of colour, and 4 inches across the 
mouth ; it was received from M. Max Leichtlin, Baden, 
and is now flowering for the first time in this country. 
A noyelty in flowering shrubs was Ceanothus Marie 
Simon, the flowers numerous, in corymbs, of a 
reddish-pink ; also Hydrangea species, from Japan, 
with ccerulean blue flowers. Other exhibits were 
Escallonia Phillipiana, Andromeda speciosa var. 
pulverulenta, Carpenteria californica, Clematis coc- 
cinea, Spirea palmata purpurea, and some flowers 
of new warm-house Rhododendrons, of which Sou- 
venir de J. H. Mangles, an orange-red, and large 
truss, was considered by the committee to be the 
best. Several bunches of showy varieties of Gladiolus 
racemosus came from the Veitchian nurseries. 

G. Thorpe, Hsq., Manningham Thorpe, Bedford, 
showed Grammatophyllum Ellisi, a charming Orchid 
with two massive spikes of white and rich brown 
coloured flowers, to which a Cultural Commendation 
was awarded. 

Mr. Eckford, gr. to Dr. Sankey, Boreatton Park, 
Shrewsbury, exhibited, as usual, many varieties of 
Sweet Peas, some which were new shades of colour, 
and all were Highly Commended. The handsome 
North American shrub, Carpenteria californica, was 
shown in flower by Miss Jekyll, Munstead, Surrey. 
Sweet Williams and Sweet Peas, Dutch Honeysuckle 
and garden Roses came from Mr. J. Walker, Thame. 

Flowering stems of Lilium Hansoni, L. Szovitzia- 
num, and cut blooms of Hrigeron multiradiatum, a 
Himalayan species, with blue-purple ray florets and 
orange disc, came from the garden of G. F. Wilson, 
Esq., at Wisley. The Lily stems were from 6 to 7 feet 
in height. 

Messrs. Kelway & Sons’ exhibit contained many 
cut blooms of Gaillardia, Amaryllis, and Delphinium ; 
of the latter, Ustane, a light blue, and Prince of 
Naples, a handsome metallic-purple coloured variety, 
were considered to be the best. 

Mr. T. Ware, Hale Farm, Tottenham, contributed 
his usual large show of cut flowers of hardy plants, 
and Allium pedemontanum, a plant with umbels of 
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tubular flowers, short, and of a rosy-purple colour, . 
the flower-stalk 18 inches in height. The plant is 
destitute of odour. 

The valuable exhibit from the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, was composed of such a number of rare plants, 
that we herewith append a complete list :— 


Planis—Begonia Haageana, n. sp.; Schubertia 
grandiflora, Isoloma hirsuta, Eugenia myrio- 
phylla, Pritchardia Thurstoni, Medinilla ery- 
throphylla, Hemanthus Katherine, Olearia insignis, 
n. sp.; Ornithochilus fuscus, Astelia montana, Al- 
buca Nelsoni, Chironia linearis, Salvia scapiformis, 
Sarracenia Courtii, Sempervivum holochrysum, Sta- 
tice Bourgei, and Scheenia Cassiniana. 

Ferns—Chilanthes radiata, Davallia pulchra var., 
Diacalpe aspidioides, Aspidium sp., Asplenium for- 
mosum, Davallia foeniculaceum. 

Flowers.—Tweedia coerulea, Streptocarpus Rexii 
yars., S. Dunnii, S. Watsonix, S. Kewensis, Gas- 
teria Oronchera, Passiflora cceruleaX racemosa, P. 
c.< Kermesiana, Nymphza stellata purpurea, N. 
zanzibarensis, Hedychium longifolium, Millettia me- 
gasperma, Aristolochia braziliensis, Lissochilus 
Krebsii, Watsonia plantaginea, Aristolochia elegans, 
Gongora quinquevulnera, Nymphzxa kewensis, N. 
Lotus, N. Ortgiesiana, Anemopygma racemosa, 
Begonia Chamberlayni. 

Herbaceous Plants Campanula Rainieri, Erpetion 
reniforme, Erythrea diffusa, Linaria triornithophora, 
Pentstemon rotundifolius, Phyteuma limonifolium, 
Primula mollis, P. erosa, P. imperialis, Wahlenbergia 
saxicola, and Pratia littoralis. 

Flowers of Herbaceous Plants—Al|stremeria auran- 
tiaca, A. aurea, Campanula Hendersoni, Allium 
cceruleum, Dianthus Greivei, Galax aphylla, Mimulus 
cardinalis var., Podophyllum Emodi, Statice lepto- 
stachya, Senecio macrophylla, S. japonica, and 
Veronica Traversii. 

Flowers of Shrubs——Carpenteria californica, Peri- 
ploca greca, Rosa indica monstrosa (Rose Verte), 
and Vaccinium maderense. 


Senecio japonica makes a pretty object with its 
flower-heads 2 inches across, and all bright yellow; 
but is beaten for eftect by the flower-spike of Senecio 
macrophylla densely packed with small yellow 
flowers. Primula mollis has pretty rosy-lilac flowers, 
and would be very attractive if the flowers were only 
produced in greater profusion. The numerously 
produced flowers of Linaria triornithophora, deep 
lilac with yellow crests, render it a favourite, and 
the green Rose is noticeable more on account of its 
strangeness than its beauty. Viola (Erpetion) 
reniforme, a pretty little plant attaining about 
4 inches in height with flowers of violet tipped 
with white, was shown in a pan and looked well. 
Isoloma hirsuta is a striking plant, flowers bright 
scarlet, leaves deep dull green, marked sparingly 
with red-brown, and densely covered with hairs 
The various Streptocarpi made a pretty display in a 
cut state, but the plants are not graceful in growth. 
One of the most conspicuous of the plants in this 
exhibit was a fine specimen of Begonia Haageana, a 
new Brazilian species in the way of B. echinosepala, 
but much larger. The flowers are produced in large 
clusters, each flower measuring about 1 inch in 
diameter, pale pink in colour. Olearia insignis 
is a pretty shrub, and is almost, if not quite, hardy 
in this country; it was shown in flower. Medinilla 
erythrophylla was represented by a flowering plant ; 
this is a remarkable species, producing its small 
flowers on the stem from the base upwards almost to 
the top. Of the Ferns Cheilanthes radiata is a strange 
one, greatly resembling in appearance Adiantum 
hispidulum ; it is a new species, Mention should 
also be made of Pritchardia Thurstoni, a new Palm, 
the plant shown being about 3 feet high. 

From Messrs, Paul & Son, Cheshunt, was sent a 
group consisting chiefly of ornamental foliaged hardy 
trees, which were very numerous, and among which 
was Prunus domestica variegata, with bright yellow 
variations towards the margin of the leaf, to which a 
certificate was awarded. Others were a silver-leaved 
Elder, white, with green spots; golden forms of 
Ulmus plumosus, and of Philadelphus, Ligustrum, 
Corylus, Laburnum, and of Spireas. Of purple- 
leaved trees the best examples were Prunus Pissardi, 
which is also a good flowerer ; the purple Peach, and 
the purple Elm. The bright red fruits of Acer tar- 
taricum render it a striking object. A variegated 
form of the Turkey Oak, the variegations being 
almost white, is very pretty. Plants of Veronica 
Trayersi precox, flowering at about 14 footin height, 
were also shown; Acer Negundo aureo variegata, 
and a cut-leaved Sambucus racemosus. The same 
firm also sent a collection of garden Roses, containing 


such varieties as W. A. Richardson, white Provence, 
Rosa rugosa, Mercedes, Simplex, Bennett’s Seedling, 
&c.:; and they also sent a few alpine and rock plants, 
showing several Campanulas and Belliums, and also 
Hydrangea japonica rosea, very pretty. 

Mr. B. Noakes, Brockley, and Messrs. Hooper & 
Co., Covent Garden, sent Carnations, all pale yellow ; 
to Germania, from the latter, a Certificate was given, 
it is sulphur-yellow, good form, and slightly scented, 
andjwill probably be very useful for cutting purposes : 
it is likely to be more popular than Pride of Pens- 
hurst, which it closely resembles, but is a shade or 
two lighter in colour. 

Prettily spotted Gloxinias, and a rich red and 
brown Coleus were sent by Messrs. H. Cannell & 
Sons, Swanley, Kent. 

A bright show was made by the boxes of cut 
blooms of Begonias staged by Messrs. J. Laing & 
Sons, Forest Hill, S.E., the flowers being large and 
of varied colouring, both double and single varieties 
being represented, one bloom of a double yellow 
measuring quite 3 inches in diameter. 

Orchids were not numerously shown. Mr. Ridout, 
gr. to T. B. Haywood, Esq., Reigate, showing two boxes 
of cut spikes of Odontoglossums, the large majority 
of which were forms of O. crispum; it made a’gay 
exhibit. He also sent Odontoglossum Harryanum, 
Cypripedium bellatulum, and a good white form of 
Miltonia vexillaria. 

A flowering plant of Cclogyne Sanderiana was 
shown by Mr. Jaques, gr. to Baron F. de Rothschild, 
Waddesdon Manor, Aylesbury; the flowers are 
fairly large, dull white, with a yellow crest, the 
throat being lined with brown. 

G. F. Tautz, Esq. (gr., Mr. Cowley), Studley 
House, Shepherd’s Bush, sent Dendrobium hirco- 
glossum, pale rose-lilac, well-flowered; Cattleya 
Gaskelliana superba, finely coloured, with a broad 
expanded lip, very deep in colour, and regular 
narrow margin of the ground colour; also C, G. 
alba, pure white, with a yellow throat; and Cypri- 
pedium Wallisii, which has long tails, like cauda- 
tum, with a marble-like white inturned edge to the 
lip. 

Pte majalis, L. Crawshayana and L. autumnalis, 
were sent by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans, 
the first named only being in flower. 

A few exhibits of cut Roses were attractive, T. B. 
Haywood (gr., Mr. Ridout) sending a lot of clean 
and bright blooms of Duke of Wellington, Captain 
Christy, Xavier Olibo, A. K. Williams, Marquise de 
Castellane, Etienne Levet, and Mdlle. M. Verdier 
were good blooms. Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., 
Salisbury, sent six boxes of cut bloom, which were 
rather past their best. Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
Waltham Cross, N., also sent Roses. Mr. C. J. 
Graham, Croydon, S.W., sent a few very bright 
blooms. A good specimen of Lilium Thompsoni 
Krameri also came from him. : 

An extensive collection of Ferns from Mr. May, 
Dyson’s nursery, Upper Edmonton, N., was a feature, 
the numerous species and varieties being tastefully 
arranged. Pteris hybrida is compact and erect, P. 
tremula elegans is one with a graceful spreading and 
drooping habit, also very pretty. Other Pterises, 
with Cheilanthes and Adiantums, including A. Wei- 
gandi, were the chief constituents. 

Competing Class.—Prizes offered by Messrs. J. Laing 
& Sons, Stanstead Park Nursery, Forest Hill, for 
six and three specimens of tuberous Begonias. Six 
plants.—Ist, Mr. Newell, gr. to Sir E. Sanders, Fair- 
lawn, Park side, Wimbledon, massive well-bloomed 
old varieties; 2nd, Mr. Wright, gr., Devonhurst, 
Chiswick; 3rd, Matthew Hodgson, Esq., Shirley 
Cottage, Shirley, Surrey, small plants, freely bloomed. 
Mr. Hodgson also took the 1st prize in the smaller 
competition, and Mr. Wright was awarded a 3rd 
prize for his exhibit of three plants. 


Frrst-crass CERTIFICATES. 


To Prunus domestica variegata, from Messrs. 
Paul & Son. 

To Delphinium Ustane, from Messrs. Kelway 
& Son. 

To Delphinium Prince of Naples, from Messrs. 
Kelway & Son. 

To Allium pedemontanum, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 

To Pteris tremula elegans, from Mr. H. B. May. 

To Ostrowskya magnifica, from Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons. f 

To Gymnogramma Pearcei robusta, from Messrs. 
J. Veitch & Sons. 

To Rhododendron Souvenir de J. H. Mangles, 
from Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. 
¥ ne Escallonia Phillipiana, from Messrs. J, Veitch 

on. 


To Carnation Germania, from Messrs, 
& Co. 

To Ccelogyne Sanderiana, from Baron F, de 
Rothschild. 

To Carpenteria californica, from Miss Jekyll. 


Hooper 


MeEpALs. 


Silver Banksian.—To Messrs. Kelway & Son, for 
Delphiniums and Gaillardias ; to T. B. Haywood, Esq., 
for Roses and Orchids; to Mr. T. S. Ware, for cut 
flowers; to Messrs. Paul & Son, for group. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Messrs, Keynes, Williams 
& Co., for cut Roses; \to Mr. May, for Ferns; to 
Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, for cut flowers of Begonias, 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: H. J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. R. D. Blackmore, J. Wright, P. Crowley, J. 
Willard, and J. Roberts. 


Of the exhibits of interest in this section were 
the Peas, haulm and all, from Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons, Chelsea. These were hung up by the heels on 
a pole, and thereby afforded a good idea of their 
relative height when fully grown and in bearing; 
and being, moreover, arranged according to the 
dates at which each came into use, afforded an 
excellent idea of their earliness and bearing character. 
Beginning with the earliest, at the left-hand, we 
found Veitch’s Extra Early, a short-podded Pea, 
abundant cropper, apparently nearly all ready to 
pick at one time. Fit to gather June 27. Height 
2 feet. Larliest of all, is of the same height, a good 
bearer, and ready at the same date as the first 
named. 

Emerald Gem is a free variety, with a short thick 
pod; and William I.|(Chelsea Gem), 1} foot in 
height, free bearer, small pods and seeds. Ready on 
June 28. American Wonder, a poor bearer, also 
Little Gem, but little better, were ready June 29, 
William Hurst has a thin scimitar-shaped pod. 

Of the taller varieties we may mention the 
Auvergne, an old Pea; Telephone, Telegraph, and 
Duke of Albany, as being good bearers. The first 
named being one of the earliest (July 7), and certainly 
the best cropper. 

Messrs. W. Lovel & Sons, Driffield, Yorks, sent 
Strawberries La Grosse Sucrée and Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury. A Melon, and Tomato Favourite came from 
Mr. Palmer, gr. to W. F. Hume-Dick, Esq., Thames 
Ditton, the Tomato being sent as an early variety. 
Early Hereford Cauliflower—the heads being about 
4 inches across, and the plant dwarf, was shown from 
the Society’s gardens at Chiswick; it isa capital sort, 
delicately flavoured. 


BRAINTREE AND BOCKING HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 


Iy stormy weather the annual /féte of this per- 
severing and well-managed Society came off on 
Thursday, July 5, and in the several large marquees 
a display was arranged which, if a little less in 
quantity than in some previous years, was better 
than ever in quality. The table decorations, and 
especially those with wild flowers, in which class 
Mrs Soder took Ist prize, being remarkably good. 

The Silver Cup given by Mrs. J. N. Harrison 
was taken by Mr. W. Dance, gr. to Colonel Lowe, 
Gosfield Hall; Mr. Burrell, gr. to W. W. Duffield, 
Esq., Chelmsford, being close up to him. Mr. 
Burrell, however, easily carried off the 1st of the 
prizes for stove and greenhouse plants in flower, 
given by Sydney Courtauld, Esq.; Miss Cawston, of 
High Garrett, was 2nd. 

The prizes given by Miss Cawston for eight dis- 
tinct plants in 8-inch pots went to Mr. W. Dance, 
Mr. J. Rolfe, gr. to Captain Harrison, being 2nd. 

For the most tastefully arranged group of pot 
plants in a space 6 feet by 4 feet, Miss Cawston was 
well 1st, as also in the class for six Caladiums, with 
magnificent specimens, and for a specimen stove 
or greenhouse plant, with a grand Bougainvillea 
glabra. 

One of the best and most interesting exhibits was 
the collection of Ferns of Sydney Courtauld, Esq., 
which secured the Ist prize, the same gentleman 
easily taking Ist also in the class for a basket of pot 
plants, not exceeding 30 inches in diameter, with a 
well arranged lot of Orchids, chiefly fine varieties of 
Odontoglossum crispum and Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus. 

The Ist prize lot of six tuberous Begonias of Mr. 
Thos, Taylor were very fine, and among them was a 
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grand pure white. Mr. F. Smoothy had the best 
Coleus. Mr. G. Clements was Ist, for six Gloxinias. 
Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Dance, and Mr. Brazier, and others, 
exhibited well in several classes, and the cut Roses 
of Mr. W. Brown were very fine. 

Vegetables, fruit, honey, wild flowers, &c., were 
well represented, and altogether a good show pro- 
vided, Mr. Gibbs, the Secretary, and the committee 
having worked well and intelligently in keeping up 
the character of the Society. 


TWICKENHAM HORTICULTURAL. 


Juty 9.—Specially favoured with lovely weather 
the annual exhibition of this Society was held in 
the Orleans House grounds, and presented by far 
the best display yet made by this Society, the exhibits 
being not only abundant but first-class. The 
decorative groups were remarkably good, one from 
Messrs. Hooper & Co., Twickenham, coming Ist; whilst 
a new exhibitor, Mr. H. W. Fordham, with a very gay 
arrangement, came 2nd; and Mr. Filsell was 3rd. 
With smaller groups Mr. Buckland, gr. to J. Patkins, 
Esq., was Ist; and Mr. Parsons, gr. to I. Twining, 
Bsq., 2nd. 

Mr. Hill, gr. to H. Little, Esq., had the best six 
Orchids, all good plants; Mr. H. James, Lower 
Norwood, being 2nd. Mr. Hill also staged a fine 
group of Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Aérides, &c., 
which evoked much admiration. 

Mr. H. James had the best six flowering plants, 
Mr. Parsons being 2nd, the former haying some 
neat Heaths, and the latter a fine Gloriosa superba. 

With foliage plants—a strong class—Mr. Parsons 
was a good Ist, Mr. Munro coming very close with 
even clean specimens. Mr. Hill was the only exhi- 
bitor of six zonal Pelargoniums, grandly flowered 
plants; and he also had the best twelve Begonias, 
medium sized plants, capitally flowered ; Mr. Garrod, 
gr.to J. R. Tindall, Hsq., having excellent plants 
also. Mr. Parsons had the best six Gloxinias, Mr. 
Garrod being 2nd, the plants being remarkably well 
flowered, whilst there were a few non-competitive 
plant groups. 

The display of Roses from Messrs. W. Paul & Sons, 
Waltham Cross, and Messrs. Veitch & Sons formed 
a beautiful feature. Mr. Taylor, Hampton, also had 
some pretty Roses, including many of the small 
buttonhole varieties. Mr. Warwick, gr. to J. T. 
Kitchin, Hsq., Hampton, was a good Ist, with twenty- 
four and twelve singles, also having some beautiful 
cut Gloxinias. 
a fine collection of hardy cut flowers. , 

Fruit was very good and plentiful. Mr. W. Allan, 
gr, to Sir G. Russell, M.P., Reading, had the best 
six dishes, having capital Black Hamburghs and 
Foster’s Seedling Grapes, Royal George Peaches, 
Violet Hative Nectarines, Blenheim Orange Melon, 
and Presideut Strawberries ; he was also Ist with 
three bunches of good Black Hamburgh Grapes ; Mr. 
Thompson, gr. to Messrs. A. & Ei. Wells, Hounslow, 
coming 2nd with very fine Madresfield Court. 

In the class for white Grapes, Mr. Fitawalter, gr. 
to H. Labouchere, Esq., M.P.; came Ist with capital 
Muscat of Alexandria, Mr. Alian coming 2nd with 
Foster’s Seedling. Mr. Allan had the best six 
Peaches in Violet Hative, and Mr. O. Hickle, gr. to 
A. Cunard, Iisq., Orleans House, had the best 
Nectarines. Mr. Goody showed a handsome scarlet 
Strawberry—a seedling, and was the Ist in a large 
competition. The best collection of ten kinds of 
vegetables came from Mr. Waite, gr. to the Hon. 
Colonel Talbot, Esher. Mr. Poupart showed fine 
Cauliflowers, and Mr. Wallace, Twickenham, had a 
very big show of Tobacco plants, cut flowers, and 
vegetables. 


FINCHLEY HORTICULTURAL. 


Jury 10.—The twenty-ninth annual exhibition of 
this Society was held, by kind permission of Henry 
Charles Stephens, Esq., M.P., in the picturesque 
grounds of Avenue House, Church End, Finchley, 
and in response to a liberal schedule of prizes the 
competition was keen in most classes. The most 
noteworthy exhibits were the groups of plants ar- 
ranged for effect, in a space of 50 feet. The Ist prize 
was taken by Mr. H. Eason, gr. to B. Noakes, Esq., 
North Hill, Highgate, for a very tastefully arranged 
lot of Palms, Caladiums, Pancratiums, &c.; Mr. S. 
Brown, er. to J. E. B. Cox, Esq., Moat Mount, Mill 
Hill, being 2nd. 

For six stove and greenhouse specimens, Mr. Hason 
took 1st with grandly flowered plants of Allamanda 
grandiflora, Gloriosa superba, Ixora Williamsii, Erica 


Mr. W. Poupart, Twickenham, made _ 


tricolor impressa, E. Cavendishiana, and Maxillaria 
tenuifolia. Mr. 8. Barnett, gr. to R. Littler, Esq., 
Palmer’s Green, followed with good examples of 
Allamanda Hendersoni, Clerodendron Balfouriana, 
Statice profusa, and Brassia verucosa. 

Mr. Eason also had the best six fine-foliaged plants, 
showing Areca Baueri, Croton undulatum, Pandanus 
Veitchii, Acalypha musaica, Asparagus plumosus ; 
and was again followed by Mr. Barnett with good 
plants of Pandanus, Dracenas, and Alocasia metal- 
lica. 

The Ist place for six exotic Ferns was easily won 
by Mr. Brown, with Davallia Mooreana, Adiantum 
amabile, Microlepia hirta cristata, Adiantum concin- 
num in fine examples; Mr. Barnett coming 2nd with 
Gymnogramma, Laucheana, Thamnopteris Nidus, 
Adiantum cardiochlena, Lygodium scandens. 

Orchids were not keenly contested, the best six 
coming from Mr. Eason, who contributed good plants 
of Oncidium flexuosum, O. Wentworthianum, Cypri- 
pedium niveum, C. barbatum giganteum, Cattleya 
Gaskelliana, and Aérides odoratum. 

Zonal Pelargoniums were good from Mr. H. Hason, 
who had Fanny Catlin, Metis, Zelia, and Edith 
Pearson ; and the same exhibitor had the best single 
specimen, showing a fine plant of Plutarch. 

The best six Fuchsias came from Mr. Brown, who 
had well flowered plants. 

Fruit and Roses were not up to the usual quality. 

From Mr. B. 8. Williams came a choice collection 
of miscellaneous plants, and Messrs, Cutbush & Son 
showed Roses and Palms, &c. 


WOODBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL. 


Tuts Society held its thirty-sixth annual meeting 
on the 4thinst., in the Abbey grounds, which are im- 
mediately contiguous to the town, and though the day 
was anything but agreeable, the several attractions 
the committee offered drew a large number of visitors, 
who, now and then, as the showers tell, had to make 
a hasty stampede intothe tents. These, on the whole, 
were very well filled with creditable productions, the 
fruit and Orchids from Lord Rendlesham being 
specially noticeable, and the groups of plants arranged 
in a space 12 by 4 feet, madea capital show. These 
exhibits are deserving of encouragement, as the plants 
grown for them are far more useful, from a general 
point of view, than the elephantine specimens more 
usually seen, although they may not perhaps call forth 
the same amount of skillin their culture. In the class 
referred to, Mr. King, gr. to J. A. Burness, Hsq., of 
Melton, was a good Ist, both for plants and arrange- 
ment, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes going to collec- 
tions which were highly creditable to the growers. 

For Orchids, Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord Rendlesham, 
was Ist, the Thunias in his lot being remarkable for 
high finish and health. 

For six stove and greenhouse plants, Messrs. 
Gilbert, of Ipswich, were to the fore; the 2nd prize 
falling to the lot of Mr. N. Gunn, gr. to Miss Jones ; 
and the 38rd to Mr. Spink, gr. to Mrs. T. W. Grim- 
wood. 

In the class for the same number in 12-inch pots 
the honours again fell to the Messrs. Gilbert, the 
2nd prize going to Mr. Gunn, and the rd to Mr. 
Spink. 

For the best stove or greenhouse plant in bloom, 
Mr. Spink was Ist, Mr. Gunn 2nd, and the Messrs. 
Gilbert 3rd. 

The plants for table decorations, a fine lot, were 
arranged up the centre of the tent containing the 
cut flowers and Roses, which they helped to tone 
down and set off; Mr, King, gr. to J. A. Burness, 
was lst; Messrs. Gilbert 2nd, and Mr. Best, gr. to 
the Duke of Hamilton, 3rd. 

The Fuchsias, both in 12 and 24-sized pots, were 
very well grown and bloomed, the Ist prize for the 
larger specimens going to Mr. Spink, and the pre- 
mier award for the smaller, to Mr. King. 

There were numerous other classes for such plants 


-as Cockscombs, Hydrangeas, Petunias, Achimenes, 


Selaginellas, Verbenas, Gloxinias, Begonias, Cala- 
diums, Carnations, Balsams, &c., all fairly repre- 
sented, but the list of prizetakers would be too long 
to enumerate here. 

In the cut flower division the chief features were 
the Roses, and the epergnes containing wild flowers; 
in the latter of which there was strong competition, 
and good taste was displayed in the arrangement, 
The Ist prize was most deservedly awarded to Miss 
Susie Walker, of Melton; 2nd, Miss Canter. For 
the best stand for table decoration Miss Clara Walker 
was Ist, Mrs, Gilbert 2nd; and for the basket of cut 
flowers Miss’ Wrench was a good Ist, and Miss Susie 


Walker 2nd. For a hand bouquet, made and com- 
peted for by ladies, Mrs. Chettleburgh was Ist; and 
for a bridal bouquet, Mr. Andrews, gr. to the Hon. 
W. Lowther, was Ist. : 

Roses.—In the amateurs’ class for Roses, the Rev. 
H. A. Berners, of Warkstead Rectory, carried all be- 
fore him, he being’ Ist in every class, his blooms 
were very fine, especially those of the Teas, which 
were remarkably stout and firm in the petals, and 
perfect in colour. The Rey. Foster-Melliar also had 
good flowers, which won 2nd honours in the same 
classes, 

For thirty-six, competed for by growers for sale, 
Mr. B. R. Cant, of Colchester, was 1st, and Mr. 
Wood, of Woodbridge, 2nd. 

Frwit.—In the fruit department, the collection of 
eight dishes, exhibited by Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord 
Rendlesham, was very meritorious, the Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes. and Peaches. and Nectarines par- 
ticularlyso, Excepting the Hamburghs from the 
same exhibitor, who took 1st, Grapes were not well 
ripened or coloured, and most of them wanted quite 
amonth longer to finish. 

Peaches and Nectarines were very good, the Ist 
prize dish of the last-named, from Mr. Chettleburgh, 
being remarkable for size and colour; and those 
from the Duke of Hamilton were very well finished. 

Although the season is considered a bad one for 
Strawberries, these fruits were abundant and good at 
Woodbridge; and Cherries were particularly fine, 
the late rains haying served to swell them up to a 
large size. t lifes 2 Eudes 

In the vegetable department there was a strong 
competition for the prize offered by Messrs. Sutton, 
of Reading, for ten varieties, the Ist prize going to 
Mr, Andrews, gr. to the Hon. W. Lowther, M.P.; 
the 2nd to Mr. King, gr. to J. A. Burness, Esq. ; 
and the 3rd to Mr. Crisp. , 

Peas, as usual, were in great quantities, but the 
better kinds were not in season, and the varieties 
shown were chiefly William I., Duke of Albany, and 
Market Favourite. 


Obituary. 


CALEB CoPeE.—American horticulture is again 
in mourning for one of its great patrons, Caleb 
Cope, one of the early founders and for many years 
President of, the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
in the days when this famous Society was running 


- a race with the no less famous Massachusetts Society 


for the leadership of horticulture in America. Un- 
doubtedly to these two great societies, with Wilder 
in one and Cope in the other, is due much of the 
great progress in the love of gardening which, during 
the last half century, has been so rapid in the Ne 
World. ott, 
Caleb Cope belonged to a family eminent among 
the merchants and famous men of America. Two 
of them—Cope Brothers—founded the famous line 
of packet ships between Philadelphia and Liverpool, 


‘and Professor Edward D. Cope is known for his) 


eminent ‘scientific attainments all over the world. 
Caleb Cope was born im Greensburg, Pa., in 1797, 
soon affer America became independent, and was, 
therefore in his ninety-first year at the time of his 
death, on May 12, He became the leading dry goods 
merchant in Philadelphia, and after amassing con- 
siderable wealth, bought an estate called Spring 
Brook, in the suburbs of the city, solely to gratify 
his love of gardening. The grounds were beautifully 
laid out, and extensive ranges of glass established 
for the growth of fruit and flowers. When the Victoria 
regia first flowered, and made such a sensation in 
England, Mr, Cope put himself into communication 
with Sir Wm. Hooker, and through his assistance 
plants were grown, and a magnificent house built 
for it. Here it flowered, and was the centre of as 
much attraction as it received in the Old World. 
The remarkable sympathy with humanity which 
he possessed was especially shown in his horticultu- 
ral pursuits. A childless widower, but a small part 
of the products of the establishment was required for 
his own use, the rest went to friends or public insti- 
tutions, the public hospitals getting the chief portion 
ofthe forced fruit and vegetables. Under his presi- 
dency the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society became 
the most popular institution in the city, and a large 
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surplus was made over and above its expenses and 
invested as a contingent fund. His own collections 
of course contributed largely to the interest of the 
exhibitions. All the public institutions of Phila- 
delphia owed a large measure of success to his active 
and generous aid and patronage. 

Suddenly, about the year 1855, by the abuse of con- 
fidence by a partner, the whole of his wealth was swept 
away, and the firm went into bankruptcy. The 
collections of plants went to the auction mart, and 
the estate was sold to persons with no love for horti- 
culture. The horticultural glories of Spring Brook 
closed. The estate is now used as a public charity, 
under the will of the great tragedian, Edwin Forrest 
—the Forrest Home for Unfortunate Actors. Mr. 
Cope’s friends came to hisrescue. He again entered 
business, was successful, paid every dollar of the old 
indebtedness of his firm, and accumulated enough to 
buy another beautiful home in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, turning his attention, however, to outdoor 
gardening only. With the same generosity that 
marked his earlier career, these grounds were also 
free to the public. 

When the Southern States rebelled in 1861 there 
were large numbers in the South true to the old 
Government, who, soon after losing their wealth, 
escaped through the lines to the North. Among 
these were the widow and daughter of one of the 
leading families of Nashville, who came to Phila- 
delphia, These refugees always excited the sym- 
pathy of the Northern Unionists. These two fell to 
Mr. Cope’s charge, and he subsequently married the 
daughter, who, with two sons, now survive him. 

On account of advanced age at the time of their 
decease living horticulturists have but a faint idea 
of the great debt due to Wilder and Cope for their 
work, but those who study the history of the past 
will fully understand the noble lesson of their lives. 

Thomas Meehan. 


THE WEATHER, 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending July 9, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :-— 

“The weather has continued in an unsettled and 
most unseasonable condition in all parts of the 
kingdom. Thunder and lightning have been of 
frequent occurrence in most parts of England, and 
at some of the Irish stations, and the falls of rain at 
times very heavy. In the south of London on the 

5 on an inch of rain fell in the short space of half an 
our. 

“The temperature has again been below the mean, 
the deficit in most districts varying from 4° to 6°. 
The highest of the maxima, which were recorded on 
somewhat irregular dates, ranged from 63° in ‘ Scot- 
land, W.,’ to 71° in the ‘Midland Counties’ and 
England, 8.W.’ The lowest of the minima were 
generally registered towards the close of the week, 
when the thermometer fell to 32° in ‘Scotland, N.,’ 
34° in ‘Ireland, N.,’ and to between 37° and 42° in 
most other districts. At Newton Reigny (in ‘Eng- 
land, N.W.’) the minimum on the 9th is reported to 
have been as low as 30°. 

“ Rainfall has been rather less than the mean in 
Scotland, as well as in the north-west of England 
and north of Ireland, but in most other parts of the 
kingdom an excess is shown, especially in the east 
and south of England. 

“ Bright sunshine has continued very deficient 
generally, the percentage of the possible amount of 
duration in most districts varying from 15 to 28. 
In ‘Scotland, N.,’ the percentage was 35, and in 
the ‘ Channel Islands,’ 36. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 21. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 


twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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4, MripnanD Cos. ... | 5 below 2 0 |— 257/+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 4 below | 106 0 |— 296/+ 204 
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6. ScoTLAND, W. ... | 4 be!ow 76 0 |— 176/+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 5 below 85 0 —_ 212 + 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 3 below | 10% O |— 272|+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. .,. | 4 below | 85 0 |—173\+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. ... | 3 below | 100 0 |— 155}+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 2 below | 114 QO |— 223/+ 154 
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0. Scornanp, N. .,, | 1 less 122 | 19.3 | 35 31 
1, ScoTLanD, E. 1 less 104 14.6 15 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 0 (aver.)} 95 | 11.6 | 17 27 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 5 more 98 11.5 22 29 
4. MipLanp Cos. ... | 0 (aver.)| 89 | 11.4 | 18 26 
5 ENGLAND, S. 6 more 92 | 13.1 20 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 2 less 94 | 20.6] 16 3 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 2 less 98 | 11.9 16 29 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 2 more 99 15.8 33 34 
9. IRELAND, N. ,,. | 4 less 101 | 17.4} 18 29 
10. IRELAND, S. +. | 1 more 94 | 188] 28 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 2 more 115 | 14.7} 36 38 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_+—_—__ 


REPORTS OF SHOWS.—Several show reports 
have been received by us, viz., Ipswich and East of 
England, Glasgow and West of Scotland, Chertsey 
and District, which we hope to be enabled to insert 
in our next issue. 


Ants in Turr: Constant Reader, There are many 
ways of getting rid of these intruders; two that 
are effectual, and not injurious to vegetation, are 
carbolic acid and Osier-bark steep. The former 
should be diluted with twelve times its weight of 
water, and poured or squirted into their haunts ; 
the latter—which is the water in which Willow 
bark and Osiers for basket-making are steeped 
before peeling—can be used undiluted. 


Heepaczous Prants: W. C. 8: See our numbers 
for January 21, and February 4, of this year. 
Hardy Flowers, by W. Robinson (Macmillan & 
Co., London); Thomson’s Handy Book of the 


Flower Garden (W. Blackwood & Sons, London 
and Edinburgh). 


Laruyrus carureus: S. § N.S. Co. Very pretty 
and worth extended culture, but, of course, no 
novelty. 


Lerruce: A Constant Reader. We have no acquaint- 
ance with the variety you mention. 


Maenorra: W. A. G. Cut it back in September, 
early, the plant will then have time to develope 
incipient wood-buds by the springtime, when it 
should bristle with young growths, which may 
then be thinned out, leaving the strongest and 
best placed, 


Names or Prants: 4. C. 1, probably Cutoneaster 
nepalensis; 2, Tussilago farfara (Coltsfoot); 3, 
Agrostemma Githago; 4, Agrostis vulgaris.—C, 
A, 1, Phyllanthus nivosus; 2, Primula obconica ; 
3, Lychnis flos jovis; 4, Tradescantia virginica. 
—Lymington. The seed vessels of one of the 
Poplars; you do not send leaf, so we cannot tell 
you which—probably the Canadian. — Tyro. 1, 
Mackaya bella; 2, Selaginella cisia ; 3, Selaginella 
denticulata ; 4, Euphorbia cyparissias; 5, Sedum 
rupestre ; 6, Papaver nudicaule.—D. J. W. Trache- 
lium cceruleum, white variety —W. S. 1, Rhus 
cotinus; 2, Escallonia rubra, white variety.—H. 
J. R. Arum dracunculus, Ornithogalum arabicum. 
— Constant Reader. 1, Euphorbia cyparissias ; the 
Saxifrage next week.—C. A. Z. 1, Caccinia glauca ; 
2, Iris ochroleuca ; 3, an Allium, not recognisable ; 
4, Sempervivum montanum; 5, Veronica; 6, Scu- 
tellaria (see next week),—Cefutilla. Habenaria 
chlorantha (Butterfly Orchis).—J. Z. 1, Spergula 
arvensis; 2, Polygonum aviculare (Knot-grass, so 
called because it is not agrass).—J, C. Ross. Cym- 
bidium aloefolium.—Hy. Corder, Cirrhma fusco- 
luteum.—7. Horsman. Odontoglossum luteo-pur- 
pureum, which has been fertilised —J. McL. Cra- 
twgus, probably C. tanacetifolia, but it is impos- 
sible to say for certain from the specimen. Send 
when in fruit.—G. 8. Probably Iris spuria. The 
Lupin is a pretty form. Aquilegia specimens 
insufficient.—J. B. Hieracium aurantiacum. 


Onton: O. § M. The bulb resembles Early Nocera ; 
at any rate it is early, and therefore deserving of 
notice. Should make a pickling Onion if taken 
at the proper time. 


Rose: J. K. The union of two Roses on one stalk 
is not uncommon. Many thanks. 


Royar Horricutturat Socrery: Grey-Beard. — 
There is happily now no reason whatever to 
despair. Things have not been so favourable for 
many years. The Council has worked hard, and 
done wonders in the time, and, as there is still 
much to be done, we have no doubt they will take 
note of the circumstances you mention. 


Suetts: Constant Reader, The little conical shells 
found in a pot in which Eucharis amazonic1 was 
growing, are either Rissoa ulve or Odostomia 
conoidea. J. O. W. 


Morn: 4. Z, Sphinx ligustri, not uncommon. 


Tomatos: J. F., G. B., and Others. Yes. Try the 
effect of sulphate of copper, as recommended last 
week (p. 15), and let us know the result. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: — J. V. V., Brussels. — Prof. 
Cornu, Paris. — J. H. K., Haarlem. —T. H. P. — M. C. C.— 
J. W.—H. G.— Dr. B. — Dickson, Brown & Tait. —J. K.— 

A. d’Hene.—J. D. & Sons.—D. M.—J. C. —E. P., Ghent. — 
H.M. Consul, Diisseldorf—Baron V. Miuieller.—J. J.— 
R. H. P.—W. S.—S. Davis—J. S.—F. R.—J. E.—J. R.— 
D. C.—J. W. S. & Co.—Camjee—R. W. P.—J. R. J.—E. J. 
—A. D,—Deane & Co.—R. M. R.—E. F. T.—H. C. & Sons. 
(> Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 

asking questions demanding time and research for theur solution, 

must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


MARKETS. 


es 
COVENT GARDEN, July 12. 


No alteration. Trade bad. James Webber, Whole- 


sale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES, 


s.d.s.d. | s.d.s.d. 
.. 30-6 0} Peaches, dozen .., 2 0-19 0 


Cherries, half-sieve. 
6- 86  Pine-apples, Eng.,lb. 2 0- ... 
0-45 

1 

3 


Grapes, per lb. Pg! 
Kent Cobs, 100 1b....40 
Lemons, per case ..,12 
Melons, each ees 


-45 0| —St. Michael. each 2 0- 5 0 
21 0 Strawberries, Ib. ... 06-10 
0 


0. 
0- 
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VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 6 0- ... | Mushrooms, punnet 1 0-16 
Asparagus, Fr., bund. 1 6- 4 0 | Mustard and Cress, 

— English, 100 ... 3 6-60 punnet ... O4,, 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 1 0- ... | Onions, per bushel... 5 0- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- ... Potatos, per cwt. 40-50 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 8- », kidney, perewt. 4 0-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 26 Rhubarb, per bundle 0 4- ... 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9- 10 Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6- ... 
Endive, per dozen ... 2 0- Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4— Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0-... 
Herbs, per bunch .,. 0 4— Turnips, per bunch, 

Leeks, per bunch .., 0 6- ... new Ex +. O 8-... 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... Vegt. Marrows, each 0 6- ... 


PoTaros.—Jersey Flukes, 6s. to 7s.; do. Kidneys, 6s. to 7s. per 


ewt.; English, 4s. to 5s. per bushel. Trade very heavy. 
Markets blocked. 


PLANTS IN POTS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 Fuchsias, doz. -40-90 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 Heliotropes, dozen... 4 0- 8 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 4 U- 9 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Coleus, dozen --- 3 0- 6 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 
Crassula, per doz, ...10 0-18 0 Marguerites, doz. ... 9 0-12 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 Miguonette, 12 pots 4 0- 8 0 
Draceena terminalis, Musks, dozen -« 16-30 
per dozen .., --.30 0-60 0 | Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
— Viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Euonymus, in var., Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-15 0 
per dozen ose +. 6 0-18 0} — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Evergreens, in var., — scarlet, dozen ... 30-90 
per dozen ro -.. 6 0-24 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz... 6 0-90 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0| Scented Geranium doz3 0- 6 0 
Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 79) — Verbena, perdoz. 4 0- 6 0 
Foliage plants, vari- | Spireeas, dozen . 6 0-12 0 
ous,each .., .., 2 0-10 | Zinnia, per dozen ... 4 0- 6 0 


BEDDING-OUT PLAN‘rs. 
Per dozen, 1s. to 2s.; per box, Is. to 3s. 


Cut FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 6 0- 8 0 Orange Lily, 12 bun. 6 0-12 0 
— French, per bun. 2 0- 3 0 | Pansies, 12 bun. -16-30 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0-20] — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3- 0 6 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0| Pinks, 12 bun.... ... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12 bun. ... 4 0-60 
annual, 12bun. ... 1 0- 30 Primulas, double, 12 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6 3 0 sprays co +. 09-10 
Delphiniums, 12 bun, 3 0- 6 0 Pyrethrutms, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6- 16 
bunches -.. 20-4 0} — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12blooms 1 6- 40] — red, perdozen ... 1 0- 20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6-10] — s, 12 bunches 3 0- 6 0 
Tris, various, 12 bun. 3 0- 9 0| — Safrano, dozen... 0 9- 1 6 
Lilium longiflorum, — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-12 0 
12 blooms ... --- 30-50 |Spirea,12bun. ... 40-60 
— candidum, 12 bl. 0 9-16 Stephanotis, 12 apr. 20 40 
— per bunch --- 1 6- 2 6 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 3 0-6 0 
— (Orange) perbun. 1 0- 2 0 | SweetSultan,12bun. 3 0- 60 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U o- 1 0 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
«*« Orchid bloom in great variety, but the demand not 


very good. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 


SPITALFIELDs : July 11.—Good supplies of all kinds 
of fresh vegetables, Peas, new Potatos, &c.; trade 
fairly active, at undermentioned quotations :—Fruit: 
Black Currants, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per half sieve; red, 
9s. 6d. to 6s. do. ; Raspberries, 7d. to 9d. per punnet ; 
Strawberries, 2s. Gd. to 3s. 3d, per peck; do. in 
punnets, 3s. Gd. to 5s. per dozen punnets; English 
Cherries, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per half sieve; foreign do. 
1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per bushel ; Gooseberries, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per half sieve; English Tomatos, 3s. to 4s. per 
peck. Vegetables: Cabbages, 2s. to 4s. 6d. per tally ; 
Peas, 5s. to 7s. per sack ; do.,2s. to 3s. 6d. per sieve ; 
spring Onions, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per dozen bunches; 
Carrots, 2s. 6d. to 3s. do.; Turnips, 2s. to 8s. do.; 
Parsley, 1s.to 1s, 6d. do.; Mint, 1s. tos. 6d. do.; Rhu- 
barb, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per dozen bundles ; foreign 
Onions, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per box of about 112 lb.; 
frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s. per dozen ; Endive, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. do.; Cos Lettuces, 2d. to 4d. per score; Beet- 
roots, 6d. to 8d. per dozen. 


POTATOS. 


Borouen anp Sprrarrienps: July 10. — With 
increased supplies, new Potatos are sensibly moderate 
in price. Quotations :—Jersey kidneys, 6s. to 7s. ; 
do. round, 5s. to 6s. 6d.; Cherbourg rounds, 6s, to 8s. 
per ewt. 

Spitatrierps anp Coxumsra: July 11.—Quota- 
tions :—New: Jersey kidneys, 5s. to 5s. 6d.; do. 
flukes, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; St. Malo rounds, 3s. to 
4s.; Lisbon do., 5s.; Cherbourg do., 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Srratrorp : July 10.—Quotations :—New : Dutch, 
2s. 3d. per bushel; Cherbourg, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; Jersey 
kidneys, 5s. to 6s.; St. Malo rounds, 4s. to 4s. 6d. ; 
du. kidneys, 4s. 9d. to 5s. per cwt. 
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HILL & SMITH’S 


THOMAS’S 


BLACK VARNISH] TRAINING TRELLISES. 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons. 


Every Cask bears the above 


CA UTI O JN , —Resistered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations, 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, F.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin, 


The “Gardener’s Friend” 


HOT=WATER BOILER, 


For Greenhouses, Vineries, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, &¢, 


Advantages 

Equally ap- 

ony a CORN plicable for Do- 
Bx mesticorWare- 


aS house Heating, 
Ha) Meat 
| | o li emetic, 

| r Ta) x 


Minimum 
Cost of Setting. 
Free Access to 
all Flues. 

Certain Con- 
tinuance of 
Heating at 
night. 

No Night 
Watching re- 
quired, 

Slow 
bustion. 

Minimum 
Cost for Fuel. 

Large Heat- 

= ing Surface. 
Equally Suited for Gas Coke, common or Anthracite Coal. 
For full particulars and Prices apply to the Manufacturers. 


JOHN WARNER & SONS, *'Gxitotczate, ee 1” 


And The Foundry Works, Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 13d., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 1} yard,. 44d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. / 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds, 


ETTING.—Buy your Netting direct from 


the Makers. Write for sample piece, of our best quality, 

waterproof, tanned and oiled, 4 yards by 50 yards, 8s.; second 
quality, 5s. 6d. Anysize made toorder. Trade supplied. 
SPASHETT anpD CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


Com- 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 


sticks. Training plants towalls, 


NZ SKK 

OOOO “eee by 3 feet ee 2s. each. 

POQQQLEEZZAI 

RICK] eteet ky eect. Se ench 
» SS 4 feet by Gfeet ... Bs. each. 


Made any size to order at 
following prices :— 
2 in. 14 in. mesh, 
+d. per foot super. 


6 in. 4 in. 
2d. 3d. 


3 in. 
33d. 4d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO,, 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
] erintendence of 
ie ibe HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural. Depot, 107, Church Street, Eepmee Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


ARDEN REQUISITES.— Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 

, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
WATSON ae SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


GARDEN NETTING. 
S. A. SANDS (.. W2iitnnas)s 


Manufacturer of Hexagon and Chiswick Garden Nets. 


Warranted to Protect Bloom from Frost, Winds, Hail, and 
Fruit from Birds, Wasps, &c. 


Patterns and Prices Free per Post. 


Address—S. A. SANDS, 
THURLAND STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
YT BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Baterbare Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, B.C. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


s 


SILVESTER’S earenr TRE NTHAM BOILER 


7 5 ik 
TANT for all heating purposes, and is on 

Risned Byte PATENTEE. All other kinds of Bou 

PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILRTING A = 


RPTUS manufactured by 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars or application. 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anp CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they Gave have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 


Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. a. 
2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet) paoxin g 3 ae e 
slight frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Gasesiitrcs Oo 


6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet x ) 
The elas is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & co., 
Hothouse Builders and ese ete 
CULTURAL WORKS, 5 
ROYAL HORTI pes : i 
nudon Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c.,° 
hondon Agent, Tiolloway Road, N. ? 
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Estate Sales. 
The best County Sas i peg ae Sales of 


HE WORCESTER “HERALD, the largest 
and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
’ and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
eo one ne WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
Aa London. in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 

ny 2 

ILCHARD NETTING G, 3inch mesh, 1 yards free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

wide, 9d. yard; extra stout strong TANNED NET, Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 

2 yards wide, 1d. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards 
wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New 
TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide, 13d. yard; 2 yards wide, 3d. 
yard ; 4 yards wide, 6d. yard; Ww yards wide, Is. 6d. yard. 
COTTON NET, nine meshes to square inch, 14 yard wide, 6d. 


to 7d, yard run. 
W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 


RUSSIA MATS & RAFFIA 
NEW SEASON’S ARCHANGEL MATS, 


Taganrog, Petersburg, and every other description © 
of Russian Mats. 


RAFFIA FIBRE. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS on APPLICATION. 


JAMES T. ANDERSON, 


135. COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 
8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14X12, 20X12, 18x 16,-24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 2loz. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. perewt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from ds. 6d. per oD —Full Price List on applica 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for givi ng publicity to announcements of 
this class, It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 

HE WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 

and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 

bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 

tion, moderate charge. Specimen free, Price 2d, Published 

Friday for Saturday. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


+ AW r MANY 
F ere alee = oe i eT Se ae rae ¥ Pept see 
beautiful variations of common Ferns, and instructions for | Is, sewed. : a 
their cultivation, splendidly illustrated. Price, 2s. td. ri enone BRADBURY, AGNEW anp CO., 9, Bouverie 
F treet, E.C, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


orrected up to Date. 


CALENDAR. 


New Edition, 


Pow tO N’S 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 
By the late Str JOSEPH PAXTON, M-P., Hkprinied from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 8d., Post-free $id. ; 


Twenty-five Copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WORKS FOR THE POSSESSORS OF GARDENS. 


GARDEN. A 
A New Ejlition. 


MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER 
Guide to the Management and Adornment of Gardens of every size. 


Fcap. cloth, price 7s, 


HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN GARDENING. A Handy Manual for the Improved Cultivation 
of all Vegetables. By Writrram Eantry, Author of “ How to Grow Mushrooms,” “ How 


to Grow Asparagus,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 4s, 6d, 


HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. By Wmi1m Eartery. Price 1s, stitched, 


THE ART OF GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. By Rey. 0. Fisurr. Fourth 


Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 1s. 


HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. A popular Explanation of the best Method of Culture. 
By Wit11am Eartey. Price 1s, stitched. : 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Bouverie Street, E.C. 


THE “NEW EASY” 
LAWN MOWER. 


Has an Open Steel 
Roller. 

A man can work a 
24-inch machine, cutting 
Grass 5 inches high clean 
to roots. 


There is no easier 
working, no _ better 
finished, no stronger, no 
more durable mower in 
the market, 


The Front Roller, with 
simple adjustment, en- 
ables the machine to cut 
very close to the ground, 
and to do fine work, 


“NEW 4 = 
‘ Un Easy 


The machine will also 
cut verges. 


Ss Tobe obtained through 
all the leading Tron- 
mongers or Seedsmen, or 


cute 2 ine INCH E from the Sole Licensees— 


SELIC. SONNEWTHAL & C0. 


85, Guest Victoria St., London, E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
55, Lionel St., Birmingham. 
Plans and Estimates on 
application. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


binieead Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


BOULTON & PAUL 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
THE NEW 
“ECLIPSE” SHADING 


(REGISTERED). 


i i 


A GREEN c COLOURING WASH 
For Conservatories, Greenhouses, and similar structures. 
The best and most economical Shading before the public. 
Sold in ls. tins sufficient for 100 square feet, is easily applied, 
and one dressing will stand the whole season. 
Trade price on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. WILSON SERPELL, 
Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
21, CORNWALL STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B, A Tin with full instructions post-free for ls. 3d, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 


Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines ., £0 3 0 | 15 Lines ., £0 8 6 
SamtmameniincyeG |G) a Sse Oi ae) 
6-<;, ..0dOam4nOulnit7 et eennO 20 6 
en OA Gl TS 4) és, OO 
8), a OMS EO MAO me. 0.410 16 
9 pee OWE IG) 320 Bae): 0.11 0 
Me BOG OPO i, 5 ORM 
11 es Beees0 a6 POD aah 0 12 10 
1S he EON Os creed, 10; 12° 6 
13). deine BOtnae CM Odean ONIS 0 
LAOS ae SoS OM OS os -, vec Obilias 26 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
Tf set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BrirrHs, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week Must reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
{THE UNITED Kiyepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
73. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 
FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RicwaRps. 


Pouswissine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


= 


MARK, 


RTONS 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certaiit 
remcdy for 


(90k INDIGESTION 2 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Menthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. I4d., 2s. gd. and IIs. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
BES.—All who Grow Plants or Fruit should 


have Bees. ‘‘The most practical work that has ap- 
peared” (The Field) is Webster's Book of Bee-Keeping. ‘‘We 
believe this is the first really practical, well written, and low 
priced work of the kind yetissued.”—Poultry. Price1s.,cloth 1/6. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


Pee oe — Energetic man, used to 

Market Nursery, to join Advertiser. Good position, easy 
distance from Covent Garden. Good opportunity for a young 
man with small capital.—H. D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Borough of Guildford. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


CASTLE 
(pee URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY 
are desirous of 
ENGAGING a person as GARDENER and CARETAKER 
at the Castle Pleasure Grounds. 


The wages will be 25s. per week, with a residence in the 
grounds, Applicants must not be under 30 or over 45 years 
of age. 


Applications, with testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ GARDENER,” 
must be sent to me at my Office on or before the 16th July inst. 


FERDINAND SMALLPEICE, Town Clerk. 
Guildford.—July 5, 1888. 


ANTED, HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER, where three others are kept, An active, 

steady, married man, with thorough knowledge of his duties. 

Good personal character.—R. H. OTTER, Esq., Queenwood, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 
DENER, in a Small Place, an active, intelligent man, 
thoroughly experienced, willing to be useful indoors.—Address, 
stating wages and full particulars, Miss ALICE LUSHINGTON, 
Kingsley, Alton, Hants. Unsuitable applications cannot be 
acknowledged. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 
DENER, in Middlesex, for good Flower and Kitchen 
Garden with small Conservatory. Must be willing to make 
himself generally useful. Wife to undertake Laundry. 
Cottage, gas, and 22s. per week. Washing, by contract, ab ut 
20s. more.—Particulars of age, family, experience, and character 
to E. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Nursery Foreman. ‘ : 

W ANTED, a thoroughly experienced and 

energetic MAN, as above ; must be well up in 
Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., and general Nursery Management. 
None need apply whose character will not bear the strictest 
investigation. — Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, 
experience, salary expected, &c., NURSERYMAN, Messrs. 
Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Forest Tree Foreman. 
ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a thoroughly 
practical and efficient steady, reliable, and obliging 
MAN.—Apply, stating experience, and where gained, age, 
salary expected, &c., to Messrs. DICKSONS, Chester. 


ANTED, for a first-class Florist and Nursery 
Business, a practical FOREMAN; married, without 
family preferred. One who thoroughly understands Growing 
Grapes, Vegetables, Bouvardias, Eucharis, Roses, &c., and 
Forcing Early Flowering Bulbs for Market. Must be a first- 
class Propagator, and able to Keep Books at Nursery. House 
and vegetables found.—Apply, stating age, wages, experience, 
and references, to H., 221, High Street, Lewes. 


ANTED, a PROPAGATOR and-SA LES- 
MAN. Must be well up in the Propagation of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Camellias, &c. Must be experienced in the Growing 
of Cucumbers, Tomatos, and general Market Stuff in quantities. 
State lowest wages.—RIDER BROS., Heath Nurseries, Mcor- 
town, Leeds. 


ANTED, a first-class GROWER of Plants 


and Cut Flowers, Cucumbers and Tomatos for Market. 
—Apply, stating wages required, age, experience, and where 
gained, to J. ILLMAN, The Nur-ery, Lincoln. 


ANTED, an active MAN, age 26, accus- 

tomed to grow for Covent Garden Market, Cut 

Flowers, Grapes, Tomatos, &e. Used topacking. Wages 22s. 
weekly.—_GROWER, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Vee, a steady, pushing Man, with good 
address, as SALESMAN; also PROPAGATOR and 
GROWER of Plants and Cut Flowers in quantity, for a 
Private Trade. Must have fair }nowledge of Outdoor Nursery 
Stock for Villa Gardens, &c. Character must bear strictest 
inquiry.—Apply, stating age, wages required, with re ercnces, 
to JAS. SMITH, Nurseryman, Birkenhead. 


Head Shopman or Manager. 
\Vi SSSI a thoroughly competent MAN, 
to take the Superintendenve of a large Retail Seed 
Business. Must thoroughly understand the Trade in all its 
branches.—State what experience had, age, &c., to THOM- 
SON’S Seed Warehouses, Birmingham. 


Head Shopman. 
‘Ves by a thoroughly qualified MAN, to 


take the Superintendence of a large Retail Business. 
Must thoroughly understand Vegetable, Flower, and Bulb 
Departments. May have to Travel occasionally. Unexceptional 
references required.—State salary required, where last em- 
ployed, age, &c., S.S., Messrs. Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, 
London, E. 


W ANTED, for Branch Business, in London 

Suburb, a SHOPMAN, under 25 years of age, with 
experience in Plants, Bouquets, &., also in Seeds and Bulbs. 
—State antecedents and wages previously received, to B. R., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To the Seed Trade. ee . 
RAVELLERW—A large Retail Firm in 
the Provinces, REQUIRES a REPRESENTATIVE, who 
thoroughly knows the Seed Trade in allits branches, and has 
been accustomed to Trayelandattend Markets. Toa thoroughly 
competent man a liberal salary will be given.—Address, with 
full particulars of experience, where last employed and how 
long, age, &c., SEEDS, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Wholesale Seed Trade. 


ANTED, a TRA VELLER.—Apply, stating 


age and experience, and salary required, to MARINER, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


ANTED, a smart LAD, accustomed to 

Packing Flowers. Must have a good reference, 

Wages about 10s. to 12s. per week._MARSHALL BROS. AnD 
CO., Barnham Junction, Bognor. 


SER, Gardeners and Others, to accept 
AGENCY for our CHOICE CEYLON TEAS, to Sell 
among Private Families. We give 6d. per pound on the 2s. 
(wonderful value) and pay carriage. Weekly earnings 40s. 
Apply for samples, free— UNITED TEA GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Union Court, E.C. (Est. 1877.) Name paper. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. Fietcuer, late Foreman in the gardens, 
Eastwick Park, Leatherhead, has been appointed 
Head Gardener in the place of Mr. 8. AcEr. 


Mr, R. McInrosu, late Head Gardener at the 
Abbey, Great Grimsby, has been appointed Head 
Gardener to Frnrx Copsorp, Esq., Cobbold 
Lodge, Felixstow. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, tt is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands rt may fall from negotiating tt. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. : 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are ina position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we will recommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD snp SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh. 


To Noblemen and Gentiemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFES, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


ICHARD SMITH awnpnd CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


( } ARDENER (Hap), or ORCHID GROWER, 

where two or more are kept.—Age 33, married, 10 
family; well up in the Cultivation of Orchids, Fruit, Stove, 
and Greenhouse Plants; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
Has been three and a half years with Captain Vere Hopegood. 
Can be well recommended as to ability and moral character.— 
W. SORLEY, Gardener, Craigieburn House, Moffat. 


ARDENER (Hap); age 35, married — 

Mr. A. BEECH, Head Gardener to Edgar Hibbert, Esq., 
Ashby St. Ledger’s Lodge, Rugby, will be pleased to recom- 
mend a thorough practical man as above. Highest references. 


ARDENER (Heap).—Mr, Moornovssr, 

Leyswood Gardens, Groombridge. Tunbridge Wells, can 

highly recommend his Foreman, who has been with him seven 
years.—Address as above. 


( PAIS DS (H=zAp).—Earl CowPEr wishes 
to recommend his late Head Gardener at Brocket Hall. 

Leaving because the place is let. Well up in every branch 

of his business.—CHARLES KINNS, Brocket Hall, Welwyn. 


ARDENER (HxEApD), where three or four 

men are kept.—Unmarried; moderate wage. Good all- 

round practical man. Place preferred in the neighbourhood of 
London.—J. B., 28, High Street, Kensington, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap), where two or more are 
kept.—Age 35, married, no family; experienced. Good 
character, £5 willbe paid to any person enabling him to get 
a comfortable situation.—W. H., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


(GG ABRENE (HEAD), where two are kept; 

age 27; married when suited.—C. BLICK ‘an with con- 
fidence recommend to any Lady or Gentleman .equiring a 
steady, trustworthy man as above, T, Lupton, Gardens, 
Summerfield House, Elstree, Herts, 
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( } ARDENER (HeAp).—Age 40; thoroughly 

practical in all branches. Early and Late Forcing, 
Stove Plants, and Orchids, Eleven years in present situation 
Highly recommended.— T, L. BAILEY, Holt House, Mill- 
houses, Sheffield. 


Ga (Heap); age 30, married when 


suited.—Mr. COTTERELL, Spanish Road, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, S.W., wishes to recommend T. Keene as above. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Early and Late Forcing of Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
—Please apply as above. 


i . ARDENER (Heap); age 37. — Miss 

SHERIDAN wishes to recommend S. Pullman. Tho- 
roughly experienced in all branches. Highly successful as an 
exhibitor at Crystal Palace and other shows; had charge of 
Plantations. Fourteen years’ personal character ; left throuzh 
death. — Miss SHERIDAN, 77, Eaton Square, S.W., or, 
S. PULLMAN, Evershot, Dorset. 


ARDENER (first-class Heap Worx1ne).— 

' Age 35; understands his profession in every branch. 

His mother, being an excellent Laundress, could undertake 

the Laundry in a large establishment, also good Dairy Woman. 
Highest characters.—A. B., 58, Tylney Road, Bromley, Kent. 


ARDENER (Heap Work1ne); age 28.— 

Mr. Hope, Gardener to the Earl of Jersey, Middleton 

Park, Bicester, Oxon, can recommend his Foreman, Thos. 

Trollope, as above. Nearly fourteen years’ experience.—Address 
as above. 


Gs (SEconpD) ; age 24,—Mr. G. 


Keates, Temple Gardens, Marlow, Bucks, can with 
confidence recommend J, Fletcher, who has been with him the 
past two years. Abstainer. 


ARDENER (Srconp).— Age 22; eight 

years’ experience. Inside and Out preferred. State 

wages and particulars.—G. MINSHALL, The Gardens, 
Studley Castle, near Redditch. 


(GABDEN ER (Srconp), in Houses.—Age 21; 


six years’ experience. Five years in present situation. 
In and Outdoors. Highest reference.—C. W., Ivy Cottage, 
Weybridge. 


(Ga Sbenen (under SEconp, where five or 


six are kept; or THIRD, in a large establishment.— 
Age 24; two years’ character._F. FRAMPTON, Merley Gar- 
dens, Wimborne. 


( } ARDENER (Unprr).—Young; three and 
a half years’ good character. Eight years’ experience.— 
H. GREEN, Mr. Newman, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


ARDENER (Under) in a Gentleman’s 
Garden.—Age 20; three years’ good character.—W. H., 
Compton’s Brow, Horsham. 
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-) QURNEYMAN, Inside or Out.—Age 20; 


four years’ experience. Bothy preferred.—_F. TYRRELL, 
2, Grovensor Place, Grovensor Road, Hanwell, W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses in a good 


Garden.—Good references.—J. BAKER, 66, Arthur Street, 
Fulham Road, Chelsea, S:W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 21; 

six years’ experience in the Stove and Greenhouse and 

Fruit Houses. Good references. —A. MILLAR, Lealands 
Cottage, Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells. 


OURNEYMAN.—Mr. T. Worrton, Gardener, 
_ Widmerpool Hall, Notts, will be glad to recommend an 
active young man as above, Five years’ experience. Good 
references.—Address as above. 


I MPROVER, in the Houses—Age 20; 
energetic and obliging. Four and a half years’ ex- 
perience Inside and Out. Good character—A. COBBOLD, 
Woodland Cottage, Vanbrugh Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


T? MARKET NURSERYMEN.— ‘Wanted, 
a situation in a good Market Nursery ; steady and indus- 
trious; ten years’ experience.—J. H., 63, Uvedale Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


ARDENER (Unprer).— Age 21. Three 
years’ character from last place.—R. E., 4, Effingham 
Road, Lee Green, S.E. 


( a (Heap Worxrna).—Age 39, 

marrried, one daughter (age 12). Twenty-four years’ 
thorough experience in all branches. Good character and 
testimonials.—C. C., Hillfarrance, Taunton. 


( og LEE (Heap Worxrne).—Middle- 

aged, married; has a thorough practical knowledge of 
the profession in all its branches. Three and a half years in 
last situation; eight years previous. Excellent references.— 
A. B., 18, Welham Street, Grantham. 


a (Heap Worxktne).—Age 46, 
married, no family; well experienced in growing 
Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucambers, Tomates, Flower and 
Kitchen Garden, &c. Four years’ good character.—D. B., The 
Gardens, Oak Lodge, Southgate, N. 


( ele (Heap Work1ne), where three 

or four are kept.—Age 39, married; good practical 
knowledge in all branches of Gardening. Excellent references 
from past employers. —J. B., Murrell’s Cottages, Crawley 
Road, Horsham, Sussex. 


( TAEDENER (Heap Worxtne); age 30, 
single at present; four years’ good character.—Mr. 
ALDERMAN, The Gardens, Effingham Hill, Dorking, highly 
recommends his Foreman, S. Bigwood, as above. Thoroughly 
trustworthy and competent. * 


( a nah (Heap Workxrne). — Single; 

experienced in Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. Good 
recommendations. Country preferred.—TOMS, 2, Station 
Cottages, Broxbourne, or Paul & Sons’ Herbaceous Nursery, 
Broxbourne. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxtna).—Age 382, 

married.—Advertiser begs to offer his services to any 
Nobleman or Gentleman requiring a thoroughly practical and 
energetic man inall departments. Seventeen years’ experience 
in first-class places. Highly recommended. — W. COOK, 
Turnford, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


eee (Heap Worxrna).—Age 36, 


married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience. Highly recommended as an industrious, competent, 
and trustworthy Gardener. First-rate Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Grower.— W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. a 


oe (Heap Worxrne); age 30.— 


Mr. AGGiss, Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Effingham, wil] be pleased to recommend his Foreman as a 
thoroughly practical man, well up in Plant and Fruit Culture, 
and General Gardening. Good references. Three ‘years here 
as General Foreman.—W. PROSSER, Tusmore Park Gardens, 
Bicester, Oxon. 


ARDENER (Heap,orgood SInGLE-HANDED). 
—Age 38, married; twenty years’ experience in all 
branches; seven years in present situation; twelve years 
previous.—H. M., 3, South Terrace, Franklin Road, Norbiton. 


ee SU eNeE, good.—Can be recommended by 
Mr. T, WOOD, Eastville, Bristol. 


( \ ARDENER (Workina); age 33, married, 

two children.—Lord DyNEVoR wishes to recommend his 
Foreman, who has been with him ten years.—Dynevor Castle, 
Llandilo, South Wales. 


rae (good SiInGLE-HANDED).—Age 


25; has obtained thorough practical knowledge of Fruit, 
Plant, and Vegetable Growing in well-kept gardens. Highest 
references. Please state full particulars. — P., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


= SS SS ee eee 
( ; ARDENER (Srncrz-wanpep).—Age 32; 

married when suited. Thoroughly practical; willing 
tobe useful. Total abstainer. Good references.—State wages 
to J. F., Abbey Mount, Belvidere, Kent. 


ee Se a a 
( : ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED).— Age 32, 

married, no children; three vears’ good character; five 
years previous. Well up in Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables.— 
J. P., 7, Barnwell Road, Brixton, S.W. 


SS eee 
ARDENER (Sinere-wanvep, or good 
SECOND).—Understands Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


references. Total abstainer.—W., 12, Ross Villas, 
Richmond, 8.W. 


GGEDENER (UnvER).—Age 22; six years 


in last place; Insideand Out. Abstainer.—G. CHANNELL, 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


ARDENER (UnpeEr), where four or five are 

kept.—Age 21; seven years’ experience, Insid» and Out. 

Two years’ good character from present situation,—G. T. BR. 
19, Perey Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ARDENER, or COWMAN.—Age 30, 

married ; thoroughly understands his duties. Four anda 
half years’ good character.—W. P., 3, Rose Villas, Livingstone 
Road, Thornton Heath. 


ANDSCAPE GARDENER.—A GenrtLeMan 

will have much pleasure in recommending a really clever 

person of great taste and judgment.—X. X., Gurileners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


URSERY MANAGER.—Mr. James Coie 
having terminated his engagement with Messrs. Ireland & 
Thomson. Edinburgh, with whom he has been upwards of eight 
years, will be glad to hear of any first-class house requiring his 
services.—Claremont Grove, Didsbury, Manchester. 


URSERY FOREMAN, Indoor.—Married ; 


thoroughly urderstands his business. Best of references. 
Experienced in London Trade.—Y.., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN, in a good establishment. —Age 

27; twelve years’ experience in good establishments. 

Two and a half years as Foreman in present situation.—J. 
GARDENER, Thames Ditton House, Kingston-on-Thames. 


JPOREMAN ,in the Houses.—Age 26; twelve 
years’ experience, including eight for exhibition. 
Excellent testimonials, — FOREMAN, 35, Stamford Road, 
Fulham, S.W. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; eleven 
years’ experience in good places; good references from 


last and previous employers.—G. LILLEY, Thorney, near 
Peterborough, Cambs. 


rp\O MARKET NURSERYMEN. -— Wanted, a 

situation in a Market Nursery. Been used to Soft- 
wooded Stuff and Ferns. Three years’ reference.—H. J. FAY, 
Clive Road, Kingston, Portsmouth. 


TS NURSERYMEN.— Wanted, by a young 

man (age 22), a situation ina Nursery. Used to general 
Plant Growing—G. L., Holmwood Cottage, Canbury Park 
Road, Kingston, Surrey. ; 


pe MARKET GARDENERS, — Situation 
required by young man (age 26, single); used to Growing 
Grapes, Tomatos, Cucumbers for Market.—J. LIDDIARD, 
High Street, Cheshunt, Herts, 


‘P.O GENTLEMEN, &c.—Wanted, a situation 

for a respectable Lad (age 16), under a good Gardener, 
Strong, and willing to make himself useful.—Mrs. LEE, 
6, Prittlewell Square, Southend, Essex, 


O GARDENERS.—A youth (age 19), 


desirous of Learning Gardening, would give £5 premium, 
Ireland or neighbourhood of Liverpool preferred.—A., Don- 
nington Castle House, Newbury, Berks, 


( a BOY.—Wanted, for a young Lad, 

a situation as Garden Boy under a good Gardener or 

pe H., Mott’s Farm, Leyswood, Groombridge, 
ussex, 


T° SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS.—Wanted 


the Management of a Business, or Branch, by a married 
couple (without encumbrance). Thoroughly experienced in 
all departments of the Trade. High-class testimonials from 
leading firms, and security if desired.—S. S., 1, Camden 
Terrace, High Road, Chiswick. 


. To Florists. 
MAXAGER, BUYER, SALESMAN, &.— 
i First-class West End experence and reference, and 


practical in all branches.—A. B. 6, Woodfield Road, Harrow 
Road, Paddington, W. 


Seed Trade, 
MANAGER or SHOPMAN.—Advertiser has 


a thorough knowledge of all branches of the Seed 
and Bulb Trade. Fifteen years’ experience in leadin, 
vincial Houses, First-class references,—‘* 895,” Keith 
Edinburgh. 


pro- 
Co., 


OREMAN, in a Nobleman’s establishment.— 
Age 27; in last {place three years as Foreman. Good 
recommendations. Also a YOUTH of 17 I can recommend. 
Has been three years with me. Wishes to improve in General 
Work.—STEPHEN CASTLE, West Lynn Vineyard, Norfolk. 


OREMAN, or Srconp, in a good estab- 

lishment.—Age 24; eight years’ experience. Can 
be thoroughly recommended from previous employers.— 
W. CASTLE, Reading Street, St. Peters, Ramsgate Kent. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER 


of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Plants, 
and Cut Flowers, in quantity, for Market.—S. E., 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


FOREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 


—Age 27; thoroughly experienced Inside and Out. 
Excellent references.—L. R., 17, Portland Road, Mottingham, 
Kent. 


PROPAGATOR, in Provincial Nursery, Hard 


and Soft-wooded.— Age 24; Grapes, Tomatos, Cu- 
cumbers, &c.—D. BARNES, The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


To Nurserymen. 
ROWER.—Age 23; amongst Soft-wooded 


Plants, Ferns, &c. Used to Market Growing. Good 
references.—H. C., Oak Cottage, Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN (First), or FOREMAN 
under Glass,— Age 23; six years’ good character.— 
W. HUBBARD, Highleigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


-) OURNEYMAN (Frrst).—J. TrinpEr, Gar- 


dener to Sir Henry Mildmay, Dogmersfield Park, Winch- 
field, would be glad to recommend a strong, active, and 
industrious young man of good character. 


ee 
gp OUBNEYMAN (First), in the Houses,— 

Age 23; eight years’ experience. Good references from 
present and previous employers.—W. H., The Gardens, 
Lockerley Hall, Romsey, Hants, 


To Nurserymen and Florists, 
OREMAN; age 23, well educated, and of 
thorough business habits, seeks an engagement with the 
above.—Well up in the general routine of the Nursery and 
Florist’s Business, Wreaths, Crosses, Bouquets, &c. Seven 
years’ good character from present employer. Good Salesman, 


Total abstainer.—H. S. F., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SSS eee 

O NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS — 

Advertiser with six years’ horticultural experience, seeks 

a situation in a good business house. Wages not an object.— 
J. MACFARLANE, Burton, Westmoreland. 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience. 
Well up in Seed, Plants, and Nursery Stock.—J. H., 
The Birches, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


KSt4te, or good NURSERY.—Useful Man 
for Carpentering, Painting, Glazing, Pipe-fitting, 

Rockery, Rustic Work in Wood, Cork, or Cement, &¢e.— 

CARTWRIGHT, 30, Elgin Terrace, Maida Vale, W. 


Hye spr MAN, on a Gentleman’s Estate, or to 


do the Repairs of an Estate of Houses.—Thoroughly 
good. Total abstainer. Good references from last places,— 
X. Y. Z., 53, Whistler Street, Drayton Park, N. 


OLLOWAY’S | PILLS. — Depression of 
Spirits, Debility.—Some defect in digestion is generally 
the cause of mental depression.» On rectifying disordered 
stomach, the long list of gloomy thoughts retires, and is sue- 
ceeded by more hopeful “aul more happy feelings. Holloway’s 
Pills have been renowned far and wide for effecting desirable 
change without inconveniencing the morbidly sensitive or 
delicate organism. They remove all obstructions, regulate all 
secretions, and correct depraved humours by purifying the 
blood and invigorating the stomach. Their medicinal virtues 
reach, relieve, and stimulate every organ and gland in the body, 
whereby the entire system is renovated. ‘0 medicine ever 
before discovered acts so beneficially upon the blood and 
circulation as Holloway’s celebrated Pills, 
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Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


CROMPTOR 
& FAWKES, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


CHELMSFORD. 


NEW BOOK of Photo-Litho- 
graphed Sketches of Winter Gar- 
dens, Ranges of Hothouses, Viner- 
jes, Architectural Conservatories, 
&e., of various Designs and Sizes, 
recently constructed, erected, fitted, 
and heated complete by us in differ- 
ent parts of the country; with par- 
ticulars of the most successful Hot- 
water Heating Apparatus of the 
century. Post-free on application. 


4-in. Expansion Jo \¢ Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Tllustrated revised price List on application. free. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


THE SPHINGTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE COMPANY, Lisutep, 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. 


Unequalled for Dura piivae Pies, and Lightness. Practically Indestructible. Will wear out ten 
dinary Hoses, and withstand unlimited pressure. 
IT CANNOT KINK OR aoiecves3 IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND. RAPIDLY REPLACING ALL OTHER HOSES. 


A Company, as above, having been formed to work the SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE PATENTS, this Hose is now offered to 
the public at the undermentioned unprecedentedly low prices. 


PRICE LIST. PRICE LIST. 
BEST QUALITY RED OR BLACK RUBBER. HOSE FITTINGS. 
Hand-made from best Para Rubber only; no injurious compositions din. fin. Zin, Lin. Lin, 
o adulteration. Hose Screws, per pair .. . 3d/— 3/6 YE 4/6 5/- 
Armoured by the Sphincter Grip Patent process, with Spring Steel Branch Pipe, withTap,Jet, and Rose complete 5/6 T/- 9/- 10/6 12/- 
Galvanised Wire. High-pressure Screw-down Tap for Iron or { 
Zinch. finch. #inch. finch. J-inch in diam. Head Pipe § 5/- 6/6 8/- — 10/- 
8d. 1léd. Is. 14d. 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. per foot. If Screwed Nose, extra.. -/(9 1/8. 2- — 3/- 
Larger sizes on application. Fittings made to any gauge without extra charge. 


For cheaper Hose (not recommended) see Price List. 
Existing Hoses of any description now in use may be armoured at a small cost, thereby adding considerably to their strength and 
durability. “(Special tariff on application.) 
CAUTION. ___The Patents under which the Sphincter Grip Hose is armoured are now the exclusive property of this Company, and the 
Public are cautioned against purchasing worthless and spurious imitations, asinfringements will be promptly prosecuted, 
Tllustrated and Descript've Price Lists Free. Garden Engines, Hose Reels, Pumps, Syringes, Hydronettes, Lawn 
Fountains. Sprinklers, Tap Unions, Hose Screws, Fittings of every Description. 


WATER SUPPLIES.—Reports and Estimates Gratis by Experienced Engineers. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From | To 
jolt Ear ianccma a? a J | ep ead OnE | W. RICHARDS, 
—— | 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
| LONDON, W.C. 
: Ses Rak Eee S OOS 
Please send me “Torx GaRDEN ERS’ CHkOoNIULE” fon 2 eee ee ioe 
commencing ———————,«sfor which I enclose P.O.O. . 


ee Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “tea 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s, 6d, 


Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No. 42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RI’ CHARDS. 


G. C., 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMM OND. ie larder bat eal 


Editorial C eations should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to * The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Soe eaIbe ean Ga SEDEL at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, Aanew & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriara, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM ICE AEDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Gurden, in the said County.—SaTURDAY, July 14, 1888, Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD. 
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FLOWER SHOW. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 18, 1888. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS and MEDALS in PRIZES, for 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, and HONEY, open to 
members of Co-operative Societies throughout the Kingdom, 
also for Skill of Workmen ‘in all Trades for Amateur Work, 
Entomological and other Specimens. Schedules of Prizes on 


SEEM WM. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 
1, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


IVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

The NINTH SUMMER EXHIBITION of Plants, Flowers, 
Fruit, and Vegetables, will be held in Sefton Park, on 
SATURDAY and MONDAY, August 4and6, 1838. Entries Clo-e 
July 28. Schedules of Prizes on application to 


EDWARD BRIDGE, Secretary. 
3, Cedar Terrace, Tarbock Road, Hayton, Liverpool. 


TRHE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of SOUTHAMPTON, 
GREAT SUMMER SHOW. 
AUGUST 4 and 6. 

THREE HUNDRED POUNDS in PRIZES.—£45 for 12 Plants, 
open; £22 for 12 Plants, Gardeners; £15 for Group , open; ~ 
£11 15s. for 6 Dishes of Fruit, Pine excluded, open; and others 
equally liberal. Free to every one subscribing not less than 


5s. Entries close July 28. 
C. S. FUIDGE, Secretary. 


Heckfield House, Bevois Hill. 


Ww ints HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

GRAND SHOW at Salisbury, on THURSDAY, August 23. 
Prizes to the amount of ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY POUNDS 
are offered. For Schedules and all other information, apply to 


W. H. WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. 


The Nurseries, Salisbury. 


plants. 


UTTON’S FLORISTS’ 


Sutton’s Begonia 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
Sutton’s Cyclamen 
Sutton’s Calceolaria Sutton’s Gloxinia 
Sutton’s Cineraria Sutton’s Primula, &c. 
The finest strains in existence, 
Price LIST Post-free. 
Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON anpd SONS, Reading. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 


INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 


GC G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 

Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


EAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS.—The most 
beautiful of all hardy Irises. Strong flowering plants 
in pots. Best and most beautiful named varieties, All dis- 
tinct. 21s. per dozen. 
BARR AnD SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OMAN HYACINTHS, LILIUM CANDI- 

DUM, NARCISSUS, &c.—First consignment to hand 

from LOUIS BREMOND, Fils, Ollioules, in splendid condition. 

Inspection invited—or samples sent on application to 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C., or to DENMAN anv CO., Horticultural Shipping and 
Forwarding Agents, 12, Cooper’s Row, Austin Friars, E.C. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine conditin; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48's for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from 1t by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
In bags: 112 Ib., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s. 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


HOLCE FRUIT and FL.OWERS.—Highest 
Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


NV ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chuice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


Ree ae and BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FKENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest: Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets anc Labels supplied. References given. 
ANTED, TREE CARNATIONS, also 
Rooted Cuttings, STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
Florist TULIPS (named), CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS, in 
quantity, from or in paps, Auriculas, named—Primulas, 
herbaceous kinds, named. Price, &c., to 
C. R., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ \ JANTED, Specimen August Flowering 
ERICAS. State size and price to 
JOHN DRAKE, Myrtle Hill, Teignmouth. 


ANTED, a Second-hand CONSERVA- 
TORY, also CUCUMBER FRAMES. State full par- 
ticulars by letter, 
MN. HELBRONNER (Limited), 300, Oxford Street, W. 


Regt. as a Newspaper.fPRICE Gd. 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Post-FREE, 3}d. 


¢* RTERS’ FLORISTS’ FLOWERS — 
INVINCIBLE. 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE PRIMULA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CINERARIA, 
CARTERS’ FIRST-PRIZE CALCEOLARIA. 
Seed of each, in Sealed Packets, price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d,, 3s. 6d., 
and 5s. per packet, Post-free. 
CARTERS’, Seedsmen by Special Royal Warrants to H.M, 
the Queen, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


ARGE CAMELLIAS.—For Sale, 6 to 8 feet, 
_4 bushy, in the finest health, well set for flower, very 
suitable for planting in conservatories. Names and prices on 
application. Inspection invited. 
JOHN LAING anv SONS, Nurserymen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


RIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS, — 


Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, ls. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CALCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


ROSES IN POTS.— Now in bloom and 


ay coming into bloom. A splendid lot for Indoor Culture, 
and for growing into Specimens for Exhibition. Catalogues 
on application. 
DICKSON’S (Limited), The Nurseries, Chester. 


RCHID— ONCIDIUM SPLENDIDUM.— 


Direct import from Guatemala, in splendid condition. 
Plants with 5 to 15 bulbs and healthy shoots at moderate prices. 
They are guaranteed to be of the rarest and most splendid type, 
and are highly recommended for cultivation. Apply to 

ERNST BERGE, Niirnberger Strasse, 10, Leipzig. 

London references. 


ARGE PLANTS TO BE SOLD— 


10 Orange Trees of sorts, 7 to 10 feet, well covered 
with ripe and small fruit ; 6 Camellias, 6 to8 feet; 6 Azalea 
indica, 4to5 feet; 2 Palms, Seaforthia elegans, 9 feet each; 
1 Corypha australis, 5feet. All the above plants are clean 
and in good condition, Can be seen at Bettisfield Park, 
the residence of the late Sir Edward Hanmer, and for further 
particulars apply to 

THOS. THOMPSON anp SON, Ellesmere, Shropshire. 


OR SALE, PALM LATANIA BOR- 
BONICA (want of room), in good condition. Height, 
7 feet; diameter, 9 feet, in tub. Particulars, 
GARDENER, Roundway Park, Devizes. 


HE NEW RASPBERRY, 
**LORD BEACONSFIELD.” 

A seedling. Finest Raspberry and best cropper ever grown. 
First-class Certificate awarded by the Royal Hort. Society. 
Now to be seen in full fruit. Fruitery, 2} miles from Kintbury 
Station, G.W.R. Nurserymen and Gardeners are invited to an 
inspection.—A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


IMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


MO ORCHID GROWERS.— Live SPHAG- 
NUM MOSS, fresh and clean, 5s. per sack. 
JOHN BURNS, Fellside, Kendal. 


Se of POTASSIUM (Harris).— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for ls. 3d. 
The only kind to use is “‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO. (Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham 


W H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
e 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, 


BUNHI“ZL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, July 7, page 5, 


E.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Monday Next.—Special Sale of Orchids. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
all SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Auction Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY NEXT, 
July 23, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Mr. F. 
Sander, valuable IMPORTED ORCHIDS, including Cattleya 
Mendelii, asplendid importation, just arrived, among which are 
some yery fine masses, abundantly furnished with healthy 
foliage; C. Mossiz, in good condition; large importation of 
C, Bowringiana, in good condition; Aérides Fieldingii, Catt- 
leya amethystina, C. citrina, the rare Oncidium pyramense, 
O. undulatum, specially selected masses of O. ornithoryn- 
chum, O. Forbesii, Epidendrum ciliolare, specially fine masses 
of Odontoglossum Cervantesi, O. nebulosum, 0, maculatum, 
O. Rossii, Saccolabium Blumei majus, S. guttatum, and 
Sophronitis grandiflora. Also 19 cases of ORCHIDS received 
direct for unreserved Sale, including 3 cases of Oncidium 
luridum, 700 Cattleya intermedia, Leopoldii, and ame- 
thystina, &c. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Next. 
THE DOWNSIDE COLLECTION OF ORCHIDS. 
¢ * Second Portion. 

HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of the whole of this renowned 
Collection, including many plants matchless in point of 
rarity, and the wholeremarkable for culture and condition, 

~ embracing unquestionably the most valuable and extensive 
Collection of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 
ever,submitted to Public Competition. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Downside, 
Leatherhead (fifteen minutes’ walk from the London and South- 
Western, and London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Stations), on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, 
July 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1888, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, by order of Wm. 
Lee, Esq. (who is selling the Estate of Downside, and relin- 
quishing the cultivation of Orchids), the SECOND PORTION 
of this extremely valuable Collection of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
Amongst the plants included in the Second Sale, the follow- 
ing may be specially mentioned :— 


Cattleya Trianze General | Cattleya Trianw Leeana 
Gordon 3) », Dodgsoni 
s» 9» Chelsoni yy 9s Osmani 
x» », Edinburghii “5 ge Gillon 
x» » tricolor “9 fy Miea neh 
+> 9) proteus » 3», Normani 
s» » formosa » » Backhousiana 
x» 9 Hmilive x» 9 Wictoria Regina 
»» », Archduchess +) 9, Magnifica 
ee OTIONT » >, Archduke 
Wallisii 


yoo 
And many others not yet named, with their portraits by 
@. Macfarlane, the whole forming probably the grandest 
collection of fine varieties of the Trianze section ever brought 
together, many of the plants, moreover, being of the largest 
size. 


Cypripedium Morganize Lelia callistoglossa 


», chloroneurum >», Amesigna 

>, Schroderze », Wolstenholmize 

» Wallisii », anceps Calvertiana 
,, tesselatum porphyreum » 9, Dawsoni 


elegans Turneri 

5» purpurata Brysiana 

Oncidium ornithorrhynchum 
album 

Odontoglossum Leeanum 

Trichopilla suavis alba 


», calophyllum ef) 
», Harrisianum superbum 
», insigne aureum 

», selligerum maju3 

>, Ssuperciliare 

5, cenanthum superbum 


», politum Pachystoma Thomsoni 
,, Ashburtonise Bulbophyllum sarceocephalum 
», grande Masdeyallia (the original Bull’s 


», Godefroy 

», Leeanum superbum 
», sedeni candidulum 
», Auguste Regnier 
Cattleya calummata 

5, exoniensis 


Blood), part of the 
plant certificated, 1873 


Vanda Sanderiana 


» suavis 
;, Denisoniana hebraica 
,, tricolor Patersoni 


», labiata (autumn flower- +> », Warnerii 
ing) > > Russelliana 

», Skinneri, grand speci- +» +» Downside variety 
mens Saccolabium Heathii 

ay os alba, », Harrisonianum 

», Percivaliana, special Dendrobium nobile nobilius, 
varieties the well-known large 

37 2 alba plant 

+ 9» grandiflora », Splendidissimum grandi- 

>, Mossize alba florum 

sy» »» Southgatei », stratiotes 

>, Mendelii, special varie- », Kingianum album 
ties >, Phaleenopsis 

>» Germinyana » Harveyanum 

»,» Mardelhii Coelogyne cristata alba 

», Mastersonic x Lowii 


>, Hardyana 
», Luddemanniana brilliar- 
tissima 


MASDEVALLIA SECTION 
comprises a grand and complete collection of Masdeyallias, 
many of the highest class, and some very rare. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM SECTION. 
There is a large and very choice collection of the finest 
varieties in large plants, true to name, which have been 
grown at Downside for several years, and are models of 
successful cultivation. 


PHALANOPSIS SECTION. 
Amongst the Phalenopsis are two plants of P. Brymeriana, 
and one of the true variety Dayana. ‘ 


The plants may be viewed any day prior to the Sale, on pre- 
sentation of card to view. Catalogues are now ready, and may 
be obtained of Mr. WOOLFORD, the Head Gardener, on the 
Premises; and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E,C, 


Cymbidium Parishii 
Maxillaria Sanderiana 


Orchids in Flower.—Special Sale, July 31. 


NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible. 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Friday, August 3.—Important to Large Buyers. 
Preliminary Notice. ° 
2000 ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDR4Z&, Pacho varieties, 
compact masses; 300 CATTLEYA SANDERIANA, all in 
splendid condition, collected and brought home by Mr. 
Schmidtzen, for Sale, without reserve. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL the above by AUCTION, at their 
Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on 
FRIDAY, August 3, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday, August 17. 

The remaining portion of the valuable Collection of Established 
ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, Esq., Q.C., of Old- 
field, Bickley. 

MESSES. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 

to give notice that they will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C., on FRIDAY, August 17. 

Further particulars will appear. 


Kingston, Surrey. 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 


IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 


Preliminary Notice. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, (firstin one lot, and if not thus sold, then in separate 
lots), the Valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the Kings- 
ton Nursery, Kingston, containing a total area of 2 acres, with 
the modern detached Freehold Residence, 22 Greenhouses and 
numerous Outbuildings, and the Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, the desirable Freehold House and 
Shop in Thames Street, Kingston, now utilised as a Seed Shop, 
with 2 Cottages and Stabling adjoining, also the several Lease- 
hold Nurseries known as the Kingston Hill Nursery, containing 
an area of 12 acres 3 roods 10 perches, the Nursery in Park Road, 
Norbiton, area 10 acres, and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long 
Ditton, area 15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. 

The Purchaser or Purchasers will have the option of taking 
the Stock in the respective lots at a valuation to be made in the 
usual way. 

May be viewed. Particulars and Plans obtainable at the 
Mart ; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone. 


City of Peterborough. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT PROPERTY. 
To Innkeepers, Confectioners, Horticulturists, Florists, Seed 
Merchants, and Others. 

The Old-established, FULL-LICENSED RESTAURANT, with 
large Dining-rooms, Confectioner’s, Fruiterer’s, and Seed 
and Flower Shops, situate in Church Street, Peterborough, 
opposite the Corn Exchange, in which a very extensive 


Business has been carried on for many years past, Copyhold * 


of the Manor of Peterborough, Fine Small and Certain; 
also the extensive FREEHOLD NURSERY in Eastgate, 
with 12 Glas; Houses, Ice House. Stables, with Loft over ; 
Gig-house, Office, and Potting-sheds, and the excellent 
newly-erected Brick and Slated RESIDENCE, with Out- 
offices at the south end thereof; the convenient YARD on 
the north side of Eastgate, opposite the Nursery, with the 
long range of Sheds and other Buildings standing thereon, 
haying an area of 1 rood 15 perches, of which 25 perches is 
Freehold and the remainder Copyhold of the Manor of 
Peterborough ; and also a FREEHOLD FIELD, containing 
3a. 1r. 0 p. (more or less), now used as a Nursery-ground. 
and having an immediate prospective value as Building 


Land. The whole Property is in the occupation of Mr. - 


John House, or his Trustee. 


Me JOHN FOX will SELL by AUCTION, 
by order of the Mortgagees, at the ‘‘ Angel” Hotel, 
Peterborough, on SATURDAY, July 28, 1888, at 3 for 4 o’Clock 
in the afternoon, in lots, subject to such conditions of sale as 
will be then produced, and the Trustee under Mr. House’s 
liquidation will, if desired, concur in the Sale for the purpose 
of transferring the Goodwill of the Business to the Purchasers. 
A plan of the Estate may be seen at the office of the Auc- 
tioneer, Bridge Street, Peterborough; and further informa- 
tion may be obtained on application either to him or to Messrs, 
VERGETTE and BUCKLE, Solicitors, Peterborough; or atmy 
offices in Whittlesey. JOHN PEED, Vendor’s Solicitor, 
Whittlesey, July 2, 1888. 


Town Hall, Northampton. 
To the Nobility, Gentry, Florists, and Others, 


A Collection of 100 VALUABLE ORCHIDS and STOVE 
PLANTS. 


M ESSRS. MACQUIRE ann TARRY, 
fayoured with instructions from Mrs. Seymour, of 
Norton Hall, will SELL by AUCTION, at the Town Hall, 
Northampton, (whither they will be remoyed for convenience 
of sale), on TUESDAY, July 31, an exceedingly valuable 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS including Aérides odoratum, 
Brassayola glauca, Brassia cordata,Calanthe veratrifolia, Ccelo- 
yne cristata, Cypripedinm insigne, C. longifolium, C. bar- 
iia, Cattleya Skinneri, Dendrobium calceolus, densi- 
florum, chrysanthum, thyrsiflorum, speciosa, and nobile; 
Lyeaste cruenta and Hurrisoni; Oncidium sphacelatum, 
flexuosum, ampliatum, and catifolia ; 
triumphans, cirrosum and Alexandre, Phaius grandifolius, 
Vanda tricolor, and many other important varieties. Also 
will be sold a few lots 0: STOVE PLANTS, including Cycas 
reyoluta, Ixora, Anthurium majesticum, &c. 
The Sale will commence at 1 o’Clock in the Afternoon. 
Catalogues, containing full particulars, may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers, Northampton, 


Odontoglossum - 


Wednesday, August 1. 

FINE IMPORTATIONS of ODONTOGLOSSUMCRISPUM (best 
type), O. GRANDE, CHYSIS AUREA, C. BRACTESCENS, 
COMPARETTIAS, MASDEVALLIAS, White L®LIA 
ANCEPS, &c., from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co. 

h Rk. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 1. 

On view morning of Sale. and Catalogues had. 


Thursday, August 2. 
Valuable IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, from 
Mr. F. Sander. 
Rk. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 2. 
Further particulars in next Advertisement. 


Hillington Nurseries, New Road, Hillington, near 
Uxbridge, Middlesex.—By order of the Mortgagees. 
To FLORISTS, MARKET GARDENERS, GROWERS, and OTHERS. 
ESSRS. TAPLIN are favoured with instruc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, July 30, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, City, E.C., at 1 o’Clock, the 
above valuable Old-established NURSERY and POULTRY 
FARM, with Two Villas, and about 12,000 feet of Glass, Out- 
buildings, Sheds, &c., covering a space of 22 Acres. Held ata 
Low Rent. 

Particulars and Orders to View of C. H. T. WHARTON, 
Esq., Solicitor, 31, John Stre. t, Bedford Row, ¥.C.; and the 
Auctioneers, 68, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.; and Hayes, 
Middlesex. 


ANTED to HIRE, small NURSERY with 
Glass. Advertiser has his own Stock. 
State full particulars to ORCHID, Gardeners’ Chronicie 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


In the Suburbs.—(Fol. 6391.) 
Specially recommended. 


T° BE SOLD, in consequence of the retire- 
ment of the owner, an old-established, thoroughly genuine 
and yery lucrative NURSERY and FLORIST BUSINESS, nu- 
merous Greenhouses, Dwelling-House. Lease 20 years. Rent £75. 
Price about £2000, half of which could remain. Full par- 
ticulars of 

Messrs. PROTHF ROE and MORRIS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


Esher and Claremont Park, 
AMD BE SOLD, CLIVE HOUSE, for many years 
the residence of the Hon. Mr. Justice Wills. with 5% or 
10% Acres, Freehold, on the hill 125 feet above sea level, and 
facing Claremont; 3 Attics, 11 Bedrooms, 4 Reception Rooms, 
and Offices; beauiful Gardens and Grounds; Outbuildings. 
Messrs. LOFTS anp WARNER, 130, Mount Street, W.; or 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER and BRIDGE- 
WATER, 80, Cheapside, E.C. 42,473.) 


aye BE SOLD, small compact NURSERIES 
situated at Watford and Bushey; good Greenhouses upon 
them, heated by hot-water. Near stations, and easy distance 
from London. Apply to 

Mr, J. H. EVES, House Agent, 120, High Street, Watford. 


OR DISPOSAL; a FLORIST’S BUSINESS. 


—Main Road, opposite Addison Road Station and 
Olympia. Long Lease, Stock, Fixtures. Good jobbing con- 
nection. Everything, £200. 

9, Hammersmith Road, W. 


To Florists and Small Capitalists 


Seeking a pleasant and remunerative occupation. 
HE LEASE and GOODWILL of a well- 


established BUSINESS, successfully carried on for over 
50 years, the present owner retiring. Every investigation 
courted in personal application. Price £300. Stock at 
valuation.—_W. A. CLINGO, Nurseryman and Florist, 18, 
Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


South of England. 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two cottages inclusive. £150 
@ year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


Manor Park, E,—Freehold or Lease. 
O BE LET or SOLD, a Double-fronted 
HOUSE, containing 8 Rooms, Bath Room, fitted with 
hot and cold water, and Seullery; 3 Greenhouses at back fitted 
with hot-water apparatus, and back entrance. 
Apply on premises, Avenue House, Third Avenue, Manor 
Park, Essex, E. No agents. 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORISI’S 
NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and several Pits, 
excellently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An 
advantageous opportunity for an energetic and enterprising 
man.—Apply, HARRISON sanD SONS, Royal Midland Seed 
Establishment, Leicester. 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex, 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 
O BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 


N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


Apply to A. anD G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 


ROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Horzicur- 
TURAL MARKET GARDEN and ESTATE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application, 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—Gonophlebium 
subauriculatum.—A fine stock of this elegant Basket 
Fern, strong established plants, in 3-inch pots. My stock of 
Ferns is by far the largest in the kingdom, including immense 
quantities of all the leading and popular sorts, in various sizes; 
also a great number of choice species and varieties. An 
inspection is respectfully invited. Prices on application. 
H, B, MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, 
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ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 
(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received large and fine importations 
of the following 


ORCHIDS: 


CATTLEYA MENDELD. 
» AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, 
» GUTTATA LEOPOLDI, 

LASLIA PURPURATA, 

MILTONIA CANDIDA GRANDIFLORA, 
» SPECTABILIS MORELIANA, 

SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA, &e. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


ARDENIAS.—We never had a finer stock 

of this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 

3to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 

2to3 feet, Ss. to 10s. each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 

per dozen. These are the very best sorts. This is a fine 
opportunity to stock a place with large plants. i 

E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 

Willesden Junction, N.W. 


(REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


VAN MEERBEEK & Co., 


Nurserymen and Florists, 
HILLEGOM near HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND, 
GROWERS OF 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Goods delivered free to destination ia 
Great Britain. 


- NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Orders respectfully solicited before September. 


PQ? 


SeELecT List FREE d 
SAMPLE of Plants 39 


LEARANCE SALE 
OF STRONG HEALTHY PALMS. 

Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phcenix reclinata, 
&e., 20 to 24 inches high, i6s. per dozen. Same kinds, 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high, 3s. to 5s. each. Handsome Palms 
for decoration, 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. high, 70s, per pair. Small 
Palms, 10 to 12 in. high, 4s, per dozen, 

Kentias, from 3s. to 21s. each, 

Fine Dracznas, from 2s. to 30s. each. 

Over 50,000 Palms to select from. 
B. OWEN, The Palm Gardens, Stamford Hill, N. 
A Visit solicited. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
7 tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 
None genes unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 
WM. CUTBUSH axp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best 


and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By all Seedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield, 


PEAT tor ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 


The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by far the best they haveever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper’ 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Beduced Price 1/6 per lb.; 
2Sibs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs. 6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DECHKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 6/- PER BUS. 


—t 


&- Circulars giving all particulars d copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &e. 

Skin, but will cur 

PERFECTLY } fi. oeworm in Animals, and all diseases 


HARMLESS j produced by parasites. 


Fin Tree OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
‘Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., & 4s. 6d; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities, 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE: 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Throws a fine 
spray 20 ft., and 


HUGHES’ ajet 30 ft., with 
FIRTREE-OIL great Sorce. 

SPRAY PUMP A splendid 

PRICE 25/- substitute for the 

Syringe for using 

Insecticide, Price 

25s. A larger 


size for watering 
purposes, 458. 


Carriage Paid. 
For 


crass Howe, AUGHES’ 


GREEN & cREAm CoLor SHADING 


Convenient, Inexpensive —Easily applied — Lasts all the 
Summer, and can then be easily washed off. 1s., post 1/3. 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


‘Wholesale: Hooper & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowier & Co.; 
C. E. Osway & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rotker & Sons. & 


JATIVE GUANO.—Price £3 10s. per ton, 


in bags. Lots under 10 ewt., 4s. per cwt. 
A 1 cwt. sample bag sent, earrage Peas to any Station in 
England on receipt of post-office order for 5s. 
Extracts from Twelfth Annual Collection of Reports :— 

NATIVE GUANO for POTATOS, VEGETABLES, VINES, 
and FRUIT.—G, Cousins, Walton-on-Thames. ‘* Used for 
Potatos. Result: very excellent crop; remarkable size and 
good quality. Can highly recommend it.” 

D. WILLIAMS, Head Gardener to the Rt. Hon. Lord Wimborne, 
Canford Gardens, Wimborne. ‘* Used for Vines, Peaches, 
Strawberries, flowering plants, kitchen garden crops, with 
very good results. First-class manure for pot Strawberries.”’ 

NATIVE GUANO for ROSES, &c.—T. Sr. Chair, Rose grower 
by appt. to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Strawberry Hill. 
‘*Usedforstandard anddwarf Roses. Result: excellentgrowth, 
fine bloom, and perfectly free from blight the whole season,” 

A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Soc., Chiswick. ‘‘ With- 
out doubt a very valuable manure, and easy of application.” 

Orders to the NATIVE GUANO CO. (Limited), 29, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C., where Pamph- 
lets of Testimonials may be obtained. Agents Wanted. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
eer BTEROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


: ee Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .., 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous .., 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,,  5sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST eo per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD cua (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ose +. 1s. per Ib. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... 1s. lb.; 28 lb., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack, 
CHUBB’S “ PERFECT” et In Baas, 


WyUs Moa 


TILIZER (the Best Food for — ah 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 141b. 28lb. 561b. 1 ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ..) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/— 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra Ee Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order, 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


Mio COS SARLED SRORE? 


= LE BES. = 
Supplied by us to Royal Gardens, Kew, the Crystal Palace, &e 

For Destroying Weeds on Carriage Drives, Garden Walks, 
Stable Yards, &c. Prices: per gallon, 2s., tinincluded; 5 gal- 
lons, 1s. 6d. per gal. ; 10 to 20 gallons, 1s. 4d. per gal., carriage 
paid. Special quotation for larger quantities. One gallon makes 
26 gallons. 

Mr. W. G. Heap, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace 
Gardens, says :—‘* We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer 
and its price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every 
confidence in recommending it.” 

The “Invicta” Insecticide. 

For Destroying Mealy-bug, Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, &e. 

in tins, 1s. and 2s.; per gallon, 9s., carriage paid. 
The “Invicta” Mildew Destroyer. 

An unfailing remedy for Mould and Mildew on Roses, Vines, 
&e. In bottles, 1s. and 2s., per gal. 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Used by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, and other Rose Growers. 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
THE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
SoLD By SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANIS 


for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers, have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO,, 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


REENHOUSES — GREEN HOUSES.—The 

cheapest house in the Trade. GREENHOUSES com- 

plete from 50s. All orders over £5 two coats of paint. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES from 30s. Illustrated price Lists free. 
HAYWARD anp CO., 80, Foxberry Road, Brockley, S.E, 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anp SCULE, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C 
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GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


: RESULT OF THE ELECTION 
at the Annual General Meeting, July 13, 1888. 


Name. Votes. 
HYDE, Emity Maser .. 245 
SWANSBOROUGH, ALrFrep.. 171 
LACEY, ALBERT 166 
SMITH, Emity .. 153 
GARDINER, Rar JosEPH .. 131 
SPYERS, Victor ne oe so || 
BEST, ArBert EpwarpD i oe 80 
STANNARD, Wit11am Samurn =... | 75 
STAPLES, Erxen 30 oF .. | 29 
SMITH, GEORGE 20 20 soo (h 2h 


The Meeting then declared EMILY MABEL 
HYDE, ALFRED SWANSBOROUGH, 
ALBERT LACEY, EMILY SMITH, RALPH 
JOSEPH GARDINER, and VICTOR SPYERS, 
duly elected. ‘ 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, it was resolved that the Four Un- 
successful Candidates be Elected to the Benefits 
of the Fund. 

A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, July 18, 1888. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


To Landscape Gardeners and Contractors. 


HE RAMSEY TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
invite TENDERS for carrying out the work in connection 
with the MOORAGH PARK and LAKE. The work comprises 
the Construction of Lake, the Forming of Roads and Walks, 
Laying-out and Planting of Park, and the Erection of Shelters, 
Keeper’s Lodge, &c.,in accordance with Plan andSpecification, 
which may be seen at their office. Specification may be had on 
application to the undersigned after July 5. Sealed Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Mooragh Park,” to be sent in to the 
undersigned on or before the 18th day of August next. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—By order, JAMES BELL, 
Clerk to the Ramsey Town Commissioners. 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man.—June 28, 1888. 


STRAWBERRI 
CHARLES TURNER 


Can now supply strong Runners of all the leading varieties. 
Descriptive LIST sent on application. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, SLOUGH. 
RIMULAS— PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS.— 


Grand Premier Prize and Covent Garden strains. Fine 
large trusses, beautifully fringed flowers, and new colours. 
Good Plants, to bloom well, per dozen, 1s.3d.; extra strong, 
1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All carriage free. 


INERARIAS—CINERARIAS.—Bull’s and 
Cannell’s celebrated Prize Strains, and most brilliant 
colours. Cannot be excelled. Good Plants to bloom well, 
per dozen, ls. 3d.; extra strong, 1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All 
carriage free. 
8, SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 
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MAKERS OF BOILERS, VALVES, PIPES, FITTINGS, 
Of all Kinds and Sizes. Price LISTS on application, 


{Jory 21, 188, 


Boilers of all kinds 
Made to Order. 


2000 in use. 


TERMINAL CHECK END 
SADDLE. 


TERMINAL END 
and FLUED SADDLE 
BOILERS. 


Amateurs’ Independent 
Boiler.—Cheapest for Fuel. New Screw-down 
Easiest to Work. 


NEW H PIECE 
VALVE. Elbow Valve. 


|FULL WATER-WAY. 


With Double Screw- 
down Valves. 


3 ft. x 16 x 16... £10 10 0 pg eats: 
4ft.x 21x18... 17 00 Heating Power. Price. 
5 ft. x 24x18... 23 00 Saves a Common 300feet... ... £7 0 0 
FULL WATER-WAY. Elbow. 500 feet... ... 810 0 
Carriage Paid to any Station| 28 good as3 valyes. To heat. £s. 1000 feet... ...12 0 0 
in England and Wales. 2000 feet... ... 30 0 0 


3000 up to 5000 feet. 


LISTS and full particulars 
on application. 


d. 
D ? 40 ft. of d-in. pipe 3 3 0 2-in., 16s. | 3-in., 21s. 
3-in., 30s. |4in., 35s, 70 2 "9 316 6 4-in., 26s. 

For other sizes see LISTS, 100 ” ” 410 0 

post-free on application. Larger sizes made. Lists and Testimonials on application. 
Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


THE. PERFECT.” WEED KILLER. 


The best preparation for Destroying Weeds, Moss, &c., on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Stable-yards, &c. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society's Show. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE, THE SAFEST, AND THE CHEAPEST INSECT DESTROYER. 
a Prices: Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; per half-gallon, 6s.; gallon, 10s. 6d. 

a A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR MoULD 

THE PERFECT” MILDEW DESTROYER. ian ee 

Prices : Bottles, 1s. and 2s.; per half-gallon, 5s.; gallon, 8s. 
Carriage paid in United Kingdom on Orders of £1 nett. Sold by all Seedsmen and Florists. 
MANUFACTURED only BY 

THE ROSSI & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO., 103, Holm Street Glasgow. 


lease note our Trade Mark, without which none is genuine. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-waTER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4768). 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THIS CLASS OF BOILER. 


Supplied in several sizes for the last Thirty-five Years to the Leading Horticulturists. 


thus making it complete in 
itself, 

There has been a great 
demand for this Boiler, and 
* the success attending it has 
been general. 


Several improvements have 
from time to time been in- 
troduced, including Water 
Bars, Furnace Door hung 
upon the front of Boiler, 
&e., as shown in illustration, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c.; 
and invite Inspection of same. 


Price List on application, free. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
UPFER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


New Edition, Corrected up to Date. 


PAXTON’S CALENDAR. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 
By the late Str JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P., Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


Price 3d., Post-free 34d. ; 
Twenty-five Copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE ik iy conan to the Right Hon. the art Next Week, July 28, 


in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff. from our superb strains of Choice Florists’ 

Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 
Per dozen.—s. d. 
AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 
for blooming next season... nae eee see 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of beauti- 
fully spotted and tinged flowers ... ne oes 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice named 
flowers ... oan aoe +» per 100, 10s. 6d. 
CARNATIONS, yellow ground varieties ... a oe 
CINERARIA hybrida, from a grand strain, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
;, large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s superb double, per 100, l6s. 
+, Chater’s superb double, extra strong plants Bch 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
+, Sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties ra eA a per 100, 10s. 6d. 
» Sinensis, splendid mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 
+ sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white . 
»» Sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour oa 
+ sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d, 
»» Sinensis, double-flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for 2s. 3 6 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 

pots, per 100, 45s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DANIELS BROS, 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


NORWICH. 
ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0. 


Wurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


VANDA LOW! (RENANTHERA). 


A couple of beautiful specimens, best variety, to be Sold on 
account of want of accommodation. 
No. 1.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 1 métre 
90 ctm., from which are five breaks, making in all a 
total of 103 leaves. 


No. 2.—Height of main stem from top of basket, 2 métres, from 
which are five breaks, making in all a total of seventy-six 


leaves. Height of baskets 55 centimétres. 


Price for the couple on application. 
APPLY TO 
“SERRES EXCELSIOR.” HAVRE, FRANCE. 


TEA ROSES. 


ees CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s. cash. 


GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, 


Rehb. f. 


This grand novelty has, on flowering, at once taken the 
foremost place in the genus, and can be seen in flower at the 
Clapton Nursery. Fine Plants are offered at 


10s. 6d. each; Larger, 21s. to 105s. each. 


Also a few extra-sized specimens are for sale. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Dlustrations, and much 
sulndtta practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


Mohteooe to 


» 
AQAQer BD AEGAGAGaA HB Bw 
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of Derby: — ‘‘ Webbs’ Emperor 
Cabbage was grown side by side 
with four other kinds, and was 
considered to be the best of the 
lot. It is a grand Cabbage.” 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE, 
6d. and 1s, per packet; 1s. 6d. per ounce. 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE... «- 8d. per ounce. 
ENFIELD MARKET CABBAGE ... nae GElon sy ” 
EARLY RAINHAM CABBAGE ... ... 8G. 5, 5 
RED DUTCH or PICKLING CABBAGE... 8d. ,, 


Per oz. 

ONION. Per pkt. s. d. 

WEBBS’ RED GLOBE TRIPOLI ... at ROG wee 10 
LARGE FLAT RED TRIPOLI one ae Ga 09 
GIANT ROCCA... ret: 6d. 10 
WHITE LISBON ove 0 6 


Free by Post or Rail. 
Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 
ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine—Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries, 


HUGH LOW & ©CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


80,000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, pa J 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 62. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


See the best Catalogue out. 


STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, ls., 1s, 6d., 
22. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. 

ALLAMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, Crotons, Gar- 
denias, Lxoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., 1s., 
and Is. 6d. each; larger plants if wanted. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINLEFLORA and POINSETTIAS, 9. 
each, 6s. per dozen. 

CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 1's. 

er dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s , 9s., and 12s, doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, coming in bloom, good plants, 1s. 
each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 

GERANIUMS, single, double. and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large 
plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller 
plants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
soft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in Jarger pots, 6s. and ¥s. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 
per doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, Is. 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 

BOUVARDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s.}e dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS; will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per. doz.; IVIES, 6s. per doz. The best of ali tim s 
now to plant these. 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE, 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham ; 
Stamford Nurseries, Bowdon ; 
10 & 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


WILL CONTAIN A 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION 


eee CFO Pts 
FOR 1888. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1888. 


AN AGRI-HORTICULTURAL 


COUNCIL. 


Ho RULE for England, in a somewhat 
mild form, is now being discussed, and gradu- 
ally acquiring shape, in the House of Commons 

and when the Local Government Bill has been 
finally “dressed” for third reading and passed into 
law, there will be Local Councils and councillors 
enough, it is to be hoped, to satisfy all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women. What all this 
legislative power, when thoroughly organised and 
concentrated, can do, in matters horticultural and 
agricultural, is not as yet very evident, but 
that much may reasonably be expected goes 
almost without saying. Given a well-selected 
Minister of Rural Affairs, he and a well-organised 
department may do much in the way of 
suggestion and otherwise, in conjunction with 
Looal Councils. That such an organisation is 
sadly in request, not a day passes in which evi- 
dence is not forthcoming. Concentration of 
effort is required in every county, town, and city 
in the land; and scores of weighty “ recommen- 
dations,” by as many Commissions and Commit- 
tees of Inquiry, are ready to hand, waiting to be 
realised. In these Local Councils all the land 
in the country—arable, pasture, orchard, market 
garden, woods and forests—will be represented, 

together with every commercial interest (railways 

and canals included), if not at the first out- 
pouring of local wisdom, then later on. 

But a great central organisation is required to 
keep all sections “in touch ;” to see that there 
is no lagging behind anywhere ; an organisation 
eminently characterised by widely extending 
views and unflinching patriotism, whose every- 
day religion is their everyday work, and who 
will be amply satisfied, as their reward, with the 
greatest good bestowed on the greatest number. 

Such a mighty organisation, we think, is to be 
found in an Agri-Horticultural Council—a body 
made up from the Councils or delegates of the 
Royal Agricultural and the Royal Horticultural 
Societies and their committees. On this great 
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Council every rural element should be repre- 
sented and commercial. Jibbing on the part 
of the leading horses attached to the various 
local “‘ coaches” may surely thus be corrected, and 
fair work got from every bearer of a collar. 

It is admitted on all hands that agriculture 
must be made more and more of a mixed industry 
—that much of the food (grain, fruit, and meat) 
now imported could be as well grown at home as 
it is in foreign countries—that the millions of 
money now placed year by year by us to the 
credit of the foreign producer could, or at least 
avery large proportion of it could, be retained 
in our local banks and homely thrifty “stockings ” 
—that much of the over-population of our cities 
might be prevented by taking back the labourer 
and his family to the land—from demoralising, 
filthy city “slums” to health-giving, body- 
satisfying, rural occupation — possibly much 
of the flood of emigration stayed, and that the 
education of children at home (at the expense of 
the ratepayers) for the special benefit of dwellers 
in other lands might cease. 

Work for such a Grand Council? ‘There are 
years full of hard work before it, under the 
guidance of a far-seeing secretary. One subject 
for consideration would be the action of the 
existing Land Laws on rural industries in 
general. A recently issued Parliamentary Return 
furnishes us with some interesting figures rela- 
tive to unoccupied arable land and land capable 
of cultivation. The returnismade up to June 4, 
1887, and, summarised, the figures show a total 
of 212 unoccupied arable farms in England, of 
20,989. acres; in Wales, twelve farms, of 1326 
acres; unoccupied detached plots of land (ex- 
ceeding 5 acres) capable of cultivation, foot up 
at 133 in number, of 2969 acres collectively ; or 
a grand total of 25,284 acres! 

In contrast with this brief note of “ vacant 
plots” and “farms to let,” it may be of interest to 
summarise the return of “ acreage of small fruit 
(such as Gooseberries, Currants, &c.) growing 
between trees in orchards, as returned upon June 
4, 1887, in each county of Great Britain, in the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands.” The total 
acreage for England is given as 17,153, for 
Wales at 71, for Scotland at 1252; or, for Great 
Britain, of 18.476 acres. To this is added 71 for 
the Isle of Man, 56 for Jersey, and 9 for 
Guernsey, Kc. i 

Reverting to the “unoccupied land” return, 
some of the remarks made by the Hditor of the 
valuable document quoted from, may be cited 
with advantage. He says:— 


“The broad fact shown in the return for 1887 of 
a diminution of 48,533 acres, as compared with that 
obtained in 1881 in uncultivated land in England 
and Wales, appears at first glance irreconcilable 
with the undoubtedly intensified depression in agri- 
culture which is generally believed to exist at pre- 
sent in a more acute form than has been known 
within recent years. There is, perhaps, a slight 
tendency to exaggerate the extent of land out of 
cultivation ; but, assuming that the principle of in- 
eluding only such land as was actually uncultivated 
was closely adhered to in 1881, and as carefully con- 
sidered by the returning officers of that date as it 
has been this year, the facts remain, and the solution 
must be looked for in the circumstances attending 
each of the two periods in question. The replies to a 
memorandum addressed to collectors, calling their 
attention to the results shown, and requesting that 
the accuracy of their returns of 1887 might be 
further investigated, appear to leaye no doubt on 
this point, for in those counties where the acreage of 
unoccupied Jand now shown is less than in 1881 
the figures given in 1887 have, so far as it was 
possible to test them, been found correct, while there 
appears to be no reason to suppose that those of 


1881 were otherwise. It is suggested in the expla- 
nations of some of the officers that in 1881 the 
existing depression in the farming industry was less 
felt, and that landlords had not then resolved upon 
reducing rents or taking farms into their own hands 
for cultivation, notwithstanding the number of hold- 
ings which had become vacant immediately prior to 
the date of the return in 1881; and that many such 
farms were for a time allowed to run waste owing to 
owners being reluctant, probably from regarding the 
depression as temporary merely, to re-let them at 
reduced rentals, and unwilling themselves to occupy 
and cultivate them. Owners of land are now, it is 
mentioned, either partially or completely cultivating 
land whichis at present untenanted, or they have felt 
compelled to make very material reductions in rents, 
and, as a. consequence of these altered conditions, 
the quantity of unoccupied land, which in very many 
cases has been re-let at a merely nominal rental, or 
sometimes on payment of the tithes only, has actually 
decreased.” 


We extract the following “averages of a 
certain series of years,” from an extended return 
of the “ proportional value per head of the popu- 
lation of the several principal kinds of agri- 
cultural food products, comprising corn, flour, 
meal, fruit, vegetables, sugar, live and dead 
meat and other provisions imported into the 
United Kingdom from foreign countries and 
British possessions in each year from 1866 to 
1886 Gnelusive).” Total No. 1, represents “ far- 
inaceous substances ;” No. 2, “other vegetable 
produce ;” No. 3, “live and dead meat ;” and No. 
4, “ other animal produce ” :— 


Yearly Averages, 


Years, | Dotal | Total | Total’ | Total Grand 
5 No. 1. | No. 2. | No. 3. | No. 4. otal. 

Sade s. da, | s. d. s. d. | £ s. ay 
1866-70 25 8 inl &) |p gy a 7 8/210 2 
1871-75 33 5 LG PS ar0) 911/38 7 5 
1876-80 37 8 18 1] 12 3 12 4/4 0 4 
1881-85 35 3 17 1} 1311 13 4/319 7 


A very pretty sum would be the result of mul- 
tiplying the value per head by the total of the 
population. 

Scores of subjects will readily suggest 
themselves to the reader as well suited for the 
consideration of the suggested Council. A far- 
seeing, quick-witted, energetic Secretary would 
soon find work enough and to spare; and he 
would soon prove to the nation at large that all 
possessed of the franchise are also entitled to 
subscribe towards clearing the expenses of the 
work done in the nation’s interest, either as 
members of the great societies whence it is pro- 
posed to draw the Council, or as simply interested 
in the benefits to be derived from perpetual 
agitation. Surely also the societies representing 
the greatest of national interests are entitled to 
a free “home,” such as other societies have—at 
the nation’s expense. In other lands which we 
are sometimes pleased to consider infinitely less 
important than our own, such societies as those 
here concerned are most honourably treated and 
esteemed—a wonderful contrast to the treatment 
afforded to the Royal Horticultural Society by 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. The 
time must come—its distance may even now be 
measured—when Agriculture and Horticulture, 
working amicably because interestedly together, 
will receive fitting recognition at the hands of 
Government. The new Minister—when ap- 
pointed—will find this “home” question a “ burn- 
ing ” one—he might even see his way to have 
the “ home” located, after all, at South Kensing- 
ton ! —a fitting sequel to the story told in the 
last report of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

We confidently leave this subject of an Agri- 
Horticultural Council to the consideration of 
the millions so very deeply interested in it. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


—\__+———_ 


THUNIA MARSHALLIANA TRILOBA, 2. var. 


Me. B.S. Witx1ams has kindly sent me this ex- 
cellent variety, which has a very broad, really 
abruptly trilobed lip, with dark reddish - brown 
veins, and twelve darker rows of processes of crests, 
I have to add, that I was aware of the description of 
Thunia nivalis when describing Thunia candidissima. 
Impossible to judge it, when there is not a word said 
as to the spur or the crests. Such descriptions 
become an intolerable nuisance. Thus I cannot 
name a beautiful variety of Aérides odoratum which 
may be Aérides odoratum purpurascens poorly de- 
scribed, but which may be quite distinct from it, 
Hi, G. Rehb. f. 


TuuntA MaksHALLIANA PURPURATA, 7. UG. 


This is a fine variety coming rather near to triloba, 
but not so much trilobed, though the lip is very 
broad. The superior half of the lip is pure white 
with five yellow keels running across the disc. The 
anterior part having numerous bright purple nerva- 
tions outside, viz., on the sides covered with yellow 
filiform processes. The middle is nearly white with 
very numerous yellow filiform processes. The fringed 
and wavy border is of the purest white, which affords 
an admirable contrast to the large purple spots, the 
numerous purple neryations giving the effect of 
spots at a distance. 

It was kindly sent me by Mr. B. 8. Williams, my 
assiduous correspondent for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It was obtained from W. IE. Brymer, Esq., 
Ilsington House, near Dorchester. H. G. Rchb.f. 


HELICHRYSUM DEVIUM, 7%. sp.* 


A bush between 2 and 3 feet high, with scented 
flowers that appear in April and May. The leaves, 
which are not in the least viscid, are usually crowded 
towards the ends of the stout branches. They are 
from 40 to 70 mm. long, and from 4} to 64 times 
longer than broad. As in the case of H. melanoph- 
thalmum, the black discs form a strong contrast with 
the white scales and peduncles. The cymes rise 
well above the leaves. From H. melanoph- 
thalmum (Lowe) this plant differs, inter alia, by 
haying the leaves sessile, semi-amplexicaul, three- 
neryed, with greyish-green surfaces, and white irre- 
gularly sinuate borders, in place of stalked, one- 
nerved white, very entire leaves ; also by haying the 
tips of the outer scales broad aud semicircular, and 
the receptacle without a central papilla. When 
specimens of the two plants are placed side by side, 
the difference in their appearance is at once seized by 
the eye. 

H. Monizii, Lowe, has scentless flowers, with 
brown discs, and the scales, at first green, become 
chestnut-brown, edged with purple, the tips being 
scarious and colourless. Moreoyer, H. Monizii has 
stalked leaves and smaller heads. ; 

The plant now described was discovered by Senhor 
J. M. Moniz, the well known botanist of Funchal, 
growing in tolerable abundance upon the barren islet 
at the eastern extremity of Madeira which bears the 
name of Ilheo Vermelho or Ilheo dos Wmbarcadores, 
and Iam indebted to him for the specimens from 
which this account of it has heen drawn up. J. Y, 
Johnson, Funchal. 


* Shrubby, branching, bushy; branches densely tomentose, 
snowy-white; leaves sessile, semi-amplexicaul lanceolate, 
narrowed downwards, with greyish-green surfaces and white 
somewhat sinuate borders; distinctly 3nerved. Heads hemi- 
spherical, broader than high, peduncles distinct, stout, snowy- 
white, in few (10—30) flowered, terminal, often compound 
cymes; scales lax in few rows, outer ones opaque, white, often 
pale brown below, not shining, without scarious tips or 
borders, ovate, broadly rounded above, sometimes toothed or 
laciniate; inner scales oblong, brown or purplish along the 
middle, Disc black‘ receptacle slightly convex, without a 
conical papilla at the middle, rough, with umbilicated discs. 
Pappus shorter than flower, closely echinulate, not clavellate, 
Achenes dark brown, four angular truncate, sprinkled all over 
with white resinous particles. J, Y. Johnson. 
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THE SEED TRADE. 


Wace 1s THE Eartiest Pea? RovuND-sEEDED 
Vanreties.—At their new trial grounds, Springfield, 
Chelmsford, Messrs. Hurst & Son, of 152, Hounds- 
ditch, have endeavoured to answer this question. 
The lease of their Croydon ground haying run out, 
this enterprising firm thought it wise to go farther 
afield, and they have secured some good land for the 
purpose at Chelmsford, by the side of the Great 
Eastern Railway. It is a stronger and more holding 
land than the lighter soil at Croydon, and in course 
of time, when it, becomes better tilled, it will grow 
vegetables to perfection. Already the crops of Peas, 
Lettuces, Onions, Cabbages, Beans, &c., together 
with innumerable samples of flower-seeds, can be 
seen to the best advantage. 

But which is the Earliest Pea? I think that a 
thoroughly good stock of Dillestone’s Early Prolific, 
which is but a selection from the old Sangster’s 
No. 1, still holds its own in the race for earliest, 
though it may be met with here under several dif- 
ferent names. A good selection of this type possesses 
two advantages—it is both early and hardy—and if 
the cooked Peas lack the finer quality of some of the 
second early types, yet it is something to have Peas 
early, and we are not so particular as to quality early 
in the season: the fact that they are young fresh 
Peas, and can be had early, leads us to overlook fail- 
ings in quality; when we get on to the second earlies 
we can afford to be more exacting on this point. 

What is known as the Extra Early of the Ameri- 
cans, and the Improved Sangster’s No. 1 of Hurst & 
Son (a very fine and true stock, indeed), appear to be 
one of our very best early Peas. Of the round-seeded 
type there were eighteen rows of the latter—as level, 
uniform, and true asa set of ninepins. Sangster’s 
No. 1 is a Pea that requires constant and persistent 
selection to keep if thoroughly uniform and good. 
What was growing here'as Carter’s Lightning is repre- 
sented by a tallstock of Sangster’s;No. 1—much taller 
than the improved type, and decidedly later. 

Emerald Gem is a good selected stock of the old 
Danecroft Rival, a good hardy variety, and, when 
growing, identical in appearance with Sangster’s 
No. 1, only that the foliage, pods, and Peas are green. 
But there are some who think it distinct from 
Sangster’s in all respects. After all, I suppose that 
Laxton’s William I. remains the most useful of all 
that Mr. Laxton has raised: its long curved, well- 
filled green pods, with a pleasing bloom rpon them, 
are decidedly attractive, and while of acceptable table 
quality, itis also useful for early exhibitions. But it 
is a variety that seems to show a tendency to run 
back to the old Prizetaker, which was probably 
one of its parents, and so a rigid selection is neces- 
sary. But of several samples seen here, Hurst's 
stock of Improved William I. stood out from all the 


rest for high-class quality, tis the practice of the’ 


firm to grow an acre of a very fine selected stock for 
seed purposes every year, and the produce is sown for 
a business supply. It is in this way that a good stock 
is kept pure and true. lLaxton’s Early William 
appears to be identical with Improved William L., 
both in the character of the growth and dried seeds. 
Veitch’s First Early, blue seeds, Harrison’s Eclipse, 
Laxton’s Earliest of All, Carter’s Blue Express, and 
Alaska, may, in the general character and similarity, 
be set down as blue forms of Sangster’s No. 1— 
but good stocks of it; there were seventeen rows of 
them, and they-were all of one type. Kentish 
Invicta appears to be the same in all respects, only 
that it is a little darker in the foliage. 

I think that the old Berks Gem, or in its more 
modern form, the Improved Tom Thumb—the latter 
being both earlier and better than the old type—to 
be a Pea well deserving of culture for early work, 
and especially for growing in pots, or sowing in early 
warm borders; it produces good sized pods for so 
dwarf a plant, and is a good cropperalso. Blue Peter 
is of the same character, but has darker pod and 
foliage and larger Peas ; the dry seed being blue in 
colour. First Crop Blue is a large blue round- 
seeded Pea, a little taller than Tom Thumb, bears 


fine pods, and comes in with the first earlies; it is a 
capital Pea, well deserving of a much more extended 
culture. 

In Pride of the Market we get a very robust 
growing and free-branching dwarf Pea, about 18 
inches in height, and one that will grow very strong 
in good ground. It does not come in quite with the 
fiirst earlies, but it is an excellent Pea for small 
gardens. It has round seed, while its twin brother 
Stratagem has wrinkled seed. Early Kenilworth is 
a kind of pale-podded William I., taller growing, 
and not quite so early ; Scimitar, a desirable variety, 
and showing a tendency to run out to a tall type. 
As seen here it is decidedly inferior to William I. 

So far I have dealt with the early round-seeded 
varieties. The early wrinkled types shall be dealt 
with next. R. D. [It is interesting to note that these 
results do not agree with those obtained by Messrs. 
J. Veitch & Sons, in the case of the same Peas 
grown on other soil, and noted in our report of the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
10th inst. Ep.] 


ANNUAL LIFTING OF 
DAFFODILS. 


In your issue of the 7th inst., p.11, I see Mr. 
Jenkins refers to some remarks made by me 
some time ago at the Horticultural Club on the 
above subject. Politicians claim allowance for 
after-dinner remarks; I do not know if florists 
are allowed the same privilege: if not I think 
they ought to be. Further, it would be impossible for 
any one leading off the debate on any subject at 
these meetings to verify all the statements he 
makes. He ought to be brief, so that the other 
members present may have an opportunity of airing 
their opinion on the remarks made. I must 
own the statement with regard to annual lifting 
caused a good deal of discussion after the paper was 
read. Now for the part that Mr. Jenkins seems to 
think is not very explicit, namely, “It will be 
found that some varieties require to be lifted every 
year,” that is, they do not succeed with me if they 
remain more than one year in the groand. The 
second remark, “while others will remain in the 
same spot for a number of years and do well.” The 
words which follow this remark, “If it were 
not for the labour and expense I would lift 
all my varieties every year,” meaning that the latter 
would even do better if lifted annually than if they 
were allowed to remain more than one year in the 
ground; in other words, all varieties are benefited by 
annual lifting, although some more than others. I 
am well aware that it has not been the custom with 
English growers to lift their Daffodils annually— 
but who succeeds by allowing himself to be entirely 
guided by custom? Experience has tautht me that 
neither the flower nor the bulb of those that remain 
more than one year in the ground are equal to those 
replanted yearly; and if any grower will try the 
experiment of replanting part of his stock for a 
number of successive years, he will then see the 
advantage. Take for example a bulb lifted, say in 
the beginning of July, dried, carefully cleaned, 
planted by the beginning of August, if examined by 
the month of October, when it will be found that the 
fibre will be much deeper in the ground, and much 
stronger than in the case of those that have not been 
lifted ; hence follows a larger flower and a better bulb 
at lifting time. This was clearly visible again this 
spring with N. ornatus: the flowers of those planted 
last year early in August were much superior to those 
planted in August the year previous. Mr. Burbidge, 
in your issue of the 14th inst., p. 35, gives very sound 
advice when he says, ‘‘ The best plan in practice is 
to find out the best course to pursue in one’s own 
soil, and in one’s own locality,” and this is clearly 
demonstrated when he says, N. maximus is the 
only one which seems to become stronger with him 
if left undisturbed for three or four years. Now, 
this is one of the varieties that I always failed with 
till I commenced lifting it annually. Now I must 
differ from Mr. Burbidge when he says the real 
amateur cultivator of bulbs has nothing to do with 
the storing of bulbs in any shape or form; here I 


must again say, that the bulb that has been dried and 
cleaned will fibre quicker and stronger than a 
bulb that has not been taken up and replanted. 
What I strongly object tois, to divide and clean, 
and then lay up in heaps to get perhaps heated, or 
expose them in any form; it is then they will de- 
teriorate—there is no fear of any deterioration when 
they are drying. What I recommend is, todry them 
in trays, and plant the bulbs at once after having been 
cleaned ; and if this custom were practised, I haye no 
doubt whatever that the English grower who forces 
for market would find home-grown bulbs suit his 
purpose equally as well as those grown in Holland, 
James Walker, Whitton. 


PLANT NOTES. 


DELPHINIUM ZALIL. 


Tuis extremely interesting and valuable acquisition 
to our hardy perennial plants is now in flower in the 
Alpine-house at Kew. It was found by Dr, Aitchison 
while travelling with the Afghan Boundary Com~ 
mission, and seeds were freely distributed under the 
name, we believe, of D.hybridum. The leaves some- 
what resemble those of our common D, ajacis, but the 
plant is most nearly allied to D. ochroleucum. It 
produces a fine spike of 1 to 2 feet in height, sulphury 
yellow, with a greenish line down the centre of each 
petal, rather small for a Larkspur, to be in great:pro- 
fusion. The dried flowers known under the name of 
“Tsparak” are treated with boiling water and yield 
a yellow dye, said to be an important commercial 
product. In his notes in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, Dr. Aitchison says, ‘‘This plant 
forms a great portion of the herbage of the rolling 
downs of the Badghis. In the vicinity of Gueran it 
was in great abundance, and when in blossom gave a 
wondrous golden hue to these pastures. In many 
localities in Khorassan—about 3000 feet altitude— 
it is equally common, The flowers are collected 
largely for exportation, chiefly to Persia for dyeing 
silk with. They are also exported from Herat 
through Afghanistan to Northern India, where it is 
used both as a dye and for medicinal purposes. D. 


CyTIsUS RACEMOSUS. 


At p. 523 of the last volume I had some notes on 
this plant and its allies, which I should now like 
to supplement with the following remarks :—I there 
pointed out that the plant known in gardens as 
Cytisus racemosus was distinct in certain respects 
from any wild specimen I had been able to discover, 
but thatit seemed identical with Genista bracteo- 
lata of Link. There are two figures published of the 
latter plant which I then overlooked, namely, 
Botanical Register, vol. xxvi. (1840), t. 23, and Maund. 
Botanie Garden, vol. v., t. 235. The former figure is 
unquestionably identical with the Canary Island 
species called Genista stenopetala by Webb. Lindley 
remarks :—‘‘ The accompanying drawing of this rare 
plant was made in June, 1832, from a specimen 
communicated by Mr. Young, nurseryman, of Mil- 
ford, which was unfortunately lost. It had been 
received by him from Mr. Webb, who had gathered 
it in Teneriffe, and sent it home under the name of 
Cytisus racemosus. Some years afterwards, upon 
showing the figure to Mr. Webb, he recognised it as 
the Genista bracteolata of Link, an obscure plant 
unknown to De Candolle.” The latter figure, though 
with acute leaflets, probably represents the same 
species, though it more nearly resembles the Cytisus 
racemosus of gardens. Its origin is thus stated :— 
“The plant was raised from seed by R. Bevan, Esq., 
near Bury St. Edmunds, under the name of Cytisus 
chrysobotrys, but he is not aware from whence the 
seed was obtained.” The synonym there cited, 
“Genista racemosa, Lindley, Botanical Register, 
1840, pl. 23,” is an error, that plate, as already 
shown, being Genista bracteolata, Link. From the 
above facts I am now inclined to believe that 
Genista stenopetala, Webb, and G. bracteolata, Link, 
are identical; and that Cytisus racemosus, Marnock, 
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is from the same source as the Botanical Register 
figure above cited is clear from the remarks made 
under each. So that Cytisus racemosus of gar- 
dens appears to be derived from the wild Canary 
Island plant, its present altered appearance being 
due to continued selection of the most compact 
forms for cultivation. If this view be the correct 
one it would add yet another instance of plants long 
cultivated in gardens becoming, by a process of 
selection, so different from their wild originals as 
to be almost unrecognisable, unless some record of 
their history be preserved. f. A. Rolfe. 


ORCHID COLLECTING. 


Harty in 1887 I was up the Irrawaddy on acollect- 
ing tour, but more particularly in search of a certain 
Dendrobium which a short time previously had 
caused a great sensation at home, plants in flower 
having sold for upwards of sixty guineas each—a 
wonderful price for an Indian Orchid, though small 
compared with what some South American species 
have since realized. 

I was staying at a place many miles beyond our 
frontier, and had determined to remain a few days, as 
the place was teeming with Orchids. My interpreter 
succeeded in inducing the head man of the village to 
come and see me. When he was informed what my 
business was he seemed considerably astonished ; he 
could not understand what the white man (the first 
he had ever seen) could want with what he termed 
“jungle plants.’ I endeavoured to explain. that 
they were to be sent across the Kali pani (ocean), 
but this was too much for him to takein. I was 
either humbugging him, or—what was far worse in his 
eyes—a fool. It took us not only an hour’s con- 
tinuous palavering, but also two or three brass 
utensils as presents, before I could propitiate his 
highness. At last I produced my book of drawings, 
and was careful to first show him the most common 
kinds, which I knew were to be had in abundance, 
and then gradually led him on to what I more par- 
ticularly required, reserving my plate of Dendrobium 
till the last. He recognised many of the others I 
had shown him, and gave me their vernacular names, 
and it was an anxious moment for me when I turned 
up my trump card. Did he know it, or was I again 
to be disappointed ?—for that unfortunate plate had 
been through the hands of perhaps fifty men of his 
class without being recognised. My anxiety may be 
imagined when I state that we had got as far up the 
river as was safe to venture in these days. The 
old man looked at it carefully first, shook his head, 
then a brilliant idea seemed ,to strike him—had I 
ever seen the plant in flower myself? Yes. Was 
the plate exactly the right colour? I looked at it 
carefully, and at first replied in the affirmative, but, 
on second thought, I recollected that one of the 
colours had been rather overdone—a purplish-crim- 
son had been given where a deep pink or rosy-crim- 
son would have been nearer the mark. This was 
explained to my old friend, showing him from another 
plate the proper tint, There was no longer any 
hesitation, he knew it well, and it was plentiful 
enough, and so it had been for the last thirty or forty 
miles of my journey. Then jwhy had none of the 
other men recognised it? Simply because the plate 
I carried was wrongly coloured. I had wandered 
through miles of forest myself, and lived in a miser- 
able country boat for upwards of three weeks without 
any return simply for this reason; and so it is with 
many of the plates published. 

Well, the following morning my old friend returned, 
bringing upwards of a hundred plants of the true 
Simon Pure. And now to strike a bargain—often 
not a very easy matter with natives. Money was of 
no use, for at that time these men did not know its 
value. I produced a lot of brass utensils, cloths, and 
other articles that I brought for the purpose of 
barter, and he set to making his selection from them. 
In the midst of this laborious task his eye hap- 
pened to fall on an empty beer bottle. Here was a 
prize indeed! I noticed the old man’s action, and 
knew at once that he really meant business: he 
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examined it carefully, and seemed satisfied with the 
result. Would I give him this in exchange for the 
plant? Oh no, it was far too valuable. Well, what 
did I want, then? Simply another hundred plants 
as good as he had already brought. After a slight 
demur he consented, starting off at once to bring 
them in. During his absence several other men 
came in from his village; as soon as they saw the 
kind I was most anxious for, and the price for which 
their head man had bargained, every man started at 
once to collect them. Here was a good thing cer- 
tainly; but where were all the bottles to pay for 
them? The first thing to do was to overhaul my 
stores. I found I had only thirty-three bottles of 
beer left. There was nothing to be done but draw 
the corks and empty their contents into the river. 
By the following evening every bottle had been bar- 
tered away, and still more plants were coming in. I 
showed every article that I had brought for the 
purpose of trade, but it was of no use—bottles, and 
nothing but bottles, would they have. Well, I had 
still seven bottles of whiskey left; there was 
nothing to be done but sacrifice the precious 
fluid, and make the best bargaining I could. 
Here was something new for them, being of white 
glass, and of course I dilated on their superiority, 
and they evidently thought so. One enterprising 
spirit commenced by offering 800 plants for a bottle ; 
this was quickly followed by 350 and at last came a 
plucky offer of 400. Had I stuck out, I might have 
got even a better figure, but I knocked the lot down 
at the price, and the rest were taken up at the same 
rate. This was probably the first public auction ever 
held in the kingdom of Ava, now a dependency of 
the British Crown. 


With the assistance of the natives it did not take 
us long to pack all my purchases into the boat, and 
being a beautiful moonlight night we started down 
the river at once. I cannot say that the voyage was 
a very pleasant one. Being a forced adherent to the 
Temperance League is anything but agreeable, 
especially on a river teeming with floating animal and 
vegetable matter. In due course we arrived in 
Rangoon without any mishap, and with probably the 
cheapest cargo ever landed.. This is how one of the 
first shipments of Dendrobium —— were col- 
lected and paid for. I have often been up the same 
river since, and landed at the same spot, where my 
old friends are glad to greet me—but bottles will not 
godown with them now. They know the value of our 
silver currency well enough, and can drive as hard a 
bargain as any nation I know. Cook's Universal 
Tourist Budget, ex Indian Agriculturist. 


OSTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA. 


Dr. Regen did well when he spoke of this as a 
wonderful Campanulaceous plant. It was collected 
by Dr. Regel’s adventurous son on the high moun- 
tains of Chanat Darwas, in Eastern Bokhara, and 
was described by Dr. Regel himself in a publication 
not likely to be very accessible to the majority of 
our readers.* The plant was exhibited by Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons from their nursery at Combe 
Wood on Tuesday last week, and constituted the most 
striking feature of the remarkable exhibition of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on that day. It obtained 
a First-class Certificate from the Floral Committee, 
but in the case of an entirely new plant of this excel- 
lence a Botanical Certificate would surely have been 
the more appropriate award. This, however, is a 
matter of relatively little consequence. The plant 
amply deserved any award. 

It is a hardy perennial with tuberous roots. As 
shown the stem is about 3 feet in height, green, 
sprinkled with small red spots, with four-leaved 
whorls at intervals. The leaves are glabrous, 
rather fleshy, shortly stalked, oblong acute, coarsely 
toothed. The inflorescence is cymose, the flowers 


* Ostrowskya magnifica, Regel, nov. genus et noy. spec., in 
Descript. Plant. Nov. et Minus Cognitarum, fasc. ix., St. Peters- 
burg, 1884; Gartenflora, 1885, p. 125 and 1887, p.639; Haage 
& Schmidt, Catalogue, 1887, ic. parod et pessima. 
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on long stalks, at first pendulous, afterwards nearly 
erect; when fully expanded they measure 5% inches 
in diameter. The sepals are linear-lanceolate, with- 
out appendages at the base, shorter than the bell- 
shaped, pale lilac, eight-lobed corolla, the veins being 
of a darker bluish-lilac colour. The eight filaments 
are dilated at the base, the style beset with collecting 
hairs, and the inferior ovary deeply furrowed. 

The plant, despite a paleness of colour in the 
flower, is certainly one of the finest herbaceous 
plants ever introduced, and as there can be no doubt 
as to its hardihood, and little if any as to its adapt- 
ing itself readily to cultivation, it is sure to become 
a popular favourite. 


NAMED GLOXINIAS. 


Av Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ nursery recently I 
noted the following new hybrids, which are certainly 
improvements on older ones:—Iyanhoe, purple, 
white centre, purple spotted—the flowers have a 
margin of bluish-white ; The Moor, deep rich purple ; 
Rajah, bluish-purple—large, well formed; Celia, 
purple-white, throat, spotted purple ; Jubilee, whitish 
ground, spotted purple, with a margin free from spots ; 
Cygnet, white, lilac margin, large open mouth ; Vir- 
ginalis, the best pure white flowers—very large and of 
handsome form; Delicata, peculiarly feathered red, 
margin white, flowers of fine form; Irma, scarlet, 
white throat; Orestes, well formed flowers, of a 
crimson colour, the margin paler; Cordelia, large 
flowers, white, very densely spotted ; Comet, bright 
crimson-scarlet; Sunbeam, light scarlet, whitish 
throat. The above gives an excellent variety of 
colour, and as Gloxinias can be easily propagated a 
stock of them is soon got up. ‘The entire leaves or 
portions of the leaves inserted in sandy soil will form 
roots. The cutting pots should be placed in a warm 
house, and to prevent the leaves flagging too much 
they are better for being covered with bell-glasses, 
to be kept close at first, and when it is seen that the 
leaves are established, a small amount of air may be 
admitted, gradually increasing the quantity until 
the glasses may be removed altogether. The sandy 
soil dries rapidly, and care must be taken to keep 
it of an uniform degree of moisture, especially 
first. Small tubers will form at the base of the 
leaves, and as the leaves, or portions of them, decay, 
water should be withheld gradually, until they are 
quite decayed, when it becomes no longer necessary. 
The tubers will keep well in the dried sandy soil, 
until it is time to shake them out early or late the 
following season, according to the time they are 
required to flower; or a succession may be obtained 
by their being potted early or late. They are to be 
seen in their best condition during the months of 
May and June. 

Many persons have an idea that the stronger these 
and allied plants can be grown the better it is for 
them, and to that end they set the tubers in very 
rich soil, whose richness is afterwards supplemented 
by doses of manure-water frequently applied; but 
this is certainly an error in culture, and may pro- 
mote a disease which causes black streaks to appear 
in the leaves that checks growth. They will make a 
clean healthy growth in a compost of three-parts 
fibrous loam, one of light fibrous peat, one of leaf- 
mould, and one of dried cow-manure, adding 
sufficient clean, sharp sand to keep the compost 
open. Hach tuber may be potted separately in a 
small pot; to be repotted again when the plant has 
grown sufficiently to fill the space with roots. It 
must be well borne in mind that the plants are not 
only checked but severely injured if they are allowed 
to become too dry at the roots. The leaves suffer 
from the attacks of thrips more than those of any 
other plant, and generally make their appearance 
after the plants have suffered a check. I never 
syringe the leayes, and they seldom suffer from insect 
pests when grown in the genial atmosphere of a 
medium hothouse. When the plants are well in 
flower they may be put into a greenhouse or cool 
conservatory, where they will stand for a long time in 
good condition. Those who do not care to grow 
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named varieties, can obtain seeds and raise their 
own plants; and if the seeds are sown early in the 
year, pretty flowering plants can be obtained by the 
usual time of flowering in summer. They merely 
require to be pricked out from the seed-pots or pans 
and shifted as they increase in size. J. Douglas. 


THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


ee ae 
PRIMULA AURICULATA. 


A cuarminc Primrose for the open air, where we 
have found it perfectly hardy, forming pretty healthy 
tufts, and giving no trouble beyond the necessary 
occasional watering during hot weather. It was 
received from the Continent over a century ago under 
the name of P. longifolia, and figured as such in the 
Bot. Mag., t. 392. In habit as well as appearance 
it bears a great affinity to P. farinosa ; the leaves are, 
however, broader, devoid of farina, the flowers, if 
anything, larger, and rosy-purple. While 1 farinosa 
is found rather difficult to keep in the open air, 
especially in foggy districts, unless pot culture be re- 
sorted to, P. auriculata will be found a true 
perennial, steadily increasing, and neyer failing with 
abundance of its charming flower-heads, collected in 
ball-like clusters. It ripens seed freely, but they do 
not keep long and should be sown as soon as they 
are gathered. Native of the Caucasus, flowering 
April and May. D. 


HousrontIA COsRULEA ALBA. 


Few plants, amongst the dwarfer of the alpines at 
least, afford so much pleasure to the cultivator as the 
one named above. Where a little shade can be 
given, either on an east or north exposure, we find 
the Houstonia perfectly at home, flowering so pro- 
fusely as to injure itself. Indeed, although a native 
of the warmer parts of North America, it goes 
through our winters uninjured, unless too much 
weakened by the cause given above. The type with 
bluish flowers is, I believe, in cultivation, but in the 
possession of very few growers, so far as I know—it 
seems, indeed, to be as scarce as the variety alba is 
plentiful. It is just possible that the typical form 
changes colour with cultivation in our gardens, and 
if this be so it will easily explain its scarcity. Ac- 
cording to the Hortus Kewensis it was introduced to 
this country over a century ago by Archibald Men- 
zies, and figured in the Bot. Mag. of 1797, in 
the second yolume, t. 370. It may be propagated 
either by cuttings or division, the latter being the 
quickest, as the divisions form tufty little plants the 
following spring, flowering all the summer. D. 


TOMATOS AT CHISWICK. 


Tue old-Rose house in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Garden is this season given up to the cul- 
tivation of Tomatos, and will be one of the attrac- 
tions of the garden during the latter part of the 
season, when the plants will be in full fruiting 
state. 

We learn that, on the average, the yearly con- 
sumption of Tomatos by the Londoner is about 
57 Ib. 4 oz, that of the Parisian being only 
17 lb. 2 0z.; so that we may justly call this a 
popular vegetable in London. 

As the collection under notice contains a large 
number of varieties, it should be a very interesting 
one, and a few notes upon them may prove of service 
to our readers. The Rose-house is a light, airy 
structure, of about 100 feet in length by 30 feet in 
width, and contains some 450 plants, planted out in 
four borders—two on each side of the central walk. 
‘The plants are grown with single stems, and trained 
to stakes about 6 feet in height. The seed wassown 
early in March, the planting-out taking place about 
the middle of April. Ordinary garden soil is that 
used. A capital set of fruit has been obtained, and 
the plants are in vigorous health. 

Amongst all the sorts bearing the name of 


Perfection there is a great family resemblance, and 
of this most useful kind, producing smooth, solid, 
scarlet-coloured fruits, there are some 250 plants 
in the collection—a sufficient evidence of the popu- 
larity of this particular type. Haw Green Favourite, 
certificated last year, is a variety worthy of note, 
being much esteemed at Chiswick. 

Horsford’s Prelude, another good thing, is an 
American introduction, and will be appreciated by 
those who like a somewhat small Tomato. It pro- 
duces its beautiful deep scarlet fruits in clusters, 
sometimes numbering as many as eighteen fruits, 
and bearing to within 6 inches of the ground. The 
plants are characterised by a stocky and compact 
habit. arly Scarlet Tennis Ball is a round Plum- 
shaped fruit, which is produced in clusters—a very 
free setter; a good sort to cultivate where quantity 
is a desideratam. lLaxton’s Open-air, a good early 
variety and a free setter: and that good-all-round 
variety, Hathaway’s Excelsior, also find a place in the 
collection. Golden Queen is a very fine yellow- 
skinned variety, certificated by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Committee two years ago. 

In a lean-to house adjoining is a collection of 
about fifty varieties, grown in 12-inch and 16-inch 
pots, and containing some of the newer sorts, which 
promise well. In this house we noted some capital 
examples of the Currant Tomato. What a beautiful 
decorative subject, when ripe, with its racemes of 
diminutive fruits! X. 


SCOTLAND. 


CATHCART NURSERIES. 


Axour ten minutes’ walk in an easterly direction 
from Cathcart Station, on a considerable elevation, lie 
the new nurseries of Messrs. Austin & McAslan, nur- 
seryman and seedsmen, 16, Buchanan Street, Glas- 
gow. ‘These nurseries, in extent about 40 acres, have 
been only three years broken in from farm land, and 
are already fully stocked with forest and ornamental 
trees and shrubs and fruit trees in variety: Rhodo- 
dendrons are a specialty. The stocks of every sort 
outdoors are in capital health, the soil being good, 
and the atmosphere pure. A very commodious 
and handsome suite of offices, with dwelling- 
houses for the leading servants, and a fine block 
of plant-houses and frames, have been erected 
within the past twelve months. The houses are 
well stocked with stove and greenhouse plants, 
florists’ flowers and Orchids, the latter chiefly Odon- 
toglots, all in excellent health and condition. The 
houses themselves are thoroughly substantial, yet 
light and elegant in style, models of what plant- 
houses should be. A yery complete collection of 
hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons occupies a con- 
siderable space in one of the houses, and appears to 
be making ground rapidly in public favour in the 
West of Scotland. Altogether there is a pleasing 
air of substance and thrift about the whole estab- 
lishment that is cheering to note in an old firm in 
these days of general change and collapse in the 
trade. The career of the firm dates from 1717. 


AIKENHEAD. 


This, the seat of John Gordon, Esq., is situate 
about a quarter of an hours walk from Cathcart 
Station, which is distant about four miles from 
Central Station, Glasgow. Lying to the south of the 
city, in a rural district, the park, which is of 
moderate extent, is furnished with well-grown 
plantations and handsome specimens of ornamental 
deciduous trees in fine health. Rhododendrons are 
a special feature in the kept grounds. They are not 
only objects of interest to Mr. Gordon, but are 
found to be the best hardy shrubs that can 
be planted in the neighbourhood. The collection, 
always a good one, has been much increased within 
the last seven or eight years. The winters of 1879 
and 1880 revealed conclusively in this district that 
the whole Laurel tribe, and most other evergreens, 
were not proof against such arctic frosts as occurred 
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in those seasons. Masses of Laurels of great size 
and density were killed at that time, and have been 
replaced by masses of Rhododendrons of the best 
hybrid sorts. Our visit was made at the time they 
were in flower, and amongst the hundreds of plants 
blooming abundantly were such brilliant and familiar 
sorts as Michael, John, and Mrs. John Waterer, 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart, Everestianum, and many 
others. 

The flower-gardening features include pretty nearly 
every style, from the ordinary types of bedding to 
carpet-bedding and picturesque beds, the latter being 
done with hardy shrubs of contrasting colours and 
habit, which have an excellent effect in combination 
with the surrounding flower-beds. Hardy plants of 
the herbaceous kinds receive a considerable share of 
the attention of Mr. Hogg, the intelligent and 
capable gardener. 

In the kitchen garden borders were to be seen 
masses of Orchis foliosa and O. maculata superba, 
2 feet or more in diameter, composed of dozens of 
plants throwing up their flowers most vigorously. 
In a snug corner by the door of one of the houses 
was a group composed of Cypripedium pubescens 
and C. spectabile, along with Troprolum poly- 
phyllum and the rare Lychnis chaleedonica alba. 
These already mentioned, along with beds of purple 
and old Double White Rockets—both the Scotch 
and French forms of the latter being equally well 
attended to—will suffice to indicate the opinion of 
Mr. Hogg as to what really good hardy herbaceous 
plants are. “ 

The walls of the kitchen garden are well clothed 
with fruit trees. Plums are plentiful, so also are 
Cherries, but Apples are scarce, and Pears almost 
nil, owing to late frosts. Peaches onthe open south 
wall are well set, and the trees healthy. 

The kitchen-garden contains a long range of 
rather old-fashioned lean-to fruit-houses, well 
stocked with Vines and Peach trees bearing good 
crops. From the centre of this range there extend 
two roomy span-roofed modern plant-houses, one of 
which is devoted to Ericas of the hard-wooded class, 
to Azalea indica, and to New Holland plants now-a- 
days so rarely seen, even in large establishments. 
Here they are done well, and Mr. Hogg, it may be 
remarked, has won many laurels at the shows in the 
West of Scotland with this class of plants. 

To Orchids there are four or five houses devoted. 
The collection is young, but in capital health, and 
contains choice species and varieties of all the 
popular genera. Some fine forms of Cattleya Mossix, 
a remarkable variety of Miltonia Roezlii, with an 
enormously broad and long lip, almost pure white ; 
several well-flowered specimens of Vanda suavis; 
Odontoglossum citrosmum, and several Cypripe- 
diums, were the chief of those in flower at the time 
of our visit. W. 8. 


CasBace ComPeririon. 


We learn from the Kelso Mail of July 11 
that Messrs. Stuart & Mein, seedsmen, Kelso, 
encouraged by the great success attending the 
Cabbage Competition which they inaugurated 
last year, determined to hold a similar com- 
this season, and accordingly Friday, 
July 6, was the date fixed for the exhibition, Last 
year, with a view to demonstrating the superiority 
of Mein’s No. 1 Cabbage as an early variety, the 
firm offered a premium of £5 for the best pair of 
hearts grown from seed directly supplied by them, 
the date of exhibition being in May. On that occa- 
sion the prize was won by Mr. D. Inglis, Howick 
Hall, Northumberland, with two fine Cabbages 
weighing 8; 1b. This year a premium of £5 was 
again held out, Messrs. Stuart & Mein being de- 
sirous of now showing that their Cabbage was also 
the best late variety, standing longest without burst- 
ing; and hence the reason for the show being held 
much later than last year. As indicating the wide- 
spread interest manifested in the competition, it may 
be mentioned that no fewer than ninety-one pairs of 
hearts were sent in from all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. There was a large consignment from 
the Southern and Western Counties of Wngland ; 
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Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire in the Midlands 
also made a good appearance, while Scotch exhibits 
were received from as far north as Forres. Three 
lots were also forwarded from Parson’s Town, Long- 
ford, and Ballymeana in the North of Ireland. The 
bulk of the lots sent were well matured and generally 
in good condition, and a number of them were 
remarkably heavy. The judges were Mr. Waite, 
nurseryman, Berwick-on-Tweed, and Mr. Elphick, 
of Messrs. Hurst & Son, seed merchants, London. 
After going carefully through all the exhibits, they 
selected a number of the best specimens, and event- 
ually three pairs were set apart, consigned by Mr. 
W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford, Lincolnshire ; 
Mr. James Lockie, Heatherslaw, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; 
and Mr. Feddon, gardener, Scotby, Carlisle. After 
considering the respective merits of the lot, the 
judges awarded the premium to Mr. Divers for a 
pair of hearts of fine form and quality. Originally 
they weighed 8} 1b. and 6 lb. each, but when 
divested of their outer leaves, in which manner they 
were judged, they together scaled 9 lb. Mr. Divers, 
who enjoys a high reputation as a grower of Cab- 
bages (having gained great experience in vegetable 
culture while for many years foreman to Mr. Gil- 
bert, of Burghley), when forwarding his exhibits, 
wrote as follows to Messrs. Stuart & Mein :—‘‘I 
can honestly say your Cabbage is the best early one 
LTevyer met with, and I am acquainted with all the 
leading varieties.” The hearts shown by Mr. Lockie 
and Mr. Feddon were also of a meritorious descrip- 
tion, but neither in form, compactness, nor quality, 
were they equal to the first pair. Among the 
heavier of the Cabbages shown were two sent by 
Mr. E. Rilestone, Truro, Cornwall, which weighed 
28 Ib., and other two pairs scaled 22 lb. and 20 lb. 
respectively. Such a competition as the one under 
notice is singularly fitted to bring forward valuable 
data as to the adaptability of the particular variety 
of Cabbage represented to the varying climate and 
soil of these islands. 


FLOWERS. 


a 


THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 


Tue Carnation usually comes into blocm out-of- 
doors about the third week in July, butif we may 
judge by the appearance of the plants now, it will be 
August before we shall have much bloom. Those who 
grow plants in pots can place them in a glass-house, 
and if well exposed to the light they will be earlier 
in bloom. When warm dry weather sets in, and 
the colour of the flower begins to show at the mouth 
of the calyx, the flowers are likely to be attacked by 
thrips—at any rate, those which are in pots—and 
that will sometimes spoil them by robbing the colour 
of the flower, the flakes and bizarres suffering most. 
When the plants are standing in a house fumiga- 
tion with tobacco-smoke will destroy the insects, 
and there need te no hesitation in adopting this 
measure, even when the flowers are fully expanded. 
It is needless to say that propagation by layering 
is preferable, but any scarce variety may also be 
propagated by cuttings—‘‘pipings” as they are 
termed by the fanciers. The smaller growths are 
the best for this purpose, and those a little distance 
up the stems, that cannot be brought down sufticiently 
low to be layered. ‘These pipings should be planted 
firmly in pots of light sandy soil, and they must also 
be covered with bell-glasses, or very close handlights, 
to exclude air from them, else they will dry up 
instead of rooting. The glasses should be taken off 
daily, or at least on alternate days, and the con- 
densed moisture removed with a cloth, replacing 
them at once. 

Seedlings may also be planted out, if the ground 
be ready for them, and they are large enough. As 
the beds of last year’s seedlings come into bloom, 
the plants should be examined carefully, and those 
flowers which are likely to be valuable marked to be 
grown again. It is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the life of the florist to watch the 
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expanding of the blooms on the seedling] plants. 
There are always plenty of blanks, even in the 
best of seasons, aad prizes few; but if care has been 
taken in the saving of the seeds, some good and dis- 
tinct varieties will certainly be found amongst them. 


Tue Aovricora, &c. 


The seeds have mostly been gathered from the 
plants that were set aside to save seeds from, and 
this week the whole of the plants will be repotted. 
Some of the large plants were not repotted last year 
until the end of August, and this period we found 
was too late. They did not form roots freely, and 
as a consequence, the trusses produced the following 
spring were not so strong, nor were the flowers so 
well developed. It is during the period between 
the time of flowering and that of ripening the seeds 
that the Auricula aphis makes most havoc amongst 
roots; not that it does any appreciable harm, but 
one cannot think it is good management to leave it 
alone. I like to clear it off the roots entirely, and 
for that purpose all the soil is shaken off, by working 
it off with one hand, while the plant is held in the 
other, and its roots in a pail of water. The roots 
are then dipped in soft-soapy water, and the plant 
laid out to dry for an hour, and then dipped in clean 
rain-water to remove the soap. If greenfly be found 
on the leaves, the whole plant is dipped into the 
soapy water. We are careful not to over-pot the 
plants at this late period. A plant that we would 
unhesitatingly place in a 48 in the spring would now 
be more likely to do well in a large 60. 

Offsets of last year repotted in May should now have 
a shift into larger-sized pots, the last shift of the 
season. Those who have saved seeds should sow 
them at once in pots or pans, placing them in hand- 
lights in a partially shaded place. Seedling plants 
should also be potted, so that they may produce 
flowering plants for next year. 

The plants succeed best at this time of the year 
in frames placed in a northern aspect behind a 
fence, hedge, or walk. The lights are always removed 
night and day, except during heavy rains, or when 
such are expected at night. Alpine Auriculas and 
the whole of the hardy perennial family require 
much the same treatment at this season, except that 
they do well with more exposure. The whole of 
our collection of these plants is fully exposed to the 
north and east winds, and they do much better in 
that way than when sheltered by trees, hedges, or 
walls. ‘They are not repotted yet, but will be seen 
to as soon as we can find time to attend to them. I 
may remark that the Auricula aphis is very partial to 
the smaller species of alpine Primulas, and when it 
once gets into a tuft of, say, P. minima it becomes 
almost an impossibility to get it out from among 
fibrous roots. The alpine Primulas and Auriculas 
on elevated parts of the rock garden have succeeded 
admirably this year, and have been greatly improved 
by a rich surface-dressing where the roots were 
exposed, J. Douglas. 


ALEURITES MOLUCCANA. 


In a report on the trade of Tonga, Vice-Consul 
Symonds says I have called the attention of mer- 
chants to the very large quantity of Candle-nut trees 
that flourish on these islands (Aleurites moluccana), 
the fruit of which is allowed to rot on the ground. 
Many years ago the German firm of Godeffroi 
exported over 1000 tons of Candle-nuts in the shell, 
but on the arrival of the cargoes in Europe they were 
found to be useless, from the fact that the natives had 
collected all the nuts under the trees, and thus the 
majority were several years old and contained no 
kernel. 

An analysis of this nut that I have received is as 
follows ;—Oil, 62°180 per cent.; water, 5:000 do. ; 
nitrogenous substances, 22°653 do.; mineral matter, 
&c., 10°167 do. 

With proper management over 200 tons of this 
nut could be bought annually from the natives. A 
few local traders have interested themselves in this 


industry, and, at their request, I have asked for 
information relative thereto from the Consul-General 
at the Sandwich Islands, whence, I believe, Candle- 
nut oil is exported in large quantities. 

The Candle-nut is very largely grown in the 
Moluccas and most of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Malay Islands, Cochin China, as well 
as in Lower Bengal and other parts of India, West 
Indies, Mauritius, &c. In countries where the tree 
is common the oily kernels are eaten after being 
roasted, the flayour, it is said, being similar to that 
of the Walnut or Almond. It has been suggested 
that the seeds would form a valuable ingredient in 
cattle food if they could be deprived of their purgative 
properties. Candle-nuts of the value of £700 were 
exported from Tahiti, in 1875, while in 1876 and 
1877 the value of the nuts sent to London from 
Levuka, Fiji, amounted to £1562 and £8040 
respectively. 


Book NOTICE. 


REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS ON INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS. By Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.R. Met. Soc , 
&c. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1888. ° 


The issue of Miss E. A. Ormerod’s Repori 
of Observations on Injurious Insects and Common 
Farm Pests for the year 1887 has appeared, and 
forms a bulky pamphlet of 130 pages. In her 
preface Miss Ormerod says that the season of 1857 
was marked by prolonged heat and drought which 
was accompanied “ by an unusual amount of presence 
of various kinds of crop-insects, and also by unusual 
amount of damage from them.” A considerable 
adyance was made during the year in lessening the 
amount of insect attack and in increasing the know- 
ledge of the habits of the insects and of the method= 
of treatment available. These reports have become 
so important to market-gardeners and farmers that 
their adyent each year is looked forward to with 
interest by the most intelligent of our growers of 
vegetable crops. The subjects treated of in the 
present report, by Miss Ormerod, comprise Clover 
sickness, caused by eel-wor ms, frit-fly (Oscinis frit, 
L.), on Corn, the Hessian-fly (Cecidomyia destructor). 
To this subject, as might be supposed, a great 
deal of consideration is given. Several other Corn 
pests are fully discussed. The black Currant gall- 
mite (Phytoptus ribis) is stated to have been very 
troublesome in many localities. As an experiment 
in preventing the spread of this pest Miss Ormerod 
says:—“It does not appear that this Phytoptus or 
gall-mite attacks red or white Currants ; therefore 
(so far as we know) replacing the destroyed black 
Currant bushes with the other kinds would be of 
service. Likewise, as this attack spreads to such a 
serioas extent where black Currant bushes are 
grown together in large areas, as in fruit farming, it 
might be worth consideration whether growing the 
different kinds in alternate rows or plots would not 
be desirable.” The concluding articles in the report 
treat of the slug-worm, of Pear and Cherry sawily, 
small Pine sawfly, and Turnip grub. 


VEGETABLES. 


= 


CAULIFLOWER CARTERS DEFIANCE 
EXTRA EARLY. 


Tuanas are due to your correspondent “J. H.” for 
referring to late Broccolis (p. 47). If “J. H.” pos- 
sesses the above-named Cauliflower there will be no 
gap between the season of Broccolis and that of 
Cauliflowers —“ J. H.” having cut his last heads 
of Broceoli on June 21, and I cut my first Cauli- 
flower on June 28. The Cauliflower seed was sown 
on February 8, 1888, in boxes placed on the hot- 
water pipes of a vinery where the heat was mild, and 
when the plants were sufficiently strong they were 
pricked out in other boxes 2 to 3 inches apart, and left 
on the pipes for two days longer, so that rooting into 
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the fresh soil should take place. They were then 
taken to a frame where no heat was employed, and 
from thence to their place at the foot of a south 
wall, but allowing them to remain in the boxes till 
the weather was genial enough for planting. I have 
now several dozen fit to cut which measure fully 
8 inches across the flower-heads. G. H. Merton. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDUM. 


—+—_—_ 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 


Puants of this, the best of all stove climbing plants, 
which are growing in 12-inch pots, in a mixture of 
sound fibry loam and good peat, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sharp sand added, the pots standing 
on bricks placed flatwise on two bottom-heat pipes 
ia the centre of a raised bed in a small stove here, 
and the shoots trained to a wire trellis about 4 feet 
wide, fixed the full length of the house underneath 
the apex, yield a bountiful supply of their de- 
liciously-scented white flowers every summer and 
autumn. They have not been potted for several 
years, but the plants are top-dressed once or twice 
a week with Beeson’s Manure before giving water 
at the roots. In addition to this frequent applica- 
tions of weak manure-water are given at the roots 
weekly during the growing season. The plants so 
treated are, at the time I write, completely smothered 
with large clusters of well-developed flowers. All 
plants haying a large spread of foliage and flowers to 
support, with the roots rather confined, should have 
liberal and frequent supplies of liquid and artificial 
manure given at the roots. The same advice is 
applicable to fruit trees growing in pots, tubs, and 
narrow borders. H. W. Ward. 


THE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
OF MOGADOR. 


Consut Payton, reporting on the products of 
Mogador, refers to the following as special articles 
of culture:—Hemp (Cannabis sativa)—which, it is 
well known, is largely grown for its narcotic proper- 
ties, furnishing “hashish,” prepared from the 
powdered leaves—has, it seems, received a material 
check, in consequence of its cultivation and sale, to- 
gether with that of Tobacco and opium, being pro- 
libited by the Sultan’s edict early in 1887. The 
principal fruits cultivated are Figs, Dates, Grapes, 
Melons, Water Melons, which are grown among the 
Maize; Walnuts, Pomegranates, Lemons, Limes, 
Peaches, Apricots, Plums, Apples, Pears, and 
Prickly Pears (the fruits of the Opuntia), which 
form such admirable hedges for small enclosures. 
In the neighbourhood of Mogador the cochineal 
insect has been cultivated on this same Cactus, but 
its production has been on a very small scale, and 
with the low prices obtained by the cochineal growers 
of the neighbouring Canary Islands, may be regarded 
rather as an interesting experiment than as a remu- 
nerative trade. Of Figs, which are very abundant in 
many parts, the preparation is far too rough, the 
Figs being simply exposed to the sun on a cloth or 
skin, sometimes slightly salted. If properly pressed 
and boxed, as in Turkey, they might form an attrac- 
tive article of export. 

Any account of the vegetable resources of southern 
Morocco would be incomplete without some mention 
of the Argan tree (Argania Sideroxylon), large 
forests of which exist in the province of Haha, and 
some in Shiadma and Sood, but not generally spread- 
ing more than about 40 miles inland. It is a hard- 
wooded tree, with rough bark, very sharp spines, 
small leaves, and a fruit like a large hard yellow 
Olive, from the kernel of which is expressed an oil 
of peculiar flavour in very general use in the dis- 
tricts mentioned, both for cooking and lighting pur- 
poses, and which is exported coastwise in years of 
abundance. The fleshy part of the fruit also yields a 
nourishing food to cattle and goats, and to the 
numerous herds of wild boar which roam through 


the Argan woods. Another valuable tree is the 
“Azar” (Callitris quadrivalvis), which yields a 
beautifully grained hard wood of a reddish-brown 
colour, much prized in cabinet making, and known 
to the ancient Romans as Citron or Thyme wood. 
The root of a little plant known as the “ Terny” 
(Arisarum vulgare) affords a food to the rural popu- 
lation in times of famine. It is not very palatable 
or wholesome, but is nevertheless life-sustaining. 
The acrid juice which the roots contain has to be 
got rid of by much washing and trituration; and 
the edible product is the Truffle, a white variety— 
so abundant in years of good rainfall that after 
plentiful rains they can be bought for about a penny 
a pound; but these white Truffles, many of which are 
as large as good-sized Potatos, are far inferior in 
flavour to those of France. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


—————d 


STRAWBERRY THE CAPTAIN. 


Some fifty years ago Black’s Seedling Strawberry 
was raised in Aberdeenshire, and imported into the 
South, where it was sent out as Black Prince. 
During all those years it has been our earliest Straw- 
berry until Laxton some six years ago raised and sent 
out King of the Earlies and The Captain; the latter I 
have now no hesitation in saying is the best of the three, 
and is in every respect a first-class variety, with fine 
large fruit, of good flavour and a strong constitution. 
Every gardener knows that in a late season like the 
present there is often disappointment in the supply— 
the pot plants are over, and the outdoor varieties are 
not fit to pick: The Captain, when placted on a 


~ south border, forms, as it were, the connecting link 


between the indoor and outdoor supply. I have no 
experience of it as a forcing Strawberry, but should 
judge it would do well. Very often it happens that 
Strawberries are nearly as dear in the beginning and 
middle of June as early in the season, and I should re- 
commend this variety to market growers. J. Rust, 
Evidge Castle. 


A VIEW IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, 
LONDON. 


[Sez Suprremmnrary SHEET.| — 


Tus now picturesque Park was formerly a swampy 
waste, first enclosed and improved by Henry VIII., 
and put into its present form and much of it planted 
by Loudon about the year 1828. The land, always 
flat, was made dry by draining the surface-water 
into, what is called the lake—a view of which is 
depicted in our Supplement to this week’s number. 
The smooth character of most of the surface is not 
marred by any misappropriate mounds, and softness 
of outline is the prominent character of the scenery 
within the boundary of the Park, which is the more 
effective by reason of its contrast with the lines of 
the public and private buildings all around. 

The southern and western side of the lake is much 
masked by plantations of trees of moderate height, 
chiefly exotic species of Poplar, Willow, and other 
water-loving subjects, and fine specimens of Planes 
and common Elm abound, as well as symmetrical 
shaped Thorns of large size. These trees, so valu- 
able as living specimens to the botanist and tree 
planter, cannot be said to be in vigorous health— 
a state of things due, doubtless, in part to unhealthy 
surroundings. 

Owing to the groups of trees being situated on the 
western and southern sides of the water, there is 
a considerable amount of shadow thrown on the 
water, but then there are other stretches of the lake 
where the sun has free play, so that the monotony of 
a continuously shaded surface is avoided, and a 
pleasing contrast afforded. The lake abounds with 
water-fowl, which find quiet nesting places and 
haunts in the bouquets of shrubs and plantations 
that run down to the waters edge. Not many 
flowers are grown in the Park, in beds set apart for 


them, but considerable quantities of bedding plants 
and hardy herbaceous subjects are employed as 
margins to beds and groups of shrubs. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


——— 


Winter-FrLowerinc Pranrs.—These should now 
receive encouragement, it being only when this is 
given, and a well-matured growth obtained, that the 
best results may be looked for. Late struck Libonias 
will require close attention, and whether they be 
planted out in frames or grown in pots, if is impor- 
tant that they should not suffer any check. If it be 
intended to pot them again, this should be performed 
as soon as the roots fairly occupy the old soil, and 
pots from 4 to 7 inches will be found sufficiently 
large forthe young stock, putting older plants in other 
suitable sizes. For soil use turfy loam, with a small 
quantity of peat or leaf soil, and plenty of sharp 
sand with some well-decayed and pulverised manure. 
After shifting, it will be necessary, if the weather be 
sunny, to shade slightly for a few days, but this 
should be discontinued as soon as possible. Cool 
frames which can be shut up early in the afternoon 
suit them admirably. 

Serioographis Ghiesbreghtiana and Peristrophe (Jus- 
ticia) speciosa.—These plants will also succeed during 
the summer, under the same treatment as the Libo- 
nias, but as they are not quite so hardy, the frame 
must have alight and sheltered position, and it is 
well if there are means of raising the temperature 
during dull, cool weather. To get well furnished 
bushy plants, the shoots must be frequently stopped, 
and if the stock of Peristrophe be short, there is yet 
plenty of time to raise good plants before the winter, 
provided cuttings are put in now. The rich purple 
flowers of this plant are always very telling when 
associated with other winter-flowering subjects, but 
the plants are rather apt to get infested with thrips 
and red-spider, however, with due attention to 
syringing them regularly, these insects may be kept 
in check. 

Poinsettias.—The present is a good time to put in 
cuttings of this plant, and plenty of these can now be 
obtained from the old stock plants. In choosing the 
cuttings only those which are vigorous should be 
taken; the weak ones are better if left on the old 
plants until they have grown large. By so doing 
much greater progress will be made than by employ- 
ing the small shoots. and moreover successional 
plants are valuable in prolonging the flowering 
season. Poinsettias strike readily if a genial moist 
atmosphere and a mild bottom-heat can be afforded 
them; and an ordinary dung bed frame is a very 
appropriate place, as the constant humidity arising 
from the fermenting materials will, with care in shad- 
ing, generally be found sufficient to keep the cuttings 
from flagging without having to use much water, 
but flagging must in any case be guarded against, 
as if weakens them very much. If the cuttings 
are very soft I haye sometimes found it of advantage 
to immerse them in water for about an hour before 
putting them in. This has the effect of making 
them stand up better during the operation of potting. 
Insert the cuttings singly in small pots with one 
good crock for drainage, and use a light sandy com- 
post; care should be exercised not to bruise the 
cuttings. I find less damage from this cause if i 
simply fill the pots with the soil loosely, rather 
heaped up, so that when pressed down there will 
be just enough of it to easily fill the pot. The cut- 
tings must be inserted before the soil is pressed 
down; and it is as well to put a pinch of sharp sand in 
the centre of the pot for the base of the cutting to 
rest on. When thus put in the whole mass of soil 
gently presses round the cutting, but not so much so 
as to bruise it, and the porosity of the soil is greater 
than when a dibber is used. If all go well they will 
be rooted in a few weeks, and should then be potted, 
employing arich friable compost for the purpose. 
Six-inch pots are a useful size, but size of pot 
depends on requirements. After potting, shade 
slightly for a few days, gradually discontinuing it 
until they can stand full exposure. An airy 
place, with a temperature of 60° and 70°, suits best, 
for when grown in one that is hot and moist, flabby 
leaves are developed, which are difficult to retain on 
the plants. In all stages of growth keep them as 
near the glass as possible, F, Ross, Pendell Court. 
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_ THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
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Viorers.—The Neapolitans and the Russian varie- 
ties that were planted out in prepared borders a few 
weeks ago for flowering in frames in the winter, 
should be examined, cutting off all runners as fast as 
they appear, so as to get strong plants for lifting 
early in October. This point is one of much im- 
portance where quality as well as quantity of blooms 
is required. Stir frequently the surface soil between 
the plants, keep them free from weeds, and in all cases 
where the foliage is not of a satisfactory colour apply 
a light dressing of some artificial manure. 

Antirrhinums and Pentstemons.—Put in cuttings of 
all named and any choice unamed varieties that it is 
desired to perpetuate. For this purpose use a com- 
post consisting of finely sifted loam, leaf-mould and 
silyer-sand, and choose shoots about 3 inches long, 
and in a half-ripened state. Remove the bottom 
leaves and cut just below a joint. The pots, 4 to 
5 inches, should be well drained, and after watering 
the cuttings they should be placed in a frame and kept 
shaded from bright sunshine till rooted, syringing 
overhead, occasionally. Pentstemons may also be pro- 
pagated under handlights on a north border. Florists’ 
varieties of Phlox acuminata may also be treated in 
the same manner. After the cuttings are rooted put 
the pots in a position where they will get plenty of sun 
and air, so as to obtain sturdy plants for standing 
through the winter. 

Subtropical Plants—Soft-wooded subjects raised 
from seed the current season must have the leading 
stems tied to stout stakes, Ricinus, Nicotiana, many 
of the Solanums, and Cannabis gigantea being 
amongst those that will bear no neglect in this 
respect. Do not make the ties too tight, and see 
that the lower ones are not cutting into the stems. 
The last-named species, if planted in groups, will 
need a certain amount of thinning ont, and the 
strongest side shoots stopping occasionally—i.e., if 
growing in small beds, and the soil is covered with 
Alternantheras, Mesembryanthemums, or other very 
dwarf plants. 

Hollyhocks.—Put in cuttings of these, choosing 
side shoots with a heel, and not too long. Use 
clean pots, with plenty of drainage and a sandy 
compost, containing some finely-sifted leaf-mould ; 
press down moderately firmly, insert the cuttings 
round the sides of the pots, and place them in 
a frame where they can have the assistance of a 
gentle bottom-heat; the cuttings must be well 
shaded till rooted, after which pot off singly and 
harden in due course. Care must be taken to avoid 
too much moisture until it is seen that they have 
taken root, for being of a soft nature they soon damp 
off in the frames. J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


Peacues anp Necrarines.—Trees should now be 
looked over frequently, and the laterals kept per- 
sistently pinched-in on trees bearing full crops. 
Give the fruit light and air by fastening the 
foliage on one side, and if a few leaves are removed 
altogether it will do no harm, provided the trees are 
perfectly healthy and will not feel the loss of them. 
‘Trees carrying heavy crops should be assisted by an 
occasional sprinkling of guano on the borders just 
before rain. 

Apricots.—The fruit is now swelling fast, and the 
trees should be looked over frequently to see that 
none of the fruit gets spoilt by being squeezed against 
wall-nails ; at the same time be careful not to expose 
them fullyto the sun, Apricots ripen better and 
the fruit is finer when it is shaded by the foliage. 
Syringe the trees two or three times a week to keep 
in check insects of all kinds, some of which, notably 
woodlice, harbour in the rough bark of the stems 
and branches. The last-named depredators do a 
great amount of mischief to the fruit by gnawing it. 

Thinning the Fruits of Apples and Pears.—The 
rain, which has fallen heavily in this district, and 
generally all over the country, has been of great 
assistance in swelling up the fruit, and in cleansing 
the trees of insects. Apples and Pears bearing 
heavy crops may now be thinned of superfluous 
fruits at; once, and by so doing increase the size of 
the fruits, and also afford the trees a better chance 
of bearing the following year. When thinning, the 
depredations of birds should be taken into con- 
sideration, as likewise the character of the variety, 
and it may generally be said that a greater number 


of a small variety may be left on a tree than would 
be the case were the fruits large. Push on with the 
summer pruning. 

Layering Strawberries.—Opportunities have been 
afforded lately on wet days to get the pots filled with 
soil, so that they will now be in readiness. It is a 
recognised fact that layering of the plants in pots is 
the more preferable method, and if layered early, so 
that the plants get well established before winter 
sets in, they bear fairly well the first season. Of 
course runners lifted direct from the ground with a 
little soil attached to the roots and planted make 
good plants, but however well they may be attended 
to, they will not compare with plants that are layered 
in pots. It is a good plan to begin by partly plung- 
ing the pots in the ground between the rows, as this 
will help to save labour in watering. Select the 
strongest runners, and pinch off all growths 
beyond the young plants, and then either peg 
them to the soil or lay a stone on them to 
hold them in position till rooted. After the 
requisite number is layered, continually remove the 
runners which arise. The forced plants had better be 
planted at once, the ground being now in fine con- 
dition to receive them, and if the balls are soaked 
a few hours previous to planting, they will not 
require further watering; but with a view to save 
labour, should dry weather set in mulch between 
the rows with old Mushroom dung, or such-like 
material. The forced plants of Vicomtesse Hericart 
de Thury should be accorded a nice warm nook 
under a wall—one facing south would be best. They 
must be attended to, and well watered during dry 
weather, removing the runners as soon as they 
appear; they will then give excellent results in the 
autumn, when a dish of Strawberries is a luxury. 
A, Ward, Stoke Edith Gardens, Hereford. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 
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Pracues.—The early houses from which the fruit 
has been cut should receive all the air possible and 
the inside borders a good watering every ten or 
fourteen days. Where any of the trees have not 
done satisfactorily, or have shown signs of decline, the 
present is a suitable time to examine the seat of 
mischief. Choose a cloudy day and cut out a trench 
to the depth of the border at about 6 feet from the 
stem, then, with a steel fork, proceed to prick out 
the soil from amongst the roots, using all possible 
caution not to damage any of the roots, clearing all 
the soil away as the work progresses, It may not be 
necessary to disturb the tree entirely, unless the 
soil be in a very soured, wet state, and in this case 
the whole of it should be removed. The drainage 
should be examined and pnt in order, no trouble 
being spared in a matter of this kind, but let the 
job be done thoroughly. When everything is ready 
for the reception of the new soil place a layer of 
turf, grassy side downwards, over the drainage, and 
then proceed to fill up with fresh compost. 
This should not be of too rich a nature, else 
gross growth is apt to be the result. Add a 
liberal quantity of charred soil and old mortar to the 
compost—the first to promote the development of 
fibry roots, the second to aid in building up the 
stone of the fruit. Fill up the border to within 
8 inches of the desired level, and then proceed to 
lay out the roots which have been disturbed in 
proper form. Give them a good dusting over with 
Vine manure and fine soil (the larger proportion 
charred), and when a few inches of the ordinary com- 
post have been placed over the roots a good watering 
with tepid water should be given. After this has 
drained away fill up to the level; shade the trees 
until it can be seen they are making fresh roots, 
giving heavy syringings thrice a day. 

Succession Houses —Keep the atmosphere cool in 
houses where the fruit is ripe. See that the border does 
not become too dry, or the fruit will not hang so 
long as might be wished, but rather water if there 
be any danger of it being dry; maintain a dry warm 
atmosphere in houses where the fruit is ripening : and 
should the weather be dull and sunless, a little heat 
in the hot-water apparatus will promote high flayour 
and finish. See that trees in all stages of growth with 
crops swelling have sufficient water at the root; and 
if the trees should be old ones, assistance with weak 
guano-water should be afforded them. Attend to 
the tying in of the requisite amount of young shoots ; 
pinch all laterals and strong shoots. Push aside the 
foliage from the fruit, so as to give the latter all the 
benefit of direct sunlight. W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
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Casraces.—The earliest sowing should be got in 
between this date and August 12, the exact time will 
vary in different localities, and this can only be 
learnt from experience; but when removing to a 
fresh place it is well for the gardener to ascertain 
the practice of those residing in the district. I find 
August 4 about the best time here in the average of 
seasons, but as a general rule in late districts the seeds 
should be sown earlier, and the warmer ones later. It 
is well to make three sowings at intervals of ten days, 
and to sow the earliest crop in rows, so that a number 
of the best plants may be left to mature without 
being removed. By this means they are ready to cut 
much earlier in the spring, and are not so liable to 
run, they not suffering any check by removal. Stuart 
& Mein’s No. 1 is one of the best of the early 
varieties ; it also stands longer without cracking than 
some others. Ellam’s Early is also very useful for the 
first sowing; and as a main crop variety Enfield 
Market is excellent. Some seeds of Red Dutch 
should be sown with the second sowing. 

French Beans.—A few of these should be sown now 
on a border where they can be covered with a frame 
in September, thus prolonging the season consider- 
ably. Sir Joseph Paxton and Ne Plus Ultra are 
good varieties. A few Chelsea Gem Peas may also 
be treated in the same way, and these will prolong 
the supply after the other varieties are killed by the 
frost. Both the Peas and Beans should be sown in 
rows 18 inches apart. 

Chou de Burghley, sown as previously mentioned 
for the latest crop, will now be ready for planting 
out, and although perfectly hardy it is much assisted 
by a little extra warmth in February, it should 
therefore have a sheltered position in cold districts — 
a south border if possible—and be planted in rows 
2 feet apart and 18 inches in the rows. Thus treated 
it will be fit to cut in February and March. It 
resembles young Cabbages, with the additional re- 
commendation of being much better in flavour. 

When lifting the early Potatos enough roots 
should be left to come to maturity in order to get 
some good tubers for forcing next year, as large sets 
make a great difference in this crop, and it is often 
impossible to purchase them. I have found Sharpe’s 
Victor very quick and useful as a first early outside, 
but it is not to be compared with the Ashleaf for 
quality. If a few old Potatos of the late varieties 
are kept for a time on dry, airy shelves without 
growing much they will give a supply of new Potatos 
at Christmas, if placed in layers of damp sawdust in 
a Mushroom-house early in September. 

Herbs of most kinds will now be ready for drying, 
They should be cut when in flower and dried gradu- 
ally by spreading them out in a cool and shady 
position, in order to retain their flavour, and after- 
wards tied in bunches and hung up in a similar 
position where they will be secure from dust, &c. 

More seeds of Endive and some Brown Cos Lettuce 
should also be sown. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, 
Stamford. 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


Antuurtum ScHERZERIANUM VAR. WAROCQUEA- 
num, Illustration Horticole, June, 1888, t. 51. 

AstTER aLpinus, Gartenflora, t. 1276. 

Cietsostoma crassironium, Lindenia, t. 139. 

Ca:tocyNE cristaTA and C. c. yar. LEMONIANA, 
DT Orchidophile, July. 

Cyrrirepium Curtist, Lindenia, t. 140. 

Haxra tavrina, Bulletino della R. Societa Tos- 
cana di Orticultura, June, 1888. 

ODoNTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM YAR. DEVANSAYANUM, 
Lindenia, t. 137. 

Ovontoatossum Rosst masvs, Revue de [ Horticul- 
ture Belge, July. 

Oncrprum Paprrro yar. marvs, Lindenia, t. 133. 

Tricnorir1a Lenmannt, Gartenflora, t. 1276 (2). 

ZRPHYRANTHES GRANDIFLORA, J/lustration Horticol., 
June, 1888, t. 49. 


TRADE NOTICE. 


es 


WE are requested to state that Mr. A. W. Crews, 
late manager of the Chad Valley Nurseries, has 
commenced business on his own account, at Glou- 
cester, in conjunction with Mr. A. C. Cox, late of 
Messrs. Hugh Low & Co.'s nurseries. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO 
WHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
who experience any difficulty im obtaining 
their Copies regularly, are particularly requested 
to communicate with the Publisher (in cases of 
delay in the delivery by post, the cover should be 
forwarded with complaint). 
W, RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE OFFICE TELEGRAMS. 
NOTICE to Correspondents, Advertisers, Sub- 
scribers and others. The Registered Address 
for Foreign and Inland Telegrams is 


“GARDCHRON, LONDON.” 


NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS and OTHERS. 
Post-office Orders and Postal Orders should 
be made payable at the Post Office, 


No, 42, DRURY LANE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


—— 
MEETING. 

: Royal Horticultural Society : Scien- 
TUESDAY, JuLy 24- tific, Fruit, and Floral Commit- 
tees, 

SHOWS. 
Carnation and _ Picotee Society 
(Southern Section), in connection 
TUESDAY, JuLy 245 with the Royal Horticultural 
l Society. 
Tibshelf. 
THURSDAY, Juny 26—Trentham, 
SALES. 
2 . Imported Orchids, at Protheroe & 
MONDAY, — Juzy 23 { Taported Orchids, 
TWESDAY. lection of Orchids, on the pre- 


mises, at, Leatherhead, by Messrs. 


Second portion of the Downside Col- 
JULY 24 
Protheroe & Morris (four days). 


Tus heartiest congratulations are 
due to the gardeners of this 
country, and the warmest thanks 
of the community are due to the officers and 
committee of the Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, on 
the occasion of the first annual meeting held on 
Friday last, July 13. Suggested by Mr. Penny, 
Mr. Crayton, and one or two other gardeners, 
a8 an appropriate means of celebrating the 
Jubilee of Hur Masusry, the idea was at once 
warmly taken up by the great body of gardeners, 
and zealously and efficiently worked out by the 
committee and the local secretaries, 

Where every one who took part may fairly 
indulge in some complacency at the happy result 
already attained it is not necessary to specify 
individuals, The work has been done by the 
gardening community for a purpose than which 
nothing can be more meritorious, and the best 
return they can experience lies in the conscious- 
ness of real distress alleviated, real good achieved. 
No one, a twelvemonth ago, could have foreseen 
how admirably the gardeners would have pulled 
together, or could have dared to hope that at the 
very first election it was found possible to place 
on the list the whole of the available candidates, 
teninnumber. What this means in the mitigation 
of sorrow and the relief of need may be readily 
imagined, What this means as an evidence of 
co-operation on the part of the gardeners is a 
subjeot of great and hopeful significance. 

At the same time the sense of responsibility 
entailed must needs be deep, but if met in the 
same spirit with which it has been incurred, we 
do not think any anxiety may be felt in the 


The Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund. 
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future. The gardeners and those connected 
with them have but to continue to put out their 
collective strength, and success in the future 
will grow in proportion to the needs of the case. 

The report of the committee and the balance- 
sheet are probably in the hands of every reader 
of this journal, so that it is not necessary to 
reprint them here, The first annual meeting 
was well attended by the gardeners. The Chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. G. DraAt—to whose 
business tact, unfagging industry, and genial 
manner, the Institution owes so much—com- 
mented on the report, and explained the several 
items on each side of the balance-sheet. He 
thanked all those who had lent a hand in the 
good work—and this may he said to include not 
only individuals but all the public bodies and 
institutions connected with horticulture, not for- 
getting the ‘‘ Market Men” and the ever-popular 
Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden at Chiswick, who has acted as 
Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. H. Vrrrcm commented on the fact that 
the accounts had been audited by a professional 
accountant, and expressed his satisfaction that 
the expenses of starting the Institution and 
making it widely known had been relatively very 
small, Needless to say, the report was received 
with acclamation. 

Some formal business, such as the reorganisa- 
tion of the Committee and the appointment of 
officers was then transacted, and after some dis- 
cussion it was arranged, as we have already said, 
that not only the six selected but all ten of the 
candidates were placed on the list. The names 
of these fortunate recipients of the gardeners’ 
bounty are as follows :— 


Emily Mabel Hyde . 245 votes. 
Alfred Swanborough ... ago ooo Uffil ay 
Albert Lacey non oon coo poo GS. ng 
Emily Smith 300 900 n08 we NEB ag 
Ralph Jo3eph Gardiner ... sho ong UGH) on 
Victor Spyers 500 odo oO CoosuGis. oq 
Albert Edward Best 00 cee eee (SOs, 
William Samuel Stannard p00 ee GOI, 
Ethel Staples oto con OHO soo) og 
George Smith on ase ane ona BAL 55 


We may here interpolate that we have 
received letters from the friends of some of the 
candidates expressive of their gratitude to the 
subscribers. 

After all this work was got through—and it 
was by no means light—the members had fairly 
earned their dinner. 

And here another great success was achieved. 
The large room at the Cannon Street Hotel was 
filled mainly with gardeners and representatives 
of all departments of horticulture, about 200 
sitting down to a dinner as remarkable for its 
success as for the happy innovations that were 
introduced into it. The guests were all in full 
sympathy with the objects of the Institution, 
and on the best of terms with each other. 
The catering was good, and reflected credit on 
the Manager, Mr. J. A. BertuEr, and the pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by the singing of Miss 
Manriz Brrvyau and some of her friends, who 
gave their services, and whose kindness was 
acknowledged by the presentation to each of the 
lady singers of a handsome bouquet. 

The speeches formed another welcome variation 
from the ordinary pattern. Assuredly they 
were of a considerably higher and better type 
than ordinary after-dinner speeches, and show 
that some gardeners can use their tongue as well 
as they wield the pruning knife. Far from being 
conventional, wordy and discursive they were 
earnest, significant and straight to the point. 

Sir Jurran Gox~psmip once more proved what 
an excellent Chairman the Institution has secured, 
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and the whole affair was like a family party 
wherein each endeavours to be agreeable to each 
other and in which the prominent features were 
sympathy and good fellowship cheered by success 
and hallowed by the sense of rendering present 
help to the helpless, and by determination to con- 
tinue stedfastly in the good work so auspiciously 
entered upon. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOcCIETY.—The next 
meeting in the Drill Hall, James Street, West- 
minster, will be held in conjunction with that of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society on the 24th 
inst. The exhibits will also comprise Ferns, Sela- 
ginellas, Ivy and zonal Pelargoniums, &c.—A meet- 
ing of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee was held at 
Chiswick, on July 9. Present :—T. I. Rivers, Esq., 
in the chair; Messrs. Lee, Wright, Burnett, Willard, 
Howe, Smith, Crowley, Cheal, Saltmarsh, and 
Warren. The collection of autumn sown Cabbages, 
numbering forty, were inspected, First-class Certifi- 
cates being awarded to Express, from Vilmorin & Co., 
an early selected form of the Early Etampes; and to 
Ellam’s Dwarf Harly (Veitch & Sons) ; Myatt’s Early 
Market (Watkin’s & Simpson); Harly Rainham; 
Heartwwell and Cocoa-nut were approved as good stocks. 
Strawberries were next inspected, and First-class 
Certificates awarded to King of the Harlies (Laxton), 
Noble (Laxton), Countess, and Lucas. Dr. Morére 
was approved as a large handsome sort, also Sir 
Harry, Souvenir de Kieff, and Waterloo. Early Peas 
were inspected, the earliest types being Carter’s 
Lightning and Veitch’s Selected Early, closely fol- 
lowed by Horsford’s Free Trade and Canary Bird ; 
selected forms of Kentish Invicta, William I., and 
Dr. Hogg, of the same earliness, were much 
approved; and Gradus (Laxton), certificated last 
year, well maintained its reputation as a large early 
extremely handsome variety. 


FRUIT Crops.—We hope to publish in our next 
Number the reports on the condition of the fruit 
crops throughout the country, to be followed shortly 
afterwards by a number of remarks on the same, 
obligingly supplied by our correspondents. 


Mr. E. R. CUTLER.—We are pleased to be able 
to report that the zealous Secretary to the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolené Institution is progressing favour- 
ably, and that hopes are entertained that he may be 
able to resume his duties in the course of a week or 
two. 


PEOPLE'S PALACE.—We are desired by the 
Chairman of the above Institute, Sir Z. Hay Curriz, 
Bart., to state that the show previously announced 
to take place on August 6 and 7, will not be held. 


NORTHERN FIELD CLUBS’ CONFERENCE.— 
The first Conference of representatives of the 
Northern Field Clubs was held at Huntly, Aberdeen- 
shire, on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 14th 
inst. There was a good attendance, delegates being 
present from Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Elgin, 
Banff, Keith, &c. At the opening meeting, which 
was largely attended, Professor J. W. H. Trart (Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Aberdeen University) occupied the 
chair, advocating the claims of the various societies, 
and sketching the work done by them. The Con- 
ference was addressed on many other subjects on 
Friday, and Saturday was devoted to excursions to 
various places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
several leaders of the excursions read papers on the 
districts visited. 


ALLIUM NARCISSIFLORUM.—This seems to be 
the proper name for the plant certificated on Tues- 
day last week under the name of A. pedemontanum. 
In the Botanical Magazine, t. 6182, A. grandiflorum, 
pedemontanum, nigrum, and roseum, are given 
as synonyms of A. narcissiflorum, but the plant 
figured at the above tab. is said to be A. ingubricum 
(Botss, and Revr.), a new name given, we believe, 
because the name pedemontanum had been several 
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times confused, and to separate that plant from the 
true narcissifloram. To this group of large indi- 
vidual flowered Alliums belong A. macranthum 
(Baker, Gard. Chron., and Bot. Mag., t. 6789), a 
native of the Lachen Valley, in Sikkim Himalaya, 
at elevations of 13,000 feet above sea-level. This is 
a most charming species, with pretty mauve-purple 
flowers, perfectly hardy in our borders, A. narcissi- 
florum is a Dauphiny plant, while A. pedemontanum 
is a native of Piedmont, with larger and handsomer 
coloured flowers. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—The annual excur- 
sion, in which ladies are invited to take part, is 
fixed for Wednesday, July 25. The members and 
their friends will meet in the first-class waiting-room 
at Charing Cross (S. E. R.) Station, at 10.15 on the 
morning of July 25, and will then proceed in a 
second-class saloon carriage at 10.52, calling at 
Cannon Street at 10.42, to Tunbridge, where brakes 
will be in readiness to convey them to Itedleaf and 
Heyer Castle, returning to Tunbridge for dinner, at 
the “ Rose and Crown” Hotel, at 6 o'clock precisely, 
whence they can return to London at 7.35. Further 
particulars may be had from H. Honywoop D'Om- 
nRAIN, Secretary, Westwell, Ashford, Kent. 


St. SwWitHiIn’s DAy.—The 15th of July will 
long be remembered as one of the wettest of St. 
Swithin’s Days on record about London. It rained 
fully twelve hours without cessation, and towards 
the evening it resolved itself into a perfect down- 
pour. The soil was literally soaked, the trees 
washed beyond all previous July experience, and the 
Apples—what there are—were cleansed by ablutions 
far in excess of the requirements of the case ; for, to 
accord with the water used, the crop should have 
been fifty times “as large. If what is standing does 
not become remarkably fine in the autumn it will 
not be for lack of moisture at the tree roots. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the trees so far have 
not made growth in excess of what was made by this 
time last year. Ifwe get a fine warm autumn, not 
only should the fruit be fine, but there should be a 
wonderful swelling up of fruit spurs for another year, 


FUNERAL WREATHS.—The last number of the 
Gartenflora gives a series of illustrations of the 
wreaths forwarded by various illustrious personages 
on the occasion of the interment of the Emperor 
Freperick. For the most part they seem to have 
been sufficiently ugly, lacking in taste and refine- 
ment. Oddly enough, a wreath sent by King Grorcr 
of Tonga seems to have been the least objectionable 
of the whole. It consisted of a leaf of a Latania 
as a background, on which was placed a bouquet 
loosely arranged and surmounted by an imperial 
erown. Obtrusive ribbons form a prominent feature 
of all the designs. 


NANODES MepDusé.—Mr. J. Caryitr writes :— 
“ A very fine specimen, with thirty flowers, of this 
most peculiar Orchid, is now flowering in Mr. 
BrireseMay’s collection at Paragon House, Black- 
heath.” 


TREE GUARDS IN SHEEP-RUNS.—\Mr. Sidney 
Ford, of Leonardslee, made at the recent meeting 
of the Fruit Conference committee the interesting 
statement thatthe best form of tree-guards in orchards 
and fields where sheep fed, was found in loose coats 
of stout mesh wire, 3 or 4 feet high, fixed securely yet 
loosely round the stems of the trees. Against these 
the sheep would rub and the guards would revolve 
with the friction, until the animals, soon tired of the 
operation. The wire is cheap and enduring, and 
would prove a protection also against ground game. 


TaBLe DECORATIONS.—The following note, 
extracted from the Queen, may prove serviceable to 
some of our readers:—“ Beautiful have been the 
flowers at the dinner parties. Mrs. Pattison showed 
what a great effect could be produced by foliage of 
rare kinds, set in silver stands. Alpine Poppies 
have found favour with Mrs. Newgate, at Prince’s 


Gate; Mrs, Rickards, in Cayendish Place; Mrs, 
Dimsdale, in Palace Gate; and with Countess 
Rosse, at the pretty dinner she gave last Saturday ; 
the Duchess of Leinster, the previous day, chose 
similar flowers, which were placed in silver bowls, 
with the Directoire wreaths, on the table. Mrs. 
Gwynne Holford had them in silver bowls and 
stands. Mrs. Dennistoun placed hers in a notably 
handsome gold service, and Mrs. Johnston Foster, 
in Chesterfield Street, in silver baskets, with cres- 
cents and Directoire wreaths on the cloth. Mrs. 
Naylor Leyland carried out the original idea of a 
green velvet cloth, with the alpine Poppies upon 
them in glasses, and arranged as wreaths—a triumph 
of colour. The Countess of Kimberley displayed 
them in fine Rose du Barry vases. Mrs. Dennis- 


toun, of Golfhill, placed the alpine Poppies in a- 


gold service, giving a posy of Roses to each lady. 
The Hon. Mrs. Oliphant had trelliswork baskets of 
the Poppies. The Shirley Poppies are, perhaps, 
newer. Mrs. Van de Weyer gave a most enjoyable 
dinner on Tuesday, and her table decorations were 
particularly admired, with these Poppies placed in 
gold baskets. Mrs. Phelps also showed them to the 
best advantage in baskets, and Mrs. Akers, in Hyde 
Park Terrace, enhanced the beauty of a very fine 
service of plate with these same Shirley Poppies. 
Mrs. Ambroise Ralli had them arranged in in- 
numerable devices, and Mrs. Turner in wreaths 
and crescents. The June Roses were especially 
beautiful. Mrs. Dunsterville displayed blush 
and yellow Roses on her table, in silver baskezs 
and in wreaths, and no flower makes such 
perfect wreaths. Mrs. Siltzer, in Cromwell House, 
had yellow shaded Roses, which loaded the air with 
sweetness. Lady Constance Gore, in St. George’s 
Place, had a table of pink and yellow Roses, the 
combination which Madame La Valiere loved so 
much. Mrs. Whish mixed red and pink, and Mrs. 
Henry White, black, red, yellow and pink Roses, the 
former being, of course, extremely rare, but adding 
mightily to the effect. Miss Monk, at Buckingham 
Gate, had red Roses. Mrs. Russell Gole, pink and 
yellow Roses. Mrs. Montagu again had another 
variety, the finest shaded Roses in silver baskets, 
which were interspersed with wreaths on the cloth. 
Mrs, Arthur Wilson celebrated her silver wedding by 
a large dinner party, when each guest received either 
a bouquet de corsage or a buttonhole of Devoniensis 
Roses, matching the blooms placed on the table in 
silver bowls. Mrs. Estcourt started a pretty generous 
fashion; her table was arranged with branches of 
Catherine Mermet and Maréchal Niel Roses, so that 
they might be worn afterwards by the guests. Mrs. 
Peebles, on Friday, displayed pale pink and yellow 
Roses; and Countess Cadogan, on Monday, had 
shaded Roses, which were laid on the cloth. Mrs. 
Powles intermixed fairy lights with her Roses. All 
white flowers are now much used for the decoration 
of dinner-tables. Lady Burton had quite a country 
rustic bouquet in her amalgamation of Forget-me- 
Nots, white Poppies, Marguerites, and other wild 
flowers.” 


RALEIGH.—Attention is this week turned to the 
memory of a great national event, which we all, 
even as children, learned to look back on with pride. 
So familiar to us are all the incidents that history 
has preserved, that we hardly realise the gap in time 
between the 1815 Waterloo and the 1588 Armada. 
Lucas’ ideal picture of the “ Game of Bowls on the 
Hoe” is as fresh to us as a sketch from “our 
special artist” of an illustrated paper at Bur- 
mah or the Cape, and we almost in the inter- 
vals forget what our living friends, wearing V.C.’s, 
did in the Crimea. We feel we have given 
the last honours in funeral rights to the Elizabethan 
heroes in our own lifetime. Happily one part of 
the Plymouth programme is the game of bowls; 
for our warriors then were not always leading 
troops in Flanders or running little ships against 
Spanish galleons in Mexican waters. They had 
their periods of rest from fighting, though fighting 
then, ashore or afloat, occupied so much time. And 
it is pleasant for those of us who enjoy the pleasures 


of cultivating trees and flowers to remember how 
the peaceful times—times to be reckoned only 
in months and weeks—of one of the most 
prominent men of Er1zaneTH’s Court were passed. 
RareicH, who has been so misrepresented in 
history—who has been called an upstart adventurer, 
while his family connections on both sides were of 
the highest in the country, who had relatives at 
Court long before the apocryphal cloak incident— 
was, though a warrior who had served abroad, a 
fore-thinking colonizer, a courtier, a scholar, and a 
statesman. He was also a naturalist, and while the 
bunting is still flapping in the Plymouth breezes to 
remind us of cannon and sword point, we may turn 
to this side of his life with a calm pleasure. 
Those who have had the good fortune to wile away 
a lazy holiday near Budleigh, on the South Devon 
coast, where his boyhood was spent, can have no 
difficulty in understanding his keen appreciation of 
natural beauties. The woods, the flower-decked 
banks, the hedgerows, attractive with insect-life, 
and the sea-shore, with its many voices, from those 
of gentle murmur to angry storm, all spoke to him 
before he went to Oxford to pass on to his duties as 
aman in troublous times. AndJ all through his life 
we can trace this influence. Was ever man more 
called on to show his many-sidedness than 
Ratercu? There have been his equals, but few 
his superiors, in this—yet, if it be that we read him 
rightly, in his times of repose he enjoyed natural 
beauties. His idea of the planting of Sherbourne is 
an illustration of it. Even in his account of his 
exploration in Guiana, where he was occupied with 
the care of his men, and noting the course of rivers 
and the position of hills, he breaks away to speak 
of verdant plains and “deer trooping down, as 
if called by a keeper,’ notes the trees he sees, 
and speaks of the plants new to him as “enough 
to fill ten herbals.” So keen was his eye, 
that on his second visit to Guiana he noted 
the “change in habitat” of plants. We revere 
writers like Heroporus and Pavsantas who have told 
us what they saw, but Rarrren stands as one of the 
first who used his pen as an artist would his brush to 
give us glimpses of beautiful scenery abroad. Bota- 
nists will ever be thankful to his memory for having 
sent so accomplished a scholar and naturalist as 
Herior to Virginia—Hertor's report stands as the 
prototype of reports by naturalists “attached 
to expeditions.” That Rarerex introduced Tobacco 
and the Potato we know is mere fable, but 
he will always be remembered as the first English- 
man who sent a naturalist abroad to report on the 
flora of a country intended to be a colony. May he 
have a memorial not only among his comrades-in- 
arms, but also in our Imperial Institute as the first 
Englishman who with careful foresight thought of 
colonisation. 


THE Mummy PEA.—Every year we receive 
specimens of a Pea in which the stems are more or 
less flattened into a riband-like form, and twisted 
spirally. There is a nonsensical story of its haying 
originally been derived from seeds found in the 
wrappings of a mummy. A _ better designation 
is Crown Pea, as, owing to the distortion 
of the stem, the flowers and buds are often 
collected into a sort of crown at the ends of the 
stalks. The case is interesting as showing that a 
particular monstrosity can be reproduced from seed. 
A figure of this Pea was given in our number for 
January 11, 1873, where a full history of the Pea is 
also to be found. 


Liquorice CULTURE IN RussiA.—Liquorice 
root (Glycyrrhiza glabra), which is now but little 
cultivated in this country, the chief supplies coming 
to us from Spain and Italy, is said to have become 
of late an important article of cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of Batoum. A few years ago its 
existence was scarcely known or heeded. It is now 
grown in great abundance at Liakha, in the district 
of Elizayetopol. The quantity exported from this 
place in 1887 amounted to 1400 tons, and the average 
price on the spot of production is about £2 per ton, 
and at the port of Batoum, properly pressed and 
packed, it realises over £6 per ton. 
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ROOTING OF LEAF CUTTINGS 
OF SANSEVIERA GUINEENSIS. 


THE accompanying illustration (fig. 7) was taken 
from some leaf cuttings which were prepared at Kew 
with a view to testing them as a means of quickly ob- 
taining a stock of any of the species, all of which 
are now attracting attention as valuable fibre- 
yielding plants. The succulent nature of leaves is 
by no means an indication of their being capable of 
rooting and producing plants, as anyone who has any 
experience in plant-propagation well knows. Theo- 
retically we know of no reason why all leayes should 
not do this, but practically onlv a comparative few can 
be made to strike root. When the minute anatomy 
of the leaf is sufficiently studied, these points may 
be made clear. The leayes of the Sanseviera 
were cut into lengths of about 2 inches, and planted 
with the basal end in sandy soil. In about a 
month they developed roots, and soon afterwards they 
put forth the long fleshy runner-like stems shown in 
the picture. Apparently this stem is an elongated 
bud, with scale-like leaves, which ultimately forms a 
bud at the apex from which the true leaves are 
developed. It might have been expected that the 
leaf-bud would haye been formed on the cutting 
itself. It seems singular that a bit of the leaf of a 
plant with the habit of a Sanseviera would, when 
treated in this way, form a true stem before it pro- 
ceeded to develope leaves. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


S~ Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited. 


A LARGE LILIUM AURATUM.—The Countess of 
Dartmouth had presented to her in the spring a 
large pot of Lilium auratum, which, when received, 
was about 3 feet high. There were thirty flowering 
stems in the pot. There are now 200 open blooms 
on the plant, not a few of them measuring 8 inches 
across and 1 foot from tip to tip of the petals. A 
good many of the stems haye eight blooms, while 
the others haye seven. There are still a few buds to 
open. In all there are 220 blooms and buds. How 
many bulbs there are in the pot we haye no means 
of knowing as yet. B. P. 


BEDDING-OUT COcKSCOmBS.—In a dry warm 
season the bedding out of the Cockscomb usually 
proves a success, but in a dull, cold, sunless season 
such as we are haying, with the thermometer down 
to 37° for a mininum in the middle of July, it is a 
miserable failure. Last year we tried for the first 
time the Cockscomb as a bedder, and with excellent 
results. We only tried one bed, in which there were 
over 200 plants; the bed was admired by all who 
saw it. Some of the combs measured 1 foot in 
length, and were correspondingly broad. I had the 
idea that a bed of Cockscombs would have a very 
stiff appearance, but after the experience of last 
year I have altered my opinion, as the fine foliage 
the plant took away the stiff appearance of the 
éomb, and the comb showed itself well above tho 
foliage. My employer was so well satisfied with the 
bed that it was resolyed to have a bed in close 
proximity to the house this year. I had one planted, 
but the plants do not grow, and they are damping 
off one after the other as fast as possible, and the 
few leaves they have made are puny. The plants 
must be rooted out and the bed replanted with some- 
thing else. P. J. B. 


CANTERBURY BELLS.—As border flowers these 
are quite unrivalled for effect, as few plants are so 
floriferous, and as they grow some 3 feet or more in 
height and branch freely, producing bells of such a 
large size and so varied in colour, they make a very 
fine show. The best and most desirable to grow is 
the variety known as C. calycanthema, which has a 
salyer-like calyx about twice as big as the flower, 
and this saucer-shaped base is a fine setting off to 
the blooms. Not only are these Canterbury Bells 
highly ornamental for border work, where they grow 
reely and are quite hardy, but they are valuable for 


pot culture, as by keeping them under glass during 
the winter and giving them a little heat in early 
spring, they may be brought into flower early, when 
they make a grand display in the greenhouse. As 
these Campanulas are biennials if is necessary 
to sow seed the year before the plants are required, 
and the sooner this is done the better so as to get 
them strong, the way to raise the plants being to 
sow under the protection of a handlight, or in a pan 
of finely sifted soil, and then place a piece of glass 
over the top. In either case the handlight or pan 
should be shaded and the soil kept damp till the seed 
germinates, when full light and air must be given in 
order to induce a dwarf sturdy growth. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, those 
intended for borders should be pricked out in good 
ground in some nice open spot, and those for the 
greenhouse potted in rich soil in small pots to be 
shifted on after, or they too may be planted out with 
the others, and treated in the same way and lifted 
and potted up late in the autumn. J. S. 


PROFITABLE TOMATO CULTURE IN POTS.— 
A few weeks ago I noticed in a small span-roofed 
house at Common Hill, Ilfracombe, a fine example 
of Tomato culture in pots, two plants being grown 
in each 14-inch pot, of which there were about thirty 
—fifteen stood closely together in a row close to the 
front hot-water pipes on each side, and the plants 
were trained each with a single stem up to the rafters, 
the shoots and leaves being kept pinched back so as 
to allow the full benefit of air and sunshine to reach 
the stems and the numerous clusters of fruit. Owing 
to Strawberries haying been grown on suspended 
shelves until early in June the leading shoots of the 
Tomato plants had to be kept stopped hard back 
until the shelves were taken down, with the result 
that 60 Ib. of fruit were gathered off the plants up to 
that time, and when I saw the plant (June 21) 
a like quantity of ripe and ripening fruit could 
have been gathered. The leading shoot of each 
plant is now being allowed to reach the top of 
the house, stopping, however, the secondary growths 
above each cluster of fruit. Meanwhile a young 
shoot is taken up from the base of each plant, the 
points being pinched when about 2 feet high, and 
afterwards above each cluster of fruit showing on 
the secondary growths, as indicated. The plants are 
kept well supplied at the roots with weak liquid 
manure, and an occasional surface-dressing of 
Beeson’s manure is given before applying water at 
the roots. I need hardly say that when the crop of 
fruit on the old stems is ripe the latter are cut clean 
away, to allow more room for the young plants pro- 
ceeding from their bases. Thus grown, provided 
there is a good heating apparatus at command, ripe 
Tomatos may be secured from the same pot plants 
all the year round. The varieties cultivated so suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Dadds, the gardener at Common 
Hill, are Chiswick Red, Earliest of All, Reading 
Perfection, and Main Crop. H. W. W. 


HARDINESS OF CLIVIA MINIATA.—My experience 
with Clivia miniata being to my mind somewhat 
remarkable, I am desirous of mentioning it, asit may 
induce some would-be cultivators of Clivias to take 
the plants in hand for window decoration. The 
plant noticed was Belgian-grown, and came into my 
hands in the early part of last summer in full bloom, 
but destitute of all soilatthe root. Not having what 
most gardeners would regard as “suitable” soil, it 
was put into a carefully-drained pot, the soil employed 
being that of the back-garden of a house in the 
suburbs which certainly, a few years ago, formed part 
ofa meadow. The plant after a few days of retire- 
ment, spent in a shady corner of a room, was 
brought into full sunshine at a window facing S.S.1. 
It soon appeared to take root, and nota single flower 
fell from its really magnificent head, which was the 
envy of my less fortunate neighbours. The roots 
were greedy of water all that hot summer, but being 
fleshy they are enabled to hold a considerable store 
for the use of the leaves, and it was considered good 
practice to let the soil get tolerably dry before 
supplying more water. With a little artificial 
manure—I forget whose—the plant made excellent 
leaves, which grew with a decided bow of respect 
towards the sun, and therefore required a weekly 
readjustment by making the plant right-about-face. 
There was abundance of sunlight in 1887, and I 
looked forward with certainty to a good head of 
bloom this year, provided the plant did not succumb 
to frost, the room being unheated, and I had no 
other with so sunny a window. Water was gradually 
withheld from September, just enough being afforded 
from time to time to preyent the appearance of 
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shrivelling in the leayes. The thermometer must 
have fallen on many occasions during the winter to 
several degrees below 32°, for Maurandyas, Helio- 
tropes, Mesembryanthemums, &c., were killed by the 
frost, but the Clivia bore the low temperature 
equally well with Orange trees, Cactus Jenkinsoni, 
and Adiantum Capillus-veneris; and in May last it 
bore as fine a head of flowers as that which came on 
it from the Belgian nursery. After this experience 
I may fairly claim to place the Clivia amongst the 
best of our room plants. The foliage is now of a 
dark green colour, indicating perfect health, and the 
plant should be rewarded bya shift into a larger pot. 
The sun-god has been very retiring this season, and 
by no means brilliant. at least in London; and the 
crook in the back of my plant is certainly less decided 
than in 1887—he has ‘“‘bo’ed,”’ in fact, much less, 
so that the right-about-face movement was not so 
urgent as last year. M. W. 


BICOLORS IN SCARLET BROMPTON STOCKS.— 
The whitening of the flowers of scarlet Brompton 
Stocks to which Mr. Scaden refers, is far from being 
uncommon—indeed it is a frequent occurrence. 
Sometimes the flowers will show a flaked form of 
white and scarlet; sometimes portions will be white 
and other portions scarlet. Of course these features 
are not largely marked, and are most usually found 
in either the latest bloomers or in plants which may 
have become partially checked or injured. The 
suggestion conveyed by Mr. Scaden, that Brompton 
Stocks at Bournemouth are practically perennials, 
leads to the inference that that locality must be a 
paradise for Stocks. The most remarkable fact 
seems to be, that on the same plants some of the 
flowers are single and some double. Of such varia- 
tion on the same plant I never heard before. 4. D. 


BARREN STRAWBERRIES AND MILDEW.—Much 
has been said and written about barren Strawberries, 
but after all there is nothing remarkable in it, as 
the barrenness was only brought about by want of 
strength or development in the crowns, which weak- 
ness and imperfection was caused by the great heat 
and drought of last summer and autumn. Im soils 
that are deep and favourable plants have done well, 
and in such districts there seems to have been no 
lack of fruit, but in others, where the land is light 
and quickly dries, it is only spongy ones, fresh from 
runners, that had sufficient vigour in them to form 
flower-heads. What has been a great trouble to us 
is the mildew, and this we haye had both on pot 
plants and on those outdoors, not only on the leaves, 
but on the fruit likewise, and it stops the swelling and 
almost spoils it for use. In houses we could manage 
to mitigate the evil by syringing with water in 
which sulphur and soft soap had been boiled, but 
outdoors little good can be done with this, as it is 
almost impossible to wet the whole of the leaves. 
Like the barrenness no doubt the season has had muck 
to do in bringing this mildew about; but I am afraid 
it is not so easily got rid of, asthe spores remain on 
the foliage or lodge about all the winter. I find 
that some sorts are more subject to it than others, 
and Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury and Queens are 
the worst. The first-named may often be seen with 
it, on the seeds, when forced, and it gives a peculiar 
bloom to the fruit of the Queens, which it hardens, 
and prevents swelling, unless checked at once. Per- 
haps some one may know of a remedy against this 
troublesome parasite, and if so they will confer a 
great benefit by making it public. J. S. : 


STRAWBERRIES here are quite a failure this sea- 
son, whereas last season I gathered upwards of a 
ton; this year I shall not be able to gather more 
than about 1 cwt. Seeing Mr. House’s advertisement 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, inviting all interested in ~ 
Strawberry growing to see his “ Victory,” I paid 
him a visit, and must confess I was astonished. He 
has them growing in different situations, and both in 
and out of pets; and, without exception, the plants 
are covered with fruit of all sizes, and the quality 
has proved to be excellent. The “berry ” evidently 
partakes of the good qualities of both its parents, 
viz., President and British Queen. The late runners 
planted last year had from six to eight good fruit on 
each, and the old plants one hundred or more. I 
grow Sir Joseph Paxton, President, Hleanor, and 
other leading varieties, but have nothing to equal 
Victory in withstanding drought, and for cropping. 
J. Toogood, The Gardens, Alwalton Hall, Peterborough. 


SMUT (‘‘ BUNT”) IN WHEAT.—This latter term 
is not in common parlance in Ireland. There are 
two kinds, both the production of a parasitic fungus. 
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Looking through my Wheat crop to-day, I noticed, 
say 1 or 2 per cent. of the heads black or smutty. 
This is generated by the fungus Ustilago, and as it 
will immediately be washed or blown away it is not so 
injurious to the quality of the grain, or, subsequently 
of the flour, as that produced inside the head later 
on, and now not easily discerned. This latter fungus 
is the Uredo—and it is against this primarily the 
various preventative dips—those dips, are, I believe, 
salphide of sodium or potassium—chiefly are used. 
I should like, with your permission, to ask as to the 
life-history of the spores of these parasitic fungi, 
especially the firsi—When scattered what becomes 
of the spores, no Wheat being sown in the same 
fields for four or five years; and no seed scattered 
without being first dipped, and then dried out in 
slaked lime? W.J. Murphy, Clonmel. [See Mr. W. G. 
S.nith’s Diseases of Field and Garden Crops. (Mac- 
millan). Ep.] 


BLIND NARCISSUS POETICUS.—There is no 
doubt that the blindness of this valuable variety 
is this year very general, as shown by recent 
communications on the subject. It is not easy, 
however, to trace the cause of this general failure, 
and the various opinions advanced do not tend 
to smooth over the—to many—serious difficulty. 
A market grower near by, whose stock of this has 
been five years planted, estimates his loss of buds at 
about 10 per cent. The whole of his stock is 
planted in lines between the Apples and Plums in 
his orchard ; they rarely, if ever, get manure, and the 
soil, though trenched prior to the original planting, 
could hardly benefit the bulbs to any great extent, 
by reason of the traffic to the trees in the fruit 
season. The soil, too, consequent upon the thick 
manner in which the trees are planted, must be fairly 
full of root-fibre, and this upon a soil naturally light 
with a deep gravelly subsoil would not unnaturally 
point to a dry and impoverished soil. My friend attri- 
butes the blindness to wind frosts. In this I cannot 
agree, inasmuch as we had no wind frost in this locality 
at the time these went blind this year, therefore, we 
must look elsewhere for the cause. For myself I had 
imagined that the excessive drought of the past year 
or two had not allowed the bulbs to properly mature 
themselves and this being a late variety strengthened 
my belief in this direction for the time. This 
theory, however, is also set aside, for, upon examina- 
tion at the time, I found mine were exactly like 
those decribed at p. 807 by the Rev. G. Wolley Dod ; 
the miniature petals forming a rosette within the 
scape brown and dead. The flower-stems internally 
bore every evidence of health so far as my experience 
svould admit my judging. Iam now under the im- 
pression that heat has something to do with this 
blindness during the nascent period. I am led to this 
conclusion by the fact of some of the common Pseudo- 
Narcissus going blind a year or two since, by an 
attempt to force them into flower very early in the 
year. Only a few emerged from the soil while in 
heat, some of which expanded, but the majority 
turned brown. The whole batch were eventually 
turned out-of-doors as worthless, and notwithstand- 
ing the weather which followed, a great many flowered 
at their usual time. The double yellow Daffodils, 
when subjected to much heat in the early part of the 
year will also go blind—the blindness in each case 
becoming apparent when the buds are in the same 
stage ; those that go blind continue erect and never 
assume the horizontal turn, which is u sure indication 
of proper expansion. Mr. Burbidge gives preference 
to annual lifting and a comparatively poor soil, while 
the soil in Mr. Dod’s garden is apparently what Mr. 
Burbidge would avoid. Our soil and attendant 
circumstances are distinct again, manure being em- 
ployed when originally planted, and manure-water 
applied twice during the past winter ; the result being 
a decided increase in the number of flowers compared 
with that of last year. Should this blindness be 
traceable to excessive heat, the difficulty will be over- 
come’ by planting in partial shade where possible, or 
of affording some protection when planted in beds. 
Ihave not noticed any sign of the disease till the 
stems have attained their full height, as they emerge 
from the ground all equally healthy-looking, while 
those that fail appear to do so quite suddenly and at 
one particular stage of their existence. If any 
readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle have well-flowered 
batches of this variety this year, they will confer a 
boon to many besides the writer by giving particulars 
respecting them. E. Jenkins. 


NON-WARRANTY CLAUSE.—I see a notice of the 
Scotch meeting against the non-warranty clause, 
reported in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of last week, 
and I strongly urge that a similar agitation among 
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retail-seedsmen and market gardeners be com- 
menced without delay in England. It is contrary to 
the interests of the public generally that any class 
should be allowed to set themselves above the law, 
as the London wholesale trade and certain of 
their provincial brethren are now doing. It is all 
very well to say they will meet us in a fair and 
liberal spirit in case of error, but hitherto most of 
those who have had occasion to complain—myself 
included—have been met with the reply, “ We state 
on our invoices'we will not hold ourselves responsible in 
case of failure ‘of the crop from any cause whatever.” 
The only alternative left to us under the circum- 
stances appears tobe to buy ourseeds of Scotch houses 
if English ones cannot and will not recommend 
[guarantee] their seeds. Market Gardener, Evesham. 


BROWNEA GRANDICEPS.—This handsome tree, 
alluded to in yournumber for June 16, flowered in the 
public gardens herea yearago. The heads of flowers 
were bright red, measured 1 foot across, and attracted 
the attention of all horticulturists. Letellier § Son, 
Caen, 


Fic. 7.—LEAF CULLING OF SANSEVIERA GUINEENSIS. 


1, Portion of leaf inserted as a cutting, showing two young 
plants growing out from base, natural size; 2, 3, 4, Views 
of same cutting, showing the manner of development of 
the young plants. 


THE BERMUDA LILY, LILIUM LONGIFLORUM 
HARRISII.—As a window plant this has often been 
commended in the Gardeners’ Chronicle ; but really too 
much cannot be urgedinits favour. I have two potfuls 
in my sitting-room windows now expanding into 
bloom. The height is about 2 feet, and each stem has 
two immense trumpet-shaped flowers of the purest 
white, and the scent is most delicious, something like a 
combination of Musk and Tea Rose. Those Lilies 
were wintered in 3}-inch pots in a cold frame, and 
must have often been frozen, and have had no 
forcing since, beyond a little guano-water on a few 
occasions. Owing to their great substance these 
flowers will remain perfect, when shaded from hot 
sun, fora month. W. J. Murphy, Clonmel. 


WHAT IS A ‘‘ HERBACEOUS” PLANT ?—After 
repeated endeayours to answer this inquiry for 
myself, Iam led to seek assistance in the matter. 
Some years ago I thought that I knew what are 
herbaceous plants, but to-day I am compelled to 
confess that the matter is much too complicated for 
me to attempt to draw the line. In places where 
one would least expect to find it—as, for example, 
at the recent shows of the Royal Botanic Society 
and the Royal Horticultural Society at the Inner 
Temple — the confusion was heightened beyond 
measure by the very subjects whieh did service 
for herbaceous plants. Naturally enough visitors 
would imagine when viewing the collections of hardy 
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plants, that as the schedule provided distinct classes 
for alpines and herbaceous plants, they were inspect- 
ing the one or the other, and not a mixture of 
both, coupled with “ foreigners ” which had no right 
there at all. But while the question may, in 
many cases, be a somewhat thorny one to decide, 
there are some points which do not require a 
moment to decide. When we find our leading hardy 
plant nurserymen staging such things as bedding 
Tulips, Polyanthuses, bedding Pansies, Myosotis 
dissitiflora, Harrison’s Musk, Saxifraga pyramidalis. 
and tree Ponies in the middle of May, as repre- 
senting herbaceous plants, I think one might fairly 
assume, that if all these are admissible, what might 
not be included? Surely if tree Ponies are 
allowed to figure as herbaceous, what law can dis- 
allow the introduction of a few pot Roses, for ex- 
ample ?—or of Azalea mollis, or, in fact, of any plant 
which is so purely a deciduous shrub, even as are 
the tree Ponies? ‘The word “ herbaceous” is de- 
fined by Dr. Cooke in his Manual of Botanical Terms 
as “producing an annual stem from a perennial 
root;” in Don’s Gardeners’ Dictionary it is given 
thus—“ a plant, the stem of which perishes annually ; ” 
and by Chambers the botanical definition runs thus— 
“having a soft stem that dies to the root annually.” 
By a comparison of these—all agreeing in the 
main—there would not appear much room for 
question, if the meaning which it is obviously 
intended to convey were only carried out in practice. 
But I very much doubt whether such a plant 
as Harrison’s Musk or Saxifraga pyramidalis could 
perform the functions set forth by the authorities I 
have cited. The plant of Saxifraga pyramidalis 
which flowers this year never flowers again, there- 
fore it cannot be regarded as “ producing annual 
flowering-stems from a perennial root.” In this 
case offsets are produced, which in course of time 
flower and perish likewise. Were I asked to define 
this particular plant, I would do so in the words 
“perennial alpine.” Bedding Tulips are quite in 
their proper place, and fulfil the office of “her- 
baceous.” If a nurseryman were required to supply 
one hundred herbaceous plants, at, say, the low price 
of 25s., he most assuredly would not include Harri- 
son's Musk, common Forget-me-Nots, Polyanthus, 
Pansies, or bedding Tulips, much less Tree Ponies ; 
therefore I contend that to exhibit all these things 
in a group provided for herbaceous plants is likely to 
mislead. In large collections of hardy plants there 
is no dearth of good things in the month of May, 
and growers of hardy plants generally, who desire 
to extend the growing taste for these plants, cannot 
do befter than make their exhibits of them as full 
as possible of really good, genuine, and useful sub- 
jects, at the same time illustrating the value of many 
of them in the decoration of the conservatory. One 
word more: very confusing are such things as her- 
baceous Calceolarias and Erica herbacea, the former 
little more than a half-hardy annual, while in the 
latter we find a dwarf evergreen shrub. Is it pos- 
sible to classify such as these with what we 
generally understand as herbaceous plants ?—I think 
not. E. Jenkins, 


THE POTATO DISEASE.—Have you seen any- 
thing of the Potato disease yet? is the anxious 
query put from day to day by Potato growers. The 
weather with its very low temperature and daily 
downpour of rain—sometimes perfect floods of rain 
—naturally gives ample reason for this anxiety. 
Rarely has the soil been more thoroughly saturated 
than it is at the present moment of writing ; and the 
surface is impacted beyond previous summer expe- 
rience. If there is any virtue in washed air and in 
cleansed soil, then should both air and soil abound 
in virtues, and impurities be few in either. But in 
spite of the cool temperature and the excessive rain- 
fall the Potato haulm looks wonderfully healthy— 
perhaps never appeared better, for the past three 
weeks have filled the gaps in the rows caused by the 
cold which checked leaf growth. The moment 
sunshine shall rewarm the soil, root develop- 
ment will take place with hasty strides, and the 
grower will exult in the prospect of a heavy yield. 
In view of the probability of disease, it would be 
interesting to know if the earthing system of pro- 
tection against disease (Jensen’s) will be followed by 
any one this year. It is, perhaps, not too late even 
now, to put the plan into operation with later kinds, 
providing the requisite space between the rows has 
been allowed. As I looked at the cleanly washed 
ridges of soil about the plants, and the ditch-like 
appearance of the furrow, I thought that if ever 
conditions were favourable for a thorough testing of 
the value of protective earthing they are so at present. 
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Of course the ridges of soil which are formed under 
ordinary earthing offer some protection to the tubers 
from the heavy washing rains, but do not give all 
that Mr. Jensen requires, and, indeed, what the 
Gangers of the case require, if the spores of the 
Peronospora are really washed into the newly forming 
tubers from off the foliage, as that gentleman has 
declared to be the case. But, after all, everything 
depends upon the presence of the spores, and so far 
these do not seem to be existent. In some previous 
years, and under such gloomy weather conditions as 
now prevail, we have had the disease rampant in the 
early varieties of Potatos by this time. Its absence 
so far may be due to the general lateness of all 
vegetation, which may also influence the germination 
of the spores. It is poor comfort to think that. 
It would be pleasanter to be assured that the disease 
has died out, and that, let the weather be what it 
will, our crops are safe. That, however, remember- 
ing the experience of many years out of the past 
forty-four, is too much to hope. I confess to having 
more dread of hot nights and white mists than I have 
of the plashing rains. The old superstition as to the 
assumed connection between electrical storms and the 
Peronospora arose from the fact that the air during such 
times, and especially immediately after these storms, is 
full of humidity—hot steamy humidity. Then withthe 
spores abundant and active, whole breadths have been 
spotted and blackened almost in a single night just 
because the foliage had been saturated in a bath of 
warm vapour. No protective earthing can check 
such a disaster as that. We have had none of these 
conditions so far this year, and for the obvious reason 
that we have had no excessively hot weather to heat 
the soil and promote humid exhalations. Should 
the clouds disappear and the sun show his face for 
any lengthened period without doubt the soil will 
get warmed. Our chief reason for hope that the 
worst may not come lies in the fact that the Potato 
disease most dreaded has been for the preceding two 
or three years in a great measure inoperative, and 
that lack of activity may have materially lessened its 
powers of reproduction. 4. D. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 


Jury 10.—Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the chair; Messrs. Smee, Boulger, W. G. Smith, J. 
O’Brien, D. Morris, and Dr. Masters. 


Insects attacking shoots of Ash—Mr. Boulger men- 
tioned, on the authority of Mr. Stainton, that the in- 
sect, alluded to at a previous meeting, was probably 
one of the Tineidx, Prays Cartisellus. 

Plague of Caterpillars, §c.—A further discussion 
took place on this subject, in the course of which 
Mr. O’Brien alluded to the abundance of earwigs 
(#orficula) this season. Mr. Wilson drew attention 
to the local distribution of the caterpillars. In one 
garden in his neighbourhood none of the pests were 
found, while in others there was scarcely a, leaf left 
on the trees. At Wisley, Mr. Wilson had found that 
exposure to east wind was associated with the pre- 
sence of the insects; thus the trees in one line of 
Plums, fully exposed, were stripped of their foliage, 
while in another line of the same variety close by, 
on the same description of soil, but where the trees 
were sheltered by a Furze fence, not a leaf was in- 
jured. 

Fungi on Cucumbers and on Poppies—Mr. W. G. 
Smith exhibited leayes of Cucumbers affected with 
the rare Didymium dadaleum; and also Poppies 
attacked by the Peronospora arborescens, in conse- 
quence of which the flower-stalks were lengthened 
and spirally twisted. 

Lelia Byermanniana.—Mr. O’Brien made some re- 
marks relating to this plant, exhibited by Messrs. 
Sander, which is remarkable for the presence of well- 
developed leafy bracts (not membranous sheaths) at 
the base of the flower-stems. By some the plant is 
considered to be a hybrid between L. autumnalis 
and L. majalis. As there was some doubt expressed 
as to whether the existence of leafy bracts might not 
be accidental, it was suggested that the plant be 
exhibited again another year. 

Odontoglossum Hugenes.—A plant of this was shown. 
and was considered to be a form of O. excellens. and 
possibly of hybrid origin, O. Pescatorei being one of 
the parents. 

Anthurium Rothschildianum.—From Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons came a plant with two spathes from 


the same stock. One of the two was much more 
densely spotted than the other. 

Epidendrum vitellinum.—From Messrs. Sander 
came flowers of this species, in which, although the 
flowers were not fertilised, the ovary beneath the 
flower was enlarged, its colour glaucous-green, with 
six prominent orange-coloured ribs. [Subsequent 
examination showed that the pollen-masses had not 
been removed, and that, although the ovary was 
swollen, the ovules in the interior were imperfectly 
developed. M. T. M.} 

Diwcious Strawberries—Mr. Morris forwarded a 
letter from Mr. Colebrook on the subject of the 
well-known tendency towards the separation of the 
sexes in Strawberries, especially in the United 
States. 

Tomato Discase—From the editor of the Journal 
of Horticuliure came a letter written by a Guernsey 
grower detailing the course of this too well-known, 
or rather these too well-known diseases. The writer’s 
plants were in a span-roofed house, 60 x 25 feet, and 
were affected last years when sulphur was applied 
without effect, the leaves were speedily affected but 
not the fruits. After the removal of the crop the 
grower took the precaution to have the walls washed 
with lime, to renew the soil, and adopted every 
known means to secure healthy growth, but this 
year the disease is worse than before. One grower was 
mentioned as having seven houses, each 390 x 45 
feet, decimated with the disease and not a pound’s 
worth of saleable fruit in before. Mr. W. G. Smith 
referred to the full description and illustration of the 
several fungi known to attack the Tomato given in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, in 1881, November 12, and 
in 1887, August 6, October 1 and 29, by Mr. C. Plow- 
right and himself. Dr. Masters suggested the trial of 
sulphate of copper in fine powder, mixed with pre- 
cipitated lime, and dusted over the foliage, as used 
in the French vineyards. 

Monstrous Cypripediums.—V arious specimens from 
Mr. Tautz and Mr. Pollett were shown, and referred 
to Dr. Masters for examination and report. 


CHERTSEY AND DISTRICT. 


Tue twenty-third annual exhibition of this Society 
was held, by kind permission of R. Gibbs, Hsq., in 
the grounds at The Hollies, Weybridge, on Thursday, 
the 5th inst. Considering the inclement weather we 
have experienced of late, the committee are to be 
congratulated on the results of their labour, while it 
is gratifying to learn there is a balance on the right 
side. Favoured during the afternoon with bright 
sunshine, the inhabitants of the district came out 
to see theshow and hear the excellent music played 
by the band belonging to the Royal Scots. 

The exhibits were staged in three large tents, 
and the prizes offered in the various classes were 
keenly competed for. Amongst the most successful 
exhibitors were Mr. Sutton, Ashley Park, Walton-on- 
Thames, who was Ist in the group arranged for 
effect, the same exhibitor showing well in fruits. 
Mr. Reed, Broadlands, Oaklands Park, staged some 
splendid stove and greenhouse plants, his collection 
of Fuchsias being very good. Mr. Osman, Otter- 
shaw Park, was well to the fore with black and 
white Grapes, and green-fleshed Melons ; while Mr. 
Sutton was Ist with the miscellaneous coHections of 
fruit. 


IPSWICH AND EAST OF ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tuts Society held its first annual meeting on 
Wednesday the 11th in the picturesque grounds of 
Christchurch Park, which the committee had wisely 
secured for the occasion, as the park is in close 
proximity to the town, and no place could be better 
adapted for holding a /éte of the kind, as, besides the 
advantage mentioned, the particular part at which 
the tents were pitched is well sheltered and lies at a 
high elevation, and therefore soon dries after even 
the heaviest rains. This was at once apparent the 
morning of the show, the night having been rainy. 

The principal tent was devoted to plants and 
Roses, the first-named being ranged down the sides, 
the Roses in the centre, and nearly filled it, and 
hardly ever were H.P.’s seen in a greater state of 
perfection, the blooms fine and massive in petal, and 
the colours bright and decided, especially the dark 
flowers. eas were on the whole good, although, in 
a few instances, showing signs of injury from wet. 

In specimen-plant exhibiting and growing there has 
been a great falling off of late years, one of the principal 
exhibitors haying left the country, and others appear 


to have given up growing for show purposes, there- 
fore the competition in any of the classes was languid, 
excepting in the groups where the plants are in small 
pots, which were quite a feature, and here the 
erogers for sale made a good display of useful saleable 
stuff. 

Open Classes.—Four stove and greenhouse plants. 
—Messrs. Gilbert, of Ipswich, were 1st, with a fine 
specimen of Erythrina crista-galli, and one of Erica 
Parmentieri rosea; Mr. Marshall, gr. to J. D. 
Cobbold, Esq., of Holywell, was 2nd. 

For six ornamental foliage plants, the above-named 
exhibitors maintained the same order, the best plants 
in the winning lot being Croton Queen Victoria 
and Phormium tenax variegata, Asparagus plumosus, 
Phonix reclinata; Dracena Shepherdi and D. 
Baptistii being good specimens in the 2nd. 

In the amateur class for a group of plants (50 
square feet), arranged for effect, Mr. Catlin, gr. to 
© Crisp, Esq., Playford, was 1st, and Mr. Marshall 
2nd. 


For a specimen Orchid, Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord 
Rendlesham, was Ist, with an Oncidium macran- 
thum, and Mr. Marshal 2nd, with a well flowered 
Dendrobium densiflorum. 

For six exotic Ferns the Messrs. Gilbert were to 
the fore, with fine plants of Gymnogramma Mertensi, 
Dayallia pyxidata, and D. Mooreana; while the 
2nd prize fell to Mr. Marshall. Mr. Cresswell, gr. at 
Stoke Park, took Ist for the single specimen. In 
the class for six hardy kinds Mr. Leatherdale, gr. to 
¥. Nicholson, Esq., came in Ist, with good plants 
of Athyrium Filix-foemina plumosum, Polystichum 
angulare Wollastoni, and Lastrea Filix-mas cristata. 

Amongst the cut flowers Roses, as already men- 
tioned, made a fine display, Mr. B. R. Cant, of Col- 
chester, taking Ist in the open class for thirty-six 
single trusses, and Mr. F. Cant, 2nd. The blooms most 
noteworthy in the Ist stand were Countess of 
Oxtord, Heinrich Schultheis, Marie Finger, Maurice 
Bernardin, Horace Vernet, Dupuy Jamain, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mary Bennet, Pride of Waltham, Marie 
Verdier, Merveille de Lyon, and Victor Hugo. Mr. 
F, Cant had fine flowers of Her Majesty, A. Colomb, 
Madame J. Perriére, Exposition de Brie, and Baroness 
Rothschild. 

In the open class for twelve triplets the prizes fell 
to the same exhibitors, and in the same order, the 
Rey. Foster-Melliar coming 3rd; the best blooms in 
the winning stand being Etienne Levet, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mary Bennet, Duke of Idinburgh, and 
Prince Arthur. For the best twelve Teas and 
Noisettes (open) these nurserymen again won, but the 
order was reversed. The 1st stand had fne blooms 
of Madame Lambard, Souvenir d’Hlise, and the lovely 
tinted Madame de Watteville. 

In the amateurs’ class for thirty-six single trusses 
the Rev. Foster-Melliar was Ist, with a remarkably 
fine lot, and he was closely run by the Rey. H. A. 
Berners, who showed very strongly, and took 2nd. 
The best flowers contributed by the first-named 
exhibitor were Madame Verdier, Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, Ulrich Brunner, Harrison Weir, Earl of 
Pembroke, Horace Vernet, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Thomas Mills, Marie Van Houtte, and Catherine 
Mermet. 

For twenty-four single trusses the Rev. J. Frere, of 
Burston Rectory, was 1st; Mr. Palmer, gr. to 
J. H. Powell, Esq., of Drinkstone, 2nd. For twelve, 
the Rey. H. A. Berners took Ist; the Rev. Foster- 
Melliar 2nd. ; 

In the class for twelve Tea and Noisettes the 
Rey. H. A. Berners was again Ist, and the Rev. 
Page Roberts 2nd. 

For six Roses of any variety, the Rev. H. A. 
Berners took 1st, with Her Majesty; Mr. Palmer 
2nd, with Duke of Edinburgh. 

In the class for six distinct kinds, D. G. Orpen, 
Esq., took Ist. For six Teas and Noisettes, the Ist 
prize was taken by Mr. Morris, gr. to Miss Penrice. 

Herbaceous cut flowers were well represented, the 
Messrs. Gilbert taking Ist, with a fine stand; and 
Mr. Cox, gr. to B. Chevellier, Esq., 2nd. 

For ballroom and bridal bouquets in the nursery- 
men’s class, the Messrs. Gilbert were Ist ; and in the 
amateurs’ the premier prizes went to Mr. Andrews, 
gr. to the Hon, T. Lowther, M.P. 

The stands of cut stove and greenhouse flowers 
were good, that from Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord Ren- 
dlesham, who took Ist, being specially noticeable for 
the fine pieces of Thunia Marshalliana, Odonto- 
glossums, Pancratium, and MWpidendrum vitellinum 
majus; the 2nd fell to Mr. Palmer, who had the 
remarkable Dendrobium Dalhousieanum and So- 
bralia xantholeuca. 

Fruit.—Excepting for Strawberries, which were 
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good for the season, there was not much competition 
in the fruit classes, but the collection contributed by 
Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord Rendlesham, and who took 
1st, was good. The Peaches and Nectarines were 
very fine and well coloured. 

For three bunches of black Grapes, Mr. Rogers was 
Ist, with nice coloured Hamburghs; and Mr. E. 
Lewis, gr. to John Limmer, Esq.,2nd—larger bunches, 
and berries, not so well finished. 

For three bunches of white Grapes, Mr. Holden, gr. 
to A. D. Halford, Esq., was Ist, with good large-berried 
Buckland Sweetwater; and Mr. Tibbenham, gr. to 
Lady North, 2nd, with the same variety, almost 
equally good. 

The prize for six Peaches was won by Mr. Rogers, 
with large highly coloured Royal George; Mr. 
Chettleburgh, gr. to Col. Rous, coming in 2nd; and 
the last-named was Ist for six Pitmaston Nectarines, 
and Mr. Rogers 2nd with Elruge. 

Cherries were remarkable for size, Mr. Rogers 
taking 1st with Tartarian, and Mr. Cresswell 2nd 
for May Duke, in the class for blacks ; and Mr. Cox 
1st in the whites, for Gov. Wood, a fine sweet, early 
sort, and which beat the dishes of Elton. 

Strawberries were mostly represented by John 
Powell, which took Ist for weight and flavour, but 
why they should have been placed before the Queens 
was a puzzle. 

Vegetables were very fine, especially the collection 
shown by Mr. Cresswell, gr. to — Charters, Esq., of 
Stoke Park, who had fine Asparagus, Vegetable 
Marrows, Tomatos, Carrots, Sutton’s Seedling Potato, 
and Duke of Albany Peas; and Mr. Andrews, gr. to 
the Hon. T. Lowther, who took 2nd, had also a very 
nice lot. 


EALING, ACTON, AND HANWELL. 


Jury 11.—A wet morning greeted this, the opening 
of the first of all of the metropolitan suburban shows, 
in the grounds of the Indian Asylum, Ealing. None 
the less the show was, in all its departments, a very 
good one, the entries in excess of any previous year, 
and the attendance, in spite of the weather, very 
large. The cottagers’ exhibits were remarkably 
good, and comprised 370 entries. The plant groups 
included a lovely arrangement of golden pyramidal 
Celosias, Begonias, Gloxinias, Ixoras, Carnations, 
&c., sent by Mr. Roberts from Gunnersbury Park 
Gardens. Messrs. C. Lee & Sons sent a fine collec- 
tion of ornamental trees and shrubs; a beautiful lot 
of large flowered and fancy Pelargoniums came from 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough ; a very nice lot of decorative 
plants from Messrs. Fromow & Sons, Chiswick; and 
an interesting group from Mr. B. §. Williams, Victoria 
Nurseries, Holloway. The best of the ordinary 
decorative groups were arranged by Mr. Hudson, 
Gunnersbury House Gardens; and Mr. A. Wright, 
Devonhurst, Chiswick, whose group was exception- 
ally pleasing and gay. Mr. A, Wright had the best 
four Fuchsias in very fine pyramids ; Mr. W. Wright 
gr. to G. P. Greenfield, Esq., Hanwell, coming 2nd, 
with larger but less compact plants. Mr. Chadwick, 
gr. to E, M. Nelson, Esq., Hanger Hill, had the best 
six foliage plants, and the best six flowering plants— 
Mr. A. Wright having the best single specimen 
in a good Bougainvillea glabra. 

Zonal Pelargoniums were in good form and plen- 
tiful, the best four being staged by Mr. Davis, gr. to 
H. G. Lake, Esq., Chiswick, who had Oneida, Henry 
Jacoby, Sarah Bernhardt, and Rosa Bonheur. Mr. 
A. Wright had the best six Gloxinias, and four fine 
pyramidal masses. A lovely group of Orchids, sent 

+ by G. F. Tautz, Esq., Hammersmith, attracted much 
attention. 

In the cut flower department the Rose competi- 
tion for twenty-four trebles brought a lot of fine 
flowers from Messrs. Paul & Sons, Cheshunt; C. 
Turner, of Slough ; and G. Prince, Oxford, who took 
the prizes in the order given; whilst, in the class for 
twelve Teas, Mr. Prince was a good 1st, Mr. Rumsey, 
Waltham Cross, being 2nd, and Mr. Turner was 3rd. 
The local exhibitors made up a big show of Roses 
also, and Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea; and 
Messrs. C. Lee & Sons also staged large and very 
telling collections. Gloxinias in bunches make a 
lovely class, and here the best came from Mr. Long, 
gr. to E. B. Bridges, Esq., Acton; and Mr. Eaton, 
gr. to J. B. Bonnier, Acton, was 2nd. With twelve 
bunches of stove and greenhouse flowers, including 
several beautiful Orchids, Mr. Cowley, gr. to G. F. 
Tautz, Esq., was Ist, Mr. Chadwick coming 2nd, and 
Mr. Hudson 3rd. Mr. Davis had the best twelve 
bunches of hardy flowers, whilst Mr. Sax was well 
1st with six hardy kinds. Mr. Collyer, gr. to Mrs. 
Morrell, Ealing, had the best twelve bunches of 
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zonal Pelargoniums; and Mr. Sutton, gr. to Mrs, 
Wilkinson, Ealing, had the best twelve bunches of 
show Pelargoniums. Sweet Williams, Antirhinums, 
&c., were also abundantly shown, and in the same 
tent Messrs. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, put up a very 
interesting collection of hardy flowers, Roses, &c. 

Fruit was shown in great plenty, and was very 
good also. Mr, Milsom, gr. to W. Lindell, Esq., 
Drayton Green, was placed Ist for an excellent col- 
lection of six dishes, and was also Ist in the class 
for two bunches of black Grapes, with excellent 
Black Hamburghs; whilst in the class for whites 
Mr. Wynne, gr. to F. Hicks, Esq., had the best in 
good Foster's Seedling. The latter was 2nd in the 
class for six dishes of fruit. 

Truly wonderful Strawberries came from Mr. Gar- 
landroy, gr. to Mrs. Field, Greenford, and who showed 
James Veitch, huge samples and handsome, and very 
tine Dr. Hogg. Mr. Eaton had the best single dish 
in good British Queen. 

Very fine dishes of Cherries in Governor Wood 
and Empress Eugénie gained Mr. Chadwick the Ist 
place with two dishes; Mr, Hudson coming 2nd, with 
Black Tartarian and Bigarreau, also good. Mr. 
Chadwick had the best six Peaches in Noblesse. 

Amateurs, single-handed gardeners, and cot- 
tagers had rare quantities of fruit, all of which it 
is impossible here to particularise. 

Vegetables were so good as to almost give the 
lie to the assumption that the season is backward. 
Messrs. Milsom, Davis, and Chadwick took the Ist 
three prizes in the class for a collection of six kinds. 
Mr. Milsom had the best three dishes of Potatos in 
wonderfully good Prizetaker, Beauty of Hebron, and 
Sanday’s Seedling; Mr. W. Wright coming 2nd, with 
dishes of the two former and Early Rose. Mr. 
Milsom was also Ist with six fine Perfection Tomatos, 
and Mr. G. Weedon took the Ist place with Tele- 
graph Cucumbers in that class. What exhibition 
Cucumbers should be was well shown by a couple of 
brace of seedlings from Mr. Lockie, Oakley Court, 
Windsor, the fruits being of moderate length, and 
perfect in form. 

Children’s collections of wild flowers made a won- 
derful show. No Jess than six pairs of judges were 
needed to get through the immense number of ex- 
hibits in competition. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Tue thirtieth annual exhibition was held on Wed- 
nesday, July 11, in the picturesque grounds of the 
Spa, by kind permission of W. B. Dick, Esq. Every 
preparation had been made for a most successful 
exhibition; but the day turned out miserably cold 
and wet. The result, we fear, will be a considerable 
loss to the Society. 

For the best six stove and greenhouse plants in 
flower, Mr. S. Pope, gr. to J. J. Barron, Esq., Holme- 
wood Park, took Ist honours, with Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum, with over a hundred spathes; Allamanda 
Hendersoni, Ixora javanica, Statice profusa, Stepha- 
notis floribunda, and Clerodendron Balfourianum. 
Mr. Offer, gr. to J. Warren, Esq., Handcross Park, 
Crawley, 2nd, showing good plants of Allamanda 
nobilis, Statice Butcherii, and Ixora Williamsii. 

For six foliage plants, Mr. Pope was again Ist, 
with good plants of Pandanus utilis, Croton angus- 
tifolius, Croton variegatus, Alocasia metallica; Mr. 
Offer 2nd. 

For a group of plants for effect —the leading feature 
(space 17 x 14 feet)—Mr. W. F. Smith, gr. to Mrs. 
Byass, Nevill Court, was 1st, with a tastefully arranged 
lot; Mr. Offer, 2nd. 

For twenty-four stove and greenhouse plants in 
12-inch pots, Mr. Offer was Ist, Mr. Smith 2nd. 

For six exotic Ferns, Mr. Pope was Ist, his best 
plants being Cyathea dealbata, Davallia Mooreana, 
and Microlepia hirta cristata; Mr. Smith 2nd. 

Group of Ferns, 17 x 14 feet—Mr. Webber, Ton- 
bridge, Ist; 2nd, Mr. L. Dupond, gr. A. Alchin, 
Esq., Rustall. 

Roses were a grand display. For forty-eight 
blooms Mr. A. Slaughter staged Ist with very good 
blooms; Mr. Balchin, Hassocks, 2nd. 

For twenty-four blooms Mr. Harris, Horsham, was 
Ist; Mr. Warde, West Farleigh, 2nd; Mr. R. E. 
West, Reigate, 3rd. 

For twelve, Mr. Harris was Ist, Mr. Steyning 2nd, 
Mr. Warde 5rd. 

For twelve Teas, Mr. Harris was Ist; Mr. J. 
Dodds, Reigate, 2nd; Mr. G. Bunyard, Maidstone, 
3rd. 

For six of any one variety, Mr. Ward was Ist; Mr. 
Balchin, 2nd; Mr. Gorring, Eastbourne, 3rd. 

Fruit was very fine, and for the best twelve dishes 
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Mr, Hopgood, gr. to Sir Julian Goldsmid, was Ist; 
Mr. J. Snow, South Park, Wadhurst, 2nd. 

Grapes.—For the best three bunches of black, Mr. 
Duncan Christy was Ist; Mr. Hopgood, 2nd. For 
three bunches of white Grapes Mr. Harvey, gr. to 
C. L. Hughes, Esq., Warlingham, was Ist; Mr. G. 
Denton, gr. to A. F. Beeching, Esq., Fercox Hall, 
Tonbridge, 2nd. 

For the best dish of Nectarines Mr. Pope Ist. 
Peaches: Mr. Hopkins, 1st. For the best Melon 
Mr. Hopgood Ist. 


CHISWICK HORTICULTURAL. 


Jury 12.—It was a remarkably good exhibition, 
held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
under the most depressing circumstances, for it 
rained all day. There were three tents, and the 
conservatory was also utilised. 

Group for Effect—The leading feature was the 
group arranged for effect, to occupy a space of 
100 square feet, the 1st prize being a Jubilee Challenge 
Cup, value 26 guineas, presented by Mrs. S. A. Lee, 
to become the absolute property of the person win- 
ning it three times. In addition there was a prize 
of £4. This was won for the second time by Mr. 
William Brown, St. Mary’s Grove Nursery, Rich- 
mond, who had a charming group in perfect taste. 
There was a carpet of Maidenhair Ferns, rising from 
which were Orchids, richly coloured Crotons, small 
Palms, &c., with a background of elegant Palms. 
Messrs. Hooper & Co., Covent Garden and Twicken- 
ham, were a good 2nd, with a tastefully arranged 
group; and Messrs. Fromow & Son, Sutton Court 
Nurseries, Chiswick, 3rd. The closely cropped and 
level sward upon which these groups were set down 
gave a charming finish to them. There was also a 
class for a group occupying a space of 60 feet, and 
here Mr. J. Hudson, the Gardens, Gunnersbury 
House, was a good Ist; and Mr. A. Wright, gr. to 
E. H. Walls, Esq., Dumbert, Chiswick, 2nd. 

Planits—Mr. Bates, the Gardens, Poulet Lodge, 
Twickenham, had the best six stove and greenhouse 
plants; Mr. E. Chadwick, gr. to E. M. Nelson, Esq., 
J.P., Hanger Hill House, Ealing, being 2nd. The 
best three plants in flower were shown by Mr. F. J. 
Hill, gr. to H. Little, Esq., Twickenham, who had 
Cypripedium barbatum superbum, C. Dominianum, 
and Dendrobium thyrsiflorum. 

Fine-foliaged plants were shown in sixes, Mr. 
Chadwick being a good Ist; and Mr. A. Wright had 
six good exotic Ferns, Mr. Chadwick taking the 2nd. 
prize. <A very good half-dozen Caladiums came from 
Mr. Harding, gr. to W. E. Tautz, Esq., Chiswick. 
Coleus were fairly good, the best plants deficient in 
colour, and the best-coloured plants wanting in 
growth, Mr, A. Wright had the best Fuchsias ; 
Mr, Milsom, gr. to W. Lindell, Esq., Drayton Manor, 
Ealing, being 2nd. 

Zonal Pelargoniums and also Ivy-leaved varieties 
were shown in good character by Mr. Little and 
others. Tuberous-rooted Begonias were a good 
feature, and made some of the best exhibition 
plants of the day. There was a special class for 
nine plants, Mr. H. Little staging a very good lot in- 
deed; Mr. A. Wright being 2nd. In the class for 
three plants, Mr. H. Little was again Ist. 

The handsome special prizes offered by F. G. 
Tautz, Esq., for three Orchids brought three collec- 
tions. Mr. H. Little being 1st with Cattleya San- 
deriana, C. intricata, Dendrobium densiflorum, 
Aérides Lobbii, A. odoratum purpurascens, Cypri- 
pedium Veitchii, and another; Mr. Cowley, gr. to F. 
G. Tautz, Esq., Shepherd’s Bush, was a good 2nd, 
his leading plants being Cattleya gigas, Miltonia 
vexillaria, Dendrobium superbiens, and Cypripe- 
diums. Some very fine Lycopods were shown by 
Mr. A. Wright. 

Cut Flowers made a good feature. Mr. W. Rum- 
sey, Waltham Cross, had the best twenty-four 
Roses, showing some very nice fresh blooms of 
Annie Wood, Richard Laxton, Grace Darling, 
General Jacqueminot, Marie Baumann, Duchesse 
de Morny, Victor Verdier, Star of Waltham, Sena- 
teur Vaisse, &c. 2nd, Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nue- 
sery, Slough, Mr. Chadwick had the best blooms, 
Mr. W. Langdon, of Ealing, being 2nd. Roses were 
also shown in sixes. Mr. Cowley had the best twelve 
bunches of cut flowers, staging a very fine lot, con- 
sisting largely of showy Orchids. 

Some prizes offered by the Marquis of Bute for the 
best boxes of York and Lancaster Roses, brought a 
good competition. 

Table Decorations were, as usual, a prime feature. 
Special prizes were offered by the Duke of Devon- 
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shire for three stands or vases, Mr. J. Hudson, The 
Gardens, Gunnersbury House, being Ist, with very 
tasteful arrangements. | é 

W. B. Tautz, Esq.’s, special prizes for a stand or 
vase of flowers brought but one competitor in Miss 
S. A. Fromow, of Turnham Green; and the same 
lady was placed Ist, with a charmingly arranged 
basket of Roses. Mr. Prewett, Hammersmith, 
showed good bouquets, being 1st. 

Hyuit.—The special prizes offered by Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild for six dishes of fruit brought a brisk 
competition, Mr. W. Bates being 1st, with good 
Foster's Seedling and Alicante Grapes, Queen Pine, 
Stirling Castle Peaches, Lord Napier Nectarines, 
and President Strawberries. 2nd, Mr. T. Donan, gr. 
to L.J. Parker, Esq., Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Mr. 
Donan had the best two bunches of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, Mr. Milsom being 2nd. Mr. Donan was 
also Ist with two bunches of white, having good 
Buckland Sweetwater; Mr. Bates being 2nd with 
Foster's Seedling. Strawberries were very good. 
Cherries, Raspberries, Currants, and Melons were 
fairly well represented. 

Vegetables were, as might be expected, a leading 
feature. The special prizes offered by Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, seed merchants, Reading, for their Reading 
Perfection Tomato brought some very fine fruit. 
Special prizes were also offered by Messrs. James 
Carter & Co., High Holborn, and Messrs. W. 
Fromow & Sons, for collections of six varieties of 
vegetables, which brought in each case brisk com- 
petition. One novel class was for a collection of 
garden produce, to consist of twelve plants, twelve 
bunches of flowers, six kinds of fruit, and six of 
vegetables, the prizes offered by Lady George 
Hamilton; but it was a disappointing one, neverthe- 
less. A class for nine dishes of vegetables brought 
a very keen competition, and good Potatos, Peas, 
and Tomatos were shown in these several classes. 
There were also a number of vegetable classes for 
cottagers, and prizes were offered for school children 
for bouquets of flowers, and arrangements of flowers 
on a plate, for which there were numerous entries. 

The show was greatly helped by contributions not 
for competition. Among these was a fine group of 
show and fancy Pelargoniums from Mr. Charles 
Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough ; plants from Messrs. 
Hooper & Co., very finely arranged; groups from 
Mr. J. Roberts, The Gardens, Gunnersbury Park, 
Ealing, and Mr. May, The Gardens, Chiswick House; 
a fine group of variegated and ornamental hardy 
shrubs and trees, sent by Messrs. C. Lee & Son, 
Isleworth; and cut Roses from their Ealing 
nurseries; a choice collection of plants from Mr. 
B. S. Williams, Victoria Nurseries, Holloway; and 
cut Roses from Mr. C. Turner. All these were 
highly commended. 


WINCHESTER HORTICULTURAL. 


Jvty 12.—The annual summer show of this Society 
was held in the Guildhall, the arrangements being 
as usual very satisfactorily carried out by the com- 
mittee and the Secretary, Mr. C. Sherton. 

Roses.—These formed the principal feature of the 
show, and were of fair quality this trying season. 
The entries amounted to 2800 blooms, but many 
failed to put in an appearance owing to injury from 
the rain at the last moment. 

Seventy-two blooms, distinct. —I1st, Mr. Frank 
Cant, Colchester, with a finished even lot of blooms 
Dr. Andry, Pride of Waltham, Thomas Mills, La 
France, A. K. Williams, Triomphe de Rennes, Marie 
Van Houtte, and Maréchal Niel, being only a few of 
the best; 2nd, Mr. B. R. Cant, with smaller blooms 
lacking a trifle in freshness. 

Thirty-six blooms, distinct, in triplets—Here Mr. 
B. R. Cant was Ist, with a fine stand of blooms; 2nd, 
Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., Salisbury, with 
blooms certainly fresh, but a trifle uneven in size. 

Twenty-four distinct single trusses.—lst, Messrs. 


Keynes, Williams, & Co.; 2nd, Mr. G. Prince, Ox- - 


ford. 

Twelve distinct triplets of Teas or Noisettes.—1st, 
Mr. G. Prince, with an even stand, the best blooms 
being Madame Watteville, C. Mermet, Alba rosea ; 
2nd, Mr. F. Cant, whose blooms were smaller. 

Twelve blooms of any one variety, dark—Mr. F. 
Cant was Ist with Ulrich Brunner; 2nd, Mr. B. R, 
Cant, with the same variety, running very closely. 

Twelve blooms of any light coloured variety.— 
Mr. G. Prince was Ist with Merveille de Lyon, fine 
in size, but slightly wanting in freshness; Mr. B. 
R. Cant was 2nd, with same variety. 

Twelve blooms of any one variety,—Mr, Frank 
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Cant was Ist, with Madame Watteville, very fine ; 
Mr. G. Prince 2nd, with Souvenir d'un Ami. 

The following classes were not open to nursery- 
men, and produced a good competion :— 

Thirty-six distinct blooms.— Captain Ramsay, 
Ivory House, Fareham, Hants, was Ist, with a good 
stand, showing large and fresh flowers of Captain 
Christy, Marie Verdier, Pride of Waltham, and Duke 
of Wellington ; Mr. W. Neville, gr. to F. W. Flight, 
Esq., Twyford, Winchester, was a close 2nd. The 
National Society’s Silver Medal was awarded to 
Merveille de Lyon, in this stand, as the best hybrid 
perpetual in the amateurs’ division. 

Twelve distinct Teas or Noisettes from the Rev, 
F¥. R. Burnside Campden, Gloucester, were Ist, the 
National Society’s Silver Medal for the best Tea 
or Noisette being awarded to Catherine Mermet in 
this stand. 

Mr. Neville took Ist honours for six Teas or 
Noisettes and six H. P.’s, in threes, and for six Teas 
or Noisettes in threes. 

Fruit was of moderate quality and sparingly shown. 

Vegetables, on the whole, were good in quality and 
fairly plentiful. For nine sorts (two Potatos allowed), 
Mr. W. Pope, gr. to the Warl of Carnarvon, Highclere 
Castle, Newbury, was Ist of four exhibitors, Magnum 
Bonum Cauliflowers. Veitch’s Scarlet Model Uarrots, 
White Elephant Onion and Ringleader Potato were 
his leading dishes; 2nd, Mr. Inglefield, gr. to Sir J. 
W. Kelk, Bart., Tedworth, Marlborough. Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Reading, offered prizes for six dis- 
tinct varieties. Seven competed, Mr. Lye, gr. to W. 
H. Kingsmill, [sq., Sydmonton Court, Newbury, 
leading with even, clean samples. 

For the best dressed stand of flowers Miss A. 
Flight led out of five, with an elegant arrangement ; 
Miss B. Flight 2nd, also a capital stand. 

Mr. E. Hillier, nurseryman, Winchester, staged the 
best bouquet ; Miss Flight, 2nd. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 


Ar a recent meeting the following papers were 
read :-— 

On the Nympheacee, By George Lawson, Ph.D., 
LL.D. — An account was given of the general 
conformation, and of the arrangement of tissue 
systems, in the organs of these plants, and of special 
features in their organisation and minute anatomy. 
The South American Water Lily, Victoria regia, had 
been many years ago fully described and illustrated, 
as regards its general botanical characters and history, 
successively by Dr. Lindley, Sir William Hooker, 
and Mr. Thomas Moore, and by the author of the 
present paper; as regards its minute structure and 
development it was more carefully studied by 
Planchon, whose researches were published in the 
Flore des Serres, vol. vi., p. 249, &c. ; and Trécul, who 
illustrated the more important facts of its structure 
and the development of organs in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles Botanique, 4 ser., i., pp. 145-172. 
Some facts well known a quarter of a century ago seem 
to be forgotten now. Lately De Bary, in the Com- 
parative Anatomy of Phanerogams and Ferns, and J. H. 
Blake, of Cambridge, in Balfour’s Anzals of Botany, 
August, 1887, question the explanations given of 
the structure of the prickles of the Victoria, and 
especially the character of the ostiole or depression 
at its apex. The author of the present paper had 
shown, as long ago as 1859, the true character of 
these prickles, and that the ostiole had no special 
function as had been argued (and inferentially was 
not pathological as now suggested by Blake), but “a 
simple depression in the apex of the prickle of no 
physiological importance.” (Proceedings Bot. Soc. 
Edin., November, 1855.) In the same paper it was 
shown that the stomatodes or perforations of the 
leaf, were not mere holes, caused by insects, as argued 
by Trécul, and now accepted on his statement by 
Blake, but special structures of uniform size formed 
by surrounding modified cells, and comparable with 
the more complete reductions of parenchymatous 
tissue seen in submerged plants and in Ouvirandra 
fenestralis; moreover their special function in 
Victoria was indicated. 

A series of large coloured drawings, illustrating 
the microscopical structure of the Victoria regia, was 
shown. These drawings were made by Dr. Lawson, 
partly from observations on the Victoria which 
flowered in Knight & Perry’s nursery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, in the autumn of 1851, and partly from a 
plant which flowered in the Botanic Garden of Glasgow 
in 1855. They show the epidermis and stomata, with 
their chlorophyll granules, of the upper surface of the 
leaf; the surface cells, hairs, and hair-bases of the 
lower surface; the prickles in several aspects and 
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sections, showing their structure, the ostiole, Se. ; 
the air spaces of the leaves and the large stellate 
processes projecting into them, whose surface has a - 
bead-like sculpture reminding one of the much more 
minute markings on diatoms; colouring matter of 
the lower surface leaf-cells ; the so-called ‘“ stoma- 
todes” or perforations of the leaf, margined by more 
or less oblong, flat-sided cells, filled exclusively with 
red colouring matter; the upper surface petal cells, 
with thick translucent, slightly plicate or crimped 
cell walls, and filled with colouring matter of a rose 
colour of diverse depths of shade in different parts of 
the petal. : 

A statement is given of the historical facts con- 
nected with the nomenclature of Nymphzacez, with 
regard to the proposal recently made to give up the 
generic name Nymphiea to the yellow-flowered group 
so long known as Nuphar, and to reinstate Salis- 
bury’s name Castalia for the true white, red, and 
blue, Water Lilies. Acting on Professor Greene's 
suggestion, Mr. Britten had given very full details in 
the Journal of Botany,-and these might be quite 
satisfactory to botanists in London or Paris, or 
wherever a large University library enabled the 
student to refer to original sources. Unfortunately, 
the great majority of Canadian students had no such 
facilities, and the additional information is given to 
meet their cases. 

To Professor Greene is entirely due the credit of 
calling attention to Castalia at an opportune time 
when priority reigns paramount, and threatens 
indeed to exclude every other consideration. If, on 
occasion, an honourable member in a public assembly 
calls attention to the want of a quorum, or to the 
presence of strangers in the gallery, it is not usual to 
assume that his fellows were up to that moment 
ignorant of the fact. 

The two volumes of Konig and Sims’ Annals af 
Botany form publication so full of important me- 
moirs by European, British, and American botan- 
ists, written at a time of unusual activity in changes 
of classification and nomenclature that for the last 
eighty years it has been a constant reference-book 
for working botanists. A synopsis of the species of 
Nympheacez was appended to the paper. 

Observations on Harly-ripening Cereals, by William 
Saunders.—Giving details of the work done in con- 
nection with the experimental farms in obtaining 
from other northern countries early ripening cereals, 
results are given of the testing of these in the 
north-west provinces of Canada including reports of 
earliness, productiveness and variations in quality of 
the same grain grown in different localities as shown 
by chemical analyses. 

Contributions to the Bryology of the Dominion of 
Canada, by N. Conrad Kindberg, Ph.C,, K.N.L., 
Professor in the University of Linkoping, Sweden, 
and Professor John Macoun, M.A., F.L.S.— This 
paper contained descriptions of a large number of 
mew species. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tuts Society held its summer flower show in the 
grounds of the International and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, Kelvin Grove Park, Glasgow, on the 11th and 
12th inst., £500 being offered in prizes. The main 
feature of the show was to have been the Rose, 
but the weather has been adverse to the production 
of good Roses or anything else, yet there was, all 
things considered, a fine display. 

Ireland carried off the chief honours. In the class 
of sixty blooms, distinct varieties, Mr. Hugh Dickson, | 
Belmont, Belfast, was an easy winner, with the 
following as prominent blooms in his stand :—Marie 
Baumann, La France, Lady Sheffield, Merveille de 
Lyon, Duke of Edinbugh, Paul Jamain, Alfred Kk. 
Williams, and Senateur Vaisse; Messrs. Harkness 
& Sons, Bedale, Yorks, were a good 2nd; and Messrs. 
A. Dickson & Sons, Newtonards, a close 3rd in 
this class. 

In the class of forty-eight bloom positions were 
reversed with the same competitors. 

In the class of twenty-four blooms Mr. David 
Robertson, Mossend Nursery, Helensburgh, took the 
Ist position with an excellent collection in which 
the Teas were fine; and Mr. W. Montgomery, Car- 
dross and Messrs. T. Smith & Son, Stranraer, re- 
spectively took 2nd and 3rd prizes. This class was 
open to Scotch growers only, and form the most im- 
portant exhibit of Scotch-grown Roses in the show. 

The class, twenty-four Teas or Noisette Roses, at 
least twelve distinct varieties, formed a wonderfully 
good feature. Ist, Mr. David Robertson, who had 
conspicuous blooms of Madame de Watteville, 
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Madame Willermoz, Perle des Jardins, Marie Van 
Houtte, Antoine Mermet, Reine Marie Pia, and 
Perle de Lyon. In this class Messrs. Harkness & 
Sons were 2nd. 

In the class, twelve blooms Maréchal Niel, the best 
came from Mr. Tinsley, Lennoxtown, whose flowers 
were superb, and yet said to have been cut from the 
open air, which in such a season as we are 
passing through is something to congratulate Mr. 
Tinsley upon, for the like could hardly be found 
elsewhere in Scotland. 

The Gloire de Dijon class was largely represented, 
the best coming from Gordon, Drymen; and the 
2nd best from Hugh Dickson. Space will not admit 
of particularising the competition in the smaller 
classes, which, however, were well represented the 
competition in some cases being very close. 

In the competition for the best basket of Roses, 
Messrs. Perkins & Sons, Coventry, stood a con- 
spicuously good 1st; Mr. Alexander Raeside, York- 
hill, Glasgow, being a fair 2nd. 

Gardeners and Amateurs’ Class.—Thirty-six blooms, 
to which was attached the Memorial Medal and £5, 
presented by the Veitch Memorial Trustees, Mr. 
William Parlane, Rosevale Row, was the champion. 
The best Hybrid Perpetual Rose in the exhibition was 
shown by Mr. Hugh Dickson, and the best Tea by 
J. Tinsley. 

Pansies were an important feature of the show. 
The Ist prize of twenty-four blooms went to Mr. 
Sutherland, Lenzie: Mr. W. Storrie, Garngaber, 
Lenzie; and Messrs. William Paul & Co., Barngill 
Nursery, Bridge of Weir, Lenzie, being 2nd and Srd 
respectively. Mr. Campbell, Blantyre, was an easy 
1st, with a fine stand of twenty-four blooms of fancy 
Pansies; and Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Russel, 
Cawdor, Bishoprigg, closely divided the 2nd and 
3rd honours respectively. 

Violas or bedding Pansies. in bunches, were re- 
presented in tolerable numbers and good quality. 
The best in the open class of twenty-four was put up 
by Mr. J. Baxter, gr. to Colonel McCall, Daldowie, 
Broomhouse ; Messrs. Dicksons & Co., Edinburgh, 
and Messrs. R. B. Laird, being 2nd and 3rd in order. 

The class of eighteen bunches hardy herbaceous 
flowers brought out one of the finest features of the 
show. The Ist prize went to Mr. Tinsley, Mr. John 
Meiklam, Alpiue Cottage, Bridge of Weir, and Mr. 
Charles Irvine, Jedburgh, being 2nd and 3rd in order. 
Had the latter set up in a better style he would have 
been in a better position, as he certainly had points 
in his favour, particularly as regards variety and 
rurity of species and varieties. 

Twelve trusses of stove and greenhouse plants 
(Orchids excluded), were a good show, Ist, Messrs. 
Laird & Sons; Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Lyon, 
Greenhall, Blantyre, being 2nd and 3rd respectively. 

Six trusses of Orchid blooms, distinct :—1lst, Mr. 
Grossart, Oswald House, Edinburgh ; 2nd, Mr. Kidd, 
gr. to J. B. White, Esq., Ardarroch —a close 2nd. 

Pot plants were not remarkable for numbers, 
although in some cases the quality was good. This 
was more noticeable in table plants than in any other 
class, which were indeed very superior, and the com- 
petition keen. In the class of twelve table plants, 
Messrs. R. B. Laird were Ist, closely followed by 
Mr. Grossart. 

Three Orchids in flower placed Mr. Wilson, gr. to 
H. Steven, Esq., Westmount, lst, with Odontoglossum 
crispum, Miltonia Reezlii, and Epidendrum vitelli- 
num majus; Mr. Kidd, Ardarroch, was 2nd with 
Cattleya Dowieana, C. Gaskelliana, and Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei. 

Fruit—Though not a large feature this was an 
excellent one. The prize for a collection of six dishes 
went to Mr. McIndoe, Hutton Hall, Guisborough, 
there being no other competitor. The prize for four 
bunches of Grapes in two varieties was easily taken 
by Mr. McHattie, with very superior Black Ham- 
burghs and Muscat of Alexandria, the latter being in 
finish more like autumn than summer fruits. Mr. 
McConnochie, Cameron House, Alexandria, was 2nd, 
with excellent fruit ; and Mr. Barrie, gr., Woodstone 
Row, was a very good 3rd. 

In two bunches of black Grapes Mr. McHattie was 
again Ist, with fine samples of Black Hamburgh ; 
Mr. Murray, Parkhall, Polmont, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Broomhill, Partick, 2rd and 3rd respectively. 
With two bunches of white Grapes Mr. McHattie 
was again Ist, with fine bunches of Muscat of Alex- 
andria ; while Mr. Wilson, gr.to A. L. Cochrane, Esq., 
was a good 2nd, with grand samples of Dr. Hogg; and 
Mr. Montgomery took the 3rd prize. 

Peaches were remarkably fine, Mr. McHattie, Mr. 
Gallacher, and Mr, Wilson taking honours in the 
order named. 


Nectarines were also exceedingly good, Mr. 
MeIndoe taking Ist, with Stanwick Elruge; and Mr. 
McHattie pushing him close with Elruge. 

Vegetables were poorly represented, the schedule 
providing little encouragement for this class of 
garden products. An excellent collection of eight 
distinct sorts was, however, tabled by Mr. McIndoe, 
who took Ist prize, and was closely pressed by Mr. 
Hogg, Aikenhead. The latter took Ist prize for an 
excellent collection of salad stuff. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits were numerous, and in some 
instances very meritorious. Pyrethrums, fancy Pan- 
sies, cut flowers of tuberous Begonias, and Carnations, 
the latter especially good, were put up by Mr.Campbell, 
Blantyre. Mr. Alex. Lister, Rothesay, tabled a 
numerous set of fancy Pansies, which were besieged 
by the admirers of Pansies in this district, who are 
very numerous, and their comments were laudatory. 
The lot were remarkably good, and some individual 
flowers were new in character, and possessed every 
good feature of the class. Messrs. R. B. Laird & 
Sons, West Coates, Edinburgh, had a very superior 
lot of Pyrethrums beautifully set up in their own 
foliage in triangular sprays, in which the leading 
varieties were well represented. Mr. John Wilson, 
gr. to Jas. Clelland Burnes, Esq., Glentea, Hamilton, 
exhibited a fine specimen of Stanhopea tigrina 
with sixteen blooms ina small basket. From the 
Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, came a tine collection of 
officinal and medicinal plants and tropical fruits, 
a hundred in all. Messrs. J. & R. Thyne had a fine 
table of varied foliage and flowering plants, and Mr. 
Jas. Boyson, nurseryman, Helensburgh, a fine lot of 
pot and cut Roses. 

The Scottish Mushroom Company exhibited fine 
samples of their productions from the Scotland 
Street Tunnel, Edinburgh. Mushrooms were shown 
in every stage of growth in a capacious Wardian 
case, and appeared to attract much attention 
from the general public. Mr. McIndoe, Hutton 
Hall, Guisborough, exhibited samples of two fine 
Melons, his own raising, one named Scarlet Premier, 
a medium-sized oval fruit finely netted; and another 
named McIndoe’s Best of All, an oblate fruit, the 
colour of which was not described. Mr. Hugh 
Hanan, Bank Street, Edinburgh, exhibited samples 
of a very superior early Cauliflower, named Hanan’s 
Extra Early Dwarf, from a cottage garden at 
Dalkeith, the owner of which had begun to cut crop 
on June 26. The judges commended the variety on 
account of its earliness and very superior quality. 


EDINBURGH BOTANICAL. 


Jury 12.—The last summer meeting for the season 
was held in the Royal Botanic Garden, Mr. Lind- 
say and afterwards Dr. Craig, in the chair. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Taylor to 
empower the Council to petition against the new 
Universities (Scotland) Bill, now before the House 
of Commons, in so far as it enacted the transference 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens from the Treasury to 
the Edinburgh University. 

A paper, by Dr. David Christison was read, sum- 
marising the results of ten years’ observations by the 
late Sir Robert Christison, and his son, the author, 
“On the Annual Increase in Girth of Trees in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, and at Cragiehall, near 
Edinburgh, from 1878 to 1887.” 

In two specimens of Betula alba, with a girth 
when first measured of 55°40 and 56°20—the girths 
in 1887 were respectively 56°05 and 59°85. The 
total of ten annual increments of Fagus sylvatica 
were 6°30, 7°50, 6°05, 7:20, 5°90, 6:05, and 4°90. 
These figures, given in inches and tenths, mark the 
effect of cold seasons during the decennial period. 
Five British Oaks, Quercus rubra, had girths at 
commencement of measurement of 65°40, 69°45, 
120°35, 11290, and 94°50, which had increased in 
October, 1887, to 67°30, 73°20, 127:25, 11510, 96°15. 
In three specimens of Quercus conferta there was a 
total increase in ten years of 16°55, 13°60, and 12°60. 
Two of Q. cerris showed growth equal to 570 and 
7°33, whilst one specimen of Q. rubra showed an 
increase of 4°50 inches. Limes showed a smaller 
increase; thus, of three specimens of Tilia euro- 
pa, the figures of growth in ten years were, 
3:05, 3°50. and 1:75. Two Planes show a nearly 
approximate increase. The girth of Castanea vesea 
was found to have increased in the ten years, 9°45; 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 6°00 ; Crategus oxyacantha, 
5°50; Ornus europeus, 415; Carpinus betulus, 
41:10; Fraxinus, 3°75. 

Amongst the evergreen trees, four specimens of 
Sequoia gigantea showed a total increase of 8°10, 


1418, 13°70, 12°80, respectively; and the same 
number of Cedrus Deodara gave a decennial increase 
of 850, 600, 510, and 530; whilst three of 
Araucaria imbricata gave 4°15, 700, [and 6°30; 
two specimens of Abies Douglasii gave 3°90 and 4°80 ; 
whilst the record of the Scots Fir (Pinus sylvestris) 
is a miserable one, being for three specimens, 0°75, 
0°65, 060; two Pinus excelsa gave 2:40 and 480; 
a Pinus Laricio gave 410, and a Pinus austriaca 
gave 14-40; while Abies Lowiana gave 11°10, and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 7°70. The average annual 
increase in girth of the Yew, Taxus baccata, was 
34 tenths of an inch. Of some noted Yews, Dr. 
Christison gives the following details :— 


Average Increase. 
Taxus. \Height June 26,| — 
1879. Jan., 64 Years, | 8 Years, 
1888. 1815—78, | 1879—87. 
No. | Feet. Inches. | Ft. In. In. In. 
41 | 27 9 DES LISD P yt iccren 03 
42 | 29 7 Shee #18) (mec ecee o-64 
48 22 5 23 3 414 O94 
49 19 7 21 95 3°61 3°06 
30 24 1 27 0 | 4°41 410 
The increment of two specimens of Quercus 


Tlex showed an annual increase of *25 of an inch. 

Mr. John Wilson, B.Sc., read a paper on “The 
Leaf Glands of Plumbaginex.” Axillary glands, 
corresponding to those which secrete copious muci- 
lage in Statice Holfordi and like forms, were found 
to exist in all the Statices studied, in many Arme- 
rias and Plumbagos, in Limoniastrum, Acantholi- 
mon, A®gialitis and Vogelia. In all the species 
examined minute oval glands, composed of a few 
regularly disposed cells, were also found, in most on 
both sides of the leaf, on the bracts, and even on the 
calyx. The glands which secrete lime (which in 
many species forms conspicuous incrustation) were 
also considered. Mr. Wilson has undertaken the 
study of the distribution, relationship, and develop- 
ment of the different glandular structures in the 
order. 

Mr. Robert Turnbuil made a communication on 
the “ Distribution and Structure of Water Stomata 
in Cotyledons,” which was highly commended by 
Professor Balfour. 

Mr. Richardson exhibited and presented beautiful 
micro-photographs of root of Vanda suavis, stems of 
Clematis montana, &c. 

Mr. Lindsay gave in his monthly report on “ Pro- 
gress of Vegetation at the Royal Botanic Garden for 
June.” 

“The month of June was unusually cold and dis- 
agreeable, in marked contrast to that of last year. 
Easterly winds were almost of daily occurrence. No 
frost was registered during the month at the garden, 
but in various districts of Scotland several degrees 
occurred, and much damage has been done thereby 
The lowest night temperature recorded at the Garden 
was 35°, which took place on the Ist of the month ; 
other low readings were registered—on the 3rd, 37° ; 
4th, 37°; 11th, 38°; 14th, 36°. The lowest day 
temperature was 42°, on the 2nd; and the highest, 
72° onthe 17th. Notwithstanding the cold back- 
ward kind of weather experienced, trees and shrubs 
generally have seldom been seen in{finer condition ; 
both foliage and flower have been decidedly above 
the average. Variegated forms of Taxus, Biota, 
Retinospora, and other Conifers have developed 
unusually bright and finely coloured foliage, affording 
a pleasant contrast to the dark green leaves pro- 
duced by the typical species. This is not the least 
remarkable feature of this abnormally cold summer, 
seeing that variegated plants, as a rule, require 
abundance of heat and sunshine to enable them to 
colour well. The fine warm summer and autumn 
of last year has doubtless had much to do with their 
present satisfactory condition. 

Annuals and other plants which depend entirely 
on the present season’s growth for their well-being, 
are very far behind, and unless a change of weather 
come soon, will be a total failure. 

Alpine and herbaceous plants, though somewhat 
late, are flowering freely, and owing to their not 
having suffered from drought this season, their period 
of flowering has been prolonged. On the rock- 
garden 430 species and varieties came into flower 
during June, making a total of 1052 since January 1 
as against 1048 for the same period last year. 
Amongst the most conspicuous were:—Achillea 
Clusiana, Aciphylla squarrosa, Allium McLeani, 
Anemone palmata. Aster diplostephioides, Aquilegia 
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glandulosa, Aubrietia Leichtlini, Campanula abietina, 
C. Allioni, Chamebatia foliolosa, Clintonia 
Andrewsiana, Coronilla iberica, Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, Delphinium nudicaule, D. cashmirianum X 
cardinale, Dianthus alpinus, D. gelidus, D. superbus, 
Dryas Drummondi, Edraianthus pumilio, EH. 
serpyllifolius, Epilobium latifolium, Gentiana pyre- 
naica, G. Weschniakowi, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Tanthe bugulifolia, Linaria origanifolia, Leonto- 
podium alpinum, Lychnis viscaria splendens {fi.-pl., 
Lonicera pyrenaica, Myosotis alpestris, Nardostachys 
Jatamansi, Onosma taurica, Orchis maculata superba, 
Oxytropis uralensis, Patrinia nudicaulis, Pentstemon 
Lewisi, Polygonum sphzrostachyum, Ranunculus 
parnassifolius Saponaria csespitosa, Saxifraga 
pyramidalis, Scilla peruviana, Vaccinium Mortinia, 
Vancouveria hexandra, Veronica amplexicaulis, 
V. anomala, V.Colensoi, V. Hulkeana, V.vernicosa.” 

Mr. Bullen communicated extracts from the record 
of temperature, vegetation, &c., in the Botanic Gar- 
den, Glasgow, for June, 1888 :— 

“The lowest night temperature recorded during 
the month was 33° during the night of the 
4th, the highest 49°, and that only on three 
nights. The mean day temperature in the shade has 
been correspondingly low, the highest reading was 
75° but once only. The readings mostly varied from 
60° to 65° since the dry weather set in on the 13th. 
Since then the day readings in the sun haye been 
high, almost equalling those of June last year for 
intensity. During the latter half of the month 90° 
to 120° has been frequently registered; but the 
effect of the sun’s heat has been greatly modified by 
the continuous cold east and north-east winds. 
Owing to the dry weather, and cold winds, particu- 
larly at nights both hardy and half-hardy plants are 
very backward of bloom, and the growth poor on all 
except the hardiest forms of vegetable life ; even the 
foliage of our common deciduous trees is small as 
compared with last year, but fruit is abundant,” 


THE WEATHER. 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending July 16, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has again been dull, gloomy, and 
rainy over nearly the whole kingdom. Slight snow 
fell in different parts of the country during the 
early morning of the 11th, and was even observed 
as far south as the Isle of Wight. Towards the end 
of the period thunder and lightning were experienced 
at some of our southern stations. 

“ The temperature has continued below the mean in 
all districts, the deficit being as much as 6° to 8° over 
the greater part of England, and 4° to 5° over Ireland 
and Scotland. Soon after the commencement of the 
week it became abnormally low for the time of year, 
the maximum reading in London on the 11th and 
12th not exceeding 54°; as the week advanced, 
however, the thermometer rose, and maxima between 
71° and 74° were prevalent over south-western, 
southern, and central England. The absolute minima, 
which were recorded on rather irregular dates, were 
also very low, ranging from 35° in ‘ England, S.W..,’ 
and 86° in ‘Ireland, S.,’ to 40° in ‘Scotland, E.,’ 
and ‘Ireland, N.,’ and 47° in the ‘ Channel Islands.’ 
At Cullompton the thermometer on the grass fell to 
81° during the night of the 12th—13th. and at 
Strathfield Turgiss to 32°. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean in 
Treland and the extreme north of Scotland, but 
more in all other districts, especially over the 
eastern and central parts of Great Britain. 

“ Bright sunshine has again been yery deficient 
generally. In ‘England, N.E., the percentage of the 
possible amount of duration was only 8, and in most 
other districts it varied between between 12 and 
23. In ‘England, 8.W.,’ however, 32 per cent. was 
recorded, and in the ‘ Channel Islands’ 52 per cent.” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 28. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


July 22 ... see ww.» 63°.4 | July 26 ... ext vee 689.4 
20, vee pices!) pens) [OG ace ce ores ara Ao) GBI 
NEM or cs . 63°.4 a CEP ea 0 vee 639.3 
ay EY On w=» 63°.4 | Mean for the week .., 63°.4 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 


twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
$d |84 
Aboveor| & | 8 (38 |35 
DISTRICTS. below the) #4 | 4 |59 [59 
Meanfor}/&S | AS |HaslH as 
the week| “& | SS |S an|o ax 
‘. Oo Ee lo ALI =i) 
ray ae. | £8 | 28 [Bsa|3 Ses 
July 16. ae Qe Sic see 
28 \38 
45 |& 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day. | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. Scommanp, N. ... | 4 below 62 0 |— 140/+ 201 
1. ScornanD, E. ... | 4 below | 80 OQ |— 271/+ 157 
2, ENGLAND, N.E.... | 8 below 69 0 |— 315/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,.. | 7 below 88 0 |— 253)-+ 154 
4, MipLanp Cos. ... | 7 below | 83 0 |— 295)+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. .., | 6 below 95 0 |— 832/-+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
istricts. 
6. ScorLanD, W. ... | 4 below 81 0 |— 202!)+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 below B} 0 |— 238)-+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 5 below 94 0 |— 293/-+- 254 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 5 below | 83 0 |—193|+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. ... | 5 below 94 0 |—172/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 5 below | 102 0 |— 243)-- 154 
BRIGHT 
BAWEADI SUNSHINE. 
aq ma a na oO 
cal @Q 
28. los | 2 |=Sx|282 
DISTRIOTS. mo Md |p. | 28 [SS Sies'. 
282 [288/35 |e lae 3 
nee |dc| Ge [ga /sad 
ore lng | ad lxorlage 
egs |os | $8 |se5lsae 
Ges 5 = Rae| aa 
| A y Ta 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Uae 
0. ScorLanD, N. 1 less 127 | 19.9 | 36 31 
1. ScorTnanD, E. ... | 7 more 110 | 16.0} 17 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 10 more 101 13.3 8 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. 3 more 303 | 12.3] 138 28 
4, MipLAnpD Cos. ... | 7 more 94 | 12.7} 16 26 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 1 more 96 | 13.6 | 22 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLAND, W. ... | 4 more 99 | 21.7) 22 32 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 more 102 | 13.2] 14 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W..,.. | 2 more 103 | 16.8 32 34 
9. IRELAND, N.... | 2 less 105 | 17.9 12 28 
10. IRELAND, S. .., | 4 less 96 | 19.0} 23 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 2 more 118 | 15.4} 52 38 


Obituary. 


Tur death of Mr. Caartes Pirman some fortnight 
or so ago, removes from the ranks of the horti- 
cultural profession a man who in his day filled a 
unique position. He was for over fifty years the 
ground or outside foreman to Messrs. Osborn & 
Son, The Nurseries, Fulham. He was considered in 
the nursery-trade to be one of the very best men in 
that capacity, a remarkably good knifeman, and a 
first-class grower of fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and a clever propagator of hardy stock 
generally. His knowledge of stocks for fruit trees, 
and their suitability for particular varieties of fruits, 
was something remarkable. He possessed a great 
knowledge of the names of rare trees and shrubs, 
and was held up as a most reliable authority 
upon such matters. He was also greatly re- 
spected by all in the nursery trade. Under 
his management the Fulham nursery was noted 


for the fine collection of fruit and ornamental trees 
grown there, and it was regarded as a good school for 
youngsters, and many an outdoor foreman has reason 
to be grateful for the tuition gained under Charles 
Pitman. He was pensioned off previous to the 
breaking up of the firm, and ended his days in quiet 
at the ripe age of over eighty years. A. D. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sa 


InTELLIGENT Reapers, do prease Nore that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PuButsHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprtor. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Aprres: A. H. We cannot name the fruits, send 
again when in good condition. 


Antirician Manures: G.S.X. Artificial Manures : 
How to Make, Buy, (Value, and Use. By Alfred 
Sibson, F.C.S. ,W. Ridgway, 169, . Piccadilly, 
London, W. Price 1Is., or less. 


Bovcatnyintea: W.L. Yes, in the absence of any 
rule to the contrary. If the plant was grown and 
flowered in a greenhouse, it is a greenhouse plant. 


Carzotic ActD FoR WEEDS on Warxs: C. S. One 
ounce to one gallon of water. Apply with a rose 
watering can. The box or other live edging must 
be protected. The sea water you purposed using 
to kill weeds is of no use. 


Correction.--In article on ‘‘ White Pinks,” last 
week, p. 46, col. c, five lines from bottom, read 
“ fat” for “ pink ” flowers. 


Deapiy NicursHape: W. Bennett. This is Atropa 
belladonna. Solanum dulcamara—often, but erro- 
neously, so called—is much less poisonous. 


Frower Horprers: Rosa. Messrs. G. Smith & Co., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W., are the makers. 


Insects: D. C. A microscopic examination of the 
Melon stems and leaves has failed in showing 
any trace of insects. The numerous small patches 
of white mould all over the leaves seem to be em- 
bedded in the substance of the plant. W.—W. E. 
The leaf of Odontoglossum crispum sent exhibits 
a large number of small dark coloured oval pus- 
tules, each covered with a thin transparent film 
like the cover of some small scale insects, but with 
a high power we could not discover any trace of in- 
sects. W. [Look for a further answer next week. |— 
F. W. Z. Your Oncidium leaves show a number of 
small elongated brown patches, but no trace of 
insects of any kind. W. 


Metons: G. P. The roots are affected with the 
root-worm. Possibly the Torenias are so also, 
but we cannot find them. 


Musuroom: #., Peckham. A very fine one, 
measuring 12 inches in the largest diameter across 
the flat top. 


Names or Prants: 4, B. 1, Heuchera Richardsoni ; 
2, Tussilago fragrans; 3, Heracleum giganteum. 
—J. K. Populus monilifera: a form of P. cana- 
densis.—C. H, Cytisus capitatus—d. O. W. 
1, Eucalyptus coriacea, easily recognised by 
the nerves of the leathery leaf being nearly 
longitudinal—one of the hardiest. species; 3, 
and 4, E. viminalis, known by the opposite leaves 
(when young), and by the three-flowered umbels; 
5, E. coccifera; 6, probably E. globulus. Ch. 
Ndn.—Mrs. H. Goat’s-beard (Tragopogon 
* pratensis). — Pontypool. Ranunculus aquatilis.— 
A, H. The Bee Orchis, Ophrys apitera — not 
rare in chalk districts, but it is rare to see 
it in flower so late in ‘the year—ZH. g Co, 
Gynerium saccharoides—C. W. S. Asteriscus 
maritimus.—C. 4, LZ. 5, Veronica teucrium; 6, 
Scutellaria violacea?—J. S. W. 1, Veronica 
officinalis ; 2, Heracleum sphondylium ; 3, Peuce- 
danum sativum; 4, Scutellaria altissima.—Con- 
stant Reader. 2, Saxifraga arizoon var. recta; 3, 
S. Hostii; 4, S. arizoon.—Bulbulous, Leyton. Cyr- 
tanthus obliquus, Ait. J. G.-P. Stanhopea insig- 
nis—ordinary form.—Hortus, Nigella damascena.. 
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—J. B. Oncidium Batemannianum.—G. W. R. A 
good bright Cattleya Gaskelliana.— Twenty Years’ 
Subscriber. Dendrobium moschatum.—G. W. C. 
The bush is Prumnopitys elegans, Oncidium hasta- 
tum, and Lycaste cruenta; the spotting is acci- 
dental—J. W. S. § Co. 1, Eria bicolor; 2, Mil- 
tonia Russeliana, 


Oryamentat Fortacep Trees AND BusHES FOR 
Acvrumn Prantine: Midland. Deciduous “ pic- 
ture plants” are now so many that we must refer 
you to some good trade list for their names. We 
can merely mention a few of the more indis- 
pensable ones, viz., Prunus Pissardi; Japanese 
Maples in great variety — nice neat-habited 
plants, with foliage of much beauty and diversity ; 
Privets of various variegated forms; varie- 
gated Elders, white, creamy-white, and yellow; 
Acer pseudo-Plantanus Nizelli, purple, ‘green, 
yellow leaf; Acer argutum, and A. macranthum ; 
Ptelea trifoliata aurea; variegated pyramidal Oaks ; 
Purple Beech in many forms ; purple-leaved Hazel ; 
Golden Catalpa; variegated Poplars; Berberis 
vulgaris purpurea; Halimodendron argenteum, 
silvery foliage; Cornus mas variegata; and C. 
sanguinea, the latter with bright crimson young 
shoots. 


Pra, Exontan: R. V. §& Son, An excellent, new 
variety of marrow Pea—early, prolific, podding 
almost down to the ground, the pods short 
but well filled. It was past its best; having been 
in perfection three weeks ago. 


Purtioxera: 40, Certainly not; a bad case of mil- 
dew. 


Porrar: Camjee. The tree has been wounded, 
perhaps by some boy tugging at the shoots. 
Fungus spores enter the wound, germinate therein, 
prevent the proper healing of the bark, and increase 
and multiply; hence the canker, which is of very 
common occurrence in this tree. The fungus is 
probably Nectria ditissima. H. M. W. 


Smart Orcnarp, Corvoys, &c.: Mulberry. In your 
district, bushes and half-standards will be best for 
the inside parts of the quarters, and espalier and 
cordons at the sides near the walks. With regard 
to Cherries (especially Morellos), and such Plums 
as Greengage, Orleans, and Mirabelle, these are, 
perhaps, best grown as half-standards. Apples 
and Pears should be obtained on dwarfing stocks, 
so as to secure early returns. Cordons are easily 
managed, and can be made to produce fine fruits 
by thinning the young fruits and surface feeding. 
If your orchard is open to those points from which 
the heaviest gales come, it would be advisable to 
use generally the espalier form of training for 
most of the Apples and Pears, running the espa- 
liers across the quarters at from 20 to 30 yards 
from line to line. These stiff walls of foliage 
break the force of the wind greatly, and save their 
own crop and that of the bushes growing between 
the lines. 


Tomato AND Cucumper Growers: J. B., Man- 
chester. There are so many engaged in the busi- 
ness now, we cannot inform you who is the 
greatest. Some of the salesmen in Covent Garden 
Market could give you the information if ap- 
plied to. 


Vise Leaves: G. T. Coates. The leaves have been 
scalded by sun-heat — perhaps during a sudden 
burst of sunshine following cloudy days. The 
ventilation of modern-built houses, roofed with 
large panes of glass, requires watchful care to 
avoid such accidents. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Ketwar & Sons, Langport, Somerset—Wholesale 
Lists of Plants, Trees, and Seeds. 

B. S. Wrerr1ams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Upper Holloway, London, N.—General Plant 
Catalogue. 

T. Mernyen & Sons, 15, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
N.B.—Bulbs. 

Deane & Co., 46a, King William Street, London 
Bridge, E.C.—Greenhouses, Heating Apparatus, 
&c. 

E. H. Krevace & Son, 17 to 27, Kleinen Houtweg, 
Haarlem, Holland—Wholesale Bulb List. 

Joun Lame & Sons, Forest Hill, London, S.E.— 
Roses. 

L. SpAru, Rixdorf, Berlin—Bulbs, Roses, &c. 

Krouur & Hommes, Haarlem, Holland — Wholesale 
List of Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: —W. S. M.—T. W.—D. M.— 
P. M’0., Capetown.—J. C.—A. 0. W. (yes, vlease)—.J, Y. J. 
—Prof. Henriques, Coim>ra.—Dr. Ritzema Bos, Wageningen. 
—R. M. R. (we regret the omission).—R. J. (when the time 
comes—may it be long first).—C. J. (Paris).—G. F. W.— 
H. Low & Co.—J. B.—R. V. & S.—M, Foster.—R. D.—J. J. 
W.—J. D.—W. A. H.—H. B. P.—T. S. W.—G. Fennell (next 
week).—W. G. S. 

KF Correspondents sending plants or its to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and ALR hie Sor ther solution, 
must not Spee to obtain an answer to their enqutries in the 
current week, 


MARKETS, 


—_—_¢—__. 


COVENT GARDEN, July 19. 


(We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. Ep.] 


Tue wet weather is considerably affecting sup- 
plies of soft fruit, Cherries especially reaching us in 
very bad condition, and Currants colouring slowly. 
Hothouse goods in full supply; prices lower. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s. d. s.d.s.d. 

Cherries, half-sieve... 3 0- 6 0 | Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0 
Currants, blk., half- Melons, each ~ 10-30 
sieve “23 «. 3 6- 4 0 | Peaches, dozen «. 2 0-10 0 

— Red, half-sieve.. 2 3- 3 0 | Pine-apples, Eng.,lb. 2 0- ... 
Grapes, per lb. 1 6- 3 0 | —St. Michael. each 2 0-5 0 
Kent Cobs, 1001) 0 | Strawberries, lb. ... 0 6-10 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s. d,s. d. s.d.s.d 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 6 0- .... | Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 1 6 
Asparagus, Fr., bund. 1 6- 4 0 | Mustard and Cress, 

— English,100 ..36-60] punnet .. «104-0 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 1 0- ... | Onions, per bushel... 5 0- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0| Parsley, per bunch... 0 4-... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9-... | Potatos, perewt. ... 40-50 
Cauliflowers, each .., 0 8-... », kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 6 | Rhubarb, per bundle 0 4-.., 
Cucumbers, each .,. 0 9- 1 0/ Shallots, perlb. .., 0 6-... 
Endive, per dozen .,. 2 0-.., | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4— ... | Tomatos, per lb. I O= ese 
Herbs, per bunch .,, 0 4—-... | Turnips, per bunch, 

Leeks, per bunch 0 6 new ave ae 0 8- we 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- Vegt. Marrows, each 0 6- ... 


PoTatTos.—Jersey Flukes, 6s. to 7s.; do. Kidneys, 6s. to 7s. per 
ewt.; English, 4s. to 5s. per bushel. Markets blocked, 
and samples much diseased. 


PLANTS IN PoTts.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE! 


Ss. 
s.d. s.d. | .d, s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Fuchsias, doz. ve 3 O- 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 Liliums, var., doz..,.1 
Coleus, dozen +. 3 0- 6 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-18 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 
Dracsena terminalis, Musks, dozen ree 
per dozen ... +.30 0-60 0 Myrtles, per dozen... 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Palms in var., each 
Euonymus, in var., | Pelargoniums, doz... 
per dozen ... «. 60-18 0; — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 
Evergreens, in var., — scarlet, dozen .., 
per dozen ... +«« 6 0-24 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz.., 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 Scented Geranium doz 
Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 9 — Verbena, perdoz. 
Foliage plants, vari- | Spirzeas, dozen ada 
ous, each .,, +» 20-10 0 Zinnia, per dozen ... 
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BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, 1s. to 2s.; per box, 1s. to 3s. 


CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Asters, 12 bunches ...°4 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 2 0- 3 0 | Pansies, 12 bun. ... 1 6-30 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 2 0| — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3-06 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Pinks, 12 bun... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies,12 bun. ... 40-60 
annual, 12bun. .,, 1 0- 3 0| Primulas, double, 12 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6-30 sprays wa wv 9910 
Delphiniums, 12 bun, 3 0- 6 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... «. 20-4 0| — coloured, dozen. 20-40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 40 | — red,perdozen ... 10-20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr.06-10| — _,, 12bunches 30-60 
Tris, various, 12 bun. 3 0- 90 | — Safrano, dozen... 0 9-16 
Lilium longiflorum, — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-120 
12 blooms .., .. 30-5 0/|Spirea,12bun. .., 40-60 
— candidum, 12 bl. 0 6- 1 6 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 
— per bunch ... 1 6- 2 6 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 30-60 
— (Orange) perbun, 1 0- 2 0 | SweetSultan,12bun. 3 0- 6 0 
eapuarios, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.,,, v o- 1 0 
«*» Orchid bloom in great variety, but the demand not 
very good. 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: July 18.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report 
a very poor attendance on the market to-day. A 
speculative inquiry has sprung up for Trefoil at 
hardening rates. For Trifolium also higher prices 
are asked. The prospects of both these articles are 
badly spoken of, owing to the continued unfavour- 
able weather. Mustard and Rape seed are but little 
inquired for. Bird seeds move off slowly on former 
terms. Blue Peas continue exceedingly cheap. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended July 14 :—Wheat, 31s. 6d.; Barley, 28s.; Oats, 
16s. 8d. For the corresponding week in 1887:— 
Wheat, 34s.; Barley, 20s. 5d.; Oats, 16s. 9d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprrratrretps: July 18.—Very large supplies of all 
kinds of fresh vegetables, fruit, &c. Demand brisk, 
at undermentioned prices:—Fruit: Raspberries, 4d. 
to 6d. per punnet; red Currants 4s, 6d, to 5s. per 
half sieve; black Currants, 3s. 9d. to 4s. do. ; Straw- 
berries, 2s. 6d. to 3s, 6d. per peck ;. Cherries, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. per half sieve; Gooseberries, 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 9d. do.; English Tomatos, 5s. to 6s. per peck 
of 12 lb. Vegetables: Cabbages, 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
per tally; Peas, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per bushel; 
do., 4s, to 5s. per sack; new Carrots, 2s. to 2s, 6d. 
per dozen bunches; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; 
spring Onions, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. do.; Parsley, 1s. to 
1s, 6d. do.; Mint, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; Rhubarb, 1s. 6d, 
to 2s. 6d. per dozen bundles ; foreign Onions, 7s. 6d, 
to 8s. per box of about 112 lb.; frame Cucumbers, 
2s, to 3s. 6d. per dozen; Endive, Is. to 1s. 6d. do. ; 
Cos Lettuces, 2d. to 4d. per score; Beetroots, 6d. to 
8d. per dozen. 


Srratrorp: July 17.— Both trade and supply 
have been good during the last week. Quotations : 
—Cabbages, 2s. to 3s. per tally; Turnips, 3s. to 4s. 
per dozen bunches; Mangels, 16s. to 21s. per ton; 
Watercress, 6d. to 8d. per dozen; Gooseberries, 
ripe, 3s. per half sieve; do. green, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 
do.; black Currants, English, 4s. do.; Cherries, do., 
4s, do.; Apples, 7s. to 9s. per box; Strawberries, 3s. 
per peck; Raspberries, 4s. per dozen punnets; 
Tomatos, 9d. to 1s. per box; Cucumbers, ls. 2d. to 
2s. per dozen ; Peas, 5s. to 7s. per bag. 


POTATOS. 


BoroucH anp Spiraurietps: July 17.—Large 
supplies, dull sale. Quotations :—Jersey kidneys, 
5s. to 6s.; do. rounds, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. ; Cherbourg 
do., 4s. to 6s. per cwt. 

Sprratrietps: July 18.—Quotations.—Jersey kid- 
neys, 3s. 6d. to 4s. ; do. flukes, 4s. to 5s.; St. Malorounds, 
3s. to 3s. 6d.; Lisbon do., 4s. to 4s. 6d.; Cherbourg 
do., 3s. to 3s. 6d.; do. flukes, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per cwt. 


SrratrorpD : July 17.—Jersey kidneys, 80s. to 90s. ; 
St. Malo rounds, 40s. to 50s. per ton; Dutch, ls. 6d. 
per bushel; Cherbourg kidneys, 80s. to 90s.; do. 
rounds, 70s. to 80s. per ton. 

Imports.—The imports into London last week con- 
sisted of 1055 boxes from Barfleur, 2638 packages 
from Jersey, 1492 packages from St. Malo, 941 boxes 
from Cherbourg, 2526 cases from Rouen. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, 94s. to 
118s. ; inferior, 76s. to 86s.; hay, prime, 90s. 
to 114s.; inferior, 75s. to 84s.; and straw, 26s. to 
46s, per load. 


BoxwoopD IN TREBIZOND.—It is interesting to 
know, from an official source, that there is a good 
prospect of the supplies of Boxwood from Trebizond 
increasing. It is stated that the contests between 
the authorities and the rural classes as to the owner- 
ship of Box trees was brought, in December last, to 
a termination satisfactory to the villagers, conse- 
quent on the action of the British Consulate in 
behalf of an English firm whose interests were 
thereby involyed. If prices improve, therefore, Box- 
wood will once more become an important export 
to Europe, freed, as it has now been, from the 
yexatious interference of local officials. 
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SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


StL V E:R eGauNep, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 

way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEORGE GARSIDE, Jun., LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 


( ; ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes. 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and Is., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. { 


ETTING.—Buy your Netting direct from 

the Makers. Write for sample piece, of our best quality, 

waterproof, tanned and oiled, 4 yards by 50 yards, 8s.; second 
quality, 5s. 6d. Anysize made to order. Trade supplied. 
SPASHETT anp CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 


PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 14d., or per 100 yards, 
10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 14 yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds. 


TILCHARD NETTING, 23-inch mesh, 12 yards 
wide, 9d. yard; extra stout strong TANNED NET, 

2 yards wide, 1#d. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards 
wide, 10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New 


TWINE NETTING, 1 yard wide, 13d. yard; 2 yards wide, 3d. 
yard ; 4 yards wide, 6d. yard; 12 yards wide, 1s. 6d. yard. 
COTTON NET, nine meshes to square inch, 14 yard wide, 6d. 
to 7d. yard run. 

W. CULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 
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“GARDEN ROLLERS. 
Double Cylinder. Single. 
20 by 18in.50s. | 16 by 16 in.32s. 
22 by 20in.55s. | 18 by 18in.35s. 
24 by 22 in.65s. | 20 by 20in.45s. 
26 by 24in.80s. | 22 by 22in.52s. 


WOOD BARROW. 


LAWN MOWERS. 
All the best makes in stock : 
Excelsior, Invincible, Godiva, 
Shanks’, Green’s, Ransome’s. 
GARDEN SEATS, TABLES, 
WrrEework, Toots, &c. 
Swing Water-Barrows. 
15 Gall... 30s. | 30 Gall.... 46s. | Well made and cheap ... 24/6 
20 Gall.... 36s. | 40 Gall....54s. | With loose top, as shown 32/6 
DEANE anv CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATALOGUE 
(the most complete published) free by Post. 
All orders Carriage Paid to any Station. Discount for Cash. 


DEANE & CO. 


“Smet LONDON BRIDGE. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 


Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THE NEW 
‘“ECLIPSE” SHADING 


(REGISTERED). 


A GREEN COLOURING WASH 
For Conservatories, Greenhouses, and similar structures. 
The best and most economical Shading before the public. 
Sold in 1s. tins sufficient for 100 square feet, is easily applied, 
and one dressing will stand the whole season. 
Trade price on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. WILSON SERPELL, 
Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
21, CORNWALL STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B. A Tin with full instructions post-free for 1s. 3d. 


The “Gardener’s Friend” 


HOT=WATER BOILER, 


For Greenhouses, Vineries, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, &c, 
Advantages 
Equally ap- 
plicable for Do- 
mesticorWare- 
house Heating. 
Baths, Lava- 
tories, 
Laundries. 

Minimum 
Cost of Setting. 
Free Access to 
all Flues. 

Certain Con- 
tinuance of 
Heating at 
night. 

No Night 
Watching re- 
quired. 

Slow 
bustion. 

Minimum 
Cost for Fuel. 

Large Heat- 
= ing Surface. 
Equally Suited for Gas Coke, common or Anthracite Coal. 
For full particulars and Prices apply to the Manufacturers. 


JOHN WARNER & SONS, “Gripriceate, Ec; 


And The Foundry Works, Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. 
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To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


CHRONICLE. 


[Jury 21, 1888, 


Jen: _ JAS. BOYD & SOKS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


| HORTICULTURAL 
= STRUCTURES 
of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, Cottages, 
f Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


ll 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 
Buildings of every Description. 


Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronic'- 


WORKS OF AUTHORITY ON BOTANY. 


LINDLEY’S 


LINDLEY’S 
tions. 


LINDLEY’S 
Price 1s., sewed. 


8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. With Illustrations. 
MEDICAL AND CGCONOMICAL BOTANY. With numerous Ilustra- 


8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. For Self-Instruction and the Use of Schools. - 


London; Bradbury, Agnew, & Co., Bouverie Street, E.C. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FROM 


Please send me “THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for 


commencing 


To 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


1888, 
Months, 


, for which I enclose P.O.O. 3 9 


\@ Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. 44 


THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9¢.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.O.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, London, 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” 


No. 


to W. 


RICHARDS. 


Gc, 
July 21, 1888. 


Jury 21, 1888.) 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 
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THE SPHINGTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE COMPANY, Limireo, 
3, FORE STREET, 


HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. 


Unequalled for Durabilty, Flexibility, and Lightness. Practically Indestructible. Will wear out ten 


LONDON, E.C. 


ordinary Hoses, and withstand unlimited pressure. 


NNOT KINK OR COLLAPSE. 


IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND. 
A Company, as above, having been formed to work the SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE PATENTS, this Hose is now offered to 


RAPIDLY REPLACING ALL OTHER HOSES. 


the public at the undermentioned unprecedentedly low prices. 


PRICE LIST. 


PRICE LIST. 


Vee BEST QUALITY RED OR BLACK RUBBER. | HOSE FITTINGS. 
SS = Hand-made from best Para Rubber only; no injurious compositions 2-in n. Lin. Lin. Lin. 
= o adulteration. | Hose Screws, per pair ... eee a Sn) 4/- 4/6 = 
~~ = Armoured by the Sphincter Grip Patent process, with Spring Steel | Branch Pipe,withTap,Jet,and Rosecomplete 5/6 7/- 9/- 10/6 19/- 
"2 = Galvanised Wire. High-pressure Screw-down Tap for Iron or) -, sp j : 
= f-inch, finch. inch. Linch. Linch indiam. HendlPipe fo! C8. Sis. — aaa 
= 8d. Iigd. 1s. 1$d. 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. per foot. If Screwed Nose, extra... “5 8 a. (9 3/8) f= — Bf 
Larger sizes on application. Fittings made to any gauge without extra charge. ; 

For chesper Hose (not recommended) see Price List. 
Existing Hoses of any description now in use may be armoured at a small cost, thereby adding considerably to their strength and 
durability. (Special tariff on application.) 

CAUTION ___The Patents under which the Sphincter Grip Hose is armoured are now the exclusive property of this Company, and the 


Public are cautioned against purchasing worthless and spurious imitations, as infringements will be promptly prosecuted, 
Illustrated and Descript ve Price Lists Free. Garden Engines, Hose Reels, Pumps, Syringes, 


Hydronettes, Lawn 


Fountains. Sprinklers, Tap Unions, Hose Screws, Fittings of every Description. 
WATER SUPPLIES.—Keports and Estimates Gratis by Experienced Engineers. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. | 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Rooting, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 
N’S 
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> HORTICULTURAL 
Ro BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
44 R with Hot-water Apparatus 


S 


Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit, 


North of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON, _ 


“Gather Honey from Your Flowers.” 
NEIGHBOUR’S CELEBRATED 
BEE-HIVES 


For taking Honey without 
the Destruction of 
the Bees. 


Philadelphia Exhibition, 1 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Three Silver Medals and several 
others awarded to 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS 
FOR THEIR IMPROVED 


COTTAGE BEEHIVE, 


as originally introduced by them, 
working three bell-glasses or tray 
of sectional supers, is neatly and 
strongly made of straw; it has 
three windows in the lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to pos- 
sess many practical advantages, 
and is more easy of management 
than any other that has been 


SaaS = 
As will be seen by reference to the above engraving, this is 
| very similar to other Frame Hives, except that the walls are 
| made of straw, neatly bound with cane. Price, 15s. 
CATALOGUE of Improved HIVES and APPLIAN_ES, 
with Drawings and Prices. 


GEO. NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 


127, High Holborn, W.C. (corner of Southampton Street), 


and 149, Regent Street, W. 
Established 1815. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E, 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 


For training Peas instead of 
sticks. Training plants to walls, 
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eerste 6 tect by 3 eee 2s. each. 
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following prices :— 
4in. 3 in. 2 in. 1} in. mesh, 
3d. Ad. 4d. 4;d. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO.,, 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


6 in. 
2d. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anpCO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 

6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, re 5 =F 41 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, a. a4 > 31 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 5 xs BE 61 
The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


BR. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


GLASS.-—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 15 oz. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 21 oz. 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. perewt. ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per ewt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anpd HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free, 


ooo 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
Be LS OC aen kia BRM kh Moe 10 
6 4, GLO KAmON Hz aoe OO KG 
mag Oa B | I ge pan OO 
8G sie) HO OMRON ILS neers Miter. 010 6 
92) ie 0.96 6a geO cnmntnp oyei2. Oud ler 
102, 6. A, 10 PogOnmemiaeyts.. O11 16 
10a 0 OMNES Weems. 22071220 
12 ae ane I OMIMONIIOS vues os. Oe 36 
TS see cenien, MAO ne TAO lB OA ae ue tis (One Same 
110, Son OMS MO MNeS) quenhcumcOalsams 
AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
_ If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 


Page, £8; Half Page, £410s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. é6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authoritves and 
returned to the sender. 


Brrrus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week Must reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UNITED KingpomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. $d. 

Forerren (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pous.isuine Orrice and Orricr for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
R AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
[~ COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EES.—All who Grow Plants or Fruit should 
have Bees. ‘The most practical work that has ap- 
peared” (The Field) is Webster's Book of Bee-Keeping. ‘ We 
believe this is the first really practical, well written, and low 
priced work of the kind yetissued.”—Poultry. Price1s., cloth 1/6. 
London : L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


4 ERNS.— The newest Book is Druery’s 

CHOICE BRITISH FERNS, descriptive of the many 

beautiful variations of common Ferns, and instructions for 
their cultivation, splendidly illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. BHxtensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 


and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues - 


of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free, Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
(pa WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free, Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


[Ray ee de VHORTICULTURE BELGE 

et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
0. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. Cc. 
dongmnae Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, 0. Thomas, A. van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. yan Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 

This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engrayings. = 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 

Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 
eons Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 

ent. , 


THE SYDNEY MAIL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES ADVERTISER. 
CONTENTS -—— 


INTERCOLONIAL and GENERAL NEWS. 

SPORTING and the FIELD, in which is incorporated BELL'S 
LIFE in SYDNEY. 

RECORD of RACES, and NOTES on the TURF. 

CRICKET and AQUATICS. 
THE FLORA of AUSTRALIA. 
ally for this Journal.) 

NATURAL HISTORY. (Original Articles.) 
AGRICULTURE, PASTORAL, HORTICULTURE. 
GOLD FIELDS and MINING generally. 
STOCK and SHARE REPORTS. 
ORIGINAL and SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 
TALES by POPULAR ENGLISH and AUSTRALIAN 
AUTHORS. 
THE FASHIONS. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 
THE CHESS PLAYER. {HE HOME CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL NEWS. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
The SYDNEY MAIL has a wide circulation throughout the 
Australian Colonies, New Zealand, Polynesia, &c. It contains 
a large amount of information on a great variety of subjects. 


(Drawn and engraved especi- 


Subscription in Advance, £1 6s. per Annum, 
Single Copies. 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
Publishing Office—Hunter Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


ENGLAND: 


The undermentioned Newspaper and Advertising Agents are 
authorised to receive ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD and SYDNEY MATL :-— 

LONDON 20.05.55 Messrs. Geo. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 

Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, St. Bride Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. 
.. James and Henry Grace, Royal Insurance 
Buildings. 

MANCHESTER... James and Henry Grace, 73, Market Street. 

EDINBURGH ... Robertson & Scott, 13, Hanover Street. 

GLASGOW ...... Ww. Porteous & Co., 15, Royal Exchange 

Place 


KS Copies of each Journal are filed at the 
above Offices for the use of Advertisers. 


BRISTOL ... 


CHRONICLE. 


(Jury 21, 1888, 


yee Gardeners and Others, to accept 
AGENCY for our CHOICE CEYLON TEAS, to Sell 
among Private Families. We give 6d. per pound on the 2s. 
(wonderful value) and pay carriage. Weekly earnings 40s. 
Apply for samples, free-— UNITED TEA GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Union Court, E.C. (Est. 1877.) Name paper. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Jamns AnpERSON, late Foreman at The 
Hoo Gardens, Kimpton, Welwyn, has been 
appointed Head Gardener to G. B. C. YAnr- 
BOROUGH, Esq., Camps Mount, Doncaster. 


Mr. F, Brrvers, late Foreman at Campsall 
Hall Gardens, Doncaster, has been appointed 
Head Gardener to L. D. Hat, Hsq., Farnham 
Chase, Slough. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittunces in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
in all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order 7s 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating rt. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


ICHARD SMITH awnpd CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JouHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


( ee (Heap); age 30, married when 

suited.—Mr. CoTreRELL, Spanish Road, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, S.W., wishes to recommend T. Keene as above. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Harly and Late Forcing of Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
—Please apply as above. 


NARDENER (HeEaAp).—Age 36, married; 

more than twenty years’ thorough practical experience 

in Early and Late Forcing of Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, 

Melons, Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower and 

Kitchen Gardens. Four years’ excellent character from last 

situation as Head. Abstainer.—GARDENER, 3, Albert Ter- 
race, Castle Hill, Ealing, W. 


\ N ANTED, by a Provincial Journal, a smart 

all-round GARDENER, to Manage its Horticultural 
Columns, and assist generally. — Full details to address, 
BOX 5325, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London, E.C. 


ANTED, for a Nursery near London, an 
energetic painstaking man, to act as FOREMAN, 
SALESMAN, &c. Must be well acquainted with general 
routine of the trade, and well up in Propagating and Growing 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and other Miscellaneous Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, &c. Good salary will be given to a first-class 
man. — C. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a MAN and WIFE, Man as 


General Working Foreman in a Small Nursery. Wife 
to Manage a large branch Shop for Sale of Fruit, Bouquets, &c. 
Must both be well up in their business. Unfurnished rooms 
provided. The highest reference required. This would prove 
a very comfortable place to suitable persons.—Apply, stating 
terms, which must be moderate, to PROPRIETOR, 2, Trinity 
Road, Jersey. Note.—A knowledge of French desirable. 


eA eG —A Nurseryman having a 

large stock of select Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 
(in the finest possible condition), is open to negotiate with a 
good TRAVELLING SALESMAN (on Commission only). He 
will be allowed to Sell Cheaply.—Terms with proofs of ability 
and trustworthiness, to C. N. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. No objection to his en- 
gaging in other business not horticultural. 


ARDENER (Hap); age 36, married.— 


E. Jounson, for the last six years Head Gardener to 
J. Godman, Esq., of Park Hatch, Godalming, Surrey, is now 
open to a re-engagement with any Lady or Gentleman requii- 
ing the services of a really competent man. He has had 
twenty years’ practical experience in some of the best places in 
the country, and is capable of undertaking the Management of 
alarge establishment. First-class references.—Addressas above. 


( LENE DIB I (Heap Worxina).—Age 30, 

married, no family; thoroughly practical in all 
branches. Highly recommended.—B. H., 49, Campden Street, 
Kensington, W. 


( ; ARDENER (Hsp Worxtne).—Tho- 

roughly practical in Forcing Fruits, Flowers, &c, ; 
Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Six and a half years in 
present situation. Good character. H. SCOBLE, The Knoll, 
Wimborne. 


ARDENER (first-class Heap WorxING).— 

1 Age 35; understands his profession in every branch, 
His mother, being an excellent Laundress, could undertake 
the Laundry in a large establishment, also good Dairy Woman. 
Highest characters.—A. B., 58, Tylney Road, Bromley, Kent. 


( } ARDENER (Hzap Worxine).—Age 48, 

married; thorough general expericnce. Has been in 
four Noblemen’s establishments; four years in present place. 
High character. Meadow, Cattle, Poultry, &c., if required.— 
J, SLATTERY, Merley Park, Wimborne. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a FLORIST. 


Must be competent to make up Wreaths, Bouquets, &c. 
—KEARTLAND MOLE, Florist, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Seed Trade, Ireland. 
ANTED, as FIRST COUNTER HAND, 


a Scotchman, who thoroughly understands his_busi- 
ness, and has had some Irish experience in the General Trade. 
—Address with copies of testimonials, and stating age, salary 
expected, &c., ZENO, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C, 


( : ARDENER (HEAD Worx1nG).—Age 30, 

married; understands Stove, Vines, Cucumbers, and 
Melons; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. Leaving through 
family giving up establishment.—A. H., 4, Cambridge Terrace, 
St. Leonard’s, Mortlake, 


ARDENER (Heap Worxina).—Age 30; 
practical in Fruit, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Highly recommended by late 
and previous employers.—G, C., 2; Hadlow Place, Anerley 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
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ARDENER (Hap Worxrne).—Age 48, 
married; no incumbrance.—JOHN BURTON, Head 
Gardener, Malsis Hall, Cross Hills, Leeds. 


GAS (Heap Worxrna).—Age 30, 
married, no family ; seventeen years’ practical experi- 
ence in all branches, Orchids, &c, 3 years in present place. 
Highly recommended.—State wages and particulars to J. A., 
48, Fox Hill Road, Redlands, Reading, Berks. 


( EL Lee (Heap Worxina).—Age 32, 

married, on family; experienced in all brarches of the 
profession; Early and Late Forcing. Good character and 
testimonials. Abstainer.—W. G., 389, Brackenbury Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 


ae (Hap Worx1na).—Age 36, 


married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience. Highly recommended as an industrious, competent, 
and trustworthy Gardener. First-rate Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Grower. — W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NER (Hrap Worxina).—Age 32, 


married. Advertiser begs to offer his services to any 
Lady or Gentleman. Thoroughly understands Grapes, Peaches, 
&c., Stove and Greenhouse, Orchids, Bedding and Herbace.us 
Plants, Kitchen Garden. Highly recommended.—W. COOK, 
3, Clarence Row, East Sheen, S.W. 


( . ARDENER (Heap or good SInGLE- 
HANDED).—Age 29, married; five years’ good character.— 
GARDENER, Ferndale. Ridgeway, Enfield, N. 


ARDENER(Hxeap, or good SinGLE-HANDED); 

age 33.—Admiral Preyos?, 133, Ebury Street, Eaton 

Square, S.W., wishes to recommend a steady respectable man, 

who has a good knowledge of Gardening in all its branches.— 

Address above, or to A. LOCKE, 19, Rosaville Road, Walham 
Green, Fulham, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap or SINGLE-HANDED).— 

Age 33; nine years’ experience of Indoor and Outdoor 

branches in private places. Good character. Total abstainer. 
—C, S., 2, Jessamine Cottage, Hartlands, Sevenoaks. 


ARDENER and COOK, Charge of Resi- 


denee, or any place of trust.—Respectable. Highly 
recommended.—G., Mr. Webber, Florist, Tunbridge, Kent. 


ARDENER, or GROOM and GARDENER. 


—Age 30, married; understands Glass and Kitchen 
Garden thoroughly. Can Ride aid Drive. Five years’ character 
from last place.—H. JACKSON, Chase Side, Southgate. 


G ARDENER (good SinauE-HANDED).—Tho- 


roughly practical in all branc es. Leaving thiough 
property changing hands. Excellent references.—T. S., 6, 
Coleridge Gardens, South Hampstead, N. 


( } ARDENER (good Sry@uu-HANDED).—Age 
25; has obtained thorough practical knowledge of Fruit, 
Plant, and Vegetable cael in well-kept gardens. Highest 
references, Please state full particulars. —P., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARDENER (S1nGie-HAnDED), or otherwise. 
—Age 25; total abstainer. Good references.— 
E. MILLER, Eden Villa, Portishead, Somerset. 


oe (SINGLE-HANDED).— Age 21; 

accustomed to In and Outdoors. Three and a half years’ 
in present occupation.—H. M., Mrs. Penton, 63, Hyde Street, 
Winchester. 


( ; ARDENER (SiInGLE-HANDED, or where 

help is given).—Age 33, married, one daughter (age 6); 
six and a half years’ good character.—A. BROWN, Chart 
Lodge, Redhill, Surrey. 


ARDENER SInGLE-HANDED, or SEcoND).— 

Age 23; ten years’ experience in Garden and Green- 

house Work. Disengaged.—BAKER, 3, Pyrmont Roa:|, Strand- 
on-the-Green, Chiswick. 


( ee (SINGLE -HANDED).—Age 26, 
married; experienced in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. Total abstainer. Two years’ 
excellent character from present situation; nine years pre- 
vious.—F, E., 4, Charles Terrace, King’s Road, Mortlake. 


( ee (SINGLE-HANDED).— Age 25; 

has had twelve years’ experience in the Cultivation of 
Stove and other Plants; also Cucumbers and Vines. Ab- 
stainer. Three and a half years’ good character.—W. B., 
Mr. Maynard, High Street, Twyford. 


ARDENER (SrmNGLE-HANDED or SECOND). 
—Age 34; no children. Wife thorough Laundress. 
Fourteen years on Gentlemen’s estates. ood personal 
character.—H, H., The Laundry, Broad Oak, Byfleet, Surrey. 


( } ARDENER (good SINGLE-HANDED, or 

SEcoND).—Age 24, single; experienced in both capacities. 
Understands Vines, Forcing Houses and all the general routine 
of Gardening. Good character.—D. MONEY, Langton, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 


(GARDENER (Seconp or TuHrRD), in the 


Houses,—Good references. Three years in Houses at 
Paul & Son’s, Cheshunt, besides Gentlemen’s Gardens.—W. J., 
2, Cromwell Cottages, Cheshunt, Herts. 


ARDENER (Sxconp), or FOREMAN.— 

Age 25; abstainer. Twelve years’ experience in all 

branches. Over two years’ good character from last situation. 
—W. WRIGHT, 55, Cotterells, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


(GARDENER (UnpEr).—Young; three and 


a half years’ good character. Eight years’ experience.— 
H. GREEN, Mr. Newman, Thames Street, Weybridge. 


( eee a (Unvrr).—Age 19; six years’ 
character.— G.- WILLOUGHBY, King Stanley, near 
Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 


( He a ey (UnDER),—Age 21; five years’ 
experience Inside and Out. Good character from last 
place.—J. TERRY, Whitchurch, near Reading, Berks. 


-) OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Age 20; 


eight years’ experience. Good character.—D. SPINK, 
Melton Hill, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses—Age 24; 


_ four years’ good character. Well recommended.— 
PTERIS, West Hill, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out.—Good short 
Grass Cutter. Good testimonialsif required. Eight years’ 


experience.— Elm Lodge, Merton Road, Wimbledon Park, 
Merton, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN in the Houses, or Inside and 

Out.—Age 22; eight years’ experience in good establish- 

ments. Excellent references.—J, H. GREEN, Rectory Cottage, 
Whitchurch, Oxon. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—First-class 

recommendation from present and past employers. 

Wages, 16s. per week, with bothy.—W. DYSON, 40, East 
Street, Reading, 


( } ARDENER (UnprEr).—Age 27; good refer- 
ences.—W. BARRON anp SON, Elvaston Nurseries, 
Borrowash, Derby. 


( \ ARDENER (Unper),—Age 21. Six years’ 
experience Inside and Out. Five years’ good character 
from present employer.—G, L., Station Road, Weybridge. 


(4 Spans (UnpER). — Age 21; seven 


years’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years in pre- 
sent situation. Excellent character from present and previous 
employers.—G. T. R., 19, Percy Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


(Be (UNDER) in a Gentleman’s 


Garden.—Age 23; ten years’ experience in Fruit, 
Plants, and Vegetable Growing, Highest references for abili- 
ties and character. Please state full particulars.—A., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellinzton Street, Strand, W.C. 


URSERY MANAGER.—Mr. James Coir 


having terminated his engagement with Messrs. Ireland & 
Thomson, Edinburgh, with whom he has been upwards of eight 
years, will be glad to hear of any first-class house requiring his 
services.—Claremont Grove, Didsbury, Manchester. 


{OREMAN, or MANAGER, to grow for 


Market, Grapes, Peaches, Strawberries, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, and Cut Flowers of every description. 
First-class references.—W. ARMSTRONG, Charlton Cottage, 
St. Mary’s Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 29; fifteen 


years’ experience. Excellent references. — CHAS. 
KINGSWELL, The Gardens, Ancote, Weybridge, Surrey. 


fOREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27 ; eleven 
years’ experience in guvod places; good references from 


last and previous employers.—G. LILLEY, Thorney, near 
Peterborough, Cambs. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 25; eleven 

years’ experience in Plant and Fruit Growing, Funeral 

and Table Decorating. Good character.—J. WALLER, Barn 
Elms, Barnes, Surrey. 


FOeEMaN, in a good establishment—A ge 27 ; 

twelve years’ experience in good establishments. Two 
and a half years as Foreman in present situation.—J, GARD- 
NER, 6, Cobden Road, Enmore Park, South Norwood, S.E. 


OREMAN.—Mr. J. C. Crarxe wishes to 


recommend his late Foreman, Albert Pearce ; has a good 

knowledge of Pines, Vines, Peaches, &c., as well as Plant 

pune ae PEARCE, The Gardens, Cothelstone House, 
‘aunton, 


JOREMAN.—Age 25; twelve years’ practical 
experience. Well up in Fruit and Flower Culture, 
Forcing, &c. Vive years’ good character from last place.— 
Address, with particulars, H. DEE, Mr. Wagstaffe, Amberley 
Court, Stroud. 


jo ee or SEconp, in the Houses.—Age 
25; well acqnainted with Grape, Tomato, and Cucumber 
Growing. Good character.—H. S., 10, Alma Road, Enfield 
Wash, Middlesex. 


OREMAN, or Seconp.—Age 23; over eight 

years’ experience. Leaving present situation at own 

request—through change of Head Gardener. Highest reference, 
—D, ROBERTSON, Thame Park, Thame, Oxfordshire. 


ROPAGATOR, or PROPAGATOR and 

GROWER.—Age 23; well up in Market Stnff. Good 

teference.—H., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 30, 

married; all usual stuff for market, Ferns, Bouvardias, 

Cyclamens, Cut flowers, Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Mush- 
rooms.—A. R., 2, Bedford Terrace, East Finchley, N. 


ALESMAN and PROPAGATOR. Age 26; 


eleven years’ experience. Good references.—C, H. B., 
3, King Street, Lincoln. 


ARDENER (SEconp).—Has been three years 
in Belgium.—G., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( oo (Srconp); age 24.—Mr. G. 

Keates, Temple Gardens, Marlow, Bucks, can with 
confidence recommend J. Fletcher, who has been with him the 
past two years. Abstainer. 


ARDENER (Srconp). — Age 25; twelve 

years’ experience. Excellent references. Total ab- 

stainer.—47, Upper Park Road, Haverstock Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


SS in the Houses and Outside, 
in a Gentleman’s garden.—Age 21; four years’ good 
character.—E. MELLISH, Station Road, Swanage, Dorset. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a Gentle- 

man’s Garden or Nursery.—Age 21 ; five years’ experience. 
Good character.—A. TROTT, Yew Tree Cottage, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses —Age 20; 

Six years’ experience. Can be well recommended by 

pant and previous employers,—H, FIELDER, Bedhamptor, 
Havant. 


OURNEYMAN, in a private establishment.— 

_ Age 21; six years’ experience in good places. Strong, 
active, and willing. Can be well recommended by a Gentle- 
man.—G., 57, High Street, Putney, S.W. 


OURNEYMAN.—R. H. Turner, Esq., would 

be pleased .o recommend a young man (age 22), who has 

been in his garden six and a half years, Indoors and Out. 

Abstainer. Wholly or partly Indoors. —G. CHANNELL, 
Hersham, W.lton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


MPROVER, or JOURNEYMAN in the 

Houses.—Age 21; six years’ experience Inside and Out, 

—W. MILES, The Gardens, Queenswood, Beddington, near 
Croydon, S.E. 


MPROVER, in the Houses,—Age 22; eight 
years’ experience Inside and Out. Excellent reference.— 
T. ATTWOOD, Packington, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 


M ARKET GROWERS.—Advertiser requires 

situation in Market Nursery. Has been used to Soft- 
wooded Stuff and Ferns forsome time.—R., 51, Thorne Street, 
Wandsworth Road, S.W. 


O MARKET and other NURSERYMEN.— 

Advertiser desires to recommend his Foreman; thorough 
good Propagator and Grower; good Salesman, &c. |; and 
strictly honest, sober, and obliging. —T. R., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


rho NURSERYMEN,.—A thorough practical 

Grower of Grapes, Melons, Cucumbers, T matos, &c., 
Hard and Soft-wooded Plants, for over twelve years in leading 
Nurseries, requires situation at once. Age 28——JOHN PEGG, 
Fastgate Nursery, Peterborough. 


rrO JOBBING GARDENERS. Wanted, by 

an experienced hand, both In and Outdoor, permanent 
employm nt. Age 37. State wages.—H, SMITH, 52, High 
load, Lee, S.E. 


O GENTLEMEN and NURSERYMEN.—A 

young man (age 21) seeks employment in Garden or 

Nursery. Has been out before.—C. C,, 29, Gurney Road, 
Stratford, E. 


SS ae ee (Heap), or MANAGER.—Age 

38; will shortly be disengaged. Is well up in every de- 
partment, including Correspondence and Nursery Stuff.— 
NORMA, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


To Florists and Seedsmen, : 
~HOPMAN or MANAGER.—Nine years in 
the trade. Lately Travelled for a London House. First- 
class references.—H., 21, Shardeloes Road, Lewisham High 
Rnad, New Cross, S.E. 


HOPMAN or ASSISTANT in the Seed or 

Seed and Florist Trade.—Age 20; four years’ experience. 

Good reference.—J. B. C., 67, Cleaveland Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


RAVELLER or CLERK and TRAVELLER, 

in the Nursery or Seed Trade.—First-class references 

and Connection. Good Book-keeper, Correspondent, and Sales- 

man. Thoroughly experienced.—T. K., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O RETIRED BUTLERS, GARDENERS, 

and OTHERS.—A comfortable home offered to a Man 

whose Wife is a good Cook, to attend on two or three gentle- 
men.—F, E. WALKER, Escrick, York. 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience. 
Well up in Seed, Plants, and Nursery Stock.—J. H., 
The Birches, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


RADE or PRIVATE.—Active ; Carpenter, 

Painter, Glazier, Hot-water Fitter, Rustic Work in all 

branches. Trade eighteen years.—C. T., 225, Kilburn Park 
Road, Paddington, W 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Hale Constitutions. 


—When the human frame has become debilitated from 
the effects of exposure, excesses or neglect, these Pills will 
repair the mischief, if they be taken according to the lucid 
directions wrapped round each box. Holloway’s Pills exert 
the most exemplary tonic qualities, in all cases of nervous de- 
pression, whereby the vital powers are weakened and the 
circulation is rendered languid and unsteady. They improve 
the appetite, strengthen the digestion, regulate the liver and 
act as gentle aperients. These Pills are suited to all ages and 
all habits, and their inventor’s fame has resounded through all 
the quarters of the globe; wherever sickness exists this 
medicine has made its way to be everywhere largely ap- 
proved and justly appreciated, 
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Send for an ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of 


JOHN BLAKE'S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS, 


For Raising Water for the Supply of Towns, Villages, Irrigation, Railway Stations, Mansions, Fountains, Farms, &c. 
No Cost for Motive Power, which is obtained from a Stream of Water passing through the Ram. 


NO OILING OR PACKING REQUIRED. 
MADE IN SIZES TO RAISE FROM 800 70 500,000 GALLONS PER DAY. WILL FORCE TO A HEIGHT OF 1500 Feet. 
SPECIAL RAMS for HIGH FALLS, to send up One-Third of the Water passing through them. 


This Ram, 


This Ram whilst 
raises a worked by 
portion of a stream of 
Fig. A. the same impure Fig. B. 

f water water, will 
a se that ; 3 2 pump clean 
Man Nene View of Ram Worked by Water from a Spring, and ee 

TTD supplying the House and Garden on the Hill. or spring. : 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


VILLAGE WATER SUPPLY. 


From Mr. THOMAS VARLEY, 


Agent to the Trustees of the late William Roundell, Esq., Gledstone Estate, West Marton, Skipton, August 11, 1887. 
“‘DpaR SIR,—The Patent Hydraulic Ram you fixed five years ago on this estate is still working as well as it did on the day it started. It is driven by spring water carried along the hillside in 
950 yards of iron pipe, and forces up an abundant supply to an underground tank on the hill at a distance of 2 miles from, and at an elevation of 280 feet above the ram. The water is then 
gravitated through several pipes and branches, having a total length of abont 4 miles, for the supply of the mansion, gardens, stables, estate workshop, and steam boiler, the village of West Marton, 
and several farms. There are five fire-plugs inside the mansion and seven outside; and as the underground reservoir is 70 feet above the mansion, seven jets of water can be thrown over the house in 
case of fire. As there is still a considerable overflow from the underground reservoir running to waste, I intend to form a second reservoir at a lower level, and utilise the water for other farms. I 


have much pleasure in being able to report as above.” 
From J. B. McCALLUM, Esq., CL, 


Borough and Water Engineer, Blackburn, November 1, 1886. Guide (Borough of Blackburn) Water Supply. 

‘DEAR S1R,—Following is the short report I promised to send as to the work performed by the Hydraulic Rams—supplied by you to the Blackburn Corporation—after they had been in operation 
sufficient time to take proper observations. , 

“The district of Guide—population about 500—in the Borough of Blackburn, is situated above the highest reservoir of the Blackburn Waterworks, and had no regular water supply until last 
July, when the Water Committee caused two of your Patent Hydraulic Rams to be pnt down and worked by water from a reservoir having a varying but maximum head of 34 feet 3 inches oa 
the Rams—the waste (clean) water gravitating to a lower adjacent reservoir. 

“You contracted to supply rams which would force 8000 gallons per day each through 1295 yards of delivery pipe to a service tank 170 feet above the rams, and I am bound to state that the 
result has considerably exceeded my expectations, as the rams are capable of pumping, and have pumped, much more water than you promised. The percentage of efficiency exceeds all I 
expected, and is, in my opinion, much more than is usually obtained from hydraulic rams. Es 

“From a test I made on September 29, I found that two rams with }-inch and #-inch strokes respectively, supplied with 194,930 gallons per day, together pumped 26,090 gallons per day to a 
height of 170 feet, giving 71:43 per cent: of efficiency, and one ram working at #-inch stroke, and with only 16—18 feet of working fall, supplied with 154,587 gallons per day, pumped 10,587 gallons 
per day to the same height, showing 72°75 per cent. of efficiency. “ ‘ 

“At a subsequent test on October 11, one ram at #-inch stroke, and having 31 feet 9 inches of working fall supplied with 121,083 gallons per day, pumped 17,583 gallons per day to an elevation 
of 171} feet, the efficiency in this case being 79:57 per cent. 

“Tn arriving at these results the greatest care was taken to positively measure the water, besides haying a meter check on feed and delivery pipes. 

“The work carried out by you at Blackburn is substantial and satisfactory in every way, and if any engineer wishes to make his own observations he is at liberty to come here and do so.” 


From Mr. HENRY ROBINSON, 


Engineer to the Stockport District Waterworks Company, September 8, 1883. 
“Dear Sir,—I can now report well of the two Hydraulic Rams we bave fixed to your instructions for the supply of Disley Village. 40,000 gallons per day was the quantity you promised 
they would force to a height of 68 feet, but on testing them I am convinced that 50,000 gallons is not the limit of their power, whilst the quantity of waste water used in driving them is not 
equal to half the capacity of the 6-inch pipe by which they are fed, and I am inclined to the belief that a more simple and efficient pump cannot be found.” 


From Mr. J. A. RUTHERFORD, 


Agent to C. F. H. Bolckow, Esq., Estate Office, Marton Hall, Middlesborough, September 26, 1883. 

“Dear Srr,—lam glad to say that the Rams you put down on the Hambledon Estate, for Mr. C. I. H. Bolckow, are working very well. You undertook, with 16 gallons per minute, to send 
up 1500 gallons a day, and with enough water to work the Rams at full power, 2000 gallons a day. With a supply of 11% gallons per minute they are lifting 2200 gallons, and when working full 
power, 3105 gallons per day are sent up to a height of nearly 400 feet. They made a clear start, and have gone well since.” 

The Delivery Pipe, in the above case, is 9000 feet in length. 


From THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., 


Estate Surveyor to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., Surveyor’s Office, Trentham Hall, Staffordshire, April 13, 1886. 
“Dear SrR,—I am pleased to say that the Hydraulic Ram you supplied and fixed at Titensor (the residence of the Marquess of Stafford, M.P.) does its work very satisfactorily, with a fall of 
9 feet 6 inches, raising 9000 gallons daily to a height of 150feet. ‘The Duke of Sutherland, K.G., inspected the working of the Ram, and expressed his entire satisfaction with it.—I am yours faithfully, 


“THOMAS ROBERTS.” 
From HENRY MORTON, £sq., 


‘ Agent to the Most Honourable the Marquess of Ripon, K.G., Ripon, April 12, 1886. z 
“DrarSiR,—The Patent Ram, with 1} mile of service pipe, a large galvanised tank, and other fittings, which you fixed for the Marquess of Ripon, for the conveyance of water from Hutton Moor Springs 
to Blows Hall and Copt Hewick Hall, are highly satisfactory to all concerned, both as an engineering success and the intrinsic merits of the materials supplied. About 6000 gallons of water per day 
are forced into the tank at Blows Hall, nearly a mile distant, and 127 feet above the Ram, the overflow falling into 20,000 gallon underground tank, from which it gravitates through the 4-inch mai n 
800 yards long, with a fall of 70 feet to the service-cocks and fire-plugs at Copt Hewick Hall, where in case of fire, two or three powerful jets of water can be thrown on to the roof of the Hall. 
“T consider your method of carrying out the work is everything that could be desired, and, whilst the waste-power water from the Ram is less than you specified, the quantity elevated is just 
what you guaranteed.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, “HENRY MORTON.” 


From WILLIAM DICKINSON, £sq., 


Agent to the Most Honourable the Marquess of Abergavenny, K.G., Eridge Estate Office, Hargate Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, July 3, 1885. 
“Srr,—I am instructed by the Marquess of Abergavenny to say that the Patent Hydraulic Ram, with over two miles of pipes, forcing water to a height of 230 feet, which you erected at Eridge 
Castle about nine months ago, has given his lordship entire satisfaction, and he has every confidence in its continuing to do so.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, ‘WILLIAM DICKINSON.” 


From Captain TOWNSHEND, 


Wincham, February 10, 1877. 
“Tn answer to your inquiry Iam glad to say the Hydraulic Ram you sent me in November, 1875, is working exceedingly well, and gives no trouble, It will work when quite immersed, as it has 
been several times during the floods this winter, forcing up water through a delivery pipe 900 yards long, at the rate of 80,000 gallons per day, although you only promised 50,000.” 


JOHN BLAKE, ENGINEER, ACCRINGTON, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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ees CO-OPERATIVE 
FLOWER SHOW. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 18, 1888. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS and MEDALS in PRIZES, for 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, und HONEY, open to 
members of Co-operative Societies throughout the Kingdom, 
also for Skill of Workmen in all Trades for Amateur Work, 
Entomological and other Specimens. Schedules of Prizes on 


application to WM. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 
1, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


BBEY PARK, LEICESTER. 
A GRAND FLOWER SHOW and GALA 
will be held on 
TUESDAY, August 7. 
Schedules and further particulars may be had from 
JNO. BURN, Secretary and Curator. 


AIDENHEAD HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL SHOW, in Grounds of Ray Lodge, Maiden- 
head on peau August 16. Entries Close on August 9. 
Schedules and particulars from . 

Ray Park Cottage, Maidenhead. Mr. 0. KING, Sec. 

SHOW. 


HEADLE _ (Cheshire) 
Show Days, AUGUST 17 and 18. 
For 15 PLANTS, Stove orGreenhouse. 1st Prize £21, together 
with a Silver Medal; 2nd, £15; and 3rd, £10. Schedule of 
Prizes (TWO HUNDRED POUNDS) on application. 


RADFORD and DISTRICT.—The SECOND 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the above Society will take 

place on NOVEMBER 14 and 15, when upwards of ONE HUN- 

DRED POUNDS will be offered in Prizes. Schedules might be 
obtained on application to wr JOHN COLLIER, Hon. Sec. 


10, Mannheim Ro2d, Toller Lane, Bradford. 


} OMAN HYACINTHS, LILIUM CANDI- 

DUM, NARCISSUS, &c.—First consignment to hand 

from Louis Bremond fils, Ollioriles, in splendid condition. In- 

spection inyited, or samples sent on application to WILLIAM 

DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, page 39. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1888. 


NEMCE W. CREWS is NO LONGER 
IN MY EMPLOY. 
R. H. VERTEGANS, Chad Valley Nurseries, Birmingham. 


PBIMULAS—PRIMULAS— PRIMULAS. — 
Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CALCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 
JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


ARGE CAMELLIAS.—For Sale, 6to8 feet, 
_4 bushy, in the finest health, well set for flower, very 
suitable for planting in conservatories. Names and prices on 
application. Inspection invited. 
JOHN LAING AnD SONS, Nurserymen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


UCHARIS AMAZONICA. 
Extra strong healthy flowering Bulbs, 15s. per doz. 
Strong ditto, 12s. per dozen. Smaller, 9s. and 6s, per dozen. 
A. WATKINS, 

Hockerill Nursery, Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 


AAS Lepore stock, about 500 pots, 


in a few sorts. 
W. TROUGHTON, Nurseryman, Preston. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO BUNYARD anv CO.’'S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS, 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


TP Ag Wasi, skis Meee By Ss 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anv SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


SULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris)—A 

certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 

&e. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


ELONS, NECTARINES, GRAPES, &c. 
—Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 
well packed fruit of the above. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
OOPER anv CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anv CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


Sel shoe And BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FKENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


NV ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chuice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—** COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


V ANTED, TREE CARNATIONS, also 
Rooted Cuttings, STOVEand GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
Florist TULIPS (named), CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS, in 
quantity, from or in paps. Auriculas, named—Primulas, 
herbaceous kinds, named. Price, &c., to 
C. R., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


PrRIcE Gd. 


Regt. as a Ni re 
: 3 eege, Post-FREE, 34d. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. H 

A NT. ROOZEN anp SON'S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of t .eir immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, Messrs, MERTENS anDCO., 
3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C., from whom also 
can be obtained, Ant. Roozen & Son’s New Work, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


UTTON’S FLORISTS’ FLOWER SEEDS. 


Sutton’s Begonia Sutton’s Cyclamen 
Sutton’s Calceolaria Sutton’s Gloxinia 
Sutton’s Cineraria Sutton’s Primula, &c. 
The finest strains in existence. 
Price LIST Post-free. 
Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON anpD SONS, Reading. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 


INES. and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


EAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS.—The most 
beautiful of all hardy Irises. Strong flowering plants 
in pots. Best and most beautiful named varieties. All dis- 
tinct. 21s. per dozen. 
BARR anD SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 


G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anpD SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. -Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Ca ae ee never had a finer stock 


of this beautiful Greeuhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 
3 to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 
2to3 feet, 5s. to 10s. each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 
per dozen. These are the very best sorts. This is a fine 
opportunity to stock a place with large plants. 
E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 
Willesden Junction, N.W. 


HEAP BULBS.—Weare this season offering 


First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public. LIST, Free, now ready. 
J. R. PEARSON anv SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—Gonophlebium 
subauriculatum.—A fine stock of this elegant Basket 
Fern, strong established plants, in 3-inch pots. My stock of 
Ferns is by far the largest in the kingdom, including immense 
quantities of all the leading and popular sorts, in various sizes ; 
also a great number of choice species and varieties, An 
inspection is respectfully invited. Prices on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


= Special Offer. Z 
ERNS, &c.—Fine young Ferns, in thumbs, in 
about 20 best market varieties, at 14s. per ]00, £6 per 1000 
LATANIA BORBONICA, out of stores, free young stuff, 10s 
per 100, 80s. per 1000. LIST of PALMS in different sizes on ap- 
plication. Boxes and packing free. Freeonrail. Cash with 
order.—ARTHUR L. BULLEN, Highfield Nursery, Bromley 
Common, Kent. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., lls. 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


Hot Water Pipes. 
V ANTED, about 40 4-inch PIPES— 9-feet 
lengths—new or good second-hand. 
Address, stating price (which must be low), delivered at 
Oxford Station, to T. ARNALL, Oxford. 


H. LASCELLES anv CO 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHI£ZL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, July 7, page 5. 
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SALES By AUCTION. 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7713.) 

FINE IMPORTATIONS of ODONTOGLOSSUMCRISPUM (best 
type), 0. GRANDE, CHYSIS AURBA, C. BRACTESCENS, 
White LASLIA ANCEPS, COMPARETTIAS, MASDEVAL- 
LIAS, &c., from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co. Also 
splendid masses of CATTLEYA GIGAS and C, TRIANA® 
(from a new locality), collected by. Mr. Mellican, and sold 
by order of R. B; White, Esq.,&¢@. ~ "7 

R. J.-C. STEVENS. will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at-his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY NEYT, August 1, at 

half-past 12 o'Clock precisely. ~~ i 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7718.) 

A fine collection of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS (many in 
Flower and Bud), comprising rare Cypripediums, Maxil- 
larias, &c. 

R. J.C. STEVENS will include the above 

in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 

King Street, Covent Garden, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
August 1. 
; On viéw morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7714.) 
Important SALE of IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS. 


M R. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, August 2, at 
half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Mr. F. Sander, a 
fine lot of new and extremely rare ESTABLISHED and 
IMPORTED ORCHIDS, including the following varieties in 
flower or bud :— 


Bollea Lalindia Cattleya crispa, fine variety 
>, Wendlandii,anewspecies », Gaskelliana 
of a very charming | Masdeyallia acro-chodonia 
yellow colour Odontoglossum Alexandre, 
Miltonia spectabilis fine varieties 
Oncidium Phaleenopsis », Harryanum, fine vya- 
3» pubes rieties, in flower and 
Paphinia cristata scuticaria bud 
Cattleya aurea », Arnoldianum 


The above choice and valuable kinds, together with a fine lot 
of IMPORTED ORCHIDS, consisting of Aérides Fieldingii, 
Cattleya Bowringeana, in very fine condition; C. Mendelii, C. 
Mossiss, the rare Cymbidium eburneum, Dendrobium densi- 
florum, Lelia purpurata, in good condition; L. acuminata 
maxima, L. autumnalis, in fine masses ; Oncidium flexuosum, 
O. micropogon, O. maculatum, the rare O, splendidum, Odon- 
togiossum Cervantesii, in very tine condition; O. nebulosum, 
O. Rossii, Sophronitis grandiflora, &c. 

~ On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday, August 15. 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his NEXT SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD 

will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 15, at half-past 

12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if gentlemen desirous 

of entering plants for this Sale will send Lists as soon as 
possible. 


Tuesday Next. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER.—SPECIAL SALE. 


Ay ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
July 31, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity 
of ORCHIDS in FLOWER, from various Collections, including 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Cypripediums, grand varieties of 
Cattleya Dowiana, Cypripedium bellatulum, Oncidiums, 
Leelias, and others. Also a large size THANATOPHORE, a 
new apparatus for steaming tobacco juice. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Friday Next 
Important to large Buyers.—For Sale, without reserve. 
2000 ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDR, Pacho varieties, 
compact masses; and 300 CATTLEYA SANDERIANA, all 
in splendid condition, collected and brought home by Mr. 
Schmidtzen. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL the above by AUCTION, at their 
Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 3, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
RARE DISAS, SATYRIUMS, &c. 


WN ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
pe instructed to include in their SALE by AUCTION, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 3, an important consignment of 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS, including Disa crassicornis, offered 
for the first time (for description see Gardening World, June 30 
last), Disa Zeyheri, Dispersis Faminise, Huttonsea pulchro, 
Lissochilus, Eulophias, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 

8,000 Seeds of LATANIA BORBONICA, 3500 ARAUCARIA 
BRAZILIENSIS, and other Seeds and Plants, from Brazil. 
Imported Plants of VANDA TERES, DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE, D. DRACONIS, and D. SPECIES, sent as D. 
Amonum. Immense imported masses of CATTLEYA 
LABIATA WARNERD, two with ninety bulbs; IPSEA 
SPECIOSA, and a very fine Assortment of well-grown 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 

ESSRS, PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 
include the above in their SALE by AUCTION at their 
Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 8, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely, 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Friday Next.—Established Orchids. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include in their SALE on FRIDAY NEXT about 150 lots 
of well grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
SPECIAL TRADE SALES. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

desire to announce that their SALES of DUTCH BULBS 

for the ensuing season, will commence on MONDAY, August 13, 

and the first Six Auctions will consist-as usual.of lots specially 
arranged to suit the Trade and other Large Buyers. 

Messrs. P. & M. will be glad to receive the names and ad- 
dresses of intending purchasers-who-may wish to. receive 
Catalogues of these Auctions. 

Central Sale-Rooms and Estate Office, 67-and 68, Cheapside,B.C. 


Friday, August 17. 

IMPORTANT UNRESERVED SALE of the Second and 
Remaining Portion of the well-known COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, 
Esq., Q.C., of Oldfield, Bickley, who is relinquishing the 
cultivation of Orchids. 


Me. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY, August 17, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
without reserve, the Second and Remaining Portion of this 
well-known COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
The plants are in exceptionally healthy condition, and this 
Sale includes a remarkable collection of promising Odontoglos- 
sums (unflowered, several celebrated varieties having appeared 
among them), as well as somo of the finest forms of Cattleyas, 
especially Trianz and Gigas, and many choice Masdevallias. 
Among the principal items may be mentioned :— 


AGrides affine roseum Masdevallia Veitchii gigantea 


>, Godefroyze “9 superbe 

», Houlletianum vs helsona 3 
Vanda suavis Veitchii »» splendida Lnybrids 
Zygopetalum Dayii Cattleya Mendelii grandis 
Grammatophylum Ellisii y> +» superba 
Cirrhopetalum Cunninghamii} ,, gigas Sanderiana 
Angrecum citratum, special », Mossice kermesina 

form », Burton Constable var. 
Cattleya Trianz alba » aurantiaca 

+» 9», Aurora >, Warneri rubra 

» », Buterpe Phalznopsis amabilis, includ- 


» », Hardyana ing picta and many 
» 7, Busselliana fine varieties 
9» 9», superbissima, and >, Marie 
other superb yars. ;, Dayana 
Leelia elegans », Lowii 
», Stelzneriana -, grandiflora (Java and 
>, schilleriana Borneo varieties) 
», anceps Schroderiana », Sumatrana 
», Stella, and other white >», Sanderiana 
forms » Stuartiana 
Masdevallia Harryana leta », Schilleriana (many 
» Splendens grand forms) 
», sanguinea +, Casta 
», Magnifica ,, leucorrhoda 
» atro-sanguinea 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


Alexandree, magnificent yarie- 
ties, including roseum 

Guttatum Flayium 

Horsmanii 

Ruckerianum 


Wilckeanum,and othérhybrids 


Neevium majus 

Pulchellum monstrosum 
Cervantesii Decorum 
Pescatorei, grand forms, &c. 


The plants may be inspected on the Premises on presenta- 
tion of Catalogue, and will be on view in the Sale Rooms on 
the morning of Sale. Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Kingston, Surrey. 

By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 

Preliminary Notice. 


NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

fayoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, (first in one lot, and if not thus sold, then in separate 
lots), the Valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the Kings- 
ton Nursery, Kingston, containing a total area of 2 acres, with 
the modern detached Freehold Residence, 22 Greenhouses and 
numerous Outbuildings, and the Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, the desirable Freehold House and 
Shop in Thames Street, Kingston, now utilised as a Seed Shop, 
with 2 Cottages and Stabling adjoining, also the several Lease- 
hold Nurseries known asthe Kingston Hill Nursery, containing 
an area of 12 acres 3 roods 10 perches, the Nursery in Park Road, 
Norbiton, area 10 acres, and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long 
Ditton, area 15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. 

The Purchaser or Purchasers will have the option of taking 
the Stock in the respective lots at a valuation to be made in the 
usual way. 

May be viewed. Particulars and Plans obtainable at the 
Mart ; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.€., and Leytonstone. 


The Ascot Nurseries, Berks.—Preliminary Notice. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


desire to announce that they have been instructed by 
the present Proprietor, who is relinquishing the business 
solely in consequence of continued ill-health, to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT, in one Lot, as a going concern, (unless 
an acceptable offer be made previously), the well-known 
property situate and being the ROYAL NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berks, established for so many years, together with a detached 
Residence, about 40 Greenhouses, numerous Trade Buildings, 
and 21 Acres of Land. The whole of the extensive collection 
of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and General Nursery Stock, 
will be included in the purchase. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Auctioneer, who will be pleased to hear from any gentleman 
desirous of negotiating for the property by private treaty. 
Auetion and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


Edmonton (8 miles from Covent Garden). 
To FLORISTS and OTHERS. 

A compact LEASEHOLD NURSERY, of about one acre in 
extent, with comfortable Dwelling House, Stabling, Coach 
House, Potting Shed, and 14 well-built Greenhouses, 
heated with hot water. Good supply of water from wells. 

ESSRS. SEARLE, HALTON, anv 
BOWYER will SELL the above by AUCTION, at a low 
reserve, at the Mart, City, on THURSDAY, August 2, 1888, at 

2 o'Clock precisely. ; 

-Can be viewed. Particulars and Conditions-of GEORGE 

THATCHER, Esq:, Solicitor, 19, Bennet’s Hill; E.C.;- and of 

the Auctioneers, Tottenham, and Enfield Fown: 


\7ANTED, TO RENT, on LEASE, about 
an Acre of Land, with Glass suitable for Market pur- 
poses; also good Dwelling-house, 
Address G. BLUNDELL, Ridgway Oaks, Enfield. 


ANTED, TO HIRE ON LEASE, a Small 

FLORIST BUSINESS, in a first-class locality, with 

Glass, where a good Business could be done in Cut Flowers, &c, 
G. HOLLIS, Witton, North Walsham, Norfolk. 


In the Suburbs.—(Fol. 6391.) 
Specially recommended. 
qpe BE SOLD, in consequence of the retire- 


ment of the owner, an old-established, thoroughly genuine 
and very lucrative NURSERY and FLORIST BUSINESS, nu- 


-merous Greenhouses, Dwelling-House. Lease 20 years. Rent £75. 


Price about £2000, half of which could remain. 
ticulars of 

Messrs. PROTHEROE Aanp MORRIS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.v. 


Full par- 


To Grape, Fruit, Tomato Growers, 
MARKET GARDENERS, &c. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established 
BUSINESS, in the Channel Islands, in full work. 
Apply in the first instance by letter, addressed to A.R.C.H., 
Bedford Villa, Teddington. Principals only treated with. 


LORISTS.—A good opportunity for two 
enterprising young men, with capital, to take over a 
oing concern in one of the best positions in the metropolis. 
300d Dwelling House, Shop, Greenhouses, &c., with every 
convenience for doing an extensive business. 
F. G., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


South of England. h 
ARGH GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 


property. Seven years’ lease. Two cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


O BE LET, on LEASE, 7, 14, 21, or 99 
years, 1 to 10 Acres of excellent GRASS LAND. Rents 
from £8 to £12 per Acre. Suitable for Nurserymen, Florists, 
&c., with the option of purchase at any time. Near the main 
road, Enfield Highway, about 9 miles from London. No tithes 
or land-tax. 
Apply to the Owner, Mr. H. MOORE, 59, Bishopsgate Street: 
Within, E.C. 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORIST’S 
NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and seyeral Pits, 
excellently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An 
advantageous opportunity for an energetic and enterprising 
man.—Apply, HARRISON snp SONS, Royal Midland Seed 
Establishment, Leicester. 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 
T° BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. AnD G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


ARDENS TO LET, from year to year, or 


a term ‘of years. The Gardens, at Botcherby, within 
1 mile of the city of Carlise, late in the occupation of Messrs. 
Hamilton & Co., containing upwards of 10} Acres of excellent 
Land, well stocked with Fruit Trees, together with modern 
built Dwelling-house, Stable, Large Vineries, Cucumber-house, 
&c., and the Fruit in thesame. Immediate pos:ession may be 
had. Written proposals will be received by W. WANNOP, 
Green Market, Carlisle, and the tenant declared as soon as a 
suitable offer is made. 


WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, ETC. 
B. S. WILLIAMS 


Has received a magnificent importation of well- 
ripened and heavy Bulbs of 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, Early White, 


from 5 to 6} inches in circumference, 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS, 


from 5 to 6 inches in circumference, 


DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 


from 5 to 62 inches in circumference, 


LILIUM CANDIDUM, Pure White, 


extra strong. 
EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Illustrated Bulb CATALOGUE Post-free. 


VICTORIA and PARADISE NURSERIES, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Are constantly receiving Importations of 


ORCHIDS 


from various parts of the World, full particulars 
of which will be sent on application. 


The Company have also a large stock of 


ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 


in fine health and condition. 


Prices and particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


LANTING.—TENDERS REQUIRED for 
Planting about 80 acres, chiefly with AUSTRIACA, 
INSIGNIS and PINASTER. For particulars and conditions, 
Apply, W. SMITH, Solicitor, Dartmouth. 


To Landscape Gardeners and Contractors. 
HE RAMSEY TOWN COMMISSIONERS 
invite TENDERS for carrying out the work in connection 
with the MOORAGH PARK and LAKE, The work comprises 
the Construction of Lake, the Forming of Roads and Walks, 
Laying-out and Planting of Park, and the Erection of Shelters, 
Keeper's Lodge, &c.,in accordance with Plan and Specification, 
which may be seen at their office. Specification may be had on 
application to the undersigned after July 5. Sealed Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Mooragh Park,” to be sent in to the 
undersigned on or before the 13th day of August next. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—By order, JAMES BELL, 
Clerk to the Ramsey Town Commissioners. 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man.—June 28, 1888. 


LEARANCE 
_ , OF STRONG HEALTHY PALMS. 
Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 


&e., 20 _ to 24 inches high, i6s. per dozen. Same kinds, 
2 at 6 a lo & We high, apie 8: each. Handsome Palms 
for decoration, . 6 in, to t. high, 70s. per pair. Sm 
Palms, 10 to 12 in. high, 4s. per laze peal ae 
Kentias, from 3s, to 21s. each. 
Fine Draceenas, from 2s. to 30s. each. 
Over 50,000 Palms to select from. 
B. OWEN, The Palm Gardens, Stamford Hill, N. 
A Visit solicited, 


SSS ee eee eee 
LASSE PLANTS TO BE SOLD— 


4 10 Orange Trees of sorts, 7 to 10 feet, well covered 
with ripe and small fruit; 6 Camellias, 6 to8 feet; 6 Azalea 
indica, 4 to 5 feet; 2 Palms, Seaforthia elegans, 9 feet each: 
1 Corypha australis, 5 feet. All the above plants are clean 
and in good condition. Can be seen at Bettisfield Park 
the residence of the late Sir Edward Hanmer, and for further 
particulars apply to 

THOS, THOMPSON anp SON, Ellesmere, Shropshire. 


a et ee ae 

ARDENTIAS, guaranteed perfectly free from 

A bug or scale, good plants in 32’s, £5 per 100 ; large 

Plants in 24’s, 30s. per dozen, best Covent Garden variety. A 
rare chance for any one in want of a clean stock. 

W. L, MILNE, Market Grower, Newhampton, 


PATRONAGE, 


BEGONIA EXHIBITION 


The Grandest Floral Display 
in London. 


Open to the Public every day (Sundays excepted) from 
June to September, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
OUR EXHIBITIONS OF BEGONIAS 


Have been celebrated for their varied beauty 
and extent for the past few years, but the 
COLLECTION now on view is superior to any 
of the kind ever yet seen, both in single and 
double varieties, the shades of colour being quite 
indescribable, and must be seen to be appreciated. 


All lovers of flowers are cordially invited. 


Nearest Railway Stations are Catford Bridge, Mid Kent 
Line (S.E.R.), from Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
and London Bridge; and Forest Hill (L.B. § S.C.R.), from 
Victoria, Kennington and West End, Croydon, §c.; also from 
Liverpool Street. 


JOHN LAING & SONS, 


Begonia Specialists, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


oft RATWIBRER REUES. 
CHARLES TURNER 


Can now supply strong Runners of all the leading varieties. 
Descriptive LIST sent on application. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, SLOUGH. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine— Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, 


Rehb. f. 


This grand noyelty has, on flowering, at once taken the 
foremost place in the genus, and can be seen in flower at the 
Clapton Nursery. Fine Plants are offered at 


10s. 6d. each; Larger, 21s. to 105s. each. 
Also a few extra-sized specimens are for sale. 


HUGH LOW & CO.,, 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


GABAWAY CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s, cash, 
GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gaodener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—** Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—*‘I have given ita trial,and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d.. or post-free‘ 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
28ilbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs. 6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 
FUMIGATING PAN 
Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


¢> Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


SILVER SAND, PEAT, and LOAM.—The 
best in England, for Sale, in Railway Truckloads, loose, 


.or in sacks, at moderate quotations. 


W. SHORT, Horticultural Co., Midhurst, Sussex, 


“~~ GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


= 
Gr 3 

) Vo Two Prize MepALs. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .,, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous w. 48,6d. ,, 65 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d, ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD os (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s, half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only owe ls. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 lb., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 


CHUBB'S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for —_—_—_—M!—~. 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 14]b. 281b. 561b. 1 ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 1?/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra fog Sample Bales, 6s, each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO,., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, F. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d, per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds, 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
rice FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacke, 
. each, 
COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C, 
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_CARTERS 
TESTED” SEEDS 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


Price, Post-free. 


CABBAGE. ear 
CARTERS’ EARLY HEARTWELL ...|1 6/|/6&1 0 


Acknowl dged to be the finest Early 
Cabbage in cultivation, 

CARTERS’MAMMOTH BEEF-HEART | 1 6 
The Best Main-crop Garden Cabbage 
in cultivation. 


LETTUCE, 


CARTERS’ GIANT WHITE COS. ...| 2 6|6&1 0 
DUNNETT’S GIANT WINTER COS...| 2 6| 6&1 0 
CARTERS’ LONGSTANDER ... ...|2 6/— 1 0 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 16/6 — 
ONION. 

GIANTER OC CAS 7 ub 7 ule ne longa 
GIANT WHITE TRIPOLI ... .../1 0/6 — 
GIANT MADETRA wart (far Cpe 09g = 


ROYAL SEEDSMEN BY SEALED WARRANTS, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON 
SEASONABLE GOODS. 


See the best Catalogue out. 


STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, ls., 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. 

AL™AMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, Crotons, Gar- 
denias, Lxoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., 1s., 
and ls. 6d. each; larger plants if wanted. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINL#FLORA and POINSETTIAS, 9d. 
each, 6s. per dozen. 

CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 12s. 
per dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s , 9s., and 12s. doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, coming in bloom, good plants, 1s. 
each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 

GER .xiUMS, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large 
plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller 
plants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
suft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in larger pots, 6s. and Ys. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 
per doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 

BOUVABRDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s. per dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per doz.; IVIES, 6s. perdoz. The best of all times 
now to plant these. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE, 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham; 
Stamford Nurseries, Bowdon ; 
10 and 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIANTUM CUNEATUM, MAIDENHAIR 
FERN.—Strong, healthy Plants in Thumbs, 16s. per 
100; well-furnished stuff, in 48’s, 50s. per 100. Cut Fern, 6s. 
per dozen bunches. For cash with order. 
H. ROSE, Oakfield Nursery, Hampton. 


RIMULAS— PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS.— 

Grand Premier Prize and Covent Garden strains. Fine 

large trusses, beautifully fringed flowers, and new colours. 

Good Plants, to bloom well, per dozen, ls. 3d.; extra strong, 
1s. 6d.; per 100, 9s. All carriage free. 


INERARIAS—CINERARIAS.—Bull’s and 
Cannell’s celebrated Prize Strains, and most brilliant 
colours. Cannot be excelled. Good Plants to bloom well, 
per dozen, 1s. 3d.; extra strong, 1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All 
carriage free, 
S. SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 


STR AW «fs) Ei dap Ry) pS 


Beg to intimate that they can supply all the leading kinds of the above, 
either in Pots or prepared Runners. 


Special LIST just published, and can be had on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


Double Roman and Paper-white Narcissus. 
Ke & Re ooh 


epee Karan 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEY HAVE RECEIVED THEIR USUAL CONSIGNMENTS OF 


THE ABOVE VALUABLE BULBS FOR EARLY FORGING, 


And will be pleased to receive Orders for immediate delivery. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Q % Sealed Warrants. 


FARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


EARLY FLOWERING NARCISSUS, 


AND ALL OTHER BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING. 
SEEDS OF ALL SORTS FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 


FINEST QUALITIES. DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues post-free. 


DLC kK ' S9@ Nee 


(LIMITED ), 


NURSERIES AND SEED ESTABLISHMENTS, 


CHESTER. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 

V ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine conditi n; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for tabie. Inspection 
invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Wee TO DISPOSE OF, for want of 
room, a few nice healthy Plants of SEAFORTHIA 
ELEGANS and PTYCHOSPERMA ALEXANDRA, from 5 to 


By Special eis teen 


Go TO) OE)” 


© UTBUOSH’S MIiLL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
; enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 
=) WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 

7 (Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


10 feet high. They are well adapted for a cool conservatory, 
entrance hall or sub-tropical garden. Prices very moderate. 
MAIDENHAIR FERNS, grown cool and hard, in 48's, 32's, 
and 24’s. ~ Se 

May be"viewed at W. HOWARD'S, Old Southgate, N. 


SELEcT LisT FREE 


% SAMPLE oF PLANTS 3% 


COVELL & SON, DRIFFIELD. 


Jury 28, 1888.] 


WEBBS’ SEEDS 


From Mr, F., HARRISON, Gar- 
dener to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Derby: — ‘* Webbs’ Emperor 
Cabbage was grown side by side 
with four other kinds, and was 
considered to be the best of the 
lot. It isa grand Cabbage.” 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE, 
6d. and 1s, per PACE ae se ber ounce, 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE . 8d. per ounce. 

ENFIELD MARKET CABBAGE ... 6 


” ” 


EARLY RAINHAM CABBAGE... ». 8d. ” ” 
RED DUTCH or PICKLING CABBAGE .. Bet! mer = 
Per oz. 
ONION. Per pkt ae 
WEBBS’ RED GLOBE TRIPOLI ... * 6d. 10 
LARGE FLAT RED TRIPOLI _... «- 6d, 09 
GIANT ROCCA.. wae eee anne Gel 10 
WHITE LISBON 0 6 


Free by Post or Rail. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 
SEEDLING PLANTS 


OF CHOICE 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff, from our superb strains of Choice Florists’ 
Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 
Per dozen.—s, d. 
AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 
for blooming next season... 2 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of “beauti- 
fully spotted and tinged flowers ... 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice named 
flowers ... . per 100, 10s. 6d. 
CARNATIONS, yellow ‘ground ‘varieties... 
ee ae hybrida, froma grand strain, per 100, ‘10s. 6d. 
large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater's superb double, _ per 100, 16s. 
Chater's superb double, extra strong plants aA 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per100, 10s. 6d. 
»» sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties a. per 100, 10s. 6d. 
»» Sinensis, splendid mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 
»» sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white 
»» Sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour 
+ sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
», Sinensis, double-flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for 2s. 3 6 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 
pots, per 100, 45s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DANIELS BROS,, 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


NORWICH. 
ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER, 


EAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 
HOMAS METHVEN anv SONS 


offer their choice strain of the above, in five varieties, 

viz., Scarlet, Purple, White, Crimson, and White Wall-leaved, 

at ls., 2s. éd., and 5s. each colour. Price to the Trade on 
application. 

By Royal Warrant, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the Queen, 


Edinburgh. 
80, 000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
elim ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 
each ; Beauty of Worcester, a wept , excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, red ce 28, 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RIOHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Roots me econo toe com to 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


NOTICE 


TO THE 


HORTICULTURAL TRADE. 


AVING for some years past, owing to the 
particular nature of my business as a 
Horticultural Agent, recognised to the fullest 
extent the absolute importance of securing speedy 
transit and quick delivery, in the case of all 
plants sent from the Continent to England and 
vice versd ; and having myself suffered great in- 
convenience, annoyance, and loss from causes 
which could easily have been avoided, had the 
shippers entrusted with plants possessed any 
practical knowledge of their nature and require- 
ments, I beg to inform you that, my business 
with the Continent having become so extensive, 
I am now obliged, in self defence, to take up the 
business of a 


SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


I am so well aware of the serious consequences 
of a few hours frost in the case of plants left on 


. 


the wharf for a night—as frequently happens— 
and which by a little care in warehousing can be 
easily avoided, to the great benefit of sender and 
buyer, that I have determined in future to give 
all such details my closest personal attention, and 
beg you to recognise the advantages which will 
thus be gained by your shipping all your con- 
signments to this country through me. 


I have secured admirable premises for this 
branch of my business at 12, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C., and with the 
available accommodation at the various wharves 
for the proper and prompt warehousing of the 
most tender plants, am in a position to assure you 
that I possess every facility for conducting the 
business in a manner that I am sure will give 
satisfaction to those who may favour me with 
their patronage and support. 


WILLIAM DENMAN, 


7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


The Business will be carried on under the style of 


DENMAN & C0., 


HORTICULTURAL, SHIPPING, AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS, 


12, COOPER'S ROW, CRUTCHED FRIARS, 


LONDON, E.C. 


TELEQGRAMS—OLEKMA, LONDON. 
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Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888, 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C. 


NEW ED, Ee TRISOENG 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 
W, RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1888. 


o———— —— 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 

AN old writer on the art of violin playing 

commences his treatise with the remark 
that all men may be divided into two classes— 
those who play the violin and those who do not. 

His mind was for the time concentrated on one 

subject. I have for some while past been think- 

ing so much about the process of the formation 
of tubers and their management by cultivators, 
that for the time I have come almost to re- 
garding men as divisible into two classes—Potato 
cultivators and Potato consumers. A cultivator 
may or may not be also a consumer, but he 


mainly cultivates for others. For myself, I come 
in the division “ consumer.” 


CoMPOSITION oF THE TUBERS ;—SrTarcu, &c. 


Potatos are eaten and cultivated for table 
because they contain starch. Such, at least, is 
the accepted view of their value in a dietary. 
Most people know that tubers are said to “con- 
sist of” starch granules, and nearly every one is 
familiar with the pictures of granules from 
Potatos, from Wheat, &c., magnified so many 
diameters. We know that Potato granules are 
shown as 0185 mm. in diameter, Wheat 
0.050 mm., Sago 0:070 mm., and so on. Also 
that they are very pretty objects for the polari- 
scope—that at 160° C. starch is converted into 
dextrine—that the granules are insoluble in cold 
water, alcohol, and ether, but that when heated 
in water to between 70° and 72° C. they split 
and form a paste, from which, after boiling and 
the addition of alcohol, src is precipitated a 
white amorphous powder of soluble starch, 


All this is very interesting information, but 
it does not much help to answer the question, 
How is a tuber formed ? — still less the practical 
question, To what extent has the cultivator any 
control over the formation of tubers in relation to 
the amount of starch they contain? Even the state- 
ment that Potato tubers consist of starch granules, 
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is a rough one. Many old analyses indicate 
they do not. Trade catalogues, which give the 
percentage of starch in different varieties, show 
what a difference there is in the amount of starch 
present. (Whether these percentages are given on 
the authority of actual analyses, or have been 
obtained by some such apparatus as the amylometer,* 
shown at South Kensington in 1876, or the fecu- 
lometer, I have not been able to learn.) Of what 
is the remainder of a tuber composed? It is a 
question of interest to every consumer to know this, 
and whether the remainder is as digestible as starch. 
If all tubers consist entirely of starch granules, why 
should some behave so differently from others as they 
do, when boiled—some being “ waxy,” some “ mealy 
as a ball of flour,” and some “ watery ”? 

When I told a Covent Garden dealer the kind of 
interest I take in Potato growth, he laughingly 
replied he thought I should find cultivators said like 
Topsy, “’xpect they growed,” and never bothered 
their heads about the chemistry of a tuber. I can 
hardly believe that this is so now, however true it 
may have been twenty years ago. If so, there is 
less attention paid to Potato culture than to cereals. 
But he is more likely to know than I, who can only 
guess how far cultivators study their crops. 

Professor Phillips in his memoirs of William Smith 
has preserved an anecdote of an agricultural meeting 
at Longleat aboutthe year 1800. Mr. Davis, steward 
to the Marquis of Bath, observed to a farmer that 
he had not seen him at the last meeting. “ Why 
noa, zur: I been thinking, zur, these agricultural 
meetings don’t do much good.” “TI tell you what, 
my friend: they have done some good if they have set 
you thinking, for that is what you never did in your 
life before!” If I set some cultivators, who can 
work out the questions, thinking how a tuber is 
formed, though they may never have thought about 
the subject before, I shall accomplish just what I am 
aiming at. 

We all know the old saying, that a fool can ask a 
question that it puzzles a wise man to answer. 
But questions have a use if they set anyone at work 
to answer them. Indeed, in every intentional ex- 
periment (as distinct from an accidental experience), 
we must first have the question quite clear which 
the experiment is designed to answer. 


PROGRESSIVE ACCUMULATION OF THE STARCH. 


About this time last year it occurred to me that 
an interesting preliminary step would be to examine 
Potatos from the same plot of ground at different 
stages of their growth with regard to (1), The per- 
centage of starch they contain, as ascertained by 
actual analysis; and (2), whether the starch was 
equally distributed through the tubers. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., of Holborn, generously con- 
sented to send plants at successive periods of growth, 
and Mr. Robert N. Lennox, of the Royal Institution, 
kindly undertook the consecutive analyses in his own 
laboratory. The results will be more fully referred 
to presently, but I wish to mention here that they 
show these facts:—Im the youngest specimens the 
percentage of ash was 108, and of starch, 16:4; and 
in the last sent the percentage of ash was ‘70, and 
of starch, 244. The increase of starch was steady 
all through the series, and the water steadily dimi- 
nished from 80°5 per cent. in the earliest, to 70°6 in 
the latest specimens. Further than this, the starch 
was not equally distributed through the tubers, the 
outer portions containing much more than the 
inner. -Photographs of thin sections treated with 
iodine show that the area of the greatest amount 
of ‘starch has an irregular’ boundary line, as 
may be seen from the woodcut (fig. 8). Althcugh 
the! woodcut’ hardly reproduces the delicate gra- 
dations shown in the photograph it perhaps saf- 
fices to illustrate the unequal distribution of the 
stargh granules. Iodine forms with starch, a com- 


* Exhibition of Scientific Apparutus at South Kensington, 
Catalogue No. 2737. Demby’s Amylometer. F. H. Biichler, 
Breslau: ) Said to have been quite new im 1875.° Its merit is 
stated to be) the simplicity and accuracy with which Potato 
starch can be tested. 


holding 


pound, which has a characteristic blue colour. It is 
the lighter portion of each section that indicates the 
area of deepest blue—that is, the area of most starch. 
Direct chemical analyses (as will be seen from the 
tables below) on the outer and inner portions of 
tubers confirm the fact, that there is more starch in 
the former than the latter, though they, of course, 
cannot, as the photograph does, show the gradations 
of distribution. 

It would be absurd to attempt to generalise from 
a series of analyses made on one variety only; but 
these results are suggestive. A large number of 
varieties growing in different soils, early and late 
varieties that are subject to different climatic con- 
ditions, would have to be examined and account 
taken of temperature, rainfall, and sunlight, before 
we could safely generalise on the rate of formation 
of starch granules. The more delicate work of starch 
formation in leaves, involving the use of appliances 
for microscopical photo-chemistry could perhaps be 
undertaken only by younger cultivators who have 
had a training in scientific manipulation. But there 
are many investigations I think cultivators might 
undertake with a little trouble combined with syste- 
matic method. With regard to published analyses, 
there is one point that has often struck me. The 
percentage of ash is almost always returned simply 
as “ash,” without any statement as to its compo- 
sition. Queries: Is it the same inall cases? Does 
it depend on the soil? or is the selective power of 
the plant’ sufficient to overcome differences of soil? 
Do the compounds which the process of analysis 
returns as “ash,” pass in the growth of the tuber 
through chemical changes that may affect the rate 
of the formation of starch in the tuber? We may 


surmise on these points, but definite investigation 


is what is needed. 

It must be borne in mind that the formation of 
starch in leaves, which has been studied by Mohl, 
Sachs, Pringsheim, Godlewski, Nageli, Schimper, and 
others, is a different question trom its formation in 
tubers. Leaves form starch from which gases con- 
stitute the air. In them the existence of starch 
molecules appears to be but a passing stage to the 
formation of other carbon compounds. Tubers form 
their starch from the carbon-compounds already in 
the plant. In them the starch (or most of it) 
assumes the form of granules, and here it remains 
more or less permanent till sprouting commences. 

Now, although I have been told that to talk 
“chemistry ” (as it is called) in asking questions will 
only frighten most cultivators, I do not see how to 
help it. It is frequently remarked by those who 
regard only the changing nomenclature and changing 
symbols used by chemists from time to time, that it 
is no use trying to “learn chemistry,” as every few 
years it are “all altered;” and such facts are re- 
ferred to as that “carbonic acid,” and “sulphuric 
acid,” and other familiar names, are not even to be 
found in the index of the latest works. With the 
cultivators, who, I am told, are frightened at 
chemical names, I fully sympathise. It is at first 
confusing to grasp the meaning of such a name as 
“Triethylphenylammonium hydroxide.” Some people 
ean gain knowledge more by sight than sound, while 
others depend chiefly on remembering sound. It is 
to many easier to see the meaning of the formula, 
NC, H, (C, | O or, better still, in a formula in 


rings,” as is now more commonly done, 


ATOMS AND THEIR ARRANGEMENT. 


It is, of course, one thing for a chemist to ascer- 
tain facts by experiments, and group his facts in 
accordance with a theory applicable to all chemical 
changes, and quite another thing to-adapt some 
representation of them for other people’s informa- 
tion, in words or by symbols. For myself I always 
found it easier to follow the descriptive or 
“slyptic formule,” the different coloured balls 
of which represent atoms, and the little rods 
joining them represent the force, or forces, 
them together: the force we as yet 
Whether we use 88 term 
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know nothing about. 


“chemical affinity,” “mutual attraction,” “ action 
at a distance,” or any other term we like, 
we do not know what it really is we repre- 
sent by our little connecting rods. We may soon 
perhaps be able to represent it in such terms 
as electricians use; but as we do not yet 
know what electricity is, we shall not even then 
have advanced much in explanation. Every one 
knows that, with a magnet under a sheet of paper, 
we can move a steel needle above it, and we say we 
move the needle because we move the source of 
magnetism. But when there comes the question, 
What is magnetism—what is this “action at a dis- 
tance”? we have no answer. We know that with a 
magnet and an electric coil, battery, and wires we 
can send messages. We can practically use elec- 
tricity, though we do not know what it is. So with 
chemical affinity. Our Arts depend on it, and we 
use it almost at will, though we do not know what it 
is. Our little rods to hold the balls together do very 
well to represent it—to help us in our ignorance to 
form a picture to our minds. We can manipulate 
the balls to represent such chemical changes as we 
think our experiments tell us. 

Equally we know very little about the atoms the 
balls represent. For convenience they are made 
spherical (for class purposes about the size of billiard 
balls). But we do not know the shape of atoms or 
even whether they have any definite or constant shape 
at all. As regards their size—Sir William Thomson, 
from the result of many calculations in four different 
lines of research, has given, as a rough popular 
illustration of the average size—thatif a ball of 
water, the size of an ordinary foot-ball, were 
magnified to the size of the earth, the average 
size of each component atom would then appear 
about that of a cricket ball—perhaps three or 
four times larger, perhaps as small as shot. We 
may for present practical purposes leave out of 
consideration the questions of the size and possible 
shape of atoms, and what the “chemical affinity” is 
that binds atoms together. It is worth noting that 
Dalton, in his early work (beginning about 1802), in 
studying atoms called them “ particles,” and did not 
adopt the word atom for some years. In print he 
made use of small circles with symbols to represent 
different “kinds of atoms,’ carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, &c. The plan that will here be followed is 
that of enclosing the first letter of the name given 
within a circle. 


ComposiTIon oF STARCH. 


Thus the composition of a molecule (the sense in 
which the word is used will be presently explained) 
of starch is expressed as containing :— 


CLOLONOLONO 
CHETOTGICIGIONOVONG) 
©DOO® 

—that is, six atoms of carbon, ten of hydrogen, and 


five of oxygen,* often expressed thus :—C,, H,,, O,. 
To represent a molecule of fruit-sugar an additional 


@® @ 
6) 


would; be needed. The grouping of the atoms ina 
molecule will have to be considered. 

Though this method is hardly so striking as the 
balls and rods, yet is is found by many that it can be 
more readily understood than the formula C, H,, 0, 
for starch, and C,H,, O, for fruit-sugar ;. while in 
the change from carbonic acid and water to starch, 
with oxygen set free, the change from starch to 
sugar, or sugar to starch, it helps the mind to 
picture the changes going on without troubling: a 
with figures. 

For illustrating what are the chemical changes in 
plant-growth where balls and rods cannot! be used 
(as in manuscript or print) circles with connecting 


_ * That the numbers 6, 10 and'6 show the relative proportions 
of C, H and O seems firmly established by all experiments. 
Whether the numbers should be 2, 20 and 10, or some auch 
higher multiple, isnot so sure, , a 
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lines are perhaps the most convenient substitute, 
and since the question of the probable relative posi- 
tion of atoms ina molecule has been of late more 
studied many chemists have readopted the method. 

Dalton’s idea of different kinds of atoms, with 
different relative weights, aud of an “attraction” of 
some kind that holds them together, but permits of 
their separating, combining, separating, and again 
reforming in other fixed relations, was delight- 
fully pictured by Roscoe in his British Association 
address last year at Manchester. He likened the 
atoms held together by the unknown “chemical 
affinity” to people in a dance of many figures, 
where each individual for a while joins hands with 
others, separates, forms part of another group, and 
separates again to make up other groups.* 

To a cultivator, or to anyone else who has paid no 
attention to chemistry, a sight of Fremy’s or Wurtz’ 
Encyclopedia, Gmelin’s Handbuch, or Watt's Dic- 
tionary with its supplements, is an appalling sight. 
But a cultivator does not need to know: it would 
not help him to know the technical processes of iron, 


those of Megaclinium falcatum, 24 cm. high, 44 in 
circumference. There are two strong cuneate-lan- 
ceolate acute leaves, 5 cm. in length, 1 broad. The 
peduncle (3 cm.) is covered with imbricating 
sheaths. The rachis (34 cm. to nearly 1) is light 
green, scarcely lobed. Bracts triangular deflexed. 
Flower of Megaclinium falcatum. Petals longer and 
more arcuate, side sepals also reflexed. Lip trilobed, 
wholly membranaceous, side lobes angulate, mid lobe 
oblong. Column with two sharp introrse teeth, one 
on each side of the fovea, hence quite distinct from 
that of Megaclinium falcatum. 

I had this “curio” from Major Lendy, Sunbury 
House, Sunbury-on-Thames. It was purchased as 
coming from Madagascar. H. G. Rchb.f. 


Dieopium patuposum, Fchb. f.; GRAMMATOPHYL- 
LuM PALUDOsUM, Griff.; WAILESIA PALUDOSA, 
Fehb. f. 


This plant has distichous ligulate-acute mem- 
branaceous leaves. From the axil or axils of the 
lower leaves spring the long peduncles with a raceme 


Fic. 8.—ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE RELATIVE QUANTITY OF STARCH IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
POTATO TUBER, 


zinc, tin, or alkali works, or of brewing or dyeing, 
nor all the history of what is called pure or philo- 
sophical or theoretic chemistry. W. S. M. 

(To be continuéd.) 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


——¢——— 


MEGACLINIUM OXYODON, x. sp.t 


Tus is a small plant, very much like Megaclinium 
melanorrhachis. Its bulbs are spherico-tetragonous, 
placed at intervals on the creeping rhizome, dark 
green with black, much wrinkled, and with 
punctiform impressions, entirely different from 


* To be a perfect illustration some people must be supposed 
to have more than two hands, and some only one, 

} Megaclinium oxyodon, n. sp.—Rhizomate repente; pseu- 
dobulbis distantibus sphe#roideo-tetragonis diphyllis; foliis 
euneato-ligulatis acutis valde coriaceis ; pedunculo densissime 
imbricato vaginato; rachis foliacea ligulata apiculata 
margine vix lobulata; bracteis triangulis deflexis; floribus 
Megaclinii faleati; tepalis longioribus magis arcuatis; labello 
trilobo brevi, lobis lateralibus angulatis; columna lata juxta 
androclinium utrigyue dente magno introrso. Bulbophyllum 
oxyodon. H. G. MA 


of eight to twelve flowers. Sepals and petals lan- 
ceolate-acute, cream-white, spotted with purple, 
nearly an inch in length. Lip with two teeth at 
the base, where it is rather thickened, cuneate- 
oblong acute, soft and velvety on the mid-line, 
white ; side partitions of the anterior largest lacinia 
marked with some longitudinal purple lines. Column 
thickened and yellow at the top, the remaining part 
white. 

It was originally discovered by our English 
hero, Dr. Griffith, in the swamps of Ayer-Punnus 
in Malacca, with two species of Nepenthes. Later 
it was discovered in Borneo (Pontianuk, im- 
ported by Messrs. Veitch), and now Mr. Regnier, of 
Fontenay-sous-Bois, sends fine fresh specimens, which 
came originally from Cambodia. H. G. Rehb. f. 


Opvontoctossum cusPipatom (Rchd. f.) PLaTYGLos- 
SUM, . var. 

I described this curious plant as long agoas 1876 in 
Garcke, Linnea, xli., p. 26. It is also represented in 
my Xenia Orchidacea, ii., t, 18. It is allied to Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum, but the petals are very 
acuminate and not edged, and the narrow lip is ter- 
minated by an abrupt cuspidate apex in lieu of 


being blunt or bilobed. Both the sepals and the 
petals are usually dark blackish brown showing very 
little yellow. I have just now specimens at hand of 
a variety with a broader lip. The plant has been 
found quite isolated in one particular spot, where 
there are no other Odontoglossa. Mr. W. Kalbreyer 
has just brought over living plants. The bulbs are 
said to be much more like those of Odontoglossum 
crispum than those of O. luteo-purpuream. They 
produce inflorescences even when yery young and 
small, These infloresences are also often branched. 
The flowers have, according to Mr. W. Kalbreyer, a 
most powerful and agreeable smell. H. G. Rehb. f. 


Laura Evermanrana, 2. hyd. (nat. ?) 


Tuts lovely, perhaps unique, Mexican novelty, (fig. 
12, p. 109), has lately appeared with Mr. F.'Sander at 
St. Albans, The lucky possessor believes it to be a 
hybrid between Lelia majalis and L. autumnalis. It 
came amidst L. majalis, of which the bulb is just 
the same. L.autumnalis was seen in the same place, 
The leaves are ligulate acute, very strong, 6 inches 
long by nearly 2 inches in width. My Hartwegian 
specimen of L, majalis has a leaf of nearly the same 
length, although usually the leaves are smaller, but 
they are represented quite as large by Lindley and 
Bateman. Humboldt’s typical specimen of Bletia 
speciosa (= Lelia majalis), has quite a large leaf. The 
peduncle is stated to bear four flowers. They are equal 
to an average flower of L. Gouldiana, hence smaller 
than those of L. autumnalis. The sepals and petals 
are of a lovely rose-purple, with a green knob outside 
at the acute apex of thesepals. The petals are cuneate- 
oblong, blunt (!!). Lip three-fid. Side lacinix 
oblong, shorterthan the rounded, somewhat wavy mid- 
lacinia. Colour white, border rose. There are two keels 
with a third one in the middle from the base to the 
centre, whitish, washed with purple and with some 
purple spots; suddenly constricted into three 
approximate yellow keels onthe disc. Column white 
with some purple spots at the base in front, and some 
transverse running yellow lines; the anther was 
too far advanced for good study. Mr. Sander informs 
me the smell is that of Orchis coriophora. 

I have not the least doubt, the plant is an unde- 
scribed one. The bulb is most evidently that of 
Lelia majalis. There is, however, some difference in 
the blunt petals, as both L. majalis and L. autum- 
nalis have them acute. The abrupt constriction of 
the keel resembles fully that L. majalis. We may 
get in future enlightened, provided the precious 
unique lives and developes itself. Mr. F. Sander has 
desired that it should be named in honour of Mr. J. 
Eyerman, of Easton, U.S.A., one of the most enthu- 
sisastic orchidists of our days. H. G. Rchb.f. [The 
plant has been shown twice lately at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society when the leafy bracts shown in 
our figure, were much commented on. Ep.] 


AERANTHUS OPHIOPLECTRON, 2. sp.* 


This is stated to have the stem and leaves of 
Aéranthus Carnowianus, the flower, however, is 
very distinct. The sepals are triangular acuminate, 
1 inch long by one-sixth wide at the base. The 
petals are narrower, curved downwards behind the 
lateral spreading sepals. All those organs are yel- 
lowish-green. Lip triangular acuminate, white, 
with a long filiform ochre-reddish spur, twisted near 
the base, exceeding the lip four times. It was 
kindly sent me by Messrs. H. Low & Co., having 
been introduced by them from Madagascar. H, G. 
Rchb.f. 


NOTES FROM OAKWOOD. 


I senp a few notes of observation lately made at 
my experimental garden at Oakwood, Wisley. The 
late weather, so objectionable to mortals, and so bad 
for the hay, has thoroughly suited some plants. We 
have never before had Meconopsis Wallichii nearly 
in such beauty as it is in this year, both the blue 
and purple varieties. Having learnt at Kew that 


* Aeranthus ophioplectron, n.sp.—Caule, foliis, inflorescentia 
Aéranthi Curnowian1, Rchb. f.; pedunculo (semper ?) unifloro ; 
bractea ovario multo breviori; sepalis tepalisque lanceo trian- 
gulis; tepalis retrorsum deflexis; labello triangulo acuto, 
eallo in calearis ostio humili, angulo utrinque de columna 
basi in calcaris ostium desceodente, culcari filiformis, busi 
semel torto. Ex Madagascar imp. exc. Hugh Low & Co. 
Pro hortis Angraecum ophioplectron. 2. G. Rehb. f. 
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this requires a damper situation than M. nepalensis, 
we gave it this in some instances, and the cloudy, 
damp weather seems to be just what it likes. The 
flowers of Iris Kempferi also last longer than they 
do in the sunny weather which usually prevails 
when they are out. I have always believed of this 
Tris that it was important that the seed should be 
sown as soon as ripe, that the roots should not be 
in the water, and that the clumps should not be 
disturbed. Unsuitable weather, my being busy, and 
other matters, prevented the seed, which ought to 
have been in the ground last autumn, being sown 
till this May; to my surprise it came up thickly in 
about a month. I should mention that the seed was 
kept in the pods, but many of them had opened. A 
few plants which I tried with the roots in the water 
look healthy, and are blooming well, and a visitor 
to our garden tells me that he has seen a sketch 
taken in Japan where the plants were quite in the 
water. 

Some of my oldest clumps being rather bare 
in the middle, I broke a few up in May into six or 
seven pieces, and planted them quite near the undi- 
vided ones; the pieces are blooming the best. I 
think these unexpected results may be worth record- 
ing. George F. Wilson. 


SPATHOGLOTTIS AUREHA. 


Dr. Linpiey named this fine plant as early as 
1850 in Pasxton’s Flower Garden, vol. i., p. 16, n. 32, 
stating that it was introduced by Messrs. Veitch & 
Son, having been discovered by T. Lobb, in Mount 
Ophir, in the same locality as Nepenthes sanguinea. 
I have no memorandum as to whether it flowered with 
Messrs. Veitch or not, but it would appear that it 
did. My late friend, Mr. John Gould Veitch, 
presented me with a wild specimen gathered by 
Mr. T. Lobb, and labelled Borneo. A nearly 
flowerless peduncle, with four or two(!) bracts may 
be from Malacca. For a quarter of a century, 
as far as I know, nothing fresh was known about the 
plant till it was quite lately re-introduced by Mr. 
¥. Sander, having been collected by his traveller, 
Mr. Foerstermann, who hoped that it might be 
new. I could not see any distinguishing character 
in the dried specimens, but I hoped for some good 
overlooked mark of distinction in the fresh plants. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., P.R.HS., has 
been so kind as to send me a fine peduncle more 
than 3 feet in length, far better than Griffiths’ speci- 
men in Dr. Lindley’s herbarium. The study of these 
materials brought one surprising fact to light, viz., 
that the mid-partition at the apex of the lip is 
subject to the greatest variation. It occurs quite 
narrow and acute, or broad, or very broad at the 
top, simply retuse, or acute, or three-toothed. 

The leaves are plaited membranous ligulate-lan- 
ceolate acuminate, more than 3 feet in length by 
1} inch in breadth. The peduncle kindly sent me 
by Sir Trevor is purple, green at the top. There 
are twenty-one bracts, which are divaricate, ligulate 
concave, nearly spoon-shaped, which gives a very 
remarkable appearance. The flowers are a little 
larger than those of Phaius cupreus and flavus, 
excepting for the narrow lip. The sepals and petals 
are oblong obtuse, spreading, of the brightest yellow. 
The sepals have some brown longitudinal lines and 
some brown marks atthe base. Theside partitions of 
the lip linear are retuse, central partition with a tri- 
angular acute auricle at each side at the base, and a 
central part of distinct shape, to which allusion has 
been made above. There is a saddle-like two- 
shanked yellow callus at the base. The colour is 
yellow, with small purple-brown lines on the lips, 
excepting at the top of the mid-partition. Arched 
column yellow. There is no doubt the plant is a fine 
one, well worth cultivating. H. G. Rchb.f. 

[The plant was shown and certificated under the 
name of S. Kimballiana at the recent Temple show, 
where it formed one of the features in the remark- 
able group exhibited by Sir Trevor Lawrence. Our 
illustration (fig. 9) was taken from this plant by Mr, 


W.G. Smith. We may add the following particulars 
of cultivation, &c. Ep.]:— 

The cultural treatment it requires is much the same 
as that afforded to the genus Bletia, the material 
used in potting being turfy yellow loam, peat, and 
sphagnum moss with a little silver sand added—the 
Spathoglottis being terrestrial plants. 

Spathoglottis aurea was first sold at Stevens’ 
Rooms by its importers, Messrs. F. Sander & Co., in 
September, 1886, with a glowing, but it must be 
owned, an accurate description. It forms an admir- 
able companion to the beautiful Spathoglottis au- 
gustorum which is the same in general appearance, 
but white and rose, and the rather smaller bright 
rose 8. plicatum, both of which were introduced by 
Linden of Brussels. 


NURSERY NOTES. 


ORCHIDS AT MR. WILLIAM BULL'S. 


Wir unabated splendour runs Mr. Bull’s Orchid 
show, which has attracted so many distinguished 
visitors to his establishment in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea The arrangement of the long Orchid show- 
house, its stages edged with drooping Panicum and 
the setting of Maidenhair, and graceful Palms of 
the Cocos Weddelliana character, is the same as at 
the opening some months ago, but during the inter- 
vening time a continual and entire change has taken 
place in the occupants of the house, as one after the 
other the great and showy sections of Orchids come 
into bloom, the display from first to last being linked 
together by the successive flowering of fine forms of 
Odontoglossum crispum, for which the establishment 
isnoted. A while ago the principal feature observed 
was the many large specimens of Miltonia vexillaria, 
its rosy flowers mingling with the snow-white flower- 
sprays of Odontoglossum crispum, the numerous 
flowers of Masdevallia Harryana, in all tints from 
pale lilac to brilliant scarlet. At present the numerous 
varieties of Cattleya Gaskelliana and C. Mendelii are 
grandly flowered and tastefully arranged with Odon- 
toglossum crispum and O. Pescatorei specimens form 
the striking feature of the display, and to the florist 
perhaps the most noteworthy; but the pleasures of 
the orchidist begin with the inspection of the rare 
and new species and varieties or those which, although 
not rare are not often observed in such fine specimens. 

The Cypripediums in bloom just now of first im- 
portance—are C. Lawrenceanum coloratum, a rich 
crimson tinged flower ; C. Stonei roseum, finely formed 
flowers, whose colour is suffused rose; C. enanthum 
superbum, C. concolor tonquinense, C. bellatulum, C. 
b. roseum, C. Godefroy, C. Sanderianum, C. cilio- 
lare, C. Dauthieri, many varieties of C. barbatum, C. 
caudatum, and a fine six-flowered spike of C. Parishii, 
which has very peculiar leafy bracts. 

Besides varieties of Cattleya labiata, which make 
a fine show, are C. yelutina, C. superba, many 
varieties of C. gigas, among which it is difficult to 
conceive a more richly coloured flower than C. g. 
regalis; C. Lawrenceana, ©. guttata Leopoldi, C. 
Eldorado, and several varieties of C. Harrisoniz, The 
Llias contribute to the show, L. cinnabarina, L. 
crispa superba, L. xanthina, and IL. elegans. 

Besides the great show of the large white Odonto- 
glossums, which is a continuous feature, the other 
Odontoglossums in bloom in more or less quantity 
are Cervantesi, in great variety; O. hastilabium, O. 
nebulosum, O. Schleiperianum, O. citrosmum, O. 
cristatum, O. cristatellum, O. cordatum Kiénastia- 
num, many examples of O. Harryanum, O. Ander- 
sonianum, and many hybrids whose parentage it 
would be difficult to guess. Of Miltonias—a feature 
of the nursery—there were vexillarium rubrum and 
M. v. Chelseiense, with fine purple radiating lines 
in the centre. In Oncidiums may be mentioned 
some grand specimens of O. macranthum, and one 
with over fifty flowers; O. hastatum Ernestii, a 
charming thing; O. cornigerum, ©. Schlimmii, O. 
leucochilum, O, sarcodes, ©, janieriense, and many 
others, 


Masdevallas are well represented, the perfection of 
brilliancy being found in M. Harryana Meteor, 
whose flowers are of a glowing scarlet, with a yellow 
eye; and of the most interest botanically are the | 
curious beetle-like flowers, numerously produced, of 
species of the pigmy M. triaristella. 


Many Aérides, Saccolabiums, Vandas, and Den- 
drobiums are in flower; the handsome Epidendrum 
atropurpureum, E. nemorale, HE. prismatocarpum, 
Brassia antherotes, Sobralia macrantha, Catasetum 
sanguineum, Zygopetalum Gautieri, Calanthe vera- 
trifolia, C. Dominiana, C. vestita gigantea, Lycaste 
Skinneri, L. Deppei, Miltonia Regnelli, Anguloa 
eburnea, A. Clowesii, and A. Ruckerii punctata, 
Angrecum falcatum, Disa grandiflora, and some fine 
Stanhopeas. 


At the further end of the house a pleasing feature 
in the arrangement is presented by Oncidium Papilio 
and ©. Krameri, whose numerous butterfly-like 
flowers mingle with those of Phalenopsis amabilis, 
P. Sanderiana, and P. speciosa, and beneath which 
appear the scarlet blossoms of Epidendrum vitellinum 
majus, the white and orange Dendrobium Jamesia- 
num and D. formosum giganteum, and the graceful 
Dendrochilum filiforme—Asparagus plumosus and 
Maidenhair forming the setting. 


Messrs. J. Laine & Sons. 


Owing to the lateness of the season the outdoor 
Tuberous Begonias at the Forest Hill Nurseries are 
rather backward just now, but there is full promise 
of a brilliant display of colour at alater date. Inthe 
houses, however, there is a fine lot of plants in 
flower. It is unnecessary to speak of the general 
points of the strain, which is well known. Of first 
merit are the strain called by the title “Royal;” the 
flowers are very large, flat, and of good substance. 
Princess Louise, a fine round flower, is one of the 
best whites; Princess Victoria, rosy-crimson ; 
Duke of Edinburgh, deep red, and very rich ; 
Duchess of Edinburgh, a rich golden-yellow, 
are some of the best singles in flower; and 
Duchess of Teck, a fine double, measuring 2 to 
3 inches in diameter. Of other single varieties pen- 
dula deserves to be placed in the front rank as a 
basket plant. It is, as its name implies, of a pen- 
dulous habit, the rose flowers being freely produced, 
and attain about 6 inches in diameter. A. G. Soames 
is a fine deep crimson of the ordinary type, and 
Guardsman, a good scarlet; of the bicoloured sorts 
Charmer, white, with a rich crimson edge, still 
remains a good form. Golden Queen was the best 
yellow, being the colour of the Buttercup, and Torey 
Laing should be named as a strange coloured flower, 
it is a yellowish-red and very distinct. Snowball is 


‘ a full pure double white and Lady J. Goldsmid, a 


delicate salmon-pink, also double, as is also 
Viscountess, white with rose-margin. 


Of ornamental foliaged Begonias, B. Lubbersii, re- 
cently illustrated in these columns, is well grown; 
and we also saw plants of B. M. Hardy, deep claret, 
and B. albo-violacens, similar to M. Hardy with a 
metallic whitish tinge over it. 


In the Orchid-house there were several small pieces 
of the graceful airy-looking Dendrochilum filiforme 
in flower, used as an edging to the stage, in 
which situation it looked extremely well. Cattleya 
Gaskelliana in several forms were in full flower, and 
there was a large stock of Dendrobium Wardianum, 
in excellent condition. The Caladiums were to be 
seen to advantage in several grand specimen plants 
of such varieties as candidum, albo-luteum, amc- 
num, pale rose, with dark ribs and a green edge; La 
Perle de Brésel, rosy-white, with dark green 
veins; Madame M. Scheffer, white, reddish- 
brown and green lines and a green border; 
L’Automne, grey spots on white—a distinct variety ; 
Le Titien, red and green, with red ribs—a very 
pretty and bright thing. Triomphe de Exposition 
is adeep red self, with deeper ribs. A remarkable 
greyish-red is seen in M. J. Picot, and in Sancho- 
nianthon is a large leaf of crimson, with a bright 
green edge, Hastatum is not so vivid, being green 
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with a few large white spots—a very pleasing com- 
bination. 

Phyllanthus Chantrieri should be in the possession 
of lovers of the strange, yet pretty and graceful; it 
bears branches in a tufted manner, coming from the 
stem ina gentle downward curve as in some Coni- 
fers. This plant is about 2 feet high, and is a slow 
grower, the leaves dark green, glossy, arranged in 
two rows along the branch, with the flowers laying 
on them. 

Gloxinias were represented by a few good plants, 
but the majority had finished flowering. There is 
one of the finest whites we have seen, under 


Fic. 9.—SPATHOGLOTTIS AUREA (KIMBALLIANA) : TOP OF THE FLOWER-STALK, FLOWERS YELTOW,. 


the name of Virginale. Mrs, Brockhaus is violet, 


with a spotted edge, fading towards the margin. | 


There were other equally good forms, but it must 
suftice to mention Unique, white, densely spotted 
with faint lilac; and Favourite, similar, but with 
pale red spots, both very distinct. 


Messrs. J. Vertcux & Sons, Coompz Woop. 


Tue month of July is one of the best in which 
to inspect the contents of a tree nursery; for, 
though you may miss the tints of the early foliage of 
most species of tree and shrub, and which are seldom 
of long continuance, the more permanent form and 
colour of leaf and shoot are better observed. This 
is more particularly the case amongst evergreen 


plants, a section of which Coombe Wood has many 
to show, and these mainly natives of Japan, China, 
and New Zealand, countries that have supplied 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons with many of their finest 
novelties in trees and shrubs. 

The first visit is usually made to the greenhouses 
and propagating pits and houses, not so much 
for their contents, but from the circumstance 
that the outer walls are clothed in parts with 
plants not seen elsewhere, and of which the gardener 
knows but little. Of these plants we may name 
Elxagnus macrophyllus, a large-leaved species, with 
stout, large, entire leaves of grey-green—a fine thing 


side. Clematis coccinea, with scarlet tubular flowers, 
and C. crispa, with blue ones, but not yet out, were 
planted against the opposite walls. C. coccinea, 
although of annual growth from the ground level, 
makes a considerable amount yearly, and would reach 
the top of a wall 8 feet high. Tracheliospermum 
jasminoides the perfection of an evergreen covering 
for a dwarf wall. It has neat small leaves, and clings 
without being nailed or otherwise fastened to it. It 
was coming into flower. Lonicera japonica, with 
flowers white and yellow, is excellent for a wall—it 
will flower up to November, 

In the open parts of the nursery we found Phyl- 


for a wall, but perhaps too tender to stand quite in 
the open away from the southern shires. Here it is 
hardy, and seldom gets disfigured in any way by 
frost. I. pungens has a green leaf edged with 
creamy-white—a perfectly hardy species, fine for a 
wall of moderate height ; Grevillea sulphurea has 
been full of its quaint blooms, now just over; also 
a good subject for a low wall; this one, and G, 
rosmarinifolia, with pink and white flowers, were just 
gone out of bloom (July 17). 

A good plant for a shady wall is Ligustrum 
lucidum tricolor, The young shoots are pink in 
colour, and the leaves yellow and green. There was 
a plant, Lagerstarmia indica violacea, which had 
flowered last year under glass, but now standing out- 


(sez Pp. 92.) 


lyrea Vilmorineana, and the small P. V.decora were 
doing well. This is an excellent evergreen which 
everyone ought to get and which does well in smoky 
localities ; Ligustrum japonicum, usually seen as a 
bush, is here grown as a standard, and specimens 
with neat heads covered with flowers were observed. 
Berberis stenophylla was likewise worked on high 
stems of B. Darwini; these and many other tall 
subjects form nice “starers” in level masses of 
other kinds of shrubs. 

Genista tinctoria, a dwarf shrub, was finely in 
flower—capital for a small group or an edging to 
a bed of shrubs. Hydrangea mandshurica differs 
largely from the common Hortensia ; it has a larger 
leaf, and the young growths are black-skinned, the 
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flowers pink; Sambucus racemosus runs into many 
various forms of leaf; 8S. racemosus var. seratifolius 
is one of the best of these. Hucryphia pinnati- 
folia has white flowers, which appear in September, 
is. an evergreen of distinct appearance. Phila- 
delphus microphyllus is a miniature Mock Orange, 
‘with shilling-large white flowers, smelling of Pine- 
apple. A very distinct-looking evergreen is seen in 
Adenocarpus decorticans ; Buddlea intermedia has a 
a long cluster of light purple flowers, not unlike these 
of common Sage at a short distance. Several fine 
species of Japan Oaks, cf undoubted hardiness, have 
grown into good-sized bushes; they would grow 
equally well in the standard form. Quercus cus- 
pidata, now in bloom, is one of the most distinct 
forms; it has entire leaves, 6—7 inches long and 
2 inches wide, of a dark green colour, and leathery 
texture. Our Q. Ilex is a pigmy form beside this 
species. 
(Lo be continued.) 


OrcuidD NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


eae 
CATTLEYA SCHRODERA ALBA. 


Mr. Morse sends us a flower in which the parts 
of the flower are in decussate or crossed pairs instead 
of in threes, having two sepals and two petals with- 
out a lip. The column is normal. 


ZYGOPETALUM srApELioipes, Lchb. f. 


This pretty little plant is now flowering in the 
Kew collection, and though not a showy plant it is 
one well worthy of cultivation. The flowers bear a 
certain resemblance to those of certain Stape- 
lias, especially in colour—a circumstance which 
suggested the specific name. The whole plant 
is but some 3—4 inches high, growing in a dense 
tuft, the lanceolate leaves being very pale green, and 
the flowers, which are borne singly on short peduncles 
from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, measure 1}—2 
inches across, the colour being pale greenish with 
numerous transverse purple bars, except the lip, 
which is very dark blackish-purple, running off into 
spots on the margin. It is well figured at t. 5877 of 
the Botanica! Magazine, under the name Maxillaria 
stapelioides, from 2 plant collected by Gardner, on 
the Organ Mountains, in Brazil, and which flowered 
in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, in 183). It was 
originally figured and described by Link and Otto, as 
Cymbidium stapelioides, then transferred by Lindley 
to Maxillaria, in his Genera and Species of Orehid- 
a2cous Plants, afterwards made Promenzxa stapelioides 
by the same author, and finally this genus has been 
merged in Zygopetalum, the name now standing as 
above. 

ZyYGoPETALUM CIretnuMm, Nicholson. 

Closely allied to the preceding and very similar in 
habit is Zygopetalum citrinum, a really handsome 
little gem, also flowering at Kew. The flowers are 
a little more open, the segments more acute, the 
colour canary-yellow, tne face of the column being 
striped with reddish-brown, and the side-lobes of the 
lip spotted with the same colour. It is also a native 
of Brazil, and is the Promena citrina of Don. 
1B AL Tes 

Oncripium sPLENDIDUM, &c. 

This very beautiful Orchid is now flowering at the 
residence of G. C. Raphael, Hsq., Castle Hill, 
Wnglefield Green. The plant in question is one of 


very recent importation, and has proved to be quite - 


true to name. The writer had an opportunity of 
inspecting one of the very few plants of this species 
when it flowered at Manley Hall, Manchester, now 
some sixteen years ago, and has no hesitation in say- 
ing that the one at present in bloom is in every 
respect quite up to the original form, The imported 
plant was placed in a basket with a little peat, 
crocks, &c., and hung up in a house where 
Dendrobiums were. . 

Celogynes, Miltonia vexillaria are doing very 
satisfactorily here; two new growths of the latter 
species have pushed up which have made four 
pseudobulbs; the more forward one has made a 


spike 3 feet long, with three laterals, pro- 
ducing altogether twenty-three flowers of fine 
size and substance; the second spike is only par- 
tially developed. In the same house is Coelogyne 
Massangeana, with a spike of twenty-four flowers. 
Oncidium Creesus has two spikes; O. Gardnerianum 
is in good form; Miltonia vexillaria Cobbianum, 
almost pure white; M. vy. rubellum, very dark in 
colour and nice in form; Buarlingtonia candida, 
Cattleya Mendelii gigas, C. Gaskelliana superba, 
Disa grandiflora, Odontoglossum, &c., in other houses, 
are also bright and gay. W. 8. 


THE ORGHARD HOUSE. 


eee 

ix a season such as the present one, the value of 
a heating apparatus in these houses is of great value 
to bring up the flavour in the fruit, and also to 
develope the wood in the first place, and assist in 
ripening it later on. Those who have not had great 
experience in growing orchard-house fruit (Peaches 
and Nectarines) do not sufficiently realise the im- 
portance of the special treatment the trees require 
in the various stages of the growth of the fruits. I 
have already detailed the management of the trees 
when in bloom, and after the blossoms were set, up 
to the stoning period. For about six weeks, when 
the stones are forming, the fruit apparently makes 
no progress, but this is only apparent, as growth is 
quite as active at that time as at any other; and 
when the stones are perfectly formed, the fruit 
rapidly swells and ripens, but in this stage a high 
temperature is necessary for the production of fruit 
of large size and good quality; and in cold, dull 
weather, such as we have had during the last six 
weeks, this has not been attainable without arti- 
ficial heat. I noticed this year that in our earliest 
Peach-house, from which the fruit has just been 
gathered, the fruits at the warmest part of the house 
were much larger and of better quality than those 
close to the ventilators, where the constant circu- 
lation of air by day kept the atmosphere some 
degrees cooler than the part of the trees near the 
top of the rafters, where the air was at least 5° 
warmer by night as well as by day. 

Pot Trees require a very great deal of attention 
both during the stoning period and at the time from 
the finishing of stoning until the fruit is nearly ripe. 
Neglect to supply the roots with water would be dis- 
astrous, and a high temperature can be kept up in 
warm weather by shutting up the house early, say 
4 in the afternoon. The temperature might rise to 
90°, and at the time of shutting up the trees ought 
to be well syringed with water that is nearly as warm 
as the temperature of the house. In dull cold 
weather artificial heat is of great service in improving 
the quality of the fruit. When the fruit is nearly 
ripe syringing should be discontinued, and more air 
admitted, and during this time artificial heat may be 
again very useful. It does not follow that the fruit 
will not ripen in an unheated house; but it is quite 
certain that it ripens much better, is of larger size, 
and suverior in flavour with it. The young shoots 
may have been stopped up to the end of July, but it 
is better not to do so later. It is a great error 
to leave too much young wood on the trees—not a 
shoot should be left that is not necessary. This 
applies to Pears and Plums; they, of course, ripen 
much more freely in an unheated house; and some 
of them do well when piaced out-of-doors. I have 
often urged the importance of repotting any trees 
that require it soon after the fruit is gathered. The 
object is to get them well established before the leaf 
falls. They do not mind a considerable reduction of 
the roots, even to the extent of chopping off the 
matted mass of fibres round the ball, reducing it an 
inch or more all round, and repotting them in the 
same sized pots. 

Trees when planted out do not require a very rich 
soil, or gross, unfruitful growth will result; but 
when trees are in in pots, and under the control of 
the cultivator, a much richer compost becomes 
necessarry. I use good fibrous loam four parts, one 
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part decayed stable manure, and some crushed bones ; 
and this material requires to be rammed into the 
pots quite firmly. I have repotted them in sunny 
weather, and kept the shoots from flagging, and the 
leaves from dropping off by frequent syringings with 
tepid water. J. Douglus. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


——— ee 


Meworanpa.—In regard to summer bedding plants 
the present is a good time for taking notes of defects 
and shortcomings, that they may be avoided in future, 
and especially in respect of novelties, the arrange- 
ment of plants, contemplated changes, and other 
matters. I would also advise the stay-at-home gar- 
dener to leave his retirement and make a point cf 
seeing what his neighbours are doing if he would nct 
lag behind in his profession. Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias are rapidly rising in favour as summer bed- 
ding plants, and in such wet weather as we have re- 
cently experienced, their superiority over Pelargo- 
niums has been well proved, so that those who have 
not hitherto grown them in beds would do well to 
give them a trial next year. Some of the most 
attractive beds in the gardens here consist of these 
plants with a groundwork of Alternanthera aurea ; 
the latter, however, is not so effective as Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifolium variegatum, used on a pre- 
vious occasion, and another year we must seek for an 
improvement in other directions; some of the Sedums, 
Saxifragas, or Herniarias, will probably answer the 
purpose. Other effective bedders are to be met with 
in the double-flowered Ivy-leaf Pelargonium Jeanne 
Gillet, of a rich magenta colour, the bed being edged 
with Golden Pyrethrum. Of the newer zonals I 
have not yet seen anything to surpass Henry Jacoby 
or Jenny Dodds, rich crimson and pink respectively ; 
whilst amongst scarlets John Gibbons will probably 
hold a foremost place for a considerable time to come. 
Coming to sub-tropical subjects, I find that Cannabis 
gigantea interspersed with Lilium auratum, on a 
groundwork of Mesembryanthemum, and an edging 
of Alternantheras make effective beds ; the same may 
be said of Solanum laciniatum with a groundwork of 
Petunia Countess of Ellesmere, and an edging of 
scarlet Tom Thumb Tropxolums. Again, 8. ro- 
bustum, Purple King Verbena, with a broad band of 
Stachys Janata, may be noted. The plan of forming 
carpet-beds in a series of terraces has exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations, and will certainly be 
adopted next near; we regard them as being infinitely 
more pleasing and effective than those that are 
planted on the old and monotonous “one level” 
system ; of course they require a larger number of 
plants and more labour to keep them in good order, 
but this is more than amply compensated for by re- 
results. Cyperus natalense, which we are employing 
for the first time as a “dot plant” on carpet-beds, 
is found to be a grand acquisition, and willbe largely 
used for the same purpose in the future. 

Hardy Bulbs—Certain species of spring-flowering 
bulbs growing in mixed borders, and which have 
been undisturbed for two or three years, may now be 
lifted and replanted, the principal object being to 
give them a change of soil, without which bulbous 
like other plants will deteriorate in the course of time, 
Amongst others that will be benefited by this treat- 
ment we may name Scilla sibirica, S. bifolia, Chiono- 
doxa Luciliz, Parrot Tulips,and Narcissus. Although 
many successful growers take up the bulbs—dry, 
store away and plant at a later period, the practice is 
not absolutely essential to secure success, and I my- 
self prefer that the work of lifting, sorting, cleaning, 
and planting should proceed simultaneously. Of 
course there are cases where this line of 
practice must be deviated from at times, as in the 
case of Ranunculus Asiaticus, Anemone coronaria 
and their varieties, which may be lifted when ripened 
off, stored away in a cool place, and planted at a 
later period. 

Hedges.—Where these haye not been already 
trimmed and put in good order, that work ought not 
to be further delayed. Those of a deciduous 
character may be cut with a pair of shears, but with 


- evergreens, such as Laurels, &c., it is best to use a 


knife or sécatewr. Those that were planted last 
autumn or spring may be left uncut. Hoe and clean 
the soil at the bottom as often as becomes necessary ; 
and see that the young growth does not get choked 
with weeds. J, Horsefield, Heytesbury, 
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The words “ average,” “ over,” or “ under,” as the case may be, indicate the amount of the crop ; and “ good, 
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REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS, JULY, 1883.] 
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NAME 
AND 
ADDRESS. 


John Forest, The Gardens, 
lHaddo House, Aberdeen 


Robert Farquhar, Fyvie Castle, 
Fyvie 


J. F. Smith, Dunecht Gardens, 
Dunecht 
G. Taylor, 
Inverary 


Castle Gardens, 


W. Priest, Eglinton Gardens, 
Irvine 

John Webster, Gordon Castle 
Gardens, Fochabers 


Tuhn Sutherland, Langwell 
Berriedale, Dunbeath 

Thomas Ormiston, Alloa Park, 
Alloa 

James Mitchell, Camis Estean, 


Helensburgh 

‘James Smart, Raehil’s Gar- 
dens, Lockerbie 

L. Dow, Newbyth Gardens, 


Prestonkirk, East Lothian 
,George Ramsay, Fordell Gar- 
dens, Inverkeithing 
|James Mitchell, Panmure Gar- 
dens, Carnoustie 
David Millam, 
Brechin 
John Fortune, Blair Adam 
| Gardens, Kinross 


Balnamoon, 


good M. Dunn, Dalkeith Gardens, 
| Dalkeith 
\Charles Johnston, Dalhousie 


Castle Gardens, Lasswade 
Donald Cunningham, Parna- 
way Castle Gardens, Forres 


James Manson,  Kilravock 
Castle, Fort George 
‘Thos. Macdonald, Balfour 


| Castle Gardens, Kirkwall 

\W. McIntyre, Glen Gardens, 
Inverleithen 

J. King, Blair Drummond, Stir- 
ling 

John Robb, Drummond Castle, 
Crieff 

P. W. Fairgrieve, Dunkeld Gar- 
dens, Dunkeld 

J.R. MeKiddie, Rossie Priory 
Gardens, Inchture 

Thomas Lunt, Ardgowan Gar- 
dens, Greenock 
Mackay, New  Tarbat 

Gardens, Parkhill 

'D. Harvey, Castle Gardens, 

| Invergordon 


ha 


Maurice Fitzgerald, Dunmore 

| Park, Airth Station 

D. Melville, Dunrobin Castle 
Gardens, Golspie 

W. Cruden, Castle Kennedy, 
Stranraer 

| 


| 


George Harris, Alnwick Castle 
Gardens 

David Inglis, Howick Hall, 
Lesbury 

W. A. Miller, Underley, Kirkby 
Lonsdale 

J. Hunter, Lambton Gardens, 
Fence Houses 

Rd. Westcott, Raby Gardens, 
Darlington 


|Thomas Jones, Ribston, We- 
therby 

Robert C. Kingston, Branting- 
hamthorpe, Brough 

Joseph Shaw, Nunappleton, 
Bolton Percy 

Wm. Chuck, -Brodsworth Hall, 
Doncaster 

William Culverwell, Thorpe 

|_ Perrow, Bedale 

Jas. Batley, The Gardens, 
Wentworth Castle, Barnsiey 
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NAME 
AND 
ADDRESS. 


W. B. Upjohn, Worsley Gar- 
dens, Manchester 

W.P. Roberts, Cuerdon Hall, 
Preston 

Henry Lindsay, 


Huntroyde 
Gardens, Burnley 


A. S. Elder, Highfield, Gains- 
borough 

W. Ingram, Belvoir Castle Gar- 
dens, Grantham 

D. Lumsden, Bloxholm Hall, 
Sleaford 


Under ; bad Average J. Rowlands, Bardney Manor 
Gardens, Lincoln 
Average Under J. Spilsbury, Blankney Hall, 
Lincoln 
Much under;} ...... I. Vinden, Harlaxton Manor, 
very bad Grantham 
Average ; good Under )H. Batchelor, Catton Park, 
Norwich 
Average Under |W. Shingler, Melton Constable, 
East Dereham 
Average Under \J. Forder, Hillingdon Hall, 
King’s Lynn 
Good Under O. Real, Shotesham Park 
Norwich 
Over; good_ Un'er Heme Lynford Hall, Mund- 
or 
Average ; good Under R. Punton, Wroxham Hall 
Gardens, Nerwich 
Goodin | eereeeess C. Penny, Sandringham, King’s 
Lynn 
Under; bad Under J. Wallis, Orwell Park, near 
| Ipswich 
Under Arend |R. Squibbs, Ickworth, Bury St, 
Edmunds 
Under Under D. T. Fish, Hardwicke, Bury 
St. Edmunds 
Under Under J._ Sheppard, Woolverstone 
Park, Ipswich 
Average; very; Filberts H. Rogers, Rendlesham Gar- 
tine under; Wal- | dens, Woodbridge 
nuts good 
Under; good Average |G. Eden, Henham Gardens, 
Wa gford 
Average; good] ss... A. Ocock, Havering Park, 
Romford 
Average onence D. Donald, Knots Green, 
Leyton 
Over; good Average W. Smith, Birch Hall, Col- 
chester 
Under neste W. F. Bowman, Highlands, 
Chelmsford 
cent) Average |J._ Douglas, Great Gearies, 
Iiford 
Over Under W. Earley, Double House, 
k Ilford 
‘Over; good Average jC. Butler, Parndon Hall Gar- 
dens, Harlow 
wae || seneee Owen Thomas, Chatsworth 
Gardens, Chesterfield 
Under; good Under Thomas Keetley, Darling Abbey 
Gardens 
Under; bad Average (John Horton, Welbeck Gar- 
dens, Worksop 
Under Under \S. A. Woods, Osberton Gar- 
dens, Worksop 
ASverag Clam lin elserers |A. Henderson, Thoresby, Ol- 
lerton - 
Very good |... M. Gleeson, Clumber Park, 
Worksop 
Good Bad Alfred Hamshere, The Gardens, 
Beaumanor Park, Lough- 
borough 
Under Average; very|J. Whirledge, Staunton Harold, 
geod Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Under; bad Average G. O. Maynard, Cole Orton 
Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Waele | Seas H. Wood, Bosworth Park, 
Hinckley 
Average Average (|J. Grey, Normanton Park, 


Paitial failure 
Average; bad 
Average 
Average 
Average ; bad 
Under | 
Under 
Under 
Bad 


Walnuts aver- 


sestee 
age 
Over 
Unter 
Under 
Average 
Over 
Average 


Bad 


Stamford 

4. Mason, Bisbrook Hall Gar- 
dens, Uppingham 

Wm. Miller, Combe A'bey 

Gardens, Coventry 

J. Rodger, The Gardens, Charle- 

cote Park, Warwick 

J. Bowler, Caldecote Gardens, 

Nuneaton 

DT. Beddard, Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Kenilworth 

A. D. Christie, Castle Gardens, 
Warwick 

R. Greenfield, Priory Gardens, 
Warwick 

J. Trigger, Milton Gardens, 
Peterborough 

J. House, Eastgate Nurseries, 
Peterborough 

G. H. Goldsmith, Floore House, 
Weedon 
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COUNTY. APRICOTS. PLUMS. 
MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 
NORTHAMPTON .... .. Average; good! Under; bad 
Average; good|Average ; good 
coenes Under ; bad 
Under; good | Under; good 
Under Under 
SRRUBEN SMCS iv evunaiéxestevis>enis0% Much under; | Much under ; 
g good 
Erect Under 
Average Under 
Under Under 
RPRCOISED dasae,vscsnenessntcontss Under; bad Under 
Under; very | Over; very 
good ‘ood 
Average Under 
Under ; Unier; good 
good 
BUCKS..... Average Average 
Under Average ; good 
| Under; bad Und rt 
Average Under; bad 
Under Under 
Under Under 
BUORUS ciaccitcneniecscsdieacees| | Under Average 
| Average ; good Under 
; 
| Average, un- Under on 


der protectors| bushes, good 
on walls 


Under ; good | Under; good 


dance On walls, 
average ; 
standards, 
under 
WESTERN 
COUNTIES, 
GLOUCESTER ....... . Average; good Under 


Average; good} Under; very 


bad 

Under Much under 

Under Average 

Under Under 

Good Average 
MONMOUTH ..........0000.. Average; good) Under; good 

HEREFORD .... | Under Under 
Averaze ; good Under; tad 


Average; very| Under; good 
ood 


Under | Under 


WORCESTER......00sc00., Over; very |Average; good 
| good 


| 
Average ; good| Under; good 


| Under Average ; good 
Average Average 
Average ; good} Under; good 
Under Average 
Over; very Under 
SALOP sessssrceseererreavenceseen Cader Under 
Average Under 
Average; very| Over; very 
desing Ender 
STAFFORD... Under Under 
Average |Under; scarce 


Average; goo2} Average 
Under; bad 


' CHERRIES. 


\ 
Average 


j 


Under; good 


Average 


Over; good 


Average ; good 


Average; good 


Average; good) Under; goo | Under; good 
Average | ese | Under; good 
Average Under Under 

Morellus aver- Under Under 
eine Average Under 

Over Average; good} Under; bad 
Over; good Average Und r; good 
Average Ov r Average 

Average; good| Under; good | Under; bad 
Average Under Under 
Average |Average; good Under 
Average Under Under; bad | 

Under; bad Very bad | Under; bad 

Good Under Under 
Average juabae Under 
Average ; good Average Under 


PEACHES | 
AND NEC- 
TARINES. 


| 
| 


APPLES. 


Average; good; Under; bad 


Bad | Average; 
under 
Average | Average 


| 
Average; very, 
| 


Average; good 


Es 
Under Under 


| Much under ;! 
bad 


Average ; good 


PEARS. 


SMALL | 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES, 


Under; bad 
Bad 


Average 


Average 
Under; good 
Under 
Under 
Un ‘er 
Under 
Under 
good 
. Under 
Under; good 
on walls 
Average 
Under 
Under 
Uuder 
Under 
Under 
Average ; bad 


Walls aver- 


Average; good 


Averag*; very 


age; pyramids 


Average ; very Average ; good 
good | | 
Very good Bad 
Average Under; bad | 
Over; very | Average very 
good ood, | 
Over; good | Under; 004 | 
Above; good | Under; good 


Average ; good Average; very) 


o 


g 
Under Average 

Avera_e Average | 

| 

Average Under | 


| Over; good Average; good, 


Average ; good) Under; good | 


Average Under | 
Over; good |Average; good 
Average Under 


Average; good|Average ; good 
Over; very 
good 
Average ; good) 


Average ; good 
Average ; good) 


Very good Very good | 


Average ; good Average; very 

good | 
Average Average | 
| 


Over; good | Average; fine 


| 


age 
Under 


Under ; bad 
Under 


Average 


Average 


Very good 


Under 
Average 
Scarce 
Under 
Average 
Under 


Under 


under 
Average on |Average ; very cypress Under Over; very |Average; very) 
walls; or- good good good 
ehards and 
bushes under 
Under ; good Under; good |Under; good |Average; good )Average; good 
Over; good Average; late Average Under Much Gree Average ; good | 
goo 
Average Under Average Under Over; good Average 
Average; good| Under; good | Average; good | Average ; good Average i very|Under; good | 
goo! 
Average Average Under Under Over Over 
Average; good) Average Average Over Over; HATELY Under; bad 
Igo 
Under Under Average Under Over Average 
Good, espe- Average (Average Good! Good Good; 
cially Morellos, : 
Average saunse Under Averee very| ,Over; good |Average; good 
Over; very Average; good Average |Average; very| Over eaery, Under 
g 8 g 
Under; good Average; good | Under; bad |Under; good Over; good |Average ; good 
Over; very | Under; bad |Average; very Average; very] Over; very Over; very 
g! good good good good 
Average Under Much under Average Over Average 
Over; very |Avezage ; good|Average; good! Over; very | Over; very Under; good 
good good good on young 
plants 
Under; bad |Average; good] Under; bad | Under; bad | Over; good Over; bad 
Under Over; good | Under; fair | Under; fair | Over; good Average ; good 
Average Average Searce Good crop Average Half crop 
Over; good | Under; good Under Under; good} Over; wer, Average ; good 
goo 
Under; bad Average Under Average Average Under; bad 
Over; good | Under; bad | Over; very | Over; good Over; very | Over; very 
good good ‘ood 
Average; good Under Under Average; good) Average Average 
| Under Average Under Under Over Under 
Over; very | Under; good | Under; good | Under; good Over; very | Over; very 
good good good 
Full Full Under Under Average Average 
Over Under Averfige; good) Average Over ayes Under 
Average Average Under Under ver Over; very 
/ g 
Under ; bad Under Average; Under Average ; good] Over; good 
| auch blighted 
a Under; bad |Average; good) Over; good | Under; bad 


Under; bad ie ; good 


| 
| 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Average 
Under; bad 


Average; good 


Average ; good) 


Average ; good 


Average; good|Richard Milner, 


NAME 
NUTS. AND 
ADDRESS. 
i] 
Average; very|Henry Birch, Castle Ashby 
good | Gardens 
aeakte Henry Watt, Rockingham 
Castle, Rockingham 
Under W. S. Miller, Whittlebury, 
Towcester 
Under; bad |H. Turner, Fineshade Abbey, 
Stamford jNorthampton 
Average Edmund Cole, Althorp Park 
Average; |G. Ford, Wrest Park, Ampthill 
| Walnuts over ; 
good 
Under [. Hedley, Putteridge Park 
Gardens, Luton 
Under William M. Baillie, Luton Hoo 
Park, Luton 
Under A. McKay, Woburn Abbey, 
Woburn 
Under C. Turner, Cranfield Court, 
Newport Pagnell 
Under H. Perkins, Greenlands, Hen- 
| ley-on-Thames 
Under C, Hewett,The Gardens, Dayles- 
ford, Chipping Norton 
Average H. Downing, Heythrop Gar- 
dens, Chipping Norton 
Under; Wal-|G.Stanton, Park Place Gardens, 
nuts average Henley-on-Thames. 
Under G. T. Miles, Wycombe Abbey, 


High Wycombe. 
J. Smith, Mentmore, Leighton 
Buzzard. 


Average J. Thomas, Shardeloes Gardens, 
Amersham. 
Average C. Herrin, Dropmore, Maiden- 
head, 
Average W. Waters, Bulstrode Gardens, 
Geirard’s Cross 
Under J. Bone, Latimer Gardens, 
Chesham 
Average G. Norman, The Gardens, Hat- 
field House, Hatfield 
Filbertsunder;|Richd. Ruffet, Panshanger, 
Walnuts aver-| Hertford 


J.C. Mundell, Moor Park Gar- 
dens, Rickmansworth 


J. Thompson, Gorhambury Gar- 
dens, St. Albans 

\J. Kipling, Knebworth Park, 

Knebworth 


William Nash, Badminton Gar- 
dens, Badminton 

A. Scott, Sherborne House, 

| Northleach 

John Sowray, Highnam Court 
Gardens, Gloucester 

W. R. Greenway, Fretherne 
Court Gardens, Stonehouse 

W. Greenaway, Dodington Park 
Gardens, Chipping-Sodbury. 


Under Arthur Chapman, Weston Birt 
Gardens, Tetbury 
Over Thomas Coomber, The Hendre 
Gardens, Monmouth 
Under William Coleman, Eastnor 
Castle, Tedbury 
Average’ |Kenneth McKenzie, Allensmore 
Court, Fram Green 
Average ; good|A. Ward, Stoke Edith Gardens, 
Hereford 
Average (Chas. Denning, Holme Lacy 


Gardens, Hereford 
William Crump, Madresfield 
Court, Malvern 


John Austen, Witley Court, 
Stourport 

Arthur Barker, Hindlip Gar- 
dens, Worcester 

R. Robbins, Rhydd Court, 
Hanley Castle 

Edward Ward, Hewell, Broms- 
grove 

J. Ashton, Cotheridge Court, 

Worcester - 

Walter Child, Croome Court, 

Severn Stoke 

A. S. Kemp, Broadway, Shif- 

nal 

James Loudon, The Quinta, 

Chirk 

Sundorne 

Castle, Shrewsbury 

‘Edmund Bland, Oteley Park, 

Ellesmere 

Robert Palmer, Hagley Hall 

Gardens, Stourbridge . 

Geo. H. Green, Enville Gar- 

dens, Stourbridge 

Henry G, Wilks, Sandon Hall, 

Stone 

W. Ward, Little Aston Gar- 

dens, Sutton Coldfield 
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PEACHES | SMALL STRAW- S NAME 
‘;OUNTY. APRICOTS. | PLUMS. | CHERRIES. | anp NEC- APPLES. PEARS. See PPT NUTS. | . AND 
Tae | | (TARINES. ERUIES. |: SEREIES- ADDRESS. 
WESTERN | 
COUNTIES. | 
STAFFORD.......... siseeveee, Under; bad Under; bad | Under; bad Under; bad Under; good | Under; good |Average; good|Average; good; _...... 'y ona Wialiss ce Hall Gar-- 
H " | __ dens, Newcastle 
| Under Average | Average Under Average Average | Over; good-| Under; bad | ....... OER ee Abney Hall, 
| | eadle 
Under; good Under; good |Average; very Under; good! Under; good| Under; good | Under; very |Average; very; Under; good |Jas. Vert, Audley End Gar- 
ood ; M ores | good good dens, Saffron Walden 
over | 
CHESHIRE. Average | Poor | Good ' Average Average Average | Average. | Wile |} sano Joshua Atkins, Tatton Gar- 
| | \ | | | dens, Knutsford 
| | | 
SOUTHERN | | 
COUNTIES | | 
WAOD}DDLIDRSION cs cooosennancoo | Under | Average Average; good) Average Over; good |Under ; some)Average; good) ‘Over; good | Walnuts aver-\G. W. Wythes, Syon Gardens, 
good; others age Brentford 
failure . 
Average Over Average | Over; good Over; good Average Averarem ||| 9 ie... A. F. Barron, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Chiswick 
Average Average; good|Average; good| Average Average Average Average Average Average William Bates, Poulett Lodge 
| | Gardens, Twickenham 
Under; good |Average; very)Morellos aver-| _...... Under; good |Average ; good) Over; very |Average; good) ...... George Heasman, The Grove, 
good age; good good Stanmore 
Under Average ; good|Average i TEL)” eaccas Under Average; good)Average ; good Under Walnuts goodjAlex. Dean, Bedfont 
£00 
SURREY .... Under Under Average; good Under Much under Under Over; vey, Over; good Average |A. Evans, Lythe Hill, Hasle- 
goo mere 
Average; good|Average; good) Over; good | Under; good| Over; very |Average; good|Average ; very|Average; very} Over; good |John Burnett, The Deepdene, 
F | good good. Black good Gardens, Dorking ? 
| Currants extra ‘ 
-| Under; good] Under; good |Average; good|Average; good, Under; good |Average; good) Over; very | Over; very | Under; good | John Tanner, Tandridge Court 
| good geod Gardens, Godstone 
Under Under Average Under Under Under; bad |Average ; good Over Under domes Gold, High Ashurst, 
| lorkin. 
Under Average ; good|Average; good) Average Under; small Under Average; good) Average traces W. Swan, Castle Hill Gardens, 
Englefield Green 
PROTON ID seas sana ve ascnoessecsiooes Under Under Average; good Average | Under Average on |Average; good|Average ; good Under Joseph Rust, Eridge Castle, 
| walls Tunbridge Wells 
| Under Under ONGR hee © ceneas Very few Under Average Average ; Over Henry Cannell, Nurseries, 
| damp spoiled Swanley 
| half 
Over; good | tverage; good|/Average ; good) Under Under Over; good | Under: bad]... A F. Moore, Blendon Hall, Bexley 
nder; bad |Average; good|Under; Morel- Average; good) Under; bad |Average; very) Over; very | Over; very | Under; bad |William Craik, Hothfield Place, 
los, average | good good good Ashford 
Average; good|Average; good} Average; Average | Under; good Under Average; good) Average Under G. A. Don, Bedgebury Park, 
good; small | | Hawkhurst 
Under; good |Average; good)Average; good Under Average; good) Under; good |Average; good) Average Under R. Gray, Chevening, Sevenoaks 
STISSIORE Vi sacanecasnediesies Adie, Under Under Under Average | Under Under Average Over Average |A. Heid; posse wena Cross- 
in-Han 
Under Under Average Good Under Average Very good Very good Average Sidney Ford, Leonardslee, Hor- 
shara 
Under Under Average Average Under Average Average Average Under 206 tana Goodwood, Chi- 
| . vhester 
Bad Bad Over Average | Very bad Under Over Good Average |B. Coombe, Wiston Park Gar- 
dens, Steynin 
Under; bad |Average; good|Dessert good;| Under; bad | Under; bad |Average; good| Over; very Excellent Average H. R. Holmes, The Gardens, 
Kentish and good Ashburnham Place, Battle 
Morello bad 
SEVAING Stysesreeseccevscesrscesteces| Ub © lessees Complete fail-/Average; very) —..... | Under; good |Average; very/RedandBlack,|Average; good) —...... Thos. Myles, Appley Towers, 
ure good | guod average; good; Ryde, Isle of Wight 
| Gooseberries 
| under 
Under Under; good |Average; good) Average; goca) Scarce Much under; | .Over; good |Average; good) Under; bad |W. Wildsmith, Uckfield Place 
| bad Gardens, Winchfield 
Unéer Under Over; very | Average Under Under Over; Average; bad Under fdwin Molyneux, Swanmore 
| good | very good Park Gardens, Bishop's 
| Waltham. 
| Under Under Over Under Under Average Over Over Average |F.Thirlby, Broadlands, Romsey. 
| 
| Under; bad | Under Average | Under; bad | Over; good | Over; good | Over; good | Over; good] ..... 0 |William Smythe, Basing Park 
| | | Gardens, Alton. 
eit Under Average peaeno | Much under | Much under | Very good Average Good Philip Edwards, Fowley Gar- 
: dens, Liphook. 
BERKS... Average Average Over | Average” | Under Wall average; Over Over; good |Walnuts aver.|T. Jones, Frogmore, Windsor. 
4 | | none on age; Filberts 
| | | | pyramids | | under 
Under; very jAverage; ver.) Average | Average; | Unaer . Under |Average; very| Average Under James Tegg, Bearwood, Wo- 
bad good | very good | good | kingham 
Under; good |Average; very Average | Under | Under Average ; Over; very Under Over |J. H. Rose, Lockinge Gardens, 
good | very bad good © Wantage ‘ 
| Under Average; good Average; gocd Under Under Average Much over Average dion Neil Sinclair, Easthampstead 
| | Park, Wokingham 
| Under; gocd | Under; good |Average; good) Under; bad | Under; bad |Average; good) Over; good | Over; good Average eee Pope, Highclere Castle, 
| ewbury 
Under Undez Good Under | Under Under Very good Good Filberts ‘Robert Fenn, Sulhamstead, 
under; Wal- | Reading 
| nuts good 
SWAT Sia, Aeectiererpactiecerane Under Under Wile |} casas Under Under Average Under Under Horas King, Devizes Castle, 
evizes : 
| Average Under Cyer; good Average Under Average |Average; good Under Average ae We Ward: Longford Castle, 
alisbury 
Average Under Over Average | Under Under Average Muchunder}| ...... J. Horsefield, Heytesbury 
SOUTH-WESTERN | 
COUNTIES. | | | 
SOMERSET w.....c.csscseress | vesyee Under | (Co | ance Under Under Good Good Good Charles Sully, Fairfield, Bridge- 
| | | water : 
Average Over; good | Under; very} ass Under; much|Under; except] Over; very | Over; gocd |\Valnuts aver- John Chalmers, Orchardleigh 
{bad ; Morellos blighted on walls good age Gardens, Frome 
average; good) : 
Average Under |Average; good! Under Under Under Average; very|Average; good Average |William Hallett, Cossington 
| | | good House Farm, Bridgewater 
Under Average; very! Over; good | Under Average Over Over ; good | Under; good Under W. Iggulden, Marston House 
j | good Gardens, Frome 
DORSET ere ee corres | Under | Under Average™ 4) sl berc. Under Average Average; very,Average; very) Average |D. Williams, The Gardens, 
| | good good Canford Manor, Wimborne 
Under | Under; good |Average; good, Under Average; good| Average Average; very|Average; good) Average |Edwin Lanning, Charborough 
| good Park Gardens, Wareham 
Under Average Under Under Under Average Average; very|Average; good| Average |William P. Leach, Bryanston 
good Gardens, Blandford 
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NAME 


: 2 | PEACHES ‘ | SMALL STRAW- 
COUNTY. APRICOTS. | PLUMS. | CHERRIES. anp NEC- | APPLES. PEARS. FRUITS BERRIE: ; NUTS. AND 
| | TARINES. | Gees eestee ee ADDRESS. 
=> sane ee ——— — ee = ‘ 
SOUTH-WESTERN | 
COUNTIES. | 
AIRMEN tiv aausasstspiixaahandiees Average Average; good Over Average; good Average Over} Over; very Average Average J ames Enstone, Wear House 
| good near Exeter 
Under | Averageon Average; good Under half a Good Good Average; very Ver good Very plentiful D. C. Powell, Powderham, 
walls; none on erop good Exeter 
pyramids he 
seceoa Average ; 2003 Under Under Average; bad Average; good Over; gocd Average ; good Aver ge G. J. Barnes, Stoodleigh Court, 
| Tiverton 
Gree | Under Good Under ; not Under Under Over; good  Gver; gocd | Scarce G. Buker, Membland, Plymp- 
good | | ton = 
MOORE VV ALAL: yo,.cccscesecunsse] Under Under Under Under Average Average; bad Under; bad | Average  jJ. Murton, Pencaliniek, Truro 
pod: Under wees Good Good Under Average Good | eresen 0. Mitchell, YLehidy Vark, 
| : | Camborne 
| qerae | Under Average | Under Average Under Over; good Average; good Under ,G. Knox, Port Eliot, St. Ger- 
| man’s 
eS eee) Under ; small Average ; gooil| Under; bad (Under; small] Under; small) Over; good Average ; Averaze ‘Chas. Lee, Boconnoc, Lost- 
| | on walls | | large; bad withiel : 
| | flavour | 
WALES | / 
| | | | 
CARMARTHEN ............... | Very good Average Average | Under Average; Over ; excel- Average; good Under Lewis Bowen, Edwinsford, 
| | small lent Llandilo 
IGSRNARVON ....5:..cs00-s0s0- | Vader Under Average Under Under Under Under Average [0 7 Sisee ‘Glan Calder, Vaynol Park, 
| | Bangor 
ERENLG EEL iiivessecesevessecses Over Fair on walls ;! Over Under Average Under Gooseberries Under | Under P. Middleton, Wynnstay Gar- 
standards poor! and Currant. dens, Ruaben 
over; Rasp- | 
: j berries under | 
GLAMORGAN  ........... Average Average Average Over Under | Under Over | Under | J. Muir, Margam Park, Port 
| | Talbot 
MERIONETH ........::000000 Under Average ; good, Oversee i Average; very Under Over; good Average; very Uuder Jas. Bennett, Rhig Gardens, 
. ; | | good good Corwen 
MONTGOMERY .. Over Average, no | Over; good Average Under Under | Over; good Over; good | ~_...... Horace Huntley, Powis Castle 
Damsons | | } Gardens, Welshpool 
MPROTISROKES sin iecsciencessas-] sesnes | Average Average Bad Good Average Good Good | Average Geo. Griffin, Slebeck Park, 
| | | Haverforcwest 
| | 
IRELAND | | 
PATA GRE cv susesinersecsers recke Under Under Under Under | Average ; Under Average Average; Over Thomas Sheasby, Castle Dillon, 
E | good good Armagh 
PREREMNaradeucudsnysscevivesen Frew? “canto | Under Average; very}; ——...... Under Average Average; very Over; very | ose Geo. Porteous, Garron Tower, 
good | good good Belfast 
MOBES ED ieccssssattss-ceasscsaccee J seaee | Much uader | Under Under Average Under Average Average Average W. Wilson, Dromoland Gar 
| | | dens, Newmarket-on-F¢ 3 
ERGNVON csvevescdeteascsicevessaee Under Average Average | suse Under Under Average ; Average [ows J. Taylor, Mount Stewart 
| good 
WESTMEATH . Under Bad Bad | Under | Average Average Very good Very good Good J. Igo, Garden Vale, Athlone 
KILKENNY....... Brine Average | Average; good Jane | Average Average Over; ,ood | Under; good | Average (W. Gray, Woodstock, Inistioge 
| } E | 
| 
CHANNEL | i | 
ISLANDS. } - | 
JERSEY wiecsseessceeeereeeees| Under; good) Under; good | Average Under Under; good Under; good Fair average; Abundant; C. B. Saunders, St, Saviours 
4 | R | good | very good 
GUERNSEY.....4....25.0:0008. Under Average Average; good Under Average; good Average; gocti Average; good Under; good __...... C. Smith & Son, Caledonia 
E / 7 ; / Nursery, St. Heliers 
BGG i oysssccasesvernacsseeseces NOG BA ie ricedexs gee Veo.) aathek Under; good’ Under; gocl Under; good Average; good Geo. D. Vallance, Tresco Abbey 


Hepeinc.—Privet, Box, and Laurnstinus hedges 
may now receive their first trimming. Nothiag 
excels the switch knife if kept well sharpened for 
this kind of work. Weed the ground along the line 
of the hedge, but defer digging the soil till a future 
time. Where hedges of Yew are being clipped or 
trimmed have a sharp outlook to see that the work- 
men burn up or dispose of in a safe way—safe from 
farm-stock--all prunings, for these, especially in a 
half dead state, are highly poisonous. 

Nursery Work.—During dry weather keep the hoe 
at work; bat there is little use in hoeing during wet 
weather, a better plan is hand-weeding and carrying 
all the weeds so collected to the dung-yard. The 
weeding of seed-beds can now be managed satisfac- 
torily, and if such work be carefully done no evil 
results will follow from loosening the ground. 

A few of the Elm seeds collected during the past 
fortnight should be sown during dry weather in beds 
4 feet wide. Previous to sowing the seeds, it is 
well to ascertain whether they are fertile or not, a 
great number this season being destitute of an 
embryo. Thoroughly work the ground where the 
seed-beds are to be formed, and should it be found 
necessary, an addition of leaf-mould, peat, or good 
vegetable loam, will considerably enhance the 
strength and growth of the young plants. Do not 
sow the seeds too deeply; simply roll them over, 
and sift on from a fine-meshed riddle a half-inch of 
light sandy loam, Do not roll after covering the 
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seeds, this being a pernicious practice that cannot be 
too forcibly condemned. Look over young stock of 
all kinds, and with a sharp pruning-knife lop off all 
contending or rival leading shoois, as well as un- 
gainly side-branches. This work, performed while 
the young stock is in the nursery, is productive of 
lasting good, and skould never be left until the 
plants are being sent ont for final transplanting. 
Grafts may require attention in the way of removing 
too tight ligatures, replacing the clay or cement, and 
breaking off (not pruning) any shoots that may be 
pushing from the stock beneath the scion. 

Insect Pests.—The depredations caused by the various 
insects have assumed alarming proportions this season, 
whole plantations of Oak being almost stripped of 
their verdure. On this estate the Oaks suffered ; 
Elms and Limes have suffered greatly. The exuda- 
tion of the various caterpillars was falling so thickly 
on the woodland paths, that many persons were 
puzzled to account for the constant rain-like, drip- 
ping noise, that during the dry and warm weather 
was carried on uninterruptedly. 

Thunder-showers, however, did much good by 
washing the caterpillars from off the leaves, and so 
considerably checking their depredations. Miss 
Ormerod suggests painting a band of tar around the 
trees that are not affected, and so preventing the 
insects fiom ascending to the branches—good old 
advice, no doubt, for the owners of cockney places 
with half-a-dozen isolated trees on their lawn, but 
quite out of the question with the owners of woods 
and forests. 
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The Pine-beetles (Hylurgus piniperda) have also 
been at work of late amongst the Austrian and 
Corsican Pines, and by boring into the leading shoots 
have quite destroyed the symmetry of the trees, the 
leaders falling off during the first high wind after the 
attack. Burning up all brushwood in early spring is 
the best means of preventing the spread of the Pine- 
beetle. 

Another insect pest that has done much damage 
in the Kentish woods of late is the goat-moth 
(Cossus ligniperda), the depredations of which have 
here been almost wholly confined to the Birch and 
Poplar—the former in particular. It bores into the 
stems of the trees, and in some instances the holes 
are so thickly set that one would almost imagine a 
gun loaded with swan shot had been fired against 
the trunk. 

The best remedy we have found is to bore after 
the grub with a gimlet, and insert into the holes 
a- mixture of paraffin and lime. ‘This effec- 
tually gets rid of the pest, far better than the tar 
usually recommended, which, where the bark is 
injured, is highly injurious, and has been the cause 
of death in numerous instances. Usually the grub 
bores in from the base of the stem and works its way 
upwards, the tunnels formed having a most offensive 
smell, and from which the common name of the 
moth is derived. ‘Trees on low-lying and damp 
ground are most liable to the attacks of the goat- 
moth, but here several Beeches and Poplars growing 
on high and dry land are likewise affected, 4, D. 
Webster, Holwood Park, Kent, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


SHOWS. 


Liverpool Horticultural Associa- 

- Pe tion ; Royal Southampton Horti- 

SATURDAY, Ava. 4 cultural (both continned on 
Monday, Aug. 6. 


SALES. 


Orchids in Flower, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 


1 {Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Stevens’ Rooms (two days). 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 


WEDNESDAY, Ava. 
{Imported and Establisaed Orchids, 


FRIDAY, AUG 3 at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms, 
i THE reports, which we owe to the 
Beat kindness of our correspondents, 


on the condition and prospects of 
the fruit crops throughout the country, will, 
we suspect, prove a puzzle to those who seek to 
ascertain the causes of success or failure. In the 
South, at any rate, the fine warm summer and 
autumn of last year “ ripened the wood,” and the 
spring gave, in consequence, promise of an abun- 
dant harvest. This profusion of flower was 
marked in the case of most flowering shrubs, 
which have this year bloomed with a freedom 
and beauty rarely equalled. But the numer- 
ous contingencies and risks to which fruit 
blossoms are exposed in this country are 
apt to create a great disproportion between the 
promise and the fruition. Insome parts of Scot- 
land the crop is a grand one. Many of the 
varieties are beyond average quality, and what 
is singular is that some varieties which are gene- 
rally esteemed “regular bearers” are this year 
fruitless—a matter, however, of relatively little 
consequence, as the quality is apt to be dispro- 
portionateto the quantity. In the Southern and 
Eastern Counties loud complaints are heard of 
the ravages made by caterpillars, as already 
mentioned in our columns ;.and these it is evident 
must have occasioned serious losses. In a very 
general way the results of our enquiries, as 
summarised in other columns, are as follows :— 
Apples are generally under average, except in 
the Home Counties. 
Pears are also under average throughout the 
country, unless in the South-Western Counties. 
Plums show a deficiency everywhere except in 
Wales and the Channel Islands. Apricots, 


Peaches, and Nectarines, are in the same case as 
Plums. 

Cherries, it is singular to note, have furnished 
a good average throughout the kingdom, except 
perhaps, in the South and South-West. 

Small fruits are generally over average, even 
in the counties that are most deficient in Apples 
and Plums. 

Strawberries are abundant, but have suffered 
from rain. 

Nuts are under average, and especially so in 
Kent and Surrey. 

The outlook as to the supply of home-grown 
winter fruit is hence far from good, and America 
and our colonies will be largely drawn upon to 
male up the deficiency. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to notice the in- 


-creased attention paid to fruit culture and to 


matters connected with it. Already two Fruit 
Conferences are announced, one under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Horticultural Society, while 
another is being promoted by an independent 
committee of private growers. 

The Fruit-conferences at Chiswick, undertaken 
at the darkest period of the Society’s history, 
were so signally successful, and the reports 
founded on them of such permanent value, that 
it is fitting the old Society should once more 
take up the workit hasdonesowell. Whetherour 
Scottish friends intend again organising some- 
thing of the same kind we do not know; their 
success in the past may induce them also to 
renew their efforts. One satisfactory feature 
about these exhibitions is, that they are not 
exhibitions only, but that endeavours are made to 
utilise and turn to account materials which at 
most shows are only displayed without comment. 

At Chiswick the leading work to be accom- 
plished seems to be the determination of varieties, 
the rectification of nomenclature, and specially 
the suitability of particular varieties to particular 
stocks, and to particular soils. At the Crystal 
Palace, on September 6 and 7, other matters are 


to be discussed—matters bearing rather on the 


commercial aspects of the question. The ar- 
rangements are in neither case complete; but we 
believe that at the Crystal Palace a beginning 
has been made by electing that able pomologist, 
Mr. T. F. Rivers, as Chairman of the com- 
mittee. One of the first proposals, as laid down 
by him, and cordially endorsed by the committee, 
was, that the Conference should have a permanent 
character, that its march was not to begin and 
end with a few trumpet blasts on Sydenham Hill, 
but that the committee should, as far as possible, 
promote continual inquiry and discussion as to 
the national development of fruit-culture, but 
especially in relation to those more useful and 
valuable of hardy fruits, Apples, Pears, and Plums. 
The committee agree that it is no part of its 
aim to discuss, or in any way to affect the mere 
garden-culture of fruits as at present so widely 
existing. Neither, we are glad to learn, does it 
propose in any way to trench upon what ground 
the Royal Horticultural Society may regard as its 
special preserve, or to conflict with that body in 
its operations. 

What the committee has in view in pro- 
moting the various conferences which it is 
hoped will result is to popularise hardy fruit 
culture amongst agriculturists, with the ultimate 
expectation that we may grow at home fruit as 
plentifully and as good as is that which now 
finds its way here in such great profusion from 
other countries. Practically, the hope is that in 
time hardy fruit culture may become a national 
industry. Mr. Rivers pithily said that were 
any one considerable county planted with fruit 
trees in proportion to the area allotted to other 


crops, that all the nurseries in the kingdom 
could not at one time furnish more than the 
needful supply of trees for that one county. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the im- 
portance or otherwise of making hardy fruit 
culture a part of ordinary farm operations. That 
is practically the work for the Conference, and, 
no doubt, in due course it will be done well. 
Our readers may draw their own conclusions from 
the nature of the proposals made at the recent 
meeting of the committee with respect tothe sub- 
jects to be discussed at the first Conference, as to 
how far that body seems disposed to take a prac- 
tical turn; for it was agreed that on the first day 
papers on “ Land Tenure in its Relation to the 
Culture of Hardy Fruits,” “ Most Suitable Kinds 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums for Farm Culture,” 
and the “Marketing, Packing, Transit, &c., 
of Fruit” should be invited; and also that such 
able men as Mr. Atserr Baru, Mr. A. Coxn- 
AN, and Mr. J. Wrnper, be invited to deal with 
them, On the second day the economical use of 
fruits is to be discussed, Mr. Rivers himself 
undertaking to deal with the interesting subject 
of the “ Drying and Bottling of Fruits, especially 
Plums.” Mr, BrEcu, the eminent jam-maker, is 
to be asked to deal with “Fruit as an Element 
for Jams, Preserves, &c.;” and Mr. W. S. 
Mawnnine will be invited to take up, on be- 
half of the Vegetarian Society, the “ Adapta- 
bility of Fruit as Human Food.” These topics 
show that, without being ambitious, the objects 
of the Executive Committee are severely practical. 
Further, that body has appreciably strengthened 
itself by adding to its numbers several well- 
known pomologists, and it will endeavour to 
secure the co-operation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, as that body, it is well known, is desirous 
of promoting hardy fruit culture amongst far- 
mers, if the best ways and methods be clearly 
indicated. It is hoped that a second Conference 
may take place when the usual October hardy 
fruitshow at the Palace is held, asthen a different 
body of fruit growers may be expected to be pre- 
sent; and we may go so far as to suggest, that the 
customary gathering of farmers at the Smithfield 
Cattle Show may also be utilised for some prac- 
tical purposes in connection with this interesting 
subject. 

It may occur to many that it is unfortunate 
that there should be such a dissipation of energy 
as is implied in two Fruit Conferences held 
simultaneously, or nearly so, in different quarters 
of London; and that it is but a poor return for 
the splendid work accomplished by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in its Fruit Conferences to 
organise similar meetings elsewhere; but sentimen- 
tal considerations of this kind mustneeds give way 
in face of practical convenience and public utility, 
and the functions of the two bodies may be so 
sharply defined that each shall do its own share of 
the work without touching on the preserves of its 
neighbour. General principles and scientific 
pomology would, according to this arrangement, 
be assigned to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
while their application to public and commercial, 
as distinguished from private garden purposes, 
might be the work of the committee at the 
Crystal Palace. In any case, without indulging 
in any over-sanguine expectations—expectations 
which our climate, to say nothing of legal and 
fiseal restrictions, would soon dissipate—we may 
nevertheless express a decided opinion that much 
more fruit might profitably be grown here, and 
that fruit-culture may in some degree come to 
the aid of the distressed agriculturist, who hither- 
to has afforded so marked an example of the 
folly of placing all his eggs in one basket. 

All success, then, to those who in any degree, 
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and in any manner, contribute to the well-being 
of their fellows and the prosperity of the 
country. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
meeting on Tuesday last, of which we give a full re- 
port elsewhere, was, as has become customary of late, 
a remarkable one. Apart from the specialty of the 
day—the exhibition of the Carnation Society—par- 
ticular mention should be made of the magnificent 
collection of Ferns shown by Messrs. W. & J. Bir- 
KENHEAD, who had the enterprise to send from Sale, 
near Manchester, a collection which for variety and 
extent, we venture to think, has never been sur- 
passed or even equalled in any London show. The 
herbaceous plants of Messrs. Paut & Son, Ware, and 
Verreu, were of excellent quality, while Mr. Tarter- 
«An's exhibit of a method of preserving Strawberries 
in a fresh state and of packing them for transport, 
attracted universal attention. 


Covnem Merrinc.—At a meeting held on July 24, 
a report was read, from the Chiswick Committee, 
concerning the National Apple and Pear Conference 
to be held at Chiswick Gardens, from October 11 
to 18, and a schedule (which may be obtained of Mr, 
Barron, Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick), was drawn up and agreed to. It was re- 
solved that the Secretary have a proof of the new 
bye-laws printed and circulated amongst the Members 
of Council and of the Fellows’ Committee, and that 
a meeting of the committee be called by its Hon. 
Sec. (Mr. Dat), for Tuesday, August 14, to consider 
the corrections and alterations. 


COLONIAL FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL Horti- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY.—We have so frequently advo- 
cated the appointment of local secretaries and the 
formation of branches of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, not only in each county of Great Britain, 
but in each colony of Greater Britain, on the plan of 
the British Medical Association, that we insert the fol- 
lowing letter with great satisfaction. The tie would be 
of the lightest, so far as any restriction is concerned, 
but the benefits would be mutual. Baron Sir Ferpr- 
NAND voN Mietier, who is an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, has been most 
assiduous and successful in obtaining Colonial Fel- 
lows for the Society. In a recent letter received from 
him he offers such practical and sensible suggestions 
that they are well worth while being placed on record 
for the consideration of Colonial Botanists and Horti- 
culturists who may be desirous of joining the Society 
and thus give an impetus to the best interests of 
Horticultural Science. Sir Ferpryvanp writes :— 


“T beg to express my great pleasure that my sug- 
gestion to obtain. Colonial members for the Royal 
Horticultural Society has met with the approbation 
of the Council. If only a few of the leading horti- 
culturists in each of Her Masusty’s Colonies had the 
honour of joining the great home Society it would 
add several hundred members to your roll, and 
would, irrespective of the financial support, give the 
Society greater strength from aboad. It seems to 
me if, in each of the Colonies, some prominent hor- 
ticulturist were asked by you to propose such of his 
amateur or professional friends as he deemed worthy 
of the honour, a good representation of the colonial 
horticulturists at your Society would be speedily 
gained, and that with all the desirable decorum and 
dignity. In Victoria I will gladly take charge of 
this duty.” 


Steps are being taken to organise a representation 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in each of our 
Colonies. In the meantime, colonial botanists and 
horticulturists desirous of joining the Society may 
obtain forms of nomination and a list of privileges 
of Fellows on application to the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, 111, Victoria Street, 5. W. 


THE “Kew BULLETIN.’—The July number con- 
tains an account of Bhabur grass (Ischemum an- 
gustifolium), largely used for making ropes, and 


which might be used for paper-making if it it were 
cultivated. Mr. Fawcerr’s short but interesting 
account of the Cayman Islands, makes us hope we 


shall eventually get a fuller report from his pen. The 


disease in the Cocoa-nuts which he was specially 


commissioned to inquire into, Mr. Fawc=rrattributes _ 


to abacterium. Withreference to Valonia (Quercus 
weilops), Mr. Tursexron Dyer recommends its cul- 
ture in Cyprus. Professor MacOwan’s remarks on 
the means of extirpating the Opuntias, Prickly Pear 
(which renders the land where it grows practically 
useless), or of turning them to advantage, are given 
at length. Other valuable information is given re- 
garding the Opuntias, of much value to colcnists. 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—VWVe are requested 
to give insertion to the following letter :—“ At the 
conclusion of the first year of our work it is a source 
of gratification to me to review the success which 
has attended our efforts, and which is due to the 
hearty co-operation of all concerned. I take this 
opportunity of returning my personal thanks to all 
associated with me in this matter, and also to the 
many gentlemen who have undertaken the office of 
local secretary, and worked so zealously in the cause. 
The dinner, as is now well known, was also a great 
success. Thanks to the numerous kind contributions 
of fruit, plants, and flowers, the room and tables 
presented an appearance which called forth unquali- 
fied expressions of admiration from the most compe- 
tent and impartial critics. It now affords me no 
small degree of pleasure to be able to state that we 
are commencing the second year equally well. Iam 
empowered to announce that Mr. Saerwoo» (Messrs. 
Hurst & Sow), in token of the interest he takes in 
this movement, has generously offered to place an 
orphan upon the fund at his own cost, in accordance 
with Rule 12, thus increasing the number of reci- 
pients from ten to eleven. The name and particulars 
of this annuitant will be announced in due course. 
It would afford me, and I may add, the committee, 
much pleasure if many more gentlemen were to 
emulate this noble example. I can only say that 
there. are plenty of deserving applicants to whom 
such generosity would be of the utmost benefit. 
Gzorce Dest (Chairman).” 


STATUE TO PLANCHON.—We learn from the 
pages of the Revue Horticole that it is proposed to 
erect a statue in bronze at Ganges (Herault), as a 
tribute to the great services of this eminent botanist. 
The first to recognise the nature of the Phylloxera, 
and one of the first, if not the first, to counsel the 
use of the American resisting stocks whereon to graft 
the finer French varieties, PLancnon indeed deserved 
weil of his country. 


« REICHENBACHIA.’—The second volume cf Mr. 
SANDER’s sumptuous publication contains coloured 
figures of various Orchids, artistically yet faithfully 
drawn, without straining after effect, while the 
analyses in wood engraving supply the necessary 
data for the botanist. These woodcuts, however, 
are rather roughly executed, and not on a par with 
the general “‘get-up” of the work. The text con- 
tains botanical descriptions by Professor Rercumn- 
Baca, and cultural details by Mr. Sanpnr, and is 
written in English, German, and French; while the 
strictly technical details are in Latin, so that the 
requirements of all parties are provided for. The 
following are the plants illustrated in the present 
number :— 


Odontoglossum Harryanum, t. 49.—A magnificent 
species, discovered in New Granada by Ropricurz 
Panrocusa. The broad sepals are rich brown, 
pencilled with yellow lines, The petals are also 
brown with a narrow yellow margin, the lip, large, 
heart-shaped, oblong, with a central yellow keel from 
which radiate purplish stripes. Mr, Sanprr recom- 
mends a cool, moist treatment in summer, keeping 
the plants somewhat drier after flowering, and 
repotting them when the new growths appear. 
In October the plants should be removed to a 
slightly warmer house, and there remain till April, 
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giving the same winter temperature as for O. 
yexillarium, viz., from 57° to 60° Fahrenheit. 

Dendrobium Leechianum X , t. 5.—A hybrid raised 
by Mr. W. Swan out of D. nobile by D.aureum. Five 
years elapsed before the seedling produced flowers. 
The flowers of this fine variety are remarkable for 
their undulated sepals and petals and for their large 
size (54 inches across), “ while the rich claret-purple 
of the labellum is intensified by the purity cf the 
white margin.” It is best grown in baskets, at a 
temperature in summer of 70°—80°, removing the 
plants into a cooler house when their growth is 
completed. 

Phalenopsis speciosa inperalriz, t. 51.—A native of 
the Andaman Islands, where it was discovered by 
General Berxetry. ‘The flowers are of a deep rose- 
purple, with no white markings whatever, and the 
lip is adorned with bright yellow blotches on the 
side lobes. It is best grown in baskets suspended 
from the roof, and, while in growth, requires con- 
siderable heat and moisture, and free exposure to 
light, taking care, however, to shade the foliage from 
the direct rays of the sun. During the winter season 
the temperature should no exceed 70°—75°, The 
plant flowers in August. 

Lelia Schilleriana, t. 52—The sepals and petals 
are of a white or light rose colour, while the label- 
lum is exquisitely pencilled with purple lines and 
adorned with a heavy blotch of the richest purple- 
crimson. Mr. Sanpur recommends it be grown in 
a shaded position in the Cattleya-house, with abun- 
dance of water at the roots during growth, but with 
much less during the dormant period. It should 
be repotted after flowering in early summer, 


RINGING THE VINE.—M. Gustave Rivitre in the 
Revue Horticole recommends the practice of removing 
a thin band of the rind from a shoot some days 
before or during or immediately after flowering. 
The consequences are said to be the increase of the 
size of the berries, the hastening of the ripening pro- 
cess by twelve days, and the promotion of fertilisation. 
The ring should be taken off about 1 inch below the 
bunch—never above it. The decortication ensures 
a marked increase in the amount of sugar in the 
juice, as shown by the analytical tables given. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLES.— The last _ 
number of the fevuwe Horticole contains an excellent 
article, accompanied by a coloured plate illustrative 
of the woolly aphis (Schizoneura lanuginosa). A 
successful insecticide is the following :—Pyrolig- 
neous acid, 1090 parts; salicylic acid, 2 do.; red 
oxide of mercury, 1 do.; fuchsine, 0°25. One portion 
of this solution to thirty of water is requisite when 
the tree is in leaf; in winter it may be applied 
undiluted to the bark by means of a syringe. 


SUTHERLANDIA FRUTESCENS.—With reference 
to the supposed use of Sutherlandia frutescens Pro- 
fessor MacOwan sends us an extract from the Cape 
Times :—“T have had brought to me recognisable 
specimens of the plant now preconised as a remedy 
for cancez. It is Sutherlandia frutescens, a 
leguminous shrub, with showy scarlet flowers and 
large swollen membranous pods. Many wiil know 
the plant from remembering how children make 
playthings of these pods, plucking them with a piece 
of the footstalk adhering, and setting them upside 
down to float on water for toy ‘ducks.’ The outline 
of the pod thus treated is not unlike that of a water 
bird afloat. The plant is figured tolerably well in 
the Botanical Magazine, pl. 181, under the older 
name of Colutea frutescens. It is certainly a surprise 
to find any medical virtue ascribed to the Suther- 
landia, and as many remedies for cancer haye been 
pushed into notice, tried, and found wanting, that 
it would be wellif our Medical Board would, by expe- 
riment settle once for all the reputed value of the 
application. From microscopic investigation of 
degenerated cancer tissue I entertain little hope of a 
successful result, but it is something to ascertain the 
unknown even when the equation works out « = 0. 
The plant used by the natives and by them pointed 
out to the old Dutch colonists as a remedy or pal- 
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liative, is quite different, and certainly has some 
powerful properties. It is Melianthus major, L., 
known as “ Kruitje-voer-mij-nict,” that is, herb- 
touch-me-not, from its heavy foetid smell. I believe 
it is only used externally. P. MacOwan, F.L.S.” 


CULTURE OF MORELS.—We learn from Lu 
Lanterne, a Falaisian journal, that M. Ozov, of 
Falaise, has succeeded in ascertaining by experiment 
the precise conditions of temperature and moisture 
which are required for the germination of the spores 
of these delicious fungi (Morchella). The species 
particularly experimented on is M. conica,and which 
M. Ozou succeeded in growing in April of the pre- 
sent year in his house at a period when it would be 
impossible to find the fungus out-of-doors. It has 
generally been supposed that Morels were parasitic 
on the roots of trees, &c., but this is not berne out by 
M. Ozou’s experiments. The precise conditions under 
which this gentleman has succeeded in causing the 
spores to germinate, as it were, at will, are not in- 
dicated in the article in question. 


Poppies.—Mr, Cavpwett, the Ivies, Wantage, 
Berkshire, sends us some forms of Papaver payoni- 
mum of charming colours, and both double and 
single flowers. The thread-like petals, suggestive of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, and the brilliant colour 
of the selfs and particoloured flowers, make these 
annua! plants pretty additions to the summer borders, 

t is a pity they are so evanescent. 


HAMMERSMITH AND DistrRicT HorRTICUL- 
TURAL Society.—This annual exhibition took 
place cn the 19th inst., and a very pretty display 
indeed was made. Groups arranged for effect were 
a pleasing feature. The amateurs’ exhibits were 
highly creditable, especially when it is remembered 
they are grown in some of the crowded streets of 
Hammersmith, 


A Monster MusHroom.—It is stated in the 
Surrey Comet that a Mushroom was found on Mr. 
Brno’s farm at Chessington, Surrey, which measured 
16 inches across, was 4 feet round, and weighed 
2 Ib. 14 o2z.. 


OPENING OF THF GREAT NORTHERN Hos- 
PITAL.—We understand that on the oceasion of the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of Wares to Hol- 
loway to open the Great Northern Hospital, the 
whole of the floral decorations and three bouquets 
were furnished by the liberality of Mr. B.S. Wirxrans, 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Ho!loway, N. 


ACACIAS.— Baron Vox Mvcecter’s valuable 
Decades proceeds steadily. It comprises a series of 
useful illustrations of 2 genus as remarkable botani- 
cally as economically, and of which many species 
are inmates of ovr conservatories, where their 
beauty in spring is always attractive. In Acacia 
Sotherlandi, A. umbrosa, and A. Bidwilli, the con- 
nective of the anthers often or occasionally ends 
in a gland, as in Prosopis. Very notable among 
these plants are also those of the section Archiden- 
dron, of Albizzia, one species having as many as 
fifteen fruitlets in each flower. This apocarpism— 
a@ rare occurrence among Leguminosse—occurs also 
in a Papuan genus allied to Affonsea, and lately 
described by Dr. Scuumann, 


RHODODENDRON FALCONERI.—When lately at 
Wolverston, we were surprised at seeing, in the 
woodland walk there—a walk full of interesting 
things—a plant of this species, which Mr. Sxepparp 
told us had stood out many years, and has suffered 
little or no injury during the winter or spring, but 
which has not yet flowered, although it had a blossom- 
bud on it this season. This bud, owing to its soft, suc- 
culent nature, was no doubt killed by the frost, 
although the wood-buds, which are nearly as large, 
but more pointed, always escape. Even without the 
flowers this Rhododendron is well worth growing, as 
its foliage is very massive, and highly ornamental, 
the leayes being nearly a foot long, and 4 to 5 
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inches wide, with the under-sides of a dark ferrugi- 
nous hue, and the upper of a pleasing green colour. 
It would seem that Rhododendron Falconeri comes 
from a higher altitude than the other Sikkim kinds, 
as R. Edgworthii and Nuttali were killed the first 
winter after being planted out, and yet the first- 
named has small, very hard wood. It has been 
exceedingly useful to the hybridist in raising new 
varieties, as many have emanated from it, both by 
making it the seed-parent, and by using its pollen, 
and itis a valuable plant for the greenhouse. 


Cuiswick LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC So- 
C!lETY.—On Thursday, the 19th inst., this prosperous 
local Society again held its annual garden party in 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, 
when there was a good attendance of visitors (about 
700), who evidently enjoyed the promenade in the 
grounds. Microscopes, &c., and dried specimens of 
the British flora were exhibited by members, 


WEEVIL-EATEN BROAD BEANS.—it is well- 
known that the Bean-weevil attacks Broad Beans 
during the time the seeds are ripening, and pierces 
them through and through. It is a common opinion 
that weevil-pierced Beans do not germinate, and 
owing to the drought of 1887 the weevil appeared to 
be more active than ever. Some of the London 
wholesale seedsmen had samples of Beans returned 
to them by their customers on the ground that they 
would not grow. In order to put this to the test, 
Messrs. Hurst & Sons, of Houndsditch, E.C., planted 
one hundred of the very worst weevil-pierced Broad 
Beans, and a similar number of Beans without any 
such blemish—these were sown side by side at thé 
new seed trial grounds at Springfield, Chelmsford, 
with the result that the plants are now in bloom and 
setting their pods, and there is not a particle of dif- 
ference in the appearance of the plants. Not one 
appears to have failed; the growth of one is quite as 
good as the other in every respect. The experiment 
should set at rest, for this generation at least, the 
notion that weevil-pierced Beans do not germinate, 
always provided that the cotyledons only are pierced, 
and that the embryo plant be not injured. 


Ramicé FiBReE.—M. Navpin has succeeded in 
cultivating this plant (Boaehmeria nivea) at Antibes, 
where it is quite hardy. B. utilis is also hardy along 
the Mediterranean coast, and might furnish two or 
three cuttings every year; hence the introduction of 
these fibre-producing plants into Algeria or Corsica 
might be of great value. The leaves, moreover, 
make excellent fodder for cattle. 


Kew.—The refreshment pavilion in Kew Gardens 
is being built by the refreshment contractors to the 
Royal Albert Hall, and will be opened to the public 
on August 2. The site chosen is on the east side of 
the Pagoda Vista, and not far from the Temperate- 
house and Miss Norru’s Gallery. It is also stated 
in a Richmond paper that “a new gate at the 
bottom of Lichfield Road, which faces the 
Kew Gardens Station, will shortly be opened, 
and put the gardens within five minutes’ walk 
ef the station.” We believe the pavilion is 
being erected at the cost of the refreshment con- 
tractors, who are to pay a gradually increasing rent 
for the sole right to sell refreshments in the gardens 
during a term of years. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


Ovr illustration on p. 101, fig. 10, shows on a 
somewhat reduced scale three varieties of Picotees 
and five of Carnations. The Picotees at the bottom of 
the woodcut are—the one on the right, Princess Alice, 
a red-edged variety ; and that in the centre, Rev. H. 
Mathews, a pink-edged flower—both of Kirkland’s 
raising. The Carnations shown are show flowers, 
and include the three-coloured flaked Rose of Cas- 
tile, still to be found amongst show flowers. It will 
be observed that the flowers do not present the 
primness of the exhibition card, but are in the con- 
dition in which they were cut from the plants, a con- 
dition more agreeable to many of the profane than 
the artificial regularity of “ dressed” flowers, 
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CHOICE BRITISH FERNS, THEIR VARIETIES AND 
Cutture. By Charles T, Druery, F.LS. 
(Upceott Gill, 170, Strand.) 

Mr. Druery deserves all credit for his endeavours 
to revive and quicken the interest in British Ferns. 
It is one part of a horticulturist’s duty to popularise 
his subject, using the word in its best sense, and to 
demonstrate, amongst other things, that horticulture 
is not the sole appanage of the rich, and that it may 
be practised with but few of the means and appliances 
which a professed gardener, with more or less reason, 
deems necessary. 

The cultivation of hardy Ferns may be recom- 
mended, in the first place, for their extreme beauty 
—this appeals to every one; next, for their deep 
interest—this appeals to the more intelligent; and, 
lastly, for the ease with which, with few exceptions, 
they may be grown—this commends them to the 
amateur with but little time and, perhaps, less means 
to devote to the pursuit of plant growing. The cir- 
cumstance that a very complete collection is now 
grown at Kew—which establishment has also come 
into possession of the rich herbarium of our late 
colleague, Thomas Moore—will doubtless serve to 
recall attention to this exquisite class of plants. 
People will want to know how to collect and how 
to grow them; they will develope an eclectic taste, 
picking out the best (for where all are good some are 
better than others), and for this purpose they will find 
no better guide than this book of Mr. Druery’s. What 
are called viviparous Ferns are common enough, ¢.g., in 
Cypstopteris bulbifera, but no special significance had 
been attached to this adventitious production - of 
buds, till 4 similar phenomenon taking place either 
from the prothallus developed in the ordinary way 
from a spore, or from a corresponding production 
devoloped direct from the frond without the inter- 
vention of a spore, awakened the attention of botanists 
interested in tracing the descent of Ferns from pre- 
existing forms, and in illustrating their relation- 
ships with other groups. By bringing these facts to 
light, fernists, such as Mr. Wollaston, Colonel Jones, 
and Mr. Druery himself, have contributed very 
materially to the solution of a problem of very great 
interest and importance, and have shown of what 
value may be the well-directed observation of 
amateurs. Some portion of Mr. Druery’s work ap- 
peared originally in these columns—a fact which, 
while it precludes the necessity of our making 
extracts from the book, may serve as a good reason 
why we venture to commend the completed book to 
the notice of our readers ! 


THE PANSY. 


Mr. Alexander Lister, nurseryman, of Rothesay, 
has published through Mr. A. Gardner. of Paisley, 
a treatise on the cultivation of the Pansy, in which 
he deals clearly and simply with their propagation 
by seed, and by cuttings, the means to be adopted by 
exhibitors, and the course to be followed when 
greenfly, or spider, or mildew, attack the treasured 
herb, Pansies are so exquisite in their colours, and so 
easy to grow, that we gladly hail any means of 
extending their cultivation, and look forward, not 
without hope, to a time when good taste shall sweep 
away the present arbitrary convention as to form, and 
the fashion set in towards accentuating and developing 
that which Nature has prescribed for an excellent 
purpose in this particular fiower, rather than force 
her to give to a Pansy a form she never intended it 
to have, and which in this case is meaningless. 


FLOWER-GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. By Lewis 
Castle. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 


This is a very serviceable little book, written in 
the fulness of knowledge by one who can pot a Heath 
or write a report with equal facility. The author 
tells his readers how to form town and suburban 
gardens, window gardens, wild gardens, and house- 
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top gardens; he discourses of soils, walks, lawns, 
beds, and borders. He tells us what to grow and 
how to do it, and all in a style very different from 
that of the mere inexperienced scribe who writes 
with a view to his own pocket rather than the benefit 
of his readers. With a view of testing the work we 
turned with interest to the chapters on town gar- 
dening and on the management of a small green- 
house, and found those subjects sufficiently and 
practically treated. The remarks on watering are 
excellent, The number of serviceable evergreens 
for town gardens might have been largely increased. 
Skimmia, Osmanthus, and the comparatively new 
Phillyrea Vilmoriana do admirably in the open air 
in the smokiest situations. 


THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS, &C. Dy 
William Fream, B.Sc., and Horace Cox. 


Mr. Fream has done excellent service by sum- 
marising and condensing some of the principal 
results obtained from the unparalleled series of 
observations, experiments, and analyses, carried on 
at Rothamsted by Sir John Lawes and his aide-de- 
camp Professor Gilbert. The original records are 
hardly adapted for use by cultivators ; moreover, they 
are voluminous, bulky, and scattered through various 
publications during a period of forty years. Mr. 
Fream has selected for summary those reports re- 
lating to the culture of Wheat, Barley, and meadow 
herbage, and he has done his task so well, that we 
hope he may be induced to continue his labours and 
give us similar summaries with respect to Potato 
and root crops, to the feeding of animals, to the 
relations between vegetation and climate, and other 
of the many subjects to which attention has been 
paid at Rothamsted. 


FREESIAS FROM SHEDS. 


Peruars it is not generally known amongst ad- 
mirers of these charming bulbous plants that they 
can easily be grown from seeds, and be had in bloom 
about four months from the time of sowing. At the 
present time we have, standing in a cold frame, 
thirteen 6-inch pots, each containing: eight to ten 
plants, raised from a packet of seeds sown about the 
middle of February last. All the plants have flower- 
stems, and a good many of the stems have one or 
two flowering branches springing from their sides. 
The first flowers began to open early last month 
(June), and from that time to the present there has 
been quite a profusion of bloom, filling the air with 
fragrance, particularly at night, to a considerable 
distance round the spot where the plants stand, and 
there is apparently much gaiety and sweetness still 
forthcoming. 

Our packet, from the seedsman, was labelled 
Freesia refracta alba; but, besides white flowers, we 
have some with one to three petals marked with 
bright orange; other flowers are of a pale citron 
hue; these are larger than the rest. 

The culture of Freesias from seeds is most simple, 
and appears to be devoid of the disappointment 
which sometimes attends their growth from bulbs. 
By sowing seed at intervals—say in February, April, 
and again in June—it would be easy to have a good 
supply of these flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn months. Besides, if properly treated after 
flowering, the bulbs of seedling plants would come in 
useful for forcing and growing the following season. 

In sowing the seeds, the cultural directions printed 
on the packet were not followed. In our case an 
8-inch pot was crocked, and filled with a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand ; after watering the surface, the 
seeds were sown and covered lightly over. The pot 
was then placed in a pit prepared for growing 
Cucumbers. In about ten days the seeds germi- 
nated, and as soon as the seedlings were fit to 
handle they were carefully taken from the seed-pot 
and pricked over the surfaces of some prepared 
3-inch pots, eight to ten of the seedlings being 
dibbled into a pot. When filled, the pots were put 
back into the Cucumber pit, standing them on a 


shelf at the back, near the glass. Here they soon 
became established, and grew very sturdy, eventually 
looking much stronger and healthier than plants we 
had grown from old bulbs. About the beginning of 
May, the small pots being full of healthy roots, a 
shift into a 6-inch pot was given them, using a com- 
post of loam, peat, some fresh horse-droppings passed 
through a half-inch sieve, and some sand. In pot- 
ting the plants the roots were disturbed as little as 
possible. They were now put into a cold frame, a 
mat being thrown over the glass at night. Water 
was given carefully at first, and the frame was kept 
rather close for a time. Soon after this shift some 
of the plants began to throw up flower-stems; when 
these had advanced in growth a little weak manure- 
water, prepared from stable-dung, was given, and the 
forwardest of the stems in a little time began to 
expand flowers, others followed in their wake, until 
we have had quite a mass of bloom for some weeks 
past. J. W. [The flowers sent with this note had 
stalks of 1 foot in height, were fully developed, and 
perfumed like Violets. Ep.] 


DISEASE OF ORNITHOGALUM. 
Pouccrnta Lintacnarum, Duby. 


A rew weeks ago Mr. William Cross, of Lytham, 
Lancashire, was good enough to send to the office of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle numerous specimens of 
leaves of Ornithogalum umbellatum, L., infested 
with a fungus new to Britain, named Puccinia 
Liliacearum. He wrote :—“ The disease is of a most 
virulent nature, and has completely killed thousands 
of plants in a few days.” Mr. Cross was led to send 
this communication by seeing the account of Orni- 
thogalum nutans, L., destroyed by Heterosporium 
Ornithogali, as published in the number of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for May 26, 1888, p. 658. The 
accompanying illustration (fig. 11) will explain 
the appearances presented by the new fungus. On 
the right are the tips of two leaves of Ornithoga- 
lum umbellatum, L., thickly infested with the 
Puccinia, which grows on both sides of the leaves. 
It will be observed that the leaf-tips have been 
narrowed or contracted and dried up by the growth 
of the fungus within the leaves. Wach leaf is 
covered with innumerable at first orange and then 
black pustules, which, on being magnified twenty 
diameters, are seen asin the centre of the illustra- 
tion. The entire substance of each infected leaf-tip 
is filled with the mycelium of the fungus. The 
growth of the spores within the pustules at length 
bursts the epidermis of the leaf, as illustrated, and 
whenripe the spores are scattered out. The spores, 
which are larger in size than is usual with 
Puccinia, are shown enlarged 400 diameters at the 
bottom of the illustration; they are variable in 
both size and form, smooth, and bright yellowish or 
orange-brown in colour. An interesting account is 
given of this fungus, drawn up from examples for- 
warded by Mr. Cross, in the Wesley Naturalist for 
June, and written by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, of 
Carlisle. Mr. Cross’ examples have been sent to 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
Worthington G. Smith, Dunstable. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDUM, 


ps 
SILENE PENDULA RUBERRIMA, 


WuereE this annual is wanted for masses in the 
flower garden next spring, no time should be lost in 
sowing seed. Having placed a crock over each of 
the holes in the bottom of shallow boxes, strew a 
few handfuls of half-rotten leaves over them, filling 
to within an inch of the top with ordinary garden 
soil, or, better still, sifted waste soil from under the 
potting-bench, Make this firm and level with a 
piece of board, then sow the seeds thinly, and cover 
lightly ; water through a fine rose, put into a frame 
and keep close until the young plants appear, when 
sufficient air should be admitted to prevent the 


plants from making a weakly growth, and as soon as 
large enough, prick out in boxes or on a warm border, 
at from 4 to 6 inches apart, giving water through a 
rose, as before, to settle the soil about the roots. 
Thus treated, nice sturdy little plants will be secured 
for transplanting in the beds as soon as autumn 
frosts render the removal of their summer occupants 
necessary. Plants of the rose and white varieties of 
this showy and very useful spring-flowering subject 
may be raised in the same way as indicated above. 


Rosa RUGOSA. 


This Japanese Rose hasa fine, distinct ornamental 
foliage, and the pure white flowers are very useful for 
cutting before they become fully open. Seeds may be 
sown ina box filled with sandy soil and covered 
lightly. When large enough, prick them out in a 
nursery bed, 6 inches apart, preparatory to being 
finally transplanted where they are intended to 
flower. 


MIGNONETTE FoR WINTER AND SPRING FLOWERING. 


This is a good time to sow Mignonette seed— 
Golden Queen and Garaway’s White are two excel- 
lent varieties—to raise plants for cutting from during 
the winter and spring months. If for pot work, sow 
thinly in 43-inch pots filled with sandy loam, cover- 
ing lightly with some of the same, water through a 
fine rose, and stand the pots in a cool frame, shading 
from sunshine until the plants appear, when they 
should have plenty of light and air, and be thinned 
out to three in each pot; the object being to secure 
sturdy plants. If large supplies are required, a hot- 
water pit, having a south aspect, should be devoted 
to them, sowing the seed thinly over the bed, and 
afterwards admitting sufficient air to prevent the 
plants from making a spindly growth. 


CELOSIA P AMIDALIS PLUMOSA, 


In order to raise a stock of plants of this showy 
decorative annual for he spring embellishment of 
stove and.warm greenhouse, a pinch of seed should 
be sown forthwith in a shallow pan, covering it 
lightly with fine soil; water, and place in heat near 
the glass. When the young plants are large enough, 
prick them out 2 inches apart in a box filled with light 
vichsoil; ater, put back in heat, and shade for a few 
days from s: n until the roots have taken to the soil ; 
afterwards pot singly into 83-inch pots, and again 
into 48’s before the roots become matted. H. W. W. 


ANCHUSAS ITALICA AND SEMPERVIRENS. 


These beautiful Alkanets belong to the order of 
Borageworts, and the first named is a most desirable 
plant to have in the herbaceous border, where it 
grows from 3 to 4 feet high, and is strikingly effective 
on account of its exceedingly free floriferous habit, 
and the very rich deep blue of its blooms. These are 
about the size of a shilling, and for depth of colour 
rival those of the well-known Gentiana acaulis ; and 
as there are so few plants that have flowers of that 
hue that attain much size, the Anchusa italica ought 
to be better known than it is. To have it do well 
the soil where it is to be planted should be broken 
up deeply, and have some rotten manure worked in 
below, to which the roots will go down and be inde- 
pendent of water when dry weather sets in. The 
way to propagate Anchusa italica is by seeds or 
off sets; the last named may be remoyed early 
in spring as soon as the leaves show, and the latter 
sown, when ripe, either in the open or under a hand- 
lighs, to be planted therefrom when strong enough, 
where they are to remain. A. sempervirens is a 
British species, and well adapted for growing in the 
wild garden or by the sides of woodland walks or 
drives, where it is very attractive and strong enouglt 
to take care of itself. J. 8. 


FoxGLoves. 


For the wild garden, or for forming clumps in the 
back of shrubbery borders, these plants are unrivalled. 
Although there are several foreign kinds, there are 
none to equal our native species, or at least the 
improved forms of these, known as Digitalis gloxini- 
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flora, which have long towering spikes thickly 
studded with large drooping bell-shaped flowers, 
beautifully mottled or spotted in the throat. If seed 
be obtained from a good type of the one last referred 
to, much variety will be afforded, as many will 
come of different shades of purple, and others white, 
with rich markings, and the mixture of all these 
together is very pleasing, the plants showing well if 
planted on knolls. The time to sow the seed is 
as soon as it is ripe, when it should be gathered and 
dried, and at once scattered on ground that has 
been made smooth on the surface ; this should then be 
covered with fine soil, and a handlight placed over; 
and the young plants when they appear should be 
fully exposed to the air. As soon as large enough 
to handle it will be necessary to prick them out in 
rows or beds, where they may remain to grow on 
till they are strong enough to plant out. Although 
Foxgloves do fairly well under shade, they are 
much finer in the open. In cases where it is desired 
to increase any that are considered extra good, cut 
away the spikes immediately the best bloom is over, 
when the plants will throw out side shoots, which 
when taken off carefully with roots, and, planted 
and watered, will quickly become re-established, 
JS. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


—— se 


Succutent Pants are those which have stems or 
leayes,usually thick andfleshy, and which are eminently 
suited to withstand long periods of drought. This 
property renders them useful for standing in places 
where more tender things would rapidly succumb. 
These plants are so dissimilar to most others in 
habit, that a fair proportion of well selected sorts 
gives an additional character to the collection, be- 
sides breaking the monotony, common to many other 
plants. Moreover, they are of themselves meriting 
of cultivation in every place where the necessary 
accommodation can beafforded them, They are mostly 
of easy cultivation, succeeding, where it would in 
cases be difficult to establish other plants—such as 
in covered corridors, balconies, where water cannot 
be freely used. A good soaking about once or 
twice a week being usually quite sufficient for their 
requirements ; but in any case, however often they 
may be watered, it is important that it should only 
be applied when the plants are tolerably dry, and 
then giving a thorough soaking. At all times they 
should have as much direct sunshine as possible, 
with a good circulation of air, giving it more or less 
according to the temperature in which the different 
species are growing, but it is well nigh impossible 
to injure these plants with sun and air, provided the 
temperature for the warmer kinds is kept up. They 
may be potted at any convenient season, but in the 
case of such genera as Haworthia, Gasteria, and 
others, which are nearly annual-rooted, the sooner 
in the season that it is done the better. The 
soil best suited for them is a friable loam, 
with a good sprinkling of sharp sand and 
nearly one-fourth of the whole should be of pounded 
brick and old mortar. Well mix the compost, and 
in potting, firstly, remove any damaged or decayed 
leaves (if any) round the base of the plant, so that 
when the plant is stood in the pot the bottom leaves 
all but lie on the rim ; the lowering of the plants in- 
duces the production of fresh roots. Ram the soil 
quite firmly, and especially round the sides and the 
collar of the plants. After potting be careful not 
to over-water. It may seem unnecessary to add 
that the drainage should be extra good. Of the 
score or so of genera—which go to make up the 
bulk of succulent plants—perhaps no genus is better 
known than the Agaves. A. americana—the so- 
called American Aloe—with its variegated variety, 
are two well-know plants, and nearly hardy. A. 
americana pictais a smaller form, with the variegation 
along the middle of the leaf, instead of at the edges, 
as in variegata; it is a distinct and handsome 
variety. Of more massive species, solatorum, Sal- 
miana, and Hookeri may be mentioned; they are all 
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green, bnt vary considerably in the depth of colour, 
These are noble plants for large conservatories, 
winter gardens, and the like. Of a more accommo- 
dating habit is A. striata, and its varieties A. stricta 
and A. recurva; they are handsome narrow-leayed 
sorts, somewhat similar to Bonapartea juncea. 

A. filifera, with its white filamentous edged 
leaves and dense dwarf habit, is one of the best 
There are several varieties of A. filifera differing in 
the quantity and length of their filaments. A. 
Victoria Regina is a small gem, taking many years 
to grow to about a foot high. The general aspect 
of the plant is similar to A. filifera, but it has no 
threads or filiments, and the leaves are more rigid, 
and nicely striped with greyish-white lines. A. 
dasylirioides, A. Kerchovei, A. xylacantha, and A, 
lophantha, are medium growers, and distinct sorts. 

Gasterias.—Of this genus only a few are usually 
found in gardens, of which, verrucosa, maculata, 
acinacwifolia, and nigricans, are the best, A sunny 
shelf in the greenhouse suits them best. The same 
position also suits the Haworthias, of which there 
are many beautiful species. They are all dwarf 
plants, rarely more than a few inches high, forming 
small dense rosettes of leaves, frequently beautifully 
marked with pearly incrustations. Amongst the 


Fig. 11.—pPuccINIA LILIACEARUM. (SEE Pp. 104), 


best sorts may be mentioned, margaritifera, radula, 
clariperla, attenuata, cuspidata, cymbiformis, Rein- 
waratii, retusa, tortuosa, tessellata, arachnoides, and 
coarctata ; these are best grown in small pots. 
Aloes are nearly allied to Haworthias, but, with 
one or two exceptions, they are not so ornamental ; 
and requiring as they do a few degrees more 
heat, are not so accommodating. Moreover, 
they have a larger habit, and do not nearly do so well. 
Nevertheless, where succulents are appreciated a 
few should be included—especially the dwarfer, 
prettily-marked-leaved kinds, such as Saponaria 
albocincta, Greenii, serra and tricolor. Ciliata is 
a good flowering species, and makes a good pillar 
plant; frutescens also flowers well, and may be 
trained into large bush form for placing in the 
conservatory in winter. ‘There are many other 
greenhouse succulent plants worthy of being included, 
such as Cotyledon arborea, Senecio pyramidalis, 
Sempervivums, and Mesembryanthemums, some of 
which are singular looking plants, with merely a 
pair of connate leaves so closely applied that there 
is only a slight elliptical opening left between them, 
as seen in nuciforme and truncatellum. Another 
section of them, of which M. tigrinum and felinum 
may be instanced, with their large toothed leaves, 
in little rosettes and solitary yellow flowers. ‘Che 
flowering Mesembryanthemums are showy, but 
their only opeaing in sunshine is against them, 


M. Cladius, however, being an exception, flowering, 
when in season, at all times. 

Cactuses are all more or less succulent, but they 
vary very much in character, from the tiny Mammil- 
larias to the stately Cereuses, such as Jamacaru, 
peruvianus, Tweedier, and many others with their 
curiously spined, angled, or fluted, cylindrical stems 
rising, if allowed, to a great height, while others are 
of a trailing habit, such as grandiflorus, nycticalus 
and MacDonaldix—which produce their immense 
blossoms at night—there are also intermediate forms 
more suited to smaller structures, such as Pilocereus 
senilis, the Old Man Cactus, Melocactus communis, 
the Turk’s-cap Cactus, the various Echinocereus and 
Echinocactus, with their curiously ribbed stems, clad 
with numerous tufts of formidable spines, which usually 
begets them the respect they require. These Cactuses 
are benefited by having a few degrees more heat 
when making their growth than is usual in winter 
gardens and conservatories; but if they are not 
required to grow much they will do very well in 
sunny corners of such structures, of course taking 
care that they are not over-watered, as this will cause 
decay sooner than a low temperature. For flowering 
none surpass the old flat leaf-like stemmed (Phyl- 
locactus) sorts, such as Jenkinsonii and anguliger. 
Their flowers are not so large as some of the Cereuses, 
but they make up for this in quantity and in the 
time they last in flower. They are all propagated 
readily from offsets or cuttings, which are best put 
in a warm sand-bed ; they soon root, and may then 
be potted up in the compost already recommended. 
Never shade them, and, unless when making growth, 
always water sparingly. They are easiest managed 
when a part of a house can be devoted to them. 
Many Euphorbias are very similar to the Cereuses 
both in appearance and treatment. F. Ross, Bletch- 
ingley. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


Srrawsernries.—As soon as the fruit 1s gathered, 
the plants which are to remain for another season 
should have the runners trimmed off, and the mulch- 
ing cleared away. The plants should then have 
some of the older and the useless leaves cut away, 
which will encourage the production of fresh growth, 
the plants becoming furnished with good healthy 
foliage again before winter, ensuring stronger crowns 
than would be the case if the plants were left un- 
trimmed. Iam no advocate for the removal of the 
whole of the foliage after the plants have done bear- 
ing, asI think it tends to weaken the crowns. The 
late varieties should have all the runners not re- 
qnired for layering taken off. 

Gathering Fruit—The weather of late has been 
the worst possible for this purpose, and where large 
quantities of fruit are required for preserving pur- 
poses, it is a difficult matter to catch them in a dry 
condition. The only way to meet the difficulty is, 
when a favourable day does occur, to put on all hands, 
and get the fruit gathered quickly. Here we are 
gathering Currants of sorts and spreading them out 
in the vineries to dry, as another week’s wet weather 
would have spoiled half the crop. Red Currants for 
jelly making should be gathered as soon as the 
berries are just nicely coloured, and before they 
become deep red. Kentish Cherries will now need 
close watching, for to have them in a fit condition 
for bottling they require to be gathered just at a 
certain stage. The best way to ascertain when they 
are ready is to take a fruit or two, and while holding 
the fruit in the left hand, pull the stalk with the 
right, and if it comes away easily, with the stone 
attached, the sooner they are gathered the better. 

Strawberries for bottling whole must be gathered 
while frm, which is before they are fully ripe, other- 
wise they will not keep. The Oxonian is one of the 
best varieties for this purpose. 

Grafted Trees—These had better be looked to, 
and if the scions are growing well the bindings may 
be removed entirely, taking care that on trees in the 
open the young shoots from the grafts are properly 
secured against damage by wind, and if the scions 
have made about 3 feet of growth the points should 
be pinched out. 

Wall trees should have young shoots properly 
trained to fill their respective positions, and all the 
laterals pinched in to one or two buds, taking out 
the points of the shoots when they have made about 
3 feet of growth. 

Cordon trees may be allowed to grow as much as 
they will, merely keeping the laterals pinched. 4, 
Ward, Stoke Edith Park, Hereford. 
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Turnies—.A good breadth of these useful vege- 
tables should now be sown for giving a supply 
throughout the winter. This sowing will produce 
roots of a moderate size that may be relied on to 
keep sound during that period of the year. led 
Globe (Veitch’s) is undoubtedly one of the best 
varieties for this purpose, but it is also advisable to 
sow a small quantity of Chirk Castle for latest use. 
The fact of this variety keeping firm longer than any 
other white-fleshed turnip overrules any objection on 
account of its black skin. It is not necessary to 
make any great preparations for this crop, and as a 
rule manure will not be necessary unless the ground 
is very poor, and if any be given it should consist of 
bone-dust or something equally rich in phosphates 
in preference to anything that contains much 
nitrogen. A piece of ground from which an early 
Potato crop has been cleared will be suitable, fork- 
ing over lightly, breaking it down well and levelling 
it, and the seed should be sown in rows 2 feet apart, 
and the plants thinned as soon as they are ready, 
leaving them 9 inches apart in the rows. It is well 
to sow plenty of seed in case the flea should attack 
the plants, and if that should occur give a good dress- 
ing of wood-ashes and soot in a dry state when the 
leaves are damp, and repeat as often as may be 
necessary. An occasional hoe:ng to keep down weeds 
will be all the attention the crop will require 
until full grown. All Cabbage beds should 
be cleared of stumps. &c., as soon as_ possible 
after cutting the heads, or considerable im- 
poverishment of the ground to no purpose will 
ensue; but if it be deemed advisable, a few rows 
only may be left to form sprouts, these often proving 
yery useful early in the winter after the Savoys are 
used. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


HOME GORRESPONDENGE, 


———— 


(> Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence af local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it ts desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists, 

Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, §¢., are also solicited. 


PASSIFLORA EDULIS (GRENADILLA FIG).—A 
fine example of this stove or warm greenhouse 
climber growing a 10-inch pot stood on the border 
in the corner of a small house at Common Hill, 
Mrs. Clay’s pretty place, near Ilfracombe, trained 
up the back wall and down one of the rafters, and 
carrying a very heavy crop of fruit, is well worthy of 
notice in the pages of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The 
roots haye pushed through the pot into the border, 
otherwise a plant having its roots confined to a 
10-inch pot could not possibly support such a spread 
of foliage and heavy crop of fruit as the one observed 
is carrying. Mr. Dadds, the gardener, states that 
the fruit is much appreciated for dessert when eaten 
withcreamand sugar. When fully grownit is about the 
size of an ordinary Hlruge Nectarine, having a horny 
skin, which turns from a glossy green to brown when 
the fruit is ripe. The fruit contains a large number of 
seeds, and possesses a peculiar flavour. The species 
can be easily raised by seed or cuttings putin in the 
ordinary way in a hotbed orany other structure afford- 
ing heat and moisture, shifting the young plants 
into larger pots, as they require more room at the 
roots, using a compost of four parts sandy loam and 
one of leaf-mould. It is a rapid grower, but the 
shoots should not be stopped—only thinned out to 
prevent crowding. If fruited in pots liberal surface- 
dressing of Beeson’s manure should be given once or 
twice a week before giving water at the roots while 
the plants are swelling their fruits. H. W. Ward. 


TURNING PLANTS OUT-OF-DOORS.—The bene- 
ficial results of this practice are much more marked 
if the subjects have been prepared for the change; 
if this has not been done, the plants are apt to lose 
about as much as they gain. Although the temperature 
outside may be as high as that maintained indoors, 
yet generally the difference in humidity is so different, 
that should bright sunny weather follow, the plants 
are very likely to flag, when if remedial measures 
are not immediately applied, much injury may be 
done A capital plan is to have a sort of skeleton 
greenhouse or frame over which a shading is spread, 


and which can be rolled up in the usual way when 
not wanted. This shading is also extremely handy 
to let down in the autumn nights when there is likely 
to be danger from frost. Thick Hessians or 
“Forfar Scrim” is good cheap material to use 
for this purpose—or, better, if some of the 
mineralised shadings be used. These shadings will 
also throw off a considerable amount of water, 
if they are given a good slope,.and fixed so that 
they are fully stretched when let down. It is 
also important that these plants are placed in sucha 
position as to prevent their getting water-logved, and 
also the ingress of worms. It is a good plan to 
arrange the plants in lines, and standing the pots on 
a couple of parallel strips of wood, or similar contri- 
vance, a few inches high; this method affords good 
drainage, and it is rather difficult for worms to gain 
entrance. After the plants are arranged in position, 
fill in the spaces between the pots with coal-ashes, 
or other plunging material. This protects the roots, 
and greatly reduces the amount of labour in water- 
ing. In selecting a site, choose a sheltered, yet open 
position, which with the aid of the appliances men- 
tioned, many of the more tender Cape and New 
Holland subjects may be turned out with advantage. 
Ff, Ross. : 


COLOURED POTATOS.—If Mr. Grant will apply 
to Mr. R. Dean, Ealing, W., in the winter, he will 
certainly be able to obtain Rufus Potato through 
him; other growers may have it also. Some growers 
have a peculiar liking for coloured Potatos, and there 
can be no doubt but that some truly first-rate sorts 
beyond those named hide their goodness under 
coloured skins. Radstock Beauty, carmine blotched ; 
Reading Russet, bright red; The Dean, violet; 
and the popular Beauty of Hebron, pink; are 
first-rate sorts, which it will be hard to excel. 
As the Vicar of Laleham Potato has received such 
excellent notice at Mr. Grant’s hands, and is with- 
out doubt very widely grown, some sketch of its 
origin may not be out of place. The actual Vicar 
of Laleham, the little riverside Middlesex parish, 
where all that remained of Matthew Arnold was so 
recently laid to rest, was a few years ago the Rey. 
Mr. Peake. That gentleman, who has since betaken 
himself to another sphere of labour, was a real lover 
of Potatos, a raiser in a somewhat haphazard way of 
some seedlings, and withal a very genial gentleman. 
One autumn, a few years ago, he called upon me to 
show me three or four Potatos, small, but pretty, and 
of a purplish colour. They were the product of two 
very diverse parents—Paterson’s Victoria, once such 
a popular and first-rate flattish white round, and of 
Red Emperor, a bad Potato, esteemed very handsome 
then, but a moderate cropper, and peculiarly subject 
to the disease. Nverybody knows the origin of Vic- 
toria, but Red Emperor was, no doubt, of Brazilian 
origin, as I grew stocks of it once which had been 
brought home from Brazil. The few Potatos Mr. 
Peake brought me were left for growth the following 
year, and the produce, though not even then large, 
was excellent, and indicated a first-class variety. Mr. 
Peake called to see my produce, and finding I gave the 
new comer a good character. suggested that it 
merited a name. I agreed, and then he intimated 
that as we had a Rector of Woodstock he saw no 
reason why there should not be a Vicar of Laleham. 
That name was adopted for the Potato, and as such 
it has won honour for itself and some udos, I 
hope, for its namesake and raiser. I always re- 
gretted that the Vicar was not a white-skinned 
variety. Had it been so it would long ere now have 
been one of the most popular of market sorts. As it 
is, it ought to find a big sale as a late spring stock in 
the market. I did not feel satisfied with the quality 
of the Vicar, asits flesh is hardly—in my soil at least— 
of that flaky, mealy quality which marked its parent 
Victoria. A cross between the Vicar and that 
excellent but sparse-cropping white, Woodstock 
Kidney, however, gave in the Dean just what I 
desire, as I regard that as almost a perfect Potato. 
It is rounder than the Vicar, has a rougher coat, and 
of deeper hue, whilst its flesh is tinged with yellow 
like that of the Victoria and Woodstock Kidney. 
I have always found a little yellow in the flesh of a 
Potato indicated flavour, whilst too much not un- 
frequently meant closeness. I have therefore pre- 
ferred the Dean to the Vicar, as the former is a dis- 
tinct improvement. My experience of seedling 
Potatos has been, that really fine kinds often take 
three or four years to show their true characters—some 
take even longer. A promising kind may fail to 
give size in its tubers for three or four years, but 
presently the real character is fully developed, and 
if remains permanently fixed. The particular 


Potato inquired about by Mr. Grant—Rufus—is a 
seedling from Marly Rose crossed with Mr. Fenn’s 
small but good red kidney, Bountiful; that also 
has a yellow tinge in the flesh, and although, 
like Bountiful, the tops are not very robust, the 
tubers are large and of even size; they materially 
resemble those of Vermont Beauty when it was 
first grown in this country. It is nof unnatural that 
crosses between white and coloured Potatos should 
produce sorts of each colour, and of intermediate 
shades, but it is unusual to find two coloured kinds 
producing pure white forms; that has often hap- 
pened in the course of my crossing and raising 
experience. J have usually found the pollen parent 
to be the most marked m its effects upon the 
produce, but thereis noabsoluterule. We have sucha 
wealth of good Potatos, however, that it is very 
difficult to raise any better ones. A. D. 


NECTARINES IN SUCCESSION. —I_ herewith 
enclose three fruits of Violette Hative Nectarine, 
taken from different parts of one tree, the branches 
of which are taken through holes in the partition 
into houses earlier and later than the one in which 
the tree is planted. The three successions have for 
several years finished satisfactorily. The earliest 
fruits commenced to stone when the latest were in 
bloom—a condition ot things which I had previously 
some doubt of when applied to the Peach or Netar- 
ine. It has, however, proved a valuable method of 
producing a succession of fruit from one and the 
same tree, and I send you the specimens in ease any 
of your readers should doubt the possibility of the 
same having been accomplished. Geo. Fennell, The 
Gardens, Kairlawn, Tunbridge, July 12. [A yery 
interesting case, as the roots were subjected to a 
uniform, the shoots to a variable temperature. The 
earliest fruit was dead ripe, one would require another 
fortnight, and the latest a month to be ripe. Bp.] 


THE NON-WARRANTY OF SEEDS.— Willi you 
allow me to say a few words on this important sub- 
ject to the retail seed dealer, and how the non- 
warranty clause first came about? As I was insome 
way connected with the first trial that took place in 
the Queen’s Bench on the seed adulteration after 
the passing of the then called new Act to prevent 
the adulteration of seeds, the affair is still vivid in 
my memory, I may recapitulate a few of the facts, 
as appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle special report 
at the time of the trial, and of which the retail trade 
appear not to have taken the least notice, and not 
until within the last year or two has the subject 
received any attention whatever. But the wholesale 
trade was alive to the matter, and hence the non- 
warranty clause. The case turned on the adulteration 
or colouring of Trifolium with sulphurous acid gas— 
yearling or old seed had been coloured to represent 
new growing seed, but of course was perfectly useless. 
I myself tested the growth of the seed; but on the 
trial that went for nothing; it was bought by sample, 
and, according tothe judge's decision, though a frand 
had been perpetrated, the bulk compared with the 
sample; though good or bad, that was immaterial so 
long as bulk and sample agreed. The bulk of the 
doctored seed came to hand at the end of the season; 
there was a great hurry about it—in fact, so urgent 
were the farmers that it was delivered to several at 
the railway station, never coming into the seedsman’s 
premises, proving that the seed could haye been 
tampered with only before transit, exonerating the 
seedsman from any blame, beyond error of judgment, 
which scores fell into besides the same season. He 
was the only man in the United Kingdom who 
protested against it and took the matter up on public 
grounds for the benefit priacipaily of the farming 
community, and contested it in the Queen’s Bench, 
in London, thereby doing more service to the farmer 
than any man then living. Several samples and 
bulks of seed coming from the same source that 
same season were excellent in growth, throwing the 
seedsman off his guard. Inthe latter part of the season 
through the urgent demand, there was not time to 
test the growth, hence the. error. After this trial 
the non-warranty affairappeared. Asa witness I will 
narrate a few facts to show what the retail man may 
expect. I had with me a trial book of seeds showing 
the testing of 700 samples that season under the 
seedsman in question, to show it was the custom of 
good houses to test the growth of seeds before send- 
ing them out, the seedsman in question being 
very particular in this respect. But the 
judge wanted further proof than this, so I, 
myself, went to. three of the principal London 
houses, asking them to come forward and testify 
as to the custom of the London trade testing 
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the growth of seeds before sending them out, but 
not one of these would do so. One gentleman who 
was for the opposition, was touched upon this point 
by the seedsman’s counsel—he was connected 
with a London firm now defunct, and, I think 
the man likewise, but if he still lives he may 
remember stating that it was not the general 
custom of the trade to test the growth of seeds 
before sending them out; and this, in my im- 
pression, greatly injured the seedsman’s cause. 
This very gentleman was a witness before the select 
committee of the House of Commons on the seed 
adulteration before the passing of the Seed Adultera- 
tion Act, and to inquiries there stated it was the 
custom of the London trade to test the growth of 
everything before it was sent out. Here was 2 man 
as a Government witness giving opposite accounts. 
Tiad the retail trade been half awake, as the whole- 
sale trade were, this subject ought to have been 
followed up all through the country, and a society 
formed for their protection; I have for years seen 
the necessity of such a society, and the retail 
trade ought to have seen at once the necessity of 
protecting themselves. A single individual coming 
forward having experienced a gross fraud, show- 
ing his desire to serve the public with genuine 
articles, and fighting single-handed a powerful 
society—if there isa champion amongst seedsmen 
he ought to be the one. Ido not think it speaks 
much in favour of the retail trade to allow a single 
individual to be ruined in a good cause and a power- 
ful society opposing. A society would not in any 
way benefit me, as I have entirely left the trade, as 
my card will show; but after being many years con- 
nected with the trade I still feel interested in it. 
Apologising for trespassing on your space. Fuir 
Play. 


HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRY.—That this fruit does 
not find a place in our fruiterers’ shops in our large 
towns is somewhat singular and disappointing, the 
flavour being much liked for its piquancy, even if 
the fruit at its best is only a small one. Many 
growers having been supplied with plants which were 
either male or female only, have necessarily not 
succeeded in fruiting it, and have condemned it as 
unfruitful, and this belief has spread—it not having 
become generally known that the male flower is pro- 
duced on one plant, and the female on another. 
Given runners selected from a plantation in good 
bearing, and therefore of mixed sexes, the fruitful- 
ness of a new plantation is assured, and when the 
plants are once possessed, the formation of new 
beds, whenever found necessary, presents no difficul- 
ties. I have found the plant do best on a border 
facing north, that is, behind a tall hedge or wall, so 
as to secure some amount of shade from the 
sap, and a cool soil; in warm positions the 
p'ants do not usually set their fruits so well, 
possibly because it sets its fruits rather late, 
when in the generality of summers the soil is 
getting in such positions exhausted of its moisture. 
A good distance to plant the runners is 1 foot apart 
ia the rows, and the latter at 2 feet or rather more 
apart ifthe soil be good. It increases fruitfulness 
ia the plants if the runners are allowed to root in the 
rows the first year, as then there will be no want of 
a due mixture of male and female plants. The 
plantation in the second year may have the alleys 
between the lines reduced to 1 foot in width, by per- 
mitting the rooted runners to extend 6 inches on 
each side of the originalrow. In the third year— 
and it is not advisable to destroy the plantation until 
it is six or seven years old, or at any rate before a 
new one is in full bearing—the alleys may be allowed 
to become overrun with the runners, and every third 
original row cleared out with the spade to form an 
alley between what will then be beds of two rows 
each. By following up this method of renewal, 
but in various ways, the plants may be kept in bear- 
ing for the time stated. As a manure for the Haut- 
bois there is nothing better in easily accessible 
materials, than leaf-mould and Mushroom bed dung 
spread over the plants during the winter. As the 
fruits are borne on tall stalks there is seldom any 
occasion to mulch the soil with short straw to pre- 
serye them from the dirt, yet in all dry soils a mulch 
is an improvement so long as the alleys remain open. 
Now is a good time to Jay down plantations, M. W. 


WHAT IS AN ‘“‘ HERBACEOUS” PLANT ?—At 
p. 73 Mr. E. Jenkins asks the above question, but it 
is quite clear, from his remarks, that he has little or 
nothing further to learn on that particular point. 
To many persons, however, the term “ herbaceous” 
is bewildering, and is the cause of endless disputes 


at horticultural shows; such being the case would it 
not be better to substitute the word “perennial,” so 
that the wording of a class in prize schedules may 
read thus—“ Hardy perennial plants.” There are 
now so many caulocarpic plants exhibited as her- 
baceous—under misapprehensicn of the word—that 
it seems to me the time has arrived for widening 
the field to admit them. Of course ina class worded 
as suggested it is quite possible for mistakes to occur 
sometimes, but I think they would be less frequent 
than they have been in the past. J. Horsefield, Heytes- 
bury. 


CABBAGES. —I have seen during the past few 
days some few excellent new Cabbages, which bear 
special merits, and are well worthy of mention. At 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ trial grounds, Reading, out 
of myriads of Cabbages in trial, and all having 
exactly the same treatment, there stood out specially 
early and excellent Sutton’s Little Gem, a very 
dwarf emerald-green variety, very distinct, and with 
solid hearts, which seems to be a “gem” indeed in 
a large family. The second Cabbage is Sutton’s 
Selected Dwarf, larger than the first, with hearts 
of the usual conical form, but every one so firm, 
white, and handsome thet the variety commanded 
attention. I should regard this kind for garden use 
as a very prince amongst Cabbages. The plants 
will stand very close together, and for small gardens 
would prove a great boon. The selected stock of 
Sutton’s Dwarf Biood-Red, or pickling Cabbage, is 
also a very noticeable strain, and one which should 
for ever supersede the old huge leafy stocks of 
pickling Cabbages. Ifthe heads are less big, they 
are firmer, deeper in colour, less hard in texture, 
and less strong in flavour. It is a very pretty as 
well as a very ‘superior pickling Cabbage. At 
Heckfield Place Gardens, Mr. Wildsmith drew 
special attention to a Cabbage named Veitch’s 
Earliest of All—of course a somewhat pretentious 
designation, because some other Cabbages which are 
smaller-hearted are earlier ; but for a large or rather 
good-sized garden Cabbage, it is, without doubt, a 
superb variety, not only because so good at all 
points, but so early for its size. This variety, whilst 
carrying fairly large, clean, solid-pointed heads, has 
very few outer leaves, and in that respect alone 
merits distinction. There can be no doubt that 
in the matter of Cabbages—thanks chiefly to the 
keen watchfuiness of our seedsmen in these sharp 
competition days—we are going a-head, and it is 
hoped in a fair way soon to obliterate all the large, 
big-headed leafy stocks. Mr. Wildsmith also had a 
few heads left of the French Early Etampes, a won- 
derfully good Cabbage, which, without doubt, will 
soon find its way—if it has not done so already—into 
our English trade lists, 4. D. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Turspay, Jury 24.—The exhibition held in the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Southern Section of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society, made a 
pretty display altogether, and fairly filled the table 
space. The best feature of the whole, apart from 
the special exhibits of the latter Society, was the 
fine collection of Ferns sent up by Messrs. Birken- 
head, of Sale, Manchester. This were a surprise 
to many South country growers, and was greatly 
admired. The visitors during the afternoon were 
more numerous than on any previous occasion, since 
the Society removed from Kensington. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the Chair, and 
Messrs. Shirley Hibberd, H. Herbst, J. Fraser. W. 
Bates, Rey. W. Wilks, T. Baines, R. Dean, C. Noble, 
H, Ballantine, C. Pilcher, J. Dominy, H. M. Pollett, 
J. O'Brien, E. Hill, G. Paul, B. Wynne, and 
Dr. Masters. 

The Chairman contributed from his garden at 
Wisley flowers of hardy Lilies of strong growth. 
These were giganteum, Brownii, Martagon in three 
yars., elegans, avenaceum, concolor, and Coridion, 
the latter from a bulb growing ina pot. Sprays of 
the showy crimson Spirea palmat came from Mr. 
Charles Noble’s nurseries, Bagshot. 

A large group of stove and greenhouse plants and 
Orchids was contributed by Mr. B. 8. Williams, 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Holloway, and con- 
sisted of several fine species and hybrid forms of 


Cypripedium, Cattleya gigas, Masdevallias, Vanda 
teres, two well-bloomed pieces of Oncidium incurvum, 
the spikes of bloom measuring from 3 to 4 feet 
in height ; Epidendrum cochleatum was a good plant 
with ten flower spikes. Ferns, Palms,and Dracienas 
were interspersed as usual amongst the flowering 
plants. 

Dahlias of the pompon, Cactus and single classes, 
and H.P. and T. Roses, were sent by Messrs. Cheal 
& Sons, Crawley. 

Roses, both H.P’.s and Teas, in considerable 
numbers, and of capital quality, were shown by Mr. 
B. R. Cant, Colchester, 

Gaillardias, Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Amaryl- 
lis, and mixed herbaceous flowers, were shown in 
quantity by Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Langport, 
Somerset. 

Some cut blooms of Pentstemon in variety came 
from Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, some 
of which were of extraordinary good quality; we 
mention a few:—Bertha Kosch, light rose-pink ; 
Lord Chelmsford, scarlet and white; Alp. Daudet, 
crimson ; J. Robertson, scarlet, with a white tube; 
Dr. Tuke, one of the best, scarlet with white tube, 
striped inside with crimson. Fuchsia triphylla, a 
small plant, hung with orange-scarlet flowers in 
some profusion, was worthy of special notice amongst 
the Swanley plants. 

A pretty Lobelia erinus, compact, and of the shade 
of blue of Myosotis palustris, came from Mr. H. 
Scott, Cambridge. 

Mr. T. Smith, nurseryman, Newry, showed a 
good form of Lychnis hybrida, the parents, L. flos- 
Jovis, and L. coronaria being shown alongside. 

Seedlings of Lilium elegans in orange, orange- 
scarlet, and crimson colours, and each exhibiting 
some point of difference in the form of petal, were 
shown by Mr. W. Gordon, Twickenham. Other 
exhibits from him were Iris Kempferi seedlings, the 
best being Kaiser Wilhelm, a white ground flower, 
striped and flecked with purple; and Enterprise, a 
purple flower, marked sparingly with white. 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, showed 
new Roses, the best were Duchess of Albany, a deep 
pink flower, a sport from La France, identical in 
other respects with that variety; Cheshunt Scarlet, 
a bright-looking flower, mice in the bud state; 
Brilliant, a H.P., was another of this kind—a deep 
crimson flower, of the admired Hazel-nut form of 
bud; Tea Rose White Lady, a French-white, excel- 
lent as a half-opened flower. 

H.P. Rose Margaret Haywood was shown by 
T. B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch Lodge, Reigate ; it 
is a full flower, of deep pink, with the delicious perfume 
of Rose Centifolia. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, contributed a 
group of uncommon and interesting plants. Clethra 
alnifolia, an old hardy shrub not frequently seen 
now-a-days, was shown in 6-inch pots, and as it 
produces its spikes of scented white flowers in great 
abundance and for a considerable period, is likely to 
grow in favour. Yucca obliqua was represented by 
a cut flowering head; the buds of this species are 
bright red, which, with the creamy-yellow of the 
interior of the flower, makes a bright appearance. 
A New Zealand shrub, Notospartium Carmichaelix, 
with terete stems, bearing tufts of small bright 
rosy-lilac, pea-like flowers. There was a Stuartia, 
to which a certificate was given. It has flowers 
of a satiny-white, slightly fimbriated margin, and 
prominent yellow stamens, the flower being cup- 
like in shape; leaves oval dark green above, 
lighter beneath, tinged with brown in a young state. 
Spirea bullata, of dwarf habit with red flowers, small 
deep green bullate leaves. Acer distylum, with red 
young growths; and Sambucus nigra heterophylJa 
with needle-like prolongation of the leaves. Cytisus 
capitatus, the flowers borne at the tops of the shoots, 
and a few specimens of hybrid Rhododendrons com- 
pleted the exhibits. A certificate was granted to 
one of the Rhododendrons, named Purity, pure 
white. 

Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, staged a collection of cut hardy flowers— 
Liliums, such as L. Brownii, L. chalcedonicum, L. 
Humboldtii, L. Martagon, and L. candidum being 
one of the chief features. There were also Iceland 
and Shirley Poppies. various Gaillardias, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Helianthus japonicus, Centaurea macro- 
cephala, and a Perpetual Carnation, Mrs. Crombie, 
creamy-yellow, with broad red edge shaded off into 
the yellow. 

A group of a similar character came from Messrs, 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt, to which was added a collec- 
tion of Roses in ten boxes, including several fine 
blooms of good varieties. ‘The Shirley Poppies were 
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again shown here, and double and single Delphiniums; 
in variety, also Achillea aurea, A. millefolium rubra 
Thalictrum flavum, Spirea astilboides, S. palmata’ 
and S. p. rosea, both very fine; Tropxolum speciosum, 
Campanula pelviformis, full of flower; C. Walden- 
steina, Cistus algarvensis, C. crispus, were also to be 
seen. 

Bignonia Carrieri, the flowers of which have a tube 
of yellow with bright rosy-lake lobes, was sent by 
Mr. F. Ross, Pendell Court Gardens, Bletchingley, 
who showed also Veronica salicifolia and Sweet 
Williams. : 

Oreocome Candolei was awarded a Certificate, it is 
an elegant umbelliferous plant of tall habit, suitable 
fora wild garden. Shown by Mr. C. Noble, Bagshot. 

Orchids.—A specimen of Lelia AmesianaX, with 
nine flowers on three spikes, came from Baron 
Schroder’s garden, The Dell, Egham. It was well 
flowered, and obtained recognition from the com- 
mittee. The rarely seen but beautiful Saccolabium 
celeste, a plant with two spikes of its blue and 
white flowers, was shown by Mr. B. S. 
Williams. Plants of Anguloa Ruckeri retusa, 
a flower smaller than the type, and greatly 
compressed at the sides; and Odontoglossum 
cristatellum, were shown by Mr. H. Adams, gr. to 
hk. B. Lemon, Esq., Moatbridge, Beckenham; Mr. 
Cowley, gr. to F. G. Tautz, Esq., Studley House, 
Shepherd’s Bush, showed Miltonia vexillaria superba, 
a rather small flower, of deep rose colour, and rich 
brown starry patch towards the base of the lip; Mr. 
W. White, gr. to C. Dorman, Esq., Lawrie Park, 
Sydenham, exhibited Anguloa Ruckeri alba, a 
finely-scented species; and JHpidendrum vitelli- 
num majus, with robust spike and large blooms. 
From Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans, were 
Bollea Wendlandiana, a flower pale yellow, base of lip 
a deeper shade of colour, and hood white. Another 
yare plant was Lelia Eyermaniana, (see fig. 12, 
p- 109), a probable natural hybrid between majalis 
and autumnalis. Cypripedium Stonei acrosepalum, 
a flower pressed into the form of a flattened canoe, 
was shown by Messrs. Seeger & Tropp, of Lord- 
ship Lane, East Dulwich. The two lateral sepals 
are here disjoined. 

Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, of Sale, near Man- 
chester, staged a very fine collection of Ferns, which, 
while being one and all fine examples of good 
culture, contained several quite new and many 
exceedingly rare species; indeed, it may safely be 
said of.them that seldom if ever has such a varied 
and interesting group of these elegant and graceful 
plants been staged at a London show. The group 
was made up of over 1000 plants, many of them 
extra-sized specimens, and contained over 100 British 
‘and 250 exotic species and varieties. In the fine 
selection of British Ferns staged alongside the more 
tender kinds the fact was demonstrated that our isles 
give varieties which are in every particular worthy 
of association with the exotics. Few Ferns can 
exceed the beauty of the finer forms of our Athyrium 
Filix-femina, such as A. I.-f. acrocladon, A. F.-f. 
plumosum, A.F.-f. p. elegans, and A. F.-f. todeaoides, 
of which fine examples were exhibited. ‘The crested 
varieties of Polypodium yulgare were well represented ; 
that most beautiful Filmy Fern like P. v. tricho- 
manoides, and the crested and fringed P. v. grandi- 
ceps, P. vy. elegantulum, P. v. bifido-multifidum, and 
P. y. Prestoni, which is like a massive form of P. 
v. cambricum, a large specimen of which stood 
behind it. LLomaria spicant had several interesting 
crested and imbricated forms; the pretty Lastrea 
zmula also appeared inacrested form. Scolopen- 
drium, many handsome and varied, the certificated 
S. vulgare crispulatum being the most densely 
crested, as also was the Lastrea montana ramo-coro- 
nans, which also received the honours of a First- 
class Certificate among its section. The exotic 
species were truly a representative group, in which 
many of the genera were well arranged for compari- 
son; for example, over a score of Davallias were 
staged, among them being fine specimens, from the 
pigmy D. parvula and D. alpina to the noble D. 
solida, D. retusa, and D. plumosa. A fine specimen 
of Davallia tenuifolia Veitchiana was certainly one of 
the most graceful, while D. Mariesei, D. M. cristata, 
D. Tyermanni, D. bullata, and D. dissecta repre- 
sented fine basket plants or for suspending. Glei- 
chenias were well represented, and the climbing 
Lygodium dichotomum was a noble specimen, L. 
palmatum, L. microphyllum, L. japonicum, and others 
appeared. Nothochlenas and Cheilanthes also had 
representative groups of most praiseworthy culture. 
The new Nothochlzna Muelleri, with densely scaly 
under, and scattered scales on the upper sides of the 
fronds, received a First-class Certificate. Other 


noteworthy things in this fine group, over which 
many an admirer lingered, were Gymnogrammaschi- 
zophylla gloriosa. The collection of Adiantums, 
Adiantopsis radiata, Onychium auratum, Doodia 
media crispa, D, aspera multifida, Cheilanthes gra- 
cillima, Lomaria fluvatilis, L. falcata bipinnatifida, 
and the pretty little violet-scented Aspidium fragrans, 
Now that Messrs. Birkenhead have broken the ice 
let us hope the metropolis may see their beautiful 
Ferns again. 


First-ciass CErriricates. 


To Mr. J, Douglas, for border Carnation Elaine. 

To C. Dorman, Bsq., for Anguloa Ruckeri alba. 

To Messrs. W. Paul & Son, for Rose Duchess of 
Albany. 

To Mr. B. S. Williams, for Saccolabium cceleste. 

To Messrs, J. Veitch & Son, for Rhododendron 
Purity. 

To Messrs. J. Veitch & Son, for Stuartia species. 

To Mr. C. Noble, for Oreocome Candollei. 

‘To Messrs. Paul & Son, for Rose Paul’s Cheshunt 
Scarlet. 

To Baron Schroder, for Lelia AmesianaX. 

To Mr. W. Gordon, for Iris Enterprise and I. 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 

To Mr. R. Dean, for Carnation Scarlet Bedder. 

To Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, for Nothoclena 
Muelleri. 

To Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, for Scolopendrium 
vulgare cristulatum. 

To Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, for Lastrea 
montana ramo-coronans. 


MepAts. 


Silver-gilt Banksian.—To Messrs, Paul & Sons, for 
group of plants. 

Silver Banksian—Vo Mr. B. R. Cant, for cut 
Ttoses; to Messrs. B. S. Williams, for group of 
Orchids ; to Mr. '. S. Ware, for collection of cut 
flowers ; to Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, for collec- 
tion of Ferns. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Messrs. Kelway & Sons, for 
Delphiniums and Gaillardias. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: H. Veitch, Hsq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. J. Lee, J. Cheal, R. D. Blackmore, J. Bur- 
nett, G. T. Miles, W. Marshall, W. Denning, T. B. 
Haywood, T. J. Saltmarsh, J. Willard, J. Smith, and 
J. Roberts. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, showed a col- 
lection of dishes, and also plants of Fig Negro Largo 
in fruit, one of Knight’s large red Currant, heavily 
laden, but for size this variety is behind La Versail- 
laise, of which a dish was shown; also Raspberry 
Superlative, large, and of good flavour ; Strawberry 
Waterloo, a very large and handsome fruit; with 
Cherries, Kenton, Hoge’s Red, Gean, Elton, Black 
Hawk, &c. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, sent a specimen of 
Elxagnus longipes in fruit; and also a dish of the 
fruit stewed ; itis extremely acid, and isnot likely ever 
to become a favourite garden fruit in England. La 
Versaillaise red and white Currants were well shown 
by Messrs. Paul. A collection of eight varieties of 
Strawberries were sent by Mr. W. Allen, gr. to Lord 
Suffield, Gunton Park, Norwich, the fruits being 
large and of fine appearance. The following varieties 
were well represented :—J. Veitch, Crimson Queen, 
Unser Fritz, British Queen, and Sir CG. Napier. 

From the gardens of the Society at Chiswick came 
several dishes of Currants—Defiance, largered ; Red 
Cherry, do.; White Dutch, and Champagne, pink, 
being specially fine, The Waterloo Strawberry was 
also shown well, 

The Commercial and Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Limited (D. Tallerman), showed Straw- 
berries gathered twelve days before which had been 
preserved by cold storage, and also a method of pack- 
ing fruit for travelling, consisting of small cardboard 
boxes packed in a wooden crate. Other minor 
exhibits do not merit particular mention. 


National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Southern Section). 


Juty 24.—The late season, the wet dull weather, 
and the sunless time, all operated to bring about an 
exhibition of Carnations and Picotees that sufficed 
to fill only a few yards of tabling. Jt was found 
extremely difficult to make up a stand of twelve 
distinct varieties, and it was only growers of large 
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collections who could attempt to do so. The 
flowers were uneven, rough, wanting in purity of the 
ground, and in general refinement. But the growers 
did their very best, in order to maintain the prestige 
of the Society. 

Carnations.—There were but two collections of 
twenty-four blooms in not less than twelve varieties, 
and throughout the exhibition it could be observed 
that the display was made up by a very few exhibitors. 
Mr. Charles Turner was Ist, and in giving the 
names the two twelves making up the stand were 
taken separately, reading in lines from left to right ; 
the flowers were—Sarah Payne P.P.B., Mars §.B., 
H. Ix. Mayor C.B., Juno P.F., John Keet R.F., James 
Douglas P.F., James McIntosh S.B., Mr. Brown 
R.F., Mayor of Nottingham P.F., William Skirving 
P.P.B., Sir Garnet Wolseley P.P.B., 5. S. Dodwell 
C.B., Sybil R.F., Henry Cannell S.F., Jessica R.F., 
Mrs. Perver R.¥., Prince George of Wales P.F., and 
Clipper 8.F., a few of the foregoing being shown in 
duplicate; 2ud, Mr. James Douglas, gr. to F. Whit- 
bourn, Eisq., Great Gearies, Ilford, with James 
Douglas P.F., Sybil R.F., Matador S.F., Seedling 
P.P.B., James Merryweather R.F., Sportsman S.F., 
Thalia P.F., Seedling C.B., Admiral Curzon §.B.; 
Henry Cannell §.F., Squire Potts S.B., avery fine 
and promising flower; President of Corpus P.F., and. 
Florence Nightingale P.F., with some of the fore- 
going in duplicate and several seedlings. 

In the class for twelve blooms, dissimilar varieties, 
there were but two competitors, Mr. J. Douglas 
being again Ist, with James Douglas P.F., Sybil 
R.F., Mrs. Gorton C.B., Thalia R.F., Seedling P.P.B., 
Matador 8.F., Florence Nightingale P.F., John Ball 
S.F., Sportsman §.F., Seedling C.B., Admiral Curzon 
S.P., and Duc d’Aumale C.B.; 2nd, H. W. Head- 
land, Esq., The Firs, High Street, Leyton, with 
William Skirving P.P.B., Diana R.F., Harrison Weir 
C.B.,\Miss Gorton C.B., Thalia R.F., Sarah Payne 
P.P.B., Sybil R.F., Fred $.B., Sportsman S.F., James 
Douglas P.F., Florence Nightingale P.F., and 
Matador 8.F. In the class for six blooms, dissimilar, 
there were four entries, Mr. C. Phillips, Hamilton 
Road, Reading, being Ist, with Tom Pouce S.B., a very 
fine variety raised by Mr. E. S. Dodwell; William 
Skirving P.P.B., Thalia R.F., James Douglas P.F., 
J. D. Hextall C.B., and Mrs. W. H. May R.F., 2nd, 
Mr. C. Henwood, Hamilton Road, Reading, with 
W. Skirving P.P.B., James Douglas P.F., Thalia 
R.F., J. D. Hextall C.B., Mayor of Nottingham 
P.F., and Clipper S.F., 3rd, Mr. Martin Rewan, Manor 
Street, Clapham; 4th, Mr. Startup, Bromley. 

Single ®Blooms.—In the class for single blooms 
there were comparatively few flowers; the best were 
scarlet bizarres :—lst, Admiral Curzon, from Mr. J. 
Douglas; 2nd, James McIntosh, from Mr. C. Turner ; 
3rd, Arthur Medhurst, from Mr. H. W. Headland ; 
4th, Admiral Curzon, from Mr. J. Douglas; 5th, 
Fred, from Mr. H. W. Headland. 

Crimson Bizarres: Ist, W. M. Hewitt, from Mr. 
J. Douglas, and 2nd, do., do.; 3rd, Mrs. Whitbourne, 
from Mr. H. W. Headland ; 4th, W. Wardill, from Mr. 
C. Phillips ; 5th, J. D, Hextall, from Mr. H. Startup. 

Pink and purple bizarres.—1st, H. KX. Mayor, from 
Mr. C. Turner; 2nd, Isaac Scott, a new Newcastle 
flower from Mr. J. Douglas; 3rd, H. K. Mayor, from 
Mr. C. Turner; 4th, Mrs. Gorton, from Mr, J. 
Douglas; 5th, Harrison Weir, from Mr. H. W. 
Headland. 

Purple flakes.—1st and 2nd, James Douglas, from 
Mr. J. Douglas; 3rd and 4th, Juno, from Mr. C. 
Turner; 5th, James Douglas, from Mr. M. Rowan. 

Scarlet flakes.—1st, Matador, from Mr. J. Douglas; 
2nd, Sportsman, from do. ; 3rd, Sportsman, from Mr. 
H. W. Headland; 4th and 5th, Clipper, from Mr. M. 
Rowan. 

Rose flakes.—Ist and 2nd, Sybil, from Mr. James 
Douglas; 3rd, John Keet, from Mr. C. Turner; 4th, 
Thalia, from Mr. C. Phillips; 5th, John Keet, from 
Mr. C. Turner. 

Premier Carnation.— The Premier Carnation 
selected from the whole show was Tom Pouce §.B, 
in Mr. C. Phillips’ stand of six varieties. 

Picotees——There were two stands only of twenty- 
four varieties, not less than twelve dissimilar. The 
Picotees were greatly wanting in purity of the 
ground-colour, and while some blooms were stale 
enough, others required few days’ longer develop- 
ment. Mr. J. Douglas was Ist with Her Majesty 
L.P.E., Favourite L. Rose E., Mrs. Sharpe H.S.E., 
Brunette, H. Red E., Miss Russell L. Rose E., Prin- 
cess of Wales H. Red I.., Constance Heron, H.S.E., 
John Smith H. Red E., Muriel H.P.E., and several 
seedlings. 2nd, Mr. C. Turner, with Juliette P.K., 
Favourite L. Rose E., Rival Purple H.P.E., Mrs. 
Nicholay L.P.E., Robert Scott L. Red E., Her 
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Majesty L.P.E., Mrs. Hanbury Rose E., Louisa 
L. Rose E., Miss Horner H. Rose E., Picco H.P.E., 
Emily Red E., Lucy L. Rose E., Princess Dagmar, 
H.P.E., Dr. Abercrombie H. Red E., and Mrs, Gib- 
bons H. Red E., several of the foregoing being in 
duplicate. 

In the class for twelve varieties there were but 
two competitors also, Mr. Douglas being Ist with 
Her Majesty L.P.E., Favourite L.R.E., Mr. Sharpe 
H. Rose E., Brunette H. Red E., Constance Heron 
H. Rose E., Princess of Wales H. Red E., Miss Rudd 
L. Rose E., Muriel H.P.E., and seedlings. 2nd, Mr. 
H. W. Headland, with Clara Penson L.P.E., Nymph 
L.P.E., Zerlina H.P.E., Favourite L. Rose E., Lady 
Holmesdale H. Rose E., Princess of Wales H. Red E., 
Ethel L. Rose E., Her Majesty L.P.E., and Muriel 
H.P.E., with seedlings. 

In the class for six dissimilar blooms there were 
three stands, Mr. C. Phillips being Ist, with Juliette 
P.E., Favourite L. Rose E., Mr. Payne L. Rose E., 
Picco H.P.E., Her Majesty L.P.E., and Mrs. Dodwell 
H. Red E. 2nd, Mr. M. Rowan, with Clara Penson 
L.P.E., Master Norman H.R.E., Emily Red E., Her 
Majesty L.P.E., Countess of Wilton H. Red E., and 
Favourite L. Rose E. 3rd, Mr. H. Startup. 

Single Blooms.—As in the Carnation classes, so 
here, the number of flowers staged was small, Heavy 
Red Edges.—Ist and 2nd, Princess of Wales. from Mr. 
J. Douglas; 3rd, Mr. Robertson, from Mr. H. W. 
Headland; 4th, Brunette, from the same; 5th, Mrs. 
Dodwell, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Light Red Edges.—Ist, Violet Douglas, from Mr. J. 
Douglas; 2nd, Emily, from Mr. C. Turner; 3rd, 
Emily, from Mr. H. W. Headland; 4th, Seedling, 
from the same; 5th, Violet Douglas, from Mr. H. 
Startup. 

Heavy Purple Edges.—lst and 2nd, Muriel, from 
Mr. J. Douglas; and 3rd, from Mr. Headland; 4th, 
Zerlina, from the same; 5th, Rival Purple, from Mr. 
C. Turner. 

Light Purple Edges.—lst and 2nd, a charming 
unnamed seedling, from Mr. J. Douglas; 3rd and 
4th, Clara Penson, from Mr. H. W. Headland; 5th, 
Her Majesty, from Mr. C. Phillips, 

Heavy Rose Edges.—lst, Constance Heron; and 
2nd, Lady Holmesdale, from Mr. J. Douglas; 5rd 
and 4th, the same varieties, from Mr. H. W. Head- 
land; 5th, Mrs. Payne, from Mr. C, Phillips. 

Light Rose Edges.—lst, Favourite, from Mr. J. 
Douglas; 2nd, Lucy, from Mr, C. Turner; 3rd, 
Favourite, from Mr. C. Phillips; 4th, Miss Flowdy, 
from Mr. J. Douglas; 5th, Favourite, from Mr. C. 
Phillips. 

Premier Picotee—This was Muriel, heavy purple 
edge, shown by Mr. J. Douglas. A Certificate of 
Merit was awarded to the unnamed light purple 
edge shown by Mr. Douglas. 

Selfs, Fancies, and Yellow Grounds.—The yellow 
grounds, and especially the fine varieties, raised by 
Mr. J. Douglas, were shown in fine form; they are 
early to bloom, and thus proved an advantage in 
such a late season. Mr. C. Turner was Ist with 
twenty-four blooms, not less than twelve dissimi- 
lar, haying of yellow grounds and selfs, Annie 
Douglas, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Almira, Colonial 
Beauty, Agnes Chambers, Dorothy, Terra Cotta, and 
Amber; of selfs and fancies — Purple Emperor, 
Ellen Burrows pink; Mr. Maclaren, in a run fancy 
form; and Sybil rose—several of the foregoing 
being shown in duplicate. 2nd, Mr. J. Douglas, with 
yellow grounds and selfs, Dorothy, Annie Douglas, 
Agnes Chambers, Almira, Janiera, Ada (heavily 
edged with a kind of salmon-brown), and Terra 
Cotta; Elaine, a lovely white self of great quality 
(awarded a First-class Certificate by the Floral 
Committee); Bride, white ; Matador, a run scarlet 
self; and seedlings. 3rd, Mr. W. Toby, 3, 
St. Mark’s Grove, Chelsea. There were but three 
competitors. There were two stands of twelve 
blooms, dissimilar, Mr. A. J. Saunders, gr. to Vis- 


_ countess Chewton, Brockham Lodge, Cobham, being 


1st, with a poor lot—rough and uneven; 2nd, Mr. 
H. Startup. There were two stands of twelve blooms 
of yellow grounds, not less than six dissimilar, and 
here Mr. J. Douglas was 1st, with a very fine lot of 
blooms unnamed; Mr. C. Turner came a close 2nd, 
with fine examples of Annie Douglas, Almira, Agnes 
Chambers, Colonial Beauty, Prince of Orange, and 
Dorothy in duplicate. 

Plants in Pots—There were three collections of 
twelve plants, dissimilar, Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Douglas showing in fine form ; as in early flowering 
yarieties in pots, Mr. Douglas’ yellow-ground Picotees 
made a great hit. Mr. Turner was Ist, with plants 
carrying fine heads of bloom, having Pride of 
Penshurst, Amber, Agnes Chambers, Mrs. Maclaren, 
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Terra Cotta, Annie Douglas, Colonial Beauty, Prince 
of Orange, Howard’s Yellow Self, Dorothy, Almira, 
and Purple Emperor. 2nd, Mr. J. Douglas, with 
unnamed varieties ; 3rd, Mr. H. W. Headland. 

Miscellaneous—In the way of miscellaneous sub- 
jects, Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nurseries, King’s Road, Chelsea, had five boxes of 
cut blooms of Carnations, Picotees, selfs and fancies, 
including some capital flowers. Mr. C. Turner had 
a group of plants in pots, principally composed of 
yellow-ground varieties; and Mr. J. Walker, nur- 
seryman, Thame, seedling Carnations, including a 
large white self of a promising character, named 
Duchess of Albany. 


NATIONAL ROSE: PROVINCIAL 
SHOW. 


Daruincton, July 21.—With this exhibition ends, 
or very nearly ends, the show season of the Rose, 
for, with the exception of Tibshelf—a place of 
which, I daresay, few of the readers of this paper 
could tell the whereabouts—they have all passed 
away, anda more exasperating season it is impossible 
to imagine. All the elements of success seemed 
secured at Darlington; the arrangements for the 
show were perfect; the entries were very numerous ; 
and yet here were some of those irritating adjuncts 


FLOWERS ROSY-PURPLE. 
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which made it so different to expectations—there 
was in the neighbourhood of Darlington hardly a 
Rose to be seen. I went the day before through the 
garden of Mr. E. R. Whitwell, of Barton Hall, the 
chief promoter of the show, and who might have 
reasonably expected to make a good fight for 
the Trophy, and I do not exaggerate when I say 
there were not three Roses in his garden. Mr. James 
Backhouse, who generally shows in the class for 
twenty-four, could only muster half-a-dozen; in 
fact, never was so late a season known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darlington. Then, again, Mr. W. J. 
Grant, who exhibited so successfully at Manchester 
and Wirral, and whose hopes pointed to the Jubilee 
Trophy, saw all those hopes literally dashed to the 
ground by a violent hailstorm, which smashed and 
cut to pieces all his cherished blooms; and then, to 
crown all, the morning opened most charmingly, and 
every one, notwithstanding some ominous clouds 
in the distance, looked hopefully forward to a fine 
day; but as I left Darlington rain fell, and continued 
for some time, completely marring the prospects of 
the show financially, and yet on the whole journey 
up to London there was not afterwards a drop of 
rain, nor had there been during the day, 

And yet, despite all these drawbacks, the show was 
the largest ever held in Darlington, and but for the 
numerous fallings out occasioned by the uncertain 
weather, would have exceeded in size any exhibition 
held by the National Rose Society in the provinces, 
while the quality of the flowers was a matter of sur- 
prise to all who have had occasion to watch the un- 


certainties of our most uncertain summer. The 
Roses were not, it is true, in such good character as 
at Wirral, but still they were very fine, and the 
dark-coloured Roses especially good. It was a great 
disappointment to Rose growers not to see Mr. 
Mark’s seedlings of last year, especially Sir Rowland 
Hill, but, like Mr. Whitwell, his Roses were not in 
bloom. 

Some of the best Roses.—I think it will be sufficient 
to note the Roses in the principal classes of the ex- 
hibition, and therefore give the following in the 
Jubilee class for nurserymen, thirty-six distinct 
blooms. The Trophy was again awarded to Messrs. 
Harkness & Son, Bedale, for Ulrich Brunner, 
Merveille de Lyon, Crown Prince, Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, Countess of Rosebery, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Baroness Rothschild, Marquise de Castellane, 
Auguste Rigotard, Madame Cusin, Comtesse Tretia- 
koff, David Pradel, a very fine bloom, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Souvenir d’Elise, Charles Lefebvre, Horace 
Vernet, Star of Waltham, Niphetos. Magna Charta, 
Souvenir de Paul Neyron, Madame Willermoz, a mag- 
nificent flower, and I think the finest bloom 
I have ever seen of this variety; Madame Victor 
Verdier, The Bride, Prince Arthur, Devienne Lamy, 
Princess of Wales, Etienne Levet, Innocente Pirola, 
Duc de Wellington, Madame Caroline Kust, Duchess 
of Bedford, very fine; Marie Van Houtte, A. K. Wil- 
liams, Catherine Mermet, Madame Marie Verdier, 
and Comtesse de Nadaillac. This was a very fine 
stand, and the Teas, which had been grown under 
glass, were exceptionally good. 

Open Classes—In the class for seventy-two there 
was a very severe fight between Messrs. Paul & 
Son, Messrs. Cranston, of Hereford, and Mr. B. R. 
Cant, of Colchester; it took the judges a long time 
to decide, and ultimately it fell to the Cheshunt 
firm, with a very fine stand of flowers, consisting of 
Comte Rambaud, Frangois Michelon, Marshall P. 
Wilder, very like Alfred Colomb; Baronne de 
Meden, Captain Christy, Senateur Vaisse, Baroness 
Rothschild, Madame Eugéne Verdier, Louis van 
Houtte, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Beauty of Wal- 
tham, Jean Ducher, Général Jacqueminot, Madame 
de Watteville, Barthelemy Joubert, Innocente Pirola, 
Exposition de Brie, Abel Carriére, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Horace Vernet, Auguste Rigotard, A. K. 
Williams, Merveille de Lyon, Marie Baumann, La 
France, Madame Charles Wood, Paul Néron, 
Madame Alphonse Lavallée, Her Majesty, Marie 
Finger, Niphetos, E. Y. Teas, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Prince Arthur, a very fine bloom; Madame Jean 
Periére, Dr. André, Ella Gordon, a good Rose; 
Susanne Radennaki, Marie van Houtte, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Charles Lefebvre, Etienne Levet, Com- 
tesse d’Oxford, Countess of Rosebery, Edouard 
Hervé, Duchesse de Morny, Madame Legrange, 
Camille Bernardin, Madame Gabriel Luiet, Reynolds 
Hole, Caroline Kuster, Lord Bacon, a good Rose ; 
Heinrich Schultheis, Ollivier Delhomme, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Alba rosea, Marie Rady, Emilie 
Hausberg, Rosiériste Jacobs, George Baker, Xavier 
Olibo, and Charles Lamb. 

Amateurs’ Classes—Turning now to the amateurs 
classes, we find that the same result takes place 
with regard to the Trophy—it remains with the 
winner of last year, T. B. Hall, Esq., of Larchwood, 
Rock Ferry. His stand of twenty-four was a very 
fine one, containing the following flowers:—Comte 
de Rambaud, a flower which has come exceptionally 
fine this year ; La France, Louis van Houtte, Etienne 
Levet, Captain Christy, Jean Soupert, Paul Néron, 
Merveille de Lyon, Dupuy Jamain, Rosiériste Jacobs, 
Baron Rothschild, Madame Victor Verdier, Beauty 
of Waltham, Anna Ollivier, Marie Baumann, Fisher 
Holmes, Francois Michelon, Dr. André, Le Havre, 
Grace Darling, A. K. Williams, Camille Bernardin, 
and Marie Finger. 

In the class for thirty-six, the Rev. J. H. Pember- 
ton was Ist, with Horace Vernet, Baron Gonella, 
Francois Michelon, Comte de Raimbaud, Marie 
Verdier, E. Y. Teas, Duchess of Bedford, Caroline 
Kuster, Etienne Levet, Merveille de Lyon, Countess 
of Rosebery, Her Majesty, Marie Baumann, Grace 
Darling, Auguste Rigotard, Madame Lambard, Ma- 
dame Victor Verdier, Reynolds Hole, Dr. André, 
Madame Eugene Verdier, Charles Lefebvre, Countess 
of Pembroke, Madame George Schwartz, Ulrich 
Brunner, Comtesse d’Oxford, Madame Gabriel Luizet, 
Marie Baumann, Princess of Wales, Exposition de 
Brie, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Marquise de Castellane, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Star of Waltham, Catherine 
Mermet, Souvenir de Victor Hugo, and Lady Helen 
Stuart. 

In the class for twelve, Colonel Standish Hore, 
of St. Asaph, was Ist; his success is very wonder- 
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ful; he grows only about 130 H.P.’s and forty Teas, 
and yet he competes in a class where growers ex- 
hibit who have some 800 or 1000 trees, and beats 
them too. His blooms are large, well-finished, and 
excellent in all points, they comprised Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, 
Etienne Levet, Merveille de Lyon, Xavier Olibo, 
Catherine Mermet, A. K. Williams, Marie Baumann, 
Louis van Houtte, and Madame Eugéne Verdier. 

In the Tea and Noisette division there were many 
beautiful stands exhibited, thos: of the amateurs 
being ahead of the nurserymen, so I give the 
flowers in their classes. The Rev. F. R. Burnside 
was Ist in twelve Teas, with beautifully clear 
flowers of The Bride, Marie Bravy, Madame Cusin, 
Marie van Houtte, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Catherine 
Mermet, Maréchal Niel, Innocente Pirola, Hon. 
Edith Giffard, Frangois Kruger, Jules Finger, 
Souvenir d’Elise. He was run very hard by E. B. 
Lindsell, Esq., of Beaston, with a box containing 
the following :—lLa Boule d’Or, Niphetos, Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, Madame Cusin, The Bride, Catherine 
Mermet, Caroline Kuster, Princess of Wales, Fran- 
cois Kruger, Innocente Pirola, Souvenir dElise 
Vardon, and Madame Lambard. 

In the class for six Teas the Rev. Foster Melliar 
was Ist, with a good stand of Francois Kruger, 
Catherine Mermet, Madame Cusin, La Boule d’Or, 
Marie van Houtte, and Souvenir dun Ami. The 
Silver Medal for the best Tea or Noisette in the 
amateur’s division was awarded to Rey. F. R. Burn- 
side, for a beautiful bloom of Marie van Houtte; and 
that for the best H.P. in the same division to E. B. 
Lindsell, Esq., of Beaston, for a beautiful bloom of 
Her Majesty. 

The class for new Roses is always an interesting 
one, and on this occasion the Ist prize was taken by 
Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt, with Victor Hugo. 
This will be a general favourite. Comte de Paris, 
Lady Alice, Madame Joseph Desbois, blush white, 
centre rosy; it was sent out as a hybrid Tea, but, 
like a good many, might as well have been called a 
hybrid perpetual. Madame Henri Periere, Madame 
Mussat, Her Majesty, Souvenir d’Alphonse Lavaleé, 
Lady Helen Stuart, Edward Heine, The Bride, and 
Miss Ethel Brownlow. 

As before the arrangements were carried out most 
successfully by Mr. George Byers, the Assistant- 
Secretary under the superintendence of Mr. E. R. 
Whitwell, who, unfortunately, was not only not 
able to exhibit, but was prevented from taking 
as active a share as usual in the proceedings owing 
to an injury in the knee received while playing 
cricket with his children; but nothing could be 
better than the arrangements of the exhibition, and 
great credit is due to all concerned. 


THE WEATHER, 


———_ 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 


ING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 4. (AVERAGE 
OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 

July29 ... ooo eo» 63°.3 | Aug. 2 ss on wee 037.2 
fo 2D cto © cto a. GRR Gy Bi ca GRR 
59) (OL ces 1) cus ose GSc6B)|) Ipp A cae eee 632.2 

Aug. 1...  «.  «.. 639.2 | Meanforthe week ... 63°.2 

THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending July 23, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has continued dull and unsettled very 
generally, with local thunderstorms and frequent 
falls of rain. 

“The temperature has been somewhat higher than 
of late, and in some parts of Scotland it has slightly 
exceeded the mean for the time of the year; im all 
other districts, however, a deficit is still shown, 
varying in amount from 1° to 3°. The highest of 
the maxima, which were recorded at most stations 
on the 19th, ranged from 67° in the ‘Channel 
Islands’ to 71 in ‘Ireland,S.,’ and to 77° in the north 
and east of Scotland. The minima were in most 
cases rather above their mean value for the time of 
year, but on some occasions they fall below it, the 
absolute minima varying from 40° to 42° in Scot- 
land, from 47° to 49° in Ireland, and from 44° to 
49° in England. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the 
lowest Yeading was 538°. 

“ Ramfall has been a little less than the mean in 
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‘England, E.,’ and about equal to it in ‘ Scotland, N..,’ 
but more in all other districts, the excess in some 
localities being considerable. At Newton Reigny, 
during a thunderstorm on the 22nd, 0.42 inch of rain 
fell in the brief space of eight minutes. 

“ Bright sunshine has been very little prevalent, the 
percentage of the possible amount of duration rang- 
ing from 36 in ‘ England, N.E.’ to 18 in ‘ England, Si,’ 
and only 16 in the ‘ Channel Islands.’ ” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree”’ signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
sa |8q 
Above or | § & AS eS 
DISTRIOTS. below the} #4 | 4/50 |59 
Mean for} 43 ]/&3 HE |S e5 
the week] SB | S— |S aa\c am 
ending | 5 9 a ail ie 
on HO it oO > 
July 23. a Be foes stele 
2 Ea 
Be jee 
45 |R& 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day. | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScorLann, N. 0 (aver.)| 91 0 |j— 129}+ 201 
1. ScoTnanD, E. 1 below | 102 0 |— 272)+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 1 below | 113 0 |— 3815|/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. 2 below | 127 O |— 254/+ 154 
4, MIDLAND Cos. ... | 2 below | 125 0 |— 296]+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. 2 below | 127 0 |— 339/+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScornanD, W. ... | 1 above | 113 0 |— 192|+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 1 below | 119 0 |— 232|+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 2 below | 117 0 |— 300}/-+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. 1 below | 111 0 |— 184/+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. 1 below | 116 0 j—171/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 3 below | 117 0 |— 254)/+4+ 154 
BRIGHT 
RATNEALE. SUNSHINE. 
[=| eS n ob 
3 tal i) ry oS 
46 SB - | 3. | ae 2) a. elico 
DISTRIOTS. weg (AO | BS ee elem 
2qa2 |aaq 198 SIO Sod 
Og? |aao| a ok Elo s@ 
“oF a MB) Sos | WS BA a 
Keo gm| A BA gisha 
ore les | ag |eetlges 
gar |ca | 86 |s25|s2 2 
os 6 FS} Ran) ao q 
a a 4 4% 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Ins. 
0. ScorLanD, N. 0 (aver.)} 131 | 20.7 25 31 
1, SCOTLAND, E. 7 more 114 | 17.4} 34 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 4 more 105 | 14.4) 36 26 
3, ENGLAND, E. 1 less 107 | 12.8| 28 28 
4, MIDLAND Cos. ... | 38 more 99 | 18.6 | 23 26 
5 ENGLAND, S. 2 more 101 14.3 | 18 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 more 105 | 238.0] 23 2 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 4 more 108 | 14.2] 27 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 3 more 110 |} 17.8} 26 34 
9, IRELAND, N. 3 more 111 | 19.0} 27 28 
10. IRELAND, S. 4 more 102 | 20.1 29 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 5 more 125 | 16.4] 16 37 


NOTIGES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agvuatic Pranrs: Aquarium. Mr. T.S. Ware, Hale 
Farm, Tottenham, grows many of the hardy 
species. Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York, and 
J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, cultivate the tropical 
and tender species. 


Appres Faruinc orr Tree: 2. M. P. It sets too 
many fruits. Another year try timely thinning, 
and mulch the ground over the roots with short 
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dung. Ifyou do not manage to secure a crop soon, 
your tree will run entirely to shoots and foliage, 
and then there will be no other course for you to 
pursue but to transplant it. 


AyrsHIRE Rose: £. M, P. Your Rose has acquired 
a sportive habit. It will revert in course of time 
to its original sobriety of behaviour. Sporting is 
common amongst Roses. 


Booxs: G. B. Read the chapters on the “ Life- 
History of Plants” in Cassell’s Popular Gardening. 
Apply, stating your requirements to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 


Curysanraemum Leaves: Amateur. The leaves have 
been spoiled by the leaf miner. Whenever these 
grubs are seen making runs between the upper and 
Tower epidermis of the leaf they should be crushed 
between the finger and thumb, and when very 
numerous cut off the leaves and burn them. 


Garprenine Boox ror A Beainner: J. HT. Villa 
Gardening, by Ed. Hobday (Macmillan & Co.) 


Graves: Anwious. It isa bad case of shanking. Some- 
thing is wrong at the roots, and should be put right 
early in the autumn. You can do nothing now to 
stop the loss of fruit from this malady. Healthy 
roots, large foliage, well ripened wood, proper 
ventilation and not excessive cropping, do not 
produce shanked berries. 


Hottynocxs Diszasep: G. F. P., Egham. Yours is 
a virulent example of the Hollyhock disease, as 
caused by the fungus named Puccinia malvacea- 
tum. All diseased material should be as effectually 
destroyed as possible. W. G. 8. 

Insects: H.B.P. Your Fern leaves are thickly 
marked with little reddish-brown spots. We could 
not discover the slightest trace of an insect; in- 
deed, the spots are in a position where insects 
could not have attacked them, being at the furca- 
tions of the little veinlets, and along the mid- 
ribs. W.— D. D. Sirex gigas; frequently to be 
met with in Fir trees. 

Manvat on rae Currure or Hazen Nurs: #. C. P. 
We know of no treatise in the English language, 
but the cultivation of Filberts is pretty fully 
treated in Profitable Fruit Farming, by C. White- 
head, price Is., Longmans, Green & Co., London ; 
and in Fruit Farming for Profit, by G. Bunyard, 
price 1s. 6d, free by post: F. Bunyard, 29, Week 
Street, Maidstone. Die Huzel Nuss, by Goeschke, 
is the best book on the subject. It is in the 
German tongue. 


Musuroom: W.D. A good specimen of a frequent 
monstrosity. ; 


Musuroom Growine: Constant. _Boxes and barrels 
may be used, also nursery flats (baskets). In 
putting in_the materials, put in 6 inches of fresh 
droppings, levelled and trodden firm, then follow 
with 2 inches of adhesive loam, also pressed firmly, 
more dung, and so on till the receptacle is full. Get 
Mushrooms for the Million, by J. Wright, published 
at 171, Fleet Street, H.C. 


Names or Prants: B. P. 1, Clematis fammula; 2, 
Ginothera Youngii; 3, Silphium laciniatum; 4, 
Aconitum lycoctonum; 5, Lychnis coronaria; 6, 
Sedum spurium. — W. A. G. 1 and 2, Adiantum 
concinnum-latum; 3, A. Pacotti; 4, A. Ludde- 
mannianum; 5 and 7, A. hispidulum; 6, A. 
affine; 8, Nephrolepis Bausei; 9, N. tuberosa ; 
10, Gymnogramma japonica; 11, Adiantum 
decorum; 12, Polypodium longipes.—W. C. H. 
1, a hybrid Pink; 2, 3, and 4, varietiesof Pe- 
largonium peltatum ; 5, Lychnis chalcedonica; 
6, Oxalis Ortguiesii; 7, Primula obconica; 8, 
Panicum variegatum.—W. W. 1, we cannot name 
Roses; 2, Adiantum formosum; 3, Campanula 
persicifolia; 4, Lychnis coronaria—W. V. So- 
bralia xantholeuca.—M, LZ. D. The white flower 
is Passion-flower, Constance Elliot; the claret- 
coloured one seems to be a hybrid between ker- 
mesina and racemosa.—Lost. Diplopappus chry- 
sophyllus.—J. J. gS, Melianthus major.—J. D. 
1, Geranium dissectum; 2, Epilobium hirsutum ; 
3, Salvia Verbenaca. It is not possible to attack 
the weeds directly, but by drainage and high 
cultivation you may encourage the grasses to 
the detriment of the weeds—D. 7. 1, Cistus 
laurifolius; 2, Escallonia macrantha ; 3, Lonicera 
japonica; 4, Cotoneaster microphylla; 5, Spirza 
arcuata ; 6, Leycesteria formosa.—S. Ray. Ordi- 
nary wild Mushroom.—4A, B. C. Cirrheza tristis, 
probably, but the specimens are very bad. : 


Oponrocrogsum crYspum Diszasep: W. EH, “W.E.” 
sends a leaf thickly infested with brownish disease 
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pustules which bear a strong superficial resem- 
blance to the pustules belonging to some Rust 
fungus, or Puccinia. This disease of Odontoglots 
is caused by vast quantities of minute eel-worms, 
or nematodes, which feed and breed within the 
membranes of the leaf. The disease is fully illus- 
trated and described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for January 9, 1886, p. 41. When the eel-worms 
cannot be seen in the actual pustules they may be 
readily found in the tissues of the leaf closely 
fringing the disease-spots. W. G. 8. 


Rusty Groxinta Leaves: J. T. 8S. The leaves have 
the appearance of haying been syringed overhead, 
a proceeding very injurious to them and Gesneras. 
We detected no insects, although there were signs 
indicative of thrips. 


Sipe SHoors or Roses: W. 4. G. These may be 
thinned out, not by cutting all away indiscrimately, 
but selecting the strongest and best placed, and 
cutting out or pinching back the remaining ones. A 
short time must be allowed to elapse after growth 
has commenced before beginning the cutting ont, 
&c., so as to be enabled to discriminate between 
weak and strong shoots. 


Srrawserries Sent ror Name: All arrived in a 
_ bad condition. 


Vine Leaves: J. R. M. The poorly-developed 
leaves are covered with the common Oidium, 
which can easily be kept down by any of the 
remedies for mildew, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :—T. Meehan.—J. R. J.—H. M. 
—W. J. G.—W. A. H.—J. S.—C, B. S.—H. W. Hay ward.— 


K.—Alick M. (next week).—H. E.—J. C. T.—D. T. Y.—H. 
L.—J. C. T.—W. S.—W. C.—Betti. 


Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
"8 questions demanding she and research for theur solution, 
must not expect to oltain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week, 


DIED.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Grorce Rosert Soper, a member of the firm of 
Corry, Soper, Fowler & Co. (Limited), which occurred 
on the 6th inst., at 300, Amhurst Road, Stoke New- 
ington, N. 

~— We have also to record the death of Mr. F. 
Wuursourn, of Great Gearies, Ilford, on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, July 25. He had been in feeble 
health for a long time, but his death occurred quite 
suddenly. 


-—— The death, on July 17, of Mrs. Jane Fisuxr, 
the wife of Mr. Charles Fisher, of Handsworth, near 
Sheffield, is also announced. 


MARKETS. 


——— 


COVENT GARDEN, July 26. 


Our market has been heayily supplied with soft 
ruit this week, especially Raspberries and Currants ; 
but Cherries, owing to the wet, have arrived in very 
bad condition, and made low prices. Trade for hot- 
house goods quiet. James Webber, Wholesale Apple 
Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s,d. | 
Cherries, half-sieve... 2 0- 5 0 | Melons, each fan 
Currants, blk., half- | Peaches, dozen ide 
sieve A Tae 3 3 | Pine-apples, Eng.,1b. 
— Red, half-sieve.. 2 0 | —St. Michael. each 
Grapes, per Ib... . 3 e Strawberries, lb. ... 
1 


otmur? 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s. d,s. d. 

Artichokes, p. doz.... 6 0- .... | Mushrooms, punnet 
Asparagus, Fr., bund. 1 6- 4 0 | Mustard and Cress, 
— English, 100 ... 60] punnet... . 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... «+ | Onions, per bushel... 
Beet, red, per dozen 2 0| Parsley, per bunch... 
Carrots, per bunch... «+ | Potatos, percwt. ... 
Caulifiowers, each .., 2 », kidney, percwt. 
Celery, per bundle... 2 6 | Rhubarb, per bundle 
Cucumbers, each 10] Shallots, perlb. .,. 
Endive, per dozen «| Spinach, per bushel... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4~ ... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 
Herbs, per bunch .,, 0 4-. Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .., 0 6- ... new aaa eee: Sire 
Lettuce, per dozen.., 1 6- ... | Vegt. Marrows, each 0 6- ... 


PoraTos.—Jersey Flukes, 6s. to 7s. ; do. Kidneys, 6s. to 7s. per 
ewt.; English, 4s. to 5s. per bushel. Jersey very much 
blighted ; English selling better. 
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BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, 1s. to 2s.; per box, 1s. to 3s. 


PLANTS IN PoTSs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE 


a 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 70 
Balsams, per doz. ... 3 0- 6 0| Fuchsias, doz. 3080 
Bouvardias, perdozen 9 0-12 0/ Heliotropes, dozen... 4 0- 6 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 4 0 6- 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen .. 3 O- 6 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 9 0-12 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0| Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Musks, dozen «16-30 
Dracena terminalis, Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-15 0 
Euonymus, in var., — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
per dozen ... «- 60-18 0| — scarlet,dozen ... 30-60 
Evergreens, in v: Rhodanthe, perdoz... 6 0- 9 0 
per dozen ... «. 6 0-24 0 | Scented Geranium doz3 0- 6 0 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0| — Verbena, perdoz. 4 0- 6 0 
Foliage plants, vari- Spireeas, dozen 60-90 
ous, each .,. «. 20-10 0 Zinnia, per dozen .,. 4 0-60 


CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Asters, 12 bunches...‘ 4 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
— French, per bun. 1 6- 2 0 | Pansies, 12bun. ... 1 6-30 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 dlms. 1 0- 2 0| — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3-06 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0| Pinks, 12 bun.... . 380-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12bun. ... 40-60 
annual, 12 bun. ... 1 0- 3 0} Primulas, double, 12 
Cornflower, 12 bun, 16-30) sprays... ~- 99-10 
Delphiniums, 12 bun, 3 0- 6 0} Pyrethrums, 12 bun, 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... «.20-40)| — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0| — red, perdozen .., 1 0- 2 0 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 10-20) — _,, 12 bunches 3 0- 6 0 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0| —Safrano, dozen... 0 9- 16 
Lilium longiflorum, — Moss, 12 bun. 40-120 
12 blooms ... ... 3 0- 5 0| Spirea, 12 bun. .40-60 
— candidum, 12b]. 0 6- 1 6| Stephanotis, 12 spr.20 40 
— per bunch .. 1 6 2 6| Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 30-60 
— (Orange) perbun. 1 0- 2 0| SweetSultan,12bun. 3 0- 6 0 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U o- 1 0 


«*» Orchid bloom in great variety, but the demand not 
very good. 


SEEDS. 


Lonvon: July 25.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that the continued wet weather which is doing so 
much harm to the growing crops of seeds has 
naturally exercised a hardening effect upon values 
generally. There is in consequence an increasing 
speculative irquiry for Trefoil, and also for Alsike 
and white Clover seeds. The new French Trifolium 
is of unsatisfactory quality. In bird-seeds there is 
no quotable movement. Blue Peas continue ex- 
ceedingly cheap. Mustard and Rape-seed are un- 
changed. Linseed keeps steady. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended July 21 :—Wheat, 32s.; Barley, 19s.1d.; Oats, 
17s.4d. For the corresponding week in 1887:— 
Wheat, 34s. 3d, ; Barley, 21s. 4d.; Oats, 17s. 9d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 


Srrratrretps: July 25.—Supplies continue to be 
large for all descriptions of vegetable produce, and 
demand satisfactory. Jersey Potatos, especially 
flukes, are arriving in bad condition, owing to blight, 
hence low prices. Quotations :—Black Currants, 
3s. per half sieve; red Currants 2s. to 2s. 3d, do. ; 
Cherries, Is. 6d to 3s. do.; Strawberries, ls. 9d. 
to 2s. 6d, per peck; Gooseberries, 2s. per half sieve ; 
Raspberries, 3d. per lb. punnet; Raspberries, 
18s, per cwt.; English Tomatos, 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
peck; Cabbages, ls, 6d. to 2s. per tally; Peas, 
1s, 6d. to 1s. per bushel; do., in sacks, 3s, to 
4s, 6d. per sack ; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per dozen 
bunches; Carrots, 1s. 9d. to. to 2s. do.; Spring 
Onions, ls. 6d. to 2s. do.; Parsley, 9d. to 1s. 3d. do. ; 
Mint, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; foreign Onions, 6s. to 6s. 6d. 
per box of about 1301b.; frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 
3s. per dozen; Endive, 1s. to Is. 6d. per dozen ; 
Cos Lettuces, 4d. per score of 22; Beetroots, 6d. to 
8d. per dozen. 


Srratrorp: July 24.— Supply has been good 
during the past week, and a brisk trade has 
been done at the following quotations :— 
Cabbages, 28. to 3s. per tally; Turnips, 2s. to 3s, 
per dozen bunches; Mangels, 15s. to 24s. per ton; 
Apples, foreign, 8s. 6d. to 10s. per case ; Watercress, 
6d. per dozen; Peas, 4s. to 5s. 6d. per bag; Cur- 
rants, black, 3s. 6d. to 4s. per half sieve ; red, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. do.; Gooseberries, 2s. to 3s, 3d., do.; Carrots, 
1s, 6d. to 2s. per dozen bunches. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 
BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 

14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s.; two ton truck, 28s. Freeon rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 6d. per bushel; 4s. 4-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. [25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 34 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM, MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack, 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. perlb.; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehonses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


Supplied by us to Royal Gardens, Kew, the Crystal Palace, &c. 
For Destroying Weeds on Carriage Drives, Garden Walks, 
Stable Yards, &c. Prices: per gallon, 2s., tin included; 
5 gallons, 1s. 6d. per gallon; 10 to 20 gallons, 1s. 4d. per gallon, 
carriage paid. Special quotation for larger quantities. One 
gallon makes 26 gallons. 

Mr. W. G. Heap, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace 
Gardens, says :—‘‘ We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer 
and its price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every 
confidence in recommending it.” 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
THE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. 
Sotp By SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


i }} 
Pl 


Sold in Packets, 6d. and 1s. each, and in 
SEALED BAGS ONLY, 
7lb, 141lb. 281b. 56 ]b. 1 cwt. 


2/6 4/6 7/6 12/6 20/= 
CLAY & LEVESLEY, 


TEMPLE MILL LANE, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


C. & L. alsosupply Crushed Bones, Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, and Nitrate of Soda, in best qualitiesonly. 


( i ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( eS keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and ls., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 
ETTING.—Buy your Netting direct from 


the Makers. Write for sample piece, of our best quality, 

waterproof, tanned and oiled, 4 yards by 50 yards, 8s.; second 
quality, 5s. 6d. Anysize made to order. Trade supplied. 
SPASHETT anp CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Owt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 


Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
_WATSON anpb SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 
sticks. Training plants to walls, 


&e. IN PANELS. 
6 feet by 3 feet ... 2s. each. 
6 feet by 4feet  ... 3s. each. 
6 feet by Bfeet ... 45. each, 
6 feet by 6 feet ... BS, each. 


Made any size to order at 
following prices :— 
2 in. 1} in. mesh, 
per foot super. 


6in. 4 in. 


3 in. 
2d. 3d. Bhd. 4d. 4rd. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


STOCK 


Inches, 


14X12 
16X12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


W 


21-0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


——— Ge 

PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

HALLIDAY anpd CO. desire to 

e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 

of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 

painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 
2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet ahi 310 0 
Slight frame, 12 feet by 6 feet ¢G. <0. 8, 5 5 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet zm 10 0 0 

The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 

brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO.,, 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


THE NEW 
“ECLIPSE” SHADING 


(REGISTERED), 


A GREEN COLOURING WASH 


For Conservatories, Greenhouses, and similar structures. 
The best and most economical Shading before the public. 
Sold in 1s. tins sufficient for 100 square feet, is easily applied, 
and one dressing will stand the whole season. 
Trade price on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. WILSON SERPELL, 


Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
21, CORNWALL. STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B, A Tin with full instructions post-free for 1s, 3d. 
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MESSENGER & CO.’S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 

Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted: It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 2s. post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Per doz. 
Children’s... .., 1s. 2d. 
Ladies’... 2s. aid. 
Gent’s we OS. 6d. 
Per doz. S H | RTS. 
p 0 F K E Hemstitched :— 
ae a 
Genvs 7 BS 1484. | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 


TABLE LINEN. 


{ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 2% yards by 3 yards, 

6s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free, 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M, the Queen and H.I.M. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, WHO IEA DENCE Cees, BELFAS a 


LL, 
SLIME le 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, é&c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. : “ 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 
FIRST-CLASS WORK. THE BEST MATERIALS. 


Five 1st Prize Medals recentiy 
awarded in open competition. 
‘aOMTedm00 uedo ut pepreae 
AYWede. STepe{ OZEId ISL OATI 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
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BOULTON & PAUL. 


NEW 


CATALOGUES, 


4. 
Fu LUUGLULEEE Te 


NOARAAARARAAH Aen 


POST-FREE, 


Containing New Designs of 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, GARDEN 
FRAMES, BOILERS for Heat- 


No. 74, 


BOULTON & PAUL, ouanz'ceames 


| Most useful of all Frames. 


Glass. 
Carriage Paid to any 


lights, 8 by 6 feet... ae ooede 1G 
3-lights, 12 by 6 feet... cl 600 
hts, 16 by 6 feet... = 712 6 
ry 6 feet... aa 9 50 
6 feet ... vee, OUT 

2l-0z. English 


Painted 3 Coats. 
Station in England. 


ing Apparatus, and all requisites 


—— 


for the Garden. 


H 


ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


All sizes in stock. 
New CATALOGUE ready. 


HOT-WATER 


PEPE. 


Stands any pressure. 
The most inexperienced can make 4 joint in two minutes. Efficiency guaranteed. 
RICHARDSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT HOT-WATER PIPE SYSTEM 


is the cheapest and most durable joint in use. 
IMPROVED HEATING COILS, Ornamental and Plain, and COIL CASES, Garden ROLLERS, VASES, FOUNTAINS, SEATS, &c. 


Manufactured by THE MEADOW FOUNDRY CO. (Limited), MANSFIELD. 


See Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 12. 


Never leaks. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


“= | 
| 
| 
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SILVESTER’S parane TRENTHAM BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILRTING APPA- 
RPTUS manufactured by 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars orm application. 


HOB Sia oi we! RO) BeleNe Sx Ob, 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


RoBINseN~ 
STOURIAIDCE 


a Ss SSS ee 
4-in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each, 
Illustrated revised price List on application. free. 


OR SALE, a Bargain, 70 feet 3-in. Socket | 
Cast-iron PIPING, and 60 2-in. BENDS, very stout; | 

also 140 feet 4-in. PIPING, 5to 8 feet lengths, 12 4-in. BENDS, 
and 12 4-in. ELBOWS, nearly new; and some small Wrought- 


Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.c. 


iron OIL TANKS, 300 to 700 galls. each. All must be sold im- 
mediately, and cleared for alterations. No dealers.—Apply to | 
¥. MORRIS, Resin Distiller, Plough Bridge, Rotherhithe, S.E. | 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS | 
for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers, have attracted | 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions, | 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., | 
Commerci:! Road, Pimlico, 8S. W. \ 


Trade supplied. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


wove HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 

55, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
application. 

Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom, 


{3 Aba ieee See GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &ce. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 


OR GARDENING PURPOSES.—On Sale, 
167 Bundles of REED CANES, price £4 5s. per 1000. 
Apply, JAMES SMITH anp CO., 6, Water Street, Liverpool. 


The “Gardener’s Friend” 


HOT-WATER BOILER, 


For Greenhouses, Vineries, Conservatories, Forcing Houses, &c, 
Advantages 
Equally ap- 
plicable for Do- 
mesticorW are- 
house Heating. 
Baths, Lava- 
tories, and 
Laundries. 

Minimum 
Cost of Setting. 
Free Access to 
all Flues. 

Certain Con- 
tinuance of 
Heating at 
night. 

No Night 
Watching = re- 
quired. 

Slow 

ustion. 

Minimum 
Cost for Fuel. 

Large Heat- 
ing Surface. 
Equally Suited for Gas Coke, common or Anthracite Coal. 
For full particulars and Prices apply to the Manufacturers. 


Com- 


JOHN WARRER & SONS, "Gxtoriceate, Bc; ” 


And The Foundry Works, Walton-on-the Naze, Essex, 


REENHOUSES — GREENHOUSES.—The 


cheapest house in the Trade. GREENHOUSES com- 

plete from 50s. All orders over £5 two coats of paint. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES from 30s. Illustrated price Lists free. 
HAYWARD anp CO., 80, Foxberry Road, Brockley, S.E. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 

8s. 6d. per 100 feet l5oz. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 

12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20X16, 24x18, &c. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt. ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt. ; 
Varnish, from ds. 6d. per gal.—Full Price List on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


GARDEN NETTING. 
S. A. SANDS 6. witetines); 


Manufacturer of Hexagon and Chiswick Garden Nets. 


Warranted to Protect Bloom from Frost, Winds, Hail, aud 
Fruit from Birds, Wasps, &c. 


Patterns and Prices Free per Post. 


Address—S. A. SANDS, 
THURLAND STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


HILL & SMITH’S 


BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone, 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d, per gallon in casks of 35, 20, or 
10 gallons, 


CAUTION.— 


Every Cask bears the above 
tegistered Trade Mark. Beware 
of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, F.O, ; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin, 
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HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 1jd., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 1% yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 


J BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


ek INDIGESTION #< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“« Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend themtoallsuffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 


TRADE 


SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1d., 2s. od. and Ils. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ERNS.—The newest Book is Druery’s 

CHOICE BRITISH FERNS, descriptive of the many 

beautiful variations of common Ferns, and instructions for 
their cultivation, splendidly illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


EES.—AIl who Grow Plants or Fruit should 
have Bees. ‘‘The most practical work that has ap- 
peared” (The Field) is Webster’s Book of Bee-Keeping. ‘‘We 
believe this is the first really practical, well written, and low 
priced work of the kind yetissued.”—Poultry. Price1s., cloth 1/6. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


RAVELLER WANTE D— 


J. L, AnD S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, beg to inform 
the Applicants to their recent Advertisement that they 
ARE NOW SUITED. 


RAVELLER.— A Nurseryman having a 
large stock of select Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 
(in the finest possible condition), is open to negotiate with a 
good TRAVELLING SALESMAN (on Commission only). He 
will be allowed to Sell Cheaply.—Terms with proofs of ability 
and trustworthiness, to C. N. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. No objection to his en- 
gaging in other business not horticultural. 


ANTED, a HEAD GARDENER for the 


Island of Jersey; age over 36, no family. Must be 
thorough in all branches; knowledge of Forestry.—Address, 
with full particulars, A. X. Z., Langham Hotel, London. 


ANTED, a HEAD-WORKING GAR- 


DENER, age 28 to 35, married. Foreman from large 
Gardens preferred. Must have thorough knowledge of his 
duties. Preference given to man specially successful with 
Roses and Chrysanthemums.—Write, stating age, experience, 
and wages required, to TULIP, May’s Advertising Offices, 159, 
Piccadilly, W. 


ANTED, a GARDENER. Must have 

good character, be hard-working, ‘and married, with 

only small family. Cottage found. Apply, stating wages, 
W., Hale Lodge, Edgware, 


ANTED, a HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER, for a Gentleman’s Establishment, near London. 
—Must be thoroughly competent in all branches. Married 
man, between 30 and 40, without encumbrance. Wife to 
attend Lodge Gates. First-class personal character from last 
employer indispensable. State wages required, age, and expe- 
rience.—Adadress, by letter only, K., Messrs. BATES, HENDY 
AND CO., 87, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, in the Houses, 


age about 26; to live in bothy. Must th roughly 
understand the Cultivation of Flowers for Cutting purposes, 
also Plant Growing, and able to keep Conservatory well 
supplied. Wages 18s.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. C. HILL, 
Gardener, Wolmer House, near Maidenhead, Berks. 


Outdoor Nursery Foreman and Salesman. 
W ANTED, a competent MAN as above. Must 


be a good Budder and Grafter, and thoroughly experi- 
enced in General Outdoor Nursery Management.—Apply in 
own handwriting, stating wages expected. to B. MALLER 
AND SONS, Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are in a position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we will recommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD anp SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ANTED, a PROPAGATOR and 

GROWER for Market Stuff. Must understand 

FERNS. State whether married or single, and wages required. 

—E. COLLINS snp SONS, Cumberland Park, Willesden 
Junction, N.W. 


ICHARD SMITH anp CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a PROPA- 

GATOR and SALESMAN. Must be well up in the Pro- 
pagation of Rhododendrons, Camellias, and Azaleas, &c.; 
must thoroughly understand Cucumbers, Tomatos, and all 
Market Stuff in quantities.—Please state lowest wages to 
RIDER BROS., Heath Nurseries, Moortown, Leeds. 


ANTED, TWO or more MEN, capable of 


Taking Charge of Workmen on Contracts, must have 
had experience in Laying Out of New Grounds, Levelling, &c. 
A permanent place to suitable applicants.—Apply, stating 
Wages required, with copy of testimonials, to J. P. S., Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Seed Trade, Ireland. 
ANTED, as FIRST COUNTER HAND, 


a Scotchman, who thoroughly understands his_busi- 
ness, and has had some Ivish experience in the General Trade. 
—Adadress with copies of testimonials, and stating age, salary 
expected, &c., ZENO, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Seed Trade. 
WANTED, a smart, active young MAN, 
about 23, for the Counter. Must haye had good 
experience in the Bulb Trade.—State references, wages, &c., to 
B. W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


i Seed Trade—Wholesale. 
W ANTED, a SECOND SHOPMAN; must 
be thoroughly experienced.—Apply by letter only, 
stating age, salary and qualifications, to J. S., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT SHOPMAN, 

for Retail Seed and Bulb Trade. Must have a know- 

ledge of Plants and be a good Penman.—State wage and full par- 
ticulars to CLIBRAN anv SON, 10, Market Street, Manchester. 


W ANTED, Gardeners and Others, to accept 
AGENCY for our CHOICE CEYLON TEAS, to Sell 
among Private Families. We give 6d. per pound on the 2s. 
(wonderful value) and pay carriage. Weekly earnings 40s. 
Apply for samples, free.— UNITED TEA GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Union Court, E.C. (#st. 1877.) Name paper. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Groraz Kautr, for several years Foreman 
at Hindlip Hall Gardens, Worcester, has been 
appointed Head Gardener to T. J. WaxzzEr, 
Esq., South Villa, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
London. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many wmstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tm all cases causes a very great deal Be trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be rdentified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that zt should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, tt is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands zt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 
e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities will be made.—Holloway, N. 


( adh 2a (Heap), or GARDENER and 

FORESTER; age 42, no family.—W. Surron, Head 
Gardener to C. J. Leaf, Esq., late of Pains Hill, Cobham, 
would be pleased to engage with any one requiring the services 
of an experienced man in all branches. Disengaged at any 
time within 6 months. Character of the highest description. 
Very satisfactory reason given for leaying. — Woldringfold 
Park, near Horsham, Sussex. 


( 1 ARDENER (HzapD), where two or more are 

kept.—Age 30, married : thoroughly experienced in all 
branches. Two years’ good character.—H. SHEPPARD, 21, 
Holland Street, Brixton Road, S.W. 


(GUND IBIS (HAD), where three or four 


are kept.—Age 30, single at present; over three years’ 
good character from present situation as Foreman.—H. HALL, 
The Gardens, Lower Woodside, Hatfield, Herts. 


Cae (HEAD), where one or more are 


kept.—Age 39; thoroughly understands Vines, Melons, 
Cucumbers, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Early and Late 
Forcing. Ten years in present situation—F. MELSOM, 
Manor House, Drayton Green, Ealing. 


(GEMED RINE (HAD), where several are 


kept.—Age 30, married, Thoroughly understands the 
management of Gentlemen’s Gardens, &c., on large scale.— 
JOHN MAXWELL, Armathwaite Hall, Cockermouth, Cum- 
berland, 


( } ARDENER (Hxap).—Energetic, sober, and 

trustworthy. Has had the Management of a Large 
Garden and twelve Houses. 
Orchids. Character of the highest order. 
Grove, Balham, S.W. 


( SL ASRICIBNIBI (Hzeap).—Age 35; thorough 

practical experience in Fruits, Flowers, Orchids, and 
Kitchen Garden. Capable of Superintending a large estab- 
lishment. First-class references.—J. N., 118, High Street, 
West Norwood, S.E. 


(GUNEDIINIE (Hap), where two are kept; 


age 27, married when snited.—C. Brick can with confi- 
dence recommend to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
steady trustworthy man as above.—T. LUPTON, Gardens, 
Summerfield House, Elstree, Herts. 


(GES SNe (HAD); age 30, married when 


suited.—Mr. COTTERELL, Spanish Road, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, S.W., wishes to recommend T. Keene as above. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Early and Late Forcing of Fruits, 
Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
—Please apply as above. 


( SS DIEINIL (HEap).—Age 31, married five 

years, no family; thorough general experience in all 
departments, including Orchids. Two years’ good character 
from present situation as Head Working, three years in 
previous as Foreman.—W. R., George Coffers, De Wette 
House, Cross Deep, Twickenham. 


( - ARDENER (HzEApD).—Age 40, married 
eight years, nofamily ; previously with Viscount Cran- 
brook, C. S. Mortimer, Esq.; sixteen years with Sir C, Pigot, 
Bart. Exhibiting at London and Brighton. Son of T. 
Marshall, Head Gardener forty years to W. Peel Creighton, 
Esq.—G. MARSHALL, 39, Thrale Road, Streatham, S.W. 


( : ARDENER (H=EApD).—Age 36, married; 

more than twenty years’ thorough practical experience 
in Early and Late Forcing of Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardens. Four years’ excellent character from last 
situation as Head. Abstainer.—GARDENER‘ 3, Albert Ter- 
race, Castle Hill, Ealing, W. 3 


( tl BBLS (Heap Worxine).—Age 38, 
married; good experience in Stove and Greenhouse 

Plants, Early and Late Forcing Fruits and Vegetables; also 

Flower and Kitchen Gardens.—L., Lucome Pince, Exeter. 


( ; ARDENER (Hrap Worxina).—Age 30, 

thirteen years’ practical experience in all branches, 
Hight years’ good character.—G. HAWKES, 3, Myrtle Cottages, 
Streatham, S.W. 


( ADEN EY (Heap Worxin@), where two 

or three are kept.—Age 30, single ; thoroughly practical 
in all branches. Good references.—R. D., 9; Willow Walk 
High Street, Sydenham, S,E, 


A first-class Grower, includin, 
G. H., 81, Balham 
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( ; ARDENER (Heap Worxk1ne).—Age 30, 

married ; thorough experience in all branches, Six and 
a half years’ good character.— H. PHILLIPS, Borden Wood, 
Liphook, Hants. 


( ee] (Heap Workxina).—Single ; 

good experience in Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. 
Total abstainer.—Apply, PAUL anp SON, Broxbourne; or, 
TOMS, 2, Station Cottages, Broxbourne, Herts. 


ee NES (Heap Worx1ne).—Age 39, 


married, one daughter, age 12; twenty-four yeurs’ 
thorough experience. Good all round. Good character and 
testimonials.—CHIDLEY, Bishop's Lydiard, Taunton. 


Ss (Heap Worxtne).—Age 37, 

married; thoroughly understands his duties in all 
branches. Land and Stock if required. Nine years’ character 
as Head.—C. W.., 2, Roper Street, Eltham, Kent. 


“(X ARDENER (first-class HEAD WorxkING).— 
Age 35; understands his profession in every branch. 
His mother, being ‘an excellent Laundress, could undertake 
the Laundry in a largé.establishment, also good Dairy Woman. 
Highest characters,—A. B., 58, Tylney Road, Bromley, Kent. 


be (Heap Worxine).—Age 30, 

married, no family ; seventeen years’ practical experi-~ 
ence in all branches, Orchids, &c.; 3 years in present place. 
Highly recommended.—State wages and particulars to J. A., 
48, Fox Hill Road, Redlands, Reading, Berks. 


( . ARDENER (HrAap Worxina); age 39, 

married.—_A_ GENTLEMAN wishes to very highly recom- 
mend as above an exceptionally good Vegetable, Fruit, and 
Flower Grower, and a thoroughly trustworthy obliging man,— 
R. SAVORY, Esq., Shrubs Hill, Sunningdale. 


(ae (Heap Worx1n@).— Age 30, 
married when suited; sixteen years’ experience in all 
branches, north, south, and in London; three and a half years 
in present situation. — Particulars as to wages, &c., 
GARDENER, 25, Spring Street, Spalding. 


ee (Heap Worxine).—Age 36, 


married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience. Highly recommended as an industrious, competent, 
and trustworthy Gardener. First-rate Fruit, Plant, and 
Vegetable Grower. — W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ees (Heap Worxine)—Age 37, 
married; abstainer. Twenty years’ experience in the 
Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 

ms, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, Orchids, 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Flower and Kitchen Gardening, 
Early and Late Forcing. Highest references.—GARDENER, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( ARDENER (Heap or StnGLE-HANDED),— 

Age 33; nine years’ experience of Indoor and Outdoor 
branches in private places. Good character. Total abstainer. 
—C. S., 2, Jessamine Cottage, Hartlands, Sevenoaks. 


( M ARDENER (Hzap or good Srconp).—Ex- 

perienced in Vines, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, &c. Good character.—J. D., 
18, Elthorne Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


ARDENER.—Used to Stove, Greenhouse, 

Melons, Cucumbers, and General Garden Work. Fifteen 

years’ excellent character.—W., James Lodge, Oak Lea 
Cottages, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


es ER (Worxrna).—Age 40; twenty 

years’ experience in Early and Late Forcing of Grapes, 
Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. Good character and testimonials. 
—W. HORSHAM, Turnford, near Hoddesdon, Herts. 


ARDENER, or GROOM and GARDENER. 

—Age 30, married; understands Glass and Kitchen 

Garden thoroughly. Can Ride and Drive. Five years’ character 
from last place.—H. JACKSON, Chase Side, Southgate. 


( SLEDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), or other- 

wise.—Middle-aged, married; thoroughly experienced. 
Ten years’ excellent character.—J. S., 4, Sherwood Villas, 
Putney Road, Enfield Wash, Middlesex. 


( u ARDENER (SinGLE-HANDED).—Age 26, 

married; experienced in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Vines, Forcing, &c., Flower and Kitchen Garden. Total 
abstainer. Two years’ excellent character from present em- 
ployer; nine years previous.—F. E., 4, Charles Terrace, King’s 
Road, Mortlake. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED, or SECOND).— 

Age 23; ten years’ experience in Garden and Green- 

house Work. Good character.—BAKER, 3, Pyrmont Road, 
Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 


Sens (SINGLE-HANDED or UNDER). 


—Age 26, no incumbrance; goodreferences, Wife good 
plain Cook, if required.—R. D., 8, Anton Street, Amhurst 
Road, Hackney, N. 


( ARDENER (Srconp).—Age 23; has good 

knowledge of general routine. Thorough good character. 
Abstainer, Will be recommended by G. W. BUNNEY, Head 
Gardener to Lord Monk Bretton, Conyboro, Lewes. 


ARDENER (Unper), Inside and Out.—Age 


21; three years’ good character.—W. GORRINGE, 
Sunte, Lindfield, Sussex. = 


(ee Be (UnvErR). — Age 21; seven 
years’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years in pre- 
sent situation, Excellent character from present and previous 
employers,—G, T, R., 19, Percy Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


To Gardeners, &c, ‘ 

( 1 ARDENEE (UnpDER), in a Gentleman's 

place, where he can improve himself,—Age 20; has 

knowledge of Gardening. Total abtainer.—G. A. JONES, 
298, Mills Lane, Lenton Sands, Nottingham. 


ARDENER (UnpEr), or mixed place of 


Garden, Cows, and Horse ; Nursery Gardens preferred.— 
Age 22; has good character from two places; upwards of 
two years each.—_LOVELL THOMSETT, Offham, near Lewes, 
Sussex. 


(a (UnvER) in a Gentleman's 


Garden.—Age 23; ten years’ experience in Fruit, 
Plant, and Vegetable Growing, Highest references for abili- 
ties andcharacter. Please state full particulars.—A., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C._ 


To Nurserymen and Florists.- -- <== 
f ee (GENERAL), or MANAGER.— 

Well up in all branches of Nursery and Florist’s Business, 
Bouquets, Crosses, Wreaths, Sprays, Fruits, Roses, Rhododen- 
drons, Conifers, Clematis, Vines, and-General rontine of the 
trade. First-class references.—The MANAGER, Royal Norfolk 
Nurseriés, Eaton, Norwich> ~ — - any ‘ 


OREMAN, in the Houses, or GENERAL.— 

Eleven years’ experience in good establishments. Chiefly 

under Glass. Highly recommended.—J. J. H. LITTLE, Graven 
Hurst, Bolney, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27 ; eleven 


years’ experience in gyvod establishments.— G. LILLEY, 
Thorney, near Peterborough, Cambs. 


To Nurserymen. 
FOREMAN, Indoor.—Thoroughly _ practical, 
skilful Propagator and Grower of kirst-class Nursery 
Stock in large quantities. Good Salesman. Excellent refer- 
ences.—JOHN GODFREY, Newton Nurseries, Chester. 


To Market Nurserymen. “4 
POREMAN, or FOREMAN and SALESMAN 


in good Market Nursery.—Twenty-five years’ experience 
in good Market Nurseries. Good reference.—W. SMITH, 
Clayhill Cottage, Bromley Road, Beckenham. 


OREMAN, or Srconp in the Houses.— 

Age 25, single; ten years’ experience in the Growth of 

Plants and Fruit. Good testimonials. Abstainer.—GAR- 
DENER, Manor House, Weathersfield, Braintree. 


RUIT GROWER, or MANAGER for 


Market.—Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Mushrooms, Tomatos, 
Cucumbers, Melons, &c. Fifteen years’ experience.—_GROWER, 
141, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 
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MPROVER, under Glass.—Age 22; good 
character. Premium given.—A. ALDERMAN, Dadford, 
Buckingham. 


MPROVER, under Glass, in a good establish- 
ment.—Age 18; with Premium. Four years’ experience. 
—G. B. WILLIAMS, Post-office, Enfield. 


MPROVER, in the Houses.—Age 20; 

energetic and obliging. Four and a half years’ ex- 

perience Inside and Out. Good character—A. COBBOLD, 
Woodland Cottage, Vanbrugh Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


MPROVER ; age 17.—Miss Hopson, Herne- 
wood, Sevenoaks, highly recommends A. S. as above. 
Three years’ good training under glass. Also C. T., age 16, 
height 5 feet 10 inches, Been four months in Nursery Garden, 


[MEROVER, in a private establishment, where 

experience could be had Indoors and Out.—Age 20; two 
years in present situation. Good character.—H. COX, 2, Fre- 
drick Cottages, Dawlish, Devon. 


JMEROVER, in good Garden.—Age 20; four 


- years in last place. Experience Inside and Out. Strong 
and willing. Highly recommended.—W. BOATMAN, 21, 
Rainsford Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


JREESOVER, with any Nobleman’s or Gentle- 


man’s Gardener requiring the services of a young man 
(age 22). Has been in present situation six years, viz., Stawell 
House Gardens, Richmond, Surrey; and can be highly recom- 
mended by Mr. Bowell, of the above.—W. STEVENS, Stawell 
House, Richmond. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, a situation 
under Glass, in a Nursery. Age 20; five years’ expe- 
rience.—R, WALLIS, Mather Lane, Lowton, Lancashire. 


TPO NURSERYMEN, MARKET GAR- 

DENERS, FRUIT GROWERS, &c., engaged in Forcing 
Early Produce for Markets under Glass.—A young man wishes 
to Learn the above business, for which a Premium would be 
paid.—Apply, stating terms and crops grown, &c., to H.S. 
555, Messrs. Deacons, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ARDEN LAD, in Large Nursery or 

Gentleman’s Garden ; age 17.—A GENTLEMAN 

wishes to find a situation for a bright, active, well- 

educated boy, whom he can thoroughly recommend, as above. 

Not been out before.—HORTUS, Mrs. Bretton, L. C.D. Station, 
Margate. 


N ANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 


SHOPMAN.—Age 30, married ; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb Trade, First-class references.—_DUPLEX, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market of 

Ferns, Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Cut Flowers, Cucumbers, 

Tomatos, Mushrooms. Twenty years’ experience. Good re- 
ference.—HORTUS, 17, Russell Street, Leamington. 


ROWER.—Single ; good experienced Fern, 

Draceena, and Palm Grower. Able to engage at once. 

Good references. — A. HEINSE, Post-office, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex. 


To Nurserymen. 
ROWER, amongst Soft-wooded Plants, 


Ferns, &c.—Well up in Growing for Market. Good 
references.—H. C., Oak Cottage, Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN (first), or FOREMAN.— 
Age 23; six years’ good character from last place.—W. 
HUBBARD, Highleigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 22 ; 
seven years’ experience. Good references.—E. DAVIS, 
Great Cornbow, Halesowen, Birmingham. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Age 20; 


eight years’ experience. Good character.—D. SPINK, 
Melton Hill, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or Inside and 


Out in a good Garden.—Good references.—J. BAKER, 
66, Arthur Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—First-class 

recommendation from present and past employers. 

Wages, 16s. per week, with bothy.—W. D., 40, East 
Street, Reading. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 20; 

six years’ experience. Can be well recommended by 

present and previous employers. Distance no object.—H. 
FIELDER, Belmont, Havant, Hants. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 21; 

five years’ experience in present situation. Good cha- 

racter. Bothy preferred.—CHAS. GRAY, The Gardens, Lil- 
ford Hall, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 


a in the Houses, in a Gentle- 
man’s Garden or Nursery.—Age 21 ; five years’ experience. 
Good character.—A. TROTT, Yew Tree Cottage, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


ae RNEYMAN (Inpoors); age 21.—H. Gur- 

TRIDGE can confidently recommend a young man as 
above. Has been with him four years. Steady and indus- 
trious.—Netherfield Gardens, Weybridge, Surrey. 


OURNEYMAN, or Srconp.—Age 23; two 
years in the Houses here. Abstainer.—T. BARSON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


OURNEYMAN, or THIRD, in the Houses. 

Age 19; abstainer. Can be well recommended, Four 

and a half years’ character.—HEAD GARDENER, The Gar- 
dens, Erleigh Whiteknights, Reading, Berks, 


S Seed Trade. 
N ANAGER, HEAD SHOPMAN, or 
BOOK-KEEPER; age 30.— Advertiser seeks engage- 
ment as above. Thorough knowledze inall branches. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Excellent references.—C. A. VIZE, Chard, 
Somerset. 


To Florists and Seedsmen. 
RAVELLER, SHOPMAN, or MANAGER. 


—Nine years in the Trade. Lately Travelled fora London 
House. First-class references.— H., 21, Shardeloes Road, 
Lewisham High Road, New Cross, S.E. 


RAVELLER, or BOOK-KEEPER, &c.— 


Advertiser (age 26), with thirteen years’ experience, in- 
cluding three years on the Road, desires to represent during a 
portion of the year a good House, filling up his time durin 
the remainder of the year in the Office or otherwise. Goo 
Penman and Accountant; best of characters, Could intro- 
duce business when travelling. — TRAVELLER, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To the Trade. 
ALESMAN in Market, SHOPMAN, or 


MANAGER of Department.—Age 32; sixteen years’ 
active experience in all Departments, Well up in Wreaths 
and Bouquets. Strong, active, and not afraid of work. Havin, 
small capital, would not object to join another. Splendi 
references and testimonials.—ALPHA, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN (Heap, or good Srconp).—Age 
29; thirteen years’ experience in London and Provincial 
Wholesale and Retail Houses. Thorough knowledge of all 
branches of the trade. Good references.—T. P. L., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


~ HOPMAN.—Married; thoroughly experi- 
enced in all branches of the Trade and Office Work. Of 
good address. First-class recommendation.—ALPHA, 3, 
Loftus Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Fruiterers and Florist. 

GROPMAN (now disengaged), twelve years, 
experience at West End. Good Window Dresser.—J. P., 

6, William Street, West Kensington, W. 


ASSISTANT; in Flower Shop.—Age 23; can 


Speak and Write Foreign Languages. Has been 
four years in a Nursery.—B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Indigestion and 


Liver Complaints.—The digestion cannot be long or 
seriously disordered without the derangement being percept- 
ible on the countenance, These Pills preyent both unpleasunt 
consequences; they improve the appetite, and with the in- 
crease of desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills deal most 
satisfactorily with deranged or diseased conditions of themany 
organs engaged in extracting nourishment for our bodies from 
our various diets—as the liver, stomach and bowels, over all of 
which they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifying and laxative 
Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and strength, 
and his sallowness gradually vanishes, 
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5 m is SOLD EVERYWHERE in Tablets at ls. each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. (The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller 
Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.; but INSIST on having PEARS’, as vilely 
injurious imitations are often substituted. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and prhlished by the 
said WILLIAM RicH#arRps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of 3t. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SaTUR Ay, July 28, 1888. Agent for Sanchester—JoHNn Hsywoop. 
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Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
FLOWER SHOW. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 18, 1888. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS and MEDALS in PRIZES, for 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, and HONEY, open to 
members of Co-operative Societies throughout the Kingdom, 
also for Skill of Workmen in all Trades for Amateur Work, 
Entomological and other Specimens. Schedules of Prizes on 


application to WM. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 
1, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


DEN Saeed HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL SHOW, in Grounds of Ray Lodge, Maiden- 
feat on eA Eee August 16. Entries Close on August 9. 
chedules and particulars from = 
Ray Park Cottage, Maidenhead. Mr. 0. KING, Sec. 


HREWSBURY FLORAL FETE, 
AUGUST 22 and 23, 1888. 

For Twenty PLANTS, £25. £20, £15. For GRAPES, £66. 
For Collection FRUIT, £10, £6, £3. For VEGETABLES, £50, 
including Valuable SPECIAL PRIZES by Messrs. Webb & 
Sons. Messrs. Sutton & Co., and Mr. T. Laxton. The 
VEITCH MEMORIAL MEDAL and £5 will be awarded for 
VEGETABLES at this Show. Full particulars, with Schedules. 
post-free on application to the Hon. Secs., 


Messrs. ADNITT anD NAUNTON, Shrewsbury. 


TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
GREAT AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW. 
AUGUST 22, 23, and 24, 1888. Entries Close August 15. 
For Schedules, &c., apply to 
JAS. J. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1888. 


OMAN HYAUCINTHS, LILIUM CANDI- 

DUM, NARCISSUS, &c.—First consignment to hand 

from Louis Bremond fils, Ollioriles, in splendid condition. In- 

spection invited, or samples sent on application to WILLIAM 

DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, July 28, page 89. 


UTTON’S FLORISTS’ FLOWER SEEDS. 
Sutton’s Begonia Sutton’s Cyclamen 
Sutton’s Calceolaria Sutton’s Gloxinia 
Sutton’s Cineraria Sutton’s Primula, &c. 
The finest strains in existence. 
Price LIST Post-free. 

Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct from 

SUTTON anp SONS, Reading. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


HEAP BULBS.—We are this season offering 
First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public LIST, Free, now ready. 
J.R. PEARSON anp SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anpD CO,, Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haariem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


~PECIALTY in CYCLAMEN.—Now is the 
best time to sow. New Seed, just harvested. Prize 
strain of Giganteum and Persicum, 1s. and 2s. 6d. packets from 
JOHN R. BOX, East Surrey Seed Warehouse (established 
60 years), Croydon. 


ate eye PLANTS, 4s. per 1000, 
Enfield Market and Early Rainham CABBAGE, 3s. per 
1000. Scotch KALE, Cottager’s KALE, 3s. per 1000. PICKLING 
CABBAGE, 3s. per 1000. Allstrong large plan s. 

AUGUSTUS MOORE, St. John’s, Spalding. 


To Orchid Growers. 


[Y= SPHAGNOM, fresh, clean, 5s. per bag, 
about 70 lb. 
JOHN BURNS, Feliside, Kendal. 


| ae ee the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., lls. 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—**‘ COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 

he AND BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOJCE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 


obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets anu Labels supplied. References given. 


MELONS, NECTARINES, GRAPES, Ke. 
—Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 
well packed fruit of the above. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


ANTED, four large GERANIUMS, 3 feet 
high, 3 feet through, in 10 or 12-inch pots. Price, &c., 
G. HOWES, Merten Hall Gardens, Thetford, 


to 


J N sPrRicE Sd. 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. PosmFREE, 34d. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 
ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine conditi n; 20 


\ 


houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 


Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48's for table. Inspection 
invited—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Gee IAS, guaranteed perfectly free from 
bug or scale, good plants in 32’s, £5 per 100; large 
plants in 24’s, 30s. per dozen, best Covent Garden variety. A 
rare chance for any one in want of a clean stock. 
W. L. MILNE, Market Grower, Newhampton. 


ARGE PLANTS TO BE SOLD— 


10 Orange Trees of sorts, 7 to 10 feet, well covered 
with ripe and small fruit; 6 Camellias, 6 to8 feet; 6 Azalea 
indica, 4 to 5feet; 2 Palms, Seaforthia elegans, 9 feet each; 
1 Corypba australis, 5feet. All the above plants are clean 
and in good condition. Can be seen at Bettisfield Park, 
the residence of the late Sir Edward Hanmer, and for further 
particulars apply to 

THOS. THOMPSON anp SON, Ellesmere, Shropshire. 


: _ Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four 


Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING AnD SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


RIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS, — 


Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, ls. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CAaLCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 

JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


_,Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. __ 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
Messrs. MERTENS anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, ., from whom also can be obtained, 
ANT. ROOZEN anv SON’S New Work, ‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


: Pansies, Violas, and Begonias. ‘ 
OHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie 
& Laird), Beechhill Nursery, Edinburgh, begs to intimate 
that his famed collections of the above are now in full flower. 
Quality only grown. Inspection invited. 
N.B.—BEGONIAS, seedlings of the finest sorts, in 3-inch 
pots, 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 


Gold Medals. 


[ee SALE, Forty Succession PINES and 
Twenty-four strong Suckers; all Smooth Cayennes. No 
reasonable offer refused. 

Apply, THOS. TILBROOK, Houghton, Huntingdon. 


a INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS, 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO BUNYARD anv CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


~ULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris)—A 

certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 

&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


W H. LASCELLES anv CO, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHI£L ROW, LONDON, EQ, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement on page 121, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Friday Next. 
CATTLEYA ELDORADO. 
CATTLEYA SUPERBA SPLENDENS. 
IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. F. Sander toSELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on eepay NEXT, August 10, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely— i 
A grand importation of CATTLEYA ELDORADO, in re- 
markably fine condition, with fresh green leaves, and plump 
pseudobulbs; the leaves and bulbs are very varied in appear- 
ance, and Mr. Sander does not doubt that many fine varieties 
will be flowered from this importation, such as splendens, 
Wallisi, aurea, carnea, conspicua, &c, 


A few C. SUPERBA SPLENDENS. This and ©. Eldorado 
grow together, and from former importations we have flowered 
the magniticent natural hybrid C. Brymeriana, which com- 
bines all the grandeur and beauty of its parents, C. Eldorado 
and C. superba splendens. 


A fine lot of other ORCHIDS, including Oncidium undula- 
tum, O. pyramense, Saccolabium Blumei majus, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, of which Mr. Sander has no doubt some very 
dark forms may be found; Odontoglossum Cervantesii, O. 
nebulosum, Lelia purpurata, Cymbidium eburneum, Cattleya 
Bowringiana, Aérides Fieldingii, Lelia albida, Oncidium 
micropogon, O. splendidum, Odontoglossum Rossii, Dendro- 
bium densifiorum, D. nobile, Lelia autumnalis, Oncidium 
species, Cattleya citrina, &c. 


The Sale will also include a quantity of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS from private collections, and IMPORTED OKCHIDS 
received direct for unreserved Sale. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday, August 17. 

IMPORTANT UNRESERVED SALE of the Second and 
Remaining Portion of the well-known COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, 
Esq., Q.C., of Oldfield, Bickley, who is relinquishing the 
cultivation of Orchids. 


WN ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY, August 17, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
without reserve, the Second and Remaining Portion of this 
well-known COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 

The plants are in exceptionally healthy condition, and this 
Sale includes a remarkable collection of promising Odontoglos- 
sums (unflowered, several celebrated varieties having appsared 
anong them), as well as some of the finest forms of Cattleyas, 
especially Trianz and Gigas, and many choice Masdevallias. 

Among the principal items may be mentioned :— 


A6-ides affine roseum Masdeyallia Veitchii gigantea 
», Godefroy sa) superba 
» Houlletianum s, Chelsona 0 
Vanda suavis Veitchii » splendida Lhybrids 
Zygopetalum Dayii Cattleya Mendelii grandis 
Grammatophylum Ellisii sy +» Superba 
Cirrhopetalum Cunninghamii » gigas Sanderiana 
Angrecum citratum, special », Mossice kermesina 
form », Burton Constable var- 
Cattleya Trianz alba », aurantiaca 
x 9», Aurora >, Warneri rubra 
» », Euterpe Phalenopsis amabilis, includ- 
» >», Hardyana ing picta and many 
>» » Russelliana fine varieties 
», superbissima, and », Marie 
other superb vars. ;, Dayana 
Leelia elegans », Lowii 
>, Stelzneriana », grandiflora (Java and 
>, schilleriana Borneo yarieties) 
;, anceps Schroderiana >, sumatrana 
s, Stella, and other white >, Sanderiana 
forms >» Stuartiana 
Misdevyallia Harryana leta », schilleriana (many 
», Splendens grand forms) 
5, sanguinea », Casta 
>, Magnifica », leucorrhoda 
», atro-sanguinea 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
Alexandre, magnificent yarie- | Wilckeanum,and otherhybrids 
ties, including roseum Neevium majus 
Guttatum flayum Pulchellum monstrosum 
Hor-manii Cervantesii Decorum. 
Ruckerianum Pescatorei, grand forms, &c. 


The plants may be inspected on the Premises on presenta- 
tion of Catalogue, and will be on view in the Sale Rooms on 
the morning of Sale. Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Kingston, Surrey. 
By order of the Execu‘ors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 


IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 
Preliminary Notice. 


AY ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


fayoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
Augast 30, (firstin one lot, and if not thus sold, then in separate 
lots), the Valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the Kings- 
ton Nursery, Kingston, containing a total area of 2 acres, with 
the modern detached Freehold Residence, 22 Greenhouses and 
numerous Outbuildings, and the Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, the desirable Freehold House and 
Shop in Thames Street, Kingston, now utilised as a Seed Shop, 
with 2 Cottages and Stabling adjoining, also the several Lease- 
hold Nurseries known as the Kingston Hill Nursery, containing 
au area of 12 acres 3 roods 10 perches, the Nursery in Park Road, 
Norbiton, area 10 acres, and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long 
Ditton, area 15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. 

The Purchaser or Purchasers will have the option of taking 
the Stock in the respective lots at a yaluation to be made in the 
usual way. 

May be vie ved. Particulars and Plans obtainable at the 
Mart ; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, Londcn, E.C., and Leytonstone, 


Dutch Bulbs. 
SPECIAL TRADE SALES. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

desire to announce that their SALES of DUTCH BULBS 
for the ensuing season, will commence on MONDAY, August 13, 
and the first Six Auctions will consist as usual of lots specially 
arranged to suit the Trade and other Large Buyers. 

Messrs. P. & M. will be glad to receive the names and ad- 
dresses of intending purchasers who may wish to receive 
Catalogues of these Auctions. 

Central Sale Rooms and Estate Office, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


The Ascot Nurseries, Berks —Preliminary Notice. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


desire to announce that they have been instructed by 
the present Proprietor, who is relinquishing the business 
solely in consequence of continued ill-health, to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT, in one Lot, as a going concern, (unless 
an acceptable offer be made previously), the well-known 
property situate and being the ROYAL NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berks, established for so many years, together with a detached 
Residence, about 40 Greenhouses, numerous Trade Buildings, 
and 21 Acres of Land. The whole of the extensive collection 
of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and General Nursery Stock, 
will be included in the purchase. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Auctioneer, who will be pleased to hear from any gentleman 
desirous of negotiating for the property by private treaty. 
Auetion and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Wednesday, August 15. 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his next SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 15, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if gentlemen desirous 
of entering plants for this Sale will send list not later than 
Thursday next. 


Dutch Bulbs—Trade Sales. 

i\\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his FIRST SALES of DUTCH BULBS this season 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
August 20, 22, and 25, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, 
and will consist of extensive consignments of first-class bulbs 
specially lotted to suit the Trade and other large buyers. 

On view mornings of Sales and Catalogues had. 


The “ Woodlands,” Cheshunt. 

By order of the Executors of the late W. G. Rowlett, Esq. 

M ESSRS. CRAWTER anp SON are in- 
4 structed to SELL by AUCTION on the Premises on 
TUESDAY, August 14, at 1 o’Clock precisely, the whole of the 
Outdoor Effects, comprising the valuable and choice COLLEC- 
TION of ORCHIDS, quantity of AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 
magnificent speeimen EPIPHYLLUMS and CARNATIONS, 
Pot ROSES, STOVE PLANTS, FERNS, LILIUM AURATUM, 
GARDEN SEATS, WATER BARROW, a quantity of TOOLS, 
LAWN MOWER, POTS, COCOA-NUT FIBRE, and numerous 
other effects. 

May be viewed day prior to Sale (the Orchids at any time 

by Cards only), and Catalogues had of Messrs. CRAWTER anpD 
SON, Cheshunt; and 4, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


ANTED to HIRE, small NURSERY with 


Glass. Advertiser has his own Stock. 
State full particulars to H. RIVETT, Red Hill. 


To Grape Growers.—Rare Opportunity. 
Te BE SOLD, on exceptionally favourable 
terms—most satisfactory reasons for disposal—thoroughly 
genuine and compact PROPERTY; numerous Vineries, sub- 
stantially built, and stocked with the best Vines. Every 
facility. Good returns have been obtained. 
Full particulars on application to Messrs. PROTHEROE 
AND MORRIS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


OR SALE, a FLORIST and JOBBING 
BUSINESS. _ Five large Greenhouses, all well heated 
with hot-water. Long lease and low rent. Price £175 the 
lease and goodwill. 
Address, OWNER, 89, Goodrich Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 


Tpe FLORISTS.—A choice Site for SALE, 
adapted for Glass. Plenty of Water. About 3 Acres, 
Hulf hour from Moorgate. No agents. 

Address FREEHOLDER, Messrs. Laughton & Co., 5, St. Benet 
Place, London, E.C. 


To Florists, &c. 


O BE SOLD, the LEASES and GOODWILL 
of a well established BUSINESS ; large Nursery covered 
with Glass, good Shop in main thoroughfare. First-class 
Jobbing connection. Price £300. Stock at valuation. 
W. A. CLINGO, 18, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


To the Seed Trade. — 
O BE DISPOSED OF, a Retail BUSINESS, 
with WHOLESALE TRADE attached, of many years’ 
standing, situated in a main thoroughfare of the City of 
London. A good opportunity for a young man of ability .nd 
experience. Apply, by letter only, 
X. Z. Z., Messrs. Moon & Gilks, 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Gee BE LET on LEASE, or SOLD, a Small 

MARKET GARDEN, with Glass Houses, new 8-roomed 
House, with nearly 450 feet run of Glass Houses (for growth of 
Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, Tomatos, &c.), all new, well fitted, 
and inexcellent condition. About 2 acresfreehold, and 24 acres 
under agreement. One mile from station, 30 miles from London. 

Particulars of BENINGFIED anp TIDY, Ware, Herts; and 
16, Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


South of England. 
[APSE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two cottage; inclusive. £150 
a year, ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth, 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 


T° BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. anp G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


O LET, in the Midlands, Small, Compact 
MARKET NURSERY, comprising excellent Dwelling- 
house and Outbuildings, 4 Glasshouses, all heated with Hot- 
water,-large garden, well stocked with Fruit Trees in full 
bearing ; within easy reach of three markets. Possession at 
Michaelmas. Rent £15. Good reasons for leaving. 
Address R. E., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41; Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ape LET, a large GLASSHOUSHand VINERY. 


A splendid opening for a Florist and Fruit Grower. 
Address Castle Mills, Idle, near Bradford. 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 


AY ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
dh HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
culars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 

67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Are constantly receiving Importations of 


— ORCHIDS 


from various parts of the World, full particulars 
of which will be sent on application, 


The Company have also a large stock of 


ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 


in fine health and condition. 


Prices and particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 
OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48’s, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—Forty hardy roots 1s. 6d., 
free—12 varieties, Royal (Osmunda), British Maidenhair, 
Ceterach, Ruta, &c.—E, ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset. 


PE Nader 


Fill up your houses cheaply. 

Thousands of the following in 60’s, 10s. and 12s. per 100 :-— 
PTERIS TREMULA, PTERIS MAGNIFICA CRISTATA, 
PTERIS CRETICA, PTERIS CRETICA ALBO LINEATA. 
On rail free, cash with order. 

J. E, SMITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


ARDENIAS.—We never had a finer stock 

of this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 

3 to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 
2to3feet, 5s. to 10s. each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 
per dozen. ‘These are the very best sorts, This is a fine 


-opportunity to stock a place with large plants. 


EE. COLLINS anpd SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 
Willesden Junction, N.W. 


Te SEAN IW) 8) 8) RSE ee 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free, 
THOMAS RIVERS anv SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


Paul & Son’s Trade Offer of 
HODODENDRON STOCKS, ready for im- 


mediate working, £5 and £6 per 1000. 
The ‘‘ Old” Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 


Also 
N EW ROSKHS, for Bedding.—H.P. Lady Alice, 
four First-class Certificates. H.P. Queen of Autumn, 
now in bloom. All the New French and English Roses of 1888 
Good plants in pots. 
PAUL Anp SON, The ‘‘ Old” Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 


PECIMEN PLANTS CHEAP. 
1 pyramid EURYA LATIFOLIA VARIEGATA, 7 feet, well 
furnished. 
1 YUCCA ALOIFOLIA VARIEGATA, 6 feet 6 inches, 
1 YUCCA QUADRICOLOR, 5 feet (splendid plant). 
1 SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, 9 feet. ; 
2 ANTHURIUM CRYSTALLINUM, half specimens, 
For price of each, or lot, apply to 
WILLIAM OWEN, Hartford, Cheshire, 
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GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


CASH STATEMENT, June 30, 1888. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Donations, General, including 

Covent Garden Féte, see 

below* Bc ‘2 .. £1131 19 9 
», Subscriptions, General, includ- 

ing Covent Garden Fete, see 


below* aa fort #.) ¥802> 6 70 
5, Local Secretaries’ Donations 
and Subscriptions .. : 38: 


», Dividend upon £500 Consols .. 


*Covent GARDEN Ferre, 
Receipts ;—Donations 
and Subscrip- 
tions .. .. £237 11 4 
Payments : — Expen- 


sesof Féte .. 74 8 7 


£163 2 9} 


PAYMENTS. 

By Printing and Stationery .. £108 15 
5, Postages .. “i ot a OOFLT 
,, Collecting Boxes age a 8 10 
5, Advertising ef e ae 0 14 
;, Addressing Circulars .. ate 


Hire of Room for Meetings .. 
Local Secretaries’ Expenses .. 
Secretary’s Clerk’s Salary ot 
Bank Charges .. ¢ 
Sundry Expenses (Petty 
Purchase of £500 


Cash).. 216 


e 
Co 
— 
i=) 
AaAntnonoroows 


Stock, 23 Consols £508 2 6 

» Ditto do. do. 495 0 6 
- 1003 3 0 

», Balance in hand of 

Secretary on ac- 

count of Petty 

Cash tw. “r 312 2 
», Balance at Bank ,, 604 14 


——- 608 610 


£1821 8 9 


,, Balance brought forward .. £608 6 10 


Having inspected the Securities, and examined the Books and Vouchers supplied to us, we Certify that the above Cash 


Signed :—WM. SHARP, CuarrerEp ACCOUNTANT | 4) 7;4op5. 


Account is correct. 


Dated 6th July, 1888. 


CHAS. HENRY SHARMAN .. a 


ANTED TO DISPOSE OF, a few nice | 
healthy Plants of SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS and | 
PTYCHOSPERMA ALEXANDRE, from 5 to 10 feet high. | 
They are well adapted for a cool conservatory, entrance hall, 
or sub-tropical garden, Prices very moderate. 
May be viewed at W. HOWARD'S, Old Southgate, N. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


OUR BEGONIAS. 


Pray remember that for quality, distinctness, 
display, and immense stock, no other collection 
bears comparison. They are the finest ever seen, 
which is confirmed by the published statements 
of three of the greatest experts. 


Journal of Horticulture, July 12, 1888. 

“I dropped in at Mr. Cannell’s, Itisimpossible to exaggerate 
the beauty of some of the flowers which I saw. Ihad only time 
to run through the grand Pelargonium house, the Ivy:leaved 
Pelargoniums, and the single and double Begonias; but what a 
blaze of beauty there was! Then when one recollects the eld 
Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, and sees the wondrous trusses of double 
tiowers and beautiful colours which are yet to come out, we 
wonder what will follow. The same of Begonias. The mar- 
vellous single and double varieties are bewildering in their 
beauty, There was also a grand new Heliotrope, finer than 
anything I had seen. Had I been able to remain I should 
doubtless have seen many wonderful things, but I saw enough 
to convince me that the Home of Flowers is in no danger of | 
losing its reputation.” 


The Gardeuing World, July 28, 1888. 

SOMERSETSHIRE RECTOR says:—‘*I saw Begonias at Swan- 
ley. Their beauty well repays a visit; the shape, colour, and 
habit areexcellent. If anything is wanted where everything is 
so near perfection it is a more upright flower-stalk, which a few 
more seasons will certainly produce.” 

The Horticultural Times, July 28, 1888. 

F. D. Lyon, Esq., says——‘t At Messrs. Cannell’s establish- 
ment ALONE in all England can Begonias and Zonals be seen 
grown to perfection. With other collections of these families 
comparisons are odious.” 


H. CANNELL & SONS, 


The Home of Flowers, Swanley, Kent. 


H B. MAYS SPECIALTIES, 
. FERNS. 


All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
in various sizes; also many new and rare species and varieties. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 
Including Malle. Carle, A. Alegatiére, Miss Joliffe, Dr. Ray- 
mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unually fine this season. 


CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 


CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 


IVIES. 
Madriensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 


PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE. 

An immense stock: plants very healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 

H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 

Stations: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


DICKSONS’ GENUINE 
FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 


FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 
Carriage Free by Post or Rail. 
PRICED CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 


ROYAL SEED WAREHOUSE, 
CHESTER. 


LEARANCE 
OF STRONG HEALTHY PALMS. 

Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix reclinata, 
&c., 20 to 24 inches high, i6s. per dozen. Same kinds, 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high, 3s. to 5s. each. Handsome Palms 
for decoration, 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. high, 70s. per pair. Small 
Palms, 10 to 12 in. high, 4s. per dozen. 

Kentias, from 3s. to 21s. each. 

Fine Draceenas, from 2s. to 30s. each. 

Over 50,000 Palms to select from. 
B. OWEN, The Palm Gardens, Stamford Hill, N 
A Visit solicited. 


ALNE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be 
held in Bowood Park on the 23rd inst., when Prizes to the 
value of ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY POUNDS will be 
offered. Amongst others are the following, open to all 
England :— 
12 Vars. Stove and Greenhouse Plants, £15, £10, £5. 
9 Ornamental Foliage Plants, £10, £5, £2 10s. 

8 Exotic Ferns, £4, £2 10s., £1 10s. 
36 Roses, Cut Flowers, Cup or £5, 50s., 30s. 


Bu AUTUMN SHOW, held at time of visit 
of ‘‘ The British Association,” WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, September 5 and 6. Amongst the Prizes offered are for— 
12 Foliage Plants, Ist, £6; 2nd, £4; 3rd, £2. 
12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants, Ist, £1 nd, £8; 3rd, £4. 
8 Dishes of Fruit, lst, £5; 2nd, £3; 3rd, £2. 
12 Bunches of Grapes, six varieties, Ist, £10; 2nd, £6; 3rd, £3. 
And 7 other Classes for Grapes in varieties. Prizes in pro- 
portion. Special Classes for Hybrid Orchids, Ferns, and other 
Plants. Entries Close September 1. For Schedule, apply to 


BENJ. PEARSON, Sec. 


14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


OYAL CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Instituted 1809. (Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1824.) 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, September 5 and 6. 
FRUIT. 

1. Collection of twelve dishes of Fruit—to consist of three 
dishes of Grapes (not less than three varieties), two 
dishes of Peaches, and one dish of each other kind of 
fruit; Pine-apples and Bananas excluded.—lIst, 120s. ; 
2nd, 80s. ; 3rd, 40s. 

(These prizes are presented by the Corporation of the 
City of Edinburgh.) 

2. Collection of eight dishes of Fruit—not more than two 
dishes of Grapes (black and white), and one dish of 
each other kind of fruit.—lst, 60s. ; 2nd, 40s.; 3rd, 20s. 

3. Collection of twelve dishes of Hardy Fruit—not more than 
two dishes (distinct varieties) of each kind, and all 
must be grown out-of-doors.—Ist, 50s.; 2nd, 3)s.; 
3rd, 15s, 

4. Collection of twelve dishes of Fruit, grown in an orchard- 
house—not more than two dishes (distinct varieties) of 
each kind; Grapes excluded.—Ist, 50s.; 2nd, 30s. ; 
3rd, lds. 

5. Eight bunches of Grapes, at least four varieties (Ist prize 
presented by Wm. Thomson & Sons, Clovenfords).—Ist, 
200s.; 2nd, 100s.; 3rd, 60s.; 4th, 30s. 


6. Four do. do., distinct varieties.—lst, 60s.; 2nd, 40s. ; 
3rd, 20s, 
7.*Two do. do., Muscat Alexandria (1st prize presented 


by Convener White).—Ist, 40s.; 2hd, 20s.; 3rd, 10s. 


RADFORD and DISTRICT.—The SECOND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the above Society will take 

place on NOVEMBER 14 and 15, when upwards of ONE HUN- 
DRED POUNDS will be offered in Prizes. Schedules might be 


obtained on application to y4- JOHN COLLIER, Hon. Sec. 
10, Mannheim Road, Tolier Lane, Bradford. 


OYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society will, by the kind per- 
mission of the Regius Keeper, Professor Bayley-Balfour, be held 
in the Class Room at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Inverleith 
Row, Edinburgh, on TUESDAY, August 7, 1888, at 11 a.M. 

W. J. MOFFAT, Secretary and Treasurer. 

5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Waterloo Hotel, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on TUESDAY, August 7, 1588, at 
6 P.M. Members who intend being present will oblige by 
sending notice to the Secretary before Friday, August 3. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXCURSION of the Society 
will take place over several Estates in Roxburghshire on 
August 8 and 9. It is particularly requested that Members 
intending to join the Excursion will send notice to the Secre- 
tary not later than Friday, August 3. 

All particulars can be had on application to the Secretary. 
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DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKIULLY REOEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


To Landscape Gardeners and Contractors. 
HE RAMSEY TOWN COMMISSIONERS 


invite TENDERS for carrying out the work in connection 

with the MOORAGH PARK and LAKE. The work comprises 
the Construction of Lake, the Forming of Roads and Walks, 
Laying-out and Planting of Park, and the Erection of Shelters, 
Keeper’s Lodge, &c.,in accordance with Plan andSpecification, 
which may be seen at their office. Specification may be had on 
application to the undersigned after July 5. Sealed Tenders, 
endorsed ‘Tender for Mooragh Park,” to be sent in to the 
undersigned on or before the 13th day of August next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—By order, JAMES BELL, 

Clerk to the Ramsey Town Commissioners. 
Town Commissioners’ Office, Ramsey, 
Isle of Man.—June 28, 1838. 
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lot. It isa grand Cabbage.” 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE, 
6d. and 1s, per packet; 1s, a per ounce. 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE... . 8d, per ounce, 
ENFIELD MARKET CABBAGE ..,,. Bons 

EARLY RAINHAM CABBAGE 
RED DUTCH or PICKLING CABBAGE .. 


ONION. 
WEBBS’ RED GLOBE TRIPOLL ... 
LARGE FLAT RED TRIPOLI 
GIANT ROCCA.. 
| WHITE LISBON : 
H Free by Post or Rail. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. | 
SEEDLING PLANTS 


OF CHOICE 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff, from our superb strains ‘of Choice Florists’ 
Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 
Per dozen.—s. d. 
AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 
for blooming next season .. 2 6 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of beauti- 
fully spotted and ti red flowers... 2 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, 
flowers ... 5 
CARNATIONS, yellow ‘ground | varieties. 
CINERARTA hybrida, froma grand strain, per 100, 10s. 6a. 
,, large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s superb double, per 100, 16s. 
». Chater's superb double, extra strong plants 2 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per100, 10s. 6d. 
», sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties Q per 100, 10s. 6d. 1 
», sinensis, splendid mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 2 
s, sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white O 3 
, sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour 3 
, sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d. 1 
, sinensis, double- flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for2s. 3 6 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 
pots, per 100, 45s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DANIELS BROS,, 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


NORWICH. 
TEA ROSES. 


ARAWAY CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s. cash. 


GARAWAY CcO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen. 


Descriptive Inst free on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


ery 


from choice “named 
per 100, 10s. 6d. 


Hoon th Hoe 


AQRGn DB GaAGaaaan 


STRAWBERRIES. 
CHARLES TURNER 


Can now supply strong Runners of all the leading varieties. 
Descriptive LIST sent on application. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, SLOUGH. 


F. Harrison, Gar- } 
ZA dener to the Right Won. the Earl 
‘‘ Webbs’ Emperor E 
Cabbage was grown side by side | 
pwith four other kinds, and was § 
considered to be the best of the § 


BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING. 


B. 8. WILLIAMS’ 


ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


Early White, from 5 inches to 5% inches in circumference. 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS, 


DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 
TOP EIG TOON (GUN IN IDIEID (OLE Pure 


from 5 inches to 6} inches in circumference. 
White, 
extra strong. 


Early Orders solicited. 


VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


Buy WS rene ay Sealed Warrants. 


poe 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


EARLY FLOWERING NARCISSUS, 
AND ALL OTHER BULBS FOR BARLY FORCING. 
SEEDS OF ALL SORTS FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 


FINEST QUALITIES. DELIVERED CARRIAGE 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues post-free. 


Dil C.K. S:@2NeS 


( LIMITED ), 


NURSERIES AND SEED ESTABLISHMENTS, 


CHESTER. 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


Double Roman and Snes white Narcissus. 


FREE. 


Soaru OD Auli s 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEY HAVE RECEIVED THEIR USUAL CONSIGNMENTS OF 


THE ABOVE VALUABLE BULBS FOR EARLY FORGING, 


And will be pleased to receive Orders for immediate delivery. 


Iso we ees ONG WORE BEI, SENG S) EOE) CRUEL 2b, ORION, Sie 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


Beg to intimate that they can supply all the leading kinds of the above, 
either in Pots or prepared Runners. 


Special LIST just published, and can be had on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
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TESTED SEEDS HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, ia 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


Price, Post-fiee. 
CABBAGE peroz.| per pkt. 
: eB d.jd. 3.0. 
CARTERS’ EARLY HEARTWELL . 16/6&1 0 
Acknowl dged to be the finest Early 
Cabbage in cultivation, 
CARTERS’ MAMMOTH BEEF-HEART|1 6|6&1 0 
The Best Main-crop Garden Cabbage 
in cultivation. 
LETTUCE. 
CARTERS’ GIANT WHITE COS. ...| 2 6/6&1 0 
DUNNETT’S GIANT WINTER COS . 2 6}/6&1 0 
CARTERS’ LONGSTANDER ... .)/2 6/— 10 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 16)/6 — 
GIANT ROCCA ne ww] 1 6),6  — 
GIANT WHITE TRIPOLI *.. cera lA 
GIANT MADETRA . at nent | COD | ad eae 


ROYAL SEEDSMEN BY SEALED WARRANTS, 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine— Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


See the best Catalogue out. 


STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, 1s., 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. 

ALLAMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, Crotons, Gar- 
denias, Lxoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., Is., 
and Is. 6d. each; larger plants if wanted. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINLEFLORA and POINSETTIAS, 9d. 
each, 6s. per dozen, 

CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 12s. 
per dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, coming in bloom, good plants, 1s. 
each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 

GERANIUMS, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large 
plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller 
plants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
soft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in larger pots, 6s. and Ys. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 
per doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 

BOUVARDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s. per dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per doz.; IVIES, 6s. perdoz. The best of all times 
uow to plant these. 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE, 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. 


BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & % SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Al 
Stamford Nurseries, pe 
10 and 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


97) STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY SOS 
A Setect List FREE a’ 
SAMPLE oF Plants 3% 


21, 


BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON, E.. 


CON SERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 
&c., complete. 


W. H. LASGELLES & C0. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 
SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without charge. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
Prices Post-free on application. 


w.H. LASCELLES & co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 


Next Week, August 11, 


Published an Ink Photograph 


DAHLIA IMPERIALIS, 
from the Garden of Consul Crawford, Oporto ; 


AND 


RHODODENDREON 


ARGENTEUM, 
From the Garden of Mr. Newall. 
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EARLY ENGLISH GARDENING. 


Il. 


- may not be uninteresting, at this point, to 
consider the laws and enactments that have 
been framed and passed in this country with 
reference to gardening. In this respect it has 
enjoyed the most perfect immunity, and presents 
avery remarkable contrast to an equally vital 
phase of life, viz., literature. -Widely differing 
as they do, at a superficial glance, these two 
attributes of life and progress had a common 
origin, and the growth of the one found its 
reflection in the advancement of the other. But 
whilst one has been subjected to the “slings and 
arrows” of every worthless person who held 
office by virtue of his unscrupulous disposition, 
the other—that of gardening—has evolved from 
a primitive state, and developed into a science 
without the superfluous intermeddling of regal 
licensers and biassed partisans. From the time 
of the Magna Charta down to the death of Queen 
Anne no more than two or three regulations 
were passed which have any bearing upon our 
present subject. In 37 Henry VIIL., c. 6, sect. 3, 
for example, an Act called forth “by men of evil 
and perverse disposition,” it is enacted that if 
any person “ barke any Aple trees, Peare trees, 
or other frute trees,” a fine of £10 sterling 
should be inflicted. This sum would to-day be 
equivalent to about £50, so that such and col- 
lateral offences were neither few nor trivial. In 
the second example the much-abused middleman 
plays a prominent part. In the Act relative to 
victuallers and handicraftsmen, “not content 
with moderate and reasonable gayne,” and who 
conspired to sell their “ vittells at unreasonable 
prices” (2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 15), the first sec- 
tion ordained that the “costerdmongers or 
frewterers” should not sell their commodities but 
at certain prices. For the first offence the fine 
was placed at £10, or twenty day’s imprisonment, 
with the luxury of a bread and water diet; for 
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the second, £20, or the pillory; and for the 
third, £40, or the pillory, with the extra penalties 
involved in the loss of an ear, and being covered 
with infamy. 

j# Fromthisreign until the early years ofthe fourth 
George, nothing of any importance transpired 
in the legislature that affected gardening. By 
7 and 8 George IV., c. 29, sect. 42, persons steal- 
ing or destroying, or damaging with such intent, 
any plant, root, fruit, or vegetable production, 
growing in any garden, orchard, nursery-ground, 
hothouse, greenhouse, or conservatory, are 
punishable summarily by one justice, with im- 
prisonment for six months, with or without hard 
labour, or a fine not exceeding £20 over and 
above the value of the article stolen, or injury 
done; and for a second offence are guilty of 
felony, and punishable as in cases of simple lar- 
ceny. And by sect. 43 of this same Act, persons 
stealing any cultivated root or plant, used for 
food for man or beast, or for medicine, distillery, 
dyeing, or for any manufacture, growing in land, 
open or inclosed, not being a garden, orchard, or 
nursery-ground, are punishable summarily before 
one justice; and for a subsequent offence may by 
two justices be ordered to be whipped. 

Such, then, with one or two minor exceptions, 
are the laws and regulations relative to gar- 
dening, in the framing of which, it will be 
inferred, our forefathers underwent no great 
mental strain, for the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of the subject were so obvious, and so 
essential to the well-being of everyday life, that 
no extraordinary efforts were needed to perceive 
the wisdom of these laws. It is upon abstract 
theories and visionary data that our wise legis- 
lators become the most controversial, and fall 
soonest. 

Gardening, like literature, may be regarded as 
the effect, rather than the cause, of centralisa- 
tion. It would be a profitless task to seek for 
historical data much beyond the boundaries of 
towns and cities. And so it follows that the 
centres of civilisation are also the centres of 
gardening. The Universities in particular, took 
the lead in this respect. An historian of Cam- 
bridge has pointed out that a garden was laid out 
and planted so soon as possible after the founda- 
tion of the house, but utility, not ornament, was 
the motive at work. At King’s Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1338-39, only three years after Robert de 
Croyland had sold his property to King Edward 
TII., the wages of the gardener (serviens in 
gardino) occur in the accounts, with charges for 
nailing up and pruning the Vine, which was 
probably trained over the house. In subsequent 
years similar charges are frequent. In 1362-63 
the ground between the college and the river was 
laid out as a garden, and a workman is paid at 
the rate of 3d.a day, four days, to make the 
beds (herbaria); but, with the exception of a 
charge for “Persily sed” in 1341-42, and for 
Saffron in 1383-84, the accounts throw but little 
light on what was planted in them (Willis and 
Clark’s Architectural History of Cambridge, iii.). 
At Peterhouse, the account roll of 1374-75 shows 
that the kitchen garden contained, inter alia, 
Parsley, Cress, Garlic, Leeks, Saffron, and vege- 
tables in general. 

The work of “Thomas Hyll, Londoner,” appa- 
rently kept all others out of the field until in1577, 
Henry Binneman, or Bynneman, the publisher, 
issued The Gardeners’ Labyrinth, which professed 
to contain “a discourse of the gardener’s life, in 
the yearly travels to be bestowed upon his plot 
of earth,” the choice of seeds and the “apte” 
times of sowing, and so forth. The information 
was gathered out of the most approved writers, 
from Pliny to Galen, and from Apuleius to 
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Hesiodus, by Didymus Mountain, and was edited 
by Henry Dethick. This very remarkable book, 
which appeared nearly twenty years before 
Gerard’s stupendous work, is divided into two 
parts, each having separate titlepages and pagina- 
tion, but with continuous signatures. The first, 
dealing with the subject generally, is in eighty- 
four pages, and the second, which is much more 
specific in its information, 180, excluding the 
indicatory “tables.” It is dedicated to Sir 
William Cecil, and the copy now before us was 
formerly the property of Sir Joseph Banks. The 
first part contains eight quaint illustrations, but, 
with an economy which is beautiful in its utili- 
tarian simplicity, one of these does duty no 
fewer than three times in the course of eighty 
pages, whilst another appears twice! the two 
full-page illustrations are most extraordinary, 
and well deserve to be reproduced if only to 
indicate the position of horticultural theorists 
three centuries ago. One illustrates “the 
maner of watering with a pumpe by troughes 
in a garden,” and the other shows “ the maner of 
watering with a pumpe in a tubbe,” and of the 
two methods we shall not attempt to decide 
which is the more insane! To this first part, 
also, there are a dozen plans of various mazes 
and “ knottes.” The second and larger portion of 
this book only contains five illustrations besides 


the pictorial titlepage, and of these only one is 


a plant, viz., the Blessed Thistle. The Gardeners’ 
Labyrinth is printed in black-letter type, and an 
edition of it was published by A Islip in 1594, 
and another by H. Ballard in 1608. W. R. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


A LARGE FLOWERED NEW SPECIES OF 
TEA ROSE (ROSA GIGANTEA, Crépin). 


In the report of the July meeting of the Belgian 
Botanical Society M. Crépin gives a full account of 
a supposed very fine new species of Tea Rose, which 
has been discovered by General Collett on the moun- 
tains between Birma and Siam. It has a pure white 
flower 5 inches in diameter, and differs from the 
common Rosa chinensis, Jacq. (R. indica, Auct.) by 
its single-flowered inflorescence, entire outer sepals, 
unarmed floriferous axis, and very large flower. It 
may prove to be an extreme variety of R. chinensis, 
but at any rate cultivators should look after it. It 
is fully described in M. Crépin’s paper under the 
name of Rosa gigantea, Collett MSS. 


‘CATTLEYA LABIATA GASKELLIANA (hort. Sand.) 
AuBEens, Ach. f. 


I first received a specimen of this Orchid through 
the kindness of Professor Wittmack, of Berlin, the 
Editor of Regel’s Gartenflora. It is described in the 
volume of the current year, and represented on 
plate 1274. It was raised by Mr. Franz Bluth, a 
distinguished orchidist of Berlin. Its origin was 
Sanderian. Nothwithstanding the dislike which I 
usually have to pronounce an opinion on single 
Cattleya labiata flowers, I was finally convinced 
that this must be a Gaskelliana, wanting in its 
chief ornament—the characteristic blotch which is 
usually seen on the top of the lip, and I was right, as 
I see by a specimen of the same plant kindly sent me 
by Messrs. H. Low & Co. It originated from Cattleya 
Gaskelliana. The flower is of a very pale rose 
colour, and there is much yellow round the lip, and 
some scarcely recognisable brown lines are seen 
above the yellow. It is a most lovely variety. 
H., G, Rehb. f. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM AND C, EGREGIUM. 


Messrs. H. Low & Co. have kindly sent me half- 
a-dozen very fine flowers of these plants, all having 
dark blackish-purple, sometimes quite black, spots on 
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the sepals, the lateral sepal being large and deflexed. 
The lip is usually narrow, whereas in M. Gode- 
froy-Lebeuf’s types of Cypripedium Godefroy it 
was hemispherical. All the staminodes are long and 
narrow, as in the first-named flower, but they are 
never triangular. One of these plants is most inte- 
resting, having a short nearly trilobed sepal and light 
purple spots, much resembling those on the type. 
Curiously enough, the spots in this variety are so 
light that they do not show on the other side of the 
sepals and petals. I propose to name it Cypripedium 
bellatulum egregium ; it will be quite a treasure for 
our Cypripedium growers (s. v. v.). H. G. Rehb. f. 


HEUCHERA SANGUINEA. 


Tuts is one of the newer introductions, appro- 
priately marked with a star as something especially 
good, in Nicholson’s excellent Dictionary of Garden- 
ing, Vol. ii., p. 140, figured in the Garden, vol. xxvi., 
p- 360, and in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6929. It is 
a low growing perennial, allied to the Saxifrages. 
Its general character is sufficiently indicated in our 
sketch (fig. 13, p. 125). The flowers are of a rich red 
colour; the leaves dark green and slightly marbled with 
a lighter tinge. It is a charming plant for the rockery 
or for the cool greenhouse, and was introduced from 
the Pacific slopes of Arizona and New Mexico by Mr. 
Ware. It was first made known to science by the late 
Dr. Engelmann. For the opportunity of illustrating 
the plant we are indebted to Mr. Gilbert Davidson, of 
Annanford. 


REMARKS ON THE FRUIT 
CROPS, 1888. 


[For Tabulated Summary, see p. 95.) 
SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE.—Fruit crops of all sorts suffered 
from the severe frosts in April and May. Small 
fruits blossomed abundantly, and, although much 
injured, are in most cases a tair average crop; Victoria 
Plums are a large crop, other sorts rather poor. 
Pears very poor. Cherries on some trees a good 
crop, others very few. Apples are a fairly good 
crop; but so late that only early sorts are likely to 
come to maturity. J. Forrest, Haddo House. 

-—— [am sorry to say that the crops of fruit do 
not by any means look favourable at present. Owing 
to the cold spring everything is about three weeks 
later than usual, while on May 29 we had 10° of 
frost, which in general did much damage, nothing as 
yet having come to maturity. I can only speak of 
quantity, Apples look exceptionally productive. 
Plums—curiously, while the fruits of some are well 
advanced, many of the trees are now in bloom, f. 
Farquhar, Fyvie Castle, Fyvie. 

-—— The fruit crops in this district are to be very 
limited, especially the early flowering kinds. Cherries, 
although abundant in the blossom, haye set very 
badly, owing no doubt to the frosts every night. 
Plums, even Victorias, are very scarce, and did not 
show blossom well, and what came was killed by the 
frosts. Apples on standards are almost a failure, 
except some of the hardier sorts and some on walls, 
Gooseberries and red Currants look well; black 
Currants were very much thinned by the winds. 
Strawberries are looking well. J. F. Smith, Dunecht 
Gardens, Aberdeen. 

. Banrrsume—tThe fruit-tree blossom was retarded, 
and in some cases much injured, by a continuation 
of frosty weather, which set in here on February 13, 
which lasted to the end of March, with sharp frosts 
at night afterwards, occasionally intervening up to 
the end of May. Apple blossom, which seemed 
strong and healthy, suffered most, and the crop is, 
with few exceptions, a failure. These and Plums on 
walls are our worst crops. The weather up to this 
date has been cold and ungenial; everything in 
consequence is much behind in growth for the 
period. J. Webster, Gordon Castle Gardens, Fochahers. 

Domrries.—There were good prospects of a plen- 
tiful crop of all sorts of fruit up to June 14, when 
we were visited by a very severe hailstorm, which 
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riddled the leaves of vegetables, and stripped trees 
of fruit and foliage to such an extent that they will 
not fully recover this season. Since then we have 
had frequent severe frosts, which have hurt and 
retarded growth to a considerable extent. J. Smart, 
Rachills, Lockerbie. 


East Lorutan.—The blossom on the fruit trees 
being a full fortnight iate this year, made us think 
it would be safe from late frosts; but the cold north 
and east winds all through June, with 6° of frost 
once or twice, was more than they could stand. A 
great quantity of Apples and Pears fell off quite 
black after they were a good size. The leaves of our 
Apple trees are also very much hurt with the grub. 
Strawberries and small fruits are plentiful, if we 
only had good weather to ripen them; but July 
came in with the thermometer at freezing point, 
and, with the exception of one or two days last week, 
quite as unseasonable as June was. I question very 
much if some of the Avples and Pears, except on 
walls, will come to maturity unless we get a very fine 
autumn. LZ. Dow, Newbyth Gardens, Prestonkirk. 


Forrar.—Apples are good on young trees—very 
few on old. Pears much better than last year, and all 
small fruits most abundant. Strawberries are late, 
but it has rained continuously since Sunday morn- 
ing, and that will carry them over the swelling 
process. Ithas been a dry cold season, and although 
there has often been brilliant sunshine during the 
day, sharp frosts have followed at night, 34° being 
registered on June 30, and the temperature was 
often as low during the month. Since then it has 
risen considerably. J. Mitchell, Panmure Gardens, 
Carnoustie. 


Kinross.—We have not had so late a season since 
1879. Strawberries showed well, but are not setting. 
We have a full crop of Currants. Gooseberries are 
under average, but of fine size. Apples and Plums 
are very scarce. Everything is so late that I cannot 
honestly form any opinion as to the quality. J. 
Fortune, Blair Adam. 


Min Lorutan.—The spring was cold and wet, and 
retarded the flowering period considerably, but since 
the end of March we have had no frost to injure any 
fruit blossom. The wood and buds were thoroughly 
ripened the previous autumn. The blossom opened 
in great vigour and profusion on most trees, and 
generally set well, except when cold and damp pre- 
vailed during the day. This to a great extent was 
the cause of the failure of Apples to set early in May, 
the varieties thenin full flower, including such pro- 
lific sorts as Keswick Codlin, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Warner’s King, Manx Codlin, Cellini, Dutch 
Mignonne, &c., being almost fruitless, while those in 
foll flower in the previous week set in great abund- 
ance, including many varieties that are by no means 
regular bearers in this district. The finest crops are 
borne by Ecklinville, Gravenstein, Tower of Glamis, 
Kerry Pippin, King of the Pippins, Oslin, Cambus- 
nethan, Margil, Irish Peach, Yellow Ingestre, Golden 
Spire, Scarlet Nonpareil, Court of Wick, Golden 
Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, Early Strawberry, Melrose, 
Round Winter Nonsuch, Ringer, Loddington, Pott’s 
Seedling, East Lothian Seedling, Beauty of Moray, 
Datch Codlin, Frogmore Prolific, Cox’s Pomona, 
and many other less known varieties. The follow- 
ing useful varieties are bearing good average crops: 
—Blenheim Pippin, Hawthornden, Stirling Castle, 

- Golden Knob, Wellington, Lord Suffield, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Alfriston, Thorle Pip- 
pin, Duke of Devonshire, New Hawthornden, Rib- 
ston Pippin, Improved Keswick Codlin, Dr. Harvey, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Yorkshire Greening, Lord 
Derby, Beauty of Kent, Shepherd’s Fame, Maltster, 
Domino, Lord Grosvenor, Mére de Ménage, York- 
shire Beauty, Early Harvest, Braddick’s Nonpareil, 
Grenadier, Devonshire Quarrenden, Galloway Pip- 
pin, and others of more or less merit. All are grown 
in the open as bushes and standards; and, gene- 
Tally speaking, the finest crops are on standards. 
Pears are, taken as a whole, the finest crop we have 
had for many years. The best varieties on walls 
are :—Marie Louise, Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré Diel, 
Easter Beurré, Hacon’s Incomparable, Louise Bonne 
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of Jersey, Glou Morcgeau, Passe Colmar, Thompson's, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Winter Nelis, Doyenné du 
Comice, Beurré Bose, Beurré d’Amanlis, and Red 
Doyenné. The following are bearing fine crops on 
standard trees:—Beurré d’Amanlis, Hacon’s Incom- 
parable, Catillac, Napoleon, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Williams’_Bon Chrétien, Colmar d’Eté, Hessle, Marie 
Louise, Flemish Beauty, Jargonelle, Doyenné d’Eté, 
Croft Castle, Swan’s Egg, Josephine de Malines, Easter 
Beurré, and many others of more or less repute; 
there being but few fruitless varieties this season that 
are worth growing for any purpose. The same re- 
marks apply to Plums and Cherries. They area fine 
all-round crop. The best standard Plums are Vic- 
toria, Pond’s Seedling, Jefferson, Sultan, Rivers’ 
Early Prolific, and Mitchelson’s; the best on walls 
are Transparent Gage, Kirke’s, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Jefferson, Reine Claude de Bavay, and Victoria. 
Damsons are also a full average crop, the common, 
Prune and Farleigh varieties all bearing equally 
well. The best crops of Cherries are on May Duke, 
Black Tartarian, Frogmore, Early Bigarreau, Gover- 
nor Wood, Elton, Bigarreau Napoleon, and Morello, 
all on walls; and on bushes and standards, May 
Duke, Archduke, Black Tartarian, Nouvelle Royale, 
Belle d’Orleans, Empress Eugénie, and Morello, are 
bearing fine crops. The frost in March thinned the 
Apricot blossom, but there is still an average crop on 
the trees, and the fruit is remarkably clean and fine. 
Peaches and Nectarines, on walls, have not been so 
fine for at least a decade, and with a fine autumn 
they will supply a large quantity of useful fruit. 
Most varieties are bearing heavily, and scarcely any 
old or new variety is without a crop. Strawberries 
suffered from the cold and dry hard wind in June, 
but the rain has greatly improved them lately, and 
they are now fully an average crop, especially our best 
varieties on this light soil, Garibaldi, as Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury is called in this district, and 
James Veitch. Among the newer varieties, Water- 
loo promises to be a good late fruit. All kinds of 
Currants are bearing abundantly, and so are Goose- 
berries and Raspberries, and have suffered very little 
from insects this season. At present the fruit 
season is nearly a fortnight late, but all the different 
kinds of fruit—Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Nectarines, &c.—are large and fine, clear in 
the skin, and from the beginning remarkably high- 
coloured. With a moderately good autumn to bring 
them to perfection, the crop promises to be the best 
we have had for many years. M. Dunn, Dalkeith. 


ENGLAND.—NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


NortTHUMBERLAND.—Apricots usually do well here, 
seldom fail to bring a crop, and are this year splen- 
did. In spring they were protected with double 
fishing-net. Plums are generally scarce, but some 
young Victoria trees on a wall are splendid. Mo- 
rello Cherries are an average crop, but May Duke, 
which does well here generally, has a light crop. 
Peaches are a fine crop. Apples are scarce, not- 
withstanding that the trees bloomed very well. Of 
Pears few kinds have a medium crop, but mostly the 
trees have only a sprinkling of fruits. Strawberries 
are very late ; Viscomtesse H. de Thury is certainly 
the greatest cropper, and one of the best varieties to 
depend on here. G. Harris, Alnwick Castle, Alnwick. 

-—— Up tothe middle of July the prospects of a 
good crop of fruit looked very gloomy indeed. 
Apples, Pears, and Plums are a thin crop; some of 
the varieties of Strawberries are seriously infested 
with mildew. Our best Apples are from trees 
grafted on the Paradise stock, which suits our heavy 
soil. D. Inglis, Howick Hall, Leshury. 

DurHam.—The crops of fruit were never later in 
our county. Strawberries are quite three weeks later 
than usu: I, and only a poor crop; the foliage has much 
overgrown the fruit, and the daily rains are doing 
much mischief to them. Morello Cherries are fine 
on pyramids, far outstripping those on walls in 
quantity and quality. Apples are thin and back- 
ward, and the same may be said of Pears. Small 
fruits are good. J. Hunter, Lambton Gardens, Fence 
Houses. 
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YorxsuireE.—The fruit crop in this district is 
much under average, but clean and good. Peaches 
and Nectarines, very heavy crop; trees free from 
red-spider, which is not often the case in this 
district. Apples and Pears are partial; some trees 
of the following kinds are carrying heavy crops :— 
Apples—Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, Alfriston, 
Northern Greening, Dumelow’s Seedling, Tower of 
Glamis, Dutch Mignonne, Red Astrachan, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling or Pippin, Cellini, Mére de Ménage, 
Stackpool’s, a kitchen Apple worthy of more exten- 
sive cultivation, will keep two years and retain a 
brisk flavour; Duke of Devonshire, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Blenheim Pippin, Annie Elizabeth. 
Pears,—Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré Diel, Sou- 
venir du Congrés, Pitmaston Duchesse, Glou Mor- 
geau, Uvedale’s St. Germain, Josephine de Malines, 
Beurré d’Amanlis, Styrian, and White Doyenné. 
W. Chuck, Brodsworth Hall, Doncaster. 

-— As a whole, the fruit crop is bad in the north 
of Yorkshire. Apricots are good in many places, 
but in others there is a doubt whether they can 
ever ripen this season, as everything is quite three 
weeks behind the usual time. Apricots should be 
ripe early in August, or they never ripen at all in 
this neighbourhood, the nights get so long and cold. 
Apples are bad generally ; although the bloom was 
extra good, the setting was bad; probably the cold, 
dull weather prevented the pollen from ripening. 
The same thing happened to Strawberries; whole 
bunches of bloom are quite blind. Plums are a 
partial crop; in some places trees are carrying a 
good crop, while others are without any. Pears 
are rather better than Apples in promise, epecially 
the early varieties; but many of those suffered 
terribly by a hailstorm on June 7; the fruit was so 
battered that it cannot grow out of it; at the same 
time Gooseberries were knocked off in considerable 
quantities; in some cases the crop was spoiled. 
Peaches on a warm wall are good, and generally do 
well if the season is at all favourable. William Culver- 
well, Thorpe Perrow, Bedale. 

Lancasutre.—Fruit crops in this district are very 
poor—the worst for many years; and owing to the 
cold and ungenial weather, the trees have not made 
good growth, fly and maggot being unusually 
numerous. Strawberries, which have hitherto 
always cropped well, are nearly a failure. The best 
this season are Viscomtesse H. de Thury and James 
Veitch. None ripe yet. Huntroyd Park, Burnley. 

—— All fruits except the Strawberry are in good 
form, but late. Some Apple-trees in this garden are 
heavily cropped whilst others have scarcely any 
fruit. Pears are a more even crop, and odd trees 
that were heavily laden last year are also so this 
season; but from what I can learn, the crop 
generally of this fruit and of Apples is very thin. 
We had plenty of blossom on most of the trees, and 
all went well until the fruit was actually setting; 
then came the caterpillars to devour flowers, leaves, 
and setting fruit. The birds, which were so atten- 
tive to fruit-tree buds not many weeks earlier, 
sought not a maggot as far as I could see, excepting 
the wagtail and a starling or two that build in the 
disused flue and garden wall. Morello Cherries are 
a heavy crop, so are bush fruits—where the birds did 
not interfere with the buds—except Black Currants, 
which are a failure. Strawberries, perhaps, were 
never worse. Numerous young or yearling plants, 
like older ones, were without a flower. Loxford 
Hall Seedling is better than any other variety. I. 
P. Roberts, Cuerdon Hall, Preston. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Lixcotysuire.—Two circumstances unfavourably 
affected the fruit trees prior to and at the period of 
blooming—prolonged drought and protracted cold. 
The blossom generally was weak and colourless, and 
retarded action and debility gave insects the oppor- 
tunity of working mischief, and their attacks were 
made in multitude, Apple trees suffering seriously, 
and the crop is a complete failure. Although many 
Pear trees are unfruitful, there are some exceptions, 
but the general result is unsatisfactory. Cherries 
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are bearing well. Apricots and Peach trees are 
recovering from the ungenial spring, but there is a 
sad deficiency of fruit. There are many cases of 
failure in Plum trees, but there are good crops of 
Damsons. The dry weather of last year clearly 
caused the blanks in the Strawberry grounds. I 
do not remember so many instances of blindness in 
the plants. Ia Grosse Sucrée has suffered as little as 
any from this prevailing weakness. W, Ingram, Bel- 
voir Castle, Grantham. 

Norrorx.—The season has been a most trying 
one for all kinds of fruit, having had frost twice this 
month (July), making ten months out of thetwelve in 
which we have had frost, with a continuance of north- 
east wind, which has caused nearly all kinds of fruit to 
be scarce. Cherries and Strawberries are the best 
crops; Apricots are quite a failure; Peaches and 
Nectarines nearly so. Some sorts of Pears, such as 
Marie Louise, Beurré d’Amanlis, and Easter Beurré, 
are a good crop; other sorts are very thin. Apples 
are eaten with maggot and falling off; Plums very 
thin indeed ; small fruits are a good crop, except 
Gooseberries, which lost a great many buds through 
the birds, Strawberries are very fine. Walnuts 
were plentiful, but many have dropped off. H. 
Batchelor, Catton Park. 


Surrotk.—The spring opened full of promise as 

regards the fruit crop, as there appeared to be plenty 
of bloom; but though this was unusually late in 
unfolding, the weather was so unpropitious then and 
after that little of it set, and what did set has been 
sadly thinned since by late frost and cold. Apples 
and Pears haye been much affected by maggot, 
which has preyed on both leaves and fruit, but the 
rains have now washed the trees clean. J. Sheppard, 
Woolverstone Park, Ipswich. 
Apricots are almost 7. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines with us are a good crop—the trees clean and 
healthy. Although the Plum crop is under average, 
pyramid trees of the following sorts are carrying fair 
crops :—Harly Prolific, Rivers’ Orleans, Victoria, 
Large Black Imperial, Sultan, Denniston’s Superb, 
and Farleigh Damson. Apples and Pears blossomed 
profusely, but the crop of fruit is much under 
average. The leaves of Apple trees were badly 
riddled by insects; recent heavy rains have washed 
the trees, and the growth they are now making is 
clean and healthy. Small fruits are plentiful and 
good. Strawberry plants and the fruit have suffered 
from mildew, and owing to the prevalence of dull 
cold weather the fruit is deficient in flavour. Much 
fruit of dessert Cherries dropped at an early stage of 
growth ; that left is small in size. Both Plums and 
Cherries are pretty clean; aphides and blackfly are 
at present conspicuous by their absence. The leafage 
of Filberts is full of holes, and the crop is short. 
J. Wallis, Orwell Park, Ipswich. 


Essex.—A remarkable feature connected with both 
Apples and Pears was the abundance of bloom upon 
the latter, and the excellence of the blooms upon the 
former, which upon some sorts—Wellington’s, for 
instance—were each as large as Dog Rose blossoms, 
yet these grand flowers proved less fruitful than is 
generally the case. Striped Beaufin, however, will 
shortly have to be propped up, 80 excessively heavy 
is the crop. Wellingtons come next in point of 
prolificacy. W. Earley, Double House, Ilford. 

—— The blossoming of the trees was very late, 
and the weather favourable for most fruits. Apples 
were, of course, later than Pears, Plums, Apricots, 
and Cherries. The weather was fine when the 
Apples blossomed abundantly, and yet we have a 
crop much under the average, The blossoms did 
not set. I cannot understand why. Strawberries were 
much cut up by east winds, which also affected the 
blossoms in bud, as much of the fruit is malformed. 
James Veitch is the best variety this year. J. Douglas, 
Great Gearies, Ilford. 

We had a great show of splendid blossom 
for all kinds of fruit. The trees were attacked when 
in bloom by caterpillars, which played sad havoc, 
and in some cases will probably result in the death 
of the trees. Cordons and other trees which have 
had their roots attended to have fared by far the best. 


The leaves of the Apple trees are completely destroyed 
in some instances. A. Ocock, Havering Park, Romford. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


WarwicksHire.—On the whole we have this year 
the best all-round average crop of fruit of the last 
ten years, but the continued heavy rainfallis doing 


great damage to allsmall fruits. R. Greenfield,Priory 
Gardens, Warwick. 


Apricots are thin. Some years we get a 
good crop and fine fruit, but the Apricot generally 
in this neighbourhood is at best but a casual crop. 
The fruit, however, when they come are good. 
Apples had fine healthy blossoms, but are certainly 
disappointing. Pearson standard trees are agood crop, 
and with a fine autumn may prove a fairly good crop. 
On walls, notwithstanding the magnificent bloom, 
the fruit is thin. It may be interesting to remark 
that a fine tree of Marie Louise which was figured 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a few years since, and 
which has borne excellent crops most years, is this 
year almost barren with the exception of a small 
portion, on the opposite side of which a fire burns 
continually. This seems to point to the fact that 
the old system of flued walls was not a bad idea. I 
wonder what they are doing now with the flued walls 
at Erskine—on the Clyde. I remember when there, 
thirty-six years ago, under the then grand old 
gardener, Mr. Shiels, that Grapes, Figs, and Cherries 
were ripened by means of walls so heated. Plums 
are perhaps less satisfactory than the Apples and 
Pears. Standards, so far as I haye observed, are 
comparatively fruitless. There are a few on walls— 
but certainly not a crop. Peaches.—Of these out-of- 


doors I cannot very well speak, as they do 
not now get the attention from me they 
used to get; and unless the trees are 


well managed, and kept clean, they cannot be 
expected to fruit satisfactorily. Cherries have done 
fairly well, both on standards and also on walls. 
The Cherry orchard at Brandon, near here, is this 
year, I am told, very satisfactorily cropped. Small 
fruits are a plentiful crop; they only want a little 
dry sunny weather to finish them off. Strawberries 
are somewhat disappointing ; last year the weather 
was dry, and we gathered great quantities ; the same 
beds this year are barren throughout, yet the plants 
looked healthy in the extreme. One quarter should 
have borne well this year before being dug up. We 
are now busy buying and begging plants for a fresh 
start. ‘The season, so far as it has gone, has been a 
very wet, and in many respects a very unkind one, 
especially for the setting, swelling, and ripening of 
fruit ; yet it is nothing much worse than many others 
of the fraternity may remember, who, like me, are 
now placed as regards age in the front ranks of the 
seniors. Some say the seasons are changing; so 
they do, but they merely oscillate between the better 
and the worse—nothing more. In this we have the 
authority of Cowper—and no bad one either—who 
published “The Task” in 1784, in which we find 
him writing— 
“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 

My country! And while yet a nook is left, 

Where English minds and manners may be found 

Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy 

clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deformed 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

With all her Vines, nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her Myrtle bowers.” 


I admit that, this year, the lowest temperature has 
been chronicled ; and, although we have had much 
cloud and much rain, I can easily remember in the 
June and July of other wet seasons, having far 
greater floods, z.e., speaking of this neighbourhood ; 
so that, comparing these deformed seasons with the 
deformed ones alluded to by Cowper over a 
hundred years ago, we may come to the conclusion 
that we have not altered much, either for the better 
or for the worse. One more quotation, and 
I have done, This is from Shakespeare, who 


wrote towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
was more severe on the weather than even Cowper 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, act i., sc. ii.) -— 
“ And through this distemperature we see 

The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose ; 

And on old Hyem’s thin, and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer. 

The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the ’mazed world, 

By their increase, now knows not which is which.” 


William Miller, Combe Abbey Gardens, July 23. 


NortHAMPTONSHIRE.—The Apple crop here is a 
very good one. Some varieties, such as Lord 
Suffield, Bridgwater Pippin—a variety little known 
in the South and a first-class Apple—Blenheim 
Orange, Hanwell Souring, are amongst the best. The 
heavy rains are spoiling what Strawberries we have. 
All bush fruits are very abundant. G. H. Goldsmith, 
Floore House, Weedon. 

—— All Apple and Pear trees suffered very much 
from caterpillar; some trees in the orchard were 
stripped of all their leavesin June. Of Strawberries, 
Sir J. Paxton and Sir C. Napier never bloomed; 
J. Veitch and President were good. Bush fruit 
generally is abundant. H. Cole, Althorp Park, North- 
ampton. 

Brps.—The present season is about the worst I 
remember for most kinds of fruit No doubt much 
of the blame may attach to the extraordinary dry- 
ness of the past season. Although the trees were 
loaded with blossom there was a very small per- 
centage of the blooms set; and immediately after 
the Apples blossomed we were visited with a perfect 
plague of caterpillars, which denuded the trees of 
foliage in a week’s time. Strawberries require sun 
badly, as the fruit is very insipid. W. M. Baillie, 
Inton Hoo Park, Luton. : 

OxrorpDsHIrE.—Apricots and Plums are irregular ; ~ 
the buds of the latter were much injured by birds in 
early spring. Cherries are generally good. Peaches 
and Nectarines are rather thin, and the leaves 
blistered a good deal, Apples are very poor, espe- 
cially orchard trees; dwarfs on the Paradise stock 
are fairly good; the trees have not been injured by 
caterpillars in this immediate neighbourhood. Pears 
good on walls, but thin on open trees. Small fruits of 
all kinds are most abundant. Strawberries good, but 
much injured by the heavy and constant rains. Nuts 
scarce. Walnuts somewhat irregular, small and late. 
G. Stanton, Park Place Gardens, Henley-on-Thames. 

Bucss.—Notwithstanding a prolonged period of 
cold and sunless weather that prevailed in the spring, 
the fruit crops, taken collectively, are looking satis- 
factory in this district. Apples and Plums are a 
partial crop, Pears and Cherries generally good, 
and Apricots promises to be so. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines are not so abundant aslast year. Bush fruits 
clean and good but late. Strawberries less abundant 
than last year, and nuts likewise. G. 7. Miles, 
Wycombe Abbey, High Wycombe. 

—— Apples and Pears are a poor crop. Plums, 
such as Green Gage and Victoria, and Damsons a very 
heavy crop ; the trees are healthy and the fruit swell- 
ing up well. Strawberries are much in want of dry 
warm weather. Walnuts and Peaches are a very 
good crop. J. Smith, Mentmore, Leighton Buzzard. 
Speaking generally, the fruit crops of this 
district are considerably under the average, the cold 
and dry spring being the chief cause of this. Peaches 
and Nectarines suffered from the severe frosts and 
easterly winds, and are carrying, in consequence very 
little fruit ; the trees, however, are now looking well, 
having benefited much from the copious rains of the 
past few weeks. Apple trees were infested with 
caterpillar, but I notice that here and there a tree 
has escaped, and is bearing a fair crop. Bush fruits 
and Strawberries are plentiful, but want sun to ripen 
them. C. Herrin, Dropmore, Maidenhead. 

Herrs.—Apricots blossomed weakly, and were 
imperfect in the bloom, owing, no doubt, to last 
year’s drought. Peaches are a good average, thanks 
to a copious supply of water while the fruit was 
swelling-off last year. Apples are very erratic. 


~ 
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Ribston, Irish Peaeh, Sturmer Pippin, Brownlow’s 
Russet, Beaufin, Dutch Codlin, Majetin and Fearn’s 
Pippin are weighed down with fruit, while a great 
number of other varieties are bearing very thinly, or 
even not at all. The same may be said of Pears, 
but on the whole the Pear crop will be much lighter 
than the Apple crop. We were troubled with the 


Fic. 13.—nEUCHERA SANGUINEA: HARDY PERENNIAL: FLOWERS BRIGHT CRIMSON, 


maggot, but are free from the caterpillar, so prevalent 
in some places. The severe storm which passed over 
this district on June 26 cleared us from all insect 
pests, and trees now are clean and healthy. Straw- 
berries with us are a heevy crop of fine fruit, but 
quantities are rotting on the ground through con- 
tinued rains. J. Kipling, Knebworth Park, Kneb- 
worth, 

—— Apricots good, where the blossom was pro- 
tected from the cold winds, driving snow, and rain. 
Apples promised well; good crops set on all trees, 


but were destroyed by the caterpillars. I never 
remember haying seen such devastation in such a 
short time. Oaks in the park suffered in the same 
way, some trees being entirely denuded. Peaches 
and Nectarines are heavily cropped. Pears and 
Plums very fair crops and good on walls, but thin on 
espaliers, bush, and pyramid trees. Strawberries, 


(spx P. 122.) 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, heavily cropped 
and fine. Cherries good on walls. Strawberries 
are a little acid and watery, owing to so much 
rain and little sun. There are splendid crops 
yet to ripen. I um only speaking of the 
earliest gatherings. Since June 19, 5°50 inches 
of rain have fallen at Moor Park. Vegetables 
look well, and have made considerable progress 


lately. We are quite a fortnight late in all 
outside produce. J. Mundell, Moor Park Gardens, 
Rickmansworth, 


LeicestTersuire.—Some kinds of Strawberries here 
are very good. Keen’s Seedling, Pauline, Mac- 
Mahon and Prince of Teck have failed to produce 
flowers. J. Haiushere, Beaumanor Park, Lough- 
borough, 

RurcanpsHire.—A pple trees in this neighbourhood 
are very healthy, nearly free from maggots ; but many 
sorts are fruitless. Small’s Admirable, Northern 
Greening, Lord Suffield, Tower of Glamis, Haw- 
thornden, and Worcester Pearmain are carrying good 
crops. <A lot of young trees, lifted and root-pruned 
two years ago next autumn, are most satisfactory. 
Peaches are under average; the trees suffered much 
from blister in the spring, Apricots bear a light 
crop, but they are wonderfully clean and healthy. 
Pears, a failure, except Bergamot d’Esperea, Marie, 
Louise, Beurré Hardy, Winter Nelis, &c. Small 
fruits are very good. Strawberries, such as Keen’s 
Seedling, Vicomtesse H. de Thury, Sir Charles 
Napier, Loxford Hall Seedling, and Elton, were 
also a fair average crop. The last-named variety 
I found to be a free-bearing, useful sort. The 
aphis family appears to be extinct this year, 
as there are none on the Cherry or other trees 
so far. J. Grey, Normanton Park, Stamford. 


WESTERN COUNTIES. 


GLoucesTERSHIRE.—Bush fruits are good this year, 
but not so plentiful as last, being on the limestone» 
and the drought during the growing season last year 
caused the trees to make little growth, especially the 
Raspberries, the strongest canes being only 3 feet in 
height. Apple trees have suffered with the maggot, 
but Pear trees look well—there will be very little 
thinning to do. A. Chapman, Weston Birt Gardens, 
Gloucester. 

Monmovrusuire.—Fruit trees here were generally 
unusually floriferous this year, and the blossoms 
escaped damaging frosts, yet, in many instances, the 
crops are disappointing, particularly Apples, which 
are partial, and considerably under average. The 
varieties that blossomed earliest and latest carry 
most fruit, while the foliage of all kinds has been 
greatly injured by caterpillar. Pears set their fruit 
satisfactorily, and are swelling well. Upon walls 
Beurré d‘Anjou, Beurré Diel, Brockworth Park, 
Flemish Beauty, Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Ne Plus Meuris, Pitmaston Duchesse 
and Williams’ Bon Chrétien carry the heaviest crops ; 
Beurré Diel and Beurré d’Amanlis being excellent 
as standards. Amongst several kinds of Apricots 
upon a west wall, Peach and Shipley’s have the best 
crops. Plum trees were attacked by aphis early in 
the season, but are now clean and healthy, and 
although generally thinly cropped, Kirke’s and 
Victoria are fairly good. Upon our heavy and 
deeply worked soil Strawberry plants did not greatly 
suffer from last year’s drought, and they are very 
fruitful; but owing to rain and want of sunshine 
the fruit lacks in colour and flavour. Respecting 
quality the same may be said of Cherries, and 
Morellos have cast a portion of their crop. Currants, 
both black and red, together with Gooseberries and 
Raspberries, are abundant, although the latter did 
not last year make the robust growth they usually do. 
All fruits are late in ripening. 7. Coomber, The 
Hendre. 

Hererorp. — The fruit crops here are, with the 
exception of Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, very 
satisfactory. Peach and Nectarine trees were full 
of bloom, but the long-continued low temperature, 
accompanied with bitter cold winds, prevented them, 
and also the Plums, from setting a good crop. 
Apricots bloomed much earlier in the season, and 
set well, and all the trees are carrying good crops. 
Cherries are also carrying very heavy crops, and 
Morellos and Kentish promise to be unusually fine. 
Apple and Pear trees bloomed most profusely, but 
caterpillars caused great destruction by eating the 
flowers, young fruits, and foliage. But in spite of 
these drawbacks some trees are carrying excellent 
crops, and altogether we shall have nothing to com- 
plain about. Bush fruits are abundant, and of good 
quality. Respecting Strawberries, I have never 
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known them to bloom better than they did this 
season, and the plants are now carrying heavy crops 
of fine fruit of first-class quality. A. Ward, Stoke 
Edith Park, Hereford. 

Apples are a very disappointing crop after 
the fine show of bloom we had in the spring. Some 
orchards have hardly a leaf on the trees owing to the 
ravages of the caterpillar. I have heard there are a 
few exceptions where they have a good crop. C. 
Denning, Holme Lacy. 

—— The fruit crops in this locality are partial 
and irregular, but on the whole better than many 
growers at one time anticipated. I see from spring 
frosts we must go back to the past year of heat and 
drought for the cause of failures or partial blindness 
amongst Strawberries and some fruit trees which 
were too weak to form and mature their flower-buds. 
Apples, on the other hand, set an abundance of per- 
fect flower-buds, also in due course plenty of fruit, 
but the unprecedented attack of grub has greatly re- 
duced the crop, and in some orchards completely de- 
foliated the trees. In this garden we have been 
obliged to thin Apples and Pears, whilst Blenheim 
Orange and some other varieties of Apples in orchards 
are bearing heavier crops than usual. Plums have 
failed through lack of blossom. Apricots, I believe, 
are far from plentiful. Peaches and Nectarineshave 
required much thinning, also more attention than I 
haye given to them for some yearspast. Green-fly, 
fostered by slow growth, has been most persistent, 
but soap-suds has been our only insecticide and the 
trees are now clean and quite to my mind. Goose- 
berries and Currants, netted from bullfinches in the 
spring, are an enormous crop, clean and fine. Straw- 
berries are an irregular crop, and the fruit, owing to 
the absence of rain combined with unseasonable cold, 
is much affected by mildew. With the exception of 
a few sorts of Apples and Pears, and choice Plums, 
which are quite a failure, our fruit crops are above the 
average. The fine rains haye wrought a marvellous 
improvement, but unless we have a great rise of tem- 
perature, and that quickly, the crops will be late and 
deficient in flavour. W. Coleman, Eastnor Castle 
Gardens, Ledbury. 


WorcrstEersHire.—Taken all round we have an 
excellent crop of fruit, with the exception of Plums, 
which were very thinly flowered. Apples are a very 
heavy crop—more than we have had for many years, 
and the same may be said of Pears, both on walls 
and standards, and they promise to be highly 
coloured ; Marie Louise, Glou Morgeau, Passe Col- 
mar, Beurré Rance, Madame Treyve, Easter Beurré, 
Josephine de Malines, and Pitmaston Duchess are 
heayily laden. Strawberries are an immense crop, 
and very fine, Sir J. Paxton and Sir C. Napier being 
the best, although the first named has been on the 
same quarter for five seasons. All bush fruits are a 
heavy crop, notably Black Currants, Raspberries, 
and Gooseberries, the latter exceptionally so. Both 
Nuts and Walnuts are very good. W. Child, Croome 
Court, Severn Stoke. 

—— The Apple crop was much reduced by the 
depredations of caterpillars, and where trees 
escaped their visitations very heavy crops may be 
seen, notably Blenheim Pippin, Lord Suffield, King of 
Pippins, Wcklinville, Keswick Codlin,Pomona, Cellini, 
Stirling Castle, and a local kind known in Worces- 
tershire as Maltster. Pears are a better crop, even 
better on pyramids and standards than on walls, but 
they and Plums suffered from insects—the latter 
from aphis ; still, there are fair average crops to be 
seen. Apricots are clean, and an excellent crop. 
Peaches and Nectarines are much damaged by per- 
sistent attacks of aphis. Cherries plentiful and 
good, as are also bush fruits. Strawberries a failure, 
only young plants bearing satisfactorily. W. Crump, 
Madresfield Court, Malvern. 

Apples and Pears are much under the ayer- 
age, and both haye suffered to a very great extent 
from the depredations of the caterpillar and maggot, 
the former denuding the trees of the foliage, and the 
latter damaging the fruit. Peaches and Nectarines 
bloomed well and set good crops of fruit; but owing 
to the prolonged drought and cold east winds follow- 


ing the blooming period, and the subsequent dull 
wet weather, the crops are in a very backward state ; 
however, notwithstanding these drawbacks the trees 
and foliage are in a clean and healthy condition. 
Apricots generally are good, the produce promising 
to be fine, trees healthy, clean, and vigorous. Both 
Plums and Cherries are much under the average; 
the fruit and foliage of the latter also suffered from 
the attacks of caterpillar in the earlier stages; and 
now, owing to continuous rain and sunless weather, 
the already meagre crops are rendered almost useless 
and unsaleable by cracking and rotting. Straw- 
berries and all small fruits are abundant and fine ; 
the former, however, up to present date, almost 
useless from want of sun and drier weather. J. Austen, 
Witley Court, Stourport. 

Suropsuirg.—A pples partial,and slightly under aver- 
age; some sorts are good crops, others entire failures. 
Here Codlins, Golden Winter Pearmain, Tower of 
Glamis, Ribston Pippin, Grosse Sucrée, Hawthorn- 
den, and Red Astrachan, are our best examples. 
Pears are average, and doubtless will “swell off ” 
well after the recent copious rains. Wall fruit 
scarce, although some trees are carrying full crops. 
Cherries good crops, especially Morellos. 4. Kemp, 
Broadway Gardens, Shifnal. 

Apples in this district are very partial, 
only the varieties Hawthornden, Lord Suffield, Rib- 
ston and Orange Pippins, and Stirling Castle, are 
bearing good crops, and all trees have been sadly 
affected by caterpillars. Pears are also under aver- 
age, with the exceptions of Beurré Diel, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Jargonelle, Winter Nelis, Jose- 
phine de Malines, and Glou Morceau, which are 
carrying heavy crops. Strawberries are exeptionally 
good this year, the copious rains haying just come in 
time to swell them off. Peaches and Nectarines 
were badly affected by blight. &. Milner, Sundorne 

Castle, Shrewsbury. 

Cuxsnire.—Apricots are a fair average, but only 
a few trees are grown. Plums a very poor crop. 
Peaches and Nectarines fair, but they were very 
much troubled with blight in the early stage of 
growth. Pears a fair average crop, Marie Louise 
being a thinner crop than usual. Winter Nelis, Ne 
Plus Meuris, Beurré Royale, Napoleon, Autumn Ber- 
gamot, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and a few others are 
carrying full crops. Apples are average. Keswick 
Codlin, Lord Suffield, Pott’s Seedling, Ribston Pip- 
pin, Hawthornden, Margil, Mere de Ménage, John 
Apple, and Irish Peach are full; other kinds thin. 
Strawberries about half a crop. J. Atkins, Tatton 

Gardens, Knutsford. 

Pears may be said to be about average, as 
some kinds are full in crop, though others have 
very few. The same remark applies to the Apples. 
Amongst Pears Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and Jargonelles have good crops; and of 
Apples Grenadier, Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedlings, 
Ribstons, and King of the Pippins are bearing 
freely, and at this early date are looking very well. 
Victoria Plums and Damsons are good crops. 
Morello Cherries and Late Dukes are looking fair, 
so are Currants and Raspberries, but Strawberries 
are a failure—the worst crop that has been here for 
many years, which we attribute to the excessively dry 
summer last year. R. Mackellar, Abney Hall, Cheadle. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Mippresex.—In this market-garden district, where 
Apples form such an important crop, it is 
unpleasant to have to report that not only are they 
under average, but very much so. Since the 
original setting large quantities of fruit have 
fallen, either because of defective fertilisation 
or else that the excessive rainfall has promoted an 
unwonted ascent of sap, which pushed off all the 
weaker fruits. What are left, however, will be fine 
and clean. Pears are very good indeed, although 
ordinary market sorts are of no special value. 
Plums generally, Victorias in particular, and 
Damsons, are abundant; so also are sweet Cherries 
and Morellos, both being unwonted good crops. 
Gooseberries have been but a moderate crop, but 


clean and good, whilst both red and black Currants 
are very fine and plentiful. Soalso are Raspberries. 
Strawberries were only a fair crop at starting, and 
suffered severely from excessive rain, so that on the 
whole it has proved a light produce. A. Dean, 
Bedfont. 


Surrey.—The prospect for a fruitful year never 

looked more promising, every tree having abundance 
of bloom, most of which were fine and fully developed, 
and the set was a very good one. Then the trees 
were attacked by the caterpillar, which almost 
denuded them of their foliage and fruit, and what 
little of the latter is leftis so gnawed that there will 
be but few clear specimens left. The above remarks 
apply to Apples more especially, but Pears suffered 
in nearly as bad a degree. Strawberries are abund- 
ant and fine but lacking in flavourowing to the low 
temperature and continuous rain. Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants are plentiful and fine, 
free from Caterpillars. Peaches and Nectarines set 
a fine lot of fruit, but owing to the blister and sun- 
less season, I am afraid they will not ripen. A great 
many fruits were damaged by the heavy hailstorms 
on June 18, which quite riddled everything and 
washed even pyramids of Pears, 8 feet high, out of the 
ground. JI registered 11 inch of rain and 
hail in fifty minutes. Pears and other fruit lay 
under the trees quite thick. 4. Evans, Lythe Hill, 
Haslemere. 
Our fruit crops are very satisfactory with the 
exception of Peaches and Nectarines. There are, 
however, round here many orchards, which have lost 
nearly all their leaves and fruit from caterpillars, 
and the Apple crop generally will be very short, 
though there are a few favoured spots where there 
are good average crops. Strawberries are very good 
in crop and quality. J. Burnett, The Deepdene, 
Dorking. 

Kenr.—I am right in the fruit growing district, 
and round here Plums are plentiful, and promise to 
be good in quality. Apples and Pears are thin, 
owing to maggot, which, however, since the recent 
rains have quite disappeared. Cherries are good, 
especially Morellos. Bush fruit, on the whole, are 
good, particularly Gooseberries and Raspberries, 
which are abundant and large. Strawberry crops 
poor, lacking colour and flavour, mildew having made 
its appearance in Sir J. Paxton—a kind much grown 
fur market—but Myatt’s Eleanor and Elton Pine 
promise to be good. #. Moore, Blendon Hall, Bexley. 
The fruit prospect in this neighbourhood is 
anything but cheerful. A dry season like that of 
1887 soon makes even comparatively young planta- 
tions unprofitable, and last year did more than pre- 
vious years to destroy them, consequently the acreage 
was smaller this year—less than usual—hence the 
good prices realised ; the continual wet weather has 
rotted large quantities in low-lying fields. Rasp- 
berries promise to be the most abundant crop known 
for years. H. Cannell, Swanley, Kent. 

— The fruit crop is not quite satisfactory. Small 
fruits of all kinds are plentiful and good, but the 
Apple crop will be deficient. It would be well to 
mention those kinds which are a full crop, and the 
following are those in the gardens here:—IKing of 
the Pippins, Cockle Pippin, Mére de Ménage, Norfolk 
Beefing, Winter Hawthornden, New Hawthornden, 
Betty Geeson, Sturmer Pippin, Lady Henniker, 
Fairy Apple, Hanwell Souring, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Hughes’ Golden Pippin, Striped Beefing, Wellington, 
Duke of Devonshire, Mannington Pearmain, Gra- 
venstein, Queen Caroline, White Paradise, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Kerry Pippin, and Winter Queening. 
The trees did not bloom till the month of May, and 
one would have imagined that we should have had a 
good crop, but the weather was cold, dull and 
unfavourable, and the extraordinary crop of last year 
left us but few fruit-buds, and those weak—another 
instance of want of judicious thinning and the short- 
ness of labour in all our gardens. J. Rust, Hridge 
Castle, Tunbridge Wells. 

Sussex.—The fruit crops in the surrounding dis- 
tricts are very variable. The most important crop— 
Apples—is, generally speaking, a failure; our own — 
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is almost as bad as Mr. Fish described recently in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Pears are moderate in 
quantity, and clean and promising. Peaches with us 
are a failure, while at Normanhurst and Battle 
Abbey, neighbouring gardens, they are abundant ; at 
those two places Peaches are most successfully cul- 
tivated. Strawberries here are excellent, especially 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury and Burghley President. 
Bush fruits are plentiful. We are very free from fly, 
and were it not for the failure of the Apple crop we 
should have no cause to complain. W. R. Holmes, 
Ashburnham Place, Battle. 

Apples are under average ; after a great deal 
of blossom on some sorts scarcely a fruit is to be 
seen; others, again, such as Keswick Codlin, Lord 
Snffield, Adam’s Pearmain, Lady ilenniker, Flower 
of Kent, and Dr. Hogg, have very fair crops. Pears 
are a fair average crop, and the fruit is very clean; 
trees are blighted. Plums scarce, but we have an 
average crop of Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Orleans, 
Reine Claude de Bavay, and Kirke’s Blue. Cherries 
a good crop all round the district. Strawberries 
are abundant, and very fine, as also are all kinds 
of small fruits in the district. S. Ford, Leonardslee, 
Horsham. 


Hants.—The worst season I have ever known. 
The foliage of Apple trees, and in some cases the 
young wood, have been quite eaten up by caterpillars. 
Many Pear trees have shared the same fate, and all 
have suffered more or less. The singular part of the 
affair is, that other fruits have escaped with but 
little injury, the caterpillars preferring the leaves of 
the Oak, and scores of the trees in the park are at 
the present time as leafless as at Christmas. Apri- 
cots were not injured by the caterpillars, the failure 
of this crop being, I think, attributable to the 
drought of last summer, as the buds dropped as soon 
as the swelling stage was reached. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by the fact that two or three trees 
that were convenient to the water, and therefore not 
good supplies, are fruiting moderately well. Alto- 
gether this is the worst fruit season that has ever 
been known in this part of the country. W. Wild- 
smith, Heckfield Place Gardens, Winchfield. 

Hanrsumre.—Strawberries have been a heavy loss 
to growers in the neighbourhood generally, as many 
as 20 tons less being sent away from one station in 
a single day than in some years, owing to continued 
rains, the fruit rotting on the ground. Apples did 
not flower so freely as last year. Long-continued 
cold weather prevented a free set. Some few sorts, 
such as Mére de Ménage, King of Pippins, Warner’s 
King, Golden Pippin, and Irish Peach, have heavy 
crops, others almost il. Very few varieties of 
Pears have any—Marie Louise, Jargonelle, Beurré 
Diel, and Pitmaston Duchess, on walls, are the only 
ones with a good sprinkling of fruit. Pyramids of 
Beurré Diel, Doyenné du Comice, Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, and Louise Bonne of Jersey, have heavy 
crops. Bush fruits are exceptionally heavy, and of 
good quality, Gooseberries and Currants in parti- 
cular. FE, Molyneux, Swanmere Park, Bishop's 
Waltham. 

Berxs.—Apple trees were very much eaten up, 
and the few old trees that did blossom were eaten up 
by caterpillars. Young trees carry a good crop. 
Strawberries destroyed by incessantrains. Currants 
going mouldy. Gooseberries are the heaviest crop 
within my recollection. N. Sinclair, Easthampstead 
Park, Wokingham. 

Peaches showed abundance of flower, but owing 
to east winds and sunless weather, had no chance to 
set. Of Apples a great many sortsdid not show any 
bloom ; this I put down to the dry season of 1887. 
Blenheim Orange, Lord Suffield, Alfriston, Beauty 
of Hants, and King Pippin. are about the best we 
have. We have suffered considerably from the 
caterpillar both on fruit and forest trees. J. H. Rose, 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage. 

Our fruit trees on the whole are looking very 
well, what we now want is sunshine and warmth 
after comfortless and boisterous winds, and a tempera- 
ture sometimes down to 38° at night ; such continued 
low temperature, I should say, is without precedent. 
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This is all against the fruit crops. Raspberries are 
very good and abundant. From what I have seen I 
should say fruit crops in this locality are a good 
average. T. Jones, Frogmore, Windsor. 

The fruit crops in this neighbourhood vary 
very much. Here very good cropsall round, but our 
best crops are Peaches and Nectarines. Plums, 
Apples, and Pears. All small fruits are good crops ; 
Strawberries very fine, but much spoilt with the 
heavy rains. Insome gardens a short distance from 
here the Apple crop is a complete failure. J. Tegg, 
Bearwood, Wokingham. 

Wits.—The prospect of an all-round good year 
of hardy fruit was very promising before the respective 
kinds burst into flower, but the long spell of cold 
easterly winds and leaden sky, accompanied by frosts 
at night, which prevailed during the time the trees 
were in flower, caused a large percentage of the 
blossoms not to set, not so much by reason of the 
frosts—as all the choice kinds were covered with 
canvas blinds at night—as on account of the uni- 
formly low temperature which we had all the time 
the flowers were open. However, taking all the 
crops together, we have not much cause for complaint. 
The following are bearing good average crops :— 
Peaches: Barrington, Alexandra, Noblesse, Chan- 
cellor, Sea Eagle, Dr. Hogg, Bellegarde, Violette 
Hiative. Nectarines: Pine-apple, Lord Napier, 
Elruge, and Balgowan. Plums: Green Gage, Early 
Favourite, very heavy crop; Early Prolific, heavy 
crop; Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Kirke’s, Mitchelson’s, 
Orleans, heavy crop; Guthrie’s Apricot, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, Coe’s Golden Drop, Royal Hiitive, 
Mirabelle Jaune, a small round golden Plum; and 
Prince Engelbert. Pears: Marie Louise, Passe 
Colmar, heavy crop; Josephine de Malines, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Easter Beurré, 
Althorp Crassane, Jargonelle, Dunmore, Beurré 
Grise, Uvedale’s St. Germain, and Catillac. Cherries: 
May Duke, Black Tartarian, Bigarreau, Cleveland, 
Imperatrice Eugénie, and Morellos, very heavy crops 
of large clean fruits. The Apple crop is poor. 
H. W. Ward, Longford Castle, Salisbury. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 


Somenrsrer.—In this district trees much exposed 
are carrying very poor crops of fruit, this being 
partly due to cold easterly winds, and partly to a 
great plague of insect pests. Sheltered trees are 
much healthier, and the crops are heavy, clean, and, 
with the exception of Apples, generally well formed. 
Everything is very late. Bush or small fruits are so 
heavily laden as to quite break down the branches. 
The first Strawberries rotted on the ground, but 
later fruits were of good size and fairly good in 
quality. What is really wanted is plenty of sun- 
shine. W. Iggulden, Marston House. 

Devon.—Many of the fruit trees on walls, espe- 
cially Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, are not so 
good as usual, owing no doubt to the effects of spring 
drought. Many were dry at the root during the flower- 
ing period; hence the fruit failed to set. Aphis has 
been very troublesome this season, and this pest got 
over, mildew set in, Peaches and Nectarines re- 
quiring dustings of sulphur occasionally. Plums on 
walls are excellent, so also are Pears and Morello 
Cherries. Generally the orchards have poor crops 
of Apples, but here all are pyramids, and we have 
very good crops. Bush fruits are fine and excellent, 
Strawberies were very good indeed. Where allowed 
to grow together in beds the fruit rotted much 
during the wet weather, not so where kept grown 
singly. D. C. Powell, Powderham. 

—- Apples set badly and late, and some sorts 
better than others, notably’ Quarrenden, Cellini, 
Emperor Alexander, Dumelow’s Seedling, and a few 
others which have good crops. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines are poor hereabout, and are going out of cul- 
tivation out-of-doors; leaves were very much 
blistered, and the fruits became spotted and fell 
prematurely. Pear trees are healthy and fair crops 
on the usually free-setting kinds ; many trees no 
fruit whatever on. I never saw Strawberries so fine 
as this year, or the crop heavier. Very few spoilt 
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with rain. Gooseberries and Currants are also fine, 
and good crops. G. Baker, Membland, Plympton. 
Cornwatt.—Ovwing to spring frosts anda disastrous 


hailstorm on June 13, the fruit crops in this 
neighbourhood are anything but good. With the 


exception of small fruits and Cherries, it is much 
under the average. Apples and Pears were so 
abundant last season that the trees were too much 
reduced to show bloom. The Pears and Plums that 
did blossom well were sadly cut with frost. The 
week’s summer weather we enjoyed at the end of 
May wasat the exact time to set the Nuts, conse- 
quently we have a fair crop, and the Beech boughs 
are bending beneath their weight C. Lee, Boconnoc, 
Lostwithiel. 


WALES. 


Denzicusuire.—The growth of all trees has been 
sparingly made; doubtless we shall have a stronger 
autumn growth on account of the late heavy rains. 
Most fruit trees bloomed profusely. Apples, Apri- 
cots, Cherries, and Quinces set well. Pears, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, and Damsons set very indiffer- 
ently, consequently thin crops. Gooseberries and 
Currants are heavily laden. Raspberries prolific, but 
small, and weak stem. Strawberries generally set 
weakly, and fowered thinly—Vicomtesse H.deThury, 
Sir Harry, Black Prince, King of Earlies, Elton Pine, 
good crops; about ten other varieties are worthless, 
including President. The persistent dry cold of the 
winter and spring, succeeding a dry summer, acted 
detrimentally on many of the fruit trees. P. Middle- 
ton, Wynnstay Gardens, Ruabon. 

Pemproxesutre.—Apples bloomed well, but late 
this season, and the weather being dry and fine at 
the time, there was a remarkably good set. Pears 
also bloomed very well, every tree being profusely 
covered with strong healthy bloom. The early 
blooming varieties set the best, as they had dry 
weather. Marie Louise and a few other varieties 
which flower at the same time are almost a failure, 
the weather being wet and stormy during the time 
that they were in flower. G. Griffin, Slebeck Park, 
Haverfordwest. 


IRELAND. 


Kirxenny.—The fruit crop on the whole is a good 
average. During the flowering period there was an 
abundance of blossom on nearly all sorts of trees, 
but amongst Apples, Pears, and Plums only the free 
bearing varieties are carrying a heavy crop. Small 
fruits in general are abundant. W. Gray, Woodstock, 
Inistioge. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Scrrty.—So small a quantity of fruit is grown at 
Scilly that reports are not of much value. The 
Apple crop promised well with an abundance of 
bloom, but cold winds prevented their setting. Plums 
also promised well, but they suffered even worse than 
the Apple crop. Hawthornden and Worcester Pear- 
main are the best set Apples. G. D. Vallance, Tresco 
Abbey. 

Jersry.—Stone fruits, especially Peaches and 
Nectarines, suffering very severely, owing to the 
continuous late frosts. Plums are a partial crop, 
trees in exposed situations having shed all their 
blossoms. Morello Cherries stoned well, but the 
continuous heavy showers of rain cause them to shed 
their fruit, the ordinary means of protection being 
insufficient to meet the contingencies. Apples and 
Pears are below the average. Small fruits are a 
good average crop. Strawberries and Gooseberries 
being abundant. Raspberries and Blackberries pro- 
mise well. W. B. Sawxders, St. Saviours. 


THe OxFoRD CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
UNION.—It is found that the flowers are so late in 
the Northern and Midland Counties this season, that 
Mr. Dopwett has postponed the annual exhibition in 
his garden in the Stanley Road, Oxford, from 
August 7 until August 14. The usual luncheon will 
follow the exhibition; and the business meeting will 
take place in the evening. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 

(Continued from p. 91.) 


Hisroricat Summary. — Whatever may be said 
in favour of the different “methods” adopted in 
different text-books as a help to ‘learning che- 
mistry ” for professional or technical purposes, the 
historic method has this advantage for the student 
of plant life, that it at once brings him in contact 
with the earliest investigations of compounds 
of CHON (Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen). 
From these investigations all our modern chemistry 
has a direct descent, the explanations of phenomena 
having come in more or less clearly from electri- 
cians and physicists, till perhaps the earlier workers 
would not fully recognise their science. From 
C€ HON the greater part of the physical basis of 
plant structure is built up, and it is to certain com- 
pounds of these on which anyone who studies plant 
life has mainly to fix his attention. 

The study of “ash” or that which remains after the 
combustion of a plant, and methods of analysis bring 
him in contact with other elements and their com- 
pounds, but still with the greater part of the know- 
ledge set forth in handbooks of the science, he has 
no directly practical interest. Nor need he fear that 
he will fail to understand how we have come to know 
what we know if he does not carry his historic retro- 
spect further back than the middle of the last 
century. It is true that some have claimed both for 
Boyle (b. 1627), and for Hales (b. 1677), a high 
place as pioneers in chemistry. That may arise 
from modern interpretations put on their writings. 
It at least is difficult to trace any direct continuity 
of the influence of their researches on their suc- 
cessors. 

Brack’s Worzr—Cargonic Acrp. 


Two important changes in chemical work which 
signally characterised the early part of the second 
half of the last century, were the re-introduction of 
the balance, and the commencement of the study of 
gases. Till then air was to chemists simply air, and 
the few gases (as we now call them) that had been 
examined were regarded as “tainted air.” There is 
no trace that any one even used the word airs* in 
the plural till Black did, and from the days of 
Alhazen (A.D. 1100) the balance seems to have been en- 
tirely neglected by chemists till Black again used it. 

The old Greeks fond of, and ingenious at, 
guessing at the origin of things, had in turn held 
that earth, water, air, and fire, were the 
“elements” from which things sprung, and these 
had continued to be regarded as elements. 

The medizval chemists had principally paid atten- 
tion to the qualities of bodies, their action on one 
another, and as drugs. Quantity they disregarded. 
and hence could never have arrived at a notion of 
the proportions in which bodies influence one 
another. 

Prior to Black’s time, the explanation of combus- 
tion (put forward by Beecher and Stahl about sixty 
years previously) was that, when a body burned, 
there was something that passed out of it into the 
air. This hypothetical something was named 
phlogiston (pAoyorov—burnt), and “the phlogiston 
theory” was believed in by everybody—by what is 
called “all the world,” and, I suppose, “ his wife ” too. 
We know that some years later one wife—Madame 
Lavoisier—after her husband had “abjured the 
heresy,” took prominent part as a widow in the 
ceremony of burning the “ wicked books.” 

Black’s discovery was a simple one, but a memor- 
able one. His experiment is worth while repeating 
by those who have not yet done so. Most people 
Know that burnt lime is caustic. Those who do not 
know this can get the information from any 
bricklayer. Blackt when about twenty years of 


* Van Helmont (b. at Brussels 1577) appears to have been 
the first to use the word gaz in the sense in which we use gas, 

7 The exact year is uncertain, and so is the date of the first 
publication of his paper. As no question of priority isinvolved 
it is not of importance. 
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age (1752) was examining the difference between 
mild lime and caustic lime. It occurred to him to 
try whether the phlogiston supposed to give it its 
causticity when it enters into it from the burning 
fire made it much heavier. He weighed a lump, 
burnt it, and then weighed it again. Instead of being 
heavier it was lighter. He left the lump on the 
balance, apparently attending to something else when 
he had noted the weight. Some time after, going 
to his balance again he found the lump nearly its 
original weight. This set him thinking. Evidently 
in burning, something had gone out of it into the 
air, and the regain of the weight was due to some- 
thing that came in from the air. He then poured acid 
on limestone. Again he found something went out, 
for even with the additional weight of the acid, his 
lump became lighter, and again, on standing, the 
weight in time was regained, showing something came 
infrom the air. As his attention was directed mainly 
to the cause of the causticity of lime, and he was at 
Edinburgh preparing for his M.D., he did not at the 
time push his enquiries further concerning this “air ” 
than to identify it with the air we breathe out. It 
for many years was known by the name “fixed air.” 
Although chemists now call it carbon di-oxide, it 
still retains in popular language its more familiar 
name, carbonic acid. The fact of its composition 
being 
©) 
©® 


and the adoption of the symbol CO, was of course 
not till after Dalton’s law of multiple proportions 
was established. We owe to Lavoisier the first ex- 
planation of its composition. 

The important part it plays in relation to plant 
life was not understood till later still.* 


Cavenpise—Hyprocen, &c. 


Cavendish, who at the age of twenty-two had left 
Cambridge shortly before Black’s dissertation was pub- 
lished, took up among other subjects an examination 
of the “fixed air” with a view to determine its density 
as compared with ordinary air. His rigid rule in all 
his work was to measure, weigh, and calculate. His 
habits of exactness and method extended to his own 
daily life, of which some amusing accounts are given 
in his memoirs by Dr. Wilson.t In 1760 he joined 
the Royal Society, and in 1766 contributed his first 
three papers under the title ‘ Experiments on Facti- 
tious Airs.” They were printed in the Transactions 
of the Society for that year, vol. lvi., p. 141. 

The plate given to illustrate what he terms his 
“* contrivance ”—for he does not use the more dignified 
word apparatus—is well worth looking at, it is so 
charmingly primitive and simple.t{ The pneumatic 


* It is difficult to determine how far Boyle or Hales under- 
stood it. 7 Cavendish Society’s publications. 

j The kind of way in which Cavendish worked can be readily 
understood by an experiment with homely apparatus. Take a 
glass jam or pickle jar. Pour in half a pint of water and make 
a mark (say a file scratch) where the water stands. Pour in 
another half pint and mark that, then another and another. 
Put the jar into a tub of water deep enough to fill the jar, then 
holding it, mouth downwards, gradually raise it till it is nearly 
out of the water. It can be easily supported in this position 
on the edges of two bricks. Blow through a tube with its end 
held close under the mouth, and as the bubbles rise the water 
in the jar will be gradually displaced. In this way you can 
collect a half pint, pint, &c., of the carbonic acid you have 
breathed out. A little more trouble will illustrate the method 
of collecting gases generated from different sources, Take 
another jar with a well-fitting cork, into the cork insert a 
bent tube long enough to reach over the tub to the mouth of 
the jar in the water. Put some effervescing powder and 
water in the jar, put in the cork and place the end of the tube 
under the mouth of the inverted jar. You will be able (roughly) 
to measure the amount of gas given off from the effervescing 
mixture, 

This will illustrate the meaning of the expression ‘ gases 
collected over water.” As some gases are very soluble in water 
mercury is used instead. Then gases are ‘‘ collected over 
mercury.” In this way a certain volume (say half a pint) of 
one gas can be mixed with double that volume of another by 
letting in first the one and then the other. This Cavendish 
dil with hydrogen and air, and afterwards with hydrogen and 
oxygen, and ‘‘ exploded” the mixture by applying a light. In 
delicate researches accurately gradulated tubes are used in- 
stead of roughly scratched pickle jars, but the method is 
practically the same. 


trough with its convenient shelf had not been in- 
vented. That is believed to have been Priestley’s device. 
The phials that were to collect his “airs” were, after 
Hale’s fashion, hung mouth downwards in water by 
strings. What would a student accustomed to a well- 
equipped laboratory think of such “contrivances”? 
Yet he gives a most exact description to even the 
“luting” of the stoppers, and the joinings of the 
glass tubing. The three papers were on:— 

1. The specific gravity of inflammable air from 
five different sources (now called hydrogen). His 
result was that it is but one-eleventh of common air. 
He noted that inflammable air cannot burn without 
the aid of common air. 

2. The specific gravity of fixed air (now commonly 
called carbonic acid). His result was that it exceeds 
that of common air by one-half. 

3. On the air produced by fermentation. 

Engaged with other work, Cavendish did not 
communicate any other chemical paper till 1784. 


RuTHERFORD—NITROGEN. 


Meanwhile, Rutherford, in 1772, made known the 
existence of another distinct kind of air in the 
atmosphere. Mice could not breathe in it: hence the 
inference that it had nothing to do with supporting 
life like “‘common air.” It would not support com- 
bustion. Though fixed air also would neither support 
life nor combustion, this air was not identical with 
it. It was called phlogisticated air,* or, as an alter- 
native azot or azote (a, privative, and zdtikos, belong- 
ing to life). Its modern name is nitrogen. Priestley, 
not knowing of Rutherford’s work, also found ita 
little later, and for this he received the Copley 
Medal of the Royal Society. 

It seems to us strange from our standpoint that 
though when phlogisticated air was “discovered ” by 
Rutherford twenty years had elapsed since Black 
found “ fixed air,” yet the “air” which supports life 
and combustion (the “air” or “gas” we now call 
oxygen) was unknown. W.S. M, 

(To be continued.) 


NurRSsERY NOTES. 


COOMBE WOOD. 
(Continued from p. 94.) 


CLERODENDRON trichotomum is a pretty white- 
flowered species, useful to the gardener at this season 
for greenhouse decoration; but the plant as usually 
grown has the drawback of flowering only when it is 
several years old, and therefore compelling the gar- 
dener to have relays of plants if he would have 
some of them in flower year by year. Mr. Howard, 
the manager at Coombe Wood, gets over this diffi- 
culty by grafting young wood on old stocks of the same 
species, which then flowers the next year afterwards. 

The white Escallonia Philipiana ( Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, July 27, 1878, with figure) was full of 
flowers, just going off in the middle of July. Itis 
quite hardy, standing without protection in the 
border. The flowers are white, very numerous, and 
sweetly scented. Close by the above plant was a 
great bushy Japan Oak, Quercus Burgeri (acuta). It 
too is hardy, and possesses fine large evergreen 
foliage. Although seen here as a bush, it will, with 
timely pruning, form a stemmed tree. 

Osmanthus myrtifolius is another small growing, 
quite hardy evergreen bush that would bear annual 
cutting, and would be well adapted for a garden 
hedge plant, or to take a place amongst formally 
kept specimen shrubs. 

An ornamental standard, deciduous, small tree is 
found in Cerasus Juliana rosea. excellent for a 
sheltered position ina lawn. In Ornus brachypoda 
is found a Japanse representative of our flowering or 
Manna Ash. The foliage is larger, if anything, 
than the more common Ornus, and its hardiness 
undeniable. OfJapanese Acer many were noticed— 
thrifty plants of some years standing, therefore of 
great hardiness. It must be from some notion which 


* Air phlogisticated was distinct from phlogisticated air. 
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has got aboué as to this point, which has lessened their 
distribution in gardens. Here the plants do not suffer 
in the winter at all,and rarely dothe young shoots 
get nipped by late spring frosts. For grouping by 
themselves, or as “‘starers” amongst other shrubs 
with nearly uniform tints of green, they are invalu- 
able. They might be employed for garden hedges, 
when, by cutting them twice within the summer 
months, young shoots would be produced all over 
the plants, the tender crimsons, yellows, pinks, and 
whites of which would have a beautiful effect. 

Acer dasytilum, likewise of Japanese origin, is a 
tree whose young shoots and leaves are red; the 
mature foliage is very handsome. Other forms of 
Japan Maples observed were A. argutum and 
A. macranthum, the foliage of both of which turns 
to bright scarlet in the autumn. A. Reitenbachi is 
a Norway Maple, whose young foliage has reddish 
hues. Betula laciniata pendula is the perfection of 
a solitary tree for a lawn or a conspicuous corner, as 
is Salix laurifolia for the lake-side; the foliage of 
the latter is large and striking fora Willow. Ptelea 
trifoliata is quite at home in similar positions, and 
the golden-leaved variety equally so. Styrax 
obassia is a plant with fine foliage, and is highly 
decorative apart from the flowers. (See p. 131, fig. 14.) 


Messrs, SattmarsH & Sons, THE MovutsHam 
Norserigs, CHELMSFORD. 


Coniferous plants are an important feature, and 
planters would here find a choice selection from 
which to draw supplies. While there is a general 
nursery stock, fruit trees form a considerable portion 
of it, and Messrs. Saltmarsh & Sons have long been 
famous for their standard Mulberries. Florist’s 
flowers, such as Dahlias, Verbenas, Phloxes, &c., 
can also be seen in good and choice collections; 
and as exhibitors of the first-named, Messrs. Salt- 
marsh & Sons are very successful at the Crystal 
Palace and other exhibitions. Against the offices 
can be seen growing a venerable Clematis Jackmanni. 
with a stem the girth of which is just 1 foot. It is 
probably one of the earliest plants sent out by 
Messrs. Jackman & Son, of Woking. It has to be 
pruned back hard every year in order to keep it 
within bounds. 

Among objects of interest are a bush of Genista 
hispanica, the Spanish Gorse, which forms a dense 
hemispherical bush, covered by a mass of yellow 
flowers in spring; the foliage sprays are elegant at 
all times; Ligustrum ovalifolium variegatum, a very 
handsome golden shrub, increased by means of cut- 
tings; the green-leaved type is also desirable, as the 
early autumnal frosts change its foliage into bright 
purple tints; the purple-leaved Filbert, Corylus 
Avellana purpurea, is also striking, having beautiful 
dark purple foliage, with fruit to match; the fruit 
also is sweet and pleasant to the taste; Quercus 
cerris aurea, the variegated Turkey Oak, a tree that 
is in fine character late in the season : Cistus rosens, 
and that noble Cherry-Laurel, Cerasus latifolius, with 
its fine dark green leaves. These are but a few of the 
choice handsome ornamental trees and shrubs to be 
found in the nurseries. 

In the way of Coniferous plants there is a very fine 
specimen of Abies nobilis glauca, 35 to 40 feet in 
height, and probably over thirty years of age, a 
grafted specimen; a very handsome form of the 
golden Cupressus Lawsoniana, 10 feet in height; 
Cedrus atlantica glauca, very fine; glaucous-tinted 
form of Cupressus Lawsoniana, a very handsome sil- 
yery form of the common Yew, which came among a 
batch of seedlings, and which Mr. Saltmarsh has 
appropriately named albo spica ; some fine specimens 
of Picea orientalis, some seedlings from Thuia 
gigantea, much more dense in growth than is usual, and 
which do not take the usual pyramidal form. Lovers 
of Coniferous trees and shrubs will find much to 
interest them at this season of the year. 

While all kinds of fruit trees are in demand, there 
is a brisk run upon some leading sorts of Apples, 
such as Ribston Pippin, Normanton Wonder, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, &c. The new 
Queen Apple is in brisk demand, and Mr. Saltmarsh 
consider it one of the best late keepers grown. 
Trained fruit trees of all kinds receive careful atten- 
tion. Standard Plums are well grown. Maulberries 
are largely propagated, standards finding a ready sale ; 
but it takes from five to six years to get them into 
saleable size. They are layered‘in spring from stools, 
they lie so for two years, then they are taken off, 
planted in nursery beds, and gradually trained into 
standard form. 2. D, 
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Fics.—The weather for some time back has not 
been of a favourable character for the production of 
luscious fruit, the temperatures haying been main- 
tained largely by artificial heat. Where early trees 
are producing their second crop of fruit, the atmo- 
sphere will have to be kept much drier than was 
recommended for the trees when swelling the crop. 
On the other hand, aridity would speedily cause red- 
spider to put in an appearance. Gather the fruits as 
they are fit—the fruit which is to be used at once— 
when the skin is quite tender. If the fruit is to 
travel, it must be picked rather under-ripe. When 
the fruits which are ready are picked a good syringing 
may be given to the trees, and the night temperature 
maintained at°75°, with air admitted. Where the 
trees are grown in tubs or pots, plenty of some kind 
of weak stimulant should be afforded to assist them 
in finishing their crop. Strip off all late shows. 
Trees which require shifting should be seen to as 
soon as they have finished fruiting. Guard against 
over-potting ; once in two years is quite often enough 
to shift Figs, if all has gone well. Use for potting 
compost good turfy loam, lime-rubbish, and Thom- 
son’s manure. See that the drainage is properly 
arranged, and of sufficient quantity. 

Melons.—The present season is not what could be 
termed a good Melon season, as abundance of sun- 
light is indispensable to high flavour. The dull, sun- 
less, and cold weather is favourable to canker in the 
stems, unless syringing aud watering are conducted 
with great caution; syringing should only be resorted 
to on very bright afternoons, and a simple dew over 
will meet the requirements of the plants on all other 
occasions. Confine damping to the paths, and keep 
all moisture from the stems of the Vines. Let the 
temperature be kept about 75°—80°. Maintain a 
dry atmosphere and a good circulation of warm air in 
houses where the fruit is colouring. It has beena 
difficult task lately to get Melons in frames to set 
their fruit satisfactorily. Where heat is supplied 
from fermenting material alone it will be necessary 
to apply fresh linings to keep up the requisite tem- 
perature. During cold nights, when the thermo- 
meter falls to nearly 40°, some covering should be 
placed over the glass at dark, and removed as soon 
as possible in the morning. When pinching is 
requisite let the work be carried out as early in the 
day as possible, when the sun strikes the frames, so 
that the sap from the wounds may be dried up before 
the frame is closed for the night. Let each fruit be 
elevated on the top of a flower-pot, so as to get all 
the sun and air possible, and turn the fruit every 
other day. The latest sowing for the season 
should now be made. This will be the last crop of 
Melons, but unless the season turns out sunny they 
will not have much flavour. This lot of plants it 
will be as well to grow in pots. Place a shallow box 
on the top of the hot-water pipes. In this place a 
layer of turf, and stand the pot on the top; when the 
roots emerge through the pots a little fresh compost 
can be placed over them, and the roots in the box 
can be watered without running all the water through 
the pot. 

Cucumbers in full bearing must have rich light top- 
dressings placed over their roots as they appear on 
the surface. Old plants which show distress may be 
cut over and allowed to break afresh. Keep dry at 
the root, but syringe two or three times a day until 
the young shoots develope a few leaves. Shade during 
the bright part of the day. When growth becomes 
rapid, remove a portion of the old soil from the 
roots, and replace with fresh. See that the bottom- 
heat in dung frames is kept up; where it has 
declined, fresh linings must be applied. . 

Train and pinch the points of young plants which 
were recommended to be sown last month. Do not 
allow them to bear until they have furnished the 
trellis. Now is a good time to sow for winter. Let the 
structures be thoroughly cleansed before the seeds are 
planted. As they have a long season of dull, uncon- 
genial weather before them, it is important that 
they should receive all available light possible. 
Also the season is not favourable for dealing with 
spider and other pests, hence the advantage of a 
clean start. 

Strawberry Plants for Forcing.—These plants 
should now be in their fruiting pots, and when they 
have begun to make fresh roots they should be placed 
where they are intended to make their growth—a 
piece of ground with a good bottom of clinkers or 
stones, covered with a couple of inches of screened 
coal-ashes or gravel, The situation should be fully 


exposed to the sun, and a good plan is to mark out 
the ground into beds, for the easy examination of 
the plants. Some growers provide trellises for the 
plants. This is undoubtedly a good plan, if the 
weather be wet, or for late autumn treatment; 
but where several thousands of plants are grown 
it is an item of considerable expense, but where 
it can be carried out, by all means let it be adopted. 
The plants must receive careful attention as to 
watering, the runners closely kept pinched off 
as they appear, and the pots kept clear of weeds. 
Such varieties as Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury and 
Sir Charles Napier have a great tendency to throw 
off several crowns. This must have attention, and 
the best crown only allowed to develope itself, the 
others being removed. It is scarcely possible to 
recommend sorts of Strawberries for forcing, as some 
varieties succeed admirably in one district, and 
refuse to grow at all in another. W. M. Baillie, 
Initon Hoo, 
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Rosrs.—Any budding that yet remains to be done 
should be pushed forward. Where this work was 
begun in good time, the earliest buds inserted had 
better be examined and the ties loosened where 
necessary, neglect in this matter often resulting in 
injury to the swelling buds. Look over Tea Roses 
and strong growing varieties that are trained against 
walls, pillars, or trellises, cutting out all weakly and 
superabundant growths, not forgetting to tie or nail 
in the strongest shoots as often as becomes necessary, 
not overcrowding them, but allowing space for 
proper development. If mildew has made its ap- 
pearance, no time should be lost in checking its 
course. Mildew compositions may be obtained 
from most seedsmen. Cut off seed pods; and pullup 
all suckers from Manetti stocks. 

Carnations and Picotees—Layering of these must 
now be carried forward, and for this purpose use a 
compost consisting of three parts loam, one of silver- 
sand, and one of leaf-mould, the whole to be passed 
through a fine sieve previous to using it. The opera- 
tions of layering, it may be stated for the benefit of 
the inexperienced, consists of pinching off the bottom 
leaves from the strongest shoots of the current 
year's growth ; cut off also the points of the leaves ; 
afterwards spread in between and round the shoots 
a 2-inch thickness of prepared compost, press down 
moderately firm, and with a sharp knife make a clean 
cut halfway through a fully developed node or joint, 
the knife entering just below, and drawn upwards 
in a slanting direction so as to form a tongue, 
then with a short hooked peg secure in proper 
positions the young shoot in prepared compost, add- 
ing another inch, or half inch, of the latter over the 
base of the layers. Should dry weather be expe- 
rienced afterwards, they must be kept watered 
through a fine rose watering-pot till rooted. Weak 
growing varieties are best propagated by cuttings put 
in well-drained clean 5-inch pots, and placed on a 
gentle hotbed, and shaded from bright sunshine. 

Outdoor Ferneries—These should be looked over 
again, and freed from weedsif necessary. The fronds 
of most species are now fully developed, and are 
rapidly coming into fructification, so that the proper 
time has arrived for the cultivators to ascertain the 
correct names of species and varieties of any plants 
in his collection of whose nomenclature he enter- 
tains doubt. The Editor of this paper will name 
species of not more than six specimens at a time ; 
but it would be too much to expect him to name 
varieties, and these had better be referred to specialists. 
Amongst the best of the British Ferns we have here 
at the present time, I may mention Athyrium, F.-f. 
Craigii, A. F.-f.Victorie, A.F.-f.corymbiferum, A. F.-f. 
apizforme, Cystopteris fragilis, Allosorus crispus, 
Polystichum lonchitis, P. angulare Bayliz, Scolopen- 
drum y. Cliftii, S. vy. marginatum, and I mention 
them here as worthy of cultivation in any well 
kept garden, either on rockeries or for planting 
amongst old stumps and roots of trees in shady 
nooks and corners. ‘They range in height from 
4 inches to 2 feet. Many more native species and 
varieties equally good might be given, but it is not 
in brief calendarial notes that they can be noted. 

Lawns.—It will be a good plan to skim these over 
with the scythe, so as to take off the long bents that 
escape cutting, by the machine, and it will also be 
advisable to give some attention to any weeds which 
may be found on the lawn. Cut out Plantains, and 
destroy Dandelions by applying a drop of vitriol to 
each crown. J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MEETINGS. 


Royal Scottish Arboricultural So- 
ciety: Annual General Meeting, 
and the Annual Excursion on the 
two following days. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 7 


FRIDAY, Awa. HU Botanic Society: Anniver- 


sary Meeting. 


SHOW. 
WEDNESDAY, AvuG. 8—Ancient Society of York Florists. 


SALE. 


AvG. 10 § Imported and Established Orchids, 


FRIDAY, Yat Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


Frew matters in connection with 


Transit and. as fruit-growimg in this country 
Fruit. more need improvement than the 


transit and distribution of fruit, 
affecting as they do an enormous amount of 
capital, and to a large extent the welfare of our 
teeming population. The two are so closely 
connected, that at first sight it appears some- 
what difficult to separate them, but for the sake 
of convenience it is desirable to do so, in the 
hope that, by so doing, the two questions will be 
presented to those whom they most concern in 
a clearer light than would be the case if they 
were treated singly. 

Of the three modes of transit of fruit to market 
—viz., by water, road, and rail— we purpose now 
dealing with the latter only, as it is to the majo- 
rity of fruit growers, and to a certain extent to the 
consumer as well, the one of most importance. 
Are the existing ways and means employed by 
railway companies for the transit of ripe fruit 
over long distances the best, or can they be im- 
proved upon? ‘These are questions which at 
times many fruit-growers must have asked them- 
selves, particularly in such weather as was 
experienced last summer, and they have prob- 
ably often felt puzzled to form a definite or 
very decided opinion on the matter, except the 
one that their returns ought to have been con- 
siderably higher. Great improvements might be 
brought about with great advantage to buyer and 
seller, but as the matter is one which rests 
mainly between the railway companies and the fruit 
growers, the latter ought to approach the former 
in an amicable spirit, lay the matter clearly 
before them, and the probabilities are that their 
requirements would be met, and the whole 
question settled, in a very short space of 
time. Under the prevailing mode of transit, 
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tons of produce of high quality when first 
gathered, and which ought to form a portion of 
the food supply of our population are absolutely 
spoiled and rendered unfit for human food for the 
want of an improved system of carriage, this 
being especially the case with such soft fleshy 
fruits as Strawberries, Cherries, Raspberries and 
Plums, in such urusually hot weather as was 
experienced last summer. 

The present type of railway van used for the 
transit of fruit is a closed covered carriage, 
devoid of ventilation save that by the doorway ; 
and it is obvious that in such a structure as this 
the temperature during July, August, and early 
part of September, must often range from 70° 
to 90°. Under such conditions, deterioration 
and consequent loss of profits must inevitably 
take place in a journey of 200 or 300 miles—say 
from Kent or Hampshire to the North of Eng- 
land; and we may feel perfectly sure that among 
the above-named kinds of fruit fermentation and 
decomposition have set in long before they are 
sold in the open market, and that they are in 
consequence disposed of at ruinously low prices. 
Independently of the grower’s returns, the 
question merits notice from the consumer's point 
of view. How much better off would the latter 
be with 1 lb. of good sound fruit than he would 
be with double the quantity of partially decayed 
fruit, we can hardly venture to state ; suffice it to 
say that he must be better in health and probably 
in pocket also in the long run. Practical men 
who thoroughly understand their business need 
no arguments to convince them that a consign- 
ment of ripe fruit—say, for instance, 
Strawberries or Cherries — would arrive 
at their journey’s end and be placed in the 
market in a better condition, if the inside tem- 
perature of thé van used in their transit had not 
exceeded 50° than would be the case under a 
very much higher temperature—say 80° or 90°. 
From this the inference will at once be drawn 
that properly constructed vans, in which a low 
temperature can be maintained in hot weather, 
are a necessity which ought not to be beyond 
the skill of railway carriage builders, who have 
the American fruit-trains as a pattern. At the 
bottom of a closed covered van there might be a 
cold-air chamber, over which iron grating could 
be fixed instead of wood flooring, as at present, 
with a good system of ventilation at the top and 
bottom for ingress and egress of air. If by this 
plan the temperature cannot be kept down to 
something like 50°, then other means should be 
tried. Of course a suggestion of this nature, on 
first being mooted to managers and directors of 
railway companies, will almost of a certainty be 
treated with something akin to ridicule, and be 
described as fanciful, with the additional epithet. 
“Tt won't pay.” Well, innovations on old customs 
are usually treated this way, but that need not 
for a moment daunt the ardour of those whose 
business it is to reap the greatest benefit they 
can from the fruits of their own labour. With 
a little perseverance it will be found in the long 
run that railway directors are quite as accessible 
and open to entertain reasonable proposals as 
freely as any other class of men. 

Ata time when a Railway Rates Billis being 
dealt with by the Legislature—the principal 
object of which is to reduce terminal charges and 
rates—it is scarcely expedient to venture the 
suggestion of a slightly increased charge for this 
improved accommodation, however the argument 
may be advanced that an increased trafic would 
be the eventual result, and in that way directors 
and managers of companies might possibly be 
convinced that the change would be to their own 
interest. These specially constructed vans or 
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carriages for fruit ought to be attached to all 
passenger trains running through the fruit- 
growing districts, if possible, from the middle of 
June to the middle of September. With regard 
to consignments of fruit conveyed in open trucks 
by goods train there is not so much to complain 
about; still, some improvement might with 
advantage be even introduced here. In the first 
place, instead of the present form of close 
flooring, the latter ought to be so made as to 
allow of a current of air to come from under- 
neath, and this could easily be done py allowing 
a space of 2 or 3 inches to intervene between 
each strip of planking. One or two other im- 
provements might be introduced at the same time, 
to obviate the practice of loading hampers and 
baskets too closely together. Half an hour’s 
conversation with a railway engineer by the side 
of a van or truck would put the whole matter in 
a clear light, and the sooner some improvements, 
of whatever kind, in the direction indicated are 
brought about the better it will be for fruit 
growers and the public at large. 

With reference to this subject we draw atten- 
tion to the packing-case (see fig. 15, p. 135), 
designed by Mr. TaLLeRMAN, of the Commercial 
and Agricultural Co. (Limited), and exhibited 
by him at the last meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The idea is so to pack soft 
fruits generally that they shall not be liable to 
damage from the ordinary exigencies of railway 
or other usuil modes of conveyance. The crate, 
which is made of slight spars of deal, is 14 inches 
in width, and the same in breadth, by 16 inches 
in height. It is intended to hold securely six- 
teen cardboard boxes, each of which will hold 
from 13 to 2 Ib. of fruit, according to kind. This 
method of packing would seem to recommend 
itself especially to the notice of persons who 
obtain their supplies of fruit direct from the 
wholesale dealer or the grower. 

The distribution of fruit is quite as important 
as transit, and although we have a more perfect rail- 
way system than that of any other country in the 
world, it is greatly to be feared that a good many 
fruit growers fail to reap such advantages there- 
from as the nature of the case would seem to 
warrant, but which they undoubtedly would do 
by a slight deviation from old and too well worn 
ruts. It is undeniable that far too many persons 
regard London as the central depot for their 
produce, and, as a consequence, the markets of 
the metropolis are at times glutted with fruit, 
much of which, after being sold, and after de- 
ducting salesmen’s commission, carriage, and 
other incidental expenses, leaves but a very 
narrow margin of profit—sometimes none at all— 
for the grower. The same kind of thing may 
occasionally occur in two or three other large 
centres of industry, although not to the same 
extent, nor yet so frequently as in the London 
market. Is it possible for this state of things to 
be altered for the better? or can a remedy be 
found that will obviate the evil of causing a glut 
in some few of the largest markets, whilst at the 
same time comparative scarcity prevails in many 
others? These are questions which will force 
themselves to the front in due course, as the 
fruit-growing industry extends, and will demand 
a solution in some form or other, or the con- 
sequence will be that a vast amount of 
capital—and which is annually increasing in fruit 
farming—will not only fail to return interest, but 
will be absolutely lost. In considering these 
matters it is necessary to take into account two 
matters, viz., distribution in its relation to sup- 
plies derived from existing resources, and a 
means of enlarged distribution that will be able 
to cope with annually increasing supplies. Of 
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course a system that will be applicable to the 
future, will be more than ample for present pur- 
poses, therefore all that is put forth with a view 
to remedy existing defects must necessarily 
apply to future requirements also. In regard to 
the present state of things it has always occured 
to us that large growers of fruit might with 
advantage take a lesson from a custom that has 
long prevailed in the milk trade, z.e., sale by con- 
tract. Selling by contrast may prove a difficult 
and hazardous question in regard to fraud, though 
it is adopted in some parts of Kent, indeed, as a 
matter of fact it might with some kinds, and 
under certain contingencies, prove altogether un- 
workable. Notwithstanding that, however, there 
are other kinds of fruit that might be sold under 
the contract system just as easily as milk is. 
Let us take for example a crop of Grapes or 
Peaches, grown under glass: any man who has 
the growing of these under his charge, and who 
thoroughly understands his work, will be 
able to estimate to a nicety some weeks be- 
fore the crops are ripe what his probable 
yield will be, and the same may also be said 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, and one or two 
other kinds of fruit. Under such circumstances as 
these what could be better than to make arrange- 
ments with the retailer or shopkeeper some time 
beforehand to supply by contract at per pound, 
dozen, or bushel, to be delivered on, or between 
specified dates? If a grower cannot agree with his 
customary buyer—be it in London or any provin- 
cial town—upon a certain price, he will have time, 
‘under this plan, to write elsewhere, and it stands 
to reason that he will be more likely to derive 
benefit by knowing what his returns would be 
than he would if he sent his produce to be sold 
on commission simply for what it would fetch, 

In the distribution of home-grown fruit the 
commission salesman must be regarded as a 
necessary evil, to be avoided as much as possible, 
in order to benefit both producer and consumer ; the 
latter certainly would thus be a gainerto the extent 
of having fruit of a better quality, for it cannot 
be denied that the less “ knocking about” there 
is with this kind of food the better. It is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence to see fruit sold in 
London and other large centres, on stalls and 
costermonger’s barrows, at infinitely cheaper 
prices than would have to be paid for the same 
article in rural districts. Any system of distri- 
bution that will tend to remove such inequalities 
—he it by contract or some other plan—will be a 
step in the right direction. 

Having touched briefly on the present state of 
things, let us take a cursory glance at the future. 
Within the past few years hundreds of acres of 
land have been planted with fruit trees, and, so 
far as it can be judged from present circum- 
stances, this will be added to yearly to an inde- 
finite extent, supplanting, in a great measure, 
the growing of corn crops, which with our 
large importations is becoming less remunerative 
year by year. Now the question arises. In 
what way is this promised increased supply of 
fruit to be treated so as to avoid unnecessary 
waste, loss of capital, and loss of food to our 
fellow creatures ? When looked at from a broad 
and comprehensive point of view, it will be ad- 
mitted by most persons that our present system 
of distribution will require to be greatly ex- 
tended and improved upon. To meet the diffi- 
culty the only remedies that present themselves 
are increased market-accommodation and the esta- 
blishment of fruitfactories. In all large townsthe 
present number of markets might very well be 
doubled, and, in some instances, a larger number 
than this even might proveadvantageous. Inmany 
of the smaller towns also greater facilities for whole- 
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sale trade purposes are urgently needed, and in all 
cases the nearer to the railway station thesemarkets 
are the better. Railway companies themselves 
in the majority of towns could doubtless supply 
this want, and there can be no doubt that they 
would greatly benefit thereby, as they would add 
largely to their income from increased traffic 
receipts and market-tolls. With regard to fruit- 
factories, here again we think may take a lesson 
from dairy farming, and build them at the source 
of supply, as is done in Kent and elsewhere, 
instead of in the large towns, as they mostly 
are at present. In all large fruit growing dis- 
tricts there ought to be one or more of these 
factories where fruit could be taken in any time 
between Monday and Saturday to be made into 
jam, and some kinds to be converted into 
articles of food by a process of drying. 
There appears to be a great future in store for 
home-grown dried fruit, and probably we shall 
hear more about this part of the subject at no 
distant time. The two Fruit Conferences to be 
held in the coming autumn we are pleased to see 
are likely to take up these and similar questions, 
and we sincerely hope that practical benefit from 
them may accrue to all concerned. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SociETY: TuE 
APPLE AND PEAR ConrerRENCE at Cuiswicx.—The 
joint executive committee of the former Apple and 
Pear Conferences met at Chiswick on Tuesday last, 
under the Presidency of Colonel Beddome, represent- 
ing the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Rev. W. Wilks, Hon. Secretary of the Society, 
being also present, Mr, A. F. Barron acting as Secre- 
tary. The following members attended :—Messrs. 
Shirley Hibberd, ¥. Q. Lane, Haycock, G. Bunyard, 
A. Turner, Cheal, Herbst, Roberts, Hudson, A. 
Dean, Wildsmith, and J. Wright. A prospectus of 
the proposed Conference, with schedule of classes for 
the respective fruits, issued by the Council, was sub- 
mitted and discussed freely, several very important 
amendments being made, foremost amongst which 
was one fixing the date of the Conference for 
October 16 to 20, so that it should not clash with the 
hardy fruit show at the Crystal Palace of the preceding 
week. Papers on subjects arising from or connected 
with the Conference are invited from capable persons, 
which, it is hoped, arrangements will be made en- 
abling them to be read, and as far as possible, pub- 
lished. As the schedule of classes as amended, and 
which will shortly be issued, shows, the Conference 
will partake chiefly of an horticultural character, but 
the invitation of ‘‘ orchard-grown fruit ” shows that 
an even wider cultivation of Apples and Pears has 
not been lost sight of. It is specially worthy of note 
that whilst collections of diverse characters are in- 
vited in each case, not only the number of varieties 
but the number of fruits of each variety is limited, 
as were competitive efforts to exhibit allowed the 
greater bulk would be intolerable. To exhibit five large 
fruits, or up to nine small ones of any variety will 
distress no one. The collection specially represen- 
tative of districts should prove particularly interest- 
ing, whilst remembering that this year both Apples 
and Pears are but partial crops, still it is hoped that a 
general response to the invite to exhibit at the Con- 
ference will be made. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. — The 
monthly meeting of the committee, and the first 
meeting of the new elected body, took place at the 
“Caledonian ” Hotel, Adelphi, on the 27th ult., there 
being a good attendance. Mr. Grorze Dean was 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year. The minutes of 
the previous meeting having been read and signed, 
the Hon. Secretary reported that the sum of 
£736 14s, 4d. stood to the credit of the Fund at the 
bankers. It was unanimously resolved that a further 
sum of £500 be invested in ‘“ Goschens,” making 
£1500 in all. The accounts of the recent dinner 
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were laid before the meeting, and were con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. Hearty votes of 
thanks were passed to the President, Sir Jurian 
Gotpsmip, Bart., M.P.; to the donors of plants, 
flowers, and fruits; and to the vocalists, for their 
assistance and support at the recent dinner; also to 
the local secretaries for their valuable services 
during the year. The Chairman announced that he 
had recently had an interview with Mr. N. SHEr- 
woop, of Messrs. Hurst & Son, Houndsditch, E.C., 
and that gentleman had generously promised the 
sum of £100 towards placing another child upon the 
Fund in accordance with the provisions of Rule XII. 
The committee unanimously resolved that Mr. SHEr- 
woop’s generous offer be accepted with hearty thanks, 
and that a child four years of age be placed upon the 
Fund for the period of ten years. Mr. SHERWooD 
having waived his right to nominate a child, 
it was unanimously resolved to nominate and 
recommend to Mr. Suerwoop as the recipient 
of his bounty Kare Harrier Brooxs, of Holms- 
worthy, Devon, one of a family of ten father- 
less children, two only of the number being able to 
earn anything towards their support. This case is 
strongly recommended by the Rector of Holms- 
worthy. It was resolved that the allowances to the 
ten recently elected children should date from 
July 1. Forms of contract and receipts were 
approved, and the Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
appointed as a sub-committee to carry out all the fore- 
going arrangements. It was stated that in the 
case of the recently elected children the grand- 
mother would have the custody of the child in one 
instance, uncles in two others, and mothers in the 
remainder. It was resolved that 3000 copies of the 
annual report, balance-sheet, and list of subscribers 
be printed for circulation, and 500 collecting cards 
be obtained, as many persons appear to be willing to 
give small sums. Various accounts were ordered to 
be paid, and the committee then adjourned until the 
last Friday in September, the Chairman and Secre- 
tary being empowered to convene a special meeting 
if necessary. 


THE BATH FLORAL FETE.—The committee of 
the above have issued a special prize schedule for 
the exhibition in the Sydney Gardens on September 
5 and 6, and several classes of botanical interest are 
contained therein in honour of the visit of the 
British Association. Prizes are offered for a hybrid 
Orchid, and hybrid or cross-fertilized plants, also 
for Ferns of several species. In all cases of hybrid 
plants it is requested that illustrations of the 
parents from which they were obtained be also sub- 
mitted. 


Lorp JUSTICE LINDLEY.—The autumn gradua- 
tion ceremonial of the University of Edinburgh took 
place on Tuesday, August 1. Professor Kirxparrick 
proposed for the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
Sir Narwaniet Linptry, Lord Justice of Appeal. 
He said, as the honoured name of Dr. Jonn LinpLEY 
was a household word among botanists and men of 
science, so that of his son (Lord Justice Linpisy) 
was a household word among lawyers, not only in 
England, but in Scotland also, and indeed wherever 
the English language was spoken. 


THE ‘‘ TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” — The 
seventh volume of this publication is now completed, 
and like its predecessors contains a perfect mine of 
information on subjects connected with tropical 
agriculture and economic botany, The information 
is gleaned from many sources, but the editors are 
careful to cite date and chapter, if not verse, for all 
their extracts, and they are most honourable in citing 
their authorities. A full index renders the volume 
comparatively easy to consult. The publication, 
though issued at, Colombo, Ceylon, is adopted for all 
tropical countries. 


TROPICAL PRODUCTS.—We have received from 
M. F. W. van Expen, the Director of the 
Colonial Museum at Haarlem, a series of handbooks 
illustrative of that notable collection. The subjects 
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treated of include the trees, timber, and fibre plants 
of the Malay Archipelago, by M. van Expuy ; Cin- 
chona, Coffee, Tea, Sugar, Cocoa, Vanilla, Rice, 
Tobacco, and Spices, by R. W. van Gorkom ; Fruits, 
Drugs, &c., by F. Hexineyer; Fats, Oils and Gums, 
Caoutchoue, Gutta-percha, by Dr. Dz Loos. Unfor- 
tunately for us the text is written in the Dutch lan- 
guage; but the indexes of botanical, commercial, 
and vernacular names render the books useful even 
to those unfamiliar with the language of the Nether- 
lands and of the Dutch possessions in Malaysia. 


DutTcH BuLss.—The weather in Holland this 
summer has been in general cold and rainy like in 
other countries, and so the season is more backward 
than usual; the harvesting of bulbs, in conse- 
quence, will take place at a much later date than 
ordinarily is the case, as one of the principal rules 
in their cultivation is never to take them up before 
they are well ripened—the flowering qualities being 
injured by too early removal; thus, the bulbs 
(especially Hyacinths and Narcissi) will probably be 
ready a fortnight later than in ordinary years, when 
the first days of August see the beginning of the 
exportations. It is reported that several of the 
leading firms in the bulb trade do not intend to 
begin sending out their bulbs until they are quite fit 
for the purpose. It is to be hoped that this system 
will be generally adopted by the Dutch growers. 


BRITISH TOBACCO.—The report of the judges 
appointed to determine the award for the prize of 
50 guineas offered by the London Chamber of Com~ 
merce for the best specimen of British-grown To- 
bacco has now appeared. The conditions made 
when the prize was offered required that each speci- 
men of Tobacco submitted for competition should 
consist of not less than 400 lb., grown on a com- 
mercial scale. It was also stipulated that each 
sample should embrace an average of the crop 
grown, and that the growers should give such par- 
ticulars as would assist the judges in making “a 
report on the yet doubtful question as to the possi- 
bility of growing Tobacco in Great Britain such as 
in quality relatively to price can compete with that 
of other countries.” The entries numbered eleven, 
and were duly inspected at the Fenchurch Street 
Bonded Warehouse on May 14. It was found that 
only four exhibitors had complied with the condi- 
tions so far as quantity was concerned ; but in view 
of the interest which is being manifested in 
regard to Tobacco growing in the United King- 
dom, the judges considered it desirable to present a 
supplementary report on the remainder of the speci- 
mens, though not properly coming within the scope of 
their adjudication. They placed the four exhibits sub- 
mitted to them in the following order of merit :— 
Ist, Messrs. James Carter & Co.; 2nd, Mr. W. L. 
Wigan ; 3rd, Sir Edward Birkbeck, M.P.; 4th, Mr. 
John Graves ; and they recommended that the prize 
of 50 guineas should be awarded to Messrs. James 
Carter & Co. Detailed particulars, furnished by the 
growers, as to the cultivation and preparation of the 
samples sent in for competition are given, together 
with remarks of the judges on the various exhibits. 
In concluding the judges state that, speaking generally, 
“not one of the four samples eligible for the prize 
was in any respect valuable for trade purposes, or 
even merchantable, presuming that no duty was 
chargeable upon the article. Still, it was evident that 
well grownTobacco leaf could be produced uponEnglish 
soil, though, of course, this admission in no way takes 
account of the cost of production. With regard 
to the prospects of Tobacco-growing on a remunera- 
tive basis in England, we share the opinion that, 
even under the most favourable conditions possible, 
such a crop cannot be made to pay, and that in most 
seasons it must be an absolute failure and heavy loss. 
The climate of this country, to begin with, is less 
favourable than that of Kentucky or Virginia, and 
the cost of production will be found far greater here 
than in the United States. Until the curing of 
Tobacco is perfectly well understood in the United 
Kingdom the finest leaf that can be grown will be 
absolutely wasted and useless.” The judges were 
Dr. J. Bell, F.R.S., Somerset House ; Professor W. 
Fream, LL.D, College of Agriculture, Downton, 
Wilts; Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, Mr. Henry F. 
Moore, Frome, Somerset; Mr. W. H. Wills, Mr. 
James Biggs, Mr. Louis Morris (Tobacco manu- 
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facturer), Mr. Algernon Gilliat (merchant), Mr. 
James Chambers. Mr. G. H. Ball (‘Tobacco brokers), 
and Mr. C. A. Miiller (Tobacco importer). 


WANTED.—The Editor would be obliged if any 
reader would kindly send him a copy of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for June 18, 1881. Full price will 
be given. 


STYRAX OBASSIA. 


Messrs. Verrcu are receiving the well merited re- 
ward of their enterprise in introducing through the 
late John Veitch, Mr. Maries, and others, a series of 
hardy Japanese plants of various kinds. <A visit to 
the Japanese quarters at Coombe Wood is always a 
source of delight to those interested in beautiful or 
interesting plants. 

Among their numerous introductions of this 
character there are none to surpass the very beauti- 
ful hardy shrub above-named. The shrub in ques- 
tion was first made known to the botanist in Siebold 
and Zuccarini’s Flora Japonica, vol. i., t. 46 (1835), 
where a full description and illustration are given. 
As our illustration (fig. 14), conveys an accurate 
idea of the shrub, we need not enter into further 
detail save to point out that in Zuccarini’s figure 
the inflorescence is shown more pendulous than in our 
drawing, which was taken by Mr. W. G. Smith from 
the cut specimens exhibited at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in the spring, when 
it was awarded a First-class Certificate. 

One peculiarity may also be mentioned, and that 
is the fact that the buds are concealed in the base 
of the sheathing leaf-stalks almost as in the Plane 
tree. The flowers add fragrance to their charms. 
The plant was first made known from the gardens of 
Japan only, but it has since been found wild on 
Fusi Yama and other localities in Japan, as well as 
in Corea. The word Obassia is from the Japanese, 
but we regret to be unable to give its meaning. 

Other species, such as S. officinale (from which 
the drug Storax, used in incense, is, or was, pro- 
cured), and S. japonicum, are grown in gardens, but 
the present species is superior to all in elegance. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


STRIKING KALMIAS. 


Tuess plants are easily propagated by cuttings of 
the young shoots inserted in sandy peat, under hand- 
lights and placed in a shady place; or, by seeds 
sown in shallow pans of sandy peat, and kept close 
in a frame until the seedlings are up, when they may 
be pricked off, and kept close again, until rooted 
afresh, and then gradually inured to the open air 
before planting out. Owing to their having a dense 
mass of fibrous roots, Kalmias may be taken up and 
potted after the bloom is set without doing them any 
injury ; and if assisted afterwards by gentle heat, and 
well syringed, they flower freely in winter continuing 
in beauty for several weeks in succession. Kalmia 
latifolia, a species with broad leaves and red 
flowers, will be found most useful for forcing; IK. 
glauca, purple flowers; K. angustifolia, narrow 
leaves and red flowers; K. lucida, K. nana, K. an- 
gustifolia ovata, are all worthy of a place in the 
American garden, W. A. Hodge. 


Ratstnc oF EmMBorHRiuM coccInEuUM FROM SEED. 


Is your correspondent, “ P. P.,” at p. 8—writing in 
reference to this plant, sure that Mr. Bach has sown 
perfect seeds? In our experience here there has 
been no difficulty in the seeds germinating when we 
have been fortunate enough to get them, but the 
trouble has always been to get matured seeds. The 
seeds are, when matured, quite as large as that of 
the sweet Pea, but not soround. The peculiar twist 
of the stamens prevents easy fertilisation by insect 
agency ; I have, therefore, with a camel’s-hair pencil 
artificially fertilised the flowers, and have thus 
secured perfect seed. When the plant is very full of 
flower it is best to pick off most of the seed-pods, 
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when it will be found the remainder will often pro- 
duce good seed without artificiai aid. The best time 
for sowing is directly the seeds are ripe. I have kept 
them until spring, but have not been anything like 
so successful as when I have sown at once after 
the pods begin to crack or split in two pieces. 
There are many plants in Cornwall equal to, 
and larger in proportion, than the one your corre- 
spondent alludes to, but the difficulty of increasing 
them lies in getting the seed, and not in the seed 
germinating. Two seeds in a pod is the most I 
have seen; the blind scales of which the pod is 
full have been sown for seed in some cases, and of 
course resulted in failure. Henry Mills, Enys, Penryn. 


FLowerine or EvcaLyeTus GLOBULUS. 


There is now in the garden of Beaconhill House, 
Exmouth, Devon, a tree of Eucalyptus globulus, 
which in a few days will be a beautiful sight—at 
present there are some hundreds of flowers open and 
a large number of buds are about to expand. The 
height of the tree is about 30 feet, and at 6 feet 
from the’ground, measures 24 inches in circumference. 
It was planted about seven years ago. Does not such 
a specimen speak well for our mild climate? W. J. G. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


ose 


DELPHINIUMS. 


Ar this season of the year there are few, if any, 
more strikingly beautiful plants in borders than Del- 
phiniums, sending up, as they do when good varie- 
ties are obtained and cultivated, fine towering spikes 
of brilliantly coloured flowers, varying from scarlet 
to nearly all shades of blue. These remarks, of 
course, refer to the perennial kinds, of which there 
are now a great many, for besides the fine species 
that have been introduced, many hybrids have been 
raised, which have enriched gardens very consider- 
ably, and helped, where they are used, to make 
places much gayer than was possible without these 
tall showy plants. 

Besides the numerous single kinds, there are 
several double sorts, and among the best of these 
may be mentioned Madame Henri Jacotot, Madame 
E. -Geny, Roi Leopold, Michael Angelo, General 
Ulrich, Sphere, Trophy, Aureum, and Victor Le- 
moine. The finest of the singles are Belladonna— 
a lovely pale blue; the good old formosum, Gloire 
de St. Maude, Celestial, Coronet, Hendersoni,. and 
magnificum. The only scarlet ones worthy of note 
are nudicaule and cardinale, both of which are very 
desirable, and were thought much of when they first 
made their appearance. These and all the other 
single perennial Larkspurs may be made to bloom 
much longer, and some of them almost con- 
tinuously during the summer months, by cutting 
off the spikes immediately they have done flower- 
ing, and thus relieving them of their seeds, 
which are so exhausting to the plants on account of 
the quantity which they bear. Their freedom of 
bloom may be increased by giving them plenty of 
depth of soil, as they like {to send their roots 
well down, and it is only when they can do this 
that they are able to withstand the dry .weather 
This being so, the places in the borders assigned 
them should be well broken up by digging out holes ; 
and if the land is at all poor a heavy dressing of 
rotten manure worked in at the bottom, which they 
will find and feed on, when it is of the most use to 
them—at the time they come into flower. The way 
to propagate the Delphiniums referred to is by 
division, as they soon make strong spreading crowns, 
and these may be cut through easily by using a sharp 
spade, which should be done early in spring, just as 
the plants are beginning to grow ; and that is also the 
proper season to remove any and replant, which is very 
desirable every three or four years, as they exhaust 
the soil in time; but this may in a measure be 
prevented by mulching around the crowns, or giving 
a dressing of rotten manure. Although Delphiniums 
cannot be depended on to come true from seed, it 
is a good plan to raise them in that manner, as 
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finer kinds than the parents may show themselves, 
and all are sure to be valuable for the wilder parts 
of the garden, or to plant alongside of shrubbery 
walks—positions for which these stately plants are 
well fitted. " 

SEED-SOWING. 


Seed of Delphiniums may be sown as soon as 
it is ripe, employing boxes or pans and ordinary 
light garden mould, covering it with a little sifted 
soil of the same description, giving water through a 
fine rose and place in a cold frame. The frame 
should be kept close until the young plants appear, 
when sufficient air should be admitted to secure a 
sturdy growth, and the young plants, when large 
enough to handle, be pricked out in boxes or on a 
sunny border a few inches apart. If 2 or 3 inches 
thick of good soil be placed on a hard bottom the 
plants will make a more sturdy growth, and will lift 
better for the final transplantation than would be 
the case were they allowed more scope for the roots 
to ramble and porous soil to growin. ‘The Delphi- 
niums, like kindred subjects, succeed best in a good 
loamy soil resting on a porous subsoil. H. W. Ward. 


Newer Varieties or DELPHINIUMS. 


The gems of a collection of these flowers recently 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Langport, were 
Prince Oscar, deep blue, margined with bronzy- 
purple; Vosegus, rich bright blue, with slight 
margins of pale rosy-purple—a large single variety 
of great beauty; Mrs. Hdgar Wild, blue exterior, 
the centre petals pale wine-purple; Ustane, deli- 
cate sky-blue, the centre pale blue, margined with 
delicate mauve, extra fine—a fine single flowered 
variety ; Miss Pinney, very like the foregoing, but 
still distinct—a very fine variety; Lord Balfour, 
blue and rosy-lilac—very fine; Amelia, another fine 
single variety—colour bright pale blue; Imogen, 
pale blue, with slight edgings and dashes of pink— 
very fine; Frederica, fine bright blue, the top seg- 
ments edged with pink; Lady Churchill, blue, 
slightly shaded with purple—very fine spike; Prince 
of Naples, blue and pinkish mauve; Sigrid Arnold- 
son, deep blue and rosy-mauve—very fine full spike ; 
Lord Randolph Churchill, deep blue, shaded with 
mauve and pink—extra fine; and Valentia, a bright 
blue self. A better selection could scarcely be made 
than the thirteen varieties composing the foregoing 
list. R. D. [We have just received several spikes of 
very particular merit from Mr. C. Irvine, Jedburgh, 
to which we hope to refer next week. Ep.] 


DiIpPLapENIA BREARLEYANA. 


The dark green leaves of this evergreen stove 
climber contrast effectively with its large grandly 
coloured flowers, opening pink and changing to the 
richest crimson. The plant is of free growth, and 
produces from May to October its flowers freely, and 
which stand well above the foliage. Cuttings of the 
young growth taken off with a heel of old wood 
during the summer, and inserted in small pots filled 
with peaty soil having a surfacing of silver-sand, 
watered and placed in heat, will take root within a 
few weeks. They should then be potted singly into 
small 60-size pots, and returned to heat, giving 
water at the roots and pinching the shoots once or 
twice, to make them branch after the roots have 
pushed into the soil. Shift into larger pots before 
the roots get matted until the plants are placed in 
their flowering pots, using four parts of good fibry 
peat and one of a like description of loam, with a 
sprinkling of sand added : and train the young shoots 
to a suitable trellis. H. W. W. 


THE WEATHER.—Mr. G. J. Symons, writing in 
the Times, points out that the rainfall for July, 
though continuous and heavy, is not unprecedented 
in amount; the minimum temperatures have not 
been excessively low, but the maxima have been 
lower than for thirty years. In London 7:22 inches 
of rain fell between June 4 and July 31, on forty-six 
days, so that the fall was five times as frequent and 
seven times as heavy as during the corresponding 
months of last year. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


——— 


CARNATION GERMANTA. 


Tuts very fine self-yellow Carnation, raised and 
distributed by M. Ernest Benary, of Erfurt, cer- 
tainly answers the expectations formed of it when 
only flowers were seen last year. It is of a pure 
clear yellow, remarkable for its full substance and 
fine petal; and with a refinement of character 
apparent to the most casual observer. It is a good 
grower also, putting forth freely robust grass. 
It has been announced as a Tree Carnation, and 
probably can be had to bloom in the winter, though 
I think it should properly be regarded as a summer 
flowering type. In the general character of the 
flowers it resembles Pride of Penshurst. and it may 
perhaps have been raised from it; but it is apparently 
of mere robust growth and better quality of flower, 
and is sweetly scented. R. D. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 


We have had a succession of blooms from a very 
small lot of plants up till now (July 21), and the 
summer flowering varieties being now in flower, 
there has been no break in the season of bloom. 
Not many years ago there was eause of complaint 
in the season of bloom being so short—less than a 
month of bloom for a whole year of labour! Now 
there need not be any complaint of lack of flowers at 
any season, the perpetual flowering varieties being 
so easily grown. The plants should now be in an 
open position out-of-doors, and not be allowed to 
suffer for want of pot-room. A neat stick should 
also be placed to each plant, and the young growing 
shoots kept quite free from green-fly, The main 
point in their culture is to keep a uniform state of 
growth, which they will make better out-of-doors 
until the end of September than under glass, when 
some of the plants will be coming into bloom. J. 
Douglas, 


Book NOTICE. 


———¢- 


AUTOUR DE MON JARDIN. Par Hugéne de Duru. 
(Bureau, 11, Pont St. Laurent, Verviers.) 


Among the crowd of books for the instruction of 
the intelligent amateur, who desires to gain a general 
insight into gardening procedures, we ;have rarely 
come across one better suited to its purpose than 
that whose title is given above. Itis a dissertation 
on the general principles on which practical horti- 
culture is based, and to those to whom the language 
in which it is written forms no bar, it will be found 
as pleasant to read, as it is sound in teaching. Clear, 
simple, and to the point, it is essentially well-written 
and not devoid of humour. It bears on every page 
the characteristics of an erudite and practised writer, 
while the practical details betray the hand of one 
who knows not only how to write about his garden, 
but also how to work init. Its contents may be 
divined from the titles of the chapters, of which one 
is devoted to soil, air, and water; one to garden 
appliances, others to garden design, garden decora- 
tion, garden pests, and garden friends. A detailed 
table of contents and a full index complete an un- 
pretending, but excellent work. A slight /apsus on 
p- 11, where nitrogen is spoken of as derived by the 
plant from the air, may be pointed out—a statement 
inconsistent with another and more correct one on 
p. 13, where the nitrogenous matters are rightly 
spoken of as entering by the root. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


ed 


Prvarconiums.—Zonals which were struck in the 
spring and were subsequently potted into large 60's, 
and which for some time may have been standing in 
the open, are now in capital condition for potting up 
for winter flowering; the size most suitable is 32’s. 
Employ sound loam with a liberal addition of bone- 
dust, a small quantity of decayed manure or leaf-soil, 
a sprinkling of soot, and as much sand as will give 
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porosity. In potting, press the soil quite firmly, and 
pinch off all flower-spikes, and stop any straggling 
shoots. Plunge the pots thinly in coal-ashes, and if 
in frames so much the better, as they are then 
quite under control. 


Gesneras.—Tubers of G. cinnabarina which are now 
starting into growth should be shaken out of the old 
soil, and repotted. I like to put them into their 
flowering pots at once, any after assistance that 
may be required being given in the form of liquid 
manure. A rich porous soil suits them well, that 
is, one consisting of about one-half loam and fibry 
peat, with a large admixture of silver-sand. Owing 
to the hairiness of the leaves syringing is not advis- 
able, for if there is any sediment in the water used 
it is sure to settle on them and spoil their appear- 
ance; and for the same reason try and keep them 
free from insects, as washing in auy form is equally 
injurious. A good position is one near the glass in 
a light pit, with a mild airy temperature between 60° 
and 70°. Late plants or cuttings of G. zebrina and 
G. refulgens may be treated similarly, so as to come 
in with G. cinnabarina. 


Hydrangeas.—The common Hydrangea hortensis 


_is probably the most useful, and is possibly net seen 


to better advantage than when grown in a small pot 
with a single flower-head. Yor this purpose cuttings 
should now be put in, selecting strong, clean, and 
moderately well ripened shoots. Insert them singly 
in small pots, using a light loamy compost. Give a 
good watering, and if the leaves are large and likely 
to flag support them by inserting a few small stakes 
round the edge of the pots, and run a bit of bast 
round them. It is well to try and preserve the 
leaves, for if they fall prematurely the cuttings take 
longer to root, and they are more liable to miss 
flowering when started in the spring. A frame 
placed on a gentle hotbed over which a few 
inches of plunging material has been spread is 
a good place to root the cuttings in; shade 
them from bright sunshine, and maintain a genial, 
growing atmosphere, never allowing the cuttings to 
get over-dry, yet giving sufficient air to expel super- 
fluous damp, otherwise the leaves would be apt to 
decay. In a few weeks they will be nicely rooted, 
and then more air should be given until they can 
stand full exposure. If large 60's have been used for 
the cuttings, this size will be large enough to winter 
in. During the winter months a cool, airy position, 
where frost is excluded, suits them well; but if 
smaller pots have been used, pot the plants soon 
after they are rooted, and again when started in the 
spring; 5 and 6-inch pots are large enough. A rich 
loamy compost should be afforded them. ‘This sea- 
son may be prolonged by periodically introducing 
batches into a mild heat; they usually show flower 
after a few pairs of new leaves have been made. 
There is also a white-flowered variety, Thomas 
Hogg, and a variegated variety of hortensis, both 
of which are worth growing, but they look best as 
small specimens. Old specimens which have 
flowered are better stood out-of-doors in summer- 
time ; but a few degrees of frost will, however, not 
do them any harm. Ff. Ross, Bletchingley. Surrey. 


HOME GORRESPONDENCE, 


—— st 


THE BEGONIA AS A BEDDER.—I can fully en- 
dorse all that your excellent correspondent, Mr. J. 
Horsefield, has said, at p. 94, in your last issue, re- 
specting the superiority of these plants over Pelar- 
goniums as summer bedders. The year 1887 will long 


‘be remembered as an unusually hot one, when the 


general floriferousness of the Tuberous Begonia was 
thought by some to be due to the warm summer ; 
but that cannot be said of the present season, and, 
notwithstanding the heavy rains, the Begonias are 
far superior to the Pelargonium in brightness, indeed 
they are the brightest beds in our garden at the pre- 
sent time. I have not tried the groundwork for the 
beds recommended by your correspondent, as we 
usually plant the Begonias so close together that 
when they are fully developed the plants cover the 
ground, and they are liked hest when grown in masses. 
Any one contemplating the bedding out of tuberous 
Begonias, raised in the usual way, from a packet of 
mixed seeds, would do well to grow them the first 
season in the reserve garden, as by so doing plants 
of uniform growth can be selected. I should feel 
grateful to any one of the correspondents of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle if they would kindly give 
me the names of a few of the newer tested free 
bloomers amongst crimson, scarlet and pink varieties. 
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I still retain the old Vesuvius, Monarch, Sedeni, &c., 
on account of their floriferousness, D. Elkins, Trews- 
bury House, Cirencester. 


THE POTATO DISEASE.—As a lady’s postscript 
is said to contain the most important item in her 
letter, so must the postscript to my recent report on 
the condition of the Potato crops in this district be of 
more importance than the report itself, for since 
that was penned, and especially during the past 
few days, the ordinary form of disease has shown 
itself in a rampant state in our Potato breadths, 
und in all directions, in some cases the leafage 
being already quite blackened. That such should 
be the case is hardly to be wondered at, for 
the downpours of rain are so frequent and so 
heavy, the sky is so clouded, and the average tem- 
perature so low, that the weather conditions are 
those of November rather than of July. In reten- 
tive soils the water has converted the earth into the 
consistency of brick clay, the tubers existing literally 
in water. With such surroundings, there is now too 
much reason to fear that the Potato disease will 
this year present itself in its very worst form of 
Potato rot. A. Dean, Bed font, July 26. 


CABBAGES.—I would like to ask “ A. D.” in what 
way Sutton’s Early Gem Cabbage differs from Little 
Pixie? In the summer of 1887 I grew both 
varieties on the same border, sown and planted on 
the same day ; neither in form, earliness, nor colour, 
could I detect the slightest difference. As to flavour 
I will not speak, I have always found Little Pixie 
A 1in that respect, but it is essentially a summer 
or early autumn Cabbage. To stand the winter I 
prefer Webb’s Emperor, a variety that has never 
failed me. John Wilkes, Crewell Hall Gardens, Staf- 
Jord. 


WHICH IS THE EARLIEST PEA ?— When autho- 
rities differ, who shall decide? We gardeners 
naturally look to the horticultural writers to keep us 
au fait with the best varieties of vegetables required 
for the different purposes. As one of the old school, 
I was much disappointed in reading such a meagre 
account of early Peas in the report of the trial 
grounds of a large London seed firm by “R. D.” I 
know it used to be arule among London houses to 
prove the various kinds in their different classes side 
by side for comparison, and still believe it to be so. 
Now the question that naturally arises is, Where are 
the Ringleader, First Crop, and the thousand and 
one novelties which have been dinned in our ears for 
years past as being so much earlier than the old 
Dillestone’s Prolific and Improved Sangster’s No. 1? 
I for one cannot understand how these old varieties 
should come to the fore again if the descriptions 
given of the later introductions were correct and 
true. Surely it must be a mistake to write Veitch’s 
First Early, Harrison’s New Early Eclipse, and the 
other round blue-seeded named, as being forms of 
Sangster’s No.1, They have always appeared to me 
different in height, habit, shape of pod, and colour, 
in every stage of growth; certainly they are of the 
form, but it is only in the shape of the Vea in its dry 
state, both being round. Besides, in the catalogue 
of the firm in question, they are described as being 
much shorter in the haulm. The writer favours 
us with the information that the Scimitar is a 
desirable variety, with a tendency to run to a tall 
type. Is this a new early variety or another version 
of the lamented death of Queen Anne? If so, it is 
surely out of place in a report on early Peas. We 
know it is not always advisable for one firm to push 
into notoriety the introductions of other firms, and I 
cannot help thinking the reporter in this instance 
has withheld some of the most interesting parts of his 
observations, as there are so many leading varieties 
in commerce not noted. An Old Gardener. [We drew 
attention to the discrepancy here noted. Ep.] 


THE LIFTING OF DAFFODILS.—Having read 
with interest the remarks of Mr. J. Walker and Mr. 
E. Jenkins on the annual lifting of Daflodils, I 
would add my mite for the benefit of the readers of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Both gentlemen may be 
right in a certain sense. I fully coneur with Mr. 
W. Burbidge that “the best plan in practice is to 
find out the best course to pursue in one’s soil.” No 
hard and fast lines can be laid down respecting 
either the planting or lifting of Daffodils—soil, 
climate, and situation must be taken into con- 
sideration; deep planting is by some recommended, 
but my experience in the Isles of Scilly is on the 
contrary. We seldom plant deeper than 2 inches, 
and in some cases not so deep as that. I 


consider that but few Daffodils require to be 
lifted within three years; N. pallidus precox 
and Mary Anderson may be excepted. If 
flowers be the main object in growing, they would 
produce a greater quantity of flowers during that 
time than if lifted annually, and the offsets taken 
off and planted singly ; as the offsets flower sooner 
by being left on to the parent bulb than by being 
removed. Butif marketable bulbs are required, then 
I would say lift annually, and remove the offsets. I 
cannot endorse the statement of Mr. Walker, that 
for general purposes bulbs and flowers are all the 
better for being lifted annually; nor can I that of 
Mr. Jenkins as to leaving in the ground for more 
than three years Poeticus ornatus and P. plenus: 
my experience with these two varieties is that if left 
for longer than that time the flowers deteriorate, 
and many are apt to come blind; but I may not 
be right for all soils and situations. With us the 
soil is light and the climate mild, so mild that from 
the open ground we cut Soleil d’Or the first week in 
January, and other Polyanthus varieties soon follow ; 
In the trumpet section pallidus precox, Ard Righ, 
or Irish King, and obvallaris the second week in 
February; and about the latter part of the month 
Golden Spur, Scoticus, princeps, Henry Irving, 
variformis, spurius, and several others. J. C. 
Tomkin, Isles of Scilly. 


Fic. 15.—CRATE AND BOXES FOR THE TRANSIT OF 


STRAWBERRIES AND CHERRIES. (SEE P. 130.) 


CARNATIONS.—The season of the Rose is not 
at an end,and we have that of the Carnation and 
its near ally, the Picotee, upon us; but the flowers 
we observe on the stands at special exhibitions of 
that flower are not the flowers of our borders or the 
cottage garden, but the produce of plants grown in 
pots from first to last. The flowers are very pretty, 
very refined, the colours regularly distributed over 
the flower, and the form rendered still more so by 
the art of the exhibitor; but the ‘cut and come 
again” plants in the border of stout Clove 
Carnations—selfs like Alice Ann Mary, Dandy Din- 
mont, Dora, J. Arthur Wellington, and Mrs. Huson 
Morris, or fancies, like Adonis, Satellite, Touchstone, 
and Mrs. Champneys—scarlet bizarres, pink and 
purple bizarres, and flakes in purple, scarlet, and 
rose—are flowers which every one should grow, and 
in quantity. The Picotee is a weaker-growing plant 
in some soils than is the Carnation, but by proper 
attention to drainage and to giving them and the 
Carnation also a warm position, the former will grow 
quite satisfactorily. Warmth and thorough drainage 
at the root being essentials is one reason that the 
florists grow their show flowers on plants in pots. 


The Italians and Tyrolese, who are great admirers of 
the selfs, especially of selfs of the crimson and red 
shades, which assort so well with their rich red- 
brown skin tints, grow the Carnation in their 
windows and balconies, and the flower in its 
season can be found in cottage and villa alike. 
But in one respect they widely differ in their manner 
of treatment—they do not try to make the flower- 
stems, which naturally droop as the flower-buds get 
heavier, stand upright by means of sticks, as we in 
our stupidity do, but they let the flowers fall about in 
negligée profusion, hanging over the sides of the 
quaint pots and below the window sill. Let our 
gardeners try their hand at growing the plants in 
quantity in pots for window-boxes and open-air 
stages, employing only vigorous growers and those 
with powerful perfume, and their employers will 
greatly appreciate their endeavours. AM. W. 


BROCCOLI GILBERT'S VICTORIA.—I can assure 
your correspondent “ J. H.,” that the reason I did not 
again refer to this variety was not in the least owing 
to disappointment, as the opposite was the case. The 
breadth of plants which I mention in my notes, Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, June 9 last, as looking so very pro- 
mising not only turned in well, but supplied us with fine 
heads fully a fortnight after ali others were finished. 
The lateness, and very mild flavour of the Victoria, 
are favourable points. This Broccoli andDean’s Snow- 
ball Cauliflower have filled up what would have been 
a long break in the supply of these vegetables. Of 
the latter I made a sowing in heat early in March, 
planting out in the quarters in April. The weather 
was not favourable to growth, but notwithstanding 
the heads turned in well, supplying us with beautifully 
compact white heads, not large, but firm. Another ex- 
cellent point in favour of this variety is that, owing 
to its making but little leafage, it may be very closely 
planted ; not more than a foot apart is quite suffi- 
cient. H. Markham. 


DISEASE OF ORNITHOGALUM.—Jte the Orni- 
thogalum fungus, figured some time since, a peculiar 
feature should be recorded, that is, that the leaves 
only are affected. After they have been quite de- 
stroyed the flower-scapes develope in a_ perfect 
manner. So far as I have seen, only O. nutans is 
affected by it. Z. Smith, Daisy Hitl Nursery. [This 
disease, as caused by Heterosporium ornithogali (see 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 26, 1888, p. 658, and 
June 23, 1888, p. 781) is, as a correspondent informs 
us, confined to the leaves. At least, it is so in our 
correspondent’s case, for he informs us that after the 
leaves “have been quite destroyed the flower-scapes 
develope in a perfect manner.” W. G. S.] 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 


Jury 24.—Dr. H. Scott in the chair. Present: 
Messrs. Pascoe, W. G. Smith, G. F. Wilson, J. 
O'Brien, D. Morris, Dr. Hogg, and Dr. Masters. 

Heteroicism in Fungi—Mr., Plowright, in acknow- 
ledging the letter of thanks addressed to him some 
time since by the chairman, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, made the following remarks :—“Tt was my 
hope when I began my cultures that the general 
outcome would tend to a lessening of the number of 
the species of the Uredinew. This, however, is not 
the case; on the contrary, I feel convinced that 
physiological investigation will show that these para- 
sitic fungi are much more numerous than we at 
present imagine. To take one instance only, that 
of the Uromyces, which occurs upon Beans. It is 
now generally thought that one species is common 
to most of the Leguminosxz. I have made a number 
of cultures on this point, and find that when U. 
fabe from the common Bean haulms is placed on 
young plants of Bean, Pea, Vicia cracca, V. sativa, 
Lathyrus pratensis, and Ervum hirsutum cidia 
are only produced on the Bean and Pea; and further, 
that the Uromyces on Ervum hirsutum applied to 
the same host plants produced its Ecidium on 
Ervum only. In the same way the Puccinia which 
occurs upon the Composite is, I find. not one species, 
as is generally supposed, but that Uredospores from 
Centaurea nigra, for instance, will not affect Tarax- 
acum officinale, neither will the Uredospores oi T. 
officinale infect Apargia autumnalis nor Lapsana 
communis. Before the true affinities of these species 
can be satisfactorily determined numerous and long- 
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continued biological investigations will have to be 
made for the hasty grouping together of the various 
forms, because they occur on allied host plants, is as 
liable to error as the opposite plan of making every 
form a species because it occurs on a different host 
plant.” 

Malformed Cypripediums.—Dr. Masters exhibited 
drawings and made comments on several malformed 
Cypripediums which had been referred to him at a 
previous meeting. The principal peculiarities, in 
different flowers, were the following :—imperfect deve- 
lopment of the lip; adhesion of the lateral petals to 
the sides of the column, and consequent displace- 
ment; disjunction of the lateral sepals, and presence of 
two lips in one flower. The adventitious lip might 
be the result (@) of additional development, (4) of 
subdivisions of the primary lip, (¢) of the presence 
in the guise of a lip of one of the outer stamens 
(4 2), which is usually suppressed. Another flower 
had three staminodes, one corresponding to a 1, and 
two lateral ones as usual, the stigma being distinctly 
three-lobed. From Mr. Kimball came a drawing of 
©. Lawrenceanum, in which the parts of the flower 
were arranged in crossed pairs. The most peculiar 
flower was one of C. barbatum exhibited by Mr. 
O’Brien. In this the general form was triangular, 
the upper sepal was wanting, the two lateral ones 
were present, the two lateral petals were also pre- 
sent, but in the shape of broadly ovate segments, 
more like sepals in shape, but having the position of 
petals, as well as the little tufts of hairs on the 
margins, characteristic of the petals in this species. 
The columniwas erect with two lateral shields conceal- 
ing the anthers, while the ordinary median staminode 
was absent. The style was erect, cylindric, scarcely 
lobed at the top, and the ovary entirely absent. 


Passiflora kewensis.x—Dr. Masters showed draw- 
ings of this hybrid, as also of P. hybrida floribunda, 
to show how closely similar they were. P.kewensis x 
was known to be a hybrid out of P. kermesina by 
crulea, and P. hybrida floribunda in all probability 
had the same origin. 

Movements in the Shoots of Firs.—Dr. Masters 
showed diagrams representing the movements, not 
only of the leader shoot of Abies bifida (firma), but 
also of the lateral shoots, and explained that while the 
leader shoot gyrates in irregular ellipses, its point 
being alternately raised or depressed, the lateral shoots 
not only move from one point of the compass to 
another, and are elevated or depressed, but are also 
rotated on their own axis, the leaves likewise being 
raised or depressed at various angles. ‘These move- 
ments of shoots and leaves were very complex, and 
in all probability dependent on different causes. 

Growth of Philadelphus.—Dr. Masters exhibited a 
drawing of a plant of Philadelphus raised from a 
cutting in a pot. On shifting the cutting into a 
larger-sized pot, it was found that a dense leash of 
xoots had proceeded from one single point only of the 
‘callused end—not from the entire circumference. 
‘One lateral shoot only was, in the first instance, 
produced from the side of the cutting, and this shoot 
‘was on the opposite side to that whence the tufts of 
roots issued. Not till this one shoot had grown to a 
large size, and produced three or four pairs of leaves 
with internodes of considerable length between 
them, was a second shoot produced. Frem 
the base of the original cutting, opposite to the 
first, a third and a fourth were also produced 
regularly, first on one side, then on the other side 
of the plant, and nowhere else. 

Araucaria brasiliensis—Professor Henriques, of 
Coimbra, sent a photograph showing two fine trees 
of this species growing in the open air in the 
Botanic Gardens of the University of that city. 

The Plymouth Strawberry.—Dr. Masters showed 
ripe fruits of this curious monstrosity, grown from 
plants presented to him by Mr. G. F. Wilson. It is 
an alpine Strawberry, in which all the parts of the 
flower are more or less represented by leaves. The 
plant was mentioned by old botanical writers, but 
afterwards disappeared, or was so completely over- 
looked that its very existence was assumed to be a 
myth. Of late years, however, the plant had 
reappeared in several gardens, and the correctness of 
the old writers has been vindicated. 


Hybrid Clematis—¥rom Mr. Noble came specimens . 


of his C. Jackmanni alba. The ordinary Jackman 
Clematis produces its purple flowers in late summer 
on the young wood of the year. The white variety, 
however, produces flowers in the spring on the old 
wood of the preceding year, and which are more or 
less irregular in character, and again flowers on the 
herbaceous shoots later in the summer, thus showing 
in one and the same plant the characteristics of two 


distinct sections of the genus, and affording evidence 
of the hybrid origin of the plant in question. 

Stag Beetle.—From Mr. Roupell came a specimen 
of Lucanus cervus, stated to be very abundant this 
season in certain localities. While the perfect 
insect, in spite of its formidable appearance, is harm- 
less to plants, its larva is very destructive to the 
wood of trees. 


Trials at Chiswick. 


A meetine of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
was held at Chiswick on July 26. Present :—Harry 
J. Veitch, Esq., in the chair; Messrs. Lee, Warren, 
Pearson, Ross, Rivers, Marshall, Norman, and 
Denning. 

The collection of Peas growing in the garden was 
further examined. Dr. Hogg, from Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons, was noted as a very fine stock. Midsummer 
Green was condemned as worthless. Optimum 
(Laxton), a tall green Marrow, having large hand- 
some pods resembling Telegraph, was approved. 
Prince of Wales was noted for its extraordinary 
cropping qualities. Pride of Kent (Divers) and 
Gloria Mundi (Yates) were considered to be Ne 
Plus Ultra. The Abbot (Hurst & Son), a wrinkled 
green Marrow resembling Telegraph in appearance, 
but of superior quality, was greatly approved, and 
received a First-class Certificate. Reliable (Laxton), 
a dwarf green wrinkled Marrow of the Scimitar 
type, was approved for its free cropping qualities and 
well filled pods. Empress (Hckford), a tall green 
wrinkled Marrow, was approved as a good cropper 
and of good quality. Ne Plus Ultra Seedling (Cul- 
verwell) was considered a good stock of the old 
variety. 

A collection of autumn-sown Onions was inspected, 
the various types and selections of White Spanish, 
autumn-sown, were noted as superior to the Tripoli 
section this season. Bailey’s selected White Spanish 
(Veitch) was highly commended by the committee, 
being considered the best selection. 

Tomatos were inspected. Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons submitted examples of Raspberry Superlative, 
referred from the meeting at Westminster, together 
with examples of Lord Beaconsfield and Semper 
Fidelis for comparison. They were considered quite 
distinct. Superlative, being far superior, was awarded 
a First-class Certificate. 

Mr. T. F. Rivers submitted examples of a seedling 
Peach and Nectarine raised from the Nectarine 
Peach. The Nectarine was remarkable for its enor- 
mous size, being 104 inches in circumference, and 
10 oz. in weight. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE HORTICUL- 
TURAL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Norruamerom. Juty 19 ann 20.— The above 
Society’s show was held on land adjoining the show- 
ground of the County Agricultural Association, and 
was in every respect an excellent all-round exhibition, 
the liberal prizes judiciously offered in the chief 
classes being ‘an inducement to exhibitors living at 
considerable distance from the town to compete. 

For twelve stove or greenhouse plants, six in 
bloom and six fine-foliage, Mr. Cypher, of Chelten- 
ham, staged a beautiful lot of plants, notably those 
in flower, which consisted of Hrica depressa, as fresh 
as in May, and most densely bloomed—probably as 
fine an example as has ever been staged; Hrica 
Parmentieri rosea, also in fine condition; a huge 
plant of Phcenocoma prolifera Barnesii, in splendid 
health and profuse bloom; Ixora salicifolia, now sel- 
dom seen, was equally well done; these, with excellent 
plants of Stephanotis floribunda and Allamada 
nobilis, were all in Mr. Cypher’s best form. The 
foliage plants consisted of Crotons, Palms, and a fine 
example of Cordyline indivisa. The 2nd _ prize 
went, to twelve capital plants from Mr. Wm. Finch, 
gr. to Jas. Marriot, Hsq., of Coventry, who had a 
very fine plant of Croton mortfortainensis splendidly 
coloured. Groups of plants, 20 feet by 12 each, 
were a most attractive feature, and were so arranged 
as to fill the central space of a marquee set apart for 
them. This is an excellent system of arrange- 
ment, as it affords scope for variety of arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Parker, of Rugby, was to the front with 
avery light and tasteful group, the central portion 
of which could hardly be surpassed either in choice 
of material or design; well-grown plants of Cocos 
Weddelliana here played a most important part, 
associated with Eulalia japonica variegata and white 
Lilies; flowering plants in season were fully em- 
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ployed, without too much reliance being placed on 
choice exotics. Mr. A. Webb, gr. to J. H. M. 
Sutton, Esq., Kelham Hall, Newark, was 2nd, his 
group showing considerable taste in its design—the 
addition of slightly more colour to enliven it would 
have given a better finish. Mr. Cypher was 3rd, 
with a choice lot of plants, prominent among which 
were several Orchids; a few more plants of light 
growth would have added to the effect of this group. 

A similar class for groups, but limited to 
places within thirty miles of Northampton, was also 
well filled with exhibits. With the same limitation, 
Mr. Finch gained the 1st position with ten stove 
or greenhouse plants showing well-grown specimens 
of medium size. The same exhibitor also took the Ist 
in the previously mentioned group class. The 
classes provided for exotic Ferns were well filled, as 
were also others for Begonias, zonal Pelargoniums, &c. 

Among cut flowers the dinner-table decorations 
by Mr. Cypher formed a prominent feature, and 
which secured for him an easy victory over Mr. 
Parker, whilst Messrs. Perkins, of Coventry, won the 
Ist prize with a bouquet of tasteful design. Cut 
flowers of hardy herbaceous plants were shown in 
fine condition. Mr. Goldsmith, gr. to Sir E. Loder, 
Bart., Floore House, Weedon, was Ist, with a coal- | 
lection which consisted of the best things in bloom, 
and those staged inanadmirable manner. The com- 
petitors in the classes of stove and greenhouse cut 
flowers would do well to imitate on a future occasion 
Mr. Goldsmith’s style in arranging their exhibits. 

Messrs. Perkins exhibited Roses in classes for 
twenty-four and twelve respectively, gaining Ist in 
each instance. 

The fruit classes were fairly well filled, two strong 
collections of almost equal merit being staged in the 
open class provided for eight distinct kinds, and 
came from Mr. Blair, gr. to the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, at Trentham; and Mr. Edmonds, gr. to the 
Duke of St. Alban’s, Bestwood; the first-named had 
a fine fruit of Queen Pine, Duke of Buccleuch 
Grapes, and a good Melon, an extra fine dish of 
Plums, with Peaches and Nectarines of more than 
average quality. Mr. Edmonds was strong in black 
Grapes, Peaches, and Nectarines, showing also a 
good Melon, but was weak with his Pine-apple. 

Mr. Goldsmith showed well in other fruit classes, 
taking Ist for Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, and 
Strawberries, the latter being very fine fruit of 
James Veitch. 

Mr. Birch, gr. to the Marquis of Northampton, 
Castle Ashby, was Ist, with some fine bunches of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, and in the class for one 
Melon. 

Collections of vegetables were staged in admir- 
able condition by Mr. Robinson, gr. to T. Howard, 
Esq., Bedford, who was Ist for twelve kinds; and 
Mr. Underwood, gr. to J. S. Bouverie, Esq., Delapré 
Abbey, for eight; whilst in a special class, the prizes 
being offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
Mr. Goldsmith took a similar position. The cottagers’ 
products at the Northampton show are invariably 
good, and this occasion was no exception to the rule. 

Superintendents of flower shows please note. At 
the recent Northampton show the judges were able 
to commence their duties at 10 o’clock by a judicious 
arrangement on the part of the committee, who in- 
sisted that one tent should be cleared at that hour, 
and so on with the others in rotation. The work ot 
judging was thus far easier, and was completed well 
within time. ZH. 


BISHOP’S WALTHAM HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 


Tux annual exhibition of this Society took place 
on the 25th ult. in Swanmore Park, the seat of W. 
H. Myers, Esq., whose gardener, Mr. E. Molyneux, 
has gained much renown as a Chrysanthemum 
exhibitor. 

The show, which was unfortunately held on a very 
rainy day, consisted chiefly of cottagers’ exhibits of 
vegetables, and if Potatos be excepted, all were 
exceptionally fine for the season. Carrots, Turnips, 
Onions and Peas were excellent, the varieties 
shown most largely being the Early Nantes Carrot, 
Six-week Turnips, Reading Onions, and Duke of 
Albany Pea. The show was fixed at too early a date’ 
for Potatos, and they were poor indeed. Small fruits 
were of good quality. Many of the dishes of 
Black Currants approached in size the berries of a 
West’s St. Peter’s Grape, and there must be some 
ingredient in the soil of the district peculiarly 
suitable to this fruit. 

As regards flowers, the feature of the show was 
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undoubtedly the collection of six, twelve, and 
eighteen varieties of hardy cut tlowers, the cottagers’ 
exhibits in these classes being quite on a par with 
those of the amateur and gentlemen’s gardeners, a 
fact due inno small degree to the example set of 
growing them largely in the Swanmore Gardens, 
and also by the offer of special prizes by Mr. 
Myers. I give the names of the most successful 
stand of eighteen varieties, sent by Mr. Chequer, gr. 
to Mrs. Franklyn, Shedfield Lodge; they were— 
Achillea millefolium rubrum, Agrostemma Flos-Jovis, 
Campanula persicifolia alba fi.-pl., Coronilla varia, 
Delphinium altissimum, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
' Galega officinalis alba, Lathyrus latifolius alba, 
Lilium croceum, Linaria asararoides splendens, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Monarda didyma, Pentstemon 
barbatus, Statice species, Silene armeria, Stenactis 
speciosa, Veronica spicata alba, Yucca glosiosa. 

Table decorations were on the whole good; 
particularly so was that composed of wild flowers 
from Miss M. Wilson, which obtained the Ist prize, 
Mrs. Medlicott, of the Vicarage, Swanmore, being a 
good 2nd. é 


SCOTLAND. 


THE SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS, EDINBURGH. 


Aw extraordinary meeting of the above Associa- 
tion was held inthe Queen Street Hall, Edinburgh, 
on Thursday, the 26th ult., to protest against the 
transference of the Botanic Garden from the Crown 
to the University, as proposed in the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill. Mr. John Methven, of Thomas 
Methven & Sou’s, occupied the chair, and, in addition 
toa strong and representative muster of members of 
the Association, there were present Bailie Turnbull, 
Councillors Robertson, Ritchie, Macpherson, and 
Anderson, Convenor White, Dr. Craig, President of 
the Edinburgh Botanical Society, and Dr. Paterson, 
Bridge of Allan. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, dis- 
claimed on his own part and that of tae Association 
any hostility to the Universities Bill as a Bill. The 
measure would, no doubt, be beneficial to the Uni- 
versities of Scotland; but the several clauses in it 
proposing the transference of the Botanic Gardens 
from the Crown to the University of Edinburgh 
could not but be injurious to horticulture in Scot- 
land. It was simply the handing over of an 
important public institution from a public and 
responsible body to a private and irresponsible body. 
The public, in the event of the transference clauses 


of the bill being carried, would have no power to. 


influence the administration and maintenance of the 
gardens, and this he considered would be deplorable in 
the interests of horticulture and the public generally. 

Mr. Malcolm Dunn, The Gardens, Dalkeith, moved 
—“ That this meeting views with alarm the proposal 
in the Universities (Scotland) Bill, transferring the 
Royal Botanic Gardens from the Crown to the 
University of Edinburgh, and protests, in the interests 
of horticulture in Scotland, against the proposal.” 
Nothing, he thought, could be more fraught with 
harm to the efficiency and usefulness of the gardens 
than to disestablish them, as was proposed by this 
bill. The gardens were the centre and the source 
of all the scientific branches of gardening. It would, 
he considered, be a lamentable loss to the commu- 
nity at large, and particularly to horticulturists, if 
the management of the gardens were limited only to 
the providing for the requirements of medical 
students, and he hoped the time would never come 
when none but these students would be allowed to 
enter these gardens, and avail themselves of the rich 
resources of information they contained under the 
present management. 

Mr. Alex. Mackenzie, Warriston Nursery, seconded 
the resolution, and expatiated with much force on the 
benefits conferred on horticulture during the past 
thirty years by the gardens. 

Bailie Turnbull spoke in support of the resolution 
on public grounds, and deplored the proposal to de- 
prive the public of Edinburgh of its finest outdoors 
resort. 


Dr. Paterson, speaking as an old graduate of the 
University, held that it would be an additional 
burden to that institution without any compensating 
advantages were the contemplated change carried 
out; and looking upon the matter as of national 
importance, called upon every Scotsman to protest 
against the transference. 

Dr. Craig pointed out that no one interested 
wanted the proposed change except the Government, 
and they had failed to give any reason for the pro- 
posal. The authorities of the University viewed the 
proposal with alarm, and had protested against it, 
so also had the Corporation of Edinburgh. He 
assumed that economy was at the bottom of it, and 
if this were so Government should frankly say so. 

Mr. A. D. Mackenzie, Edinburgh, moved—* That 
this meeting petition Parliament against the trans- 
ference clauses in the bill, and authorise the Secre- 
tary to forward the petition to the member for the 
Western Division of Edinburgh for presentation to 
Parliament.” Were the gardens handed over to the 
University, he said, without adequate provision for 
their proper maintenance, a fraud would be committed 
by the Government on the public. 

Mr. Matthew Todd, in seconding the resolution, 
said that Professor Bayley-Balfour had well ex- 
pressed the effect of the change by the terms “ trans- 
ference meant arrest,’ when speaking in his 
inaugural address of the efficiency and expansive- 
ness that should be provided for in the future 
administration of the gardens, and held that if 
there were no progress there must be declension. 

Mr. Andrew Taylor supported the motion, and 
said that the gardens could not be exclusively given 
over to the University, because they were, out-and- 
out, national property, and they ought to be kept 
open as a distinct national institution. 

Both the resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the 
meeting to a close. 


Royat ScorrisH ARBORICULTURAL Society. 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society will, by the 
kind permission of the Regius Keeper, Professor 
Bayley-Balfour, be held in the class-room at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, August 7, at 11 a.m. 

The Council have arranged that, immediately after 
the meeting terminates, members who may be 
desirous to do so, will have the opportunity afforded 
them of inspecting the Arboretum and Inverleith 
Nurseries. 

The annual dinner will be held in the “ Water- 
loo” Hotel, Waterloo Place, on Tuesday, August 7, 
at 6 p.a. The Council of the Society have arranged 
with the committee in charge of the “Dr. Hugh- 
Cleghorn” testimonial, that the presentation be 
made to Dr. Cleghorn at the dinner. 

Annual Excursion —The eleventh annual excursion 
of the Society will take place, by the kind permission 
of the proprietors, to several estates in Roxburgh- 
shire, on August 8 and 9. 

Ballot List, August 7—The names of the proposed 
new office-bearers (recommended by the Council) 
are printed in ifalics; those who retire by rotation 
are marked by an asterisk. 

President.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun, 
Hopetoun House, Linlithgowshire. 

Vice-Presidents.—*Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., of Stravithie, St. Andrews ; Malcolm Dunn, 
The Palace Gardens, Dalkeith; the Right Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Kennet House, Alloa ; 
William M‘Corquodale, Forester and Wood Surveyor, 
Scone, Perth ; ber. Mackenzie, Factor, Merton Hall, 
Liberton ; Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., of 
Stravithie, St. Andrews. 

Council.—*John M‘Laren, Inspector and Valuer 
of Woods, Hawthornvale, Winchburgh; *D. F. 
Mackenzie, Factor, Morton Hall, Liberton ; *James 
Watt, J.P. (of Messrs. Little & Ballantyne), Nur- 
seryman, Carlisle ; *John Lamont, Nurseryman and 
Seedsman, Edinburgh; *Charles Buchanan, Over- 
seer, Penicuik House, Penicuik; Robert Lindsay, 
Curator, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; John 
Methven (of Messrs. T, Methven & Sons), Nurseryman 


and Seedsman. Edinburgh; Robert Hutchison 
F,.R.S.E., of Carlowrie, 29, Chester Street, Edin, 
burgh ; James Robertson, Wood Manager, Panmure, 
Carnoustie; Andrew Slater, Overseer, Haystoun, 
Peebles; Robert Baxter, Forester, Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith ; John T. M‘Laren, Overseer, Kennet, Alloa; 
John M‘Gregor, Forester, Ladywell, Dunkeld; 
Thomas Wilkie, Forester, Tyninghame, Prestonkirk ; 
Daniel Dewar, Forester, Beaufort Castle, Beauly ; 
John M‘Laren, Inspector and Valuer of Woods, Haw- 
thornvale, Winchburgh; Charles Buchanan, Overseer, 
Penicuik House, Penicuik ; James Alexander (of 
Messrs. Dicksons § Co.), 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh ; 
John Allan, Forester, Dalmeney Park, Edinburgh ; 
James Cook, Land Steward, Arniston, Gorebridge. 
Secretary and Treasurer—William J. Moffat, 5, 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Auditor.—John Ord Mackenzie, of 


: Dolphinton, 
W.S., 9, Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


THE WEATHER. 


ad 


{Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other AGRE of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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4. MrpLanp Cos. ... | 5 below | 99 0 |— 318|+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. 2 below | 120 0 |— 351/+ 204 
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6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 2 below 93 0 |— 207/+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 4 below 96 0 |— 250|+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 4 below | 106 0 |— 318/+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. 4 below 90 0 |—199/+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. 3 below | 100 0 |— 190/+ 113 
— CHANNELIsLANDs | 2 below | 120 0 |— 263)/+ 154 
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0. SCOTLAND, N. 2 less 135 | 21.1] 16 30 
1. ScoTLaND, E. 1 less 119 | 18.0; 18 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E. ... | 14 more lll | 165] 17 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. 13 more 114 | 14.7] 29 28 
4. MrpLanpd Cos. ,.. | 8 more 106 | 15.1 | 22 26 
5 ENGLAND, S. 13 more 107 | 16.1] 23 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 more lll |} 24.2] 17 1 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... |10 more 1l4 15.9 15 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 9 more 117 | 19.5] 26 33 
9. IRELAND, N. 14 more 116 | 21.1] 22 28 
10. IRELAND, S. 13 more 109 22.0 32 32 
— CHANNELISLANDS /11 more 132 | 18.0) 25 37 
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THE PAST WEEK. 


The followiug summary record of the weather for 
the week ending July 30, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has continued in a very unsettled 
and changeable state, with heavy falls of rain at 
nearly all the Irish and English stations, and severe 
local thunderstorms. 

“ The temperature has remained considerably below 
the mean, the deficit ranging from 2° in ‘ England, S.,’ 
‘Scotland, W.,’ and the ‘Channel Islands,’ to 5° in 
the ‘ Midland Counties.’ The highest temperatures 
were, as a rule, registered either on the 24th or 25th, 
when the thermometer rose to 67° or 68° in the 
‘Grazing districts, and to between 69° and 72° in 
the ‘ Wheat-producing’ districts. Towards the close 
of the week the maximum readings were below 60° 
in all the more northern parts of the kingdom. The 
lowest temperatures which were recorded on irregular 
dates ranged from 37° in ‘ Scotland, E.,’ and 39° in 
‘Scotland, N.,’ to 48° in ‘ England, S.,’ and ‘England, 
S.W..,’ and 52° in the ‘ Channel Islands.’ 

“The rainfall has been largely in excess of the 
mean in all districts, excepting ‘Scotland, N.,’ and 
‘Scotland, .,’ where a slight deficit is reported. 
In Ireland and the east of England the aggregate for 
the week amounted to as much as three times the 
normal, and at Durham, during thunderstorms which 
occurred on the 25th and 26th, the total amount 
collected was no less than 3.75 inches. 

“ Bright sunshine has again been very deficient, 
the percentages of the possible amount ranging from 
between 16 and 18 over the southern parts of our 
islands to 29 in ‘ England, E.,’ and 32 in ‘ Ireland, S.’” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 11. (AVERAGE 
OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Aug. 5 .. sae coo CBRE AE Don on oo WAL) 
co coo ao vee 63°. a 0) on eee vee 62°.8 
99 0 ee . » 63°.0 op it one oe wwe 62°.8 
hy 3 eco aco . 62°.9| Mean for the week ... 62°.9 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


NOTICES 


Iyreriticent Reapers, do presse Nore that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


x» Will Mr. Long, who gave the address, The 
Newarke, Leicester, send his correct address, as 
a letter forwarded to him was returned, marked 
“Not known.” 


Cucumpers: P. G. H, Send specimens of the roots; 
the symptoms are those of the rootworm disease. 


Foncus: J. D., Darlington. Fairy-ring Cham- 
pignon (Marasmius oreades); one of the edible 
series. 


Grape Vint: JZ. H. A recipe for making Rhubarb 
wine was given on p. 664 of last volume; the 
same answers equally well for Grapes. 


GarprEN Priuvuras Diseasep: T. Smith. A corre- 
spondent forwards specimens of Primula Facchinii 
badly infested with the fungus known as Tricho- 
basis (= Uromyces) primule. The diseased ex- 
amples should be destroyed at once, otherwise the 
fungus will not only destroy the Primulas, but 
will reproduce itself and prepare for a future 
attack. 


Names or Prants: J. Drury. Santolina incana.— 
H. B. Wyoscyamus niger. — Reader. 1, Polygo- 
num persicaria, perhaps; 2, not determinable; 3, 
perhaps Chenopodium album. All wretched 
scraps; send better specimens. — Wheeler g Co. 
Dried leaf looks like the Loquat (Hriobotrya 
japonica). We cannot be sure of the Pine from 
the leaves sent. It looks like P. teda.—VF. 7. 1, 
Ceanothus azureus; 2, Malva Moschata, white 
variety. — J. C. Trachelium ceruleum. — G. B. 
1, Galium verum; 2, Rubus odoratis; 3, Achillea 


PANDANUS UTILIS: 


INSECTS : 


Parasite on Erica: H. L. § Co. 


ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, Polystichum aculeatum; 5, 
Aspidium dilatatum; 6, Athyrium Filix foemina. 
—G. O. R. 1, Funkia Sieboldiana; 2, Spirea 
Ulmaria; 3, Malva moschata, white flower; 4, 
Achillea Ptarmica, fl.-pl.; 5, Campanula rapun- 
culus ; 6, Phlomis fruticosa; 7, Agrostemma coro- 
naria ; 8, Antennaria margaritacea; 9, Polygonum 
affine—Z, 7. Lilium Scarlet Martagon; Achillea 
Ptarmica, fl.-pl.— 7. C. H. The specimen was 
much withered; please send again, and pack in 
damp moss. — W. B. 1, Lastrza Filix-mas cris- 
tata; 2, Athyrium Filix-foemina, crested var.; 3, 
Lastrea Filix-mas polydactyla; 4, Lysimachia 
ephemerum (not a Veronica). — D. Geranium 
pratense, double var.—G. W. R. Sarcanthus Buce- 
phalus.—P. K. Stanhopea Bucephalus; Hemero- 
callis fulva.—A. B. 1, Veronica ligustrifolia; 2, 
Veronica Andersoni; 3, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 
4, Santolina chamecyparis; 5, Campanula iso- 
phylla (probably); 6, Lysimachia nummularia. 


Pandanus. Small offsets which 
grow out from the stem and around the collar of 
the plant; if taken off with a slight heel and 
inserted into a pot of sandy loam surfaced with 
silver-sand, and placed in a propagating pit or 
hot-bed (if in the former a bell-glass must be 
used) will, with care, root in five or six weeks. 
Larger portions of the head may be layered into 
small boxes of earth, supported by stakes in a 
suitable position, before layering making an inci- 
sion, as is done with Carnations when layered, 
and putting in a thin wedge of bone or hard 
wood to keep the slit open. 


J. W. A well-known pest, Adelges 
abietis (fig. 16). 


FieG. 16.—ADELGES ABIETIS: CAUSING GALLS ON 
SPRUCE FIR. 


A TDodder (Cus- 


cuta). Comes in the peat. 


Saw-riy: J. J. F. If the flies only are as yet found 


on the trees, try washing with water strongly im- 
pregnated with Hellebore powder ; strong tobacco- 
water solution to which soft-soap, at the rate of 
2 oz. to the gallon has been added, and with soot- 
water repeatedly applied, the fly itself will be de- 
stroyed. The larvee of the saw-fly, usually called 
the slugworm, can be destroyed by dusting the 
infested trees with Hellebore powder. The cocoons 
of the fly are deposited in the soil at the foot of the 
trees, and should, after an attack, be either lightly 
pricked over to a depth of 4 inches, working some 
quick-lime into it, or taken away and charred. 


Scare on Cameriias: Pandanus. Mere syringings 
with petroleum would have no effect unless used 
of dangerous strength. Seal-oil might be em- 
ployed on the old wood, but not on that which is 
young, nor on the leaves. Gishurst Compound— 
a soap obtainable at the nurseries—or methylated 
spirits might be employed, using the wash with a 
hard brush to dislodge the insects. 


Srrprine Aucusas: J.J. S. Yes, fine varieties. 


Tomato Disease: Bennett. One of the many forms 
of fungi affecting the Tomato often referred to. 
See back numbers, and burn the,plants.— 


Vine Leages: Alich McLennan, 1. Has warts over 
the surface induced by an excessively moist state 


of the internal air of the vinery, and too little 
such conditions causing also the 


ventilation ; 


growth of aérial roots sometimes observed on 


Vines. 


2. Shows outgrowths from the leaf similar 
to those found on Curled Kale, &c. 


They do no 


harm, and are caused mainly by the vigour of the 
Vine finding but small outlet in the few bunches 


borne at the top of the cane. 


Were the cropa 


good one, it is probable that the foliage would 
have been in its normal state. 


Witp Prants: 
(Reeve & Co.) 


G. B. Bentham’s British Botany 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Lucompr, Prince & Co., Exeter Nursery, Hxeter— 


Bulbs and Roses. 


J. R. Box, Hast Surrey Seed Warehouse, Croydon— 


Bulbs. 


Damuman & Co., San Giovanni a Teduccio, near 
Naples, Italy—Bulbs, Roots and Orchids. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :—W. Ridgway.—C. W. D.—M. 
¥.—J. Barron.—O. King.—E. H.—J. G.—W. S.—C. S.—4H. 
T. K.—J. Cameron (we do not contemplate publishing plans). 


—F. M.—W. G. S.—A. D.—M. Si'der.—R. D.—D. J. Y.—W. | 


H.—J. W.—J. Y. J., Madeira.—J. G. B.—C. N.—D. W. Pole. 


—C. W.D. 


a5 Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for thewr solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 


current week, 


MARKETS, 


COVENT GARDEN, August 2. 


Manxer still heavily supplied, with scarcely any 
alteration in prices. James Webber, Wholesale Apple 


Market. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0- 
Balsams, per doz. ... 
Bouvardias, per dozen 
Calceolarias, dozen 
Carnations, per doz. 
Cockscombs, per doz. 
Coleus, dozen 
Crassula, per doz, ... 
Cyperus, per dozen . 
Dracrena terminalis, 
per dozen ... co 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
Euonymus, in var., 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-18 0 
Evergreens, in var., 
per dozen ... «. 6 0-24 0 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Foliage plants, vari- 
ous, each ... a. 2 0-10 0 
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s.d.s.d. 

Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 U 
Fuchsias, doz. 3080 
Heliotropes, dozen... 4 0- 6 0 
Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Lobelias, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 
Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Musks, dozen . 16-30 
Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-15 0 
— Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 

— scarlet, dozen 30-60 

Rhodanthe, perdoz... 4 0- 6 0 
Scented Geranium doz3 0- 6 0 
— Verbena, perdoz. 4 0-6 0 

Spireas, dozen «60-90 
Zinnia, per dozen ... 4 0-60 


BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, 1s. to 2s.; per box, 1s. to 3s. 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Turnips, per bunch, 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 

— French, per,bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Pansies, 12bun. ...1 0-29 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0} Pelargoniums, 12spr. 0 6- 1 U0 
Carnations, 12 dlms. 1 0- 2 0| — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3-06 

— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0| Pinks,12bun.... ... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12bun. ... 40-60 

annual, 12 bun. ... 1 0- 3 0} Primulas, double, 12 

Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6- 3 0 sprays .. «09-10 
Delphiniums, 12 bun, 3 0- 6 0} Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 

bunches ... «.. 2 0- 4 0} — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 

Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0 | — red, perdozen ... 1 0- 20 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 10-20) — ,, 12bunches 3 0-60 
Heliotropes, 14% spr. 0 6- 1 0| — Safrano, dozen... 0 9-16 
Lilium longiflorum, — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-12 0 

12 blooms ... .». 30-50] Spirea,12bun. ... 40-60 

— candidum, 12 bl. 0 6- 1 6 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 

— per bunch .. 1 6— 2 6 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 

— (Orange) perbun. 1 0- 2 0 | SweetSultan,12bun. 3 0- 6 0 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... v 4- 0 9 

x“, Orchid bloom in great variety, but the demand not 
very good. ' 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. ; s.d.s. d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 6 0- ... | Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 1 6 
Asparagus, Fr., bund. 1 6- 4 0 | Mustard and Cress, 

— English, 100 ... 36-60 punnet ... , O4-.,,, 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 9- ... | Onions, per bushel... 5 0- .., 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0| Parsley, per bunch... 0 4— ... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- ... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Caulifiowers, each... 0 8... », Kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 6 | Rhubarb, per bundle 0 4— .., 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9- 1 0 | Shallots, per lb. -O6.. 
Endive, per dozen ... 2 0-... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 4—... | Tomatos, perlb, ... 1 0-... 

4— 
0 6- 


Herbs, per bunch ..,. 
Leeks, per bunch ., fo 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... 


new nem) «0 8= 4, 
Vegt. Marrows, each 0 6- ... 


PoTatTos,—Jerseys, unsaleable; English, 3s. 6d. per bushel. 


a 
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FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s. d. s.d.s.d. 

Cherries, half-sieve... 20-5 0 Melons. each 10-30 

Currants, blk., half- Peaches, dozen . 20-10 0 

sieve = ... 3 0- 3 6 | Pineapples, Eng.,lb. 2 0- 3 0 

— Red, half-sieve.. 2 0- 3 0 | —St. Michael. each 2 0- 5 0 

Grapes, per lb. ... 1 0- 3 0 | Strawberries, lb. 06-10 
Lemons, per case ,,.12 0-21 0 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: August 1—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write that 
owing to the continued wet weather there is 
increasing firmness in the seed trade. All 
descriptions of Alsike, white and Trefoil are con- 
sequently held with great strength. In imported 
Italian there has also been a substantial advance. 
For Canary and Hemp seed the,’sale is slow. Higher 
prices are now asked for Blue Peas. Mustard and 
Rape seed realise late quotations. Feeding Linseed 
is firm. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended July 28:—Wheat, 32s. 6d; Barley, 25s. 1d.; 
Oats, 17s. For the corresponding week in 1887 :— 
Wheat, 34s. 5d. ; Barley, 21s. 8d.; Oats, 17s. 1d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprrrarrretps: August 1—Supplies of fruit good> 
_of English Potatos, fair; of Jersey, St. Malo, aud 
Cherbourg Potatos, short. Trade is not quite so active. 
Prices :—Foreign Pears, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per bushel of 
about 24 lb.; foreign Green Gages, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 
bushel of 18 1b,; black Currants, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
half sieve: red Currants 2s. 3d, to 2s. 6d. do. ; white 
Currants, 3s. do.; Cherries, 2s. to 3s. 3d. do. ; 
Gooseberries, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do. ; Strawberries, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per peck; Raspberries, 2d. to 4d. per 1 1b. 
punnet ; ditto, 18s. per cwt. ; English Tomatos, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per peck; foreign do., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per 
box; Vegetable Marrows, ls. 6d. to 2s. per dozen ; 
Cabbages, 9d. to 2s. 6d. per tally; Peas, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per bushel; do., in sacks, 3s. to 4s. per sack ; 
Broad Beans, ls, 3d. to 1s. 6d. per bushel; do., in 
sacks, 2s. to 3s. per sack ; Scarlet Runners, 7s. to 8s. 
per sieve; foreign do., 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per box of 
about 130 lb.; frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s. per 
dozen; Endive, 1s.to 1s. 6d. do.; Cos Lettuces, 
67d, per score of 22; Beetroots, 6d. to 8d. per dozen ; 
English Walnuts (for pickling), 2s. to 2s. 3d, per 
half sieve. 

Srratrorp: July 31.— Supply has been good 
during the past week, and a fair trade was done 
at the following prices :—Cabbages, 3s. to 4s. per 
tally; Mangels, 18s. to 22s. per ton; Watercress, 
67, to 8d. per dozen bunches; Gooseberries, 4s. to 
5s. per flat ; do.; 2s, to 3s. per half bushel; Peas, 
3s. Gd. to 5s. per bag; black Cherries, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per half sieve ; white, 4s. do.; Tomatos, Jerseys, 5d. 
to 6d. per lb.; Apples, 8s. to 10s. per case ; Currants, 
black, 3s. 6d. to 4s. per half sieve; do., red, 3s. to 
3s. 67. do. 


POTATOS. 


Boroven anp Spriratrietps: July 31.—Supplies 
are quite sufficient for demand, which is dull. 
—Shaws, 60s. to 70s. ; Hebrons, 70s. to 90s. ; kidneys, 
80s. to 100s. per ton. 


Srirauriecps: August 1.—Quotations :— English 
kidneys, 4s. to 4s. 6¢.; Beauty of Hebron, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d.; Early Roses, 3s. 6d, to 4s.; Jersey kidneys, 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; do. flukes, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; St. 
Malo rounds, 3s. to 3s, 6d.; do. flukes, 3s. 9d. to 
4s. 6d.; Lisbon rounds, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; Cherbourg 
do., 3s. to 3s. 6d.; do. flukes, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per 
cwt. 

Srratrorp: July 31.—Quotations:—English kid- 
neys, 90s. to 110s.; Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 90s. ; 
Early Rose, 70s. to 80s. per ton. 

Imports.—The imports into London last week con- 


sisted of 3137 packages from Jersey, 2 boxes from 
Malta, and 754 boxes from Cherbourg. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices ubtained at the various metropolitan markets 
daring the past week:—Clover, prime, 98s. to 
135s.; inferior, 76s. to &86s.; hay, prime, 94s. to 
126s. ; inferior, 76s. to 84s.; and straw, 26s. to 46s, 
per load, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ORCHIDS. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, Sole Agent for the 
United Kingdom, for CARLOS TRAVASSOS, Rio de 
Janeiro, bexs to announce to the Trade generally, that he is 
open to Receive Orders for every description of Brazilian Orchids. 
For CATALOGUES, terms, &c., please address, 
A. H. GRIMSDITCH, 


5, CLAYTON SQUARE, LIVERPOOL. 


Black Currant,—Buddenborg’s Black Prince. 
By HAYWARD, The Nurseries, Cheadle, 
e Cheshire, is now Booking Orders for this extraordinary 
fruit for Autumn delivery. Ths finest black Currant in culti- 
vation,12 berries weighingloz. Send threestamps fora sample 
of fruit. Young healthy trees, three sizes, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
per dozen. 


RIMULAS— PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS.— 
Grand Premier Prize and Covent Garden strains. Fine 
large trusses, beautifully fringed flowers, and new colours. 
Good Plants, to bloom well, per dozen, 1s. 3d.; extra strong, 
ls. 6d. ; per 100, 9s. All carriage free. 


INERARIAS—CINERARIAS.—Bull’s_ and 
Cannell’s celebrated Prize Strains, and most brilliant 
colours. Cannot be excelled. Good Plants to bloom well, 
per dozen, 1s. 3d.; extra strong, 1s.6d.; per 100, 9s. All 


carriage free. ; 
S. SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper, Derbyshire. 


80.00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron, 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5+inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 62. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application RICHARD SMITH anv CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ee ay MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
| tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, ls. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages mal printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anv SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries. N. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load (2 tons), 20s.; in bags—20, ld4s.; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anp CO., Cocoa-Nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 


MOST EPECTIVE, GAPE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2S8ibs, & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 !bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


¢> Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post Pes on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 
CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.— Discount for Cash. 
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Wire wcoat- rem 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


x 3 Two PRIzE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid T7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST ies per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, ls. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ath 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... ws 1s, Ib.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 


CHUBB’S ‘* PERF"CT” FER- ) In BaGs. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for (a 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb, 141b. 281b. 561b, Lewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SYicv ER: SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 

GEORGE GARSIDE, Jun., LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &e 
PERFECTLY ) to the Hands and Skin, but will cure 


Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
HARMLESS $ produced by parasites. 


Fir Tree OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s. 6d., & 4s. 6d; 
4 gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s64d., or less in larger quantities, 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE: 
its application to Plan ts and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Throws a fine 
spray 20 ft., and 


HUGHES’ a jet 30 ft., with 

FIRTREE-OIL great Sorce. 
SPRAY PUMP A splendid 

PRICE 25/- substitute for the 


Syringe for using 
Insecticide, Price 
25s. A larger 
size for watering 
purposes, 458. 


7 


| a 
i Carriage Paid. 


cusitoue HUGHES’ 


GREEN & crEAm coLor SHADING 


Convenient, Inexpensive —Easily applied —Lasts all the 
Summer, and can then be easily washed off. 1s., post 1/3, 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hoorrr & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowner & Co.; 
C. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mere 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. 
YORK—Rotkrer & Sons. e 
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Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gaodener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—**I have given ita trial.and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 

To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d.. or post-free‘ 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


ILVER SAND, PEAT, and LOAM.—The 
best in England, for Sale, in Railway Truckloads, loose, 
or in sacks, af moderate quotations. 
W. SHORT, Horticultural Co., Midhurst, Sussex, 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON Anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by far the best they have ever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address. or forwarded on application free of charge 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes. 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


88 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20X12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt. ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 
MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 
mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 
delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
GO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


\S Tj) 
Fil It jax 


} 


STOCK 


Inches, 
14x12 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0Z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


S P BIUNCwrE RY G ele. 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Its lasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured. 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S C.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

For training Peas instead of 
sticks. Training plants to walls, 
&e. IN PANELS. 


6 feet by 3 feet . 2s. each. 
6 feet by 4 feet . each. 
6 feet by Bfeet  ... 4s. each. 


6 feet by 6 feet ... 5s. each. 
Made any size to order at 
following prices :— 
3 in. 2 in. 1} in. mesh, 
33d. 4d. 47d. per foot super. 


6 in. 4in. 
2d. 3d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE NEW 
‘“ECLIPSE” SHADING 


(REGISTERED). 


iE 


A GREEN COLOURING WASH 
For Conservatories, Greenhouses, and similar structures. 
The best and most economical Shading before the public. 
Sold in 1s. tins sufficient for 100 square feet, is easily applied, 
and one dressing will stand the whole season. 
Trade price on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. WILSON SERPEL1L, 
Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
21, CORNWALL STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
N.B. A Tin with full instructions post-free for 1s. 3d. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 
for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers, have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. ‘rade supplied. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, BK. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 1d., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 13 yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds. 


ETTING.—Buy your Netting direct from 


the Makers. Write for sample piece, of our best quality, 
waterproof, tanned and oiled, 4 yards by 50 yards, 8s.; second 
quality, 5s. 6d. Amnysize made toorder. Trade supplied. 


SPASHETT anp CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


ARDEN REQUISITES.— Sticks, Labels, 


Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 


WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


B(OR ELE Uh iW oe GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT AnD CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


ROCKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 
down, 

Mllustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


RICHARDSON’S 


BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 
Nunierous 


R complete. 
Prize Medals and Os 


Certificates of Merit. 


North of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 
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For Destroying Weeds 
on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Sta- 
ble Yards, &c. Saves 
more than twice its 
cost in labour. No 
Smell. No Disturb- 
ance of the Gravel. 


Used in the CRYSTAL PALACE GARDENS, the ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, and other Public and Private Gardens. 
Mr. W. G. Heap, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace Gardens, says :—‘** We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer and its 
price. that we have used it absolutely. I have every confidence in recommending it.’ 
Mr. J, BELL, the Duke of Wellington’s Gardener, says :—‘** Your Weed Killer will prove to be a great boon. 
every form of weed but leaves : the gravel bright and clean.’ 
Mr. W. Epwakrps, Gr. to the Right Hon. Ear! C: idogan, says :—''I have used it (the Acme Weed Killer) on the walks, and plantains 
on cricket ground. It seems to answer well.’ 
Mr. James Myers, Gr. to the Earl of Sandwich, says :—‘‘I must say it does its work very effectually.’ 
Mr. R. IRwIN Lyncu, Curator, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, say: ‘There can be no question with rege ard to its efficacy.” 
T. Hewitt & Co., Nurserymen, Solihull and Birmingham, say :—‘‘ We find it excellent.” 
Price per Gallon, 2s. (tin included) ; 5 Gallon lots, 1s. 6d. per Gallon; 10 to 20-Gallon lots, 1s. 4d. per Gallon. 
Carriage paid on 10gals.andupwards. Used in the proportion of 1 gal. to 25 gals. of water. Sole Proprietorsand Manufacturers— 


The AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Tonbridge, Kent. Depot :—Bolton, Lancashire. 


It not only destroys 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“‘ Hot-watErR, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763). 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THIS CLASS OF BOILER. 
Supplied in several sizes for the last Thirty-five Years to the Leading Horticulturists. 


thus making it complete in 
itself. 

There has been a great 
demand for this Boiler, and 
the success attending it has 
been general. 


Several improvements have 
from time to time been in- 
troduced, including Water 
Bars, Furnace Door hung 
upon the front of Boiler, 
&e., as shown in illustration, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c.; 
and invite Inspection of same. 


Price List on application, free. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
UP-ER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


New Edition, Corrected up to Date. 


FAX TON’S CALENDAR. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 
By the late Str JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P., Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 3d., Post-free 314d.; 


Twenty-five Copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON LONDON, W.C 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FRoM 
1 W. RICHARDS, 
| 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


STREET, STRAND, 


1888. 


Please send me “THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for Months, 


conumencing , for which I enclose P.O.O. . 


\& Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office mats be paid for in advance, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. ee 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. oor for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


GC, 
August 4,’ 1888. 
ee | 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” 


No. 


CHRONICLE. 
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ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS. 


SEND FOR A 


PEL OL (hg 


from the Large in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


st Manufacturer 


21, 


——= <a z= = 
PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 
The above are without exception the most useful kind of 

Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 

possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 

the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. S and price riage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing casesfree £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, oy ss 5 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, = ** aa 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 610 0 


The | glass is nailed “and puttied in. 


Re LAL LED AY & COZ, 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London 4zgent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


= HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 

of every description. 

in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &e. 


Hot- water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Cireulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalozus, 3s. 


GARDEN ROLLERS. 
Double Cylinder. Single. 
20 by 18in.50s. 16 by 1 
22 by 20in.d5s. | 18 by 
24 by 22 in. 65s. 
26 by 24in.80s. 


LAWN MOWERS. 

All the best makes in stock: 
Excelsior, Invincible, Godiva, 
Shanks’, Green’s, Ransome’s. 

GARDEN SEATS, TABLES, 

WIrReEwork, TOoLs, &c. 

Swing Water-Barrows. 
15 Gall... 30s. | 30 Gall... 46s. 
20 Gall... 36s. | 40 Gall....54s. | With loose top, as shown ¢ 
DEANE anv CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CAT. ROGER 

(the most complete published) free by Post. 
All ties Carriage Paid to any Station. Discount for Cash. 


DEANE & CO. 


46a, a LL ONDON BRIDGE. 


22 by 22 in.52s. 
WOOD BARROW. 
Well made andcheap .. eae 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Iines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
By csinn ne, Oc8 x6 | CeO pO 0 
Gk Sg AOU eek Or ONG 
ee BUS oo MOOD 
8 aaht 0. 5 ONO. 5010,10..6 
Si, Nn MOMS REMMoONMMY te (Orly O 
10) 1) 0) OMGMON Olean s (0 .lll 6 
11 9 4) h O OC RGNN22- yr. 7. 0 120 
ey es © TO) Be saumagm Oy G 
Tea. 0 % Cl le eee @ 
A OE Oh Bs ues on OE 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 

If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
SS 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 

26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 

THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 

This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 
See 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BIRTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MuST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisurne Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EES.—All who Grow Plants or Fruit should 
have Bees. ‘‘The most practical work that has ap- 
peared” (The Field) is Webster's Book of Bee-Keeping. ‘‘ We 
believe this is the first really practical, well written, and low 
priced work of the kind yetissued.”—Poultry. Price1s.,cloth 1/6. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


ERNS.—The newest Book is Druery’s 

CHOICE BRITISH FERNS, descriptive of the many 

beautiful variations of common Ferns, and instructions for 
their cultivation, splendidly illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d. 
London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester, 


Farms to be Let, 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
ae WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free, Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


BOULTON & PAUL 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-0z. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGHTS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J. Grson, for the last eight years Head 
Gardener to Sir L. M. 8. Pirxinaton, Bart., of 
Chevet Park, has been appointed Head Gardener 
to E. W. Sranrrorts, Esq., Kirkhammerton 
Hall, York. 


Mr. S. Brewoop, late Foreman in the gardens, 
Effingham Hill House, Dorking, has been ap- 
pointed Head Gardener to T. NarBurGH, Esq., 
Summerfield House, Elstree, Herts. 


Mr. C. Pacer, late of Fern Lodge, Bracknell, 
has been appointed Gardener to H. P. Lus- 
CHALLES, Hsq., The Highams, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Mr. W. Witson, for some years Foreman at 
Dropmore, Maidenhead, has been appointed 
Gardener to W. Barron, Hsq., Sefton Park, 
Slough. 


Mr. E. Hopeson, late Foreman at Ash Grove, 
Sevenoaks, has been appointed Head Gardener 
to G. W. Witrrams, Esq., Piggott’s Manor, 
Latchmore Heath, Elstree, Herts. 


ARTNER, Practical or Amateur, WANTED, 

with small Capital to develop Nursery. Good position. 

Long lease. Four miles from Covent Garden.—FELIX, 57, 
Crystal Palace Road, East Dulwich, S8.E. 


ANTED, 2 HEAD WORKING 

GARDENER (others kept), who thoroughly under- 

stands his duties. Wages £1 and cottage ; 2 tons of coal yearly. 
—Mr, GIBSON, Schamel, Sittingbourne. 


ANTED, a HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER, for a Gentleman’s Establishment, where the 
chief part cf the produce is sold.—Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent in all branches, including Packing Fruit and Flowers, 
and Making Bouquets, Wreaths, &c., and with special know- 
ledge of Growing Chrysanthemums, Roses, Violets, and Stove 
Plants. Must be a married man, and between 30 and 40 years 
of age.— Address, enclosing photograph, to J. P., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, capable of 

Managing Small Nursery. Several Houses. Plants, 

Fruit, Tomatos, and Cucumbers Grown. Three others em- 

ployed. Married, no children, Must be practical and tho- 

roughly reliable. Good residence on the place.—Apply with 
full particulars, E. L. GALES, Wells, Norfolk. 


ANTED, as SECOND GARDENER, a 
married man. Without family preferred. Must be 
experienced in Indoor and Outdoor Gardening. Will be 
required to milk and take charge of Cows, &c. Wife must be 
agood Laundress. Wages, 27s. per week, with lodgings on the 
premises, milk, vegetables, and gas. Goodreferencesrequired. 
—Apply by letter to W, F., The Manor House, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, single, Houses, 

energetic, well recommended by Gardener. Wages 

£1, no bothy.—J. H. VALLANCE, The Gardens, Redland 
Lodge, Bristol. 


Outdoor Nursery Foreman and Salesman. 
ANTED, a competent MAN as above. Must 
be a good Budder and Grafter, and thoroughly experi- 
enced in General Outdoor Nursery Management.—Apply in 
own handwriting, stating wages expected. to B. MALLER 
AND SONS, Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


ANTED,aSECOND ORCHID GROWER, 

for the Trade. Only an experienced man need apply. 

State wages.— CRISPUM, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a good strong working young 
MAN, not under 20 years of age, to work on Pleasure 
Grounds and in Kitchen Garden, and make himself useful. 
Only those whose character can bear strict investigation need 
apply.—F. H., The Gardens, Harewoods, Bletchingley, Red 
Hill, Surrey. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, a thorough steady and trustworthy 

young MAN, to take charge of the Greenhouses. 
Wages 15s. per week, with bothy.—R. DOVER, High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


ANTED, as SHOPMAN, a qualified man, 

to take charge of Counter in Retail Trade. Must haye 

fair knowledge of all-round business.—State salary required, 

with references, to C. DALEY snp SON, Seedsmen, Coleraine, 
Treland. 


VRE a thoroughly efficient CLERK, 
in a high class country Nursery. Well up in the 
Seed and Bulb ‘Trade, and able to prepare Nursery and Seed 
Catalogue in first-class style. Must be methodical and trust- 
worthy,—Address full particulars, age, wages, experience, &e,, 
G. G., Gardeners’ Chromele Office, 44, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A VACANCY will shortly occur for an 

INVOICE CLERK, who has had good experience in 
the Nursery and Seed Trade; also for a SHOPMAN, well up 
in all departments of the business, —Apply, stating age, 
qualifications, and salary required, to LITTLE anD BALLAN- 
TYNE, Carlisle. 


ANTED, as SECOND CLERK (several 
being employed), a steady, painstaking Man, accus- 
tomed to the general routine of Counting-house Work. A~ 
comfortable and progressive appointment. None need apply 
whose character will not bear the strictest investigation.— 
Give particu'ars of engagements, age, and wages expected, 
re cuomes S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
ondon. 


Floral Mounter and Saleswomen 
\ ANTED, smart and skilled. Call.—W., 
Earl's Court Entrance, Italian Exhibition, 11 o’Clock, 
from Tuesday. 


W ANTED, Gardeners and Others, to accept 
AGENCY for our CHOICE CEYLON TEAS, to Sell 
among Private Families. We give 6d. per pound on the 2s. 
(wonderful value) and pay carriage. Weekly earnings 40s. 
Apply for samples, free-— UNITED TEA GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Union Court, E.C. (Est. 1877.) Name paper. 


WANT PLACES. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating rt. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remittung is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. _ 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always in a 
position to RECOMMEND MEN 
of the /ighest respectability, and thoroughly practical at 


their business. All particulars on application.—Telegraphic 
& Postal Address ‘‘DICKSONS, Chester,” 


Head Gardeners, 

aj (CUBES LAING anp SONS can at present 

recommend with every confidence several energetic and 
practical MEN of tested ability and first-rate character. Ladies 
and Gentlemen in want of GARDENERS and BAILIFEFS, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Single- 
handed Situations, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 
Forest Hill, London, S.E. 


i ICHARD SMITH anpd CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JouN DowNnI® (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ARDENER (HzAp).—Age 41, married, no 
family ; thoroughly practical in all branches. Highly 
recommended.—B., Mrs, Crockford, High Street, Hanwell, W. 


ARDENER (Hxap).—Age 30, married, no 
family; seventeen years’ practical experience in all 
branches. Orchids, &c. Highest recommendations.—State 
wages, and all particulars to J. A., 48, Foxhill Road, Redlands, 
Reading, Berks. 


ARDENER (Hxap).—Age 30, single at 
present; fi teen years’ experience in all branches. 
Highly recommended by his present employer, with eight 
years’ good character as Foreman.—W. FISHER, 6, South 
Cottages, York Road, Weybridge. 


plc tet Merino NE 
( 1 NEE (Heap).—Age 40; thoroughly 

practical in all branches. Early and Late Forcing, 
Stove Plants and Orchids. Eleven years in present situation. 
Highly recommended.—T, L. BAILEY, Holt House, Mill- 
houses, Sheffield, é 
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( } ARDENER (HxEap); age 30.—D. Dowprs- 

WELL, The Gardens, Newlands, Sittingbourne, Kent, is 
at liberty to engage with any Lady or Gentleman requiring 
a thoroughly practical man. Fifteen years’ experience in 
large establishments, Good references. 


ARDENER (Hzeap).— Age 30, married 


when suited ; sixteen years’ practical experience in all 
branches of the profession, .Good characters from present and 
previous employers.—W. ELY, Belle Vue Cottage, Braintree, 
Essex. 


ARDENER (Hzxap).—Age 40, married 
eight years, nofamily ; previously with Viscount Cran- 
brook, C. S. Mortimer, Esq. ; sixteen years with Sir C. Pigot, 
Bart. Exhibiting at London and Brighton. Son of T. 
Marshall, Head Gardener forty years to W. Peel Creighton, 
Esq.—G. MARSHALL, 39, Thrale Road, Streatham, S.W. 


ARDENER (HxEap).—Age 38, married; 
Scotch. Twenty-one years’ experience in good esta- 
blishments. Successful Grape, Peach, Strwberry, Cucumber, 
and Cut Flowers for continuous supply Grower. Experiented 
in Laying-out Ornamental Grounds. Good testimonials.—A., 
45, Queen's Road, Notting Hill, W. 


aE (Heap Worxine).—Age 29, 


single at present; Foreman in two large establishments. 
Highly recommended. Experienced in all 
68, Langdon Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


OnE (Heap Worxina).—Age 30, 


married; thorough experience in all branches. Six and 
a half years’ good character.—H. PHILLIPS, Borden Wood, 
Liphook, Hants. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtna).—Age 30; 

thirteen years’ practical experience in all branches. 

Eight years’ good ch iracter.—G. HAWKES, 3, Myrtle Cottages, 
Streatham, S.W. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Workxtna).—Age 43, 

' married; thorough general experience in four Noblemen’s 
Establishments. G character. Cattle understood. — J. 
SLATTERY, Wellington Road, Winton, Hants. 


eee (Heap Work1na).—Age 46, 


married, no family ; well experienced in Early and Late 
Forcing, Grapes, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Stove and 
Greenhouse, Flower and Kitchen Garden, &c. Highest 
characters.—D. B., 8, Myrtle Terrace, Chase Road, Southgate. 


eee et (Heap Worxtna).—Age 30, 


single; practical in Fruit, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Highly recommended by late 
and previous employers.—G. C., Hadlow Place, 2, Anerley 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


= Ee (Heap Worxina).—Age 38, 


married, no incumbrance; good Vine Grower, and all 
other Fruits, and a first-rate Plant Grower, including Orchids, 
Kitchen Garden, &c. Excellent character.—F. D., 1, Broome 
Avenue, Levenshulme, near Manchester. 


oN ER (Heap Worxtna). — Middle- 


aged, married; eighteen years in last situation, ten 
previous. Thoroughly practical in all branches. Highest 
testimonials from late employer who is anxious to recommend 
him,—J. 0. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


ee (Heap Worx1na), where four 


or five others are kept.—Age 36, married, two children, 
youngest age 9; thoroughly understands the profession in all 
its branches. Abstainer. First-class references. Four years 
in last situation; six and a half years previous as Head. 
Satisfactory reason for leaving —MARSHALL, 3, Albert 
Terrace, Castle Hill, Ealing, W. 


(GARDENER (Heap Worxina).—Age 36, 


married ; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical experience 
in the Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Orchids, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Flower and Kitchen Garden- 
ing, Early and Late Forcing. Highest references. GARDENER, 
Crow Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


jo ER (Heap, or good SinGE-HANDED), 


—Age 35, married, no family; experienced in all branches, 
Five years’ good character and ability.—T. W., 22, Orleans 
Road, Twickenham. 


G ARDENER (Heap, or good Stneie- 


HANDED).—Age 32, married, no family; sixteen years’ 
practical experience in all branches. Excellent chara ter.— 
GARDENER, 11, Haverstock Road, N.W. 


(GARDENER (Haan, or StIncLE-HANDED).— 


Good Grape Grower. Stove and Greenhouse Plants and 
Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Twelve years’ excellent 
peterence =U: WHITEMAN, Lambton Street, Chester-le-Street, 

uriam. 


( u ARDENER (Hap, or good Sxconp).— 

Experienced in Vines, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, &c. Good character.—J, Di; 
18, Elthorne Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


ee 
( ao (Hzeap, or good SEconpD).— 

Age 38; experienced in Vines, Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Wife good Laundress. 
—¥. KETTLE, Cornwall House, Mount Avenue, Ealing. 


ARDENER.—Age 36, married; thoroughly 
understands Vines, Peaches, Melons, Stove, Greenhouse, 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, &c. Good character.—W, ey 
Church Road, Winchmore Hill, N. 


(Ta ee 
ARDENER.—Age 32, married, no children ; 
well up in Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. Three years’ 
excellent character; five previous.—J. P., 7, Barnwell Road, 
Brixton, 8.W. 


ranches.—J. H., 


ARDENER; married; no encumbrance.—A 

GENTLEMAN recommends a very respectable, efficient, 

and hard-working man, as above.—W. S., A. D. Robertson, 
Esq., Caen Leys, Ashtead, Surrey. 


ARDENER.—Mr. Tittyarp, Gardener to 

the Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, 

can with confidence recommend his late Foreman, Joseph 

Hughes, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a good practical 
Gardener.—Apply at the above address. 


(GARDENER, thorough SINGLE-HANDED, or 


where more are kept.—Understands Vines, Melons, &c. 
Good character.—F. FRAMPTON, Merley Gardens, Wimborne. 


( } ARDENER (SinGLE-HANDED).—Age 25, 

single; over five years character. Would not object to 
Horse and Trap.—A. H. COLLINS, Berners Hill, Flimwell, 
Hawkhurst. 


( - ARDENER (Srnete-HanpED).—Age 26, 

married; experienced in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Vines, Foreing, &c., Flower and Kitchen Garden. Total 
abstainer. Two years’ excellent character from present em- 
ployer; nine years’ previous.—F. E., 4, Charles Terrace, King’s 
Road, Mortlake. 


(GARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED, or UNDER),— 


Age 26, single; experienced [Inside and Out. Abstainer. 
Good references.—F. P., 2, Duke Street, Deal. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER, or FORE- 

MAN.—Fifteen years’ experience. First-class Grower of 

Plants and Cut Flowers. Good references. —G., 66, Elm 
Street, Cardiff, South Wales. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 30, 

married; all usual stuff for Market, Ferns, Bouvardias, 

Cyclamens, Cut Flowers, Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Mush- 
rooms,—A, R., 2, Bedford Terrace, East Finchley, N. 


To Nurserymen. 
PROPAGATOR (Softwooded) and GROWER. 
—Well up in the Propagating and Growing Pelargo- 
niums, Bouvardias, Double Primulas, Cinerarias, Poinsettias, 
Fuchsias, &c.; general Bedding Plants, and a fair knowledge 
of Ferns and Stove Plants.—G. W., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR or GROWER—Age 27, 
married ; good experience, home and elsewhere. Wants 


appointment. Best references. —LAMBERT, Balham Hill 
Nursery, S.W. 


OURNEYMAN (Frrsr), in the Houses, in a 


good establishment.—Age 25; good character.—G. L., 
The Gardens, Kempshott Park, Basingstoke, Hants, 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 23; 


seven years’ experience, Good references,—E. DAVIS, 
Oreat Cornbow, Halesowen, Birmingham. 


ARDENER (SineLe-HAanvEp, or UNDER). 

—Age 28, unmarried; understands Kitchen and Flower 

Garden. Good character, and satisfactory reason for leaving. 
—J. DAMON, Buckland Cottage, Parkstone, Dorset. 


( ; ARDENER (Sxrconp).—Age 24, single; 

understands Stove, Greenhouse, and Kitchen Garden. 
Over tive years’ highest reference.—F. HARMER, Weston Park, 
Stevenage, Herts. 


ARDENER (Srconp), in a good Gentleman's 
place.—Age 28; understands his work well. Please 
state wages to J. J. H., 1, High Street, Farnborough, Kent. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 24; 


four years’ good character. Well recommended.— 
PTERIS, West Hill, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or Inside 

and Out, in good Garden. Six years’ experience, Good 

references.—J. ROSE, Gardens, Normanby Park, near Don 
caster. 


OURNEYMAN.—Six years’ experience in the 

House*. Good character from present and previous 

situations.—E. M. POTTER, Albany Road, Hersham, Walton 
on-Thames. 


ARDENER (Sreconp); age 27.—Mr. W. 
HOLLINGSWORTH, The Gardens, Tuam Court, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, can with confidence recommend P. 
Martin, who has been with him two and a half years. 
Abstainer, 


ARDENER (UnpEr or Srconp), in the 

Houses.—Age 24; several years’ experience. Indoors 

and Out. Good references.—J. GRISDALE, 109, Walton 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a Gentle- 

man’s Garden or Nursery.—Age 21; five years’ experience. 
Good character.—A. TROTI, Yew Tree Cottage, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 21; 
six years’ experience in the Stove and Greenhouse and 
Fruit Houses. Good references. Distance no object.—A. 
MILLAR, Lealands Cottage, Groombridge, near Tunbridge 
Wells. 


(47 BDENER (UnvrR), Inside or Out.— 


Age 19; three and a half years’ good cha-acter.—S, 
BARKER, Sunny Hill Vineries, Tittleover, near Derby. 


OURNEYMAN, or Srconp.—Age 23; two 
years in the Houses here. Abstainer.—T. BAR3ON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


( } ARDENER (Unpzr), in a Gentleman’s 

place. — Age 23; three years’ character; five years’ 
previous.—DODD, Warwick Terrace, South Holmwood, Dork- 
ing, Surrey. 


( FEDERER (UnpER). — Age 21; 

years’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years in pre- 
sent situation. Excellent character from present and previous 
employers.—G. T. R., 19, Percy Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex, 


seven 


To Head Gardeners. 
ARDENER (Unper); age 19—Mr. W. N. 
THURSTON, Witton Park Gardens, North Walsham, 
Norfolk, can highly recommend a steady and industrious young 
man to any Gardener requiring an Under Gardener. Has 
been in these Gardens six years.—Apply as above. 


( ; ARDENER (UnpeEr), or JOURNEYMAN in 

the Houses in a Gentleman’s Gareen.—Age 23; ten 
years’ experience in Fruit, Plant, and Vegetable Growing. 
Good reference.—UNDER, Crow Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


JOREMAN, or MANAGER, to grow for 


Market Grapes, Peaches, Strawberries, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, and Cut Flowers of every description. 
First-class references.—W. ARMSTRONG, Charlton Cottage, 
St. Mary’s Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


PPOREMAN: in the Houses, or General.— 


Age 26; eleven years’ experience in good establishments, 
chiefly under Glass. Highly recommended.—J. J. H., Little 
Graven Hurst, Bolney, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 29, single ; 
thirteen years’ experience gained in four good establish- 
ments. Two years Foreman in previous place. First-class 
references.—T. S., 6, Trinity Mews, Bessborough Gardens, S.W. 


fOREMAN,—Age 25; twelve years’ practical 
experience. Well up in Fruit and Flower Culture, 
Forcing, &c. Five years’ good character from last place.— 
Address, with particulars, H.. DEE, Mr. Wagstaffe, Amberley 
Court, Stroud. 


ROREMAN, Inside or Out.—Age 29; fourteen 
years’ good experience iu Fruit and Plant Growing, 
Forcing, &c. Well recommended from present and previous 


employers.—W. K., 2, Hadlow Place, Anerley Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E, 


JPOREMAN or SECOND in a Private Establish- 
ment.—Age 25; ten years’ experience. Character will 
bear strict investigation.—F. B., Weill Cottage, Chislehurst, 
Kent. 


FOREMAN, PROPAGATOR, or GROWER 

of Roses, Fruit, and General Market Stuff.—Well up in 
Cut Blooms. Good Salesman. Could take charge.—X. Y, Z., 
Mr. W. Teal, Pesterngate, Hull. 


[MPROVER, Inside or Out.—Age 19; strong, 
willing, and life abstainer, with a fair knowledge. Good 
references.—J. H. R., J. Townsend, Florist, &c., Putney, S.W. 


[MEROVER, in the Houses.—Age 21; five 
years’ experience in present situation. Good character, 
Bothy preferred._CHARLES GRAY, The Gardens, Lilford 
Hall, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience. 
Well up in Seed, Plants, and Nursery Stock.—J. H., 
The Birches, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, a situation to 
take charge of Nursery. Well up in Growing Plants and 
Flowersfor Market. Single-handed preferred. Good character 
from present employer. ‘otal abstainer-—J, WELL, Mr. C. 
Carnall, Barkby Thorpe, Leicester. 


O SEEDSMEN and OTHERS.—A respect- 

able young man requires a situation in the above. 

Eight years’ experience in first-class House.—M. H., Lower 
Farm, Kensal Green, W. 


O MARKET NURSERYMEN.—Wanted a 

situation in a good Nursery ; used to Tomatos, Cucumbers, 

and Cut Flowers.—A., Mrs. Walton, Westbourne, near Ems- 
worth, 


T° HEAD GARDENERS.—Mr, Cuannrne, 

Gardener to Colonel Loyd, Lillesden, Hawhurst, Kent, 
is desirous of recommending a young man (age 24) suitable 
for either Kitchen Garden or Pleasure Ground, or to Assist 
in Houses, &c. 


M ANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 


Shopman.--Age 30, married; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses. Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb Trade. First-class references.—DUPLEX, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


j4;0 RES T E R.—A Scotch Forester seeks a 

situation. Is thoroughly capable in ‘all branches, also 

in general Estate Work. Best references.—BRITi:AN AND 
SON, Waterloo Nursery, Salisbury. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 


Glad Tidings.—Some constitutions have a tendency to 
rheumatism, and are, throughout the year, borne down by its 
protracted tortures. Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts 
with warm brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Oint- 
ment. They will find it the best means of lessening their 
agony, and, assisted by Holloway’s Pills, the surest way of 
overcoming their disease. More need not be sai! than to 
request a few day's trial of this safe and soothing treatment, 
by which the disease will ultimately be completely swept 
away. Pains that would make a giant shudder are assuaged 
without difficulty by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remedies, 
which comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and calming 
the excited nerves, 
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JOHN BLAKE'S 
PATENT SELR-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS 


RAISING 


SIN nO, gall OWENS: 
RAILWAY STATIONS, MANSIONS, FOUNTAINS, 


FOR 


WAT 


FOR THE 


VILLAGES, 


FARMS, &c. 


NO COST FOR MOTIVE POWER, 


WHICH IS OBTAINED FROM A STREAM OF WATER PASSING 
THROUGH THE RAM. 


IRRIGATION, 


ER 


UU: <= 


Ti 


= : =f 
This Ram will force up 200,000 gallons 
per day to medium heights. 


The patterns 


vary with the different sizes. 


BLAKE'S RAMS HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED 10 


The Duke of Connaught. 

The Maharajah of Kashmir. 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

The Duke of Westminster. 

The Duke of Cleveland. 

The Duke of Portland. 

The Duke of Sutherland. 

The Marquess of Ripon. 

The Marquess of Downshire. 

The Marquess of Aberzavenny. 

The Marquess of Londonderry. 

The Earl of Devon. 

The Earl of Derby. 

The Earl of Gainsborough. 

The Earl of Ilchester. 

The Earl of Romney. 

The Earl of Granard. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Earl of Caledon. 

The Earl of Lichfield. 

The Countess de Morella. 

The Dowager Lady Williams Wynn. 
Lady Henry Cholmondeley. 

Lord Hothtield. 

Lord Londesborough. 

Lord Galway. 

Lord Lecontield. 

Lord Ribblesdale. 

Lord Hatherton, 

Lord Leigh. 

Lord Raglan. 

The Rey. Lord Scarsdale. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux. 

Lord Bridport. 

Lord Clifden. 

Lord Boyne. 

The Hon. A. C. G. Calthorpe. 

The Right Hon. T. Sotheron-Estcourt. 
The Hon. R. More O'Farrell. 

Sir William Ventris Field. 

The Hon. George Kenyon. 

The Rey. Hon. E. T. St. John, Bletsoe. 
Admiral Sir George Broke-Middleton. 
Sir Frederick A, Millbank, Bart., M.P. 


Major-General Sir H. M. Havelock-Allan, Bart. 


Major-General Fielden, Witton Park. 
General Mackenzie, Foveran House. 

Gen. Gerard Potter Eaton, The Pole. 

Sir James Robert Walker, Bart. 

Sir Henry A. Hoare, Bart., Stourhead, Bath. 
Sir William Fielding, Bart., Feniscowles. 
Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., of Menzies. 

Sir Humphrey De Trafford, Bart. 

Sir Michael Robert Shaw-Stewart, Bart. 
Sir Henry W. Ripley, Bart., Acacia. 

Sir Michael Arthur Bass, Bart., M.P. 


Sir W. C. Worsley, Bart., Hovingham Hall. 

Sir Kenneth Smith Mackenzie, Bart. 

Sir William Eden, Bart. 

Sir Thomas ©. C. Western, Bart. 

Sir John Shelley, Bart. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. 

Sir Edward Bates, Bart. 

Sir Edmund Buckley, Bart. 

Sir A. Woodiwiss, Derby. 

Colonel Starkie, Lovely Hall. 

Colonel Milligan, Cauldwell Hall. 

Colonel Towneley, Towneley, Lancashire. 

Colonel Hargreaves, Maiden Erleigh. 

Colonel Tremayne, M.P. 

Lieut.-Col. Loyd, Lillesden, Hawkhurst. 

Edward Macnaghten, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Run- 
kerry. 

Colonel Mitford, Mitford Castle. 

Colonel Leyland, Nantclwyd Hall. 

Colonel France-Hayhurst, Davenham Hall. 

Colonel R. R. Jackson, Lostock Hall. 

Colonel J. E. Foster, Sanson Seal. 

Major J. F. Trist, Tristford, Totnes. 

Major Hardman, Rawtenstall. 

Major Bird. Crookhey, Lancaster. 

Major J. R. H. Crauford, Craufurdland Castle. 

W. Bramley-Davenport, Esq., M.P. 

V. F. Benett-Stanford, Esq., M.P., Pyt House. 

C. F. H. Bolckow, Esq., Marton Hall. 

John Hick, Esq., M.P., Mytton Hall. 

Hamer Bass, Esq., M.P., Needwood Hall. 

Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, Esq., M.P. 

Geo. Courtauld, Esq., M.P., Halstead, Essex. 

Godfrey Hawksworth Wentworth, Esq., 
Woolley. 

Captain Gandy, Skirsgill Park, Penrith. 

Captain Townshend, Wineham. 

Captain Bosanquet, Broom-y-Close, near Ross. 

Messrs. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. 

Henry Sandbach, Hsq., Hofodunas, Abergele. 

The ener rl C. W. Holbech, Farnborough 
Hall. 

The Rev. B. Hallowes, for Muggington Village. 

The Rev. H. J. De Salis, Portnall Park. 

The Rev. E. G. Edwards, Trentham. 

C. H. Mainwaring, Esq., Whitmore Hall. 

G. H. Pinckard, Esq., Combe Court. 

J. W. Temple, Esq., Leyswood, Groombridge. 

Edwin Waterhouse, Esq., Feldemore. 

W. Bickford-Smith, Esq., Travarno. 

John Taylor, Esq., The Rocks, Bath. 

The Trustees of the late John Taylor, Esq., 
Ashwicke, 

William Roundell, Esq., Gledstone, Skipton. 

Henry Simpson, Esq., Meadowfield, Whitby. 


THE FOLLOWING AMONGST OTHERS :— 


Archibald Dunn, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

L. Hanmer, Esq., Deanwater, Wilmslow. 

W. H. Hornby, Esq., Poole Hall, Nantwich. 

H. R. Tomkinson, Esq., Reaseheath Hall. 

Thos. Grey, Esq., Mitford, Northumberland. 

Alexander Hartley, Esq., Pendle Forest. 

Fortescue W. K. Long, Esq., Dunston Hall. 

Messrs. Scott & Edwards, Railway Contractors. 

Hy. Whitehead, Esq., Hassel Hey, Tottington. 

W. J. Stephenson-Peach, Esq., Hulland Hall. 

H. C. Moffatt, Esq., Goodrich Court, Ross. 

James Ormrod, Esq., Pen-y-Lan, Ruabon. 

W. R. Adamson, Esq., Rushton Park, Battle. 

J. T, Dillwyn-Llewelyn, Esq., Penllergare. 

F. Bacon Frank, Esq., Campsall Hall. 

Chas. Page Wood, Esq,, Wakes Hall, Essex. 

C. W. Kellock, Esq., Highfields, Audlem. 

Edwin W. Streeter, Esq., F.R.G.S., Sackville 
Place. 

Quintin Hogg, Esq., Holly Hill, Southampton. 

John Bowes, Esq., Streatlam Castle, Durham. 

Alexander Henry Browne, Esq.,Callaley Castle. 

Bernard Husey Hunt, Esq., Compton Paunce- 
foot. 

J. A. Darlington, Esq., Bourton Hall, Rugby. 

St. Lawrence’s College, Ampleforth, Yorks. 

A. C. Phillipps-de-Lisle, Esq.,Garendon Park. 

J.J. Jones, Esq., Abberley Hall, near Stourport. 

W. M. Ince-Anderton, Esq., Euxton Hall. 

Charles Eccles, Esq., Stentwood, Honiton. 

George Barbour, Esq., Bolesworth Castle. 

C. B. E. Wright, Esq., Bolton Hall. 

Edward L. Tomlin, Esq., Angley Park. 

T. F. Twemlow, Esq., Betley Court, Crewe. 

Chas. C. Capel, Esq., Foots Cray Fisheries. 

R. Andrews, Esq., Prestbury Hall, Cheshire, 

John Hampson, Esq., Ullenwood. 

Richard Smethurst, Esq., Ellerbeck Hall. 

Edwin Grundy Wrigley, Bsq., Howick House. 

C. R. Collins, Esq., Strath Culme House, Hele. 

S.S. White, Esq., Manor House, Wethersfield. 

The Corporation of Blaekburn. 

J. Barnes, Esq., Contractor, Chatburn and 
Hellefield Kailway. 

G. Redmayne, Esq., Brathay Hall, Ambleside. 

Thomas Mason, Esq., Alkincoates Hall, 
Colne. 

Basil Sparrow, Esq., Gosfield Place, Halstead. 

R. o Leycester, Esq., Toft Hall, near Knuts- 
‘ord. 

Fred. Lyon,Esq., Seighford Hall, near Stafford. 

Lovatt Ayshford-Wise, Esq., Clayton Hall. 

John Walker, Esq., Mount St. John, Thirsk. 

Henry Alison, Esq., Park Hall, Chorley. 

John Pennington, Esq., Emmott Hall. 

G. Bayley-Worthington, Esq., Sharston Hall. 


JOHN BLAKE, 


ENGINEER, ACCRINCTON, 


LANCASHIRE, 


Dayid Russell, Esq., Silverburn, Leven. 
T. F. Ashe, Esq., Ankelow Hall, Cheshire. 
Hilton Greaves, Esq., Ankelow House, Audi m. 
The Castle Brick Company, Northop, Flnt. 
The Leyland and Farrington Gas Company. 
Benjamin Chaffer, Esq., Monkhall Quarries. 
Charles Hill, Esq., Rockhurst, Sussex. 
Edward Singleton, Esq., Preston Deanery. 
W. Hensman, Esq., Flint Hill, Winwick. 
Thos. Barber, Esq., Eastwood, Notts. 
J. R. Shaw, Esq,, Arrowe Park, Cheshire. 
Thos. Townley Townley-Parker, Esq.. Cue: den. 
John Fielden, Esq., Grimston Park, Tad- 
caster. j 
The Rev. Canon Bridges, The Avenue, Bwell. 
Dr. G. W. Mould, Loxley Hall, Uttoxeter. 
A. Stead, Esq., Woodley, Romsey, Hants. 
John Rowe Bennion, Esq., Nursted House. 
J. Spender Clay, Esq., Ford Manor, Surrey. 
The Guardians of the Sheffield Union (New 
Workhouse). 
The Stockport District Waterworks Company. 
The Bridgnorth Union Rural Sanitary Autho- 


rity. 
The North Bierley Local Board Sewage 
Works. 


Richard Mercer, Esq., Sandling Place, Maid- 


stone. 

James Smithells, Esq. (Caledonian Railway), 
Rivington. 

Chas. J, Ebden, Esq., Baldslow Manor, 
Hastings. 


T. H. Sidebottom, Esq., M.P., Etherow House. 

Messrs. J. & T. H. Sidebottom, Snowshill 
Manor. 

J. A. Sidebottom, Esq., Hadfield, Man-hester. 

George Lane-Fox, Esq., Branham Park, Tad- 
caster. 

The Misses Carew, Haccombe House. 

F. E. Eastwood, Esq., Enton Park, Witley, 


Surrey. 

E. H. Nicholson, Esq., Beech Hill, London- 
derry. 

A. J. Cholmley, Esq., Newton, Rillington, 
Yorks. 

James Chadwick, Exg., Hints Hall, Tam- 
worth. 

T. H. Lees, Esq., Guilsborough House, Guils- 
borough. 

St. John Blacker-Douglas, Esy., Elm Park, 
Killylea, 

The Rev. J. Cardwell-Gardner, Butler’s 
Marston. . 

John Godber, Esq., Whyburn Farm, Huck- 
nall. 


Edward Lister, Esq., Swarthdale, Ulverston. 


EINCLAND. 
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Regt, as a Newspaper. f PRICE 3d. 
WITH SUPPLEMENT-| Post-FREE, 33d. 


ERNS—FERNS—FERNS.—To the Trade.— 
PTERIS TREMULA, ready for 48’s, 12s. and 14s. per 100; 
small do., 10s.; PTERIS CRETICA, PTERIS MAGNIFICA 
CRISTATA, 10s. and 12s. per 100, On rail free, cash with order, 
40,000 of the above in 60’s and thumbs, price per 1000 on appli- 
cation.—J. E. SMITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough 
Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R, SILBERRAD anpD SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name, 
EO BUNYARD anv CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 
AXTONS NEW STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


~ULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris) —A 

certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 

&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for ls. 3d. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :-— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ee anv BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOJCE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. Peferences given. 


ee LUDLOW HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY’S ANNUAL SHOW will be held in the Castle 

Green, Ludlow, on THURSDAY, August 16. Special Prizesare 

offered for Collections of Fruit, Apples, Potatos, and Vegetables. 
T. J. SALWEY, Hon. Sec. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
HIOOrER. AnD CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices, Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


ae HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be 
held in Bowood Park on the 23rd inst., when Prizes to the 
value of ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY POUNDS will be 
offered. Amongst others are the following, open to all 
. England :— 
12 Vars. Stove and Greenhouse Plants, £15, £10, £5. 
9 Ornamental Foliage Plants, £10, £5, £2 10s. 
8 Exotic Ferns, £4, £2 10s., £1 10s. 
36 Roses, Cut Flowers, Cup or £3, 50s., 30s. 


GANDY FLORAL and HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY (Open Show). 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, POULTRY, CAGE 
BIRDS, &c., will be held at Sandy, Bedfordshire, on FRIDAY, 
August 31. PRIZES upwards of TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY POUNDS. Ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants in 
flower.—Ist Prize, £12; 2nd, £8; 3rd, £1; 4th. £3. Plant 
vans horsed free of charge from Sandy Station to Show ground, 
distance only 300 yards. Schedules on application to 

W. GREEN, Secretary, Sandy, Beds. 


ATH AUTUMN SHOW, held at time of visit 
of ‘‘ The British Association,” WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, September 5 and 6. Amongst the Prizes offered are for— 
12 Foliage Plants, Ist, £6; 2nd, £4; 3rd, £2. 
12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants, 1st, £12; 2nd, £8; 3rd, £4. 
8 Dishes of Fruit, Ist, £5; 2nd, £3; 3rd, £2. J 
12 Bunches of Grapes, six varieties, Ist, £10; 2nd, £6; 3rd, £3. 
And 7 other Classes for Grapes in varieties. Prizes in pro- 
portion. Special Classes for Hybrid Orchids, Ferns, and other 
Plants. Entries Close September 1. For Schedule, apply to 


BENJ. PEARSON, Sec. 


14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


ORSALE, Two SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, 
Height, 17} feet, and 16 feet. Price, £16, 
Apply, A. H, BOWLES, Temple Court, Guildford. 


NV ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent arden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chuice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—*t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


N ELONS, NECTARINES, GRAPES, &c. 
—Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 
well packed fruit of the above. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C. 


ANTED, delivered in Glasgow, on morning 
of 21st inst., large quantity of ROSES, in half-blown 
state; also Yellow, White, and Scarlet Cactus and Bouquet 
DAHLIAS and other CUT FLOWERS. 
State quantities and price at once. 
Also quotations for choice CUT FLOWERS and ORCHID 
BLOOMS for delivery at same time. 
THYNE'S, 
83, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


_, Pansies. | 
WANTED, Fifty Varieties, two plants of a 
sort, of the best show sorts. Send price and par- 
ticulars to the HEAD GARDENER, Hartwell, Hartfield, near 
Tunbridge Wells. 


W ANTED, Specimens and Half-specimens of 
KENTIAS FOSTERIANA and BELMOREANA.— 
State particulars and prices to 
W. WEFKS, Nurseryman, 440, Fulham Road, S.W. 


ANTED, Runner Plants of STRAW- 
BERRIES Noble, King of the Earlies, Waterloo, and 
Captain. State quantity and lowest prices. Also ECHE- 
VERIA FARINOSA, FUCHSIAS Minnie Banks, Annie, and 
England’s Glory ; Bedding GERANIUM Cuttings. 
H. CANNELL anp SONS, Swanley, Kent, 


| OMAN HYACINTHS, Lilium candidum, 

Narcissus, Paper White and Double Roman, Anemone ful- 

gens, &c,—Bulbs in splendid condition, from Louis Bremond fils, 

Ollioules. Inspection invited, orsamples sent on application to 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement on page 149. 


qu FLORISTS’ FLOWER SEEDS. 
Sutton’s Begonia Sutton’s Cyclamen 
Sutton’s Calceolaria Sutton’s Gloxinia 
Sutton’s Cineraria Sutton’s Primula, &c. 
The finest strains in existence. 
Price LIST Post-free. 

Sutton’s Seeds Genuine only direct from 

SUTTON anp SONS, Reading. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


ges SEEDS, MEXIKANI, new and rare, 
of great interest and value to Botanical Gardens, Seeds- 
men, and Cultivators, to be had of 
ERNST BERGE, Niirnbergerstrasse, 10, Leipzig, Germany. 


“ Now IN BLOOM,” in great perfection, large 
quantities, ‘* MRS. REYNOLDS HOLE,” the most 
beautiful of all BORDER CARNATIONS. Ins 
or blooms gratis and post-free to likely purchas 
DICKSONS (Limited) Nurseries E 
Telegraph and Postal Address —‘* DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ULBS—Dutch and French.—The cheapest 
and best in the Trade. New LIST now ready. 
JOHN R. BOX, East Surrey Bulb Warehouse (established 
60 years), Croydon. 


M® DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s. 6d. per doz 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars or 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


Pansies, Violas, and Begonias. , 
OHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie 
& Laird), Beechhill Nursery, Edinburgh, begs to intimate 
that his famed collections of the above are now in full flower. 
Quality only grown. Inspection invited. 
N.B.—BEGONIAS, seedlings of the finest sorts, in 3-inch 
pote, 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 


etion invited, 
nd admirers. 


a ppli- 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


HEAP BULBS.—Weare this season offering 
First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public LIST, Free, now ready. 
J. R. PEARSON anp SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
Messrs. MERTENS And CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained, 
ANT. ROOZEN anp SON'S New Work, ‘* Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from 1t by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 lb., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s, 3d.; 23 1b., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO. (Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES awnp CO, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHI£L ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, August 4, page 121. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7718.) 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, August 15, at 
half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a Fine Collection of ORCHIDS 
in FLOWER and BUD, including four splendid plants of 
Ccelogyne Massangeana, rare hybrid and other Cypripediums, 
Cattleya Gaskelliana, Odontoglossum Alexandree, Phalzenopsis 
Sanderiana, Cattleya Sanderiana, and other fine things. Also 
a fine importation of Leelia monophylla, rare Disas, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7719.) 
VALUABLE IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, August 16, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precisely, an importation of CATTLEYA HAR- 
RISONIANA, just received in yery good order, collected in a 
new district, and having many fine varieties and forms amongst 
them. It is a wonderfully free-blooming Cattleya, of great 
beauty. 

Also an importation of CATTLEYA ELDORADO, in good 
condition : manv distinct species will be found in this lot. A 
few lots of CATTLEYA SUPERBA SPLENDENS, a fine impor- 
tation of LYCASTE SKINNERI, in yery fine condition. 

Also importations of the following :— 

Oncidinm crispum Odontoglossum nebulosum 

>, Forbesii Cattleya Bowringiana 
», leuchochilum Lelia purpurata 
>» miciropogon Aérides Fieldingii 
>, Species Saccolabium Blumei 
Cymbidium eburneum Dendrobium nobile 
Cattleya citrina », densiflorum, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Dutch Bulbs.—Trade Sales. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his FIRST SALES of DUTCH BULBS this season, 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
August 20, 22, and 25, at half-past 12 0’Clock precisely each day, 
and will consist of extensive consignments of first-class Bulbs 
specially lotted to suit. the Trade and other Large Buyers. 
On view mornings of Sales and Catalogues had. 


The “ Woodlands,” Cheshunt. 

By order of the Executors of the late W. G. Rowlett, Esq. 
M ESSRS. CRAWTER anv SON are in- 
ai structed to SELL by AUCTION on the Premises on 
TUESDAY, August 14, at 1 o'Clock precisely, the whole of the 
Outdoor Effects, comprising the valuable and choice COLLEC- 
TION of ORCHIDS, quantity of AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 
magnificent specimen EPIPHYLLUMS and CARNATIONS, 
Pot ROSES, STOVE PLANTS, FERNS, LILIUM AURATUM, 
GARDEN SEATS, WATER BARROW, a quantity of TOOLS, 
LAWN MOWER, POTS, COCOA-NUT FIBRE, and numerous 
other effects, 

May be viewed day prior to Sale (the Orchids at any time 
by Cards only), and Catalogues had of Messrs. CRAWTER 
AND SON, Cheshunt; and 4, Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


Monday, Thursday, and Saturday Next. 
DUTCH BULBS. i 
Special Trade Sales. 


MN ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 

- 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY NEXT, August 13, 16, and 18, at half- 
past 11 o’Clock precisely each day, extensive consignments of 
first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 
and other BULBS from HOLLAND in excellent quality, and 
specially lotted to suit the Trade and other large Buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
ESTABLISHED and IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 


NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside. E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, August 14, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of R. B. White, Esq., 
a large quantity of IMPORTED ORCHIDS in splendid con- 
dition, consisting of Cattleya gigas var. Sanderiana and im- 
perialis, C. Trianze from a good district; Oncidium lucidum 
and O. hramerianum, and Oncidium species, dried flowers of 
which will be shown; Chysis, Gongoras, Catasetums, &c. The 
whole of the plants are in excellent condition, and amongst 
the importations will be found numerous very fine specimens. 
Also about 50 lots of CATTLEYA MENDELII, established 
plants. The Sale will include a choice assortment of well 
grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, also various IMPORTED 
ORCHIDS, including Lelia purpurata, L. elegans, Oncidiums, 
&c,, other properties. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday, August 29. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE of 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECE1VE NOTICE OF ENTRIES 
as soon as possible. 


Belsfield, Windermere. 

IMPORTANT CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the well- 
known collection of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
by order of the Executors of the late H. W. Schneider, 
Esq., without reserve, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS will 
SELL the aboye by AUCTION, on the Premises Bels- 
tield, Bowness, on Windermere, on WEDNESDAY and THURS- 

DAY, August 29 and 30, Fuller particulars will appear next 

week, 


Friday Next, August 17. 

IMPORTANT UNRESERVED SALE of the Second and 
Remaining Portion of the well-known COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, formed by F. A. Philbrick, 
Esq., Q.C., of Oldfield, Bickley, who is relinquishing the 
cultivation of Orchids, i 


i ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY NEXT, August 17, athalf-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
without reserve, the Second and Remaining Portion of this 
well-known COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
The plants are in exceptionally healthy condition, and this 
Sale includes a remarkable collection of promising Odontoglos- 
sums (unflowered, several celebrated varieties having appeared 
among them), as well as some of the finest forms of Cattleyas, 
especially Trianze and Gigas, and many choice Masdeyallias. 
Among the principal items may be mentioned :— 


Aérides affine roseum Masdeyvallia Veitchii gigantea 


s, Godefroy 5, Superba 
», Houlletianum », Chelsona hybrid 
Vanda suavis Veitchii ,, splendida yOTGs 
Zygopetalum Dayii Cattleya Mendelii grandis 
Grammatophylum Ellisii 3). superba 
Cirrhopetalum Cunninghamii », gigas Sanderiana 
Angrecum citratum, special », Mossice kermesina 
form », Burton Constable yar, 
Cattleya Triane alba », aurantiaca 
>» », Aurora >, Warneri rubra 
>» » Huterpe Phaleenopsis amabilis, includ- 
» » Hardyana ing picta and many 
>», 9», Russelliana fine varieties 
», superbissima, and », Marie 
other superb vars. ;, Dayana 
Leelia elegans », Lowii 
>, Stelzneriana » grandiflora (Java and 
>, Schilleriana Borneo varieties) 
», anceps Schroderiana », sumatrana 
», Stella, and other white >, Sanderiana 
forms » Stuartiana 
Masdeyallia Harryana leta », schilleriana (many 
», Splendens grand forms) 
>, sanguinea », Casta 
>» Magnifica », leucorrhoda 
>, atro-sanguinea 
ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 


Alexandree, magnificent yarie- 
ties, including roseum 
Guttatum flayom 


Wilckeanum,and otherhybrids 
Neevium majus 
Pulchellum monstrosum 
Horsmanii Cervantesii Decorum 
Ruckerianum Pescatorei, grand forms, &c. 
The plants may be inspected on the Premises on presenta- 
tion of ‘Catalogue, and will be on view in the Sale Rooms on 
the morning of Sale. Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Kingston, Surrey. 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 


IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 


Preliminary Notice. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, (firstin one lot, and if not thus sold, then in separate 
lots), the Valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the Kings- 
ton Nursery, Kingston, containing a total area of 2 acres, with 
the modern detached Freehold Residence, 22 Greenhouses and 
numerous Outbuildings, and the Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, the desirable Freehold House and 
Shop in Thames Street, Kingston, now utilised as a Seed Shop, 
with 2 Cottages and Stabling adjoining, also the several Lease- 
hold Nurseries known as the Kingston Hill Nursery, containing 
an area of 12 acres 3 roods 10 perches, the Nursery in Park Road, 
Norbiton, area 10 acres, and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long 
Ditton, area 15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. 

The Purchaser or Purchasers will have the option of taking 
the Stock in the respective lots at a valuation to be made in the 
usual way. 

May be viewed. Particulars and Plans obtainable at the 
Mart ; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.; and of the Auctioneers and Surveyors, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone. 


The Ascot Nurseries, Berks.—Preliminary Notice. 


WAS: PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


desire to announce that they have been instructed by 
the present Proprietor, who is relinquishing the business 
solely in consequence of continued ill-health, to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT, in one Lot, as a going concern (unless 
an acceptable offer be made previously), the well-known 
property situate and being the ROYAL NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berks, established for so many years, together with a detached 
Residence, about 40 Greenhouses, numerous Trade Buildings, 
and 21 Acres of Land. The whole of the extensive collection 
of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and General Nursery Stock, 
will be included in the purchase. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Auctioneer, who will be pleased to hear from any gentleman 
desirous of negotiating for the property by private treaty. 
Auction and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Annual Trade Sales of Greenhouse Plants. 


NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE ano MORRIS 
desire to announce that these ANNUAL SALES are 
arranged as follows :— 
Sept. 13.—At Mr. P. Ladd’s, The Nurseries, Swanley Junction. 
17.—At Mr. H. B. May’s, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper 
Edmonton. 
18,.—At Messrs. B. Maller & Son’s, Burnt Ash Lane Nur- 
series, Lee. 
19,—At Mr. J. Fraser’s Lea Bridge Road, Nurseries, E. 
20.—At Mr. J. Maller’s, Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield 
Highway. 
21,—At Messrs. Gtegory & Evans, Longlands Nursery, 
Sidcup. 
5, 27.—At Mr. J. Maller’s, Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham, 
The Auctioneers will be glad to forward Catalogues of these 
Sales on application, 


” 


URSERY FOR SALE. — The 52 years’ 
Lease of a capital little Nursery of 2 Acres, with Glass- 
houses, Stable, and small compact Residence, between Putney 
and Wandsworth. Rent, £50. 
Agent, Mr. FRED. W. GLAZIER, 1, Park Side, Hyde Park 
Corner, W. - 5 


OR SALE, small FLORIST’S BUSINESS. 

Rent £35, part let off, lease 24 years. For full particulars 
apply, W. A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ge. BE SOLD, in the Country, an established 
FLORIST and SEED BUSINESS.—Particulars, J. D. G., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


South of England. 
pce GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries, £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two cottages inclusive, £150 
@ year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex, 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 
ie BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. AnD G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


O LET, in the Midlands, Small, Compact 
MARKET NURSERY, comprising excellent Dwelling- 
house and Outbuildings, 4 Glasshouses, all heated with Hot- 
water, large garden, well stocked with Fruit Trees in full 
bearing ; within easy reach of three markets. Possession at 
Michaelmas. Rent £45. Good reasons for leaving. 
Address R. E., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


OYAL CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. F 
Instituted 1809. (Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1824.) 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, September 5 and 6. 
FRUIT. 

1. Collection of twelve dishes of Fruit—to consist of three 
dishes of Grapes (not less than three yarieties), two 
dishes of Peaches, and one dish of each other kind of 
fruit; Pine-apples and Bananas excluded.—Ist, 120s. ; 
2nd, 80s. ; 3rd, 40s. 

(These prizes are presented by the Corporation of the 
City of Edinburgh.) 

2. Collection of eight dishes of Fruit—not more than two 
dishes of Grapes (black and white), and one dish of 
each other kind of fruit.—lst, 60s. ; 2nd, 40s.; 3rd, 20s. 

3. Collection of twelve dishes of Hardy Fruit—not more than 
two dishes (distinct varieties) of each kind, and all 
must be grown out-of-doors.—lst, d0s.; 2nd, 3)s.; 
3rd, 15s. 

4, Collection of twelve dishes of Fruit, grown in an orchard- 
house—not more than two dishes (distinct varieties) of 
each kind; Grapes excluded.—1st, 50s.; 2nd, 30s. ; 
8rd, 15s. 

5. Eight bunches of Grapes, at least four varieties (1st prize 
presented by Wm. Thomson & Sons, Clovenfords).—1st, 
200s. ; 2nd, 100s.; 3rd, 60s.; 4th, 30s. 

6. Four do. do., distinct yarieties.—1st, 60s.; 2nd, 40s. ; 


7.*Iwo ’ do. do., Muscat Alexandria (1st prize presented 
by Convener White).—Ist, 40s,; 2nd, 20s.; 3rd, 10s. - 


Re (Buds) GENERAL JACQUEMINOT. 


—Price per 100 or 1000 Buds—other sorts also, on appli- 
cation.—GRAY AND SONS, Brox Nursery, Chertsey, Surrey. 


RIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS, — 
Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb ; 
strain, ls. 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CALCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order. 
JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


AVENDER.—Orders taken now. Samples 
i and price on application. 
GIBBINS, Lyncombe Vale Nursery, Bath. 


G TR A awe ee ee 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anp SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


ARDENERS, &c., requiring PEAT, SAND, 
LOAM, POTTING COMPOST, GARDEN NETTING, 
RAFEIA, MATS, &c., in large or small quantities, will save 
25 per cent, by sendiug for our List of Prices, post-free. 
BRINKWORTH anv SONS, Reading. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, Sc. 

BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 6d. per bushel; 4s. 4-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack, 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 3% ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM, MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALILTE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb. ; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anp CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E, 
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EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


Double Roman and Paper- -white Narcissus. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEY HAVE RECEIVED THEIR USUAL CONSIGNMENTS OF 


THE ABOVE VALUABLE BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING, 


And will be pleased to receive Orders for immediate delivery. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


By Special 


FINEST QUALITIES. 


Sealed Warrants. 


eT 
“ a pee 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


EARLY FLOWERING NARCISSUS, 
AND ALL OTHER BULBS FOR EARLY FORCING. 
SEEDS OF ALL SORTS FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE. 


Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogues post-free. 


12S 8 cop 5 Ap a Bk 0 8 Botte 


( LIMITED ), 


ROYAL,’ 


NURSERIES AND SEED ESTABLISHMENTS, 


CHESTER. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gaodener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘* Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 

Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—*‘I have given ita trial,and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 

To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d.. 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER C0., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


or post-free‘ 1s. 9d., 


i fi aA HAAR ef f 
Sold ix in Peles 6d. and 1s. each, ue im 
SEALED BAGS ONLY, 


7 7 tb; 141b. 281b. 56 1b. 1 crt. 


2/6 4/6 1/6 12/6 20/- 
CLAY & LEVESLEY, 


TEMPLE MILL LANE, 
STK ATFORD, LONDON, E. 


C.&L. alsosupply Crushed Taice Bone Dust, PernviamGieaane 
Sulphate of Ammonia, and Nitrate of Soda, in best qualities only, 


TAVEA McD 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


; Two PrIzE MEDALS. SS 
es THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .,, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous .4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid ~ 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST i per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only a 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... -._ Is. lb.; 28 lb., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 


CHUBB'S “ PERFECT” FER- Iy BaGs. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for ———-?_ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 141b, 281b. 561b. 1 ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 1/6 3/- d/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/-— 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra lar, e° Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 ‘sacks, 30s. > Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order, 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; ; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 

os FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, Is. per bushel. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 

MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST,— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


SILVER SAND, PEAT, and LOAM.—The 


best in England, for Sale, in Rail waly Truckloads, loose, 
or in sacks, at moderate quotations. 
We SHORT, Horticultural Co., Midhurst, Sussex, 


15s. per half 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


‘Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2Sibs, & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 41bs.6/8, 6 lbs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN < 


Is vastly superior to any other, 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


> Circulars giving all particulars &: copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application, 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


( : ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees ; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


Gea keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade, 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 
To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 

mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 

delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 


for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers, have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


id alll al ah il EN LO Fl Ca Fea i 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Its lasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured, 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents, 


For Price Lists and particulars of 
The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.C.A. HOSE CO, (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


en HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
55, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
application. 
Experienced Werden sent to any part of the Kingdom, 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anv SONS are offering Arch- 
e@ angel Mats lower thanany other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free,—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec.; 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 


Chiswick, London, W. 
80 OO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 

9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6@. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


H B MAYS SPECIALTIES. 
e FERNS. 

All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
im yarious sizes; also many new and rare species and varieties. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 
Including Madlle. Carle, A. Alegatiére, Miss Joliffe, Dr. Ray- 
mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unusually fine this season. 


CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 


CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 
IVIES. 
Madrensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 


PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE, 
An immense stock: plants yery healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 


H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 
Stations: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


To the Trade. 

|p neuals TREMULA.— Special Cheap Offer.— 

Splendid stuff, in 48's, at 6s. per dozen. No charge for 
packing, &c. 

H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


Palms, clean and healthy. % 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine conditi n; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Sue INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


EAST LOTHIAN INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 
HOMAS METHVEN anv SONS 
offer their choice strain of the above, in five varieties, 
viz., Scarlet, Purple, White, Crimson, and White Wall-leaved, 
at Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each colour. Price to the Trade on 


application. 
By Royal Warrant, Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the Queen, 
Edinburgh. 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP ! 
ca,  ENCLISH BULBS CHEAP! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
TRIS, &c., free on application. 


Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, ls. 

None genning unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
hs enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


Se? . PATRONAGE. 
Tae 


HIBITION 


The Grandest Floral Display 
in London. 


Open to the Public every day (Sundays excepted) from 
June to September, 9 2.10. to 7 p.m. daily. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
OUR EXHIBITIONS OF BECONIAS 


Have been celebrated for their varied beauty 
and extent for the past few years, but the 
COLLECTION now on view is superior to any 
of the kind ever yet seen, both in single and 
double varieties, the shades of colour being quite 
indescribable, and must be seen to be appreciated, 


All lovers of flowers are cordially invited. 


Nearest Railway Stations are Catford Bridge, Mid Kent 
Line (S.E.R.), from Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
and London Bridge; and Forest Hill (£.B. § S.C.R.), from 
Victoria, Kennington and West End, Croydon, §c.; also from 
Liverpool Street. 


JOHN LAING & SONS, 


Begonia Specialists, Nurserymen, 
and Seedsmen, 


FOREST HILL. LONDON, S.E. 


DICKSONS GENUINE 
FARM & GARDEN SEEDS 


FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 
Carriage Free by Post or Rail. 
PRICED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
“ROYAL” SEED WAREHOUSE, 


CHESTER. 


ORCHIDS. 


(ee UNDERSIGNED, Sole Agent for the 

United Kingdom, for CARLOS TRAVASSOS, Rio de 

Janeiro, begs to announce to the Trade generally, that he is 

open to Receive Orders for every description of Brazilian Orchids. 
For CATALOGUES, terms, &c., please address, 


A. H. GRIMSDITCH, 
5, CLAYTON SQUARE, LIVERPOOL. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 


varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


_CARTERS’ 
TESTED” SEEDS 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


Price, Post-free. 


CABBAGE. et. 
CARTERS’ EARLY HEARTWELL ...| 1 6|6&1 0 


Acknowl dged to be the finest Early 
Cabbage in cultivation, 

CARTERS’MAMMOTH BEEF-HEART | 1 6 
The Best Main-crop Garden Cabbage 
in cultivation, 


LETTUCE. 


CARTERS’ GIANT WHITE COS... 
DUNNETT’S GIANT WINTER COS ... 
CARTERS’ LONGSTANDER ... 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


ONION. 


GIANT ROCCA .., a5 wee cco || 
GIANT WHITE TRIPOLI ... cos |} iL 
GIANT MADETRA ot oo || 


6&1 0 


moto 
(oNeorerKer) 


won 


ROYAL SEEDSMEN BY SEALED WARRANTS, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


See the best Catalogue out. 


STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, 1s., 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. 

ALLAMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, Crotons, Gar- 
denias, Ixoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., 1s., 
and Is. 6d. each; larger plants if wanted. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINIZEFLORA and POINSETTIAS, 9d. 
each, 6s. per dozen. 

CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 12s. 
per dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, coming in bloom, good plants, 1s. 
each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 

GERANIUMS, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large 
plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller 
plants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
soft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in larger pots, 6s. and Ys. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 

er doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, 1s, 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. . 

BOUVARDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s. per dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per doz.; IVIES, 6s. perdoz. The best of all times 
now to plant these. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE, 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham; 
Stamford Nurseries, Bowdon ; 
10 and 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense— Quality fine— Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


aa 


SELECT LIST FREE @} 


SAMPLE OF PLANTS 
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WEBBS’ SEEDS 


From Rev. H. J. BULL, Roborough 
Rectory, July 25, 1888. 
“‘Please send me a ls. packet 
#) of Emperor Cabbage Seed. All 
who have seen if in this neigh- 
bourhood agree that they do not 
know its equal.” 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR CABBAGE, 
6d. and 1s, per packet; 1s. ae we ounce. 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE... «. 8d. per ounce. 
ENFIELD MARKET CABBAGE ..._... Sd. Sur 
EARLY RAINHAM CABBAGE C ese “+f 
RED DUTCH or PICKLING CABBAGE .. a oar is on 


Per oz. 

ONION. Per pkt. s. d. 

WEBBS’ RED GLOBE TRIPOLI ... sche GELS 20 
LARGE FLAT RED TRIPOLI oon ee On9 
GIANT ROCCA.. aes eos are OCLs 10 
WHITE LISBON 0 6 


Free by Post or Rail. 


Smee ihe Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


Pee AW BER ELE S. 
CHARLES TURNER 


Can now supply strong Runners of all the leading varieties. 
Descriptive LIST sent on application. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, SLOUGH. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 


Wurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


ARAWAY CO. offer 12 of the above, best 
named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s, cash. 


GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


SEEDLING PLANTS 


OF CHOICE 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 


in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff, from our superb strains of Choice Florists’ 
Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 
Per dozen.—s, 
AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 
for blooming next season ... 2 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of beauti- 
fully spotted and tigred flowers ... 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice named 
flowers ... per 100, 10s. 6d. 
CARNATIONS, yellow ‘ground ‘varieties... 
Cc hybrida, from a grand strain, per 100, 10s.6d. 
1, large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s superb double, per 100, 16s. 
+, Chater’s superb double, extra strong plants 4 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties +.  per100, 10s. 6d. 1 
+ sinensis, splendid | mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 2 
»» sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white Sma 
»» sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour 3 
»» sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d. i 
», sinensis, double-flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for 2s. 3 6 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 
pots, per 100, 45s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DANIELS BROS.,, 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


U 
NORWICH. 


& 


mon noe coe 8D 
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TO THE 


HORTIGULTURAL TRADE. 


Hes for some years past, owing to the 

particular nature of my business as a 
Horticultural Agent, recognised to the fullest 
extent the absolute importance of securing speedy 
transit and quick delivery, in the case of all 
plants sent from the Continent to England and 
vice versa ; and having myself suffered great in- 
convenience, annoyance, and loss from causes 
which could easily have been avoided, had the 
shippers entrusted with plants possessed any 
practical knowledge of their nature and require- 
ments, I beg to inform you that, my business 
with the Continent having become so extensive, 
I am now obliged, in self defence, to take up the 
business of a 


SHIPPING AND FORWARDING ACENT. 


I am so well aware of the serious consequences 
of a few hours frost in the case of plants left on 
the wharf for a night—as frequently happens— 
and which by a little care in warehousing can be 
easily avoided, to the great benefit of sender and 
buyer, that I have determined in future to give 
all such details my closest personal attention, and 
beg you to recognise the advantages which will 
thus be gained by your shipping all your con- 
signments to this country through me. 


I have secured admirable premises for this 
branch of my business at 12, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C., and with the 
available accommodation at the various wharves 
for the proper and prompt warehousing of the 
most tender plants, am in a position to assure you 
that I possess every facility for conducting the 
business in a manner that I am sure will give 
satisfaction to those who may favour me with 
their patronage and support. 


WILLIAM DENMAN, 


7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 


The Business will be carried on under the style of 


DENMAN & 60., 


HORTICULTURAL, SHIPPING, AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS, 


12, COOPER'S ROW, CRUTCHED FRIARS, 


LONDON, E.C, 


TELEGRAMS—OLEKMA, LONDON. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


N EW HDT TT ON, 
Corrected up to Date, 
THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W, RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1888. 


THE ROSE SHOWS OF 1888. 
RE is quite clear that there is one subject on 

which it will never do to prophesy in 
England, and that is the weather; we see how 
often the forecasts issued by the Meteorological 
Department are wide of the mark, and so we need 
not be surprised if those of us who can only 
make guesses are often wofully wrong. Thus I 
had ventured to say that there was every pros- 
pect of a good Rose season, and so, when I wrote, 
there was; but on looking forward I believe 
that I cautiously added an “if”—if we do 
not have some thunderstorms; and now that 
the Rose show season is over I think the 
epithets “ aggravating ” and “ disappointing ” are 
those which are most applicable to it. I 
have seen a good many Rose seasons, but I do 
not ever remember one more irritating to the 
exhibitors (of whom I am not one) than the 
season of 1888 has been. Societies whose exist- 
ence depends on the gate-money, exhibitors 
who have desired to gain honours in the strife, 
and lovers of the Rose who have wished to see 
for themselves the best productions that the skill 
and intelligence of our growers have been 
enabled to produce, have all alike had to suffer 
disappointment. Some societies have been fortu- 
nate in securing a fine day, but many have had 
to hold their shows in the midst of heavy showers 
and sloppy meadows, while in some cases the mis- 
haps have been especially worrying. 

It may give some idea of the character of the 
season, and how it has affected the Rose shows, 
when I mention that the number of entries at the 
Metropolitan Show of the National Rose Society 
at the Crystal Palace numbered 534 (the largest 
number ever recorded at any Rose show), while 
the number actually staged was 306. It will also 
show who were most affected, when we find that 
in the higher classes both of traders and amateurs 
there were few absentees, but that as we come 
down to the lower and smaller classes the falling 
out was most decidedly marked. This was 
notably the case in the Tea and Noisette divisions, 
in the larger classes of which the exhibits were 
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only less than the entries by two or three, 
while in the smaller classes they were reduced 
by nearly one-half; but the falling-off was 
most noticeable in the classes for light-coloured 
Roses, or what are called fair-weather Roses. Thus 
in the class for twelve blooms of Her Majesty, it 
was reduced from ten to one solitary exhibit. The 
sume held true of Niphetos. The class for twelve 
blooms of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam was reduced 
from fifteen to three, while that for A. KX. Wil- 
liams was reduced one-half only—from nineteen 
to ten; and of dark velvety Roses from twenty- 
one to nine. The same held good at nearly all 
the shows that I have attended, and in some 
cases it must have been most trying to the 
patience of the exhibitor. Thus one looked 
forward to a great contest between North and 
South at Darlington, when it was hoped that 
Messrs. Grant, Whitwell, Hall, Pemberton, and 
others would have tried their prowess. They had 
all entered, but Mr. Grant had to telegraph that 
a storm had completely destroyed his Roses; 
and what must have been most trying was that 
half a mile on either side of his garden it was 
perfectly fair, while, as I have already stated, 
Mr. Whitwell had not one Rose in bloom in his 
garden, although he has once taken the Challenge 
Trophy at the Metropolitan show on the first 
Tuesday in July. 


When we come to the quality of the Roses I fear 
that we must state of the season generally that it 
was distinguished for “mediocrity.” In calling to 
mind the flowers I have seen there are no stands 
which dwell in one’s memory as in former years—no 
blooms that linger in one’s mind as a “joy for ever.” 
There have been good boxes of blooms, and some 
fine individual flowers, but that is all that can be 
said, I fancy, concerning them. There were some 
dark coloured flowers—old favourites—which came 
quite to the front, such as “General Jack,” as he is 
familarly called, Charles Lefebyre, Prince Arthur, 
a son of the General’s, but very much darker; while 
the light coloured Roses, or rather those which are 
very full, suffered terribly. I have been surprised to 
find how well such flowers as Baroness Rothschild, 
Merveille de Lyon, and White Baroness have with- 
stood the most drenching rain, while flowers like 
Monsieur Noman, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam and Her 
Majesty were simply balls of rotten leaves, making no 
attempt to open, and defacing the beds with their 
unsightly buds. It is very difficult to judge as to 
Teas, as to whether they have been grown under 
gass or not. Where there is a house, of course 
the exhibitor has a great advantage, and some 
of the best stands were aided by flowers so 
grown. In many cases they were skinned—that 
is, all the outer petals which had been discoloured 
were stripped off—of course greatly disfiguring them, 
batrendering them at the same time presentable; still 
they were only half Roses. It was, however, on the 
whole very wonderful how, in the midst of such 
weather as we have had, such clear blooms could 
have been produced from plants which one knew to 
be grown in the open—clearly evidencing how much 
the culture of Tea Roses has advanced. 


There were two subjects connected with Rose 
showing concerning which a good deal was said at 
various times and places during the show season. 
The first was the question of amateurs selling Roses. 

' This subject was very much discussed some years 
ago, and was brought under the consideration of 
the committee of the National Rose Society,anda rule 
was framed prohibiting persons who “habitually ” 
sold Roses from exhibiting in the amateurs’ class. 
It would appear, however, that arather narrow inter- 
pretation has been given to the word, and that what 
some consider habitual others consider only occa- 
sional. It is said, and said with justice, that a gentle- 
man’ who buds his 1000 or even 500 every year, and 
in order to make room for them sells off his 
old stock, fights at a great advantage those who 


never sell, and that it matters little how he does 
this—whether he has an auction and so disposes of 
them, or hands them over to a neighbouring 
nurseryman, he is virtually a trader and not an 
amateur ; while many say it destroys the pleasure of 
Rose showing when you know you are competing 
with men who thus handicap you in the race. Very 
strong things have been said, and I presume that we 
shall hear more about it; but I hope and believe, 
whatever steps are taken will be made in a con- 
ciliatory manner, and that the good feeling of those 
who are supposed to do these things will lead them 
to change their method of showing and growing. 

Another subject about which exhibitors’ minds 
seemed to be very much exercised was what is called 
“pot hunting,” z.¢., exhibitors being more regardful 
of the amount of money they can get than the honour 
and glory of the warfare; and that thus, instead of 
exhibiting in the classes in which the number of 
the plants they grow would seem to place them, 
they go down to lower classes, and by their 
big battalions overpower them. It is possible that 
an amateur, who grows under 200 Roses may 
show a twelve that will beat the exhibit of one who 
grows 1000; but it is not likely, and if he does, he 
deserves immense credit for his pluckiness. Now no 
rule that a society can make can prevent this. The 
National, in order to give all a fair chance, made a 
number of small classes, and yet, withal, many ama- 
teurs are to be found exhibiting in these classes who 
ought not to think of it. I remember some years ago, 
at the Crystal Palace exhibition of the National 
Rose Society, one who was currently reported to 
grow 10,000 trees setting up a stand ina class of six, 
eliciting the caustic remark, “I think it would be very 
nice were they to make a class of three for Mr. ae 
but as I have said, no rule that can be made can 
meet such cases—they must be left to the honour 
and good feeling of English gentlemen, although I 
cannot but think that if the “‘ National ” were to 
pass a resolution condemning the practice it would 
haye a good effect. 

I hope to follow these notes up with some on the 
new and semi-new Roses that haye been exhibited, 
although not in the number one might have expected 
or hoped. Wild Rose. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


—— 


EPIDENDRUM NEMORALE (E. VERRU- 
COSUM). 


Tue fragrance and beauty of the flowers of this 
Orchid, together with its free-growing character, 
make it one that may certainly be included amongst 
the comparatively few Epidendrums that are worth 
cultivating. It belongs to that section of the genus 
with short, round pseudobulbs, the flower-spike 
rising from between the two long narrow leaves at 
the top. The flowers, of which ten or twelve occur 
on a spike, measure 3 to 4 inches across, and are of 
a delicate pale rose colour; the lip is prettily veined 
with purple, and in some yarieties has a patch of 
white in the centre, which, however, is absent in 
others. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 4606, as E. verrucosum, a name under which it is 
known in some gardens now. It is a native of 
Mexico, and succeeds well in the intermediate-house 
potted in fibry peat and sphagnum. A plant is now 
flowering at Kew. 


BRASSAVOLA LINEATA. 


A plant of this at Kew has been displaying its 
large white flowers for several weeks past; indeed, 
there are few Orchids whose flowers last longer in 
perfection than these. The whip-like, terete leaves, 
2 feet in length, greatly resemble those of Scuticaria, 
and, like them, grow in a downward direction. The 
sepals and petals are linear, and about 3 inches long; 
the lip is cordate, and measures 1} inch in diameter, 
the whole flower being of pure ivory-white. This 
plant grows and roots freely on a piece of Fern-stem 
or Teak block, and if suspended from the roof its 


flowers and curious habit are shown to advantage. 
The intermediate-house suits it, giving abundance 
of moisture when growing, and a well-marked period 
of rest after growth is completed. 


Cypripepium ParisHit. 


Numerous and popular as are the different forms 
of Cypripedium there are few having a better claim 
to notice than this species, which flowers at this 
season. It is nearly related to C. levigatum, to 
which it bears some resemblance, especially in habit ; 
that species, however, is a native of the Philippine 
Islands, while C. Parishii comes from Moulmein, 
where it was originally found in 1859 by the veteran 
Orchid discoverer after whom it is named. The 
prevailing colour of the flower is pale green; the 
petals, however, which are twisted and nearly 
5 inches long, are dark purple for two-thirds of their 
length; the slipper also has a purplish tinge. The 
apex of each petal is'rounded and edged with short 
hairs. No collection of Cypripediums should be 
without this species, for even out of flower its thick 
dark green glossy leaves make it a very handsome 
plant. It requires to be grown in the warm house. 
W. B. , 

EPIDENDRUM TAMPENSE, Lindl. 


This graceful little Epidendrum has long been 
known in herbaria, having been originally described 
by Lindley, from a dried specimen collected in 
Tampa Bay, Florida — the locality whence it was 
obtained being commemorated in the name given to 
the species. Until the other day I had no evidence 
of its being in cultivation; Mr. James O’Brien, how- 
ever, sent me an Epidendrum to name which had 
been imported from Florida, and which I was able 
to identify with Lindley’s specimens. It is one of 
the few Epidendrums found in Florida, and at 
present is not known from elsewhere. The specimen 
received consisted of a pseudobulb, leaf, and inflores- 
cence, and from it the following notes were taken :— 
Pseudobulb ovoid, small, and narrowed above. Leaf 
narrowly linear, 6 inches long by 4 inch broad 
scape slender, exceeding the leaves, smooth, and 
brownish in colour. Flowers 1} inch across. 
Sepals linear, obtuse, narrowed below, light 
yelowish brown in colour. Petals similar, but more 
narrowed below, light yellowish-brown in colour. 
Petals similar, but more narrowed below. Lip 
white, the front lobe rounded, obtuse, with a number 
of radiating purple lines, which become somewhat 
confluent into a blotch; the side lobes linear with a 
few faint purple lines below. Also the narrowed base 
of the front lobe has. a number of purple lines which 
become almost confluent on the callus. The column 
is greenish-white, with a pair of short, angular teeth 
on the angles, and three to five light purple stripes 
on the back. It belongs to the section Encyclium, 
distinguished by the nearly free lip, and is, perhaps, 
the smallest and most slender species in the group. 
R. A. Rolfe. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 

(Continued from p. 128.) 


PriestLEy: OxyeEN.— Two years more elapsed 
before Priestley found that. But from 1756 Black 
had been a Professor of Chemistry, first at Glasgow 
and then at Edinburgh (which post he held thirty 
years), and he was so assiduous in preparing his 
lectures that he allowed himself no time for investi- 
gation. Of course he had to run much on the 
old lines, as the new discoveries were not yet suffi- 
cient to constitute a new science. Cavendish was 
fully occupied with other researches. 

Priestley was mostly known during his lifetime as 
a Nonconformist divine. One of his biographers 
(Lord Brougham) has said of him that though he 
was trained in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldean, he was only half trained in chemistry, and 
able only to experiment. What a blessing! It was 
experiment that was needed to advance chemistry. 
When living at Leeds in 1767, near a brewery, he 
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had experimented on the “ fixed air ” given off during 
fermentation; had also, in 1772, examined azote, 
and at Birmingham, on August 1, 1774, he made 
his important discovery of the air we now call 
oxygen. He called it dephlogisticated air. The 
following year it was independently discovered by 
Scheele in Norway. He called it empyreal air. 
From the discovery of oxygen the new chemistry 
took its rise. Priestley’s statue at Birmingham 
represents him in the act of making his discovery. 
Tt is on record * that he first obtained it (in a closed 
vessel heated by a burning lens), from minium com- 
monly called red lead (red oxide of mercury). From 
the statue few would know that. But then Newton, 
in Trinity Library, is represented (so it has been 
facetiously put) as making the remarkable discovery 
that you cannot see through a plaster prism ! 

In this same year Stahl found the gas now called 
fluorine, and many others were soon studied. 


CavENDISH—WaArrr, &c. 


Cavendish, who had been studying “ nitrous air” 
and the atmosphere in relation toit, read at the Royal 
Society in January, 1784, his celebrated paper, 
“Experiments on Air,” in which he described his 
experiments that led to the discovery of the com- 
position of water and of nitric acid. Till oxygen 
had been discovered as a separate “air” the union 
of inflammable air (hydrogen) with dephlogisticated 
air (oxygen) to form water could not, of course, be 
known; it was practically a continuation of his 
previous experiments with H, but he now exploded 
it in O instead of air. 

We thus see that in the thirty years following 
(1752) Black’s first observations on “ fixed air,” that 
H, 0, N, had been discovered as distinct airs or 
gasses, that some compounds of C and N were 
investigated, the composition of water was made 
known, and the composition of the atmosphere was 
receiving increased attention. All of these studies lay 
at the commencement of our modern chemistry. 


Datrton’s Atomic THEORY. 


Activity in chemical research had been by this 
time aroused in several centres of civilisation in 
Europe, and many experiments were made. Guyton 
de Morveau, in 1782,t wrote an essay on a new 
nomenclature to represent the then state of the 
science, but the next great step in advance was 
Dalton’s question, What do all these facts mean ? 

Dalton (b. 1766) had from 1796 given considerable 
attention to the constitution of the atmosphere when 
in 1802 he communicated to the Manchester Society 
a paper, “ An Experimental Inquiry into the Pro- 
portion of the several Gases or ‘ elastic fluids ’ Con- 
stituting the Atmosphere.” It is worth noticing his 
analysis, as it is an illustration of the way in which 
analyses were in his time given in percentages :— 


Azotic gas . 75°55 by weight. 

Oxygenous gas ... De ae ae er oe 

Aqueous vapour... ea see ay 

Carbonic acid gas O50" 5, > 55 
100°00 


A great many chemists set about examining the 
constitution of the atmosphere, with different results. 
We now know that it is only the azotic gas (nitro- 
gen) and the oxygenous gas (oxygen) that have a 
constant proportion, while the carbonic acid gas and 
the aqueous vapour and other constituents vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Dalton’s paper, however, has a higher interest. 
In it he mentions that he found that 100 measures 
by weight of common air would combine in a narrow 
tube with 36 measures of pure nitrous gas or with 
72 in a wide vessel—72 is the multiple of 36. The 
combination would take place in no intermediate 
quantity. He subsequently examined the gases 
known as light carburetted hydrogen and heavy car- 
buretted hydrogen, and here he found the carbon in 
the latter double tnat of the former. This set him 
thinking about the proportions by weight in which 


* Phil. Trans., \xv., p. 337. 
+ Observations de Physique, 1782, May, p. 371. 


combinations take place, and he enunciated the view 
that they all do soin some definite proportion or 
some multiple of that proportion. This, which is 
now known as the law of chemical combination in 
multiple proportion by weight, has been so definitely 
established by countless experiments, that it forms the 
foundation of all chemical work. (One illustration 
may make the law clear. There are five distinct 
compounds of N and O known, and the proportions 
by weight of O in them are 16, 32, 48, 64, 80, to 28 
of Nin each case.) A year later he read another 
paper in which he stated what he conceived to be 
the explanation of these facts. The paper was 
entitled ‘On the Absorption of Gases by Water.” In 
it he asks the question, Why does not water admit its 
bulk of every kind of gas alike ?—and his reply is, ‘‘ I 
am nearly persuaded that the circumstance depends 
on the weight and number of the ultimate particles 
of the several gases. . . . An enquiry into 
the relative weight of the ultimate particles of 
bodies is, as far as I know, entirely new.” This 
guess or theory he proceeded to work out, 
and in 1805 published his first paper ‘On the 
Weight of the Atoms of Different Bodies.” 
This theory to account for the law is quite apart 
from the law itself. The law is an established fact. 
The theory may possibly even yet turn out to be not 
the fully true one. Gay-Lussac’s paper of 1809,* 
“On the Combination of Gases by Volume,” for a 
while caused some confusion, especially to Dalton 
himself. Gay-Lussac showed that gases combine 
with one another by volume in proportion of 1 to 1, 
1 to 2,1 to 3, &c., but no intermediate volume. A 
study of the question, which it would take too 
long to enter into, showed that the two lines of 
research were confirmatory, and not antagonistic. 
Dalton’s theory is known as the “atomic theory.” 
The Swedish chemist, Berzelius (who, following 
Richter, was working at the same subject), brought 
out in 1812 his paper “On the Fixed Proportions 
and Weight of Atoms,” based on exact and manifold 
experiments. 

Whatever may be the future of the atomic theory, 
it is accepted as at least “a good working hypothe- 
sis.” Repeated experiments, with instruments of 
delicate precision have been made since Dalton’s 
time. On the theory or assumption that the rela- 
tive combining weights of different “bodies” (as 
Dalton called them) indicates in all known com- 
binations the relative weights of their atoms we 
have our tables of atomic weights of the elements. 


W.S. M. 
(To be continued.) 


HARDY FLOWERS FROM 
HOLLAND. 


Me. C., G. van Tupercen, jun., of Swannenburg, 
Haarlem, has sent another collection of Lilies and 
hardy flowers from his nursery, amongst them a 
handsome spike of L. Hansoni. This species has 
proved itself to be a better garden plant than it was 
thought to be at first. It was at one time con- 
founded with L, avenaceum, and when exhibited for 
the first time at South Kensington it was awarded 
a Second-class Certificate. Later—on June 18, 1878 
—a fine pot of it was exhibited by Mr. G. F. Wilson 
for a second time before the Floral Committee, when 
it received a First-class Certificate. It has since 
proved to be an excellent garden plant, well deserv- 
ing the highest award; in fact, the gravest objection 
to Second-class Certificates is contained in the fact 


that perfectly new plants are seldom shown at their ~ 


best the first time, and a first-class thing may be 
depreciated in value for lack of sufficient material 
to.show its intrinsic worth. The lovely Chionodoxa 
Luciliz, for instance, was passed over the first time, 
and received a First-class award when ample 
material was available. 

L. pardalinum, with stems 8 feet high and seven 
flowers on each, is a noble Lily. We have it in our 
own flower borders, but it has never exceeded 6 feet ; 


* Memoire sur la combinaison des sub tances gazeuses les unes 
avec les autres. Arcueil. Mem. de physique, ii., 1809. 


probably our soil is too dry for it, as it seems to be 
a moisture loving plant. Dr. Bolander, who saw it 
growing in its native haunts in California, describes 
it as a magnificent Lily, attaining a height of from 
6 to 9 feet, at an altitude of about 4900 feet, and 
growing in wet, boggy soil. The petals are yellow, 
densely spotted with purple red dots ; the tips of the 
petals are orange-red, and unspotted. LL. pardalinam 
angustifolium is also sent; it is richer in colour, 
the petals as well as the leaves being longer and 
narrower. L. Parryi came to hand in capital con- 
dition, and grows freely over there. Its clear yellow 
flowers, lightly spotted, are exceedingly pretty. As 
a choice border plant, it takes high rank amongst 
Lilies. It is from the same altitude in California as 
L. pardalinum, and was discovered “in the Potato 
patch of a settler in boggy soil.” 

A yigorous spike of L. Martagon dalmaticum 
shows what an excellent border plant it is; the 
flowers deep purple, faintly spotted. The good old 
L. chalcedonicum is also amongst them. Its 
native habitat is Hungary, and always on the tops of 
the mountains. q 

A spike of L. excelsam was sent to show the vigour 
of this species, the buds were unopened ; but these 
open when the spike is placed in water. This 
has been grown in England on spikes 6 feet high, 
and twenty-four flowers on a spike. 

L. philadelphicum, an interesting and distinct 
species, is well known, and was first grown by Mr. 
Philip Miller in 1757. The flowers are orange-red, 
with blackish red spots. Millerconsidered this and L. 
Catesbzi to be “less hardy than some of the other 
sorts.” 

L. Krameri.—This fine species, or hybrid, wss also 
sent—a deeply coloured form of it. Mr. Baker be- 
lieves it to be a hybrid between L. speciosum and L. 
japonicum; but whatever it is, if is a beautiful 
Lily, and succeeds well in the open border. I was 
talking about this Lily to Mr. G. F. Wilson the 
other day, and he says it has been grown with as 
many as nine flowers on one stem with Mr. McIntosh, 
at Daneeyan, One, two, and three flowers on a 
stem are more frequent. This has large delicate 
pink flowers. This and L. auratum thrive admirably 
in the soil of Rhododendron beds. 

Four more distinct forms of L. Thunbergianum 
show how this useful old species varies not only in 
the colour, but also in the form of the flowers. By 
far the best is a new form introduced from Japan, 
and unnamed. The flowers are well formed, and of 
a decided scarlet shade. 

Pictum is a free-flowering vigorous variety, with 
reddish-orange coloured flowers; sanguineum is 
dark coloured, but the form of the flower itself is 
not good. The darkest variety is grandiflorum, but 
it is a misnomer, as the flowers are not large nor of 
good form. The variety grown in England has 
orange-yellow flowers of good substance. Mr. 
Tubergen’s variety corresponds with our atro-san- 
guineum. 

The silvery variegated form of L. longiflorum is 
a pretty plant for borders or pot culture. A long 
healthy spray of Littonia modesta Keitii is also sent 
with the note, “ Darker in colour and more numerous 
flowers than L. modesta. Against a very warm and 
sunny wall a lovely thing!” 

The flowers are orange-yellow, and one is pro- 
duced at the axil of each leaf. It forms a curious 
tuber as large as a Spanish Chestnut. Tricyrtis 
macropoda is a novel plant for the herbaceous border. 
It is probably a better garden plant than T. hirta, 
which flowers too late in the autumn to do any good. 
It has creamy flowers densely spotted. 

A handful of Brodiea grandiflora shows most 
vigorous development. It was named in honour of 
Mr. J. Brodie, of Brodie, in North Britain. Douglas 
collected it for the Royal Horticultural Society in 
dry plains west of the Rocky Mountains, and it 
blossomed in the gardens of the Society in July, 
1828, in the open border in peat soil. 

A bunch of Ixia Galatea represents the best of the 
late flowering varieties. It has well formed pure 
white flowers with a black centre. 

A few specimens of a bulbous plant with yellow 
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flowers, named Calliprora flava, are sent. It is a 
distinct and pretty hardy plant, not differing in any 
respect from C. lutea. It is another of the intro- 
ductions of Mr. David Douglas from California. 

Some of the scapes have a score of flowers upon 
them. Some trailing growths of Tropzxolum poly- 
phyllum and a big handful of Iris Kempferi com- 
plete the collection. The Lilies are the most remark- 
able, and prove how valuable they are as border and 
pot plants. J. Douglas. 


CLEMATIS JACKMANNI ALBA. 


Some quarter of a century ago I had learned to 
appreciate the extraordinary value of Clematis Jack- 
manni, and when admiring it the exclamation fre- 
quently arose, “What a glorious thing a white 
Jackman would be!” At that time I had just suc- 
ceeded in raising the beautiful set of patens varieties— 
Miss Bateman, Albert Victor, Lady Londesborough, 
Lord Londesborough, and a host of others, all 
lovely, and still holding their own, as they are still 
unsurpassed. I tried all ways I could think of, and 
at last after—I am afraid to say how many—years I 
succeeded in getting a cross between Jackmanni and 
white patens. From this number of seedlings no 
break at all appeared of any importance, except the 
present subject, but it flowered, and I was delighted, 
and showed it to one or two people, and told many 
more; its after history is well known—its hair- 
breadth escapes, almost total loss, its disappoint- 
ments, its condemnations. JI had ‘planted out a 
specimen, and watched its opening flowers, when, to 

oy disgust, it produced a nondescript, dirty bluish 
tbortion. I said “ Propagate no more!” and for a year 
or two I crestfallenly admitted to all my friends that 
Jackmanni alba was a disappointment, and should 
never be sent out. After a time, however, I remem- 
bered the parable of the Fig tree, andsaid “Dig about 
it, and try again.” It was done, and at last, in 1883, 
it appeared in public in its true form. A good 
many thousands have now been circulated over the 
world, and although I have had some very pointed 
questions put to me respecting these abnormals, one or 
tio abusive letters, and one case of a Dutchman who 
refused to pay, I may say that altogether I am quite 
satisfied with my child; but its habit of producing 
the nondescript flowers is very curious indeed. The 
flowers produced from the old wood during the 
mouths of May, June, and July, are double or semi- 
double, solitary, and of a bluish French-grey; while 
those produced from the young shoots, in August and 
September, are single and white, in pairs on a long 
raceme, showing as many as ten pairs and a termi- 
nal on astring. This is one of those freaks of Nature 
which are such sore puzzles to the poor unscien- 
tific ones. It appears to me that the union of the 
blood of patens, a spring-flowering kind, with Jack- 
manni, an autumn type, is complete so far, but that 
a kind of rivalry, if I may use the term, is set up to 
see which type is the stronger. As far as my expe- 
rience has gone, the patens form is never white, and 
only flowers when the old wood is left growing, but 
always appears during May, June, and July, while 
no Jackmanni form is ever seen during those 
months; on the other hand, when the old wood is 
cut away no patens is ever seen, but Jackmanni 
commences and produces a mass of flowers on the 
shoots of the year during August, September, and 
October, as true Jackmanni does. 

I have one other case, perhaps equally curious, 
though different ; the kind named Proteus produces 
large double flowers about June; it then rests a 
month or so, and then commences to flower again, 
producing its second crop of flowers quite single, but 
of the same colour. 

I wish some of the thousands who have grown 
Jackmanni alba would give their experience, because 
it seems to me a very interesting problem, and it 
would be well to know if the plant has perpetrated 
any further freaks. As far as I know, the purple 
Jackmanni never flowers in the abnormal way just 
described with regard to alba, whether allowed to 
flower on old or young wood, though in both cases 
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(purple and white) the four or six parted flowers are 
produced on plants more or less robust. If very 
strong, the first burst of flowers will, many of them, 
be six-parted in both kinds. 

As regards the origin of C. Jackmanni, all I can 
say is that no Clematis approaching the character of 
Jackmanni ever came under my notice through Mr. 
Fortune, either from China or Japan, as far as I can 
remember. Fortunei, Standishii, lanuginosa, and lanu- 
ginosa pallida, and, lastly, John Gould Veitch, were all 
Fortune’s importations. M. Layallée’s notion, that 
C. Jackmanni is the C. hakonensis, a native of 
Japan, is very curious. I myself believe implicitly 
in Jackman’s version against it, but there are so 
many extraordinary things amongst plants, that 
it is not safe to speak positively. There is, for 
instance, the remarkable Cytisus Adami, whose story 
need not, perhaps, be repeated here. 


Spir“a NopirEana—Then in my own case I 
grew Spirea Douglasii (North American) and 
Spirea callosa (China), side by side. The 
plants seeded and fell on the ground, producing a 
crop of seedlings for yards round. The young 
plants were grown on, and a large number produced 
a form about midway between the two species. Dr. 
Lindley named it S. Nobleana; that was strange, 
but the most remarkable thing remains to be told. 
The same plant (identically the same) was raised 
the same year by the late Robert Donald, of Woking, 
and M. Lierval, of Paris; not only that, but Dr. 
Lindley told me he had dried specimens from 
North America agreeing exactly botanically with my 
Spirea. I myself saw the plants growing in Mr. 
Donald’s and M. Lierval’s grounds. Charles Noble, 
Bagshot. 


FUNKIAS. 


SrveraL of these are highly ornamental on 
account of their foliage, and there are few 
things that give a more tropical appearance to 
certain parts of a garden than they do when 
judiciously placed, as, though not of large size, 
they are of bold contour, and very striking and 
effective in the rich hue of the leaves. One of the 
finest in this respect is F. Sieboldi, which is the 
largest of the species, plants of it in suitable soils or 
situations attaining a height of 3 feet, the stems 
being stout and strong, and the foliage somewhat 
heart-shaped, and from afoot to 15 inches across, 
the colour being of a peculiar blue-green with a 
metallic hue, which renders it very distinct. Not 
only is this Funkia a striking object as regards its 
leafage, but the flowers are effective, as they are 
Lily-like in appearance, and are borne on tall spikes, 
where they show off in fine contrast to the foliage 
below. 

There is another species, EF. Fortunei, which 
resembles the one just referred to, but its leaves are 
of a stouter texture and more glaucous in hue. The 
next most noteworthy Funkia in point of foliage is 
F. ovata, the leaves of which are large and broad, 
and the habit of the plant strong and robust. F. 
subcordata is another fine species which has big 
heart-shaped leaves, less ribbed than those of 
F. Sieboldi, and not nearly so glaucous, the 
flowers being creamy white, and borne on shorter 
stems than the others. F. grandiflora (fig. 17, p. 153) 
produces the finest blooms, which are borne 
in tufts on the top of tall spikes, and when fully 
expanded make quite a show. F. lancifolia has, 
as its name implies, lance-shaped leaves, and there 
are many beautiful and interesting varieties of this 
well-known species that are prized for the rich 
markings of their foliage, one being F. lancifolia 
albo-marginata, which has an edging of white round 
the leaves; and univittata, which has the midrib 
marked with the same colours; undulata varie- 
gata is variegated, more or less, all over the surface. 
These last-mentioned look exceedingly well when 
grown in the herbaceous border, but they are more 
particularly adapted for edging large beds, where 
they associate well with other foliage, or help to 
tone down and form a suitable setting for gay 
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flowers. The four first-named are of great value 
in the subtropical garden or hardy fernery, where 
much may be made of them either in masses or 
single clumps, in either of which ways they always 
command admiration. Although Funkias will do in 
almost any soil or situation, that which suits those 
now being treated of is a partially shaded position, 
where there is plenty of depth of loose rich soil, and 
an abundant supply of moisture, as then the plants 
can send their fleshy roots down, and the foliage 
becomes more rich and handsome from the extra 
feeding it gets. The way to propagate or increase 
Funkias is by division, which may be carried out 
almost at any time, but is best done in the spring, 
just when the plants are beginning to start, a period 
when they may be taken up, and cut through, and 
divided into as many pieces as there are crowns, and 
each one will grow. J. S. 


REPORTS OF THE POTATO 
CROP UP TO JULY 20. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE.—Potatos are late, but there is no 
indication of disease. There are complaints in the 
fields of the crop not coming regularly, but should we 
now get warm weather appearances are in fayour of a 
good crop. New Potatos are not general, but with 
me Sharp’s Victor still bears the palm as the first. 
R. Farquhar, Fyvie Castle, Fyvie. 

ABERDEENSHIRE.—Potatos, like most other vege- 
tables, are very late, owing to the backwardness of 
the season, and the late frost cut down all the earlier 
sorts after they were 6 inches high. The general 
crop and field crops are now—since the copious rains 
of late—making a fairly good appearance, and up to 
this date there seems no appearance of disease. J. I. 
Smith, Dunecht Gardens. 

AyRsHIRE.—Potatos look well in fields about here, 
and garden crops are good and clean. No signs of 
disease as yet. Dry warm weather very mach needed 
now, the night temperature for the last fortnight 
being very low—seldom above 40°. W. Priest, Hglin- 
ton Gardens, Irvine. 

East Loruian.—Potatos in the gardens are all 
looking healthy and promising, in the meantime ; 
Old Ashleaf and Myatt’s Prolific are of a fair size 
and good quality. We were exactly fourteen days 
later to begin using them this year than in 1887. 
Field Potatos are all looking well at the present 
time, although late. But really the prospects of the 
farmer and the gardener this season are not very 
bright in this district at the present time. LZ. Dow, 
Newbyth Gardens, Prestonkirk. 

ForFaRrsHirE.—Potatos are growing most luxuri- 
antly; with every prospect of a good crop. It was far 
too good last season, and there have been far too 
many,for folk and cattle to consume ; in consequence 
some long Potato pits are yet untouched, as the 
prices would not pay the labour of lifting. J. 
Mitchell, Panmure Gardens, Carnoustie. 

Min-LorHian.—Potatos, like all other crops, are 
fully a fortnight later than in an average season, but 
they are very healthy, and with the rain of the past 
fortnight they have grown vigorously, so that there 
is every appearance of a fine crop in the autumn, if 
we have an average dry and warm season to bring 
them to maturity. Early varieties are turning out 
well, although a little soft from the heavy rainfall. 
There are no signs of disease yet; but it has seldom 
appeared of late years in this district till the end ot 
July, and for the last few years the attack has been 
slight. A succession of dry autumns has done 
much to lessen its virulence, and with another dry 
autumn the probability is that we shall hear little 
about it. M. Dunn, Dalkeith Gardens, Dalkeith. 


ENGLAND—NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


NortHuMBERLAND.—Potatos look well, but we 
have not yet lifted any. Planting could not be done 
before April, and since then the weather has been ex- 
ceptionally wet and_cold. On June 14 we had a 
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severe hailstorm which ‘injured the leaves, and I 
¢annot say what kind of a crop we shall have. If 
the weather continues so cold as lately, we shall 
have no French Beans or Scarlet Runners, nor 
Vegetable Marrows—outside. G. Harris, The Castle 
Gardens, Alnwick. 

—— It is yet too early to speak with any certainty 
as to the Potato crop, owing to the very late season. 
Karly kinds are lifting splendidly. The weight is 
below the average, but the tubers are of excellent 
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quality. Scotch Regents and Champions look well 
in the fields. I have not yet heard of any disease. 
D. Inglis, Howick Hall, Lesbury. 

Dourxim.—In our district Potatos are very back- 
ward, and the early varieties now being lifted turn 
out small in size but clean in the skin. The crop is 
fully three weeks later than usual, from absence of 
warmth, Late crops are the same, although now 
growing fast, and as yet there is no trace of disease. 
The haulm of field Potatos has covered yery little 
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of the ground. J. Hunter, Lambion Gardens, Fence 
Houses. 

Yor«suirE.—The Potato crops about here are 
very promising, but we have found some disease 
among the early kinds. The late crops in the fields 
look very promising, and will give large returns. 
J. Shaw, Nunappleton, Bolton Percy. 

In this district the Potato crops never looked 
better than they do now. No symptoms of disease 
so far, but I fear the continuance of wet weather we 
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have experienced will do much to favour its chances. 
It generally shows itself here about the end of July 
or first week in August. W. Chuck, Brodsworth Hall, 
Doncaster. 

-—— The Potato crop is likely to be a good one, 
but quite three weeks later than usual. Tarly sorts 
are scarce as yet. We had more than our usual 
quantity of rain in June, consequently the tops are 
very strong. We now want warm westher to com- 
plete the crops. W. Culverwell, Thorpe Perrow, 
Bedale. 


Early Potatos a good crop—clear of disease. 
ate crops are healthy and promising, but the 
excessive rainfall—amounting to 4 inches already for 
the month of July—with thermometer at night down 
to 38° and 40°, I fear, must have a serious effect on 
them. f. C. Kingston, Brantingham Thorpe Gardens, 
Brough. 

Lancasuire.—Potatos, like everything else, are 
late, and to provide a supply at the usual time have 
had to be dug up at considerable sacrifice. It is yet 
too early to say anything of the disease, but the con- 
ditions calculated to generate it have been most 
favourable the past few days. W. P. Roberts, Cuerdon 
Hall, Preston. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. 


Lincotysuire.—The early Potatos turn out wellin 
this district, but somewhat later than previous years, 
owing to the prolonged cold weather. Early Rose 
and Mona’s Pride are two good sorts about here, and 
are very clean and free fromscab. As yet there is no 
sign of disease. ‘The field and late cropsare looking 
remarkably well. The heavy fall of rain was much 
wanted, and seems to have come at the right time. 
Magnum Bonums are a leading late sort here. 7. 
Rowlands, Bardney Manor, Lincoln. 

Potato crops with us are looking very well. 
No disease has made its appearance as yet, and early 
crops are turning out well, but they are later than 
usual. D. Lumsden, Blorham Hall Gardens, Sleaford. 

Norrorx.—Potatos are looking well. The yield 

at present is good in places. Late sorts at present 
are running very much to haulm and the disease is 
making its apparence in places. J. Forder, Hillingdon 
Hall, King’s Lynn. 
In this neighbourhood the crop is the best we 
have had for some years. All kinds have turned out 
well up to the present, and we have not seen any indi- 
cation of disease. F'. Lee, Lynford Hall, Mundford. 

Surrorx.—Potatos look remarkably well in this 
district, and bid fair to produce a most abundant 
crop, as the ground has lately had a thorough soak- 
ing, which will greatly assist the tubers in forming 
and swelling, and will render the land moist enough 
to carry them through. The only thing now to fear 
is the Peronospora, but as yet I have not seen or 
heard of a trace of it here or elsewhere. J. Sheppard, 
Woolverston Park, Ipswich. 

--— Harly sorts are good in crop and quality ; 
late kinds, where grown in open positions and on 
porous subsoils, look, at present, healthy and pro- 
mising. In some low-lying damp spots blotched 
leaves are already prevalent, showing very like the 
disease. A return to bright dry weather is much to 
be desired. J. Wallis, Orwell Park, Ipswich. 

—— The Potato crops are clean and vigorous; 
they were generally cut down by the frosts about the 
middle of May, and came up laterthan usual. Tops 
have made extraordinary growth since the thunder- 
storms in July. Tubers watery, but free from disease. 
With dry warm weather Potatos promise a yield 
above the average. D. T. Fish, Hardwicke Gardens, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 

EssEx.—Potatos promise well so far. They were 
long in forming tubers. We could not dig from the 
early borders until the first week in July. We 
began with the old variety of Ashleaf, and are now 

digging Myatt’s. We grew Sutton’s No. 36 last 
year, and found it so good in crop and quality that 
we planted a lot of it this year; the Village Black- 
smith was also of excellent quality. We have those 
two and Victoria for the general crop, and their 
appearance is all that can be desired ; there is a lot 
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of Myatt’s in the field with them, which are also 
excellent. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford. 

—— As a result of past rains, there exists around 

here an exceedingly robust haulm, the bloom upon 
certain varieties being very abundant and pretty to 
behold. Early varieties, both kidneys and rounds, 
taper but very slowly from want of heat. Inote that 
young kidney Potatos newly dug prove firmer when 
cooked than is customary during drier, and what are 
considered more favourable seasons. W. Warley, 
Double House, Ilford. 
Potatos are looking wonderfully well—in 
fact, almost too strong. We have only lifted Ash- 
leaf and Beauty of Hebron as yet, both of which have 
turned out well. I have not seen any sign of disease, 
nor heard of it. A. Ocock, Havering Park, Romford. 
The Potato crop is looking magnificent, and 
judging from what is being lifted daily, the produce 
promises to be the most abundant we have had for 
years. No signs of disease at present. W. F. Bow- 
man, Highlands, Chelmsford. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Beps.—The Potato crops are looking well at 
present, but the disease is making its appearance on 
the cold heavy land. A dry time would now be very 
beneficial to ripen the tubers. G. Ford, Wrest Park, 
Ampthill. 

-—- The Potato crop promises well. The tubers 
are large and excellent in quality. With plenty of 
sunshine the crop would be larger and better than 
we have had for many years. On the other hand, 
if the weather continues wet the blight will spoil it 
utterly. I have heard of the disease being observed 
in low-lying districts hereabouts, although I have 
not seen it myself. W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo Park, 
Iuton. 

OxrorpsHirE.—The quality of the tuber at present 
is not by any means in proportion to the haulm, 
which this season is unusually strong and healthy, 
showing a marked contrast to last year. Myatt’s 
from the open borders are fairly good, and Early 
Rose—a kind much grown in this neighbourhood by 
the cottagers—are being dug as wanted, and in most 
cases are of good size, but immature. During the 
last week I have heard reports of disease from the 
heavy land in this district. In one case three or 
four bad toaroot. On the lighter and drier parts 
the crop could not look better, and with favourable 
weather they promise an abundant yield. G. Stanton, 
Park Place Gardens, Henley-on-Thames. 

Bucxs.—Potatos are looking well at the present 
time. No disease visible on the haulm, neither have 
we found any diseased tubers yet, and the growth 
is all that can be desired. If favourable conditions 
prevail after now we may fairly anticipate having a 
bountiful yield. G. 7. Miles, Wycombe Abbey, High 
Wycombe. 

-——This crop is looking remarkably well. No 
appearance of disease of any kind. Veitch’s and 
Myatt’s Ashleaf are our best earlies; for second 
early we find Snowdrop a fine variety ; it cooks very 
white, and is always good, with very few small 
tubers. For main crop we grow M.P., which has 
been good here for two years past. J. Smith, Ment- 
more, Leighton Buzzard. 

— The Potato crops are very late, but look 
well, and with dry hot weather the yield would no 
doubt be a good one. We are now lifting good 
crops of Veitch’s Ashleaf and Beauty of Hebron. 
Later varieties not yet developed. Have seen no 
disease as yet, but it is reported in the neighbour- 
hood. C. Herrin, Dropmore, Maidenhead. 

Herts.—Harly kinds are generally very late this 
season, and the first liftings were very light crops 
of poor tubers. Early and second early crops now 
being lifted are turning out well—not large, but 
good crops of clean tubers, Snowflake, which we 
grow largely, being the best. Late crops are look- 
ing remarkably well in the fields everywhere, and of 
which there are several hundred acres grown in this 
district. Perhaps they are making a little too much 
haulm, sunshine being sadly needed just now for 


them as a counter-action to the over-sodden growth. 
Disease is reported in a place or two, but I have not 
seen any sions of it myself. J. Kipling, Knebworth 
Park, Knebworth. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Berxs.—Potatos look very promising at present, 

but unless we soon have some warm sunshine and a 
few weeeks dry weather, I fear for the crop on our 
rather heavy soil. The quality as yetis very inferior, 
American Farlies in particular being very watery 
when cooked. The best are the different varieties of 
Ashleaf.cMidsummer Kidney and Sutton’s Ring- 
leader are also good. W. Pope, Highclere Gardens 
Newbury. 
Iam out of the Potato world. Idonot like the 
monsters that the American varieties produce for us 
Iam personally anxious for the disease to come, 
as I have some seedlings with which I want to prove 
as to resistance. Potatos in this neighbourhood are 
too gross in the haulm. I hear of some rotten in damp 
clay soil—I do not like to dub it “the disease.” I 
am still fighting with Solamum Fendleri and S. 
tuberosum. I have placed cuttings of the haulms 
of the latter to give me late flowers in the open 
ground to try and come in with Fendleri. Robert 
Fenn, Sulhamstead, Reading. 

——- Potatos are looking well, and the crop is 
enormous on our Ashleaf Kidneys, the haulm on all 
varieties looking healthy, with a promise of an 
excellent crop, and Peas of all kinds have been very 
good and plentiful up to this period, although they 
filled slowly. Our rainfall, from July 1 to the 18th 
included, has been 3} inches; out of that time we 
have had seven sunny days—all others more or less 
overcast, cloudy and cold, with rain, hail, and 
thunder. 7. Jones, Frogmore, Windsor. 

—--— A remarkably fine crop of tubers of uniform 
size. The yield, so far, is twice as good as that of 
last year. The field crops have a great number 
blank, some varieties being worse than others. 
NV. Sinclair, Kasthampstead Park Gardens, Wokingham. 

Mippiesex.—I have delayed my report upon the 
Potato crops because small rumours have come to 
hand of disease appearances, but so far none seem 
to be serious, or, indeed, definite; amongst some of 
the earlier planted of the Rose family there may be 
found on very wet soils tops turning yellow or brown, 
or literally decaying; but that appearance seems to 
be as much due to the action of continuous cold and 
heavy rains upon a tropical plant, and especially 
upon some of the less robust forms, as to any other 
cause. With respect to the Potato crop generally, 
it never looked better than now, no matter whether 
the plots be of a few rods or of 20 acres. At the 
first the plants came through unevenly, but the 
moist condition of the soil soon caused amendment. 
Did warm weather ensue and the disease remain 
absent, we should have one of the grandest crops of 
Potatos on record. Of scores of kinds all look well, 
and some very fine samples ought to be lifted during 
September. 4. Dean, Bedfont. |Mr. Dean again 
writes, “‘ Disease has now appeared.” Ep.] 

—— Early Potatos are good, and an average crop. 
Veitch’s early Ashleaf, Covent Garden Perfection, 
and Myatt’s have been very good, and free from 
disease. Late kinds look promising; Sutton’s Seed- 
ling is remarkably good, and will, I think, prove a 
great favourite; Magnum Bonum, Beauty of Hebron, 
and other heavy cropping varieties look well, and do 
not appear, so far, to have suffered from the low tem- 
perature and excessive moisture we haye had all 
through this month (July); we have seen no disease. 
G. W. Wythes, Syon Gardens, Brentford. 

Surrey.—The early Potatos are very fine, and 
capital in flavour; all other succession and late 
crops look very promising, but owing to the season 
being so late, and the continuous rains, it would be 
difficult to express a safe opinion on the amount of 
the crop at lifting time. A. Evans, Lythe Hill, 
Haslemere. 

Karly Potatos are the finest crop we have 
had for some years, and of excellent quality. Late 
varieties look remarkably well, and so far no ap- 
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pearance of blight. J. Burnett, The Deepdene Gardens, 
Dorking. 

Kent.—Potatos look extremely well, but almost 
too much haulm on main crops. Early sorts are 
turning out vell in quantity when lifted, but exceed- 
ingly soft, especially Early Rose, and some of the 
larger kidney sorts. I have heard rumours of blight 
already, and am afraid it will become general should 
this wet weather last. Wm. Craik, Hothfield Place, 
Ashford. 

—— Potatos are looking wonderfully well, and if 
dry hot weather should set in the crop will be 
immense. With the present weather every one is 
watching with the greatest anxiety. H. Cannell, 
Swanley. 

—— Potatos are looking very well in this neigh- 
bourhood, both in the cottagers’ small patches and 
in larger breadths. The tubers so far are sound and 
good, but late. With 2 rise in the average tempera- 
ture and dry weather the crop is likely to be a 
tolerably heavy one. G. A. Don, Bedgebury Gardens, 
Hawkhurst 

Sussex.—We grow several novelties each year, 
weeding out those that do not satisfy us. Mid- 
summer Kidney and Chiswick Favourite are this 
year our early sorts, but these are not up to our last 
year’s standard, and the crop is fully a fortnight 
late. This is not surprising, as the last six weeks 
have been cold and sunless—just the weather to 
favour the Potato blight, although none as yet has 
been observed. I learn to-day (July 9) that some 
cottagers close by have had the disease in the tubers 
very badly. H. R. Holmes, Ashburnham Place, Battle. 

—— Potatos are everywhere looking unusually 
well. Tubers from the open ground are fine; no 
blight has been observed as yet (July 10), and all 
garden varieties are looking most promising. As to 
later crops, it is rather early to know much about 
them ; one thing, we want more heat. Vicar of 
Laleham, The Dean, White Elephant, Queen of the 
Valley, Beauty of Hebron, Prizetaker, Reading 
Russet, are all looking splendidly, and, to judge from 
their tops, I shall get a good crop, if the blight 
keeps off. All other kinds of root crops are looking 
well, as also Peas and other vegetables. This will 
prove to be one of the best seasons we have had 
for some time for all kinds of vegetables. S. Ford, 
Leonardslee, Horsham. 

Hants.—Potatos are irregular in yield and the 
quality poor, the tubers being very soapy. The 
Midsummer Kiuney is the best so far; even Myatt’s 
Prolific this season is bad. Late varieties promise 
well. £. Molyneux, Swanmere Park, Bishop's 
Waltham. 

Hants.—The Potato crops were never better, and 
at present (July 18) there is no appearance of the 
murrain. All are late, by reason of the extraordi- 
nary cold and wet state of the weather. The first 
to be ready for use was Sutton’s or Fenn’s Early 
Regent—the best flavoured and heaviest cropping 
early Potato in commerce. It is much superior to the 
several types of Ashleaf, and that much over-rated 
but popular market variety, Beauty of Hebron, is 
not worthy to be mentioned in the same connection. 
Vegetable crops are generally good. Early spring 
sown Cabbaze, Cauliflower, and Peas I have never 
known to do so well. French and Runner Beans 
are late. We shall not gather in the open air till 
quite the end of the month. W. Wildsmith, Heckfield 
Place Gardens, Winchfield. 

Wixrs.—The crops of early and late varieties are 
very promising, and should we now get a spell of 
fine weather the produce will be plentiful and good ; 
otherwise disease is sure to attack the crop. H. W. 
Ward, Longford Castle, Salisbury. 


WESTERN COUNTIES. 


Cursuirr.—The early kinds of Potatos are of 
good quality and size, Ashleaf being the best. 
Sutton’s new kinds are looking wonderfully well, 
including Suttons’ Seedling, Best of All, Satisfac- 
tion, and Masterpiece, which all turned out last year 
a fine crop of best quality, and which cooked well. 
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Many Potatos are grown in this locality for market, 
viz., Myatt’s Kidney and Sutton’s Harly Regent for 
earlies, Imperators and Magnums for late crops. 
Sutton’s new kinds are being planted, but not in 
sufficient quantities for market purposes. As yet 
all the Potato crops are looking well, and I have 
not seen any disease, J. Atkins, Tutton Gardens, 
Knutsford. 

Srarrorpsutre.—Early Potatos in this district are 
rather later than usual, and what we have lifted 
at present are only a medium crop, and poor in 
quality owing to so much rain of late. Late ones are 
looking well so far, and with fine weather we should 
have good crops. J. Wallis, Keele Hull Gardens, 
Newvastle-under- Lyne. 

Sator.—Potato crops look remarkably promising ; 
but the earlies turn out small in size and are late. 
Hundreds of tons of old ones are unsold in this dis- 
trict, chiefly of Magnum Bonum—one that is mostly 
planted hereabouts. Imperator seems to be growing 
into favour. Personally I prefer the Scotch Cham- 
pion of all others for flavour, especially when roasted. 
A. Kemp, Broadway, Shifnal. 

Worcester.—So far nothing better could be 
wished, for the crop of the early varieties is good, 
and the tubers well flavoured; the second earlies, 
such as Sutton’s Seedling, Cosmopolitan, and others 
are very promising. We lifted some of the seedling 
for trial; they are beautifully white, of excellent 
size and shape, and, bar disease, will give a heavy 
yield, Late varieties all look remarkably well in the 
haulm, notably Sutton’s Abundance and Vicar of 
Laleham. Magnum Bonum and Scotch Champion 
are grown on the home farm, and look equally pro- 
mising. W. Child, Croome Court, Severn Stoke. 
Potatos give great promise, but the protracted 
showery weather, with thunder, makes one fear an 
attack of disease. Early varieties are turning out 
excellently; Chancellor is one that ought to be 
better known for field culture, as it is a heavy 
cropper, and of the best quality. W. Crump, Madres- 
jield Court, Malvern. 

Hererorpsaire.—Potato seed selected from pre- 
maturely ripened tubers did not come out of the 
ground evenly, but most of them have started, and 
the haulm at present looks well. I have noticed a 
little curl in gardens, but as yet—although the 
absence of sun and the low temperature have been 
favourable to the development of fungoid growth—I 
have not detected disease. I do not grow many 
sorts, but confine myself to those which do well upon 
our soil, eat and keep well throughout the season. 
We start with Mona's Pride, Veitch’s and Myatt’s 
Ashleaf, follow on with Covent Garden Market and 
Lady Paget—two grand second earlies, which keep 
good until May in the succeeding year, do not show 
their eyes, consequently are free from a particle of 
waste—no trifling matter in a gentleman’s kitchen. 
My main crop varieties in the field are Magnum 
Bonum, Reading Hero, Reading Russet, Carter’s 
Cosmopolitan, Lapstone, and Imperator. These 
varieties look well, and, having covered the ridges, a 
change to dry weather after these fine rains should 


result in heavy crops of tubers. W. Coleman, 
Eastnor Castle Gardens, Ledbury. 

Potato crops, of both early and late 
varieties, are looking remarkably well. The early 


varieties, owing to the cold spring, were a long time 
coming through the ground, and when through they 
had the drought to contend against through the 
month of May, but after the rains came they quickly 
made up for lost time. We are now digging the 
Early Hammersmith variety, the yield of which is 
fairly good, the tubers well grown, of fair size, and 
nice and firm when cooked. A. Ward, Stoke Edith 
Park. ; 

GuoucesTEeRsHIRE.—Potatos of early varieties are 
digging and the late ones are looking well. Persons 
who were not careful to select good matured seed 
have bare places in their Potato rows. I have not 
heard one instance where the haulm was damaged 
by the spring frosts, and there is a possibility of late 
ones being dug earlier thisseason. Beauty of Hebron 
is the one we rely upon to, come_in!’before the late 
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crops, and Scotch Champion for field culture. 
A, Chapman, Weston Birt, Gloucester. 

Monmoutru.—Potatos of the Ashleaf type, although 
later than usual, have nevertheless produced a pro- 
litic crop, the tubers being both numerous and large, 
and the flavour is good notwithstanding the wet and 
cold character of the season. Veitch’s Ashleaf is a 
valuable variety, and we grow many of it. Second 
earlies and late varieties look well, their haulm being 
robust and foliage well developed. Field crops gene- 
rally look promising, except those planted upon very 
tenacious soil. I have failed to find any trace of 
disease, but hear that it has been observed in this 
district. 7. Coomber, The Hendre. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 


Somerser.—Potatos started evenly and strongly, 
but are now devoloping far too much haulm. The 
Ashleaf and other early English varieties have been 
plentiful and good in quality, but the American 
introductions are very inferior, especially as regards 
quality. Disease is also prevalent among the latter, 
and some of the early English varieties are slightly 
affected with it, and already the chances of an extra 
heavy crop is marred. W. Iggulden, Marston House 
Gardens, Frome. 

—— The Potatos are looking wonderfully well 
throughout the county of Somerset, but there is 
rather too much haulm for a good crop to be general 
or likely, and the disease has appeared in some 
places. W. Hallett, Cossington House, Bridgewater. 

Devonsutre.——Potatos are very fine, and excellent 
in flavour; these remarks refer to all early kinds 
grown here and in the district, and, judging from 
appearances, the later kinds will be very fine and 
plentiful. To-day I saw indications of disease in a 
small garden near the river. G. Baker, Membland, 
Plympton. 

---- Potatos have, up to this date, in their tops 
shown unusual vigour, but fears may well be felt for 
their ultimate success, by reason of the excessive 
rainfall and low temperature, heavy fogs, &c., which 
have marked the past three or four weeks. Spots of 
the disease are showing daily in the leaves and stems 
of the plants, which will undoubtedly increase 
rapidly unless dry, sunny weather comes very soon. 
James Easton, Wear House, near Exeter. 

-— Potatos have all done remarkably well. 
Disease made its appearance in the tubers of Beauty 
of Hebron quite a fortnight ago. Sutton’s Magnum 
Bonum still retains its reputation as being the best 
late Potato, and free from disease. D. C. Powell, 
Powderham Castle, Kentou, Exeter. 

Cornwatt.—Both early and late varieties have 
grown very strongly. Traces of disease appeared in 
the first few days of July. Such sorts as Early Rose, 
Beauty of Hebron, &c., have now fully half of the 
foliage destroyed. I have found many diseased 
tubers among those we are lifting for use. None 
are yet fit for storing. J. Murton, Pencalinich:, 
Truro. 


WALES. 


PemeroxesuireE.—The early varieties of Pototos 
are a good crop, but much later than usual; the 
second earlies are a very heavy crop, and the late 
crops look very promising, although I have to report 
the disease having appeared here about the 5th ult. 
It had very severely attacked a bed of Ashleaves in 
a warm part of the garden. G. Griffin, Sleheck Park, 
Haverfordwest. 

Densicusaire.—All varieties look healthy and 
strong. The early one is a good crop, but rather 
late. Late crops give excellent promise, and hitherto 
there is no sign of disease. Early Rose and Sharp's 
Victor yield heavy crops; Ashlelf varieties fair, and 
of fair quality. The Potato crop in fields over 
North Wales looks a healthy, regular, and even crop. 
The late rains, foggy, and warm sultry atmosphere 
will now try the stamina of the Potato to resist the 
disease. P. Middleton, Wynnstay Gardens, Ruabon. 
Farlies are a fair average crop, and of fair 
quality ; they were rather later than usual, owing to 
the long continued cold weather during the months 
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of May and June. Late crops in fields and gardens 
have a promising look, and if the disease should not 
appear there will be a full crop. J. Loudon, The 
Quinta Chirk. 


IRELAND. 


Armacu.—The Potato crop is looking remarkably 
well about here, with no disease apparent at present. 
Wet weather. Z. Sheashy, Castle Dillon. 

Wirxenny.—Harly varieties are turning out a good 
crop, but owing to the incessant rains and want of 
sunshine, they are rather deficient in quality. Later 
sorts in fields are looking well, but want fine weather 
to mature the tubers. No signs of disease in the 
crop in this district up to the present. W. Gray, 
Woodstock, Inistioge. 

Down.—Early Potatos are turning out a good 
crop of fair quality; late varieties are now in full 
growth, and are looking well. No disease up to the 
present time. J. Taylor, Mount Stewart. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Scirty.—The early Potato crops were very late this 
season; digging in the open did not begin till the 
middle of May, by reason of the long prevalence of 
bitter cold east winds. Large quantities are grown 
on the island for the early markets, mostly Myatt’s 
Ashleaf. The crop was, however, fairly good, and 
average prices realised. The crop of late kinds for 
winter use so far has looked very promising, but 
this week the disease is spreading fast. G. D. 
Vallance, Tresco Abbey, Scilly. 

JERSEY.—Potatos, as all know, are largely grown 

in these islands for the English markets. Last year 
it was a very paying business ; the present season has 
quite reversed the order of things, and we question 
whether the crop will leave any balance at all. Two 
or three facts explain the whole position: — Ist, 
unusual lateness of spring and early summer; 2nd, 
large quantities of old Potatos being still held in 
England; 3rd, imcreased number of sources from 
which early supplies are now put on the English 
markets. In a general way it may be said the palmy 
days for Potato culture are past for these islands. 
Early crops have been good yields, and the late 
varieties are promising very well indeed. Chas. 
Smith & Son, Caledonia Nursery, St. Heliers. 
There is an abundant crop of Potatos this 
season; the haulm, owing to the continuous rain, 
is strong, and the tubers large; the prices are low 
and unremunerative. W. B. Saunders, St. Saviours. 


THE SUPPLEMENT. 


Our supplementary illustrations this week repre- 
sent two very dissimilar plants, but equally worthy 
the attention of the amateur who has the means of 
growing them 


RHODODENDRON ARGENTEUM 


(for a photograph of which we are indebted to Mr. R. 
T. Newall, of Ferndene, Gateshead) is one of the 
many noble trees for which our gardens are indebted 
to Sir Joseph Hooker’s memorable journey in Sikkim. 
The leaves are often a foot long, with their under 
surface of a silvery-white hue, so that even when out 
of flower the tree is very attractive. The flowers are 
white with a rich purple spot at the base. 


DaBLIA IMPERIALIS 


is one of those impracticable subjects which requires 
a house as big as the Palm stove at Kew to do 
justice to its merits. We remember on one occasion 
to have seen the difficulty as to space got over by laying 
the plant down when in bloom nearly parallel with 
the floor of the house; Consul Crawford of 
Oporto, being a resident in a warm-temperate, or 
almost subtropical climate, is able to adopt a better 
way, and the illustration we give (and for the oppor- 
tunity of preparing which we are indebted to him) 
shows the success of his procedure. 

Dahlia imperialis grows naturally in Mexico, 


where it was found by Roezl, and first made known 
in the Gartenflora for 1863, then edited by our 
eminent friend, Dr. von Regel. The plant attains a 
height of 12—14 feet, and bears panicles of drooping, 
bell-shaped flowers, of a white or pale lilac colour. 
One of Mr. Bateman’s sparkling “lecturettes ” at the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1870 was devoted 
to this plant, and to this zealous horticulturist and 
fluent exponent we are indebted for the introduction 
ofthis plant into this country. Mr. Bateman procured 
some tubers in the South of France, and bestowed 
them on the Royal Horticultural Society, so that 
Chiswick had the honour of being the first establish- 
ment (as we believe) in which this fine plant 
expanded its blooms in this country. 


THE APIARY. 


od 


Tur season may practically be said to be at end 
generally, and a disastrous end it is. A late, cold 
spring, followed by a wet and cold summer, is dis- 
heartening to the last degree, and though accustomed, 
as a rule, to look on the bright side of things, we can- 
not do so this year. Most hives, if not all, will most 
likely have to be fed up to weight for winter. About 
here hives are pretty full of bees, but of honey there 
is none. Many hives have already killed their drones, 
and some are even now casting out worker brood. 
Every bee-keeper knows what that means, and many 
have already begun to feed. 

The only thing that remains is to hope that 1889 
will be better than 1888. It is not too late to make 
artificial swarms while drones are about, but it had 
better be done very soon. As hives are mostly 
pretty well off for bees this can easily be done, but 
feeding must then be the order of the day to build 
the stocks up for another year. 

Bees from Port Mahon, Minorca, have at last been 
successfully introduced into the apiary of Mr. Abbott, 
at Southall. Attempts have been made before, but 
have failed sometimes from postal regulations and 
sometimes from other causes. Sometimes the boxes 
have been opened by the postal authorities to see the 
contents, and when found to contain live bees have 
been hastily closed and the queen jammed to death. 
Mr. Andrew has sent these bees to many bee-keepers 
asa present. He promised us one, and no doubt we 
shall receive it in due course. These bees are said 
to be hardy, gentle, and prolific—good qualities, as 
every one will allow. To show how bee-keeping 
seems to be taking possession of the mind of the 
whole world, Spain (which cannot be called fore- 
most in modern science) has issued a monthly 
periodical on bees called Revista Apicola, and Mr. 
Cowan’s book has also been translated into the 
Spanish language. This work has been translated 
into nearly every European language, and the inter- 
change of ideas thus circulated must soon make bee- 
keeping a prodigious industry. Bee. 


FORESTRY IN QUIANA. 


Waite Crpar.—Those who have been much on the 
savannah aback of sugar estates are acquainted with 
the tree locally called White Cedar, belonging to the 
botanical order Bignoniacex and the genus Tabebuia. 
It is found scattered here and there over the less 
wet parts of the savannah, and wherever a copse of 
woodland is found on drier ground it is more or less 
prevalent ; and in the forests on the banks of the 
riyers that intersect the same region it is plentiful. 
The largest trees attain a height of 50 to 70 feet, and 
the trunk measures from 15 to 18 or 21 inches. The 
wood is more easily worked than is deal, and is ser- 
viceable for all kinds of indoor work in building. It 
is also useful as a furniture wood, and where light- 
ness of material is required might be largely used. 
The grain is free, and it takes an excellent polish. 
Inquiries haye been made for the timber for export, 
to be employed as match wood, for which purpose its 
lightness and free grain particularly adapt it. Resi- 
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dents on the rivers who use it in house building 
and for other purposes, and who are well acquainted 
with its qualities and merits, say that for use in 
building one of the principal of its recommendations 
is that it is never attacked by wood ants. If this be 
really so, it is a very great merit indeed, in a 
country like this where termites so much abound, 
and are so destructive to wood. The leaves are 
simple, about a span long, the flowers white, of the 
size and form of the Bignonia so common on. 
fences and trees about Georgetown, and they are 
succeeded by finger-shaped pods that are densely 
full of flaky membrane-winged seeds. From speci- 
mens gathered by the writer a few months ago at 
Hooroobea it has been figured in Hooker’s cones 
Plantarum, yol. viii., part 2, pl. 1738, and named 
by Mr. Baker Tabebuia longipes, proving another 
of the many instances of very common plants 
that have awaited this late day to be scientifically 
made known. There are several species of Tabebuia 
in Guiana. Schomburgk, in the list in his “ Reise in 
British Guiana,” gives six :—T. fluviatilis, DC. ; my 
latifolia, DC. ; T. macrophylla, K1.; T. ovata, K1.; I. 
rufinervis, DC.; and T. triphylla, DC., all of which 
are represented by specimens in the Kew Herbarium, 
where also is another under the name of T. toxophora. 
Among the plants gathered by Mr. Im Thurn at 
Roraima was a new species, with three-foliate leaves 
and large white flowers, apparently of shrubby habit. 
This is named T. roraime, Oliv., and is figured in 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society, series 2, 
Bot., vol. ii., pl. 45. A plant that I gathered on the 
\aieteur savannah (Nos. 830 and 1064) has obtuse- 
rounded leaves and fewer flowers than the White 
Cedar—features probably thus modified from the 
normal state of the latter by the poverty of the bare 
sandy savannah where it grows. ‘T. fluviatilis, DC., 
is a tive-foliate species, with clusters of white flowers, 
which grows in the form of a spreading bush, with 
its branches floating; it is very common on the banks 
of the rivers. This and the white Cedar I have 
introduced to Georgetown, where both are easily 
cultivated. Demerara Argosy. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


Sourn Arrican AND oTHER Buorzsovus Prants.— 
Considering the large number of this section of 
beautiful subjects, it is surprising how few are to be 
found in gardens, and, what is more, these are usually 
anything but representative of the genera. Probably 
the lack of success in growing the plants arises from 
treating them with other plants in a mixed collec- 
tion. Most of the species possess but a small spread 
of foliage, and are therefore easily robbed of their 
proper share of light and air by their stronger grow- 
ing neighbours; and unless special care be taken to 
guard against this evil, immature growths result, 
with the natural concomitant, lesser sized roots. 
It will, therefore, be seen that these bulbous plants 
should have either a special house or place to them- 
selves. Select a position which affords abundance of 
light and air, both being conditions of first import- 
ance ; indeed, even when in a resting state they are 
benefited by having a moderate supply, but in the 
growing season it is indispensable to the proper 
perfecting of their growth. Unripened growths not 
only fail in flowering well, but are more susceptible 
to disease, but sometimes the latter condition is 
brought about by attempting to get two seasons’ 
growth in one year—or, rather, by keeping them 
more or less excited all the year through; this 
practice, unless great care is exercised, soon results 
in a debilitated condition, from which it is difficult 
to restore them. They have a period of growth, 
during which they should receive every encourage- 
ment until it is completed, and avoiding that kind 
of ripening which is brought about by suddenly 
withholding water; as, although the required 
quantity will gradually become less, yet the 
supply should always be sufficient to prevent flagging 
and ripening prematurely, which would prevent much 
of the elaborated matter of the leaves from being 
transferred to the storage cells of the roots. 
Although many of these South African and Aus- 
tralian bulbs have been for years in this country 
yet they do not readily adapt themselves to our 
seasons of growth ; indeed, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that our autumn is concurrent with the 
spring-time of their native homes, and it is surprising 
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how pertinaciously these bulbous plants keep to 
their original seasons. Of course I do not mean to 
say that they cannot be forced out of their natural 
season, but if it is done it requires a considerable 
amount of skill and care to do it successfully. But 
even then, if the forcing is discontinued, they soon 
return to the normal time of starting, which is about 
August and September, consequently the present 
time would be most fitting to give the stock a general 
overhaul ; besides, fresh importations of bulbs are 
now arriving, and could be conveniently incorporated 
with the collection. 

In examining the collection, if the drainage is 
good and the bulbs not overcrowded, they need not 
necessarily be completely shaken out—merely remove 
the loose and inert soil from the pots, and top-dress 
with some light rich fibry loam to which has been 
added a mild and pulverised manure, or a pinch of 
some prepared fertiliser may be put on the surface 
of the old soil, and covered with the new soil. If 
the loam employed be inclined to be heavy some 
fibrous peat would be beneficial. In potting 
use rather deep pots, but not larger than 
would be fairly well filled with roots. If the 
pots are too large the soil is apt to get water-logged 
and soured—conditions very unfavourable to the 
welfare of any plants. The pots should be stood on or 
plunged in some moisture-holding material, and no 
inore water given than is actually necessary to keep 
the soil in a moderately moist condition until the 
plants are fairly under weigh, and the pots well 
filled with roots. Most of these bulbs require the 
temperature of a greenhouse—some more so than 
others, such as those from the latitude of Natal; 
while those from the Cape do best in cold frames, 
yiz., Babianas, [xias, Sparaxis, Anomathecas, Tricho- 
nemas, Ornithogalum thyrsoides, the Australian 
Calostemmas, and such-like, may be instanced. 
Then there is a set which, while growing well in a 
cool temperature, yet like more head-room, of which 
section are Watsonias, Antholyzas, Moras, Gla- 
diolus, and Albucas. For the first group, 6-inch 
pots should be the maximum size used, but in the 
second group double that size may be used with 
advantage, provided there are plenty of bulbs to well 
fill the pots. 

There is yet another group, which comprises the 
more strictly speaking greenhouse bulbs requiring 
something near to our summer temperature all the 
yearround. And it isin this group that the most 
striking and beautiful subjects are found, whether it 
be the huge elephantine leaves and brilliant flowers 
of the Hemanthus, or the dwarf prettily marked 
foliage and flower-spikes of the genus Lachenalia— 
the tall inflorescence that arises from the great bulbs 
of such as Brunsvigia Josephine—the curious brush- 
like scape from the Eucomis, the showy flowering 
Nerines, as seen in Nerine (Fothergilli) curvifolia 
and sarniensis, the “Guernsey Lily,” the elegant 
genus Cyrtanthus, and the terrestrial Orchids, Lisso- 
chilus, with their stately flower-spikes, are all distinct 
enough to be included in any one collection. A mild 
airy temperature, from 50° to 60°, during the winter 
and growing season, should be maintained. In sum- 
mer, when they are at rest, with full exposure to the 
sun, protecting the bulbs from heavy rains, they may 
be stood out-of-doors until the nights become too 
cool for them, or they show signs of again starting 
into growth. F. Ross, Pendell Court. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
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Harpy wall plants and climbers require close atten- 
tion now, and ought to be looked over once a week 
at least. In training the plants avoid overcrowding, 
and cut out all weak and spindly growths as well as 
dead flowers, and in doing so keep a sharp look-out 
for insects and mildew. Examine such plants as 
were planted last autumn, and see that they do not 
suffer from dryness at the roots, for notwithstanding 
all the rain we have had recently it is quite possible 
for plants in certain positions to need watering by 
hand, and on that point it is as well not to be 
deluded by the state of the weather at any time 
between now and the end of the growing season. 

Mixed beds and borders of hardy perennials have 
been particularly interesting and attractive this sum- 
mer, as, in spite of the unpropitious weather exper- 
ienced, their flowering has been profuse. Unremitting 
attention is required just now to keep them in good 
order. Where seed is not wanted the flower-stems 
should be cut otf from the plants as soon as the bloom- 
ing is over, but do not treat all thingsalike by cutting 


the stems off at the base or within 2 or 3 inches of 
the ground. To adopt that practice with some 
species is tantamount to taking half the plant’s life 
away, and giving it an unsightly appearance for the 
remainder of the season. For instance double 
flowered Pyrethrums ought not to be cut nearer to 
their crowns than from 12 to 15 inches, for the 
radical leaves are so few that it is only the stem 
leaves that give the plants anything like a presentable 
look till they die down in the autumn; not only that, 
but when the stems are cut close to the ground, it is 
impossible for the crowns to get properly matured 
for the succeeding year. Delphiniums may be left 
2 feet long, Aquilegias and other plants that produce 
an abundance of radical or bottom leavesshould have 
the stems cut down to the same level as the leaves. 
Attend to late flowering species such as the Michael- 
mas Daisies, Chrysanthemum lacustre, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Solidago canadense, &c., which should 
be kept securely tied to stout stakes to prevent 
damage in windy weather and from thunderstorms. 
Keep the borders free from weeds, and do not trample 
on the soilin its present state any more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Daklias should have the leaders tied to their sup- 
ports as fast as growth is made, and at the same time 
cut out any weak and spindly shoots that may be 
growing out near the base of the plants. From this 
time onwards earwigs will be agreat pest among these; 
a good method of trapping them is by placing at in- 
tervals beanstalks cut into 6-inch lengths andplaced 
among the branches; these should be examined every 
morning. Small flower-pots with a little dry moss or 
hay inside, and placed on the top of the stakes, may 
also be used. 

Pinks.—Cuttings of these that were put in pots 


‘and placed in a little peat as recommended last 


month are now rooted, and should be transferred to 
cold frames to harden off preparatory to planting out 
in beds at a later period. It is not yet too late to 
put in cuttings, but their propagation, if a stock of 
young plants is desired, ought not to be further de- 
layed, and they should have the benefit of a mild 
bottom-heat. J. Horseficld, Heytesbury. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 
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Watt Treres.—All Pear, Plum and Cherry trees 
once more demand attention in the way of stopping 
and training of the shoots. The recent wet, sunless 
weather has caused the trees to make a quantity of 
weak, sappy growth without any of the young wood 
becoming ripened, therefore leave no more young 
wood than is absolutely required, spurring back the 
breastwood and giving the shoots that are retained, 
and also the buds on the fruiting spurs, every chance 
of becoming properly matured, by admitting plenty 
of light and air. Tack or tie in the young shoots. 
The young growths on Morello Cherries require 
tacking in, after which—if not already done—they 
should be netted to protect the fruit from the birds. 
Apricots will also want looking over and pinching 
in. With u§ the trees have lost but few branches 
this season by suddenly dying off, the Moor Park 
being a notable example, because it is a notorious 
fact that that variety is always the worst to do so. 

General Work.—As soon as the nets can be re- 
moved from the Strawberry beds they may be trans- 
ferred to the Currant and Gooseberry bushes, to 
protect the fruit which is required for late use. If 
they are not wanted they should be well dried and 
stored away. Before putting the nets over the 
bushes hand-weed the ground under and between 
them, for it is useless to attempt to hoe unless the 
weather changes. Old Strawberry plants which have 
done bearing, and which are not considered worth 
retaining, should be grubbed up, and the ground 
cleared. The same site may be manured, dug, and 
planted again if desired, but it is always better to 
have a cnange of ground. As the layered runners 
are now ready for setting out, preparations should at 
once be made, and the ground manured, dug, and 
allowed a few days in which to settle before the 
planting is done. 

In selecting a site for Strawberries, it is always 
best to choose a piece of ground where the soil is of 
rather a heavy nature, but not too wet; but if such 
cannot be had, and the soil is of a light nature, the 
same can be made much more adapted for the pur- 
pose by applying a heavy dressing of good sound 
loam, which should be dug in, and well incorporated 
with the soil. For light soils a dressing of loam is 
far preferable to the application of large quantities 


of manure. Soils of rather a heavy nature should 
be liberally, but not too heavily, manured, and even 
then a light dressing of loam is beneficial, especially 
if the staple soil is of rather a scanty nature. 

Look over autumn fruiting Raspberries, and keep 
the canes tied to the wires, removing all suckers 
as soon as they appear above the ground. This 
latter detail must be well attended to, as the suckers 
rot the fruiting-canes. 

The summer fruiting varieties should have the old 
canes cut away as soon as the fruit is gathered ; and 
if not already done, the young canes should be 
reduced in number, leaving about eight or ten, 
which can again be thinned to the requisite number 
next spring. A. Ward, Stoke Edith Gardens, Hereford, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Sprxacu.— A good-sized plot of this should now be 
sown for the winter supply ; the prickly variety is the 
best for this purpose: it prefers a light warm soil in 
the winter, and a south border or similarly sheltered 
position should be given to it if possible, as a much 
heavier yield may be got by this means. If the soil 
is heavy and cold a good dressing of leaf-soil or 
charred refuse should be forked in previous to the 
sowing: it is best thinly sown in rows 18 inches 
apart, the young plants to be afterwards thinned to 
4 inches apart. 

Carrots.—A small bed of the Shorthorn varieties 
may now be sown on a warm border for use early in 
the spring before the forced ones are ready; the soil 
for these should be rather firm, or they will be drawn 
out by the frost in the winter; a good dressing of 
half-rotten leaf-mould between the rows about the 
middle of October will be of assistance in preventing 
this. 

Tripoli Onions.—These generally succeed best if 
sown in beds in the autumn and transplanted to their 
summer quarters early in the spring ; a good position 
and rather light soil should be given them now. 
‘The red-skinned varieties are the best in constitution, 
and are not so liable as the white kinds to be attacked 
by blight in the spring. In very cold and wet 
districts, where it is a difficult matter to get the 
White Spanish and similar varieties harvested by 
spring sowing, it is advisable to sow them in the 
autumn instead; they are equally as hardy as the 
Tripoli varieties, and are by this means ready to 
harvest several weeks sooner than if sown in the 
spring. 

Earthing Celery.—This is best done in three times 
at intervals of a fortnight, and when the plants are 
perfectly dry. The main crop should soon be ready 
for the first earthing; all small leaves and shoots 
should first be pulled away, and the tops drawn 
lightly together with a piece of matting just under 
the green leaves; this must not be tied low enough 
or in any position that will cripple the growth of the 
young heart of the plant. as it should remain on 
until after the second earthing. If worms and slugs 
are likely to be troublesome a good dressing of lime 
should be given before any soil is placed around the 
stems. If any more water or liquid manure is likely 
to be required it should be given a day or two before 
commencing to earth. If any heads are required for 
show it is well to wrap them round with brown paper 
before any soil is heaped against them. Asa further 
preventive against discoloration by insects, &c., care 
must be used not to earth too deeply the first time ; 
the young leaves should be able to continue their 
growth freely, the soil should be broken up small 
with the spade and pressed around the stems, the 
great point to aim at in order to have it well blanched 
and of good flavour being to exclude the air from 
the stems as much as possible, and this applies more 
especially to the later earthings. W. H. Divers, Ketton 
Hall, Stamford. 


TRADE NOTICES. 


Messrs. W. & J. Brown, nurserymen, &c., 

Stamford, have purchased Mr. J. House's Eastgate 
Nursery, Peterborough, for £2000. 
Mr. Robertson Munro, of the Abercorn 
Nurseries, Edinburgh, has taken into partnership 
Mr. R. B. Ferguson, late manager to the Lawson 
Seed and Nursery Company, and the business will 
now be carried on under the style and title of Munro 
& Ferguson. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


Now ready, in cloth, lis, 6d. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, AwuG. 13—Ghent Chambre Syndicale. 

AOD AY 2 Royal Horticultural Society; Fruit 

DESDE ACG. 14) “ind Floral Committees. 

SHOWS. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 14—Claycross. 

WEDNESDAY, AvG. 15—Reading and St. Albans. 

THURSDAY, Ae. 16} Ana Ludlow, Aberdare, and 

FRIDAY Avc. 17 Devon and Exeter, and Cheadale 

say Soe (two days). 
(Retiow Co-operative, at the Crys- 
tal Palace. 

SATURDAY, AvG. 184 National Carnation and Picotee 
(Northern Section), at Man- 
chester. 

SALES. 
Nr > bs § Trade Sale of Dutch Bulbs, at Pro- 

MONDAY, AUG. 1) theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

” , § Imported and Established Orchids, 

IUDSIDED ANG: Hes) at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

= _. 7 @rade Sale of Datch Bulbs, at Pro- 

THURSDAY, AuG. 165 theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

(Second Portion of the Collection of 
- Bea Orchids formed by F. A Phil- 

BIRDS, AUG. 174 trick, Beq., Q.C., at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

‘a “ { Trade Sale of Dutch Bulbs, at Pro- 

SATURDAY, Ave. 184 theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


WE greatly fear that the weather 
of the last week will falsify much 
of the bright prospect that other- 
wise might have been indulged in from a perusal 
of our reports on the Potato crop. The dreaded 
disease, having been dormant for the last few 
years, bids fair to reassert itself this autumn with 
considerable severity. Should it be so, though it 
may seem hard to say so, we shall have in large 
measure ourselves to blame for it. Time was 
when we knew nothing for certain about the 
nature of the disease, and could only bemoan the 
results. At this period of profound ignorance 
theories innumerable were framed by those least 
competent to do so, and what was singular, by those 
usually most contemptuous of theories, and most 
addicted to proclaim the superior virtue of a peck 
of facts over a ton of theory. ‘Times are changed. 
We do know now a great deal about the cause 
and nature of the disease—hby no means all we 
should like to know—but at any rate we do 
not hear much now of wild theories, and 
cultivators have learned to accept as true what 
the microscopists have taught them,—that the 
disease is really due to the destructive action 
of a parasitic fungus. Some points in the 
life-history of the fungus are still matters 
of dispute, others are wholly unknown; but 
in any case we know enough to see that far 
greater good may be anticipated from measures 
of prevention than from any directly curative 
agency. Our reports show that the early varieties 
had up to the date of report almost entirely 
escaped. That is one hint, but we cannot grow 
all early Potatos, and we shall have to wait some 
time before a truly resistent late variety is 
raised, We do not say it cannot be done, on the 
contrary we believe it can be accomplished, 
and that just as some Roses or some varieties 
of Peaches are far more seriously affected 


The Potato 
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with mildew than others, so certain Potatos are 
much more subject to the disease than others— 
or rather, we should say, that where all are liable 
some suffer much more severely than others. It 
is for our cultivators carefully to note and 
record these facts—facts which the Surrons and 
Carrers and other experimenters will to a 
certainty avail themselves of even more fully 
than they have hitherto done. Then, again, the 
present season gives an opportunity of testing 
the efficacy of the high moulding system advo- 
cated by JENSEN as a preventative. Jor two or 
three years a sub-committee of the Scientific 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
made elaborate experiments, and some of the 
members drew up still more elaborate re- 
ports on the experiments made at Chiswick. 
We do not say those reports were valueless, but 
at any rate they failed in their object—just 
because the fungus, though always present, did 
not spread much in those years. Moreover, as 
carried out, the cost of the protection would far 
have outweighed any advantage that might have 
been attained. Ample preparations were made 
for a state of siege ; sorties were devised, and every 
preparation made to repel the invader, but the 
scouts had nothing to do, and the defenders had 
their labour for nothing. Prolonged experi- 
ments of this kind, undertaken by observers with 
no personal interests of their own to serve, could 
not be expected to be continued; the wonder is 
they went on so long; but the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has always managed to secure 
somehow or other a willing band of assistants to 
do work for which other people would have to 
pay, and pay handsomely. At any rate, the sub- 
committee ceased their labours, and now the 
enemy so long waited for, and hopefully from 
one point of view, has put in an appearance. It 
is too late this season, even if it were otherwise 
possible, to repeat the elaborate precautions 
heretofore adopted at Chiswick, but a trial of 
the Jensenian plan on a small scale might be 
attempted without difficulty, and might still lead 
to valuable results, as although the haulms might 
be affected, the high moulding and bending the 
haulm might still preserve the tuber more or less. 

Apart altogether from these measures, culti- 
vators might accomplish much by doing their 
best to destroy affected haulm and tubers. We 
know that as a rule they do nothing of the kind 
—the haulm lies about in the fields, or finds its 
way to the manure heap to propagate the fungus 
in about the most favourable conditions possible ; 
fowls and pigs eat the diseased tubers; growers 
send their produce to market with diseased haulm 
as packing at the top of the barrels, and conse- 
quently scatter the spores broadcast. People who 
do these things without an effort to prevent 
them, deserve to be considered enemies of the 
human race. 

What may not be practicable on a large scale 
is easily effected on a small one; gardeners, and 
still more cottagers with small patches, should 
destroy affected haulm and tubers immediately, 
and not allow them to remain on the ground 
between other and healthy rows, day after day, 
as they do. They could not hope by such means 
to stamp out the disease entirely, but they would 
gain time, and saye many a bushel which would 
otherwise be destroyed. 

The application of sulphate of copper mixed 
with lime to the haulm and foliage in fine powder 
with a distributor would also be of service, but 
probably the cost would outweigh the advantage, 
if tried on a large scale. But whether or no, to 
allow the disease to spread, or rather to spread it 
ourselves, as we do, without making any effort 
to stay it, is a crime for which not only those 


most responsible, but a still larger number of 
innocent victims have to suffer. Lastly, we may 
refer our readers to the account given of the 
Jensen plan in our columns on April 5, 1884. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON APPLES AND 
Pears.—We have received the following for pub- 
lication :— 


“In consequence of the great success of the Apple 
Congress in 1883, and the Pear Conference in 1885, 
and in order to bring up the reports then published 
to the present date, the Council of the Royal Herti- 
cultural Society has decided to hold another Con- 
ference on Apples and Pears in the gardens at 
Chiswick, from October 16 to 20 next. 

“In the present Conference it is proposed to 
invite the exhibition of such varieties only as find 
tavour, or may be considered thoroughly worthy of 
cultivation. 

“One object of this Conference is to illustrate by 
facts and examples the present state and future 
prospects of commercial fruit culture in this country. 
It is consequently desired that contributors should 
endeavour as far as possible to furnish samples of 
fruits that are in favour in the markets of their 
several localities. 

‘* All fruit growers are invited to exhibit, and the 
more widely the collections are procured (within the 
limits of the schedule), the greater the interest the 
exhibition will create. 

“Tt is very desirable that every collection should 
be accompanied with as much information as pos- 
sible with regard to soil, exposure, and physical con- 
dition of the districts in which they have been grown ; 
for which purpose the accompanying forms are 
enclosed. 

“ All fruits exhibited should be distinctly labelled 
with the name or names under which they may be 
known, and as the specimens sent are strictly for 
examination, they must necessarily be at the dis- 
posal of the committee if required. 

“Persons willing to contribute papers bearing 
upon the subjects in hand are requested to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Barron at an early date, stating the 
particular subject they are prepared to treat of. 
Arrangements for reading or publishing papers will 
be made by the committee. 

“ All packages should be addressed to Mr. A. F. 
Barron, Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, 
and must be delivered on or before Monday, 
October 15. Exhibitors staging their own fruit may 
do so on the 15th, or on the morning of the 16th, to 
be ready for the inspection of the committee. 
Notice of intention to exhibit must be given to Mr. 
Barron not later than Wednesday, October 10, 
stating the class or classes in which it is intended to 
exhibit, or the amount of space that will be required. 

“All exhibitors will be admitted to the Gardens, 
free; and will receive a certain number of tickets 
according to the extent of their exhibits. 

“Tt is recommended that heavy packages be sent 
by goods train. 

“ APPLES. 


“ Not more than five large or nine sinall fruits to 
form a dish, 


“1. Fifty varieties of Apples most worthy of 
cultivation. 

“2, Twenty-four varieties of Apples best adapted 
to the exhibitor’s district. 

“« 3. Twelve varieties of Apples, do. 

“4, Six varieties of Apples, do. 

“5. Twelve varieties of dessert Apples. 

“6. Twelve varieties of culinary Apples. 

“7, Six varieties of dessert Apples. 

“8. Six varieties of culinary Apples. 

“9. Appies from cordon, bush, or pyramid trees 
(not to exceed twelve varieties). 

“10. Appies from standards in orchards (not to 
exceed twelve varieties). 

“11. Apples (not exceeding twelve varieties) 
grown on special stocks, of which particulars must 
be given. 

«12. Apples as grown and sent to market, one 
peck of each (not to exceed twelve varieties). 

“13. New, recently introduced, or little known 
varieties of merit. 

Pears. 


*« Not more than five large or nine small fruits to 
form a dish, 


“1. Thirty-six varieties of Pears most worthy of 
cultivation. 
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“2. Twenty-four varieties of Pears best adapted 
to the exhibitor’s district. 

«3. Twelve varieties of dessert Pears, do. 

“4. Six varieties of dessert Pears, do. 

“5, Three to six varieties of culinary Pears. 

“6. Pears from trees on walls (not to exceed 
eighteen varieties) stocks to be specified. “ 

“7, Pears from pyramids, bushes, or open cordons 
(not to exceed eighteen varieties) stocks to be 
specified. 

“8. Pears from standard trees (not to exceed six 
varieties). 

“9, Pears as grown and sent to market, 1 peck of 
each (not to exceed six varieties). 

“10, New, recently introduced, or little known 
yarieties of merit. 

“N.B.—Staging must be completed before 12 
o'clock on Tuesday, October 16. All fruit must 
be removed on Saturday evening, October 20, or on 
Monday, October 22.” 


THE ROYAL HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Tomaros ar Cuiswick.—One of the most interesting, 
and at the same time singularly excellent examples 
of Tomato culture under glass, may now be seen in 
the large span-house in Chiswick Gardens, which was 
formerly devoted to Roses, &c. The plants comprise 
several hundreds in number, are all planted out, and 
include but few kinds, large blocks of each being 
frown to show general character. Not only is the 
culture, which includes absolute restriction to single 
Stems, of the best, but the fruit production is truly 
marvellous ; indeed, better examples of culture and 
fruiting have never been seen. The plants range 
from 4 feet to 8 feet in height, the taller growers 
chiefly being planted at the sides of the house, to 
run up the wires beneath the roof. In every case, 
no matter what the kind, the plants are fruiting 
literally from the ground, many fruits being already 
ripe. That some of the bloom, being late, refused 
to set, is due to the miserable weather we have 
experienced ; but still some kinds, and specially a 
wonderfully prolific form, Horsford’s Prelude, seem 
to have been unaffected. This variety runs tall, 
and fruits wonderfully, the fruits are handsome and of 
medium size, just such as would be most acceptable 
at table, although not large enough for exhibition. 
Also tall, and a wonderful cropper, is a distinct 
variety from Bath. Details of the varieties will be 
of more value later, but all interested in Tomato 
culture should see this remarkable show—a display 
of which the Royal Horticultural Society and its 
Superintendent may well be proud, for none better 
can be seen in the kingdom. 


DISSOCIATION OF HYBRID CHARACTERS.— 
One of the most interesting cases of this kind is that 
narrated by Mr. Noxte in another column with refer- 
ence to the white Jackman Clematis. It is so 
seldom that a rational explanation can be given of 
these so-called “ freaks of Nature ” (as if Nature the 
orderly, the methodical, ever indulged in caprice !) 
that such history as Mr. Nonrx is able to give us 
should be received with acclamation. He tells us 
that he has received one or two abusive letters, and 
that one Dutchman refused to pay. What sort of 
people are these? Why that little bit of authentic 
history that Mr. Nonce tells is worth all the money 
the Dutchman declined to pay—ten times over. So 
far from being abused, Mr. None deserves the thanks 
of the community for a fine introduction, and the 
warmest thanks of the more appreciative for this 
solid help to the elucidation of a very obscure point 
in vegetable physiology. 


THE RIVIERA.—We learn from our corre- 
spondents that the summer in the South is as 
exceptional as it is here, everything being about a 
month behindhand, owing to cool winds and low 
temperature. In July, near Mentone, the thermo- 
meter never once marked 70°, while at Antibes the 
mean temperature for July was only a little over 20° 
C, (68° F.), instead of 24° or 25° C. (77° F.). 


DAFFODILS.—To show what manuring will do on 
light soil Mr. Jenxins (Coxiins, Ganriet & Co.) has 
just shown us bulbs of the Tenby Daffodil weighing 


about a quarter of an ounce, and others from the 
same original sample increased to 1} ounce; and 
parent bulbs of Emperor with four and five offsets 
weighing collectively 12} ounces. The bulbs are not 
merely large but of excellent substance and quality. 
The bulbs in question are grown in light soil to which 
a good proportion of dried cow-manure is added. 


DELPHINIUMS.—From Mr. C. Irvine, nurseryman, 
of Jedburgh, N.B., we have received (as briefly 
stated last week) some magnificent spikes of seed- 
ling Delphiniums, 25 to 26 inches in length, 8 to 9 
inches in circumference, and one as much as 
12 inches. The individual flowers were densely 
packed, and each large and of good form, of all 
shades of blue, from the palest cobalt to the deepest 
purple, tinged in many cases with a lilac sheen ; in 
others the effect was heightened by the central 
petals forming a white eye. 


ARAUCARIA BRASILIENSIS.—It appears that the 
tree whose portrait we gave some time since is grow- 
ing in Jamaica, and not in Barbados, as we had sup- 
posed. Our photograph came from the late General 
Menno when he was commanding the troops in the 
West Indies, and we must have mistaken his state- 
ment. The tree in question is well known in 
Jamaica where it is called the Jerusalem Candlestick. 
It was planted by Wires, who was botanist on the 
Bounty. 


THe “Kel AppLe.’—This, the fruit of a Bixa- 
ceous shrub named Aberia caffra, has ripened in the 
garden of Mr. Hanevry, La Mortola, Ventimiglia, 
and to whom we are indebted for the opportunity of 
seeing it. The fruit is of the size of a small Plum, 
spherical, downy, and apricot-yellow externally, 
pulpy within, with numerous ascending but inverted 
seeds, not unlike those of the Grape, but larger. 
The perfume is rich and heavy, but gives no indica- 
tion of the flavour of the yellow pulp, which is as 
acid as that of a Lemon. The shrub is a native of 
the eastern districts of the Cape Colony and of 
Caffraria, where it is often used in the construction 
of fences, for which its spines render it well adapted. 
M. Navory tells us that the tree is naturalised in 
various parts of Provence, but rarely produces fruit, 
owing to the flowers being unisexual. The late Dr. 
ANDERSON observed that a bush in the Botanic Gar- 
dens, Calcutta, produced ripe fruits, and, what is more 
remarkable, perfect seeds, although eareful search 
failed to detect any trace of male flowers. The 
seeds from Mr. Hanzvury’s plant are perfect, the 
embryo being erect, embedded in perisperm, with 
two large flat appressed cotyledons and an inferior 
radicle. Male plants grow in proximity to the 
female ones. 


THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA.—The proprietors of 
the Gardening World have determined on the issue 
of a series of manuals on various horticultural sub- 
jects. Their first venture is before us in the shape 
of a handbook on ‘The Tuberous Begonia : its History 
and Cultivation. This is an excellent and appro- 
priate subject for a beginning, and as far as we can 
tell from a cursory glance, it is well handled. We 
hope shortly to notice the work at greater length, 
but in the meantime we have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to our readers. It may be had from 
the Gardening World Office, Catherine Street, Strand. 


BoTANY OF SocoTRA.—Professor Batrovr’s 
detailed account of the botany of Socotra has been 
published by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
forms a bulky quarto of 446 pages and 100 litho- 
graphed plates. The preface contains a brief history 
and proceedings of the expedition, which lasted 
for forty-eight days only, but which was soon 
followed up by a second exporation by Dr. Rre- 
peck and Dr. Scuwermrurtu, and others. The 
plants collected by Dr. Scuwersrcrrn on this 
Occaasion were generously made over to Professor 
Barrour for use in the present work. The in- 
troductory chapter contains an account of the geo- 
graphical and geological features of the island. The 


low ground has approximately the same flora as 
that of the Sahara and Punjab. In the valleys in 
the higher ground tropical vegetation occurs. The 
higher altitudes have a strange and peculiar vege- 
tation of arborescent Composites, aromatic Helichry- 
sums, and other quaint types. The total number of 
plants is given at 828, of which 575 are flowering 
plants, no fewer than 206 being endemic. The most 
showy plants are Adenium multiflorum, Begonia 
socotrana, now well known in gardens, and made 
already the starting point of various hybrids; 
Crinum Balfourii, Exacum cceruleum, &c. A Cucur- 
bitaceous tree, Dendrosicyos socotrana is one of the 
wonders of the island; Cocculus Balfourii is also an 
erect shrub instead of a loose climber, like most of 
its congeners. Punica protopunica is remarkable for 
having only one row of carpels, and as being the 
wild representative of the common Pomegranate. 
The dragon's blood used in varnish making is the 
produce of Dracwna cinnabari, nearly allied to D. 
draco. Frankincense and myrrh are also found, 
while socotrine aloes is yielded by Aloe Perryi, a 
species of Buxus. B. Hildebrandi may prove im- 
portant as a source of Boxwood. The whole work 
is a striking proof of what may be accomplished by 
well-directed energy and instructed zeal in the course 
of a few weeks’ exploration. The exploration and 
its record, as here given, are alike creditable to 
British science and to its representative, Professor 
Batrovr. 


PENANG.—We have before us Mr. Curtis’ Report 
on the Forest Department for the year 1887. Among 
the promising experiments mentioned in it, the cul- 
ture of Patchouli is one of the most hopeful. An 
interesting account is given of a visit to the hill- 
dwelling of the Resident. Sir Hueu Low, which is 
placed at a height of 4200 feet, and but for the 
excessive rainfall would be a delightful residence. 
The Resident has collected a number of European 
garden plants, which do fairly well. 


TRINIDAD BoTANic GARDENS. — Mr. Hart's 
report for 1887 gives a summary of the history and 
present condition of the garden, its library, and 
offices. Such a report is specially valuable at home, 
while the practical details as to the cultivation and 
preparation of various fibres, food plants, drugs, &e. 
must be of great importance in the colony itself. 
The meteorological data also will be of use to home 
cultivators. ‘The report is in every way creditable 
to the Superintendent, and affords promise of great 
future benefit to the colony, as well as to botany and 
horticulture. In connection with Trinidad we may 
also mention the publication of a Bulletin, of which 
No. 5 is devoted to Coffee, the report being based 
upon a treatise of Mr. W. SaBonavierx, of Ceylon. 
Trinidad has the means of producing Coffee equal to 
that grown in any other part of the world. 


PETER LAWSON & SON, LIMITED.—From 2 
report and balance-sheet just to hand we see that the 
surplus for the year is £1341 17s. 7d., leaving the 
sum of £3244 8s. ld. as the total balance, out of 
which the directors propose paying a dividend of 7} 
per cent. free of income-tax, carrying forward the 
balance (£2631 18s, 1d.) to next year’s account. 


LITERARY.—A new autumn edition of Walks im 
Epping Forest, by Percy Linvvsy, describing portions 
less known to pedestrians, is in preparation. Pro- 
fessor Boutcer has contributed some notes upon the 
recent extensive tree-felling and “forestry” opera- 
tions in Epping Forest to the same issue. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—The Tuberous Be- 
gonia (Gardening World series). Edited by B. 
Wysng, F.R.H.S. (London: Gardening World 
Office, 17, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C.)—The 
Fodder Grasses of Northern India. By T. F. Durute, 
B.A., F.LS.. Also Idlustrations of the Fodder Grasses 
of the Plains of North-Western India. Part II. 
(Rorkee, India, Thomason Civil Engineering College 
Press.) —Notee on Forest Management in Germany. 
By Sir D. Braynis, K.C.1.E., F.R.S. (London : 
India Office, Whitehall, S.W.)—4 Practical Decimal 
System for Great Britain and her Colonics. By 
R. T. Rowve ; 113th thousand. (London: Errinc- 
HAM Witson, Royal Exchange, E.C.)—WNotes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, fc. By Ant. 
Roozen & Sox. (Haarlem, Holland: Ant. Roozen 
& Son, Oberveen.) 
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NOTES FROM EDGE HALL. 


A ¥Ew notes on plants now or lately in flower here 
may be of interest to some readers, especially as the 
hot dry summer of last year, and the drenching wet 
of July, have produced some remarkable effects. 
Himalayan plants do well in a wet summer; dry 
sunshine and parching winds always distress their 
flowers so in English gardens that I am accustomed 
to ask whether the mountain air of Nepal and Sik- 
kim is not constantly saturated with wet. I take 
Meconopsis Wallichii and Cyananthus lobatusas typi- 
cal plants of the Himalayan climate. Both are 
better than ever this year; the flowers of the Meco- 
nopsis expand widely and healthily without the 
usual difficulty caused by the adhesion of the sepals 
to the petals, and the flowers last well; but the 
anthers seem to make no pollen; consequently 
I can never get good seed, and am dependent 
for plants on the generosity of friends; but all 
of them now make the same complaint, that 
no fertile seed is tobe had. Cyananthus lobatus is an 
excellent rock plant, and always does well here in 
suitable places, just out of the direct rays of the sun. 
This year it has surpassed itself. ‘There is no shy- 
ness about it. It keeps its multitude of beautiful 
blue flowers wide open day and night, whether it 
rains or not, but in wet weather the calyx fills with 
water and no seed is ripened. It is increased best by 
spring cuttings when the shoots are 2 inches long. 
Codonopsis ovata, another Himalayan, has less merit, 
but if it would show the beautiful interior of its 
hanging balls, and smell less foxy, it would be 
more attractive. The luxuriant growth of the 
Androsaces is everywhere attracting attention, 
especially A. sarmentosa which in many spots 
here presents a square yard of crowded 
large leafy rosettes, These, if their growth 
is not soon checked by planting them singly in a pot 
and getting them dried off by autumn, will all turn 
brown and be dead before the end of October. 
Onosma tauricum will do the same even sooner, 
many of my plants being drowned to death already, 
but the flowering of it kas been very fine and abund- 
ant until lately. 

Heuchera sanguinea is now a well-known plant: 
its flowers, which last a long time, give quite a new 
colour to the herbaceous garden. It is also very 
easily increased by striking the tufts. I doubt whether 
it will prove very hardy on cold soils if we get a 
severe winter after such a summer as this, but it is 
too good a plant to run the chance of losing by not 
keeping a stock ina frame. I lately saw a statement 
that it is the only Heuchera worth growing, but this 
is not so, the light feathery plumes of H. micrantha, 
though in quite a different style, are very ornamental, 
and one or two other kinds deserve a place in a 
mixed Forder, if only for their leaves. 

The later-flowering Gentians are no worse for the 
wet: Asclepiadea and Septemfida are as good as usual. 
The large medicinal G. lutea, of which I have many 
plants raised from seed at least five years ago, has 
flowered here this year for the first time. Its associa- 
tions give it interest, but it has little other merit as a 
garden plant. A new Gentian, G, Weschnikowi, 
sent to me in spring by Professor M. Foster, seems 
easy to cultivate. It is unlike any Gentian I have 
seen before, having flower-stalks of a curious 
fasciated appearance, carried up to a height of 
more than a foot by a series of bifurcations, with 
blue flowers the size of a harebell, the edges deeply 
and unevenly lobed. Gentiana purpurea is also 
flowering well. Campanulas have been and are 
very fine, the best of the large kinds being persici- 
folia. In nurseries we are offered all kinds of 
deformities of this beautiful plant, some haying 
nearly flat flowers, or looking as if the bell hail been 
turned inside out; others are in the shape of a cup 
and saucer; but the normal form, with the large 
handsome bell, is the best. Seedlings of this plant, 
which come up all over the garden, and are easily 
recognised, should be allowed to flower, as they pre- 
sent great variety of colour, from deep blue to pure 
white, some of the intermediate shades of lavender 


being amongst the best. I should advise the same 
with seedlings of C. turbinata, though these rarely 
follow the habit of the parent, and degenerate 
towards the coarse growth of C. carpatica, but occa- 
sionally a plant of very good habit may be obtained 
in this way. I have by it a very dwarf plant with 
pure white flowers, not as large as those of tur- 
binata, but very good for all that. I have tried 
to improve this plant by raising seedlings, but 
out of three crops not one plant has been worth 
keeping. Of yellow Composites Coreopsis lanceolata 
is perhaps the best, and no other Coreopsis out of 
six I have tried is worth growing in this soil, for I 
have given them a fair trial, except C. grandiflora, 
which I do not think is in cultivation in England; I 
always receive C. lanceolataunder thename, though in 
leaf the two are quite distinct. Probably C. grandi- 
flora, being from very hot parts, would not be hardy. 
For brilliant golden colour Heliopsis levis is quite 
unsurpassed, though there are good and bad forms 
of the plant, some being too lanky for gardens. My 
best were raised from seed selected for me from 
wild plants in Minnesota. 

Senecio japonicus, which has a synonym too 
long to write, is very showy, and seems to want 
a wet season to bring it to perfection. In dry 
weather it sheds its buds; both leaf and flower make 
it worth growing; it is very fine just now. Two 
Sedums are now especially good; one is S. kamts- 
schaticum, perhaps the most showy of all the tribe 
at this season, and never shabby, the abundant 
and conspicuous orange flowers being succeeded by 
dark brown seed-yessels. The other is a scarce 
plant on rockeries—S. pulchellum, and produces large 
bunches, like inverted bird’s feet, of flowers of a soft 
rose colour; but as it flowers from every point, it 
perishes if not propagated by breaking off and 
inserting shoots when young. : 

I will end these notes with a word about Lilies, 
all of which have done or are doing well this year, 
except L, auratum, which I have quite given up. 

Last summer seems to have caused L. giganteum to 
flower while still young; I have had seven flower- stalks, 
mostly below the average in size, having from thirteen 
to eight flowers on each. On the other hand L. par- 
dalinum is making some remarkable flowers: I 
measured a solitary flower to-day—I think on a 
seedling—which I caught just at the time of its 
greatest expansion, and which proved to be fully 
8 inches across. The flowering of L. testaceum is 
also as good as I ever sawit. This is one of the few 
Lilies which is better for being meddled with. If 
the small bulbs which form on the crown of the 
large bulbs are taken away and planted by them- 
selves they make grand flower-heads in two years, 
and surpass the old bulbs, which deteriorate if left 
alone for several years. IL. Humboldti, a capricious 
Lily, is making some very fine heads in the open 
border. The entire absence of red-spider from plants 
usually liable to it helps to compensate for the wet 
weather. C. Wolley Dod, Edge Hail, Malpas, July 28. 


VEGETABLES. 


== 


LATE BROCCOLI AND EARLY CAULI- 
FLOWER. 


Ir is rather late now to talk or be writing of 
spring Broccoli, as the season is past for sowing, but 
it is a good time to compare notes now that the 
respective kinds have had a fair trial, although it 
should he borne in mind that sorts which did not 
turn in till the end of June this year may, and 
most likely will, do so considerably before that date 
next season, as everything has been quite a fortnight 
later than usual. 

I have not, as yet, grown Gilbert’s Victoria, 
noticed in a recent issue, and highly recommended 
therein, but I have most of the older varieties, and 
the best of them with us has been Veitch’s Model, 
which does not belie its name, as it is the model of 
what a nice table Broccoli should be. In growth 
and habit it is very dwarf and compact, and the 


heart is close, white, and slightly conical, and as the 
leaves fold tightly over, the heads are well protected, 
and therefore maintain their colour till quite ready 
to cut. 

A Broccoli like this that will come in later will 
be even more valuable, as there is, unless under very 
careful management, always an interregnum between 
the last cuttings and the tim? when Cauliflower 
comes on; but with earlier sorts of these, which are 
now making their appearance, and later Broccoli, we 
may soon hope to bridge over the space. As the 
season for sowing spring Cauliflower will soon be 
here, a few words from some of your correspondents 
as to the kinds they have found the best will be of 
much value. My favourites are Veitch’s Pearl and 
Karly Erfurt, and as we cannot accommodate many 
under handlights, our practice is to pot up a quantity 
in the autumn in 60-sized pots. This we do by 
putting a handful of half-decomposed leaves at the 
bottom of each pot, and then filling up with light rich 
mould, after which the plants are stood or plunged 
in cold frames with their heads well up to the glass, 
and they always have plenty of air during winter to 
keep them sturdy and strong. In March, as soon as 
the weather is favourable, they are planted out in @ 
warm sunny situation, and as they receive no check 
by any disturbance of the ball or roots, they start off 
to grow at once, and it is very rare that any bolt 
unless sown before the middle of August. To suc- 
ceed with these we sow a box in February, and place 
the same in gentle heat, and prick out the plants, 
when ready, under glass, and plant in the open in 
April. J. 8. 


Scartet Runners ror Marxer. 


I have been much interested in the method by 
which Messrs. C. Steel & Sons, the well-known 
market gardeners of WHaling, grow their Scarlet 
Runners. In the first place, they give then good 
soil, and a piece of ground which had carried Collards 
and Curled Scotch Kale, was loosened by means of 
a stirrer worked by steam, which loosened the ground 
to the depth of 18 inches without turning it over 
as a plough does. This was done athwart the 
ground and longways, it was then harrowed, well 
manured, and ploughed to turn the manure in. When 
thoroughly prepared it was planted with Scarlet 
Runner plants. The Beans had been previously 
sown in dung pits, two Beans in a 48-sized pot, and 
when 9 inches or so in height they were planted out 
in lines, the rows about 4 feet apart, and the twin 
plants 2 feet apart in the lines. Then three strong 
stakes were placed to each plant—the stakes are 
about 4 feet or so in length, and they are tied 
together at the top. This done the plough was 
sent along the lines, earthing the plants up on 
either side. The ground being rich, and the soil 
moist, the plants soon began to grow rapidly, they 
have sent up shoots already 2 and 3 feet in 
length. The plants have bloomed, and still 
flowering freely, and pods are already formed. It 
appears to be the practice to pinch out the leading 
shoots after they have reached a certain height; this 
causes the plant to make lateral growths, which 
bloom. The extra cost incurred by clearing the 
plants in pots, and staking them, appeared to be met 
by the earlier and larger crops they produce; gather- 
ing is done without any danger of injuring the 
plants, and sun and air can circulate among them 
better than when nothing elseis done, but simply pinch- 
ing out the leaders. ‘Phe cold rains have had the effect 
of causing the older leaves to turn yellow, and slugs 
and snails have attacked the plants. As a pre- 
cautionary measure a good dressing of soot has just 
been given, shaken well over the plants, and on the 
surface of the ground. If only bright sunny weather 
were to follow, each group of Beans would present 
to view a dense pyramid of flower. No particular 
value appears to be attached to varieties, for the 
Scarlet, the Painted Lady, and the Giant White 
types, appear in the rows. ‘he Painted I.ady is 
said to be the earliest, and the Giant White the 
latest to bear; so there is perhaps an advantage 
in mixing them together. In another month this 
plantation, which is fully exposed on all sides, will 
well repay inspection. J?. D. 
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HARDY FRUIT TREES. 


Tur admirable paper of Mr. F, W. Burbidge (p. 615, 
vol. iii., 3rd series), is too good to be marred by inac- 
curacy, however innocently incurred. As itis one of 
the papers that students of history will refer to, and 
has therefore a permanent value, I am tempted to 
offer a correction. “I believe I am right,” says Mr. 
B., “in saying that our English Apples, as taken out 
by the earlier settlers in America,as also the fruits 
imported from France by the earlycolonists of Canada, 
did not succeed as it was hoped they would do, and it 
was only after the importation of the hardier varie- 
ties from Russia and other parts of Northern Europe, 
and the rearing of seedlings from these, that the 
present fine race of Apples in America was pro- 
duced.” Further on the point is made that “the 
Newtown Pippin does not thrive nor attain the 
flavour in Europe that it does in New England.” 

So far as I know—and I think I have been ina 
position to know—there have been no attempts 
during the period referred to to introduce harly 
varieties of Apples from the North of Europe or from 
Ritgsia, nor any attempt at all to improve the race 
of Apples by systematic rearing of seedlings. Within 
the last ten years Russian Apples have been intro- 
duced, but these have not had time to have any 
influence whatever on the race of Apples popular in 
America, if they ever will. With the exception of 
Alexander, Tetoffsky, Duchess of Oldenburg, and 
Red Astrachan, we have no Russian Apple of any 
consequence known to cultivators, and these have 
not been used specially for seedlings. In looking 
over our list of popular Apples I do not note one 
that I can suspect of having had a Russian variety 
enter into their parentage. And the popular varieties 
certainly have not, but are either ‘ English varieties,” 
that is, varieties imported here from English nur- 
series, or accidental descendants—varieties that have 
sprung by accident from self-sown seeds, without 
the slightest design on the part of any fruit raiser to 
improve the race. 

Let us take Canada, or at least that portion known 
as Ontario. The most popular Apples there that 
our pomologists in their technical language would 
“double star” are Baldwin, Northern Spy, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Ribston Pippin, and 
St. Lawrence. The last is believed to be some 
foreign kind, introduced without a name, or name 
lost, and a new name given to it in consequence ; 
the next three are Old World introductions, while 
Northern Spy is an accident found near Rochester ; 
and Baldwin, another accident, found no one knows 
certainly where, but believed to have had the 
Spitzenburg for its parent—certainly no Russian 
kind. 

In reference to New England—this is rather a large 
district, but if we take Massachusetts as a central 
point in this district we find the ‘“double-starred ” 
varieties are:—Baldwin; Coggswell, an accident 
found at Griswold, Connecticut, in 1798; Gravenstein, 
an old Dutch importation ; Hubbardston Nonsuch, a 
very old accident found at Hubbardston, Mass. ; 
Hurst Russett an accident found years ago at 
Concord, Mass.; Porter, an old accident found at 
Sherburne, Mass.; Red Astrachan, an ancient, full- 
blooded Russian ; Roxburg Russet, a very old accident 
from its namesake Roxburg; and Rhode Island 
Greening, another accident (I do not even know 
where it was first found); Sweet Bough, a very old 
accident with an unknown home; Talman Sweet, a 
Rhode Island accident; and Williams’ Favourite, 
another accident from near Boston. 

Then as to the association of Newtown Pippin 
with New England, it is not grown anywhere there. 
Indeed it isno more reliable anywhere in'Americathan 
in Europe. It is grown only in a small part of the 
State of New York, which is not in New Iingland, 
and is not ‘ double starred” even there. 

I cannot say that, on the whole, the American 
chance seedlings, which go to make up our great list 
of varieties, are any hardier than the foreign intro- 


ductions. There are some that are undoubtedly 
hardier, and more productive, and do better, in 
general terms, than their European brethren; but 
this may be expected when we have so many 
thousands of accidental plants to select from against 
the few score varieties introduced from the Old 
World. “Providence is usually on the side of the 
heaviest battalions,” Napoleon used to say. 

In Pears we have a few American seedlings that 
have risen to prominence; but European intro- 
ductions, like Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Beurré d’Anjou, Winter Nelis. Belle 
Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Vicar of Winkfield, and 
similar familiar Old World favourites rule also here. 

I trust my friend will pardon this essay at cor- 
rection. He has evidently been misled by some 
flippant writter —a class of which here, as elsewhere, 
there is always a fullerop. Thomas Meehan, German- 
town Nurseries, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 
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SOCKET RINGS FOR HOT-WATER PIPES. 
From Messrs. Stanley Morrison & Co. the 


patentees, 9, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., we 
have received samples of moulded rough socket rings 


Fig. 18.—INDIARUBBER SOCKET-RING FOR JUNCTION OF 
HOU-WATER PIPES. 


in indiarubber for hot-water pipes, for which the 
makers claim that they are superior to those at 
present in use, because they are stouter, being made 
in one piece, so that there is no joint to allow the 
water to enter; and that being rough on the surface 
(not shown in the illustration, fig. 18), they get.a good 
grip on the pipes. It is also stated that by using 
these rings any man can himself take his pipes to 
pieces and put them together again, saving both time 
and labour. This would, of course, necessitate the 
staying of the pipes in some manner to keep them 
firm. 


HOMERIA COLLINA. 


Tuis is a “Cape bulb,” better known to our fore- 
fathers than to the present generation. Its general 
appearance is shown in the accompanying illustration 
(fig. 19), but the size and colour of the flowerare subject 
to variation. In the present instance the flowers were 
of a bright orange-salmon colour, and although indi- 
vidually of short duration, yet, as they are produced in 
succession they are very effective in a mass. It is 
generally grown as a greenhouse plant, but Mr. David- 
son, to whom we are indebted for the drawing (fig. 19), 
found the plant to be quite hardy last winter at the 
foot of a wall—a situation where, doubtless, many 
South African, Mexican, or Californian plants would 
be equally at home if protected from excessive wet. 


Home CORRESPONDENCE, 


peed 


> Correspondents will greatly oblige hy sending early 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring wnder the notice of horticulturists. 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkablo 
plants, trees, Fc., are also solicited. 


MILNE’S PATENT SADDLE BOILER.—It is ir 
summer time usually that the nurseryman and gar- 
dener alike, who intend to make alterations in thei 
heating apparatus, make arrangements accordingly 
It need hardly be said that all such work should, 
where possible, be done at a time when the fires are 
least needed, and no time is so well fitted as summer 
and avtumn. ‘The large number of boilers now 
offered by the trade makes the matter of selection 
of a boiler for any given purpose a difficult one. In 
a great majority of cases the saddle boilers are deci- 
dedly in favour, and, having had an opportunity quite 
recently of inspecting a new form of saddle boiler, I 
may be permitted to point to some of the chief im- 
provements in the new-comer. Before doing this it 
may not be out of place to remark that Mr. Milne, 
the inventor, is a nurseryman and a practical culti- 
vator, carrying on business at New Hampton, in the 
county of Middlesex. The peculiarities of Mr. Milne’s 
situation render it necessary to have a powerful 
boiler compact in form and one which does not re- 
quire too deep a stokehole in which to set it. 
Having very extensive ranges of glass devoted to a 
few specialties for market purposes, heated by boilers 
of various descriptions, none of which were quite up to 
Mr. Milne’s ideal of perfection, he very practically set 
to work to try if he could make what he wants 
for himself. The inventor chose the saddle form of 
boiler as the basis of his endeavours, the particular 
form being pierced with side and crown flues, which 
run through it from front to back. The direction 
of the flame is regulated as follows:—Passing first 
through the fire-box it passes through to the boiler ; 
at the back of the boiler the flame is deflected by an 
iron plate at the summit of the back casting, and 
traverses the side flues, being then directed by means 
of another plate at the front of the boiler to the crown 
flues; again passing through the boiler to the brick 
flue at the sides, and thence to the chimney. The 
flue tubes passing through the boiler considerably 
quicken its power of getting up heat, and at the 
same time conduce to economy in the use of fuel. 
The flue tubes in the boiler are readily cleaned by 
passing a brush through them. The joints of these 
tubes are caulked from external surfaces at front 
and back, thus affording special facilities for repairs 
or renewal, any or all of which may be replaced 
without taking out the boiler. There are two return 
and two flow pipes, which facilitate the circulation, 
the latter being, moreover, materially assisted by the 
boiler being set with an inclination of 2 inches from 
front to back. It has the advantage of a terminal- 
end saddle, in that the fire passes throughout its 
entire length, acting also on the ends. The hori- 
zontally low-placed flows are an acquisition 
in places where water lies near the surface, 
as in Mr. Milne’s case. In compactness and 
heating power combined, it is quite remarkable ; 
and as at present made, with waterway backcasting, 
it is capable of heating from 2500 to 3000 feet of 
4-inch piping, and when set is contained in a cube 
of 4 feet by 4 feet, this allowing ample rise through 
the long range of glasshouses. The inventor has 
two of these boilers in operation, affording perfect 
satisfaction, and which he will have pleasure in 
showing to any person who may desire to learn 
further particulars about them. J. {Our corre- 
spondent kindly accompanied his note by a sketch 
of the boiler and its flow and return pipes. We 
know that this form of boiler—a modification of 
that of the locomotive — has the advantage of 
quickly getting up heat. The retention ot heat is a 
matter of stoking, which includes, of course, proper 
attention to dampers and ashpit doors. Ep.] 


HYBRID POTATOS.—The products of the inter- 
esting crosses between some of the Potatos of to-day 
with the original species, Solanum tuberosum, 
which the Messrs. Sutton & Sons carried out 
at Reading a few years since, may now be seen 
growing in the London Road Nursery grounds, and 
for the first time since their production, it would 
seem as if the disease-resisting properties of these 
Potatos were to be tested. ‘The mischance which re- 
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sulted in S. tuberosum being fertilised under the belief 
that it was Solanum Maglia, has since been so far 
rectified that crosses with the latter species have been 
effected, and no doubt we shall hear of the results in 
due course. The top growth from the tuberosum 
hybrids, if such a term in this case be admissible, 
shows great variety inform and character, pretty much 
as is found in ordinary seedlings from some crosses. 
A marked feature, so far, with some of the forms 
has been remarkable productiveness. The great 
object in view, however, has been the production, if 
possible, of disease-resisting strains, and what 
success in that direction has been achieved will 
doubtless be learnt in a few weeks should the 
present cold wet weather continue. It is worthy of 
note as showing the very earnest aim of Messrs. 
Sutton to secure any promising aid in the 
direction named, that out in the trial grounds may 
be seen a considerable breadth of a Peruvian variety 
referred to by Mr. Ap-Thomas at the St. Stephen’s 
Hall Potato Conference as having the reputation of 
being free from disease in its native habitat, and 
stock of which Mr. Ap-Thomas obtained for the 
Reading firm. Beyond remarking that the variety 
has tops resembling our common yarieties, but the 
stems are densely abundant, nothing more is to be 
said about it just yet. Should the disease really 
develop a serious form in our Potato crops presently, 
renewed interest will be created in the Potato and 
all its belongings. 4. D. 


CYPRIPEDIUM STONE!.— At the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 
on July 24 last, a Cypripedium was exhibited which 
is noted in these columns, at p. 108, as follows :— 
“Cypripedium Stonei acrosepalum, a flower pressed 
into the form of a flattened canoe, was shown by 
Messrs. Seeger & Tropp, of Lordship Lane, Bast 
Dulwich. ‘The lateral sepals are here disjoined.” 
Messrs. Seeger & Tropp have been good enough to 
send me the inflorescence in question for examina- 
tion, which seems to possess the following peculiarity : 
—The expanded flower has the two lateral sepals 
disjoined for three-fourths of their length, instead of 
being connate, as in the normal condition of the 
species. I do not, however, detect any other differ- 
ence in the flower, all the parts of which appear 
perfectly developed. It appears to me to be rather 
a monstrous flower than a variety—really a case of 
dialysis of the lateral sepals as opposed to their normal 
state. This is the normal condition of things in the 
Canadian Cypripedium arietinum, which differs from 
every other species of the genus in this peculiarity— 
a character which has twice caused this plant to be 
separated asa distinct genus—first, by Rafinesque, 
as Criosanthes, and afterwards by Beck, as Arietinum, 
though the difference appears to be too slight to 
merit such distinction. But thisis a digression. I 
do not think the character likely to be permanent in 
the variety of Cypripedium Stonei in question, for 
in an expanding bud, just above the flower, the 
lateral sepals were in the normal connate condition. 
Some monstrosities, however, appear to have become 
fixed, or permanent, as Uropedium Lindeni, a mon- 
strous state of Selenipedium caudatum; and Pax- 
tonia rosea, a similar state of Spathoglottis plicata. 
Cultivation alone can test the permanence or other- 
wise of these characters. /?. 4. Rolfe. 


WHICH IS THE EARLIEST PEA ?—I thought I 
was giving the information old gardeners would be 
among the first to appreciate when, taking Ring- 
leader and Improved Sangster’s No. 1 as a well- 
known type of early Pea, I saw no necessity for 
going into details over the many other reputed var- 
ieties of the same thing about which one was repre- 
sented to be half an hour earlier than the other, or 
3 inches shorter. The changes have been rung upon 
this type ad nauseam, and I imagined it was enough 
for me to state that certain of them having newer 
names were really our old friend re-christened ; and 
I still hold the opinion that in the general character- 
istics of type the group of blue round-seeded varieties 
I mentioned cannot be differentiated from the general 
type of Sangster’s No. 1. The soil in which the 
seed Pea was grown, the locality, conditions of 
weather, &c., may affect some; but let them be 
grown and the seed saved, and grown again a second 
year on the same piece of ground, and the general 
characteristics will be admitted to be identical. I 
mentioned the Old Scimitar because it is a Pea still 
largely grown in some parts of the country; and in 
Messrs. Hurst & Sons’ trial ground at Chelmsford I 
saw what was termed an improved type that seemed 
to me to present to view this old Pea of my boyhood 
in a desirable form, bearing long well-filled pods, 
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and appearing as a good hardy, robust, free cropping 
type, well adapted for market purposes. But there 
did manifest itself a tendency to run to a tall form, 
and I was candid enough to say so. Some conditions 
under which the seed-plants were grown might have 
caused this. I may further state that the trial of 
Peas to which I made reference included many hun- 
dred samples; there were from ten to twenty different 
stocks in some cases of the same leading variety. 
There seemed to be almost every Pea which has been 
sent out. I did not think it necessary to go through 
the whole of them with a view of supplying written 
descriptions. J was perfectly free to draw my own 
conclusions, and I did so, apart from any pressure or 
prejudice. I selected what I thought to be the most 
useful varieties, and the absence of anything like 
serious criticism justifies the inference that my con- 
clusions are in the main correct. 2. D. 


SPARROWS.—Near large towns the common spar- 
row often becomes a perfect nuisance, for every 
gardener knows how industriously they will shell his 
Peas, and one farmer near Tunbridge Wells was so 
plagued with them in his Wheat fields, as the birds 
migrated from the town in a body, and took posses- 
sion of his Wheat that he has this year sown—the 
bearded Wheat—which I understand puzzles their 
ingenuity, and is secure from their depredations. It 
will be understood that I am not blind to the fact 
that they ease us of many a caterpillar, but then 
they are in severe weather also fond of buds. 
Our Gooseberries were sadly disfigured by them till 
I adopted the plan of throwing soot over the bushes 
pretty freely in the spring; this kills the moss, 
and at the same time nourishes the bush; but 
although I have studied birds and their ways pretty 
closely for years, I was not prepared to see'them 
feeding their young with Potato blossom—a fact 
which I witnessed last Sunday. I saw them in 
flocks in the cottage gardens, apparently divesting 
the blossoms of their petals, and carrying them to 
their young; the kind of Potato was a kidney, and 
was erowing in very sandy soil, fully exposed to the 
sun, and thus probably contained a certain amount 
of honey—at least, this was the only explanation of 
the act of the birds which occurred to me. J. Rust, 
Bridge Castle. 


THE POTATO CROP EARLY AND LATEIN IRELAND. 
This crop is second to no other in importance in this 
country, and the prospect therefore, is the question 
after the state of the weather every one asks every 
one else. This query has been asked with a certain 
amount of fear and trembling during the past 
three weeks as all the predisposing agents for the 
diffusion of the Potato disease were daily present. 
We had a constant downpour of rain, accompanied 
pretty frequently by thunder and lightning. Now, 
what is the result? I grow all the new varieties 
kindly sent me for trial, by such raisers as Messrs. 
Carter, Sutton, Laxton, Tait, and a few others in 
Ireland including one—White Fortyfold—sent me 
by Mr. Inglis, and as I frequently see, and hear from 
other districts, this is the result as far as I can learn 
at the end of the first week in August. arly varie- 
ties: The old Ashleaf, especially Myatt’s, if it can be 
obtained pure, I consider still for quality un- 
rivalled and the first to turn in. A heavier 
cropper and not much behind is Carter's 
First Crop. This firm sent me this season for trial 
their Harliest of All. I will only say of this if it 
maintains its present desirable characteristics it is 
the coming fayourite early variety. Early Hammer- 
smith, Flourball, Pride of the Market, Snowflake, 
and Extra Early Vermont come second. Three 
weeks since I noticed the fungus on the Ashleaf 
Kidneys; so long as the weather remained dry it 
made little progress. Rain and storm supervened, and 
it spread rapidly, with the result that hardly a 
sound leaf is now noticeable in the experimental 
plot; and the same is true of the market gardens 
around the town. ‘Their general early crop is a 
variety called The Flounder, so far as 1 know, not 
generally known out of Ireland. It is a heavy 
cropper, in shape roundish-flat (if that description is 
not an Irish bull), and far from superior in quality. 
One word as to quality. Owing to the absence 
of sunshine, constant rain, and rapid growth, 
the quality this year is inferior, and I think 
you would be sate in recommending only the 
partial use of some varieties ; and if possible, with 
gravy or other such condiments. From a national 
point of view early varieties are of limited im- 
portance. Late varieties: I mentioned above that 
the fungus first attacked the Ashleafs, it then spread 
rapidly to Snowflake, then Pride of the Market, and 
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Early Rose. In fact, in a wet season the American 
varieties are the first victims. Last season was very 
dry, and with no disease. I did not, as I mentioned 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, see a single diseased 
tubers in any part of Ireland, so this induced 
many to grow Roses, Beauty of Hebron, Ele- 
phants, and other varieties, such as Fortyfolds, 
Schoolmasters, and Victorias, known to be suscept- 
ible of disease, who would otherwise hesitate to plant 
them. They will in all probability be heavy losers. 
as I have come to the conclusion no variety is wholly 
disease resisting. For instance. I have Magnum 
Bonum, Sutton’s Abundance, Laxton’s Reward, 
Champions, and Scottish Queen, with five other 
varieties of Laxton’s not yet in commerce, all un- 
usually strong vigorous growers, growing in plots 
side by side with the early varieties above-named. 
As soon as the early varieties got affected the dis- 
ease passed in a day or two to those just named, so 
that now nothing remains sound but the stems. 
Curious enough, the majority of the same varieties 
out in the open field are still safe. There is hope so 
far. W. J. Murphy, Clonmel. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—Mr. Jenkin’s doubts and 
difficulties seem to have arisen because the term her- - 
baceous is still obstinately adhered to in schedules 
when all sorts of hardy border plants are invited to 
be exhibited. Ofcourse many of the plants shown 
are, as arule, not strictly herbaceous, according to 
the technical acceptation ofthe term, but those using 
the term in their schedules as a rule, doubtless de- 
sire that the appellation should not be too rigidly 
interpreted, and that it should rather include hardy 
perennials, and possibly even biennials, also, the 
object evidentally being to obtain examples at shows 
of really hardy plants, as well as of greenhouse or 
stove plants. The best wording of such class would, 
I think, be “hardy border plants,” and although it 
might be said that such wording would admit Roses 
or other shrubs, yet it would be easy to add, “‘ shrubs 
and Roses excluded.” Still, every body understands 
so fully what is meant by the term “hardy border 
plants,” that little difficulty is likely to arise from 
this form of wording. Then there would be no ques- 
tion arise as to the admixture of either perennials or 
biennials, when the term “ herbaceous” is employed 
all real perennials should be excluded, and yet it is 
very doubtful whether such be intended in any case. 
Happily, in garden nomenclature or treatment these 
diverse terms raise no difficulty, for, whether her- 
baceous, perennial, biennial, or otherwise, we class 
them as hardy, and that is enough. One of the 
gayest of border flowers just now is Lilium candi- 
dum, which, would doubtless, with other Lilies, be. 
ranked as herbaceous, and yet really it is a 
perennial, because it is practically evergreen. The 
whole matter is, after all, but a mere word-splitting, 
and the compilers of schedules will do well to 
adopt simpler phraseology, and thus make clear 
to all that which should be as plain as a pikestatt. 
A, D. 


A LARGE LILIUM AURATUM.—The enclosed is a 
photo of a Lilium auratum bulb which I supplied 
last autumn toa customer, the Rev. John Irving, 
Free Church Manse, Innellan, Scotland. He has to- 
day sent me a copy, and thinks it is an unusual sight 
to see so many flowers on a spike. It bears thirty- 
eight blooms. Hach flower averaged 10 inches in 
diameter, and the whole head was 24 inches in 
diameter by 22 in height. Altogether the plant. 
possessed a very compact and elegant appearance. 
H, Erskine, Edinburgh. [It is a large head, but we 
have seen larger ones; as, for instance, one grown 
in the gardens of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham, which bore 119 flowers. See our 
columns for October 23, 1886. Ep. ] 


CYCAS REVOLUTA.—The following account of 
the Cycas revoluta which is now in flower in the 
gardens of John Hutton, Esq., of Solberge, North- 
allerton, may be interesting:—The plant is about 
forty years old, the stem being 3 feet high, and 
32 inches inches in circumference, with sixty-seven 
fronds; the flower or cone is 16 inches in length, 
and is of a yellow colour, much resembling a very 
large Pine-apple. This plant is a male, and 
flowered about fifteen years since, and after flowering 
the plant gradually went back by losing the fronds 
one after another until they were nearly all gone, 
when I found on examining the roots ten large 
crowns or young plants, which fully accounted for 
the loss of the leaves. I took them all off, potted 
them, and plunged them in bottom-heat, and all 
grew, but the parent plant did not seem to recover 
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the strain. I placed it as a curiosity in the Orchid- 
house, where it remained quite dead to all appear- 
ance for two years, when, to my _ surprise, 
the plant again showed signs of life by pushing 
several crowns at the top of the plant this time, 
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instead of, as before, at the roots; but they were not 
so large. ‘They continued to grow and send out two 
and three or more leaves to each crown, so I took 
them all off but one in the centre to form the crown 
again, which has continued to grow and forms the 
present beautiful specimen. J. Nicholson, Northal- 
derton. 


A RESUSCITATION.—During a terrific wind storm 
which occurred a few years since, when many noble 
trees came to grief, it will be remembered that 
mention was made of the downfall of some fine 
Limes forming part of a noble avenue of those trees 
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in the grounds of Highfield, near Heckfield. The 
gardener, Mr. Davidson, thought that, although those 
trees had been thrown flat to the ground, and had, in 
bringing up huge masses of soil with them, torn 
asunder almost every root, yet they could be rein- 
stated. Being on the Duke of Wellington’s estate, 
the assistance of Mr. Bell, gardener at Strathtfield- 
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saye, with a body of helpers, and a stout winch or 
two, were obtained, the trees lopped to 30 feet—just 
one-third their original height—and were again stood 
erect in their former positions. he story of their 
replacement has been told before ; but it may now be 
added, that each one has made vigorous growth, fine 
heads are being formed, and the only cause for regret 
is that 10 feet more of top had not been left on each 
tree. A, D. 


CYTISUS RACEMOSUS.—In my note on Cytisus 
racemosus at p. 65 the following correction should 
be made :—“ Maund., Botanic Garden, vol. v., t. 235,” 
should read ‘ Maund., Zhe Botanist, &c.” The mis- 
take arose through the volume of the Kew copy of 
the latter work being bound up with the titlepage 
of the former, I did not detect the error until Mr. 
Burbidge wrote to point out something had gone 
wrong, when I discovered what it was. R. A. R. 


SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


AvGust + ann 6.—The Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of Southampton may be congratulated upon a 
very successful show. The competition was exceed- 
ingly keen, while the quality of the exhibits was 
good. Vegetables, as always is the case at South- 
ampton, were especially a strong feature. Fruit 
showed somewhat the effects of the late bad weather 
by a greenness in most of the white Grapes, while 
most of the black Grapes were of good quality, as 
also were most other fruits, the quantity not being 
quite so great as on some previous occasions. 
Plants were an advance in point of number, while the 
general good quality was evident throughout. 

Plants.—The principal class was that for twelve 
stove and greenhouse specimens, distinct, £18. 
£15, and £12, being offered as prizes. Mr. J. 
Cypher, nurseryman, Cheltenham, succeeded in 
carrying off Ist honours, with a collection particu- 
larly strong in flowering plants, while the foliage, if 
not of extra large proportions, was good in quality, 
the best being an exceedingly healthy Latania bor- 
bonica, Cordyline indivisa, Cycas revoluta, Erica 
Parmentieri, very full and fresh; Phenocoma pro- 
lifera Barnesii, and Allamanda nobilis. Mr. G. 
Lock, gr. to W. B. Cleave, Esq., Newcombe House, 
Crediton, was 2nd, his foliage plants being superior 
to those of the Ist prize group, but the flowering 
plants were not so strong a feature. Magnificent 
were the specimen Crotons Warreni and Williamsi. 
Mr. E. Wills, gr. to Mrs. Pearce, The Firs, Bassett, 
Southampton,was a good 3rd. For the same number 
of plants, confined to gardeners only, Mr. J. Amys 
was Ist, staging extra fine Allamanda Hendersoni, 
Trachelospermum jasminoides, and a very healthy 
Cycas revoluta ; Mr. N. Blandford, gr. to Mrs. Hasel- 
foot, Moorhill, Bitterne, Southampton, was a good 
2nd, staging a fresh good plant of Lasiandra 
macrantha floribunda among many other good 
specimens. 

For six stove or greenhouse specimens in bloom 
Mr. Wills was Ist, the 2nd place being accorded to 
Mr. H. James, Castle Nursery, Norwood. 

For nine miscellaneous specimens, not less than 
three to be in bloom, Mr. E. Molyneux, gr. to W. i. 
Myers, Esq., Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham, 
was an easy Ist, staging Croton Queen Victoria, 
good, and a good specimen of Trachelium cwruleum ; 
2nd, Mr. W. Thompson, gr. to Captain Bolland, 
Blighmount, Millbrook. 

For the best miscellaneous group, arranged for 
effect in 120 square feet, Mr. Wills was an easy Ist, 
with a bright light tastefully arranged lot; the 
2nd prize show from Mr. James being short of 
flowering plants, though otherwise well disposed. 

For a collection of Orchids there was only one 
exhibitor—Mr. T. Osborne, gr. to H. J. Buchan, 
Esq., Wilton House, Southampton, who, however, 
made a good show, the most noteworthy plants 
being Oncidium Jonesianum, Cattleya Schofieldiana, 
Epidendrum nemorale, Cattleya Dowiana, Oncidium 
Lanceanum, and the new Cypripedium bellatulum. 
The same exhibitor took 1st prize for one specimen 
Orchid (not a made up one) with Dendrobium 
Dearei, carrying three spikes. With Calanthe vera- 
trifolia Mr. Wills was 2nd. 

For six Coleus, four Pelargoniums, four Fuchsias, 
and four double Begonias, Mr. G. Busby, gr. to F. 
Willan, Esq., Thornhill Park, Bitterne, was a good 
1st. The best six stove or greenhouse Ferns—a 
healthy lot—were from Mr. Wills, who was closely 
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followed by Mr. Amys. Six Celosias. naturally 
trained and freely flowered, were best from Mr. J. R. 
West, gr. to R. R. Wygram, Esq., Salisbury. Mr. 
Osborne was Ist for six Fuchsias, distinct, showing 
five plants 7 to 8 feet high; and he also led for a 
single specimen flowering plant, with Cypripedium 
Sedeni, carrying twenty spikes. Single Begonias 
were well shown by Mr. Blandford, with small plants 
of good habit and extra large blooms. In a brisk 
competition for six table plants Mr. H. Molyneux 
was Ist, Mr. Wills being 2nd. 

Mr. W. Rogers, Red Lodge Nursery, Southamp- 
ton, staged (not for competition) a capital collection 
of hardy shrubs, consisting of 150 plants of the best 
kinds; these being effectively arranged at one end of 
the tent, created a good effect. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, showed 
a collection of cut blooms of Begonias, and also 
plants of a double white variety named Octavia, 

Fruit.—The leading prize for a collection of six 
dishes, distinct (Pine excluded), brought five com- 
petitors, all staging well. Mr. H. W. Ward, gr. to 
the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, Salisbury, 
easily secured Ist honours with Muscat of Alex- 
andria and Black Hamburgh Grapes; the former with 
good bunches, even berries, and fair colour, the latter 
medium-sized bunches of good quality, extra fine 
Hero of Lockinge Melon, and Goshawk Peaches. Mr. 
W. Allen, gr. to Sir G. Russell, Bart., M.P., Swallow- 
field Park, Reading, was 2nd; Violette Peaches and 
Lord Napier Nectarine, both being richly coloured, 
and a capital Melon, were his best dishes. Mr. LE. 
Molyneux was a good 3rd. ' 

For three bunches of black Grapes, Mr. C. Warden, 
gr. to Sir F. Bathurst, Clarendon Park, Salisbury, 
was awarded Ist honours among five lots with even 
clusters of Black Hamburgh, good berries and well- 
coloured; Mr. W, Allen, 2nd, with bunches of good 
size, but rather loose, the berries good in size and 
colour; Mr. C. Curtis, gr. to J. T. Dixon, Esq., 
Hollybank, Hythe, took 3rd with larger bunches, but 
short of colour, both staging Black Hamburgh. With 
three bunches of Buckland Sweetwater, of good 
quality, Mr. Molyneux was the only exhibitor of 
three bunches of white Grapes taking Ist. He again 
led for black varieties with Madresfield court of good 
quality. 

For one Pine-apple, Mr. G. Lock was Ist, with a 
good Smooth Cayenne ; Mr. Ward being 2nd, with a 
Queen. 

The best scarlet-fleshed Melon came from Mr. J. 
Evans, showing a small fruit of Reed’s Hybrid; and 
with Turner’s Scarlet Gem Messrs. W. & G. Drover, 
murserymen, Fareham, were 2nd. For one ditto, 
green-flesh, Mr. Ward, with Hero of Lockinge was 
ist among seven staged; Mr. W. Sanders, with the 
same variety, was 2nd. For the special prize offered 
by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, for their Hero 
of Lockinge, Mr. Ward was Ist, with a capital fruit ; 
Mr. J. Allen was 2nd. 

For one dish of six Peaches, Mr. C. Curtis was 1st, 
with Royal George, rich in colour; Mr. J. Allen 
2nd. And for the same number of Nectarines ten 
lots were staged ; Mr. G. Inglefield, gr. to Sir J. W. 
Kelk, Bart., Tedworth, Marlborough, was Ist, having 
finely coloured though small fruit; Mr. E. Molyneux 
was 2nd, with Pine-apple. Six dishes of fruit, out- 
door growth, distinct, from Mr. J. Evans, were lst— 
a good even lot. 

Cut Flowers.—For twelve bunches of cut flowers, 
distinct, Mr. J. Evans was Ist, staging a capital lot, 
consisting of Liliums MHarrisii and lancifolium 
roseum, Magnolias, Imantophyllum, and Eucharis; 
Mr. H. James was 2nd. 

Mr. Molyneux had the best. twelve hardy her- 
baceous flowers among five lots, showing well Phlox 
Max Kolb, Rudbeckia levigata and Trachelium coeru- 
leum; Mr. B. Ladhams, nurseryman, Shirley, was 
2nd. 

The best twenty-four distinct blooms of Roses 
came from Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., The 
Nurseries, Salisbury, a good lot, having regard to 
the time of year and the weather; Messrs. Perkins 
& Son, Coventry, were 2nd. 

For twelve blooms, gardeners only, Mr. W. Cle- 
ments, gr. to Mr. H. J. Gibbs, Foord, near Salisbury, 
was Ist, closely followed by Mr. Neville, gr. to F. W. 
Flight, Esq. The Cornstiles, Twyford, Winchester. 
Carnations, Picotees, and zonal Pelargoniums, double 
and single, were fairly well shown by Messrs. Reb- 
beck & Busby. 

Messrs. Keynes, Williams, & Co., staged, “ not for 
competition,” several boxes of Roses of good quality ; 
while from Messrs. Pince, & Co., cme seventy-two 
blooms of Rose Niphetos, and a large number of 
Carnations and Picotees, Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, 


Crawley, Sussex, put up one box of pompon and one 
of single Dahlias of good quality. 

Vegetables made a large show. ‘The principal 
class was for twelve distinct (two kinds of Potatos, 
round and kidney, allowed), which brought forth 
seven competitors, rendering the contest sharp. Mr. 
C. J. Waite, gr. to Col. the Hon, W. P. Talbot, 
Glenhurst, Esher, was placed Ist for a splendid lot, 
the best dishes being Reading Perfection Tomato, 
Ne Plus Ultra Runner Bean, Stourbridge Glory 
Potato, New Intermediate Carrot, Giant White 
Tripoli Onion, and Webb’s Kinver Mammoth Bean ; 
Mr. W. Pope, gr. to the Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere 
Castle, Newbury, was a good 2nd, staging capital 
produce, the most noteworthy being White Elephant 
Onion, the Duchess Pea, and Barly Puritan Potato. 

For nine varieties there were eight entries, the 
best coming from Mr. F. J. Cox, gr. to R. King 
Wyndham, Esq., Corhampton House, Bishop’s Wal- 
tham, the Turner Hybrid Tomato, White Wlephant 
Onion, and Duke of Albany Pea being the best; an 
exceedingly close 2nd was Mr. Molyneux. 

For the prizes offered by Messrs. Webb & Sons, 
Mr. C. J. Waite took the lead with produce similar 
to that in his twelve prize lot; Mr. Pope again fol- 
lowed close. 

There were nine exhibitors for four sorts of round, 
and four sorts of kidney Potatos, six of each. Mr., 
R. West having the best, even, clean samples of 
leading kinds; Mr. Sanders a close 2nd. 

For the best nine specimens of Sutton’s Reading 
Perfection Tomato, for which the firm offered special 
prizes, Mr. Waite was Ist with even, large, and well- 
ripened fruits; Mr. T. Annells, er. to T. J. Shenton, 
Esq., The Glen, Golden Common, Winchester, being 
a good 2nd. 

The best Tomatos staged were those of Hackwood 
Park Prolific, from Mr. W. Joy, nurseryman, Shirley. 
These were of extra good quality. Mr. Waite was 
2nd among twelve lots competing. 

Table decorations, bouquets, &c., were very fine 
on the whole, and the entries were numerous. 


ST. NEOTS HORTICULTURAL. 


AuGusr 6.—This Society held its annual exhibition 
as usual on Bank Holiday, and was successful in all 
respects. It took place in a field in the centre of 
the town, and was attended by great numbers of 
people. The leading exhibitor of plants was Mr. 
Redman, gr. to J. H. Goodyames, Hsq., Hynesbury ; 
Mr. George Myers, gr. to the Barl of Sandwich, 
Hinchingbrook, Huntingdon; Mr. Smith, er. to 
Miss Cheere, Popworth Hall, St. Ives; Mr. R. 
Carter, gr. to Captain Duncombe, Waresley ; Mr. 
Thomas, gr. to Lord Esme Gordon, St. Neots; Mr. 
Last, gr. to F. Day, Esq., The Priory, St. Neots ; 
Mr. G. Warboys, gr. to Mrs. Medland, St. Neots, &c. 
Mr. Redman’s contributions greatly helped the show. 
Messrs. Wood & Ingram, Huntingdon, sent some 
stands of good blooms of Carnations and Picotees. 

Cut Roses were a good feature. The Silver Cup, 
given by the President, A. J. Thornhill, Bsq., 
Diddington Park, Huntingdon, for twenty-four 
blooms was won by Mr. EH. B. Sindsell, 
of Huntingdon; Messrs. G. & W. Burch, of 
Peterborough, being a good 2nd. Mr. Redman 
had the best stand of twenty-four bunches of cut 
blooms, showing a very good lot indeed; and 
bunches of hardy flowers in twelves were a very good 
feature also. Hardy fruits were very fine. Vege- 


tables, and especially DPotatos, in rare form. 
Farm produce was very interesting, and the 
schedule included prizes for song birds and 


other subjects of interest to country people. Large 
numbers of visitors came in from the surrounding 
villages. The success of the Society is mainly due 
to the acting Secretary, Mr. William Ratchelous. 


LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Avceust 4.—With few exceptions, and those of the 
character of Dahlias, Gladioli, &c., that are largely 
affected by the wetness and lateness of the season, 
this was a very fine exhibition. It was held in the 
Sefton Park. Plants (especially the foliage and 
ornamental ones) were surprisingly fine. Some 
plants of Crotons, and especially of Queen Victoria, 
were large in size, and brilliant indevelopment. All 
the large plants were arranged on the grass. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—Several classes were 
devoted to these, and there were three entries in that 
for twelve specimens, six in flower; here Mr. James 


Cypher, Cheltenham, scored a victory, having of 
foliage plants Crotons Queen Victoria and augusti- 
folius, Kentias Fosteriana and australis, Latania 
borbonica, and Cycas revoluta, a magnificent Brica 
depressa, IX. Marnockiana, Kalosanthes coccinea, 
Pheenocoma prolifera Barnesi, Statice profusa, and 
Allamanda nobilis—a very good dozen indeed; 2nd, 
Mr. A. Nicholson, gr. to W. C. Roberts, Hsq., High- 
field, Leigh, also with a very fine lot, having large 
specimens of Kentia australis, Cycas circinalis, La- 
tania borbonica, Mnucephalartos villosus, Crotons 
Queen Victoria and angustifolius, Dipladenias ama- 
bilis and profusa, Clerodendron Balfourianum, Ixora 
Williamsii, Erica jasminiflora, and Allamanda cath- 
artica. Mr. Cypher also had the best six plants in 
bloom, Mr. A. Nicholson being 2nd. 

The best eight plants four in bloom, came from 
Mr. B. Cornwall, gr. to T. S. Timans, Esq., Cleveley, 
Allerton, who had a magnificent Croton Queen 
Victoria, fully 8 feet through, grandly grown and 
coloured ; C. Disraeli, Pheenicophorium sechellarum, 
and Gleichenia dichotoma, Ixora Dixiana, Alla- 
manda Schotti, Erica 2mula, and Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum. 2nd, Mr. A. R. Cox, gr.to W. H. Watts, 
Esq., Elen Hall, Waverley. Single specimen stove 
and greenhouse plants in bloom were also well 
shown. 

Foliage Plants.—These were generally of large size 
and striking development, and made a fine display 
placed down the centre of the plant tent. ‘The best 
eight came from Mr. J. Jellicoe, gr. to F. H. 
Gossage, Esq., Campfield, Woolton, similar in cha- 
yacter to those already named; Mr. Cypher being a 
close 2nd. Mr. Cornwall had the best six—a very 
good lot; Mr. Cox being 2nd. Mr. B. Hall was 1st 
with three fine Palms, and Mr. W. C. Clark 2nd. 
Single specimens in three classes were also very 

‘ood. 
; Orchids were shown in collections of four, and also 
as single specimens, the plants small but bright. 
Mr.J. Cypher had the best four; Mr.Henry Tate being 
2nd. Mr. McIver had the best single specimens. 

Miscellaneous Flowering Plants.—These included 
greenhouse Ericas, Mr. Cypher having the best 
three; Fuchsias in sixes and threes, generally old 
frames thinly clothed; single and double zonal 
Pelargoniums—good on the whole; Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, large pyramid-trained specimens, 
needing sun-heat to get them into flower. Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, very large, finely-grown, and 
bloomed specimens, of high quality: the best six 
were shown by Mr. A. R. Cox. Gloxinias, com- 
prising some very good plants; Achimenes, Petu- 
nias, double and single, flnely grown and flowered 
plants being the rule; and Lilium auratum and the 
varieties of speciosum were very fine. 

Huotie Herns.—The best eight were shown by Mr. 
Thomas Gowen, Wroseley Hall, Liverpool including 
good examples of Davallia Mooreana, Dicksonia an- 
tarctica, Adiantum lLindeni, A. assimile, Pteris 
scaberula, Gymnogramma peruviana argyrophylla; 
2nd, Mr. Cornwall, with well-grown plants of 
Gleichenia dichotoma, Microlepia hirta cristata, 
Davallia fijiensis plumosa, D. tenuifolia Veitchiana, 
&c. Mr. H. Mclver had the best four, Mr. H. Tate 
being 2nd. Filmy and Tree Ferns, Lycopods, and 
hardy Ferns, were also good features. 

Caladiums and Coleus were represented by medium- 
sized, well-grown, and bloomed plants, but the varie- 
ties were somewhat old. 

Groups of Plants Arranged for Effect —The groups 
at Liverpool were required to be of circular shape, 
and they are placed down the middle of one of the 
tents. The only exhibitor in the class to fill a space 
of 250 feet was Messrs. R. P. Ker & Sons, of the 
Aigburth Nurseries, who put up a faultless group, in 
which their richly coloured Crotons were specially 
attractive, and some plants of Humea elegans a fine 
feature. In that, to fill 150 feet, some very tasteful 
groups were set up, Mr. R. Cox being Ist, and Mr. 
Jellicoe 2nd. 

Cut Htowers.—Roses were a leading, and a very 
fine feature. The best forty-eight blooms of Roses 
came from Messrs. Harkness & Sons, Bedale, who 
put up a very fine lot indeed, the crimson and 
scarlet H.P.s being conspicuous for their superb 
quality. Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, Newtonards, 
were 2nd; and Messrs. R. Mack & Sons, Catterick 
Bridge, 3rd. Messrs. Harkness & Sons had also the 
eighteen Teas and Noisettes. Mr. T. B. Hall, 
Rock Ferry, was Ist, with twenty-four varieties ; 
Mr. A. Tate, Woolton, a good 2nd. Mr. Hall 
also had the best twelve varieties. The best 
bloom of one dark variety was Ulrich Brunner, in 
remarkable character, from Messrs. Harkness & Sons; 
Messrs, A. Dickson & Sons being 2nd, with Marie 
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Baumann. The best twelve blooms of a light variety 
were Her Majesty, from Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons; 
Messrs. Harkness & Sons being 2nd, with Merveille 
de Lyon. Prizes were also offered for the best 
arranged box of Roses, Fern fronds being also 
employed. Mr. T. B. Hall was Ist, and Mr. H. 
Pewtress 2nd. The best collection of eighteen 
varieties of stove and greenhouse flowers came from 
Mr. A. Heine, Manchester ; Trentham Gardens sup- 
plying a remarkably good 2nd. Hardy flowers, shown 
in bunches of twenty-four and twelve, were good and 
numerous. Pansies, Carnations and _ Picotees, 
Dahlias, &c., were below the average. 

Bouquets and Vases——Messrs. S. Perkins & Sons, 
Coventry, had the best two bouquets; Mr. A. Heine 
being 2nd. The latter had the best in the class for 
one, and also the best epergne; but the stands in 
this class were scarcely worthy of Liverpool. 
Bouquets of wild flowers were a good feature. 

Fruit—Of this there was a satisfactory display, 
the bunches of Grapes were very fine, but lacked 
finish owing to the absence of sun-heat. The best 
collection of eight dishes came from Mr. R. Dawes, 
gr. to the Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, Temple New- 
sam, Leeds, who had Madresfield Court and White 
Muscat Grapes, Royal George Peaches, Lord Napier 
Nectarines, Figs, Strawberries, &c.; 2nd, Mr. W. 
Pratt, The Gardens, Longleat, Warminster. Mr. T. 
Elsworthy, gr. to A. R. Gladstone, Esq., Court Hay, 
had the best six dishes—a good lot; Mr. D. Lind- 
say, gr. to Sir TI. Edwards-Moss, Otterspool, being 
2nd 


The best Pine-apples in both classes, came from 


- Trentham Gardens. 


Mr. R. Pilkington, Liverpool, had the best four 
bunches of Grapes, staging fine examples of Black 
Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and Buckland’s Sweetwater. 2nd, Colonel W. W. 
Pilkington, Roby Hall, with Buckland’s Sweetwater, 
Foster’s Seedling, Black Hamburgh, and Madresfield 
Court. 

Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Foster’s Seedling, and Buckland Sweet- 
water were the leading varieties in the classes for 
two bunches. Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, and 
Strawberries were also good. : 

Vegetables —It must suffice to say that these were 
numerous and very fine, Potatos being a great 
feature. Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ special prizes for 
six distinct varieties of vegetables brought a very 
keen competition. 

New Piants.—First-class Certificates of Merit were 
awarded to Messrs. R. P. Ker & Sons, Aigburth, 
for Crotons aigburthensis and Aigburth Gem, two 
narrow-leaved varieties of great distinctness of 
character, the latter being brilliantly coloured ; and 
to Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, nurserymen, Swanley, 
Kent, for white Begonia Octavie, the blossoms of 
which are like those of a Gardenia, and singularly 

ure. 

: Miscellaneous Contributions—Among these was a 
group of decorative plants, and three large circular 
groups of Roses in pots from the Liverpool Horti- 
cultural Company (John Cowan), Limited; a group 
of Crotons and other stove and greenhouse plants, 
from Messrs. R. P, Ker & Sons; a large collection 
of Ferns, from Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, of Sale; 
plants, wreaths, &c., from Messrs. Jones & Sons, 
florists, Liverpool ; cut Begonias, &c., from Messrs. 
Rodger McClelland & Co., Newry, Ireland; cut 
bloom of zonal Pelargoniums and single and double 
Begonias, from Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons; anda 
group of plants, and also cut flowers, from Messrs. 
Dicksons, of Chester, all of which were highly 
commended. 

Great praise is due to Mr. E. Bridge, the Secretary, 
for his excellent arrangements, but the rain, which 
fell all Saturday afternoon, prevented many visitors 
from witnessing the exhibition, and it is feared a 
financial loss will accrue to the Association. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 
Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of this Society 


\ was held in the class-room of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, on the 7th inst., Mr. Malcolm 
Dunn, the Palace Gardens, Dalkeith, in the chair. 


On the motion of the Chairman, the Earl of Hope- 
toun was elected President of the Society. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, glanced at 
some of the more prominent topics of the day in 
connection with forestry. Looking back to the year 
1854, when the Scottish Arboricultural Society first 
saw the light, they might, he declared, say that the 
forestry of the present time was, like the Society, 


then in its infancy. In 1854 their esteemed ex- 
President, Dr, Cleghorn, was engaged in working in 
the midst of his busy official duties, that great sys- 
tem of forest conservancy which he began to put 
into execution two years later, and which at the 
present time was such a remarkable feature in the 
economy of the Government of India, and so full of 
promise in the future of that magnificent country. 
In that same year the Society was instituted by a 
few able and enthusiastic foresters, with a view to 
promote a better knowledge of the science and 
art of forestry, and the adoption of better 
methods for the management of their woods 
and forests. Following up the scheme thus 
laid down by the pioneers of 1854, the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society had diligently perse- 
vered in the path so well laid out for it, and had 
striven by every legitimate means to foster a love of 
the profession among its members, to promote a 
correct knowledge of the various systems and details 
of modern forestry, and especially to establish for 
young mena suitable education and the best possible 
method of training, to qualify them for carrying out 
with credit and success the many important func- 
tions of a forester, The Chairman then recalled the 
part taken by the Society in organising the Forestry 
Exhibition of 1884, and afterwards gave an outline 
of the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Forestry, which resulted in a recommendation 
that a Forest Board should be created by the 
Government with the view of establishing schools of 
forestry throughout the country. It was believed 
that such a Board would be formed in connection 
with the new Department of agriculture which it 
was the intention of the Government to institute. 
The Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society would be 
entitled to a representative on that Board, along 
with other kindred societies, and if the various 
bodies took care to elect really efficient represen- 
tatives, they might look forward with confidence to 
the establishment of proper institutions for the 
training of all grades of forestry that the necessities 
of the country might require at home and abroad. 
As to the prospect of foresters receiving remuner- 
ative employment after they had fully qualified 
themselves for their profession, he said he had looked 
into that aspect of the question with some care, and 
it appeared to him that there would be no lack of 
employment for all duly qualified men, and that the 
remuneration would be at least equal to that received 
in any other profession in qualifying for which the 
same amount of time and money had been expended. 
The owners of large estates were every day be- 
coming more alive to the fact that their woods 
and waste lands must be managed with the 
best skill and intelligence, so as to make 
them a permanent and valuable source of in- 
come, instead of the worthless burden they 
had been in the past. There were about 
12,000,000 of acres, nearly all included in the large 
estates of the United Kingdom, the annual value of 
which did not exceed an average of 1s. 3d. an acre. 
Allowing a deduction of one-third for high altitudes 
of land unsuitable for the growth of forest trees, 
there still remained 8,000,000 of acres of land which 
might be covered with forests to the mutual advan- 
tage of the owners and the benefit of the country. 
Land at annual value of Is. 3d., or, adding the 
value of the one-third deducted, as useless for grow- 
ing timber—say, 1s.8d.,—could not be of much use for 
grazing purposes. After it was once planted it would 
in all probability afford as much grazing for stock, 
except under Pines and Spruces, under proper regu- 
lations, as it had furnished before being planted, and 
it would give far better shelter and cover for deer 
and other game, which would still be a source of 
considerable income. The greater portion of this 
land, lying at an altitude of 300 to 1500 feet above 
sea-level, was well adapted for the growth of forest 
trees, and only required to be properly laid out, 
planted, and managed by duly qualified foresters to 
quadruple at least the annual income derived from 
it, after paying all expenses and allowing for all 
contingencies. In addition to all this, the working of 
the forests and the manufacture of their products 
would supply well-paid work to a larger rural popu- 
lation than now inhabited those districts, and would 
thus help to solve one of the greatest social problems 
of the day—how best to retain in rural districts a 
happy and industrious working population. Nor was 
there the slightest danger of overstocking the country 
with forest, even if all these 8,000,000 acres were 
planted. The total area now under woodlands in the 
United Kingdom was about 2,788,000 acres, the 
smallest proportion to the total acreage of the country 
that was to be found in any well-regulated European 


State. With the 8,000,000 added, the woodlands 
would only cover 14 per cent. of the total area, a pro- 
portion which was exceeded by several of the northern 
countries in Europe. There was thusa sufficient field 
for a greatly extended system of forestry in this 
country and a consequent demand for well-educated 
and trained foresters. The owners of the land might 
have the will to enter on those extensive enterprises, 
but some of them might not have the means. That 
difficulty could, however, be met, either by Govern- 
ment loans or by forming public companies to supply 
the money. 

Awards for Competitive Essays —Mr. D. F. Macken- 
zie, Morton Hall, submitted the report of the judges 
on the competitive essays, the following being the 
awards : —‘‘ Report on the Giant Thuia”—Bronze 
Medal, A. D. Webster, Hollydale, Holwood Park, 
Kent; ‘Report on the Old and Remarkable 
Trees of Holwood”—Silver Medal, A. D, Webster ; 
“On the Comparative Value of Exotic Conifers 
as Ornamental or Timber Trees in Britain ’—No. 2 
Silver Medal, A. D. Webster; “ Landscape and 
Economic Planting” — Bronze Medal, Charles S. 
France, Ash Cottage, Bridge of Dee, Aberdeen; 
“Botany of Hampshire” — Bronze Medal, John 
Smith, surveyor, Romsey, Hampshire; “ Old 
and Remarkable Trees, with Photo Album’— 
No. 1 Silver Medal, James Barrie, forester, Ste- 
yenstone, Torrington, Devon; “Plans and Specifi- 
cations for the Erection of Foresters’ Cottages ”— 
No. 2 Silver Medal, R. B. Keay, forester, Redcastle, 
Ross-shire ; ‘On the Comparative Value of Exotic 
Coniferze as Ornamental or Timber Trees in Britain ” 
—No. 1 Silver Medal, Thomas Wilkie, Tyninghame, 
Prestonkirk ; ‘‘ Report on the Advantages of Form- 
ing Belts of Plantations on Hill Pasture Lands "— 
Bronze Medal, Thomas Wilkie; ‘‘ Report on the 
Rearing of Underwood for Game Coverts in High 
Forests "—Bronze Medal, Thomas Wilkie; ‘“ The 
Best Approved Collection of Dried Specimens of 
Leaves of Hardy Trees”—George Dodds, Went- 
worth, Rotherham. 

Forest Board.—The Chairman invited suggestions 
as to the appointment of a representative on the 
Forest Board, which, it was hoped, would be estab- 
lished this year in connection with the proposed new 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Cleghorn said he would much have preferred 
that forestry education should have been kept sepa- 
rate from agriculture. It was a very important 
matter, and he thought the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee might have given a stronger expression of 
opinion than they did; but so far as their report 
went, it was in a right direction. 

Mr. James Watt, Carlisle, while looking upon 
the proposal to appoint a representative as prema- 
ture, thought there could be but one opinion as to 
the gentleman who should be selected when the 
time came. He hoped they would, when the appoint- 
ment became practicable, send Dr. Cleghorn to the 
Board. 

The Universities Bill and the Botanie Gardens.— 
The Chairman stated that the Council had petitioned 
Parliament against the clauses in that bill trans- 
ferring the Botanic Gardens from the Crown to the 
University, and desired the meeting to give an 
expression of its opinion on the matter. Mr. 
McKenzie, Edinburgh, said the proposal of the 
Government was injurious to foresters, gardeners, and 
the public at large, The gardens were invaluable 
as a source of technical education, and he urged 
strenuous opposition to any change that would impair 
their usefulness. 

Professor Bayley-Balfour said he was of opinion 
that it would be a mistake to transfer the garden, 
not only in the interests of the garden itself, but in 
the interests of the general public, of the University, 
and of scientific and general education. The only 
reason given by the Treasury for the proposal was 
that it wanted to get rid of the expense of both the 
Arboretum and the Botanic Garden. The Arboretum, 
however, was not included in the bill, so that the 
Treasury would still have to keep it up. No one 
wanted the change, and he was glad to see that the 
public were moving earnestly in opposition to it. 

Visiting the Arboretum and Inverleith Nurseries — 
The business of the meeting over, the members were 
conducted around the Arboretum by Mr. Lindsay, 
Curator, Botanic Gardens. The various groups of 
trees and shrubs, which are arranged chiefly in their 
natural orders, were inspected with much interest. 
The party then proceeded to inspect the several 
Inverleith nurseries belonging respectively to Messrs. 
Jas. Dickson & Sons, Messrs. Thomas Methven & 
Sons, and Messrs. R. S. Robertson & Co. Mr. John 
Methven directed the attention of the party to the 
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distinction between the Tyrolese and the native 
Larch, in a fine quarter of two year seedlings of 
splendid growth. Growing side by side the dif- 
ference was very remarkable, the foreign being much 
less vigorous und darker in colour than the native. 

On leaving the Inverleith Nurseries the Warriston 
Nurseries of Messrs. Methven & Sons were next 
visited, and the valuable stock of ornamental shrubs 
and trees inspected with interest. 

The Dinner and Presentation to Dr. Cleghorn.—The 
annual dinner of the Society was held in the Water- 
loo Hotel, in the evening, and advantage was taken 
of the occasion to present Dr. Cleghorn with his 
portrait, which had been subscribed for by his 
numerous friends in appreciation of his eminent 
services to arboriculture in this country and in 
India. The chair was occupied by Professor Bayley- 
Balfour, and Mr. Dunn, Dalkeieth, acted as croupier. 


THE SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


TuE ordinary monthly meeting of this Association 
was held on the 7th inst., in 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Mr. McKinnon, The Gardens, Scone Palace, in the 
chair. The Secretary. Mr. Robertson Munro, read 
the petition to Parliament, agreed upon at the extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Association, reported in our 
issue of last week, against the proposed transference 
of the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, from the Crown 
to the University authorities. 

The petition was unanimously approved of. 

Mr. W. Sutherland read a paper on “The Func- 
tions of Horticultural Societies.” Assuming that 
the machinery for the working of horticultural 
societies established by the leaders of horticultural 
movements two or three generations back could not 
be much improved upon, he yet thought it was pos- 
sible and desirable to introduce more elastic methods 
to widen the scope of usefulness of societies, so that 
their work might meet the requirements of modern 
conditions. Something was being done in this way 
by such as the Scottish Horticultural Association 
and others which had sprung up in various parts of 
the country. They cultivated the literary side of 
gardening, and encouraged the practical at the same 
time, and might further extend their usefulness he 
thought by some scheme of federation by which they 
circulated their papers and other sources ofinformation 
among each other as was done with excellent results by 
similar societies in Canada and the United States of 
America. He urged that in the questions respecting 
the cultivation of the Jand, its distribution and tenure 
lay questions in which such societies might be help- 
ful in bringing about a solution of the present de- 
pression in agriculture. 

With regard to flower shows he held that as a 
means of popularising gardening they were excellent 
but thought that their power to educate gardeners 
was over-rated, in so far as practical matters were 
concerned. It was in the garden the exhibitor ac- 
quired his skill as a cultivator not in the flower show. 
He complained that schedules generally were unfairly 
balanced as regards the distribution of the money 
value of the prizes, vegetables being in many cases 
all but ignored, and in almost every case having 
smallest consideration given them. 

There were two exhibits of merit, one a numerous 
collection of cut flowers of tuberous Begonias, seed- 
lings of last year, from Mr. John Downie, Beechhill 
Nursery, Edinburgh ; the other, a very superior 
yellow, was named Mrs. John Downie. 

The other exhibit was from Messrs. Munro & Fer- 
guson, Edinburgh, and was an improved form of 
Matricaria inodora flore pleno named Snowflake. 


THE WEATHER. 


——__+ —_ 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Aug. 6, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :-— 

“The weather has remained in a cool changeable 
showery state, but the amount of cloud and rainfall 
has been, as a rule, considerably less than that 
recorded of late. Thunderstorms occurred in many 
parts of the country during the early part of the 
week. 

“The temperature has again been below the mean 
in all districts, the deficit ranging from 4° in ‘ Scot- 
land, N.,’ ‘ Ireland, S.,’ and the ‘ Channel Islands,’ to 
7° in ‘England, HE.’ The highest temperatures were 


recorded on August 2 or 3, when the thermometer 
over England rose to a little above 70° at the close 
of the week ; however, the maximum readings were 
below 65° in many parts of the kingdom. The 
lowest temperatures were recorded during the early 
part of the week at our northern stations, and towards 
the close of the week at the southern stations, the 
thermometer falling below 40° in all districts 
excepting ‘ England, E.,’ and ‘ England, S.’ In ‘ Scot- 
land, E.,’ it fell to 34°, while in ‘ Scotland, W.,’ a 
minimum of 33° was registered. 

“The rainfall has varied greatly, not only in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, but in closely 
adjacent localities. In some of the western districts 
am excess is shown, owing to a somewhat heavy fall, 
which occurred on August 4, while in the east and 
south of England a similar result was brought about 
by the torrential rains which visited some localities 
on the night of the Ist. At Ingatestone the amount 
measured on the morning of the 2nd was as much 
as 3:20 inches. 

“ Bright sunshine has been more prevalent than it 
was last week; the percentage of the possible amount 
ranged from 25 in ‘ England, E.’ to 40 in ‘ England, 
5.W.,’ and 46 in Scotland, W.’” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other aamibee of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
Sa |3¢4 
Above or | 4 & Be eis 
DISTRICTS. below the] 44 eas Se |5e 
Mean for|}&S | a3 |H A |S e5 
the week] SE | SB |S enloan 
ending | Fo | Go [Rania an 
5 > * ~|t 
Aug. 6. eee ae oe Dee. 
of |2q 
ae |B& 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day. | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. Scormanp, N. ... | 4 below 59 0 |— 173/+ 201 
1. Scornanp, E. ... | 5 below | 71 0 |— 336)+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E..., | 6 below | 78 0 |— 3875/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. 7 below 94 0 |— 302|+ 154 
4, MipLAnD Cos. .,, | 6 below | 89 0 |— 359/+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 5 below | 104 0 |— 385/+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 below 71 0 |— 249/+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 below 83 0 |— 286)+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 5 below 97 0 |— 350/+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. 5 below 82 0 |— 282/+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. .. | 4 below 96 0 |— 217/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 4 below | 111 0 |— 287|+ 154 
RAINFALL BRIGHT 
2 SUNSHINE 
ra] n 1 1 . 
& S e 16 328 
as Ss. 9 ..ljad vlads 
DISTRICTS. ah Os | 28 oe ol en 
Bao |e. © OB ClO Bos 
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Ore jes | ad |eoFlRes 
gah (2 | $8 |8e5/se0 
oF } rs 5a 5 @ a 
A A 4 a 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Ins. 
0. Scormanp, N. ... | 0 (aver).| 141 | 21.7} 30 30 
1, ScoTLanD, E, 4 less 123 | 18.3) 40 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 0 (aver.)| 116 | 17.1] 29 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. 8 more 118 | 16.0} 25 28 
4, MIDLAND Cos, ,.. | 3 more 110 | 15.4 | 32 26 
5 ENGLAND, S. 6 more 112 | 17.2} 31 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScOTLAND, W. ... | 0 (aver.)| 115 | 25.0] 46 +2 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 4 more 118 | 17.1} 40 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 3 less 121 | 20.0) 41 34 
9. IneLAND, N. ... | 1 more 121 | 22.0] 384 28 
10. IRELAND, 8S. 3 less 12" || 2215" |) 37, 33 
— CHANNELIsLANDS | 2 less 135 | 18.4 7 ? 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 


ING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18. (AVERAGE 
OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 

Aug. 12... see «» 62°.7 | Aug. 16 ... on wee 62°.3 
fp Bien on eee 62°.6 Be alidinnes ave wes 62°. 
3) Ae, or se 62°:5 ny dS ean oe se» 62°.0 
Ap) Uae eee +. 62°.4 | Mean for the week .,, 62°.4 


Obituary 


ALEXANDER ROGER.—The horticultural com- 
munity has lost a distinguished representative in the 
person of Mr. Roger, who died on the 7th inst. after 
a lingering illness. Mr. Roger was in his 63rd 
year. After passing some years in the service of 
Mr. Noble at Berry Hill, Taplow, Mr. Roger was 
in 1871 entrusted with the superintendence of 
Battersea Park. It was no slight undertaking to 
follow such a man as Gibson, who had founded 
Battersea, and made it a name of note in the horticul- 
tural world; but Roger proved equal to the task, and 
well maintained the reputation of the Park as a good 
example of popular horticulture in various styles. 
He retired from active service about the middle 
of March this year, on the occasion of the transfer- 
ence of the Park from the Government to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. He leaves a widow 
and family. 


ENQUIRIES, 


+ 


“* He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —Bacon. 


Ricu anp Poor Sorw.—lIt was stated lately in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle that a rich soil will retard or 
prevent Spinach running to seed. Seeds of ‘Tropxo- 
lum majus are also said to produce more flowers 
when sown on poor soil than when on a rich one. 
Is it considered generally true that plants growing 
on a poor soil will produce more flower than plants 
growing on arich one? Is not the object of manur- 
ing usually to produce a contrary effect? 4.B. [A 
soil which is rich, especially rich in nitrogenous 
matter and water, undoubtedly tends to the produc- 
tion of foliage, while a poorer, drier soil, one con- 
taining relatively much mineral matter and little 
nitrogenous matter, will tend to the production of 
seed. But these are general statements, subject to 
many modifications. If the rich manure be applied 
at a particular time, just when the flower is com- 
mencing its development, its size and colour will be 
enhanced. Ep. | 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM sELLIGERUM: ZH, P. We cannot tell 
you why the bract at the base of the flower has 
become unusually leafy. It is a sign of vigour 
rather than otherwise, and is not to be discouraged. 


Grapes Disrasep: G. B. A case of scalding gene- 
rally supposed to be due to defective ventilation. 
There is no fungus or insect. We confess we 
doubt the explanation usually given, but we have 
no other to offer. 


Grargs Srorren: Ryburgh. The examples sent are 
typical instances of “spotting,” either accidental 
or constitutional. Mr. Barron says:—‘ By some 
cultivators the spot is believed to be caused by 
sudden chills, such as having the house very close 
and moist, and then suddenly, on some bright 
morning, admitting the external cold air too pre- 
cipitately and too abundantly.” Spot is not con- 
tagious, as your experience indicates. 

Names or Froir: W.M. Cherry Belle d’Orleans. 
—H, W. Strawberry President. 


Names or Prants: K. 1, 2, 3, 4, all varieties of 
Adiantum cuneatum ; 5, Gypsophila acutifolia.— 
A. C. B. Campanula Tommasiniana, and C. apar- 
inoides.—C. W. D, Achillea micrantha, Biel.— 
Old Riga Subscriber. Seems to be Cytisus ratis- 
bonensis, but we cannot be sure from such a scrap. 
—C. C. B. Gongora galeata, alias Acropera Lod- 
digesii.— O, P. Q. Sarcopodium Lobbi.— M. ¢, 
Desfontainea spinosa.—W, F, 1, Lysimachia yul- 
garis; 2, Thalictrum flavum ; 3, Hieracium auran- 
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tiacum. — J. C. Z. Spirma ariefolia.— G.P. 1, 
Euphrasia officinalis (the common Eyebright) ; 2, 
Epipactis purpurata; 3, Trifolium arvense; 4, Teu- 
cerium scorodonia. — Reader. Eleagnus angusti- 
folia. — T. J. Calystegia (or Convolvulus) pu- 
bescens.—W. H, Wild Chicory (Cichorium inty- 
fus). 


Necrarmwe: F. B. The fruit of Lord Napier sent 
weighs 74 oz., and is certainly a fine fruit. 


Nectarine Craczrne: €.B. The cracking is due 
to disproportionate growth of the flesh as com- 
pared with that of the skin, induced probably by 
excess of moisture and heat. It is no more pos- 
sible to say why one tree does and another next to 
it does not, than it is to say why of two children 
exposed to an infectious disease one shall take it 
and the other not. Plants have their peculiarities 
like other living beings. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Haacr & Scumipr, Erfurt, Germany—Bulbs and 
Flower Roots. 

Vitmorin-Anprievx & Co., 4, Quai dela Mégisserie, 
Paris, France—Bulbs and Strawberry Plants. 

A. Dessert, Chenonceaux, Indre-et-Loire, France— 
Ponies. 

Jas. M. Tuorsurn & Co., 15, John Street, New 
York, U.S.A.—American Tree and Shrub Seeds. 

Ww. Pact, & Son, Paul’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, 
Herts—Bulbs and Winter Flowers. 

Jas. Dicxson & Sons, 32, Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh—Dutch Flower Roots. 

Coorer, Taner & Co. (Limited), 90, Southwark 
Street, London, S.E.— 

Jas. Carter & Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.—Bulbs. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED. —C. N., Antibes. — W. F., 
Jamaica.—R. A., Natal.—Sir T. L.—Dobbie & Co.—W. E. G. 
R. V. & Son (thanks, not uncommon).—H. H. D’O.—J. H.— 

_C. S., Harvard U.—C. N.—J. H. H., Trinidad.—J. R., Mena- 
billy—C. L., Erfurt.—G. D.—H. V.—G. P.—C. W. D.— 
W. W.—J. W.—J. W. Wood, Natal.—W. R.—L. L., Brussels, 
—C. B. P.—A. F. B.—E. Jenkins.—J.S.—A. D.—H. W. W.— 
G. P.—T. C., Fulham (thanks).—J. G. B.—F. Bardet.—T. A. 
—J. C.—J. J. T.—W. B. H.—F. M. 

Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 

ES il eatin demanding time and apr Me: Sor ther solution, 

must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 


current week. 
——— 


MARKETS. 


——_—<— 


COVENT GARDEN, August 9. 


Larce consignments of fruit to hand during the 
week, with prices firm, and in some instances ad- 
vanced. James Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s. d,s. d. 
Cherries, half-sieve... 2 0- 5 0 | Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0 
Currants, blk., half- Melons, each « 10-30 
sieve An ... 3 0-36) Peaches, dozen... 2 0-10 0 
— Red, half-sieve.. 2 0- 3 0 | Pine-apples,Eng.,lb. 2 0- 3 0 
Grapes, per lb. ... 1 0- 30! —St. Michael. each 2 0- 50 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d, s.d.s.d. 


Mushrooms, punnet 1 U- 1 6 


Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... 
Mustard and Cress, 


— English, 100 ... 36-60 


Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4- ... punnet... ww Ot. 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0/ Onions, per bunch .., 0 5- ... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- ... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Caulifiowers, each .,, 0 6- .... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6 », kidney, perewt. 4 0-50 


0 
0 
1 
Cucumbers, each ..; 0 9- Shallots, perlb. .., 0 6... 
Endive, per dozen ... 4 0- .... | Spinach, per bushel... 4 0- ... 
0 
0 


Green Mint, bunch.,, 0 4- ... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0-.. 
Herbs, per bunch .., 0 4—.., | Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch ,,, 0 6-... new ove geRUAS eee 


Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ‘o Vegt, Marrows, each 0 3- .., 
PoraTos.—Jerseys, unsaleable ; English, 2s, 6d. per bushel. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 u 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0 | Fuchsias, doz. -30-80 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 2 6- 4 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 3 U- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen ... 3 0- 6 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Miguonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Dracena terminalis, Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
perdozen.,, _ ...30 0-60 0 | Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in var., — scarlet,dozen ... 30-60 
per dozen ... ... 6 0-18 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz... 4 0-6 0 
Evergreens, in var., Scented Geranium, 
perdozen... ... 6 0-240{ perdozen ... «30-60 
a in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 = psenss perdoz, 4 a 60 
‘oli % » vari-- innia, per dozen ,., 40-60 
bade Bian, “ae 20-10 0 


THE GARDENERS’ 


BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, Is. to 2s.; per box, ls. to 3s. 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Pansies, 12 bun. .10-20 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 2 0 | — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3- 0 6 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Pinks,12bun.... ... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12bun. ...40-60 
annual, 12bun. ... 1 0- 3 0 | Primulas, double, 12 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 16-30] sprays .. «09-10 
Delphiniums, 12 bun, 3 0- 6 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0-6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... .. 20-40) — coloured, dozen. 2 0-40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0} — red,perdozen ,,. 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 0 8-16} — _,, 12bunches 2 0-60 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0| —Safrano, dozen... 0 9-16 
Lavender, 12 bun. ... 3 0- 4 6 | — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-12 0 
Lilium longifiorum, Stephanotis, 12 spr.20 40 
12 blooms ... ... 3 0- 5 0 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 20-40 
— candidum, 12 bl. 0 6- 1 6 | SweetSultan,12bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 | Tuberoses,12 blms.,,. U 4-0 9 
SEEDS. 


Loxpon: August 8.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report :— 
To-day’s market thinly attended, with but little 
business doing. An exceedingly firm feeling, never- 
theless, characterises the trade generally. This 
applies more particularly to white Cloverseed, Al- 
sike, and Trefoil. In white there has been a fair 
trade doing at enhanced rates. Alsike and Trefoil 
also tend upwards. More money is asked for im- 
ported Italian. The new samples of French Trifo- 
lium are not liked. Mustard and Rapeseed move off 
slowly on former terms. Blue Peas realise last 
week’s prices. In bird seeds there is no change. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprratrreips: August 8.—Buyers few and busi- 
ness slack, owing to holidays. Supplies of all kinds 
continue to be abundant. The following are the 
ruling quotations :—Cherries, ls. 6d. to 5s. per half 
sieve: black Currants, 3s. to 3s. 3d. do. ; red Cur- 
rants 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; white Currants, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. do.; Gooseberries, 2s. to 3s. do. ; Raspberries, 
2d. to 4d. per 1 lb. punnet; ditto, 20s. per ewt. ; 
Strawberries, 2s. to 3s. 6d.per peck ; English Tomatos, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per peck; foreign do., 1s. 2d. to 
ls. 6d. per box; foreign Green Gages, 2s. to 3s. 
per bushel of about 18 lb.; Pears, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per 
bushel of about 24 lb.; Apples, 7s..per box; foreign 
Plums, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d. per flat; ditto, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per round basket; Vegetable Marrows, 
ls. 6d. to 6d. per dozen; Peas, Is. to 
2s. 6d. per bushel; ditto, 2s. to 4s. 6d. per sack; 
Broad Beans, 1s. to Is. 6d. per bushel; do., 2s. to 
3s. per sack ; Scarlet Runners, 6s. to 6s. 6d. per sieve ; 
French do., 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. do.; Carrots, Is. 9d. 
to 2s, per dozen bunches; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 3d. do. ; 
spring Onions, ls. 3d. to 2s. do.; Mint, 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
do. ; Parsley, 9d. to 1s. 3d. do.; Cabbages, 1s. to 3s. 
per tally; foreign Onions, 5s. to 7s, per cask of about 
130 lb.; frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s. per dozen ; 
common do., 9d. to 1s. 3d. do. ; Cos Lettuces, 6¢. per 
score of 22; Beetroots, 6d. to 8d. per dozen; Endive, 
Is. to Is. 6d. do.; English Walnuts (for pickling), 
1s. 6d. per half sieve; Mangels, 15s. to 22s. per ton. 


Srratrorp: August 7—Both trade and supply 
have been good during the past week. Quotations : 
—Carrots, household, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per dozen 
bunches; Mangels, 16s. to 20s. per ton; Water- 
cress, 67. to 8d. per dozen bunches; Gooseberries, 
4s. to 5s. per flat ; Currants, black, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per 
half sieve; do., red, 3s. 6d. to 4s. do. ; Green Gages, 
2s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. per box ; Cucumbers, Is. 6d. to 4s. 
per dozen; Cherries, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per half 
sieve; Peas, 3s. to 5s. per bag. 


2s. 


POTATOS. 


Boroves anp Spirarrietps: August 7.—Supplies 
are adequate to demand, which is dull. Quotations. 
—Shaws, 60s. to 70s. ; Hebrons, 70s. to 90s. ; kidneys, 
80s, to 90s. per ton. 


Sprratrretps: August 8.—Quotations : — English 
Regents, 3s. to 4s.; do. kidneys, 3s. to 4s.; Beauty of 
Hebron, 2s. to 3s. 6d.; Early Rose, 2s. to 3s.; Jersey 
kidneys, 4s. to Ss.; do. flukes, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; St. 
Malo rounds, 3s. to 3s. 3d.; do. flukes, 3s. to ds. ; 
Lisbon rounds, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; Cherbourg do., 3s. to 
3s. 6d.; do. flukes, 4s, 6d. to 5s. 67. per ewt. 


Srrarrorp: August 7.— Quotations: — English 
kidneys, 803, to 100s.; Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 


80s.; Roses, 55s. to 75s. per ton. 
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HALLIDAY anv _ CO. desire to 

e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 

of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 

painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 


Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s.d. 
2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet) pi oii 310 0 
3-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet b a ne 55 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet) “8S°S **°( 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO, 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


BONS), Sawer RV OMB ie Nese OmNes 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


4in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. ‘ 
Illustrated revised price List on application. free. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C, 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, 8.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 1d., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 1} yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds, 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. 


GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

For training Peas instead of 
sticks. Training plants to walls, 
&e. InN PANELS. 


6 feet by 3feet ... 2s. each. 
6 feet by 4feet ... 3s. each. 
6 feet by Bfeet ... 4s. each. 
6 feet by 6 feet ... 6s. each. 


Made any size to order at 
following prices :— 
6 in. 4 in. 3 in. 2 in. 124 in. mesh, 
2d. 3d. ad. 4d. aid. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


STOCK SIZES 
Inches, Inches, 
14x12 20x15 


16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


20X16 
22x16 
24X16 
20x18 
22x18 
24x18 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-o0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
tree delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained 5 Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 
Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 


the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons. 


E Cask b th bo: 
COA ULL OUN 5 —eginerederademnes Berce 
of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


ee Ine 


es ad 
Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILRTING APPA- 
RPTUS manufactured by 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Full Particulars or application. 


Five 1st Prize Medals recentiy 
awarded in open competition’ 


SSS 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. , 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 
Our Maxim is and always has been— 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


“MOTI TJedu10D Tedo UT popreAe 
AlWe0eT STePEM 82ztId ISL CATT 


MODERATE CHARGES. THE BEST MATERIALS. 


PIPES. 


Stands any pressure. 
The most inexperienced can make a jointin two minutes. Efficiency guaranteed. 
RICHARDSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT HOT-WATER PIPE SYSTEM 


is the cheapest and most durable joint in use. Never leaks. 
IMPROVED HEATING COILS, Ornamental and Plain, and COIL CASES, Garden ROLLERS, VASES, FOUNTAINS, SEATS, &c. 


Manufactured by THE MEADOW FOUNDRY CO. (Limited), MANSFIELD. 
See Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 12. 


aS 


SARE “ACIS? 


For Destroying Weeds 
on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Sta- 
ble Yards, &c. Saves 
more than twice its 
cost in labour. No 
Smell. No Disturb- 
ance of the Gravel. 

Used in the CRYSTAL PALACE GARDENS, the ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, and other Public and Private Gardens. £3 

Mr. W. G. Heap, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace Gardens, says :—‘‘ We were so satisfied with your Weed Killer and its 
price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every confidence in recommending it.” 

Mr. J, BeLt, the Duke of Wellington’s Gardener, says :—‘‘ Your Weed Killer will prove to be a great boon. It not only destroys 
every form of weed but leaves the gravel bright and clean.” a 

Mr. W. Epwanrbs, Gr. to the Right Hon. Earl Cadogan, says:—“‘I have used it (the Acme Weed Killer) on the walks, and plantains 
on cricket ground. It seems to answer well.” 

Mr. JAMES Myers, Gr. to the Earl of Sandwich, says :—‘‘I must say it does its work very effectually.” 

Mr. R. IRwIN Lyncu, Curator, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, says :—‘‘ There can be no question with regard to its efficacy.” 

T. Hewirr & Co., Nurserymen, Solihull and Birmingham, say :—‘‘ We find it excellent.” 

Price per Gallon, 2s. (tin included) ; 5 Gallon lots, 1s. 6d. per Gallon; 10 to 20-Gallon lots, 1s.4d. per Gallon. 
Carriage paid on 10gals.and upwards. Used in the proportion of J gal. to 25gals. of water. Sole Proprietorsand Manufacturers— 


The AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Tonbridge, Kent. Depot :—Bolton, Lancashire. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVERS 


a 


E Per doz, 
p CA M B R | Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. 
: Bath Ladies’ ... ... 2s. 43d. 
aN Gent’s 11... 3s. 6d. 
Per dor SHIRTS. 
Pp 0 F K F Hemstitched :— 7" 
Gadiss’ «+ Bs. 1134. | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
N (to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
i terns of materials used, also of newest 


#o HANDKERGHIEFS. | ste cmresctani 


ee = Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


IRISH DAMASK OLD 
TABLE LINEN. sHiaTs 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
Price Lists and Samples of Linen 


per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 2} yards by 3 yards, 
5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, Collars, Cuffa, and all kinds of Linen 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. Goods, post-free 
b hb 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, *:s22° BELFAST 
5 the Empress of Germany, 2 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. | 
the half-dozen. 
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THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE COMPANY, Limireo, 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. GARDEN HOSE. 


Unequalled for Durabilty, Flexibility, and Lightness. Practically Indestructible. Will wear out ten 
ordinary Hoses, and withstand unlimited pressure. 
IT CANNOT KINK OR COLLAPSE. IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND. RAPIDLY REPLACING ALL OTHER HOSES. 
A Company, as above, having been formed to work the SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE PATENTS, this Hose is now offered to 
the public at the undermentioned unprecedentedly low prices. 
PRICE LIST: | PRICE LIST. 
BEST QUALITY RED OR BLACK RUBBER, HOSE FITTINGS. 


Hand-made from best Para Rubber only; no injurious compositions Z-in. Sin. 2 in, Zin. 1-in. 
2 & + 3 


FEANERR EN 
BPER 


aided 


Rh 


or adulteration. Hose Screws, per pair . 3/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 45/- 
Armoured by the Sphincter Grip Patent process, with Spring Steel | Branch Pipe, \withTs Lp. Jet, and Rose comple ste 5/6 T/- 9/- 10/6 12/- 
Galvanised Wire. High-pressure Screw-down Tap for Iron or bs 6/6 8/ 10/- 
Z-inch. finch. finch. finch. l-inch indiam. Head Pipe § sh ee ! 
8d. 1ljd. Is. lid. is. 4d. 1s. 6d. per foot. If Screwed Nose, extra.. -/9 1/3 2/- — 3- 


Larger sizes on application. Fittins zs made to any gaus ze without extra charge. 
For cheaper Hose (not recommended) see Price List. 

Existing Hoses of any description now in use may be armoured at a small cost, thereby adding considerably to their strength and 
durability. * (Special tariff on application.) 

CAUTION .— The Patents under which the Sphincter Grip Hose is armoured are now the exclusive property of this Company, and the 

Public are cautioned against purchasing worthless and spurious imitations, as infringements will be promptly prosecuted, 

Illustrated and Descript ve Price Lists Free. Garden Engines, Hose Reels, Pumps. Syringes, Hydronettes, Lawn 
Fountains. Sprinklers, Tap Unions, Hose Screws, Fittings of every Description. 


WATER SUPPLIES.—Reports and Estimates Gratis by Experienced Engineers. 


BOULTON & PAUL. BOULTON a EA Gals PLANT FRAMES 


NEW Sais Most useful of all Frames. 
J SN Ly | 2-lights, 8 by 6 feet ... soe ek 4G 
A MASSES ; - | lights, 12 by 6feet... .. 6 0 0 
CATALOGUES SRSA RRRRRARRAB EA SRR y | flights, 18 by ofeet “712 6 
, N SOQ Soy B | Slights, 20 by Gfeet... .. 9 5 0 
POST-FREE, Ws SR er ree 


be Painted 3 Coats. Cy 


Containing New Designs of Station in England. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, GARDEN 
FRAMES, BOILERS for Heat- 


ing Apparatus, and all requisites 


All sizes in stock. 


he an HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, NORWIGH. *»<2?00%i 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From To 


a W. RICHARDS, 


41, WeLiInGTon Srrert, Strann, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me “Tot GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for {yates 2a ras Sa aie 


commencing , for which I enclose P.O.0. 


Ge Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “S39 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 67.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s, 6d. 


Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No. 42, DRURY LANE, ee to W. RICHARDS. | ,4.¢.., 
Cheques should be crossed “ DIRUMMON. i ey See 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 O| 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
 Saiaeeter edad ius ioe GP lp THE say. eye Oral 
Cah One Oi Mo yo~ Sore Oy Or 
7). ands SOMA WI Gal 1Siuaeenae “LOMO, (0 
Bijele cers OD LO! AO PPAR meres LOalOy 6, 
OF hae (OSE R20) set a0 iL NO 
10° 5, 2. 0 GR OM ROL anes et OCLC 
11 my cee) 6 GN Rone eee. 60 12 0 
120) oh ROM MMON Ose ce. JOM 2a 16 
NG ce OY Bi ee eo 0) als} 0) 
142 3 POM SOMA E A Hie wr (OMIS AMG 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, Is. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICEH.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 


BiRtHs, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MuSsT reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UniteED Kiyepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 


ForREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RicHArps. 


Pusuisaine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS&. 

8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14X12, 20X12, 18x16, 24x16, 

12s. per 100 feet 21 oz. 16x12, 16X14, 20x16, 2418, &e. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Faints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Juist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


MARK. 


5 SS 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Ind- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend themtoallsuffering from the same. 

“F. WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1d., 2s. od. and Ils. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Proyide against them by Policy of the 


[eas PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
2 COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Hon. EvyELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office ;—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anp SOULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Belgian. 


ULLETIN d@’ARBORICULTURE, 

de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAT 

CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 

Plates and Illustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BuRVE- 

NIcH, F. PAYNAERT, E. RopiGas, and H. J. VAN HULLE, 

Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Govern- 
ment at Ghent. Post-paid, 10s. per annum. 


H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


0) aus WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
furists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all haying Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
ede WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. Warter, General Foreman at Bil- 
lingbear Park, Wokingham, has been appointed 
Head Gardener to J. GopMAN, Esq., Park Hatch, 
Godalming, Surrey. 


Mr. C. GrrEw has been appointed Head Gar- 
dener to Miss THomson, Stanton House, Stanton 
St. John, near Oxford. 


Mr. Cus. 8. Tuompson, late Head Gardener 
to P. Sranpisu, Hsq., Marwell Hall, Winchester, 
has been appointed Head Gardener to Sir 
Epwarp Huse, Bart., Breamore House, Salis- 


bury. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, to take entire 
charge of 100 acres Market Garden Land. Must be 
thoroughly efficient in all branches and have a practical know- 
ledge of Planting Fruit Trees, Bushes, Strawberries and 
Canes. Married, age 28 to 35. House found,—Address, stating 
wages expecte! and giving full particulars, HARRISON 
BROS., Smithfield Market, Manchester. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly trustworthy com- 

petent Man as WORKING FOREMAN outside. 
General Nursery Stock about 20 acres. None need apply who 
cannot produce good references as to ability. honesty, and 
sobriety.—Apply, stating wages, and full particulars to WM. 
TROUGHTON, Nurseryman, Preston. 


ANTED, a young Man, as IMPROVER, 

in Kitchen, Flower, and Pleasure Gardens, and all 

things out-of-doors connected with a large place.—A. J. BALL- 
HATCHET, Head Gardener, The Gardens, Fulham Palace, S.W. 


MORAVELLER.—A Nurseryman having a 

large stock of select Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees, &c., &e. 
(in the finest possible condition), is open to negotiate with a 
good TRAVELLING SALESMAN (on Commission only). He 
will be allowed to Sell Cheaply.—Terms with proofs of ability 
and trustworthiness, to C. N. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. No objection to his 
engaging in other business not horticultural. 


WANTED, a thoroughly efficient CLERK, 

in a high class country Nursery. Well up in the 
Seed and Bulb Trade, and able to prepare Nursery and Seed 
Catalogue in first-class style. Must be methodical and trust- 
worthy.—Address full particulars, age, wages, experience, &c., 
G. G., Gardeners’ Chromcle Office, 44, Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


NVeNee as ASSISTANT SHOPMAN and 

TRAVELLER, a pushing young Man, to work the 
Market Gardeners of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire; a 
preference will be given to one who knows the ground.— 
Address, with all particulars, ENERGY, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


WANTED, a young LADY FLORIST.— 
Mrs. TAYLOR, Stephenson Place, Birmingham, 


ANTED, TWELVE LABOURERS, for 
Laying-out work. Wages, 21s.—WILLIAM HOLMES, 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


TOO RETIRED BUTLERS, GARDENERS, 
and OTHERS.—A comfortable Home offered to a Man 

whose wife is a good Cook, to attend on two or three Gentle- 

men.—Apply F. E. WALKER, Escrick, Yorkshire. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to inttials or to fictitious 
ngmes are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many wmstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. y 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that zt should be filled in payable to No, 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are ina position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we willrecommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD anD SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 
times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH anp CO, 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailifis, Foresters, &c. 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ARDENER (HeAp).—Age 28, single; 

understands Vines, Peaches, Stove, Greenhouses, Flower 

and Kitchen Garden. A Single-handed place not objected to, 
—H. GODFREY, Park Cottages, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 


( \ ARDENER (HEAD), where one or more are 

kept.—Age 30, married, no family; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. 
Good personal character..—A. H., 4, Cambridge Terrace, St. 
Leonards, Mortlake. 


ARDENER (H#Ap).—Age 35; thorough 
practical experience in Fruits, Flowers, Orchids, and 
Kitchen Garden. Capable of Superintending a large estab- 
lishment. First-class references.—J. N., 118, High Street, 
West Norwood, S.E. 


( : ARDENER (H#ap).—Age 31; eighteen 

years’ experience in Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Gardens. Four years Orchid Grower. Thorough practical 
knowledge Early and Late Forcing, and the Management of a 
First-class Garden. Five years’ character.—J. P., Mr. Jewel, 
11, High Street, Lewisham, Kent. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 32.—Mr, Wast- 

corr, Head Gardener to His Grace The Duke of Cleve- 

land, Raby Castle, Durham, will be glad to recommend his 

Foreman, James Tullett, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring 

a thoroughly practical good Gardener.—Sixteen years’ good 
practical experience ; seven years General Foreman at Raby. 


( LAURE (Heap Worxina).—Age 40, 

family 2 boys; thoroughly understands all branches. 
Land and Stock if required. Three and a half years’ 
good personal character and testimonials.—A. C., Ivy House, 
Ham Common, Surrey, 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 36, 

. married, no family; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches—Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, Early and Late 
Forcing. Twenty years’ experience in large establishments, 
—G. C., 8, Crown Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


( } ARDENER (Heap Workine).—Age 33, 

married; excellent Grape, Peach, Melon, and Mush- 
room Grower, Flower and Kitchen Gardener. Six and a half 
years’ excellent character from late employer. Advertiser 
wwishes to engage with any Lady or Gentlemen requiring the 
above.—W. J., 17, King Charles’ Crescent, Surbiton Hill, Surrey 


_ extensively grown. 
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ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 30; 

thirteen years’ practical experience in all branches. 

Eight years’ good character.—G. HAW KES, 3, Myrtle Cottages, 
Streatham, S.W. 


( \ ABBE (Heap Workrne).—Age 39, 
married, one daughter, age 12; twenty-four years’ 

thorough experience. Good all-round. ‘Good character and 

testimonials.—CHIDLEY, Bishop's Lydiard, Taunton. 


ARDENER (Hesp Worxrna).—Age 29; 

fourteen years’ experience, six as Foreman in two 

large establishments, where Fruit, Plants, and Vegetables 

Highly recommended.—D. HUGHES, 
Roby Hall Gardens, Liverpool. 


Deas (Heap Worxine).—Age 30, 

single at present ; fourteen years’ good practical expe- 
rience in all branches of the profession. Good character and 
references.—State wages and all particulars to W. PROSSER, 
Tusmore Park Gardens, Bicester, Oxon. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 30, 
married ; fifteen years’ practical experience in Early and 

Late Forcing, Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatos, 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and Flower and Kitchen Gar- 


_ dening. Five years’ good character as Head.—C, SAUNDERS, 


Steeple Claydon, Winslow, Bucks. 
ARDENER (HeAp WorxrnNG), where four 


or five others are kept.—Age 36, married, two children 
(youngest age 9); thoroughly understands the profession in all 
its branches. Abtstainer. First-class references. Four years 
in last situation; six and a half years previous as Head. 
Satisfactory reason for leaving —MARSHALL, 3, Albert 
Terrace, Castle Hill, Ealing, W. 


ARDENER (Heap Workr1ne).—Age 36, 
married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical experience 

in the Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Orchids, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Flower and Kitehen Garden- 
ing, Early and Late Forcing. Highest references.—GARDENER, 


Crow Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


( ea (Heap), or GARDENER and 

BAILIFF.—Age 30, single; good reference from last 
and previous employers. Well up in all branches of Garden- 
ing.—C. B., 18, Salisbury Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


ARDENER (Heap, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 
e 33; nine years’ experience, Indoor and Outdoor, at 
es. Good character. Total abstainer.—C. SUTTON, 


private p! 


7, Woodbury Cottage, Woodlands, Tonbridge. 


ARDENER (Heap, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 
Good Grape Grower. Stove and Greenhouse Plants and 
Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Twelve years’ excellent 
reference.—G. WHITEMAN, Lambton Street, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. 


ARDENER (Heap or Sxconp).—Married, 

no family; practical knowledge of profession in all 

branches. Good reference. — JAMES HILLING, Brown 
Candover, Alresford, Hants. 


ARDENER; married, no encumbrance.—A 

GENTLEMAN recommends a very respectable, efficient, 

and hard-working man, as above.—W. S., A. D. Robertson, 
Esq,, Caen Leys, Ashtead, Surrey. 


( M ARDENER (Szconp, where four or five 

others are kept, or good SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 26; 
good general experience Inside and Out. Soberand trustworthy. 
Good character and well recommended.—Please address, stating 
wages, to H. G., 15, Ferrers Road, Natal Road, Streatham, S.W. 


ARDENER (Seconp).—Age 24, single; 

understands Stove, Greenhouse, and Kitchen Garden. 

Over tive years’ highest reference.—F. HARMER, Weston Park, 
Stevenage, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN (Frrsz), in the Houses, in a 

good establishment. — Age 23; good character — O. 

HARVEY, Edward Street, New Town, Southborough, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


- a in the Houses and Outside, in 
a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 21; four years’ good 
character.—E. MELLISH, Station Road, Swanage, Dorset. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or Outside. 


4 ARDENER (Srconp); age 24—Mr. G. 

Keates, Temple Gardens, Marlow, Bucks, can with 

confidence recommend J. KETCHER, who has been with him 
two years as Second. Abstainer. 


SS (Seconp); age 27—Mr. W. 

HoLLINGsWorRTH, The Gardens, Tuam Court, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, can with confidence recommend P, 
Martin, who has been with him two and a half years. 
Abstainer. 


ARDENER (Seconp), in good establish- 
ment.—Age 20; understands Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Flower and Kitchen Garden. Two and 4 half years’ 
good character from last situation—H. THOMAS, Mytton 
Fitz, near Shrewsbury. 


( - ARDENER (Unper or SINGLE-HANDED), or 

in Nursery or Florist’s.—Age 24; willing and active. 
Good character. Steady and sober.—T.H., 15, Wellesley 
Road, Leytonstone, E. 


ee (UnpER).—Age 22; six years’ 
experience Inside and Out. Strong, active, and willing. 
Excellent character.—G. CHANNELL, Hersham, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 


| ee eee (UnpER). — Age 
years’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years in pre- 
sent situation. Excellent character from present and previous 
employers.—G. T. R., 19, Percy Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


( . ARDENER (UnpeER), or where he can im- 

prove himself.—Age 20; four years in present situation 
as Under Gardener, Indoor and Out. No objection to see after 
a Pony and Trap. Excellent character from present employer. 
—State particulars to W. WILCOX, Elton, Notts. 


ARDENER (UnveEr), or JOURNEYMAN in 

the Houses in a Gentleman's Garden.—Age 23; ten 
years’ experience in Fruit, Plant, and Vegetable Growing. 
Good reference.—UNDER, Crow Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


21; seven 


_ To Nurserymeu, &c. 3 
pose (Worxina), or MANAGER, in 
a small Nursery.—Age 30, married; fourteen years expe- 
rience in Propagating, Growing Plants, Cut Flowers, Tomatos, 
Cucumbers, &c.; expert Budder, Grafter, and Nursery Work 
in general. Good Salesman. Highest testimonials.—WM. 
WILLIAMS, 7, Oddy Place, Headingley, near Leeds. 


pees in Nobleman or Gentleman’s 

Garden.—Age 32, single; fifteen years’ experience. 
Good tastimonials.—W. GARDENER, 3, The Nursery, George 
Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


ARDENER.—Thoroughly experienced ; has 

a good knowledge of everything connected with Horti- 

culture. Could grow for Market if required.—COSMOPOLITAN, 
Journal Office, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


ARDENER.—Age 35, two children; 

thorough practical Gardener. Eight and a half years 

with presentemployer. Cause of leaving, gentleman giving up 

establishment.—H. N., 30, Albert Street, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire. 


ER | age 34, married, no family.— 

Mr. TinLyarpD, Gardener to the Earl of Yarborough, 
Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, can with confidence recommend 
his late Foreman, Joseph Hughes, to any Lady or Gentleman 
requiring a good practical Gardener. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED). — Age 26; 
understands Houses, Flower and Kitchen Garden. Good 
references.—A. JACOBS, Mill Green, Ingatestone, Essex. 


( os ER (SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 25, 

single; over five years character. Would not object to 
Horse and Trap.—A. H. COLLINS, Berners Hill, Flimwell, 
Hawkhurst. 


ARDENER (good SinGLE-HANDED).—Age 

29, married; understands Vines, Melons, Flower and 

Kitchen Garden. Good references.—W. MOON, Alva Lodge, 
Westwood, Ramsgate, Kent. 


| pee etal ER (SINGLE-HANDED, or otherwise). 


—Middle-aged, married; thoroughly experienced. Ten 
years’ excellent character.—J. S., 4, Sherwood Villas, Putney 
Road, Enfield Wash, Middlesex, 


( Pete ch (SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 26, 

married; experienced in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Vines, Forcing, &c., Flower and Kitchen Garden. Total 
abstainer. Two years’ excellent character from present em- 
ployer; nine years’ previous.—F. E., 4, Charles Terrace, King’s 
Road, Mortlake. 


ARDENER (SrNGLE-HANDED, or UNDER). 
—Age 26; eleven years’ good practical experience Inside 


and Out. Goo! references. Abstainer.—J. LIDDIARD, 
Wethersfield, near Braintree. 


( ote (SINGLE-HANDED, or UNDER).— 

Age 28, single; understands Kitchen and Flower 
Garden. Good character, and satisfactory reason for leaving. 
—J. D., Buckland Cottage, Parkstone, Dorset. 


( . ARDENER (good Sxrconp or Sincie- 
: HANDED).— Age 26; eleven years in goog places. Good 
character.—E, N., 2, Harefield , Uxbridge, Middlesex, 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 26; eleven 

years’ experience in good establishments. Thoroughly 

recommended as to character and ability.—J. J. H., Little 
Graven Hurst, Bolney, Hayward, Sussex. 


POREMAN.—Age 25; twelve years’ practical 
experience. Well up in Fruit and Flower Culture, 
Forcing, &c. Five years’ good character from last place.— 
Address, with particulars, H. DEE, Mr. Wagstaffe, Amberley 
Court, Stroud. 


| PROPAGATOR, and GROWER. 

—Age 27 ; used to Selling. Experienced in turning out 
Good Stutf, and plenty of it. Pelargoniums, Begonias, Bou- 
vardias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Solanums, Chrysanthemums, 
Hydrangeas, Ferns, Bedding Plants, Forced Flowers of all 
kinds, Cucumbers, &c. Good references. LAMBERT, Balham 
Hill Nursery, S.W,. 


OREMAN, SALESMAN, and FLORIST.— 

Age 26; eleven years’ experience in all branches of the 

Trade. Able to take charge. Excellent references.—DAPHNE, 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 


REMAN GROWER ‘or SALESMAN.— 

Age 26; tem years’ experience of general Nursery Stock. 
Good Floral Decorator. Excellent character.—W. R., 3, 
Raleigh Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


URSERY FOREMAN, Ground or General.— 

Twenty years’ practice in best Nurseries; well recom- 

mended.—X. Y., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘RULIT GROWER or MANAGER for Market. 

—Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Mushroooms, Tomutos, 

Cucumbers, Melons, &c. Fifteen years’experience.—GROWER, 
141, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market. 

—Hard and Soft-wooded Plants, Roses, Clematis, &c. 

Twenty years’ experience in London and Provinces.—HORTUS, 
35, Stamford Road, Fulham, S.W. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 30; 
Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Roses, Ferns, Cut Flowers, 
Bedding Stuff in quantities, Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
and Mushrooms. Good refereaces.—A. R., 2, Bedford Terrace, 
East Finchley, N. 


eee (Frrst), in the Houses in a 
go! 


od establishment.—Age 25; good character.—G. L., 
The Gardens, Kempshott Park, near Basingstoke, Hants, 


Age 21; five years’ experience. Good character from 
last place.—J. TERRY, Whitchurch, near Reading, Berks. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or Inside 
and Out, in good Garden. Six years’ experience, Good 


references.—J. ROSE, Gardens, Normanby Park, near Don- 
caster. 


OURNEYMAN, In or Outdoors.—Age 18; 

abstainer. Two years under Glass and General Work 

Outdoors. Good references.—A. C., 52, Bathurst Mews, 
Sussex Square, Hyde Park, W. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 23; 

eight years’ experience. Can obtain good references. 

Bothy preferred—H. BENNETT, Greenland, Henley-on- 
Thames, Bucks. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a Gentle- 

man’s Garden or Nursery.—Age 21; five years’ experience. 
Good character.—A. TROTT, Yew Tree Cottage, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, or Szconp.—Age 23; 
two years in the Houses here. Abstainer.—T, BARSON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


ORES T E R.—A Scotch Forester seeks a 

situation. Is thoroughly capable in all branches, also 
in general Estate Work. Best references.—BRITi1AN AnD 
SON, Waterloo Nursery, Salisbury. 


MPROVER, in a good Nursery.—Used to 
Tomatos, Cucumbers and Cut Flowers.—B., Mrs. Walton, 
Westbourne, near Emsworth. 


— in the Houses, under a Foreman. 
—Age 22; two years’ good character.—J. HOATH, Fermor 
Road, Crowborough, Sussex. 


MPROVER, in good Garden.—Age 18; 

three years in present situation. Can be well recom- 

mended by present employer.—E. M., The Gardens, South 
Belmont, Doncaster. 


MPROVER, in Houses.—Age 19; will pay 

£5 premium. Three and a half years’ good character from 

present situation.—MORGAN, The Gardens, Nantyderry, near 
Abergavenny Monmouthshire. 


MPROVER, in the Houses.—Age 21; five 

years’ experience in present situation. Good character, 

Bothy preferred.—CHARLES GRAY, The Gardens, Lilford 
Hall, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 


Ee NURSERY MEN.—Wanted, a situation to 

take charge of Nursery. Well upin Growing Plants and 
Flowersfor Market. Single-handed preferred. Good character 
from present employer. Total abstainer-——J. WELL, Mr. C. 
Carnall, Barkby Thorpe, Leicester. 


TT'O HEAD GARDENERS.—A strong healthy 

Lad (age17), used to Garden Work, wants a situation, in 
the bothy, undera Foreman. Would givea Premium. Good 
character.—ROBERT MASON, Ridgelands, Bidborough, near 
Tunbridgewells, Kent. 


| eee BOOK-KEEPER, or CORRE- 
SPONDENT.—Age 26; thirteen years in Nursery and 
Seed Trade. Highest testimonials—CLIMAX, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


. Seed Trade. 
a (Hxeap).—Advertiser,a thoroughly 


practical man, is now open for an appointment as above, 
having had much experience in all branches. Just finished a 
long engagement witha leading firm. First-class testimonials. 
—ILEX, Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, 12, Exeter Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN, as First or Srconp Counter 

Hand in a Retail Seed Business.—Age 22; good experi- 

ence inall departments. Activeand willing. Good references. 
—J. H. MASON, 18, Marlborough Road, Oxford. 


ACKER and HANDY MAN.—AIl kinds 

New Work, Repairs, Boiler, Gas, Cold and Hot-water 

Fitter, &c.—X. Z., Mr. Tnrncr, Nurseryman, King Street, 
Hammersmith, W. 


nS Trade or Estate.—Active ; 
Carpenter, Painter, Glazier, Boilers, Cold and Hot-water 
Fitter to any extent.—C. T., 225, Kilburn Park Road, 
Paddington, W. 


ANDY-MAN—Thorough good, ona Gentle- 

man’s Estate, or todo Repairs of an Estate of Houses. 

Total Abstainer. Good characters.—J. J. L., 53, Whistler 
Street, Drayton Park, N. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Nervousness and 


want of Energy.— When first the nerves feel unstrung, 
and listlessness supplants energy, it is the right time to take 
some alterative as Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder running 
into disease. These excellent Pills correct all irregularities 
and weakness. They act so kindly, yet so energetically on the 
functions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood is rendered richer and purer, the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absorbent 
systems are invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes 
andall ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons 
who are out of condition; they soon rectify whatever is in 
fault, restore strength to the body and confidence to the mind, 
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SPAN FRAME, SPAN FRAME § 

For Brick Walls, with For Brick Walls, with t 

Lantern Ventilator. Lantern Ventilator. i 
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3 4 BO oatt® 52 x 10 {, (88 10 0)| 52 x 12) | enim 
Hor ox Bs Terms :—WNett Cash on delivery. Package free. ; 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Groner Hraarns, 
Esq., Eastlands, Dul- 
wich, SE. :— 

“ Dar SIRS, — 

“The Frames arrived 7m 
perfect order. Now they 
are placed in position Lam 
very pleased with them. 
I would never buy the 
old kind of light again; 
although yours are a little 
dearer at the first, they 


must be far cheaper in \\ 


the end. No doubt before 
the summer is over I shall 
want more.” 


aro TT 
MN Ae 
er ave 
Fey satis 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From H. Suan Mur- f 
nay, Esq, Eford § 
Cottage, Lymington, 
Hants, 


“ DEAR SIRS,— 


“The House duly § 


These form excellent Cucumber or Melon Houses. 


arrived, and was fixed f 
with ease. Nota bolt or f 
| screw missing, and every- 
\\\j thing fitting perfectly. 
\\ 

| “Tam extremely pleased 4 
| with it, and shall have } 
pleasure in recommending | 
you to my friends.” 


Mus#moouHOUSE!| STOVE 
HOLE 


i 
I" ori Succ 


cUCUMaER 
HOUSE 


Vinery VINERY 


1—}—}-—| 


Bonora 


Borver 
[Puan How 


Hutt 


IMPORTANT. 


RANGE of VINERIES with centre PLANT HOUSE, &c. 


RNNANINNONG 
NAC NANSK S N my 


Only the very best 
materials and workmanship : 
are used im our Houses. } 
v1 The tumber is carefully } 
| selected and dried in our | 
own sheds 2 years before } 
use. The so-called cheap | 
Houses are mn reality much } 
dearer, as they are fre- 
| quently decayed within 5 or | 
| 6 years of erection. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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ee yrs) ie Arr TL PALA COE. 
GREAT EXHIBITION of FRUIT 
AND 
*GRAND NATIONAL DAHLIA SHOW, 
‘ FRIDAY and SATURDAY, September 7 and 8. 
Schedules and Forms of Entry may be obtained on application to 
Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent Gardens Department. 
Crystal Palace, S.E. 


TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
GREAT AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW. 
AUGUST 22, 23, and 24, 1888. For Schedules, &c., apply to 
JAS. J. GILLESPIE, Secretary, 


ATH AUTUMN SHOW, held at time of visit 
of ‘* The British Association,”” WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, September 5 and 6. Amongst the Prizes offered are for— 
12 Foliage Plants, Ist, £6; 2nd, £4; 3rd, £2. 
12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants, Ist, £12; 2nd, £8; 3rd, £4. 
8 Dishes of Fruit, lst, £5; 2nd, £3; 3rd, £2. 
12 Bunches of Grapes, six varieties, lst, £10; 2nd, £6; 3rd, £3. 
And 7 other Classes for Grapes in varieties. Prizes in pro- 
portion. Special Classes for Hybrid Orchids, Ferns, and other 
Plants. Entries Close September 1. For Schedule, apply to 


BENJ. PEARSON, Sec. 


14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


I OMAN HYAUCINTHS, Lilium candidum, 

Narcissus, Paper White and Double Roman, Anemone ful- 

gens, &c.—Bulbs in splendid condition, from Louis Bremond fils, 

Ollioules. Inspection invited, or samples sent on application to 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, August 11, page 149. 


~UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 

beautifully Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 

a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 

Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 

Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 

Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Ready shortly: Post- 
free to intending Customers. 

SUTTON anp SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
JINES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


HEAP BULBS.—We are this season offering 
First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public. LIST, Free, now ready. 
J. R. PEARSON anp SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 


—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s. 6d. per doz. ; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


“ ATOW IN BLOOM,” in great perfection, large 
quantities, ‘*‘ MRS. REYNOLDS HOLE,” the most 
beautiful of all BORDER CARNATIONS. Inspection invited, 
or blooms gratis and post-free to likely purchasers and admirers. 
DICKSONS (Limited) Nurseries, CHESTER. 
Telegraph and Postal Address —‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from 1t by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s. 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d.; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO, (Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


NV ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—'t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


I yt and BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FKENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Accovrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 


by Sender. Baskets ani Labels supplied. References given, 
MELONS, NECTARINES, GRAPES, Se. 
—Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 


well packed fruit of the above. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Covent Garden, W.C, 


\ ANTED, Specimens and Half-specimens of 
KENTIAS FOSTERIANA and BELMOREANA,— 
State particulars and prices to 
W. WEFKS, Nurseryman, 440, Fulham Road, S.W. 
ANTED, Large or Small Quantities of 
PTERIS TREMULA SPORES. 
MARSHALL BROS, anv CO., Barnham, Bognor. 


PRICE Sd 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. ae 34d. 


ERNS—FERNS—FERNS— 

To the Trade, Cheap.—PTERIS TREMULA, ready for 
48's, 12s, and 14s. per 100; small do., 10s.; PTERIS CRETICA, 
PTERIS MAGNIFICA CRISTATA, 10s. and 12s. per 100. On 
rail free, cash with order. 40,000 of the above in 60’s and 
thumbs, price per 1000 on application.—J. E. SMITH, Fern 
Nurseries, 140, Loughborough Road, Brixton, S.W. 


150 ORCHIDS for SALE, consisting of large 
o plantsof Lelias, Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums, Vandas, Aerides, 13 Cceologyne cristata, in No 4 
pots, &c. —-To be seen at GEORGE PURNELL’S Lion Nursery, 
Bexley Heath, Kent, who is giving up growing them. 


Palms, clean and healthy. s 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica, Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48's for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To the Trade. 
PTERIsS TREMULA.— Special Cheap Offer.— 
Splendid stuff, in 48's, at 5s. per dozen. No charge for 
packing, &c. 
H. B, MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS—PRIMULAS. —_ 
Nineteenth year of distribution, Williams’ superb 
strain, ls, 6d. per dozen, 10s. per 100. 
CINERARIAS and CALCEOLARIAS, same price. 
Carriage free for cash with order, 
JOHN STEVENS, The Nurseries, Coventry. 


Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anD SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO BUNYARD anv CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kind , 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pot:, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


Th Ry Age WW ne bees Eee tine Be Soe 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free, 
THOMAS RIVERS anD SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


IMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS, 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH nD CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


ERNS for Potting On, good stuff, in thumbs, 
of following :—PTERIS ARGYREA, PTERIS CRETICA 
ALBO LINEATA, ASPLENIUMS of sorts, ADIANTUM 
CUNEATUM, LOMARIA GIBBA. 
12s. 6d, per 100, £6 per 1000. Cash with order. 
H. STROUD anp SONS, 182, Green Lanes, Finsbury Park, N. 
Telegraphic Address—* FERNERY, LONDON,” 


OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48’s, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, 


ANTED, a large quantity of BEDDING 

GERANIUM CUTTINGS, leading sorts, such as Henry 

Jacoby, John Gibbons, Jemmie Dodds, &ce. State quantity, 

price, &c., to HARRY BARKER, Horninglow Cross Nurseries, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


ANTED, Runner Plants of STRAW- 
BERRIES Noble, King of the Earlies, Waterloo, and 
Captain. State quantity and lowest prices. Also ECHE- 
VERIA FARINOSA, FUCHSIAS Minnie Banks, Annie, and 
England’s Glory ; Bedding GERANIUM Cuttings. 
H. CANNELL snp SONS, Swanley, Kent. 


ULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris),— A 

certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphi-, 

&e. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium,” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIZLL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement, August 4, page 121, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday next. 
DUTCH BULBS.—SPECIAL TRADE SALES. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY, THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY NEXT, August 20, 23 and 25, at half-past 11 
o’Clock precisely cach day, extensive Consignments of first- 
class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS and 
other BULBS, from Holland, in excellent quality, and speci- 
ally lotted to suit the Trade and other Large Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 

20 Cases of LASLIA PURVURATA in fine condition, including 
numerous very large masses, and also a quantity of DEN- 
pRoBruMS from Burmah, received direct for Unreserved 

ale. 

Also a choice assortment of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, many 

in Flower and Bud. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include the above in their SALE by AUCTION, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 24. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next.—Imported Orchids. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. F. Sander toSELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY NEXT, August 24, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, an importation of CATTLEYA HARRISONIANA, 
received in very good order, collected in a new district, and 
having many fine yarieties of forms among them; CATTLEYA 
ELDORADO, in splendid condition, of which many species 
will be found in this lot; LYCASTE SKINNERI, in fine 
order, of which we expect many white ones to turn out ; 
CATTLEYA CITRINA., in good condition, and in nice pieces ; 
ODONTOGLOSSUM CITROSMUM, O. INSLEAYI LEOPAR- 
DINUM, ONCIDIUM NECROPOGON, O. CRISPUM, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, August 28. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE of 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES 
as soon as possible. 


Stamford Hill, N. 

EXPIRATION OF LEASE.—CLEARANCE SALE, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Nursery, 
High Road, Stamford Hill, near Stoke Newington Railway 
Station, on TUESDAY, August 28, at 1 o’Clock, without 
reserve, by order of Mr. W. Chitty, the stock of well-grown 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 1000 FERNS of sorts. 100 White 
AZALBAS, 1000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 2000 IVIES in pots, &c. 
May be viewed one week prior to the Sule. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 63, 

Cheapside, London, E.C.; and Leytonstone, E. 


Belsfield, Windermere. 
IMPORTANT CLEARANCE SALE, by order of the Executors 
of the late H. W. Schneider, Esq., without reserve. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Belstield, Bow- 
ness-on-Windermere, about 14 mile from the Windermere 
Station, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, August 29 and 30, 
at 12 0’Clock precisely each day, the whole of the well-known 
collection of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including 
many large and handsome specimen Crotons, Camellias and 
Azaleas, 100 large Eucharis in splendid condition, handsome 
Palms and Ferns, a few choice Orchids, Fruiting and Succes- 
sion Pines, a considerable number of Table and Decorative 
Plants, together with the erections of 4 span-roof Greenhouses 
and hot-water piping. 

May be viewed the day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
of Mr. NICOL, the Head Gardener, on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., and Leytonstone. 

N.B.—The very elegible FREEHOLD ESTATE of about 
9 acres, with noble Mansion and extensive Stabling, delight- 
fully situate on the borders of the Estate, is FOR SALE, with 
possession. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions toSELL by AUCTION, at 
‘the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, at 2 o’Clock precisely (first in one lot, and if not thus 
sold, then in separate lots), the VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
ESTATE known as the Kingston Nursery, Kingston, Surrey, 
having important building frontages to Fife Road and Clarence 
Street of 600 feet, and containing an area of about 2 acres, 
with the whole of the Trade Buildings, comprising 20 Green- 
houses, all heated by hot-water piping. Counting-house, 
Stables, and Sheds. The Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, will be included in this lot; 
the substantially-built Freehold Detached Residence adjoin- 
ing, containing 8 Bedrooms, fitted Bath-room, 3 Reception- 
rooms, Kitchen, and offices. 

For SALE, with vacant possession, also the desirable FREE- 
HOLD HOUSE, double fronted Shop and Premises, No. 13, 
Thames Street, Kingston, with Stabling and two Cottages in 
the rear; together with the several Leasehold Nurseries known 
as the Kingston Hill Nursery, containing an area of 12 acres 
3 roods 10 perches; the Nursery in Park Road, Norbiton, area 
10 acres; and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long Ditton, area 
15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. The Purchaser or Purchasers will 
have the option of taking the Stock in therespective lots at a 
valuation to be made in the usual way ; but if not thus taken, 
the vendors reserve the right of disposing of the same on the 
Premises by Auction or otherwise. 

May be viewed. Particulars, Plan, and Conditions of Sale 
may be had at the various Nurseries; at_the Mart, E.C.; of 
Mr. W. G. SUDBURY, Estate Agent, Market Place, New 
Malden; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston-on-Thames ; or of the Auc- 
tioneers, Estate Agents, and Surveyors, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone, 


The Ascot Nurseries, Berks, 

(Opposite the Racecourse, and about 15 minutes’ walk from 

the Railway Station.) 

Important to Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and Others, desirous of 
securing one of the most valuable and celebrated NUR- 
SERIES in the Trade, with all the thriving STOCK, as a 
going concern, in one Lot, for SALE, by order of the 
owner, who is relinquishing the business in consequence of 
ill-health. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, September 7, 
at 2 o’Clock p.m. punctually, in one Lot, the valuable 
long LEASEHOLD ESTATE distinguished as the ROYAL 
NURSERIES, Ascot, together with the Goodwill of the 
old-established Nursery Business so successfully carried on 
by the late Mr. John Standish and the present Proprietor. 
The Nursery contains an area of about 22 Aeres, cropped 
with a General Assortment of Nursery Stock; also 36 Green- 
houses, containing a total superficial area of about 44,000 feet, 
heated by about 10,000 feet of hot-water piping, and numerous 
Pits all stocked with an extensive collection of Hard and Soft- 
wooded Greenhouse and Stove Plants. ‘The Leasehold Resi- 
dence, containing 10 Rooms, 3 well-built Cottages, and suitable 
Trade Buildings for carrying on a large Business. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Particulars, Plans, and 
Conditions of Sale may be obtained on the Premises; at the 
Mart, E.C. ; of Messrs, MACKNELL, MATON, anp GODLEE, 
Solicitors, 21, Cannon Street, E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 
Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Swanley Junction, Kent. 

GREAT UNRESERVED SALE of immense quantities of un- 

usually well grown GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. P. Ladds to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, The Nurseries, Swanley Junction, Kent (adjoin- 
ing theSwanley Junction Railway Station), on THURSDAY, 
September 13, at 11 o’Clock punctually in consequence of the 

unusually large number of lots, immense quantities of 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
including the following :— 


2000 Crotons 


24,000 winter flowering 
Heaths 1000 Palms 
20,000 Genistas 1000 Draczenas 
6000 Solanums 5000 Zonal  Geraniums, 
12,000 winter-flowering Carna- Queen of Whites im- 
tions proved 


7000 Adiantum Cuneatum 
10,000 Tea Roses (all best 


2000 Ferns in variety 
300 specimen Gardenias 
varieties) Quantity of small Heaths 
1000 Clematis Jackmanni 600 White Primulas 
Variety of other stock. 
The Stock may now be viewed. Catalogues had of Mr. P. 
LADDS, on the premises, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Edmonton. 
ANNUAL TRADE SALE OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


MN ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. H. B. May to sell by auction on the 
premises the Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, on 
MONDAY, September 17, thousands of GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, &c. 
Fuller particulars will appear in future advertisements. 


Lee, Kent, 8.E. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, to commence punctually at 
11 o'Clock, in consequence of the large number of lots. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Sons, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., adjoining the Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually, without Reserve, 
25,000 Winter-blooming HEATHS, 
beautifully grown, and remarkably well set with bloom-buds, 
including :— 
15,000 ERICA HYEMALIS. 
5,000 ,, GRaCILIs. 
Large quantities of MELANTHERA, VENTRICOSA, PERSPI- 
ou ERECTA, CAVENDISH, CAFFRA, and other 
inds. 
15,000 Small ERICA HYEMALIS, and 
5,000 Small ERICA GRACILIS for growing on. 
8,000 SOLANUM CAPSICASTRUM, in berry. 
6,000 BOUVARDIAS, single and double. 
2,000 GENISTAS, very fine. 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 
2,000 ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 
ALSOPHILA AUSTRALIS, in 24 and 16-pots, 
38,000 LOMA GIBBA, true, compact variety, and other 
erns, : 

500 EPACRIS, well grown. 

BORONIA MEGASTIGMA. 

Quantity oF eae strong MARECHAL NIEL and other TEA 

Ri Ss. 

4,000 GREVILLEA ROBUSTA. 
PALMS. 
FICUS ELASTICA. 
GREENHOUS % PASSION FLOWERS. 
POINSETTIAS. 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHTI. 
STEPHANOTIS, 
PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS FLORE ALBA. 
Large GARDENTAS for Cutting. 

500 CLEMATIS JACKMANII. 

Beautifully Coloured CROTONS, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the Premises, 
or of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—Messrs. P. & M. desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to the Stock to be offered as above. The 
Plants are remarkably well grown, fit for immediate Sale, and 
the whole will be found in an equally good condition as former 
years. 


Lea Bridge Road, Leyton, E. 

ANNUAL TRADE SALE OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
M ESSRS, PROTHEROE sanp MORRIS are 
4 instructed by Mr. J, Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Lea Bridge Road Nurseries, Leyton, E., on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19, thousands of GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, &c. 

Fuller particulars will appear in future Advertisements, 


Enfield Highway. 

ANN UAL TRADE SALE of GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. John Maller to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, The Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield Highway, 
on THURSDAY, September 20, thousands of GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS, &c. 

Fuller particulars will appear in future advertisements. 
Norr.—There will also be a Sale as usual at The BRUNS- 
WICK NURSERY, Tottenham, on THURSDAY, September 27. 


Sidcup. 
ANNUAL TRADE SALE OF UREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. Gregory & Evans, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Longlands Nursery, Sidcup, 
on FRIDAY, September 21, thousands of GREENHOUSE 
PLANS, &c. 
Fuller particulars will appear in future advertisements. 


Dutch Bulbs.—Trade Sales. 

i\\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his FIRST SALES of DUTCH BULBS this season 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
August 20, 22, and 25, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, 
and will consist of extensive consignments of first-class Bulbs 
specially lotted to suit the Trade and other Large Buyers. 

On view mornings of Sales and Catalogues had. 


Cheap Auction Sales. é 
\ i ESSRS. SMAIL anv CO. will begin a series of 
popular AUCTION SALES of first-class DUTCH BULBS, 
at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on TUESDAY, August 28. 
These Sales will be continued on each Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, weekly. Further particulars in next issue. 


R. E. begs to inform all who have 
applied and have not received answers 


that thee NURSERY IS LET. 


ee DISPOSAL, a FLORIS1’S BUSINESS. 
—Main Road, opposite Addison Road Station and 
Olympia. Long Lease, Stock, Fixtures. Good Jobbing con- 
nection. Everything, £200. 

9, Hammersmith Road, W. 


To Gardeners and Florists. 
O BE SOLD, 5 Acres of FREEHOLD 


LAND, for erection of Glasshouses or for Gardening 
purposes; alsosome Smaller Allotments. Payment by instal- 
ments, if required. 

Particulars of BENINGFIELD anp TIDY, Ware, Herts; 
16, Union Court, Old Broad Street, Loudon, E.C. 


To Florists, &c. 
O BE SOLD, the LEASES of a well- 
established FLORIST and NURSERY BUSINESS, in 
St. John’s Wood. Large Nursery covered with glass, good 
Stabling. Shop in main thoroughfare. First-class jobbing 
connection, 
W.A. C., 18, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Kent, Swanley. 

O BE SOLD, or LET, on advantageous terms, 
a Gentleman’s charming FREEHOLD RESIDENCE and 
well-stocked grounds of about three-quarters of an acre (with 
room for stabling). Trout fishing and hunting in near vicinity. 
Centre of fruit district. Prolific soil. Good locality for glass. 
Express trains to London (Herne Hill, 20 minutes), City, and 
West End. Principals or Solicitors only treated with.— 

Address, kREEHOLDER, Fern Villa, Victoria Road, Putney. 


~ South of England. 
i GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 


property. Seven years’ lease. Two cottagesinclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 
Surrey. 
Within 15 miles of Covent Garden and near to capit 
Local Market. ‘ 


T° BE LET, at avery low rent, suitable for 
Market Growers, numerous GREENHOUSES, all heated 
and in good repair, together with a quantity of LAND, 
Full particulars of Messrs. PROTHEROE anpD MORRIS, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Durant’s Arbour Estate, Ponder’s End, Middlesex. 
To NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, and OTHERS. 
4 pe BE LET, on Lease, for 21, 60, or 80 years, 
1 to 50 acres of excellent MEADOW LAND, from £8 to 
£11 per acre, with the option of the purchase of the freehold 
within the first 9 years. No tithe or land tax. 
Apply to A. anp G. GUIVER, Land Agents, &c., Ponder’s End. 
N.B. Several Nurseries established on the estate. 


ape BE LET, a compact NURSERY.—9000 
feet of Glasshouses, recently erected and thoroughly 
heated, together with Dwelling-house, Stables, Outbuildings, 
and Retail Shop. The whole centrally situated in fashionable 
watering place. Goodwill low. Part or whole stock at 
valuation. 

A. E., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Horricvx- 
TURAL MARKET GARDEN and ESTATE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application. 


pe SEEDS, MEXIKANI, new and rare, 
of great interest and yalue to Botanical Gardens, Seeds- 
men, and Cultivators, to be had of 
ERNST BERGE, Niirnbergerstrasse, 10, Leipzig, Germany, 
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OW IN FULL BLOOM.—BEGONIAS. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals; unequalled as a floral 
display. Visitors are cordially invited; free admission. 
Frequent trains from the City and from the West End to 
Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 
JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


9 Gome ano Sco. eS 


OUR BEGONIAS. 


12 Houses, 100 Feet Each. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received large and fine Importations 
of the following 


ORCHIDS: 


CYPRIPEDIUM LAVIGATUM 
» HAYNALDIANUM 
» ROBBELINI 


_Pray remember that for quality, distinctness, 
display, and immense stock, no other collection 


7 LOWE bears comparison, They are the finest ever seen, 
» STONEI which is confirmed by the published statements 
»  HOOKERI of the greatest experts, 
VANDA TRICOLOR ; ‘ 
» SUAVIS “] ee RES pin Ae iatate ible to ex- 
CdELOGYNE ASPERATA aggerate the beauty of some of the flowers nee Thad 
PANDURATA only time to run through the grand Pelargonium house, the 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and the single and double Begonias ; 
but what a blaze of beau'y there was! Then, when one recol- 
lects the old Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, and sees the wondrous 
trusses of double flowers and beautiful colours which are yet 
to come out, we wonder what will follow. The same of 
Begonias. The marvellous single and double varieties are 
bewildering in their beauty. There was also a grand new 
Heliotrope, finer than anything I had seen. Had I been able 
to remain I should doubtless have seen many wonderful things, 
but I saw enough to convince me that the Home of Flowers is 
in no danger of losing its reputation.” 


The Gardening World, July 28, 1888. 
SOMERSETSHIRE RECTOR says :—‘‘ I saw Begonias at Swan- 
ley. Their beauty well repays a visit; the shape, colour, and 
habit are excellent. If anything is wanted where everything 
1s SO near perfection it is a more upright flower-stalk, which a 
few more seasons will certainly produce.” 


The Horticultural Times, July 28, 1888. 

F. D. Lyon, Esq., says:—‘*At Messrs. Cannell’s establish- 
ment ALONE jn all England can Begonias and Zonals be seen 
grown to perfection. With other collections of these families 
comparisons are odious.” 


The Press says :—‘*Cannell’s Begonias were the centre of 
attraction at the Great Show at Liverpool, August 6, 1888, 
Awarded First-class Certificate. 


PHALZNOPSIS in variety, &c. 
Full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. — Strong 
well-rooted plants in 60's, 20s. per 100 or £8 per 1000. | 
Apply to SMITH anp LARKE, Ashford Nursery, Ashford, 
Middlesex. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly chee may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


GPECIA L OFFER of FERNS—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta——CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS in best 
Covent Gardenstrains, All inthumbs, fit for immediate potting, 
Also Pteris tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, 
Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
A NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion‘to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS anv CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained, 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, “‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free, 


Special Offer of Palm Plants, to the Trade Only, from 
G. TRESEDER, Nurseryman and 
e SEEDSMAN, 19, Royal Arcade, Sydney, Australia. 
COLLECTION of PACIFIC ISLAND SEEDS and PLANTS. 
15,000 KENTIA FORSTERIANA, in |quantities of not less 
than 500; price 40s. per 100. Freight paid to London. These 
plants are in splendid and vigorous condition, one year old, 
zaivare from 5 to 8 inches high. In store pots, 10 plants in 
each. 
Orders for transmission can be sent to WATSON anp SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Frequent trains from London. Entrance Srom 
the station. All lovers of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables are cordially invited. No horticultural 
establishment is filled with such an amount of 
interesting objects as ows at all seasons. SEND 
FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CREAT BECONIA TEST OF THE YEAR: 


““DaILy CHRONICLE,” JUNE 21, 1888. 


“Begonias.—Mr, Cannell a grand First.”—(7 entries). 
—More important in point of honour and excellency than any 
other previous award; even that when we secured the GOLD 
MEDAL of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


-H. CANNELL & SONS, 


The Home of Flowers, Swanley, Kent. 


New Edition, Corrected up to Date. 


PAXTON’S CALENDAR. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 


By the late Srr JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P., Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
en 

Price 3d., Post-free 31d. ; 

Twenty-five Copies, 5s. ; fifty, 108.; and one hundred, 20s. 

Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 

Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 

ee ee eee 
W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ORCHIDS! 


Selections of the above to the extent of £5 and upwards 
packed and shipped (at consignee’s risk) on receipt of 
Order with remittance. 

Address—KELLY & WALSH (Limited), Singapore. 

London Reference—S. LOW & CO. (Limited), St 

Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Every care taken in packing. 
For £5 K. & W. (Ld.) can supply a selection of following 
rare and beautiful species :— 
1 Aérides Lawrence 1 Dendrobium densifiorum 


»» quinquevulnerum 1 ,, Lowii 
1__,, odoratum majus 1_,, criminatum (Java) 
1 Arachnanthe moschifera 1 Phalzenopsis amabilis 
1 Calanthe vestita oculatum 1 ,, Schilleriana 
gigantea 1 ,, grandiflora aurea 
1__,, veratrifolia 1 ,, rosea 
1 Ccelogyne asperata | 1 Saccolabium Blumei (Jaya) 
1 ,, pandurata 1 ,, cceleste 
1 »» Speciosa 1 » gigantea 
1 Cypripedium Hooker 1 Renanthera coccinea 
1 ,, levigatum 1_,, Storiei 
1 ,, Stonei 1 Vanda Hooker 
1 ,, Lowii 1 ,, Sanderiana 
1_,, ciliolare 1 ,, suavis 
1 1 


Dendrobium Dearei » tricolor 
N.B. Other Species substituted for above if desired. 


/ DICKSONS ™ 


Improved Mushroom Spawn 


IS THE BEST. 
5/- PER BUSHEL OF 14 BRICKS. 


Priced Circulars with Instructions & Testimonials post free. 


DICKSONS Royal Seed Warehouse, 
ale CHESTER. / 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load, (2 tons) 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s.; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS Anp CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea; S.W. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOGK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘* Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—*I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d.. or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


GARDEN 


€) REQUISITES. €7) 


Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous +. 48.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST a per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD _... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only : Is. per Ib. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 1b., 27s, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 


afc 


CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Bags, 
TILIZER (the Best Food for —_——a———_-. 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins, 71b. 14lb. 28lb. 561b. lewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls, 3d, each ; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s. ; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 
CoO:,; 


CHUBB, ROUND & 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by farthe best they have ever used. Samples cun be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 
WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


AAONY ARBOREA —P. SINENSIS.— 


"The unique and very best selected collection in the 
world—300 varieties of P. arborea; 350 of P. sinensis, including 
new, rare and very rare varieties ; also Japanese and Chinese 
sorts. Ask for the Descriptive CATALOGUE of Prices, 
printed in English, to 

L. PAILLET, Nurseryman, Chatenay (Seine), near Paris, 
France. Established 1827. 

Nore.—Best season to plant P. sinensis, August, September, 
and October, but Peonies may be planted also up to April. 


B MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANORIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 

The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 

DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


H. B MAYS SPECIALTIES. 
FERNS. 

All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
in various sizes; also many new and rare ‘species and varieties. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 
Including Malle, Carle, A. Alegatiére, Miss Joliffe, Dr. Ray- 
mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unusually fine this season. 


CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 


CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 


IVIES. 
Madrensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 


PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE. 
An immense stock: plants very healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 


H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 
Stations: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


80, O00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Rely lus) leNoy sP2OrdeS 


For Immediate Planting. 


Clematis, in variety | Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. | Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Pyrus japonica 
Wistarias 1» .», nivalis 
Brambles, pink and white bark Virginian Creeper 
Hops yy» 9, Weitehii 


Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexnosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


A SELEcT LisT FREE 
ae Yoana OF PLANTS 


ILVER SAND, PEAT, and LOAM—The 
best in England, Fo Sale, in ahilsagy Truckloads, loose, 


or in sacks, at moderate quotations. Established 1862. 
W. SHORT, Horticultural Co,, Midhurst, Sussex. 
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EARLY FLOWERING NARCISSUS, 


AND ALL OTHER BULBS FOR HARLY FORCING. 
SEEDS OF ALL SORTS FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 


FINEST QUALITIES. DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues post-free. 


DAV S&S OoNn 


(LIMITED ), 


NURSERIES AND SEED ESTABLISHMENTS, 


CHES LER, 


“ ROYAL ” 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


Double Roman and Paper-white Narcissus. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEY HAVE RECEIVED THEIR USUAL CONSIGNMENTS OF 


THE ABOVE VALUABLE BULBS FOR EARLY FORGING, 


And will be pleased to recewe Orders for immediate delivery. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.wW. 


For Destroying Weeds 
on Garden Walks, 
Carriage Drives, Sta- 
ble Yards, &c, Saves 
more than twice its 
cost in labour. No 
Smell. No Disturb- 
ance of the Gravel. 

Used in the CRYSTAL PALACE GARDENS, the ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, and other Public and Private Gardens. 

Mr. W. G. HEAD, Superintendent of the Crystal Palace Gardens, says: :—' We were £o satisfied with your Weed Killer and its 
price, that we have used it absolutely. I have every confidence in recommending it.” 

Mr. J, BELL, the Duke of Wellington’s Gardener, says :—‘‘ Your Weed Killer will prove to be a great boon. 

every form of weed but leaves the gravel bright and clean.” 

Mr. W. Epwarps, Gr. to the Right Hon. Earl Cadogan, says:—‘ I have used it (the Acme Weed Killer) on the walks, and plantains 
on cricket ground. It seems to answer well.” 


iar WAT GENERATED HACE? 


It not only destroys 


Mr. JAMES Myers, Gr. to the Earl of Sandwich, says :—‘‘T must say it does its work very effectually.” 
Mr. R. Irwin Lyncu, Curator, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, says :—‘‘ There can be no question with regard to its efficacy.” 
T. Hewirr & Co., Nurserymen, Solihull and Birmingham, say :—‘‘ We find it excellent.” 


Price per Gallon, 2s. (tin included) ; 5 Gallon lots, 1s. 6d. per Gallon; 10 to 20-Gallon lots, 1s. 4d. per Gallon. 
Carriage paid on 10gals.andupwards. Used in the proportion of 1 gal. to 25 gals. of water. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers— 
The AGRI-HORTICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Tonbridge, Kent. Depot :—Bolton, Lancashire, 


THE GARDENERS’ GHRONIGLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From ie 


W. RICHARDS, 
| 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 


LONDON, W.C. 


1888. 


Please send me “Tur GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for Months, 


commencing , for which I enclose P.O.O. 


(@& Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance, 4 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d¢.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” 


No. Gc. 
August 18, 1888. 


? 
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SEASONABLE GOODS. [GARTERS As a Suppleen 

See the best Catalogue out. TO THE 

STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, Is., 1s. 6d., b) 

2s. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. GA RDENERS CHR ONICLE 
ALLAMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilless, Sees Gar- F son 

denias, Ixoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., 1s., 

and Is. 6d. each; larger plants if wanted. To produce beautiful White and Coloured N 

m ad. the ext Week 

gs JA CQUTRESELORA and POINSETTIAS, Flowers for Christmas and Easter ) August 25, 
CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 12s. Decoration. WILL BE 

per dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. ‘ 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s., 9s., and 12s, doz. PRICE. Published an Ink Photograph 
TUBEROUS 4 ae coming in bloom, good plants, 1s. 100. | Doz. 

each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. . . pay OF A 
GERANIUMS, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large White Roman Hyacinths 17/6|2/6 ss r 

plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller The Largest Bulbs of the Year (BeAON YAN TORS Bee 


lants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
soft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in larger pots, 6s. and Ys. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 
per doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 

BOUVARDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s. per dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per doz.; IVIES, 6s. perdoz. The best of all times 
now to plant these. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE, 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham; 
Stamford Nurseries, Bowdon ; 
10 and 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfuily cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES, 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 


ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


DICKSONS GENUINE 
FARM & GARDEN SEEDS 


FOR PRESENT AND LATER SOWING. 


. Carriage Free by Post or Rail. 
PRICED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
“ROYAL” SEED WAREHOUSE, 


CHESTER. 


TEA. ROSES. 
eee CO. offer 12 of the above, best 

named sorts, including MARECHAL NIEL 
and NIPHETOS, in 5-inch pots, for 10s. cash. 


GARAWAY CoO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


ORCHIDS. 


ees UNDERSIGNED, Sole Agent for the 

United Kingdom, for CARLOS TRAVASSOS, Rio de 

Janeiro, begs to announce to the Trade generally, that he is 

open to Receive Orders for every description of Brazilian Orchids. 
For CATALOGUES, terms, &c., please address, 


A. H. GRIMSDITCH, 
5, CLAYTON SQUARE, LIVERPOOL. 


Double Roman Narcissus 
Paper White Narcissus : 
Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow. . 
Freesia refracta alba ; 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple. , 
The Easter Lily .. oe HF 
The White Easter Lily. We hold the entire 
stock of the largest cultivator of thislovely Lily. a1; 
Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free. 

All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP ! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP ! 


wz ovn ENGLISH BULBS CHEAP! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SEEDLING PLANTS 


OF CHOICE 


FLORISTS FLOWERS. 


E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff, from our superb strains of Choice Florists’ 
Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 
Per dozen.—s. d. 
AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 


for blooming next season... Calpe ean me 6 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of beauti- 
fully spotted and tigred flowers 26 


CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice named 
flowers ... age aac per 100, 10s. 6d. 
CARNATIONS, yellow ground varieties ... Roe ae 
CINERARIA hybrida, from a grand strain, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
,, large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s superb double, per 100, 16s. 
,, Chater’s superb double, extra strong plants ES: 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
», sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties ae awe BJ per 100, 10s. 6d. 
»» sinensis, splendid mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 
,»» sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white < 

»» sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour 
+» sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
», sinensis, double-flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for2s. 3 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 

pots, per 100, 4s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DANIELS BROS,, 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


NORWICH. 
ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s. to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 
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in the Gardens of T. WEIR, Esq., Madura. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1888. 


EARLY ENGLISH GARDENING. 


Il. 


ERARD.—The year 1597 is one of the most 
distinct landmarks in the history of garden- 

ing, for, during its course, Gerard’s great work, the 
Herbal or General History of Plants, appeared. 
When a theory or a practice is in its infancy, the 
literature thereof partakes of a tentative or 
even fragmentary character, and perhaps the 
only exception to this general rule may be cited 
in the case cf Gerard’s Herbal. This, however, 
entirely depends upon whether we regard it in the 
light of a botanical or of a horticultural treatise. 
The Herbal is divided into three parts or books, 
the first, to p. 176, treating of grasses, grain, 
rushes, reeds, Flags, and bulbous-rooted plants; 
the second, up to page 1076, of herbs used for 
food, medicine, or ornament , and the third dealt 
with trees, shrubs, fruits, rosins, gums, Roses, 
Heaths, Mosses, Mushrooms, and sea plants. 
There are, respectively, 106, 511, and’ 167 chap- 
ters in the three books. There are about 2000 
illustrations, each of which is about 33 inches by 
2 inches, and as every one of these would now 
cost about half-a-guinea a-piece, it will be seen, 
leaving printing and paper entirely out of the 
question, that the undertaking can only be de- 
scribed by the one word, vast. The prefatory 
remarks are dated “from my house at Holbourne 
within the suburbs of London, this Ist of 
December, 1597.” From the catalogue (1596) 
of the trees and plants growing in his own 
garden, in Holborn—and of which a fac simile 
reprint has been issued by Mr. B. D. Jackson— 
we may fairly assume that the father of Eng- 
lish gardening had one of the largest physic 
gardens in the country. Holborn is anything 
but suggestive of gardens at the present time, 
nor, indeed, has it been for the past century. 
Not the remotest trace of the famous garden now 
exists, and nothing even to suggest the bare 
possibility, except the seedy shabby-gentility of 
Red Lion Square. “Talke of perfect happi- 
nesse,” exclaims the famous doctor-surgeon, “ or 
pleasure, and what place is so fit for that, as the 
| garden place where Adam was set, to be the 
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herbarist ? Whitherdid the poets hunt for their 
syncere delights, but in the gardens of Alcinous, 
of Adonis, and the orchards of Hesperides? 
Where did they dreame that heaven shouid be 
but in the pleasant garden of Elysium?” Asa 
matter of bibliographic interest, it may be pointed 
out that-some copies of the Herbal have no por- 
trait engraved by W. Rogers, which, when 
present, is engraved on the reverse of the last 
leaf of the preface. Another impression appears 
to have been called for in 1599 ; another in 1633, 
which was enlarged by T. Johnson; and another 
in 1636; but for over a century this famous 
work was the one botanical, herbal, and hor- 
ticultural authority. We should very much like 
to make something more than a mere in- 
cidental reference to Gerard’s descriptions of 
the Goose Tree, or Barnackle Tree, the Stonie 
Wood, or woode-made stones, sponges, and corals, 
but space does not permit. We may say, how- 
aver, in leaving a most interesting subject, that 
the Herbal has no fewer than four indices, and 
that Gerard himself died in 1607. 

Tn pointing out the broad characteristics of the 
adaptability to our English climate and scenery of 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, a writer in 
Fraser's Magazine of over a quarter of a century 
ago expressed surprise that, while so much 
attention has been paid to the study of this style 
for country residences, but comparatively little 
has been done for promoting a knowledge of 
the style of gardening which prevailed at the 
same period. The principles which regulated 
Elizabethan gardening may be thus summa- 
rised:—l. To lay out the garden in accordance 
with the domestic architecture of the period ; 
there were the long terraces and right lines to har- 
monise with the rectangular lines of the building 
and the long galleries of the interior. 2. To 
plant the beds with mixed flowers, and to let the 
colours so intermingle and blend together that 
the whole should produce a mosaic of rich inde- 
terminate colour, ever new, and ever-varying, 
as the flowers of different seasons succeeded each 
other. The Elizabethan garden was never with- 
out arbours, and these were either formed by, or 
covered with, sweet-scented shrubs, such as 
Honeysuckles, Woodbines, Musk Rose, or Hglan- 
tine. The last-named was an especial favourite, 
and it is frequently alluded to by the old poets 
and dramatists. Sarnfield, for example, in 
The Affectionate Shepherd, sings thus :— 


“T would make cabinets for thee, my love, 
Sweet-smelling arbours made of Eglantine. 


Our forefathers had quite an inordinate pas- 
sion for sweet-swelling plants and flowers. 

That monstrous bogey—whose death has been 
so protracted and so hard—the Dutch style of 
topiary work, to wit—preceded the accession of 
William III. by over a century, for in the reign 
of Elizabeth we have such extraneous horticul- 
tural attributes as figures of temples, vases, 
statues, formal canals, broad, straight walks, 
bordered by walls of closely-cropped foliage. 
In the time of Henry VIII. the gardens of 
Nonsuch House were laid out in the Italian 
style, with the inseparable pyramids, statues, 
fountains, and so forth. 

Leland (who died in 1552) in his Jénerary, 
which was first printed by Thomas Hearne in 
1710, describes the gardens at Wrexhill Castle, 
Yorks, as containing ‘‘mountes, opera topiaria, 
writhen aboute with degrees like cokill-shells to 
com to the top without payn.” Similar examples 
may be drawn from various sources, which are 
essentially authentic. William Rogers, who 
both drew and engraved the exceedingly quaint 
title-page to the first edition of Gerard’s Herbal, 


stiff and formal.” 


delineates this very precise and rule-of-thumb 
style. We have, in this unintentionally valuable 


_picture, the beds in perfectly symmetrical order, 


and the trees very proper in outline. Mr. Rogers 
undoubtedly brought what was to him everyday 
fact into requisition, but he has also drawn con- 
siderably upon his imagination for the more 
fanciful and classic phases of his picture, par- 
ticularly in the case of the two little Cupids, 


presumably zm nubibus, who are busy watering 


with water-pots the fruit trees from overhead! 
Probably the picture of the house, as a whole, 
was taken from real life. 

There is, however, an absence of statue work 
in thegarden. Thestraight walks and geometric 
beds were edged with Box, Thrift, and Thyme, 
and were “like the patterns of Arabic tracery, 
Giles Fletcher gives us a 
description of one of these formal gardens “cut 
like a lady fair.” 


“The garden like a lady fair was cut 
That day as if she slumbered in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut. 
* * * * 


Upon a hilly bank her head she cast, 
On which the border of vain-delight was built ; 
White and red Roses for her face were placed, 
And for her tresses Marigolds were spilt.” 


Spenser, in his Faery Queene (bk. 2, canto xii., 
lviii.) shows the other as a charming side of the 
picture of the English or natural style of garden 
which was then struggling for recognition at the 
hands of the Elizabethan designers :— 


“There the most daintie Paradise on ground 

It selfe doth offer to his sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously abownd, 

And none does others happinesse envye ; 
The painted flowres, the trees upshooting hye, 

The dales for shade, the hilles for breathing space. 
The trembling groves, the christall running by, 
And that, which all faire workes doth most aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no place.” 


Various circumstances contributed to the fos- 
tering of the innate love for flowers, and to give 
an impetus to gardening ; but more particularly 
the greatly extended intercourse with fresh 
countries, the internal peace, and the efforts of 
James Cole, John Tradescant and Nicholas Lete, 
to procure plants from the new countries. 
Many of the rare and curious plants, which were 
such favourites in the time of Elizabeth, are 
quite unknown in our gardens of. to-day. But, 
perhaps, we can reconcile ourselves to this loss 
when we remember that the Potato and Tobacco 
have not only survived, but in a wonderfully 
developed form. W. R. 


NEW on NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


ALOE (EUALOE) PENDULIFLORA, 
Baker, n. sp.* 


Tarts new Aloe, which has just lowered at Kew for 
the first time, was sent by Sir John Kirk from 
Zanzibar in 1884. It is allied to A. consobrina, 
spicata, and Hildebrandtii, the latter a fine new 
species, lately figured in the Botanical Magazine. 

Stem simple, erect, 4 inch diameter; leaves laxly 
disposed, spreading, ensiform, about 1 foot long, 1 
to 14 inch diameter, plain green, nearly flat on the 
face, rounded on the back, the marginal prickles 
small, deltoid, cuspidate. Raceme dense, simple, 
erect, with a pendulous peduncle half a foot long, 
produced from the axil of one of the upper leaves ; 
pedicel 4 inch long; bracts lanceolate, much shorter 


* Aloe (Mualoe) penduliflora, n. sp.—Caule erecto simplici 
gracili; foliis laxe dispositis patulis ensiformibus viridibus 
immaculatis subpedalibus, dentibus marginalibus deltoideis; 
pedunculo deflexo axillari semipedali ; racemo denso simplici 
erecto, pedicellis elongatis apice articulatis; hracteis lanceo- 
latis; perianthio luteo apice viridulo, tubocylindrato elongato 
segmentis brevibus Jingualis; staminibus|breviter exeertis. 


than the pedicels. Perianth pale yellow, tipped 
with green, above an inch long; segments lingulate, 
less than half as long as the tube. Stamens just 
exserted ; anthers small, oblong, red. J. G. Baker, 


Oncipium PuMitum, Lindl. 


It is highly interesting to see to what a degree of 
development an Orchid, usually insignificant, may 
attain under excellent management. Oncidium 
pumilum is usually a poor, starved thing, at whose 
sight’ a «modern English amateur shrinks, The 
longest inflorescence I know of is represented in 
Vellozo’s; Flora Fluminensis. Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., P.R.H.S., has kindly sent me a leaf of 
unusual strength, more than 5 inches long, by 
14 wide, marked with the usual blackish-purple 
spots. The inflorescence is much longer than a 
span, aud the branches are longer than I ever 
should have thought possible—between 3 and 4 
inches. With this development the usually humble 
plant assumes attractive features. H. G. Rchb. f. 


CarrLEyYA INTERMEDIA PARTHENIA, 7. Var. 


A gleaming beauty, a snow-white flowered variety, 
kindly sent me by Mr. R. H. Measures, The Wood- 
lands, Streatham, S.W. It came with Lelia elegans 
var. Tautziana, as imported by Mr. F. Sander. The 
bulbs are said to be double the length of those of 
Cattleya intermedia. As to this point I may state 
that I have several times seen Cattleya intermedia 
with bulbs quite equal to those of Lelia elegans. 
H. G. Rehb. f. 


CATTLEYA LABIATA GASKELLIANA ALBA, 1, sub-var, 


This is a grand variety, quite white, excepting the 
yellow throat. It was flowered at the same time by 
Mr. R. H. Measures, of The Woodlands, Streatham, 
London, S.W., and by Mr. F. van Imhoot, Mont 
St. Amand, Gand. ‘The latter gentleman [as also 
Mr. Measures], has watched the flowers, and ascer- 
tained that they do not turn rose-coloured. Hence 
there is no question of the Berlin Cattleya Gaskel- 
liana albens, that reappeared recently with Messrs. 
H. Low & Co. H. G. Rehb. f. 


MasprvaLiia PLATYRACHIS, olfe, 2. sp. 


This is a new and very remarkable species of Mas- 
devallia, and one which presents such a series of 
anomalous characters that it appears to constitute 
a totally new section of the genus. Inthe first place, 
the scape is flattened and sword-like; hence the 
specific name proposed. Then the tube of the sepals 
is so extremely short as to be almost obsolete, while 
the free portions of the sepals are not prolonged into 
tails, as in the majority of the species. The very 
short tube is seen in the group containing M. swertiz- 
folia, gibberosa, ochthodes, and some five others, but 
in this group the lip is uppermost, not underneath, as 
in the present species (and, indeed, in all except the 
little group above-named), while there are other 
characters which do not agree. The plant was im- 
ported from Costa Rica by Mr. Shuttleworth, and 
sent to Kew in 1884, in which year a scape was pro- 
duced. It has now become fully established and is 
bearing several scapes, the first flower having recently 
expanded. The following description will explain 
its character :— 

Plant densely tufted. Leaves oblanceolate-oblong, 
minutely tridenticulate, the midrib sharply keeled 
behind at the apex, attenuate below into the short 
petiole, light green, 2—6 inches long, 8—12 lines 
broad. Scape flattened, 6—9 inches long, 13 line 
broad, bearing about four empty bracts below the 
flowering portion, each about equidistant from each 
other, and about six flowers in succession, about 
three-quarters of an inch long. Bracts 3 lines long, 
the lower half sheathing, the upper half free, but the 
sides oppressed together; thus laterally fattened, 
triangular-lanceolate, subobtuse. Pedicels 5 lines 
long. Ovary 1} line, sharply triangular, the angles 
almost winged. Tube of sepals barely one-third 
line long, the free portions lanceolate, acute, 3- 
nerved, the central nerve keeled, margin reflexed; 
upper two-thirds distinctly verrucose inside, three- 
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quarters of an inch long, light buff, paler towards base 
of dorsal sepal, becoming orange on the same portion 
of the lateral ones, nerves green. Lateral sepals 
connate for 2} lines, somewhat falcate, almost 
parallel, a little narrower than dorsal one. Petals 
narrowly linear, obtuse, slightly falcate, 24 lines 
long, chestnut-brown, the central nerve darker than 
the rest. Lip 14 line broad at base, gradually 
narrowing from apex of side lobes to an acute point; 
flat behind, sharply recurved from the apex of the side 
lobes, at which point a pair of acute keels leave the 
margin, and run parallel with it to near apex, the 
keels themselves gradually approaching each other ; 
light yellowish-brown, inclining towards reddish, 
the central nerve, and the lateral pair which run into 
the keels, being of a slightly darker shade. Column 
green, with a pair of broad rounded wings, which 
are buff on the margin. Pollen masses two, pre- 
cisely as inthe genus. The lip of this remarkable 
plant is attached by a delicate hinge and oscillates 
up and down with the slightest movement. The 
flowers open about three-quarters of an inch from 
apex of dorsal sepal to that of the lateral ones. The 
singular aspect of the plant will be at once apparent 

_ from the above details, there being no single species 
with which it can be compared, either in structure 
or colour. I am not aware if any other plants are in 
existence in the country. R. 4. Rolfe, 


LILACS. 


Tue following notes from the pen of Professor 
Sargent are extracted from Garden and Forest :— 


Syringa vulgaris is a native of the mountainous 
region of Central Europe from Piedmont to Hun- 
gary. It has been a favourite garden plant for three 
centuries, and has produced in cultivation a great 
number of varieties with more or less dense inflores- 
cence, and with flowers varying from purplish-red 
to pure white. Double-flowered and blotched-leaved 
varieties are cultivated. The leaves of this species 
and of all the varieties are often greatly disfigured 
in the United States during the summer and autumn 
months by the attack of a white mildew. 

Syringa oblata is not known ina wild state; it 
was first discovered by Fortune in a garden at 
Shanghai, and, later, by the Abbé David, in gardens 
near Pekin. Its perfect hardiness in this climate 
indicates its northern origin. S. oblata differs but 
slightly in botanical characters from some forms of 
S. vulgaris, a geographical variety of which it should, 
perhaps, be considered, although, from a garden point 
of view, quite distinct. Here it flowers ten or twelve 
days earlier than the earliest varieties of S. vulgaris, 
and its thick, leathery leaves, which are never 
attacked by mildew, turu in the autumn to a rich 
dark russet-red colour—a character which should be 
taken advantage of by hybridisers to secure a new 
race of Lilacs with the large inflorescence of S. vul- 
garis and the foliage of this Chinese plant. S. oblata 
is a stout spreading shrub here, now 8 or LO feet 
high, flowering profusely every year. There is a 
white-flowered variety which has not flowered here. 

Syringa chinensis.—This plant, although long culti- 
vated, isnot known ina wild state. It is believed to be 
of Chinese origin, and it is not uncommon in the gar- 
dens of Pekin. In general appearance, in the shape 
of the leaves, the size of the flowers, and in the 
period of blooming, it is intermediate between S. 
vulgaris and S. persica. This is one of the hardiest 
and handsomest shrubs in cultivation, producing its 
enormous rather lax clusters of flowers in the 
greatest profusion. There are varieties with rosy- 
purple and with white flowers. 

Syringa persica has long been an inhabitant of the 
gardens of Persia and India, whence it was intro- 
duced into Europe and America. Its native country, 
however, was long unknown until it was met with 
by Dr. Aitchison, of the Afghan Boundary Survey, 
who found it “a very common shrub on the low and 
outer hills near Shalizan up to nearly 7500 feet.”* 
Varieties with lilac and with white flowers are 


1 * Journ. Linn. Soc., xviii., 78. 


common. S. pteridifolia is a variety in which the 
leaves are deeply laciniate. 

Syringa villosa was discovered near Pekin about the 
middle of the last century by the French missionary, 
dIncarville. It was found in the same region by 
David, and plants raised from seed sent to the Arnold 
Arboretum from Pekin by Dr. Bretschneider are now 
growing there. To this species should perhaps be 
referred, as M. Franchet hints in his paper upon the 
Chinese Lilacs,* S. Josikzea and S. Emodi, which, as 
he points out, cannot be separated from d'Incarville’s 
plant either by the shape of the leaves, the character 
of the inflorescence, or by the shape or size of the 
flowers. In the Himalaya plant (S. Emodi), however, 
the long white hairs which cover the under side of 
the leaves of S. villosa are replaced by a minute 
puberulence on the midrib, which is even less 
developed on the leaves of S. Josikwa. The bark, 
colour and markings of the young shoots, and the 
habit of these three plants are identical, although 
in S. Josikwa the leaves are narrower than in the 
Chinese plant, but not narrower than those of many 
Himalayan specimens. The plants of S. Josikea, 
now widely distributed in gardens, have all been 
propagated from a single plant discovered in a 
Hungarian garden, but not known to be wild in 
Europe, and probably of Asiatic origin. 

Syringa pekinensis is a native of the mountains of 
Northern China, where it was discovered by David. 
It is growing in the Arnold Arboretum, where it 
was raised from seed sent by Dr. Bretschneider from 
Pekin, but as yet has shown no disposition to flower. 
It is a slender tree-like shrub, perfectly hardy, and 
already 10 to 12 feet high, with long, graceful, 
flexuous branches, covered with smooth yellow-brown 
bark, not very unlike that of a Cherry tree. A 
plant with distinctly weeping branches appeared 
among the seedlings raised in the arboretum. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


DENDROBIUM SPHEGIDOGLOSSUM, Rehb. f. 


Tuis scarce species has recently been sent to the Kew 
Herbarium by Major-General E. S. Berkeley, who 
obtained it from the hills on the frontier of Siam ; 
it was also collected by Parish in Burmah. The 
stems grow to about 9 inches in height, they are 
spindle-shaped, and not very thick. The leaves are 
narrow, oblong obtuse, and marked on the upper 
surface with numerous impressed dots. The flowers 
are of rather small size, about 4 inch long, and are 
produced from the old stems in short 2—3 flowered 
racemes, with oblong obtuse, complicate, yellowish- 
green bracts. The upper sepal is lanceolate acute, 
the lateral sepals elongate, triangular, acute, 
keeled down the back; the petals are lanceolate 
obtuse, and the rather narrow lip is three-lobed 
with narrow triangular side-lobes, and an oblong 
middle lobe, all three lobes being fringed with curled 
hairs. The colour of the flower is yellowish-white, 
with some very delicate red veins on the sides of the 
lip and the tip of the lip marked with orange-red. 
NV. E. Brown. 


Orcuips at Messrs. Sercer & Tropp’s. 


In their new establishment at Lordship Lane many 
fine and curious Orchids are now got together, as 
well as good importations of the showy species, and 
notably a grand lot of Lelia purpurata, which curiously 
enough are now sending up their spikes. Many 
superb masses are among them, the largest, which 
has over 200 pseudobulbs and twenty flower-sheaths, 
being probably the largest single mass ever got over. 

The Cypripedium collection which has just pro- 
duced the singular C. Stonei acrosepalum has now 
another new hybrid in bloom, the result of a cross 
between C. Spicerianum and C. Harrisianum. Its 
flowers are very handsome, and much like the beau- 
tiful C. Tautzianum, it having the same rosy flush 


» « Observations sur les Syringa du Nord de la ¢hine,” Bull. 
Soc. Philomatique de Paris, July, 1385. 


over them ; the form of the dorsal sepal, however, is 
that of C. Leeanum. The leaves are handsome, like 
a strong C. Spicerianum, with a slightly darker vein- 
ing—certainly an acceptable variety. 

On the tank beneath the rockery in the interme- 
diate-house are growing in great luxuriance some 
rare Sobralias, which seem to like the situation. A 
grand specimen of the noble S. Cattleye has stems 
8 feet in height with very stout and vigorous young 
growths which will doubtless flower when mature. A 
good lot of Vandas have some in bloom, also a fair 
sprinkling of flowers on Cattleya Gaskelliana, C. 
velutina, C. bicolor Wrigleyana, Angraecum Scotti- 
anum, Saccolabium gemmatum, many Cypripediums, 
Masdeyallias, and Oncidiums, and a grand strain of 
Oncidium Papilio majus of great size, fine colour, and 
handsome marking. Some of the flowers measure 
7 inches from the top of the upper sepal to the front 
of the labellum, 


SOBRALIA LEUCOXANTHA. 


Were it not for the short time—in most cases a 
single day—during which the flowers of Sobralias 
last, the genus would occupy a place in the very first 
rank of beautiful Orchids. As it is, they are not 
grown by any means so extensively as they deserve 
to be, for what the flowers lack in duration they 
make up in numbers. The old S. macrantha is rarely 
without bloom when the flowering season has once 
commenced, and few plants grow with greater free- 
dom, if treated liberally. We find that during active 
growth occasional waterings with a weak solution of 
cow manure are very beneficial. 

S. leucoxantha, a new and at present rare species, 
proves to be a most beautiful addition to the genus. 
The flowers are 3 to 4 inches in diameter, with sepals 
and petals of pure white, the latter differing only in 
being somewhat shorter and broader. The outer 
side of the lip is white, as is also the frilled edge on 
the inner side, but the colour gradually deepens into 
a beautiful golden-yellow in the throat. This species 
is not so strong a grower as some others, the slender 
stems measuring from a foot to 18 inches in height. 
It should be grown in the East Indian-house in a 
pot of fibrous peat. Like its congeners it requires 
copious supplies of water when growing, and at no 
time should be allowed to become dry. <A plant is 
flowering at intervals in the Kew collection, from 
which a figure has been prepared for the Botanical 
Magazine. W. B. : 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


BROWALLIA ELATA. 


Ir a pinch of seed of this pretty blue-flowered, 
half-hardy annual be sown forthwith in shallow pans 
filled to the rim with light sandy mould, and covered 
lightly with the same compost, placed in heat and 
watered with a fine rose, young plants will soon 
appear. These should be kept near the glass to pre- 
vent them making a weakly growth, and as soon as 
large enough they should be pricked out into shallow 
boxes, about 2 inches apart, in a compost consisting 
of three parts light sandy loam and one of sweet 
leaf-mould, watered, and returned to heat as before. 
Subsequently pot them into 3-inch and 44-inch pots. 
These plants are very useful for conservatory and 
greenhouse decoration during the winter and spring 
months. H. W. W. 


Aquitecias—Vuircn’s New Hysrins. 


There has been a great improvement. effected in 
the Columbine within the last few years by Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons. Their new hybrids comprise 
many new combinations of colours in the same 
flower, the colours ranging through all shades of 
lavender, blue, mauve, white, yellow, orange, scarlet, 
and bright rose-pink. The Aquilegia is a very useful 
and effective hardy perennial, treated either as # 
border plant or potted up for the embellishment of 
greenhouse and conservatory during the spring 
months. A good stock may be easily worked’ up 
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either by divisions of the roots being transplanted 
to where they are intended to flower, or potted up 
into 44-inch and 6-inch pots, in rich soil, or by seed 
in shallow pans, in March or August. By adopting 
the latter method of procedure new shades of colour 
may be obtained. The pans containing the seed should 
be put into a close frame, and watered through a fine 
rose. As soon as the seedling plants appear 
give sufficient air to secure a sturdy growth, 
and as soon as large enough prick out, at 2 inches 
apart, in shallow boxes filled with a mixture of light 
sandy loam and leaf-mould in the proportion of 
three parts of the former to one of the latter ; return 
to the frame, giving them a position near to the glass, 
and shade from sunshine until the roots have taken 
to the soil, subsequently potting the plants singly 
into 3-inch and 43-inch pots; then stand the pots 
on coal-ashes in shallow frames or pits, water, 
and keep close for a few days until- they have 
pushed into the soil, after which a free circu- 
lation of fresh air should be admitted. As the 
plants show signs of going to rest water should be 
given less frequently at the roots: keeping them on 
the dry side during the winter months. Towards 
the end of February remove the loose surface soil, 
and top-dress with the mixture indicated above prior 
to placing the plants in gentle heat—say a vinery or 
Peach-house just started—when they will soon start 
into growth. H. W. W. 


Tae Mimovtvs. 


The richly marked flowers of this hardy perennial, 
together with its easy culture, renders it a very 
desirable and effective border and pot plant for con- 
seryatory and greenhouse decoration during the 
spring months. The plant is easily propagated by 
transplanting or potting up divisions of the roots 
in moderately rich soil, and from seed sown in 
March or August; afterwards treating the seedling 
plants in the manner recommended above for Aqui- 
legias, tying out the plants subjected to pot culture 
as soon as the flower-spikes appear. H. W. W. 


Epimopium ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


This, just now, is very gay and effective in gar- 
dens, and is a very telling and desirable plant for 
certain situations ; the places, perhaps, for which it is 
best adapted being half-cultivated spots, such as 
woodland walks or shrubbery borders, where it raises 
its tall spikes of flowers and looks quite at home. 
This Willow-herb comes readily from seed, sown as 
soon as ripe, or in the spring, and it may also be 
increased readily by division, and when once planted 
it spreads and takes care of itself. 


PyRETHRUMS. 


For flowering in the herbaceous border during 
spring and early summer, and for cutting purposes, 
Pyrethrums are very valuable, and especially the 
single forms. ‘These may be raised readily from 
seed, and much variety obtained; but to have really 
showy, good sorts, the better way is to get a few 
distinct named ones. Seed may be sown at once. 
Prepare some soil by sifting, spread it on the ground, 
make firm and water, after which the seed may be 
scattered thinly over the surface, and slightly 
covered, and then place over it a handlight to assist 
it to germinate. As soon as this takes place air 
must be given, increasing the quantity as the plants 
gain size, till they are fully exposed to the weather, 
The pricking out is best done during a dull showery 
day, when the plants should be dibbled in rows, and 
there left till they bloom, when those worth saving 
can be selected and marked, or the inferior ones 
pulled up and destroyed. If plants are to be pur- 
chased, it is advisable to have them in pots at this 
season, as then they suffer no check, and take to the 
ground at once, but to enable them to do this they 
must be kept well watered till the roots get a start. 
Pyrethrums, both double and single, do well in 
almost any kind of soil, but in the spring they 
quickly suffer from drought, and it is only those that 
have plenty of moisture that carry fine blooms. 
Liquid manure is a great help to them when they 
are flowering, a period at which they will take any 
quantity. The double kinds of Pyrethrum admit of 


ready propagation in spring, when they may be 
divided by simply cutting them through, or by lifting 
the plants and pulling them apart, as any that have 
stood a year or two have numerous crowns, and each 
piece with roots will grow. Division may also be 
carried out in the autumn. J. S. 


CYRTOPODIUM 
LEGERIANUM. 


Tus may be regarded as the showiest form of the 
variable C. punctatum, from which it does not seem 
to differ in botanical features; it is, however, far 
handsomer than the general run of the species, and 
the bracts, which are highly developed, are barred 
and blotched with chestnut-red of the same bright hue 
as that seen on the yellow flower-segments. A glance 
at the Botanical Magazine figure of C. punctatum, 
t. 3507, which represents one of the lightest coloured 
forms with greenish-yellow bracts without spotting, 
shows how wide the range is between the variety there 
depicted and the one we here illustrate (fig. 20) ; but 
those who know the plant will have seen many forms 
intermediate between the two. C. Saintlegerianum 
was discovered in Central Paraguay by M. de St. 
Leger, the finder of the pretty Oncidium Jonesia- 
num, and was exhibited by Mr. Cumming, gardener 
to A. H. Smee, Esq., of Hackbridge, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society, March 9, 1886, when it 
received a First-class Certificate. On March 13 of 
this year it was again shown, on which occasion our 
illustration was taken. 


SAINT- 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


——— 


THE FLORISTS’ TULIP. 


Tue growers have had to wait and watch for a 
suitable dry time in which to take up their bulbs; 
and all are, no doubt, out of the soil by this time, 
and enjoying that dry rest above the ground which 
is always considered by Tulip growers to be better 
for it than a wet one below; and we are informed by 
men of experience that the bulb which has been 
kept cool and dry strikes root with far greater force 
at its natural time for rooting, which is about the 
month of September. 

It must not be supposed that when the Tulip bulb 
is lifted and dry that, though life is dormant, it is 
actually stagnant. As the Rey. F. D. Horner has 
stated, in one of his pleasant papers on this gorgeous 
flower, “There is no suspended animation in the 
Tulip bulb. It is full of ripe and ready active juices, 
and these are stirred by such nerve and pulse as may 
be in vegetable life, and are used at once, though 
invisibly, in building up tissue and structure of next 
year’s foliage, stem, blossom, and seed-pod, together 
with, not least among the hidden wonders, the germ 
of the bulb to follow. Cut through the bulb when 
newly ripe in June and you will see nothing but so 
many fleshy, juicy layers, united on a base, or radical 
plate; but watch the bulb from time to time, as 
autumn draws on, and you will see that its very 
shape has been gradually altering. Instead of losing 
flesh, it seems to have gained it, and its tissues are 
fuller of sap than ever. They are tense, and bright, 
and fervent; while at the vital base of the bulb—its 
most vulnerable part—the coronal of fibres, with the 
point of every future rootlet almost pricking through, 
is very prominent. Probably the pale tip of the 
young shoot, the ‘guard-leaf’ as it afterwards be- 
comes, is already visible; but, if not, dissection 
would reveal every leaf of the future foliage—every 
petal of the coming flower, with every chance notch 
and imperfection of shape pre-figured in it—every 
stamen, and the seed-pod with its triple stigma, only 
at this early stage the proportions of the various 
parts are not in their final order; for the embryo 
stamens are larger than the petals of the unborn 
flower, and there is little or no visible stem. Close 
by, and upon the radical plate, like the rest, will be 
seen a far tinier shoot, or eye, and this is the crescent 
bulb for a year beyond the present. Contemporary 


offsets are similar germs, attached also to the radical 
plate, and lying between folds of the parent bulb. 
If they are large they may be seen attached in the 
same way to the outer layer of the bulb.” 

This passage, while it teaches some interesting 
physiological facts connected with the Tulip, also 
shows how necessary it is that the utmost care should 
be observed in preserving the bulbs from the time of 
lifting until that of planting. 

The Tulip appears to prefer a rather heavy in pre- 
ference to a light soil. I think one reason why Mr. 
Barlow’s Tulips were below their usual mark this 
season was the lightness of the soil in which they 
were grown. While the incidence of the season had 
something to do with the unequal growth—and this was 
observed all round among the growers—the spongy 
character of the soil had something to do with it. 
Mr. Barlow finds great difficulty in getting suitable 
soil in his district; it is more or less impregnated 
with metallic oxides, and these the Tulip does not 
like. Old Tulip growers hold the opinion that a soil 
that will grow good Wheat and Beans will grow 
good Tulips also. A rather stiff and deep loam suits 
it best; and should it be too clayey, a balance can 
be struck by mixing with it some chopped-up sods of 
decayed turf and coarse river-sand. 

Mr. Horner has stated that he never had Tulips 
better than when once, by change of residence, he 
had to plant them after Potatos, in a clayey soil that 
was well-drained and worked. If the soil is good, 
there is no need to dig manure into it at the time of 
planting; it is enough to give a surface mulching of 
short manure after planting is done. The Tulip 
likes a little salt in the soil. Mr. Horner further 
states:—‘‘I use the same ground every year for 
Tulips, and nearly every summer, just after taking 
them up, give the beds a fair sprinkling of common 
salt, till they seem as if whitened by a slight fall of 
snow, not quite enough to cover the ground.” 

Some years ago a discussion took place in one of 
the floricultural publications of that day on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ What is it kills Tulips?” The conclusion 
reached—and it is, no doubt, the correct one—was, 
it is wet, rather than frost, which kills Tulips. It is 
the necessity for drainage that illustrates the practice 
of raising the Tulip bed above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. Wet is the most deadly foe of 
the Tulip, and the moister the position of the bed, 
the higher should it be raised; in such a case 
18 inches would be none too much. If there is a 
good deep soil drought may not be feared, as the 
fibres strike down very deeply into it. Ifa very dry 
time sets in, and the plants show signs of suffering 
from it, a good surface watering can be given with 
advantage. 

November 9 is the traditional time for planting 
Tulips. In the days when such a fine collection 
was grown at the Royal Nursery, Slough, planting 
was always done within a day or two of Lord Mayor's. 
Day. The later the district, the earlier should 
planting be done. Something depends upon the 
weather, for planting is best performed when the soil 
is friable and fairly dry. This operation might be 
performed during the last two weeks in October. 

What sorts of Tulips can be obtained by those 
who are desirous of entering upon their culture? No 
one in this country publishes a catalogue of late 
florists’ Tulips; but the following are grown by the 
Northern florists, and they can, no doubt, be had :— 
Feathered bizarres: Garibaldi, rich golden-vellow 
ground, best in its feathered form; George Hay- 
ward, finely feathered with dark crimson-maroon—a 
variety that generally comes in good form; Storer’s 
William Lea, rich deep golden ground, and fine 
bronzy-maroon feather ; Hepworth’s General Grant, 
a rich scarlet-feathered bizarre of the colour of 
Orion and Dr. Hardy; Masterpiece, good pure 
golden ground colour, finely feathered; William 
Wilson, said to have originated from Masterpiece, 
also very fine; Ashmole’s Lord Raglan, very finely 
pencilled, and golden ground colour; and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, always good. Flamed bizarres: Sir J. Pax- 
ton, Dr. Hardy, Orion, all to be depended upon ; 
Excelsior, a fine dark flower, one of the late Dr. 
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Hardy’s seedlings ; and Storer’s No. 4, a fine flower. 
Feathered} roses: Modesty, a charming variety, 
withja rich deep scarlet feather on a white ground; 
Martin’s 101, beautifully feathered, but wanting 
in shape; Nancy Gibson, rich in colour, quite 


Fic. 20,—cYRTOPODIUM SAINTLEGERIANUM: PORTION OF THE INFLORESCENCE: FLOWERS YELLOW, HEAVILY BARRED AND SPOTTED WITH BROWN, 


a scarlet; and (ndustry. Flamed roses: Annie 
McGregor, perfect in marking and shape, very 
fine; Aglaia, a good old variety, especially when 
in its best form; Lady Sefton, bright in colour; 
and Mabel, very pretty and striking, Feathered 
bybleemens: Bessie, Mrs. Jackson, with a rich 
feathering of glossy rayen-black; Mrs, Cooper, 


William Bentley, a scarce variety, finely feathered ; 
and Alice Gray, also a good useful flower. Flamed 


bybleemens: Talisman, one of the very best in culti- 
vation; Duchess of Sutherland; Adonis, very fine; 
and Friar Tuck, a rosy bybloemen, fine and correct 


when in its best form. Breeder Tulips—bizarres : 
Excelsior, Sir J. Paxton, William Lea, Horatio, Abe 
Lincoln, Ashmole’s Seedling, and Storer’s No. 4. 
Rose breeders: Mrs. Barlow, Annie McGregor, 
Lady C. Grosvenor, Miss Burdett Coutts, and In- 
dustry. Byblemen breeders: Glory of Stakehill, 
Adonis, Talisman, and Elizabeth Gill. I have pur- 


posely omitted a few of the newer varieties, because 
they are practically unobtainable at present. &. D. 


Tue Dania, 


The plants require constant attention in pinching 


(sEE P. 180.) 


or cuttting out all superfluous growths, and I would 
remark here that pinching is better than cutting 
out. When a plant has been allowed to grow until 
it has formed a thicket of shoots, that have har- 
dened, and must be removed with a knife, it cannot 
be expected to do so well afterwards as if the 
growths had been small and soft, easily removed by 
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pinching them out with the finger and thumb. These 
soft growths, when taken off below a joint, strike 
readily in a frame, and when rooted may be planted 
in large 60 or small 48-pots. Each plant will form a 
tuberous root, and in October they may be dried off 
without removing the plants from the pots, and if 
they are stored where frost is excluded they can 
generally be kept in good condition through the 
winter. The pot-roots, as they are called, come in 
useful when the ground-roots are ripened badly, and 
rot off even when carefully kept. I put aside six good 
roots of one particular variety last year, and every 
one decayed in the winter, and so I lost the stock, not 
shaving any pot-roots of it. The plants have suffered 
from too much water this year, and are not by any 
means so strong as if it had been a hot and dry 
season. 
HottyHocks. 


We have tried these handsome garden plants by 
letting them remain in the open garden all through 
the winter. On a dry border, and sheltered from the 
north wind, not a. single plant has died; but in a 
part of the garden where the water does not drain 
away so freely, and where the plants are exposed to 
tthe north, every plant has died. It is therefore not 
safe to leaye choice varieties out-of-doors, unless 
they are placed in a sheltered and a moderately 
dry position. It is, perhaps, rather troublesome to 
keep such plants in pots through the winter; but 
those who object to this may plant them out close 
together in frames in light dry sandy soil. They 
can be protected by the glass lights from the winter 
weather. The disadvantage attending the plants in 
frames is the fact that they do not produce their 
growths early enough to form cuttings which will 
give strong flowering plants the same season; 
whereas those placed near the roof-glass in a heated 
house may have shoots strong enough to take off 
for cuttings in January. Cuttings may be taken 
mow wherever they can be obtained, and all the 
side growths on which there are dormant eyes may 
be taken off, and the eyes can be planted in small 
pots, using light sandy soil. They soon form roots 
in cold frames if the lights are kept close over them. 
J. Douglas. 

VIOLAS. 


From Messrs. Dobbie & Co., of Rothsay, we 
hhave received a number of flowers of Violas, 
which for correctness of form, variety, and 
purity of colour, are of a high order of merit. 
Crown Jewel may be mentioned as very lovely, 
the rounded petals being all of a rich maroon 
or purple-velvet colour, edged with a wavy margin 
of white ; while the lowermost petal has an orange 
blotch, forming an excellent indicator for vagrant 
insects, the button-like head of the style lying 
exactly on the blotch. The strain may be highly 
commended. 


IRISES. 


Iris cyprrana, J. G. Baker and M. Yoster, n. sp.*— 
AA tall large-flowered Iris of the Pogoniris group, 
with 2 massive compressed branching many-flowered 
scape, 3 feet or more in height. The spathe-valves 
are conspicuously navicular while the flower is in 
bud, and become more or less scarious during 
flowering. 

The blade of the obovate cuneate falls, which is 
12 cm. long by 6} broad, is a fine somewhat 
reddish-lilac, with thin inconspicuous darker veins; 
the claw is marked by thick greenish-brown branch- 
ing veins on a creamy-white ground. These veins 
‘spread over the base of the blade and end abruptly 
at a transverse line drawn through the end of the 
beard, which is massive, reaching far beyond the 


* Tris (Pogonires) cyprivana.—Rhizomate breyi, foliis elon- 
gatis late ensiformibus glaucescentibus, spathe valvis navicu- 
laribus ad anthesin sursum scariosis, floribus generum max- 
imis pulchre lilacinis basi albis yenis brunneis decoratis, 
ovario subsessile irresulariter hexagono, tubo subpollicari, seg 
mentis exterioribus obovato-cuneato barba centrali pilis albidis 
Auteo capitatis, segmentis interioribus orbiculari-oblongis un- 
guiculatis, styli cristis magnis serrulatis, fructu ellipsoideo- 
sylindrico. J. G. B. 
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styles, the stout hairs being white, tipped with 
orange, especially at the back. The under surface 
of the claw is marked with purple spots. 

The blade of the oblong-unguiculate standard, 9 cm. 
long by 6 cm. broad, is of a lighter more blueish lilac. 
The long claw, 2 to 3 cm. in length, is marked with 
reddish-brown spots arranged in broken lines. 

The styles are of a lilac or lavender colour, lighter 
still than the standards, except along the median line. 
The crests are broadly triangular, divergent, with ser- 
rated edges. 

The relatively long tube is light green with faint 
purple streaks in contination of the claws of the 
standards. 

This Iris, by its inflorescence, belongs to the I. 
pallida group, though the peduncles are relatively 
longer, and has a certain superficial resemblance to I. 
pallida itself, but appears to me to differ from it, to 
the value of a species, in the following points :— 

1. In I. cypriana the spathe valves and peduncular 
bracts are conspicuously navicular, and at flowering 
time are scarious in part only, sometimes only half 
scarious, the extent varying according to dryness of 
season, and are brown scarious. 

In I. pallida the spathe valves are never navicular, 
and are wholly scarious—paper-white scarious—long 
before flowering, while the buds are still immature, 
and that whatever the weather. This is a very 
marked feature of I. pallida, and makes itself felt in 
the hybrid offspring of I. pallida. In I. plicata, or 
I. Sweetii, which are hybrids of I. pallida, the spathe 
valves are as scarious—and as early scarious—as in 
I. pallida itself. Iam consequently led to lay great 
stress on this character. 

2. The form of the perianth segment is different 
in the two. In I. cypriana the fall is obovate- 
cuneate, in I. pallida it is more or less broadly ovate, 
in some cases very broad and short, in other cases 
rather longer in proportion to breadth, but never so 
relatively elongate as in I. cypriana. The standard 
similarly in I. cypriana is oblong-unguiculate, with 
a long claw; in I. pallida orbicular-oboyate, with a 
short claw. 

3. In I. pallida the tube is very short, the ovary is 
short and broad, very distinctly hexagonal with six 
distinct grooves, becoming as a ripe capsule, a short, 
broad ellipsoid. 

In I. cypriana both tube and ovary are relatively 
longer, and the ovary though really hexagonal with 
six grooves, has three sides broader than the others, 
so that if appears somewhat trigonal, and ripens into 
a capsule which is an elongate ellipsoid. 

It is true that the ovary in the different varieties of 
I. pallida varies a good deal in length relative to 
breadth ; some are very short and broad, others are 
relatively long, but in each case the end is rounded 
obtusely and abruptly. In I. cypriana the ends thin 
away more gradually from the middle. I do not 
know what exact term to use —it is not unlike a 
torpedo with blunt ends. 

4, The styles in I. cypriana are, relative to breadth, 
longer than in I. pallida, which are notably short 
and broad. The crests in I. cypriana are larger and 
more quadrate. 

5. The leaves are relatively narrower in I. 
cypriana. 

6. The habit is very different. I. cypriana dies 
down to a large -extent in late summer, and con- 
spicuous shoots, as in J. sicula, very closely re- 
sembling similar shoots occurring at the same time 
in I. susiana, appear after the autumn rains. I. 
pallida does not die down until winter, and then 
sometimes partially, but sometimes wholly, no leaves 
remaining above the soil. It will be interesting to 
observe the characters of the seeds, which I hope to 
do in the course of the summer. 

1 do not think I. cyprina can be a hybrid of I. 
pallida—the only possible other parent would be I. 
germanica—and then one would expect a very dif- 
ferent coloration. 

The root of this fine large new bearded Iris was 
sent to Kew from Cyprus by Mrs. Kenyon, together 
with roots of a white Iris, which proved to be iden- 
tical with I. albicans (Lange). The handsome large 


flowers make it a welcome addition to our gardens 
and it has the additional merit of being a late 
flowerer—the latest of the tall bearded Irises—later 
than I. pallida, and at this moment (July 17) is in 
flower in my garden at the same time as I. Monnieri 
and I. aurea. It isa very conspicuous and pleasing 
sight at a distance. I can distinctly see the large 
white beard 30 or more yards off. It has a slight 
fragrance resembling that of I. germanica rather 
than that of I. pallida. ; 

It seems somewhat impatient of autumnal and 
winter rains, and should, I think, as indicated by the 
manner in which it shoots in autumn, be planted in 
a dry position. I fancy that it would profit by 
being “roasted” in summer, and the extremely free 
way in which it has flowered this summer is pro- 
bably due to the, in some ways, beneficent drought 
of last summer. WM. FP’, 


I. Barnunn, J. G. Baker and M. Foster, n. sp.t 


Tthizome, slender, fleshy, with the usual characters 
of an Oncocyclus rhizome, i.2., the new buds, which 
appear first in a nipple form, early become separated 
by a constriction from the old stock, causing the new 
growths to be discrete, not massed together as in 
Pogoniris. 

Leaves, five or six to a tuft, about 15 em. by 1 em. 
or less linear, pointed, somewhat falcate. 

Scape, 3 cm. to 14cm. in length, one flowered, 
with a sheathing leaf starting at about a quarter 
of the length 

Spathe Valves, 5 to 6 em. long, elongate, narrow- 
pointed, slightly ventricose, longer than tube, flushed 
with purple at lip and extreme edge, otherwise green, 
persistently herbaceous long after flowering. 

Fall, obovate cuneate, 5 cm. long, by half as broad, 
with no distinction between claw and blade, the 
latter concave from side to side, sharply reflexed and 
curled down in the apical third, dark venous red-purple 
with darker veins ; beard triangular, “fluffy,” hairs 
thin, close-set, yellow, tipped purple, many hairs 
straggling away laterally from the triangular outline 
of the mass of the beard. 

Standard : blade, orbicular obovate, connivent, 6 to 
8 cm. long by 6 or 7 cm. broad, folded saddlewise, 
narrowing, at first gradually and at last suddenly, to 
a short claw, edge crenate, colour red-purple rather 
lighter than the falls, with more conspicuous veins ; 
a very few hairs on the claw. 

Styles nearly horizontal, arching over falls ; 
groundwork brownish-yellow, made reddish by red- 
purple dots and a median-purple streak; under- 
surface yellow; crests triangular, much recurved, 
finely serrate, red-purple with deeper veins; stigma 
with serrate purple edge. 

Anthers large ; pollen yellow. 

Ovary trigonal, shorter than the long tube. 

Capsule trigono-ellipsoid. Seeds large, with con- 
spicuous light-coloured strophiole. 

Flowers in May or June, rather later than I. 
iberica. : 

The flowers in a warm atmosphere possess a de- 
lightful fragrance. The plant, like other Oncocyclus 
Irises, dies down in midsummer if roasted, and shoots 
again after the autumn rains. In many respects it 
comes near I. paradoxa. 

There can be no doubt that in spite of possessing 
a defined beard, it belongs to the Oncocyclus group; 
in every other character, as well as in general aspect 
and habit, it is an Oncocyclus. 

This plant is a native of the hills, about two hours 
distant from Van in Armenia, For the possession 
of it I am indebted to the kind zeal of Mrs, Barnum, 
of the American Mission of Kharput. She saw the 
flower while on a visit to Van, and secured roots for 
me. I have great pleasure in naming it after this 
lady, who has been indefatigable in sending me Irises 


7 Zris Barnumi, 0. sp,—Rhizomate breyi; foliis linearibus 
glaucescentibus semi-pedalibus; caule brevi monocephalo; 
spathe valvis magnis post .anthesin herbaceis; perianthii 
tubo brevi, limbo atropurpureo yenis obscuris, segmentis 
exterioribus obovoato-cuneatis barba subdiffusa pilis lutescen- 
tibus purpureo-capitatis, segmentis interioribus obovato- 
unguiculatis exterioribus majoribus; styli cristis brevibus 
recurvatis ; seminibus magnis conspicue strophiolatis. J. G. B. 
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from Asia Minor, and to whom we are already in- 
debted for I. lupina I. reticulata var. sophenensis, 
a very distinct variety of I. persica, and indirectly 
for other Irises which I believe will prove to be new. 
M. F. 


SCOTLAND. 


——¢ 


HORTICULTURE AT WEMYSS BAY. 


Tue beauties of the scenery at Wemyss Bay are 
well known to the ordinary tourist who visits this 
famous part of the Clyde during his summer holi- 
days. The several Guidebooks which he may con- 
sult give every particular that may be of interest to 
yisitors who come to the district for the purpose of 
admiring the features of as charmingly varied a 
landscape as may be found in the United Kingdom. 
The horticultural tourist, however, has been alto- 
gether ignored in these Guidebooks. Any indica- 
tion of what is professionally interesting to the 
gardener on holiday finds no place in them—a short- 
coming which I commend to the consideration of 
their compilers, with the view to its amendment in 
future issues. 

Readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle who may find 
themselves in Glasgow for the first time will, if 
leisure permit, be sure to find their way to Wemyss 
Bay, the distance to which, from Bridge Street 
Station, Glasgow, is about 28 miles. The route is 
chiefly parallel to, and for the greater part of the 
way is in view of the River Clyde, affording the 
trayeller a fine panorama of the beautiful scenery of 
Scotland’s most celebrated river. The first place of 
horticultural interest on arriving at Wemyss Bay 
Station is 


Wemyss Hous, 


the marine residence of George Burns, Esq., one 
of the founders of the world-famed Cunard line of 
steamers. It is one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting of the many remarkable residences to be 
found on either side of the Firth of Clyde. The en- 
trance to the grounds lies to the left from the rail- 
way station about halfa mile and only some 30 or 
40 yards from the shore. The house stands a few 
feet above high-water mark at one end of a narrow 
almost level lawn of considerable length, the latter 
being fringed and interspersed with fine clumps of 
evergreen and flowering trees and shrubs, among 
which were such things as Escallonia macrantha, 
choice Rhododendrons, Olearia, Ceanothus, Clematis, 
&c., luxuriating and blooming profusely. 

Almost perpendicular from the landward edge of 
this lawn rises a background of rock to the height of 
about 112 feet. Viewed from below there is nothing 
to suggest anything but crags tastefully clothed with 
shrubs and trees: Austrian Pines, Pernettias, Escal- 
lonia macrantha, the latter at the time of my visit 
being literally ablaze with the masses of its shining 
red flowers—Cupressus, Retinosporas, and many 
other choice shrubs and deciduous trees inter- 
mingling with each other in easy natural fashion. 
No one looking on the towering height from below 
could possibly imagine that all this wealth of ar- 
boreal growth is a skilfully contrived screen to con- 
teal the existence of a score or more of surprises in 
the shape of irregular terraces cut out of the solid 
rock, bowered walks, grottos, flower gardens in which 
only such choice herbaceous perrenials or alpine 
plants as harmonise with the features around, 
Roses, and dwarf alpine shrubs, are permitted 
a place. From every change of elevation and 
position is obtained a fresh and interesting view of 
the lovely landscape, which spreads out in such 
breadth and variety to the south, the east, and the 
west. The access to these terraces is by a series of 
flights of steps from the western end of the lawn, 
and from the eastern end by zigzag walks of easy 
gradient, all perfectly concealed, so that no artificial 
line is visible. The scheme and the execution of 
the whole is the work of Mr. Henderson, the 
talented gardener, who commenced operations about 
twenty-eight years ago, and still lives to enjoy the 


work of his head and hands, and the confidence of 
his venerable employer. 

On the uppermost terrace is a fine range of plant 
and fruit houses, the productions in each exhibit 
all the marks of skilful culture. The most remark- 
able ofthese houses is one devoted to a superb 
specimen of Cyathea dealbata, which, as regards its 
perfect condition, the enormous length of its fronds, 
and the size of its head, is perhaps unmatched by 
any other in Europe. The house is a handsome 
dome-roofed one, about 30 x 30 feet, and the top 
of the plant fills the upper space with its noble 
crown of fronds. The stem is comparatively short, 
being only about 5 feet in length, but is very stout, 
as may be imagined from the great size of the crown. 
This last terrace is, as has already been said, 112 feet 
above the level of the lawn beneath, and its outer 
edge only about 100 yards in direct line from the 
shore of the Firth. 

The working out of so much picturesque beauty 
from bare, barren crags in so limited an area has 
been no mean feat of landscape gardening skill, and 
the result seems like a realisation of the fabled 
Babylonian gardens of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The water supply of this and another property 
adjoining, but lying higher and more landward, is a 
point that will interest visitors who may have similar 
difficulties to contend with in their own experience, 
The only available supply of good water for domestic 
purposes is a fine spring,situate only a few feet above the 
shore level, and distant about 1700 feet lineal from 
the point of distribution, which is 150 feet above the 
level of the spring. A hydraulic ram is placed by 
the spring. To prevent waste of the spring-water, 
an enormous reservoir has been constructed at a 
higher elevation. into which all the surface-water of 
the surrounding heights is collected. The reservoir 
holds about 100,000 gallons, and furnishes the 
motive-power for working the ram. A fall of about 
27 feet gives the necessary power to lift an ample 
stream from the spring to the point of distribution 
at the height above named, and there is no waste of 
the valuable spring-water. The system has been 
laid down this season, and Mr. Henderson says 
it works admirably. 


CastLtE Wemyss. 


Closely adjoining Wemyss House—separated in 
fact only by a public road—lies Castle Wemyss, the 
seat of John Burns, Esq., son of Mr. George Burns, 
and Chairman of the Cunard Company. Here the 
gardening features are of a broader character. The 
Castle, a very handsome building, occupies a com- 
manding position on an eleyated promontory, from 
which a most comprehensive view of the extensive 
and beautiful landscape of the Firth is obtained. 
Sweeping lawns surround the Castle on the landward 
side, which have been furmed by means of blasting 
thousands of tons of rock, and are now studded with 
magnificent clumps of choice Rhododendrons and 
other select evergreens and deciduous flowering 
shrubs, with here and there fine specimens of Arau- 
caria imbricata and other Conifers of the better 
classes, along with ornamental trees, which, planted 
only some twenty-five years, have attained striking 
and effective dimensions. From the lawns beautiful 
glimpses of Dunoon and the Ben-More Hills of 
Arran and Rothesay are obtained through skil- 
fully contrived vistas of trees, which impart to the 
broad expanse of the waters of the Firth the ap- 
pearance of a grand inland sea or lake. Kolling 
terraces in grass sweep from the level of the Castle 
and the lawns down almost to the shore, and termi- 
nate at one poimt in the not very usual feature in 
garden scenery of a fine pier standing out in the 
Firth to form a harbour and landing place for the 
yacht of the proprietor, who in summer lives almost 
as much afloat as on shore. At the south-western 
end of one of the lower lawns, almost on the level 
of the shore, a spacious tennis-lawn has recently 
been formed, having—as in the case of forming 
nearly every bit of levelsurface on the place—entailed 
the blasting of enormous quantities of rock, And 
on one side of the tennis-lawn, embowered amongst 
trees, stands a fine pavillion in which tennis may be 


played, but which may, and often is, fitted up asa 
ball-room or theatre. 

A fruit garden of about an acre in extent, sur- 
rounded by buttressed walls clothed in choice Ivies, 
Ceanothus, Clematis, Roses, and many other orna- 
mental shrubs, stands on the level of the Castle, about 
100 yards eastward. The garden is well stocked 
with standard and dwarf Apple and Pear and Plum 
trees, and the walls with thriving well-trained samples 
of the same kinds, along also with Cherries. Crops 
are usually good, but this year they are only scanty, 
owing to adverse weather in spring. Among the 
fruit tree quarters a very useful selection of her- 
baceous and florists’ flowers is grown for cutting. 
A range of fruit-houses extend along the entire 
length of the northern side of this garden, in which 
capital Grapes and Peaches were to be seen in fine 
crops at various stages. Immediately behind these 
houses are several blocks of span-roofed pits and 
houses devoted to plant growing, forcing fruit and 
vegetables. An excellent crop of Strawberries, the 
last under glass of the season, was ripening in one of 
the houses, so as to keep up the supply till the first 
from the open air came in, which was expected to 
be realised in a few days from the date of my visit. 
Melons are successfully grown in pots, Mr. Hender- 
son preferring to do them in that way rather than 
planted out. Large stocks of decorative plants for 
room and table purposes, and Adiantum cuneatum 
and other useful Ferns for cutting, are very success- 
fully grown. There is also a choice and thriving 
selection of Orchids, and a good collection of stove 
and greenhouse plants. About three acres of land 
are devoted to vegetable culture at a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Castle. 

It only remains to be stated that the two places 
which I have briefly and imperfectly attempted to 
sketch in the foregoing are both under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Henderson, and that the credit 
of their charming permanent features, and their 
perfect keeping and culture, belong to him. 


Ketty Hovse. 


This fine place is quite close to the Wemyss Bay 
railway station, and is the residence of Alexander 
Stephen, Esq., of famous ship-building enterprise. 
Although an old place, which has for many years 
been known favourably in connection with garden- 
ing, it is at the present time in a transition state, 
which will in the near future place it in a higher 
position horticulturally than it ever has occupied. 
A new residence is in course of erection. It 
is of princely proportions and style, from 
the plans of Mr. William Leiper, architect, 
Glasgow. Situate on an elevated site, it commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding scenery. The 
park is of considerable extent, well wooded. A fine 
glen traverses a considerable portion of the southern 
side of the park, in the bottom of which the Kelly 
Burn, which divides at this point the counties of Ayr 
and Renfrew, runs its shady course to the Clyde. 
The kitchen and flower gardens at one point of its 
course lie on a gentle slope on the northern bank of 
the stream. A fine range of curvilinear plant-houses 
in iron extends along the upper side of the flower 
garden. The latter is of considerable extent, in 
grass—so extensive and varied, in fact, as to admit 
of the inclusion of the usual styles of bedding out 
along with Roses and hardy herbaceous plants and 
ornamental shrubs separately, yet so blended as 
a whole as to produce a very fine and pleasing 
effect. 

The commodious house occupied by Mr. George 
Machray, the gardener, who is also factor on the 
estate, is situated at the north-east corner of the 
flower garden, and is flanked by a long range of 
Peach-houses, in which excellent crops were in fine 
promise. A number of plant-houses and pits are 
accommodated in an enclosure in rear of the latter 
range, in which were fine stocks of the usual classes 
of plants for conservatory and room decoration, and 
for cutting. Very notable among these were a 
splendid lot of Calanthes showing remarkable vigour. 
The large iron range before mentioned is stocked 
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with grand specimen Camellias, Azaleas, Tree Ferns, 
and miscellaneous greenhouse plants. 

It is in contemplation to remodel and extend the 
glass on a scale proportionate with the splendid 
style of the new mansion. The grounds also will be 
remodelled and improved in harmony with the 
character of the same, and hardly a finer field could 
‘be found for the display of taste and skill in land- 
-scape gardening. A curious object in one portion of 
‘the grounds is a fac-simile of the hut in which Dr. 
Livingstone died. The late proprietor of Kelly 
House was a personal friend of the great African 
missionary and explorer, and had Chumah and Susi, 
two of the Doctor’s attendants who were with him 
when he died, some time at Kelly, and employed 
them to build the primitive-looking hut, which is as 
much cherished by Mr. Stephen as by his predecessor 
an possession of the estate. W. S. 


DISEASE OF LILIES. 
PERONOSPORA ELLIPTICA. 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for September 10, 
1881, p. 340, will be found an illustration and 
description of a fungus there first illustrated and 
‘described by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley under the 
mame of Ovularia elliptica. Seven years have passed 
since this description was written, and I doubt 
avhether any observer other than myself has since 
sseen Ovularia elliptica in good form. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the perfect fungus is not seen 
on Lilies dying from the disease, and no trace of it 
is to be seen on Mr. Berkeley’s original examples 
mow at Kew; in fact it is probable that Mr. Berkeley 
‘himself only saw the fungus in an imperfect state. 
‘No one has said anything new about the fungus 
‘since the original description was published, and if 
sany one had ventured to “‘confirm the Ovularia” it 
would have been a proof that the “ confirmer” had 
mever seen it. I have several times seen the conidia 
or spores upon Lilies, and frequently a mycelium 
which appeared probably to belong to the the fungus. 
The Lily fungus, as far as my experience goes, does 
mot generally emerge from the stomata, but it usually 
wegetates as mycelium only within the living 
leaves and stems. This mycelium grows with 
such extraordinary rapidity that it will completely 
destroy a bed of apparently healthy Lilies in a day 
or two. The Lily stems are left like dead brown 
sticks, and the leaves hang round the withered dis- 
coloured stems like fragments of ragged, brown, sod- 
‘dened tissue-paper. Theravages of the fungus are 
mot confined to the open air, for I have seen its effect 
upon Lilium auratum in greenhouses, but it perhaps 
preys with the most deadly effect upon L. candidum. 
Various other Lilies are also attacked, and it is pro- 
bable that no species can withstand the contact of 
the fungus. It has been seen on L. superbum, L. 
‘chaleedonicum, L. pardalinum and others. My 
meighbours have (happily !) had their Lilies destroyed 
‘by wholesale this summer, so that I have had a good 
Opportunity of studying the fungus. I haye also 
sheen able to produce it in a perfect state by culture, 
and so to spread it judiciously amongst selected plants. 
As the fungus seldom produces spores naturally, the 
mycelium of the fungus is necessarily confined to the 
interior party of the attacked plants, and this habit 
of the fungus is not favourable to spreading from one 
plant to another. S 

The Lily fungus may be artificially made to perfect 
itself by cutting a fungus-infested Lily stem in two, 
swhilst the Lily is still in the ground. Aftera single 
warm humid night the transverse cut across the 
stem will exhibit a perfect miniature forest of the 
so-called Ovularia elliptica. Cutting or breaking off 
the stems of dressed plants therefore greatly aids 
the spread of the fungus. Now if circumstances have 
been fairly favourable the fungus growth from the 
transverse cutting when placed under the microscope, 
will be seen something like fig. 21, enlarged 
A00 diameters. The fungus will now be seen to 
belong less to Ovularia than to Peronospora, and 
the parasite may be known as Peronospora elliptica. 


The fungus is sometimes much more branched than 
shown in the illustration, and the branches are 
often much longer, but I have engraved the special 
specimen on fig. 21 for the reason that I fortu- 


nately haye the actual example preserved 
on a glass slide, with all the conidia or 
spores im situ. The illustration shows a 


single thread emerging from the transversely cut 
cells of a Lily stem. Now it often happens 
that the branches of the Peronospora get broken off 
and are seen free as at a, and it must haye been from 
branches like these that Mr. Berkely reasonably 
described his fungus as an Ovularia. The growth 
seen at A is nothing but a lateral branch broken 
from a long stem. It agrees very well with Mr. 
Berkeley’s original illustration in the number of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle aboye quoted. The spores 
readily germinate in water or on any damp surface; 
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Fig. 21.—PERONOSPORA ELLIPTICA: THE LILY FUNGUS. 
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certain of the spores produce a convolute mass of 
mycelium as at B, which, on the opening of the spore, 
protrudes as a germinal thread; other spores or 
conidia produce zoospores, as at c. When the 
zoospores are mature the large mother spore opens 
and the zoospores sail away, exactly as in the case 
of the Potato fungus, Peronospora infestans. On 
coming to rest the zoospores in turn open and pro- 
duce a germinal thread. 

The resting-spores which the fungus, no doubt, 
produces, have not yet come to hand; this is pro- 
bably owing to the retiring nature of the fungus 
itself, which requires, as I haye shown, a little judi- 
cious coaxing to exhibit itself in good form. Mr. 
Berkeley gave no scale to his little drawing in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, neither did he mention the 
size of the large conidia; he, however, afterwards 
supplied this omission in the pages of the Annals of 
Natural History. The spores shown in fig. 21 agree 
exactly with the size given by Mr. Berkeley. As 
soon as the Peronospora has run its course, and 
directly the affected material approaches decay, 


another fungus grows on the surface of the leayes 
and stem, and hastens putrescence ; this is Polyactis 
vulgaris, illustrated and described in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for February 6, 1886, p.173. A reference 
to this illustration will show a remarkable similarity 
between it and the plant before us, but the fungus 
upon Lilies is different, and enormously larger in all 
its parts. Polyactis cana, a species allied to P. vul- 
garis, has large oval spores, but it seems impossible 
that P. cana could have been mistaken for Ovularia 
by Mr. Berkeley, for Mr. Berkeley was the original 
describer of P. cana. The habit of the fungus on 
Lilies seems totally different from Polyactis, which 
should invariably grow on plants already rotting; 
the habit of the Lily fungus, on the other hand, is 
entirely that of Peronospora. The habit of the 
Peronospora of Lilies is considerably like that of 
Peronospora interstitialis of Primulas (see illus- 
tration in Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 1, 1886, fig. 
124, p. 564), but whatever decision may be come to 
as to the name of the fungus of Lilies, the illustra- 
tion published herewith gives the first exact repre- 
sentation of it. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, and other liliaceous plants are 
probably sometimes destroyed by the fungus here 
named Peronospora elliptica. , 

In the now familiar scourge of Lilies we seem to 
have a close ally of the Potato fungus, and one 
equally difficult to get quit of, as all the inyolved 
features of the cause of one disase are repeated in 
the other. If all infested and dying material is 
destroyed, it may prevent an attack another year; 
but unless all Lily growers act in concert, one per- 
son’s unburnt:plants may infect a neighbout’s garden, 
where all diseased material had been carefully burnt 
or otherwise destroyed. Worthington G. Smith, 
Dunstable. [We may shortly look for the publication 
of an important series of observations on this 
fungus by Professor Marshall Ward. Ep.] 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 


(Continued from p. 151.) 
Atomic WEIGHTS AND SyMBOLS. 


TxoucH out of historical order, it is closely con- 
nected with this part of the subject to give here the 
symbols and atomic weights now adopted of some of 
the elements with which plant study brings us in 
contact. 

Quite as an arbitrary matter, on account of its 
lightness, the gas hydrogen, H, wastaken asa standard 
of weight, just as we have an arbitrary yard or an 
arbitrary pound. I being taken as unity-—l, we 
have now the weights as follows :—O = 16, C = 12, 
N = 14. P (phosphorus) = 31, Ca (calcium, 
commonly known when combined with O as 
lime) = 40; Cl (chlorine), 355; Na (matron or 
sodium), 23; K (kalium or potassium) 391. 

When a chemist writes, in what is called a 
formula, CO or Ca, he does not mean any in- 
definite quantity or weight, but the weight in 
which the element combines.* The atomic weight 
is implied in the symbol. The proportions in 
which combinations take place are indicated by 
numerals which it has become customary (though in 
early chemical papers it was not so) to put after the 
symbol and below the line. For example, the series 
of combinations of nitrogen and oxygen mentioned 
above might be written N, O, N, O,, N, O,, N, O,, 
N,0O,.* In the first there are 28 parts by weight of 
nitrogen to 16 parts by weight of oxygen, and in the 
last, 28 of nitrogen to 80 of oxygen (5 times 16 equal 
80). On the atomic theory, this means that two atoms 
of nitrogen having together a weight of 28, 14 each, 
relative to the standard weight atom of hydrogen 
(taken as 1) combine here with five atoms of oxygen, 
having each a weight of 16 relative to the weight of 
an atom of hydrogen. As all analyses are based on 
what the balance tells us, it is important to haye 
a clear idea of how the chemist records his results. 


* Tt would make this paper too long to enter into the much- 
discussed question, whether what we call elements are really so. 
7 N, 0, and N, O, are relatively the sameas N O and N O,. 
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It is the same when we use a series of circles and so 
obviate the use of the numbers below the line. 

To represent the last named compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen there would have to be two circles with 
N included and five with O, thus :— 


GGOOGOO 


With each lettered circle the atomic weight is 
implied though not expressed. 


Lavoisier. 


Reference has been made above to the paper by 
Guyton de Moryeau in 1782 on chemical nomen- 
clature. When the wealthy Lavoisier turned his 
vivacious intellect, yearning apparently for something 
important to do apart from politics, to the discoveries 
of Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, he soon put 
himself in communication with various workers. One 
day each week he threw open his laboratory, where men 
of such active thought as Laplace, Monge, Berthollet, 
and Fourcroy used tomeet. Priestley, when in Paris, 
told them of his discovery of dephlogisticated air. 
Lavoisier was not long in repeating the experiment, 
and it remains a deplorable fact for his scientific repu- 
tation that he spoke afterwards of having made the 
discovery about the same time as did Priestley. With 
Guyton de Morveau he was in correspondence. 
Everything in Paris was being “reformed” (except 
morals). Layoisier determined to be the reformer of 
chemistry. His system was essentially that of 
oxygen and its compounds. In the new nomen- 
clature, in which De Moryeau so helped him, this 
was the leading idea. He worked hard and published 
much, and made chemistry really a science con- 
sistent with what was then known.* His work made 
further work more rapidly possible. It raised ques- 
tions for experimenters. Though his system has 
been so modified it may be said to be supplanted, 
much of the nomenclature still lingers. The 
“reforms” in the State had passed from one 
stage to another, till, on May 8, 1794, Citoyen 
Lavoisier was guillotined in accordance with the views 
of the then rulers—‘* La République n'a pas besoin 
des savants!” Seventy years later (1864) an official 
publication of his works in four handsome quarto 
volumes, was commenced, and in these his writings 
can be conveniently referred to. The description of 
apparatus and methods in use in his time is especially 
interesting. W. S. M. 

(To be continued.) 


FORESTRY. 
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Nores ox THe Lonceviry or Conirrrous TREE 
Seeps.—Loudon says European Larch seeds will not 
germinate after they have been a few months ont of 
the cones. Our experience proves that they will ger- 
minate perfectly well eighteen months, and passably 
well thirty months, after leaving the cones. The 
belief seems to be general that White Pine seeds 
become rancid and will not germinate after the first 
season. Our experience proves that they will ger- 
minate thirty months after leaving the cones. 

I think further experience will prove that the seeds 


*In the paper describing his researches on fermentation 
Lavoisier enunciated the principle that the weight of the 
products of any chemical change are equal to the sum of 
the weights of the products taking part in that change, 
and that hence chemical changes cam be expressed by equations. 
The fact lies at the root of the “‘ new chemistry,”—new from 
the period in which he lived as distinct from the pre-Dalton 
period, and chemists still use equations in expressing the 
changes. For example, calcium carbonate and hydrochloric 
acid give carbon dioxide, water, and calcium chloride. The 
equation is written thus :— 

Ca C 0,42 HCI=C 0,4H, 0+4Ca Cl, 

since it expresses these facts. The combining weights are of 
Ca, 40, and of CO, [C, 12, O, 16 taken three times, 7,e., 48], 60, 
together 100. Then 2H Cl [H, 1, Cl. 35°5, together 36°5; the 
large 2 means twice this] 73. Thus the sum of the weights 
100 and 73is 173. Then on the other side of the equation we 
have C O, [C12 and O 16 taken twice] 44, H, O [H 1 taken 
twice, 2, and O, 16] 18, Ca Cl, [Ca 40 Cl 35-5, taken twice, 71] 
111, and the 44, 18, and 111 together make 173. Thesum of 
the weights on each side of the equation is the same. Experi- 
ment by weight first shows what has taken place, and the 
equation expzesses it. 
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of Colorado Conifers, and seeds of coniferous trees in 
all dry climates, will preserve their vitality still 
longer. We had a sack of Pinus ponderosa seed from 
which we sowed five years in succession, and, to all 
appearance, they gertwinate the fifth year as well as 
first. Seeds of Pimea pungens and Pseudo-Tsuga 
Donglasii haye germinated with us, apparently, as 
well the third year as the first. I regret that we had 
not seeds to try the experiment longer. 

Practice has changed wonderfully during the last 
half century in this direction, and now, instead of 
keeping seeds in the cones, they are taken out as 
soon as the cones are gathered and dried, yet some 
writers on forest subjects still recommend the seeds 
in the cones till time for sowing. But how can Fir 
seeds be kept in the cones? The cones fall in pieces 
as soon as the seeds ripen. They will hold together, 
it is true, if collected before the seeds are ripe, but 
in that case the cones will become mouldy and injure 
the seeds. There may be a few species of Pines 
which will keep longer in the cones than out, such 
as Pinus Banksiana, P. contorta and P. tuberculata, 
which hold the hard, dry cones on the trees for many 
years; but these are kinds which are seldom, if ever, 
used, and of litte value. The white and many other 
Pines, the Sprulces and Arbor-vitews hold the cones 
on the trees for a short time after the seeds have 
ripened, but they shed all the seeds as. soon as they 
are ripe, in August, September and October. I do 
not see how the seeds can be benefited by being left 
in the cones after they have ripened, nor how they 
can be kept as safely in cones as in bags. 

It is fortunate for the forestry of this country that 
seeds of forest trees can be kept for years in this 
manner, otherwise a succession of plants could not 
well be kept up, for forest trees do not produce seeds 
every year, even when the seasons are favourable. 
In the year 1884 I scanned the White Pine trees 
closely from the head of Lake Michigan to the New 
England coast, thence frem Rhode Island north to 
the Canada line, thence through the Adirondack 
Mountains, along the Black River, and into the 
White Pine regions in Pennsylvania, and saw no trees 
producing cones. We then sent a collector up into 
northern Wisconsin and the Michigan peninsula, but 
he found that the trees were not producing seeds. Itis 
often the case that when forest trees fail to produce 
seeds in one part of the country they are abundant in 
another locality ; but in this case the only exceptions 
I heard of were one locality in the Lower Provinces of 
Canada, and the cultivated trees west of Lake Michigan. 
What is true ofthe White Pine is measurably true ofall 
other forest trees, and now, when so much is written 
on the subject of forestry, it is surprising that so 
little is written on this branch of the subject. Even 
if the seasons are all favourable one can hardly 
expect a crop of White Pine seeds oftener than 
once in three years. One year is needed for the 
blooming of the male and female flowers and the 
fertilising of the embryo cones, the next year for 
the growth of the cones and the perfecting of the 
seeds, which draws so heavily on the vitality of the 
trees that they require the third year to recu- 
perate and form blossom-buds to continue the 
blossoming the year following. Wherever I had 
an opportunity to examine, as in New England, 
or the Adirondacks, and in the Pine belt in 
Pennsylvania, I found the trees all well set with 
embryo cones, and our collector reported the same 
for the region south of Lake Superior, and as these 
embryo cones were already fertilised, we were certain 
of a crop of seeds the next autumn. Of course, new 
seeds are safer and better than old seeds, and will 
germinate quicker. We make it a rule to sow old 
seeds thicker than new, and either to sow them 
earlier, or soften them by soaking before we sow 
them. Robert Douglas, in “ Garden and Forest.” 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


——$— 


Prxes.—Plants which are colouring must receive 
careful treatment as regards watering. They must 
not be kept too wet, neither must they be kept too 
dry; these two extremes must be specially guarded 
against this sunless season. Give ample air during 
the process of ripening, to induce high flavour. 
Should more fruit than is required turn in, the 
suckers may be detached from the plants, and the 
plants with the fruit can be removed entire to a dry, 
cool room, where they will keep in good condition 
for a considerable time. Most of the winter fruiters 
will now haye passed the blooming stage, and should 
receive every encouragement to swell their fruit. 
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Give them frequent waterings with weak manure. 
This should be varied, as a plant is found to thrive 
better on a change of diet. A little weak guano, 
the drainings from a stable or dung-heap, with 
occasional applications of Thomson’s manure, will 
be found to answer the purpose. Maintain a genial 
moist atmosphere amongst the plants by damping 
the surface of the plunging material and paths. A 
gentle dew from a fine-rosed syringe may be given 
when the plants are being shut up, and a temperature 
of 95° may be run up, when sun-heat can be 
secured in the afternoon. When the pinery has beew 
closed for the day the night temperature should not 
be allowed to fall below 75°, and when the morning 
presages a fine day, let the fires be kept at the lowest 
point, and air should be admitted early, and in 
small quantities, increasing with the sun’s power 
When full air is on, the house should stand at 
85°. Plants which are intended for special treat- 
ment in January should now be allowed to rest by 
keeping the temperature a little cooler and drier. 
The plants should also receive less water at the 
roots. The stock of successions should be kept at 
high pressure in order to get strong plants before the 
sun’s power declines. Never was there a season 
when shading was more necessary than the present, 
as there has been no sunshine for several days im 
succession and when it did appear it was generally 
for short periods atatime. This is more injurious 
than steady sunshine and the shade should be rum 
down whenever the sun appears, and be removed as 
soon as it becomes obscured. 

Suckers which were recommended to be detached 
and potted last month will be ready for a shift into a 
size larger pots towards the end of the month, as 
they would be likely to start prematurely if allowed to 
remain too long in the sucker pots. Shade slightly an@ 
keep a moist atmosphere to establish them. Let the 
night temperature be kept at 75°. When firing is 
necessary do not syringe too heavily overhead, rather 
have recourse to damping the surface of the bed and 

aths. 

E Vines.—Vines from which the crops have all been 
cleared may now have the top and bottom ventila- 
tors kept open night and day. Frequently syringe 
the interior, to keep the foliage clean and healthy. 
In such a sunless wet season the mulching of outside 
borders may be dispensed with. Young Vines whick 
are to be started in January for the first time as 
fruiters, if the wood is nice and brown, may have all 
the lateral growths cut out to throw all the vigour 
into the buds for next year. This should only be 
done up to the length it is intended to fruit them, 
which may be half or third way up the rafter, 
where the leader was pinched. The renewal of early 
Vine borders may now be undertaken where the 
Grapes have been cut, or are perfectly ripe, as this 
will give the Vines ample time to make fresh roots, 
while the foliage is still healthy and vigorous. 
Commence 6 feet from the front wall of the vinery, 
by raking out a trench sufficiently wide to allow for 
proper working. Prick out all the soil from the 
roots, being careful not to damage them more than 
can be helped. Whenall the soil has been removed, 
the drainage must be overhauled to see that it is in 
proper condition. Any defects here must be remedied, 
else all subsequent operations will be in a great 
measure nullified. If the soil to be used is of a heavy 
character, a depth of 2 feet 9 inches will be enough 
for an outside border, but if of a light, porous nature, 
then 3} feet may be allowed, but roots at such 
a depth as this are not such feeders of the Vine as 
those which are closer to the surface, and in contact 
with the air. When allis in readiness, commence to 
fill in the border by placing a layer of turf, grass-side 
down, and proceed to fill up the border. The roots 
should be laid out evenly over the surface, which has 
been made sufficiently firm by treading at a foot from 
the surface. A mulch of dry straw or a rough 
litter should be put over the top to retain the 
warmth in the border, but the temperature should 
not exceed 85°. The Vines will be all the better 
for a shade placed over the glass and frequent 
syringing during the process. 

When the Grapes are ripe the temperature must 
be kept cool, but a little heat in the pipes should be 
given during dull wet weather. This season late 
Grapes will have to be largely ripened by means of 
fire-heat, as on many days there is no sun to assist 
them. Endeavour to get all late Grapes pushed 
forward this month, as they do not make rapid pro- 
gress after the middle of September. Assist them 
with weak manure where it is necessary to water the 
borders. Pinch out lateral growths before they rob 
the Vine of any virtue which should be transmitted 
to the fruit. W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


—+—_—_ 


SHOWS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne (three days), 
Shropshire, and Shrewsbury (two 
days). 


WEDNESDAY, AuG. 22 


Bova} {Boren tural of Ireland, 
= i Aberdeen (three days), Wilts, 
THURSDAY, AuG. 23 Basingstoke, Calne, sand Dun- 
keld. 
FRIDAY, AuG. 24—Perth (two days). 
SALES. 
M a a § Trade Sale of Dutch Bulbs, at Pro- 
MONDAY, AG 205) theroe & Morris’ Rooms. , 
= 7 § Trade Sale of Dutch Bulbs, at Pro- 

DETERS DASE ATG: 235 theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

= . § Established and Imported Orchids, 
FRIDAY, Aua. a) at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
SATURDAY, 


INGE: 254 Trade Sale of Dutch Bulbs, at Pro- 
+ theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


Fry things, from a literary point 
of view, have a less inviting ap- 
pearance than the Returns issued 
each month by the Board of Trade, entitled 
“Accounts relating to the Trade and Naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom” for each month 
during the year. Some 126 pages of figures to 
the “untrained eye” have a somewhat repulsive 
appearance, but the “ trained” observer will find 
these pages brimful of interesting facts on matters 
concerning every inhabitant of the United King- 
dom, and Ireland. In very many ways do they 
concern the horticulturist, the agriculturist—the 
arboriculturist, the owner or occupier of every 
acre of ground not covered by bricks and 
mortar. Something of this will be found 
set forth in a recent article in our columns re- 
lating to a proposed “ Agri-Horticultural Coun- 
cil.” Something in addition will be found in 
Mr. Duwn’s address to the Scottish Arboricultural 
Society reported in our Jast issue. Perhaps the 
recent great Colonial and Indian WHxhibition 
showed how much the three “cultures” above 
noted contribute to the world’s prosperity, 
therefore any trustworthy evidence we can pro- 
duce in favour of any scheme for “ self-help” 
is entitled to some space in our columns. From 
the “Trade Returns” above noted we learn how 
much we are indebted to the foreigner ard to our 
Colonial brethren for our “ daily bread,” and are 
furnished with an incentive to keep as much as 
may be possible of our cash at home, and to find 
employment for what is now termed our “surplus 
population.” Such was not, so far as we are aware, 
the original idea in publishing these Returns; 
but then, to suggest a humble simile, no tailor in 
designing a dress-coat and bifurcations has any 
idea that they may ultimately serve the (agricul- 
turally) noble purpose of a scarecrow ! 

The introduction to these “ stock tables” con- 


Monthly Stock 
Taking. 


sists of “summaries of imports from foreign 
countries and British possessions,” thus :— 


| Increase 
| Month ended July 31. (+) 
: or 
| Decrease 
1887. 1888. (-) 
Animals, living (for | 
food)... oon 600" || 711,061 797,978 46,914 
Articles of food and 
drink—duty free ... | 10,388,986 | 11,270,117 | +881,131 
Articles of food and 
drink—dutiable 2,352 383 2,400,647 +48,264 
Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 
and Tanning Su 
stances oe oon 490,645 511,412 +20,767 
Raw materials for tex- “ 
tile manufactures... 4,113,202 3,734,640 | —378,562 
Raw materials for sun- 
dry industries and 3 
manufactures 3,444,180 3,731,094 | +286,914 
Total value of prin- 
cipal imports* 28,958,156 | 30,706,412 |+-1,748,,256 


These few introductory lines are amplified in 
other tables, from which we may from time to 
time make extracts of such items as relate to 
matters within our scope. 

The figures we now lay before the reader 
refer to vegetable products chiefly, omitting 
those of purely agricultural interest, and show the 
consumption of the articles specified in the 
month ended July 31, 1888, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1887. 


Quantities. 
Articles. | Tn- 
1gs7. | 1sss. |orease(+) 
crease(—). 
Articles of Food. 
Fruit :— 
Apples ... +» bush. 19,417 | 43,786) 24,369 
_Orangesand Lemons... ,, 114,393 | 105.462 —8,931 
Unenumerated, raw... 35, 307,052 | 375,923 | +68,871 
Onions ... ie Aen 162,517 | 221,210] -+58,693 
Potatos :— 
Germany .. CW. 900 815 
France ... 000 ens) 99 211,358 | 208,533 fan 
Other countries mans 595,008 | 750,731 
Raw Materials for Textile 
Manufactures. 
Flax, dressed, &c. we CWt. 101,560 | 215,366 | +113,806 
Hemp 000 oon . ewt.| 107,393 | 107,401 +8 
Raw Materials for Sundry In- 
dustries and Manufactures. 
Caoutchouc Oa ewt. 13,285 | 32,119 —1,166 
Gutta-percha ... oP 1,485 1,015 —470 
Paper materials :— 
Linen and cotton rags tons 2,783. 4,226 +1,448 
Esparto... ono! G0e" 9 26,350 | 23,011} —3,339 
Pulp of wood ... eS 5,590 8,636}  +3,046 
Wood and timber :— 
Hewn ... ty ... loads} 188,467 | 221,480) -+82,963 
Sawn, &c. See CoO 686,897 | 724,773 | -+87,876 
Staves ... eae COO) 14,027 | 11,217 —2,810 
Mahogany... oo tons 2,573 4,327 +1,754 
Manufactured Articles. 
Hats or bonnets of straw Ib. 6,933 9,772 42,889 
Paper for printing or 
writing...  ... cwts. 19,486, 33,177 | -++13,691 
», other kinds, except 
hangings ac 110,754 | 136,482 | - 4-25,728 
Straw. plaiting for mak- 
ing hatsor bonnets ... Ib,| 1,289,605 | 495,215 | —794,390 
Miscellaneous Articles. s 
Seeds :— 
Clover and grass so Cwt. 3,198 | 10,987 +7,789 
Cotton ... on «» tons 20,850 9,105 | —11,745 
Flax and Linseed se qrs.| 117,160 | 189,536} +72,376 
Rape ... wee eshiyy 79,259 | 53,298 | —25,961 


* Some sections, not pertinent, are omitted. 
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We may here recommend to the compiler of 
these Returns that the plus and minus columns 
should range with the monthly Returns; the 
whole matter might then be seen at a glance, 
and so save turning over several pages each 
time a comparison has to be instituted. 

It will be very easy to extend these figures 
should it be deemed requisite. - Particulars as to 
sources of supply might m many cases be advan- 
tageously supplied, and thus our home-growers 
and our Colonial fellow-subjects may be made 
acquainted with details which it is desirable they 
should know. It may be mentioned that the 
entries in these Returns increase or decrease as 
the cheery harvests ripen in the lands beyond the 
sea, 


“ BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.” —The August number 
contains figures of the following plants :— 

Trevesia palmata, t. 7008.—An Araliaceous shrub, 
with broad fan-shaped, spreading leaves, of 
noble aspect. The flowers are like those of the 
Ivy on a large scale, but with a disagreeable 
heavy smell. It is a native of tropical jungles of the 
Central and Bastern Himalayas, and of the hot, 
humid regions of the Khasia Mountains and Chitta- 
gong. It flowers every winter in the Palm-house at 
Kew. 

Echinocactus Haselberghyi, t. 7009.—This will be 
esteemed a little gem by lovers of succulent plants. 
It is the size and shape of a small or medium-sized 
Orange, and thickly covered with tufts of silvery 
spines, which cross and interlace in all directions. 
The petals are small, orange, margined with red. 
The native country is not known. Hort. Kew. 

Sarcochilus Hartmannii, t. '7010.—A Queensland 
Orchid, with fleshy lanceolate leaves, stout, erect, 
many-flowered racemes, each flower being about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, nearly regular, 
stellate, whitish, with a few red bars at the base of 
each segment. The lip is very minute, the fleshy, 
pouch-like lateral lobes ascending and much exceed- 
ing the minute central lobe. Hort. Kew. 

Aristolochia Westlandi, t. 7011.—This was origin- 
ally described by Mr. Hemsley, in the Journal of 
Botany. Vt is a native of the mainland of China, 
opposite Hong-Kong, and has cordate oblanceolate 
acuminate leaves and very large flowers, each with 
a cylindrical tube, bent at an acute angle, and expand- 
ing into a flattish cordate ovate limb, 6 inches 
across, of a creamy-white colour, with a central 
blotch of purplish-brown, and the nerves of a 
similar purplish colour. Hort .Kew. 

Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus var, Johnstont, t. 7012. 
—A variety with a tubular yellow crown as long as 
and of like colour with the narrow lanceolate seg- 
ments. See Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3rd series, 1887, 
p. 288. 


“Kew BULLETIN.,—The August number is 
taken up with the subject of colonial fruit, and con- 
tains information relating to fruit production in the 
several West India Islands and British Guiana. 


JOHN BAIN MACKAY.—We regret to hear of 
the decease, at the ripe age of 93, of this gentleman, 
long known in the horticultural world, and a warm 
supporter of the Gardeners’ Benevolent. Mr. 
Mackay resided for many years at Totteridge, and it 
was in his garden that the much-contested Abies 
Lowiana first produced its cones. 


KRAKATOA.—Readers will remember the fearful 
volcanic eruption which in August, 1883, over- 
whelmed the island. Every trace of vegetation was: 
destroyed. Mr. Hxmstey contributes to Nature an 
account of Dr. TrEvs’s recent visit to the island, 
and of the way in which it is becoming repeopled. 
The island is only 3 miles across, and rises almost. 
perpendicularly from the sea on one side to a height 
of 2500 feet, while on the other it presents a steep 
slope. The nearest adjacent island is 10 miles 
distant, but 20 fiom any source of vegetation. The 
whole island is now covered with a layer of cinders 
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and pumice, varying from 1 to 60 metres in thick- 
ness; it is uninhabited, uninhabitable, and difficult 
of access. Winds, waves, and birds have, however, 
contributed to clothe part of the island with Ferns, 
of which eleven species were collected. Previous to 
the Ferns, and preparing the way for them, were 
fresh-water Algz of various kinds, which supplied a 


Fic. 22.—sTvaRTIA PSEUDO-CAMELLIA: HARDY SHRUB: FLOWERS WHITE, 


hygroscopic property in the absence of which the 
Fern spores could not have grown. The flowering 
plants were such as generally take possession of 
newly raised coral islands, while on the shore were 
found seed-vessels such as are commonly washed up 
ou the shores of the Malay Archipelago, &c. 


THE FODDER GRASSES OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
—Mr, Doruts, the Director of the Botanical Depart- 


ment of North-west India has issued a valuable 
treatise on the grasses used in the plains of North- 
west India for forage or for fodder, Mr. Dourure has 


collected largely himself, and he has carefully studied 
the herbaria and libraries within his reach ; moreover, 
he has availed himself freely of the labours of 
specialists, 


The genera are arranged according to 
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the Genera Plantarum of Bentuam and Hooker. 
Wach species is described botanically, its use, and the 
method of cultivation being also indicated. The native 
names are added, as well as indices and appendices ; so 
that the book is very complete, and Mr. Durutr’s re- 
putation is a guarantee of its correctness. The text is. 
accompanied by a series of quarto illustrations, which 
being Nature-printed convey an accurate idea of the 
general appearance of each plant, though the like- 


ness is not flattering, and the details are too obscure 
to be of use for discriminating doubtful species. 


BoTANICAL Books.— Mr, Wuetpon, Great 
Queen Street, W.C., has published a useful list of 
horticultural and agricultural books, as well as 
others relating to botany and to forestry. 


(sez P. 188.) 


Crops IN CORNWALL.—Those who do not pos- 
sess a practical knowledge of the subject (remarks 
the Cornishman) have asserted that the recent sur- 
plusage of rain has had some good results ; it has 
furnished an abundant supply of grass, and favoured 
roots and Broccoli. Not only is grass plentiful at 
the expense of nutrition, but Mangels and Turnips 
have too much moisture, and do not look half so 
promising as if there was more sunshine and warmth. 
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The same is said of Broccoli. This crop certainly 
has not required the costly and tedious hand-water- 
ings it wanted last year to enable the young plant to 
root and live, but the rain has proved too much 
either for a thoroughly wholesome look or a satis- 
factory condition. Then the unusual moisture has 
encouraged unusual weed-growth. Ground hoed a 
fortnight only has been thickly covered with weeds. 
Many an acre of early Broccoli round Penzance is in 
rows, the soil banked, or “ earthed-up,” each side the 
plants. This was done to “turn the weeds down,” 
and so prevent the ground from being, as is seen in 
level land which has been hoed and hoed again, 
densely clothed with weeds. These furrows between 
each row of Broccoli had one good influence on 
Tuesday in last week; they allowed the heavy down- 
pour more easily to pass from the fields to drains. 
In many instances, however, much soil was washed 
across pathways, drains were choked, and ponds 
formed in unaccustomed and inconvenient places. 
Last year the market-garden land was arid; now it 
is sodden. Last year there was too little rain; this 
year there is too much. 


EXCURSION TO THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.—A 
party of our Belgian friends propose visiting the 
Channel islands with a view of inspecting the 
horticultural and agricultural industries of those 
favoured islands. The route to be taken is Antwerp, 
Harwich, London, Southampton, Guernsey and 
Jersey. The party will leave Antwerp on August 
24, spend four days in the islands and then return. 


RICKMANSWORTH (Moor PARK) HorTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (August 15).—This Society held 
its annual exhibition on the above date. The feature 
of the show was the magrificent bank of plants con- 
tributed by Mr. Deane, gr. to the Earl of Essex; 
Mr. Condie, gr. to S. J. Blackwell, Esq. ; Mr. Myers, 
gr. to the Harl of Clarendon; and Mr. Bye, gr. to 
Mrs. Gladstone. Mr, Mundell, gr. to Lord Hbury, 
Moor Park, set up in a separate marquee an 
immense collection of representative decorative 
plants, and a fine collection of vegetables and 
fruit. Cut hardy flowers were a special feature. 
Mr. J. W. Odell, gr. to W. Barber, Esq., Q.C., 
Pinner, contributed a rich collection of over one 
hundred species of alpine and herbaceous flowers : 
whilst from Moor Park came a fine collection of 
perennials and florists’ flowers. One entire tent was 
devoted to, wild flowers, nearly a hundred baskets 
being contributed. The named collections of wild 
flowers were especially good, and errors of nomen- 
clature few. 


BOTANICAL Society OF ITALY.—The first 
annual general meeting will be held on September 7, 
on which occasion the Tuscan Horticultural Society 
will inaugurate an exhibition of fruit and flowers. 


Mr. WILLIAM MILLER.—We are pleased to be 
able to congratulate our acute correspondent, Mr. 
Wirtiax Mirrer, of Combe Abbey gardens, on the 
extraordinary success of his son at the recent 
examinations on board the school-ship Conway. We 
trust such success may be the forerunner of a dis- 
tinguished career. 


ATHERSTONE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—On 
the 6th inst. this Society held a successful show, 
attended by about 15,000 people, £322 18s. 4d. being 
paid for admission. The exhibits were so numerous 
that seven tents had to be erected. Mr. Parxer, of 
Rugby, took the 1st prize for a group, showing excel- 
lent taste. The competition was very keen here. 
Mr. Atium, Tamworth, 2nd. Mr. J. Arsricuron 
showed Carnations and Picotees. Mr. Maynarp and 
Mr. Forsry were very successful in the fruit classes. 


CONFERENCE ON FRUIT CULTURE.—We have 
received from Mr. P, W. Farrarizve, Dunkeld 
Gardens, a programme of a conference on methods 
of fruit culture in that district to be held by permis- 
sion of the Dowager Duchess of Arwore in the Dun- 
keld Gardens on the 3lstinst. A strong committee 


has been appointed, with Mr. M. Dunn of Dalkeith 
as Chairman, who, after the fruit-houses and gardens 
have been inspected by the visitors, will deliver an 
address on fruit culture, to be followed by a dis- 
cussion, and any questions concerning culture and 
varieties of fruit in Dunkeld and district will be 
answered by Mr. Varrerieye. The invitations to 
take part in the conference are limited in number. 


STUARTIA PSEUDO-CAMELLIA.* 


Accorpine to the Genera Plantarum there are but 
three species of this interesting genus. All are de- 
cidedly handsome plants, anc are amongst the most 
desirable of ornamental flowering trees or shrubs. 
Two are North American, viz., S. pentagyna (Bota- 
nical Magazine, 3918), syn. Malachodendron ovatum 
(Botanical Register, 110%), and S. virginica, of which 
a full-page engraving appeared in these columns for 
October 6, 1887, p. 433. The Japanese species now 
figured (fig. 22, p. 187) flowered in the Coombe 
Wood nurseries of Messrs. Veitch, and was ex- 
hibited by them at one of the recent meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. As yet, 
as far as British gardens are concerned, S. pseudo- 
Camellia is a rare plant, although it has been 
cultivated on the Continent for many years. 
The specimen from which the figure in the Revue 
Horticole was prepared fruited in 1878, at Sceau, in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Thibaut & Keteleer; this 
firm bought it from Siebold about ten years pre- 
viously, on the occasion of the first International 
Exhibition at Amsterdam. Three years ago flowers 
were produced by a bush trained to a wall in the 
nurseries of Rodger, McClelland & Co., at Newry. 

The following extracts are taken from a Japanese 
folio which gives very nice figures of many fine 
Japanese shrubs and trees; its English title is 
“Figures and Descriptions of Plants in the Koishi- 
kawa Botanical Garden. By Keisuke Ito, 1883.” 
“ The plant is found wild in Huyeizan (Yamashiro), 
Hasedera (Yamato), Nikko (Shimotsuke), Kurota- 
kisau (Omi), Komono (Ise), and also in some moun- 
tains of Kiusiu. Itis a deciduous tree with alter- 
nate leaves and branches. Its height is more thana 
jo. Some are large enough to require both arms’ 
length to embrace the trunks. The bark is of a red- 
dish-brown colour ; the outer bark peels off in scales. 
The tender branch is of a pale green colour having 
reddish spots. Leaves are short-stalked, oblong, 
about three swn in length, acute, crenate, and rough. 
. . . Flowers are five-petalled, pure white, lovely: 
they resemble in shape those of the Tsubacki (Camel- 
lia japonica), hence its name.” G. Nicholson. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 


FLORISTS. 


Tue following is the programme of the meeting to 
be held next week in New York, and which we 
print as furnishing suggestions which might be 
adopted here with advantage :— 


Tuxspay, Aveusr 21: Morning Session, (10 o'clock). 
—Address of Welcome ;—Response ;—President 
Hill’s Address ;—Reports of Secretary and Treasurer ; 
—Reports of Standing Committees ;—Reports of 
Special Committees ;—Miscellaneous Business ;—and 
Discussion of President’s Address. 

Afternoon Session (3 o'clock).—Essays :—“ The 
Elevation of Our Business,” by H. H. Battles, 
Philadelphia. Pa.; and ‘‘Ferns, Palms, and other 
Decorative Plants,” by C. D. Ball, Holmesburg, Pa. 

Evening Session (8 o'clovk) : Question Box :— 

1. What benefit is derived by florists from a 
scientific education. Answered by A. E. Whittle, 
Albany, N. Y. 

2. Is the sale of Chrysanthemums an injury to the 
cut flower trade? Answered by J. M. Jordan, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

3. Is awholesale market for the sale of cut flowers 
desirable in our large cities; and if so, what is the 


* Maximowicz in Mélanges biologiques, p. 201 (1365); S. 
grandiflora, Briot in Zevwe Horticole, 1879, p. 430 (coloured 
plate). 


best manner of organising and conducting such ? 
Answered by J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, Ill. 

4. Horticultural Exhibitions: what is their value 
to the florist, and what can be done to render them 
more profitable and popular? Answered by John 
Thorpe, Pearl River, N. Y. 

5. Can Ixoras, and other flowering stove plants, 
be grown so that flowers can be sold at a profit? 
Answered by John G. Gardner, Jobstown, N. J. 

6. What varieties of Orchids are of easiest culti- 
vation and most profitable for florists who are not 
professional Orchid growers? Answered by Benj. 
Grey, Malden, Mass. 

7, What are the best varieties of Ferns to grow 
for general retail business? Answered by Robt. 
Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Which are the most desirable varieties of Chry- 
santhemums to grow for cut bloom for market, in- 
cluding the earliest and latest varieties? Answered 
by John Henderson, Flushing, N.Y. 

9. What are the best six Carnations for the gene- 
ral florist to grow—colours red, pink, yellow, and 
white? Answered by Charles T. Starr, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 

10. What is the best way to propagate Acacia 
pubescens? Answered by Robt. J. Halliday, Balti- 
more, Md. 

11. Is the mail trade in plants an injury to the 
general business? Answered by Robt. George, 
Painsyille, O. 


Wepnespay, Aueust 22: Morning Session (10 o'clock). 
—Nomination of officers for the ensuing year.—ssay, 
“Roses: from the Retailer's Standpoint,’ by 
Thomas Cartledge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Afternoon Session (3 o’clock).—Essay, “ Roses: 
from the Grower's Standpoint,” by Edwin Lonsdale, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; and ‘“ Report on Hail Insur- 
ance,” by J. G. Esler, Saddle River, N.J. 

Evening Session (8 o'clock) : Question-box :— 

1. What varieties of Roses introduced within the 
last two years, if any, are worth growing for winter 
forcing? Answered by M. A. Hunt, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

2. What are the best and most profitable varieties 
of Hybrid Perpetual Roses to grow for forcing for 
early and late use for general florist? Answered by 
Ernst Asmus, W. Hoboken, N.J. 

3. How many varieties of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses are necessary for the general grower; and 
which are the best varieties to grow? Answered by 
J. M, Gasser, Cleveland, O. 

4. Does propagating from blind shoots year after 
year have a tendency to render any plant less flori- 
ferous? Answered by Jas. Pentland, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Can La France and other Roses be forced pro- 
fitably in pots during winter? Answered by W. K. 
Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. Why do certain Roses, such as Perle, Souvenir, 
&c., that used to be favourites for forcing, now seem 
to grow less satisfactory every year? Answered by 
M. A. Hunt, Terre Haute, Ind. 

7. Will the larva of the Rose-bug stand freezing ? 
In other words, is it safe to spread infected soil taken 
from the greenhouse and grow sod upon it for future 
use? Answered by Robert Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Are we not overdoing the Rose business for cut 
flowers? Answered by B. P. Critchell, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Tuurspay, Avcust 23: Morning Session (10 
o’clock).—Hlection of officers. Essays, “Soils and 
Fertilisers,” by J. H. Taylor, Bay Side, N.Y. 

Afternoon Session (3 0’ Clock).— Essays :—“ Modes 
of Heating, and their relative Cost of Construction 
and Operation,” by J. D. Raynolds, Riverside, Ill. ; 
and ‘‘ Nomenclature,” by Robert J. Halliday, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Evening Session (8 o'clock).— Question Box :— 

1. What is the best method of preserving wood in 
greenhouses? Answered by S. Kehrmann, jun., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2. What is the best mode of building horticultural 
halls, with a view to cheapness of construction, 
plenty of light, and adaptability to exhibition of 
plants, flowers, and fruits? Answered by J. N. May, 
Summit, N.J. 

3. What has been the result of slate benches the 
past season ; and effects of same on plants planted out 
on them? Answered by John Smith, Yonkers, N.Y. 

4. What is the best insecticide for general use in 
the market to date? Answered by Robert Craig, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. Has the use of greenhouses constructed entirely 
of iron and glass been satisfactory in this country ? 
Answered by P. A. Schmitt, Glenville, 0. 
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6. The uses of the thermometer and the hygro- 
meter in plant-houses? Answered by Charles P. 
Anderson, Flushing, N.Y. 

7. What is the best way to use natural gas in 
flues and under steam and hot-water boilers? 
Answered by J. B. Ferguson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

8. Insuring Greenhouses: what companies assume 
risks of this kind on stock and houses?» Answered 
by J. N. May, Summit, NJ. 

N.B. The Question Box, as heretofore, will form 
an important part of the proceedings. Most florists 
have questions to ask. Don’t be afraid to write them 
on your business card and drop them in the box. 
The President will appoint competent members to 
answer them at the first convenient opportunity. 


Fray, Aucust 24.—The New York Florist Club 
will tender an excursion to the Society, and hope 
that every member will so arrange his plans as to 
accept of their hospitality. 


HOME GORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 


= Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of loval events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited, 


LIFTING DAFFODILS.—From the opinons and ex- 

- periences which have been advanced on the above 
subject, it is obvious that most growers are adopting 
Mr. Burbidge’s suggestion of following out in practice 
what seems to suit individual circumstances, and 
seeing the difference of soil and climate, it would 
not be prudent to work otherwise. Deep and 
shallow plantings are indulged in, as are also annual 
and triennial lifting, with equally good results on all 
sides. Growing them with and without manures 
has also received attention, and successes scored by 
both. What a very accomodating plant, then, is the 
Daffodil! Were I planting them upon a naturally 
rich fertile loam, I would certainly avoid the use of 
crude manures, or may be manure of any kind; but 
on the contrary, had I to plant on a very sandy, or 
light stony or gravelly soil, I most certainly would 
employ raw cow manure—and plenty of it—till my 
land bore evidence of being able to grow a crop 
without it. The soil with which I have to deal was 
formerly a meadow to which manure of any kind had 
been a foreigzer for many years. It is of fair depth, 
varying from 18 to 20 inches of good soil, followed 
by a thin stratum of sandy marl, and below this a 
deep bed of fine gravel. In times of drought the 
surface will become dust dry several inches deep, 
while an impervious crust forms on the surface when 
heavy rains are succeeded by hot sun. A year or 
two back it was as poor as it well could be, but 
repeated heavy dressings of cow manure have put it, 
to use a gardener’s phrase, “in good heart.” Such, 
then, is the soil upon which our Daffodils are grown, 
and the results which I have obtained amply justify 
the treatment accorded them. Last week I lifted a 
batch of the Tenby Daffodil, planted in September, 
1886, being the refuse of a collected lot, the bulbs 
weighing on the average less than three-sixteenths of 
an ounce: the single bulbs now weigh on an 
average 1? ounce, while those which have become 
breeders, and have from two to four good-sized offsets, 
would weigh much more. Emperors are simply 
marvellous, some of the stock bulbs of which 
contain five and six fine offsets and weigh upwards of 
12 ounces. Many other sorts are equally fine, and 
among these Horsfieldi deserves mention. These 
were all planted in the autumn of 1886, but were 
examined last year and I decided that theyshould re- 
main, for the reason that the offsets were small, and 
it was considered that these latter would make 
greater progress attached to the parent bulb than 
if separated from it, and which is now proved to 
my satisfaction. To have left these a third 
season would be committing a serious error, for by 
that time all the best offsets will make grand flower- 
ing bulbs for sale, therefore the advantage of an annual 
examination to see the progress made and then be 
guided according to individual circumstances and re- 
quirements, I do not at present see the use of an- 
nual lifting or the benefit accruing from it, but am 
of opinion it is most likely to benefit the breeders if 
any, and only such of these which make good offsets 
in one season, and of sufficient size for detaching 
from the parent bulb. I cannot see that merely lift- 


ing, cleaning and transplanting is likely to produce 
any marked improvement, for the bulb of a Daffodil 
is not so gross feeding as to impoverish the soil about 
itin one oreven two seasons. To give the matter a fair 
trial, however, I have selected a variety of sorts, and 
intend treating them as Mr. Walker recommends 
and carefully note the results. A word of warning in 
conclusion: any of your readers who contemplate 
lifting their Daffodils this season and have not done 
so, should see to it at once, as some varieties—the 
earliest flowered ones in particular—have commenced 
fresh roots without losing the current year’s foliage ; 
a state of things evidently brought about by the suc- 
cessive and continuous rains of the present season. 
E. Jenkins. 

-—— I did not take part in a recent discussion on 
this subject, because I was at the time engaged in 
making observations about it. I had a fine bed of 
hybrid Daffodils called Bernardi, which flowered well 
and seemed in every respect healthy. When the 
leaves began to turn at the beginning of July I dug 
up part of the bulbs, and I stored them in open well- 
ventilated wooden trays, such as Mr. James Walker 
uses, the pattern of mine being taken from his, and 
put them in an airy dry shed. The greater part of 
these lifted bulbs are now soft, and either partly 
rotten or likely to rot when planted again. Those 
left in the ground are perfectly sound, and firmly 
rooted with growing roots. My inference is this ;— 
as long as the soil is wet, the root-action remains 
active, even after the leaves are quite dead, and 
enables the bulb to get rid of its superfluous 
moisture into the soil. But if the bulb is dug up 
and the root dried off, it is unable to get rid of its 
superfluous moisture by evaporation, and it rots. It 
is a question therefore whether in a wet season it is 
not better to leave all Daffodil bulbs in the soil. I 
send specimens, and should be glad if the Editor 
would briefly report on them. C. Wolley Dod. [The 
ayn sent amply confirm the above statement. 
Ep. 


THE POTATO CROP REPORTS.—I fear many a 
gardener, whose report as to the earlier appearance 
of the Potato crop appeared in a recent issue, will 
feel that there is now a wide difference between 
the anticipation and the realisation—that, in fact, 
the freshness and vigour of the Potato breadths have 
given place to disease and decay. I would venture 
to suggest that in future the reports upon the Potato 
crop should be furnished fully a fortnight later than 
usual, indeed should be as nearly as possible all 
written during the first week in August, or even 
a little later. The disease in its virulent form 
usually appears suddenly and spreads rapidly, so 
that breadths apparently healthy in one week may 
be blackened the next week. This year I found that 
the tops stood wonderfully well through the heavy 
rains, in spite of the terribly sodden condition of the 
soil, but when one or two warmer days were suc- 
ceeded by dense mists at night, the Peronospora 
then spread with marvellous rapidity. The inference 
is that, assuming the atmosphere at certain sea- 
sons to be rife with the fungoid spores, heavy rains 
wash them from off the foliage, whilst mists and 
a quiet atmosphere induces not only the settling of 
the spores on the foliage, but also rapid fertili- 
sation. Generally, all through this district now 
(August 11) Beauty of Hebron, Early Rose, and 
some other first earlies have lost every leaf; 
second earlies are fast losing their leafage, and 
late ones are still fresh, just in proportion to 
their being late planted and immature. Thus 
a day or two since I saw a huge breadth of Early 
Rose, or Beauty of Hebron, without a green top, 
whilst close by was another big breadth of a later 
kind, green and fresh, as though the Peronospora 
was a fiction. The proportion of diseased tubers so 
far, I learn, isnot large, but it is comparatively early 
for the tuber development of the disease in any con- 
siderable way; still, should it turn out that, in 
spite of the considerable fungoid destruction of leaf- 
age, the tubers are not materially affected I shall 
ascribe the result to the heavy beating by rain which 
the soil has received, which has rendered the surface 
almost impervious to even the minute spores; that, 
however, has to be proved. I would urge all gar- 
deners when lifting their crops first to let the tops 
die away, if not cut off or pulled. There seems to 
be no doubt but that disease-spores are present in 
the air until the tops are quite dead, and the tubers 
cast out upon the surface of the soil, especially 
when, as now, the skins are thin and tender, are apt 
to become affected quickly. Of special interest would 
be the results of general observation as to which 
tubers were found on lifting to be most diseased— 


whether those nearest the surface, or those portions 
of such tubers nearest the surface, or those nearest 
the main stems. The result may help to throw some 
more light upon the point as to how far disease in 
the tubers is generated through the plant stalks, or 
through spores washed into contact with the tubers 
through the soil. One thing the season so far has 
made specially obvious is, that certain conditions of 
maturity seem to favour the spread of the disease in 
the Potato plants, and why that should be so is well 
worth inquiry. That such is the case is evident 
when late Potatos, yet fresh and full of vigour, are 
seen side by side with rows of early kinds, which 
have hardly a green leaf left on them. 4. D. 


HYBRID PITCAIRNEA.—In the spring of 1887 I 
crossed Pitcairnea punicea with the pollen of P. 
staminea. The plants—about forty —raised from 
these seeds, are all flowering just now for the 
second time. Some of the seedlings resemble 
the parents. As every one knows, Pitcairnea 
punicea is a real pygmy in the family of the 
Pitcairneas. The flowers of my seedlings do not 
resemble the flowers of the parents. The plant 
is a very robust growing one and as a green foliage 
plant I think that they are equal to three-year seed- 
lings of Draczena indivisa. My Pitcairneas grow 
yery well in rooms and consequently are very suitable 
for furnishing purposes, but the prettiest state of the 
plant is when it is in flower. The flower-spike is of 
a greenish-red colour at the base, which became red- 
dish-crimson at the top of the spike. The flower- 
spike itself, from the fresh flower branchlets to the 
top of the spike, is between 42 and 45 centimétres 
long; the whole flower-spike, from the leaves to 
the top of the spike, being between 65 and 70 
centimétres; the whole plant, from the pot to 
the top of the flower-spike, being between 110 
and 125 centimétres. The flowers are of a 
very bright crimson; the leaves of the plant 
yary in length between 60 and 115 centimétres ; 
they are dark green, the under part of the leaves, 
as well as the whole flower-spike, being covered 
by a cottony substance, as in well-known Pourrettia 
maidifolia. I call my plant Pitcairnea Bardetiana x, 
and Iam sure that it will very soon be a favourite. 
Lenclose photograph of the plant and of a single 
flower. F. Bardet. [There are thirty or forty species 
of Pitcairnea of this style, which are closely allied 
to another. So far as the photograph, the plant 
might be P. angustifolia, Sw., or a near ally. J. G. B.] 


THE HEDGEHOG’S CRY.—Recently, for two 
nights in succession, a shrill cry was heard in 
proximity to my residence, which was variously 
attributed to “some bird,” or to the son of a neigh- 
bour, supposed to be amusing himself by whistling 
into the barrel of a key. Greatly as the sound 
resembled the latter source of melody its fre- 
quent repetition during the late hours of the 
night at length necessitated the abandonment of 
that hypothesis. In the strict spirit of science 
hypothesis was now exchanged for practical experi- 
ment, in the hopes of revealing the “why?” 
A lantern was procured, and guided by the 
apparent source of the sound, the investigator was 
speedily directed to a brick area surrounding the 
basement of the house. The bottom of the area is 
about 4 feet below the surface of the garden and 
cemented at the bottom. There, crouching, in one 
corner, the musician was captured, the lamp was turned 
on him and thus was revealeda hedgehog. The first 
proceeding of the captors was to give the poor captive 
some food, of which judging from his eagerness to 
partake, he stood in need, and, then to search avail- 
able books to see what was said therein of the vocal 
powers of the animal. Neither White of Selbourne, 
nor Bell (also of Selbourne) says one word about 
this subject, and hence my note of inquiry to your 
readers to know their experience. For my own part 
it is the first time that I have heard 


“The voice of the hedgehog; 
I heard him complain.” 


Since a bed of hay has replaced the cold stone, and a 
supply of fvod has been provided, he hasbeen as mute 
asaturtle. It is interesting to note that Bell in his 
British Quadrupeds alludes to the power of the hedgehog 
to fall down areas without injury to himself. Hystriv. 


CATALPAS.—During a recent visit tothe Botanic 
Gardens in Brussels, I noticed a Catalpa tree loaded 
with thousands of blossoms, and, judging from its 
size and height, it must, one would think, have been 
planted shortly after the introduction of the tree 
into Europe, viz. (as authors say), in the year 
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1726. It, however, seems a wonder to me why such 
a beautiful tree is so seldom seen in English 
gardens, It has one special recommendation, that 
whereas other trees have finished blooming, the 
Catalpa in August is in all its glory. Thus last 
a\ugust I noticed avery fine one in the public garden 
at Richmond lately owned by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
I haye not seen more than half a dozen of these trees 
in England during the last twenty years. It will 
grow in London, for there, is or lately was, one in 
Park Lane. I planted two several years ago in the 
grounds of the Lock Hospital, in the Harrow Road, 
and two in the gardens of the Athenzum, Morley 
Hospital, Wimbledon, and these have done well. I 
believe one reason for its scarceness is that, like my 
favourite Tulip tree, it does not blossom till several 
years after being planted, but, independent of this, the 
golden-leaved variety deserves a place in gardens for 
its beautiful foliage, I treat it as I do the Tulip 
tree for the first two or three years after trans- 
plantation—I have a matting or hay band placed 
over it during winter. With some protection the 
tree would do well in the Southern Counties. In 
some parts of Belgium I noticed specimens of what 
I supposed were the variegated forms of Acer poly- 
morphum, encircled by plants of Purple Hazel, which 
had a very pretty effect. John Colebrook. (‘The Catalpa 
is a good town-tree, but apt to lose its branches. Ep.] 


POTATO DISEASE.—As is well known, the 
fungus which causes this disease is seldom seen till 
the end of July or the beginning of August. Until 
the end of July nothing whatever was seen by me 
of it here, but during the first days of August a 
few purple-black flecks appeared on the Potato leaf- 
tips with the mildew beneath; the two sunny days 
of last week dried the fungus temporarily. To-day 
(Sunday) I have been over the workmen’s garden 
plots ; now the fungus is general—no varieties are 
free, and a few plants haye already fallen into 
putridity. At this time the weather is all in favour 
of the fungus, and the Potatos are at a disadvantage, 
for the wet summer has caused a great development 
of juicy haulm. Some of the Potatos were lifted 
here last week, and I now observe the fungus- 
infested haulms (some still green) neatly laid in 
heaps at the plot corners, the white fungus itself 
being quite visible to the unaided eye: other blight- 
stricken haulms are on the paths, to be trodden 
in—still others are laid one on another upon heaps 
of stable manure, ready for digging into the ground. 
The fungus is not at its worst yet; it is only just 
commencing operations, but I do not remember 
seeing it in a more general or threatening eondition. 
W. G. Smith, Dunstable, [It is time that the labourers 
and growers generally should be taught the criminality 
of their carelessness. Ep.] E 


_FRUIT CROPS AT WORKSOP.—The sandy soil of 
this district is unfavourable to the cultivation of 
the Apple, and it is only by the admixture of clay 
loam in the borders, and by frequent waterings with 
liquid manure that anything approaching success 
can be hoped for. The form of trees which obtain 
mostly with us is that of the bush, grafted on the 
Paradise and free stocks. Owing to the exceptionally 
cold spring and the almost complete absence of 
summer weather the crop, though fairly plentiful, 
will be late, while the fruit is small. ‘The dessert 
varieties that find most favour here are Cox’s Orange 
Pippin—in my opinion one of the best flavoured 
Apples cultivated in this country—King of the 
Pippins (also a good variety), Margil, Ribston 
Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Maltster, and Mr. 
Gladstone, the latter variety not inappropriately 
named for its vigour and fertility, though it unfortu- 
nately lacks the resistence to early decay of its 
namesake. Dutch Mignonne being a sure bearer 
and a heavy cropper, I would strongly recommend for 
market use. Hauiond Beauty also finds favour with 
us, on account of its late keeping property, while 
the fact that it is a sure Oa ea leroone® 
and of fairly good flavour is an additional 
recommendation. Of culinary varieties the most 
successful are Lord Suffield, Keswick Codlin, Cellini 
Pippin, Lord Derby, Ecklinville Seedling, Warner's 
King, Dumelow’s Seedling, and Cox’s Pomona. 
Pears are an abundant crop, but, like the Apples, 
are backward. The late varieties, unless favoured 
with more sunshine during the autumn, will be 
worthless. Doyenné d’Eté, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Clap’s Favourite, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré 
Hardy, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Diel are amongst 
the best. Clap’s Favourite is scarcely ever a failure 
here, The crop is usually abundant, the appearance 
of the fruit is attractive, while in flavour it surpasses 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Peaches and Nectarines 


are a good average crop, while Cherries, both sweet 
and Morello are above the average. Plums and 
Apricots are almost a failure. Strawberries are an 
abundant crop, Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury taking 
premier honours again this season. The other small 
fruits haye been our heaviest crops, red Currants 
holding a foremost place. The leayes unfortunately 
have become diseased, with the result that in a few 
weeks the trees will be completely bare. The leaves of 
the Pears are similarly affected, but not to the same 
extent. In Potatos the early varieties have been a 
good crop, though the quality of the tubers was 
greatly deteriorated owing to the incessant wet, 
while the appearance of later varieties is all that can 
be desired. The disease has not hitherto appeared. 
In the noted fruit-growing districts of Hast Mark- 
ham and Luxford the crops are very variable in their 
character, apparently depending on the position of 
the orchard. Apples do not reach the average 
standard, while Plums, in some instances a very 
heavy crop, are in other cases a comparatively poor 
yield. Cherries generally (both sweet and Morellos) 
are a good crop. Owing to the continuous downpour 
of rain when the fruit was almost ripe, the former 
suffered considerably from cracking. Strawberries 
are a good crop, but had to share in the general 
havoc caused by the continuous rain, the great bulk 
of the fruit having rotted before an attempt could be 
made to gather it. Whatstruck me most in making 
a short tour through the aboye districts was, 
that though some tons of jam were annually 
manufactured, yet no attempt had hitherto been 
made in the produce of Cider. In these days 
of general agricultural depression I think this is an 
industry deserving attention, while others fail to see 
the reason why the bottling of such fruits as Plums, 
&c., should be almost entirely monopolised by the 
French and Germans. To give emphasis to my re- 
marks, I may add that 488 tons, 7 cwt., 3 qrs. of 
Plums were put on the railway at Tutford and Hast 
Markham in 1886, while the-yield of the following 
years, if not greater, was at least of equal quantity. 
The figures given donot by any means represent the 
quantity grown in these districts, as much of it found 
its way into the neighbouring towns by conveyance 
other than rail. I would draw the attention of the 
fruit growers of these districts to the approaching 
Conference of Fruit Growers at the Crystal Palace 
(on September 7 and 8), where the various methods 
of preserving fruit will be treated by the best men, 
and the adaptability of the various fruits to each 
system of preserving will be thoroughly explained. 
M. Gleeson. Clumber Gardens, Worksop. 


HOLLY TREE.—On visiting Kirkmichael House 
on the 6th of this month, I was greatly surprised 
when Mr. Shannon, the gardener, drew my attention 
to a Holly tree still carrying a full crop of last year’s 
berries, as well as a crop for this year, a sprig or two 
of which I send you. From what Mr. Shannon says, 
the tree has never before been known to do this. 
JS. RB. 


ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE.—I have this morning 
received from Mr. William Goldby, Edgend Nur- 
series, Brierfield, Burnley, a frond of this beautiful 
Fern, cut from a plant (one of a batch of twenty- 
one) grown by him from spores of his own sowing. 
It is the first I have ever had, and Mr. Goldby’s 
communication was highly interesting to me, all the 
more so as I have on several occasions in past years 
written on this subject in your columns, having 
failed, after more than twenty years’ experience of 
growing this Fern in all sizes, to find even a trace 
of fructification. Mr. Goldby tells me that the 
spores were found on one frond only of a large plant 
belonging to Mr. Edward Eckroyd, of Edgend Hall, 
and that even on this they were scantily found. He 
intends to exhibit some of the young plants at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s September meeting, and 
it is to be hoped that he will then furnish full details 
of the way in which he raised them. I wish I could 
have seen even one solitary specimen of the pinnz 
in fruit, so that I could have preserved it. Seeing is 
believing; but I need hardly add, that I cheerfully 
accept every word Mr. Golby has written, and I am 
greatly obliged to him for his courtesy in thinking of 
and writing to me. He is to be heartily congra- 
tulated on his success. Z. M. Shuttleworth, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S., Preston, Lancs. 


CLEMATIS JACKMANNI ALBA,—I have read with 
interest Mr. Noble’snote, p. 152, concerning the above, 
and regard it as an excellent exemplification of the 
value of patience and perseverance. I now give my 
experience of the variety in question. In the autumn 
of 1885, or spring of 1886—I forget which—I planted 


a young plant against the east side of the mansion 
here, with theresult that two or three weak growths, 
about 4 feet long, were made during the summer. 
Last year these produced a few flowers of the cha- 
racter described by Mr. Noble, viz., semi-double, 
solitary, and of a bluish French grey; and although 
I cannot say I disliked the flowers, my employer and 
myself thought it inferior to Lucy Lemoine—a double 
white variety of the Florida type—at the time, and- 
did not regard it as an acqusition. The plant gained 
vigour, and made young shoots 10 to 12 feet long, 
which, in their turn, produced an abundance of pure 
white single flowers in September, and which were 
much admired. This circumstance, however, was 
rather a puzzle to me, and I was asked the question 
“Why is it that the flowers are single and pure 
white, whereas the others were nearly double, with a 
bluish tinge?” It was certainly difficult to answer 
the question offhand, and I was obliged to fall back 
on the stereotyped reply, “It is one of those varia- 
tions in Nature which sometimes occur and cannot 
be accounted for.” Mr. Noble’s note, however, is a 
clear exposition of the why and the wherefore, and I 
for one tender him many thanks for sending it to 
your columns, and for this grand introduction to our 
gardens. Seeing that our plant made such strong 
growth last summer we were looking forward with 
interest to see if its behaviour would be the same 
this year, but we have been doomed to a certain 
amount of disappointment, the severe frosts of 
January haying killed it down to the ground. In 
the spring two or three young shoots were seen to 
be throwing up from near the base; one of these 
has already attained a height of 14 feet, and is 
showing an abundance of flower-buds, which pro- 
mise to give us a fine display in another week or 
two. Can any of your readers say from experience 
if it will live through a severe winter if grown on a 
south wall, z.e., wood of the previous or current year’s 
growth? Our situation is lowand damp, and subject 
to late spring frosts; on a south or west aspect we 
find Lucy Lemoine and other varieties of the Florida 
and patens type too tender to withstand severe 
winters. J. H. 


SUTTON’S ROYAL JUBILEE PEA.—As this Pea 
becomes better known it is sure to be extensively 
cultivated, as it is suited alike for the poor man’s and 
the rich man’s gardens, and as an exhibition Pea it 
has few equals. It is a vigorous grower, and although 
the height of the haulm is given in Messrs. Sutton’s 
catalogue as from 3 to 4 feet, it has this year attained 
a height of 6 feet—a surface-dressing of rotten dung 
to the thickness of 6 inches having been laid on both 
sides of the ranks when transplanted out of pots, in 
February, the haulms being heavily laden with large, 
handsome, sword-shaped pods, containing from nine 
to twelve large and deliciously-flavoured Peas each. 
All being well, I shall grow Royal Jubilee largely 
next year. This year the ranks of it are the admira- 
tien fo all who see them. H. W. Ward, Longford 

lastle. 


MILNE’S PATENT SADDLE BOILER—A CORREC- 
TION.—In reference to the above boiler at p. 161, I 
find I have made a slight error as regards the room 
required to set it in, which in reality is as follows :— 
4 feet in depth, 5 feet in width, when set by itself; 
but if two are placed side by side somewhat less, and 
5 feet 6 inches in length. ‘The boiler itself is 4 feet 
long, 3 feet 5 inches wide, and 2 feet 4 inches in 
depth, thus commanding a considerable area for 
external flues should occasion require, and which 
would add materially to its existing heating capa- 
bilities. This is, however, a very simple matter, and 
could be adopted or dispensed with at will. I believe 
Iam correct in saying that all those at present in 
use have no external flues, and I may also remark 
that all internal flue tubes are cast independent of 
the boiler itself, and are inserted and caulked in the 
usual way. J. 


HARDY FRUIT TREES.—Our good friend and 
veteran horticulturist is hereby exonerated in full for 
his “Essay at Correction” (Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. 
161) of my article on ‘Hardy Fruit Trees” 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3rd series, vol. iii., p. 615), and 
I hope he will forgive me if I still adhere to my 
statement that some of the very best and most fertile 
of American Apples are not European introductions 
but seedlings from these introductions raised in 
America. To begin, I find Mr. Meehan not precise 
in his arguments against my paper. First he tells 
us that there have been no introductions of Russian 
Apples to America up to within the last ten years, 
and then in enumerating the best half dozen kinds 
of Apples grown in Canada (Ontario), he names at 
least two full-blooded Russian kinds, viz. Red 
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Astrachan and Duchess of Oldenburg, in the list, 
and these two kinds have long been naturalised in 
Canada, and Canada to me is simply a portion of 
the American continent. The fact is that Apples 
have been introduced to America “ from Prussia and 
other parts of Northern Europe,” including England, 
Germany, Holland, and France, for centuries, and all 
records of the transfer being lost some of them now 
figure as “of unknown orign,” or as those “ acci- 
dents” of which Mr. Meehan so often writes (on 
p- 161), he apparently being unable to put his finger 
on the name of any seedling Apple of undoubted 
American origin, although many such are mentioned 
in Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America—a book 
far too rarely met with in the library of the English 
gardener. My own belief implicitly is that the 


best fruits for any climate and locality are those 


raised from seed in such climate or locality, either 
from wild species, or from such improved varieties as 
have succeeded exceptionally well after naturali- 
sation; it follows that I recommended systematic 
hybridism and rearing of seedlings, instead of the 
“accidental” or “happy-go-lucky ” plan which Mr. 
Meehan implies has hitherto been the rule in America. 
My original article was reprinted with favourable 


- editorial comments as a leader in the Garden and 


Forest, and soon afterwards I was delighted to learn 


that Apples and other hardy fruits from Russia and 
other parts of northern Europe had quite recently 
been introduced by Professor Budd to the new expe- 
rimental stations or Government gardens and trial 
grounds now organised and working in several, if 
not all the American States. In a word, accidental 
progress in America is, it seems, giving way before 
organised method, and the good results likely to 
attend these centres of culture can scarcely be over- 
rated. John Dominy, the celebrated and original 
hybridiser of Orchids and Nepenthes, did much for 
us in England in a lifetime happily still healthy and 
vigorous, yet he once said that an hybridiser should 
have nine lives, like a cat, instead of only one, seeing 
that we must often await results for many years. 
Now it seems that the work of these experimental 
stations, if carried on persistently from genera- 
tion to generation, and if the records be duly 
kept will be the best way of solving the “ars 
fonga vita brevis” difficulty to which Mr. 
Dominy alluded in his practical and homely manner. 
Iam not a little surprised at the list of American 
Apples (on p. 161), which Mr. Meehan describes as 
“accidents.” I confess the word ‘‘ accident” is very 
useful, but every thoughtful person is well aware that 
nothing is really “accidental,” and we use the word 
as a convenient way of expressing an occurrence of 
which we know nothing, but the cause or motive 
force is behind the final results all the same. Just 
as I write I find an able article in the American 
Garden and Forest for August 1, p. 265, based on a 
Presidential address delivered before a convention of 
nurserymen at Detroit, by Mr. Watrons, who em- 
phasises the fact that Apple culture in the North- 
west of America suffers enormously in many localities 
from climatic and other causes ; and this he attributes 
mainly to the fad that the Apple is of foreign an- 
cestry, and not a development of a native race, as is 
the case with American Grapes, Strawberries, and 
Blackberries. In the great north-west districts we are 
told the seedlings from the native species of Prunus are 
fast superseding Plums of European origin. This article 
is well worthy of notice, containing, as it does, the 
germs of much successful fruit culture in America 
and other countries. While firmly believing that 
all fruits of absolutely native origin will mainly and 
in the long run, be found best able to withstand the 
erratic vicissitudes of climate in all countries, yet we 
must never lose sight of the fact that plants are not 
always found to thrive best in the places where 
Nature places them, and this is especially the case 
when plants are grown for some particularly arti- 
ficial purpose or use. For example, a plant may 
exist naturally in a cold, northern country and ex- 
posure, and yet prove more fruitful in a warmer and 
more sheltered climate. The converse of this is very 
rarely true —there are notable examples, but they 
are few and unimportant as compared with the 
former rule. Hence I recommended the improve- 
ment of native species if possible, or of cultivated 
varieties of the same, or similar species, introduced 
from a colder and less suitable country or locality 
than that where they are to be naturalised. Now 
the Apples that have been introduced, mainly from 
England, Holland and Germany, often fail in 
America. Downing, indeed, tells us that our most 


. noted Ribston Pippins give place in America to 


Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Spitzenberg, and others 
raised in that country. F. W. Burbidge. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


A PROLIFEROUS STRAWBERRY. 


Horricurrorat editors are often appealed to to 
interpret the conditions in the schedules of flower 
shows. <A frequent inquiry is as to whether Rhubarb 
is to be considered as a fruit or a vegetable—using 
the latter word in a culinary sense. <A similar ques- 
tion is often put with reference to the Tomato. No 
such enquiry has ever reached us as to the Straw- 
berry; every one seems quite satisfied that that 
should be called a fruit, and not only a fruit, but that 
particular fruit called a berry. It may be read that 
the Almighty might have created a better “berry,” 
but that He did not. What, then, if the so-called 
Strawberry be not a berry at all, and, except ina 
very loose sense, not even a fruit? In point of fact, 
the true fruits in the Strawberry are the little dry 
pips commonly, but erroneously called seeds, and 
which spring from and are more or less imbedded 
in the fleshy end of the flower-stalk. Usually the 
flower-stalk or axis, after having given origin to the 


Fig. 23.—PROLIFEROUS STRAWBERRY, WITH FLOWER 
PRODUCED FROM THE SIDE. 


several parts of the flower, ceases to grow, and disap- 
pears from sight: but in the Strawberry it swells out 
into that delicious succulent mass which is so nice 
that the partaker heeds not for a moment the 
botanical pedant who tells him it is not and could 
not be a berry. That it is really the dilated top of 
the flower-stalk is, however, shown on various grounds 
which it is unnecessary to discuss. Suflice it to say 
it is the office of a stalk to produce leaves, leaf-buds, 
shoots, or flowers, or all of them, as the case may be; 
and in the Strawberry before us we have three or 
four such buds springing from the sides of the berry, 
and one ofthem so perfectly organised as to have not 
only leaves (4) but adventitious roots, the commence- 
ment of a runner, (c), and a terminal flower. (Fig. 25). 


TRADE NOTICE. 


——+ 


Mr. Joun G. Brown, only son of the late Mr. 
Matthew Brown, of the firm of Dickson, Brown 
& Tait, and Mr. James Wilson, late head shopman 
with the same firm, have commenced business as 
seed and bulb merchants at 10, Market Place, Man- 
chester, under the title of Brown & Wilson. 


CHRONICLE. 


TOW 


VEGETABLES, 


— 
ONION CULTURE. 

A GARDENER remarked the other day that “the 
wet summer was driving the Onions all to top.” I 
told him that it was natural a succulent and 
moisture-loying plant like the Onion should grow 
freely during a wet summer ; but so far from regard- 
ing it as an evil, I thought it indicated a good crop of 
Onions, provided the stock were good. That is a 
matter of the first importance, and I have known 
stocks of Onions of very indifferent quality through 
planting all the smallest and roughest bulbs for 
seed. The Onion growers of Oxfordshire—the men 
who produce exhibition Onions from 1 lb. to 2 Ib. in 
weight—so far from deploring moisture for their 
Onions, give them an abundance. I have known them 
give the beds a good soaking even when rain was 
certain. They, as practical and successful culti- 
vators of the Onion, give plenty of manure below 
and plenty of moisture upon the surface. 

To grow exhibition Onions a fairly moderate stiff and 
tenacious loam is the best. Onion-growers lay down 
the principle that the firmer the surface on which 
the Onions are growing the better is it for the fine 
development of the bulbs, especially in filling out 
the base, and getting it full and plump instead of 
hollow. A hard surface is of small moment, pro- 
vided it is kept well moistened by rain or by means 
of the watering-pot. The soil for exhibition Onions 
is prepared about the month of October. A piece of 
ground being selected, a spit is dug out, and 6 to 
8 inches in depth of good mellow manure is placed 
upon the subsoil, after being well forked up and 
loosened; then the spit from the adjoining svil is 
laid upon the manure, and so the work goes on until 
the whole piece is prepared. This is allowed to 
remain until January, when a good coat of soot is 
laid upon the surface, and it serves the double pur- 
pose of destroying insects and fertilising the Onions, 
Tn two or three days, if the weather is favourable, the 
surface is gently forked over, and made firm. It is 
then ready for the plants raised from seed, sown in 
pans or boxes in January, and they are transplanted 
to the beds. If the spring proves dry, the young 
plants are well watered, so that no check is received 
from drought, and throughout the summer no check 
is put upon the use of the watering-pot ; and a daily 
supply almost is given, whether or not it promises to 
rain. 

Top-dressing is followed by some growers, and 
eschewed by others. Mr. Wingrove, of Rousham 
Park, one of the best growers for exhibition in the 
present day, uses as a top-dressing manure from a 
spent Mushroom bed; but another, equally success- 
ful, never top-dresses, but waters abundantly. 

One grower, who has to deal with a light soil of a 
shallow nature, uses for manure good fresh cow-dung, 
which he regards as more cooling and lasting, but he 
never top-dresses, preferring that the roots of the 
Onions should go downwards instead of rising to 
the surface, as the Onions are likely to suffer in hot 


dry weather in consequence, unless abundantly 
watered. R. D, 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


————— eed 


Bugs ror Forcinc.—The first lots of these should 
now be put in. When very early flowering is 
desired it is much better to plant early than to sub- 
ject the bulbs to hard forcing later on, as the flowers 
will have more substance and will last longer in a cut 
state if they have not been forced too much. In putting 
them in consideration should be given as to whetlier 
they are merely grown for the production of cut 
flowers or are to be used as decorative plants. If 
for the former purpose then boxes will be more suit- 
able than pots. These boxes should be about 
6 inches deep, and of such a length and breadth as 
is most convenient ; but for decorative purposes pots 
had better be employed. <A practice which largely 
prevails in the market trade is to first putall the 
bulbs in boxes, and when they have made a little 
growth, transferring them to pots, when, by selecting 
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and putting together those which are at about the same 
stage of development, very even nicely filled pots 
may be had. This method gives excellent results 
for market purposes, but where the longevity of the 
flowers is of first importance they are better grown 
from the first in the flowering pots, having in each 
lot as many bulbs as can be conveniently got in ; 
6-inch pots are a favourite size. In filling the boxes 
no more room need be left between the bulbs than 
is just sufficient to allow of a thin layer of soil being 
placed round them. In both cases the bulbs should 
be planted so as to be just covered with the soil, 
which is best when of a rich loamy nature with 
plenty of sharp sand init. Avoid the use of rank 
or half-decayed manure in the compost; it has a 
tendency to cause the roots to decay. 

After planting the bulbs the boxes or pots should 
be placed on a dry or well drained bottom, and 
covered over with cocoa-nut fibre refuse, coal-ashes, 
or similar material, to the depth of several inches. 
If the soil has been properly moist when the bulbs 
were put in, it rarely happens that watering will be 
required until after they are removed from the 
plunging material; but if it is thought they are 
getting too dry, a slight damping of the plunging 
material will be sufficient. 

The bulbs which should have immediate atten- 
tion are the early white Roman MHyacinths, the 
Paper-white and double Roman Narcissus, which, 
with comparatively little forcing, may be had in 
flower by November. Of late years Narcissi or Daf- 
fodils have come to the front, and large quantities 
are now forced into flower in the winter, which, in the 
case of the earlier sorts, such as pallidus prxcox, 
may be had not much behind the Roman Hyacinths. 
But although pallidus precox is exceedingly neat, 
early, and useful, it is in the large trumpet sections 
that the most noble-looking flowers are to be found 
—such as Ard Righ, Golden Plover, maximus, 
princeps, &c. The Tenby Daffodil, obvallaris, with 
its shortened trumpet and compact habit is an ex- 
cellent thing for forcing. Of the bicolor section 
there are some splendid forms, such as Empress and 
Horsfieldi, bicolor, and the broad-leayed Emperor 
and Rugilobus; of whiter Daffodils there are the 
various forms of moschatus, cernuus, and tortuosus ; 
of the incomparabilis, Nonsuch or Peerless varieties 
Leedsii, Princess Mary, albidus, and Stella, are well 
known varieties. Then there are the Jonquilla, 
Poeticus, and Polyanthus Narcissus groups, from 
which large selections might be made. If these 
Daffodils are got in at once, they should, if treated 
similarly to the Roman and Italian Hyacinths, be fit 
to fill their places as they go over; in any case there 
should be no difficulty in their being plentiful by 
Christmas. 

Violets—Young plants which were put in in the 
early part of the season, and which have since been 
grown on in the nursery quarters, should now be 
placed in their winter-flowering position. If this 
operation is delayed much later the plants will not 
have time enough to thoroughly establish them- 
selyes before the dull short days are on us. A 
capital place in which to grow them is in an 
ordinary garden frame; and if a slight bottom-heat 
for a short time after planting can be had so much 
the better, a small quantity of fresh fermenting 
material being best. It sometimes happens that the 
heat has not quite gone out of the frames in which 
Melons have been grown; and if such can be had, 
they will do very well; moreover, they would not 
require fresh moulding over, as the soil would not be 
exhausted. In any case, having prepared the frames 
there should be not less than about 8 inches deep of 
good loam inclined to be heavy rather than 
light; spread it evenly, and make it tolerably 
firm. All being now ready, carefully lift the plants 
in the nursery, with as much soil as possible ad- 
hering to the ball of roots. Plant them firmly in 
rows in the frames, allowing from 6—8 inches 
between the rows and plants, according to their size. 
After planting give them a good watering, but avoid 
watering all over with a rough rose, as this plasters 


down the surface of the bed and renders it uncon-. 


genial to the growth of the plants—rather water 
them individually ; and unless the weather should 
prove extra dry, it rarely happens that much future 
watering is required. Ifthe weather be cold or wet, 
the sashes may be kept over them, but always giving 
plenty of air—indeed, if the weather is fine, the 
sashes may be kept off, but again putting them on 
as the autumn advances, until in winter very little 
watering or airing will be required. If they are 
grown in pots the treatment is practically the same 
—merely plunging the pots in the frames instead of 
planting them out; they can then be removed from 


the frames as required, 32-sized pots being a very 
suitable size to use. ‘The double sorts” are best 
adapted for this purpose; perhaps the best of them 
is Marie Louise, but some prefer the white Comte 
de Brazzas, and others the Neapolitan or Parma 
Violets. F. Ross, Bletchingley. 


SOCIETIES. 


——— 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Aucusr 14,—Last Tuesday’s show was evidently 
influenced by the holiday time, as it was the smallest 
exhibition yet held in the Drill Hall. Messrs. Paul 
& Son and Mr. T. 8. Ware were the leading ex- 
hibitors before the Floral Committee, and Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons’ and Mr. Walker’s collections of 
Gooseberries were points of interest in the fruit 
section. 

Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. W. Wilks, J. Fraser, J. Walker, H. Herbst, 
W. Goldring, W. Holmes, C. Pilcher, H. Ballantyne, 
J. Dominy, J. O’Brien, E. Hill, G. Paul, C. Noble, 
and Dr. M. T. Masters. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, contributed a large 
collection of cut flowers of hardy herbaceous plants, 
and also nine boxes of cut Roses containing some 
very creditable blooms of the usual popular exhibition 
varieties. The blooms were of large size, well 
coloured, and in very fair condition. Among 
the best blooms were the following varieties :— 
Paul Néron (large), Victor Verdier, Madame Cusin 
(good colour), W. A. Richardson, Bruce Hindlay, 
Madame Ch. Wood, Comtesse de Rosebery, and 
Captain Christy. There were several varieties of 
Carnations and Picotees, among which Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole, a terra-cotta coloured flower, stood out con- 
spicuously. Autumn flowering Phloxes and Poppies 
in variety made abrightshow. A mass of flowers of 
Campanula carpatica was very attractive, and so also 
were the flowers of Polemonium Richardsoni and 
Arnebia echoides. Centaureas were numerous ; 
there were C. macrocephala, which makes a 
fine show in the border, but is somewhat 
unwieldy when cut; CC. ruthenica, smaller ; 
and C. montana, a very useful one. Other good 
plants were Montbretia Pottsii; Geum coccineum, 
very bright; several Potentillas; Harpalium rigi- 
dum ; Ginothera speciosa, white, very faintly suffused 
with rose ; and Gypsophila paniculata, which is very 
useful for intermingling with more heavy flowers in 
epergnes, &c. 

From the Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, Mr. 
T. S. Ware contributed a group of cut flowers of a 
varied nature. The most conspicuous object was a 
salmon-pink variety of Papaver orientale, which was 
awarded a First-class Certificate under the name of 
Blushing Queen. There was also a specimen of 
the typical plant. Shirley and Iceland Poppies and 
Phloxes made a gay display. A Canna, named 
Victor Hugo, deserves attention ; it is rich red, with 
deep red-brown spots, and the leaves are flushed 
with the same colour. C. Hippolyte Flandrin was 
also shown, rich yellow and orange-brown spots, and 
as shown of a very dwarf habit. Other noteworthy 
plants were Lilium elegans, Batemanniz, L. cana- 
dense, L. c. rubra, Milla biflora, Iris Keempferi vars., 
Monarda didyma, Pentstemon heterophyllus (?), 
with very pretty bright blue flowers, freely pro- 
duced; and Ferraria undulata, a singular-looking 
Trid. 

G. F. Wilson, Esq., Heatherbank, Weybridge, 
showed a few interesting plants, as Gentiana ascle- 
piadea, in white and blue forms; G. ornata, a small- 
flowered species, and the pretty little Stenogaster 
concinna, with Gesnera-like flowers of white with 
the two upper lobes of the corolla lilac; also Lilium 
longifolium and a white Maurandya, from the Sand- 
wich Isles. The old-fashioned white Rose, La Biche, 
was represented by a large boxful of cut blooms 
from Mr. J. Walker, Thame. Its chief merit lies in 
its floriferous nature. 

A few double tuberous Begonias came from Messrs. 
H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, C. Showell being 
the finest flower, it is rich rose, and the plant shown 
bore a flower quite 4 inches in diameter, of very fine 
form. Mrs. Cornwallis West, rich yellow flushed 
with salmon on the centre segments; and Mr. F. 
Jenkins, pale sulphur, were also good forms. 

From the Royal Gardens, Kew, there were sent 
Mucuna imbricata, a leguminous plant, which was 
shown at South Kensington last year and attracted 


considerable attention, with its racemes of large 
purple-black flowers (about 2 inches in length) ; 
Pereskia bleo, with pink Rose-like flowers not 
frequently seen in bloom; Eucomis bicolor, green, 
edged with purple, and the stem spotted with the 
same—a very pretty flower; Littonia modesta was 
also shown. 

Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, showed a 
stand of Carnations and Picotees, exhibiting well 
grown flowers; Terra Cotta, Annie Douglas, and 
Dorothy being the best blooms. 

A collection of numerous varieties of Iris Kemp- 
feri came from Mr. W. Gordon, Twickenham, em- 
bracing a great range of colour, and all of large size. 
One of a purple-lilac colour, and another similar 
but with a white centre to each segment, were good. 
Also Coquette, rich blue; Red Gauntlet, white, with 
lilac margin; and The Bride, pure white. He also 
had Lilium Leichtlinii. 

Lelia elegans was sent by Malcolm S. Cooke, Esq., 
Kingston Hill (gr., Mr. Cullimore), with two spikes 
of richly coloured flowers. 

Odontoglossum crispum, Heaton variety, a form with 
large brown spots, was sent by Mr. J. Charlsworth, 
Heaton, Bradford. He also had Bifrenaria cornuta. 

The new hybrid Cypripedium Charles Canham, 
recently fully described in our columns, came from 
Mr. Cowley, gr. to F. G. Tautz, Esq., Studleigh 
House, Shepherd’s Bush, W. The sepal is green- 
brown with a white margin, petals lilac-purple with 
a hairy edge, lip green with brown suffusion, the 
flower being of good size. 

Messrs. H. Low & Co., Clapton, showed two small 
Cypripediums, one called C. concolor Regnieri and 
the other C. ¢c. unicolor, pure pale yellow; and a well 
flowered plant of Oncidium splendidum came from 
G. C. Raphael, Esq., Castle Hill, Englefield Green, 
Staines (gr. Mr. W. Swan). 

Messrs. R. P. Ker & Sons, Aigburth Nursery, 
Liverpool, sent Croton Aigburth Gem, which 
resembles interruptus, but is rich crimson wth green 
blotches, while the young foliage is yellowish; it is a 
very pretty new Croton, justly deserving the certifi- 
cate awarded. A similar award was made to Messrs. 
J. Laing & Sons, Forest Hill, S. E., for a Carnation, 
R. H. Elliott, yellow ground with rich crimson 
flakes, and good in form. 

Mr. W. Williams, Walcot Nursery, Ryde, sent two 
good border Carnations. Mr. G. Davidson, Amman- 
ford, South Wales, showed a white Lobelia; Miss 
Hope, a large-flowered sort, of tall habit; and a blue- 
and-white one,—a sport from Bluebeard—came from 
Mr. T. Williams, Devizes. Mr. R. Dean, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, showed Phloxes, Stocks, Carnations, 
&c., the Mauve Beauty, double Stock, showing very 
well, and Rosa alba was a delicate rose Phlox. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, Crawley, Sussex, had a 
wire frame suitable for displaying a bunch of single 
Dahlias, Narcissi, &c. 


First-crass CERriricatEs. 


Papaver orientale var. Blushing Queen, from Mr. 
T.S. Ware. : 

Croton Aigburth Gem, from Messrs. Ker & Son. 

Carnation B. H. Elliot, from Messrs. Laing & 
Mather. 

Begonia C. Showell, from Messrs. H. Cannell & 
Sons, 

Mepats. 

Silver-gilt Banksian.—To Messrs. Paul & Sons, 
for collection of cut flowers. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Mr. T. S. Ware, for collec- 
tion of cut flowers. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: “I. F. Rivers, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. W. Warren, R. D. Blackmore, G. W. Cum- 
mins, J. Cheal, J. Lee, W. Marshall, A. H. Pearson, 
J. Smith, and J. Wright. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, showed a col- 
lection of about a hundred dishes of Gooseberries, 
also a few cordon trees in fruit, and a few dishes of 
other fruit, as La Constante Currant, very large ; 
Citron des Carmes Pears, Waterloo Strawberry, 
Early Julien, Irish Peach, and Red and White Jun- 
eating Apples. Of the Gooseberries it is difficult to 
select any for special mention. We laid before our 
readers last year illustrations and remarks on a se- 
lection of the best varieties, most of which were 
shown on this occasion. ‘The fruits were remark- 
ably clean and plump. Some of the best examples 
shown were Ironmonger, London, Warrington, 
Yellow Champagne, Railway, Telegraph, Thumper, 
Pitmaston Green Gage, Village Green, &c. 
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Mr. J. Walker, Thame, and Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Cheshunt, also each contributed an extensive col- 
lection of Gooseberries composed of the favourite 
varieties. 

A box of eighteen very fine examples of Peach 
Royal George were shown by Mr. J. Chambers, 
Westlake Nursery, Isleworth. 

An instance of the effect of manuring on Apples 
was shown by Mr. W. Roupell, Roupell Park, S.E., 
who had the Gladstone Apple in its ordinary feorm— 
green with red mottling, and again of a bright red 
colour, the latter fruit being from a tree to which a 
dressirg of soot and Jime had been applied; both 
were grown on the Paradise stock. Red Juneating 
and Early Harvest were also shown, the latter a 
bright green round Apple of medium size. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons had specimens of Fay’s 
Prolific Currant, a large red fruit, very freely pro- 
duced. W. M. Baker, Esq., Hasfield Court, 
Gloucester (gr., Mr. Asplin), and Mr. Cap, gr. to 
Mr. W. G. Blair, Northcroft, Englefield Green, each 
showed Melons. Pea Mitchford Hero, came from Mr. 
T. Bunyard, Poplar Hill, Horningsea, Cambridge, a 
large pod, well filled. 

From the Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, were sent 
three varieties of Figs, which were De la Madeleine, 
Boutard, and Peine Dure, all good fruits, Plums St. 
Btienne and Prince of Wales, Cherry Madeleine and 
Montmorency 4 courte queue, and Apples Red and 
White Astrachan, and White Transparent, all being 
capital examples. 

Mepat. 


Silver Banksian.—To Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
for collection of Gooseberries. 


Corp Srorace or Frvir. 


At the conclusion of the sitting a special sub- 
committee was appointed to investigate the effect of 
cold storage on fruit, the following gentlemen being 
nominated :—Messrs. J. Lee, T. F. Rivers, J. Wright, 
J. Smith, Dr. Hogg, W. Marshall, H. J. Veitch, J. 
Cheal, D. Tallerman, and A. F. Barron. The experi- 
ments and investigations are to be carried out in 
connection with the Leadenhall Market Cold Storage 
Co., Limited (D. Tallerman), 794, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. This is an important phase of fruit 
marketing, and one which the Society does well to 
investigate. 


THE OXFORD CARNATION AND 
PICOTEE UNION. 


Tuts exhibition took place as usual in Mr. E. 8, 
Dodwell’s garden in the Stanley Road, Oxford, and 
proved to be of much more extensive and satisfactory 
a character than was anticipated. There were a large 
number of flowers staged for competition, and while 
many exhibited the effects of the season, there were 
yet some very fine blooms, many of the Picotees 
being fine and highly finished. Mr. Dodwell stated 
that a very abnormal growth had been experienced 
under very abnormal conditions, and he, in the whole 
length of his experience, never remembered such a 
July as that of the present year. A much larger 
tent than is usual was required to accommodate all 
the flowers, and in addition, Mr. Dodwell had some- 
thing like 3400 pots in his Carnation-houses in 
glorious bloom, including a great many new yellow 
grounds of rare promise. The judging over, a party 
of some sixty persons sat down to luncheon in Cowley 
St. John’s High |School, under the Presidency of the 
Mayor of Oxford—a good number of ladies being 
present. In the evening the usual meeting of sub- 
scribers was held, and the lines laid down upon which 
the Union should proceed in 1889. 


Carnations—In the class for twelve blooms of 
Carnations, dissimilar, flakes and bizarres, eight 
prizes being offered, there were eleven competitors, 
Mr. Martin Rowan, Manor Street, Clapham, being 
placed 1st with a remarkably good lot, considering 
the season, the blooms reading from left to right as 
tollows :—S.B. Robert Lord, P.P.B. Sarah Payne, 
S.F. John Witham, R.F. Jessica, C.B. Master Fred, 
S.B. Fred, P.F. George Melville, P.P.B. Rifleman, 
S.F. Thomas Tomes, P.P.B. William Skirving. S.B. 
Admiral Curzon, and R.F. Rob Roy. 2nd, Mr. J. 
Lakin, Temple Cowley, also with some fine flowers, 
ecnsisting of P.F. Sarah Payne, S.F. Tom Lord, C.B. 
Captain Owen, very fine; S.H. Robert Lord, S.F. 
Seedling, R.F. Sybil, S.F. Alderman Buckell, P.P.B. 
Dr. Symonds, C.B. Master Fred, S.B. Admiral Cur- 
zon, P.P.B. Joseph Lakin, and S.B. Robert Houl- 
grave; 3rd, Mr. R. Sydenham, Birmingham; 4th, 
Mr. George Chaundy, Oxford; 5th, Mr. W. L. 
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Walker, Reading; 6th, Mr. Arthur Brown, Bir- 
mingham. 

In the class for six blooms of flakes or bizarres, 
dissimilar, there were eighteen competitors for nine 
prizes, and here Mr. Tom Lord, Todmorden, was Ist, 
with R.F. Sybil, P.F. James Douglas, C.B. J. D. 
Hestall, S.F. William Mellor, C.B. Master Fred, and 
S.B. Robert Lord. 2nd, Mr. C. Phillips, Reading, 
with P.F. James Douglas, S.F. Alisemond, a very 
promising flower; R.F. Rob Roy, S.B. Admiral 
Curzon, S.B. Robert Lord, and C.B. John Harland. 
3d, Mr. John Whitham ; 4th, Mr. W. Bacon, Derby; 
5th, Mr. C. Henwood, Reading; 6th, Mr. S. Barlow, 
Manchester. 

Picotees—In the class for twelve blooms, dissimilar, 
there were eleven competitors, and here Mr. M. 
Rowan was Ist, with a very good lot, though some 
of the blooms showed signs of roughness. The 
varieties were H. Rose E. Mrs. Payne, L.P.E. Clara 
Penson, H. Red E. Mrs. Dodwell, L. Rose E. Nellie, 
H.P.E. Muriel, H. Rose E. Edith D’Ombrain, L.P.E. 
Jessie, H. Scarlet E. Mrs. Sharpe, L. Rose E. 
Thomas William, H. Red E. J. B. Bryant, L.P.E. 
Elsie Grace, and H.P.E. Alliance. 2nd, Mr. Joseph 
Lakin, with H. Scarlet E. Mrs. Sharpe, L.P.E. 
Jessie, L. Rose E. Orlando, H.P.E. Zerlina, L.P.E. 
Mrs. Nicholay, H. Rose E. Seedling, H. Red E. 
Brunnette, H. Rose E. Seedling, H.P.E.! Amy Rob- 
sart, H. Rose E. Seedling, L.P.E. Ann Lord, and 
H. Red E. Mrs. Dodwell. 3rd, Mr. R. Sydenham ; 
4th, Mr. George Chaundy; 5th, Mr. A. Brown; 6th, 
Mr. W. L. Walker. 

In the class for six blooms there were twenty ex- 
hibitors for nine prizes; here Mr. Tom Lord was Ist, 
with fine blooms of H. Scarlet E. Mrs. Sharp, 
H. Red E. Mrs. Dodwell, L. Rose E. Mrs. Gegge, 
L.P.E. Mrs. Gorton, H.P.E. Amy  Robsart, 
and L. Rose E. Miss Gorton, 2nd, Mr. John Whit- 
ham, with H. Red E. John Smith, L. Rose E. Miss 
Wood, L.P.E. Ann Lord, H.P.E. Alliance, 
H.P.E. Tinnie, and H. Rose E. Lady Holmesdale. 
3rd, Mr. J. Payne; 4th, Mr. A, W. Jones; 5th, Mr. 
Thomas Bower, 6th, Mr. J. S. Hedderly. 

Selfs, Fancies, and Yellow Grounds.—There were 
ten stands of twelve dissimilar blooms in competition 
for eight prizes, the best coming from Mr. W. Reed, 
gr. to George Dodwell, Esq., Oxford, who had very 
fine blooms of The Maestro, crimson, flaked with 
maroon —very fine; Queen of the West, pink; 
Gladys, pink—very fine; Heroine, scarlet ; and some 
very fine seedling fancies and yellow grounds. 2nd, 
Mr. Martin Rowan, with Sir Tony Belch, scarlet, 
flaked with maroon; Annie Douglas, Joe Willet, 
scarlet; Celia, pink; Prince of Orange, Imperator, 
purple; The Governor, Rev. Markham Hill, pale 
scarlet and maroon; Eurydice, deep rose and maroon ; 
Mrs. Genge, pink; Black Knight, maroon; and 
Gladys, pink. 3rd, Mr. George Chaundy; 4th, Mr. 
Joseph Lakin; 5th, Mr. W. L. Walker; and 6th, 
Mr. R. Sydenham. 

Single Blooms.—Carnations.—Of these there were 
large quantities, and the judges had a severe task 
in awarding the prizes. Scarlet Bizarres—1st, 2nd, 
Srd, 4th, and 5th, Mr. Samuel Barlow, with fine 
blooms of his new S.B. Robert Houlgrave. 

Crimson Bizarres.—lst, Mr. T. Lord, with Master 
Fred; 2nd, Mr. J. S. Hedderley, with the same; 
3rd, Mr. C. Phillips, with John Harland; 4th, Mr. 
P. E. Henwood, with Seedling; 5th, Mr. M. Rowan, 
with Master Fred. 

Pink and Purple Bizarres.—lst, Mr. C. Phillips, 
with Faust; 2nd, with Duc d’Aumale; 3rd, with 
William Skirling; 4th, Mr. M. Rowan, with the 
same; 5th, Mr. P. Anstiss, with Seedling. 

Purple Flakes.—I1st, Mr. Hill, with James 
Douglas, ; 2nd, Mr. T. Lord, with Squire Trow; 3rd, 
Mr. J. Whitham, with James Douglas; 4th Mr. 
Storrar, Stranraer, with Sarah Payne; 5th, Mr. C. 
Henwood, with the same. 

Scarlet Flakes—Ist, Mr. J. S. Hedderley, with 
Sportsman; 2nd, Mr. C. Phillips, with Alisemond ; 
83rd, Mr. J. Lakin, with Mrs. Carter; 4th, Mr. W. 
L. Walker, with Alisemond; 5th, Mr. J. S. Hed- 
derley, with Sportsman. 

Rose Flakes.—lst, Mr. J. Lakin, with Lovely 
Mary (new), and 2nd, with the same; 3rd, Mr. M. 
Rowan, with Mrs. Bridgewater; 4th, Mr. T. Hen- 
wood, with Rob Roy; 5th, Mr. M. Rowan, with 
the same. 

Selfs—1st and 2nd, Mr. J. Lakin, with Emma 
Lakin, a grand pure white self; 3rd, Mr. A. Brown, 
with Emily Francis, a fine rose self; 4th, Mr. R. 
Dean, with Germania, yellow self; 5th, Mr. A. Brown, 
with Emily Francis. 

Fancies.—Mr. J. S. Hedderley, with sport from 
Master Fred, rose, faked with maroon ; 2nd, Mr. W. 


Reed, with Maestro, scarlet and maroon; 3rd, Mr. 
Reed, with Mrs. Dodswell, rosy-pink and maroon; 
4th, Seedling of similar character; 5th, Mr. J. 
Bridgewater, with Dr. Guinness, rose and maroon. 

Picotees.—Heavy Red Edge.—Ist, Mr. J. Payne, 
with Brunette ; 2nd, Mr. T. Lord, with Dr. Epps; 
3rd, Mr. J. Payne, with John Smith; 4th, Mr. 
W. L, Walker, with the same; and 5th, with Dr. 
Epps. 

Light Red Edge.—Ist, Mr. C. Phillips, with 
Thomas William ; 2nd, Mr. J. S. Hedderley; and 
ord, Mr. M. Rowan, with the same; 4th, Mr. Rowan, 
with Mrs. Gorton; 5th, Mr. Phillips, with Elsie 
Grace. 

Heavy Purple Edge.—lst, Mr. Reed, with Amy 
Robsart ; 2nd, Mr. J. Bridgewater, with Muriel ; 3rd, 
Mr. T. Anstiss, with Pollie Brazil; 4th and 5th, Mr. 
M. Rowan, with Muriel. 

Light Purple Edge.—Ist, Mr. Rowan, with Baroness 
Burdett Coutts; 2nd, Mr. C. Phillips; 3rd, Mr. J. 
S. Hedderley, with Ann Lord; 4th, Mr. Hedderly, 
with Baroness Burdett Coutts; 5th, Mr. C. Phillips, 
with Mary. 

Heavy Rose Edge.—Ist, Mr. M. Rowan, with Mrs. 
Payne ; 2nd, Mr. J. P. Sharp, with Mrs. Sharp; and 
3rd, with Campannini; 4th and 5th, Mr. Rowan, 
with Mrs. Payne. 

Light Rose Edge.—Ilst and 2nd, Mr. T. Anstiss, 
with Favourite; 3rd, Mr. R. Sydenham, with the 
same; 4th and 5th, Mr. M. Rowan, with Nellie. 

Yellow Picotees—IAst, Mr. W. Reed, with Queen 
of Hearts; 2nd, with Alfred Gray; 3rd, with Al- 
frida; 4th and 5th, with Seedlings. 

The premier Carnation was 8.B. Robert Houl- 
grave, shown by Mr. S. Barlow; the premier Picotee 
was H. Rose E. Mrs. Payne, shown by Mr. M. Rowan ; 
the premier self Emma Lakin, shown by Mr. J, 
Lakin ; and the premier fancy The Maestro, shown 
by Mr. Reed. 

Special prizes were awarded to Mr. Reed, for a 
stand of twelve yellow ground Picotees of Mr. Gyles 
Kilmerry strain, in which the flakes of colour are 
laid on in loncitudinal markings ; and twelve of Mr. 
E. S. Dodwell’s own seedlings, in which the colour 
is laid more upon the petal edges. 

A stand of very fine blooms of the following 
yellow grounds were shown by Mr. Charles Turner, 
Royal Nursery, Slough, viz., Colonial Beauty, Almira, 
Dorothy, Agnes Chambers, Annie Douglas, and 
Terra Cotta, four blooms of each being shown. 

New Flowers.—First-class Certificates of Merit 
were awarded to Mr. Joseph Lakin for White Self 
Mrs. Lakin, and to the same for R.F. Lovely Mary, a 
seedling from Lovely Ann; to Mr. Arthur Brown 
for Pink Self Emily Francis (Johnson); to Mr. J. 
S. Hedderly for Carmine Self Royalty ; and to Mr. 
Thomas Anstiss for H.P.E. Picotee Pollie Brazil, 
raised by the exhibitor; to C.B. Carnation, 
John Harrison, a seedling from BE. S. Dodwell, raised 
by Mr. W. M. Hewitt. of Chesterfield: fine petal 
and colour, and a good grower. 


EXCURSION OF THE ROYAL SCOT- 
TISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


A LARGE contingent of the members of this 
Society left Edinburgh on the 8th inst. for Jedburgh. 
The numbers were increased in the progress of the 
journey, till a party of between forty and fifty mus- 
tered for breakfast in the “ Spread Eagle” Hotel, 
Jedburgh. Among the party were Dr. Cleghorn, 
St. Andrew’s; Mr. James Watt, Carlisle; Mr. M. 
Dunn, Dalkeith Palace Gardens; Mr. John Methven, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Caverhill, factor Monteviot; R. 
V. Kyrke, Esq., Penywern, Mold; Mr. R. A. Meikle, 
factor, Chrichel, Wimborne, Dorsetshire; Mr. D. F. 
Mackenzie, factor, Morton Hall, Midlothian ; Mr. G. 
Dodds, Wentworth; Mr. J. M. Forsyth, Woburn 
Abbey; Mr. J. Kay, Rothesay; Mr. J. Robertson, 
Panmure; Mr. Baxter, Dalkeith; Mr. Erskine, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Buchanan, Penicuik; Mr. Milne, 
Edinburgh; Mr. A. Clark, Linlithgow; Mr. C. M. 
Paterson, New Battle Abbey, &c. 

Breakfast over, the party, under the guidance of 
Mr. Walter Laidlaw, custodian of Jedburgh Abbey, 
inspected the ancient remains of the abbey, and 
other points of historic interest in this border burgh. 
Jedburgh, like most other of the early ecclesiastical 
centres, is somewhat famous for its fruit trees. One 
ancient Pear tree in the convent garden, which was 
formerly attached to the abbey, continues to bear 
good crops of fair fruit, although it is alleged to be 
about 300 years old. Many other features of interest 
to those of archzological bent were pointed out by 
the guide, but arboriculture being the chief object 
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the party had in view, the programme admitted of 
only a brief stay in the town. 

Passing up the Jed Water the attention was 
directed to Lintlee, where the Earl of Richmond 
attacked Sir James Douglas with 10,000 men, but 
the latter turned the sweeping and pliant branches 
of the Birches which abounded in Jed Forest to 
excellent account as a means of defence. Twining 
them together athwart from stem to stem the 
enemy’s horse were thrown into confusion and 
easily routed. Very little of the old forest remains, 
the most notable relics of it being found on the 
estate of Ferniehurst, the property of the Marquis of 
Lothian, before reaching which, however, the party 
passed through the estate of Linthaugh, belonging 
to the Harl of Howie. Here were found some 
remarkable specimens of Black Italian Poplar, com- 
mon Spruce, and Larch. The Poplars are said to 
be 110 years old; the tallest is 125 feet in height, 
with a girth of 13 feet at 3 feet from the ground. 
The largest Spruce, which girthed 10 feet, is eighty- 
five years old. 

On the Ferniehurst estate two of the most remark- 
able relics of the ancient Jed Forest are found. 
Both are Oaks, and are named respectively ‘‘ The 
Capon Tree” and “The King of the Wood.” The 
latter is about 78 feet high, with a girth of 16 feet 
6 inches, and is estimated to contain about 300 cubic 
feet of timber. The former, the top of which suffered 
considerable damage by the snows of the winter of 
1872, has a girth of 26 feet 6 inches at 3 feet from 
the ground, and at 5 feet from the ground 24 feet 
3 inches. At another point of the estate are some 
Lime trees of peculiar character. They are large, 
wide spreading trees, growing in a group of six, with 
an average girth of 16 feet 6 inches, and an average 
height of about 93 feet. But the most remarkable 
feature about them lay in the fantastic character of 
their huge lower limbs which, striking out horizont- 
ally beyond the line of the upper branches, rise 
perpendicularly with considerable bulk and weight 
of timber. In other parts of Ferniehurst clumps of 
Birch and Oak of considerable age are pointed out 
as remains of the ancient forest of Jed, but appear 
rather to be the suckers that may have sprung from 
the stools of the original trees than those them- 
selves. 

Leaving Ferniehurst, Howden Burn was next 
visited, where some fine Scots Firs were inspected, 
the largest of which girthed 8 feet 8 inches, and was 
80 feet high—the bole clean and straight to 50 feet 
high. 

Hartrigge, the seat of Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, was next visited. Among the many fine trees 
in the park were noted a grand specimen of Scots 
Fir, with. finely-balanced tabulated head, the bole 
girthing 10 feet 6 inches. Near the mansion-house 
some Oaks were found to girth 13 feet 10 inches, and 
some Hornbeam girthed 7 feet 10 inches. 

On leaving Hartrigge the party drove on to Mon- 
teviot, the beautiful and extensive seat of the Marquis 
of Lothian. Here lunch was provided for the party 
Fy Lord Lothian, which, in the absence of whom, 
was presided over by Mr. Caverhill, his lordship’s 
agent. A letter from Lord Lothian was read by 
Mr. Caverhill expressing his lordship’s regret that 
he could not personally receive the visitors. After 
lunch the party proceeded to inspect the extensive 
park, and its wealth of trees and shrubs. 

The river Teviot winds eastward through the park 
a little to the south of the mansion, its banks 
adorned with widespread lawns, shrubbery, and 
flower gardens, all in good taste, and enriched 
with grand clumps and individual specimens of 
the usual classes of park trees. The greater 
part of the plantations are comparatively young, 
having been planted by the present Marquis and his 
predecessor, while the late Marchioness also con- 
tributed largely to the development of the picturesque 
beauty of the place by her excellent taste in arbori- 
culture. 

Among the more interesting specimen trees noted 
was an Abies Pinsapo on the terrace west of the 
Mansion, supposed to have been planted about 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, the bole of which 
girthed 5 feet 9 inches, and the height was 38 feet. 
An Abies nobilis in the flower garden, of about the 
same age as the last named has a girth of 5 feet 
1 inch, and is 50 feet high ; and near by this stood a 
grand A. Douglasii, having a spread of branches of 
35 feet, and a height of 47 feet. These three Coni- 
fers are all of the same age. A remarkable Weeping 
Ash in the same part of the grounds had a spread of 
branches of 30 feet, and a height of 20 feet. 

The visitors returned to their hotel to dine, being 
much impressed with the picturesque scenery they 


had witnessed during the day, particularly with the 
extensive panorama they viewed from the top of 
Peniel Heugh, a lofty eminence within Monteviot 
Park, which commands a magnificent view of the 
valleys of the Teviot, the Tweed, and the Jed, and 
seven of the border counties, including that of 
Northumberland. 

The company dined in the “Spread Eagle ” Hotel, 
Jedburgh, Dr. Cleghorn in the early part of the 
evening occupying the chair, Mr. James Watt suc- 
ceeding on his retirement. Messrs. Dunn and Kyrke 
acted as croupiers. Among the topics discussed at 
the dinner Mr. Watt alluded to the disposal of the 
surplus still lying in the hands of the Executive 
Council of the Edinburgh Industrial Exhibition of 
1886. The Council had apparently a difficulty in 
deciding what to do with the surplus, which amounted 
to several thousands of pounds, and he suggested 
that it should be put to establishing a Forestry 
School in Edinburgh. 

Leaving Jedburgh the following morning the excur- 
sionists drove to Ancrum, the seat of Sir W. Scott, 
Bart., a finely timbered park of limited extent where 
some remarkable Limes, Elms, purple and common 
Beech, and other ordinary classes of park trees 
abound. Several Limes were remarkable for their 
dimensions. The largest had a girth of 18 feet 
11 inches, and the smallest girth was 15 feet. These, 
with their mighty spreading tops of 80 or more feet, 
were considered by the arboriculturists worth a day’s 
march to see. 

Leaving Ancrum, a drive of about 7 miles along 
the banks of the Teviot, brought the party to the 
“ Craggs” entrance to Minto grounds, the seat of the 
Earl of Minto. Here there were no relics of old 
forests to excite the curious in tree lore, but there 
was to be found instead, on every hand, to the extent 
of about 1000 acres, as grand evidence of arboricul- 
ture as is to be found in the South of Scotland. 
The park is one of the most picturesque of a most 
picturesque county. The chief attraction in the 
woodlands were the Larches, which here, alike in 
numbers and in size, rival the famous Larches of 
Dunkeld, Perthshire. The older trees are in the 
beautiful glen which traverses the park from north 
to south. They were planted in 1736, the greatest 
girth taken was 12 feet 1 inch, the greatest 
height 135 feet, with about 80 feet of clear, almost 
untapered stem. Younger trees on other parts of 
the estate, of about eighty years of age, promise 
by their luxuriance and health to perpetuate the 
fame of Minto for its Larches. But many other 
kinds of trees thrive equaliy well here. To give 
dimensions would be tedious, but some magnificent 
Silver Firs should not be passed over. The largest 
of these girthed 11 feet 9 inches, and was 120 feet 
in height. 

From Minto the party passed through Denholm 
Dean, a, beautiful wooded glen, by the southern bank of 
the Teviot, on to Cavers, the seat of Captain Palmer 
Douglas, and thence to Hawick where they took tea, 
and several of the excursionists returned to their 
respective destinations. 

At Cavers one notable Ash was pointed out, which 
is locally known as the “Pope Tree.” It is said to 
be 300 years old, and is 16 feet girth, the top, how- 
ever being much mutilated. 


TRENTHAM HORTICULTURAL. 


Juty 26.—This Society held its first annual exhi- 
bition in Trentham Gardens, by the kind permission of 
the Duke of Sutherland. Although many years ago 
the horticultural exhibition at Trentham was among 
the first events of the kind in the northern portion 
of the county, in recent times the show had been 
abandoned, ‘This season a new Trentham Horti- 
cultural Society was formed, and met with; very 
favourable support. The Marquis of Stafford became 
its President ; the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Ronald 
Gower, Duchess of Sutherland, and others became 
patrons. The weather, after a somewhat threaten- 
ing morning, was fine in the afternoon, and between 
7000 and 8000 persons attended. On entering the 
marquee the visitor as struck by the groups of 
ornamental foliaged and flowering plants, arranged 
for effect, which ran along each side of the marquee, 
and terminated at the end with a fine collection 
from Trentham Gardens, including a display of choice 
Orchids, which were disposed among Ferns. Other 
groups also contained fine plants, and considerable 
taste had been shown in the arrangement, one of the 
most conspicuous being that of W. Thompson, Esq., 
Walton Grange, Stone, who had good Orchids. 
In the cut flower division the chief feature was the 


Roses sent by Messrs. B. R. Cant, Colchester ; stands 
of Carnations and Picotees came from Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough. Messrs. Laing & Sons, Forest Hill, 
contributed a selection of Begonias and Caladiums, 
&c. Mr. Blair, Trentham Gardens, was mainly instru- 
mental in organising the Society, and he alsomanaged 
the show. a 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


AMELANCHIER oOLIGocaRPA, Garden and Forest, 
July 18. 

Anuettonium Lewinu, Hennings, Gartenflora, 
August.—A Mexican Cactaceous plant with very 
thick fleshy root, contracted stem, tufted succulent 
leaves, with spines at the tip, surrounding a dome- 
shaped flower-stalk, with numerous pale rose flowers. 
The whole plant measures only about 3 inches 
across. 

Appte Rep Asrraxan,. Bulletin d Arboriculture, 
July. i 

Bxrconia GERANIOIDES, Bulletino della R. Sociéta 
Toscana di Orticultura, July.—Natal. Acaulescent, 
flowers white. 

Brconta Guorre DE Lucerne.—llustrierte Monats- 
hefte, July.--A cross between Begonia Frederick 
Schlegel and B. corallina. 

Carrieya Harrison1z viotaces, Orchid Album, 
t. 333. 

Carrizya WaRrnert, Revue de Horticulture Belge. 
—August. 

Cuerry, Royate Hirive (Harty Royat), May 
Dux, Bulletin d’ Arboriculture Belge, August. 

Cyprirepium AmEsIANUM (VILLOSUM X VENUSTUM), 
Orchid Album, t. 340. 

Denpropium Fyrczanum roseum, Orchid Album, 
t. 336. 

DENDROBIUM MACROPHYLLUM, Orchid Album, t. 839. 

Hasrantraus Newari, Garden, August 4. 

Hovrtera Brockiesurstiana, Orchid Album, t. 
337. 

Opvonrociossum VuysTexEanum), Orchid Album, 
t. 334, 

Putox Srevrarim, Garden and Forest, July 25. 

Potyconum BALDscHuANICcUM, Regel, Gartenjlora, 
t. 1278.—A climber; leaves cordate, ovate, acnte ; 
flowers numerous, small, pink, in branching panicles. 
Native of Bokkara. 

Rost, Louis van Hourre, H.P., Revue de l Horti- 
culture Belge.—August. 

ScuompurcE1a unDULATA, Orchid Album, t. 335. 

VANDA LAMELLATA Boxarui, Orchid Album, t. 
338. 

ZYGOPETALUM BRACHYPETALUM 6, STENOPETALUM, 
Fegel.— A variety differing from the type in its 
narrow segments and five-ribbed disc. 


COLONIAL NOTES. 


ite qataigt 
QUEENSLAND. 


Rocxuampron Boranic Garpens.—The establish- 
ment of the botanic gardens was contemplated 
from the time when the town was first surveyed, as 
the original plans show various sites were set 
apart for gardens and public parks. In 1872 the 
reserve of 100 acres, with a frontage to the Murray 
Lagoon, was selected as the most suitable. The lagoon 
ensures a permanent supply of good water, and the 
soil is light sandy loam, of good depth, and very 
easily worked. The then Premier, now Chief Justice 
of Queensland, Sir Charles Lilly, approved of the 
selection, and has always taken an interest in the 
progress of the gardens. At a meeting of trustees 
held in September, 1873, the present Superintendent, 
Mr. J. S. Edgar, was appointed. A few weeks after- 
wards a contract for fencing was let, the clear- 
ing of the land of the indigenous scrub was com- . 
menced at the same time, and within a short period 
6 acres were cleared and securely fenced. This 
piece has been used for nursery and experimental 
work, tropical fruits and economic plants generally 
receiving special attention. So far the results have 
been very gratifying. Most of the valuable fruits of 


Avevust 18, 1888.] 
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the Tropics find a congenial home in our climate, 
Mangos—of which there are over twenty varieties in 
the gardens—and many other trees bear good crops 


annually. 

As soon as the nursery had been well started, the 
general clearing and laying out of the reserve was 
taken in hand. Most of the ground was heavily 
timbered, with scrub underneath, which made the 
clearing a tedious and expensive affair. The funds 
at the disposal of the trustees not being sufficient to 
clear it all at once, tracks for the main avenues were 
cleared and planted with suitable trees. The row of 
Bunya Bunya (Araucaria Bidwillii) on each side of 
the centre walk are well grown trees for their age. 
Some of them have already reached a height of 
40 feet. The Banyan (Ficus bengalensis) in twelve 
years have a spread of branches 60 feet in diameter. 
The finest sight in the gardens is undoubtedly the 
avenue of Cocoa-nuts (Cocos nucifera), in fruit, with 
stems from 10 to 20 feet high. The leaves meet 
overhead. The parallel borders in which they are 
grown are 20 feet wide, and are closely planted with 
Crotons. Between 400 and 500 plants were required 
to fill the borders. The shade given by the leaves of 
the Cocoa-nuts is sufficient to preserve the bright 
colours of the Crotons during the hot summer 
months. There are about forty varieties in the col- 
lection, and when in full leaf the display is very much 
admired by visitors. Large sheds have been erected, 
and coyered with 3 x 1 inch hardwood battens, 2 inches’ 
space being left between each. In these plant- 
houses all plants can be grown for which hothouses 
are required in colder climates. The only glass 
structures in use are a few propagating frames. 

To fresh arrivals from Europe during our winter 
and spring months it is always a matter of surprise 
to see home vegetables and their favourite annuals 
growing side by side with Mangos, Jack Fruit, Pine- 
apples, Tamarinds, Cocoa-nuts, Coffee, Bananas, &c. ; 
yet each year is proving more clearly that there are 
few annual plants of the temperate zone of com- 
mercial value that cannot be grown in Central 
Queensland during the cool season, 

Fruits of tropical and subtropical countries have 
been well tested. Appended is a list of the most 
prominent that have been successfully fruited. [A 
list of about fifty tropical fruits was appended, which 
the aes of our space forbid us from printing. 
Ep. 

The majority of these fruits are best adapted for 
the coast country. The finest Grapes are grown 
inland at elevations of 1000 feet and upwards. 
Large areas on the Peak Downs, Springsen, and on 
the Drummond range, are well suited for the cultiva- 
tion of the Grape Vine. The winter is cold enough 
to allow the plants to go to rest in the season for two 

- or three months, which they never do near the coast. 
In these inland districts good Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apples, and Pears have been grown, but no systematic 
experiments have been made to find out the varieties 
of these fruits best suited to theclimate. Unless the 
Goyernment take up the matter, and start small 
experimental gardens on some elevated position 
inland, not much progress will be made in this 
direction. There is not the slightest doubt that 
Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, American 
Plums, Pears, Apples, Date Plums, Quinces, and 
other fruits can be grown in Central Queensland, 
but a large amount of experimental work will have 
to be done to find out the right sort to plant, and the 
proper site to plant them in. Coffee, Arrowroot 
Tapioca, Ginger, Olives, and many more plants of 
commercial value, grow easily here, but the high 
prices of labour will prevent their cultivation to any 
extent for some time. Fifty species of Palms have 
been introduced into the gardens. Some of the first 
planted are fine specimens. In a few years the 
collection of Palms will be one of the features of the 
place. Rockhampton. 


THE WEATHER, 


SS 

MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 25. (AVERAGE 
OF FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Aug. 19... ace 619.8. |TAUS. 2orsie Bas wees OLD 
Se site cea OL a, ist 4 cies ankie Adame) Noe 
pF LER es nalestean aad GLS5 % 20ihe sae ses G190 
a.” ee = w» 619.4 | Mean forthe week ... 61°.4 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
$a (8a 
Above or | 5 B BS iS 
DISTRIOTS. below the!) “4 | “4 [59 |39 
Mean for) &3 | RS HS S/S 85 
the week) [BE Na Sans es 
ending | 52/28 [aa s(agec 
Aug. 13. 4° 3? Bo a 
> 
68 |28 
ae |8& 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScoTLanD, N. ... | 2 below 78 0 |— 186/+ 201 
1. ScornanD, E. ... | 0 (aver.)| 101 QO |— 347/+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 1 above | 124 0 |— 367|/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. 3 above | 156 o |— 275/+ 154 
4, MmpLanp Cos. .,. | 2 above | 146 0 |— 338)/+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. 2 above | 148 0 |— 374|/+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 0 (aver.)| 106 0 |— 255)+- 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 0 (aver.)| 127 0 |— 276)/+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 0 (aver.)| 128 0 |— 348)+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. 1 below | lll 0 |— 233)+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. «» | l above | 126 0 |— 209/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 0 (aver.))) 139 O |— 285/+ 154 
BRIGHT 
RAINFALL. SUNSHINE 
Ss 2 b bh 
> 
28. |2s | £4 |23z|252 
DISTRICTS. 2 rt De ae \SS 3\5 oo 
ao Se sl aad ES = 
og 3s, S o Ss o Ss. 
= 25 | god eS 2 ==) a 
sae oan | Bo foales 
“2 a |p Hn/o5 
a 4 a ae 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Tus. 
0. ScoTtanD, N. .., | 4 more 146 | 22.7] 8 29 
1. ScoTLanD, E. 3 less 128 | 18.8 11 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 4 less 118 | 17.3] 27 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 5 less 120 15.9 39 28 
4, MrpLanp Cos. .,. | 6 less 112 | 15.5] 40 26 
5 ENGLAND, S. 5 less 113} 17.2} 45 27 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 less 121. | 26.0} 15 : 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 3 less 122 | 17.5} 31 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 7 less 123 | 20.1] 28 33 
9. IRELAND, N.... | 1 more 126 | 22.8; 18 28 
10. IRELAND, S. «. | 5 less 115 | 22.8} 28 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 4 less 138 | 18.5 | 57 38 
THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Aug. 13, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has continued cold, rainy, and un- 
seasonable in the north-western and northern parts 
of the kingdom, but in all other districts a decided 
improvement has taken place, fine and dry conditions 
being generally prevalent. 

“The temperature has again been below the mean 
in ‘Scotland, N.,’ and ‘Ireland, N.,’ but in most of 
the other northern and western districts it has just 
equalled the mean, while over the eastern, central, 
and southern parts of England, it has varied from 1° 
to 8° above. The highest of the maxima, which 
were recorded in most places, either on the 9th or 
10th, ranged from 85° in ‘England, S.,’ and ‘ Eng- 
land, E.,’ and 84° in the ‘ Midland Counties,’ to 79° 
in ‘England. N.E.,’ and the ‘ Channel Islands,’ and 
to between 67° and 77° elsewhere. The lowest of 
the minima, which were registered on somewhat 
irregular dates, ranged from 39° to 49° in Scotland, 
and from 44° to 51° over England, while in Ireland 


the minimum was 48°, and in the ‘Channel Islands ’ 
52°. During the night of the 9th—10th the ther- 
mometer did not fall below 63° at several of our 
southern and south-eastern stations, while in London 
the minimum was no lower than 65. 

“The rainfall has been rather more than the mean 
in ‘ Scotland, N.,’ and ‘ Ireland, N.,’ but considerably 
less in other districts. Over eastern, central, and 
southern England the fall has been very slight. 

“ Bright sunshine shows a decided increase over the 
greater part of England, but a decrease over Ireland, 
Scotland, and the west of England. The percentage 
of the possible amount of duration ranged from 8 to 
15 in Scotland, from 18 to 28 in Ireland, and from 27 
to 45 over England. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the 
percentage was 57.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


INTELLIGENT ReEApERS, do PLEASE Note that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PustisHer, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Epiror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Breconta: D.M.C. Your flower had withered when 
we received it; but, so far as we can tell, there 
are many better. 


Buncu or Grapes: F. H. P. Seeing that the growth 
is from one eye we should consider it to be one 
bunch, 


Carnations: C. Lorenz. In spite of the elaborate 
way in which they were packed, these arrived 
utterly shrivelled. A layer of moss should have 
been placed over the flowers. Cotton-wool, though 
so generally adopted, we look on as the worst 
possible packing material. Another time please 
to address the Editor. 


Carnations (Szeptinc): W. W. <A very good lot, 
varied in colour, of-good size and form. 


Cutswick: 7. H. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. Make yourself known, and you 
will be admitted. Strangers, and non-gardeners, 
pay 6d. for admission. You may cut your Aucubas 
now; do not delay too long.—W. C. If you make 
yourself known as a gardener you may be admitted 
without fee on any day except Sunday ; otherwise 
you may have to pay 6d. 


Funeus: B.G. The Giant Puff-ball (Lycoperdon 
giganteum). We suspect the heavy dressing of 
pig-manure with the tan was the cause of the 
decay of the Rhododendrons. We do not think 
the fungus is the cause of the malady. If a slice 
of the fungus be taken when it is still snow-white, 
and fried in batter, it will be found to have a very 
delicate flavour. It is quite harmless, but must 
not be eaten if at all discoloured. 


Insects: Southampton. The insects found in con- 
siderable numbers in a lately-built house as very 
destructive, are a small species of the numerous 
family of Longicorn beetles. They are named 
Obrium minutum. Please send any further parti- 
culars to Professor Westwood, Oxford. W. 


Names or Prants: D. T. 7, Potentilla argyro- 
phylla; 8, Geranium sanguineum var.; 9, Scabiosa 
columbaria var.; 10, Achillea ptarmica,—C, 4. L, 
1, Stachys betonica ; 2, Verbascum lychnitis; 3, 
Digitalis grandiflora; 4, Cephalaria tartarica; 5, 
Digitalis lutea; 6, Inula helenium.—W. £. Dian- 
thus liburnicus; Helichrysum angustifolium. — 
E, Cooper. Iris Robinsoniana, and Fuchsia yen- 
usta. — Sir J, W. 1, Pterocarya caucasica; 2, 
Cladrastis tinctoria, alias Virgilia lutea; 3, Syringa 
Emodi; 4, Abies nobilis; 5, A. magnifica. — 
G. W. W. Rubus chamemorus.—J. 4. M. Hy- 
menocallis littoralis, Salisb, Zeylanicum and 
maritimum belong to Pancratium; the other 
species you mention to Hymenocallis. The two 
genera are quite distinct in fruit and seeds. J. G. 
Baker. —J. MD, 1, Dendrobium Fytcheanum ; 
2, Aérides maculosum. — W. 4. G. 1, Adiantum 
concinnum latum; 2, A. concinnum: the name 
formerly given was a misprint; 3 has a resem- 
blance to an erect form of A. decorum, but it may 
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Jasminum revolutum — yellow flower, 
climber; shrub with lilac bract is Leycesteria 
formosa; small yellow flower with much divided 
leaf is Corydalis lutea; hardy shrub, Hibiscus 
syriacus, alias Althea frutex.— 7. K. § Co. 
Richardia. Double spathed forms of Arum (don’t 
call it a Lily!) are not uncommon. ‘The Poplar 
seems to be the common Aspen (P. tremula).— 
Mrs. H. Asperula eynanchica (Rubiacez), closely 
allied to the Bed-straws (Galium), common on 
limestone downs.—£. C, Broughtonia sanguinea. 
—J. T. D. Euphorbia Lathyris.—Z. J. Spirea 
arieefolia.—L. and B. 1, Melica nutans; 2, Aira 
flexuosa; 3, Juncus maritimus; 4, Carex vesi- 
caria ; 5, Juncus lamprocarpus, Ehr.; 6, Carex 
sylvatica; 7, Sesleria coerulea ; 8, Nardus stricta. 
—E. J. Potentilla; we cannot name from the 
specimen sent, send more material and leaves. 
—C.W. D. Allium macranthum (N. America).— 
J. Morton. Achillea ptarmica, Calystegia sepium, 
Erigeron speciosus—F. Dunn, Francoa ramosa, 
—J. H. 1, Zelkowia crenata; 2, Rubus odoratus. 
—G. W. Wild Mignonette, Reseda lutea, Linaria 
spuria, Medicago echinus, and Berteroa incana. 


Peas: J. H. A malformation, due to the union of 
two or more stems. 


be the variety you mention —H. James. 
detached. 


PELARGONIUM Nor Frowrrine: Inquirer. Without 
knowing the treatment given, we cannot say for 
certain why your plant has not flowered. Pro- 
bably it has had too much water and too little sun- 
heat, like many other plants this year. 


Pink Escuouzia: X. Y. Z. There is such a variety 
in which the outer surface of the petals is rose- 
coloured. 


Raseperrizs: J. W. B. A fair average crop would 
be about 1; to 14 ton per acre; or on land of very 
superior quality, and in a good season, as much as 
2} tons per acre. W. B. C. 


Tue Royat Horricurruran Society: Spade. We 
share your views as to the Associateship to a 
certain extent. We think it a very unfortunate 
arrangement, but one that will die of itself. We 
altogether demur to your proposition, that any 
intentional insult to the craft was intended. The 
Associateship should in our opinion be an honor 
without price conferred after examination on desery- 
ing candidates. Men of the stamp you name whose 
brains are at the service of the Society, but whose 
means preclude their subscribing, should be elected 
HonoraryMembers. The Fellows might recommend 
each year to the Council, a certain number, and a 
general meeting might confirm the elections or 
otherwise. The Drill-Hall meetings have been 
avowedly experimental, and can be dropped at the 
end of the year if thought desirable. Whether the 
public, or even the members of committees, would 
go to Chiswick fortnightly, is extremely doubtful. 
It is true they went in numbers to the Apple Con- 
gress, and we hope they will do so again. 


Tomato: LZ. B. G. One of the diseases caused by 
fungi. See p. 44 for full details—R. 7, Although, 
botanically speaking, this is a fruit, it is used at 
table as a vegetable or a salad. On the ground, 
therefore, that schedules are drawn up from the 
point of view of practical horticulture, and not of 
botany, we should, in the absence of any provision 
to the contrary, disqualify a collection of fruit 
containing Tomatos. 


Tomato Sauce: C. 8. For present use: Take a dozen 
ripe Tomatos and press the seeds and juice from 
them. Place them in a stewpan with a quarter of 
a pint of stock and a pinch of cayenne. Let them 
stew slowly uutil they are quite soft, then press 
them through a fine sieve, and put the pulp back 
into the stewpan with a little salt. Let it simmer 
for a few minutes, and serve very hot, and about 
the thickness of cream. If liked, a blade of mace, 
two or three shallots, and two or three cloves, 
may be stewed with the Tomatos, but most 
lovers of Tomatos prefer that they should retain 
their natural piquancy and flavour, which is masked 
if too many ingredients are added to the sauce. 
If to be stored, put the Tomatos into an earthen 
jar in a cool oven. When they are quite soft, 
separate the pulp from the skins. Mix with this, 
and half the juice that flowed from the tomatos 
while baking, the following ingredients :—To each 
dozen of Tomatos a dessert spoonful of salt, a 
dessert spoonful of powdered ginger, a pinch of 
cayenne, and two table-spoonfuls of vinegar. Boil 
all up together, put the sauce into perfectly dry, 
wide-mouthed bottles, and store it in a cool dry 


place. It must be frequently examined to ascer- 
tain if it is in good condition. If it looks watery 
and thin, turn it out of the bottles and boil it up 
again, with a little more cayenne and ginger. 
Some cooks add a soupgon of garlic, but we do 
not recommend it. Tomato sauce is difficult to 
make so that it will keep long. ‘To ensure this, 
so much spice and artificial favouring must be 
added that the Tomatos are apt to lose their natu- 
ral flavour. Store in moderate-sized bottles, as 
the sauce will not keep when once the bottle has 
been opened. 


Vine Diseases: Amateur, Goswell, Quill Pen. All 
cases of “so-called scalding.” See reply to cor- 
respondents last week. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—E. C.—J. R.—H. W. W.— 
F. W. B.—C. W. D.—E. J.—C. C.—A. 0. W.—H. C., 
Genayva.—F. T., Sydney.—J. C. & Co.—J. W.—W. wi 
J. M. W., Natal. —W.S.—H. W. W.—J. S.—G, R. King.— 
ace We Kelly.—W. C.—C. A. Wood.—W. Cornwallis 
-West.—T. Meehan, Philadelphia.—C. C.—F. W. B.—J. C. 
& Co.—A. O. W., Chester.—W. Houghton. 


(QF Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for their solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, August 16. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
Tepresent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. Ep.] 


Marxet lighter, with business falling off, the soft 
fruit being nearly finished. Prices unaltered. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


PLANTS IN Pots.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CHRONICLE. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Balsams, per doz. 2 0- 4 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 30-80 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Liliums, var., doz.. 118 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 2 6- 4 0 Lobelias, per dozen 30-60 
Coleus, dozen .. 2 0- 4 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 30-60 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Dracezena terminalis, Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
per dozen ... ..30 0-60 0 | Pelargoniums, “doz... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz. 12 0-24 0| — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in var., — scarlet, dozen ... 3 0- 6 0 
per dozen ... * 6 0-18 0| Rhodanthe, perdoz... 40-60 
Evergreens, in var. b9 Scented Geranium, 
per dozen . . 6 0-24 0 per dozen ... -3060 
Ferns, in var., doz. 40-18 0} — Verbena, per doz. 40-60 
Foliage plants, vari- Zinnia, per dozen ... 4 0-60 
ous, each .., «. 2 0-10 0 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, ls. to 2s.; per box, 1s. to 3s. 
Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Pansies, 12 bun. -10-20 
— French, per bun. 10-16 Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 06-10 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | — scarlet, 12 BD: »-0 2-04 
Carnations, 12 dims. 1 0- 2 0 | Pinks, 12 bun... - 3060 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Poppies, 12 pun. ... 40-60 
Chrysanthemums, Primulas, double, 12 
12 booms ... « 10-40 sprays ... . 09-10 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6—- 3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 20-40 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6- 16 
bunches ... 20-40] — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 40) — red, per dozen «. 06-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 0 8-16] — ,, 12 bunches 2 0-60 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6~ 10} —Safrano, dozen... 0 6- 0 9 
Lavender, 12 bun. ... 8 0- 4 6 | — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-12 0 
Lilium longiflorum, Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 
12 blooms ... . 8 0- 5 0 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 20-40 
Marguerites, 12 pun. 3 0- 6 0| SweetSultan,12bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 1 0- 3 0 | Tuberoses, 12 ‘bims.... 0 4- 0 9 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 O- ... | Mustard and Cress, 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4- ... punnet... «. O4-.,,. 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 20 Onions, per bunch ... 0 5-... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- . Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- .., 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 6... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 26 »» kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9- 1 0 | Shallots, per lb. ~ O 6... 
Endive, per dozen ... 4 0-... | Spinach, per bushel... 3 0- .. 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4- ... Tomatos, per lb. .09-10 
Herbs, per bunch ... 0 4-. Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .., 0 6-... new - 05-4. 


Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... 
Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 16 


Vegt. Marrows, each 0 2- ... 


PoTaTos.—Jerseys, unsaleable; English, 2s. 6d. per bushel. 
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s. d, 
0 | Lemons, per case =a 
Melons, each 
Peaches, dozen... ie 
0 | Pine-apples, Eng.,lb. 2 
0 | —St. Michael. each 2 


Cherries, half-sieve... 2 
Currants, blk., half- 
sieve .3 
— Red, half-sieve.. 2 
Grapes, per lb. 2 il 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: August 15.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., describe 
to-day’s market as exceedingly firm. The article 
still most in favour is white Clover seed, in which a 
farther rise is noted. Alsike and Trefoil also tend 
upwards. New English Trifolium is offering at 
moderate rates. Samples of new winter Tares and 
Rye are now coming to market. Lower prices are 
taken for Canary seed. There is no change in 
Hemp seed. Blue Peas keep steady. In sowing 
Mustard and Rapeseed there is no quotable alter- 
ation. Feeding Linseed is firm. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended August 11 :—Wheat, 34s. 6d; Barley, 24s. 9d. ; 
Oats, 18s. For the corresponding week in 1887 :— 
Wheat, 33s. 3d. ; Barley, 20s. 7d.; Oats, 16s. 10d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


SpiraLrienps : August 15.—Plentiful supplies of 
all kinds of fruit, farm and market garden produce ; 
the demand, however, rather slow. Quotations:— 


Fruit: Green Gages, 4s. to 5s. per half-bushel; 
Cherries, 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per half sieve; Straw- 


berries, 3d. to 6d. per pound punnet; black Currants, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. per half sieve; red Currants 2s. to 
2s, 3d. do.; white Currants, 2s. 6d. to 3s. do.; 
Gooseberries, 2s. to 3s. do. ; ; Plums, SEO 3s. 6d. 
to 4d. per half-flat or basket ; foreign do., 2s. to 3s. 

o.; Pears, 2s. to 3s. per half-bushel ; Apples, 2s. 6. 
to 3s. 6d. Glos English Tomatos, 4s. to 6s. per peck ; 
foreign do., 2s. to 3s. 6d. per box. Vegetables: 
Cabbages, ls. 3d. to 2s. per tally; Scarlet Runners, 
4s. per bushel; Broad Beans, Is. to 1s. 6d. do. ; 
Peas, 1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; do., 38s. to 4s. 6d. 
per sack ; Vegetable Marrows, 6d. to 6d. per dozen; 
frame Cucumbers, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per dozen; com- 
mon do., ls. to 2s. do.; Turnips, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
dozen bunches; Carrots, 1s. to 2s. do.; spring 
Onions, 1s. 3d. to 2s. do. ; Parsley, 9d. to 1s. 3d. do. ; 
Mint, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do. ; foreign Onions, 6s. to 7s. per 
case; do., 4s. to 5s. per bag; Cos Lettuces, 6d. per 
score; Endive, 1s. to 1s. 6d. per doz. ; Walnuts (for 
pickling), 1s. 6d. to 2s. per half sieve; Mangels, 15s. 
to 20s. per ton. 


SrratrorD: August 14.—Supply has been good 
during the past week, anda fair trade was done at 
the following prices. Quotations :—Cabbages, 2s. tv 
to 3s. per tally; Apples, English, 5s. to 6s. 6d. per 
bushel; ditto Bordeaux. 7s. to 8s. per case; Goose- 
berries, 2s. 62. to 3s. per half sieve ; Currants, black, 
8s. to 3s. 6d. do.; red, 2s. 6d. do.; Dutch Plums, 2s. 
per bushel; Pears, 2s. to 3s. 3d. do.; Tomatos, 
Is. to 3s. per box; Green Gages, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
flat. 


POTATOS. 


BoroucH AND SPITALFIELDS: August 14, — The 
blight continuous to interrupt the trade,-which is ex- 
tremely dull and irregular; lower prices in many 
cases taken, but not shown in the extreme quota- 
tions. Regents, 65s. to 75s.;—Shaws, 60s. to 70s. ; 
Hebrons, 70s. to 84s.; kidneys, 70s. to 80s. per ton. 


Spriratrietps: August 15.—Quotations :—Beauty 
of Hebron, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; Early Rose, 1s. 6d. to 
2s.6.; English Regents, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; do. kidneys, 
8s. to 4s.; ; Jersey do., 3s. to 4s.; do. flukes, 3s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. ; Cherbour g flukes, 3s. to 4s. per cwt. 


SrratrorD : August 14. — Quotations: — Myatt’s, 
55s. to 80s.; Beauty of Hebron, 40s. to 70s.; Karly 
Rose, 35s. to 50s. and Regents, 60s. to 70s. per ton. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week :—Clover, prime, 983. to 
137s.; inferior, 76s. to 86s.; hay, prime, 94s. to 
180s. ; inferior, 76s, to 848.; and straw, 26s, to 48s. 
per load, 
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EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 

GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.4.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


MOST EPPECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib; 
2S8ibs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 1bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superlor to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


¢> Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


(1IMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &e 
Hands and Skin, but will 
PERFECTLY } Bingfcon in Animals and all disenees 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


Fir TREE OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s.6d., & 4s. 64; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities, 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manvhester. 


Wholesale: Hooper & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowrer & Co.; 
C. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses, NEW 
YORK—Rotker & Sons. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORE, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 


Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash, 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


Gea keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


LASS HOUSES for SALE, 36 feet long by 
18 feet, with division in centre, with flower stages, &c. 
Apply to F. P., care of Mr. Leonard, Plumber and Glazier, 
Och Street, Abingdon. 


SPHINCTER GRIP 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Its lasting 
quulities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify all such that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.c.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


GLASS.—-CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 2 5 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. perewt.; Faints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt. ; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 


WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-o0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes, 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


Stock List and Prices on applicution. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained \ Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 
sticks, Training plants to walls, 


&e. In PANELS, 
6 feet by 3 feet ... 2s. each. 
= 6 feet by 4feet ... 3s. each. 
XXKXXXK 00% 6 feet by feet ... 4s. each. 
LS | 6 feet by 6 feet ... 5s. each, 
ABA KAKA ize to order at 


6 in. 4in. 3 in. - 1} in. mesh, 
2d. 3d. 32d. 4d. 4d. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND aT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 
MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 
mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 
delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS. 


SEND FOR A 


Pat fad [dl 3 Sac JRY hg Sehel e 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. CG. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


21, 


Speciai Botiunaces given tur Large cv cio im bereing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 
down. 


TMustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


HY. VAN & CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 
25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, ldd., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., or per 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, .; 13 yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFIA, and Garden MATS of all kinds, 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anv SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street. E.C. 


a 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
BELA) 0 Om SROMEIC PERE ce 0*97 20 
Gi A 5 04 Odea eee 1019) 26 
Aesth 60 Wd MOM IETG ges gy. MAO) 10 0 
So OS MOMS MO dOn meee. TOL10 6 
9 Morn 10.15 Koumooe = 1. OTL 0 
10 dee see Se GG MOS More "0.1 6 
tl on O BG Ole Boe O12 0 
12-) ROO es)... tOMIOIIG 
The meaty Oger On per ammaoumame sO“ 
VSO. BO tas eee OB 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


Tf set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, é6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 

ainst having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 


BrrtHs, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KiINnepomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 
FOREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RicHaRps. 


Poustisnine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 

(yeEs WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. Itis the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 


Apiete WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 


and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


THE SYDNEY MAIL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES ADVERTISER. 
CONTENTS -— 


INTERCOLONIAL and GENERAL NEWS. 

SPORTING and the FIELD, in which is incorporated BELL'S 
LIFE in SYDNEY. 

RECORD of RACES, and NOTES on the TURF. 

CRICKET and AQUATICS. 
THE FLORA of AUSTRALIA. 
ally for this Journal.) 

NATURAL HISTORY. (Original Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE, PASTORAL, HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD FIELDS and MINING generally. 

STOCK and SHARE REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL and SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 

TALES by POPULAR ENGLISH and AUSTRALIAN 


(Drawn and engraved especi- 


AUTHORS. : : 
THE FASHIONS. DOMESTIG ECONOMY. 
INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 


THE CHESS PLAYER. (HE HOME CIRCLE. 
COMMERCIAL NEWS. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The SYDNEY MAIL has a wide circulation throughout the 
Australian Colonies, New Zealand, Polynesia, &c. It contains 
a large amount of information on a great variety of subjects. 


Subscription in Advance, £1 6s. per Annum, 
Single Copies. 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
Publishing Office—Hunter Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The undermentioned Newspaper and Advertising Agents are 
authorised to receive ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD and SYDNEY MAIL :— 

LONDON 1... Messrs. Geo. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, B.C. 

Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, St. Bride Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. 

BRISTOL ......... James and Henry Grace, Royal Insurance 

Buildings. 

MANCHESTER... yames and Henry Grace, 73, Market Street. 

EDINBURGH ... Robertson & Scott, 13, Hanover Street. 

GLASGOW ...... W. Porteous & Co., 15, Royal Exchange 

Place 


Kes Copies of each Journal are filed at the 
above Offices for the use of Advertisers. 


ANTED, at the Chiswick Park Club, a 
middle-aged man as WORKING GARDENER and 
GROUNDMAN, willing to make himself generally useful. 
He must have thorough knowledge of Making out and Pre- 
paring Tennis Courts. A cottage is provided.—Apply in own 
handwriting, stating wages required, enclosing copies of testi- 
monials, to F. E. S., 14, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER. Flower and Kitchen Garden, and Con- 

servatory.—Apply with references, &c., CHARLES S. BAR- 
TON, Solicitor, Grimsby. 


W ANTED, a JOURNEYMAN under Glass, 

to Grow Soft-wooded Plants and Cut Flowers for 
Market. Abstainer preferred.—Apply, stating wages, H. C. 
CARNALL, Barkby Thorpe, Leicester. 


W ANTED, at once, ROSE BUDDER, for the 
Season.—State all particulars, C. M. LINDSAY, 
Chase Warren, Southgate. 


W ANTED, Three or Four good smart ROSE 
BUDDERS, for a few weeks.—State wages required to 
WM. RUMSEY, Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 


\ \ ] ANTED, a MAN for the Pleasure Grounds ; 


one who can Mow well. Wages 18s., and lodgings.— 
C. GOLDSMITH, Kelsey Manor Gardens, Beckenham. 


RAVELLER.—A Nurseryman having a 
large stock of select Hardy Shrubs, Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 
(in the finest possible condition), is open to negotiate with a 
good TRAVELLING SALESMAN (on Commission only). He 
will be allowed to Sell Cheaply.—Terms with proofs of ability 
and trustworthiness, to C. N. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. No objection to his 
engaging in other business not horticultural. 


\ X J ANTED, a SHOPMAN, with a thorough 

knowledge of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. Must be of 
good address, energetic, and methodical. Wages to commence 
at 28s. per week.—Apply, giving full particulars, to J. R. S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41,Wellington Street, Strand, W.G. 


ANTED, for a young but rapidly-growing 
Seed and Florist’s Business, in Scotland, a thoroughly 
efficient SHOPMAN well versed in Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Bulbs, &c., and having a knowledge of Plants and 
Flowers. Must have at least ten years’ experience and be 
thoroughly recommended as accurate, energetic, and trust- 
worthy in every respect.—Address, giving full particulars of 
training, age, wages, &c., CANDORB, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


W ANTED, a young Man, as COUNTER 

ASSISTANT, who has served a few years in a good 
house.—Must be industrious, and of good address.—Applica- 
tions, stating wages expected, &c., to J. W. M., 23, Upper 
Sackville Street, Dublin. 


W ANTED, a PORTER. Smart young Man, 
accustomed to Bulb Trade.— SMAIL anp CO., 23, 
Lime Street, E.C. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Im many stances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be cdentified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 


ICKSONS (Limited) are always 

in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 

highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 

Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ICHARD SMITH awnpvd CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 
e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities will be made.—Holloway, N. 


(ERE EN (HEap).— Age 27, married 


when suited.—C. Pay can with confidence recommend 
to any Gentleman requiring a steady, trustworthy man as 
above.—M. JONES, The Gardens, Hamptworth Lodge, Downton. 


( : ARDENER (Herap).— Age 38, married; 

can be highly recommended as experienced and trust- 
worthy. Disengaged September 1. Reference given.—JOHN 
PENTLAND, Bramble Hill, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


ARDENER (Hxap).—Age 40, married; 

experienced in all departments ; also Land and Stock. 

Wife understands Dairy. Good character.—F. G., Cotton 
Road, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. 


ARDENER (Hap); age 30.—A GENTLE- 


MAN wishes to recommend his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the same. Could Manage Land 
and Stock if required.—T. FORD, 5, Staten Gardens, 
Twickenham. 


ARDENER (HEAD), where one or more are 
kept.—Age 30, married, no family; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. 
Good personal character..—A. H., 4, Cambridge Terrace, St. 
Leonards, Mortlake. 


( - ARDENER (Hap). — Age 35, married; 
to any Lady or Gentleman requiring the services of a 
thorough practical man. Twenty years’ experience in all 
branches. Four and a half years’ good references.—THOMAS 
CARTER, The Gardens, Ospringe House, Faversham, Kent. 


( ARDENER (Heap); age 32.—THomAS 

FLETCHER, Gardener to the late William Abbott, Esq., 
The Abbey, Kensington, is seeking a fresh appointment. 
Thoroughly practical in all branches. Excellent characterand 
references.—_THOMAS FLETCHER, The Gardens, The Abbey, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 


ARDENER (Hap); age 32.—Mr. Wzsr- 

corr, Head Gardener to His Grace The Duke of Cleve- 

land, Raby Castle, Durham, will be glad to recommend his 

Foreman, James Tullett, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring 

a thoroughly practical good Gardener.—Sixteen years’ good 
practical experience ; seven years General Foreman at Raby. 


( SLA RIOTENIBLS (Hzap Worxine). — Age 34; 

German. Understands Gardening in all its branches. 
Four years’ good character from present situation.—H. HUL- 
LEN, Turret House, Felpham, Bognor. 


‘GAs (Hap Worxina).—The A dver- 


tiser begs to offer his services to any Lady or Gentleman 
requiring a good all-round man as above. Personal character. 
—G. C., Hadlow Place, Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


(GENS uae (Hzap Worxrtna).—Age 34, 


married, two children; fouryears’ good character. Can 
be highly recommended by present employer.—J, H., Watling- 
ton Park, Oxon. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 28; 
Scotch. Fourteen years’ practical knowledge in all 
branches; six years’ English experience. Character and ability 
will bear the strictest investigation from present and previous 
employer.—D. BROWN, 9, Kirchen Road, Ealing, W. 


( ye (Hzap Worxine).—Age 29; 

fourteen years’ experience, six as Foreman in two 
large establishments, where Fruit, Plants, and Vegetables 
extensively grown. Highly recommended.—D, HUGHES 
Roby Hall Gardens, Liverpool. 
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G* RDENER (HeEap Worxtne).— Age 42, 

married; thoroughly trained and experienced in all 
branches of Forcing, Landscape, Flower, and Kitchen Garden- 
ing, &c. First-class testimonials and references.—W., Eton 
Mission Coffee Palace, Hackney Wick, E. 


ARDENER (Heap Workine). — Age 38, 

married, no incumbrance; good Vine Grower and all 

other Fruits, and a first-rate Plant Grower, including Orchids, 

Kitchen Garden, &c. Excellent character.—F. D., 1, Broome 
Avenue, Levenshulme, near Manchester. 


(oe (Heap Worxtne).—Age 30, 
married, when suited; fourteen years’ practical expe- 
rience in all branches. Eight years as Foreman in last 
situation. Excellent character.—W. STEVENS, Heal’s Villa, 
jortham, North Devon. 


( } ARDENER (Heap Workxine), Age 29, 
married ; abstainer.—F. REEVES is open to engage with 
any Lady or Gentleman requiring the above with a good 
meral knowledge of the profession. Good personal character 
present employer.—F. REEVES, Garden Cottage, St. 
ter's Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ee at (Heap Worxrne). — Middle- 


aged, married; eighteen years in last situation, ten 
previous. Thoroughly practical in all branches. Highest 
testimonials from late employer who is anxious to recommend 
im.—J. O. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


(\ARDENER (Heap Workrna).—Age 36, 
married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical experience 
in the Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Orchids, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Flowerand Kitchen Garden- 
ig, Early and Late Forcing. Highest references.—GARDENER, 
row Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


( p VENER (Heap Worxina).—Age 35, 

married, one child; over twenty years’ practical expe- 
rience in the Cultivation of Grapes, Pines, Peaches, Melons, 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Early and 
Late Forcing, Flower and Kitchen Gardening, successful 
exhibitor of Fruit and Chrysanthemums. Highest references, 
—C. BLICK, 3, Queen’s Road, Egham. Surrey. 


ARDENER (HrEAp Work1nG, or good 
SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 25, married, no family; seven 
years’ character.—C. BRAYSHER, 2, Charles Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


ee 
ee DENER (Heap Work1nG or SINGLE- 
€ HANDED).—Age 25; experienced in Vines, Peaches, and 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower and Kitchen Gardens. 
Good character.—A. MAPPLEBECK, Rawcliffe, Selby, Yorks. 


‘ ( } ARDENER (Heapor good SInGLE-HANDED). 

4 Age 30, single; three years’ good character from last 
employers. Can Wait Tableif required.—E. M. R., 2, Pleasant 
_ Villas, Greenleaf Lane, Walthamstow, Essex. 


a eee (Heap, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 

Good Grape Grower. Stove and Greenhouse Plants and 
Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Twelve years’ excellent 
reference.—G. WHITEMAN, Lambton Street, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham. 


ARDENER.—Age 26; understands Vines, 
Peaches, Melons, and all branches. Good character. 
F. FRAMPTON, Gardener, Longham, Wimborne. 


ARDENER.—Age 35, two children; 

thorough practical Gardener. Eight and a half years 

with presentemployer. Cause of leaving, gentleman giving up 

establishment.—H. N., 30, Albert Street, Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED).— Age 382, 

married, no children; three years’ excellent character; 

five years’ previous. Well up in Flowers, Fruit, and Veget- 
ables.—J. PAYNE, 7, Barnwell Road, Brixton, S.W. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED, or where 
another is kept).—Age 33, married, no family ; under- 
stands the general routine of the profession. Two years’ 
character from present employer. Total abstainer.— W. 
SHILVOCK, Hughenden Grove Park, Chiswick. 


(GARDENER (UnvER), Inside and Out.— 

Age 21; no objection to otherwise. Three years’ good 
character. — W. GORRINGE, Sunte, Lindfield, Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. 


[MPROVER ; age 17,—A Lapy highly recom- 
_™mends a youth as above. Three years’ good gene ral ex- 
perience under Glass in her garden.—Miss HODGSON, Herne- 
wood, Sevenoaks. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, General or other- 
wise.—Age 27.—G. WOODMAN, St. Joseph’s Cottage, 
Stock, Ingatestone. 


OREMAN, in Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s 
Garden.—Age 32, single; good references. — W. 
WHEELER, 3, The Nursery, George Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


OREMAN, Inside or Onut.—Age 25; ten 

years’ experience in all branches of Gardening. Can be 

well recommended, and no objection to leave England if 
suited.—T. SELFE, 38, Stamford Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


OREMAN.— Age 28; fourteen years’ ex- 

perience under good practical gardeners; two and a half 

years’ good character from last place.—A. M., Long Green, 
Barrow, near Chester. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, where about two 

are kept.—Age 27, married; thoroughly understands his 

work. Five years’ excellent character.—OWEN, The Gardens, 
Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex. 


FOREMAN , under Glass, in a good establish- 

ment.—Age 27 ; twelve years’ experience at Tring Park, 
Norris Green, and other good establishments. Two and a half 
years in last situation. Good references.—J. GARDNER, 
6, Cobden Road, Enmore Park, South Norwood, S.E. 


OREMAN, in the Houses in a large establish- 

ment.—Age 25; good experience. Good character from 

last employer. Bothy preferred.—T. S., 11, Brunswick Place, 
Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


O REMAN, Indoors.—Age 32, married ; 

Seventeen years’ experience in Growing Plants and Cut 
Flowers for Market, &c.. in London and Provincial Nurseries. 
—W. S., 92, Fydell Street, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


EF OREMAN; age 25.—Mr. Harnaway, 

Gardener to the Right Hon. Earl Lathom, can confidently 
recommend a young man to anyone requiring a thoroughly 
trustworthy man as above. Five years’ in present situation.— 
Lathom House, Ormskirk. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 


Nine years’ experience. Well up in Plant and Fruit 
Culture under glass, &c. Good testimonials. — F. B., 35, 
Seaton Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


FOREMAN PROPAGATOR, and GROWER. 

—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in turning out 
Good Stuff, and plenty of it. Begonias, Bouvardias, Chrysan- 
themums, Hydrangeas, Solanums, Primulas, Fuchsias, Pelar- 
goniums, Ferns, Forced Plants and Flowers of all kinds, Bedding 
Stuff, Cucumbers, &c. Good Packer. Good test:monials.— 
LAMBERT, Balham Hill Nursery, S.W, 


ROPAGATOR and PLANT GROWER, in 


a good Nursery.—Accustomed to Fruit Culture. Active 
at Potting and other operations. Near London preferred.— 
R. W. MILNE, 75, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER —Age 30; 
Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Roses, Ferns, Cut Flowers, 
Bedding Stuff in quantities, Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
and Mushrooms. Good refereaces.—A. R., 2, Bedford Terrace, 
East Finchley, N. 


OREMAN GROWER or SALESMAN.— 

Age 26; ten years’ experience of general Nursery Stock. 

Good Floral Decorator. Excellent references.—W. R., 3, 
Raleigh Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


NV ARKET FRUIT GROWER, &c.—Mr. 

DICKINSON, Shardlow, Derby, one of the largest 
growers in the Midlands, can with confidence recommend one 
of his late Foremen, as above. 


To Market Nurserymen. x 
ROWER (Indoor), Rose and Carnation, for 
winter, &c,— Eighteen years’ experience. Highest 
references from present and previous employers.— J. I., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARDENER (SxEconp, or good SinGLE- 
: HANDED).—Age 27, single; twelve years” experience in 
Vines, Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Good 
character. —H. NIGHTINGALE, Church Hill, Pyrford, 
Woking. 


eS ee Eee 
( - ARDENER (Srconp).—Age 25; nine years’ 

practical experience in Fruit and Plants. Good refer- 
ence. Three years in present situation—A. K., 13, Thurston 
Road, Copse Hill, Wimbledon. 


oo ae ree 
( \ ARDENER (Sxrconp), or good JOURNEY- 

MAN in a Gentleman’s establishment.—Age 22; three 
years in present situation as Journeyman ; five years previous. 
Good references.—A. CORPS, Empshott, near Petersfield, Hants. 


ERN GROWER.—Practical. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. —W. HERBERT, The Nursery, Wembley, 
Harrow. 


Gye GROWER (Srconp).—Age 25; 
four and a half yeurs’ experience. Near London pre- 
ferred.—D. T., Mr. Bird, Fourth Cross Road, Twickenham, 


A Sr Seeley (Frrst), in the Houses in a 
good establishment.—Age 25; good character.—G. L., 
The Gardens, Kempshott Park, near Basingstoke, Hants. 


OURNEYMAN.—Six years’ experience in 
the Houses. Good references. Abstainer. — E. M. 
POTTER, Albany Road, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames. 


Ripe (UnDER, where others are 


kept, or SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 24, single; ten years’ 
experience in all branches.—A. SMITH, High Street, Oxted. 


OURNEYMAN, or Srconp.—Age 23; 


two years in the Houses here. Abstainer.—T. BARSON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


ARDENER (UnpER).—Age 22; seven years’ 
experience Inside and Out. Good character.— W. 
MORRIS, Sacred Cottage, Clyro Hay, Breconshire. 


oo 
G ARDENER (UnpeER), in Gentleman’s 
establishment ; wishing to learn.—Age 18; four years’ 
character from present situation. Good reference.—H. 
RPS, The Gardens, Lithanger, Petersfield, Hants. 

ee eee 
2. Sennen (UnpER).— Age 21; seven 
years’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years in pre- 

sent situation. Excellent character from present and previous 
employers.—G. T. R., 19, Percy Gardens, Isleworth, Middlesex, 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a large 
establishment.—Age 24; six years in present place.—F. 
BARROW, The Gardens, Balcombe Place, Balcombe, Sussex. 


ORES T E R.—A Scotch Forester seeks a 


situation. Is thoroughly capable in all branches, also 
in general Estate Work. Best references.—BRITi:AN anpD 
SON, Waterloo Nursery, Salisbury. 


__ To Nurserymen and Florists. 
MPROVER.—Used to Tomatos, Cucumbers, 


and Cut Flowers.—C,, Mrs. Walton, Westbourne, near 
Emsworth. 


[PROVER, in general routine of Gardening, 


where Gardener is kept.—Age 17.—D. B., Lake House, 
Chiddingfiold, Godalming, Surrey. 


MPROVER, in Kitchen and Pleasure Grounds, 


—Age 18; three years’ in last situation —HEAD GAR- 
DENER, West Dean Park, Chichester, Sussex. 


MPROVER, with Premium, in a good Garden. 


—Age 18; four years’ experience.—GEORGE SMITH, 
Mr. Trussler’s, Enfield. 


[MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden, where 

more are kept.—Age 20; six years’ experience, Good cha- 
racter. Leaving through breaking up of establishment.—Mr. 
J. SALISBURY, 65, Outram Street, Islington, N. 


MPROVER, in good Garden.—Age 20; 

four years in last place. Experience Inside and Out. 

Strong and willing. Highly recommended._w. BOATMAN, 
21, Rainsford Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


pMeRov ER, in the Houses.—Age 21; five 
years’ experience in present situation. Good character. 
Bothy preferred.—_CHARLES GRAY, The Gardens, Lilford 
Hall, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, a situation to 
take charge of Nursery. Well upin Growing Plants and 
Flowersfor Market. Single-handed preferred. Good character 
from present employer. Total abstainer-—J. WELLS, Mr. C. 
Carnall, Barkby Thorpe, Leicester. 


T° MARKET NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, 
Re-engagement in Market Nursery. Good experience in 
Plant Growing and Making-up Cut Flowers for Market. 
Age 22. Good references.—G. DAVIS, Public Offices, Hales- 
owen, Birmingham. 


Eo GENTLEMEN, &c.—A young man (age 21) 

seeks a situation in a Gentleman’s Garden. Six years’ 
experience in last situation inside and out. Good character. 
Total abstainer. State wages.—C. WOODCOCK, 17, Gillespie 
Road, Highbury, N. 


rfO GENTLEMEN, &c. — A strong active 

youth (age 17), a good scholar and acenstomed to 
Gardening, seeks a situation in a Gentleman's Garden, where 
he can improve himself. Excellent references.—F. ANDREWS, 
Bedford Roud, Sandy. 


O GARDENERS, &e—G. Bamrorp, 

Gardener, Orange Hill, Edgware, Middlesex, wishes to 

place his son (age 16) in a good Garden. Abstainer, Is 
active, willing, and has some experiance. 


ARDEN LAD, in large Nursery or Gentle- 
man’s Garden; age 17.—A GENTLEMAN wishes tho- 
roughly to recommend a bright active, well educated boy ; not 
been out before, as above.—Apply by letter, first, to H., Deeks, 
109, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


Seed Trade. 
RAVELLER or AGENT. — Appointment 
wanted by experienced person as above. Accustomed 
to Travel. Good connection North of England. — 0. 39, 
C. Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


MANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 
SHOPMAN.—Age 30, married ; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses. Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb Trade. First-class references.—VERITAS, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN and BOOK-KEEPER.—Age 31, 


married ; twelve years’ experience. Thorough knowledge 
of Seed Trade.—A. K., Mr. Small, London Road, Salisbury. 


< HOPMAN, or FIRST COUNTER HAND.— 

Age 25; eight years’ experience in leading Houses. First- 

class references.—H. PAGE, Messrs. Thomson, 2 |, High Street, 
Birmingham. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Age 22; six 

years’ experience in all branches of the Seed, Bu b, Plant 

and Nursery Stock.—T. B,, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


REATH and BOUQUET MAKER.— 

Age 25; good Salesman, and thorough knowledge of 

Plants. Good references.—A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


= To Nurserymen. s 
A CKER.—Also well up in Bouquets, 
Wreaths, &c. Understands Plant Growing, Sixteen 
years’ experience. First-class references. —R. H. B., 43, 
Robertson Road, Preston, Brighton. 


Tr FLORISTS.— Wanted, by a Nurseryman’s 
Daughter (age 19), an engagement in the above business. 
—Address full particulars to H., The Pines, Mount Pleasant, 
Aspley Guise, Woburn. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout are the most dreaded 
of all diseases, because their victims know that they are safe at 
no season, and at no agesecure. Holloway’s Ointment, after 
fomentation of the painful parts, gives greater relief than any 
other application; but it must be diligently used to obtain this 
desirable result. It has been highly commended by rheumatie 
subjects of all ages and of both sexes, for rendering their 
attacks less frequent and less vigorous, and for repressing the 
sour perspirations and soothing the nerves. In many cases 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills have proved the greatest bless- 
ings in removing rheumatism and rheumatic gout which has 
assailed persons previously and at the prime of life, 
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HORTICULTURAL 
AS BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
44 with Hot-water Apparatus 

Numerous aye) 
Prize Medals and 


complete. 
Certificates of Merit. 


North of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


. JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 
of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, Cottages, 
Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 
Buildings of every Description. 


Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


a Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


| ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO.. 110, Cannon St., London, F.C. 


I 


SS 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. ‘Ihe sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, > A a 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, ey 5 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, ” 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c.,” 
2, Holloway Road, N. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, _|ovssrscus som 


MAKERS OF BOILERS, VALVES, PIPES, FITTINGS, | 2000 in use 
TERMINAL END Of all Kinds and Sizes. Price LISTS on application, | ? 
Amateurs’ Independent | TERMINAL CH. 
and ete ae NEW H PIECE Boliee cheapest for Fuel. New Screw-down S ae END. 
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Boilers of all kinds 
Made to Order. 


Easiest to Work. 


Elbow Valve. 


FULL WATER-WAY. 


VALVE. 


With Double Screw- 
down Valves. 


Fitted with from 1 to 20 
Cross Tubes. 


3ft. x 16 x 16... £10 100 Heating Power. Price: 

4ft.x 21x18... 17 00 300 feet 

5 ft. x 24x18... 23 00 "i = Saves 2 Common eye pee on on At 3 

ULL ATER-WAY. = Elbow. » OO 

Gannacereaidito ion| a8 good as3 valves. | To heat. £ s. d. 1000 feet... ... 12 0 0 

Anise joauyistetion 40 ft. of 4-in. pipe 3 3 0 |2in., 16s. | 3-in.,21s.| 2000 feet... .. 30 0 0 
Zin., 30s.|4in.,35s, 70  ,, a 316 6 4in., 26s. 3000 up to 5000 feet. 

For other sizes see LISTS, 100 ” “A 410 0 LISTS and full particulars 


Larger sizes made. Lists and Testimonials on application. 


on application. 
Manufacturers, NORWICH. 


post-free on application. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-watER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763). 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THIS CLASS OF BOILER. 
Supplied in several sizes for the last Thirty-five Years to the Leading Horticulturists. 


thus making it complete in 
itself. 

There has been a great 
demand for this Boiler, and 
the success attending it has 
been general. 


Several improvements have 
from time to time been in- 
troduced, including Water 
Bars, Furnace Door hung 
upon the front of Boiler, 
&c., as shown in illustration, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c.; 
and invite Inspection of same. 


Price List on application, free. Illustrated Catalogue, Is, 
UP?ER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


MESSENGER & CO.’S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 
Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 


hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 2s. post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WiLLraM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Gurden, in the said County.—SaTURDAY, August 18, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWooD. 
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aanpy FLORAL and HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY (Open Show). 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, VEGETABLES, POULTRY, CAGE 
BIRDS, &c., will be held at Sandy, Bedfordshire. on FRIDAY, 

' August 31. PRIZES upwards of TWO HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY POUNDS. _Ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants in 
flower.—ist Prize, £12; 2nd, £8; 3rd, £1; 4th, £3. Plant 
vans horsed free of charge from Sandy Station to Show ground, 
distance only 300 yards. Schedules on application to 

W. GREEN, Secretary, Sandy, Beds. 


ATH AUTUMN SHOW, held at time of visit 
) of ‘The British Association,” WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, September 5 and 6. Amongst the Prizes offered are for— 
12 Foliage Plants, Ist, 26; 2nd, £4; 3rd, £2. 
12 Stove or Greenhouse Plants, Ist, £12; 2nd, £8; 3rd, £4. 
8 Dishes of Fruit, 1st, £5; 2nd, £3; 3rd, £2. 
12 Bunches of Grapes, gix varieties, 1st, £10; 2nd, £6; 3rd, £3. 
__ And 7 other Classes for Grapes in varieties. Prizes in pro- 
portion: Special Classes for Hybrid Orchids, Ferns, and other 
lants. Entries Close September 1. For Schedule, apply to 


14, Milsom Street, Bath. BENJ, PEARSON, Sec. 


Clea HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

The AUTUMN SHOW will be held on WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY, September 12 aud13. Special Prizes for Fruit; ea 
Nine dishes of Fruit, lst, £10; 2nd, £5; 3rd, £2, in addition to 
Prizes set forth in the Schedule. 


W. H. BRIDGEWATER, Secretary. 
57, Regent Street, Cheltenham. ‘tad 


ee ee ieee eee 
ROMLEY CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
The SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
will be held on NOVEMBER 14 and 15 NEXT. Schedules of 
Prizes and other information may be obtained of 


Mr. J. SHARLAND, Secretary. 
Sunnyside, Bickley, Kent. 


SUTTON anp SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
C G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


Se INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


EORGE LEE has some good strong Plants 

of LAXTON’S ‘KING OF THE EARLIES” STRAW- 
BERRY, 5s. per 100; good plants, 3s.6d. per 100. Also 
**COMTE DE BRAZZA” VIOLET, fine for pit or frame work, 
15s. and 20s. per 100.—Clevedon, Aug. 25 


A FINE. HOUSE of MUSCA'TS for SALE, 
at once; 10 miles from town. 
Apply, Mr. FRIEND, Stanmore Park, Middlesex. 


GULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris) — A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS and CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


EACHES, PEACHES, ME ONS, &c.— 

Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 

well-packed fruit of the above.—HENRY RIDES (late Wise & 
Rides), Fruit and Flower Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
FiocrEsk anv CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices, Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited). Covent Garden, W.C. 


SRP ee and BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


AY ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 

NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 


_for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 


Telegraph Address—‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


Geranium Cuttings. 
ANTED, VESUVIUS, WEST 
BRIGHTON GEM, MRS. POLLOCK, MACMAHON, 
HENRY JACOBY, good Pink and Salmon. State price, and 
if desired to EXCHANGE, what plants required, to 
G. B. FISCHER, Nurseryman, 30, High Street, Clapham, S.E. 


ANTED, ORANGE TREES, LEMONS, 

&c,, standards or wall-trained. Must be clean and 
healthy. A quantity of Succession PINES FOR SALE. 
Full particulars to GARDENER, Singleton, Swansea. 


W ANTED, Standard FIG TREES, three 
Brunswick, three White Marseilles, 4 to 5 feet high, 
3 or 4 years old. State price to : 
JOHN LAING anp SONS, Nurserymen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


your PLANT CATALOGUE to 
J. H. TROY, Box 85, Mamaroneck, New York. 


YCAS REVOLUTA.—For Sale, cheap, a 
splendid specimen, with 8 large leaves. Apply to 
ALFRED CARPENTER, Fratton Nursery, Fratton, Portsmouth. 


“ \TOW IN BLOOM,” in great perfection, large 
quantities, ‘‘ MRS. REYNOLDS HOLE,” the most 
beautiful of all BORDER CARNATIONS. Inspection invited, 
or blooms gratis and post-free to likely purchasers and admirers. 
DICKSONS (Limited) Nurseries, CHESTER. 
Telegraph and Postal Address —‘‘DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


DIANTUM’> CUNEATUM, 
MAIDENHAIR  FERN.— Strong, healthy Plants in 
Thumbs, 16s. per 100; well-furnished stuff, in 48's, 50s. per 100. 
Cut Fern, 6s. per dozen bunches. For cash with order. 
H. ROSE, Oakfield Nursery, Hampton. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Nvurseryman, 
° Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
2 free on application to 
Messrs, R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


N R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 

—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s. 6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100, Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford. 


HEAP BULBS.—Weare this season offering 
First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public. LIST, Free, now ready. 
J. R. PEARSON anp SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48's, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H, B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four Gold Medals. 
Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations, 
JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


{2 8, AW. B. ERR, <L,-By Ss. 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anp SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


To Orchid Growers. 
| eA? SPHAGNUM 
JOHN BURNS, Fellside, 


fresh and clean, 5s. per bag. 
Kendal. 

ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s, 3d. ; 28 1b., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO. (Limited), 9, BullRing, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES anv CO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIiL ROW, LONDON, EQ. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, August 4, page 121, 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


SALES By AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland. : 


Sales erery MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in E 


arge and SmaJ] Lots, to suit all Buyers. 


[fR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 

Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7728.) 
VALUABLE IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, August 30, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, a COLLECTION of WELL-GROWN 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, including some fine varieties, 
many in flower and bud. Also a yaluable Importation of 
ORCHIDS from Borneo, many collected in quite a new district, 
including : —Cypripedium Dayana, C. Hooker, C. Law- 
rencianum, Saccolabium Hendersonianum, Phaius species, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


k. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 

and BUD will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, September 13, 

at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if gentle- 

men desirous of entering plants for this Sale will SEND 
LIST AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, 


Valuable Established Orchids. 
M®. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 


he has received instructions from. Robt, Warner, Esq., 
of Chelmsford, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., about the 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER, a portion of his well-known 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, comprising many fine specimens 
of Vandas, Cypripediums, Leelias, Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias, &c. 

Further particulars in future Advertisements. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 

68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 

signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULiPS, CROCUS, 

NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, E.C.,on TUESDAY NEXT, August 28, at 
half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity of ORCHIDS 
in FLOWER, from various collections, including Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Cypripediums, Masdevallias, &c. 
Also Oncidium macranthum, grand variety, 45 flowers just 
opening. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
Direct Importation of ORCHIDS for unreserved Sale, just 
received in fine condition. Nine cases. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
include the above in their SALE on TUESDAY NEXT, 

August 28, consisting of— 
‘our cases of EPIDENDRUM BICORNUTUM, including 

several large masses. 

250 Odontoglossum Percatorei | 100 Oncidium serratum 

200 ” triumphans 100 Odontoglossum hastila- 

100° a nebulosum bium 

: Maxillarias, Ada aurantiaca, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Stamford Hill, N. 

EXPIRATION OF LEASE.—CLEARANCE SALE, 5 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Nursery, 
High Road, Stamford Hill, N., near Stoke Newington Railway 
Station, on TUESDAY, August 28, at 1 o’Clock, without 
reserve, by order of Mr. W. Chitty, the stock of well-grown 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 1000 FERNS of sorts. 100 White 
AZALEAS, 1000 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 2000 IVIES in pots, &c. 
May be viewed one week prior to the Sule. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C.; and Leytonstone, E. 


Belsfield, Windermere. 
IMPORTANT CLEARANCE SALE, by order of the Executors 
of the late H. W. Schneider, Esq., without reserve. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, Belstield, Bow- 
mess-on-Windermere, about 14 mile from the Windermere 
Station, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, August 29 and 30, 
at 12 o'Clock precisely each day, the whole of the well-known 
collection of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including 
many large and handsome specimen Crotons, Camellias and 
Azaleas, 100 large Eucharis in splendid condition, handsome 
Palms and Ferns, a few choice Orchids, Fruiting and Succes- 
gion Pines, a considerable number of Table and Decorative 
Plants, together with the erections of 4 span-roof Greenhouses 
and hot-water piping. 

May be viewed the day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
of Mr. NICOL, the Head Gardener, on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., and Leytonstone. 

N.B.—The yery elegible FREEHOLD ESTATE of about 
9 acres, with noble Mansion and extensive Stabling, delight- 
fully situate on the borders of the lake, is FOR SALB, with 
possession, 


CHRONICLE. 


[Avevsr 25, 1888, 


Wednesday Next, August 29. “5 Sage 

SPECIAL SALE of NEW ORCHIDS, consisting of a very 
grand lot of a new golden-yellow Orchid, CATTLEYA 
CHRYSOTOXA, a most superb novelty of great beauty and 
elegance. A splendid importation of CATTLEYA SAN- 
DERIANA VARIETY in superb order with fine leaves and 
dormant eyes among them extra masses. A simply grand 
lot of the very magnificent CYPKIPEDIUM CURTISI 
just to handin excellent condition, with large and splendid 
growths and leaves, and in finest masses. 

Also the lovely new ONCIDIUM FORSTERMANNI, a new 
species carrying great spikes of vellow, chocolate barred 
and spotted flowers. The sale will include fine growin 
plants well-established of the new LASLIA EYERMANNIL, 
the rare ONCIDIUM CURTUM, and the almost unique 
ONCIDIUM BRUNLEESIANUM, together with a splendid 

. lot of SOBRALIA XANTHOLEUCA, the noblest and finest 
species of the genus. A grand lot of the rare and fine 
ORNITHOCEPHALUS GRANDIFLORUS,, and a large 
importation of ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM 
VARIETY, of which the dried flowers will be shown; and 
many other rare and fine Orchids in splendid condition. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


beg to call special attention to the above which they 
have received instructions from Mr. F. Sander to SELL by 
AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside 
London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 29, at 
half-past 12 o’Clo k precisely. 
On view morning of Sale and catalogues had. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE FREEHOLD and LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTIES. 


AY ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 30, at 2 o’Clock precisely (first in one lot, and if not thus 
sold, then in separate lots), the VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
ESTATE known as the Kingston Nursery, Kingston, Surrey, 
having important building frontages to Fife Road and Clarence 
Street of 600 feet, and containing an area of about 2 acres, 
with the whole of the Trade Buildings, comprising 20 Green- 
houses, all heated by hot-water piping, Counting-house, 
Stables, and Sheds. The Goodwill of the old-established 
Nursery and Seed Business, will be included in this lot; 
the substantially-built Freehold Detached Residence adjoin- 
ing, containing 8 Bedrooms, fitted Bath-room, 3 Reception- 
rooms, Kitchen, and offices. 

For SALE, with vacant possession, also the desirable FREE- 
HOLD HOUSE, double fronted Shop and Premises, No. 13, 
Thames Street, Kingston, with Stabling and two Cottages in 
the rear; together with the several Leasehold Nurseries known 
as the Kingston Hill Nursery, containing an area of 12 acres 
8 roods 10 perches; the Nursery in Park Road, Norbiton, area 
10 acres; and the Long Ditton Nursery, Long Ditton, area 
15 acres 0 roods 13 perches. The Purchaser or Purchasers will 
have the option of taking the Stock in the respective lots at a 
valuation to be made in the usual way; but if not thus taken, 
the vendors reserve the right of disposing of the same on the 
Premises by Auction or otherwise. 

May be viewed. Particulars, Plan, and Conditions of Sale 
may be had at the various Nurseries; at the Mart, E.C.; of 
Mr. W. G. SUDBURY, Estate Agent, Market Place, New 
Malden; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston-on-Thames ; or of the Auc- 
tioneers, Estate Agents, and Surveyors, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone. 


Friday Next. 

Fine importation of CATTLEYA TRIANZ® just to hand in 
splendid condition; ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM, 
Pacho variety, and an assortment of semi-established un- 
flowered ORCHIDS, by order of Mr. G. T. White, of 
Winchmore Hill. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 


include the above in their SALE by AUCTION, at their 
Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68. Cheapside, London, E.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 31, at half-past 12 o’Clock, precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
I instructed by Messrs. Seeger & Tropp, of Lordship 
Lane, S.E., to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 31, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a grand 
importation of LASLIA PURPURATA, nearly all with sound 
flower-sheaths, the largest specimens having over 200 bulbs, of 
which a great quantity are furnished with healthy leaves and 
20 flower-sheaths; the beautiful SOBRALIA LEUCOXANTHA 
(true), as figured in the Orchid Album, vol. yi., and in the 
Journal of Horticulture, August 8 last; a fine plant of MAX- 
ILLARIA SANDERIANA, a splendid specimen of VANDA 
SANDERIANA, with 4 strong healthy ‘growths, well estab- 
lished; the rare and beautiful CH#LOGYNE LENTIGINOSA, 
bulbs; a new hybrid CYPRIPEDIUM (C, SEEGERIANUM), 
a@ cross between C. Spicerianum and C, Harrisianum, now 
offered for the first time; the very rare ONCIDIUM IN- 
CURVUM ALBUM in bloom, and many other ORCHIDS. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Peterborough. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

TWO DAYS’ UNRESERVED SALE ofthe whole of the remark- 
ably well-grown STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
nearly new Exhibition Plant VAN, NURSERY STOCK, 
&c., the Freehold Nursery having been disprsed of. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL the above by AUCTION, on the 

Premises, The Fastgate Nurseries, Peterborough, on TUES- 

DAY and WEDNESDAY, September 11 and 12. Further par- 

ticulars will appear next week. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


Edmonton. 
ANNUAL TRADE SALE of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. H. B. May to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, on 
MONDAY, September 17, thousands of GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS, &c. 

Fuller particulars will appear in future advertisements, 


The Ascot Nurseries, Berks, 


(Opposite: the Racecourse,-and about 15. minutes’ walk from 
the Railway Station.) __ 3 

Important to Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and Others, desirous of 

securing one of the most valuable and celebrated NUR- 

SERIES in the Trade, with all the thriving STOCK, as a 

going concern, in one Lot, for SALE, by order of the 


Owner, who is relinquishing the business in consequence of 
ill-health. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS 


are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, September 7, 


at 2 o'Clock P.M. punctually, in one Lot, the valuable 


long LEASEHOLD ESTATE distinguished as the ROYAL 
NURSERIES, ASCOT, together with the Goodwill of the 
old-established Nursery Business so successfully carried on 
by the late Mr. John Standish and the present Proprietor. 
The Nursery contains an area of about 22 Acres, cropped 
with a General Assortment of Nursery Stock; also 36 Green- 
houses, containing a total superficial area of about 44,000 feet, 
heated by about 10,000 feet of hot-water piping, and numerous 
Pits all stocked with an extensive collection of Hard and Soft- 
wooded Greenhouse and Stoye Plants. The Leasehold Resi- 
dence, containing 10 Rooms, 3 well-built Cottages, and suitable 
Trade Buildings for carrying on a large Business. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Particulars, Plans, and 
Conditions of Sale may be obtained on the Premises; at the 
Mart, E.C.; of Messrs, MACKNELL, MATON, AnD GODLEE, 
Solicitors, 21, Cannon Street, E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 
Surveyors, and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Swanley Junction, Kent. 
GREAT UNRESERVED SALE of immense quantities of un- 
usually well grown GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. P. Ladds to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, The Nurseries, Swanley Junction, Kent (adjoin- 
ing the Swanley Junction Railway Station), on THURSDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually in consequence of the 
unusually large number of lots, immense quantities of 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including the following :— 
24,000 winter flowering 2( 00 Crotons 


Heaths 1000 Palms 
20,000 Genistas 1000 Dracsenas 
6000 Solanums 5000 Zonal Geraniums, 
12,000 winter-flowering Carna- Queen of Whites im- 
tions proved 


7000 Adiantum Cuneatum 


2000 Ferns in variety 
10,000 Tea Roses (all best 


300 specimen Gardenias 
varieties) Quantity of small Heaths 
1000 Clematis Jackmanni 600 White Primulas 
Variety of other stock. 
The Stock may now be viewed. Catalogues had of Mr. P. 
LADDS, on the premises, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, - 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Lee, Kent, S.E. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, to commence punctually at 
11 o’Clock, in consequence of the large number of lots. 
i\' ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Son, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., adjoining the Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually, without reserve, 
25,000 Winter-blooming HEATHS, 
beautifully grown, and remarkably well set with bloom buds, 


including :— 
15,000 Erica hyemalis Alsophilla australis, in 
5,000 ,, gracilis 24 and 16-pots 
Large quantities of Melan-| 500 Epacris, well grown. 
thera, ventricosa, per- Boronia megastigma ~ 
spicua, erecta, Caven- | Quantity of extra strong Maré- 
dishii, Caffra, and chal Niel and other 
other kinds Tea Roses 
15,000 Small E. hyemalis and | 4,000 Grevillea robusta 
5,000 Small E. gracilis, for Palms 
growing on Ficus elastica 
8,000 Solanum capsicastrum, Greenhouse Passion- 
in berry flowers 
6,000 Bouyardias, single and Poinsettias 
double : Ampelopsis Veitchii 
2,000 Genistas, very fine Stephanotis 
Cyclamen persicum Plumbago capensis flore 
2,000 Adiantum cuneatum alba 
3,000 Lomaria gibba, true, Large Gardenias for cut- 
compact variety, and ting 
other Ferns 500 Clematis Jackmanni 


Beautifully Coloured Crotons, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the Premises, 
or of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. Bh = 


N.B.—Messrs. P. & M. desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to the Stock to be offered as above. The 
Plants are remarkably well grown, fit for immediate Sale, and 
the whole will be found in an equally good condition as former 
years. 


Lea Bridge Road, Leyton, E. 
ANNUAL TRADE SALE of GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
pa instructed by Mr. J. Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Lea Bridge Road Nurseries, Leyton, E., on 
WEDNESDAY, September 19, thousands of GREENHOUS. 
PLANTS, &c. : 


Fuller particulars will appear in future Advertisements, _ 


Sidcup. 
ANNUAL TRADE SALE of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. Gregory & Evans, toSELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Longlands Nursery, Sidcup, 
on FRIDAY, September 21, thousands of GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, &c. ' 
Fuller particulars will appear in future advertisements, 


Sales by Auction continued on p. 204. 5 
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CATTLEYA  CHRYSOTOXA. 
-ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM, var. 
ONCIDIUM BRUNLEESIANUM. 
CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISI. 
ONCIDIUM FORSTERMANNIANUM. 
CATTLEVA SANDERIANA, var. 
LAI LIA EHYERMANIANA. 
ONCIDIUM CURTUM. | 
SACCOLABIUM MEASURESIANUM. 
ORNITHOCEPHALUS GRANDIFLORUS. 


SOBRALIA XANTHOLEUCA. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. at PROTHEROE’S 
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Sales by Auction continued. 


Enfield Highway. N. 
The Brimsdown Nursery, adjoining Brimsdown Station, Great 
Eastern Railway. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL TRADE SALE. 

MESSES. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. John Maller to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, The Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield Highway, 
N., on THURSDAY, September 20, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the unusually large number of lots, without 
Reserve, upwards of 1200 lots of remarkably well-grown STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, mostly in 48-pots, and fit for 
immediate Sale, consisting of ;— 


15,000 winter - blooming | 1,000 double white Primulas 


Heaths, including | 1,000 Stove and Greenhouse 
hyemalis, __ gracilis, Climbers 
'Caffra, Wilmorea, Dipladenias, of sorts 

&c., and extra large Allamandas 
E. Cayendishii Bougainvilleas 

5,000 Solanums, exception- Stephanotis 
ally well grown Tacsonias 

5,000 Ferns, Adiantums, | 1,000 Passifloras and Ampe- 
Pteris, &c. lopsis Veitchii 


Crotons and Dracrenas, 


3,000 Tree Carnations, lead- 
beautifully coloured 


ing varieties 


500 Epacris, sorts 1,000 Palms, Ficus, Grevil- 
5,000 Bouvardias leas, &c. 
3,000 Genistas Large Azaleas for cut- 
1,000 Geraniums, Improved ting 
Queen of Whites, &c. 


Many thousands of small Ericas, Genistas, Ferns, &c.; large 
quantities of Acacias, Gardenias, Euphorbia jacquinifiora, 
Chrysanthemums, Poinsettias, Euonymus ovatus aureus, in 
stores, &c., suitable for the Trade, and other extensive buyers. 
‘*May be seen any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises, or at the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham ; 
end of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
ani Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to this GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, 
which has hitherto taken place at the Brunswick Nursery, 
Tottenham; but, in consequence of the Lease of that Nursery 
having nearly expired, the Sale this year, and in future, will 
take place as above, adjoing the Brimsdown Station, G.E.R. 
The whole of the Stock is in first-rate condition, the Ericas 
baing especially well set for flower, and the Solanums unusually 
well berried. There will also be this season a Sale at The 
BRUNSWICK NURSERY, Tottenham, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27, of which a separate Advertisement will appear. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. _ 
MESSE. SMAIL anv CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY NEXT, August 28, 
30, and September 1, at 12 o’Clock each day, large 
Consignments of First-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 
all Buyers. 
Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Others. 
ESSRS. SEARLE, HALTON, anp 
BOWYER, will SELL by AUCTION, upon the Pre- 
mises, Town Road Nursery, Edmonton, on THURSDAY, 
August 30, 1888, at 2 o’Clock precisely, in 250 Lots, without 
reserye—the Lease, 12 years unexpired, at the lowrent of £25— 
comprising good DW ELLING-HOUSE, STABLES, and COACH- 
HOUSE, and 1 Acre of GROUND ; also the erection of 14 Green- 
houses, with their Boilers, Piping, Brickwork, Doors, Staging, 
Sash-bars, and other Joiner’s work, and 2l1-oz. Glazing, 
Potting-loam, Flower-pots, Pit-lights, Heavy and Light Spring 
Carts, Covered Van, Set of Harness, 4000 Maidenhair Ferns, 
600 Ivy Plants, small crop of Wurzel, &c. 
On view moming of Sale. Catalogue of the Auctioneers, 
Tottenham. 


ANTED TO RENT, an Acre or Two of 
LAND, with 300 or 400 feet of Glass and Dwelling- 

House 
FLORIST, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 


41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sandy, Bedfordshire. 
About 10 minutes’ walk of the Great Northern and London and 
North-Western Railways. . 
T°? BE LET, with immediate possession, a 
small DWELLING-HOUSE with Yard, Stabling, Onion 
Loft, a span-roof Greenhouse or Vinery, 30 feet by 15 feet ; 
Lean-to Pits adjoining, 15 feet by 6 feet; Lean-to Glasshouse, 
15 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. ; span-roof Pits adjoining, 33 feet by 9 feet, 
with Nursery Ground. Total area, 2 roods 20 perches. 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. GEORGE JACKSON, 
Auctioneer, Hitchin, Herts. 


Te LET, at Syston, from November next, 
4 Acres of GARDEN, planted with Fruit Trees; five 
Greenhouses fitted with Hot-water; Grass Field, and good 
House and Buildings. 

Apply to R. BEVAN, White Swan, Syston, Leicester. 


O BE LET, an old-established MARKET 
NURSERY, well stocked, at a valuation; about 1 acre. 
Rent moderate. Or PARTNER accepted. 
R. B., 28, Colenso Road, Clapton Park, E. 


JAS PHONE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER,—Early CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM and DAHLIA EXHIBITION, SEPTEMBER 12 and 
13. Schedules free on application. The Floral Committee 
will meet September 12, October 10, 24; November 7, 21; 
December 5, and January 9. 

WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec., 

Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. ; 

PLEASE NoTH.—Intending Members should join at once, and 
so secure the full advantages for the current season—viz., 
admission to 4 Grand Exhibitions, 7 Floral Meetings, and the 
usual privileges. Ordinary Member, 5 ., and Fellows, 21s. per 
annum. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Wish to eall the attention of all lovers of 


ORCHIDS 


TO THEIR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


Which will be sent Post-free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


(CEB BES FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


To Grape, Fruit, Tomato Growers, Market 
GARDENERS, &c. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established 
BUSINESS in the Channel Islands, in full Work. 
Apply in the first instance by letter, addressed to A. R. C. H., 
Bedford Villa, Teddington. Principals only treated with. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EHO. BUNYARD anp CO’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


To Gardeners and Florists. 


© BE SOLD, 5 Acres of FREEHOLD 


LAND, for erection of Glasshouses or for Gardening 
purposes; also some Smaller Allotments. Payment by instal- 
ments, if required. 

Particulars of BENINGFIELD anp TIDY, Ware, Herts; 
16, Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


(OR SALE, or to be LET, a NURSERY, 
2 Acres of Ground, several Glasshouses, and a comfort- 
able little House. Between Putney and Wandsworth. 
Agent, Mr. FRED. W. GLAZIER, 1, Park Side, Hyde Park 
Corner, W. 


ane BE LET, a compact NURSERY. 9000 
feet of Glasshouses, recently erected and thoroughly 
heated, together with Dwelling-house, Stables, Outbuildings, 
and Retail Shop. The whole centrally situated in fashionable 
watering place. Goodwill low. Part or whole stock at 
valuation. 

A. E., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Others. 
O BE LET, in Plots, splendid LAND, 
near North London Station, Great Eastern Railway, 
close to old main thoroughfare. Three Greenhouses and 
Dwelling House would be erected for suitable tenants. 
Moderate rent. 
Apply to Mr, ALFRED RICHARDS, Estage Agent, Tottenham. 


ERNSHEFERNS!FERNS! 
Look at the price To the Trade.—Pteris tremula, 
9 inches high, 12s. and 14s. per 100; small do., 10s.; P. mag- 
nifica cristata, 10s. and 12s. per100; P. cretica, 10s. per 100; 
P. cretica albo lineata, 10s. per 100. All good stuff, in small 
60’s, Cash with order. Free on rail. 
J. E. SMITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


Fo SALE, a fine, perfectly matched Pair of 
VARIEGATED AMERICAN ALOES in nearly new 
22-inch boxes; one ALSOPHILA AUSTRALIS, stem about 
8 feet, clean and healthy. 

CHARLES POCOCK, The Nurseries, Wincanton. 


PECIAL OFFER of FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta.—CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS in best 
Covent Gardenstrains. Allinthumbs, fit for immediate potting. 
Also Pteris tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity, 
. Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, 
Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


OW IN FULL BLOOM.—BEGONIAS. 


- Awarded Four Gold Medals; unequalled as a floral 
display. Visitors are cordially invited; free admission. 
Frequent trains from the City and from the West End to 
Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING AnD SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


CARTERS’ 
EARLY BULBS, 


To produce beautiful White and Coloured 
Flowers for Christmas and Easter 
Decoration. 


; PRICE 
Per100|p. doz. 
HGS GE 


White Roman Hyacinths 
The Largest Bulbs of the Year 

Double Roman Narcissus ..| 10 
Paper White Narcissus po|| 10) 
Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow] 5 
Freesia refracta alba ..| 12 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple| 2 
The Easter Lily an 20 

The White Easter Lily. We hold the 
entire stock of the largest cultivator of this 
lovely Lily. 

Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free. 

All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


287 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


SEEDLING PLANTS 


OF CHOICE 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


E HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 


in offering the following in strong, healthy, trans- 
planted young stuff, from our superb strains of Choice Florists’ 
Flowers. Free and Safe by Post at Prices quoted. 


Per dozen.—s. d. 

AURICULAS, Alpine, very choice, strong young plants, 
for blooming next season ... aes 205 wae 
CALCEOLARIAS, herbaceous, splendid strain of beauti- 
fully spotted and tigred flowers oa0 cee) 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, from choice named 
flowers ... oD ae per 100, 10s. 6d. 
CARNATIONS, yellow ground varieties ... 203 oe 
CINERARIA hybrida, from a grand strain, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
,,_ large flowered, dwarf, very fine, per 100, 17s. 6d. 
HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s superb double, per 100, 16s. 
;, Chater’s superb double, extra strong plants te 
PRIMULA sinensis, choicest red or white, per 100, 10s. 6d. 
», sinensis, splendid mixed, including nearly 20 superb 
varieties ee sn per 100, 10s. 6d. 

», Sinensis, splendid mixed, extra strong plants, 
per 100, 16s. 

», sinensis alba magnifica, splendid pure white oo 

», sinensis, Crimson King, magnificent colour a 

», sinensis, Fern-leaved, choice mixed, per 100, 10s. 6d. 

»» sinensis, double-flowered, mixed, limited quantity, 
6for 2s. 3 
PRIMULAS, double, pure white, splendid for furnishing an 
abundance of cut bloom throughout the autumn and 
winter. Well rooted strong young plants from 3-inch 

pots, per 100, 45s.; per dozen, 6s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. 


DN ES ae 


NORWICH. 
“ONLY THE BEST.” 


CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &c. 


6 


Mocw$h Me Pwr we to 
AAQgRn 2 GOacasra a 


for} 


er 100.—s. d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS ore ase ate 020 weet LOW, 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... ood ao a 3 @ 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 605 Bee en Y @) 
VAN THOL TULIPS... soo aco oud 20 oe! 3 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
‘own selection, assorted colours Ao we oo ral @ 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... 20 cos HEL (8 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Curriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


B MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 

The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 

DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


Aveust 25, 1888.] 


NOTICE 


TO THE 


HORTIGULTURAL TRADE. 


oo VING for some years past, owing to the 

particular nature of my business as a 
Horticultural Agent, recognised to the fullest 
extent the absolute importance of securing speedy 
transit and quick delivery, in the case of all 
plants sent from the Continent to England and 
vice versd ; and having myself suffered great in- 
convenience, annoyance, and loss from causes 
which could easily have been avoided, had the 
shippers entrusted with plants possessed any 
practical knowledge of their nature and require- 
ments, I beg to inform you that, my business 
with the Continent having become so extensive, 
I am now obliged, in self defence, to take up the 
business of a 


SHIPPING AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


I am so well aware of the serious consequences 
of a few hours frost in the case of plants left on 
the wharf for a night—as frequently happens— 
and which by a little care in warehousing can be 
easily avoided, to the great benefit of sender and 
buyer, that I have determined in future to give 
all such details my closest personal attention, and 
beg you to recognise the advantages which will 
thus be gained by your shipping all your con- 
signments to this country through me. 


I have secured admirable premises for this 
branch of my business at 12, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C., and with the 
available accommodation at the various wharves 
for the proper and prompt warehousing of the 
most tender plants, am in a position to assure you 
that I possess every facility for conducting the 
business in a manner that I am sure will give 
satisfaction to those who may favour me with 
their patronage and support. 


WILLIAM DENMAN, 


7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


The Business will be carried on under the style of 


DENMAN & CO, 


HORTICULTURAL, SHIPPING, AND 
FORWARDING AGENTS, 


12, COOPER'S ROW, CRUTCHED FRIARS, 


LONDON, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS—OLEKMA, LONDON. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE 


READY. 


NOW. 
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Published an Ink Photograph 


oF 


SPRING GARDENING 


AT FELIXSTOWE. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1888. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


HE Times of the 21st inst. published the 

text of the Ministerial Bill for establishing 
a Board of Agriculture, which was read a first 
time just before Parliament adjourned. Our 
great concern in this Bill is due to the fact that 
in this Act “the expression ‘agriculture’ in- 
eludes horticulture and forestry.” This recog- 
nition of the importance of horticulture as a 
national industry is, we believe, due to the well- 
timed interposition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, through its President, Sir Trevor Law- 
rence. In any case, an excellent opportu- 
nity is now offered for the Society to follow 
up the matter, and bring home to the public 
and the Government the fact, that horticulture 
has claims on their estimation comparable only 
with those of agriculture itself. Moreover, that 
the prosperity of agriculture in the future de- 
pends, so far as the rearing of crops is concerned, 
on the inculcation of the scientific principles, 
and on the adoption of the practical methods 
which render horticulture a progressive art, able 
to confront new conditions as they arise. Horti- 
culturists can benefit the State very materially, 
and although the State of itself, unsupported by 
public opinion, can do little good, and may do 
harm, yet it is certain that if practically worked, 
and not fettered and cramped with officialism 
and red tape, the Board of Agriculture may 
stimulate and encourage progress. But the first 
thing is to get the public to look on horticul- 
ture as something more than recreation—some- 
thing beyond a means of supplying the luxu- 
ries of the rich. Our readers do not need to 
be told that horticulture is beneficial in other 
ways than those named, and they will not dis- 
sent from our statement that our power for good 
is incalculable. To enable us to do this we 
require a wider general scheme of instruction 
in the principles and in the technicalities of our 
art; we stand in need of laboratories and ex- 
perimental gardens; we want competent in- 
structors to visit our villages and gardens; 
we demand a much more comprehensive sense 
of duty and a more active propaganda on tle 
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part of our horticultural societies; but we “need 
say no more on these heads at present. It must 
suffice now to cite those portions of the proposed 
Bill which are of main import, and to solicit the 
comments of our readers, so that, when the time 
comes, the Bill may be amended in those parts 
where amendment is desirable :— 


“1,—(1). There shall be established a Board of 
Agriculture consisting of the Lord President of the 
Council, Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
the Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
Secretary for Scotland. It shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty the Queen from time to time to appoint any 
member of the Privy Council to be President of the 
Board during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and if he is not 
one of the above officers of State he shall be a mem- 
ber of the Board, 

““?_—(1) There shall be transferred to the Board 
of Agriculture—(a) The powers and duties of the 
Privy Council under the Acts mentioned in Part I. 
of the first schedule to this-Act;-(b) the powers and 
duties of the Land Commissioners for England under 
the Acts mentioned in Part II. of the first schedule 
to this Act, or under any other Act; (c) all powers 
and duties vested in the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings under the 
Survey Act, 1870. 

(2) The Board of Agriculture shall also under- 
take the collection and preparation of statistics re- 
lating to agriculture, the inspection of, and reporting 
on, any schools which are not public elementary 
schools, and in which technical instruction, practical 
or scientific, is given in any matter connected with 
azriculture, and in aiding any school which admits 
such inspection, and in the judgment of the Board is 
qualified to receive such aid. 

*«(8) The Board of Agriculture may also make, 
or aid in making, such inquiries and experiments, and 
collect or aid in collecting such information as they 
may think important for the purpose of promoting 
the advancement of agriculture. 

«3. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen 
in council from time to time by order to transter to 
the Board of Agriculture such powers and duties of 
any Government department as are conferred by or 
in pursuance of any statute, and appear to Her 
Majesty to relate to agriculture, and to be of an ad- 
ministrative character. 

“ (2) There shall be paid out of money provided 
by Parliament to the President, if not one of the 
officers of State above mentioned, or any other 
officer of State receiving a salary, the annual salary 
of £2000 a year, and to the secretary, officers, and 
servants of the Board such salaries or remuneration 
as the Treasury may from time to time determine. 

(3) All expenses incurred by the Board of Agri- 

culture in the execution of their duties under this 
Act, to such amount as may be sanctioned by the 
Treasury, shall be paid out of money provided by 
Parliament. 
_ “7.—(1) The office of President of the Board of 
Agriculture shall not render the person holding the 
same incapable of being elected to or sitting or 
voting as amember of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and shall be deemed to be an office included 
in schedule H of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867, schedule H of the Representation of the 
People (Scotland) Act, 1868, and schedule E of the 
Representation of the People (Ireland) Act, 1868. 

“8.—(1) There shall be transferred and attached 
to the Board of Agriculture such of the persons 
employed under the Privy Council or any other 
Government department, in or about the execution 
of the powers and duties by this Act transferred to 
the Board of Agriculture, as the Privy Council, or 
Government department, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, determine. 

“(2) There shall be transferred and attached to 
the Board of Agriculture all persons employed under 
the Land Commissioners for England. 

““(3) The Board of Agriculture may by order from 
time to time distribute the business of the Board 
among the several persons transferred thereto in 
pursuance of this Act in such manner ag the Board 
may think right, and those officers shall perform such 
duties in relation to that business as may be directed 
by the order. 

_.*Provided that such persons shall, while they 
continue in office, be in no worse position as respects 


their tenure of office, salaries, or superannuation 
allowances, than they would have been in if this Act 
had not passed. 

“ (4) In the event ofa transfer of any powers or 
duties to the Board of Agriculture being made by 
Order in Council in pursuance of this Act, such 
order shall extend this section to the persons em- 
ployed in or about the execution of the powers and 
duties so transferred, but nevertheless with such 
modifications as to Her Majesty in Council seem 
necessary. 

“ 9) After the establishment of the Board of Agri- 
culture no person shall be appointed to the Office of 
Land Commissioner for England. 

“ Provided that any person who holds office as 
Land Commissioner at the passing of this Act may 
be assigned such position in or under the Board of 
Agriculture as the Board may appoint, so that he is 
not placed in any worse position as respects his 
tenure of office, salary, or superannuation allowance 
than he would have been in if this Act had not 
passed. 

“11. In this Act the expression ‘agriculture ’ 
includes horticulture and forestry. 

“13. This Act may be cited as the Board of Agri- 
cultulture Act, 1888. 


“First ScHEDULE. 


“Part I—Acts relating to Powers and Duties of 
the Privy Council transferred to Board of Agriculture. 
—40 and 41 Vict. c. 68, the Destructive Insects Act, 
1877; 41 and 42 Vict. c. 74, the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1878; 47 & 48 Vict. c. 13, the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1884; 47 and 48 
Vict. c. 47, the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Transter of Parts of Districts Act, 1884; 49 and 50 
Vict, c. 32, the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1886. 

““Copyhold Acts.—4 and 5 Vict. c. 35, the Copy- 
hold Act, 1841; 6 and 7 Vict. c. 28, the Copyhold 
Act, 1843; 7 and 8 Vict. c. 55, the Coyyhold Act, 
1844; 15 and 16 Vict. c. 51, the Copyhold Act, 
1852; 21 and 22 Vict. c. 94, the Copyhold Act, 1858; 
81 and 32 Vict. c. 89, an Act to alter certain pro- 
visions in the Acts for the commutation of tithes, 
the Copyhold Acts, and the Acts for the inclosure, 
exchange, and improvement of land; and to make 
provision towards defraying the expenses of the 
Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Office; 50 and 51 
Vict. c. 73, the Copyhold Act, 1887. 

“ Metropolitan Commons.—29 and 30 Vict. c. 122, 
the Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866; 32 and 33 
Vict. c. 107, the Metropolitan Commons Amend- 
ment Act, 1869; 41 and 42 Vict. c. 71, the Metropo- 
litan Commons Act, 1878; 45 aud 46 Vict, c. 15, the 
Commonable Rights Compensation Act, 1882. 

“ Other Duties,—14 and 15 Vict. c. 53, the Inclosure 
Commissioners Act, 1851; 15 and 16 Vict. c. 62, an 
Act to alter and amend certain Acts relating to the 
woods, forests, and land revenues of the Crown; 29 
and 30 Vict. c.'70, an Act to extend the provisions 
of the Acts for the inclosure, exchange, and 
improvement of land to certain portions of the 
Forest of Dean called Walmore Common and the 
Bearce Common, and for authorising allotments in 
lieu of the forestal rights of Her Majesty in and over 
such commons; the Poor Allotments Management 
Act, 1873; 44 and 45 Vict. c. 41, the Conveyancing 
and Law Property Act, 1881; 45 and 46 Vict. c. 15, 
the Commonable Rights Compensation Act, 1882 ; 
45 and 46 Vict. c. 38, the Settled Land Act, 1882; 
46 and 47 Vict. c. 61, the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1883; 47 and 48 Vict. c. 67, the Im- 
pa areay of Lands (Ecclesiastical Benefices) Act, 
1é i. 

“SECOND SCHEDULE. 


“ Bnactments Repealed.—6 and 7 Will, IV., c. 71, 
an Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales, section 2; 4 and 5 Vict. c. 35, the Copy- 
hold Act, 1841, sections 1, 2, 4, 5,7, 8, and 9; 8 and 
9 Vict. c. 118, the Inclosure Act, 1845, sections 2, 
6, and 8; 14 and 15 Vict. c. 53, the Inclosure Com- 
missioners Act, 1851, the whole Act, except sec- 
tion 9; 25 and 26 Vict. c. 73, an Act for continuing 
the Copyhold Inclosure and Tithe Commission, and 
entitling the Commissioners to Superannuation 
Allowance, the whole Act so far as unrepealed ; 40 
and 41 Vict. c. 68, the Destructive Insects Act, 1877, 
section 6; 41 and 42 Vict. c. 74, the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, subsection 2 of sec- 
tion 8, and subsection 6 of section 58; 45 and 46 
Vict. c. 38, the Settled Land Act, 1882, section 48 
down to ‘may require of the three several bodies of 
Commissioners aforesaid,’ being the end of sub- 
section 5 inclusive.” 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


—— os 


SACCOLABIUM CERINUM, 2. sp.* 


Tis was exhibited at the last Ghent show. 
Though it is no fashionable Orchid it attracted a 
good deal of interest, as the rather dark ligulate 
bilobed leaves and the porrect inflorescence of 
numerous ascending waxy flowers, orange, with an 
apricot colour spur, excited the curiosity, and 
numerous visitors were not quite sure, cwjus generis, 
the curiosity might be. It is a Sondaic introduction 
made by Mr. F. Sander. It was exhibited by Mr. 
James Bray, Rue Courte des Pierres, Gand. H. G. 
Rchb.f. 

BoLtEA HEMIXANTHA, 7. sp. 


This is very near Bollea Lalindei. It has a similar 
large flower. Colour quite distinct. Sepals and 
petals white. Lip yellow, with thirteen parallel 
darker yellow keels forming a mighty crest and 
numerous small warts and styloid processes at the 
base. This is quite a novel and peculiar feature of the 
plant. The white column is much dilated at the 
base, with yellow basilar angles, the yellow base 
being covered with minute dark red spots. It 
was kindly forwarded me by Mr. F. Sander, who had 
it from New Grenada (United States of Columbia, if 
you like it better). H. G. Rehb. f. 


ROSES. 


NEW ROSES IN 1888. 


One of the great disappointments connected with 
this very abnormal season has been that an oppor- 
tunity has been missed of seeing, as we had hoped to 
do, the new and semi-new Roses in larger quantities 
than we have done. By new Roses I mean those 
which have only recently been put info commerce ; 
and by semi-new those which have been in the market 
for a year or two. It was the more disappointing, as 
several of these claimants for fayour are from new 
sources, and we all looked forward, in the case of 
some of them, to see them largely exhibited by their 
raisers; but this was not to be—the lateness of the 
season, and its stormy, rainy character hindered 
that, and many of them were only sparingly exhibited. 
I was, however, enabled to grow many of these in 
my own garden, and thus to notice their character— 
which is, after all, the most satisfactory plan, as 
one can compare wood, foliage, and habit of growth 
with those Roses which are supposed to bear some 
likeness to them. 

There are two of our home-raised Roses which 
have established themselves in the opinion of all 
who have seen them as first-rate novelties—Sir 
Rowland Hill and Earl of Dufferin—and these I 
must note first. 

Sir Rowland Hill, raised by Mack & Son, of 
Catterick — was exhibited by them at Kdin- 
burgh, where it obtained the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society, and also the unanimous 
approval of all Rose growers who saw it, as a first- 
class novelty—has, if possible, risen in esti- 
mation. It is a Rose of a most beautiful and novel 


* Saccolabium cerinum, n.sp.—Aff.Saccolabio compresso, Lindl. 
Caule valido brevi; foliis ligulatis obtuse bilobis; pedunculo 
porrecto bivaginato, apice deflexo; racemis densifloribus 
ascendentibus; bracteis linearibus acutis ovaria pedicellata 
subsequantibus; sepalis oblongis ; lateralibusnuncsubcurvatis : 
tepalis ovatis per lineam mediam incrassatis ; labello calceo- 
lari excayato)tridentato; dentibus lateralibus retusis antice, 
angulatis, dente medio convexo apiculatoi; calcari compresso 
cylindrato obtuso ovarium pedicellatum subsequante; anthera 
rostrata, vertice apiculata; caudicula genuflexa.. Ex Sondae 
insulis imp. H. G. Rchb.f, 

+ Bollea hemizantha, nu. sp.—Afé. Bollece Lalindese, Rchb. f.; 
labello ima basi ante unguem callis parvis numerosis styloideis 
seu vermiformibus obsito, carinis contiguis lamellosis dorso 
obtusiusculis ad 13, lamina a basi cordata triangula, inverse 
replicato saccato; colnmna apice angustiori infra multum 
dilatata, basi levi. Sepala ac tepala albida, Labellum flavum 
carinis obscurioribus. Columna alba, basi utrinque ac infra 
cum ungue flava punctis numerosis in basi—Zygopetalum 
hemixanthum. Ex noy. Grana, et imp. exc. Sander. H, G. 
Rehb. f. 
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colour—a deep claret, flushed with bright scarlet, 
recalling to some persons’ minds an old Rose, La- 
charme’s Souvenir de Dr. Jamain, but the colour is 
far beyond that, while in size and substance of petal 
it is superior, being stout and well formed. When 
dying off it becomes almost black, and like all 
Roses of these dark colours requires protection 
from the sun’s rays (when they do shine!), The 
plant is of vigorous growth, and altogether it isa 
very great gain both to Rose growers and Rose 
exhibitors. 

Earl of Dufferin—This Irish Rose, raised by 
Messrs. A. Dickson & Son, of Newtownards, Co. 
Down, is a most beautiful high-coloured Rose, of 
strong constitution and vigorous habit; the flowers 
are of a brilliant rich crimson colour, with a high 
pointed centre, the outer petals somewhat recurving, 
and the brilliant tints of brownish-crimson are seen 
to great advantage. Last year a good deal of criticism 
was evoked by a statement in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from Scotland, that. it was identical with Prosper 
Langier. This was indignantly denied, and the 
denial was correct; the two Roses are perfectly dis- 
tinct, and although the French Rose is a good one, 
it is not to be compared for a moment with Earl of 
Dafferin either in the colour or shape of the flower; 
others have called it a dark Maurice Bernhardin, and 
others a better Pierre Notting; but I think we may 
safely say that it is a perfectly distinct Rose, of very 
superior qualities, likely to be a universal favourite, 
and to reflect great credit on its raiser. 

Lady Helen Stewart, by the same raiser, is a flower 
that, had it not been for the preceding Rose being 
sent out at the same time, would have, perhaps, 
attracted more attention. It is a very bright red 
Rose, of good habit, and very free flowering; it has 
not often been exhibited, but I was pleased with it 
in my own garden. 

Duchess of Leeds (Mack & Son).—A very pretty 
Rose, which may be described as a pink La France, 
with a dash of Marie Finger in it. I question if it 
will be an exhibition Rose, as it lacks size; but asa 
garden Rose allowed to grow at will, it will be most 
valuable, especially for cutting. Sprays of it will do 
very well for baskets of Roses, as its exceedingly 
bright and lively colour will lighten up other 
flowers. 

Mrs. John Laing.—One of Mr. Bennett’s seedlings. 
The colour is a beautiful soft pink. The flower is 
large in size and good in form, very free, and a good 
autumnal bloomer. Although full it is not so liable 
to spoil as Her Majesty, and has been on several 
occasions shown well and attracted much attention. 
The award of the National Rose Society’s Gold Medal 
when it was exhibited as a seedling seems to have 
been fully justified. 

Madame Joseph Deshois—This Rose was sent out 
as a hybrid Tea—a fashion which the French raisers 
seem to have adopted; it they doit with the idea 
that a Rose so described is likely to find more favour 
with us, I think they are grievously mistaken. As 
a rule, such Roses are regarded with suspicion. 

Grand Mogul,—I have not seen more than one or 
two blooms of this Rose exhibited ; those that I saw 
were good in form, brilliant crimson shaded with 
dark maroon-crimson, As I have not grown it 
myself I can only say that, as I saw it, it was a 
brilliant Rose; those who have grown it tell me that 
in growth and bloom it bears a strong resemblance 
to Jean Soupert, both in growth and flower. 


Miss Ethel Brownlow.— A Tea Rose raised by 
Messrs. Dickson & Son, the raisers of Earl of 
Dufferin ; very distinct in colour, salmon-pink, shaded 
with yellow at the base of the petals, the centre high, 
and outer petals somewhat reflexed. Of vigorous 
growth, likely to be an acquisition owing to its 
distinct character. 

Luciole—A Tea Rose raised by J. Guillot, and one 
that will apparently uphold his good reputation as a 
raiser. The bud is long and pointed—the true Tea 
bud; the colour a bright carmine-red, but with some 
of those extraordinary combinations of colours which 
make the Tea Roses so ravissante—fawn, copper colour, 
bronzy-red, are all mixed together, or rather placed to- 


gether in the flower without being mixed, blending 
with one another, and constituting a strikingly 
beautiful flower. 

Lady Alice—This is a sport from the well known 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, and at times distinct from 
it; the colour is creamy-white with a faint yellowish 
tint at the base; in cooler weather it has more 
colour. 

Looking a little further back we come to some 
Roses which have been well shown this year or from 
some other cause are worthy of more extended 
cultivation. 

Gloire Lyonnaise.—It was unfortunate that this Rose 
should have.been brought out as a yellow hybrid per- 
petual ; this it certainly is not—it is a white Rose with 
a very faint suspicion of primrose at the hase of the 
flower, and as a garden Rose will be, I think, much 
appreciated. It is one of those light Roses which will 
stand a good deal of rain without being damaged by it, 
and for such a purpose it may be safely recommended. 
It is evideatly a perpetual, with a good dash of Tea 
blood in it. 

Victor Hugo.—This has established itself as a very 
fine dark Rose, bright crimson-red, shaded with 
darker colour, perhaps in ordinary seasons it may 
not be so dark as during the past cold season, when 
such Roses as Prince Arthur and General Jacquemi- 
not came out in colours that made them hardly re- 
cognisable. 

Marshall P. Wilder—To all intents and purposes 
this is a reproduction of Alfred Colomb, whether 
obtained as a seedling or from a vigorous shoot I do 
not know. When shown this year, attempts were 
made by some to show its difference from the older 
flower, but I believe the general opinion is that it 
must be bracketed with Alfred Colomb. 

American Beauty.—Notwithstanding the somewhat 
effusive praises bestowed in some of the catalogues 
on this flower, it was nowhere to be seen this 
year, and it was generally considered to be but a 
synonym for Madame Ferdinand Jamain, a Rose sent 
out by Ledechaux more than ten years ago, and of so 
indifferent a character that it never found a place in 
our catalogues. 

Lord Bacon.—This has been well exhibited this 
year, and is one of those deep crimson Roses which 
are ever acceptable; it is shaded with scarlet, and 
is a very beautiful flower. 

Madame Sussane Rodoconachi.—An exceedingly 
pretty Rose, with light silvery-white shading; very 
distinct, and has been done well evenin this wet 
season. 

Comtesse de Fregneuse—A very pretty Tea-scented 
Rose, bright primrose-yellow ; very free flowering and 
good. 

Souvenir de Gabriel Drevet—Silver-white with 
bright rose centre, and oftentimes a mixture of 
colours hard to describe; it is of good size, anda 
yaluable addition to our lists. 

Pride of Reigate—In my opinion simply an 
abomination. One might as well admire a fair 
face pitted with small-pox as this spotted thing, 
which neither on the exhibition table nor in the 
garden can do anything but spoil its surroundings. 

Vicountess Folkestone is an exceedingly pretty 
hybrid Tea, of bright and pleasing colour; it is very 
free flowering, and for its beauty we may forgive its 
hybrid character; but still not admit it amongst pure 
Tea Roses. 

Such are the flowers which have come across my 
line of vision this year; it shows that, after all—l, 
the great number of new Roses is no indication of 
worth, and that every year a quantity of rubbish is 
brought forward which might have been passable a 
few years ago, but is now useless; and, 2ndly, that 
notwithstanding the great perfection to which the 
Rose has been brought there are still prizes to be 
gained by raisers of seedlings, and the encouragement 
which has been given to our home-raised flowers will, 
I hope, enable them to show that they do not do 
these things better in France. 


New Rose, Lapy CasTLerFAGH. 


A week or two since I received from Messrs. 
Alexander Dickson & Sons, of Newtownards, Co. 


Down, Ireland, some blooms of a new Tea-scented 
Rose, which I think is likely to prove a useful addi- 
tion to this beautiful class, as their Miss Ethel 
Brownlow has already done. It is a well-shaped 
flower, and evidently both vigorous in growth and 
profuse in its blooming; the colour is very pale pink 
or white, with salmon-pink in the centre. It is not 
quite like any Rose in this class. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that our Irish 
friends are not behindhand, and that two, at any 
rate, of their first batch of Roses—Earl of Dufferin 
and Miss Ethel Brownlow—have grown in the 
estimation of the Rose world. Wild Rose, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 


(Continued from p. 185.) 


Avocapro—Motecutes.—The paper of Gay- 
Lussac mentioned above (on the combination of 
gases, 1809) attracted the attention of an Italian 
physicist, Avogadro. A paper which he wrote 
in comment appeared in 1811.* It is referred 
to here because it contains the suggestion 
that there must be two kinds of molecules (he 
uses this word as Dalton had used particles 
and afterwards atoms). He speaks of compound 
molecules and elementary molecules. His paper is 
a much more weighty matter than a question of 
nomenclature. But from that time the introduction 
of the word “ molecule ” into the atomic theory has 
led to much confusion—nay, even acrimony and 
ridicule. Chemists and physicists have used the 
words with different significance, and, like the two 
stalwart knights of yore, who each saw only one 
side of the suspended shield, while ever ready for 
doughty deeds, they have belaboured one another 
with wordy fight. It seems at last to be generally 
admitted among chemists, whatever physicists may 
please to do, that the word atom shall be used for a 
single atom, and molecule for a group (two or more) 
of atoms held together by that unknown “ affinity,” 

There are many difficulties, as especially in what is 
called dissociation, and the fight cannot be said to be 
over. To give a rigid definition of a molecule would 
be rash. But the way in which, among chemists, the 
word is now used may be illustrated. 

Two atoms of H and one of O 


unite and form one molecule of water 
®-O-© 


To carry out Roscoe’s illustration of a mazy dance 
an atom of H has but one hand (or one quantival- 
ence). It is called a monad.t O is called a dyad— 
it is divalent—to carry out the illustration it has 
“two hands,” and can take a partner in each hand. 
Linked together they make one molecule of water. 
Or again, one atom of C can unite with one or with 
two atoms of O. C is “‘four-handed,’”a tetrad. It 
can form a molecule of carbon monoxide 


>O=O 


—where two “hands” of the C are left free: or a 
molecule of carbon dioxide with two atoms of ©) 


@=O=9 


This dioxide is called commonly carbonic acid.t 
The combining weight of a molecule is the sum 


* Easai d'une maniere de determiner les masses relatives des 
molecules elementaires des corps et les proportions selon 
lesquelles elles entrent dans ces combinasions. Journ. de Phy- 
sigue, lxxiii., 1811. 

+ povos, monos, one; dvo, duo, two; zpis, tris, three ; TeTpos, 
tetros, four. 

{ Each stroke against the circles represents the ‘‘valency” 
of the element concerned. Whatever may be thought as to 
whether it was or was not a good word to adopt, itis to ne 
purpose to discuss here. Experiments have led to the con- 
lusion that a form of force or forces, expressed by the word 
‘*valeney ” actually exists in Nature. 
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of the atomic weight of all the atoms in it. Thus 
carbon dioxide molecule has twice 16 for O, that is 
32, and one 12 for C. ‘That makes 44. 


Gay-Lussac AND BERZELIUS. 


It is to Gay-Lussac, already mentioned, that we 
have to turn for the earliest successful attempts to 
bring chemistry to bear on elucidating the composi- 
tion of plants. In conjunction with Thénard, on 
January 15, 1810, he communicated a paper* to the 
Institute on the analysis of fixed organic compounds. 
Their method was to get the carbon to unite with 
oxygen in the form of carbonic acid; the hydrogen 
to unite with oxygen to form water. Their difficulty 
was to find a means of collecting the results and to 
find a suitable agent to supply the oxygen. They 
collected over a mercury trough, and for a supply of 
oxygen they employed “muriate suroxygéné de 
potasse,” which we now call potassium chlorate (some 
call it chlorate of potass). All the chlorates readily 
give up oxygen on heating, and potassium chlorate 
is a very convenient form. They had to devise their 
apparatus, of which they appear not a little proud, as 
they speak of the especial merit of the tap they in- 
vented. With this they analysed sugar, gum, starch, 
&c. ‘The paper is one of interest, for to the present 
day the carbon in analyses is estimated as carbonic 
acid and the hydrogen as water.} The object is to 
ascertain the weight of carbonic acid and of water 
obtained. As the relative proportion of carbon to 
oxygen in carbonic acid and of hydrogen to oxygen 
in water is known, the actual weight of carbon and 
hydrogen given off is obtained by calculation. Now, 
though the same principle is followed, a totally 
different apparatus is used; either the “ combustion 
tube” of Liebig or some modification of it. Their 
results are given in percentages. 

It was a question at that time whether the 
laws of multiple proportion held good © with 
regard to the composition of animal and vege- 
table bodies. Berzelius energetically took this 
subject up. Plants and animals were called or- 
ganised bodies, and the study of their chemistry 
came to be called organic chemistry. Berzelius in 
1814 much improved the methods for its study. He 
was the first to give, among other things, the com- 
position of starch, not as Gay-Lussac, and Thenard, 
and others had done in percentages, but in 
a formula. His earliest published result was 
C,,, H,,, Oj., figures which, however, were modified. 


W. 8. M. 
(To be continued.) 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS IN 
VERA CRUZ. 


Tue growth of Tobacco in the State of Vera Cruz 
js said to be increasing considerably, the present 
production amounting to nearly 6,000,000 Ib. per 
annum, and the average cost being about 54d. per 
pound. About 23 per cent. is exported to foreign 
countries, and of this export somewhat less than 
half is of manufactured tobacco, and comes chiefly 
to England, the remainder is consumed in the 
Republic. For the highest quality of Tobacco as 
much as 10s. 6d. per 100 leaves has been obtained, 
but this quality is very scarce. Notwithstanding its 
primitive method of cultivation, Vera Cruz Tobacco 


* Journal de Physique, 1810, vol. 1xx., pp. 257—266, re- 
printed in An. de Chemie. lxxiv., pp. 47—64. 

} The following very simple experiment, that can be made 
without special apparatus, is instructive for those who have 
not had a chemical training. It needs only a clean plate anda 
damp cloth with a candle, lamp, or gas-jet. Leaving impuri- 
ties out of consideration, the gassupplied to our housesis hydro- 
gen and hydrogen in combination with carbon. Paraffins and 
oils for lamps are liquid combinations of carbon and hydrogen. 
Candles are also combinations in solid form of carbon and 
hydrogen. The phenomenon of combustion in each case is 
similar. The carbon unites with the oxygen of the air and 
forms carbonic acid. The hydrogen unites with the oxygen 
and forms water which passes away as invisible vapour, the 
temperature being high from combustion. But if a plate kept 
cool with a damp cloth on it be held close over the flame the 
water becomes visible in drops. The fact of carbon (freed from 
its combination with hydrogen) being present can be seen by 
holding the plate near the top of the blue part of the flame. 


is obtaining—and deservedly—a rapidly increasing 
reputation, and the tobacco manufacturers of this 
part are increasing the size of their factories and the 
number of their operatives, and paying greater atten- 
tion to the selection and the sorting of the leaves, 
and are, in fact, producing a very superior article 
tothe Vera Cruz cigar of two years ago, or even of last 
year. This improvement in the manufacture will, of 
course, increase the market, and also give great 
encouragement to the planter; but what is chiefly 
wanted is capital, combined with the better cultiva- 
tion which is so necessary, but so difficult to obtain, 
in the present financial condition of the majority of 
planters. 
VANILLA. 


The Vanilla bean grows wild in the cantons of 
Misantla and Papantla, and it is also cultivated 
there in a primitive manner by the Indians. It is 
prepared for market by the cultivators and collectors, 
and often before it is quite ripe. This is espe- 
cially the case with the wild Vanilla, one family 
taking it early lest another family should get it 
when quite ripe for harvest. The systematic and 
rational cultivation of Vanilla in the cantons just 
mentioned would certainly be a remunerative busi- 
ness. At present the quantity produced is about 
8000 mils (z.e., 1000 pods), worth about £3 to £3 10s. 
per mil. 

Fruits. 


The fruits of the State of Vera Cruz are of great 
variety, and grow in such abundance as to be 
exceedingly cheap. The production of Pine-apples 
is about 500,000 per annum; they are grown in 
fields, and their local value is about 1d. to 13d. 
apiece. Plantains are a fruit universally consumed, 
and over 10,000 per annum are actually harvested ; 
their local value is less than 1d. per 10 Ib. 


Pira Frere. 


This fibrous plant grows wild in Vera Cruz, and 
can be cultivated with very little care. Its fibre 
sometimes measures 3 yards long, and is very silky 
in appearance; but unfortunately its preparation for 
market is at present difficult and expensive. The 
State Government is, however, about to offer a large 
reward for a machine to reduce Pita to a marketable 
state without injuring its beautiful fibre, and without 
making its cost of production too high, having regard 
to its market value. It is most probable that such a 
machine will be produced, and if so, Pita will 
become, undoubtedly, the first article of produce and 
export of this State. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ABIES MAGNIFICA (PICEA OF GARDENS). 


We have received from Sir John Walrond a cone 
of this species with the following interesting 
details :—“ Two plants were bought twenty-seven years 
ago, both under the name of Picea nobilis, but they 
differed so greatly one from the other in habit that 
it was suspected that one of them might prove to 
be magnifica. The difference in habit consisted in 
this—lIst. That allithe lower branches of the possible 
magnifica died back, leaving a bare trunk for about 
one-third of its height, the leader remaining healthy, 
while all the nobilis remain feathered to the 
ground. [Whether this is a specific or merely an 
individual character remains to be seen.] 2nd. The 
possible magnifica never produced a cone, while 
much younger plants of nobilis cone freely. The 
supposed magnifica has coned at Bradfield for the 
first time this year.” The cone obligingly sent by 
Sir John Welrond is undoubtedly that of A. mag- 
nifica; it is a thick, oblong, blunt cone, golden- 
brown in colour, and with the bracts concealed 
within the scale, as shown in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
June 12, 1875. The young bark is covered with a 
rufous pubescence. The upturned leaves are four- 
sided, and not grooved. The leaves of magnifica, 
seen from the under surface of the shoot, are much 
curved, with the convexity downwards. 


In A. nobilis the leaves are broader, flatter, dis- 
tinctly grooved on the upper surface, and not so 
strongly curved as in magnifica. The cones also are 
more tapering and glorious in their golden-bronze 
bracts reflected over the purple scales. 

A. magnifica is later before starting into growth 
in spring than is A. nobilis. 

The very beautiful but puzzling cone sent to 
us from the Cranston Nursery some year or two 
ago, must not be overlooked. Its leaves are more 
like those of magnifica, being either not grooved at 
all or only grooved at the base. The projecting 
bracts are like those of nobilis, but not reflected, 
while the general shape of the cone is that of 
magnifica. 


MrasvrEemMents or ConIrFER#—BRADFIELD, 1887. 


Planted. Height. 

Ft. In. 

Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia)... 1855 54.0 
Abies Jasiocarpa (Lowii) ... | About 1857 62 1 
», Nordmanniana... About 1857 50 «(0 

», cephalonica About 1857 52. «9 

>, grandis ... 1876 45 0 

» nobilis... About 12) a commae 

» magnifica About 1860 43 3 

», grandis ... About 1858 53° «9 
Picea Menziesii 36 ... | About 1857 57 2 
», orientalis ot one ats (?) 42 10 
Cupressus Lawsoniana About 1860 36 «9 
Thuia gigantea (Lobbii) About 1859 45 10 


J. W. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 


Tuis is a Malvaceous shrub, or low tree, occurring 
on the mountains of New Zealand, deciduous above 
3000 feet, but evergreen below that level. The leaves 
are shortly stalked, from 2—4 inches long, ovate, 
cordate, acuminate, deeply crenate, glabrous above, 
covered with white stellate down beneath. The 
flowers are placed at the ends of short axillary 
stalks, are white in colour, and each about three- 
quarters of an inch across. The botanical history of 
the species is given in Sir Joseph Hooker’s Hand- 
book of the New Zealand Flora (1867), p. 30, a 
coloured illustration being also given in the Flora of 
New Zealand, i., 31, t.11. For garden purposes, the 
illustration at fig. 24, p. 209, will suffice to show what 
a beautiful shrubit is. The specimen from which 
our figure was taken was obligingly supplied by W. 
E. Gumbleton, Esq., of Belgrove, Queenstown, near 
Cork. It is hardy in Southern Ireland, but is worth 
shelter in colder spots. 


HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS. 


ARUM DRACUNCULUS.—A very showy and attrac- 
tive hardy Arad is this species, said to have been 
introduced to our gardens from Southern Europe 
more than 300 years ago, and yet how strange it 
seems that we do not meet with it more frequently 
in private collections than we do, considering its 
hardy character, freedom in flowering, and easy cul- 
ture, which facts must be taken as my excuse for 
drawing attention to it in your columns at the pre- 
sent time. To those of your readers who are 
interested in the cultivation of hardy perennial 
plants, and who have not as yet made its acquaint- 
ance, a brief description may be acceptable, and may 
approximately be stated thus :—Rootstock tuberous, 
stems erect, leafy, densely spotted or blotched with 
green and grey—hence the popular name, 
Dragon plant—2 to 3 feet high. Leaves palmately 
or pedately divided on long stalks, divided into seven 
to ten linear-lanceolate, undulate segments, 3—6 
inches long, with dark green shining surface. The 
greatest point of attraction, however, will be found to 
centre in the spathe or coloured bract, the inner sur- 
face of which is of a deep chocolate or brownish- 
purple, from 8 to 12 inches long, 6 inches wide at its 
broadest part, obliquely campanulate in shape, tapering 
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to a point at the top; base convolute. Spadix 6—8 
inches long, of a lustrous dark purple hue. Alto- 
gether the plant has a most singular and striking ap- 
pearance when in flower, the latter is not conspicuous, 
and situate at the base of the spadix. I may also 
add that, when in this condition, its odour is the 
reverse of agreeable or pleasant, and for this reason 
it ought never to be cut and stood in water to 
remain ina close room. As to treatment, it will be 
found to do well in rather a damp, loamy soil, and 
shady situations, but it will also grow fairly well 
under less fayourable conditions, and may be in- 
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creased by division early in the spring, just as root- 
action begins. In flower July and August. 


STENACTIS SPECIOSA 


should be grown in all gardens where cut flowers are 
in request ; its freedom in flowering, together with 
its handsome appearance, renders it one of the most 
useful border plants we have at this time of the 
year. The flowers are much like some of the 
Michaelmas Daisies in general appearance, and, like 
those plants, this belongs to the natural order Com- 
posits, and to the tribe Asteroidee. Under good 
cultivation the plant grows from 2 to 3 feet high, 
Stems slightly branched; leaves entire, linear; 
flower-heads 14—2 inches across, solitary on the 
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peduncles or upper branches, the whole forming 
rather a long loose panicle. When fully expanded, 
the disc florets are of a deep golden-yellow, outer or 
ray florets pale lavender, narrow, and somewhat 
numerous, haying a triple row. Its time of flowering 
extends over a period of four or five weeks—July and 
August. The plant is very hardy, and will stand 
through our severest winters without protection, 
When growing in strong loamy soils it ought to be 
lifted, divided, and replanted about every second or 
third year, or it will form such dense masses as to 
require more than ordinary attention in tying up to 


place in a garden, although I may say it will do very 
well in a drained border, where it can enjoy plenty 
of sun. In flower July and August, and may be 
increased by division in spring or autumn. 


Borruarmum SALICIFOLIUM 


belongs to the natural order Compositm, and is worthy 
of a place in all choice collections of hardy perennial 
plants. Under good cultivation it will grow 2 feet 
high, and form quite a bushy plant if left undisturbed 
for three or four years; and it will produce in abundance 
flowers that will be found useful for decorative pur- 


sticks. May be raised from seed or increased by 
dividing in spring. 


ERIGERON ALPINUS. 


This is a British plant, and so closely do the 
flower-heads resemble those of the last-named, that 
a novice might easily mistake one for the other if 
two flowers were cut from the plants and placed side 
by side. In general appearance, however, the cha- 
racter and habit of the plants are quite distinct, the 
one under notice growing from 6 to 12 inches high 
only; the leaves also are much shorter, and the 
flower-heads produced in the form of a loose corymb. 
It is well adapted for growing on a rockery, and 
which, strictly speaking, may be said to be its proper 


(SEE P, 208.) 


poses. Stems erect, much branched. Leaves entire 
linear, or, as the specific name implies, Willow- 
leaved. JI‘lower-heads deep golden-yellow, 2 inches 
across, solitary on long wiry peduncles. We do not 
frequently meet with: this species, nevertheless it is 
probably destined to become a favourite when better 
known, and will be found a useful second or third 
row plant ina mixed border. <A well-drained soil 
and sunny position will be found to suit it, and it 
may either be raised from seed sown in pots in a cold 
frame, or increased by dividing in the spring. Flowers 
July and August. 


PoreNTILLA LUITEA, 
I can hardly say that this is a good thing, but it 
% 
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is noteworthy chiefly as a rarity, and as a species 
seldom met with outside botanical gardens and the 
best private collections, and that fact must be 
accepted as my reason for alluding to it here. As 
compared with William Rollisson and others of our 
hybrid varieties it is far from being attractive or 
showy in appearance. The plant grows from 3 to 4 feet 
high, and is exceedingly floriferous. Stems slightly 
pilose. Stipules long and pointed, distinct from the 
enlarged base of the ieaf-stalk. Leaflets five, oblong, 
toothed and scabrous. Flowers are produced in the 
form of a rather large, loose terminal corymb, and 
are pale yellowin colour, being, when fully expanded, 
# inch across, petals free or separate from each other, 
and rather shorter than the calyx. Will grow 
lexuriantly in a calcareous soil, and may be in- 
creased by division in spring or autumn. In flower 
July and August. 


CinoruEersa YoOunGII. 


An evening Primrose, and decidedly one of the 
best we have in our gardens at the present time, and 
which ought to be cultivated in all collections of 
hardy plants where space can be afforded. Its bright 
golden-yellow flowers give a charm and splendour to 
a mixed border just now that cannot be equalled or 
surpassed by any other plant that I am acquainted 
with. Taking a single flower, it will be found to 
closely resemble Ci. Fraseri in colour, but in all 
other respects it is quite distinct from that well- 
known and widely-grown plant, the stems being 
more branched and of a deep reddish tinge, leaves 
not so broad or long, flowers more numerous, larger, 
and on longer footstalks than Qi. Fraseri. The 
plant grows about 3 feet high, and delights in a good 
sandy loam or peaty soil or even a chalky compost, 
providing the border is well drained. Flowers in 
July and August; may be increased by division 
early in spring. 

CoryDALiIs LUTEA. 


A British species, belonging to the Fumitory 
family, and being an erect spreading plant of from 6 
to 9 inches high, it is eminently adapted for growing 
on rockeries. The plant forms a tufted rootstock. 
Although they will live and produce flowers for 
four or five successive years, the plants cannot 
strictly speaking be regarded as truly perennial, and 
it will be found best to raise plants from seed every 
third or fourth year. Leaves of a beautiful pale 
green, much divided, the segments wedge-shaped. 
Flowers in racemes, pale yellow, from 4 to 6 inches 
long, each flower haying a short and rather broad 
spur. To succeed with this species, and ensure its 
living through severe winters, it must be grown in 
rather a poor sandy loam; and where this does not 
exist it will be found a good plan to mix a few small 
stones or broken pieces of cinder along with the soil 
to secure ample drainage. 


VERATRUM NIGRUM. 


This is quite a remarkable and noteworthy her- 
baceous perennial, said to have been introduced into 
this country from Siberia so long ago as 1596—a cir- 
cumstance that justifies one in expressing surprise 
that it is soseldom met with, comparatively speaking, 
in private gardens. Itis proof against our severest 
winters without any protection whatever, and is not 
over-particular as to soil or situation; add to this 
the fact of its flowers being a nearer approach to 
black in colour than any other of our hardy flowers, 
and we haye here a species that ought to be found 
in all gardens where hardy perennials are made a 
special feature of the place. In one of the mixed 
borders here there was a plant just coming into flower 
at the time of writing, and it promises to be the most 
conspicuous in the gardens we shall have during the 
next two or three weeks, the spike being fully 6 feet 
high with every prospect ofits lengthening another foot 
or18 inches. What a picture it will present when at 
its best, may, by those who are acquainted with the 
species, be more easily imagined than described. 
The plant will also be found an interesting and 
attractive object for many weeks previous to flower- 
ing, chiefly by reason of its handsome coriaceous 


foliage, which in shape is broadly ovoid, accumi- 
nate, from S—10 inches wide and 12—15 inches 
long, more or less corrugated. Root-stock may be 
divided in spring as soon as growth begins. Flowers 
in August. J. Horsefield. Heytesbury. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


fe oe ooetes 
ALSTROMERIAS. 


Tuese stand almost unrivalled among herbaceous 
plants, as they are exceedingly floriferous, and endure 
along time when cut. They are not hardy enough 
to succeed in all places, but will do well in any 
ordinary fayoured spot in most gardens, the best 
situation for them being on a sloping south border, 
or under the foot of asunny wall, where, with the 
slightest surface protection, they will stand the 
winter. ‘The most suitable soil is a light sandy one, 
and if not naturally well drained, the bed or border 
intended for them should be dug outa yard or so 
deep and haye 6 inches of brick rubbish placed at the 
bottom, and over this some half-rotten leaves or 
strawy manure, to keep the interstices open and 
clear. This done the soil may be returned, and in 
doing this it will be advisable to mix in with it some 
leaf-mould and road-scrapings, as the plants like a 
loose run, that they may be able to send their fibrous 
roots down freely ; and unless they can strike deep 
the frost kills the crowns. ‘To prevent this, at 
starting it is necessary to plant well below the 
surface, or it is a good plan to sow seed where the 
plants are to remain and grow, which saves trans- 
planting ; and this is a difficult matter with Alstro- 
merias. The best time to sow is as soon as the seed 
is ripe, as though it does not germinate then it lies 
safe in the ground, and will come up the following 
sp!ing, and by the end of summer the plants will be 
fully established. To render them safe for the 
winter cover with cocoa-nut fibre or rough leaf- 
mould. J. S. 

Layerine Carnations. 


There is no readier or surer way of raising a stock 
of Pinks and Carnations than layering in prepared 
soil having a surfacing of sand. Put 2 or 3 inches 
of this mould around each plant, remove a couple of 
the grasses from the base of each shoot, make a 
clean cut half way through and 1 inch long, im an 
upward direction from the bottom joint; bend the 
shoot, pressing the tongue thereby formed into the 
sandy soil, and secure it there by a small crook, 
giving water through a fine rose to settle the soil. 
This should be done as soon as the bulk of the bloom 
is over—usually early in August. 


EpipHyLLUM SALMONEUM. 


The large salmon-sulphury coloured flowers of 
this plant are very sweet and delicate looking, and 
are useful decorative plants, not only in the green- 
house and conservatory, but also for rooms. Cuttings 
put in singly at the end of autumn, in 3-inch pots 
filled with a mixture of three-parts light loam 
and one of leaf soil, with a surfacing of silver-sand, 
and plunged in a hand-light containing 4 or 5 inches 
deep of sawdust in a stove, will soon root. They do 
not require much water at the roots, but when the 
soil becomes dry, sufficient water to thoroughly 
moisten it should be given. Standards, pyramids, 
and large plants of any desired shape may be ob- 
tained more quickly by grafting on to the Pereskia, 
and growing on heat and moisture ; the moss round 
the graft and stock being kept moist until the union 
is completed. H. W. W. 


PHACELIA CAMPANULATA. 


Among thenumerous meritorious plants introduced 
by Mr. Thomson, of Ipswich, this is one of the most 
beautiful, as the richness of its lovely blue flowers is 
unrivalled. Some few years ago, when seed was first 
received, great care and pains were taken in raising 
plants, as it was thought to be what gardeners term 
“ miffy,” and a bad doer. It is, however, one of the 
best annuals, as it comes up outdoors from self-sown 


planted out after. 


seed, and grows freely if in suitable soil. No garden 
should be without some plants in the borders, where 
it may be sown either in patches in the ordinary way, 
and thinned out, or raised in pots in frames, and 
The flowers are bell-shaped, 
about half an inch across, and are held erect. J. S. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


AERANTHUS CURNOWIANUS, 


Tuts is a valuable addition to the set of small but 
lovely Orchids, chiefly represented by Angrsecums, 
which have been introduced in recent years from 
Madagascar. It is well worth the small space it 
occupies in the Orchid-house. The distichous leaves 
are only 24 inches long by 4 inch broad, bilobed 
at the apex, slightly scabrous, and of leathery tex- 
ture. The comparatively large flowers are solitary 
on short peduncles, and measure nearly 2 inches in 
diameter. The sepals and petals are lanceolate ; the 
lip is broadly ovate, with a slender tapering spur, 
4 inches long. The whole of the flower is a pure 
glistening white, except the lower part of the spur, 
which changes to green. This species was described 
by Reichenbach in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
March 10, 1883. A plant is now flowering at Kew, 
which grows well in sphagnum, suspended near the 
glass in the warm-house. 


ORNITHOCHILUS FUSCUS. 


A plant of this, sent to Kew from Burmah by the 
Rey. Mr. Parish, two or three years ago, is now in 
flower. It is an uncommon species (sometimes 
known as Aérides difforme), with small flowers, 
having a lip of very singular structure. The pendent 
racemes of forty or more flowers are produced from 
the axils of the fleshy oblong leaves, which are 
4 inches long, and unequally bilobed at the tips. 
The sepals and petals are brownish-yellow, marked 
with purple lines. The curiously formed lip has a 
short conical spur, and is three-lobed; the promi- 
nent middle lobe is erect, horse-shoe shaped, and 
fringed, being of a reddish-purple colour. This plant 
requires the same treatment as Aérides. 


STENOGLOTTIS FIMBRIATA. 


Hither with or without flowers, this is a very dis- 
tinct and attractive little Orchid, and being of easy 
culture if deserves to be seen oftener than it is at 
present. Being a native of South Africa—a part of 
the globe which does not yet appear to haye many 
attractions for Orchid collectors—is a fact which 
perhaps accounts for its rarity in this country. 
Several plants brought by Mr. Watson from the 
Cape are in flower now at Kew. The leaves are 
very ornamental, being deep green, with several 
longitudinal rows of black spots; they are 4 inches 
long, have a wavy outline, and spread horizontally 
near the surface of the soil. The rosy-pink flowers 
are densely produced on scapes 6 inches high, and 
have a three-lobed lip spotted with purple. These 
plants are, in their native state, found growing on 
boulders near the banks of the Buffalo River. The 
Kew plants grow in the cool-house, and, in imitation 
of their natural conditions, are fastened on a piece 
of limestone, with sufficient sphagnum to cover the 
fleshy roots. To this treatment they have adapted 
themselves perfectly, and now form a pretty picture. 
They may also be grown in pots in a compost of 
leaf-mould and fibry peat, with a surfacing of 
sphagnum, W. B. 


Lua ELEGANS at Tue Woopianps, STREATHAM. 


In the fine collection of Orchids belonging to R. 
Ii. Measures, Esq., the numerous beautiful and dis- 
similar varieties of Lelia elegans are now making 
a very fine show, the still rare L. Turneri 
being the handsomest and most stately in growth 
and flower. Some of the plants have stout pseudo- 
bulbs, over 3 feet in height, many of them furnished 
with very strong flower-spikes of eight to ten flowers. 
Of the beautiful collection the most beautiful is 
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L. e. incantans, n. var., Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sep- 
tember 17, 1887. Flowers 6—7 inches across, wax- 
like in texture, sepals and petals quite unique in 
colour, being Indian-yellow or yellowish-nankeen, 
the front coloured portion of the labellum being 
brilliant dark purple. Evidently of the same strain 
is L. e. Measuresiana, n. var., Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
February 12, 1887. This has sulphur-coloured 
sepals and petals, and richly coloured violet front 
lobe and tips to the side lobes of the labellum, the 
tube being pure white. Also, following in the same 
way, is the lovely L. e. Nyleptha, which was illus- 
trated in the supplementary sheet of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, February 11, 1888. The sepals and petals 
are cream-coloured, or pale sulphur-yellow, the tube 
of the labellum being pure white and the expanded 
front lobe of the labellum, which is 2} inches across, 
as well as the erected tips of the side lobes, rich dark 
crimson. L. e. Mooreana is of the true Turnerii 
colour, viz., sepals and petals dull rose and the lip 
purplish-crimson, but the flowers are more compact 
and the labellum shorter, reminding one much of the 
grand Veitchian hybrid Cattleya Chamberlainiana. 

L. e. cyanthus is also of the rose-petalled strain, 
but very distinct and beautiful. The tube of the 
labellum is sulphur colour, and the front lobe rich 
maroon. The finest of all, L. e. Tautziana, is sending 
up three stout spikes. Other distinct forms in flower 
are L. e. Houtteana, L. euspatha, L.e. Schilleriana, 
and various forms of white or blush-petalled typical 
L, elegans. There is also a grand show of Cattleya 
Gaskelliana, some fine C. Eldorado, white and 
coloured ; many rare Cypripediums and other things 
are in bloom, and notably a beautiful specimen of 
Eulophia guinensis with thirty-eight flowers with 
their flat rose-pink labellums. Odontoglossum 
Schroderianum, a very rare and distinct plant, is now 
in flower in the collection. The general appearance 
of the flowers call to mind O. lxye, but the lip is 
broad and much more showy than in that species, 
the basal part rich crimson, the front pure white ; 
the sepals and petals are wavy at the edge, the colour 
creamy-white blotched with brown. Theplant hasa 
glaucous tint, and is altogether distinct, and very 
handsome when in flower. 


STANHOPEA PLATYCERAS. 


This is certainly a king among Stanhopeas. It 
has larger flowers than any we have seen, and the 
colours—pale yellow with purple spots—are attrac- 
tive, whilst for aromatic odours it is at least the 
equal of any of the kinds. It is a recently intro- 
duced plant, but figures of it have already appeared 
in the Garden and in Reichenbachia. The flowers 
are 6 inches across, the sepals being 34 inches long 
by 24 inches wide, slightly concave, and spreading. 
The labellum is proportionately Jarge; the mesochil, 
or lower hollowed-out portion, is boat-shaped, and 
linch deep, the horns are prominent and thick, 
and the front part of the lip is tongue-shaped, the 
whole length of the lip is 3 inches, and the column 
is quite as long. The pseudobulbs are 2 inches long, 
pear-shaped, and furrowed; and the leaves are 15 
inches by 4inches. A plant of this species is now 
in flower at Kew. It is anative of Columbia. W. W. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


— 
ALEXANDER PEACH. 


As showing the earliness of this, 1 may mention 
that we gathered ripe fruit on August 6 from the 
open wall, which shows its great value for succeeding 
others grown in houses or for forcing, as it is ready 
long before others (except Early Louise or Beatrice, to 
both of which it is superior), and puts on a fine 
colour. Perhaps some correspondents who have 
grown both would oblige by kindly giving their 
experience or opinion as to whether this is really 
synonymous with Hale’s Early. If they are, we 
do not want the two names. I would remark to 
those young inexperienced cultivators about to plant 
trees when the time comes, how much they lose by 
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the old fallacious system of shortening back the 
branches, as by pursuing that method of treatment 
the work has to be done over and over again, whereas 
if the shoots are left full length, and every encou- 
ragement given the foliage, root-action, as a natural 
consequence of the extra leafage, is doubled, and the 
wall or trellis on which the tree is trained is rapidly 
furnished, and the plant quickly established. J. 
Sheppard, Woolverstone. 


Earty Rivers Peacu. 


This is a fine showy-looking Peach, with a pale 
skin, the fruit being about the size of the old well- 
known Noblesse, but, unfortunately, it lacks quality, 
and what also tells against it is, that it is very apt to 
crack or split at the stone. The tree is a strong 
grower, and not subject to mildew, and if the fruit 
were only better flavoured it would be a very 
desirable variety to have in a garden. J. S. 


WHICH IS THE EARLIEST PEA? 


Wrinxtep Varieties.—We now possess a valuable 
group of early dwarf wrinkled Marrow Peas of 
great value for early crops in the open, and also for 
frame and pot culture. In the front rank of these 
must be placed William Hurst; it is a little taller 
than American Wonder, but it is quite as early, and 
bears the finest pod of the two. It will probably be 
very scarce for a year or two more, and then I think 
it will become very popular. A new Pea—that is, a 
bond fide new variety—is, in these days, sent out in 
small quantities, owing to the stock being limited, 
and it takes two or three years at least before it 
becomes widely known. Chelsea Gem is a counter- 
part of this, only that the seed is white, while that 
of William Hurst is blue in colour. American 
Wonder is still a good useful dwarf Pea, and I should 
think it is an American selection from Little Gem, 
one of Dr. Maclean’s varieties of some forty years 
ago. Little Gem is a trifle taller than American 
Wonder. Premium Gem appears to be a 
slightly taller growing form of Little Gem. The 
latter, and, indeed, all the early dwarf Wrinkled 
Marrow Peas require persistent selection. They 
all appear to show a tendency to run back to 
small-podded types. At Messrs. Hurst & Sons 
trial-grounds at Springfield, Chelmsford, where these 
notes were taken, there were several rows of a very 
select stock of Little Gem, bearing fine pods, contain- 
ing seven and eight Peas. The seed from this stock is 
carefully saved ; it is sown again next year; rigidly 
looked over, and the produce is sent out to be grown 
in quantity for sale; perhaps it is of a more robust 
character ; but since American Wonder came across 
the Atlantic, Little Gem has not been in so much 
demand as it formerly was. Multum in Parvo is a 
variety that I think was originally selected from 
Little Gem; it is a true wrinkled Pea, the seed 
white, and bears a distinct broad and stout pod, and 
it is of excellent quality for the table, but somehow 
or other it is always scarce, and the price high. It 
isin great demand in Scotland, but the supply is 
rarely equal to it. 

Bliss’ Abundance is another American introduc- 
tion, of the type of Advancer, but rather longer in 
the pod and a little later: it is, I think, a probable 
selection from it. Advancer, where grown in a rich 
light soil, is an early table Pea of the finest quality. 
I called upon a market gardener a short time ago 
who was growing a good stock of this Pea for his 
own eating, and he was loud in his praise of it, on 
account of its high table and cropping qualities 
Laxton’s Standard or Charles I. is a good useful 
dwarf free growing and bearing Pea, 24 feet in height, 
with curved pods that fill well; but it is said not to 
be of the best quality. I think it is a very fine 
market gardener’s Pea, and should displace Harrison’s 
Glory and one or two older sorts of a similar type. 

Laxton’s Dr. Hogg is a first early wrinkled Pea 
that does not appear to have made the mark expected 
of it. It was only one day behind the earliest this 
season: it produces good sized curved pods, of about 


the same character as William I. It appears to 
show a tendency to produce both white and green 
pods—a mixed condition not unusual in several of 
Mr. Laxton’s Peas. But I feel justified in describ- 
ing it as a very good early Pea, a free cropper, and 
of excellent quality; it is about 2 feet in height. 
Early Bird appears to be the same, and it is a reason- 
able inference that the green-podded form was 
selected and sent out under the latter name. Strata- 
gem is well known as a standard early dwarf 
wrinkled Pea, producing fine pods, and valuable for 
early exhibitions. 

I think Laxton’s Alpha has had to give place to 
William I. Mr. Laxton did good work in fertilising, 
in order to give us a new race of Peas; but he 
attempted too much, or—shall I say ?—he introduced 
too many varieties, as there is an inevitable same- 
ness of character among many of them. Alpha has 
medium-sized pa'e blue wrinkled seed, and a curious 
kind of fold both at the top and under-sides 
of the pods and it does not appear to be very hardy. 
Day’s Early Sunrise, originally sent out as a first 
early Pea, has fallen behind some of the earlier 
and later introductions, in point of earliness. It 
is properly an indented Pea, though classed as a 
wrinkled one. But it is so robust in constitution 
that it makes a good variety for autumn or early 
winter sowing, because it stands hard weather well. 
The autumn sowing of Peas is not so much practised 
as it used to be. It is said of Day’s Sunrise that 
autumn sown seed produce crops twice as large as 
when sown in spring. For spring sowing this Pea is 
now distanced by others of better character and 
quality. Robert Fenn is a second early Pea that 
is not nearly so well known or appreciated as it 
deserves to be. It is a remarkably good wrinkled 
variety, of dwarf growth, producing a large crop of 
large pods of the finest quality. It is a decided im- 
provement on Maclean’s Best of All, and has one 
remarkably good quality —it keeps its character well, 
and does not run out. 

So much for the early wrinkled Peas. At 
Springfield, Chelmsford, the whole of the trial Peas 
are grown in ordinary field soil without any of that 
special cultivation that is given in gardens. It is 
only reasonable to imagine that the characters of the 
Peas grown in ordinary land, in a fully exposed 
position, can scarcely tally with those grown in the 
better cultivated and more sheltered ground at Chis- 
wick ; or in Messrs. Veitch & Sons’ trial grounds at 
Turnham Green. Perhaps the conditions under 
which they are grown at Chelmsford are more 
favourable to an appreciation of the character 
of Peas under ordinary garden cultivation than 
when grown in richer soil. That climate and 
soil have a great influence upon growing crops of 
Peas there can be no doubt. Some varieties appear 
to do best in a dry, others in a moist season. But 
the heights to which Peas grow this season are 
greatly in excess of last summer's experience, and 
generally the varieties may be regarded as rather 
more dwarf than they appear this season. 2. D. 


THE MELBOURNE HERBARIUM. 


Herewirx I send you a photograph (just taken) of 
the Herbarium here. The main building, consisting 
of one large room, was constructed in 1857, under 
the direction of Captain (now Major-General) Pasley, 
the then Minister of Public Works for Victoria. 
The material used for the walls is basalt, the ordinary 
building material in Melbourne; the roof is con- 
structed of English tiles, rarely seen in use over 
here, slate being generally adopted for roofing 
purposes. The cost of the main building was 
about £1000, but several hundred pounds sterling 
were expended subsequently for fittings in wood of 
Cedrela australis. Three years ago, when the great 
Sonderian collection was acquired, an annexe of 
galvanised iron was added at a cost of a few hundred 
pounds with further costs for shelves, &c., amounting 
to several hundred more. The total collections of 
dried plants comprise now about half a million 
sheets, each as a rule containing several specimens. 
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My own collections were presented to the public 
herbarium. I commenced collecting in 1840, and 
have continued in Australia uninterruptedly since 
1847 (till 1853 entirely at my own private expense), 
and later also with my own means to a not incon- 
siderable extent. ; 

About 1859 Dr. Steetz’s important collections were 
added by departmental purchase ; later, by the same 
means, Mr. T. Drummond’s private set of West 
Australian plants, and various other collections. 
Many other things were secured for Australia, 
either by purchase or by exchange, and 
large donations were received from Sir William 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, including typical speci- 
mens of R. Brown’s Australian and Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s Indian plants. It would make too long a 
Story, to enumerate even the main treasures of the 
herbarium in a brief communication like this; but 
it is my intention to publish a small volume ex- 
planatory of the richness of our gatherings 
here. Through Dr. Sonder’s herbarium, original 
specimens from the collections of several disciples 
of Linnzus were obtained, coming from Professor 
Lehmann’s herbarium. Thus we have many authentic 
specimens from Thunberg, Giseke, Bhrhart, and 
Gouan. In Australian plants the Melbourne collec- 
tions are by far the richest of any in existence. But 
South Africa is also particularly well repre- 
sented, chiefly through Steetz’s and Sonder’s her- 
baria; and although the main portion of the South 
African plants went many years ago from Sonder’s 
herbarium to Stockholm, authenticated fragments of 
most are here also. No region of the globe is un- 
represented in the Melbourne Herbarium, and this 
often by original material not extant in many other 
places nor now obtainable anywhere. 

The herbarium building is about a mile distant 
from Melbourne, within the Government House 
Reserve, and in the close vicinity of the astronomic 
and meteorologic observatory. 

The technologic-botanic collections, accumulated 
largely by my exertions, are located in the 
“Technologic Museum,” close to the great Public 
Library in the centre of Melbourne, the museum 
being under the administration of the trustees of the 
Public Library also. A special hall is soon to be 
provided for the vegetable technologic articles, as 
the timber collections, and also those of various other 
vegetable products are so extensive ; moreover, the 
Centennial Exhibition is sure to add to those 
riches. F. v. Mueller. 


SCHOMBURGKIA TIBICINIS. 


Tais fine plant (fig. 25) gives an illustration of the 
unmerited applicaticn of a bad name, for it is cur- 
rently reported to be difficult to flower ; such, however, 
is not the case, otherwise it would not flower regularly 
every year with those who growit properly. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence flowers it regularly, and in the fine Catt- 
leya-house of Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, at Chel- 
sea, are many specimens which flower as freely as 
could be desired. The fact is, it requires growing in 
a well ventilated intermediate-house, and in a good 
light. The pseudobulbs are of peculiar structure, 
hollow, and somewhat resembling a cow-horn. The 
stout flower-spike, 7 or 8 feet in length, bearing at 
the top many flowers with reddish-brown or purplish 
sepals and petals; the side lobes of the lip yellow, 
streaked with purple and edged with white, the front 
lobe white, veined and suffused with purple. The 
plant was discovered by Mr. G. Ure Skinner, in the 
highlands of Honduras, over fifty years ago, and it 
also occurs in Mexico and Guatemala. 


DuTcH BULBS, &C.—Messrs. Ant. Roozen & 
Son, of Overveen, near Haarlem, have published 
Notes on the Cultivation of Dutch Bulbs and Other 
Plants. The book has no pretension to be a scien- 
tific treatise, but will be very useful to many for the 
sake of its practical hints. A second edition is sure 
to be called for, and this will give the opportunity 
for correcting errors and misprints, 


PLANT NOTES. 


THEROPOGON PALLIDUS. 


Tus is an extremely pretty plant of the Liliaceous 
order, bearing flowers somewhat similar to those of 
the Lily of the Valley, though its flowers lack the 
whiteness of the above, as the perianth is tinged 
with red, but they are scented. The leaves are 
grass-like, and longer than the racemes. It is a 
native of the Himalayas, and was figured in Bot. 
Mag., 6154. Grown ina cool-house, and potted in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and grown in 


Fic. 25.—scHoMBURGEIA TIBICINIS : 


48 or 32-size pots, it makes a useful and attractive 
plant for decorative purposes. 


TInpatiens Episcort. 


This perhaps should be considered as a variety of 
I. Sultani, though it is somewhat different from that 
species. The principal differences are—the stems 
are striped with dull red longitudinal lines, leaves 
smaller and of a darker green, flowers magenta and 
not so large as those of I. Sultani, and out of the 
many flowers we have examined the anthers appear 
abortive—no trace of pollen was to be found. 

It does not develope into good specimens without 
frequent stoppings, whereas I. Sultani makes good 
plants with hardly any assistance in that way, 
but it makes a very good companion plant for the 
other, as its colour is far the brightest by lamp-light. 
Varieties haye been obtained by crossing it with 


pollen from Sultani, though hardly an advance upon 
other kinds; one, a strong grower, and of a colour 
between the two, has done well for bedding-out 
purposes in sheltered places. It would be interesting 
to know if others who have grown I. Episcopi have 
plants bearing pollen. W. Harrow, Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. 
TxoRA MACROTHYRSA. 

This is a magnificent plant when properly ma- 
naged. It differs from the bulk of Ixoras in its 
habit of flowering only when the shoots are allowed 
to grow to a length of several feet, and when they are 
as thickas a goose-quill. Uponsuchshoots the flowei- 


FLOWERS REDDISH-BROWN. 


heads are nearly 1 foot in diameter, half spherical, and 
crowded with starry flowers of a deep scarlet colour. 
There are seyeral plants of this species in flower 
in the Victoria-house at Kew, where the unusually 
large size of the heads of flowers attract much atten- 
tion from visitors. Apparently the plant is little 
known, although it has been in cultivation about ten 
years. It was introduced from Sumatra by Messrs. 
Veitch, who distributed it under the name of I. 
Duff. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 
6853. The leaves are 1 foot long and 3 inches 
broad. W. W. 


Turycies. 

One at least of the several species of this genus is 
worthy to be placed along with the Eucharis, on 
account of the size, purity, and elegance of its flowers. 
Two species, yiz., E. Cunninghami and I, amboi- 
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nensis, have been flowering for some weeks in the 
Begonia-house at Kew. The latter is much the 
better plant, as the flowers are twenty to thirty inan 
umbel, on an erect scape over a foot long; each 
flower is 24 inches across, in shape like a Eucharis, 
differing chiefly in having an irregular jagged staminal 
cup. The flowers are pure white and lasting. E° 
Cunninghami is smaller in all its parts, but still a 
pretty stove bulb. There are about a dozen flowers 
on an erect scape a foot long, each flower being 
1 inch across, and pure white. Both species require 
warm greenhouse treatment, and a rest on a dry 
shelf when the leaves wither; they should be planted 
in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould with sand and 
a sprinkling of crushed bones, They like plenty of 
water whilst growing. W. W. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


Ss 


Crassutas.—These fine old-fashioned plants are 
deserving of more extended culture than falls to 
their lot at the present day. It is true they are not 
well adapted for cutting from, yet well-flowered 
specimens are always conspicuous and useful decor- 
ative subjects for the greenhouse or conservatory, 
and for this purpose the old Crassula (Kalosanthes) 
coccinea, of which there are several varieties, is one 
of the best. These plants may either be grown as 
single specimens, or several may be grouped together 
in a pot; but whichever plan be pursued—and with 
the exception that it takes much longer to form a 
large specimen from a single cutting than when seve- 
ral are grown together—there is otherwise practically 
no difference in their management. In either case, 
plants whose flowering is past should have all the 
flowered shoots cut back to a point as far back as it 
is likely that fresh growth would again develope ; 
they may then be stood out-of-doors, or in a light 
airy house, until such time as the cut-back shoots 
have pushed out fresh growths, when repotting 
should be done, previously carefully removing all 
loose soil, putting them for the time being in perhaps 
smaller size pots, making the soil quite firm and 
the plants steady, as if they are allowed to sway 
about in the pots they will not make satisfactory 
progress. But if they merely require a shift, do 
this, always affording the plants good drainage. 
These plants are, however, much better under- 
than oyer-potted; indeed, large specimens may 
be kept for years in perfect health by simply 
removing the inert surface soil, and applying 
a sprinkling of some mild prepared fertiliser, then 
refilling the pot with the usual potting compost, 
which should consist of light fibrous loam, a small 
quantity of leaf-mould with a sufficiency of coarse 
silyer-sand, or pounded brick rubbish, to keep the 
soil porous. As it is desirable that a few fresh plants 
should be added annually to the stock, the present is 
the best time to put in cutings; select the points of 
sturdy shoots, about 6 inches long, trim off the 
bottom leaves, and cut evenly the base of the cuttings, 
placing about five of them in each pot, using large 
60’s or 48’s filled with the compost recommended, 
with an additional pinch of sand round the cuttings. 
Stand them in a light airy position, and do not water 
them much until they are well rooted. Watering 
must at all times be rather under than overdone. If 
the roots are kept constantly soaked they have a 
tendency to decay; give water when it is required, 
and allow the soil to get rather drier than most 
plants before wa.er is again applied. After the 
cuttings are rooted, if single specimens are desired, 
shift on and pinch out the points of the shoots until 
the required number of leads is obtained. Under this 
treatment it will be the second year before they 
flower; but if the potful is potted on, they form 
good decorative stuff the first year. A few treated 
in each way is usually the more serviceable plan. In 
the case of some of the smaller-growing species how- 
ever, massing the plants is preferable; indeed, in 
such species as C. jasminea, or lactea and its 
variegated variety, this is the method invariably ad- 
opted by me. Jasmineais an exceedingly-neat white- 
flowered species rarely growing more than 9 inches 
in height, and as brought to market by trade growers 
is a capital decorative plant. C.lactea has a lax 
trailing habit, and looks well when allowed to hang 
gracefully over the sides of the pots. C. Bolusii and 
C. Cooperii are two neat trailing or carpeting species, 
with very slender stems and prettily marked leaves, 
both are nice subjects to grow in shallow pots or 


pans for the front row of the greenhouse. C. lyco- 
podioides may be similarly used. It has hard wiry 
stems with the leaves so closely imbricated that it 
much resembles a Lycopodium, such as our native 
species, L. clavatum, hence its specific name. These 
Crassulas winter best in a dry airy house, with a po- 
sition near to the glass, and a temperature ranging 
between 40° and 50°. CC. Rochea falcata is a desir- 
able plant, but more properly belongs to the succu- 
lent group, (see p. 150). 

Calceolarias.—The latest sowings of these should 
now be made, and, as before, in pans filled with finely 
prepared compost, which has previously been well 
watered. Sow thinly and evenly, but do not cover 
with soil—a piece of glass laid over, and the pan 
plunged in moss or other moisture-holding material 
and placed in a cool-house in such a position that the 
snn’s rays do not fall directly on it. This treatment 
will usually be sufficient to avoid the need to give 
any water until the seedlings are well above the soil. 
If they appear to get dry damp the plunging material 
or dip the pans in water, taking care that the water 
does not rise so high as the surface of the soil. With 
these precautions an ample and speedy braird may 
be looked for. The plants from earlier sowings 
should be pricked off as soon as they are large 
enough to be handled. In this stage a somewhat 
stronger compost than that used for the seed pans 
should be employed, consisting of about one half 
good loam, the other half leaf-mould and sand, vary- 
ing the latter according to the texture of the loam. 
Until the plants have made three or four fair-sized 
leaves they are better grown in boxes, the roots then 
being kept in a more equable state as regards mois- 
ture than if potted singly in small pots. Give the 
seedlings a very slight amount of shade, and, as soon 
as they have taken to the new soil, plenty of air. 
When about the size above-mentioned, they should 
be removed from the boxes and put into large 60’s and 
48’s for the winter, adding more loam to the potting 
compost. 

Pelargoniums which have been standing out, and 
whose shoots are now well ripened should be cut 
down, placed erect to break anew, and if they can 
be accommodated in a cool frame or greenhouse, 
where they will not get too wet at the roots, it is an 
advantage, the young growth being then stronger. 
F, Ross, Pendell Court. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
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Propacatinc._-A beginning ought to be made 
with the majority of soft-wooded summer bedding 
plants, z.e., where cuttings are plentiful and providing 
they can be taken from the plants without spoiling 
the appearance of the beds. In some districts the 
growth of certain species of tender plants has been 
very slow this season, and it is more than probable 
that if the full number of cuttings required were cut 
off now the plants from which they were taken 
would be crippled and disfigured for the remainder of 
the summer. By far the better plan in \such cases 
would be to put in fewer cuttings than usual, and 
when the proper time arrives pot up a greater 
number of the old plants. A suitable compost 
in which to root most kinds of bedding plants, 
consists of three parts loam, one of leaf-mould, 
and one of sharp sand, the whole being passed through 
a fine sieve before using it. Zonal Pelargoniums 
may be put in 6-inch pots, about a dozen in each, or 
in boxes 20 x 14 inches, and 4 inches deep. In 
preparing the same use clean potsherds for drainage, 
over which place a layer of moss or rough siftings of 
fibrous loam, and fill to within half an inch of 


the top with prepared compost, pressing it 
down moderately firm. If boxes are made 
use of they ought to be stood on small pots 


or wooden trellising till the time arrives for 
moving them indoors; guard also against overcrowd- 
ing, or considerable loss from damping may be 
the result, the growths being unusually full of sap ; 
tricolors are best put in singly in thumb-pots. Such 
subjects as Coleus, Iresine, Kéniga, Mesembryan- 
themum, Lobelia, Troprolum, Ageratum, Gnapha- 
lium, and Heliotrope, will be found to root freely in 
frames if carefully attended to in regard to moisture, 
shading from bright sunshine and ventilation until 
the cuttings are rooted, after which period plenty of 
ventilation should be afforded. For propagating 
these plants use clean 6-inch pots, and plenty of 
drainage, new pots being soaked in water beforehand. 
Alternanthera and Verbena may also be treated in 
the same way with the latter; however, I prefer to 


propagate them in shallow boxes, over which panes 
of glass are laid till rooting has taken place. If 
frames in which Cucumbers or Melons have been 
grown are used for this kind of work the sides 
and the lights ought to be thoroughly cleaned 
inside, to rid them of red-spider and other insects, 
at the same time a layer of sifted cinder-ashes 
should be put at the bottom. Cuttings of Pansies 
and Violas may also be put in on outside borders, 
giving them rather a shady position and a sandy 
compost. Examine those that were put in earlier, 
pinch off the flowers, and fill up blanks. Almost 
all kinds of hardy bedding-out plants may be propa- 
gated now on beds outside; fork over the beds and 
rake in a liberal admixture of sifted leaf-mould and 
sand on the surface. A second batch of Pentstenions 
and Phlox cuttings may be put in 4-inch pots and 
placed in a cold frame, also Rose cuttings, if more 
are required, bearing in mind with the latter to take 
off shoots which have produced flowers, and inserting 
them in pots immediately they are taken from the 
plants. For further details refer to a previous 
Calendar. 

Sceds.—Collect seeds of all hardy plants as fast as 
they ripen, é.c., of such as are needed. This is one of 
those little matters in which care and judgment are 
required or the consequences may be vexatious and 
disappointing. It seldom happens that all the 
seeds on an outdoor grown plant are fully ripe at one 
time, and it will be found better to gather them at 
intervals of two or three days rather than all at one 
time. Care should also be taken not to collect seeds 
before they are quite ripe and the seed-vessel bursts, 
and with nearly all the Composit when the pappus 
or feathery hairs are well above the flower-head. 
Choose fine weather for this work, and name, clean, 
and store away ina cool dry place all such as are not 
required for immediate sowing. Seeds of many 
hardy perennials may be sown at the present time ; 
and where the means at command will allow, sow in 
pots or pans and give them cold frame treatment in 
preference to sowing on borders outside. Use clean 
4 to 6-inch pots, half fill with broken potsherds, 
over which place a layer of moss, and fill to the rims 
with a finely sifted compost consisting of two parts 
loam, one part leaf-mould, and one of coarse silver- 
sand. Many kinds of hardy annuals may now be 
sown on outside borders for early spring flowering, 
amongst which may be named Saponaria calabrica, 
Candytuft, red and white ; Clarkia pulchella, C. p. 
marginata, Collinsia bicolor, Limnanthes, Erysimum, 
Peroffskianum, Virginian Stock, Bartonia aurea, 
and many others. Choose a light and well drained 
soil of a rather poor character and sow in shallow 
drills 6 inches apart on beds 4 feet wide. They may 
be transplanted to their flowering stations, either in 
the autumn or spring, but if at the latter period avoid 
sowing too thickly. J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


Prantinc Srrawserries.—The present is the 
most favourable season in which to make new plan- 
tations, if the ground has been prepared as previously 
advised, and the runners have filled their pots with 
roots. Before proceeding to plant, tread the ground 
firmly and equally all over, and be sure to make firm 
the soil round the plants. The usual distances for 
planting are 18 inches between the plants, and 2 feet 
from row to row. Should the weather be dry, the 
plants must be well watered at the roots, then 
slightly mulched with short dung, and kept clear of 
runners. Attend to the watering of the forced 
plants recently set out, should they require it, and 
pinch off the runners as soon as they appear. 

Miscellaneous.—Apple and Pear trees in the open 
quarter had better be examined again, and have all 
their secondary growths pinched in. The Early 
Margaret is now ripening its fruits well, which will 
be allowed to remain on the tree, and gathered as 
required. Morello Cherries will generally be found 
ready for bottling purposes, over-ripeness rendering 
them useless for this purpose. The fruits that are 
left after gathering for this purpose must be pre- 
served from the attacks of wasps and flies. It isa 
good plan to set traps composed of bottles partly 
filled with sour beer and sugar, which should be 
hung on the walls adjacent to the house, but the 
surest method for wasps is to find their nests and 
destroy them. ‘The early varieties of Plums now 
ripening will require to be looked over daily, 
gathering the ripest fruits. A. Ward, Stoke Edith 
Park, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MEETING. 
Ave. 28} Royal Horticultural Society : Fruit 


TUESDAY, and Floral Committees. 


SHOWS. 
WEDNESDAY, AvuG. 29—Harpenden and Bishops Stortford. 


THURSDAY,  AvuG. 30—Hawick. 
FRIDAY, AvG. 31—Sandy. 
SALES. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
MONDAY, AUG. 27< Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
Flowering and Imported Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
TUESDAY, AuG. 28/ Greenhouse Plants, at the Nursery, 


High Road, Stamford Hill, by 
Messrs. Protheroe & Morris. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
New Orchids from Mr. F. Sander, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
Clearance of Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., at Belsfield, Winder- 
mere, by Messrs. Protheroe & 

Morris (two days). 


Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
AvuG. 30( Freehold Nursery and other Pro- 
perty in Kingston, by order of the 
Executors of the late Mr. T. Jack- 
son, at the Mart, London, by 
\ Messrs. Protheroe & Morris. 


Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


| Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY, Ava. 


to 


9 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, AUG. 31 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 1< Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroc & 


Morris’ Rooms. 


TANS EX STIG Tuer first so-called Festival of 
operative Labour, and the third co-opera- 
ages a &nd tive flower show, were held at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday. 
Great interest attaches to this demonstration to 
working people of their own varied powers of 
self-help, and which serves to exhibit the progress 
already made in co-operation. The presence of 
more than 27,000 visitors may be accepted as a 
solid proof of the progress already made, and as 
full of promise for the future. 

This is hardly the place to say much about the 
Festival of Labour, though we yield to none in 
the pleasure the association of the two ideas 
affords. Workin many spheres of labour—far 
removed from trades in which sweating systems 
have been thought possible—has become far too 
much of a drudgery, and there are few trades or 
professions in which the old saw, ‘“‘ All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is more fre- 
quently verified than in gardening. Now, if this 
is true of a business which, of necessity, is largely 
prosecuted in the open air, it is much more so of 
the majority of those industrial enterprises that 
are carried on indoors, and many of them in 
overcrowded and unsanitary workshops. 

The exhibition of co operative products—that 
is, from workshops in which the operators share 
in the profits—was contributed to by 150 co- 
operative societies in England and Scotland, 
three from France, and one from Italy. That 
the members of our co-operative industrial 
societies have taken up horticulture as a source 
of recreation and profit is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times. That the attractions of 
horticulture were sufficiently strong to hold the 
industrial classes as with a spell around the 
horticultural products during the counter attrac- 
tions of the other most interesting exhibitions in 
which so many of the visitors had also a deep 
personal interest, speaks volumes of the hold 
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that horticulture has already gained over them. 
Neither can the exhibition of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables of last Saturday fail to strengthen 
the love of horticulture among the masses. 
Up to quite recently the majority of the working 
classes have been more or less apt scholars in 
the utilitarian school of horticulture. Begin- 
ning with the poor man’s vegetable, the Potato, 
the greater number of exhibitors seem to have 
almost perfected its cultivation and gone on to 
Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Parsnips, Beet, Cab- 
bage, Cauliflowers, Peas, Beans—Broad, French 
and Runners; but beyond the first three of 
these vegetables undue diversities of skill and 
merit become more apparent. 

In the classes for vegetables the entries 
were very numerous: — For a collection of six 
vegetables, sixty-three entries; thirty-six pods 
of Peas, one hundred and three entries; thirty 
pods of Broad Beans, seventy-nine entries; thirty 
pods of Scarlet Runners, seventy-six entries; 
thirty pods of dwarf French Beans, eighty 
entries; six Carrots, one hundred and nine 
entries; twelve spring-sown Onions, sixty-three 
entries; six Turnips, seventy-one entries; and 
so on through the vegetable classes in section 1. 
The task set the judges was by no means an 
enviable one. 

The fruit exhibition doubtless suffered much 
alike in extent and quality from the unfavour- 
able season. Here the Gooseberry and Apple 
occupy a corresponding place to the Potato 
among the vegetables. Almost every operative 
with a yard or two of ground aspires to the 
possession of a Gooseberry bush or an Apple 
tree—and there was a large display of the former 
in fine form, and for the season a fair one of 
Apples. Currants, especially red and black, were 
also fine, while following in diminished numbers 
and lowered quality. But superior fruits, such 
as Pears, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots. 
Figs were generally conspicuous by their absence, 
to express it in general terms. Doubtless as 
Inowledge grows, taste becomes more cultured, 
anda larger proportion of the profits of labour 
remains in the hands of the workers. All these 
superior fruits may become possible to the indus- 
trial classes. Few things would afford such a 
stimulus to horticulture or effect a more com- 
plete and wholly beneficial ‘revolution in the 
homes and gardens of the working classes than 
such a wide extension of superior fruit culture 
as to bring it within reach of all who desire to 
share its pleasures or participate in its profits. 

Flower culture seems to lag behind that of 
superior fruit among the operatives, not in 
numbers, perhaps, for in class 33, for six 
bunches of hardy annuals, there were forty 
entries; in that for six bunches of Stocks, 
thirty-two entries; for six Asters, thirty-five 
entries; a bunch of Sweet Peas, thirty-five 
entries; and six blooms of Roses, thirty-six 
entries, and others in proportion. Greater 
skill and more love, however, seemed to have 
been put into the Potatos than into the 
Roses. Nor is this to be wondered at, for in 
the struggle for daily bread the stomach has 
to be satisfied with food before the eye is filled 
with beauty. The season, distance, inexperi- 
ence, all told heavily against the exhibition of 
plants and flowers. Not a few of the exhibits 
had also suffered from the vicissitudes of transit. 
Taking an all-round view of the subject, the 
industrial flower show was a great experimental 
success, pointing the way to much higher results 
in the nearfuture. It would be thrusting the cart 
before the horse with a vengeance to expect the 
pursuit of beauty to precede that of utility in the 
gardening of the masses; so let us have all things 
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in due order of evolution—thus: vegetables and 
fruits, flowers, and, finally, a due proportion and 
tasteful disposition of all. To have opened so 
many eyes to the perception of beauty—to have 
incited so many to desire it—is to have set forces 
in motion that will rest not from their labours 
till beauty everywhere, in workshop, factory, and 
mine, enobles labour, and adds sweetness and 
restoration to rest. Compared with previous 
shows this one marked a decided advance, and 
should this great festival become an annual 
fixture, there is no doubt it will prove one of the 
most attractive of the kind held in the country. 
Great praise is due to the staff, and especially to 
Mr. W.G. Hp, for the arrangement of such an 
enormous number of exhibits in so short a 
time. 


THE BANYAN TREE (see Supplementary Sheet). 
—The Banyan, with its spreading limbs supported 
by natural props, forms one of the most striking 
objects in Indian gardens, at least in the hotter parts 
of that country. Owing to its peculiar mode of 
growth the tree is rather to be looked on as an 
aggregate than as a single tree. The offshoots have 
successively occupied new territory, but they are 
still in federal union with the main trunk. Marvel- 
lous tales have been told of the area covered by these 
trees—the more marvellous because true. The 
imagination of Minron was fired with what he heard 
of these trees, and his sonorous lines accord well 
with the majesty of the trees themselves. One of 
the largest was that in the Royal Gardens, Calcutta, 
figured in our columns in 1873, p. 1705, where an 
authentic account, including measurements, was 
written for us by the late Dr. Grorczr HENDERSON. 
Roughly, that tree, dating from 1782, covered 1} acre 
of ground, but it has since been injured by cyclones. 
Our present illustration, which well shows the mode 
of growth of the tree, is from a photograph taken in 
the garden of Mr. Weir at Madura, in Southern 
India. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
—The preparations for the Jubilee Exhibition of 
this Society, which will be held next June in 
Windsor Great Park under the presidency of the 
Queen, have already begun, as schedules have been 
issued for prizes for Hops, jams, and preserved 
fruits to be competed for at that meeting. The 
prizes for jams and preserved fruits are of especial 
interest in view of the fact that fruit growing is a 
rising national industry, and that the Windsor Exhi- 
bition of next year will probably be the first pre- 
served fruit-show on record. There are two sets of 
prizes—one in which fruit-growers and associations 
of fruit growers are alone allowed to compete, and 
the other for manufacturers of jams who are not 
fruit growers. Classes will be made for jams, fruit 
jellies, bottled fruit, preserved fruit for dessert pur- 
poses, dried or evaporated fruits for cooking purposes, 
and fruit pulps. In each case the jams or fruits 
must be prepared exclusively from fruits grown in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1888. ‘The entries 
close on December 1 for jams and preserved fruits. 


Our FIELD Crops.—The acreage of land in 
Great Britain in 1888 under the following crops is, 
according to a paper sent us by the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council, as follows :— 
Wheat, 2,564,010; Barley, 2,085,474; Oats, 
2,882,223; Potatos, 590,123; Hops, 58,509; showing 
an increased percentage, as compared with 1887, of 
10°6 per cent. in the case of Wheat, of 5:4 per cent. 
in the case of Potatos. Oats show a decrease of 
6°7 per cent. in the same period, and Hops of 8:2 per 
cent., while Barley remains about the same. In live 
stock the decrease is general in all classes, except 
pigs, which show an increase of 4°6 per cent. 


Noxious PLANTS.—Farmers in Bedfordshire 
are at present feeling considerable anxiety in con- 
sequence of several horses and other animals having 
died in 2 manner which suggests the belief that they 
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have been poisoned through eating some noxious 
plant. Suspicion attached to a variety of Crowfoot, 
_ which, during the late rains, has largely increased in 
growth in boggy parts of the meadows. Several 
specimens of this plant were forwarded to the 
Botanical Secretary of the Bedfordshire Natural 
History Society (Mr. J. Hamsom), who has come to 
the conclusion that the plant which poisoned the 
animals is the lesser Spearwort (Ranunculus flam- 
mula), a very poisonous variety of Crowfoot. It is 
rather uncommon, but the wet season seems to have 
beon favourable to its development. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—The gar- 
dens at Ketton Hall, Stamford, were opened to the 
public in aid of the above on Monday, August 20, 
through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Horwoop. 
The day was not very promising, but there was a 
good attendance, and £3 17s. was taken for admission 
and 2s, 84d. in collecting boxes, leaving a balance 
in favour of the Fund of £2 7s. 84d. after paying 
expenses of printing and advertising. 


APPLE AND PEAR SHOW.—The Devonshire 
Pomological Society has arranged for an Apple and 
Pear Exhibition to be held in Exeter on October 25 
and 26 this year. Schedules are now ready, and can 
be obtained from the Honorary Secretary. 


CONIFERS.—Last year the growth of most 
species of ornamental coniferous trees was much 
less than usual, owing to the drought and heat, 
which conduced to the early maturing of the wood. 
Many weakly trees perished on light dry soil. This 
year, on the contrary, the growth of shoots has been 
far in excess of ordinary years, and the heavy rains 
have contributed greatly to the unwonted health of 
the trees. We observed recently at Luton Hoo 
gardeas some trees of Araucaria imbricata which 
were threatened with the loss of their lower branches, 
‘but which were rapidly recovering vigour, as was 
observed by the number of new shoots made, by 
means of surface soiling and heavy root waterings, 
aided by the rains of June and July. Cedrus 
Deodara severely pruned at the points of the leading 
branches were breaking densely into new growth, 
and that without any artificial assistance. By thus 
pruning the larger branches the damage done by 
heavy snowfall is greatly lessened, and the appear- 
ance of the trees as objects on a lawn much 
improved. 


SALE OF Devizes CASTLE. — On’ Tuesday, 
August 21 Mr. Epwarp Trewson (Messrs. Depen- 
Ham, Tewson, Farmer & Bripcewarer) offered for 
sale, at the Auction Mart, by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. R. Varentinr Leacu, the historical 
freehold estate of Devizes Castle and 120 acres of 
adjoining ground. Devizes Castles had certainly a 
unique record from its foundation by Bishop RocER 
about 1107, down to the present day, having been in 
the occupation of eleven Queens of England, and 
having also in its time sustained an attack from the 
forces of Cromwett. The biddings commenced with 
an offer of £4000, and did not advance beyond 
£8000, at which sum the estate was declared sold, 
Mr. Tewson adding that the figure was not anything 
like the value of the property, or at all events, what 
it had cost the late owners. 


CARNATION Mrs. REYNOLDS HOLE.—This 
very beautiful new Carnation, introduced by Messrs. 
Dicxsons, of Chester, has been recently awarded a 
Silver Medal and Diploma at the Antwerp Royal 
Society of Horticulture and Agriculture. 


DISA GRAMINIFOLIA. — Mr. Bursipcr kindly 
sends us flowers of this pretty species grown at 
Straffan, Co. Kildare. Its pale blue flowers are 
arranged in loose racemes, ‘The upper sepal forms 
a hood as in a Larkspur flower; the lateral sepals 
are much smaller and reflexed ; the lateral petals are 
concealed within the hood, and seen from the side 
are like the head and neck of aswan. The project- 
ing lip is elongate, spoon-shaped, slightly inverted at 


the deeply fringed reddish-violet edges. The column 
does not fully coincide with Borvs’s ‘description and 
figure in vol. xix. of the Jowrnal of the Linnean 
Society, and the lip is deeply fringed. We must leave 
the Orchid experts to settle these discrepancies. 
The plant grows on the summit of Table Mountain, 
flowering in March. Its leaves are radical, linear. 


THE GENUS PRIMULA.—Dr. Ferpivanp Pax 
has published in Eneter’s Botanische Jahrbiicher a 
very elaborate monograph of the genus Primula, in 
which he deals with its history, morphology, ana- 
tomical structure, and geographical distribution. 
About 150 species are enumerated, grouped under 
several heads, the most important of which are the 
margins of the young leaves, involute, or revolute, as 
the case may be. Other characters are derived from 
the character of the inflorescence, the accrescent or 
unchanged calyx, the presence or absence of stolons, 
and the character of the foliage. 


KNIPHOFIA.—In the garden of Mr. Gumsreton, 
in Queenstown, there is a collection of over forty 
species of this fine genus, from the tiny K. pallidi- 
flora from Madagascar, with grassy foliage and white 
Lily of the Valley-like flowers, to the stately 
K. Northiana, 


CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM.—M. GoprErroy 
states in the Orchidophile that the plant recently ex- 
hibited under this name is none other than the 
original C. Godefroy, and that there is a tendency 
to call the bad forms of C. bellatulum, Godefroy, 
while the good forms of Godefroy are called 
bellatulum. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM.—Mr. Jenkins sends us buds 
of two varieties of this Lily called respectively 
album Kretzeri and album novum. Several examples 
of both varieties expanded under glass on July 30. 
The two varieties seem practically identical, with 
the exception that the Kretzeri has rich orange- 
brown anthers, while the album novum has yellow 
anthers. We take the names as we find them, but 
deprecate the application of Latin names to such 
minor variations. 


THE Douctas Fir.—Baron Von Tuseur has 
recently described a fungus in the shape of a species 
of Botrytis, which causes great disfigurement of the 
foliage and young shoots of the Douglas Fir. 


CONIFEROUS PLANT SECRETIONS.—The se- 
cretion in Conifers is a resin mixed with an essential 
oil. MM. Hecker and ScHtaGpENHAUFEN find an 
exception in the case of the Araucarix, which secrete 
not resin, or oleo-resin, but gum resin. 


CoLp STORAGE OF FRUIT. — Although for 
several years now meat, game, &c., has been success- 
fully preserved by cold storage, or freezing, yet until 
the present time we believe that no organised effort 
has been made in this country to apply the same treat- 
ment to fruits. The Royal Horticultural Society, 
as announced in our last issue, has appointed a strong 
committee for the purpose of investigating the effects 
of refrigerating fruit with a view to its preservation, 
and also to conduct experiments as to the best mode 
of procedure, thus connecting itself with the com- 
mercial interests of horticulture. The Leadenhall 
Cold Storage Company, with whom the Society is 
working in ‘these investigations, has commodious 
chambers below the market, and it is in these 
chambers that the subjects on trial will be deposited. 
On a recent visit to these stores we were enabled, by 
the courtesy of Mr. D. Tatrerman, to inspect the 
system of working which is known as the “De la 
Vergne System,” and consists of allowing anhydrous 
liquid ammonia under great pressure to enter into 
pipes from which the air has been exhausted ; the 
ammonia expands and assumes a gaseous condition 
extracting heat from the pipes which are conducted 
round the chambers, they in their turn abstracting 
the heat from the air of the room ; and so a very low 


temperature may be maintained and regulated at 
will. One room had been cooled down to 38° F., 
another to 25°, and one even so low as 22°, in which 
condition it is found that the bodies of birds can be 
preserved for twelve months. It is not desirable 
that we should enter into detail concerning several 
samples of Cherries which were shown (and which 
had been in only ten days), as the methods are not 
yet tested, but appearances point to success. This 
will have a very important bearing on fruit growing, 
and on our fruit markets, for if Cherries, Strawber- 
ries, Plums, and other fruits can be preserved fresls 
till Christmastime, the fruit grower with a surplus 
stock can freeze those not required for present use ; 
but it yet remains to be seen in what way this will 
affect prices. 


ADELAIDE.—Dr. Scuomsurcs’s Report on the 
Botanic Garden for the year 1887 is jubilant over 
the rainfall, which amounted to 257 inches instead 
of 14-4 during the previous year. The highest tem- 
perature in the shade for 1887 was 111°2, in the 
sun 164°. Vegetation, both on the farm and in the 
garden, thrive under these auspices. The insect 
powder plant, Pyrethrum cinerarizfolium, does well 
in South Australia, and may become one of its bye 
products. The garden and its dependencies are in a 
highly satisfactory condition, and much appreciated 
by the public. 


THE YorK GALA: RETIREMENT OF MR. 
JOHN WILSON.—Mr. Witson, who for the long 
period of thirty years has so well filled the office of 
Secretary to the above, and to whose excellent 
management so much of the success attending the 
annual fefe is due, has resigned that post, to the 
great regret of the supporters of this popular horti- 
cultural festival. Mr. Witson has been officially 
connected with the /éte from the very first, and he 
has held the secretaryship without intermission, 
That he will be greatly missed there will be no 
doubt, for his keen business tact, mastery of detail. 
and invariable courteous demeanour, inspired con- 
fidence alike among supporters and exhibitors. It 
will not be easy to find so capable a successor. Mr. 
Witson is retiring altogether from the various offices 
of trust he has so long held in the city of York, and, 
let it be added, filled with such advantage to his 
fellow-citizens. It is his intention to reside for the 
future near London, and hearty good wishes from a 
very large circle of friends will follow him into his 
well-earned retirement. 


Nova ScoTiA ApPLeS.—We learn from the 
official report that Apple orchards are annually ex- 
tending in the colony, the area occupied this year 
being :—In King’s County 143, as against the ave- 
rage of 100 in preceding years; in Annapolis, 118. 
But, whilst these are the two principal counties in 
which fruit is raised for export, we find other 
counties making headway in orchard culture: Guys- 
borough, 105; Digby, 107 ; Cumberland, 110; Col- 
chester and Hants, 117; Yarmouth, 120; Pictou, 
122. Antigonish, Cape Breton, Halifax, Inverness, 
Lunenberg, Queens and Victoria maintains the aye- 
rage. The Apple orchard area for the whole 
province seems from the returns to have increased 
almost 10 per cent. within the year. This year the 
Apple orchards blossomed abundantly, more so than 
usual, but there are complaints of want of setting 
attributable to the cold, dry season. ‘The trees 
suffered also from caterpillars. There is prospect of 
fair fruit crops, however. The following percentages 
of probable yield of the leading market kinds ure 
from the returns of the principal fruit districts of 
Annapolis and Kings Counties:—Gravenstein, 79 
per cent. over 100, 125, over 100, 110 ; Yellow Belle- 
fleur, 75 per cent., 100; King of Tompkins, 75 per 
cent., 125, 65; R. I. Greening, 100 per cent., 100 
125; Ribston Pippin, 100 per cent., 100; Northern 
Spy, 60 per cent., 100; Vandevere, 60 per cent., 60; 
Golden Russet, 50 per cent., 90, 105; Nonpareil, 30 
per cent., 40, 75, 105; Baldwin, 60 per cent., E25, 
50. 
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THE question agitating many is whether it is pro- 
fitable to keep bees, or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles (to wit a soaking summer), and by sulphur- 
ing end them—that, is, the bees. As the rain 
poured down pitilessly day after day I was led to 
these thoughts, but still I did not harbour them 
long, remembering that a season like the present 
seems to come about once in nine years; and 
though the eight intervening seasons are only about 
half of them of much account, yet, taking all things 
into account, bee-keeping is profitable if tpursued 
industriously and intelligently; and he who knows 
how to transfer his accounts to the folio of a ledger 
will soon find that the balance keeps on the encourag- 
ing side of the said ledger. 

After this preamble, and hefore proceeding, I 
must just say, “Feed, feed, feed!” If it does not 
pay to feed bees, it certainly does not pay to starve 
them, leaving humanity out of the question. A 
very pretty little glass section comes to me from 
Swanwick, Alfreton. It is made of glass every- 
where, except that the pieces of glass are ingeniously 
fastened on little pieces of wood. The wood acts 
as a non-conductor, and so the greatest objection 
to glass supers—the loss of heat—is obviated. 
The foundation is cleverly fastened in, and 
the honeycomb, when completed in these sections, 
would look very nice at a show or on the dinner- 
table. Honey ought to fetch a good price this 
season. Of course the bees are getting in a little 
now, but in my own apiary the bees will require it 
themselves, and it will be fortunate if they get 
enough for themselves. However, I am thankful 
that my hives are not to be seen floating down a 
river, as some people's haycocks were a little while 
ago. It is always a good thing to let the bees have 
a nice quiet time before winter sets in, and as the 
bees are now getting in a little it would be advisable 
to let them alone while the weather is fairly warm, 
say, till the end of August. But after that matters 
had better not be delayed, and hives must be 
examined to see, first, if the queen is all right; and 
second, if they have enough to eat. They ought, at 
least, to have 20 Ib. of sealed honey, and 25 Ib. is 
not too much of a stretch of generosity. I hear Mr. 
Hooker has brought out a new work on bees. It 
has not yet found its way to my study table, but 
when it does I shall read, mark, and learn it, as I 
know he is a beekeeper of great experience. Bee. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


———— 


THE DEVIL'S COACH-HORSE, OR FG:TID 
ROVE BEETLE. 

Is the Gardeners’ Chronicle for November 5, 1842, 
was published an article by Mr. Curtis (“ Ruricola ”) 
on an insect which is commonly known by the first 
of these well-known names, whilst the writer pre- 
ferred to give it the second name quoted above, 
accompanied by a very characteristic woodcut, which 
we here reproduce (fig. 26, lower portion). It is scienti- 
fically known as Ocypus or Goerius olens, and is by no 
means arare insect, and deserves, notwithstanding its 
Savage appearance, protection by the gardener, instead 
of its ordinary fate of being trodden upon and destroyed 
when found running about the garden walks, or 
when turned up by the spade. Its jet-black colour, 
bold appearance when showing its pugnacious charac- 
ter, raised upon its outstretched legs, with its sickle- 
shaped jaws widely opened, and its tail turned 
upwards over its back, terminated by two small white 
tubercles, which it protrudes, adding to its curious 
demeanour, which are omitted in the figure given by 
“Ruricola.” The outline figure on the lower right side 
of the woodcut (fig. 26) represents the under side of 
the head of the insect, armed on each side with astrong 
bristle (2). The strong horny jaws or mandibles are 
represented at 3, the feelers or palpi of the lower 
jaws and lower lip are shown at 4, and the antennx 
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at 5. Gdedartius figured one of these insects, and 
gave two very characteristic figures of the larve, 
noticing in his quaint style the yvoracity of both. 
Swammerdam also mentions the Staphylinus (to 
which Linnean genus the insect belongs), adding 
that it seems to be of a middle nature between the 
beetle and the Scolopendra, and it can very quickly 
kill earthworms with its teeth, and afterwards suck 
them. 

At the end of last June we received a note from 
a correspondent respecting a centipede-like insect 
linch or so long, which attacked a worm 4 or 5 inches 
long, tearing it so that it speedily died. The 
description given of the insect satisfactorily showed 
it to be the larva of the Goerius olens, being about 
1-6th or 1-8th of an inch thick towards the head, 
and tapering to the tail, being about 17 inch long. 

In the accompanying woodcut (fig. 26) we have re- 
presented the larva of the Goerius olens of the natural 
size, the small detached figure showing the position of 
the groups of eyelets (ocelli), of which there are two, 
each containing four small ones. The middle figure 
represents the under side of the head of the larve, 
given in order to show the comparison of the parts 
of the mouth with those of the perfect beetle repre- 
sented by “ Ruricola.” The mandibles (a) are very 
sharp at the tips, the inner edge wanting the horny 
small teeth of the imago; the palpi of the lower jaws 
(c) arise from an elongated basal piece, which is 
attached by means of several pieces soldered to the 
under side of the skull, whilst the lower lip (») is 
composed of several pieces, and is terminated by a 
slender porrected point, with two short lateral palpi 
arising from a dilated piece orlabium. The antenne 
are shown at B, and one is entirely detached, and re- 
presented on the upper left-hand side of the woodcut. 
The body of the larva is long, and gradually decreases 
in width to the extremity ; it is comparatively soft 
and fleshy, and clothed with numerous fine hairs. 
It is terminated by a short deflexed tubular joint, 
which serves as a seventh leg, and which is defended 
at the sides by two long slender setose two-jointed 
filaments, as shown in the right-hand figure. 
Although this larva is as voracious it is by no means 
so ferocious-looking as the perfect insect. 

“ Ruricola” describes the habit of the perfect 
insect, especially noticing that one which he had 
placed under a tumbler killed and had eaten six 
earwigs in an hour and a half. LZ. O. W. 


FORESTRY. 


Prantine Preparations.—During the month of 
August, when but few special operations demand 
the attention of the forester, every effort should be 
made to push forward the preparations of land to be 
planted during the autumn and winter, attention 
to drainage taking the precedence of other opera- 
tions, this being followed up by fencing and pitting. 
Upon clay soils summer and autumn operation are 
most beneficial, but the amount of good connected 
with such timely work, even on light sandy land, is 
everywhere discernible. VPitting at least should 
never, unless under very peculiar circumstances, be 
delayed until the planting season, for the ameliorating 
effects of frost, sun, heat, and air leave the generality 
of soils in the best condition for planting. 

The Nursery.—A sharp outlook must now be kept 
on Coniferous trees for insects and their larva. 
Usually about this time these pests begin their 
depredations, and, what is most provoking, they 
usually choose the leading shoots for their boring 
operations. Kew Conifers come amiss to these 
boring beetles, even the Corsican Pine, which was 
once considered to be insect-proof, being destroyed 
in large numbers in plantations where they are freely 
mixed up with Scotch, Austrian, and Weymouth 
Pines. 

Recently grafted trees should be examined, and 
the ties slackened, or wholly removed, as may be 
found necessary. Remove all superfluous twigs from 
the stems of young hardwoods, and buds and shoots 
from the stocks of grafted trees and shrubs. I have 
found it necessary to lighten the heads of many 
hardwood trees during the present season, their 
growth being out of all proportion to the size of the 
stems. To young and recently planted specimens 
we are now directly referring. 


Ornamental Trees.—Park trees will require atten- 
tion to see that broken branches are cut off and 
removed, as well as such as have been browsed by 
stock, are trimmed up neatly. A. D. Webster, Hol- 
wood, Bromley. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


— 


Prscues.—Assuming that growth on the trees in 
the early house has ceased for some time, the wood 
is hard and brown, and the buds plump, let no time 
be lost in removing all superflous growth, and place 
the bearing wood under the best conditions for 
getting thorough exposure to the sun. Syringe the 
trees heavily every afternoon, and see that the state 
of the soil is right as regards moisture. Where 
heavy syringing is going on, the border often 
appears to be wet on the surface, while the soil 
about the roots is in a too dry condition. 

Succession Houses—Trees from which the fruits 
are cleared must have every attention, especially in 
such acold sunless season as the present. Remove 
every shoot which is not required, and let the fruit- 
ing wood of next year be trained thinly over the 
trellises. Six to 8 inches is not too far apart if the 
length of the foliage be taken into consideration, 
which on healthy trees will run to 8 in length. If 
the wood be still green and sappy, a little heat in the 
apparatus will do much to thoroughly mature it. 
Syringe daily to keep red-spider in check, and attend 
to the watering of the borders. Where the trees are 
aged, weak manure-water will be of benefit. 

Late Houses.—In the absence of sun-heat, it will 
be advantageous to afford a little fire-heat, making 
the pipes merely warm, and afford abundance of 
air. Where the fruits are colouring, the trees 
should not have any water at the roots, and syring- 
ing should be discontinued. Late Peach trees 
swelling their fruit will also be benefited by artificial 
warmth, as the thermometer sinks sometimes to 39° 
during the night; fully expose the fruit, and keep 
the young shoots closely tied in. Syringe on all 
favourable occasions, except during cold days, espe- 
cially if the house be unheated. A cool and moist 
condition of the air in a house favours the appear- 
ance of mildew. 

Figs.—The earliest trees for forcing next season 
should now be in a forward state of maturity ; there- 
fore give every attention to watering and syringing 
the plants until the foliage falls naturally. The trees, 
when the wood is matured, may be stood out-of- 
doors in a sunny sheltered situation, until the first 
appearance of frost, keeping them clear of the ground 
by placing a brick under each corner of the tub. 
To succession trees maturing their second crop of 
fruit, weak stimulants may be afforded ; the syringe 
must not be too freely used or the fruit will be 
liable to split prematurely. Maintain a good circu- 
lation of warm air in the house. Remove all weak 
useless growth, also any fruits which show upon the 
shoots. W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo Gardens. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


CavLIrLowERs.—Seed should now be sown on a 
warm border, the young plants to be removed later 
to handlights and cold frames to stand the winter. 
Most gardeners are anxious to have Cauliflowers 
ready in spring as soon as the Broccolis are over. 
In doing this I find no difficulty when I grow Gilbert's 
Victoria Broccoli for the latest successional variety, 
with Early London Cauliflower to succeed this. As 
a later crop it is well to employ the variety called 
Asiatic Cauliflower. Autumn Giant (sown now) 
will succeed this one, but in some seasons it is very 
apt to go blind in the spring after planting out: in 
others if produces capital heads. To follow this 
Eclipse and Autumn Giant, both sown in spring, 
carry on the season until Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli is ready, which is followed in due 
course by the varieties recommended in previous 
numbers. 

LLettuces—The main supply for early spring use 
should now be sown, and for this purpose none are 
so good asthe old Bath or Brown Cos for use in 
private gardens. Some market growers and others 
object to the colour of this variety, and prefer Hick’s 
Hardy White. It is well to sow a little of Paris 
Market or Perfect Gem Cabbage Lettuce at the 
same time as the above. They are often ready for 
use much earlier in the spring, and also take up 
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only a very small space ; it is best to sow on a south 
border, as the plants left in the seed bed will often 
survive the winter, and be found very useful for 
filling up vacancies. 

Early Potatos—The Potato disease is spreading 
among these, and any Ashleafs that are now undug 
should be taken up on a dry day, and after 
being dried should be stored in small lots in a 
cool place, covering them so as to exclude the light. 
Tubers kept for planting should be spread out thinly 
in a dry and well ventilated frost-proof shed. W. H. 
Divers, Ketion Hall, Stamford. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_+—_—_. 


GRAPES IN BAD CONDITION.—I send for your 
inspection a bunch of Muscat of Alexandria and 
one of Madresfield Court Grapes. Since I took 
charge three years ago the Vines have been very 
much subject to both shanking and scalding. Two 
years ago I determined to see what the border was 
like, so I took away the old soil down to about 
21 feet, when I came to a few roots in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having entered into a sour 
angenial soil. Before beginning at the border I had 
ready a suitable compost of good turfy loam, well- 


_ decayed manure, and lime rubbish, and having got 


down below most of the roots, I bedded in this 
material, and gave the Vines a good mulching of 
well-decayed manure. The inside border being 
served in the same way, they were started very gently 
on March 1, came away very slowly, and made sickly 
growth, showed few bunches at the colouring stage, 
and shanked very badly. Seeing the old canes were 
to be a failure, I encouraged young ones from the 
bottom of each Vine, which made excellent growth 
to the top of the house. At pruning time they 
were cut, down to within 34 feet from the bottom. 
Previous to starting last spring I made an examina- 
tion of the border outside, and found it full of 
healthy young roots, and giving it a good mulching 
I proceeded to the inside border, and found it in the 
same condition ; having given it a good top-dressing I 
left both, thinking they were allright. They were 
started at the same time as they had been the 
previous season, The old Vines made sickly growth 
as usual, but the young ones made luxuriant 
growth as they had done the previous season. 
The old canes never showed a bunch, but the 
young Vines produced excellent bunches, but set 
badly, the temperature at the time being kept 
from 70° — 72°, with a little air on night and 
day; since then the glass has never been much 
below 70°, with plenty of air on all favourable occa- 
sions. Now, seeing that the young Vines are making 
such fine growth, and yet shank fully as badly as 
did the old Vines, I fail to understand the reason. 
The old Vines will be cut away next spring, to be 
replaced by the young canes. They were at first 
planted at 33 feet apart, but by the introduction of the 
young Vines are only the half of that distance now. 
As regards Madresfield Court, for two years back the 
leaves have assumed the same colour as represented, 
and always about the same time (colouring stage), and 
the bunches never ripen any further; this year the 
young canes show the same tendency. As to 
watering, the outside border has been watered three 
times during the season, each time every Vine got 
144 gallons of water, the inside border rather more 
than that, and liquid manure was also given. Now 
I think I have explained matters as well asI can. I 
shall be much obliged if any reader can give any light 
on the subject. Of course it is too late todo anything 
for this season to prevent the malady. Shall I clear 
out the border right to the bottom, or shall I wait 
for another season and give them an extra supply 
of water? Iknow the outside border gets dry very 
quickly, as it stands on rather high ground. J. C. 


THE CATALPA.—Commenting on the above (p. 
198) your correspondent John Colebrook says :— 
“T have not seen more than half-a-dozen of these 
trees in England during the last twenty years.” If 
he will take a walk from Blackfriars Bridge west- 
ward he will be able to feast his eye on many of his 
favourites, some of which are doing remarkable well. 
In a corner of the Temple Gardens will be found one 
of the finest in London, at present covered with 
bloom-buds just bursting into flower. Further on, 
the Embankment Gardens (opposite the National 
Liberal Club) can boast of several, and on reaching 
the Palace Yard a row of half-a-dozen will gladden 
his eyes, looking beautifully green and cool with no 


other tree for contrast ; then onwards, to Battersea 
Park, where, planted in the border that has the river 
for its front, many will be found, giving one the 
impression that in the race for life the Catalpa will 
have to give way to its stronger brethren. G. B, [The 
Catalpa is an excellent, town tree, difficult to 
kill. Ep.] 


MINA LOBATA AS A CONSERVATORY PLANT.— 
This pretty trailing half-hardy annual, which flowers 
very freely in quite a small state, may be grown in 
pots for conservatory decoration during the summer 
months, and is a welcome addition in variety at this 
time of year. From seeds sown early in March we 
now have plants, in pots varying from 5 inches to 
10 inch sizes, flowering freely. Good turfy loam and 
one-third leaf-mould suits them well, and grown in 
pots of the above sizes, with one centre stake, or 
three round {the sides of the pots, the plants care- 
lessly tied, they make a variety among flowering 
plants. The flowers are produced on double racemes, 
standing erect and well out of the dark green foliage. 
The buds are of a reddish-orange colour, and yellow- 
ish-white when expanded. The flowers open in suc- 
cession from the base of the raceme, and have a 
pretty appearance, also lasting well in water when 
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cut. The plant is also adapted for covering bare 
walls, &c., growing quickly and flowering freely in a 
warm position. C. Herrin. 


ASTERS AT CHISWICK.—Adnmirers of the annual 
Aster generally, and the Royal Horticultural Society 
in particular, are indebted to various seedsmen for 
a large and most interesting trial of this very beau- 
tiful autumn flower, which is just now about at its 
best at Chiswick. The trial is specially rich in 
dwarf kinds, and still further is evidenced the won- 
drous wealth of variety in Asters—so much s0, in 
fact, as to be like to so many other favourite flowers, 
almost bewildering. Happily ‘the trial opens an 
effective way out of the perplexity, because it shows 
quite as literally what sorts to avoid as what to 
select; and assuming that those interested can always 
obtain true to character the kinds selected, they 
will have great cause to rejoice that such a 
favourable chance to assist in the survival 
of the fittest was presented. Whilst we see 
in the collection of Asters some sorts so beau- 
tiful as well as true that they command our 
warmest admiration; we may also well wonder why 


the Continental growers should trouble to select and 
put into commerce many others, pretty enough 
perhaps alone, but which look poor indeed when com- 
pared with the finer or more beautiful forms close by. 
The exceeding variety ot dwarf Asters,which may here 
be seen, should attract the grower of these flowers 
for market purpose, as many of the newer forms are 
so even in character, and so beautiful a to merits 
wide cultivation. It is very pleasant indeed to 
find that, while Chiswick seems to be so in- 
differently regarded by the authorities, yet it 
is doing such useful and instructive work. All 
who may journey to the gardens to see the Asters 
as well as the Tomatos, will be amply repaid for 
their trouble. 4. 


THE HEDGEHOG’S CRY (p. 189).—‘‘It has been 

remarked that when the feet of the animal are 
pinched it usually utters a shrills cream. But the 
barbarity of anatomists has proved that hedgehog’s 
may even be dissected alive without their emitting 
any sounds of distress whatever ” (Bingley’s British 
Quadrupeds, 1809, p. 238). H, Ellacombe. 
Two years last December while trimming 
hedges we found in a nest of leaves and rubbish a 
female hedgehog with five little ones. It being very 
frosty I had them put in the kitchen, and the chil- 
dren made great pets of them. They were fed on milk 
and were wonderfully lively and tame. They all, but 
chiefly the little ones, whistled a great deal at all 
times but mostly at night, a long-drawn whistle 
something like a guinea-pigs but much more 
intense. One day the old mother disappeared 
and the little ones died one after the other in 
spite of all the care bestowed on them. Some 
weeks after some boys in my employment while 
lighting a fire in a bunching-room, which is not 
very far from the kitchen, were startled by some 
unearthly cry—like a child's cry, as they all 
expressed themselyes—from down the chimney, and 
presently down came the lost old hedgehog all 
ablaze. They put her in a pail of cold water to 
extinguish the burning bristles, and I had her put 
in the barn afterwards, as she did not seem to be 
any the worse for the accident but very anxious to 
escape from further petting and confinement. So it 
seems our friend the hedgehog is not only efficient 
in whistling, but can give vent to its feelings in a 
peculiar manner when in extreme pain. G. Wermig. 

—— Whatever White, of Selbourne, or Bell, or 
other naturalists have or have not done, Shakespeare 
—with whom my namesake, Dick Burbidge, was 
familiar as a friend—certainly alludes to the hedge- 
hog’s cry. It is in “‘ Zhe Tragedie of Macbeth, actus 
quartus, scena prima. Thunder. Enter the Three 
Witches.” (First folio edition.)— 


“1, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
2. Thrice and once the hedge-pigge whin'd.” 


These pretty and harmless little animals are very 
abundant in the Midland Counties, and are there 
often called “urchins,” also a not uncommon name 
for a mischief-loving boy. Elves and fairies were 
also supposed to appear in the form of urchins or 
hedgehogs, and Shakespeare’s allusions to the 
animal (for he has one other at least) must be read 
in this light. The hedgehog is reputed to be ex- 
cellent food, something like young rabbit, and as a 
boy I often heard legends of the gipsies cooking 
them by rolling the animal, skin and all, in clay, 
and then baking them in the ashes of their camp 
fires. F. W. Burbidge. [Every one cites this legend. 
We suspect it to be as factitious as the alleged 
barbarity of the anatomist and the silence of the 
urchin under such circumstances. Ep.] 


THE POTATO CROP REPORTS.—I quite concur 
with your correspondent “A. D.,” viz., that these 
reports are made out fully a fortnight or three 
weeks too early. Up to August 6 never do I 
remember seeing the Potato-tops look better or 
more promising for a good yield, while in less 
than a week from that date there was not a 
top that was not blackened by the fatal disease. 
I found the first signs of disease on July 30, The 
disease spread very slowly from that date up to 
August 6, when the weather became much warmer, 
and then it propagated itself with great rapidity; and 
now (August 20) every Potato plot in gardens and 
fields in this neighbourhood is infected —indeed, 
much of the haulm on smaller patches has been cut 
off and taken away. The American varieties have 
suffered the worst. If Mr. Jensen’s theory be cor- 
rect, viz., that the rain washes the spores through 
the soil to the tubers, we should have but very few 
diseased tubers (where the haulm has been cleared 
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away), a8 we have had no rain since the Peronospora 
began to spread so fast. From my own observations, 
and the experiments I have made and am making, I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Jensen is right. If 
he is not, the question might well be asked, Do the 
tubers become as much affected during dry weather 
(providing there is the same amount of disease on 
the laulm) as they do when there is sufficient rain 
to wash the disease spores to the tubers? J. H. 


THE WEATHER.—We are having a very cold 

summer in this part. On August 15 the thermo- 
meter registered 32° on the grass; the minimum in 
the screen close by at 44 feet above the surface of the 
ground was 37°. Since that date a very cold N.E. 
wind has prevailed, which makes the temperature 
feel more like that of February than August. 
Warvest has begun in this part (August 18), and 
crops will be good in quantity if the weather remain 
favourable. Late Potatos look remarkably well, and 
are at present free from disease, but not so the early 
and second early varieties. Some of the Apples and 
Pears grow very slowly and require warm, dry 
weather. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 
As a proof of the prevailing low temperature, 
I may mention that on the 19th inst., our thermo- 
meter at 3 feet from the ground registered 1° of 
frost. Y. Y. Bowie, Weeting Hall, Brandon, Norfolk. 


SOCIETIES. 


See 
READING HORTICULTURAL. 


Aveusr 15.—This was one of the best exhibitions 
held at Reading for some years, and it took place, as 
usual, in the Abbey Gardens. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—The best collection 
of nine kinds came from Mr. J. F. Mould, nursery- 
man, Deyizes, who had fresh examples of Gloriosa 
superba, Clerodendron Balfourianum, Erica retorta 
major, KH. Irbyana, Allamanda Hendersoni, &c. Mr. 
James, nurseryman, Lower Norwood, would haye 
been 2nd, but owing to his not observing one of the 
requirements of the schedule, by staging three Hricas, 
he was disqualified; but he was awarded an extra 
prize nearly equal to the amount of the 2nd prize. 
Mr. Mould had the best flowered specimen, staging 
a good piece of Erica obbata purpurea; Mr. Bright, 
gr.to R. Karslake, Esq., White Knights, being 2nd, 
with a fine specimen Fuchsia. 

The best new or rare plant was a good one of 
Schubertia grandiflora, shown by Mr. Woolford, gr. 
to A. Palmer, Esq., Reading; Mr. Dockerill, gr. to 
G. W. Palmer, Esq., Reading, being 2nd, with a well 
grown and coloured Draczna Lindeni. 

Miscellaneous Flowering Plants—The best group 
of six Achimenes came from Mr. House, gr. to J. O. 
‘Taylor, Esq., Reading. Mr. Bright had the best 
four Fuchsias, staging freely grown and flowered 
pyramidal specimens. Some very good Cockscombs 
came from Mr. Bowerman, gr. to C. Hoare, Esgq., 
Hackwood Park. 

Bedding Pelargoniums were well shown by Mr. 
Woolford; Mr. Bright being a good 2nd. Mr. 
Woolford also had some admirable examples of 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, grandly grown and carry- 
ing blooms of high quality. They promise to become 
exhibition plants of the future. Mr. Dockerill was 
well up for 2nd place. 

Groups arranged for effect—Since exhibitions at 
Reading have followed the semicircular instead of 
the oblong form, the groups have decidedly improved 
in appearance. Mr. J. James was Ist with a very 
tasteful arrangement; Mr. G. Phippen, nurseryman, 
Reading, was 2nd. 

Foliage Plants.—The best six, and a yery good lot 
too, came from Mr. Curry, gr. to Colonel Pepper, 
Salisbury, who had Crotons‘Countess, Queen Victoria, 
and Weismanni. Kentia australis, K. Fosteriana, and 
Latania borbonica; 2nd, Mr. Howe, The Gardens, 
Bereham Park, Newbury, who had a very good 
lot also, consisting of Alocasia macrorhiza variegata, 
A. Thibautiana, very fine ; Latania borbonica, Phyl- 
lotenium Lindeni, Croton Reffautianus, and An- 
thurium crystallinum. 

Mr. Howe had the best three Palms, having well 
grown and even specimens of Phcenicophorum se- 
chellarum, Areca Verschaffelti, and Kentia Fos- 
teriana; 2nd, Mr. James, who had a fine piece of 
Kentia Lindeni. 

Kerns —The best six stove and greenhouse Ferns 
came from Mr. Dockerill, who had Dicksonia an- 
tarctica, Leucostegia immersa, Alsophila australis, 


Microlepia hirta cristata, Adiantum Farleyense, and 
Nephrolepis exaltata. 

Cut Flowers.—Roses were a leading feature. The 
best eighteen came from Messrs. Perkins & Son, 
nurserymen, Coventry, a very nice fresh lot; Messrs J. 
Cheal & Sons, nurserymen, Crawley, being 2nd. 
Mr. T. Turton, gr. to J. Hargreaves, Esq., Marden 
Erleigh had the best twelve. 

The best six blooms of any one Rose was Paul 
Jamain, from Messrs. Perkins & Son, Coventry; 
Mr. J. Walker, Thame, coming 2nd, with Marie 
Verdier. 

Mr. John Walker, Thame, had the best eighteen 
Dahlias, a very good lot of blooms for the season. 
Mr. Walker also had the best twelve. Messrs. J. 
Cheal & Son were 1st with twelve bunches of single 
Dahlias, and they were the leading features of the 
show—set up in bunches of ten blooms each of 
twelve varieties, on Messrs. Cheal & Son’s registered 
wire frame, which displays the bloom to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. Walker was Ist, with German and French 
Asters, showing very good blooms for the season. 

The class for eighteen bunches of cut flowers 
brought a very fine lot indeed from Mr. Phippen, 
large bunches of such things as Tuberose, Lapageria 
rosea, Yucca gloriosa, Harpalium rigidum, Lilium 
auratum, Hydrangea paniculata, &c. In the class 
for six bunches there was a very keen competition. 
Mr. Durman, gr. to J. W. Workman, Esq., Reading, 
was Ist. 

First-class Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, Slough, for 
yellow ground Picotees, Agnes Chambers, Almira, 
Annie Douglas, Colonial Beauty, Dorothy, and Terra 
Cotta; and to Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, for single 
Dahlia Victoria, white, with side margins of bright 
scarlet, a charming and distinct variety. 

Table Decorations.—These are always extremely 
well done at Reading, although the prizes are small. 
Miss Phillips, a constant exhibitor was Ist, with 
three pieces arranged with excellent taste. 

Miscellaneous Contributions.— Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, Exotic Nurseries, supplied a valuable contri- 
bution in the way of ten boxes of cut Roses; and 
Messrs. C. Henwood, C. Phillips, and Mr. L. Walker 
exhibited each a dozen Carnations and the same 
number of Picotees, with which they had taken 
honours at Oxford the day previous. Mr. Baskett 
had six large pot Vines, grown and fruited in an 
admirable manner. Messrs. Perkins & Son also 
had boxes of cut Roses. 

Fruit—This was not up to the usual mark at 
Reading, either in quality or quantity. There was 
but one collection of eight dishes of fruit, which 
came from Mr. Goodman, gr. to C. Hammersley, 
Bsq., Bourne End; this consisted of Black Ham- 
burgh and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, Bellegarde 
Peaches, Lord Napier Nectarines, Hemskirk Apri- 
cots, Kirke’s Plum, Figs and Melons. It was also 
awarded the special prize offered by Messrs. Oak- 
shott & Millard for the best collection of fruit in the 
show. Mr. Maher, gr. to A. Waterhouse, Esq., Yat- 
tenden, had the best six dishes. The best three 
bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes came from Mr. 
Osman, gr. to T. Baker, Esq., Ottershaw Park; Mr. 
Waite, Glenhurst, Esher, being 2nd. Mr. Maher 
also had the best three bunches of white Muscats, 
Mr. Ashby, gr. to Mr. Farning, Whitchurch, being 
2nd. Mr. Maher was Ist with any other white, 
staging very good Buckland Sweetwater; Mr. N. 
Kneller, The Gardens, Malshanger Basingstoke, being 
2nd with the same. The best dish of Peaches was 
the Nectarine Peach from Mr. Pound, gr. to G. May, 
Esq., Reading ; Mr. Mortimer coming 2nd with Late 
Admirable. ‘The best dish of Nectarines was Lord 
Napier, from Mr. Goodman; and Mr. Bowerman, of 
Hackwood Park, coming 2nd with Humboldt. 
Apricots were poor, Figs fairly good. The best 
three dishes of Plums came from Mr. Goodman, who 
had Oulin’s Golden Gage, Yellow Imperatrice, and 
Kirke’s. The other collections were disqualified, 
one variety doing duty for two dishes in each case. 
Apples, dessert and culinary, and Pears, dessert and 
stewing, were poor. 

Vegetables—These were a great feature, and their 
high quality commanded general admiration, the 
competition being very keen in all the classes, and 
the collections covered a great breadth of tabling. 

Special Prizes —Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
offered prizes for the best collection of six varieties 
of vegetables, to include certain of their novelties, 
and here Mr. N. Kneller, gr. to W.S. Portal, Esq., 
Malshanger Park, Basingstoke, was Ist, with a 
superb lot, consisting of Snowdrop Potatos, Onions, 


Perfection Tomatos, New Red Intermediate Carrot, 
Peas, and Cauliflowers; 2nd, Mr. Waite, gr. to the 
Hon. Colonel Talbot, Esher, with Satisfaction 
Potatos, Duke of Albany Peas, White Leviathan 
Onions, &c,. This firm also offered special prizes in 
two classes for Potatos; in one of these—that for a 
dish each of seven specified varieties—Mr. Holt, gr. 
to Major Allfrey, Wokefield Park, was a good Ist, 
with very fine examples of Early White Kidney, 
Sutton’s Seedling, Early Market, Satisfaction, Best 
of All, Masterpiece, and Abundance; 2nd, Mr. 
Pope, gr. to the Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere, with 
a very good collection also. In the class for nine 
varieties selected from certain specified sorts, Mr. 
Pope was Ist, with very fine examples of Lady 
Truscott, Reading Russet, Early Regent, Satisfac- 
tion, First and Best, Prizetaker, Woodstock Kidney, 
Reading Ruby, and Abundance; 2nd, Mr. Stott—a 
remarkably good 2nd, Woodstock Kidney, Satis- 
faction, and Reading Russet being remarkably fine. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., Holborn, also offered prizes 
for nine dishes of vegetables. Mr. W. H. Kingsmill, 
Sydminton Court, Newbury (gr., Mr. R. Lye), being 
1st, and Mr. Beckett, Cold Ash, Amersham, 2nd. 
The vegetables were very fine in this class, but 
owing to an oversight particulars cannot be fur- 
nished. 

Mr. C. Fidler, seedsman, Reading, offered prizes 
for six dishes of Potatos, Mr. Pope being Ist with a 
fine lot, consisting of Reading Giant, Clipper, Read- 
ing Ruby, Early Gem, Prizetaker, and Snowdrop ; 
2nd, Mr. Beckett, with Early Gem, Beauty of Hebron, 
Clipper, Edgcote Purple, Fidler’s Prolific, and Blan- 
chard. Mr. Fidler’s prizes for six dishes of vegetables 
were won by Mr. Pope, who was Ist, and Mr. Beckett, 
2nd. Messrs. Webb & Sons, seedsmen, Stourbridge, 
also offered prizes for six dishes of vegetables, 
Mr. Pope being 1st, and Mr. Waite, Glenhurst, 
Surrey, 2nd. 


MAIDENHEAD HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue tenth annual show of the Maidenhead Horti- 
cultural Society was held on the 16th inst. in the 
pretty and appropriate grounds of Ray Lodge, and 
resulted in a very fine display of garden produce. 
Specimen plants were not largely represented, but | 
groups for effect and smaller plants were staged in 
fine condition. Miscellaneous exhibits ofa non-com- 
petitive nature helped very much to brighten and fill 
up the two large marquees; several handsome col- 
lections of cut flowers and plants being contributed 
by various nurserymen and seedsmen. Vegetables 
were staged in good condition, and the competition 
was strong ; Potatos}made quite an imposing display, 
although traces of disease were apparent in a few 
tubers. 

Plants.—The first-class—that for eighteen foliage 
plants—was not strongly contested, two collections 
only being staged in which Mr. T. Lockie, gr. to G. 
O. Fitzgerald, Esq., Oakley Court, Windsor, was a 
very easy Ist, with a clean and well-coloured lot of 
half-specimens, including Crotons Queen Victoria 
and Weismanni, Kentia Fosteriana, Dracena Shep- 
herdii,. and Asparagus plumosus. 

For six stove and greenhonse plants, half to be in 
flower, Mr. J. F. Mould, nurseryman, Pewsey, Wilts, 


‘was Ist with Kentia Fosteriana, Cycas revoluta, 


Allamanda Hendersoni, and Erica Irbyana among 
his best plants; 2nd, Mr. Aitken, gr. to Mrs. Meek- 
ing, Richings Park, Slough, who staged a fine Kentia 
australis, and Croton Johannis. 

For a single specimen flowering plant, Mr. J. 
Hanch, gr, to J. P. Weatherby, Esq., Melworth 
Lodge, Cookham, gained the leading position with a 
large and profusely bloomed Eucharis amazonica ; 
Mr. Aitken 2nd, with Allamanda Schottii. 

In a similar class for a foliage plant the competi- 
tion was keen, and some good plants were staged. 
Mr. Aitken was awarded Ist with a large, but not 
highly coloured Croton Queen Victoria; 2nd, Mr. 
Lockie, with a fine Kentia Fosteriana. 

For six stove and greenhouse Ferns, Ist, Mr. 
Aitken, with a good even lot, including a very fine 
Gymnogramma peruvianum argophyllum and Gonio- 
phlebium subauriculatum. 

Some good Fuchsias were staged in the class for 
six by Mr, Hopkins, gr. to J. W. Burrows, Esq., The 
Elms, Cookham, the plants being pyramidal in shape 
and 6 feet high, but wanting a few more days to 
open ; 2nd, Mr. Manley. 

For six tuberous-rooted Begonias, Ist, Mr. Good- 
man, gr. to C. Hammersley, Hsq., Abney House, 
Bourne End, with large and well-grown plants of 
old varieties. 

Very fine Cockscombs were shown by several exhi- 
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bitors, Mr. Lockie coming Ist, Mr. C. Maskell, gr. to 
S. Young, Esq., Maidenhead, 2nd. 

Mr. Aitken staged six grandly flowered large zonal 
Pelargoniums, noticeable being Queen of the Whites, 
Lelia, and F. yon Raspail. 

The competition was extremely keen for six 
Coleus, although all were more or less deficient in 
colour. Mr. D. Paxton gr. to the Hon. C. S. Irby, 
Hitcham Grange, Taplow, was Ist, with nice 
pyramidal plants; and Mr. Hopkins 2nd. 

Groups of plants arranged for effect formed one 
of the leading features of the show, more especially 
those of the largest size which were required to fiil 
a space of 12 feet by 10 feet on low staging. Here 


_ Mr. Aitken had arranged a beautiful group of plants 


in his best style, all the plants being fresh and in 
fine condition. In the centre, the pot slightly 
elevated, was a nice Cocos Weddelliana; the ground- 
work consisted of Maiderhair Ferns and Gloxinias, 
and covered the central pot, thus forming a mound. 
Out of the groundwork rose nicely arranged highly 
coloured Crotons and Dracenas, Tuberoses, Francoa 
ramosa, Gladiolus, Hyacinthus candicans, Bulalias, 
&c., the whole forming an admired group—-one of the 
best we have yet seen, and was deservedly awarded 1st 
position. 

For twelve Roses, Mr. J. Walker, nurseryman, 
Thame, was Ist with very fine blooms, especially 
those of Her Majesty, Marie Verdier, Merveille de 
Lyon, and Marie Bauman; 2nd, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Walker also staged the best twelve Dahlias. 

Asters in variety, double and single, Zinnias, &c., 
were shown in quantity, the principal prizewinners 
being Messrs. Walker, Hughes, and Hiatt. 

Fruit.—This was shown in considerable quantity, 
but white Grapes were generally unripe. In the 
leading class for six dishes, Mr. Aitken was Ist with 
good Black Hamburgh and unripe Muscat Grapes, 
Queen Pine, a small fruit of Hero of Lockinge 
Melon, Pine-apple Nectarine, and poor Royal George 
Peaches; Mr. Goodman was a close 2nd, staging fair 
black and white Grapes, and fine dishes of Kirke’s 
Plum, Bellegarde Peaches, Lord Napier Nectarines, 
and a fine Victory of Bristol Melon. 

For four dishes Mr. Paxton was Ist, having very 
good Foster's Seedling Grapes. ? 

Mr. Aitken had the best four dishes of fruit grown 
in the open air, followed by Messrs. Goodman and 
ifughes. 

Some very fine black Grapes were shown. For 
three bunches of Black Hamburgh, Mr. T. Osman, 
gr.to L. J. Baker, Esq., Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, 
was a good Ist, with large bunches and well coloured 
berries ; 2nd, Mr. Hopkins; and for any other black 
variety, Mr. Osman was again Ist, Mr. Waite 2nd— 
both exhibitors showing Alicante. 

White Muscats were poor in quality, while for any 
other variety some excellent Foster's Seedling 
were staged by Messrs. Paxton and Osman, Mr. 
Hughes being Srd in a very good class. 

Mr. Goodman was well Ist both for six Peaches 
and the same number of Nectarines. Mr. Aitken 
had the best pair of Melons. Several dishes of good 
Lord Suffield Apples were staged in the culinary 
classes, all the prizes going to that variety. 

Vegetables were staged in abundance, and in most 
instances of good quality, the finest produce com- 
peting for the special prizes offered by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons for six varieties, and which brought 
eight competitors. Mr. Waite was Ist, having very 
fine Sutton’s Perfection Tomato, New Intermediate 
Carrots, and Satisfaction Potato. Mr. Lockie 
was a good 2nd: in his lot, Eclipse Cauli- 
flower was very fine; Mr. Manley 3rd. Messrs. 
Waite, Lockie, and Woodford also secured 
the prizes offered by Messrs. Webb & Sons, with 
very similar produce. Many classes were devoted 
to simple dishes of vegetables, in which the com- 
petition was keen, Potatos being especially good; 
cottagers and amateurs also showing well. 

Miscellancous.—Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
contributed a very extensive collection of annuals 
and hardy herbaceous flowers. Their stocks of 
Phlox Drummondii, Dianthus, Seedling Carnations, 
Poppies in variety, white Mignonette, double and 
single Chrysanthemums, were all highly commended. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons sent from their grounds at 
Langley a choice collection of 350 Roses, admirably 
put up, especiaily fine being some blooms of La 
France, Senateur Vaisse, A. K. Williams, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Eugene Fiirst, Grace Darling, Fisher 
Holmes, and Marquise de Castellane. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons were awarded a First-class 
Certificate for a new and beautiful strain of their 
Netted Gloxinias, quite distinct from the many 
varieties now in commerce; the veining is more 


heavily marked and shows well ata distance. The 
plants exhibited were netted with white on a bright red 
ground. ‘The strain exhibits various other colours. 

Mr. W. Clark, Reading, exhibited specimens of his 
improved patent system of glazing which has met 
with much success. 


TAUNTON HORTICULTURAL. 


Aveustr 16.—This exhibition took place as usual 
in Vivary Park, and the day being fine and cool, a 
very large attendance resulted. The show was as 
extensive as ever, and of the usual high order of 
merit, except in fruit, and such cut flowers as 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Gladioli, &c., which showed the 
effects of the late season. 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants——The best twelve 
specimens, to which the handsome prize of £20 was 
awarded, came from Mr. James Cypher, nurseryman, 
Cheltenham, who had Ericas Thompsoni, ampul- 
lacea, Marnockiana, and Irbyana; Bougainvillea 
glabra, Statice profusa, Clerodendron Baltourianum, 
Ixora Pilgrimi, &c.: a good even lot. 2nd, Mr. 
Lock, gr. to W. B. Cleave, Esq., Crediton,“ who had 
good specimens of Allamanda Hendersoni, A. nobilis, 
Eucharis amazonica, Stephanotis floribunda, Statice 
Holfordi, Ericas Eweriana, Fairicena, and Lind- 
leyana, &c. The best new plant in bloom was 
Odontoglossum Harryanum, from Mr. J. Cypher; Mr. 
H. Godding, nurseryman Cambe, Taunton, being 2nd, 
with Plumbago capensis alba, The best new foliaged 
plant was Alocasia Van Houttei, from Mr. W. C. 
Drummond, nurseryman, Bath; Mr. Cypher being 
2nd, with Neprolepis refureans tripinnatifolia. The 
best collection of twelve stove and greenhouse plants 
in the amateur’s division came also from Mr. Lock, 
who had Latania borbonica, Alocassia Thibantiana, 
Clerodendron Balfourianum, Croton angustifolius, 
Eucharis amazonica, &c. Mr. E. Wills had the 
best four plants in bloom, having good specimens of 
Clerodendron Balfourianum, Erica obbata purpurea, 
Allamanda nobilis, and Lapageria rosea; 2nd, Mr. 
Lucas. The best specimen stove plant was a fine 
piece of Nepenthes Mastersi, with eighteen pitchers, 
from Mr. Lucas; he also had the best greenhouse 
plant in flower, staging Statice brassizfolia. The 
best specimen Fern was Gleichenia spelunce. 
Fuchsias, bedding and variegated Pelargoniums 
were also shown as single specimens. 

Begonias.—The tuberous-rooted section was repre- 
sented by some very fine specimens from Mr. H. 
Godling. 

Miscellaneous Flowering Plants——These included 
Pelargoniums of the bedding section, but grown in 
very large pots; Fuchsias, the best coming from 
Mr. C. Drummond; Cockscombs, the best coming 
from Mr. H. T, Manley; Lilies; Achimenes, Mr. 
C. Lucas being 1st, with four very fine specimens, 
grandly grown and flowered, the varieties being 
Dazzle, Mauve Queen, Perfection, and Margaretta; 
2nd, Mr. A. Tucker, gr. to Major Winter. Gloxinias 
were shown in fours, and Petunias were well grown 
and flowered specimens. 

Orchids.—Mr. Cypher was the only exhibitor of 
four Orchids, staging nice specimens of Cattleya 
crispa superba, C, Gaskelliana, Saccolabium Blumei, 
and Cypripedium Stonei. 

Groups of Plants arranged for E.ffect.—This was a 
new feature, and proved highly successful. In the 
class to cover a space of 100 feet, Mr. C. Lucas put 
upa very pleasing arrangement. In the amateurs’ 
division, to fill a space of 50 feet, Mr. Wills was Ist, 
and Mr. Lucas 2nd. 

Cut Flowers,—Roses were well shown in the open 
class by S. P. Budd, Esq., Bath (Mr. Campbell, gr.) ; 
and Messrs. G. Cooling & Sons, Bath. The former 
had the best twenty-eight varieties and also twenty- 
four varieties, three bloomsof each. In the amateurs’ 
class for twenty-four blooms, and also that for twelve, 
Mr. Budd was Ist, with good flowers. Tea Roses were 
also well shown by the same exhibitors. Dahlias 
were below the average, and single Dahlias being 
shown as single blooms made, as might be expected, 
a poor display. Hollyhocks, Asters, Werbenas, 
Carnations and Picotees fell below their usual 
average, owing to the season, but zonal Pelargoniums 
were remarkably good. 

Table Decorations, §c.—The tent in which these 
are placed is always a special object of interest at 
Taunton. Handsome prizes were offered for the 
best dinner-table, arranged for ten persons, arranged 
with fruit and flowers. Mr. Lock was Ist, with three 
vases of uniform sizeand arrangement. Mr. Hoskins 
was a good 2nd, but the arrangement fell short of 
Mr. Lock’s work. Two tables were arranged accord- 
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ing to what is said to be the prevailing fashion, viz., 
with a groundwork of some soft gauzy material 
of a golden or buff colour laid in the form 
of an elongated oval in the centre of the table in 
folds: one had a groundwork of this of a bright 
golden colour, with vases of scarlet Poppies : another 
had buff instead of gold, with leaves of the purple 
Beech laid upon it, and some simple low vases of 
flowers. This was shown by Miss Grace Tarrant, 
and awarded the 3rd prize in the competition. 

Fruit.—The best collection of ten varieties came 
from Mr. H. W. Ward, The Gardens, Longford 
Castle, Salisbury, who had Madresfield Court and 
Buckland Sweetwater Grapes, Exquisite Peaches, 
Negro Largo Figs, Queen Pine, Black Circassian 
Cherries, Melon, and Jargonelle Pears; 2nd, Mr. 
Iggulden, The Gardens, Marston, Frome, with Black 
Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, Sea 
Eagle Peaches, Lord Napier Nectarine, Moor Park 
Apricots, Brown Ischia Figs, and an excellent Queen 
Pine. This collection ran Mr. Ward very close 
indeed. Mr. Pratt, The Gardens, Longleat, War- 
minster, was 3rd. 

The best collection of four dishes came from Mr. 
Daffurn, gr. to D. Cox, Esq., who had Madresfield 
Court Grapes, Noblesse Peaches, Elruge Nectarines, 
and Melon; 2nd, Mr. Pratt, with Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes, Crimson Galande Peach, 
Elruge Nectarine, and Melon. 

_ Mr. Ward had the best Pine-apple, staging a good 
Cayenne. 

Mr. Pratt was placed Ist with three bunches of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, showing highly-finished 
examples, Mr. Iggulden being 2nd. The best black 
Grape other than Hamburgh was Madresfield Court, 
from Mr. Dafturn, Mr. Ward being 2nd with well- 
finished Gros Maroc. Mr. Ward had the best three 
bunches of white Muscats, Mr. Pratt coming 2nd. 
In the class for any other white, Mr. J. Webber, gr. 
to G. F. Luttrell, Esq., with Buckland Sweetweter, 
somewhat green, Mr. J. Lloyd coming 2nd with well- 
finished Foster’s Seedling. 

The best dish of Peaches was Sea Eagle, from Mr. 
W. Iggulden, Mr. Daffurn being 2nd with Grosse 
Mignonne 

One or two fairly good dishes of Moor Park 
Apricots were staged. Mr. Daffurn had the best dish 
of Nectarines, staging good Elruge ; Mr. Crossman 
being 2nd, with Pine-apple. Pears were below the 
average ; Plums, light and coloured, were wanting in 
finish ; Cherries were represented by fine Black Cir- 
cassian. The best dessert Apples were Astrachan 
and Beauty of Bath; the best culinary, Lord Suffield. 
Currants and Gooseberries were generally fine. 

Vegetables—These were very largely shown and 
generally of very fine quality. The special prizes 
offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, for six 
dishes of vegetables brought a remarkably good com- 
petition: Mr. G. Garaway, Bath, being Ist, and Mr. 
H. Moore 2nd. Similarly, Messrs. Webb & Sons’, 
Wordsley, special prizes for a similar number brought 
a good competition also; Mr. T. Tilley being Ist; 
and Mr. G. Ricks, 2nd. 

The best collection of ten dishes of vegetables was 
shown by Mr. W. Every, a very fine lot; Mr. T. 
Webber being 2nd. 

Potatos were especially numerous. Mr. Ward had 
the best six dishes, consisting of International 
Kidney, Worsley Kidney, Prizetaker, Vicar of 
Laleham, Blanchard, and Schoolmaster; 2nd, Mr. 
J. H. Virgo, with Reading Russet, Vicar of Lale- 
ham, Sutton’s 36, Snowdrop, Jackson’s Kidney, and 
General Gordon. Tomatos are very fine, the Perfec- 
tion type leading the way. In the cottagers’ division 
the competition was exceedingly keen. 

Trade Collections. — "These were furnished by 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co., nurserymen, Exeter, 
who had a group of decorative plants, cut blooms of 
Carnations and Picotees, &c.; Messrs. R. T. Veitch 
& Sons, nurserymen, Exeter, who had a pleasing 
group of plants of great interest, including some 
blooms of great interest, including some of new 
yellow Picotees, to four of which First-class Certi- 
ficates of Merit were awarded, viz., Almira, Annie 
Douglas, Agnes Chambers, and Dorothy; Mr. B. R. 
Davis. nurseryman, Yeovil, who had a large collec- 
tion of Begonias, single and double—a special Cer- 
tificate of Merit being awarded to the latter as a fine 
strain ; and Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Langport, who 
had Gladiolus, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, &c., of fine 
quality. First-class Certificates of Merit were 
awarded to Gladiolus Regalia, Orbit, and Faust; to 
Gaillardia Socrates, a very fine single variety ; and 
splendidissima plenissima|! ! ], a fine new and distinct 
double variety ; and to Delphinium Thomas Baines, 
a single pale blue variety of fine form, 
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DEVON AND EXETER HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 


Avcusr 18.—The 167th exhibition of this Society 
was held in the public grounds of Northernhay. 
The weather proved all that could be desired, and 
the display of plants, cut flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables, in the various tents was of a high order. 

Cut Flowers (Open).—For a collection of forty- 
eight Dahlias, double, distinct, Mr. J. Nation, 
Taunton, was Ist, but did not show so well as usual, 
owing probably to the lateness of the season; his 
best blooms were Emily Edwards, Mrs. Saunders, 
Vice-President, Mrs. S. Hibberd, F. Smith, Earl of 
Ravensworth, Peacock, Harrison Weir, Mr. J. C. 
Reid, W. Rawlings, James Cocker, Grand Sultan, 
Imperial, Mrs. F. Foreman, and Crown Prince. 

Mr. Rowland, gr. to Wm. Brock, Esq., Exeter, led 
in the class for eighteen bunches cut flowers, show- 
ing a good lot. Mr. Rowland also led for nine stove 
and greenhouse flowering plants, with a nice lot of 
fresh plants, including Allamanda Hendersoni, A. 
grandiflora, Ixora Williamsi, I. Duff, Dipladenia 


amabilis, with splendid flowers and foliage; 
a grand well-flowered specimen of Stepha- 
notis floribunda, Bougainvillea glabra, Anthu- 


rium Andreanum, and Rondeletia speciosa major. 
Mr. Locke, gr. to W. C. Cleaver, Esq., Crediton, 
who had some grand specimens, but had materially 
suffered through being exhibited at various shows 
before, was 2nd. Ericas, Allamandas, Pheenocoma pro 
lifera Barnesi, Bucharis amazonica (a grand pot), and 
Clerodendron Balfouri were good. The same exhi- 
bitor was an easy Ist for nine stove and greenhouse 
foliage plants; his Crotons were especially good and 
highly coloured. Cycas circinalis, Encephalartos 
villosa, Kentia Fosteriana and K. Balmoreana, 
Alocasia Thibautiana and A. dasylirion were 
amongst the best. Mr. Rowland followed with fine 
plants of various Palms. Mr. Locke secured another 
ist for Ferns, with splendid plants of Adiantum 
cuneatum, Davallia fijiensis, Tyermanni, bullata, 
and polyantha; Nephrolepis dayallioides furcans, 
Cibotium princeps. 

For a group of miscellaneous plants arranged for 
effect on 100 square feet, a Silver Cup was given 
by the Mayor of Exeter (C. T. K. Roberts, Esq.). 
Here Mr. Locke was again successful, eclipsing 
anything he has ever put up at this show in previous 
years; Mr. Rowland again followed him with a very 
effective arrangement. 

Six Fuchsias, distinct, were good, from Mr. 
Mollon, gr. to Mrs. Ponget ; and Mr. Staddon, gr. to 
Col. Courtenay, led for Gloxinias, showing very well. 

Fruit.—Collections of ten dishes were good. Mr. 
Iggulden, gr. to the Earl of Cork, Marston House, 
Frome, had the Ist prize lot, with fine bunches of 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, 
large and handsome Sea Hagle Peaches, Lord Napier 
Nectarines, Moor Park Apricots, Brown Ischia Figs, 
Florence Cherries, Plum Early Bride, and Hero of 
Lockinge Melon. Mr. James, gr. to Sir J. Walrond, 
Bart., who had fine and well finished bunches of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, Melon High Cross Hybrid, 
splendid Elruge Nectarines and Bellegarde Peaches, 
Napoleon Bigarreau Cherries, and Dumelow’s Superb 
Plum, led in the smaller class for six dishes. Single 
dishes of Grapes were numerous, Messrs. Iggulden, 
Pike, Barnes, and Langworthy taking the chief prizes. 

Vegetables were shown in grand style—never 
better. For the collection of twelve kinds Mr. 
Maris, gr. to Sir G. Shelley, put up a splendid lot, 
including Red-top Turnip, Sutton’s Gem Celery, 
Intermediate Carrot (James), Hulin’s Giant Cauli- 
flower, Moore’s Cream Marrow. Reading Perfection 
Tomato, Sutton’s Reading Sprouts, Purly Park 
Hero Cucumber, Sutton’s Seedling Potato, Duke of 
Albany Pea, Girtford Giant Runner Bean, and 
Giant Rocca Onion; Mr. Leach, gr. to J. Drew, Esq., 
was avery good 2nd. The prizes offered for a single 
dish of vegetables were all well contested. D. C. P. 


SHROPSHIRE FLORAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 


Avcusr 22 anv 23.—Several tents were occupied 
in displaying the numerous exhibits (numbering 
2800 entries), being some 360 more than last year), 
and which were generally of a high order. 

Plants.—In the principal class—that for twenty 
stove and greenhouse plants, prizes of £25, £20, and 
£15 being offered—there were three competitors, 
their combined efforts making a very meritorious 
display. In this class Mr. James Cypher, Chelten- 
ham, staged some grand examples of cultivation, and 
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took the Ist place, the most noteworthy being Erica 
Irbyana, E. ampullacea Barnesi, Statice profusa, 
Ixora Fraseri, Bougainvillea glabra, Allamanda 
nobilis, Croton Queen Victoria, grandly coloured ; 
Latania borbonica, Cycas revoluta, &c. Mr. C. 
Roberts, gr. to A. Nicholson, Esq., Highfield Hall, 
Staffs., made a close 2nd, with very fine examples of 
Dipladenia profusa, Erica retorta major, E. jasmini- 
flora, and Crotons. 

For nine stove and greenhouse plants, Messrs. 
Pritchard & Sons, Shrewsbury. who also had 
good Fuchsias and zonal Pelargoniums, led, 
the most noteworthy plants being Clerodendron 
Balfouri, Allamanda Hendersoni, Gleichenia dicho- 
toma, Davallia Mooreana, &c.; 2nd, Mr. J. Farrant, 
gr. to Mrs. Jason, Abbey Forgate, with, amongst 
others, good examples of Franciscea calycina major, 
Dipladenia amabilis, Erica mula, and Ixora 
amabilis. 

In the class for six stove and greenhouse plants, 
confined to gentlemen’s gardeners in Salop and 
Montgomery, Mr. J. Farrant was again to the front. 

With six exotic Ferns, Mr. C. Roberts was to the 
fore, his principal plants being Todea superba, a fine 
piece; Cyathea medullaris, Platycerium alcicorne, 
and Dicksonia antarctica. 

Mr. J. Cypher was again victorious with six plants 
in flower, Orchids excluded, Erica ferruginea superba 
being shown finely flowered; 2nd, Mr. C. Roberts, 
who led in the class for six Palms, with large 
examples of Latania borbonica, Thrinax elegans, 
Kentia australis, &c. 

Cut Flowers.—In the classes for thirty-six and 
twenty-four Dahlias, the Ist and 2nd prizes were 
taken by Messrs. Heath & Sons and Mr. W. Shaw, 
the last-named exhibitor securing 1st honours for 
eighteen Gladioli spikes. Roses were best from 
Messrs. Perkins & Sons, Coventry ; and from Mr. S. 
Garner. Bridal and hand bouquets and buttonholes 
were well shown by Messrs. Perkins & Sons. 

Fruit.—For the collection of twelve dishes, four 
competitors appeared, the Ist place being accorded 
to Mr. R. Dawes, gr. to Hon. Mrs. Ingram, with very 
noticeable specimens of Royal George Peaches, Bar- 
barossa Grapes, Brown Turkey Figs, Queen Pine, 
and Roman Apricots; 2nd, Mr. J. H. Goodacre, gr. 
to the Earl of Harrington, who had fine Barrington 
Peaches, Elruge Nectarines, and Muscat of Alex- 
andria Grapes, &c. Mr. Pratt, gr. to the Marquis of 
Bath, Longleat, and Mr. Gilman, gr. to the Marquis 
of Shrewsbury, Ingestrie, being respectively 3rd and 
4th; Mr. J. Lambert having good Royal George 
Peaches, Humboldt Nectarines, Gooseberry Won- 
derful (very fine), Black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes, led in the collection of nine 
dishes. 

In the class for six Peaches as many as eleven 
competitors appeared, Mr. Gilman leading with 
grandly-coloured Barrington. Out of ten entries for 
Nectarines, Mr. Burnett, gr. to Hon. C. H. Wynne, 
was 1st, with Pine-apple. 

Black and white Grapes were shown in wonder- 
fully good condition, considering the nature of the 
season, by Mr. J. Stevenson, gr. to Col. Pilkington, 
Prescot, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Davies, Mr. Bennett, Mr, 
Barker, Mr. Middleton, and others. 

Vegetables—The centre of attraction in this de- 
partment of the exhibition, which was well repre- 
sented, Potatos being largely shown, was in the 
class for a collection of vegetables, twelve varieties, 
in competition for the prizes offered by the Veitch 
Memorial Trustees. There were thirteen entries, 
Mr. J. Lambert, gr., Onslow Hall, with a magnifi- 
cent lot, being adjudged the premier place, his prin- 
cipal dishes being Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Lyon 
Leek, Snowball Turnip, Purley Park Cucumber, 
Laxton’s Czar Runner Beans, Prodigy Pea, Prime 
Minister Potato, Carrot Improved Intermediate, &c, ; 
2nd, Mr. C. J. Waite, Glenhurst Gardens, Esher, 
who has good specimens of Sensation Tomatos, 
White Tripoli Onions, Ne Plus Ultra Bean, New 
Intermediate Carrot, Autumn Giant Cauliflower, &c. 

Special Prizes.—For the prizes offered by Messrs. 
Webb & Sons for a collection of vegetables, eight 
distinct kinds, Mr. C. J. Waite took 1st prize with 
fine Chancellor Turnip, Sensation Tomato, Major 
Clark’s Celery, Duke ot Albany Peas, White Tripoli 
Onions, New Intermediate Carrot, &c.; Mr. J. 
Lambert and Mr. A. J. Skinner following in the 
order named. 

Prizes were offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons for 
Cucumbers, Mr. A. J. Skinner and Mr. G. Pearson, 
gr. to Lord Berwick, being respectively Ist and 2nd. 
For prizes offered by the same firm for Melons, 
Ist, Mr. C. J. Waite; 2nd, Mr. W. Palmer; 3rd, 
Mr. Borlass, each staging Hero of Lockinge. 
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Miscelianeous.—Messrs. R. Smith & Co., Worcester, 
contributed a good collection of foliage and fiowering 
plants’; Messrs. W.& J. Birkenhead, Sale, staged avery 
interesting and beautiful collection of Ferns; from 
Messrs. Kelway & Sons, Langport, there was an attrac- 
tive bank of Gladioli, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, &c. ; 
and Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, had 
Dahlias and zonal Pelargoniums (cut trusses) ; Messrs. 
Jones & Son, Shrewsbury, sent foliage and flowering 
plants, prays, bouquets, &c.; Messrs. Clibran & Son, 
foliage plants; Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Rothesay, cut 
flowers of their strain of African Marigold ; Messrs. 
Dicksons & Co. (Limited), Chester, a group of 
nicely coloured Crotons and other foliage plants, cut 
Roses, &c.; and Messrs. E. Webb & Sons, Stour- 
bridge, contributed an attractive stand of their 
various vegetable novelties. 


NEWCASTLE FLOWER SHOW. 


Avcusr 22—24,—There were (says the Newcastle 
Daily Leader) 112 exhibitors with 3492 exhibits, and 
the entries comprised 159 plants in bloom, and 
foliage and table plants; 238 Ferns, Hricas, Liliums, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Begonias ; 88 epergnes, 
baskets of flowers, and dessert tables; 69 hand 
and bridal bouquets, sprays, and buttonholes; 592 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and Gladioli (spikes) 300 
Roses; 54 bunches of herbaceous flowers; 1670 
Asters, Carnations, Picotees, Marigolds, and Pansies; 
217 dishes of fruit, and 105 bunches of Grapes. 
These figures do not include the exhibits for which 
several prizes were offered, nor those which were not 
for competition. 

The large marquee was divided into three sections, 
and up the centre ran the table upon which, perhaps, 
the most delicate and pretty collection of the whole 
show was displayed—namely, hand and _ bridal 
bouquets, sprays, buttonholes, epergnes, baskets of 
flowers, and dessert tables. 

Grapes were about the largest section, the white 
kinds predominated in numbers, but the splendid 
large bunches of Black Hamburghs, with bloom 
almost untouched, had a richer appearance. Nec- 
tarines, Peaches, Pine-apples, Pears, and other fruit 
were arranged in profusion, and were wellset off with 
dishes of Currants, Cherries, &c. 

Cut flowers, of course, formed a very important 
item in the show; Roses, Carnations, Picotees, 
Asters, Marigolds, Dahlias, Gladioli, Hollyhocks, 
and other kinds, all in great variety, formed a showy 
and handsome display. The Roses, Carnations, and 
Hollyhocks were exceptionally fine. Stove plants 
in bloom were well exhibited. 

A special prize for the best collection of six 
varieties of vegetables was given by Messrs. S. 
Finney & Co., seed merchants, Newcastle. This 
being the largest of the special prizes brought a good 
competition. There were, as usual, three divisions— 
Open, amateur, and special—and whichever one was 
examined it was seen that the competition was very 
close, and the judges—Mr. James Douglas (Mssex), 
Mr. John Paterson (Edinburgh), Mr. John Ward 
(Essex), Mr. Jas. Grieve (Edinburgh), Mr. J. 
Machonochie (Alexandria, N.B.), and Mr. Joshua 
Atkins (Cheshlre)—had an arduous task before 
them in selecting the winners. The principal prize- 
takers in the various classes were:—J. MclIndoe, 
gr. to Sir Jos. Pease; J. Hunter, gr. to the 
Earl of Durham; Jos. Punton, gr. to Dr. Hodg- 
kin, Newcastle; J. Spoor, Gateshead; J. Walker 
and N. Walker, Low Fell; F. Edmondson and Miss 
Mary Edmondson, Newcastle; T. Battenby, Whick- 
ham; J. Battensby, Blaydon; J. Westcott, gr. to 
the Duke of Cleveland; J. McIntyre, gr. to Mrs. G. 


* Pease, Darlington; and M. Flowdy, Gateshead. 


At the east and west ends of the marquee were the 
stands of exhibits not for competition. In this class 
the judges awarded the highest honour of “very 
Highly Commended ” to Messrs. Little & Ballantyne, 
nurserymen, Carlisle, who exhibited a magnificent 
group of foliage and ornamental plants. 

Varieties of Crotons particularly worthy of 
mention were C. Prince of Wales, C. Warreni, 
C. Williamsi, C. Queen Victoria, and C. Countess. 
Taken as a whole the collection had a beautiful 
blend of colour, and this fact, together with the 
rarity and fineness of many of the plants, un- 
doubtedly made the collection one of the most 
striking features in the show. Messrs. William Fell 
& Co., nurserymen, Hexham, deservedly received a 
special commendation from the judges for their col- 
lection of herbaceous plants and cut flowers. The 
Coniferse—which formed the principal part of the 
collection —are seldom seen in such good form. 
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The chief varieties of Conifers were Retinospora 
plumosa aurea, Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea, Taxus 
aurea. Variegated grass, Dactylis glomerata elegan- 
tissima aurea, backed with a new hardy Fuchsia, was 
used as a border to the group. Their cut flowers 
and Roses made a very effective display. 

For a collection of herbaceous plants, flowers, &c., 
Messrs. Kent & Brydon, Darlington, were highly 
commended, and Mr. W. R. Armstrong, of High 
Cross, Elswick Road, Newcastle, was commended for 
his exhibit of six or eight large plants. Messrs. 
Harkness & Sons, Bedale, Yorkshire, took a prize for 
twenty-four cut Roses. 


THE WEATHER, 


—_+—__ 


{Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
Abo sa |eg 
weor | & & 5 S 
DISTRICTS. below the) = | Su 5'3 53 
Mean for|/&3 | aS See/H es 
the week) SEB | SB |S en|s ee 
qnding | 52/82 aciog- 
9 = sie 
Aug. 20. a3 ge ss0 Sac 
Sa 28 
ae |32 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScoTLanp, N. ... | 5 below 50 O |— 225)/+ 201 
1, ScoTLanD, E. 5 below | 65 O |— 388|/+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 6 below 71 0 |—415\4+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 8 below 78 0 |— 327|+ 154 
4. Mrpianp Cos. ... | 7 below 78 0 |— 386)+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. 6 below 95 O |— 416|/+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLAND, W. ... | 4 below | 77 0 |— 287|+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 below 79 0 |— 318}+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 6 below 86 0 |— 388/+ 2 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 3 below | 91 QO |— 254/+ 67 
10. IRELAND,S. ... | 4 below 94 0 |— 233|+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 3 below | 113 0 |— 306)+ 154 
RAINFALL BRIGHT 
SUNSHINE. 
a 2 a bh oo 
> 
28. [Bs | Ze |23a|%82 
DISTRICTS. “a [5° | 23 |lsssiss 
223 S86) an one Py ted 
Tee |$28| 80 |Fa2|Sag 
525 om| HS |s92/893 
oe = BoOoPlgos 
ood (68 | 38 |saulSaq 
65 os” | 8 |peelseg 
a A a va! 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts, Inch. ans: 
0. ScoTzanD, N. ... | 5 ess 148 | 23.0) 53 30 
1. Scormann,E. ... | 4 less 130 | 19.1! 38 30 
2, ENGLAND, N.E.... | 4 less 121 | 17.5] 29 26 
3, Enetanp,E. ... | 1 less 123 | 16.3] 25 |, 28 
4. MmpLanp Cos. .., | 2 less 114 | 15.9) 30 27 
5 Enetand,S. .., | 2 less 115 | 17.5 | 34 28 
Principal Grazing, &c. 
Te ericee : 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 4 less 123 | 26.5] 44 :2 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 4 less 123 | 17.9| 35 28 
8, ENGLAND, S.W.... | 1 more 127 | 21.1) 43 34 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 2 less 128 | 23.4| 37 28 
10. IrELAND,S. .., | 3 more 117 | 23.9} 41 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 5 less 142 | 19.5] 35 38 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Aug. 20, js furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has been fairer than of late in 
Treland and Scotland, but in most parts of England 


the sky has been more cloudy than it was last week. 
Very little rain fell during the greater part of the 
period, but on the 19th and 20th a considerable 
amount fell over the more southern and western 
districts. 

““The temperature has again been very low for the 
time of year, especially over England, where the 
deficit ranged from 6° to 8°. The highest of the 
maxima, which were recorded on rather irregular 
dates, varied from 65° in ‘Scotland, W.,’ to 74° in 
‘Ireland, S.’ On some occasions the daily maxima 
were extremely low; at Oxford on the 16th the 
thermometer did not rise above 55°. The absolute 
minima, which were generally recorded either on 
the 18th or 19th, were as low as from 32° to 37° in 
Scotland, and between 35° and 37° in Ireland, while 
over England they ranged from 34° in ‘ England, 
N.W..,’ and ‘England, S.W.,’ to 41° in ‘ England, S.’ 
In the ‘Channel Islands’ the lowest reading was 
49°. Frost occurred on the grass at most of the 
inland stations ; at Hillington on the 19th the ther- 
mometer exposed on the grass fell to 26°.6. 

“The rainfall has been more than the mean in 
‘England, S.W.,’ ‘Ireland, S.,’ and the ‘Channel 
Islands,’ but in all other districts a deficit is shown. 

“ Bright sunshine has been more prevalent than it 
was last week over Ireland, Scotland, and the West 
of England, but less so over central, southern, and 
eastern England. The percentage of the possible 
amount of duration ranged from 25 in ‘ England, E.,’ 
to 43 in ‘England, S.W.,’ 44 in ‘Scotland, W.,’ 
and 53 in ‘ Scotland, N.’” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 1. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Aug. 26... coe = oes 09.9 | Aug. 30 we ave ane G04 
7 ae ar) <4 00S8 on) GL see eve as 60°.2 
19 2B ce ons ove, 60%.7 | Sept. 1... 200 ns» 60°.0 
t+ 29.00 ase ove, 60°.5 | Mean for the week ... 60°.5 


ENQUIRIES. 


— 
** He that questioneth much shall learn much."—Bacon. 


GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA.—Can this plant be propa- 
gated by cuttings, and, if so, what is the proper time 
for striking? If not by cuttings, how otherwise can 
it De increased? C. E. F. 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


ApiantuM Farieyense: G. Very fine pinnz, but 
no trace of spores. 


Appte Crop: Woodall ¢ Co. Particulars as to the 
condition of the crop are to be found in our report 
of the fruit crop, published on July 28 last. 


Boox on Jupcine at Frowrer Suows: G.H. We 
do not know of any work quite so comprehensive 
as that which you require, although there are some 
on the methods of judging certain florists’ flowers. 


Brive Hypranegas: S. For, We are specially glad to 
hear from a forty years’ subscriber to our journal. 
Hydrangea hortensis flowers may be made blue by 
using some kinds of artificial manures; they also 
change to a shade of that colour in peaty soils 
containing iron; and/they may likewise be made to 
put on a blue colour by being watered during the 
blooming period with a weak solution of common 
alum. 

Carnation R, H. Extior: This variety, certi- 
ficated on the 14th inst. at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting, was exhibited by Messrs. Laing 
& Mather, of Kelso, N.B. 


Carnations: J. Wilks. A very pretty lot, of good 
bright colours. No. 36 is specially good and rich. 


CENTAUREA AUREA, Ait. (= Crocodylium aureum, 
Sweet): C. W. Dod, Figure in Botanical Maga- 
zine, 421, is a good species, but, I believe, is not 
now in cultivation. There is only a single speci- 
men in the herbarium at Kew, labelled “ C. aurea, 
Ait., Port Juvenal,” and I find no trace of it any- 
where else. D. D. 

Dovstz Wuire Lapaceria: J. D. G We have 
never seen this before ; the stamens are replaced by 
petals, and the carpels also partially, and increased 
in number. 


GrowrTH on Azatxas, &c.: J, ZL. The gall-like pro- 
duction is caused by a fungus called Exobasidium 
vaccinii, common on members of the Erica or 
Heath family. 


Ivy: J. F. No harm will arise by cutting it back, 
but do so at once, and the slight growth which will 
take place before winter will cover its otherwise 
ugly skeleton. 


Names or Prants: 4. ZL. Lange. Lilium auratum. 
— £. K.G. Astrantia major. — Frank. Ononis 
arvensis.—A/pine. 1, Lastrea glabellum; 2, Ver- 
bascum nigrum; 3, Viburnum Lantana; 4, Cru- 
cianella stylosa; 5, Zenobia pulverulenta; 6, 
Phyllirea angustifolia; 7, Prunus Lauro-cerasus, 
narrow leaved variety ; 8, not recognised. Enquirer. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, fi.-pl., yellow variety. 
—C. E. F. Cystopteris alpina ; please say if cuitl- 
vated or wild.—J. C. Shadwell. Celtis occidentalis. 
—H. L. 1, not found enclosed ; 2, Calamintha cli- 
nopodium ; 3, Carum segetum ; 4, Silene Schafta ; 
5, Calamintha acinos; 6, Asperula cynanchica ; 
7, Aster, not trifolium, if growing near the sea 
ZL. J. Catananche ccerulea.—Mrs. E. Sparganium 
ramosum, Mentha hirsuta.—T. C. H. Masdevallia 
erythrochete. The pretty M. Hinksiana x between 
M. tovarensis and M. ignea appears to be one of 
the most beautiful of garden hybrids. Its bright 
yellow flowers are unmatched among Masdevallias. 


Peas: H.R.L. Your Peas are too small.— Worksop. 
We are unable to name Peas unless we see them 
growing ; there are so many varieties, and all very 
similar. 

Pixe-apptes on Sucxers: 7. JT. B. Not at all re- 
markable, it being the natural mode of fruiting. 
The removal of suckers, and then fruiting them, 
is of course an artificial method. Those growers 
who plant out their Pine-apple fruiters will often 
allow two or three suckers to bear fruits without 
removal from the parent stock ; but the necessary 
mounding up of the suckers, so as to afford them 
nourishment by means of their own roots, is often 
an unsatisfactory and awkward operation. 


Species or Erica: Jed. We cannot say, for cer- 
tain, how many are grown in this country now, 
but it is certainly fewer than fifty years ago. 
Hardy Ericas number about fifty species and 
varieties, and greenhouse species and their varieties 
about 130. 


TuanaTorpHorE (Martin’s): E. H. C. The agent 
for the United Kingdom is Mr. B. S. Williams, 
Victoria Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N. 
Your other question next week. 


Vine Leaves: G. H. Judging from the appear- 
ances, the disfigurements are due to some tempo- 
rary cause, and if the Vines are cut hard back 
they are likely to break well next year. There is 
no insect or fungus. 


Yertow Marcuerite: W. T. U. The presence of 
tubular florets is not uncommon. It is only an 
exaggeration of the natural condition. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :—Prof. Corner. Paris—F. W. M., 
Glasnevin.—F. W. B., Dublin.—W. C.—W. S. M.—C. C.— 
H. G.—J. L.—J. C. & Co.—A, O. W. (many thanks).—H. C., 
Geneva.—G. B, (next week).—C.—J. D.—D. J. Y.—J. H.— 
A. D.—C. B. S.—R. W. A.—T. M.—F. W. B.—J. S.—R. D. 

Correspondents sendin. lants or fruits to be named, or 
aig questions demanding Roe and research for thewr solution, 
must not ert to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


MARKETS, 


COVENT GARDEN, August 23. 
Marxet dull, with heavy supplies from the Chan. 
nel Islands. Grapes easier. James Webber, Wholesale 
Apple Market. 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- .... | Mustard and Cress, 
Beans, Kidney, lb..., 0 4- ... punnet... we O4- 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0| Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 9- .,, | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4-. 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 6- .,, | Potatos, percwt. ..40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 26 », kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Cucumbers, each 0 9-10} Shallots, perlb. ...06-... 
Endive, per dozen ... 4 0- .., | Spinach, per bushel... 3 0- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4- ... | Tomatos, per lb. ... 09-10 
Herbs, per bunch .., 0 4~... | Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .,., 0 6-... new ° 05-... 


Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... | Vegt. Marrows, each 0 2-... 
Mushrooms, punnet 1 0-16 


PoTaTos.—Jerseys, unsaleable; English, 2s. 6d. per bushel. 
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FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Cherries, half-sieve... 2 0—- 
Currants, blk., half- 
sieve + 3 0- 
— Red, half-sieve.. 2 0- 
Grapes, per lb. « O 9- 


Pine-apples, Eng.,lb. 2 0- 
— St. Michael. each 2 0- 


s.d.s. d. 

Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0 
Melons, each +. 10-30 
Peaches, dozen... 2 0-10 0 
30 

50 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRIOES. 


DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


BULB CATALOGUE FOR 1888 


Has now been Posted to all their Customers; uny one not having received the same, 
a Duplicate Copy will immediately be forwarded Post-free on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0 | Fuchsias, doz. «3080 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 2 6- 4 0 | Lobelias, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen 2 0- 4 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0-6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Draceena terminalis, Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
per dozen ... 0-60 0 | Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-240] — Ivy-leaf, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in yar., — scarlet, dozen ... 3 0-60 
per dozen ... .». 6 0-18 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz... 4 0- 6 0 
Hyvergreens, in var. Scented Geranium, 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-24 0 per dozen ,.. . 30-60 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 | — Verbena, per doz. 40-60 
Foliage plants, vari- Zinnia, per dozen «= 40-60 
ous, each .,, «» 2 0-10 0 


BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 
Per dozen, 1s. to 2s.; per box, ls. to 3s. 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Pansies, 12 bun. ... 1 0-29 
_ French, per bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Pelargoniums,12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 10] — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 2-0 4 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 2 0 | Pinks, 12 bun.... .- 30-60 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 0 | Poppies,12 bun. ... 4 0-60 
Chrysanthemums, Primulas, double, 12 
12 booms ... . 10-40 sprays ... 09-10 
Cornflower, 12 pun. 1 6- 3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 20-40 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... 2 0-40] — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6-40] — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 0 8-16| — ,, 12 bunches 2 0-60 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 10 | —Safrano, dozen... 0 6- 0 9 
Lavender, 12 bun, ... 3 0- 4 6 | — Moss, 12 bun. ... 4 0-12 0 
Lilium longiflorum, Stephanotis, 12 spr.20 40 
12 blooms .. . 3 0- 5 0 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Marguerites, 12 pun. 3 0-60 Sweet Sultan,12bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 1 0- 3 0 | Tuberoses,12 blms.... U 4- 0 9 
SEEDS. 


Lonpon: August 22—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, H.C., report 
to-day’s market quiet but firm. For every descrip- 
tion of Clover seed the tendency of values is still iu 
an upward direction. In Alsike and white the 
recent advance is well maintained, and the turn for 
red Clover seed now appears to have come. The 
crops in Ireland of both perennial and Italian Rye- 
grass are said to be good. New English Trifolium 
offers at moderate quotations. Blue Peas are rather 
dearer. There is no change in either Mustard or 
Rape seed. New winter Tares are slightly easier. 
Seed Rye keeps steady. or bird seeds the trade is 
slow. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


SPITALFIELDS: August 22.—Good supplies of all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, with a fair demand, 
Shorter supply of Potatos; trade somewhat better. 
Quotations :—Fruit : Gooseberries, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
half sieve ; English Green Gages, 5s. 6d. to 7s. per 
bushel; foreign do., 4s. to 5s. per half-flat; do. 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per bushel of about 18 to 20 lb.; 
Cherries, 2s. to 4s. per half sieve; black Currants, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. do.; red do., 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. do.; 
Apples, 4s. 6d. to 7s. per bushzl; do., 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per half-bushel; Pears, 4s. 6d. to 6s. per 
bushel ; English Tomatos, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per peck ; 
English Plums, 4s. to 5s. 6d. per half-sieve ; foreign 
do., 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; do., 3s.. to 5s. 6d. per flat. 
Vegetables: Cauliflowers, 2s. 6d. to 4s. per tally ; Cab- 
bages, 1s. 6d. to 3s. do.; Vegetable Marrows, 2s. 6d. to 
4s. do.; Peas, choice, 2s. 6d. per bushel; do., 3s. 6d..to 
5s. 6d. per sack; Broad Beans, 1s. to 1s. 6d. per 
bushel; do., 1s. 6d. to 2s, per sack ; Scarlet Runners, 
1s. 9d, to 28. 6d. per sieve ; Onions, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 
per dozen bunches; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 3d. do.; 
Carrots, 1s. 9d. to Ds, do.; Beetroots, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
do.; Mint, 1s. to 2s. do. ; Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; 
foreign Onions, 5s. 6d. to 7s, per case ; frame Cucum- 
bers, 3s. to 3s, 6d. per dozen ; common do., 9d. to 1s. 
do. ; Endive, 1s. to Is. 3d. do.; Cos Lettuces, 6d. 
to 8d, per score; Walnuts (for pickling), English, 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per half sieve. 


POTATOS. 


SPITALFIELps : August 22.—Quotations :—English 
Regents, 70s. to 80s.; do. kidneys, 70s. to 80s.; 
Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 70s.; Early Rose, 50s, 
t0 55s. per ton, 


SEASONABLE (GOODS. 


See the best Catalogue out. 


STEPHANOTIS, the freest variety in cultivation, 1s., 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and fine specimens to 63s. each. 

ALLAMANDAS, Clerodendrons, Bougainvilleas, Crotons, Gar- 
denias, Ixoras, Passifloras—these and many others, 9d., 1s., 
and 1s. 6d. each ; larger plants if wanted. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINLEFLORA and POINSETTIAS, 9d. 
each, 6s. per dozen. 

CALADIUMS in great variety, very cheap, 6s., 9s., and 12s. 

er dozen. GLOXINIAS, 6s. per dozen. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS in great variety, 6s., 9s., and 12s. doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, coming in bloom, ” 200d plants, 1s. 
each, 10s. 6d. per dozen. 

GERANIUMS, single, double, and Ivy-leaf, extra fine large 
plants, of lovely varieties, 12s. and 18s. per dozen; smaller 
plants, equally good sorts, for winter bloom, 4s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS, Coleus, ‘Heliotropes, Salvias, Abutilons, and other 
soft-wooded plants, in small pots, 2s. 6d. per dozen; in 
large pots, 6s. per dozen. 

FERNS, best kinds for planting in Ferneries or for decoration, 
in small pots, 4s. doz.; in larger pots, 6s, and Ys. per doz. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, best for cutting, in small plants, 3s. 
per doz., 21s. per 100; in good plants, 6s. and 9s. per doz. 

TEA-SCENTED and other choice ROSES, in pots, grand plants 
and finest sorts, either for house decoration or) planting in 
beds, 15s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, CALCEOLARIAS, finest strains, 
young plants for growing on, from stores, ls. 6d. per dozen, 
9s. per 100. 

CYCLAMEN, young plants, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

ORCHIDS in variety, for either cool or warm house, 30s. and 
42s. per dozen. 

TABLE PLANTS in variety, 18s., 24s., 30s. per dozen. 

BOUVARDIAS, young plants to grow for winter, 4s. per dozen. 

PRIMULA ALBA PLENA, the finest for cutting, 9s. per doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, planted now in corner of garden, 
and moved in autumn, seldom die, 3s. per doz., 25s. per 100. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, will soon arrive, many thousands 
already sold, 14s. per 100. 

PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 8s. per 100. 

CLEMATIS, 10s. 6d. perdoz.; HONEYSUCKLES, JASMINES, 
9s. per doz.; IVIES, 6s. perdoz. The best of all times 
now to plant these. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 
See SEED CATALOGUE. 

Wallflower, Silene, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Arabis, Aubrietia, 3d. and 6d. per packet. Lettuce, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, &c., 6d. to 1s. per ounce. 

PLANT LIST Post-free. BULB LIST ready shortly. 


WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 


Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham; 
Stamford Nurseries, Bowdon ; 
10 and 12, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


AXTONS NEW STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 
VV LLM ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20° 


houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48's for table. Inspection 
invited.—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o. 
{ Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


ORCHIDS! 


Selections of the above to the extent of 5. and upwards 
packed and shipped (at consignee’s risk) on receipt of 
Order with remittance. 

Address—KELLY & WALSH (Limited), Singapore. 

London Reference—S. LOW & CO. (Limited), St. 

Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Every care taken in packing. 
For £5 K. & VW. (Ld.) can supply a selection of following 
rare and beautiful species :— 
1 Aérides Lawrenceze 1 Dendrobium densiflorum 


Vanda Hookerse 
», Sanderiana 
», Cciliolare ») suavis 
Dendrobium Dearei >, tricolor 
N.B. Other Species substituted for above if desired. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS ann CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON'S New Work, ‘* Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


ALL IN’ iPe@sies 


For Immediate Planting. 


>, Stonei 
», Lowii 


>, quinquevulnerum 1. ,, Lowii 
1 ,, odoratum majus 1_,, criminatum (Java) 
1 Arachnanthe moschifera 1 Phaleenopsis amabilis 
1 Calanthe vestita oculatum|}1 ,, Schilleriana 
gigantea 1 ,, grandiflora aurea 
1 ,, veratrifolia 1,4, rosea 
1 Coelogyne asperata 1 Saccolabium Blumei (Java) 
1 ,, pandurata 1_,, cceleste 
1_,, speciosa 1_,, gigantea 
1 Cypripedium Hookers 1 Renanthera coccinea 
1 ,, levigatum 1_,, Storiei 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


Clematis, in variety Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Pyrus japonica 
Wistarias » .» Divalis 
Brambles, pink and white bark Virginian Creeper 
Hops » 9» Veitchii 


Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexuosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical informatiou on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


ee 
= . . tps poe tT 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 


attont an ar; 2 pots, o per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 
AnD ©O., ‘Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 


chante worcester 
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H B. MAYS SPECIALTIES. 
e FERNS. 

All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
in various sizes; also many new and rare species and varieties. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 
Including Mdlle. Carle, A. Alegatiére, Miss Joliffe, Dr. Ray- 
mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unusually fine this season. 


CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 


CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 
IVIES. 
Madrensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 


PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE. 

An immense stock: plants very healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 

H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 

Stations: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


80 QUO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6c. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH AnD co., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


UNNERS — RUNNERS — RUNNERS. — 
Loxford Hall Seedling STRAWBERRY, Strong Runners 
of this most excellent new variety, 4s. per 100, from ground. 
PARROTT BROTHERS, Normandy, Guildford. 


| buy. 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP ! 
ceo ENGLISH BULBS CHEAP ! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


] Fe ee BORBONICA, stores, 
8s. per 100, 70s. per 1000. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, well rooted in thumbs, 4 leaves, 
14s. per 100, 120s. per 1000. 

MAIDENHAIR FERNS, from stores, 6s. per 100, 50s. per 
1000. 

MAIDENHAIR FERNS, out of thumbs, well rooted, 12s. per 
100, 100s. per 1000. 

Samples ls. For Cash only. 
Packing extra. 
MARSHALL BROS. anp CO., Barnham Junction, Sussex. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
Roses wonderfuily cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES. 


' JOSHUA LE CORNOU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 


ARCISSUS -POETICUS.—Several thou- 


sands of these Bulbs to be Sold in consequence of removal, 
also double variety of thesame. Open to any reasonable offer. 
E. PRIOR, Beech Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Special Offer of Palm Plants, to the Trade Only, from 
G. TRESEDER, Nurseryman and 
e SEEDSMAN, 19, Royal Arcade, Sydney, Australia. 
COLLECTOR of PACIFIC ISLAND SEEDS and PLANTS. 
15,000 KENTIA FORSTERIANA, in quantities of not less 
than 500; price 40s. per 100. Freight paid to London. These 
plants are in splendid and vigorous condition, one year old, 
eS from 5 to8 inches high. In store pots, 10 plants in 
each. 
Orders for transmission can be sent to WATSON ann SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 2 


By Special? 2 Sealed Warrants. 


Early White 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


EARLY FLOWERING NARCISSUS, 
And all other BULBS for EARLY FORCING. 
Seeds of all sorts for present and later sowing. 
Finest Qualities. Delivered Carriage Free. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogues post-free. 


DICKSONS 


(Limited), 
NURSERIES and SEED ESTABLISHMENTS, 


CHESTER. 


“ ROYAL” 


THOMAS GREEN 


& SON, LimIreD, 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT=-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


SADDLE BOILERS, 


With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Co: ae eet Gharch 
Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, fies ears effective, sake eatin ee ee 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE, a SILVER MEDAL, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 


The Best Boiler Extant. 


ral OT 
TT oT 


FRONT ELEVAT: 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &e. 


LoncitTuornat S 


The cross section 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which ts necessary 


SECTIONAL PLAN. 


ives a view of the fire-box, water space and \/-shaped back. 
‘or this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 8 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 O O 
MB2 4 Oo ” by 2 io) ” by 2 0 ” Calculated to 1280 ” 21 0 0 
MB3 5 10) EM x ae) 3 sper 6 9 heat 4-in. piping ~) 2200 ” 382 0 0 
MB4 6. «6 » by 3 oO bys. 0) a as follows :-— 4000 ” 60 0 0 
MB5 s="6 » by 4 ca) by 3 9 7 7000 ” 85 0 0 


STIMONIALS. 


Messrs. THOS, GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 
_ The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 1} in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. » Soe 
t Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Tam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 
Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour'’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
_ GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5.000 feet of 4inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 
. . I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS G AND SON, Ltp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES OAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 
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W TROUGHTON, NoursEryMAn, Preston, 
e offers the following for sale :— 

1 Large ARAUCARIA EXCELSA,. 
1, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS. 
1 ,, CYCAS REVOLUTA. 
1 ,, PRITCHARDIA VUYLSTEKEANA. 
2, KENTIAS. 
1 _,, PH@NIX RUPICOLA and RECLINATA. 
A large quantity of AMARYLLIS in variety. 

All in fine health. 


ARDENIAS.—We never had a finer stock 


of this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 
3 to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 
2 to 3 feet, 5s. to 10s. each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 
per dozen. These are the very best sorts. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity to stock a place with large plants. 
E. COLLINS anv SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 
Willesden Junction, N.W. 


ae) SELECT LIST FREE 


SAMPLE oF Plants 3° & 


ARDENERS WILL RECEIVE ‘REMU- 
NERATION upon forwarding immediately unlimited 
quantities of GERANIUM or other BEDDING CUTTINGS. 
All kinds separate and named.—Address BROWNE, Nursery- 
man, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. Advise per Post-card. 


J, 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, ls. 

None penning unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
, enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


Two Prize MEDALS. 


UOYEA MCOAL- 1 


ts 4s.6d. ,, 
7s. 6d. ,, 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST Sa per bush., 3s. per sack 


PEAT, best black fibrous 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 


5 sacks for 20s. 
5 sacks for 35s. 


LEAF, or PEAT MOULD... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only =o6 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 lb., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 


CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for — |! —_ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. 1 cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/— 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2°2/- 3/6 6/— 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
eens EEBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d, each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. ee sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the ar Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwh. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Oarbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. * 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


“Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Reduced Price 1/6 per lb.; 
2S8lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 41bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superlor to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper. 21/- 


DICK SON’S Impreved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS, 


%- Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


(4 ASHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 egainet Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(GGASHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 


Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
5 BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street. ©.C. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 


aren Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 


WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, F.C. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOGK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 

Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—‘‘I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER, WATERCO, 


too! 


tg HGR one cn ca a a 
HA y ill. T ti ‘il 
Ue LAN Nike JD | 


Sold in Packets, 6d. and 1s. each, and in 
SHALED BAGS ONLY, 


7lb, 141b. 281b. 56 1b. 1 ewt. 


CLAY & LEVESLEY, 


TEMPLE MILL LANE, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


C. & L. alsosupply Crushed Bones, Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, and Nitrate of Soda, inbest qualitiesonly. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, &c. 

BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PBAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 6d. per bushel; 14s, 4-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. [25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 8s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. © 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPEOIALITH TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb. ; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, 8.E. 


eA 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER 


FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £ s. d. 


2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet 310 0 
S-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Ae SS 5 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 000 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
65, Lionel 8t., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
== application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


Greatly Redu 


ced in Price. 


ener 


irene 
Pl 


Ss 


SILVESTER’S rarwz TRENTHAM BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars or application. 


HOS. W. ROBINSON, 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


4in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in, Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9,feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
(Ulustrated revised price Liston application free. 
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cour & PL IROULTON & PAUL, 


NEW 


CATALOCUES, 


POST-FREE, 


Containing New Designs of 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, GARDEN } 
FRAMES, BOILERS for Heat- 
ing Apparatus, and all requisites 
for the Garden. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS NORWICH. 


No. 74, 


PLANT FRAMES. 


Most useful of all Frames. 


2lights, 8 by Gfeet... .. £4 7 6 
3-lights, 12 by 6 feet ... os - GOO 
4-lights, 16 by 6 feet ... 712 6 

>, | 5-lights, 20 by 6 feet . 9560 

| 6-lights, 24 by 6 feet .. 1017 6 
Best Wood.  21-oz. English Glass. 


ie Painted 3 Coats. 


| Carriage Paid to any 
| Station in England, 


All sizes in stock, 


New CATALOGUE ready. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


Per doz, 
Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. 
Ladies’... 2s. id. 
Gent's 3s. 6d. 
oo SHIRTS. 
p 0 F K F Hemstitched :— 
ae ‘ 
ee Tease 3 aaa | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
| Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


BELFAST. 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


FSS NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 


per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 1ld.; 2} yards by 3 yards, 
Bs. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &e., woven and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M. the Queen and H.1.M. 
the Emprers of Germany, 


SIRES aa 
SSF 
LEE 
A 


Pive lst Prize Medals recentiy 


awarded in open competition. 
“WOT}T}9dMI00 Tedo UT pepreaMe 
4[QU9001 STepe SzZTId IST eATI 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Foreing Houses, &c., As Pa on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 
Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. THE BEST MATERIALS. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 3d., Post-free 3id.; 
Twenty-five Copies, 5 ; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 


Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


“W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THOMAS’S 
pee TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

For training Peas instead of 
sticks. Training plants to walls, 
&e. IN PANELS. 

6 feet by 3 feet «. 28. each, 
6 feet by 4 feet $ h. 


BO KOKK eI feet by 6 feet 
RR IRR RY 


EEROY 
Ras RK 


. h. 
6 feet by 6 feet .. 6s. each. 
XXX Made any size to order at 
following prices :— 
4in. 3 in. 2 in. 1} in. mesh, 
3d. 3}d. 4d. 4}d. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FF OR TICULTUBRAL GLASS 
GLASS BELLS, &ce, 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 


Agents: i.  PUCKERT | ann CO. 110.1 Cannon n St.. Lon Jen E.c. 


SPHINCTER 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphineter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Ho e 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Its last ng 
quolities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Pateuts owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or ‘use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


GRA? 


For Price Lists and particulars of 
The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.c.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WI 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anv HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0| 15 Lines.. £0 8 6 
5, Oa; Giptoneee . .OROs0. 
6 fF, .. [0140-0 4 PHaiey .ndi 079" 6 
eS Ode G Neti at 0 10.0. 
Sin sainet (OMS Onl plOns tue eeenO 10° .6 
9) et seeing 5 Mem seowien ine 20/1510 
OY ke ee OBO p Dwg dean Onli 
Ree OES Gi pene ah seam iyo 
12 Sereno ON S24 ,/ 2 0 126 
18 Ae ROG Lek. 4) aa5 © 180 
14 eeeO8 0se5! |) oe TOss IG 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 


of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 

ainst having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UniteED Kinapom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 


ForREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisuine Orrice and Orricse for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 
8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12X10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 


Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Faints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Tist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION #< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 

CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Indt- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

; “4, WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. od. and IIs. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


HY. VAN &.CO. 


(The Oldest London House in the Trade, Estd. 1780), 


25, Tooley Street, London Bridge, 8.E. 
Illustrated CATALOGUES Post-free. 
PROTECTION FOR FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN NETTING, 2 yards wide, 13d., or per 100 yards, 

10s.; ditto, 4 yards wide, 3d., orper 100 yards, 20s. 
SCRIM CANVAS, 1 yard wide, 3d.; 13 yard, 43d.; and 
2 yards, 6d. per yard. ‘ 
TIFFANY, 38 inches wide, in 20 yard pieces, 3s. 6d. per piece. 
SHADING BLINDS made up any size. 
RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, Corn and Potato SACKS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, &c., for Sale or Hire. 4 
TOBACCO PAPER, RAFFTA, and Garden MATS of all kinds, 


To Horticulturists.— Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


(SNOUCE ILD: ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 


mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 


- delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 


CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
= — = 
' 


SIZES 


Inches, Inches, 


14X12) 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-07. glass-in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons. 
Every Cask bears the above 


CA U T IT 6) IN e—— Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


ANTED, a HEAD GARDENER, about the 


middle of October, for a country house, where two or 

three are kept. Must understand Vines, Greenhouse Plants, 

and Flower and Kitchen Garden. Married, no family, or very 

small one. Wife should understand Dairy, Laundry, or Poultry. 

Abstainer, or strictly sober.—Apply, stating age, references 

and wages, to S. IT. MANDER, Wightwick Manor, near 
Wolverhampton, 

ANTED, GARDENER, active man, age 30 

to 35, to Grow Peaches, Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 

Flowers, etc., specially for Market. None but thorough 


practical men need apply.—J. HEYWARD, West End, Har- 
lington, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, for New South 
Wales, strong, active, age 25, single, good personal 
character, and good appearance. One who can Milk pre- 
ferred. Lawn, Flowers, Shrubs, &c. Passage paid. £30 
a year, with board and residence.—Apply by letter, E., 9, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER (all-round man) for the Isle of Wight. Must 

have character for ability and industry. Should be able to 

Manage Bees, Poultry.—Address, giving full particulars of 

previous engagements, stating e and wages desired (no 

cottage provided) to POMONA, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ANTED, a UNDER GARDENER, Inside 

and Out. Must be a genuine Churchman.—Apply, 

with references, &c.,T. TOWNEND, Coed Derwen Gardens, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


ANTED, a thoroughly trustworthy com- 
petent man as WORKING FOREMAN outside. 
General Nursery Stock, about 20 acres. None need apply who 
cannot produce good references as to ability. honesty, and 
sobriety.—Apply, stating wages, and full particulars, to WM. 
TROUGHTON, Nurseryman, Preston. y 


ANTED, a NURSERY FOREMAN, for a 


Nursery of about 20 acres, in the West of Scotland, 
an experienced Working Foreman, who understands the Cul- 
tivation and Sale of both Outside and Inside Stock. Married 
man preferred.—_State age, experience. and wages required, to 
S. K., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 


_ Strand, W.C. 
j Waste, a good, practical MAN, for a 


Single-handed place. Must be well up with Vines 
and Cultivation of Fruit both Early and Late. Not, afraid or 
above his work. No gravel paths. About three quarters of an- 
acre. Comfortable cottage to live in.— Apply, stating full 
particulars and wages required, R. S., Albert Cottage, St. 
Julian’s Road, Leigham Court Road, Streatham. 


VV aD a steady, active young MAN, 
not under 24—one who understands Stove and Green- 

house Plants, and to Assist Outside. Wages 17s.—Apply with 

eu particulars to F. H, BENEY, Clewer Hill House Gardens, 
indsor. 


ANTED, an active young MAN—one that 

has had experience in Plant Growing generally. Wages 
20s. per week, no bothy.—Apply with references to G. 
CYPHER, 4, Royal Crescent, Bath. 


N ANTED, a strong, active, and willing young 

MAN, for the Grape and Tomato Houses. Wages 18s. 
per week.—State age and experience to W. HAZELL, Fruit 
Grower and Florist, Mill Road, Worthing. 


Ve a thorough respectable LAD, 
about 16 or 17, in the Garden, to Assist in the 
Houses. Wages, 10s., with bothy.—J. HOWARD, The 
Gardens, Frognal, Foot’s Cray, Kent. 7 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

NURSERY CLERK, from September to January. 

State salary and experience.—G. W., Steel & Jones, Advertising 
Agents, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ANTED, a GARDEN LABOURER, 
strong active man, having a knowledge of the work. 
Married, without family. Wife able to do Laundry Work 
when required. Churchman who could act as Clerk preferred, 
—T.S., W. C. Forth, Pocklington, Yorkshire. 


ANTED, a HANDY MAN, in a London 


Nursery, as Painter and Glazier, with experience in 
Hot-water Pipe Laying, &c. A knowledge of Carpentering 
would be preferred. Two or three men work under him.— 
Apply by ietter, H. C., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. T. Cowzurn, late Head Gardener at 
Kimbolton Castle, has been appointed Head 
Gardener to Lord Dynryor, Dynevor Castle, 
Carmarthenshire. 


Mr. Coarites SaunpeErs, late Head Gardener 
to H. Smaxz, Esq., Claydon Camp, Winslow, has 
been appointed Head Gardener at the Castle 
Grounds, Guildford. 


WANT PLACES. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 
AMES CARTER anv CO. have at all 
times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


ANTED, A GARDENER !!!— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are in a position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we willrecommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD anp SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. ; 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


. 
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( ) ARDENER (Heap); age 30.—A GerntTLE- 

MAN wishes to recommend his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the same. Could Manage Land 
and Stock if required.—T. FORD, 5, Staten Gardens, 
Twickenham. 


( SRE ER (Heap); age 30.—Mr. Goxp, 

Gardener to the Hon. H. D. Ryder, High Ashurst, 
Dorking, Surrey, can highly recommend his Foreman, Thos. 
Prickett, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a good practical 
Gardener. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 30.— Mr. J. 

ANDERSON highly recommends his Foreman to any 

Lady or Gentleman requiring a.competent and trustworthy 

man. Seventeen years’ experience.—State particulars to J. A. 
VENTIN, Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E. 


( ; ARDENER (Hexap).—Age 30; thoroughly 

practical in the Growing of Stoveand Greenhouse Plants, 
Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Also well up Growing Chry- 
santhemums, Plants and Cut Bloom for exhibition. Four years’ 
character from last situation.—S. J., 7, Eaton Villas, Upper 
Lennard Road, Penge, S.E. 


( eee (Heap); age 32.—Mr. West- 
coTT, Head Gardener to His Grace The Duke of Cleve- 
land, Raby Castle, Durham, will be-giad to recommend his 
Foreman, James Tullett, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring 
a thoroughly practical good Gardener.—Sixteen years’ good 
practical experience ; seven years General Foreman at Raby. 


ee (Heap).—Age 31; eighteen 
years’ experience in Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's 
Gardens; four years Orchid Grower. Thorough practical 
knowledge of Early and Late Forcing, and the Management 
of a first-class Garden. Five years’ character.—J. P., Mr. 
Jewell, 13, High Street, Lewisham, Kent, S.E. 


( I ARDENER (Heap WorxtnG).—Age 28; 
thoroughly experienced in all branches. Good character. 
—GARDENER, The Manor House, Great Stanmore. 


( } ARDENER (Heap Worxrne.)—Age 40, 

married ; twenty-one years’ experience in all branches 
of Gardening. Excellent character and _ references.—J, 
BUTLER, Murrell’s Co: tages, Crawley Road, Horsham, Sussex. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 36, 


married, two children; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches; first-class references. Two years in present situa- 
tion.—W. HOLDCROFT, Prestbury Court, Cheltenham. 


ARDENER (Hrap Worx1ne), where one 

or two are kept.—Age 30, married, one child; good 

references. Wages £1,’ with house.—A., 2, Grove Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1nG); age 30,— 


The Advertiser begs to offer his services to any Lady or 
Gentleman as above. Excellent character.—G. C., 2, Hadlow 
_ Place, Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrne).—Age 32, 
married; good practical knowledge of his profession. 
Stock and Land not objected to, Total abstainer. Eight years 


and nine months as Head.—A. J. BROWN, Lindfield, Sussex. 
GC ER (HxEap Work1neG).—T wenty-two 


years’ experience in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Early 
and Late Forcing. Seven years in_present situation ; eleven in 
previous.—H. M., 3, South Terrace, Franklin Road, Norbiton. 


ARDENER (Hsp Worxtne).—Age 28; 


Scotch. Fourteen years’ practical knowledge in all 
branches; six years’ English experience. Character and ability 
will bear the strictest investigation from present and previous 
employer.—D. BROWN, 9, Kirchen Road, Ealing, W. 


( Tee (Heap Worxtne).—Age 30, 

married, when suited; fourteen years’ practical expe- 
rience in all branches, Eight years as Foreman in last 
situation. Excellent character—W. STEVENS, Heal’s Villa, 
Northam, North Devon. 


oS (Heap Worxrne).—Age 35, 

married, no family; thoroughly practical in all 
branches. Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Gardens, Early and 
Late Forcing. Twenty years’ experience in large establish- 
ments.—G. C., 8, Crown Terrace, Richmond. 


Ee (Heap Worx1NnG), where 


several are kept.—Age 42, married, no family ; thoroughly 
practical in all branches. Twenty-five years’ experience where 
Gardening has been well done. Land and Stock. Good 
character from last and previous emp!oyers.—A. B., 4, Thornton 
Road, Potters’ Bar. 


Ce (Heap Worxtne).—Age 36, 


married; seven years Head with present employer. 
Leaving at own option; has had a life o' good experience in 
Noblemen’s and good establishments, A thorough sober and 
trustworthy man; excellent characterand references. Goodin 
Lani and Stock if required.—WILLIS, Whitchurch, Reading. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap Worxrne).—Age 33, 
married ; excellent Grape, Peach, Melon, and Mushroom 
Grower, Flower and Kitchen Garden. Six and a half years’ 
excellent character from late employer. Advertiser wishes to 
engage with any Lady or Gentleman requiring the above. 
W.J., 17, King Charles Crescent, Surbiton Hill, Surrey. 


( ; ARDENER (HEAD Worxrine).—Age 36, 

married; abstainer. Twenty years’ practical experience 
in the Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Mushrooms, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Ferns, 
Orchids, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Flower and Kitchen Garden- 
ing, Early and Late Forcing. Highest references._GARDENER, 
Crow Nest Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


ARDENER (Heap or good Stnerr-HANDED), 
—Age 30, married ; sixteen years’ experience in Stove, 
Vines, Melons, Orchids. Two years’ character.—R, B., 11, 
Tennyson Road, Penge, Kent, 


was | 2 


( } ARDENER (Heap, or good SrncrE- 

HANDED).—Age 28, single; been used to the line in 
all its branches. Good character and references.—46, Henry 
Street, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


ARDENER.—Single at present; 

stands Stove, Greenhouse, Melons, Cucumbers. Would 

be useful. Fifteen years’ character.—W., 89, Chandos Road, 
Leyton Road, Stratford, Essex, 


ARDENER.—Age 30 ; seventeen years’ good 
experience in general routine of Gardening, Inside and 


Out. Good references.—G. BRADDY, 26, Elgin Terrace, Maida 
Vale, N.W. 


ARDENER, under the Foreman in a large 

establishment, to Improve.—Age 17; fifteen months’ 

good character from present employer, John Groves, Esq., 
Weymouth.—FRED. WHITE, Rudipale, Weymouth. 


GC ER (good SinGLE-HANDED), or 

where help is given.—Middle-aged, married, two boys 
(ages 13 and 10); Greenhouse, Flower, and Kitchen Garden. 
Good character from present employer.—J. ELSLEY, 8, Leonard 
Terrace, Old Dover Road, Blackheath, S.E. 


(GARDEN ER (SIn@LE-HANDED), or otherwise. 


—Has had many years’ experience in all branches of 
Gardening, Land and Stock. Good reference—WALTER, 
Warrington Lodge, Olney, Bucks. 


(4 ABDENER (Srconp), where three are 


kept, or SINGLE-HANDED where help is given.—Age 22, 
married ; good character from present and previous employers. 
—A, SKINNER, Woodfield, Oving, Chichester. 


(GARDENER (SEconp, in good establish- 


ment, or SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 24, single; nine years’ 
good experience Inside and Out.—H. REDDEN, Over Whit- 
acre, near Birmingham. 


ARDENER (SeEconp).—Age 32 single; 
nearly four years in last situation; three in previous.— 
W. WHEELER, 3, The Nursery, George Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


ARDENER (Sxconp); Age 26.—Mr. Hor- 
LINGSWORTH, The Gardens, Quorn Court, near Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, can with confidence recommend P. 
Martin, who has been with him two and a half years. Ten 
years’ experience. 


ARDENER (UnpeEr), Inside and Out— 


Age 22; seven years in last place.—W. M. D., Park 
Cottage, Park Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


ARDENER (UnpbeEr), in a Gentleman’s 
place.—Age 21; nine years’ experience.—A. PAYNE, 
Worth Hall, near Crawley, Sussex. 


(7A BDENER (UnpdERr). — Age nine 


years’ experience, Inside and Out. Excellent cha- 
racter from present and previous employers.—A. B., Milford 
House, Castle Street, Salisbury. 


{ - ARDENER (Unpbrr), Private Garden or 
Nursery.—Single; used to in and outdoor work. Good 

references. Distance no object.—Particulars to W. B.. Gar- 

deners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN,—Age 24; ten and a half years’ 
experience; eighteen months as Foremun. Good re- 
ferences.—A. SMITH, Wichnor Park, Burton-on-Trent. 


under- 
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palm and FERN GROWER in a Market or 


Private Nursery,—Young ; good experience and character. 
—ADV., 122, Well Street, Hackney, E. 


ERN GROWER. — Practical. — W. 


BERT, The Nursery, Wembley, Harrow. 


ERN GROWER.—Practical ; twelve years’ 


experience.—W. SMITH, 24, Canning Road, Highbury 
Vale, N. 


RUIT GROWER or MANAGER for Market. 


—Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Mushrooms, Tomatos, Cucum- 
bers, Melons, &c. Fifteen years’ experience.—GROWER, 141, 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


N ARKET FRUIT GROWER, &c—Mr. 


DICKINSON, Shardlow, Derby, one of the largest 
growers in the Midlands, can with confidence recommend one 
of his late Foremen, as above. 


ARKET GROWER.—Age 28 ; Cut Flowers, 
Tomatos, Fruit, &c., for Market. Good Hard and Soft- 
wooded Propagator.—W. BARNES, Vineries, Frumfield, Sussex. 


To Market Nurserymen. 2 
Grow ER (Indoor), Rose and Carnation, for 
winter, &c.— Eighteen years’ experience. Highest 
references from present and previous employers.— J. I., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


5) CURE to help in Houses, or Inside 


and Out, Good references. Bothy preferred.—E. M., 
Forest Cottage, North Street, Winkfield, near Windsor. 


Nursery or Marketmen. 
OURNEYMAN.—Aged 24; six years’ ex- 
perience in Stove and Greenhonse Plants.—A. L., 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEYMAN.—Age 23; ten years’ experi- 

ence. Used to Growing Soft-wooded Plants and Chry- 

santhemums for Market.—BAKER, 3, Pyrmont Road, Strand- 
on-the-Green, Chiswick. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in large 


establishment. Good experience and also good refer- 
ences. Bothy preferred.—H, B., 25, Anerley Vale, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, under a 

Foreman.—Age 19; eighteen months’ experience in pre- 

sent situation. Good references.—A. BELCHER, Leonardslee 
Gardens, Lower Beeding, Horsham, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN; age 20.—F. Howzanp, 


Gardener at Marsden House, South Shields, can highly 
recommend a young man as above. Two years’ good character. 
—A. SADLER, Marsden House, South Shields. 


OURNEYMAN, or Srconp.—Age 23; two 
years in the Houses here. Abstainer—T. BARSON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


MPROVER, under Glass.—Age 19; three 


years’ good references. Total abstainer.—W. GRIFFITHS, 
Nursery, Whittington, Oswestry. 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience, 


Well up in Seed, Plants, and Nursery Stock,—J. H., 
The Birches, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 


HeEr- 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 26; eleven 

years’ experience in large establishments. Thoroughly 

recommended as to character and ability—J. J. H., Little 
Craven Hurst, Bolney, Sussex. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 
years’ experience in the Cultivation of Vines, Peaches, 
Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and Greenhouse Plants. &c. Good 
characters from present and previous employers.—J. SMITH, 
The Gardens, Tolmers, near Hertford. 


OREMAN, in a good establishment; age 27. 
—F. W. RUSSELL, Gardener to E. T. Doxat, Esq., Wood 
Green Park, Cheshunt, would be pleased to recommend to any 
Gardener a thorough trustworthy young man as above. Firs’- 
class testimonials.—For full particulars please address as above. 


‘OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 

the Houses, in a good establishment.—Age 25; good 

character.—G. L., The Gardens, Kempshott Park, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 

Nine years’ experience. Well up in Plant and Fruit 

Culture under Glass, &c. Good testimonials.—F. B., 35, 
Seaton Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN in 
the Houses.—. ge 23; nine years’ experience in leading 
Market Nurseries. Good Salesman. Well up in all Floral 
Arrangement. Distance no object. Highest references.— 
J. KEYTE, Shirley Heath, Shirley, near Birmingham. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 


Mr. MacPHERSON, Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Londesborough, Northerwood, Lyndhurst, Hants, would be 
pleased to recommend H. Butcher as above. Good Floral 
Decorator; twelve years’ experience in all branches, 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR, and GROWER. 


—Age 27 ; twelve years’ experience in turning out large 


- quantities and creditable stuff—Bouvardias, Begonias, Pelar- 


goniums, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Primulas, Solanums, 
Hydrangeas, Ferns, Forced Plants and Flowers of all kinds, 
Bedding Stuff, Cucumbers, &c. Good Packer. Best refer- 
ences.—LAMBERT, 1, Bailey’s Lane, Stamford Hill, E. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market 

or otherwise.—Age 31, single; has a thorough know- 
ledge of the general routine of the Cut Flower and Plant 
Trade.—B. FOREMAN, R. Pennel & Son, The Nurseries, 


Lincoln, 


O GARDENERS, &c.—Wanted, situation 
for smart youth (Gardener's son). Has been three years 
under good Foreman. Strong, willing, and active. Age 18. 
Doren. GARDENER, Summerhill, Kingswinsford, near 
Dudley. 


OWMAN, on Gentleman’s estate.-—Age 26, 


BEE good character.—G. GODDARD, Woodham Hall, 
near Woking. 


_fo Nurserymen and Others. 
HAN»Y MAN, ina good Nursery or Gentle- 
man’s establishment.—No objection to act as Carman. 
Good reference.—W. CRAWLEY, 7, Burrell Cottages, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 


N ANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 


SHOPMAN.—Age 30, married; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses. Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb Trade. First-class references.—VERITAS, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O SEEDSMEN and OTHERS.—A respect- 


able young man requires a situation in the above. 
Eight years’ experience in first-class House.—M. H., Lower 
Farm, Kensal Green, W. 


PACEER (Hxeap).—Well up in Plant, Tree, 
and Seed Packing; several years with Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, Chelsea. Also Timekeeper, if required. Good refer- 
ences.—J. H., Burghfield Common, near Reading, Berks. 


NARPENTER, on an Estate.— Age 30; 

used to both Good and Rough Work. Willing to be 

useful. Twelve years’ good character.—G. E., 2, St. Anne’s 
Cottages, Southville, Feltham, Middlesex. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Teachings of Ex- 


perience.—The united testimony of thousands, extend- 
ing over more than 50 years, most strongly recommends these 
Pills as the best Purifiers, the mildest Aperients, and the 
surest Restoratives. They never prove delusive, or give merely 
temporary relief, but attack all Ailments of the Stomach, 
Lungs, Heart, Head, and Bowels in the only safe and legiti- 
mate way, by depurating the Blood, and so eradicating those 
impurities which are the source and constituent of almost every 
disease. Their medical efficacy is wonderful in renovating en- 
feebled constitutions. Their action embraces all that is desir- 
able in a household medicine. They expel every noxious and 
effete matter; and thus the strength is nurtured and the 
energies stimulated. 
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A high-class Antiseptic Saline, which instantly produces in water a Beautiful Rose-coloured an fcentielsaine Draught, 


T most refreshing and exhilarating, and at the same time developing Ozone (the principle of life). It is a powerful 
antidote to and a preventive of Feverishness, Acidity, General Debility, Sour Stomach, Flatulence, Nausea, Irritation 


of the Skin, Giddiness, Diarrhoea, Weariness, &c., and will dispel Sick Headache like a charm. 


Protected by Her Majesty's : Over Fifty Patents, 
Royal Letters f Registrations, and 
Patent. b 9 Trade Marks. ; 


HEALTH GIVING !! 7 HEALTH PRESERVING !! 


Possesses valuable Hygienic properties hitherto unknown to Science. 


Quite distinct from all other Salts and Saline Preparations. 


WS 


SSS 


One draught per 
week to the healthy | 
will keep them in 
health, and a daily | 
draught to the de- 
bilitated will § 
restore and 
maintain their 
health. In- 


proof against infection of every kind—Typhoid, Malaria, 
Cholera, and Epidemics of the most virulent type. Its valuable for 
timely use has saved many heavy doctors’ bills. Its e use in families. i 
regular use is a certain guarantee of health. Children are fond of it. 


All who take SALT REGAL regularly are good feeders, good workers, 
and good sleepers, and thoroughly enjoy their lives. 


Thousands of Testimonials have been received from all parts of the World. 
SALT REGAL is Sold in Bottles (hermetically sealed), 28. 6d., and can be obtained through any Chemist 
as all the London and Provincial Wholesale Houses regularly stock it. Do not be persuaded to take a substitute. 
Remember SALT REGAL is a Royal Patent, and any attempt at imitation isa Felony. You cannot be deceived }-_ —————— Fae 
if you observe that the White Powder turns Rose-coloured in water, no other Saline having this property. If any Ip Na 2 
. ifficulty in obtaining it, the Proprietors will forward direct on receipt of Postal Order. sf = 


PSs | FRITZ & CO., SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


SALT REGAL his made hosts of friends in the Colonies and Foreign Countries, and its increasing Sale and growing popularity are bye-words among those who sell it. 
No Traveller should be without Salt Regal, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellingtn Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.SaTurpay, August 25, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHNn Heywoop. 
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, GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF FRUIT, 
AND 
GRAND NATIONAL DAHLIA SHOW, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, September 7 and 8, 1888. 

In conjunction with the Fruit Show arrangements have 

been made for a 
CONFERENCE OF FRUIT GROWERS. 

The questions to be discussed will include the Profitable 
Culture of Fruits for Market and Home Supply, the Packing, 
Carriage, and Sale of Fruits, their economic importance and 
utilization. 

Honorary Secretaries to Conference, Mr. WILLIAM 
EARLEY, Ilford; Mr. LEWIS CASTLE, Hotham House, 
South Wimbledon. 

HELTENHAM HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The AUTUMN SHOW will be held on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, September 12 and13. Special Prizes for Fruit :-— 
Nine dishes of Fruit, Ist, £10; 2nd, £5; 3rd, £2, in addition to 
Prizes set forth in the Schedule. 

W. H. BRIDGEWATER, Secretary. 

57, Regent Street. Cheltenham. 
eS TtONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY, 


ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER.—Early CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM and DAHLIA EXHIBITION, SEPTEMBER 12 and 
13. Schedules free on application. The Floral Committee 
will meet September 12, October 10, 24; November 7, 21; 
December 5, and January 9. 

WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec., 

Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 

PLEASE NoTE.—Intending Members should join at once, and 
so secure the full advantages for the current season—viz., 
admission to 4 Grand Exhibitions, 7 Floral Meetings, and the 
usual privileges. Ordinary Member, 5s., and Fellows, 21s. per 
annum, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 


Azaleas, Camellias, Orchids, Palms,&c. | 
UG. VAN GEERT, Continental Nurseries, 
Ghent, Belgium. Special LIST now ready, and will be 
sent post-free on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, August 25, page 205. 


OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48's, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


ARTLAND'’S ORIGINAL LITTLE BOOK 

of DAFFODILS and CHRISTMAS ROSES for 1888 is 

now ready. Price ls.6d.; gratis with orders above 40s. 
Please send for copy, and if you do not like the work as a 
reference, its cost will be refunded. Bulbs never finer, and 
Gertrude Hartland’s additional drawings superb.—_WM. BAY- 
LOR HARTLAND, Seedsman, F.R.H.S., 24, Patrick Street,Cork, 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 Jb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO, (Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


OR SALE, or EXCHANGE for FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS. 

Ten Large Plants, in 8 and 10-inch pots, in splendid condi- 
tion :—6 Adiantum cuneatum, 2 A. gracillimum, 2 A. Farley- 
ense. Applications to 

Mr. HOWES, 


Merton Hall Gardens, Thetford. 
ALMS.—FOR SALE or EXCHANGE.— 
Areca lutescens, 9 feet high, 22 leads, 18-inch pot; 


3 Cocos plumosa. 
E. WILES, The Firs, Bassett, Southampton. 


~ HILL, Jun., Commission AGENT, RECELVES 


e FOR DISPOSAL any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS, 
Market Prices Returned Weekly. Empties supplied.—21, Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and Covent Garden Market, W.C. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 

Soe anpvd BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOJCE FLOWERS, &e. Highest Market Prices 


obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


PESCaES, PEACHES, MELONS, &c.— 

Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 
well-packed fruit of the above.—HENRY RIDES (late Wise & 
Rides), Fruit and Flower Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Geranium Cuttings. 
ANTED, VESUVIUS, WEST 
BRIGHTON GEM, MRS, POLLOCK, MACMAHON, 
HENRY JACOBY, good Pink and Salmon. State price, and 
if desired to EXCHANGE, what plants required, to 
G. B. FISCHER, Nurseryman, 30, High Street, Clapham, S.E. 


To Gardeners, _ 4 
ANTED, all kinds of Winter-flowering 
PLANTS, Ferns, Cuttings of Bedding Stuff, &c. 


Must be cheap. Write to 
G. P., 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, ROSES in large pots, well-estab- 

lished; Catherine Mermet, Perle des Jardins, and 
Niphetos.—Full particulars to A. F., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, for September 19, 200 large Buds 
and a few half-blown Flowers of LA FRANCE ROSE, 
Reply at once to GEO. PHIPPEN, Florist, Reading. 


ANTED, MANETTI STOCKS.— Quote 
quantity and price to C., care of Messrs. Hurst & Son, 
Seed Merchants, 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


Regt. as a Newspaper.fPRICE Gd. 
WITH SUPPLEMENT: Post-FREE, 34d. 


U T-DOINeS HiacY (Ax OsirN, Eig 
FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 


Uste Tr OrnNe rs NARCISSI 
FOR POT CULTURE. 


Uae Oke Nw S Te Uw Leh Bias 
FOR POT CULTURE. 
LOWEST PRICES 


BSS 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 


beautifully Ilustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anp SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM for 

Sale. A number of strong, clean, and healthy plants 

of the best varieties. Toolargefor present owner. Very cheap. 
H. BURBERRY, 41, Mont St. Amand, Ghent, Belgium. 


E SCHMITT, Horricutrurist, Lyon, France. 
e BEGONIA HYBRIDS (REX x DIADEMA). 

The varieties which were awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1887, and which have been described by 
Mr. Ed. André, in the Revue Horticole, February 16, 1888, are 
now offered for 30 francs, the 8 varieties. 


PINE CAMELLIA.—Double White, 6 feet 
high, 6 feet through; grand condition. Offers wanted. 
Address, Gresford Nursery, near Chester. 


ERNS.—Pteris tremula, P. cretica cristata, 
Lygodium scandens, &c., 10s. per 100, out of pots; haif- 
price for strong pricked-out plants. Cash. Write, 
M. SMYTH, 18, White Horse Lane, Mile End, E. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—To the Trade. 

For cash, free on rail. Pteris tremula, ready, for 48, 10s., 
12s., and 14s.; P. magnifica cristata, 10s. and 12s, per 100; 
P. cretica albo lineata, 10s. per 100; P. cretica, 10s. per 100. 
All fresh-looking, and fit for present use. Price per 1000 on 
application._J. E. SMITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough 
Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 
C, & VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


EORGE LEE has some good strong Plants 

of LAXTON’S “KING OF THE EARLIES” STRAW- 

BERRY, 5s. per 100; good plants, 3s.6d. per 100. Also 

““COMTE DE BRAZZA” VIOLET, fine for pit or frame work 
15s. and 20s, per 100.—Clevedon, Aug. 25. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 
SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 
of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 


monials post-free on application, 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 
pir ee ee eS 


ULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris). A 

certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 

&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— ae 

PHILIP HARRIS and CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 


e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

121, BUNHIZL ROW, LONDON, EQ. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement on page 233. 


and full Instructions, see 
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SALES sy AUCTION. 


Dutch Bulbs, 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
il SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at hali-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, irom Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
IMPORTED ORCHIDS, 


MESES. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
i instructed by Mr. F. Sander, to SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, September 4, at half-past 120 ‘Clock 
precisely, a large quantity of IMPORTED ORCHIDS, Jin fine 
condition, comprising Cattleya Eldorado, C. Harrissioniana, C. 
Loddigesii, C. citrina, Oncidium Forbesii, 0. curtum, oO. leu- 
cochilum, O, sarcodes, Odontoglossum vexillarium, O. citros- 
mum, 0. hastatum, O. Roezlii, O. Cervantesii, Sophronelia 
grandiflora, S. violacea, Miltonia spectabilis, M. stellata, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. : 
GRAND IMPORTATIONS OF ORCHIDS, in the best possible 
condition. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
M instructed by Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co. to 
SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, September 7, at 
half past~-12-0’Clock precisely, Grand Importations of 
ORCHIDS, in splendid condition, comprising Odontoglossum 
vexillarium, Cattleya aurea, C. gigas, C, Mendelii, Oncidium 
Kramerianum,-Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandree), the best 
type; the exceedingly rare Chysis aurea maculata, Bollea 
Palinii, Epidendrum Wallissii, Comparettia macroplectron, &c. 


” On view morning of Sale and catalogues had. 


7)" “The Ascot Nurseries, Berks. 
(Opposite the Racecourse, and about 15 minutes’ walk from 
the Railway Seation.): Ones A 
+ to Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and- ers, desirous 0} 
Laas one.of the, most yaluable and celebrated NUR- 
SERIES in the Trade, with all the thriving STOCK, as a 
going concern, in one Lot, for SALE, by order of the 
owner, who is relinquishing the business in consequence of 
ill-health. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
M are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, September 7, 
at 2 o'Clock P.M. punctually, | in one Lot, - the valuable 
long LEASEHOLD ESTATE distinguished as the ROYAL 
NURSERIES, ASCOT, together with the Goodwill of the 
old-established Nursery Business so successtully carried on 
by the late Mr. John Standish and the present Proprietor. 
The Nursery contains an area of about 22 Acres, cropped 
with a General Assortment of Nursery Stock; also 86 Green- 
houses, containing a total superficial area of about 44,000 feet, 
heated by about 10,000 feet of hot-water piping, and numerous 
Pits all stocked with an extensive collection of Hard and Soft- 
wooded Greenhouse and Stove Plants. The Leasehold Resi- 
dence, containing 10 Rooms, 3 well-built Cottages, and suitable 
Trade Buildings for carrying on a large Business. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Particulars, Plans, and 
Conditions of Sale may be obtained on the Premises; at the 
Mart, E.C.; of Messrs, MACKNELL, MATON, and GODLEE, 
Solicitors, 21, Cannon Street, E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 
Surveyors, andEstateAgents, 67and68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


h.Under a Deed of Assignment. 
myer UNRESERVED CLEARANCE SALE of the whole 
of the STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, NURSERY 
STOCK, UTENSILS-IN-TRADE, EXHIBITION PLANT, 
VAN, &c.; by Order of the Trustees of the Estate of Mr. 
John House, the Freehold Nursery having been disposed of. 


ALESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Eastgate Nurseries, Peterborough, on TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, September 11 and 12, at 11 for 12 o’Clock precisely 
each day, without Reserve, the whole of the remarkably well- 
grown S TOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, consisting of 4000 
Maidenhair Ferns, 1000 Tuberoses, Specimen Palms, 1000 As- 
pidistras, fine Specimen Lapagerias, 2000 Tea Roses in pots, 
500 Azaleas, well set; Specimen Camellias, 1500 Eucharis 
amazonica, 2000 Dahlias, Carnations, a fine collection of 
Peeonies, Bulbs and Plants in ground, about 3 Acres of General 
Outdoor NURSERY STOCK, 1000 AUCUBAS, nearly new 
EXHIBITION PLANT VAN, constructed to travel on any 
Railway ; 20 HIVES of BEES, and numerous other effects. 
May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be obtained at the Nurseries, or at the Seed Shop, Church 
Street, Peterborough; of J: ADNITT, Hsq., The Trustee, Oriel 
House, New Road, Peterborough; and of the Auctioneers, 
Estate Agents and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C,; and Leytonstone, EB. 
joi) Swanley Junction, Kent. 
GREAT UNRESERVED SALE of immense quantities of un- 
, usually well grown GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Me PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. P. Ladds to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, The Nurseries, Swanley Junction, Kent (adjoin- 
in the Swanley Junction Railway Station), on THURSDAY, 
September ¥3, ‘at 11 o!Clock punetually, in. consequence of the 
unteu ily latge number of lots, immense quantities of 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including the following :— 
24,000 winter-flowering _ 2000'Crotons ~ | 


a 1000 Palms 
20,000 Genistas-’ 1000 Draczenas 
6000 Solanums’ 5000 - ‘Zonal. Geraniums, 
12,000 winter-flowering Carna- Queen of Whites im- 
BOBS tions ; ‘proved’ | 
7000 Adiantum Cuneatum © © 2000 Ferns in variety 


10,000 Tea Roses ‘(all ’ best’ 800 specimen Gardenias 
varieties) +» | ~+| Quantity of small Heaths 
1000 Clematis Jackmanni 600 White Primulas 
ner Variety of other stock. 
The Stock may now be viewed. Catalogues had of Mr. P. 
LADDS, on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 
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Upper Edmonton. 


About 3 minutes’ walk from Angel Road, and 8 minutes’ walk 
from Silver Street Stations, G.E.R. 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. H. Bellay to SELL by AUCTION, on 

the Premises, the Dyson’s Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, 

on MONDAY, September 17, at 12 o’Clock punctually, in con- 

sequence of the large number of lots, about 40,000 STOVE and 

GREENHOUSE PLANTs, remarkably well grown and in the 
best possible condition, comprising :— 

20,000 FERNS, including Adiantum cuneatum, Lomaria 
gibba, the most useful sorts of Pteris, Adiantum elegans (a 
useful variety for cutting), and many rare and choice sorts. 

10,000 TREE CARNATIONS, including Mdlle. Carle, A. 
Alegatierre, Dr. Raymond, Andalusia, Pride of Penshurst, 
Lucifer, and all the best sorts. 


CRIMSON CLOVES, CARNATION Mrs. 
HOLE, &c. 


TEA ROSES—extra strong Maréchal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon, with growths from 15 to 18 feet long; The Bride (new 
(white), and other good sorts. 

A splendid lot of AMPELOPSIS, CLEMATIS, IVIES, &c. 

AZALEAS, white, large plants for cutting from; English- 
grown CAMELLIAS, full of bloom-buds; BOUVARDIAS, 
including the new beautiful scarlet President Cleveland; 


Double White PRIMULAS, CYCLAMEN, EUCHARIS AMA- 
ZONICA, &c. 


CROTONS, a splendid lot of beautifully coloured sorts; 
FICUS ELASTICA, ARALIA SIEBOLDII, &c. 


Many thousands of small HEATHS, GENISTAS, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and 
of Tae neuer 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C,; and Leyton- 
stone, E. 


REYNOLDS 


Sidcup, Kent, S.E. 
About ten minutes’ walk from New Eltham Station, S.E.R. 


GREAT ANNUAL TRADE: SALE of: WINTER-BLOOMING 
- _HEATHS, &c, . 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. Gregory & Evans to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Longlands Nursery, Sidcup, 
S.E.. on FRIDAY, September 21, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the large number of lots, without reserve- an 
enormous quantity of unusually well-grown WINTER- 
BLOOMING HEATHS and other PLANTS, consisting of— 


30,000 Erica hyemalis 5,000 Erica gracilis 


1,000 ,, Caffra 1,000 mixed varieties of 
3,000 ,, Cavenhishii Ericas 
3,000 ,, coccinea minor 3,000 Erica magnifica 


All in 40 aud 48-pots. 
10,000 Solanum, well berried 
1,000 Double Primulas 
1-000 Poinsettias 
12,000 Roses, grown especially 
for the Sale, including 
some of the best lead- 
ing sorts for pot cul- 
ture 


The whole stock will be found up to the quality of previous 
years. 

May be-viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cneapside, London, E,C., and Ley- 
tonstone, E. 


5,000 Genistas 
10,000 Bouvardias of sorts 

6,000 Cyclamen, bestmarket 
Strain 

5,000 Adiantum cuneatum 

1,000 Ivies of sorts 

210,000 small Ferns for grow- 

ing on 


Enfield Highway, N. 


The Brimsdown Nursery, adjoining Brimsdown Station, Great 
Eastern Railway. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL TRADE SALE, 


MESSBS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. John Maller to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, The Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield Highway, 
N., on THURSDAY, September 20, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the unusually large number of lots, without 
Reserve, upwards of 1200 lots of remarkably well-grown STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, mostly in 48-pots, and fit for 
immediate Sale, consisting of :— 


15,000 winter- blooming | 1,000 double white Primulas 


Heaths, including | 1,000 Stove and Greenhouse 
hyemalis, gracilis, Climbers 
Catfra, | Wilmorea, Dipladenias, of sorts 
&c., and extra large Allamandas 
E. Cayendishii Bougainyilleas 

5,000 Solanums, _exception- Stephanotis 
ally well grown Tacsonias 

5,000 Ferns, Adiantums, | 1,000 Passifloras and Ampe- 
Pteris, &c. lopsis Veitchii 


3,000 Tree Carnations, lead- 


si a Crotons and Draczenas, 
ing varieties 


beautifully coloured 


500 Epacris, sorts 1,000 Palms, Ficus, Grevil- 
5,000 Bouvardias leas, &c.” 
3,000 Genistas Large Azaleas for cut- 
1,000 Geraniums, — Improved ting 


Queen of Whites, &c. 


Many thousands of small Ericas, Genistas, Ferns, &c.; large 
quantities of Acacias, Gardenias; Euphorbia jacquinifiora, 
Chrysanthemums, Poinsettias, Euonymus ovatus aureus, in 
stores, &c., suitable for the Trade, and other extensive buyers. 


May be seen any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises, or at the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. weg 5 ri 


N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to this GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, 
which has hitherto taken place at the Brunswick Nursery, 
Tottenham; but, in consequence of the Lease of that Nursery 
having nearly expired, the Sale this year, and in future, will 
take place as above, adjoining the Brimsdown Station, G.E.R. 
The whole of the Stock is.in first-rate condition, the Ericas 
being especially well set for flower, and the Solanums unusually 
well berried. There will also be this season a Sale at The 
BRUNSWICK NURSERY, Tottenham, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27, of which a separate Advertisement will appear, 
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Lee, Kent, $.E. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, to commence punctually at 
11 o’Clock, in consequence of the large number of lots, 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. B, Maller & Son, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., adjoining the Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually, without reserve, 
25,000 Winter-blooming HEATHS, beautifully grown, and 
remarkably well set with bloom buds, including :— 
15,000 Erica hyemalis Alsophilla australis, in 
5,000 ,, gracilis 24 and 16-pots 
Large quantities of Melan-| 500 Epacris, well grown. 
thera, ventricosa, per- Boronia megastigma 
spicua, erecta, Cayen- | Quantity of extra strong Maré- 


dishii, Caffra, and chal Niel and other 
other kinds Tea Roses 
15,000 Small E. hyemalis and | 4,000 Grevillea robusta 
5,000 Small E. gracilis, for Palms 
growing on Ficus elastica 
8,000 Solanum capsicastrum, Greenhouse /Passon- 
in berry flowers 
6,000 Bouvardias, single and Poinsettias 
double Ampelopsis Veitehii 
2,000 Genistas, very fine Stephanotis 
Cyclamen persicum Plumbago capensis flore 
2,000 Adiantum cuneatum alba 


3,000 Lomaria gibba, true, Large Gardenias for cut- 
compact variety, and ting 
other Ferns 500 Clematis Jackmanni 
Beautifully Coloured Crotons, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the Premises, 
or of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—Messrs. P. & M. desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to the Stock to be offered as above. The 
Plants are remarkably well grown, fit for immediate Sale, and 
the whole will be found in an equally good condition as former 
years. 


Lea Bridge Road, E. : 
ANNUAL UNRESERVED SALE of fine Winter-flowering 
HEATHS, &c. . 


ESSRS. PROTHEROEK ann MORRIS. are 


Jy instructed by Mr. John Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. (close to the Hoe Street Station, Great Eastern 
Railway) on WEDNESDAY, September 19, at 11 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, in consequence of the large number of lots, A large 
quantity of WINTER FLOWERING and OLHER PLANTS, 
including :-— 
12,000 Erica hyemalis 
3000 Tree Carnations 
4000 Erica gracilis 6000 Clematis Jackmanii and 
2000 Ampelopsis Veitchii other best named sorts 
4000 fine named Hollyhocks | 5000 Bouvardias, including a 
from seed lot of ‘* President Cleye- 
1000 Lapageria rosea superba land” 
6000 Cyclamen persicum (Fra- | 5000 Solanums 
ser’s superb strain) 1000 Clematis indivisa lobata 

and a great number of Araucaria excelsa, Epacris, Passion- 
flowers, Jasmines, Honeysuckl s, varigated Ivies, Lapageria 
alba from seed, and other plants. . 

The whole of the Stock is in the best condition, and ready 
for immediate Sale. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises; and of 
the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, EC., and 
Leytonstone. 


Forthcoming Sales of Nursery Stock. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS de- 


sire to call attention to the following SALES, which 
have already been fixed : — 

OCT. 10.—At THE MANOR LANE NURSERIES, LEE, by 

order of Mrs. North. 

OCT. 15 to 20.—Six days’ Sale at the various NURSERIES at 
NORBITON and LONG DITTON, by order of the 
Exeautors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 

22 to 27.—At the NURSERIES, SUNNINGDALE, by 
order of Mr, Charles Noble, six days’ Sale. 

NOY. 6.—At the HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, 

by order of Mr, T. S. Ware. 

NOV. 13 to 15.—At the HORSELL NURSERIES, WOKING 

by order of Messrs. H. & C. Cobbett. 

Other Sales are in course of being arranged, and the dates 
will be duly announced. 

The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of Noblemen, 
Nurserymen, ani others to these Auctions, and will be pleased 
to enter names on their permanent Lists for a supply of 
Catalogues. 

Central Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Bulbs from Holland, 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Smajl Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

R. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first 

class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 

and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Eud. 
hk. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, September 13, 
at halfpast 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if gentle- 
men desirous of entering plants for this Sale will SEND 
LISTS NOT LATER THAN THURSDAY NEXT, 


Valuable Established Orchids. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
he has received instructions from Robt. Warner, Fsq., 
of Chelmsford, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., about the 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER, a portion of his well-known 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, comprising many fine specimens 
of Vandas, Cypripediums, Leelias, Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, 
Masdeyallias, &c. 
Further particulars in future Advertisements, 


2000 Maréchal Niel and other 
Roses 
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= 
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Cheap Bulb Sales, 


LESSRS: SMAIL anv CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at_123. Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY 
tember 4, 6, and 8, at 12 o'Clock euch day, large 
Consignments of First-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 
all Buyers. 

Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales. 


NEXT, Sep- 


Tomatos—Tomatos—Tomatos. 
O GROWERS and OTHERS.— Any one 
desirous of entering upon Tomato Culture will find a 
suitable piece cf GROUND, with several capital Houses erected 
thereon, within easy distance of London. May be purchased 
cheap for cash. Apply by letter in first instance, to 
X. Y. Z., 14, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, a FLORIST’S, 
FRUITERER’S, and GREENGROCERY, doing good 
removing business. Splendid position. Sure fortune. Horse 
and Van. Good round, best prices. Only wants seeing. 
Price, £130; worth £200. Thoroughly genuine. 
Apply on Premises, 152, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 


‘O BE SOLD, the LEASES and GOODWILL 
of a large NURSERY and FLORIST’S SHOP in St. 
John’s Wood. Good Jobbing connection. 
Apply to GOWING anp CO., Solicitors, 
Pavement, E.C. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY and SEED BUSI- 
NESS, ina County Town in Scotland, situated in the 
middle of a planting country ; has been in existence for a cen- 
tury. The Nursery contains a well assorted stock of Forest 
Trees, Shrubs, &c., and extends to 14 acres. Rental very 
moderate. Satisfactory reasons will be given for its disposal. 
The Stock is light and must be taken at a mutual valuation. 
Full particulars from 
JOHN JOHN LAMONT, 2, Hope Street, Edinburgh. 


Sussex. 
OR SALE, an ESTATE of 41 Acres, pecu- 


liarly suitable from its aspect and soil for forming new 
Orchards and Fruit Growing. Apple Orchards on the adjoin- 
ing land are particularly productive. There are Farm Build- 
ings, also a single and a substantial two-tenement Cottage in 
good state of repair, and beautiful water. Halfa mile froma 
Railway Station. 
Apply to Mr, PLUMER, Agent, Horsham. 


O BE SOLD, genuine SEED, FRUIT, and 
FLORIST BUSINESS. Price about £400. 


For particulars, apply, S. M. R., Hurst & Son, Seed Mer- 
chants, 152, Houndsditch, E. 


4, Finsbury 


ii LET, at Syston, from November next, 
4 Acres of GARDEN, planted with Fruit Trees; five 
Greenhouses fitted with Hot-water; Grass Field, and good 
House and Buildings. 

Apply to R. BEVAN, White Swan, Syston, Leicester. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Others. 
O BE LET, in Plots, splendid LAND, 
near North London Station, Great Eastern Railway, 
close to old main thoroughfare. Three Greenhouses and 
Dwelling House would be erected for suitable tenants. 
Moderate rent. 
Apply to Mr, ALFRED RICHARDS, Estage Agent, Tottenham. 


‘PO BE LET, an old-established NURSERY, 
in a Market Town, with Dwelling-House, Shop, Green- 
houses, and about 1 Acre of ground. Lease 19 years. ‘Been in 
present family 25 years. ‘ 
J. BIGG, Jun., Monson Nursery, Redhill, Surrey. 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
JA HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
culars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


ORCHIDS 


to their New Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent Post-free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


QECHIDS FOR SALE. 
Apply G. DUTTON, 15, Curzon Park, Chester. 


The best Season to Plant 
DELWEISS is during September and 


October. In consequence of having made favourable 
purchases, I am able to supply strong plants at £2 per 1000, 
and 5s. per 100.—OTTO WAGNER, Débeln, Germany. 


Pe he ALWieBi BuoRy Rely Hs 28h 
Apply for Descriptive CATALOGUE, Post-free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anp SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


HEAP BULBS.—We are this season offering 
First-class Bulbs at Lower Prices than have ever been 
placed before the public, LIST, Free, now ready. 
J. R. PEARSON anp SONS, Chilwell, Notts. 


\ R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 

—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s. 6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


Palms, clean and healthy. 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48's for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 


A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 


A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 


A STARTLING GUINEA GOLLECTION. 


Specialty No.1— BT. UE ROSE 


BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 


BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 


A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 


“ Nemophila Blue.” 
J The jong sought tor flower is 


at last obtained. Colour: lovely clearblue, perceptibly fragrant,and 
is certainly the most interesting floral troduction of the nine- 
teenth century. See LIST of SPECIALTIES, gratis and post-free, 


Specialty No, 2—INIMITABLE PANSY STRAIN 

Specialty No. 3—SENEGILLIS CARPATICA PE Be or 
Specialty No. 4 ALPINE FORGET-ME-NOT see 
Specialty No. 5_ANEMONE SULPHUREA i 
Specialty No. 6—AUSTRALIAN VIOLET 
Specialty No. 7,_SHANTUNG CABBAGE 
Specialty No. 8—THE PIGEON BERRY. 


These 8 Specialties are offered as a Collection for 22/6, or One Guinea, Cash. 
For full particulars see our LIST of SPECIALTIES, gratis and post-free. 


CREWS, COX & CO., 
NURSERY anp SEED GLOUCESTER. 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
A BLUE ROSE 
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0 
Specialties, 
Gratis 
and 


Post-free. 
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A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 
A BLUE ROSE 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 


Chiswick, London, W. 
H B MAYS SPECIALTIES, 
e FERNS. 
All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
in various sizes; also many new and rare species and varieties. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 
Including Mdlle. Carle, A, Alegatitre, Miss Joliffe, Dr, Ray- 


mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unusually fine this season. 
CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 
CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 
IVIES. 


Madrensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 


PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE. 
An immense stock: plants very healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 


H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 
Stations: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


_ Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
Messrs. MERTENS anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 
ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are unusually good.— 
ILIUM CANDIDUM, or the old White Lily, 
ood Bulbs, 1s. per dozen, 
Forty of the best finds of DAFFODILS, including the famed 
Sir William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 10s. per 100, 
9s. per dozen. 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


B MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 

The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 

DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


OW IN FULL BLOOM.—BEGONIAS. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals; unequalled as a floral 
display. Visitors are cordially invited; free admission. 
Frequent trains from the City and from the West End to 
Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 
JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO. BUNYARD anp CO.’'S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


Dee ees FOR WALLS.—By planting 

what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pseonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR AnD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Cabbage Plants. 
RINKWORTHS EARLY MARROW 
CABBAGE is the earliest Cabbage in Cultivation. Ready 
to cut the end of April. No garden should be without it, 
Good strong Plants, 6d. per 100 ; cheaper by the 1000. 
BRINKWORTH anv SONS, Growers, Reading. 


RUM LILIES.—Splendid stuff, from the 

open ground, Potted now, would flower at Christmas, 

6s. per dozen, cash with order.—GOWERS anD EMBERSON, 
Comely Bank Nursery, Walthamstow. 
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CARTERS 
EARLY BULBS, 


To produce beautiful White and Coloured 
Flowers for Christmas and Easter 
Decoration. 


PRICE 
Per100|p. doz: 


White Roman Hyacinths .. 
The Largest Bulbs of the Year 


Double Roman Narcissus .. 
Paper White Narcissus Ae 
Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow 
Freesia refracta alba oo 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple 


. h 
The Easter Lily on on ce 0110 6 
The White Easter Lily. We hold the & & 
entire stock of the largest cultivator of this 2 0121 0 


lovely Lily. 


Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free. 
All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


BULBS FOR 
Carriage Fre. EARLY FORCING. 


HYACINTHS, Early White Roman, extra fine bulbs, 
per 100, 15s.; per dozen, 2s. 
», Early White Roman, ordinary size bulbs, 
per 100, 12s.; per dozen, 1s. 9d. 
NARCISSUS, Paper-White, fine bulbs, 
per 100, 10s. 6d.; per dozen, 1s. 6d. 
5, Paper-White, new, large flowered, 
per 100, 15s. ; per dozen, 2s. 6d. 
», Double Roman, very fine, per100, 10s.6d.; per doz., 1s. 6d. 


CHOICE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A splendid assortment of prepared Runners, including all the 
newest and choicest sorts in cultivation. Carriage free. 
LAXTON’S NOBLE, splendid early, perdoz., 6s.; per 100, 40s. 
KING of the EARLIES, very early, per doz.,1s.; per100, 7s.6d. 
THE CAPTAIN, very fine, per doz., 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
WATERLOO, splendid dark crimson, p.doz., 1s.6d.; p.100, 10s. 
PRESIDENT, 5s. per 100; BRITISH QUEEN, 3s. 6d. per 100; 
FROGMORE LATE PINE, ds. per 100; KEEN’S SEEDLING, 
3s. 6d. per 100; AUGUSTE NICAISE, 3s. 6d. per 100; JAMES 
VEITCH, 3s. 6d. per 100; DR. HOGG, ds. per 100; ALPHA, 

5s, per 100. And many others. 
1000 in 10 choice varieties, our selection, 35s. 


100 ,, 10 ,, ” 90 $F) 5s. 6d. 
DANIELS BROS, 
TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


NORWICH. 
MOEN GN. eek ELE) UB ES aie 
_ CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &e 


er 100.—s. d. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS ory oon ene cod « 15 0 

DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... cee oo ag 3 W 

PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS ces Ano oo wf W 

VAN THOL TULIPS... 2p cot ono mn op 6-6 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 

own selection, assorted colours on wee el 10. 

6 


UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding .. 1. 1. 14 
15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GoAUROAAUOA Ny. CO. 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per i00; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST iree, 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


THE 


GARDENZRS’ 


BULB 


ULBS |Weitch’s Bulbs 


Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


I= Only the very best kept in stock. 
IE Prices extremely moderate. 


Wilustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 548) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EPrcKSONS 


(Limited) 
(The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


at Chester. 


ARDENIAS.—We never had a finer stock 

of this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 

3 to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 

2 to 8 feet, 5°. to 10s. each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 

per dozen. These are the very best sorts. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity to stock a place with large plants. 

E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 

Willesden Junction, N.W. 


Special Offer of Palm Plants, to the Trade Only, from 
G. TRESEDER, NoursrerymMan and 
e SEEDSMAN, 19, Royal Arcade, Sydney, Australia. 
COLLECTOR of PACIFIC ISLAND SEEDS and PLANTS, 
15,000 KENTIA FORSTERIANA, in quantities of not less 
than 500; price 40s. per 100. Freight paid to London. These 
plants are in splendid and vigorous condition, one year old, 
ano are from 5 to 8 inches high. In store pots, 10 plants in 
each. 
Orders for transmission can be sent to WATSON snp SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


80) OU0 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron: 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH Anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


[Lae ee ee BORBONICA, 
8s. per 100, 70s. per 1000. 


LATANIA BORBONICA, well rooted in thumbs, 4 leaves, 
14s. per 100, 120s. per 1000. 


MAIDENHAIR FERNS, out of thumbs, well rooted, 12s. per 
10, 100s, per 1000. 
Samplesls. For Cash only. 
Packing extra. 
MARSHALL BROS. anp CO., Barnham Junction, Sussex. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to TT. LAXTON, Bedford. 


HACH TREES for SA LE.—Extra size, rang- 
ing from 5 to10 feet high, andas much through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Dlustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


& UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anv SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
) Merchants, Highgate Nurseries. N. 


stores, 


STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY 6 SQG 
p SeELectT LisT FREE OIG ee 


MPLE OF Plants 3% 


CHRONICLE. 


(Sepremper 1, 1888. 


EARLY FORCING. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE POTTING. 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


17s. 6d. per 100; 160s, per 1000. 


EARLY PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 


7s. 6d. per 100; 1s. 3d. per dozen, 


NEW LARGE-FLOWERED 
EARLY PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 


12s. 6d. per 100; 1s. 9d. per dozen. 


DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 


7s. 6d. per 100; 1s..3d. per dozen. 


DUC VAN THOL SINGLE TULIPS, 


OF SORTS, 
From 4s. 6d. per 100; 9d. per dozen. 


For other Bulbs for Forcing, Pot Culture, or 
Planting, see CATALOG UE, forwarded gratis 
and post-free on application. 


JAS. VEITCH & SONS, 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 


CHELSEA, S.W, 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP! 


ccs oun ENGLISH BULBS CHEAP! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad, 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 


ORCHIDS! 


Selections of the above to the extent of £5 and upwards 
packed and shipped (at consignee’s risk) on receipy of 
Order with remittance. 

Address—KELLY & WALSH (Limited), Singapore. 

London Reference—S. LOW & CO. (Limited), St. 

Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Every care taken in packing. 
For £5 K. & W. (Ld.) can supply a selection of following 
rare and beautiful species :— 
1 Aérides Lawrenceze 1 Dendrobium densiflorum 


», quinqueyulnerum 1 ,, Lowii 
1. =,, odoratum majus 1_,, criminatum (Java) 
1 Arachnanthe moschifera | 1 Phaleenopsis amabilis 
1 Calanthe vestita oculatum)1 ,, Schilleriana 
gigantea 1 ,, grandiflora aurea 
1_,, veratrifolia {1 5, rosea 
1 Coelogyne asperata 1 Saccolabium Blumei (Java) 
1 ,, pandurata 1 ,, ccleste 
1_,, speciosa 1_,, gigantea 
1 Cypripedium Hookerse 1 Renanthera coccinea 
1 ,, levigatum 1_,, Storiei 
1 ,, Stonei 1 Vanda Hookerze 
1,4, Lowii 1 ,, Sanderiana 
1_,, ciliolare 1 ,, suavis 
1 Dendrobium Dearei 1 ,, tricolor 


N.B. Other Species substituted for above if desired 


OE 
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POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 
DOUBLE ROMAN ee 3d. each, 18, 6d. per doz. 
PAPER WHITE ... 3d, each, 18, 6d. per doz. 


EARLY TULIPS. 


DUC VAN THOL, Single, Scarlet and Yellow, 


9d. per doz., 5s, per 100 
Ditto Double Ditto 8d. per doz., 3s, 6d. per 0. 
| WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 


Beautifully Dlustrated, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, - 
Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free. 


Beedamten we Hey an Warrants to H.M. ihe Queen 
. the Prince of Wal 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


B. S. WILLIAMS’ 


Well-ripened and Heavy Bulbs for 
EARLY FORCING. 


* Finest selected 


WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 


from 5 to 5} inches in circumference. 
PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS, 


from 5 to 6 inches in circumference. 


DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS, 


from 5 to 6} inches in circumference. 
LILIUM CANDIDUM, 
Pure white, extra strong bulbs; also 


HYACINTHS FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 
HYACINTHS FOR BEDDING. 
TULIPS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
NARCISSUS IN VARIETY. 
CROCUS IN VARIETY. 
JONQUILS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
ANEMONES, FREESIAS, 
RANUNCULUS, 

GLADIOLI, EARLY FLOWERING VARS. 
SNOWDROPS, SUILLAS, 


LILIUM HARRISI. 
Special Prices will b: submitted for Large Quantities. 


For particulars, see 


Illustrated Bulb Catalogue, 


forwarded Gratis and Post-free to all applicants. 


Bulb Catalogue has been Posted to all Customers, any one not 
having received same another Copy will be forwarded on appli- 
cation, 


VICTORIA and PARADISE NURSERIES, 


UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
Bs lr ee © T S 


For Immediate Planting. 


Clematis, in variety Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Py rus japonica 
Wistarias », nivalis 
Brambles, pink and white bark Vi irginian Creeper 
Tops ss ys Veitchii 
Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexuosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 


&c., complete. 


W. H. LASCELLES & C0. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 
SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without charge. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
Prices Post-free on application. 


w.H. LASCELLES «. co.. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 
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BLYTHSWOOD. 


ise visit of the Queen to Glasgow and 

neighbourhood last week has rendered the 
fine residence of Sir Archibald Campbell famous 
as one of the few private homes of Scotland 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to make her 
temporary residence. 

{t is a rural place lying on the southern 
bank of the Clyde, curiously surrounded on 
its north-west and east boundaries with 
evidences of the commercial and manufac- 
turing activity for which this upper reach 
of the Clyde is famed. A good deal of this is 
seen from various points of the estate. Here 
a shipbuilding-yard, there a manufactory con- 
nected with that industry, and though little of the 
river itself is seen from any part of the grounds, 
owing to the abundant furnishing of trees which 
intercept the view, the gliding of the tall masts 
seen over the tree-tops affords indication of the 
commercial activity beyond. It is a somewhat 
singular sensation to one bent on horticultural 
quest only to find himself interrupted in the 
admiration of a fine park tree by the towering spars 
of a ship, no portion of which he sees except the 
topmasts moving gracefully between his object 
and the sky-line ; speculations other than the age 
and proportions of arboreal subjects seize the 
mind, but I cannot follow them further at present 
than to say they must be frequently indulged in 
at Blythswood if I may judge by the experience I 
had during my brief visit the other day. 

Renfrew, which is the station for Blythswood, 
is about 9 miles from St. Enoch’s Station, 
Glasgow, and the visitor, if he inquires the way 
of the railway officials on arriving there, will be 
directed to a private entrance from the platform 
to the grounds. The woods of Blythswood in 
this direction, in fact, reach their limit, and give 
a fine rural effect to Renfrew Station. The 
estate is extensive, and contains fine specimens 
of Ash, Beech, Spanish Chestnut, Sycamore, and 
Oak, the latter comparatively young, and remark- 
able for great length and cleanness of bole. The 
grounds are too level to be called picturesque, 
but the grouping of the trees and shrubs has 
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been so admirably managed as to break and give 
variety to the rather flat natural features. 

Surrounding the mansion are extensive lawns, 
on which fine old Beeches, Oaks, Spanish Chest- 
nuts, and other ornamental deciduous trees are 
studded with fine effect. Conifers as a rule do 
not thrive as do deciduous trees. Much has been 
done by the late and the present proprietors to 
establish some of the best types of Conifers, but 
success has not attended their efforts. There 
are, however, some excellent specimens of Abies 
Alberti and Cedrus atlantica, which bid fair 
to give satisfaction, judging from their health 
and dimensions to-day. Some of them are from 
20 to 80 feet in height, and well furnished and 
vigorous. 

Rhododendrons are a special feature in 
the furnishing of the grounds. They thrive 
everywhere, and are of good types, from choice 
named hybrid forms to selected seedlings of R. 
ponticum and catawbiense. With these, and the 
tine masses of deciduous flowering shrubs, Lilacs, 
Thorns, &c., judiciously distributed as they are, 
the place must be one of the most gay in spring 
and early summer. 


MeEmortAL TREES. 


Of these there are many of national interest— 
as, for instance, a fine thriving Lime, planted on 
September 27, 1875, by the late Prince Leopold 
on the occasion of his first visit to Blythswood ; 
aid a pair of Sycamores standing near each 
osher, one planted by the same Prince when 
Dake of Albany, and the other by the Duchess 
o: Albany, on October 17, 1882. They are both 
fine young trees, of about 25 feet in height. 
Two Limes were planted on August 24, 
one by the Queen, and the other by Her 
Grand Ducal Highness, Princess Alice of Hesse. 
And yet another—a stout Sycamore—was planted 
by the Marquis of Salisbury on the occasion of 
his visit to Blythswood on October 4, 1884. 


THE GARDENS. 


Lying to the east of the mansion, and a con- 
siderable distance from it, are the gardens. The 
way to them leads the visitor through beautiful 
shrubberies, and over lawns enlivened by trees of 
much beauty, and chiefly deciduous, till the 
beautifully situated house of Mr. Methven, the 
able and trusted gardener, is reached. Around 
are found fine specimens of Cupressus Law- 
soniana in considerable numbers, many of 
them having a height of 20 feet, and which, 
unlike other Conifers here, are healthy in ap- 
pearance. 

Immediately beyond a fine gateway opens on a 
vista leading into the flower-garden. This is a 
charming spot, surrounded by luxuriant banks of 
Rhododendrons, and by walls entirely clothed, 
so as to appear a living screen of shrubs, with 
Ivies in rich variety, Ceanothus, Cotoneasters, 
and many other foliage and flowering plants. It 
is of large extent, and is laid out in a free and 
natural style, the only feature at all approaching 
formal or geometric character, being a large 
central bed with a quadrangular base but 
scroll-like outline which forms the termina- 
tion of the vista, and which is planted tastefully 
with characteristic foliage and flowering plants. 
Surrounding this, on the opposite side of a 
gravel walk, are two beautiful hedges of Golden 
Yew, in faultless order and symmetry. Many of 
the beds and borders are filled with useful things 
for cutting, such as Stocks, Carnations, Picotees, 
Pinks, &c., which, while they help to fill the 
vases indoors, give an air of sweetness and variety 
which no mere arrangement of bedding plants 
eould impart, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THe KircHEN GARDEN 


is of considerable extent and well walled, the 
walls being well furnished with fruit trees in 
good order, but, unfortunately, this season they 
are not—as they usually are—well cropped, the 
only really good crops being Morello Cherries, 
spring frosts and adverse weather since then 
having destroyed almost everything else. Novel 
among wall fruits we observed some remarkably 
fine American Blackberry Wilson Junior fruit- 
ing abundantly. My opinion of this much 
lauded and equally condemned fruit rose 
considerably on seeing what it was capable of 
here. Small fruits, such as Strawberries and 
Currants, are abundant. 

The indoors requirements of the garden are 
met in numbers of Peach-houses, vineries, early, 
succession, and late Fig-houses; several houses 
devoted to Plums, Cherries, and Apricots, Melons, 
Cucumbers, and Pines, all the contents of which 
bear testimony to Mr. Methven’s skill as a 
cultivator. 

Two houses are devoted to Passiflora edulis 
and Stephanotis floribunda, the latter with the 
remains of a fine crop of bloom upon it, and the 
former with plenty of fine fruit coming out. 
Numerous pits are devoted to succession Pines, 
of which the stock is fine and promising, and to 
the production of stocks of flowering plants of 
the usual stamp for winter supplies. In some 
also are planted out Gardenias, which were in 
rare health, and thoroughly clean; and in 
others numerous Tea Roses, planted out, which 
are the special favourites of Lady Campbell. 

Hardy herbaceous plants form a considerable 
feature in the borders surrounding the quarters 
of the kitchen garden and other parts in con- 
nection with the flower garden. Alpine Straw- 
berries are grown largely, and Strawberries for 
forcing, which were being potted up in their 
fruiting-pots, are done by the thousand. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM HRUBYANUM, 2. sp.* 


I wave before me a five-flowered lax raceme. 
The flowers are as large as those of a very good 
Odontoglossum lve. Sepals and petals cuneate 
lanceolate, deep sepia-brown to horse-chestnut, with 
yellow tops, and the bases of the lateral sepals of the 
same colour. All those organs are bent down. 
Colours very pallid outside. Lip with a stalk adnate 
to the column at the base. Lamina pandurate, 
slightly acute, denticulate on the anterior side, 
light ochre, with a bilobed horse-chestnut-brown 
blotch before the basilar callus. Callus whitish, 
strong, bidentate in front, upright; an apiculus on 
each side at its base; a tumour on each side of the 
very base. Column compresso-trigonous, curved, 
with nearly obliterate very narrow crenulate wings. 
The portion near the stigma is much dilated. 
Colour whitish; lateral limbs of fovea reddish- 
brown, and a spot of the same colour under the 
fovea, quite transyerso-pandurate, viz., bilobed 
towards the base and towards the apex. Anther 
with a keel over the mid-line. 

A very careful drawing is at hand, prepared by 
Mr. V. Fans, the enthusiastic and very skilful grower 
of the possessor of the plant. It shows a plant com- 
parable with an Odontoglossum Pescatorerei, yet the 
bulb is said not to be ventricose, as it is seen some- 


* Odontoglossum Hrubyanum, n. sp.—Racemosum; sepalis 
tepalisque cuneato lanceolatis acutis deflexis (semper ?), 
labello ab ungue gracili partim columnz adnato pandurato 
cbsolete acuto lateribus denticulato deflexo; callo valde 
antice bidentato in basi, apiculo utrinque basin versus addito, 
tumore basi utrinque columna juxta foveam ampliata; alis 
prope obliteris crenulatis. Ex Peru mis. Hiibsch, imp. exc. 
F. Sander, florentum misit exc. liber Baron Hruby de Gelenyi. 
FT, G. Rehb. fr 
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times in that plant. There are two ligulate acute 
leaves under the bulb, and two, one nearly attaining 
a span, onit, It is compressed, pyrifurm, with furrow 
5 centimetres high by 3 wide. ; 

It is a Sanderian introduction. Mr. Fans tells me 
it came from Peru in 1883 through Mr. Hihsch. 

It bears the name of Baron Hruby von Gelenyi, 
of Peckau, near Kolin, to whom it is dedicated with 
much satisfaction and gratitude. Amidst all the 
numerous collectors of the Continent the Baron and 
Consul Kienast Zolly, of Hierslanden, Zurich, bear 
an especial stamp by their enduring love, steadiness, 
high intelligence, and long experience. H. G. Rchb.f. 


Oncipium JONESIANUM FLAVENS, 7. var. 


This very fine variety has the spots on the 
sepals and petals yellowish-green, and the hue on 
the lip and column is yellow too. It was kindly 
sent by Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway, London, 
who had obtained it from T. Slatter, Hsq., Stand 
Hall, Whitefield, Manchester. H. G. Rchb. f. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF 
CHINA THAS. 


Tue rapidity with which the taste for Indian and 
Ceylon Teas has spread in England is making itself 
seriously felt in the older Tea growing country of 
China. The British Consul at Hankow, referring to 
this subject, says:—Comparing the season 1880— 
1881 with that of 1886—1887, we find that the 
decrease in the exportation of China Teas was 
23,800,000 1b.,and the exportations of 1887—1888 was 
20,000,000 1b. less even than this. ‘The cause is evi- 
dent ; it is the increased production of better Tea in 
other parts of the world, especially in British India, 
Ceylon, and Java. 

The falling off in the export of China Tea is a 
most serious loss of profit to the native producer 
and merchant, and a loss of revenue to the Chinese 
Government. The authorities in Peking have felt 
the matter to be so grave, that the Commissioners of 
Customs at Hankow and at the other Tea exporting 
ports, have been directed to make enquiries in order 
to find out.the causes of this decline, and to suggest 
aremedy. Asa result of these enquiries the follow- 
ing conclusions have been arrived at:—That Indian 
and Ceylon Teas are better than Chinese, although the 
Shanghai Tea tasters assert that China Tea has natu- 
rally the better flavour. All admit that the Indian Teas 
are better grown and better prepared; that they are 
stronger and stand more watering. On the other 
hand, the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
China Teas keeping longer than the Indian, probably 
because they have had more moisture extracted, the 
absence of which prevents fermentation. It is said, 
too, that the removal of moisture means the removal 
of tannin, glucose, and other elements which make 
Tea unwholesome, whence it follows that the drink- 
ing of Indian tea, in which these hurtful substances 
exist, is more deleterious than the use of China Teas 
from which they have been eliminated. 

In India and Ceylon the Tea plants are grown 
with an amount of care and attention which would 
strike a Chinese Tea grower as superfluous, if not 
ridiculous. A soil is selected at least 3 feet in 
depth, so that the tap-root of the Tea plant may 
suck moisture from the subsoil in seasons of drought. 
The plants are grown in rows, so that the bushes 
may touch each other at the sides, while room is left 
at the back and front for the pickers to pass. Each 
bush is allowed to grow to a maximum height of 
5 feet. Fertilising and pruning are carefully attended 
to. The latter is done with such thoroughness that 
as many as twelve and sixteen pickings can be got 
from a single bush in a year, and thus an acre of 
ground is made to produce the largest obtainable 
crop. It is said that an acre of Indian Tea garden 
will produce 600 lb. of Tea annually. The leaves 
are picked before they are overgrown, and are 
bruised and rolled into balls with the hand that fer- 
mentation may take place. Then the balls are 
broken up, and the first firing is done—if possible, 
on the very day that the leaves have been picked, in 
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order to fix all the properties essential for strong 
and pungent Tea. The rest of the preparation is all 
done by machinery, and great care is taken to have 
good leads and packages. 

In China there is an indifference to the selection 
of proper soil, so that in seasons of drought there is 
a deficiency of sap. Old Tea bushes are rarely 
replaced. Manuring, removal of under-growth, and 
pruning, are all done in a happy-go-lucky fashion, 
with no idea that system and method are all essential 
if the growers wish to get as much Tea off an acre 
as is produced in India and Ceylon. 

There is the same want of care and of system in 
the manipulation of the Tea leaf in China as there 
isin the growth of the plant. Every operation is 
done by hand only. Instead of bruising the leaves by 
rolling, the Chinese half dry them in the sun, and 
then place them in bags, which are trodden until a 
greenish viscid fluid exudes, which may contain some 
of the best elements of the Tea leaf. Days may 


_ elapse between the time of picking and of ferment- 


ing the leaf. It often happens, too, that the grower 
instead of picking the leaves when they are fresh 
and in perfection, will deliberately wait for them to 
grow larger, in order that their weight may be in- 
creased. It is stated that the late picking of 1887 
made the crop 20 per cent. worse than it need have 
been. Lastly, in China there is not the same care 
in packing that there is in India. The remedies 
proposed for improving this unfortunate state of 
things in the Hankow Tea trade are threefold :— 
1st, the reduction of supply; 2nd, the adoption of 
a better system of cultivation and preparation ; and 
3rd, the abolition or reduction of taxation. 

Another remedy it is said has also been suggested, 
namely, to drive Indian Tea out of the market by 
sending a lecturer through England to preach a 
crusade against it, and to proclaim its unwholesome- 
ness and the danger arising from drinking it. 

Whatever might be the result of a better system 
of cultivation and preparation, the last proposition 
would probably hasten its decline, by advertising, and 
consequently increasing the sale of, Indian Tea. 


ORCHID CULTURE. 


Tue following cultural notes are extracted from 
recent numbers of Messrs. Warner and Williams’ 
Orchid Album :— 

Schomburgkia undulata is an evergreen plant, with 
fusiform stems, a foot or more high, bearing lively 
green leathery leaves, which are from 6 to 8 inches 
ln length. The spike is terminal, from 2 to 5 feet 
long, and bearing near the upper part a somewhat 
dense raceme of flowers. The sepals and petals are 
purplish-brown, much undulated, and the lip of a 
rosy-purple hue. It blooms in March, and the 
flowers continue in perfection for several weeks. This 
plant succeeds best when grown in a hanging basket, 
and roots freely in the atmosphere; it also thrives 
well on rafts or blocks of wood, but under these 
conditions it requires more attention to keep it sup- 
plied with moisture. The growth commences after 
the flowers have faded, and during the formation of 
new bulbs it should be syringed twice a day in warm 
weather, in order to encourage it to grow vigorously, 
and thus to produce white blossoms. This is usually 
considered a shy-flowering species, but if grown with 
fall exposure to the light there need be little fear 
but that it will bring forth its flowers annually. In 
a state of Nature this plant is found growing upon 
trees and on rocks in exposed situations, where it is 
subjected to a decided dry and rainy season, the 
latter being its time of flowering and growing, at 
which period it requires great care and attention to 
keep it properly supplied with moisture; but after 
growth is completed, just a moderate quantity only 
is requisite in order to keep the bulbs and leaves 
from shrivelling and becoming impoverished. We 
find the temperaturé of an intermediate-house to 
suit it admirably, and that it does not appear to like 
much soil about its roots; this should be the same 
as we have previously recommended for Cattleyas. 

Dendrobium Fytchianum roseum is a distinct and 


pretty deciduous variety. The stems are slender, 
cylindrical and erect, from 1 foot to 15 inches high ; 
the young growths appear about the same time that 
the flowers begin to show upon the leafless stems of 
the previous year, so that, although the plant is 
deciduous, the flowers are accompanied by the green 
leaves of the new shoots. The flowers are produced 
both on terminal and lateral racemes, and are of a 
delicate rose colour, the throat being of a darker hue. 
It blooms during the months of February and March, 
and continues in beauty some considerable time. 
This variety, like the species, is best grown in the 
East India house, suspended from the roof, in such 
a position that it may obtain the full influence of the 
light, but it will require a little shade at mid-day, 
when the sun attains its greatest power. We tind 
small pans or baskets admirably adapted for this and 
similar small and tender plants. It requires but a 
small amount of material about its roots, and this 
should consist of rough fibrous peat and living 
sphagnum moss, which should always be kept in a 
sweet condition by good drainage—stagnant material 
about it often causes sudden death, but more often 
leads to an uahealthy condition, in which the plants 
gradually dwindle away. It requires a liberal 
supply of moisture during its growing season, and 
also slight syringing in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. This assists in keeping away red-spider, 
which frequently attacks these small tender-leaved 
plants. 


Cattleya Harrisonie violacea is acharming evergreen 
variety, resembling the typical plant somewhat in its 
growth, but is sometimes taller. It also has the 
peculiar habit of making two growths in one season, 
and often flowers are produced upon both growths. 
thus its seasons of flowering may be said to be in 
April and May, and again about July, August, and 
September, lasting in full perfection for about four 
weeks. It is a very useful plant, both for home 
decoration and for public exhibition purposes. The 
sepals and petals are of a rosy-purple; lip same 
colour, stained with yellow in the centre. This 
Cattleya thrives well when placed at the coolest end 
of the intermediate-house, where it can obtain full 
exposure to the light, but it requires shading from 
the sun during the hottest part of the days in summer. 
The material we use for this plant is the same as 
that of the majority of Cattleyas; that is,a good 
fibrous peat and sphagnum moss. It may be grown 
in either a pot or basket, but must have perfect 
drainage. A moderate supply of water is necessary 
during active growth, and when that is completed, 
just enough moisture to keep the bulbs and foliage 
in vigorous condition is ample. When the plant 
shows signs of renewed growth, increase the water 
supply, to induce the formation of new roots, and 
thus the growths will become stronger. 


Houlletia Brocklehurstiana is a handsome and 
showy species, growing to upwards of 2 feet in 
height, and has a conical furrowed pseudobulb, which 
bears a single broadly lanceolate light green leaf. 
The flower-spike proceeds from the base of the bulb, 
and is erect, some 12 inches in height, bearing 
numerous very fragrant nodding flowers, which are 
nearly 4 inches in diameter. Sepals and petals rich 
sienna-brown, spotted with dark purplish-brown ; 
lip yellow, profusely spotted with the same colour as 
the other portions of the flower. They are de- 
licious)y sweet, and continue in beauty about a 
fortnight. This species is of free growth, and 
thrives well in an intermediate or Cattleya-house, 
but it grows equally well with us in the Odonto- 
glossum-house, where it flowers abundantly. The 
bulbs of this plant should be well matured ; this is 
of special importance if good results are expected. 
Let the plant have its growing season at the proper 
time, and encourage it as much as possible to throw 
up new growths, which should appear about the time 
of flowering. During active growth it requires a 
moderate supply of water to its roots, but when the 
growth is completed withhold water, and allow the 
plant to have a thorough rest, always being careful 
to avoid distressing it. When the flower-spikes and 
young growths begin to show, gradually supply water 


regularly, in order to assist the blooms and enable 
it to make good growths for another season. This 
plant requires shading from the hot sun, but this 
must be done with a very thin material, as it likes 
good exposure to the light. We find rough fibrous 
peat and living sphagnum moss a fine compost for 
it, adding some nodules of charcoal, and draining 
well. The roots enjoy a great deal of freedom, there- 
fore elevate the plant well above the rim of the pot, 
to encourage them to ramble. 


Vanda lameilata Boxalli—This small-growing 
Vanda, like several others which we have already 
figured in the Orchid Album, requires more care than 
some of the larger-growing kinds which we have 
enumerated above; that is to say, it thrives best 
when grown in baskets or in pots suspended from the 
roof near the glass, or if not suspended the plants 
should be arranged upon the side tables, where they 
may obtain an abundance of light. A thin shading 
in order to break off the sun’s rays will be, however, 
necessary for the well-being of these plants, but the 
shading should never be down when the sun is not 
shining ; attention to these few remarks will tend ‘to 
produce strong and robust growth, and a profusion 
of flowers. On the other hand, if they are too heavily 
shaded, the foliage becomes weak, the growth does 
not ripen, and consequently has not strength to 
flower; besides this it often causes the bottom leaves 
to fall off, and thus the plants lose much of their 
ornamental appearance ; for a well-grown Vanda is 
an extremely beautiful object, even without its 
blooms. This plant, being a native of the Philip- 
pine Islands at no great altitude, requires the heat 
of the East India-house, and enjoys a moderate 
supply of water during its growing season, which is 
in the summer months. In the autumn and winter 
less water will be necessary, but as these plants are 
growing more or less all the year round, and have 
no thick and fleshy pseudobulbs to support them 
through a period of drought, the material must 
always be kept in a moist condition. We fiud living 
sphagnum moss the best material in which to grow 
this plant, and the pots or baskets must be well 
drained 

Dendrobium macrophyllum. —'This plant grows 
naturally in the jungles of Java, in situations where 
it is both hot and moist nearly all the year round, 
consequently the warmest end of the East India- 
house will be found the most suitable place in which 
to cultivate it. Whilst growing, it must be abun- 
dantly supplied with water; after the growth is 
finished it must not be kept entirely without 
moisture, but just enough to keep the plant from 
shrivelling, and to ensure healthy foliage, will be 
sufficient, and in the spring of the year its flower- 
spikes will be developed. This plant begins to make 
new growth soon after it has flowered, and this is 
the proper time to repot it, if requisite. Never 
allow stagnant soil to remain about its roots; if the 
plant should fall into bad health, it should be 
shaken out of the old soil, or the roots washed, and 
any decaying or decayed parts should be cut away, 
repotting in sweet fresh material with good drain- 
age. It requires but little soil to grow in, and we 
find good fibrous peat and sphagnum moss the best 
material for it. Shade is very essential to this plant 
during the summer, as doubtless in a wild state it 
obtains partial shading from the surrounding trees. 
This plant does not like being much disturbed, and 
if it is in a healthy condition there is really no 
necessity to do so. 

Cypripedium Amesianum.—As_ before remarked, 
this plant thrives best when grown in the Odonto- 
glossum-house, in a temperature ranging from +5° to 
50° of heat, during autumn and winter; indeed, the 
same temperature during the whole season as that 
given the Odontoglossums of the Alexandra (crispum) 
type, with a good supply of moisture to the roots 
during the growing season (which is nearly all the 
year round), suits this plant exactly. A slight 
syringing overhead during the spring and summer 
will also be found advantageous. In order to pro- 
duce strong or healthy foliage, the plant should be 
exposed to the full light, but it requires to be shaded 
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from the bright sun during summer. The material 
we find to suit this plant is good fibrous peat or leaf- 
mould, adding a small quantity of turfy loam; the 
whole should be well incorporated, and the pots well 
drained before the soil is put into them. Good 
drainage is particularly important for Cypripediums, 
or the roots are very apt to decay, and without good 
roots it is not possible for a plant to remain in a 
healthy condition. This plant is easily propagated 
by carefully taking off the young side shoots, but 
these should be rooted before they are removed from 
the parent plant; this operation is best performed after 
growth is completed, or when the plants are at rest. 
The young shoots should be put into small pots, and 
placed in a warm house until they are thoroughly 
rooted and well established, after which the cool- 
houses is best adapted to their requirements. These 
plants must be kept free from all insects, or they 
will become permanently disfigured. 


Masdevalliia Harryana decora. — This variety 
requires the same treatment as the species, that is 
to say, it should be grown in a pot with ample 
drainage, and the potting material should consist of 
fibrous peat and living sphagnum moss. It requires 
a liberal supply of water during active growth, after 
which a much less quantity will suffice, though care 
should be taken to prevent its ever becoming dry, 
and to keep the soil moderately damp at all seasons. 
We find it advisable during the winter months to 
keep Masdevallias somewhat warmer than the Odon- 
toglossums ; they are plants that enjoy plenty of 
light, but require to be shaded from the sun. ‘These 
plants are easily increased by dividing the creeping 
stem with a sharp knife, but avoid cutting the roots; 
these must be separated by the hand, and the opera- 
tion is most successful when performed on vigorous 
plants, just before starting into growth. These 
plants are subjected to the attacks of insects, which 
are very injurious to them if not speedily destroyed, 
more especially during the time they are making 
their young growth and are producing their flower- 
spikes. 

Aphides and thrips increase very rapidly if not 
kept under. We find fumigating with tobacco- 
paper is not good for the plants, but we have found 
the use of tobacco-steam, as applied in a new appa- 
ratus, which we have introduced into this country, 
called the “Thanatophore,” most beneficial in destroy- 
ing these pests, moreover it does not injure the young 
growths or flowers. These insects, if allowed to 
remain on the plants, cripple the flower-buds and 
young growths so much that they are prevented from 
opening and attaining their proper size; besides 
which they are a great disfigurement to a collection 
of plants. 


Cattleya Lawrenceana.—We cultivate this Cattleya 
in the same heat as the Hast Indian plants, 
suspended near the glass in a stove, where there 
is but little shade, and where it appears to 
thrive well. When in bloom it is removed to 
the Cattleya-house, to be replaced in its old 
quarters when the flowers are past. In all pro- 
bability this Cattleya would do well at the warm end 
of an intermediate-house, but its wild habitat sug- 
gests the necessity of a little higher temperature, 
and it also requires to be shaded from the hottest 
sun in order to preserve its leaves of a good colour, 
which is a very essential point in the cultivation of 
Orchids. In the matter of potting, /it requires the 
same material as recommended for C. Mossi, viz., 
good fibrous peat mixed with a little spagnum moss, 
and with perfect drainage, as the plant requires a 
fair amount of water in the growing season ; but 
during rest very little will suffice, indeed just enough 
to keep the plants from shrivelling and in a healthy 
condition being all that is necessary ; and in spring, 
when the flowers begin to show, the plants will then 
be much benefited by a little extra water to encourage 
their blossoms to open. 


Batemanma Colleyi is a» dwarf, compact-growing 
plant, forming dark green bulbs about 2 inches high, 
and bearing similarly dark green leaves about 8 inches 
long. The flowers are of a curious form, borne 
upon short spikes, which spring from the sides of 
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the bulbs near their base, and which form a cluster 
round them ; sepals and petals purplish-brown, and 
the lip white, tinged with rose. Its flowering season 
is during the months of March and April, and the 
blossoms continue in beauty for a considerable time. 
This species is by no means difficult to cultivate ; 
it should be treated as a pot plant, and be well 
drained, the best materal we can recommend to 
plant it in being good fibrous peat and sphagnum 
moss. It should be elevated some 2 or 3 inches 
above the rim of the pot, and treated to the tempe- 
rature of the intermediate or Cattleya house. During 
the growing season a moderate amount of water is 
essential to its well-being, but during the dull days 
in winter a partial drying is equally necessary, while 
its resting must never extend to the shrivelling of its 
bulbs. If it is more convenient, this plant will grow 
equally well in a hanging basket; but we have 
suggested pot culture on account of its clustered 
flowers, which are seen to better advantage grown 
in this manner. 


LITHOSPERMUM GRAMINIFO- 
LIUM. 


Onty three of this section of Lithospermum— 
that is, hardy evergreens—are well known in cultiva- 
tion: L. prostratum, L.rosmarinifolium, and the sub- 
ject of our present note—the first and last being by 
far the most common,though we have several times seen 
the Rosemary-leaved species growing vigorously, and 
giving promise of a good alpine. LL. prostratum is a 
good plant for half-shady spots on the rockery, and 
when seen in large patches the intense blue of its 
charming flowers is exceedingly attractive, con- 
tinuing more or less in beauty from spring until 
autumn. The fault of losing the lower stem leaves 
so quickly, leaving bare unsightly patches here and 
there in the clumps, is a very bad one, as the task of 
renovating without lifting the whole is very difficult. 
L. graminifoliums (fig. 27) is entirely different in habit 
and aspect; it forms dense tufts of glaucous grass-like 
leaves, making a pretty picture in the alpine garden. 
It flowers May and June, and when well established 
gives little trouble, and produces its drooping 
bunches of sweet blue flowers in profusion. It is 
far from being easy to propagate; dividing the tufts 
is very dangerous, and must be done carefully. A 
native of Italy. Our illustration was taken from a 
plant kindly forwarded by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 


PLANT NOTES. 


COSTUS SPECIOSUS. 


Tue genus Costus is not much known in gardens, 
the only species to which any attention has been 
paid being C. igneus, which was distributed by Mons. 
Linden a few years ago. A plant of C. speciosus 
now in flower at Kew is handsome enough to be 
recommended as a stove flowering plant. It has 
stems 5 feet high, 1 inch in diameter, with the 
appearance of Bamboos, but succulent. The leaves 
are arranged spirally upon the stems, each leaf being 
I foot long and 5 inches wide, smooth, green above, 
soft downy beneath. The ‘flowers are in a compact; 
terminal head, each one being 24 inches long, 
tubular. and 14 inch across the mouth; the large 
lip-like petal has a crisped margin, snggestive of a 
Sobralia. There were four flowers open on one 
stem when we saw it, and there were a great number 
of buds to expand. The figure of this species in 
Roscoe’s Scitaminee gives a poor idea of the size 
and beauty of the plant. C. igneus is also in flower 
at Kew. W. W. [This plant and C. imperialis are 
effective as subtropicals, if due regard be paid to 
gradually inuring them to full exposure. Ep.] 


EIcHORNIA TRICOLOR, 


as grown at Kew, isa pretty stove aquatic, quite up 
to the standard of Limnocharis, Sagittaria, and the 
other Hichornias and Pontederias. It is nearly a 
yard high, and has large cordate shining green leayes ; 
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the flowers are in erect spikes, each one being an 

inch across, and a mixture of purple, red, and yellow. 

There is a large group of it in one of the corner beds 

in the Water Lily-house at Kew, which is, to our 

taste, as strikingly pretty as anything we have 

seen fora long time. This species is no doubt an - 
annual. 

NYMPHHA VOALEFOKA. 


This is one of M. Marliac’s introductions, presum- 
ably from Madagascar. It is evidently a white 
flowered form of the variable N. stellata, there being 
no difference between the two in any point except 
colour. <A plant of N. voalefoka, is now in flower in 
the Water Lily-house at Kew. N. Sturtevantii, N. 
tuberosa flavescens (N. Marliacea), and N. stellata 
rubra, as well as numerous other kinds, are also now 
flowering freely at Kew. W. W. 


ALLIUM PARCIFLORUM. 


I have in bloom a small bulb which is of suffi- 
ciently rare occurrence, according to Mr. Baker, of 
Kew—who kindly named it for me—to make it 
worth a record in your journal. It is Allium parci- 
florum, a native of Corsica, from whence it was sent 
to me. Mr. Baker says, “It is endemic in Corsica, 
and I have never seen it alive before. It has never 
been figured, and I am not aware it has ever been 
cultivated in England.” Rev. A. Rawson, Winder- 
mere, 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


——= 


APPLE WHITE PARADISE. 


Waite welcoming new varieties of fruits, do not 
let us, in our zeal, discard old varieties till we have 
thoroughly proved their inferiority. This season, 
when one looks upon trees of approved kinds with 
hardly a bushel on them, this Apple, the White 
Paradise, or Lady’s Finger, or Ege Apple, turns out 
to be a good one; it always bears, and is in season 
all through the winter. We have several trees here 
with a fine crop, and I need not say how useful they 
will be this year. Many people, probably, will not 
thank me for raking up this old kind when there are 
better to be had, but we cannot do without such as 
this to fall back upon in adverse seasons or exposed 
situations. Our garden here is 400 feet above sea- 
level, on a ridge, and is very exposed, and hardy 
kinds are very essential. I understand that White 
Paradise grows in Scotland. We were all surprised 
at the last Apple Congress when King of the Pippins 
stood at the top of the class with the highest num- 
ber of marks; but it no doubt was its hardiness, and 
general bearing qualities, which gained it this dis- 
tinction. Another Apple not nearly sufficiently 
grown is Galway Pippin. J. Rust, Hridge Castle. 


GRASS EXPERIMENTS. 


By the courtesy of Messrs. Sutton, we visited 
in the course of the summer, their extensive seed 
trial grounds at Reading, which comprise some 
quarter of a million illustrations on agricultural and 
horticultural productions. Those to which we 
devoted especial attention on this occasion were the 
grass experiments. 

The first series comprised 150 varieties of grasses, 
ninety-nine of which are British species ; these were 
grown in small plots side by side under exactly similar 
treatment, for the purpose of testing both their 
durability and suitability for permanent or temporary 
pastures. 

Several of the varieties are of German origin, and 
promise eventually to be a great acquisition to the 
English cattle-grazier. Perhaps one of the most 
marked of these is Alopecurus nigricans, a later variety 
of Fox-tail grass than Alopecurus pratensis, which 
although extremely valuable where an early bite is 
required, yet when left for hay is frequently past 
its best when the other grasses are ready.. A. nigri- 
cans has a more leafy habit, is taller in foliage, and 
better adapted for general pasturage. 
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The next we noticed was Agrostis valgaris var. 
nigra, a, valuable variety with abundance of good 
foliage, promising to give a remunerative amount of 
hay, and excellent for feeding. 

Our ordinary Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet 
Vernal grass) is nowhere considered a very valuable 
variety for hay, notwithstanding the delicate aroma it 
imparts to the hay-rick, for it gives but a thin and 
scanty crop, and the seeds are most frequently shed 
before the crop is cut. Messrs. Sutton are, how- 
ever, trying their skill upon a later and more pro- 
mising variety of this grass, having much broader and 
more robust and abundant foliage, with flowering- 
spikes nearly 3 inches in length. 

One of the most important items for the conside- 
ration of farmers is the time of cutting their grasses. 


some new pastures is doubtless traceable to grave 
faults in the prescription of the grasses sown, and to 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable data upon this 
point. Six beds have been laid down, which are 
now of three years’ standing. 

In three plots the mixture included 6 lb. of 
Lolium perenne (Rye grass) and 2 lb. of Dactylis 
glomerata (Cock’s-foot). 

In the other three plots the mixture included 
6 lb. of Dactylis glomerata (Cock’s-foot), but no Rye- 
grass, and it is a significant fact that, in each case 
when Lolium formed part of the g-ass-seeds sown, 
the herbage is superior, containing a larger proportion 
of clovers, while Dactylis and the Fescue grasses 
are now a distinct feature of the plots, whereas on 
those where Lolium was excluded, Cock’s-foot and 


Vic, 27.—.1THOSPERMUM GRAMINIFOLTUM :’ HARDY PERENNIAL: FLOWERS DEEP BLUE. 


This, of course, must always vary in different 
localities and in different seasons, but from numerous 
experiments made in the trial grounds of Messrs. 
Sutton, it is found that the best hay is made from 
grass just before the flower-heads have begun to turn 
colour. At this period also many of the varieties 
have been found to contain nearly double the 
quantity of nutritive matter than after they have 
shed their seeds. 

The next series were arranged forthe purpose of test- 
ing the comparative value of sowing grass seeds with 
or without a corn crop, the grain selected being Oats. 
The present season is the third after laying down, 
and the total weight of hay in each case has been 
much the larger, and the quality of the herbage better 
without than with a corn crop, as many of the finer 
grasses and clovers were driven out by the exhausting 
character of the Oats. 

One prevalent cause of the early deterioration of 


(SEE P. 236.) 


the better quality of grasses have almost died out. 
This is a matter of great importance, and the 
inference to be drawn from these experiments is, 
that Rye-grass fosters the growth of other varieties, 
and aids the general progress and development of 
those grasses which are slow in coming to maturity, 


EXPERIMENTS with Manourres ON PERMANENT AND 
Temporary Pastures. 


This branch of agricultural practice has within 
recent years occupied a considerable share of the 
attention of both proprietors and tenant farmers ; 
and although much knowledge upon the subject has 
been gained by the elaborate grass experiments of Sir 
J. B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gilbert at Rotham- 
sted, yet there is much to be learnt, and great 
need for improvement in our meadows and pastures. 

For the purpose, therefore, of ascertaining by actual 
trial what manures were best for such poor land as that 


surrounding the residence of Mr. Martin J. Sutton, 
he by the aid of Dr. J. Voelcker inaugurated a series 
of experiments on six grass fields at Dyson’s Wood, 
Oxfordshire, with such quantities and combinations 
of manures as might be reasonably applied in ordi- 
nary agricultural operations, and such as any grass- 
land farmer might be expected to be willing to go 
to the expense of in the event of their proving 
successful. 

The present is the third year of the investigations, 
and the lessons taught may be briefly summarised as 
follows :-— 

1. The absence of manure means corresponding 
absence of leaf, and concurrently the early maturity 
of flower-heads. 

2. The quicker action of nitrate of soda as com- 
pared with sulphate of ammonia. 

3. The stimulating effect of ammonium salts upon 
Cock’s-foot grass, this species yielding, when so 
manured, from 80 to 90 per cent. of the total herbage. 

4. The suitability of gypsum as a manure for 
maintaining a Clover plant. 

5. The lasting effects of muriate of potash and bone 
manures contributing largely to the successful 
growth of bottom grass and Clovers. 

6. The evanescent action of guano on such porous 
soils as some of those at Dyson. 

7. The phosphates of coprolites are more readily 
taken up by the mixed herbage of grass land than are 
pe phosphates of basic cinder. John J. Willis, Harp- 
enden. 


COLONIAL NOTES. 


Se SS 


ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY OF QUEENS- 
LAND. 


A Boranicat Museum has been erected at Brisbane 
intended for the display of specimens of economic 
botany and illustrations of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. The garden under the management of Mr. 
Soutter is well stocked, and the distribution of useful 
and ornamental plants has been carried on successfully, 
not fewer than 17,000 plants having been distributed 
to members. 

The maximum shade temperature was in February 
92°°6; the minimum temperature 37°°4 in August. 
The rainfall of the year amounted to 81 inches, 23'3 
of which fell in January, while in June little more 
than a tenth of an inch was measured. 


JAMAICA. 


The Bulletin of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, 
for June, under the editorship Mr. Fawcett, contains 
full reports on Annatto-culture and Sugar-boiling. 
The Director remarks that the Kew Bulletin will be 
found indispensable by tropical agriculturists. 


Cotp WearHer 1n Narat. 


On the night of May 23 we experienced a sharp 
frost—I noted 2°, an amount rather uncommon for 
this locality, which is 2300 feet above the sea. 
The effects on a few plants in an open exposed situa- 
tion are noted as under :— 


Leaves Blackenel. Untouched, 


Cyrtanthus 
flower 
Cape bulbs (Babianas, Free- 

sias, Ornithogalum, Ixia, 
Sparaxis, Nerine), in leaf 
Gerbera Jamesoni, in flower 
Habrothamnus elegans, do. 
Heliotrope, do. 
Lachenalia tricolor, do. 


Bananas Mackenii, in 
Brugmansia suaveolens 
French Beans 

Ficus natalensis 
Caladium esculentum 
Hydrangea hortensis 
Leonotis leonurus 


Physalis edulis = 5 
Poinsettia pulcherrima, do. 
Sweet Potato Salvia Van Houttei, do. 
Tomatos Solanum jasminoides, do. 
Tuberoses Tecoma venusta, do. 


Tea Roses, do, 

In a wet low-lying place a few miles from here, 
much more cold was felt—not less than 3° to 5°. 
Crinum capense, which grows thereabouts, was 
quite safe, dormant underground. The cold snap 
was accompanied by a dry raging north-west 
wind coming from the snow-covered Drakensberg 
Mountains, 80 miles away. Poinsettia pulcherrima 
bore wind and frost well, and now (second week in 
July) it is still perfect in leaf and flower. ‘The soil 


’ everywhere is ankle deep in dust, hardly any rain 


having fallen in Natal since March. The total rain- 
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fall in Maritzburg for May was the 98th part of an 
inch. Contrast this with the 15 inches which fell 
during May close to Cape Town, and one sees the 
chief cause of the vast difference between the flora 
of Eastern and Western South Africa. R. W. Adlam, 
Maritzburg, Natal. 

Narat Prants. 


It is always pleasant to see your Natal corre- 
spondent’s jottings, especially when he covers new 
ground. In the friendliest way, however, I must 
take exception to his comparative lists of local 
representative plants on p. 649, vol. iii. ord 
ser. as containing errors of plant distribution. 
Metalasia muricata covers acres of the Cape 
flats, and is common all along the littoral slope; 
Protea cynaroides isa Table Mountain plant, and 
runs right up into the Katberg region; Struthiola 
ovata is common in Stellenbosch. and Caledon, and 
Selago corymbosa is to be met with everywhere, 
west and east. ‘These, then, will by no means do for 
a local Grahamstown list. Then of those assigned 
to Maritzburg, the Clerodendron is also a Kowie 
plant within 30 miles of Grahamstown ; Disa poly- 
gonoides and Ochna atropurpurea both grow plen- 
tifully at Grahamstown; Pentanisia, a Katberg 
plant, runs west to the Bedford Mountain; and 
Stobcea speciosa further still—to Boschberg and 
Bruintjeshoogte. To the list of typical plants of the 
extreme south-west—say, Cape Town—there need be 
no demur. Nearly the whole question of difference 
between the west South African and east South 
African floras lies in the monsoon character of the 
rainfall—winter rain in the former, summer rain in 
the latter—and the two different! oceanic currents 
which wash the respective coasts. The derivation 
of the two floras is another matter. The prefaces to 
Ernest Meyer's Commentaries on Drege’s Distributed 
Plants and the Documente with Mr. Bolus’ sketch 
of Cape plant-geography in the Cape official Hand- 
book, will be the best guides to differences in the two 
sides of this end of this continent, and their bearing 
on horticultural matters may be readily inferred. 
C. B.S. 

Samnn Lucra. 

We have received the first annual report of the 
newly formed Botanic Garden in this island. Mr. 
Gray has made a good commencement, and is 
already in a position to supply planters with Cacao, 
Coffee, Nutmegs, Vanilla, and other tropical plants. 
It appears that Saint Lucia has heretofore imported 
Coffee from Jamaica which might be grown on the 
island equally well. 


Cryton Tea, &c. 


From Dr. Trimen’s annual report we learn that 
Tea has become the leading industry of the colony, 
180,000 acres being occupied with its culture. 
Coffee has declined in proportion as Tea has ex- 
tended. Cinchona bark is also very largely exported, 
though the low price obtained renders it now un- 
profitable. Indian Rubber trees (Hevea brasiliensis) 
haye produced seed freely in the island. 


Cincuona 1n Inpria. 


A “resolution” of the Financial Department, 
signed by the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
gives a succinct account of the introduction of the 
Cinchona into India, and of the progress of the 
cultivation of the tree. The discovery of the value 
of cinchonidine, and of cinchonin, as febrifuges of 
equal value with quinine, is also mentioned, and 
credit claimed, and justly, for the preparation of 
‘“‘Cinchona febrifuge,” a powder which contains the 
three alkaloids of red bark mixed in the proportions 
in which they naturally occur in the bark. The 
document closes with a well-earned tribute to Dr. 
King and Mr. Gammie. 


Nova ScoTiAn ApPLES.—The Canadian cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Jowrnal of Commerce 
writes :—“ Apple growers in Nova Scotia say that the 
maturing crop will be the largest and best that they 
have had for many years. August Pippins are early 
in the market.” 
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HARDY FLOWERS FROM HOL- 
LAND. 

Mr. C. J. yan Tusercen, jun., has sent me another 
box of hardy plants from his garden, comprising 
a selection of Lilies and a few other choice flowers. 
The most important are the best forms of L. longi- 
florum. The varieties Harrisii and Wilsoni do not 
differ in the size or form of the flowers, both pro- 
ducing flowers 7 inches in length, and of great 
purity; L. longiforum Takesimx has flowers of 
great substance, of large size, but an inch shorter 
than the two first-named; LL. tigrinum splendens 
and the double-flowered form are in capital condi- 
tion. A handsome spike of L. Leichtlinii is also sent ; 
it is so like the flowers L. tigrinum group in form that 
it might be classed as a yellow variety of that fine 
species. This is one of Messrs. Veitch’s introduc- 
tions from Japan, sent with L. auratum, and was 
first flowered by them in July, 1867, and named by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in honour of M. Max Leichtlin, 
of Carlsruhe. Mr. G. F. Wilson has produced some 
handsome examples of it. There is also sent an 
immense spike of L. superbum with no fewer than 
nineteen flowers. It is the true superbum, but this 
species varies much in the density of the numerous 
black spots on the petals. It is known by its ivory- 
white bulbs. 

Mr. van Tubergen has sent Calochortus flowers and 
another species. ‘These with us are excellent pot 
plants, but they seem to do well in the light sandy soil 
of Holland. Also a fine head of Tritoma corallina, a 
small flowered pretty species ; and two forms of Mont- 
bretia, viz., M. Pottsii with slender spikes of orange- 
red flowers, which I see are described as crimson- 
scariet in a list before me; and M. crocosmizfiora, 
with much larger flowers. These are handsome 
herbaceous plants ; grand examples are to be seen 
in a shady peat border at Glasnevin near Dublin. 

Calla (Richardia) melanoleuca, with pale yellow 
flowers, and a black centre, is a striking plant. A 
few other hardy flowers are sent, the whole of them 
exemplifying the value of hardy flowering plants in 
August. In our own garden we have some of the 
foregoing in flower, and also the crimson and purple 
Monardas, which are always striking objects in the 
herbaceous border in August, and are of easy 
cultivation. J. Douglas. 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


— 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 


NEVER, perhaps, were these seen in finer condition 
than this year, the frequent heavy rains and cool 
weather having suited them. The earliest to bloom 
are those of the suffruticosa section, but the most 
stately and effective for border work are those 
selected and raised from North American species, 
which come in later, and are most valuable in pro- 
ducing a display all through the autumn, when their 
varied and brilliant colours are exceedingly telling. 

The most suitable place for these latter is imme- 
diately in the foreground of shrubs or at the backs 
of borders; but it should be borne in mind that 
wherever planted they must be free from the roots 
of trees for the Phloxes to do any good, as, besides 
requiring all the moisture they can get, they need 
rich soil, and always look poor and poverty-stricken 
when they are robbed. This being so, any intended 
for special purposes, such as for show, or to produce 
large heads, are best treated in rows in a part of 
the garden by themselves, where they are handy 
for water and can be attended to easily and have 
liberal supplies of liquid-manure as soon as they be- 
gin to show bloom. In preparing for them, dig out 
a trench as if for Celery, by throwing out the top 
spit and working in below a liberal dressing of rotten 
dung, when after filling up the trench to nearly the 
original level, the plants may be planted. Although 
the proper time to do this is in the spring, it may be 
effected during the autumn, as soon as the flower- 
heads fall or die off, when the stems may be cut 


away, and the crowns divided, and each portion will 
grow. Cuttings also strike freely, if made from the 
young shoots. and these may be pulled off with roots ; 
obtained in which way, or from cuttings, plants 
produce finer heads of bloom. To get the cuttings 
to root, all that is necessary is to put them in in 
sharp sandy soil, under a hand-light in any shady 
position; or the striking may be expedited by giving 
a little heat ina frame. Herbaceous Phloxes also 
seed freely and produce much variety when raised 
in that, but to have any really good, seed should be 
saved from the very best kinds, and gathered imme- 
diately it is ripe, which is also the right time for 
sowing. This may be done in boxes or pans, filled 
with fine sharp sandy soil, and if these are then stood 
in awarm pit or frame, and the soil kept properly moist, 
the plants will soon appear, and directly they are large 
enough to handle they should be picked off in pots 
or pans, similarly prepared, and then placed close 
up to the glass, in a cold frame, for the winter. 
Some of the leading nurserymen make a specialty of 
the Phloxes referred to, and those who would start 
well with them ought to get a dozen or two of the 
finest-named sorts, as much improvement has been 
effected in them of late years; and if the selection 
is to be left to the growers satisfaction is almost 
sure to be given. J. 8. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


=—— —— 


PANCRATIUM CARIBAIUM. 


Tus distinct and beautiful Pancratium from the 
West Indies, has pure white and very fragrant 
flowers, and should be grown by every body in pos- 
session of a plant stove. It is increased by offsets 
potted up in sandy loam, and grown in the ordinary 
way, giving water when necessary during the grow- 
ing season, and keeping the foliage free from the 
attacks of thrips. Strong flowering bulbs may be ob- 
tained from the leading plant nurserymen at from 
2s. 61.to 3s. 6d. each in the autumn, which being 
potted in efficiently crocked 6-inch pots in—as 
already stated—good sandy loam, and treated as indi- 
cated, will Hower next year. This is a grand decorative 
plant; the individual flowers are also very useful 
for bouquet meking as they wire well. Liberal 
applications of tepid liquid-manure being given at 
the roots while the plants are gowing, will conduce 
to the production of finer flowers than would other- 
wise be secured. 


SANCHEZIA NOBILIS VARIEGATA, 


Cuttings of the young growths of this very useful 
decorative plant, taken off any time during the 
spring, summer, and autumn months, inserted in 
small pots filled with sandy soil, placed in heat, and 
watered, will soon root. They should afterwards 
be potted singly into 3-inch pots in a mixture of peat 
and light sandy loam, watered, and returned to heat, 
placing them near to the glass and keeping them 
supplied with moisture at the roots and overhead 
when necessary. The deep green midrib and bright 
red yeins of the Croton-like leaves of this plant 
render it a very suitable subject for table work, &c. 
H, W. Ward. 


CorEopsiIs LANCEOLATA. 


The annual varieties of Coreopsis are pretty well 
known and much grown in gardens, but good as 
they are they are far exceeded in usefulness by some 
of the perennial kinds, one of the best of which is C. 
lanceolata, which I had the pleasure of seeing the 
other day in full beauty, in Mr. Thomson’s seed 
grounds, at Ipswich. The plants there were in rows, 
forming a large group or bed, and were a mass of 
bloom, the individual flowers being about the size of 
a five-shilling piece, and of a rich shade of satiny 
yellow. There is another species of Coreopsis 
closely resembling this, named C. auriculata, and 
both are highly desirsble for planting in the her- 
baceous border, where they would be sure to make a 
grand show. Both of these kinds seed profusely and 
may readily be increased in that way, or by division, 
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as they spread quickly and send upa great number 
of stems. Like most perennials or herbaceous plants 
they delight inrich deep soil, and succeed best where 
they can have plenty of moisture. 


MonTBRETIA CROCOSMIFLORA. 


This is a beautiful Iridaceous plant, much too 
seldom seen in gardens, and is a much brighter and 
finer kind than the better known M. Pottsi, as it has 
considerably larger flowers of a more brilliant hue, 
partaking of the colour of the last named and Tritonia 
aurea, from both of which the plant has been raised ; 
and it ought, like the latter, to be sufficiently hardy 
to stand the winter if planted in a sheltered spot 
out-of-doors, as in a border under the foot ofa wall 
the Tritonia does remarkably well with us, and 
affords scores of spikes for cutting. 

The habit of Montbretia crocosmiflora is spreading, 
and the plant has leaves very like those of the 
Gladiolus, and the flowers are borne on stout branch- 
ing stems, in the same way as those of the Tritonia. 
The soil most suitable for growing the Montbretia is 
a rich deep sandy loam, in which the creeping roots 
run and spread freely, and if left out for the winter 
it is advisable to protect by laying a few inches of 
leaf-mould over the bed. If grown in pots the same 
treatment required for the Tritonia aurea will be 
found the most suitable, and that is to stand the 
plants out in the open during summer, as under 
glass they are apt to suffer through red-spider 
attacking the foliage. J. S. 


FELIXSTOWE. 


[See SuppLeMENTARY SHEET. ] 


Ler those in search of a sensation betake them- 
selves to the town of Ipswich in early June, and 
then avail themselves of the branch railway to Felix- 
stowe. They will not have gone far before they find 
themselves traversing immense Gorse-covered com- 
mons, so radiant with glowing colour, so heavy with 
rich perfume, that there is no difficulty in realising 
the statement made, that Linneus, astounded at the 
sight, rendered thanks to God at the prospect of an 
English common. Dull, indeed, must he be who 
could pass unmoved such a sight as that of these 
extensive commons when ablaze with Gorse-blossom. 

That is sensation number one, only to enjoy it to 
the full you must be there almost to the day. We 
passed those same commons only a few days later to 
find their radiance wonderful indeed, but perceptibly 
less than before, and the rich full golden hue of the 
Gorse giving place to the thinner, paler, more trans- 
lucent yellow of the Broom. A few minutes more 
and the train passes through the Orwell woods—- 
another sensation for the tired eyes of a cockney— 
and then, emerging from these woods, the train 
comes to a halt at Felixstowe. Whata place! Did 
ever heart sink lower than ours at the first sight of 
this dull, dreary, dusty place, with apparently all the 
horrors of a place of seaside lodgings without any 
of its advantages. The “shatterydan,” guiltless of 
paint and never cleaned, and the raw-boned steeds, 
looked appropriate certainly, but not alluring, 
However, the animals moved along at a pace far 
from consistent with their woebegone appearance, 
and just as we were wondering where we were going 
to, and how much further off our goal could be, a 
gleam of many-tinted colour glinted through the 
trees, contrasting exquisitely with the soft tender 
hues of the foliage, a cosy-looking hotel oped its 
hospitable gates, and we were taking our rest in the 
hostelry presided over by Mr. Quilter, whose taste 
as a gardener was known to us before, and whose 
skill as a caterer we found to be on a par with his 
love of gardening. It is astonishing how quickly the 
charms of that comfortable place made us forget 
the depressing impressions caused by our first descent 
upon the sand dunes. <A very short time and we 
found ourselves purring with content and saying that 
it wasn’t such a bad place after all. We would sleep 
upon it, and decide in the morning. And decide 
we did, our decision being in no slight measure 


influenced by the pretty garden, a portion of which 
is shown in our illustration. There are, as we soon 
found, all sorts of attractions at Felixstowe for the 
geologist and those fund of natural history and 
bracing air—red cliffs so crammed full of fossils that 
a penknife’s blade is all too thick to pass between 
shell and shell. Besides, there isa sort of curious 
Hibernicism about the whelk-shells of the Crag (Fusus 
contrarius). They are many of them left-handed, and 
this deviation from the ordinary course of things 
fits in well with the holiday topsy-turvy spirit and 
the desire to cease, for a time at least, the daily right- 
handed routine. Then there are the golf links withina 
walk, and the sand-hills and the miles of sea-coast, all 
so full of varied interest to the botanist. Not far off is 
Harwich, quaint and Dutch-like except in its dirt, 
and there is the shipping and the ride up the Orwell, 
and the charming park of Wolverston, and the 
glorious woods of Orwell, and much besides that it 
would not be in place to mention here. 


The spring garden which attracted so much of our 
attention is of large dimensions. Trees and grass 
and the softness of the well-blended colours take off 
from the formal regularity which otherwise might 
be objectionable, and constitute a picture, the charms 
of which frequent inspection only served to enhance, 
The photograph, taken when the trees were still 
leafless, shows the general plan to consist of a 
semicircle of triangular beds, with a central 
grass-plot, while the boundaries of the garden are 
backed up with trees and shrubbery borders, with 
lines of spring flowers in front. Here are some of 
the combinations seen in these triangular beds—a 
groundwork of blue Myosotis dotted with white Tulips, 
surrounded by a band of white Arabis, and then by 
a similar band of Silene pendula, with a Box edging 
as an outermost boundary. In another triangle the 
groundwork was a mass of purple Aubrietia, in the 
centre of which was a circle, consisting of Silene 
pendula, dotted with Hyacinths, and edged with 
Golden Feather. In each corner of the triangle 
were smaller triangles, filled like the central circle. 


These illustrations may suffice to indicate the 
contents of the beds as we saw them. Crocuses had 
had their day, Wallflowers and Daffodils were going 
off, Hyacinths were on the wane, and Tulips were 
coming on, while very shortly the bulbs and spring 
plants would be removed, and Tropxolums, Pelargo- 
niums of varied hue and many banded foliage would 
take their place—the edging of Thrift, or Box,Euony- 
musor dwarf Lasender remaining as a permanent bor- 
der. Within the sheltering trees is a belt of shrubs, 
faced with a wide herbaceous border, rich in variety, 
and so contrived as to ensure something attractive at 
all seasons ; thus, at the back were giant Ferulas, and 
then in successive order, according to height, Trito- 
mas, Rockets, Irises, Golden Euonymus, Poet’s Nar- 
cissus, white Marguerites, Wallflowers, Asters, 
white Pinks, Tulips, white Arabis, Myosotis, Silene 
pendula, &c. From this admixture it will be seen 
that there can be scarcely a day in the year without 
flowers of some sort. When one is notin bloom 
another is, the garden being sheltered, and the 
climate, despite its being on the east coast, decidedly 
mild, for are not standard Fig trees to be seen in the 
gardens as if they were at Worthing? and do not 
Felixstowe Figs carry the day before them at the 
autumn shows in the neighbourhood? Besides this 
dressed garden, Mr. Quilter has another, in which a 
central rockery affords a home for all sorts of inter- 
esting plants, while the well-cropped, well-tilled 
kitchen gardens attest the presence of a master in 
the art. 

A few minutes’ walk, and the fine residence of Mr. 
Cobbold is reached. Almost in the sea there is a 
garden in course of formation, and all the more in- 
teresting on that account. Shelter from wind is the 
great desideratum ; this provided, the sea air brings a 
colour to the petal that is a wonder to those familiar 
with tamer hues inland. The deep violet of the 
Stocks made one realise how the old Greeks saw the 
face of their purple heavens reflected in these flowers. 
One charming part of the garden will consist 
of a circle or half-circle of rockwork sur- 


rounding a grass-plot, with a bed of Roses, and 
Carnations in the centre. The rockwork faces to 
landward, so that the plants are sheltered from the 
fierce blasts, and nestling under the rocks will 
blossom into beauty. 

A semi-circular range of houses is in course of 
erection, and in front is a tennis-lawn, with a foun- 
tain in the centre, and Rose beds and low rockeries 
here and there. This bids fair to be very beautiful 
when “that dreadful wireworm” shall have ceased 
to revel in the unwonted feast produced by the 
breaking up of the ground. 

Close behind the sea wall is another rockery of 
Pulham’s construction, with a trickling stream edged 
by Bamboos and Ferns, and destined to be the home 
of numerous plants suitable to the spot. Ever- 
green Oaks and Tamarisks attain large sizes here; 
while nothing can exceed the depth of colour of the 
Trises, Wallflowers, and Stocks. There may be a 
pretty fierce struggle for existence—there must be 
on the sloping bank facing the sea—but the victors 
at any rate celebrate their triumph with colours 
before which the banners and flags of a popular 
festival look dull and muddy indeed in comparison. 
To conclude, Felixstowe is not the dreary place it 
looks, and the Bath Hotel is the very place for those 
who like quiet and comfort with something to in- 
terest and attract, and a pretty garden to rest in. 


LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS. 


For greenhouse decoration this plant (fig. 28) ismost 
useful, andconsidering the beauty of its violet coloured 
flowers, and the length of time they remain in perfec- 
tion it deserves more general attention than it receives 
from those who have to keep upa display of flowering 
pot plants throughout the year. The plant, when 
well grown, always excites attention and admiration, 
but still it is far from being new, as it was intro- 
duced into this country in 1835 from Mexico, and it 
is, therefore, a matter of wonder that it is not more 
common in cultivation. Many say that it is rather 
a difficult plant to succeed with, but ordinary atten- 
tion ensures good results. In an article before me 
it is stated that the above plant is “capable of 
acquiring a circumference of 7 or § feet and a height 
of 3 feet above the rim of the pot, and of simulta- 
neously exhibiting upwards of 400 flowers either in 
actual expansion or in different stages of bud.” Of 
course specimens of such dimensions could only be 
acquired by stopping the plants, but our plan is to 
let them grow up without pinching them, and by so 
doing gain useful sized plants with good heads of 
flowers. 

Seeds should be sown in February in heat, and as 
they are small should not be covered, placing a piece 
of glass on the pot shaded with paper until the seed- 
lings are somewhat advanced. Finely broken crocks 
or charcoal should be mixed with the soil, as they 
are apt to damp off should the water not be able to 
pass away freely. As soon as they are ready to 
handle they should be pricked off into pans or small 
pots, employing a porous compost of loam, leaf-soil, 
sand, with some broken crocks and charcoal, still 
keeping them in a warm house near the glass ina 
shady quarter. When established they should be 
removed to a pit, or like structure, with an interme- 
diate temperature, keeping them as near the glass 
as possible ; shift them on as soon as they require it, 
and during the brightest and warmest months they 
can be removed into a cool frame, which will give 
them strength to stand over the winter, and prevent 
them becoming spindly and drawn. In January or 
February they should be shifted on into 48-pots, 
using good strong yellow loam mixed with some 
good sharp sand and broken crock. During the 
winter months they must be placed in warmer 
quarters than a cold frame—a minimum temperature 
of 50° is suitable. The strongest plants as time 
and growth proceeds may be potted in 24's, while the 
smaller ones of the batch will be satisfied with 
smaller pots. A close, stuffy atmosphere should at 
all times be avoided. When the flowers show signs 
of expanding, the pots may be removed to a cooler 
structure, where they will last for a long time in 
perfection. 

L. glaucophyllus is another species now in flower, 
the flowers of which are much smaller than the 
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Fic, 28,—1isIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS : 


above, and do not expand fully’; the growth is long 
and straggling, and it is far from ,being a desirable 
pot plant. 

L. princeps—This, according to descriptions, is 
the cream of the genus, which numbers something 
like a hundred species, but only a small number are 
in cultivation. W. Harrow, Botanic Garden, Cain- 
bridge. 


FORESTRY. 


os 


Frncres.—Fences of every kind, gates, and stiles, 
should now be made perfectly secure against the 
inroads of cattle, particularly such as border planta- 
tions, as when tortured by flies, farm stock naturally 
seek the most shady recess for comfort and repose. 
Hedging can now be carried on with freedom, oper- 
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GREENHOUSE PERENNIAL : FLOWERS PURPLE, 


ating on the Privet, Yew, and Box first, afterwards 
on the Holly, Thorn, Hornbeam, and Beech. 

With the recent unusually wet weather, water- 
courses of all kinds will require an occasional look to, 
and all accumulations of twigs, leaves, and grass, col- 
lected and removed from their channel; the mouths 
of closed drains must likewise receive constant atten- 
tion, and this is work well done, for the expense of 
opening and dislodging obstructions from these is 
frequently an item of no mean importance. 

Gratings alongside roads and bye-paths should 
have all accumulations of débris removed therefrom 


after each spate, else the roads become flooded, and | 


sand and dirt get washed thereon. 

As soon as the corn and hay crops are removed 
from the fields, hedgerow trees may, where neces- 
sary, be pruned, or taken away altogether. A fair 
quantity of hedgerow timber is highly beneficial to 
lands under culture, but a superfluity is an eyil with 
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which, unfortunately, the British farmer is too well 
acquainted. In removing hedgerow trees, grubbing 
out is far preferable to cutting over the stem at 
ground level, and this not only for the extra gain of 
land, but on account of the damage inflicted by 
stumps in the ground to the various farming imple- 
ments. A. D. Webster, Holwood Park, Kent. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


————— 


Brconras.—For winter flowering many of the 
shrubby species are very useful, being graceful in 
appearance, with flowers varying from red, rose, or 
pink, to pure white—rarely yellow, as in B. pris- 
matocarpa, a small African species, which only grows 
to a few inches in height, but which, thickly planted 
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in shallow pans or pots filled with a rich gritty 
compost, and kept close up to the glass in a moderate 
stove temperature, makes chaste little cushion-like 
masses somewhat of the habit of Nertera de- 
pressa. For general purposes larger growing species 
are required, and of the many species now introduced 
we have found the following selection the most use- 
ful :—B. ascotensis, B. insignis, and the variety know- 
sleyana, all free-growing,'and of branching habit, with 
pale red, pendant flowers, produced towards the ends 
of the branches. In favourable localities these sorts 
are frequently planted outside in summer and lifted 
about this time—or before there is the least danger 
from frost—and potted on for winter-flowering, when 
if kept in a rather close house until established, 
strong plants are obtained at a small expenditure 
of labour. B. digswelliana and B. Sandersoni 
are similar to the preceding, but dwarfer and 
neater, usually growing from 1 to 14 feet high. The 
plants ofthe first named group are usually about 1 foot 
taller. These and succession plants of the others 
should now be placed in 5—6-inch flowering-pots. If 
the stock for the coming season is deficient, it may 
still be increased with a fair chance of success, but 
at this late period of the season large pieces should 
be selected for cuttings inserting several of them in 
60's, and kept in a close growing temperature until 
rooted, which will be in two or three weeks. Gradu- 
ally give more air, and pot on without singling out 
the cuttings ; these will make a capital succession. 
B. odorata has cvmes of fragrant white flowers, and 
B. nitida, a similar plant, has pinkish-white 
flowers. Both are well known species, but unless 
the plants are old they are rather too straggling in 
habit for pot culture; however, they do admirably 
when planted out against a wall or pillar where they 
can obtain support. Of similar habit but dwarfer is 
the crimson-flowered species, Lynchiana. B. manicata 
and B. Berkeleyi, which have short, thick, fleshy 
stems, and large oblique leaves, are both good spring 
flowering sorts, and quite distinct from any of the 
preceding. Manicata, with its long-stalked cymes 
of pinkish-white flowers, is useful for cutting pur- 
poses. B. Berkeleyi has rose-coloured flowers which 
are larger than the former. B. semperflorens is a 
dwarf white-flowered species, which, by sowing seeds at 
various times, may be had in flower nearly the whole 
year. There are also several of the ornamental 
foliaged sorts which flower during winter and 
early spring, such as 8B. erecta multiflora, 
with its salmon-coloured flowers and reddish 
bronzed foliage—a telling subject in a young state. 
B. gogoensis, with its almost round peltate leaves, 
of a lustrous green on the upper, and claret-red on 
the under-side, and flowering similarly to manicata. 
B. peltata has leaves which are covered with a 
dense silvery furfuraceous matter. It should be 
rested during the summer. There is only one species 
of Begonia of a deciduous and tuberous nature, B. 
socotrana which is naturally a winter-flowering 
plant, and when well done stands unrivalled. Itisof 
dwarf habit, and produces many-flowered cymes of 
rose-coloured flowers, which are thrown well up 
above the leaves. I, Ross, Pendell Court. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


CurysaANTHEMUMS.—Plants growingin open borders, 
as well as those against walls, have now arrived at 
that stage of their growth when one of two questions 
must be decided upon, viz., whether quality or quan- 
tity of bloom is desired, for it is useless to expect 
both on the same plant, and one must be sacrificed 
to the other whichever it may be. The majority of 
late-flowering varieties are now showing what in 
Chrysanthemum parlance is called the “crown” bud, 
and this is the one which must be secured if large 
flowers of good quality are wanted. Each bud will 
be found to be surrounded by three or four leaf or 
growth shoots; these must be taken out with a 
pointed stick or penknife as soon as practicable, and 
also all lateral shoots that may be pushing forth from 
the exils of the leaves on the main stems. If quan- 
tities of flowers is the object the young shoots must be 
allowed to take their own course till they form the 
“terminal” bud, which will show itself in about a 
month hence. Plants intended for lifting at a later 
period, and for flowering under glass, had better be 
cut round with a spade, about a foot from the stools, 
towards the middle of the month ; they will thereby 
be in better condition for potting when the proper 
time arrives, and will possess more leaves when in 
flower than they would under the reverse treatment, 


Keep the shoots well tied in, and after the flower- 
buds are formed water occasionally with liquid 
Manure or soot-water, but be careful not to use 
the last named of too great strength or injurious 
results will follow. Should mildew have made its 
appearance adopt remedial means without farther 
delay; keep also a sharp look-out for earwigs. 


Roses.—Cuttings that were put into pots and placed 
in warm frames in July are well-rooted by this time 
where they have been properly attended to, and if 
they have not already been potted off into 35-inch 
pots no time should be lost in doing so, Use for 
this purpose three parts turfy loam, one of leaf- 
mould with a little manure from an old hotbed and 
silver-sand added thereto, returning them to the 
frames in which they have been rooted for the 
present, and keep them shaded from bright sunshine 
for a few days afterwards. Pay close attention to 
Banksian and other free-growing Roses against walls, 
keeping them tied-in as fast as growth is made, and 
adopting remedies to check the spread of mildew on 
all Tea-scented varieties. 


Pinks.—Rooted cuttings ought now to be planted 
out in their permanent quarters, assuming they have 
been properly hardened off; and if the soil is poor, 
dig in a little rotten manure, and a dressing of leaf- 
mould or sifted cinder-ashes, where it is of a clayey 
nature. If in + feet beds, plant three rows, allowing 
a space of from 12 to 15 inches each way. J. 
Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


Garnertnc Frvuir.— Peaches and Nectarines 
should be looked over on alternate days, and fruits 
of the first-named should be gathered before they 
become too ripe, and be placed on an airy shelf in 
the fruit-room, from whence they can be sent up for 
dessert when sufliciently ripe. Apricots, when fully 
ripe, always form an acceptable dish for dessert, but 
in a dull sunless season like the present one it will 
be a difficult matter to obtain them of the proper 
degree of ripeness at the base; and should the 
weather continue ungenial, there will be a danger 
of their becoming mealy and juiceless by reason of 
their hanging so long on the tree. When Apricots 
are used for bottling the fact of the fruit being un- 
ripe at the base is an advantage, as they are not 
then so liable to fallto pieces. To keep up a supply 
for present use for dessert a few of the ripest and 
finest fruits may be gathered every two or three days, 
according to the demand, and put into a box witha 
close-fitting lid, and be placed in a dry warm room, 
when they will soon become thoroughly ripened. 
The same treatment applies to the ripening of Pears, 
provided they are in a sufliciently advanced state 
when gathered. The Summer Beurré d’Aremberg 
Pear (Rivers) is a perfect sweetmeat when ripened 
in this way. Some varieties of Apples will also 
ripen in the same way, but I find they are generally 
then a little deficient in flavour. After a sufli- 
cient quantity of Morello Cherries have been 
gathered for bottling the remainder should be 
reserved for culinary use and dessert, the finest being 
reserved for the latter purpose, and which should 
be allowed to hang until they are quite black, when 
they are very much appreciated by some persons. A 
few of Lord Suffield Apples may now be gathered 
for the kitchen, the largest and ripest being taken 
each time. Young Apple trees bearing full crops of 
fruit will require a little support to be given to the 
branches to prevent the possibility of their being 
broken off during high winds. As soon as Currants 
and Gooseberry bushes are stripped of their fruit the 
nets should be taken off, dried, and stored away. 
Gooseberries are not keeping well this season, the 
abundance of moisture causing the berries to burst. 
The Pitmaston Green Gage is one which is keeping 
the best with us, and itis also the highest flavoured ; 
the red varieties are very acid, and not up to the 
mark. A. Ward, Stoke Edith Gardens, Hereford. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


od 


Metons—These plants will now require careful 
treatment as regards watering at the root and mois- 
ture in the air, and should the soil be in a satisfac- 
tory state of moistness, it will be found to be safer to 
give a mulch of spent Mushroom-bed manure than to 
afford water. Syringe the plants only on fine days, and 
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merely sprinkle the paths and walls in the pits when 
the weather is dull. A superabundance of water is 
the prime cause of disease at the collar. Plants 
which are required to fruit in November should 
now be in a forward state, as but little progress will 
be made as the days shorten. Do not over-fruit 
any Melon plants now; three to four fruits on a plant 
will be ample. 

Meions in hotbeds will now require the linings to be 
frequently renewed, so that the requisite temperature 
be maintained. These will require still less water 
than plants growing over a hot-air chamber, as the 
roots will probably have penetrated into the moist 
hotbed material. The fruits should be raised on 
pots so as to afford them the full benefit of sun- 
light, and turned round frequently to secure equal 
swelling. Cover the sashes with mats or other warm 
material at night, which should be removed the first 
thing in the morning. 

Cucumbers.—Seeds of plants to afford fruit in the 
winter, if not already sown, should at once be put in. 
Later successions may be sown up to the first week of 
September. As these successions will have to keep 
up a supply of Cucumbers for a long period the 
drainage should be made perfect, and to this end it 
will be as well to minutely inspect the beds, and if 
any imperfections exist to have them rectified at 
once. Do not make the bed of a large body of soil 
to begin with, but put in small mounds, consisting of 
loam. leaf-mould, and spent Mushroom-bed manure ; 
place the seeds in the heaps at the first, and they 
will start away with more vigour than they would in 
small pots. From time to time as the roots appear 
at the outside dust the roots with Thomson’s manure, 
and place an inch or two of the warmed compost 
over them. 


Strawberries which were in accudition to be potted 
in July will now have well filled their pots with 
roots, and a little weak inanure-water may be given 
them twice a week. Do not crowd the plants 
together, but let them stand so far apart that the 
foliage does nottouch that of the other. Keep the pots 
clear of weeds, and pick off all runners as they 
appear. Look after duplicate crowns, and reduce to 
one. Should the weather be wet some means must 
be taken to elevate the pots. In order to get the 
crowns fully developed stand the pots on inverted 
flower-pots, boards, or trellises. Wm. M. Baillie. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Musurooms.—Manure for the beds should now be 
collected as fast as possible, and spread out about 
12 inches thick in an open shed until enough is got 
to form a bed; in the meantime it will require turn- 
ing over once in two days, to prevent over-heating, 
and to get rid of moisture. It is by no means neces- 
sary to shake all the straw away—the longest only 
should be taken ont. Many failures occur in growing 
Mushrooms through throwing the dung into large 
heaps and thus getting it too hot. By doing this, 
much of the ammonia is got rid of before the beds 
are made, and there is then none left to afford sup- 
port to the Mushrooms. Care should also be taken 
that no manure is collected from stables where green 
food or medicine is being given to the animals. If 
a good supply of manure is obtainable it is well to 
mix some perfectly dry loam amongst it as soon as 
collected, which helps to absorb some portion of the 
ammonia, and prevents overheating. 

While the manure is under preparation the Mush- 
room-house or cellar should have a thorough cleaning 
and be well aired, and any repairs, &c., done that are 
necessary. ‘These structures are best when built of 
hard materials in the form of a cellar under the 
garden sheds or elsewhere, but they are often built 
wholly above-ground. In such cases I have some- 
times found it a great improvement to put spars 
across inside, so as to form an inner roof, the space 
between this and the outer roof being filled with 
straw; this prevents the undue drying of the beds 
when fire-heat is used. 

Enough manure having been collected for the bed 
and well turned until thoroughly mixed and sweetened, 
it should be rammed into the beds as firmly as pos- 
sible, and a thermometer inserted therein to ascer- 
tain when the greatest heat has been attained; and 
when it declines to 85°,the spawn should beinserted 
just under the surface, in pieces about the size of a 
hen’s egg, at 9 inches apart: all should then be made 
perfectly firm again, and about 1} inch in thickness 
of good moist loam should be spread over the top and 
beaten down. W. H. Divers, Ketion Hail, Stamford. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS and OTHERS. 
Post-office Orders and Postal Orders should 
be made payable at the Post Office, 
No, 42, DRURY LANE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SHOWS. 
| Horticultural Exhibition at Rugby 
4 


in connection with the Warwick- 
shire Agricultural Society (two 
days). 


TUESDAY, SEpr. 


WEDNESDAY, Sepz. 


Royal Caledonian at Edinburgh 
“| (two days). 
Bath (two days). 
Ancient Society of York Florists. 
Fruit Show and Conference and 
National Dahlia Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace (two days). 


FRIDAY, Srp. 7 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Sep. 34 Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
l Morris’ Rooms. 


MONDAY, 


(poanonted Orchids, at Protheroe 
4 & Morris’ Rooms. 
( Dutch Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 


Srepr. 5—Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


§ Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
6, _ Rooms. 
( Dutch Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 


Imported Orchids, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Leasehold of Royal Nurseries, Ascot, 
at The Mart, Mondor, by Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris. 


ae Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
8 


TUESDAY, SEpr. 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 


FRIDAY, SEPY. 7 


Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 


SomE quarter of a century ago 
the bedding-out fever was at its 
height. Brightness of colour and violent con- 
trasts were everywhere seen. It seemed as if 
there could not be too much of it to please the 
public. Long ribbon borders trailed their 
glaring lengths from lodge-gate to entrance- 
door. Everywhere there was fiery glare with- 
out shade, without half-tints—everything seemed 
to the fore—and what there was in the middle 
distance or background could not be even 
guessed. Space and repose, such essential features 
in good gardening, were almost entirely ignored. 
Of course the florists met the popular demand. 
“Scarlet ” and yellows were produced in endless 
profusion. As for the gardener, his pits, his 
frames, his shelves, his houses were crowded to 
excess with bedding stuff, and much of his time 
and resources were taken up by providing for a 
short display. The beauty, the interest of a 
garden, were sacrificed to the mania for colour. 
But at length the rage culminated; even those 
who advocated bedding-out began to see that the 
thing was overdone. 

Spring gardening as practised by Mr. Ingram 
at Belvoir, by the late Mr. Fremrne at Cliveden, 
and by others elsewhere, led the public to see 
that much more chaste effects could be produced 
by subdued hues, cleverly harmonised, than by 
any pretentious display of ardent colour. Then, 
again, those who loved their garden for the sake 
of the plants that were in it, began, and not 
without grave cause, to complain that this “ glare 
of the garden” had banished all interest from 
gardening. There may be some persons who 
prefer the senseless stare of a hairdresser’s 
dummy, or the meaningless grin of a waxwork 
figure, to the charm of a countenance which tells 
of difficulties successfully surmounted, of troubles 
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perchance endured, but radiant withal of intel- 
ligence and appreciation. Just as a man’s 
temperament and history may often be read in 
his face, so may the history of a plant be 
divined by the appreciative observer; and the 
interest this adds to the pursuit of gardening is 
incalculable. But much or most of this was 
crushed out by the terrible chromato-mania of 
the time we are speaking of. Spring gardening 
did something, as we have said, to reduce 
the infatuation; the renewed introduction of 
herbaceous plants in decorative gardening did 
more; and for this we have especially to thank 
Mr. Roprnson. At any rate, save over public- 
house doors and windows, we rarely see the 
chromatic horrors that were once so prevalent. 
The fear now-a-days is, that the pendulum may 
swing too far in the other direction, and that sad 
and muddy colours, and washed-out tints, which 
the complaisant florists are already providing to 
meet, as they say, the requirements of the ladies, 
may occupy places where a reasonable amount of 
bright colour would be appropriate and desirable. 

On terrace gardens, and in formal gardens, in 
juxtaposition with architecture, the introduction 
of herbaceous plants is generally quite out of 
place. Their varying habits, their unequal 
heights, the short duration of their flowers give 
them in such situations a weedy, uncared- 
for look, and a style of ornamentation that 
should be symmetrical and graceful becomes 
thus represented by a meaningless muddle. 
The truth seems to be, that in particular 
situations herbaceous plants can never take 
the place of bedding plants, used with judg- 
ment, and the converse is also equally true. 
Carpet-bedding with Alternantheras, Gibraltar 
Mint, Sedums, and such-like, still enjoys much 
popular favour, and when well carried out 
and judiciously situate, it cannot be denied the 
merit of prettiness. Moreover, it appeals to the 
popular taste, which sees in it difficulties over- 
come, and is always ready to applaud ingenuity, 
however perversely applied. Gardeners worthy 
of the name, however, are not likely to feel much 
interest in this sort of work, which could be as 
well done with bits of coloured glass or stone as 
with leaves. The dotting system is better, and 
some good illustrations may be seen at Kew. 
Out of many, one may be mentioned as very 
effective. Tie groundwork is the Riccarton 
Fuchsia, now in full bloom, dotted among which 
uprise spikes of Hyacinthus candicans. Were 
the bed less formal in outline, its appearance 
would be improved. 

The mention of Kew leads us to note 
with pleasure the recent formation of shrub- 
bery beds filled with select varieties of Ber- 
beris, Euonymus, Ceanothus, Hydrangea, and 
other ornamental shrubs, evergreen, varie- 
gated, or flowering. This notion of picking out 
the best and most. suitable varieties and showing 
them in the mass, is an excellent one, and the 
gardener who has—as so many have in these 
days—to produce an effect at the lowest cost and 
at the least expenditure for maintenance, may 
learn many useful lessons from the Royal 
Gardens. In addition to the mixed beds are 
isolated masses of Japan Anemones, Helianthus, 
Delphiniums, Carnations, and other perennials, 
the only objection to which is the formal out- 
line of the beds, though when in immediate 
proximity to the straight lines of the building 
this may be a necessity. 

Of the large rock-garden at Kew we need 
hardly speak in this connection. It has been a 
great success, and is a delight at all seasons. 
The principle might be extended, and much of the 
monotony of modern flower gardening avoided by 
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the construction of small rock borders near the 
edges of the lawns, or anywhere where they 
would not interfere with the view of that most 
delightful feature of English gardens. Low 
rockwork of this character, filled with appro- 
priately selected plants, seem to offer a judicious 
compromise between the utter barbarism of 
bedding-out as it used to be and the unsuitability 
for the particular purpose and locality of her- 
baceous plants generally. 

Combined with a rock garden there might be 
a portion of the garden around the mansion set 
apart for beds of foliage plants of a hardy as well 
as tender character, interspersed with beds of 
flowering plants among which the now too ob- 
trusive Pelargonium and Calceolaria might find 
place, as patches of desirable enlivening colour. 
Amongst the foliage plants suitable for the pur- 
pose may be mentioned the Aralias Sieboldi, 
spinosa, and papyrifera, Japan Maples, Draczena 
australis, D. brasiliensis, Costus imperialis. the 
Chusan Palm, stately Yucceas, Tritomas which 
combine heauty of flower with sightly foliage. 

With the experience of the present year before 
us, the too free use of tender exotics of either 
section should be avoided, and preference given 
to things of known hardihood. The late flower- 
ing Teas and Noisette Roses might be made 
much more use of, as well as the monthly Rose, 
and that fine dark Rose, Cramoisie superieure. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. —This very 
complicated and unwieldy measure stood in need of 
what Mr. Cuampers has now supplied, viz., a classi- 
fied abstract. Many of our readers, members of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions and others will be interested 
in ascertaining precisely what is to happen to them, 
what is to be the mode of election of the new County 
Councillors, and what their duties. All this is told 
in A Popular Summary of the Law relating to Local 
Government, by Mr. G. F. Caamerrs, and published 
by Srevens & Sons, 119. Chancery Lane, H.C. Most 
country gentlemen will be glad of this book for 
reference. 


CONFERENCE OF FRUIT GROWERS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the above Conference was held in 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on Tuesday last, 
August 28, T. Francis Rivers, Esq., in the chair. 
The principal business was the consideration of a 
number of communications received by the Hon. 
Secretaries, Messrs. Lewis Castir and Wm. HARiEy, 
offering papers and suggestions, and the determina- 
tion of the programme for the Conference. The 
committee now comprises about seventy of the lead- 
ing fruit growers, nurserymen, and amateurs through- 
out the kingdom, all of whom had expressed their 
hearty approval of the scheme, and their desire to 
assist in rendering the meeting both useful and in- 
teresting. After considerable discussion it was 
decided that the subjects should be taken in the fol- 
lowing order, each paper to occupy about twenty 
minutes in reading to allow ample time for discus- 
sion. The Conference will be held in the Crystal 
Palace (the place will be notified on the morning of 
each day) on September 7 at 3 p.m., and September 8 
at 2p.m. On September 7 the first subject will be 
“Fruit Culture for Profit,” by Francis T. Rivers, 
Hsq., to be followed by Mr. Coreman, Hastnor Castle 
Gardens, and others. The second subject will be 
“The Packing, Carriage, and Marketing of Fruits,” 
by Mr. Wezzer, of Covent Garden; and Mr. Samurn 
Rawson, of Birmingham. On September 8 Mr. 
TALLERMAN will deal with “ Fruit Distribution,” Mr. 
Mannine with “Fruit as Food,” and Mr. Arsrerr 
Baru with “ Land Tenure in Relation to Fruit Cul- 
tivation.” All who intend taking part in the discus- 
sion will facilitate the arrangements if they send in 
their names to the Hon. Secs., Mr. Lewis Casrix, 
Hotham House, Merton; Mr. Wm. Hartey, Ilford ; 
or to the Chairman on the day of the meeting. 
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Fruit GROWING.—A conference on fruits suit- 
able for market purposes will be held at the Corn 
Exchange, St. Albans, on September 4, chair to be 
taken at 7.30 p.m., by the ex-Mayor of St. Albans, 
H. P. Sarru, Esq., J.P. The following gentlemen 
and horticulturists will contribute papers :—Mr. T. 
Morcan (author of How to Make the Most of the 
Land); Mr. S. T. Wricur, Glewston Court; Mr. T. 
Hospay; Mr. J. Cueat, cf Crawley, Sussex; and 
Mr. W. F. Exeracer, of St. Albans. Admission will 
be free. 


THE PINE-LIKE FRUIT OF THE ASSYRIAN 
MONUMENTS.—Those who have seen the Nineveh 
marbles in the British Museum must have noticed 
the cone-shaped fruit covered with knobs which are 
to be seen in the hands of some of the figures who 
are apparently making offerings to the king. The 
figure might pass for a conventional representation 
of the Stone Pine, Pinus pinea. Dr. Bownavia, in 
recent numbers of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, offers some ingenious arguments in support 
of the hypothesis that the fruit in question is a 
Citron. The Orientals still attach great value to 
the powerful fragrance of these fruits. 


ORIGIN OF BOTANIC GARDENS.—In France, in 
the 16th century, the fashion was all “in favour of 
brocades and brocatelles, stuffs of flowery patterns, 
the designs for which gave birth to the use of Pome- 
granates and other fruits with fine foliage. The 
designers sought inspiration from plants blooming 
in luxuriant fulness. An intelligent horticulturist 
(Jzan Roziy) set himself to meet the demand in 
this respect by opening a garden with conservatories, 
in which he cultivated strange varieties of plants 
then but little known in our latitudes. This proved 
an immense success. In a short time the king 
(Hexry IV.) purchased Jean Rosin’s horticultural 
establishment, which, under the name of Jardin du 
Roi, became crown property. The learned Guy pE 
LA Brosse in 1626 propounded the suggestion that 
medical students might study the plants without 
interference with the designers for embroideries and 
tapestries; whence the first Jardin des Plantes 
(botanical garden), with its natural history museum, 
came into being. This institution seemed so excel- 
lent that every country adopted it as an example, 
and founded similar ones. Who would have thought 
it possible for embroidery thus to have come to the 
aid of science?” We copy this extract from Mr. 
Aran Corr’s translation of M. Leresvre’s Embroidery 
and Lace. The Jardin des Plantes, however, was 
founded by Louis XIII. in 1610, and finished in 
1634, and it would seem that the embroiderers 
availed themselves, as they ought to, of the resources 
of science, rather than aided it themselves. 


Hysrip CONIFERS.—Dr. Ricuarp WetrsTEIN, 
in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy of 
Science of Vienna, has published the results of his 
observations on the leaf-structure of various reputed 
hybrids, such as Pinus rheetica, a hybrid between 
P. montana and P. silvestris; P. Neilreichianax, 
between P. nigricans and silvestris ; and also various 
Junipers. The anatomical characters of the foliage 
of the hybrids in every case are intermediate between 
those of the reputed parents, and hence lend con- 
firmation to the opinion that the forms examined 
are really of hybrid origin. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT IN GERMANY.—We 
hear much of the excellent system of management in 
German forests, and the value of the forests and 
forest schools as training institutes for those destined 
to enter the forest service of India. Some notes on 
the subject, therefore, from the pen of Sir Drerricu 
Branovis, the late Inspector-General of Forests of 
the Government of India, will be welcomed by all 
interested in forest matters. Sir Drerricu shows 
that modern forestry, so far from being unduly 
a matter of routine, treats each portion of a forest 
with special regard to the peculiar conditions of the 
locality and the requirements of the growing stock, 
while due attention is constantly paid to the 


systematic arrangements on the entire forest range. 
While the system is thus elastic on the one side, due 
care is taken to prevent it becoming confused 
on the other. British foresters may, it is pointed 
out, be startled at the mass of what they 
may consider needless minutiz and superfluous 
figures, but these details constitute the essence of 
methodical forestry. “‘The forester’s success is based 
upon close observation of numberless minute details 
in the development of the trees and shrubs of which 
his forests are composed. The observations and 
measurements made by him, combined with the 
results obtained by the researches of others, enable 
him to understand the complex problems which 
every forest presents, and to shape his treatment in 
the right manner. The fundamental principles 
underlying the forester’s profession are simple 
enough, but their application is difficult. This must 
be learnt by study and by actual experience, as in 
every other profession.” The work before us is 
entitled Notes, and its author expressly says that it 
is not to be considered as a complete treatise, 
but is simply meant to draw attention to a few essential 
points which may be useful to Indian foresters. We 
have, in fact, an account of the forests in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, including the Black Forest 
together with notes of forests in other portions 
of Germany. Of special interest are the notes on 
the rotation of forest and cereal crops in some dis- 
tricts, where the coppice belongs to certain public 
corporations exercising a common proprietorship 
over a definite tract of ground cultivating the 
domain ona common system and sustaining itself 
by the produce. The coppice is cut after seventeen 
to nineteen years, the bark peeled, the sods burned, 
the ashes spread over the cleared land, and a crop, 
of Rye sown. The shareholders have the right to 
grow this Rye crop for their individual benefit, but 
having gathered in this crop the plot relapses into 
the state of undivided or common property when the 
coppice is allowed to grow up again. The appendices 
contain tables for the conversion of the methodical 
metrical system to the stupid and confused system 
stillin use in this country, and an explanation of 
the more important German technical terms. 


THE ‘‘FRUIT” OF GRASSES.—In the fruit or 
“grain” of grasses, according to the commonly re- 
ceived notion, the wall of the ovary (pericarp) 
becomes inseparably united with the testa of the 
contained seed. M. Henri Jumetxr, however, in 
a recent communication to the Academie des 
Sciences, maintains that no such fusion ever takes 
place, but that what happens is the partial obliter- 
ation of the pericarp and the complete disappearance 
of the seed-coat. The fruit of grasses is thus 
botanically an achene, containing a seed destitute of 
testa. 


HonG KonG.—The superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens complains of the loss of shrubs and 
trees of great beauty and of twenty years’ growth, in 
order to provide a site for a statue. We can of 
course offer no opinion on this special case, but we 
heartily endorse Mr. Forp’s opinion, that the 
Superintendent of the garden should be consulted in 
all such cases, and his judgment preferred to lay 
opinion. Mr. Forp has made an excursion into the 
province of Kwang Tung, bringing back with him no 
fewer than 800 living plants, chiefly of an ornamental 
character, so that we may hope in due season to see 
some of these novelties. Mr. Forp incidentally 
mentions that the timber of Cunninghamia sinensis 
is much more valuable than that of Pinus sinensis. 


BuLes FOR THE ROYAL PARKS.— We are 
informed that the whole of the bulbs required by the 
First Commissioner of Works, and also the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, for planting in the royal 
parks, are being supplied by Messrs. James Carrer 
& Co., the Qurrn’s seedsmen. 


SHROPSHIRE FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Society.—Regarding the exhibition of this pros- 
perous Society at Shrewsbury, of which a report was 


given in our last issue, it may be noted that it was a 
complete success, 14,200 people visiting the show on 
the second day, the receipts from all sources reaching 
the respectable figure of £2700. An excellent display 
of Begonias of the tuberous section, both double and 
single-flowered, was made by Messrs. J. Laine & 
Sons, of Forest Hill, S.E., at the above show. These 
plants would demonstrate to the Salopians the 
floriferousness of a species of Begonias which has 
afforded so much satisfaction when bedded out this 
dripping summer, whereas the zonal Pelargoniums 
have been almost flowerless. Hollyhock blooms of 
good quality, and plants of Saxifraga sarmentosa 
tricolor superba were likewise shown by Messrs. 
Larne. 


DEvizes CASTLE.—We are informed that the 
purchaser of this picturesque and valuable property 
is Sir Cuartes Henry S. Ricu, Bart., of Shirley 
House, Hampshire. It is a very compact property ; 
the fruit and kitchen gardens are situated on the 
sunny slopes of the castle mound, and the arrange- 
ments are very convenient, the houses being in good 
repair, and water laid on at all points. Under the 
management of Mr. THomas Kine, who has now had 
charge of the gardens for a large number of years, 
they are in a high state of efficiency. Whether Mr. 
Kune will remain in charge under the new owner is 
not yet settled. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. JAMES HUNTLEY.— 
This gentleman, who has been actively connected 
with the Trowbridge Horticultural Society since its 
establishment thirty-six years ago, has this season 
also completed a term of twenty-five years’ service 
as the Secretary of the Society. It is not too much 
to say that it is mainly owing to Mr. Hunrrey’s 
exertions, not only that the Society holds so success- 
ful a show each year, but that it also has a reserve fund 
of £245. In recognition of Mr. Hunrtey’s services 
during this long time, a committee has been formed 
which is engaged in raising a fund to present Mr. 
Hontrey with a suitable testimonial during the 
autumn. As the idea is being warmly taken up by 
the Trowbridge people, it is expected that a hand- 
some sum will be realised. The honorary secretaries 
to the fund are Mr. T. 8. Hirt and J. Howarp 
Forery, both of Trowbridge. 


FLOWER SHOW AT BURNLEY.—The twelfth 
annual exhibition of plants, flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables, under the auspices of the Burnley Floral and 
Horticultural Society, was held at Turf Moor on 
Saturday, the 25th ult., under the patronage of Sir 
Joun Tuurspy. The day was fine, and there was 
a large attendance of visitors. The past season has 
not been very favourable for the cultivation of fruit 
or flowers, and this was shown particularly in the 
classes reserved to professional gardeners. In some 
of the open classes there was little or no competi- 
tion owing to the small number of entries. Fuchsias 
were a good class, and the Picotees and Carnations 
were above the average, whilst fruit, generally speak- 
ing, was a good show considering the season. The 
principal prize-winner was Sir Joun Tuurspy’s 
gardener. 


Arsor Day.—The following note, under the 
above heading, occurs in a recent report on the agri- 
culture of Chicago for the year 1887. After refer- 
ring to the arid regions of Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, the report says:—‘ In the above-mentioned 
districts there is an almost total absence of trees, 
which accounts for the deficiency of moisture, while 
in the timber regions and in the mountains the 
reckless cutting, especially of young trees, has led to 
a serious decrease in timber and firewood. Various 
Acts have been passed checking and restraining the 
unlimited waste which formerly prevailed, and the 
disposal of land under the Timber Culture Law will, 
no doubt, have a beneficial effect. It was in the 
State of Nebraska, fifteen years ago, that a voluntary 
movement first originated to set apart one day in the 
year, called ‘Arbor Day, for the purpose of 
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encouraging the planting of trees, and forestry in 
general. The example has been followed in almost 
every State and Territory in this district, and a public 
holiday is proclaimed by the Legislature, the day 
being fixed generally by the Governor, when ‘trees 
are planted by local authorities and other notable 
persons ; planting of shade trees in streets is carried 
on by town councils, and the people generally are 
encouraged to memorialise the day by similar acts. 
The White Elm is considered the best tree, being 
hardy, and of rapid growth. The different varieties 
of Oak, Walnut, and Maple, the Elm, Ash, Catalpa, 
Linden, Tulip tree, Pine, and other trees are variously 
recommended to the public, as experiments have 
proved them to thrive in the different localities. or 
are suitable to the purposes desired ; and the holiday 
is very generally observed with its intended object. 
In Kansas there are now more than 250,000 acres of 
artificial forest, and a large number in Nebraska, and 
the observance of ‘Arbor Day’ promises to be of 
great benefit eventually to the country.” 


RYDE HorTICULTURAL SHOW.—The annual 
show of flowers and fruit, favoured with a fine day, 
took place on Thursday, August 23, in the beautiful 
grounds of the Terrace Gardens, which were kindly 
lent by Mrs. G. Pack. The show was generally pro- 
nounced to be better than any previous exhibi- 
tion. The exhibits were shown in three large tents, 
the Mayor attending and opening the show. In the 
evening the beautiful grounds were lighted up by 
hundreds of lamps, and looked like a fairy land, and 
was well patronised by the public. Altogether the 
show was a great success, and reflects much credit 
upon Mr, J. Exny, the Secretary, and those who 
carried it out. 


THE COLD STORAGE OF FRUIT.—In our last 
issue we explained the system of evaporating 
ammonia by which the temperature was reduced ; 
giving also the temperatures of the three rooms 
which were at 38°, 25°, and 22° Fahr., respectively. 
Since our last issue we learn from the Journal of 
Horticulture that the committee appointed by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to ascertain the practic- 
ability of preserving soft fruits under the influence 
of cold, met on Thursday, Aug. 23, at the Cold Storage 
Company's offices in Gracechurch Street, T. Francis 
Rivers, Esq., in the chair, and examined the Cherries 
referred toby usatp. 215. Several half-bushel baskets 
of Cherries had been placed in the chambers on 
August 8, wet, and some of them decayed. Some 
were frozen like marbles, others were abnormally 
firm, but not actually frozen, others remaining soft. 
Those that were not frozen were in the same con- 
dition as when stored fifteen days previously, and 
those that were decayed then had notin the slightest 
degree communicated decay to others pressing against 
them. Those in the coldest freezing-chamber were 
spoiled. Soft fruits must evidently not be frozen, 
and the point to determine is the amount of cold 
that suffices to arrest fermentation, and this settled, 
it is not unlikely that soft fruit can be kept for some 
weeks or months. Various kinds of fruit will be 
tried under differing conditions in the hope of 
acquiring information of substantial value. 


POTATO DISEASE.—The proportions of sulphate 
of copper recommended by M. Priturevx to be used 
for the cure or check of the Potato disease are 6 
kilogrammes (13; Ib.) of sulphate of copper, an 
equal quantity of lime, and 1 hectolitre (22 gallons) 
of water. As we have already mentioned, this appli- 
cation used freely, with a syringe or a spray-producer, 
is most serviceable in the case of the corresponding 
malady in the Vine, and its use under these circum- 
stances has suggested its employment to Potatos. 
We earnestly hope some of our readers will try it and 
let us know the results. It should be used directly a 
spot is seen on the leaves. It is of no use trying it 
when the leaves and haulm are already half rotten. 


THE WEATHER.—Nothing but disasters to report 
about the weather. Details are needless, and would 
only be harrowing to no purpose, 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


Tue floral establishments in Berlin plainly show 
that the height of summer is passed. Roses, with 
the exception of Teas, are over, but Carnations take 
their place. Besides these, which are not so gener- 
ally in cultivation as in England, Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, and Hydrangeas, are very popular. The 
latter, especially the blue flowering varieties, are 
very luxuriantly grown. Lilium auratum has won 
favour wonderfully during the last few years, but it 
is a pity that, for convenience sake, the anthers have 
to be cut off, thereby robbing the flowers of one of 
their greatest beauties. Large flowering Pansies find 
many purchasers. Zonal Pelargoniums are among the 
market plants for which there is the largest sale, and 
splendid dark blue varieties of Lobelia erinus rank 
next. 

The large floral establishments daily contrive new 
arrangements to tempt the public, in which colours 
are effectively contrasted, but also with refinement. 
Lately I saw a cushion-shaped bouquet (a form 
that is very popular just now), which was composed 
of Pansy Faust, a pure and velvety-black variety 
laid against a snow-white background of white 
Stocks. Another arrangement was made up on a 
wire frame covered with dark green gauze; the 
framework was composed of Viburnum Opulus, fl.-pl., 
while in the middle, quite distinct from these snow- 
ball-like flowers, was a raised loose bouquet of La 
France Rose-buds. 

The dweller in Berlin knows well how to appre- 
ciate the value of evergreen plants for indoor decora- 
tion, and an infinite variety is to be found in our 
flower markets. In the first rank are Latania bor- 
bonica, Phoenix reclinata; then Draczena indivisa, 
Aletris fragrans, Philodendron pertusum, and Arau- 
caria excelsa. Besides these there is the favourite 
Ficus elastica. One or more specimens of these 
plants is to be found in every home; and next to 
them as indoor plants rank Rhapis flabelliformis, 
some Dracenas and Cordylines, and more especially 
certain Cactex. Of the latter, very fine specimens 
are to be met with often in the dwellings of the 
poorer classes, and which are so well grown as to be 
fully worthy of a First-class Certificate. Among 
such plants, too, are some sorts of Pelargoniums, 
notably the so-called “ Rose” Pelargonium. Aspi- 
distras, too, which are practically indestructible, are 
naturally seldom wanting, nor are Dracenas, and 
the equally abundant Curculigo recurvata, which are 
classed under the general name of Palms even by 
the educated public. Hrom our Berlin Correspondent, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


On June 28 Councilman Meehan’s ordinance, 
inaugurating a system of small parks for Phila- 
delphia, finally became law, after a five years’ 
struggle. Only five of the thirty-one intended to be 
established were adopted by this preliminary ordi- 
nance, one of these being the famous old botanic 
garden of John Bartram, and another being the old 
homestead of Logan, the first secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania under William 
Penn. 


TRADE NOTICES, 


——_— 


Dicksons (Limirep).—The formation of a limited 
company by the amalgamation of the two well-known 
firms of the Dicksons, at Chester, has already been 
announced in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the Com- 
pany now possesses one of the largest nursery and 
seed businesses in the United Kingdom—the total 
area under cultivation, including the three branch 
nurseries in Wales, being over 400 acres, well cropped 
with healthy, thriving stock. 

Seedlings of trees, shrubs and evergreens are grown 
by millions, Transplanted forest trees, plants for 
underwoods, game coverts, hedges and shrubberies 
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may be counted by millions also. Larch Firs and 
Thorns represent, perhaps, the largest numbers, about 
three millions of each being available for sale this 
season; Scotch, Austrian, Corsican, Douglas, and 
Spruce are largely grown, and numerous fine drifts 
of Oaks, Ash, Elms, Beech and other hardwoods. 

Choice Conifers, fine green and variegated Hollies, 
Laurels, Aucubas, choice Rhododendrons and other 
evergreens coyer many acres, and the quantity of 
flowering and ornamental trees and shrubs appears to 
be without limit. Trees for avenues, street planting, 
or for grouping in parks are here in great numbers, 
fine examples from 10 to 18 feet high. 

Sixty-five acres are devoted to the cultivation of 
fruit trees, for which these nurseries have long been 
noted, and in addition to young trees of the usual 
planting sizes, there are quantities of extra large, 
well-grown fruiting trees trained in pyramid and 
espalier forms. 

That Roses thrive well in the climate and soil of 
Chester is demonstrated by the luxuriant growth of 
the large numbers cultivated. 

The indoor department comprises no fewer than 
eighty glasshouses well filled with stove and green- 
house plants, fine Camellias, Indian Azaleas, Tea 
and other Roses, strong Vines, fruit trees in pots for 
orchard-house, Figs, &c. Numerous ranges of brick 
and wooden frames with lights are utilised for plant 
propagating purposes and growing young succession 
stock. 

Close by these houses and pits are grown the large 
collections of herbaceous and alpine plants. Bulbs 
are extensively cultivated, especially Narcissi, one 
plot containing many thousands of Sir Watkin, a 
very fine form, originally distributed by Messrs. 
Dickson ; while of Emperor, Empress, Horsfieldi, and 
other leading varieties there are large stocks. 

Amongst Carnations, Mrs. Reynolds Hole is a 
striking novelty; the flowers, which are very large, 
and produced freely, they are of a beautiful salmon 
colour. This Carnation will probably be in great 
demand, to meet which a stock of many thousands is 
ready for distribution. 

Before leaving the nurseries we must bear testi- 
mony to the good order in which they are kept, and 
to the excellent condition of the stock, which reflects 
the highest credit upon the management. 

The Seed Department—To convey an idea of the 
magnitude of this branch of the business, it may be 
mentioned that there are two sets of spacious build- 
ings in Hastgate Street, containing commodious seed 
and bulb premises, with well-appointed offices over 
them; contiguous is a large warehouse replete with 
modern implements and agricultural machinery. 
Large farm seed stores are situate in St. John Street 
and St. Werburgh Street, in which is the most approved 
machinery, driven by gas-engines, for cleaning seeds, 
and upon which no expense has been spared to make 
them as perfect as possible. As all seeds are sold 
under guarantee as to purity and stated percentages 
of germination, the utmost care and unremitting 
attention of the principal partners are necessary. 
Farm and garden seeds are saved from their own 
specially selected stocks under their personal super- 
vision, and duly tested before being sent away to pur- 
chasers. Here,as in the nurseries, order and method are 
everywhere apparent, and as the managing directors 
are assisted by a most efficient staff, it is evident 
that every care is taken to ensure the satisfactory 
execution of all orders. The valuation of the entire 
stocks of both firms for the purpose of amalgamation 
was entrusted to the highly competent hands of Mr. 
John Fraser, of the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Leyton ; 
and of Mr. Maurice Young, of the Nurseries, Milford, 
Surrey. About one month was occupied by these 
gentlemen in the task, which was eventually com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of all parties. 


—— I see in your issue of the 11th ult., under 
“Trade Notices,” that Eastgate Nursery has passed 
into the hands of Messrs. W. & J. Brown. This will 
mislead the public, as they haye not purchased the 
trade, but only part of the freehold, and the business 
will be carried on as heretofore. Jno. House, Hastgate 
Nurseries. Peterborough, August 20. 


—— Mr. W. Napper, late of the Exeter Nurseries, 
where he was employed for twenty years, has been 
engaged as manager by Messrs. Jarman & Co., 
nurserymen, florists, &c., Chard. 


—— Mr. D. Margetts, ornamental wireworker, 
and maker of exhibition bouquet and flower-stands, 
has removed from 16, York Street, Covent Garden, 
to 8, Vinegar Yard, Catherine Street, W.C. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


TeDb, eet 
NOTES FROM SOUTHFIELDS NURSERY. 


In looking over these grounds of Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons, Chelsea, we could not but remark the change 
in the age and general appearance of the trees there 
grown for sale, and doubtless to be observed also in 
most other fruit tree nurseries. Whereas, formerly, 
fruiting stuff was difficult to obtain, and always dear, 
it is now found in quantity to meet the demands of 
the day. Men will not wait to see a tree grow from 
a diminutive “‘ maiden” as was formerly done, but they 
must have their young trees sent to them in a bear- 
ing condition. This is the natural corollary to growing 
Apples and Pears on dwarfing stocks to obtain re- 
turns earlier than is the case when Crab and wilding 
Pear are employed for the purpose. At this nursery 
fruiting trees take up much of the area that in 
past years was under a crop of young fruitless 
maidens, and one or two-year “cut backs.” At the 
time of our visit there were cordon Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, Apples, Pears, and Plums, besides bush and 
pyramidal formed trees of the last three in bearing 
condition. 

Peaches were well set with bloom-buds ; Cherries, 
of late Duke and Morello varieties, and Plums were 
loaded with fruits, the trees being fan-trained gene- 
rally, although in the case of Plums we found 
horizontal-trained examples. 

It may be of interest to name some of the varieties 
of Apples which, in this unfavourable season, are 
bearing plenty of fruit as bushes and pyramids, and 
in scanning the list it will be remarked that most ef 
them are varieties which have become popular by 
reason of their good cropping or other desirable 
properties, viz. :—King of the Pippins, Kerry, Ribston, 
Sturmer, and Oox’s Orange Pippins; Dumelow’s 
Seedling, Ecklinberg, Keswick Codlin, Beauty of 
Kent, Alexander, Schoolmaster, Worcester Pear- 
main, Stirling Castle, Bauman’s Red Reinette, Betty 
Geeson, Alfriston, Lane’s Prince Albert, Boston 
Russet, Warner’s King, Grenadier, Old Hawthornden, 
and Winter Hawthornden, Rosemary Russet, and 
Lord Suffield. 

Amongst Plums in fruit may be mentioned 
Wilmot’s Orleans, and as large as the early variety, 
but of better quality; the Czar is another prolific 
variety. 

As a stock for dwarf-trained Cherries the Mahaleb 
has quite usurped the place of the wilding Cherry, 
its growth keeping better pace with that of the scion, 
and as it is almost free from shoots and suckers it 
is as smooth as a gun-barrel, and well looking. 

Three fine Figs will be sent out from this nursery 
shortly, viz., Violette Sepor, with very dark flesh, 
and a delicious flavour ; Pingo de Mello, a fine fruit, 
and the tree an excellent cropper, producing well 
thrice in a season; and St. John’s, a white Fig of 
the best quality. These Figs are of Portuguese 
origin, the best which a connoisseur could select 


amongst the numerous varieties grown in that 
country. 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


mes ee 
HIGH-LEVEL WATERING-POT. 


By means of this kind of watering-pot much loss 
of time, and some inconvenience are avoided in sup- 
plying plants with water when standing on over- 
head shelves in plant-houses and __rockeries, 
both indoors and out. As will be seen from the 
figure (4, fig. 29), the pot may be tilted at any desired 
angle to allow the water to flow out, by means of a 
shaft of wood with which a jointed iron rod con- 
nected with the spout of the can runs parallel. As 
a watering-can is not a discriminating being, we do 
not understand by what means the gardener who 
does the watering finds out which plants want his 
attention and which do not, without mounting a 
pair of steps, and examining them. So much for its 
drawback wken used to water subjects above man’s 
height. 


Weep Erapicator. 


The other implement figured (8) is a handy kind of 
hoe, likely to prove of great use in cultivating and 
stirring the soil amongst, Onions, Carrots, Lettuces, 
and bedding plants. Owing toits form it may be used 
sidewards to scrape away small weeds, or with its 
narrower face downwards to cut off weeds and loosen 
the surface. Both implements are the patented in- 
ventions of Mr. G. R. King, Upton, Torquay, and 
may be obtained retail at all ironmongers and seeds- 
men. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POTATO CROP.—The southern division of 
Essex has suffered much from the rains of July. In 
that month we had 7°57 inches of rain, and doubt- 
less to that rainfall must be ascribed the sudden 
appearance of the disease. When I sent you my 
notes, which you published at page 154, there was 
no disease, but suddenly, like a thief in the night, 
it came, in spots in the garden and in the field, and 
has since spread in all directions. I fear our pro- 
mising crop will be almost lost. The old Ash- 
leaved variety on an early border was nearly ripe in 
the haulm when the blight came, and I find a tuber 
here and there diseased. Myatt’s Kidney, in a later 
position, promised to be the best crop I ever saw— 
in fact, we had begun to dig them. They were all 
sound at first, but now, after ten days, about one 
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tuber in five only is sound. I fear, by the look of 
things, all our fine lot of Victorias will go. It is 
generally hit hard. There is a large lot of Myatts 
in the same field for early winter use; we shall 
perhaps get one bushel out of six that are sound ; 
perhaps not. I hope Sutton’s 36 will stand better ; 
it has given us the best crop and the most 
handsome tubers I ever saw, but I fear nothing 
will withstand such an acute attack. I walked 
through some neighbouring fields for a few miles 
in the gloaming last night. It soon became 
too dark to distinguish one crop from another, but 
the sense of smell was enough for a field of Potatos: 
and yet it is not all bad. I sawa field of Regents 
being dug to-day ten minutes walk from where I 
write this. It is light soil over gravel and very dry ; 
the haulm is not yet stricken, consequently the tubers 
are sound. I suggested sending them off at once, 
but the answer was returned “ We want some for 
winter use.” Our soil is heavy, and the sudden 
downpour of 3:49 inches of rain in three days was 
too much for our drainage. The water was held 
back over all the crops for thirty-six hours, The 
rock garden was under water, there was 5 feet of it 
in the stokehole; it stood 1 foot over the top of the 
hot-water boilers. We were thirty-six hours before 
we could pump and bale it all out. I trust that the 
disease is local, as few districts'can have suffered so 
much from back-water as we did. The low grounds 
in the valley of the Roden, near Romford and Ilford, 
were quite under water for twenty-four, and in some 
parts forty-eight hours. The local papers say it was 
all caused by the sluices at Barking Mills being 
closed, and that they could not be opened when the 
rush of uncarted cut grass from the meadows poured 


down the river and was stopped at the closed sluices, 
J. Douglas. 


GRAPES IN BAD CONDITION.—In his commu- 
nication of August 25, ‘‘ J. C.” does not say anything 
about the drainage under his Vine border. The 
subsoil may be water-logged, or it may be too dry. 
Hither extreme will cause “shanking,” so also will 
red-spider, which greatly injures the foliage, and 
causes its premature discoloration. The Vines are 
planted too closely together, and both foliage and 
roots must suffer. It would have been better to 
have relied upon the old Vines throwing up fresh 
canes rather than to have planted young Vines 
between them, as they rarely do well under such 
circumstances. Ifit were my case, I should cut the 
Grapes as soon as possible, sponge the underside of 
the foliage with soapy water, syringing afterwards 
on fine evenings. Give plenty of top-ventilation. 
maintain a gentle warmth in the grape house, avoid 
sulphur, and encourage the formation of healthy 
leaves and well-ripened wood, I should keep the 
border both outside and in rather on the dry 
side during the winter, and look well to the 
drainage. In the spring the Vines might be allowed 
to start with little or no fire-heat, and no watering 
except with the syringe before the shoots are 3 inches 
long. The border inside should then receive a copious 
supply of tepid rain-water, and the temperature of 
the house should be gradually raised. During the 
summer water should be given both outside and in 
whenever required. If not satisfied with the old 
Vines, in May or June I should root them up and 
plant yearling Vines prepared in readiness. They 
never do so well as when planted early in June in 
fresh warm compost. The growth they make the 
first season is astonishing, and Vines planted thus 
ina green and active state ever after show a supe- 
riority over those planted at any other time. In old 
houses Vines are generally trained too near the glass. 
The top ventilation is often insufficient, and much 
scalding occurs through not opening early in the 
morning. W. &., Streatham Hill, 


GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA.—In reply to the in- 
quiry of “C, E. F.” in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
26th ult., I would state that the above hardy her- 
baceous perennial may be propagated by seed sown 
as soon as it is ripe, ina mixture of sandy leaf-mould 
and loam, and placed in a gentle heat. The young 
plants should be gradually hardened off before being 
planted out, which may be done in the spring. The 
plant may also be propagated by division of the roots 
in the spring. W, A. Hodge, 


VEGETABLES. —Although most gardeners have 
been lamenting the scarcity of fruit this season, 
they have reason to rejoice in the abundance of 
vegetables, as never, perhaps, was there a summer 
so suitable for most garden crops, and Peas and 
Scarlet Runners seem quite to revel in the weather. 
The first-named, however, have not set quite so 
full as they do sometimes, but they have gone up the 
sticks and far beyond, or are drooping down again, 
or striking out right and left, searching for some- 
thing to lay hold of to support themselves, and 
nearly choking or smothering each other with 
haulm. In ordinary years mildew would have been 
rife long ere this, but as yet (August 13) no trace 
of it is to be seen, and we may with some confidence 
look for a full supply of Peas late in the autumn. 
Scarlet Runners are setting and swelling freely, but 
dwarf French Beans like it a little warmer, and are 
lagging behind, looking a little chilly, but they can 
well be spared, and the wonder is that they should 
be grown so largely as they are, considering that the 
Runner kinds are so much more hardy and so 
superior in flavour. Broad Beans are also cool 
weather plants, and instead of being dried up as they 
usually are at this time of year, or infested with 
blackfly, they are fresh and full of bloom or pods ; 
and Cauliflowers are just as fresh, close, and 
white as they are in spring or autumn; and all 
the Brassica tribe, instead of having the “blues,” 
are rampant in growth, and look too “proud” to 
face a hard winter. Celery, strange to say, has 
not made the headway one might have expected 
from its being half aquatic, but it is on the move 
now, and no doubt will make rapid progress after 
this, as the roots have a good hold. Tomatos 
are very backward, as they are lovers of sunshine, 
and the weather cannot well be too hot for them. 
The set is also bad, the wet and absence of solar 
rays having caused most of the first flowers to fall, 
and I doubt if those on the plants now will set in 
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time for the fruit to ripen before frost cuts it off in 
the autumn. Potatos show patches of disease here 
and there, but the tops in a general way look well, 
and it is to be hoped, now that we are having a dry 
atmosphere and sun and warmth, the mould may be 
stayed and the tubers escape [?]. ‘The earth is full of 
these at the roots of the plants, and they promise to 
be unusually large, and, with favourable weather, 
must be of fine quality, as there will be no secondary 
swelling like we haye when the soil is so heated and 
dry. J. Sheppard. 


CABBAGES.—Whatever may have been the pro- 
ducts of Mr. Wilkes’ trial of Sutton’s Harly Gem and 
Little Pixie in his limited way, itis certain that these 
kinds differ appreciably in Messrs. Sutton & Son’s 
trial-ground, Little Gem being greener, earlier, and 
dwarfer and more compact. The firm also catalogue 
Little Pixie, and it is hardly probable they would 
offer the same kinds under two diverse names in the 
same list. That distinctions in Cabbages may be, 
indeed are, almost infinitesimal there can be no 
doubt, because improvements and diversities of a 
desirable nature come slowly; but it is the expert, 
enterprising seedsman, who has large breadths of 
many varieties under his notice year after year who 
has the most favourable opportunities for detecting 
diversities of character, selecting, and fixing them; and 
it is to this watchful care that we owe so largely that 
remarkable improyement in garden products which 
has marked the past twenty years ; thus, possibly, Tom 
Thumb developed from the old Harly Dwarf, Little 
Pixie from Tom Thumb, Little Gem from Little 
Pixie, &c., at least such may be so, although I 
have no reason for saying such is the case—Mr. 
Wilkes does not say whether he purchased his seed 
trom the Messrs. Sutton & Sons direct. With 
respect to my visit to the Reading trial-grounds, it 
may be as well to say that grounds of that kind are 
kept by seedsmen specially for their own use and 
experience, and not for that of the general public. 
There is, however, an immense deal of information to 
be gathered in them, and I wished a market garden- 
ing neighbour who was with me at Reading recently 
to have an opportunity to see what good things in 
the way of vegetables might be found in a place 
which is bolted against him and his class as a rule. 
The fact that so good an expert in market erowing 
was specially warm on Little Gem and the other 
things noted, led me to make mention of them in 
these pages. 4. D, 


ALEXANDER AND HALE’S EARLY PEACHES.— 
In reply to Mr. Shepherd’s inquiry in your issue of 
last week concerning the above, I can confidently 
assure him that they are quite distinct. We have 
them both growing in our early Peach-house, and I 
had finished gathering Alexander fully a fortnight be- 
fore Hale’s was at all fit. I consider Alexander the 
earliest variety in commerce and that it should be. 
planted (one tree at least) in every collection, as it 
prolongs the season when associated with Royal 
George and other favourite sorts. W. Beswick, Bes- 
borough Court, Cork. 

---- The Alexander Peach is quite distinct from 
Hales’ Harly, although very similar in appearance. 
We have both varieties here in our large Peach- 
house, and also on a south-east wail. The first fruit 
of Alexander was ripe inside on July 6, the first 
fruit of Hales’ Barly on July 16, and outside 
Alexander was ready on July 30, and Hales’ Marly 
on August 24, The first was raised by Mr. Rivers, 
Sawbridgeworth ; the latter is of American origin, as 
are Waterloo and Amsden June; the two latter I 
consider almost identical with Alexander in every 
respect. [It is rather earlier. Ep.] For very early 
forcing I prefer Harly Beatrice and Early Louise, 
the above American varieties being not quite so 
trustworthy. Early Beatrice requires to be on a 
yery strong growing stock, it will then give large 
fruits ; but for a cold house, or one to which very 
little fire-heat is applied, and for the earliest crop in 
the open, there is no variety at present known that 
is better than Alexander, W. H., Divers, Ketton Hall. 


WHAT IS AN HERBACEOUS PLANT ?—I have 
read the note by your correspondent, “ A. D.,” anent 
the above, and am inclined to the belief that he 
hardly realises the point I have endeayoured to 
raise, his dogmatic clearing up of the matter not- 
withstanding. Does “ A. D,” himself clearly under- 
stand the term “herbaceous” when he says, ‘ When 
the term herbaceous is employed all real perennials 
should be excluded”? I think not. Are not all 
herbaceous plants true perennials? If not, how can 
they perform the function of “producing annual 


flowering stems from a perennial root”? “A. D.’s” 
apparent definition of a perennial is that it is ever- 
green; but this is not essential; a plant may be 
perennial if deciduous, provided that it endures 
three or more years. No plant more decidedly per- 
forms its duties as an herbaceous plant than Lilium 
candidum; it is not “practically evergreen,” as 
asserted by your correspondent, but as surely dies 
down annually, leaf and stem, as does a Daffo- 
dil or a Tulip; the radical leaves, which vanish with 
the uprising flower-stem, being renewed when flower- 
ing is complete, or in very dry seasons they do not 
appear till the early autumnal rains are experienced, 
“A, D.” will pardon me not attributing my “doubts 
and difficulties ” as he calls them to the same cause 
as himself, viz., “because the term herbaceous is 
still obstinately adhered to in schedules when all 
sorts of hardy border plants are invited to be ex- 
hibited.” If your correspondent will turn to my 
original note he will find I distinctly refer to two 
great societies, that of the Royal Botanic and Royal 
Horticultural. In either case these societies would 
know what should be shown when they ask for a 
“sroup of hardy herbaceous plants,” in their respec- 
tive schedules, and would therefore not expect ‘‘all 
sorts of hardy border plants to be exhibited.” What 
a sad confusion would the lax rendering of any 
schedule cause to the judges and exhibitors alike if 
the suggestion of ‘‘ A. D.” were carried into effect, 
for what have judges to guide them in arriving at 
their decisions but the verbatim rendering of the 
schedules? Particularly is this the case when one ex- 
hibitor stages his plants according to the require- 
ments of the schedule, and another does not; 
for even supposing the former to be slightly in- 
ferior to the latter, the judges most assuredly 
would not give the premier position to the one 
who had departed from the wording of the schedule. 
There are plenty of really good herbaceous plants 
to be had now, and therefore the admission of either 
annuals or biennials should disqualify. Especially 
would I enforce this at our great London exhibitions, 
which should in reality be the school, as it were, for 
local and provincial shows. In offering a prize for 
hardy piants annually at our show in my district (of 
which I am a joint secretary), I employ the words 
“hardy perennials,” to the exclusion of flowering 
shrubs. This is now so clearly understood by the 
exhibitors in this particular class, that we have no 
ground for complaint, and, from experience, I am 
of opinion that if framers of schedules for local 
shows would strive a little more to instruct ex- 
hibitors in such matters there would be an end of 
mistakes in this way, and this would be far more 
becoming to any horticultural society than an 
attempt to establish and cultivate an error so false 
as the admission of annuals and biennials among 
hardy herbaceous perennials. E. Jenkins. 


THE DANIELS POTATO.—A few weeks ago you 
kindly made mention of a Potato called Daniels, and 
how well the variety looked when growing, giving 
great promise. We had asmall local exhibition here 
the other week, and I was tempted to dig up my 
Daniels. They exceeded my expectations. I staged 
two dishes, and was awarded two prizes in a strong 
competition with different varieties in both classes. 
A friend of mine was present when I took up two 
roots to be weighed, on one of which we found 
twenty-one Potatos, and twenty on the other. On 
weighing the best root it was found to turn the scale 
at 6 lb., all good sound tubers, clean and free from 
scab. After exhibiting at Keighley, they were put 
to the test of being cooked for the table, and were 
found to be all that could be desired. F. G., Epworth. 


“ DROPPERS ” IN TULIPA SYLVESTRIS.—I send 
a box with a few specimens of “sinkers,” as 
we call them in Holland, in cultivated bulbs of 
Tulipa sylvestris. This peculiarity has been known 
here as long as I can remember, and it occurs 
principally and regularly with cultivated TT. sylves- 
tris. Usually at the bottom of the old bulbs 
there is found only one bulb, at the end of a long 
thread, of 10 to 30 centim. in length (there may be 
sometimes even longer ones) ; the fact that two bulbs 
are coming from the old bulb, as in one of the speci- 
mens sent, is an exception. There are some other 
Tulips where the new bulbs, when the beds are taken 
up, are found in the ground at a much lower level 
than the old ones were planted. This phenomenon is 
especially observed in some of the yellow and citron 
early single bulbs, which are known as Dues (not 
Duc yan Thol), such as Due Voorhelm, Duc 
d’Orange, &c.; but up to the present the cords which 
in T. silvestris are found between the old and the new 


bulbs have not heen found here. It may be that they 
have existed and have rotted at an early period, 
but this fact has not been observed. J. H. Krelagv, 
Haarlem. {The specimens sent were illustrations of 
what English Tulip growers call droppers (fig. 30). 
The structure was obvious on cutting one open. The 
old bulb mostly decays, but one or more of its scales 
or leaves remains with an axillary bud, which forms 
the new bulb. Then the scale or leaf grows down- 
wards into the soil, carrying the bulb with it, so that 
at length there is a long tubular thread with the 
bulb at the bottom. This may be a protection from 
frost, or the inquisitiveness of birds and mice. Ep.]| 


THE HEDGEHOG'S CrY.— Hystrix” (p. 189) has 
only just supplanted me on this subject. Unless the 
hedgehog emits two distinct notes, I cannot at all 
account for the loud whistling noise heard by your cor- 
respondent, for here I have heard them giving a sound 
resembling that of a calf when sucking. Several 
evenings of late, when having a walk round the 
grounds, I haye come on the hedgehog unawares, 
and haye thus had an opportunity of noticing its 
ways—not its cries, for it appears to cry but rarely, 
and never (that I am aware of) when in danger. 
Whoever heard the hedgehog complain when being 
worried by a dog, or when trundled into the water? 
The noise is a sort of suppressed squeal mingled 
with a sucking noise; but this, be it remembered, is 
from the young ones. It is a disputed point as to 
what the cry really resembles. I think it varies 
with the age of the animal. 4. D. Webster. 


THE MISUSE OF THE POTATO HAULM. — 
Growers of Potatos should be more careful as to 
what they do with blight-stricken haulms. The 
plan I adopt is to wheel them away, and burn them at 
once. It would seem that the mischief done by the 
haulms lying about is not realised by many persons, 
for I have seen farmers carting diseased haulm into 
the fold-yard to be made into manure, as they will 
tell you, and I have seen the same carried back to 
the field, there to wait until planting time came 
round, when it could still be picked out by the fork- 
ful from among the rest of the manure. It is also a 
common practice amongst those who keep pigs to 
throw a few forkfuls of diseased haulm into the 
piggery, where the leaves are soon trodden out of 
sight, but the stalks are more enduring, and even- 
tually get carted with the rest into the fields as 
manure. Ff. G. [Now that the consequences of such 
practice are known no words are strong enough to 
reprobate it. Ep.| 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Aveust 28.—The Drill Hall was made to look 
yery bright by the extensive display of cut spikes of 
Gladioli from Messrs. Kelway & Son, and by the 
charming group of Orchids arranged by Mr. B.S. 
Williams. Hardy flowers from Mr. Ware, and Begonias 
from Messrs. Cannell & Sons were also prominent; 
while from the Society’s gardens at Chiswick there 
was sent a fine collection of Asters and Stocks, the 
floral display being of a lively and varied nature. 
Metsrs. Veitch & Son had a collection of fruit which 
formed the chief object in the fruit division. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Rev. W. Wilks (Sec. R.H.S.), in the 
chair; and Messrs. Shirley Hibberd, H. Herbst, J. 
Fraser, J. Walker, W. Holmes, W. Goldring, R. 
Dean, B. Wynne, H. Ballantine, J. Dominy, H. M. 
Pollett, M. T. Masters, J. O’Brien, and E. Hill. 


Orchids were not largely shown beyond the group 
from Mr. B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.. who had 
some excellent plants neatly arranged and displayed 
by Ferns and other foliage plants. Cypripediums 
were conspicuous objects. C. tesselatum porphy- 
reum, not often seen, was represented by one plant; 
it has peculiar mottled dull red-brown flowers, 
not strikingly beautiful. C. cenanthum was one of 
the brightest flowered shown, the rich madder-red of 
the lip and petals contrasting with the pure white 
margin of the dorsal sepal, which is green lined with 
red-brown spots towards the base; a variety of this, 
named superbum, differed in being more deeply red- 
coloured in the dorsal sepal, the margin being greatly 
reduced. Others were C, Sanderianum, the dorsal 
sepal of which is distinct and striking, being deep 
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brown with broad yellow lines; U. Harrisianum, C. 
superbiens, and C, Ashburtopiz superbum. <A good 
piece of Cattleya Dowiana was attractive, and also 
Lelia Turneri, Mesospinidium vulcanicum, and 
Odontoglossum bictonense var. alba, Cattleya 
Eldorado splendens, with a richly coloured lip, and 
Pachystoma Thomsonianum. 

A number of Sarracenias in good examples were 
sent by the same exhibitor, and a pan of Drosera 
dichotoma, D. capensis, Dionwa muscipula, and 
Cephalotus follicularis ; also a very pretty variety of 
Adiantum Capillus-Veneris named versaillense, in 
which the pinnules spring from the summit of the 
rachis in a tuft, as in the variety Luddemanniana, 
but more loosely, giving a graceful and light appear- 
ance, yet compact; it makes a capital pan plant. 
Hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons and a few Ama- 
ryllis completed the display. 

Mr. Robbins, gr. to W. Vanner, Esq., Camden 
Wood, Chislehurst, sent a well-flowered plant of 
Odontoglossum (Miltonia) Karwinskii with a spike 
about 4 feet in length; it is a form of O. leve; the 
lip was wholly of a soft lilac-violet colour. 

Cattleya Loddigesii, Le Doux’s variety was shown 
by Mr. Rhymer, gr. to A. le Doux, Esq.. Langdon 
House, East Moulsey; sepals and petals delicate 
mauve-lilac, with a slightly lighter lip, pale cream- 
coloured at the margin. It was in excellent condi- 
tion, and bore a number of flowers. 

Disa lacera, not frequently to be seen, was shown 
from Mr. G. W. Cummins, gr. to A. H. Smee, Esq., 
The Grange, Wallington; it is not a very showy 
species, but the flower of a most pleasing light 
violet hue; the lip is much fringed, and is darker 
than the rest of the flower. 

Mr. G. T. White, Drayton Villa, Winchmore Hill, 
N., had a Trichocentrum, to which he had given the 
name Ella; it attains a height of about 4—6 inches; 
flower cup-shaped, dull white, spotted with dull rosy- 
lake; lipsimilarly coloured, but with a yellow crest. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, had a 
group of single and double tuberous Begonias, em- 
bracing a great range of colour, and of which some 
were very beautiful. The Lady a single white 
variety, almost circular in form, and with pale 
stamens, was very noticeable, and moreover was of 
dwarf habit. Mrs. Lynch was a good double, of a 
delicate rosy-pink colour, and each segment frilled, 
and the whole flower of fine form. Mrs. Lescelles 
was a dull, deep pink, of large size (double), and 
Mrs. Berkeley was also good, being deeper and 
brighter in colour than Mrs. Lascelles. Messrs. 
Cannell also sent a number of Cannas, of which the 
following were selected for Certificates :—Admiral 
Courbet, light yellow, spotted with orange-red, with 
very large and broad foliage; Madame Just, in 
which the outer segments were orange and broad, 
the inner narrow and scarlet; Francesque Morel, 
rich crimson, large flowered; Capricieuse, scarlet, 
with a yellow margin—a striking object. 

The collection of spikes of Gladioli, numbering 
about 100, from Messrs, Kelway & Son, Langport, 
was probably the chief item of the show. Several 
new varieties were to be seen, some of which were 
awarded Certificates by the committee. The indi- 
vidual flowers were large, and the combinations of 
colours very pleasing, some of the finest were :— 
Bullion, sulphur-yellow with a fewred flakes ; Mago, 
bright crimson with white in the throat; Nicon, very 
pale pink, with the inner segments pale yellowish, 
faintly flaked with pink on all; Accia, rich crimson, 
lighter in the throat; Magas, white with the very 
faintest suspicion of pink suffusion, with a pink line 
in the throat; Cebes, magenta; Pompus, brick-red, 
purplish throat; Lyde, lilac-pink; and Dares, sal- 
mon with scarlet spots and a lake colour in the 
throat. This firm also sent a number of pretty 
Gaillardias, one named splendidissima plenissima, 
a double flower, being the greatest novelty. It 
is deep blood-red tipped with yellow. They also 
showed a few very good spikes of Delphiniums— 
Horus, deep blue, with a white centre, was especially 
fine. Rob Roy, light blue; and Lycas, rich azure, 
were other good forms. Funkia grandiflora and 
Lobelia splendens were well shown by Mr. W. Roupell, 
Harvey Lodge, Roupell Park, S.W. 

Mr. J. F. West, gr. to W. Keith, Esq., Brentwood, 
sent a few Dahlias. Beauty of Brentwood (Cactus), 
rich and bright purple-lake, was a specially fine 
flower. Ethel Keith, also a Cactus form, was yellow 
and white, but was not favourably received. 

Some fine stands of African Marigolds were shown 
by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, some measuring 
as much as 4 inches in diameter ; and in colour rich 
orange, pale lemon, and others were striped yellow 
and brown, the latter being of smaller dimensions. 
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A large and varied collection of Stocks and Asters 
was staged from the Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, 
the finest of which are referred to in the report of 
the Chiswick Committee in another column. The 
colours were very bright and greatly varied, the 
Asters looking particularly well. Cut spikes of 
Hedychium Gardnierium were also shown, and very 
pretty objects they are too. 

Dahlias were largely contributed by Messrs. Cheal 
& Son, Crawley, Sussex, and were arranged in their 
new stands for flowers, by which means they were 
well displayed. The following were the most notice- 
able of ‘ Cactus ” varieties :—Mr. Tait, white ; Annie 
Harvey, rich red ; General Gordon, light scarlet. The 
pompons were, as usual, popular varieties, but the 
single varieties contained one or two distinct varieties ; 
the best were :—Mr. Rose, white, heavily flaked with 
crimson-lake ; Sunningdale Yellow, bright yellow; 
Miss H. Cameron, lilac; Duchess of Albany, lilac, 
with large decidedly brown flakes—a highly striking 
variety, and totally distinct, the combination of 
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Fie, 30.—ruLIp ‘‘DROPPERS” : THE NEW BULB IS PLACED 
AT THE BOTTOM OF A TUBE OR SHEATH PROLONGED 
DOWNWARDS. 


colours not being at all unpleasing ; Victoria, white, 
with broad dark crimson band on each side, was also 
a very distinct variety of great beauty, and likely to 
become a favourite. 

Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
had a collection of cut Dahlias and other flowers. 
Iceland Poppies, Papaver bracteatum, Montbretia 
crocosmeflora, M. Pottsii, Alstrémeria chilensis, 
Polemonium Richardsoni, Lobelia splendens, Scabious 
caucasica, Lilium Batemannixw, &c., were con- 
spicuous ; also Campanula isophylla alba, one of the 
prettiest of the Campanulas, and eminently suited 
for growing on rockeries; and Canna Francesque 
Morel, deep crimson. 


First-cvass Cerri FICATES. 


Gladiolus Cebes, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 
Gladiolus Bullion, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 
Gladiolus Accia, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 
Gladiolus Magas, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 
Gladiolus Nicon, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 
Delphinium Horns, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 


Delphinium Horus, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. 

Gaillardia splendidissima plenissima, from Messrs. 
Kelway & Son. 

Begonia (double) Mrs. Lynch, Messrs. H. Cannell 
& Sons. 

Begonia (double) Lascelles, from Messrs. H. Can- 
nell & Sons, 

Begonia (single) The Lady, from Messrs. H. Can- 
nell & Sons. 

Canna Admiral Courbet, from Messrs. H. Cannell 
& Sons. 
Z Canna Madame Just, from Messrs. H. Cannell & 
Sons. 
d Canna Francesque Morel, from Messrs. H. Cannell 

ons. 

Canna Francesque Morel, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 

Dahlia (single) Victoria, from Messrs. Cheal & 
Sons. 

Dahlia (single) Duchess of Albany, from Messrs. 
Cheal & Sons. 

Adiantum versaillense, from Mr. B. S. Williams. 

Dahlia (Cactus) Beauty of Brentwood, from Mr. 
J. T. West. 

Odontoglossum Karwinski, from W. Vanner, Esq. 

Campanula isophylla alba, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 


BoranicaL CERTIFICATES. 


Disa lacera, from A. H. Smee, Esq. 
Trichocentrum Ella, from Mr. G. T. White. 


Mepats. 

Silver-gilt Banksian.—To Mr. B. S. Williams, for 
group of plants. 

Silver Banksian.—To Messrs. Kelway & Son, for 
collection of Gladioli. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Mr. T. S. Ware, for group 
of plants ; to Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, for collection 
of Dahlias ; to Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, for group 
of Begonias. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present :—T. Francis Rivers, Esq., in the chair; 
and Messrs. J. Lee, R. D. Blackmore, I. J. Salt- 
marsh, G. W. Cummins, J. Burnett, W. Marshall, 
and P. Barr. 


Messrs. H. J. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nur- 
sery, Chelsea, S.W., had an interesting collection of 
fruits, which were some of the best varieties of 
Plums, such as Gisborne’s, The Czar, Blue Gage, St. 
Etienne, Rivers’ Early Prolific, Wilmot’s Orleans, 
and Denniston’s Superb, all fine examples. Of 
Apples, there were good clean examples of 
Keswick Codlin, Gladstone, Irish Peach, Red Quar- 
renden, Lord Suffield, and Worcester Pearmain ; 
and also a dish of good Jargonelle Pears. <A dish of 
handsome fruits of Peach Sea Eagle was a note- 
worthy object, the fruit being large and finely 
coloured, 

A few good samples of Plums were also sent from 
Chiswick, the best samples being Blue Gage, July 
Green Gage, and Mamelonnée. 

Mr. W. Roupell had a basket of some of the old 
Grapes rarely to be seen now-a-days, and which 
possess flavours of high quality. The varieties shown 
were the true Chasselas Musqué, Primavis Frontig- 
nan, and Purple Constantine ; he also had American 
Grapes, which do not meet with much appre- 
ciation in this country. Duke of Buccleuch 
was also shown in fine condition. All had been 
grown in pots. A few Melons were shown, but none 
of particular merit. Mr. O. Thomas, Chatsworth 
Gardens, Chesterfield, sent a precocious Grape, about 
which the committee desire further evidence. 
Messrs. Harrison & Sons, Leicester, had Green 
Emperor Broad Beans, evidently a prolific variety. 


General Meeting. 


At a general meeting, the Rev. W. Wilks, Hon. 
Sec., in the chair, the following candidates were duly 
elected Fellows, viz.:—Miss Browning Hall, Mr. 
Thos. Butcher, Mr. 8. C. Clay, Mr. Edwd. Cumber- 
lege, Mr. H. M. Cumberlege, Mr. Jas. H. Forwalk, 
Mr. C. A. Harris, Mr. C. B. Saunders, Mrs. Spencer, 
Mr. A. W. Tait, Mr. H. A. Thompson, Mr. Theodore 
Waterhouse, Mr. John Watkins, and Mr, A. L. 
Wigan. Mr. R. B. Gall was elected an Associate. 


Chiswick. 
Fruir AnD VEGETABLE CoMMITTEE. 


A meeting of this committee was held on the 
21st ult. at Chiswick. Present: Mr. W. Warren, 
in the chair; and Messrs, Howe, Cheal, Barr, Den- 
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ning, Smith, Wright, Marshall, and Cummins. The 
following crops on trial this season were inspected :— 


1. Potatos.— A collection of eighty-six varieties 
being grown. With very few exceptions they were 
found to have suffered severely from disease, the 
early varieties more especially so. The following 
varieties proving to be good croppers and of fine 
appearance, were subjected to the test of cooking, 
viz., Governor (Dean), Lavington Conqueror (Lye), 
Bpicure’s Delight (Smith), Vegetarian (Dean), Re- 
nown (Webb & Son), Débitante (Ellington), Castle 
Morton (Collins), Nelly Blue Eyes (Dean), Basford 
Beauty (Howard), Bluebeard (Dean), Purple Beauty 
(Dean), Stirling Castle (Murdoch). None of them 
was considered of superior quality, being somewhat 
watery, a result attributable to the excessively wet 
season. i 

2. Cabbages, Spring-sown.—A collection of forty 
yarieties. The following were selected as the most 
desirable varieties to cultivate for use at this season, 
viz., Early Etampes (Vilmorin), Early Paris 
Market (Vilmorin), Leeds Market (Rutley & 
Silverlock), Prince’s Nonpareil, Early Dwarf York. 

3. Tomatos.—A collection of fifty-two varieties, 
grown in pots. None of these were considered 
superior to sorts certificated in 1887, and now in 
general cultivation. 


Frorat ComMirree. 


A meeting of this committee was held on the 24th 
ult., Mr. H. Herbst in the chair. Present : Messrs. 
Walker, Dean, Laing, Noble, Goldring, Masters, 
Lowe, Hibberd, Pollett, Bates, Dominy, Fraser. 

The collections of Stocks and Asters on trial in the 
gardens were examined. Of the large-flowering Ten- 
week Stock from Messrs. Vilmorin the following 
colours were selected as the most distinct, and awarded 
three marks, viz., white, sulphur, lilac, blood-red, 
violet, light violet. Of the same section, from Messrs. 
Benary, the white, dwarf white, brick-red, and light 
blue, received three marks ; also of the Dwarf German 
Chamois and those of the new Giant Perfection 
(Benary), sulphur-yellow and light blue, received 
three marks, and the dark blood-red from the 
Novelty Company. 

Amongst the Asters the tollowing received three 
marks :—Half dwarf: Multiflora, white; ditto, light 
yellow (Vilmorin); Globe Pony-flowered, copper 
coloured, white edge (Vilmorin). Dwarf: Chrysan- 
themum, rose (Vilmorin); and ditto, scarlet-red 
(Viimorin) ; Dwarf Queen, crimson (Benary) ; Dwarf 
Queen, white (Benary); Mignon (Benary). Pyra- 
midal: Hedgehog or Needle, dark crimson (Benary) ; 
large flowered rose, dark scarlet (Benary) ; Triumph 
(Novelty Company). The following assortments of 
yarious colours from Benary were commended, viz., 
double dwarf, early flowering, fourteen vars.; dwarf 
bouquet flowered (Boltzes), eight vars.; dwarf Chry- 
santhemum flowered, ten vars.; dwarf pyramidal 
flowered, twelve vars. The later varieties will be 
further examined. 


Srocxs ar CuIswick. 


Mr. Barron maintains the practical and useful 
work he does at the Chiswick Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by this season carrying out a 
very successful and extensive trial of Ten-week 
Stocks. No annuals are more grown, probably, than 
the German Stock ; they are so floriferous, so bright, 
and varied in colour, so fragrant, and so easily 
managed, that itis not to be wondered at the popular 
Stock Gillyflower maintains its ascendancy in the 
flower garden. And so great has been the improve- 
ment in types and varieties during the past few years 
that they are even more attractive and useful as 
decorative agents than they were a few years ago. 

About four distinct types may be found in the 
trial at Chiswick, viz., the dwarf Ten-week, the 
dwarf pyramidal large-flowering Ten-week, the large- 
flowering Ten-week, and the Giant Perfection. The 
finer types have, no doubt, been obtained by means 
of selection, and by possessing varying characteris- 
tics they can be used for different purposes by the 
gardener, according as his taste or humour may 
incline him. 

The Stocks tried comprised those put into cireula- 
tion by Messrs. Vilmorin Andrieux & Co., of Paris, 
and Mr, Ernest Benary, of Erfurt. Of the large- 
flowering type of Vilmorin & Co. three marks, which 
are equivalent to a Certificate of Merit, were given to 
the following colours:—White, yellow, lilac, blood- 
red, purple, and light violet—all distinct and decided 
colours. Of the large-flowering type of Ernest 
Benary—and the high quality of both strains appeared 
to be. identical—the following were selected for three 


marks :—Two white, one dwarf and one taller; 
Chamois was fawn, purple, and ash-grey. Ofall the 
types of Stock this appears to be the most useful, 
and in each case the percentage of double flowers 
was very large. There are other colours, all with 
good double flowers—too many colours, indeed, and 
combinations of colours; but it appears to please the 
Continental growers to select as many as possible, 
probably to make up bulky collections. Benary’s 
type of large flowering dwarf pyramidal is of a more 
erect habit of growth, and not so branching. The 
only one of this type selected for three marks was a 
very fine white and a dark scarlet or crimson, growing 
to a height of 15 inches, very fine and showy. Of 
Benary’s type of dwarf Ten-week, a very useful and 
compact-habited Stock, suitable for beds or massing, 
the following three varieties were awarded three 
marks :—Lilac-rose, violet, and yellow. 

The finest, tallest growing, and most showy type 
of Stocks is that known as the Giant Perfection ; 
and especially is this adapted for exhibition pur- 
poses where bold spikes are required; the general 
height may be stated at 18 inches. Probably it was 
owing to occupying a more favourable position, but 
Benary’s strain appeared to be rather finer in 
development than Vilmorin’s; still there was little 
to choose between them in point of quality. The 
following varieties from Mr. Ernest Benary received 
three marks :—Yellow, blush, and light blue. 

It is pleasing to record the advance made in the 
yellow Stocks, as the shades are being deepened, and 
the green is giving place to a truer tint of yellow. 
The Wallflower-leavyed Stocks are quite a distinct 
race, but with very few exceptions they lack robust- 
ness of character, and are therefore not so popular as 
the woolly-leaved strains. 

A rich crimson Ten-week Stock, named Victoria, 
sent by the Novelty and Specialty Company, 
Newton-le-Willows, was also awarded three marks. 


i is a charming variety for bedding or pot culture. 
. D. 


TROWBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL. 


Aveust 22.—This busy Wiltshire town fully 
maintained its old prestige by holding a capital ex- 
hibition on the above date: and by the townspeople 
coming out very strong in the way of decoration. 
The railway station was very gay indeed, and as the 
weather was fine, the effect was good throughout. 
The show took place as usual in the field adjoining 
the railway station, and was largely attended. 

Plants, Stove and Greenhouse.—In the leading class 
for nine specimens, Mr. G. Tucker, gr. to Major W. 
P. Clarke, Trowbridge, took the 1st prize with a good 
fresh lot, his leading plants being Statice profusa, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Dipladenia amabilis, D. 
Brearleyana, finely bloomed; Lapageria alba, and 
Allamanda Hendersoni; 2nd, Mr. J. Matthews, gr. 
to W. R. Brown, Esq., J.P., Trowbridge, his best 
specimens being Bougainvillea glabra, Erica Mar- 
nockiana, H. Macnabiana, EH. ampullacea, and Ron- 
deletia speciosa major. 

In the amateur class for six plants, Mr. H. Pocock, 
gr. to J. P. Haden, Esq., Trowbridge, had very good 
specimens of Oncidium flexuosum, Dipladenia ama- 
bilis, D. Brearleyana, Stepanotis floribunda, and 
Allamanda nobilis; 2nd, Mr. G. Tucker. Mr. J. 
Matthews, came in Ist with the best three. 

The best new or rare plant was shown by Mr. J. 
Hiscocks, gr. to E. B. Rodway, Trowbridge, who had 
a good piece of Anthurium Van Houttei; Mr. J. F. 
Mould being 2nd with Impatiens Hawkeri. 

Mr. Tucker had the best six plants of Achimenes. 

Some very good plants of Gloxinias were shown 
byMr. C. Richmond, gr. to G. L. Palmer, Esq., Trow- 
bridge, and Captain Tucker. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias, both double and single, 
shown in sixes, made an excellent feature, Mr. G. L. 
Palmer being Ist in both classes. 

Mr. G. Pynner, gr. to Mrs. Goldsmith, Trowbridge, 
was the only exhibitor of four Orchids, having well- 
grown and bloomed pieces of Cattleya Loddigesi, C. 
Eldorado, Odontoglossum citrosmum, and Cypripe- 
dium Stonei. 

Mr. J. F. Mould had the best six Heaths, 

Fuchsias.—These, always such a fine feature at 
Trowbridge, though remarkably well shown, were 
not yet up to their usual average, it being the prac- 
tice of the growers to finish off their plants in the 
open air, they showed the effects of sunless days and 
cold nights. Mr. G. Tucker, who is one of the 
leading Wiltshire growers, came Ist, with very good 
plants of the following six varieties—Charming, the 
Hon. Mrs, Hay, Thomas King, and Dell’s Favourite, 
dark varieties ; and Harriet Lye and Arabella, light 
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varieties. 2nd, Mr. H. Pocock. Mr. Matthews had 
the best four varieties, having very good plants of the 
Hon. Mrs. Hay, Bountiful, Rose of Castille, and a 
seedling; 2nd, Mr. Tucker, with Charming, Thomas 
King, Mrs. Rundle, an excellent exhibition and 
decorative variety, and Bountiful. 

In the cottagers’ division could be seen specimen 
Fuchsias much superior to what are generally seen 
at horticultural exhibitions. 

Miscellaneous Mowering Plants.—Among these were 
zonal Pelargoniums, Petunias trained to large oval 
wire trellises and finely bloomed, and Verbenas the 
same. Balsams and Cockscombs were also good for 
the season, andall furnished good and pleasing patches 
of colour. 

Foliage Plants.—The best lot of nine came from 
Colonel Pepper, who had the following Crotons in 
good character:—Weismanni, Queen Victoria, 
Countess, and Johannis, also Kentia australis, K. 
Fosteriana, and Lataniaborbonica. Caladiums were 
a good feature, the plants being well grown and 
finely marked. Coleus were a very good feature 
also, strongly grown plants having handsomely varie- 
gated foliage. Messrs. Matthews and Pocock were 
severally 1st and 2nd in both the last mentioned classes. 

Ferns.—These are always well shown at Trow- 


bridge, although fifteen specimens of Ferns and 


mosses are required, and good-sized well-developed 
plants are always to be seen. Mr. Tucker came in 
Ist, with a very good, even, varied, and well-grown 
collection ; Mr. J. Coke, gr. to A. P. Stancomb, Hsq., 
Trowbridge ; and Mr. H. Pocock, being equal 2nd. 
That handsome Silver Fern, Gymnogramma peru- 
viana argyrophylla is always a good feature im the 
Trowbridge collections. 

Cut Flowers—These are always a prime feature at 
Trowbridge, and, notwithstanding the character of 
the season, they were generally in good form. Roses 
were numerous, and very good; the best twelve 
varieties, three blooms of each, came from Mr, J. 
Mattock, nurseryman, Headington, Oxford, who had 
excellent blooms of Mdlle. Marie Verdier, Sou- 
venir d’Elise, Marie Baumann, Marie Van Houtte, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Alfred Colomb, Madame Lam- 
bard, Devoniensis, Lady Sheffield, Rubens, Dupuy 
Jamain, and Catherine Mermet, the Tea-scented 
varieties being remarkably fine. 2nd, Messrs. 
Keynes, Williams & Co., nurserymen, Salisbury, who 
had very good blooms Ulrich Brunner, The Bride, 
Beauty of Waltham, Alfred Colomb, Marie Verdier, 
Marshall P. Wilder, and Madame Eugene Verdier. 

In the class for twenty-four blooms, Dr. Budd 
was a remarkably good Ist, the leading flowers being 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Madame Lambard, A. K 
Williams, Mrs. John Laing, Marie Baumann, Cathe- 
rine Mermet, Souvenir d’Alphonse Layallé, Inno- 
centa Pirola, Fisher Holmes, Alfred Colomb, &c. 

In the amateur division, Dr. Budd was 1st with 
twelve varieties, three blooms of each, and 
also with twelve single blooms. Mr. Hum- 
phries also staged a box of blooms of Cactus 
and decorative Dahlias, having in good character 
Juarezi, Charming Bride, Mrs. Hawkins, Empress of 
India, one of the most distinct and best; F. C 
Henley, Constance, William Pearce, Lady Kerrison, 
&c. A pretty rosy-pink seedling is of a promising 
character. 

Miscellaneous Cut Flowers——Wollyhocks were tairly 
good; Gladioli not up to the usual mark, both show- 
ing the hostile character of the season. Pansies were 
as good as could be expected at this late season. 
French and German Asters were very good, but not 
so fully developed as one is accustomed to see them 
the third week in August. Carnations, Picotees, 
Clematis, and Verbenas were numerous and generally 
of good character. Zonal Pelargoniums, in bunches 
of five trusses, were very fine indeed, and made a 
great display. Collections of hardy annuals, shown 
in twelves, were remarkably good, and served the 
useful purpose of showing what fine things can be 
grown under this heading. 

Table Decorations, Bouquets, §c.—The former were 
very good, arranged in one class with garden, and 
the other with wild flowers. Bouquets, wreaths, 
and buttonholes were also good. Some charming 
collections of wild flowers grown within 12 miles of 
Trowbridge were also staged. 

Dahklias—The best stand of twenty-four show 
varieties came from Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., 
who had fine blooms of King of Crimsons, J. T. 
West, Henry Keith, Hon. Mr. P. Wyndham, William 
Rawlings, Royal Queen, James Service, Colonist, 
J. N. Keynes, Mrs. Langtry, Henry Walton, Harrison 
Weir, Mrs. Gladstone, George Dickson, Herbert 
Turner. Mrs. Shirley Hibberd, Joseph Ashby, and 
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seedlings. The best twelve varieties came from Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, Chippenham. 

Messrs. Keynes & Co. had the best twelve fancy 
Dahlias—a very good stand also—the leading varieties 
being Prince Henry, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Pelican, 
Peacock, Mrs. Saunders, Rebecca, Gaiety, Chorister, 
a sport from Gaiety, yellow, tipped with white ; 
Frederick Smith, and seedlings. 

Single Dahlias were well shown, Mr. A. A. Walters, 
nurseryman, Bath, being Ist, with a very fine lot, 
showing one bloom only of each. 

Pompon Dahlias, in bunches of four flowers, were 
a capital feature, Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co. 
being 1st, with some remarkably good varieties, con- 
sisting of Janet, Gem, Golden Gem, Darkness, Lady 
Blanche, Favourite, White Aster, Grace, Lelia, and 
seedlings. 

Fruit—As is general, this season’s collections of 
fruit scarcely come up to their usual extent and 
quality. The only collection of varieties on this 
occasion came from Mr. A. Miller, gr. to Walter 
H. Long, Esq. M.P., Rood Ashton, Trowbridge, a 
very good lot indeed, consisting of Alicante and 
Foster's Seedling Grapes, Barrington Peaches, 
Violet Hative and Stanwick Elruge Nectarines, 
Moor Park Apricots, Brown Turkey Figs, Melons, 
&e.; Mr. W. Iggulden, gr. to the Earl of Cork, 
Marston House, Frome, had the best six dishes, 
consisting of Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed- 
ling Grapes, Grosse Mignonne Peaches, Moor Park 
Apricot, Pine-apple Nectarine, and a Melon. The 
best two bunches of black Grapes were highly finished, 
_ viz., Black Hamburgh from Mr. J. Gibson, gr. to 
Darl Cowley, Chippenham; Mr. A. Miller being 2nd 
with the same variety, also in excellent character. 
The best productions of white, Muscats excluded, 
_ were Buckland Sweetwater, from Mr. Iggulden; Mr. 
_ J. Attwell, gr. to T. B. Brain, Esq., Bristol, being 
2nd with the same. Messrs. Gibson and Ashwell 
were severally lst and 2nd with Black Muscats, 
showing good Madresfield Court. Mr. Iggulden 
was Ist with White Muscats. The best Peaches 
were Royal George and Grosse Mignonne ; the best 
Nectarines were Pine-apple and Elruge. Melons 
were fairly plentiful. The best dessert Apple was 
Beauty of Bath; the best culinary, Lord Suffield, 
shown very fine indeed. The best dessert Pears 
were Doyenné d’Ete and Jargonelle. Miss Lily 
Durbin, and Mr. Hoskings, of Clifton, were severally 
Ist and 2nd, with a centrepiece arranged with fruit 
and flowers. bs 

Vegetables—These were numerous and remarkably 
fine. This remark applies to those produced by 
cottagers as well as in the open class. Mr. G. 
Garaway, of Bristol, had the best collection of nine 
varieties. Potatos were a great feature, and as they 
are shown with a much larger number of tubers com- 
posing a dish than is usual, they make quite an 
imposing display. Tomatos were very fine, the 
Perfection type being to the fore. 


WILTS HORTICULTURAL. 


Sauissury, Avcust 23.—The annual summer 
show was held in the Palace grounds, and was in 
every way a success, a grand all-round display of 
plants, cut flowers, fruits, and vegetables being got 
together. 

For twelve stove and greenhouse plants, distinct, 
six foliage and six flowering, £15, £10, and £5 were 
offered as prizes. Mr. G. Lock, gr. to W. B. Cleam, 
Esq., Crediton, secured the premier position, with 
magnificent specimens, the most remarkable among 
them being Erica Eweriana, 5 feet over; E. emula, 
Clerodendron Balfouri, Bougainvillea glabra, Ence- 
phalartos villosus ampliatus, Latania borbonica, 
very large, and splendidly coloured Crotons. Mr. 
J. Cypher, Cheltenham, was 2nd, his plants being 
smaller, but very good and even. Bougainvillea 
glabra and Ixora Fraseri, were the best. 

For a group of plants arranged for effect in semi- 
circle 12 feet in diameter, Mr. Lock was 1st, with 
avery light and pretty arrangement, the materials 
being well chosen, and put together in finished 
style; Mr. Wills being 2nd with a bright group. 
Mr. Lock was again successful for six stove and 
greenhouse plants in bloom, with medium-sized, 
well-flowered specimens of Dipladenia amabilis, 
Erica Fairieana, E. Aitoniana, [xora Duffii, Alla- 
manda Hendersoni, and Phcenocoma prolifera 
Barnesi; 2nd, Mr. Wills, Eucharis amazonica and 
Clerodendron Balfouri being very fine in his lot. 

__ Exotic Ferns were shown in capital condition. 
In the class for six, distinct, Mr. Wills was 1st, with 
large healthy specimens. 


Mr. H. W. Ward, gr. to the Earl of Radnor, Long- 
ford Castle, Salisbury, had the six best Begonias, 
with well-flowered plants. 

Fuchsias were represented by well-flowered plants 
of medium size, Mr, Wills winning 1st honours with 
such well-known varieties as Charming and Beau- 
tiful. 

In the gardener’s class for a group of plants, 
arranged in a semicircle, 10 feet in diameter, Mr. 
Lock was again to the fore with a very effective 
display, thereby winning the £5 Cup or money given 
by the Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co. Seven lots 
were put up, all of which were wonderfully well done. 

Two other classes were provided for groups, the 
prizes to be competed for by amateurs living within 
a radius of 6 miles of Salisbury. So well were they 
put up that they deserve special mention. Mr. L. 
Browne was Ist (in the class were a semicircle 
10 feet in diameter had to be covered), with a very 
light and pleasing combination; 2nd, Dr. W. Coates, 
whose background of Palms was very effective. Mr. 
Gregory won the Ist prize for a group of the same 
shape but 2 feet less in diameter. 

Fruit was largely and well shown, with the excep- 
tion of hardy kinds, the collections, black Grapes 
and Peaches, being especially good. Foreight dishes 
of fruit, Mr. Ward secured the premier position, 
showing compact bunches of Madresfield Court, 
large in berry and splendidly coloured ; Muscat of 
Alexandria, large in bunch and of good colour; a 
large scarlet Invincible Melon, good Smooth Cayenne 
Pine and Pine-apple Nectarines, Negro Largo Figs, 
Goshawk Peach, and Moor Park Apricots. Mr. 
Evans, gr. to Lady Louisa Ashburton, Melchet Court, 
Romsey, Hants, was a close 2nd, his best dishes 
being well coloured Black Hamburgh Grapes, grand 
Brunswick Figs, good Barrington Peaches, and Moor 
Park Apricots, and William Tillery Melon; Mr. A. 
Miller, gr. to H. W. Long, Esq., M.P., Rood Ashton 
Park, Trowbridge, was a good 3rd, having a splendid 
Smooth Cayenne Pine, but not quite ripe, and good 
Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and Melons. For one 
Pine, Mr. Lock was Ist, with a large well ripened 
Smooth Cayenne; Mr. Ward being a close 2nd with 
the same variety. 

Mr. J. Northeast, gr. to Mrs. Torrence, Norton 
House, Warminster, was Ist for three bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, with large well 
coloured bunches. 

The next class, for three bunches of Black Ham- 
burghs, was a very strong one, Mr. Chalk, gr. to G. 
Read, Esq., Westwood, Salisbury, taking Ist, with 
very large and beautifully coloured examples; Mr. 
Ward following with smaller, but equally well 
coloured bunches ; the latter also led for any other 
white, with good Buckland Sweetwater, and for any 
other black, Mr. Ward again secured the post of 
honour with Gros Maroc. 

For the best flavoured Melon, Mr. Neville was Ist, 
with Sutton’s Imperial Green-flesh ; and Mr. -Evans 
was 2nd, with Read's Scarlet-flesh. 

Mr. Englefield, Tedworth House, Marlborough, 
was easily lst for a single dish of Peaches, showing 
Walburton Admirable, very large and _ highly 
coloured; Mr. Rudd was 2nd, with Barrington. 
The prizes for Nectarines were awarded to Mr. W. 
Browning, gr. to Sir Talbot Baker, Bart., Blandford, 
and Mr. Ward in the order named. Mr. Browning 
was also Ist for Apricots, with very fine fruits, of 
Moor Park, and for six dishes of Apples; and Mr. 
Englefield led for Plums; and Mr. F. Smith for four 
dishes of Pears. 

Vegetables,—Fine collectious were put up, the Ist 
and 2nd prize ones being very close in point of merit. 
Mr. Wilkins was placed lst—he put up good dishes 
of Rousham Park Onion, Standard Bearer Celery, 
Advance Cauliflower, Giant White Beans, and dark- 
red Beet; Mr. Haines following closely, showed very 
fine Reading Perfection Tomatos, Anglo-Spanish 
Onion, Satisfaction Potates, and Jubilee Beans. 

Cut Flowers were not numerous, but in some cases 
were well shown. Mr. Campbell, gr. to Dr. S. P. 
Budd, Bath, was Ist for twenty-four Roses; Dr. D. 
Seaton, Bitterne, Hants, lst for twelve ; Mr. Harkins, 
Salisbury, occupied a like position for single and 
pompon Dahlias; Mr. N. Gilbert, Bishop's Wal- 
tham was first for eighteen Carnations or Picotees. 
The same exhibitor showed flowers of a seedling 
border Carnation named Edwin Molyneux, which 
was a very promising variety; Mr. Chard, Stoke 
Newington, was Ist for a dressed flower vase, and 
also for two bouquets, all of them being set up in his 
usual style. 

Miscellaneous Erhtbits.— A goodly number of 
exhibits were put up, not for competition. Messrs. 
Keynes, Williams & Co. arranged groups of Palms 


and Lilies at one end of the large tent, and they 
also put up grand stands of Roses and Dahlias. The 
many beautiful blooms among the Cactus and 
Dahlias came in for a large share of attention from 
the visitors. Mr. R. Davis, of the Yeovil Nurseries, 
contributed a bright and imposing stand of Begonias 
among the doubles. Mr. B. Ladham, High Street, 
Shirley, Southampton, showed a good collection of 
herbaceous cut flowers and seedling Petunias in 
pots ; and Mr. Brittan, Salisbury, a tastefully arranged 
exhibit of miscellaneous plants and cut flowers, all 
of which commanded a good deal of attention. 


SEVENOAKS HORTICULTURAL. 


Aveust 22.—A capital exhibition took place in 
Montreal Park, the seat of the Right. Hon. Earl 
Amherst. The flowering groups set up for effect— 
always a feature at this show—were exceptionally 
good, as were the table decorations. Stove and green- 
house plants were well shown by Mr. Gibson, gr. to 
T. F. Burnaby Atkins, Esq., Halsted Place — 
indeed, his specimen plant of Dipladenia was 
one of the best that has ever been shown, having 
47 trusses of bloom, and no less a number than 
587 blooms had already been picked off. Mr. 
Gibson said that it commenced to flower on 
May 9 last. 

Ornamental foliage plants and exotic Ferns were 
well shown by Mr. Goodman, gr. to Mrs. Crawshay, 
Bradbourne Hall; and Mr. A Hutton was well to 
the front with Caladiums and table decorations. 

Groups not for competition were shown by 
Messrs. Laing & Sons (Forest Hill), Cutbush (High- 
gate), Webber (Tonbridge), Cheal & Sons (Crawley), 
Seale (Sevenoaks), and Edmonds (Westerham). 

Vegetables were generally good, and the com- 
petition keen, but the fruit was not quite up to the 
quality of some previous years, if exception be 
made to the Grapes shown by Mr. T. Osman, of 
Chertsey, which were very fine examples. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF 
IRELAND. 


Avcust 23.—The autumn show was held under 
favourable auspices. In many classes the number 
of exhibits was limited, but of high merit; splendid 
Grapes were shown from the Earls of Wicklow and 
Clancarty, who took Ist and 2nd prizes in the order 
named for three varieties, two bunches of each, finely 
finished and coloured. 

The excellent stands of Roses and Dahlias from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, of Newtonards and 
Belfast, were, however, the special feature of the 
show. They included, first, a stand of forty-eight, 
all different, in grand condition, and for which the 
Society’s Ist prize in the nurserymen’s class was 
awarded. In this stand were splendid blooms of 
Messrs. Dicksons’ new certificated hybrid pedigree 
varieties, suck as Earl Dufferin, dark velvety-red ; 
Lady Helen Stewart, crimson-scarlet; Lady A. 
Hill, cerise-pink ; and Miss Jennie Dickson, silvery- 
rose. In this stand also were effective blooms of 
Her Majesty, Mrs. John Laing, Chas. Lefebvre, and 
Duc de Rohan. They had also awarded to them the 
Society’s Silver Medal for two other stands of forty- 
eight Roses—not for competition. Another of 
Messrs. Dickson’s specialties, and for which they 
had similar honours, were stands of forty-eight show 
and fancy Dahlias in fine condition. Mr. McCor- 
mick, Swords, had Ist in amateurs’ class of thirty- 
six Dahlias. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF ABER- 
DEEN. 


Aveust 23, 24, anp 25.—The floral féte, held 
under the auspices of the above Society, was held in 
the Duthie Public Park, Aberdeen, on the above 
dates, in fine weather. The entries numbered 1561 
as against 1011 last year, the details of this year’s 
being—For pot plants, 287 ; cut flowers, 486; fruit, 
263; and vegetables, 525. The pot plants, cut 
flowers, and stove and greenhouse plants, Potatos, 
and fruit were shown in the large marquee situated 
at the east side of the grounds, and considering the 
backward nature of the season the display was really 
an excellent one. The most striking feature in it 
was the stand in the centre, near the entrance, of 
pot plants, which inclnded very fine Fuchsias, 
Begonias, Liliums, and Pelargoniums ; and a remark- 
able specimen of the British Fern, curtum 
cristatum. 
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Mr. Alexander Grigor, gr. to Mr. A. O. Gill, of 
Fairfield, Aberdeen, had a fine display. A little 
further on was a fine collection of horticultural pro- 
duce by Mr. John Proctor, gr. to Mr. Henderson, 
Lord Provost of Aberdeen. It was a mixed collec- 
tion, and included Palms, Crotons (fine in colour), 
and Orchids in bloom. There was also a pretty 
Clianthus Dampieri, one of the best specimens that 
could be produced. In Mr. Proctor’s collection of 
six stove or greenhouse plants were a Clerodendron 
Balfouriana, particularly well flowered; a beautiful 
Eucharis amazonica, and a fine Palm. A table of 
flowers by Messrs. Smith & Son, seedsmen, Aberdeen, 
was a great attraction. It contained a selection. of 
herbaceous flowers, also Gladioli, Roses, and Car- 
nations, besides many choice and valuable stove 
and greenhouse plants. 

Amateurs—In the class for the cut blooms 
were very fair considering the conditions under 
which they were raised and the backward season. 
Dahlias were poor and nothing like what is 
generally found at this show; the Stocks, Pansies, 
and Roses were, however, very good, and the Car- 
nations were well marked though scarcely so good as 
they would have been with finer weather. 

Nurserymen. —In this division the judges had 
some difficulty in deciding who had the best selec- 
tion of blooms of Tea Roses, Messrs. D. & W. Croll, 
Dundee, and Messrs. Cocker & Son, Aberdeen, being 
the only competitors. Both had good displays, but the 
Ist prize fell to the latter. Among his flowers 
Grace Darling and Vicomtesse Folkstone were par- 
ticularly noticeable. Messrs. Croll’s included fine 
blooms of Madame Lambard, Rubens, and The 
Bride. Messrs. Cocker also took 1st prize for H.P.’s ; 
the blooms, however, were generally over-blown, 
here again, Messrs. Croll came in 2nd. 

The Dahlias were a fair display in this division, 
and Messrs. Croll, Dundee, took Ist place. 

There was a very fair display of Marigolds (varied), 
Asters, and Stocks, the latter being very good. 
A nongst the prize takers for French Marigolds and 
cut. Roses, Mr. W. Murdock, whose exhibits were 
raised within the City Hospital grounds, secured a 
creditable position, being Ist and 3rd in each. Of 
the cut flowers of herbaceous plants there was a 
very fine show. 

The table plants in pots, the 1st prize for which 
went to Mr. Malcolm, Montrose, were well coloured, 
strong and healthy. There were also, finely-bloomed 
specimens of Petunias, shown by Mr. Grigor, Fair- 
field; and Begonias by Mr. R. Hall Belhelvia. 

In addition to the plants, flowers, and fruit for 
competition were two stands near the entrance by 
Messrs. B. Reid & Co., Aberdeen; and Messrs. 
Cocker for exhibition. On these were artistically 
displayed branches of Tea Roses, herbaceous plants, 
Pinks, and fine healthy examples of various stove 
and greenhouse foliage and blooming plants. 

Fruit—The display of fruit was a fine one. Red 
Currants and Strawberries were particularly good. 
Grapes were not so good generally, but the collection 
sent by Mr. W. H. Lumsden, of Balmedie, was very 
fine, the largest bunch weighing 104 lb. 

The féte, as stated above, was favoured with beau- 
tiful weather, and in the evenings large crowds 
visited the grounds, the total proceeds amounting 
to £262 5s. 6d. 


THE WEATHER. 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Aug. 27, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has been unsettled and rainy over the 
western, north-western, and extreme northern parts 
of the kingdom, but elsewhere the conditions have 
been fairer, and the rainfall less heavy and frequent. 
Some thunder and lightning were experienced in 
many parts of Great Britain, as well as at a few of the 
Trish stations. 

“The temperature has been a little above the mean 
i1 Ireland, Scotland, and the north-east of England, 
aad about equal to it in ‘England, S.W.,’ and the 
‘Channel Islands,’ but in the other English districts 
a slight deficit is shown. The height of the maxima, 
which were recorded either on the 24th or 25th, 
varied from 68° in ‘Eugland, N.W., to 74° in 
‘Scotland, N.,’ and 75° in ‘England, E.,’ and 
‘England, S.’ The lowest of the minima, which 
were registered on the 23rd in Scotland, and on 
irregular dates over England and Ireland, varied 


from 45° in‘ England, N.W..,’ ‘Ireland, S.,’ and at 
some of the Scotch stations, to 50° in ‘ England, 
S.W..,’ and to 56° in the ‘ Channel Islands.’ 

“ The rainfall has been rather more than the mean 
over Ireland and in the north of Scotland, but less 
in most other districts, especially over the south of 
England and in the ‘Channel Islands.’ 

“Bright sunshine shows a decided decrease over 
Scotland, but in most parts of England and in the 
south of Ireland it has been more prevalent than it 
was last week. The percentage of the possible 
amount of duration ranged from 24 to 29 in Scot- 
land, from 34 to 47 in Ireland, and from 27 to 41 
over England. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the per- 
centage was 47.” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 82° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
‘degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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2, ENGLAND, N.E.... | 2 less 126 | 17.9 | 28 26 
8. ENGLAND, E. ... | 0 (aver.)| 128 | 16.8 32 28 
4. MIDLAND Cos. ... | 1 less 118 | 16.5] 381 27 
5 ENGLAND, S. 3 less 119 17.7 3b 28 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 3 less 129 | 27.7 26 2 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 2 more 129 | 18.9 27 29 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 0 (aver.)| 134 | 22.1 41 34 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 4 more 1385 | 24.5 |) 34 28 
10. IRELAND, S. ... | 2 less 123 | 24.9 | 47 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 3 less 147 | 19.8 | 47 38 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
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@dbituary 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE,—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S., which 
occurred at his residence, St. Marychurch, Torquay, 
on the 23rd ult. This distinguished zoologist was 
born at Worcester in 1810. He went out in a mer- 
cantile capacity to Newfoundland, where he occupied 
his leisure in collecting insects. After a residence 
of eight years in Newfoundland, Mr. Gosse visited 
Lower Canada, where for three years he specially 
devoted himself to the study of zoology and ento- — 
mology. He afterwards travelled through the United 
States, and resided for about a year in Alabama, 
making a large collection of drawings of insects, 
especially the fine lepidoptera of that region. After 
his return to England in 1839, Mr. Gosse published 
a general synopsis of his investigations, under the 
title of The Canadian Naturalist (1840). In 1844 
he visited Jamaica, and spent eighteen months in the 
study of zoology, and issued on his return the result 
of his researches in The Birds of Jamaica, and A 
Naturalists Sojourn in Jamaica. During the next 
few years he devoted himself especially to the micro- 
scopic study of the British rotifera, and took a pro- 
minent part in the formation of public and private 
collections of marine animals, Mr. Gosse was for 
many years a correspondent of this journal, and took 
especial interest in Orchids, of which he grew a 
collection. He leaves an only son, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, the well-known literary critic. 


VARIORUM, 


— 


WOUNDS OF FRUIT TREES. — Sometimes a 
large limb of a tree has been broken, and must be 
sawn off, or severe pruning seems called for through 
other causes. In such cases if is important that the 
wound occasioned by the knife shall be protected 
from the damaging effects of the weather by the 
application of some protecting or healing substance 
until new wood has time to form over it. Gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol is generally used for this 
purpose ; but a more effective material can be made 
as follows :—Melt a pound of common resin over a 
slow fire, adding toit meantime an ounce of beef 
tallow, and stir all well together; then take from 
the fire, and when the whole has partly cooled mix 
with it a teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine, and in 
afew minutes stirin a few ounces of 95 per cent. 
alcohol. Care should be taken to prevent the 
alcohol taking fire, and for this reason the kettle 
should be moved to a distance from the stove, and 
on no account should this mixture ever be made in 
the evening, when there is a danger that a lamp may 
be brought near it during the process. The com- 
pound should be carefully and thoroughly stirred 
until it becomes a homogeneous mass of the con- 
sistency of honey. Keep it for use in a large- 
mouthed bottle. Then in pruning trees, or when- 
ever they have been cut in any way, coat each wound 
well with this preparation. It will stop the flow of 
sap, and hasten the complete healing of the wound. 
Mildura Irrigationist. 


A TRADE CENSUS.—Mr. Myrick, at the Detroit 
Convention of Nurserymen, urged the preparation of 
a “census,” -or report of nursery stock, made up of 
reports from the different producers, which would 
tend to prevent over or under production in any par- 
ticular line. He took the ground that growing stock 
should not be taxed; that ‘there should be a com- 
prehensive revision of fruit literature, to keep pace 
with the times; that great attention should be paid 
to nomenclature, and that proper names should be 
selected. for new fruits; that a standing committee 
to co-operate with the Department of Agriculture 
and the State experimental stations should be ap- 
pointed ; that short practical papers should be made 
a leading feature of all meétings; that business and 
Association matters should not be allowed to conflict, 
and that to this end the exhibition hall and the 
meeting hall should be kept separate, and that both 
should not be open at the same time, 
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NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


Asies macuirica: S. S. What you send is un- 
doubtedly A. nobilis. Thanks for the Sciadopitys. 


Apis anp Picea: W.J. B. The Abies and Picea 
question is an old one. We follow the standard 
authority, Bentham and Hooker, Plagianthus: ask 
Messrs. Veitch. 


Ants in Orcuip-Housres: G. Sprinkle their haunts 
with a solution of carbolic acid. 


Drizep Frowrers, &c: ZT. D. Apply to Messrs. 
Hooper & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Evcuaris: 4. C. It is not uncommon for two flowers 
to be united. 


Fern Growinc ruroucu THE Hore or THE Por: 
i. @, There was nothing remarkable in the rhi- 
zome of the Davallia creeping through the hole at 
the bottom. 


Insecrs: A. B. Your Plums are attacked by the 
red grubs, or larvze, of a small blackish moth, with 
an eye-like spot near the tips of the fore-wings— 
Tortrix (Carpocapsa) nigricana. Shake the trees, 
and burn all the Plums as soon as they fall, and 
before the grubs escape to become chrysalids. 
oO: W. 

Jupeine at Frower Snow: Secretary. 1, Yes; 
no. 

Names or Prants: G. F. D. 1, Poa nemoralis; 2, 
Bromus asper; 3, B. giganteus; 4, B. tectorum ; 
5, Festuca duriuscula, the glabrous specimen, and 
¥. arenaria, the pubescent one; 6, F. elatior; 7, 
Bromus commutatus var.—Sedge. 1, Juncus con- 
glomeratus; 2, J. glaucus; 3, J. maritimus.— 
W. J. W., Jun. 1, we cannot name without 
flowers; 2, Gaultheria Shallon. — W. P. L. § 8. 
Scolopendrium vulgare confertum. — J. Rohertson. 
Gongora maculata—G. W. H, Olearia Haastii.— 
W. F. & Sons. Lycaste cruenta,—sS. C. 1, Ceano- 
thus azureus; 2, Rhus cotinus.—C. W. D.  Peri- 
ploca greca—H. P. Calycanthus occidentalis,— 
A, B. 1, Tussilago Farfara; 2, Berteroa incana ; 
3, Ballota nigra; 4, Erigeron, sps.—D.S. Phallus 
impudicus- (common Stinkhorn fungus). See 
Cooke's Bridish Fungi—G. B. 1, Adiantum Ca- 
pillus-veneris var.; 2, Calempelis scabra; 3, Pteris 
Adiantoides.—P. McD. 1, Cryptomeria elegans ; 
2, Abies Douglasii; 3, Picea excelsa; 4. P. 
Morinda; 5, P. Menziesii; 6, Tsuga japonica; 
7, one of the forms of Pinus Laricio ; 8, not found ; 
9,° Ailantus glandulosa—H. &. L. Spirea con- 
fusa.— FR. C. K. 1, Echinops sphierocephalus ; 2, 
Centaurea aurea; 3, Eupatorium cinnabarinum ; 
4, Heuchera Richardsoni. 


Prant Insuriovs to Srock: W. A. Swine-cress 
(Senebiera coronopus). We do not think it likely 
this plant would be injurious. It is a cruciferous 
plant allied to Cress, Cabbage, &c. 


2 


—) 


~ Suoots or Surves: W. W. We find on your spe- 


cimen traces of the former presence of greenfly and 
thrips, besides plenty of actual mealy-bug ; and on 
the Fuchsia some caterpillar, referred to our ento- 
mological referee. 

Tomaros Diszasep: H. T., Llandudno. The tomato 
foliage is attacked by the now too well known and 
widespread mould named Cladosporium lycopersici 
(see Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 12, 1881). 
The disease has several times been described in 
this journal. It is very probable that next year’s 
plants will become affected if grown in the same 
house as the present. Better destroy infected 
material, and clear out and thoroughly clean the 
house. We do not think the slight discolorations 
on Rose leaves are due to fungi. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Dicxson, Brown & Tait, 43 and 45, Corporation 
Street, Manchester—Flowering Bulbs. 

Dicxson & Rosiyson, 12, Old Millgate Manchester 
—Bulbous Roots. 

Wicca Bore, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, 
$.W.—Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants. 

Scrron & Sons, Reading—Bualbs. < 

W. Corsusu & Sons, Highgate Nurseries, London, 
W.—Bulbous Roots. f 

Dicxsons & Co, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 
—Flower Roots. 

Munro & Fercuson, 33, St. Andrew Sqitare, Edin- 
burgh, N.B.—Dutch Flower Roots. 

E. P. Dixon & Sons, 57, Queen. Street, Hull — 
Bulbs, Strawberries, &c. 


~ 


James Verrcu & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.—Bulbous Roots. 

B. S. Wixtiams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Upper Holloway, London, N.—Bulbs, Roses, 
Fruit Trees. 

Lovis ps Smer, Ledeberg-lez-Gand, Belgium— 
Azaleas, Cacti, Orchids, &c. 

Lirrie & Battantyne, Carlisle—Bulbs. 

Hoce & Woop, Coldstream and Duns—Bulbs. 

Dicxsons (Limited), Royal Nurseries, Chester— 
Bulbs. 

E. Wess & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge—Bulbs. 

R. Neat, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W.— 
Bulbs. 

Fisuur, Son & Srpray, 4, Market Street, Sheffield— 
Bulbs. 

Paut & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt — Bulbs, 
Herbaceous Plants, &c. 

Dosim & Mason, 66, Deansgate, Manchester—Bulbs. 

Joux Prep & Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, Tulse 
Hill, 8.W.—Bulbs. 

Jarman & Co., Chard, Somerset—Bulbs and Seeds. 

W. B. Harrianp, 24, Patrick Street, Cork, Ireland 
—Daffodils, Hellebores, Primroses, &c. 

Avexis Datutes, Faubourg de Bruxelles, Ghent— 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Orchids, &c. 

Kent & Brypon, Darlington—Bulbs, &c. 

Brown & Witson, 10, Market Place, Manchester— 
Bulbs. 

J. Carter & Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C.—Bulbs. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—Dr. King, Calcutta.—H. W. W. 
—Sir T. L., Baden Baden.—G. W. C.—P. McD.—W. T.— 
S. S.—F. W. B,—A. W. T., Oporto.—Canon E.—H. A.— 
J. W.—H. C.—H. M. W.—M. & T.—L. Kienast, Zurich.— 
H. G.—W. H.—G. F. D.—W_ C.—W.N.—W. KR. (next week). 
—W. G. SR. W.—J. D.—Bee.—B. A.—J. R. J.—C. — 
J. W., jun.—A. D. W.—C. C.—D. J. Y. 

GF Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for theur solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week, 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, August 30. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and whoare responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating*the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. Ep.] 


Marger very quiet. James Webber, Wholesale Apple 
Market. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d, s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
Asters, perdozen ... 30-60 ous, each ... « 20-10 0 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 16-70 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 30-60 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 90 Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 2 6- 4 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Coleus, dozen ... 2 0- 4 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0-60 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Dracena terminalis, , Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-12 0 
per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0| — scarlet, dozen ... 30-60 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz... 4 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in var., Scented Geranium, 
per dozen ... «» 6 0-18 0 per dozen ... . 30-60 
Evergreens, in var., Solanums, dozen . 9 0-15 0 
per dozen ... ... 6 0-24 0} Verbenas, perdoz. ,.. 40 6 0 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s,d.s.d. s. d,s. d, 
Asters, 12 bunches... 2 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 1 0- 3 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 16 Pansies, 12 bun. ~10-20 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 10 Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 13 dlms. 1 0- 20 — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 2-0 4 
— dozen bunches... 4 0-6 | Pinks,12bun.... .. 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, | Poppies, 12 bun. ... 40-60 
12 blooms ... .. 0 6-3 0° Primulas, double, 12 
— dozen bunches... 20-60 _ sprayS «. re taba 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6-30 Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 30-6 0 Rhodanthe, 12 bun, 40-60 
Forget-me-nots, . 12 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... ... 20-40  — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0 | — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 06-16) — _,, 12 bunches 2 0-60 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 10  —Safrano, dozen... 0 6-09 
Lavender, 12 bun.... 3 0- 4 6 Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 
Lilium longiflorum, | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 20-40 
12 blooms ... .. 30-50 SweetSultan,12bun. 2 0-40 
*—Jancifolium, 12 bl. 1 0- 30 Tuberoses,12 blms.... U 4-0 9 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0-6 0. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. | 
Apples, half-sieve ... 2 46) 
Filberts, 100 1b. ...75 O- .. | 
Grapes, per lb. 
Lemons, per case ,.. 
Melons, each 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE 


Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- .., 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... 


s.d.s.d. 
Peaches, dozen ... 20-80 
Pine-apples, Eng.,lb. 2 0- 3 0 
Plums, half-sieve ... 3 6-50 
— St. Michael. each 2 0- 50 
RETAIL PRICES. 

s.d.s.d, 
Mustard and Cress, 

punnet 04. 


Onions, per bunch am, 
Parsley, per bunch... 


0 

0 
Potatos, percwt. ... 4 0- 

4 

0 


Cauliflowers, each .,, 0 4- ... 50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 26 », kidney, perewt. 4 0- 50 
Cucumbers, each .,. 0 6- 0 9 | Shallots, per lb. 6- .. 

Endive, per dozen .., 3 0-.., | Spinach, per bushel... 3 0- ... 

Green Mint, bunch.,, 0 4-.,. | Tomatos, perlb. ...09-10 
Herbs, per bunch .,, 0 4~.,, | Turnips, per bunch, 

Leeks, per bunch .,, 0 6- ... new =O ave (0 D—ieee 

Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... | Vegt. Marrows, each 0 2-.,. 


Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 2 0 


PoTaTos.—Jersey trade finished; English Myatt’s, 2s.; Beauty 
of Hebron, 2s. to 2s. 3d. ; and Regents, 2s. per bushel. 


CORN. 


, Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended August 25 :—Wheat, 36s. 1d.; Barley, 21s. 11d. ; 
Oats, 20s. 9d. For the corresponding week in 1887: 
—Wheat, 30s. 10d.; Barley, 24s. 5d.; Oats, 16s. 5d, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 


Spiratrietps: August 29.—Plentiful supplies of 
all kinds of fruits, fresh vegetables, Potatos, &c. ; 
trade somewhat slow at prices as under :—Black 
Currants, 4s. to 4s. 6d, per half sieve; red do., 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. do.; English Green Gages, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 
per bushel; foreign do., 4s. to 5s. per half-flat; do. 
2s. 6d. to 3s. per basket of about 18 to 20 lb.; 
Gooseberries, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per half sieve; English 
Plums, 3s. to 4s. do.; foreign do., 3s. to 3s. 6d, per 
flat; do., 2s. to 2s. 6d. per round basket; English 
Tomatos, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. per peck; foreign do., 2s. 
to 2s. per box; Apples, 4s. 6d, to 7s. per bushel ; 
do., 2s. 6d, to 3s. Gd. per half-bushel; Pears, 4s, 6d. 
to 6s, per bushel. - Vegetables: Cauliflowers, 2s, 6d. 
to 5s. per tally ; Cabbages, 1s. 6d. to 3s. do. ; Vegetable 
Marrows, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. do.; Peas, 2s. 6d. per bushel ; 
do., 2s. 6d. to 4s. per sack; Broad Beans, 1s. to 1s, 6d. 
per bushel; do., ls. 6d. to 2s. per sack; Scarlet. 
Runners, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d, per sieve ; foreign Onions, 
6s. to 7s. 6d. per case ; Turnips, 2s. to 2s, 3d, per dozen 
bunches ; Carrots, 2s. do. ; Onions, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do. ; 
Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; Mint, 1s. to 2s. do. ; frame 
Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s..6d, per dozen ; common do., 9d. 
to ls. do.; Endive; 1s. to Is. 3d. do. ; Cos Lettuces, 
6d. to 8d. per score ; Beetroots, 2s. to-3s.per dozen 
bunches; Walnuts (for pickling), 2s. to 2s. 3d. per 
half sieve. 


Srratrorp: August 28.—Both trade and supply 
have been good during the past week. Cabbages, 
2s. to 3s. per tally ; Carrots, household, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per dozen bunches; Mangels, 265) to 29s. per ton; 
Onions, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d per case; Lisbons, 7s. 3d. 
to 7s. 9d. do.; Apples, English,'3s. to 6s: per bushel ; 
Watercress, 6d. per dozen; Tomatos; 44d. per Ib. ; 
ditto Bordeaux, 2s. 6d: per box: Pears, 5s. to ds. 6d. 
per sieve; Plums, 3s. to 5s. per half-sieve. 


POTATOS. 

Boroven anp Spiraurieuys: August 28, — Full 
supplies ‘continue to be sent-on the: market, and with 
a dull demand prices rule in fayour of buyers. Quo- 
tations :—Regents, 60s. to 80s.; Shaws, 60s. to 70s. ; 
Hebrons, 60s. to! 85s.; kidneys, 65s. to 85s. ; Early 
Roses, 40s. to 60s. per ton. 

Sprraurrecps; August 29.—Quotations :—English 
Regents, 55s. to 70s.; do. kidneys, 60s. to 80s.; 
Beauty of Hebron, 55s, to 65s. ; Karly Rose,—50s, 
to 55s, per ton. a i 

Srratrorp: August 28.— Quofations:—Kidneys, 
55s. to 70s. ; light land Magnum Bonum, 50s. to.70s. ; 
dark do., 50s. to 60s.; Early Rose, 45s, to 60s,; and 
Beauty of Hebron, 50s. to 64s. per ton. 


HAY. 


Averages —The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained.at/ the various metropolitan’ markets 
during the’ past  week':—Clover, prime, 98s. to 
135s. ;;. second, 80s. ,to 110s,; mixture, 805. to 
130s.; hay, prime, 94s. to 130s.; inferior, 50s. to 
110s. ; and straw, 36s, to 48s. per load, 
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TEA ROSES} 4 tana stock’ in 7-in: Pots! 2s: &e 0s doe 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES | Suitable for planting'vineries, 8. and 
s. 6d. each. 


F E R N S ) A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
? A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


~IMPLE INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
Seé Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


150 ORCHIDS for SALE, consisting of large 
e plants of Leelias, Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums, Vandas, Aérides, 13 Coelogyne cristata, in No. 4 
pots, &c.—To be seen at GEORGE PURNELL’S, Lion Nursery, 
Bexley Heath, Kent, who is giving up growing them. 


To the Seed Trade. 


EW ZEALAND COCKSFOOT 
(DACTYLIS GLOMERATA). 
HORNE, SON, AnD BRYANT, 59, Mark Lane, London, E.C., 
are First-hand Sellers of the New Crop, 14 to 18 Jb. per Bushel. 
Samples and Quotations on application. 


PECIAL OFFER of FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta.—CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS in best 
Covent Garden strains, Allinthumbs, fit for immediate potting. 
Also Pteris tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, 
Dyson’s Lane, Upper -Edmonton. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Nozgseryman, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


Gentlemen about to Plant should Inspect 
Our Stock of 
RNAMENTAL TREES, including Thou- 
sands of Seedling GOLDEN YEWS in great variety of 
size, form, and colour, now in their gorgeous beauty; also a 
large stock of RHODODENDRONS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 
&c., extending over 150 acres. CATALOGUES free on 
application. 
H. LANE anv SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


A NEW VEGETABLE! 
A DELICIOUS SALAD!! 


A New Delicious Vegetable and Salad 
Combined. 


“SHANTUNG CABBAGE.” 


Cos Lettuce Shaped — Grows Anywhere — Only 
Requires Tying up like Cos Lettuce. 
EAD Mr. Gro. Hueuss’ report as 
late Commissioner at Cheefoo, in the Kew 
Bulletin, also Gardeners’ Chronicle of last May 
(p._ 619), where he states:—‘ Eaten Raw, in 
a Salad, it is of so Delicious a Flavour 
that I know of no Vegetable in England 
to approach it.” When boiled the flavour 
and character becomes altered, and it is enjoyable 
as a delicious and welcome change to Seakale, 
Asparagus, Greens, &c. 
For further particulars see LIST of SPECIAL- 
TIES, Gratis and Post-free. Price, 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per packet; or, 25 seeds for 1s. 1d., post-free. 


CREWS, COX & CO., 


SEED AND NURSERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 
GLOUCESTER. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 


Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


OX’S JUBILEE BEGONIAS.—Thousands 

of outdoor Begonias now in full Flower at Tooting 

Park Nursery (close to Balham Station). The best display in 
the Trade, and cheapest rates. 

JOHN R_ BOX (for ten years J. Laing’s sole partner), 
Tooting, Balham, and Croydon. 


(Coes FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load, (2 tons) 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s.; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS Anp CO., Cocoanut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea; S.W. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOGK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—*‘I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Ts admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 

GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anv CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is byfarthe best they haveever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &c 
he Hand: a@ Skin, but will 
REDREGIEY (pier onic coma rica Se 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


Fir TREE GIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foli.ze. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s.6d., & 4s. 645 
$ gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE» 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Important Notice. 


FIR TREE OIL so well-known as an Insecticide, is 
effectual for washing household Cotton, Linen, and 
Woollen Fabrics, and its disinfecting, bleaching, and 
cleansing qualities when added to water for washing pur= 
poses, will, after the first trial, recommend itself. 

No Dry Soap or any such preparations must be used 
with Fir Tree Oil. 

Half a wineglass-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
water for steeping, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
size boiler for boiling, with half the usual quantity of 
household soap, will do the work splendidly, and with 
half the trouble. 3 

For washing Dogs, Pigs, and other animals, half a 
Wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and used with ordi- 
nary soap, will do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving the skin healthy, and making 
the coat silky and very beautiful. One trial will be 
conclusive. $ e eh 

P.S.—Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
latter, and become soluble in water. 


E, GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hoorer & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowier & Co. 
CG. E. Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Roiker & Sons. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
KReduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs. 6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Ig vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper. 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


> Circulars giving all particulars d copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS. = 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous ... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST a per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD on (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only 200 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 1b., 275. © 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S “ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for $a ___ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28]b. 56lb. 1 cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/— 14/— 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra wae Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s. ; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s:, 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


(GISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 


Gardeners since 1859 inst Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Flight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ouncesjas winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 5 


( Veet keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ound. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 

mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 

delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS. 


SEND FOR A 


POR LOWE BETGES 
from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.O. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-waTER, Lonpon.” 
grap: ’ 


Telephone—No. 4763). 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF THIS CLASS OF BOILER. 
Supplied in several sizes for the last Thirty-five Years to the Leading Horticulturists. 


Several improvements have 
from time to time been in- 
troduced, including Water 
Bars, Furnace Door hung 
upon the front of Boiler, 
&c., as shown in illustration, 


thus making it complete in 
itself, 

There has been a great 
demand for this Boiler, and 
the success attending it has 
been general. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c.; 
and invite Inspection of same. 


Price List on application, free. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 
sticks, Training plants to walls, 


ROR RRO NEKY 7 feet oe fae a 2s. each. 
eee ioe é test bp = feet “yr Be an 

eet by 5 fee’ we Bs. eae 
EE ee 


following prices :— 
4in. 3 in, 2 in. 1} in. mesh, 
3d. 3id. 4d. 4id. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND aT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, CATES, &c. 


6 in. 
2d. 


IRON ROOFING AND HAY BARNS. 


= = = 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Rooting, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 

8s 6d. per 100 feetlioz. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 

128, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s.6d. percwt, ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s,; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per ewt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price List on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C, 


| SIZES 


22x16 
24x16 
a rad ee \ 
) x18 
YL y 24x18 IE ANY 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes Desiansof Stained S Leaded Glace Onote Chrmicle. 


SPHINCTER GRIP 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840, Its lasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 
The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.C.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, F.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C, 


BOULTON & PAUL 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 
3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


Ess HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &c, 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalocue, 3s. 
DSON’S 


ie 


aes 2 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 


North of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. a 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
5 4. < OLSGueloueon nO 9 0 
6 20 Ones. 0 9 6 
7. eee PRG se Gentes has. 10:0 
8 PAPO RS MONMO sa On10 6 
9) PR ONi5 Gs kOOmaes ean, ~0 
100 Sn ROO On motreen., Olll 6 
11 ee Ome 6 | 422. wae 012 0 
12 pM LOm aS taiawets 0 12006 
13 tO evanonl 245 es om. 0213/00 
14ers Senter. oc Oh e825. 09, )0% Gxt NOMBRE 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 
This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UNITED KinepomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 


FOREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
173s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Postisnine Orricz.and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO,, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HOT-WATER ENGINEERS 
LEICESTER, 


Have a large Stock of GREENHOUSE and GARDEN FRAMES 
ready for delivery. Our SPECIALITE, No. 3, 30 ft. x 12 Ft., 
span-roof, fixed complete, within 100 miles of Leicester, for £30. 


CATALOGUE free. All Goods Carriage paid. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Chrysanthemums. 
This being a critical time in the growth of Chrysanthemums, 
Cultivators should study 


OLYNEUX’S BOOK on Growing this 
Plant, which contains the necessary information by 
which success can be achieved. 
Price, 1s.; Post-free, 1s. 2d. 
From the AUTHOR, Swanmore Park Gardens, Waltham ; or 
from the PUBLISHER, 271, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for SALE.— 

A complete Set, from the Commencement to July, 

1888, inclusive, bound and in good condition. Cheap.—Apply 
to F. J. BAKER, Lamb Building, Temple, London, E.C. 


TPHE COTTAGER’'S CALENDAR of 
+. GARDEN OPERATIONS. By the late Sir JosePH 
Paxton, M.P. 

Reprinted trom the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with numerous 
Alterations and Additions. 

Price 3d.; post-free 33d. 

Post:office Orders are to be made payable to WM. RICHARDS, 
at 41, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 

Published at the Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘qT! TO BORROW, £100, to carry 

out a Paying Concern. No possible risk attending it. 
Five per cent. given in return. No professional money-lender 
need apply, and transaction would be carried out through a 
Solicitor.— Address, ALPHA, Gardeners’ Chronicle Otftice, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a married man as PARTNER in 

Florist Business. One that could Manage Nursery.— 

Apply by letter, to N. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Roses, Market Work, Cut Flowers, &c. 
ANTED, a MANAGER, Inside and Out, 
to take charge of everything. Wages paid not a 
consideration. None but first-class men treated with.—Apply 
A. A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a HEAD GARDENER, about the 

middle of October, for a country house, where two or 
three are kept. Must understand Vines, Greenhouse Plants, 
and Flower and Kitchen Garden. Married, no family, or very 
small one. Wife should understand Dairy, Laundry, or Poultry. 
Abstainer, or strictly sober.—Apply, stating age, references 
and wages, to S. IT. MANDER, Wightwick Manor, near 
Wolverhampton. 


Gardener. : 
ANTED, at the Term, an experienced 
GARDENER. Wife to attend to Lodge Gate.—Apply 
by letter with references, to M., Robertson & Scott, Advertis- 
ing Agents, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


ANTED, a SECOND GARDENER, who 

understands Vines, Greenhouses, Stove, and Kitchen 

Gardening. Age 22. Wages 18s. No bothy.—J. HESTER, 
26, Glenhurst Lodge, Lessness Heath, Belvedere, Kent. 


ANTED, a SECOND GARDENER 


(married, with not more than one or two childen), 
Must have good general knowledge of Indoor and Outside 
Work. Tolive in lodge. Wage £1 1s. per week, with 2 tons 
of coal per annum. Wife to attend to Lodge Gate.—Apply, 
With copies of references and particulars of experience, &c., to 
A., James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, S.W. 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The aboye are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing casesfree £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, _,, Dei =) eo 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 6) a = 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, or 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in, 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
; MANCHESTER. 


London Azent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity-of all desoriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E, 


Foreman. 
ANTED, a WORKING OUTSIDE FORE- 


MAN, who thoroughly understands such a business as 
the subscribers carry on, and who is reliable, energetic, aud 
obliging. Salary. £65 to begin.—Apply by letter only, 
DOBBIE anpD CO., Seed Growers and Florists, Rothesay, N.B. 


ANTED, in a small Market Nursery in the 
Midlands, a married Couple not under 40, without 
family, to live in the House—Man as PROPAGATOR and 
GROWER (Soft-wooded Stuff), in quantity for Market, &c.; 
Wife to take charge of and do the House Work. To a couple 
not afraid of or above their work a comfortable home is offered. 
State wages. which must be low as all will be found. Good 
characters required.—HORTUS, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a strong, active LAD, to Assist in 
the Houses. — GARDENER, Woodhurst, Crawley, 


Sussex, 


Seed Trade. 4 
WANTED, 25 APPRENTICE, an. active, 
well educated Youth, for an extensive Scotch house.— 
“194,” Keith & Co., Edinburgh. 


Florist. 
W ANTED, a young LADY, thoroughly com- 
petent to make-up Wreaths, Crosses, Bouquets, 
Sprays, &c. Good references.—K. MOLE, St. George’s 
Crescent, Liver pool, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Wittram Mayzury, late Head Gardener 
at The Rookery, Dorking, Surrey, has been 
appointed to J. Goprruy, Hsq., Brooke House, 
Sandwich, Kent, 


Mr. M‘Inrosu, of Indenbam Park, Mullingar, 
has been appointed Head Gardener to Lady 
Ewart, of Glenmachan, Strandtown, Belfast. 


Mr. C. Munpay ‘has been appointed Head 
Gardener to W. A. WyxeHam Musepave, Hsq., 
Thame Park, Thame, Oxon. 


WANT PLACES. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating it. 

NV.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailitts, Foresters, &c. 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
“ in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ICHARD Gio 


SMITH anp 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&ce.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 


—JoHN DowniE (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


Head Gardeners, 

OHN LAING anp SONS can at present 
recommend with every confidence several energetic and 
practical MEN of tested ability and first-rate character. Ladies 
and Gentlemen in want of GARDENERS and BAILIFES, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Singlt- 
handed Situations, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 

Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


O FRUIT TREE PLANTERS, &c.—Having 


had many years’ practice as above is now at liberty 
to give advice as to suitable Soil, Situation, Varieties, &c., 
Superintend Planting, Supply Trees if required. Testimonials 
from highest authorities upon Fruit Cultivation,—J. MORRIS, 
Railway Street, Braintree. 


(GEE DIe (Heap), or otherwise.—Age 35, 


married, no family; good experience. Good reference 
as to sobriety, &c.—A. RIDER, Gardener, Rosnneath, Wanstead. 


ARDENER (Hxrap).—Age 32, married, one 

child (age 6); thoroughly understands his duties, 

Land and Stock if required. Leaving through death.— 
W. WOODS, Oak Tree House, Woking. 


ARDENER (HEaAp).—Age 40; abstainer. 


Six years’ high-class character,and recommendations ; 
been Head: in extensive gardens.—B., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( } ARDENER (HeEap).—Highest references 

from leading establishments. Late Foreman at the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Yarborough’s, Lincolnshire.—S. SCOTT, 
Park Gardens, Gorey, Wexford, Ireland. 


(Gee anes (Hap), where one or two 


others are kept.—Age 26, married; trustworthy and 
persevering. Exemplary character ; Churchman.—W. WILKS, 
5, St. James Terrace, Muswell Hill, N. c. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 30—Mr. J. 
ANDERSON would be pleased to recommend his Foreman 
asabove Thoroughly experienced in all branches, Orchids, &c. 
Three years in present place.—State wages and particu- 
lars, &c.—J. A. VENTIN, Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E. 


( \ ARDENER (Hxr4p).—A GENTLEMAN wishes 

to recommend a Head Gardener, thoroughly experienced 
in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Vines, Melons, klower and 
Kitchen Garden.—Rev. F. E. AINGER, Dalton, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 


GAMEnDE (Heap); age 30.—A GENTLE- 


MAN wishes to recommend his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the same. Could Manage Land 
and Stock if required. —T. FORD, 5, Staten Gardens, 
Twickenham. 


( , ARDENER (Hxrap)—Age 28; seventeen 

years’ experience in some of the best places in 
England, including Burghley, Linton Park, Eden Hall, 
Cassiobury Park, and Lythe Hill, at all of which he has filled _ 
the post of Foreman. At present Head Gardener to T. D. 
Galpin, Esq. The Advertiser can be highly recommended from 
all the Gardeners at above places; his present master will also 
give him a good recommendation.—Application to be made to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford, 


i 


. 
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ARDENER (Heap); age 30.—Mr. Goxp, 
Gardener to the Hon. H. D. Ryder, High Ashurst, 
Dorking, Surrey, can highly recommend his Foreman, Thos. 
eae to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a good practical 
Gardener. 


( } ARDENER (Heap Worxrne).—Age 30, 

married, one child; eight years as Foreman in large 
establishments. Two years’ excellent reference as Head.— 
A. JESSUP, Brooklands, Lyndhurst. 


ARDENER (Heap Worktnea). — Middle- 

aged, married, no family. Of long experience in all 

branches. Good character and good recommendations.— 
R. M. WALKLING, Thurlowe Hill, West Dulwich, S.E. 


eG (Heap Worxtne).—Age 30, 

married; a good all-round man. Well-up in Fruit and 
Vegetables. Wages £1, with house.—B., 2, Grove Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


oo Ages (Heap Worxtne).—Age 30, 


married, when suited; fourteen years’ practical expe- 
rience in all branches. Eight years as Foreman in last 
situation. Excellent character.—W. STEVENS, Heal’s Villa, 
Northam, North Devon. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtna). — Middle- 


aged, married; eighteen years in last situation, ten 
previous. Thoroughly practical in all branches. Highest 
testimonials from late employer who is anxious to recommend 
him,—J. 0. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. ay 


( a as (Heap Worxina).—Age 36, 

married ; thoroughly good practical Gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants, Flower and Kitchen Gardening. 
Abstainer. Highest references. —GARDENER, Crow Nest 
Park, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


ARDENER (Heap WorxkinG), where 


several are kept.—Age 42, married, no family ; thoroughly 
practical in all branches. Twenty-five years’ experience where 
Gardening has been well done. Land and Stock. Good 
character from last and previous emp'oyers.—A. B., 4, Thornton 
Road, Poiters’ Bar. 


he (Heap Worxk1NG), where two 


or more under him are kept; age 47, married.—A Lapy 
who is reducing her establishment owing to expiration of 
lease, can highly recommend her Head Gardener, who under- 
stands Gardening in all its branches. No objection to Land 
and Stock. Six years’ personal character.—J. PHILLIPS, 
The Firs, Mitcham, Surrey. . 


eee (Heap), or GARDENER and 


FORESTER.—Age 38, married; twenty-four years’ prac- 

tical experience in first-class establishments, thirteen and a 

half as Head. Good references as tocharacter and ability from 

resent and previous employers.— J, McNAIR, Uam Hall 
rdens, Ashbourne. 


ARDENER, under the Foreman ina large 

establishment, to Improve.—Age 17; fifteen months’ 

good character from present employer, John Groves, Esq., 
Weymouth.—FRED. WHITE, Rudipale, Weymouth. 


(GARDEN ER in a Gentleman’s Garden, or 
Nursery, or SINGLE-HANDED.—Age 20; single. Good 
references. Three years’ practice.—G. W., Wembrooke, Chard, 
Somerset. 


ARDENER (Srconp).—Age 24; good short 
Grass Cutter. Eight years’ experience, and good refer- 
ences.—J. M., 19, Hedgley Street, Lee Green, Lee, Kent. 


( ; ARDENER (SeEconp).— Age 32 single. 

Well up in all branches, outside and underglass. Four 
years’ character.—W. WHEELER, 3, The Nursery, George 
Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


ARDENER (Sxconp).—Age 22; gardener’s 

son. Eight years’ experience Inside and Out. Good 

references from present and previous employers.—C. H. 
MORTER, Coltishall Hall Gardens, near Norwich, Norfolk. 


( . ARDENER (Srconp), or good JOURNEY- 

MAN, in a Gentleman's establishment,—Age 22; three 
years in present situation as Journeyman, five years previous. 
Good reference.—A. CORPS, Empshott, near Petersfield, Hants, 


ARDENER (UnvrEr), Inside and Out.— 
Age 22; seven years’ experience.—W. M. D., Park 
Cottage, Park Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


( ,ARDEN ER (Unvrr).—Age 25; four years’ 

first-class character. Highly recommended.—J. JONES, 
Gowers & Emberson, Comely Bank Nursery, Walthamstow, 
Essex. 


( 7 Ane (UnDER).— Age 22; nine 

years’ experience, Inside and Out. Excellent cha- 
racter from present and previous employers.—A. B., Milford 
House, Castle Street, Salisbury. 


Sapte See a 

ARDENER (Unprr).—Age 22; six years’ 

character from a Clergyman, Leaves to improve him- 

self. Several years’ experience.—W ALTER WINGATE, Church 
House, Chailey Lewes, Sussex, 


( ; ARDENER (Unpe), or to look after a Pony, 

&c.—Miss H. Synnor highly recommends a strong, 
intelligent, honest, and very industrious Lad asaboye. Has 
worked in her Garden for three years.—Manor House, Milton 


Bryant, Woburn. 
(GASDENER (UnvER), Inside and Out.— 


Age 24; over six years in present situation. Well 
recommended, Abstainer, Wesleyan Local Preacher, — 
HENRY HINDMARCH, The Gardens, Putteridge Park, 
Luton, Beds, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ARDENER (UnpEr).—Age 19; four years’ 
experience. Well recoommended.—G, H.STRATFORD, 
Lodge Terrace, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
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OURNEYMAN, Indoors and Out; age 23.— 


W. Dippams will be pleased to recommend to any 
Gardener a young man as above. Has been with him three 


( } ARDENER (Unper).—Age 20; four years’ 

experience Inside and Out; strong, willing, and obliging. 
Can be well recommended from last place.—W. C., 20, Upper 
Primrose Hill, Chelmsford, Essex, 


(GARDENER (UnvDER), in a Gentleman’s 
Garden, partly under Glass preferred.—Age 22; good 
character from last employer.—A. ALDERMAN, Stowe, 
Buckingham. 


JOREMAN , to take Charge of a Small Nur- 
sery.—Age 24; well up in Growing Cut Stuff for Market. 
Good reference.—G. S., Rose Cottage, Linkfield Road, Isleworth. 


FOREMAN; in the Houses, in a large estab- 
lishment.—Age 25; good experience. Good character 
from last employer. Bothy preferred.—T. S., 11, Brunswick 
Place, Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


POREMAN; in the Houses, in a good estab- 
lishment.—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in good 
establishments, including Hawkyard Park. Excellent charac- 
ters.—G, LILLEY, The Gardens, Campsall Hall, Doncaster. 


OREM , ina good establishment.—A ge 27 ; 


nine years’ good general experience, including Plant and 
Floral Decoration. Threeanda half years in present situation. 
—HIGGINSON, Poltimore Park Gardens, Exeter. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 26; eleven 

years’ experience in large establishments. Thoroughly 

recommended as to character and ability.—J. J. H., Little 
Craven Hurst, Bolney, Sussex. 


FOREMAN, in the Honuses.—Age 24; ten 
and half years’ experience. Good references. Eighteen 
months as Foreman.—A. SMITH, Mr. Gibbs, Sher! 
Warwick. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 
years’ experience in the cultivation of Vines, Peaches, 
Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and Greenhouse Plants &c. Good 
characters from present and previous employers.—J. SMITH, 
The Gardens, Tolmers, near Hertford. 


eS in a good establishment; age 27. 

—F.W. RUSSELL, Gardener to E. T. Doxat, Esq., Wood 
Green Park, Cheshunt, would be pleased to recommend to any 
Gardener a thorough trustworthy young man as above. Firs - 
class testimonials.—For full particulars please address as above. 


FOREMAN, under Glass, in a good establish- 

ment.—Age 27 ; twelve years’ experience at Tring Park, 
Norris Green, and other good establishments. Two and a half 
years in last situation. Good references.—J. GARDNER, 
6, Cobden Road, Enmore Park, South Norwood, S.E. 


arn, 


To Nurserymen. 
prekeay (GENERAL), and PROPAGATOR. 
—ADVERTISER has filled the above capacity, is open 
to engagement. Koses, Fruits, Conifers, Rhododendrons, and 
general routine of the Nursery Trade. Sixteen years’ expe- 
rience. First-class references.—¥. R., 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


FOREMAN (or Skconp), in the Houses.—Age 

25; well acquainted with Tomato, Cucumber, and 
Grape-growing. Good character.—H, S., 10, Alma Road, 
Entield Wash, Middlesex. 


OREMAN, SALESMAN, and FLORIST.— 

Age 26, single; experienced thoroughly in the whole 

routine of the Trade. Ten years’ experience. Good testi- 
monials.—FLORIST, 3, King Street, Lincoln. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 

the Houses, in a good establishment.—Age 25; good 

character.—G. L., The Gardens, Kempshott Park, near Basing- 
stoke, Hants. 


URSERY FOREMAN (General).—Twenty 

years’ experience in all departments in best Nurseries, 

Undeniable references —NURSERY, Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR, and GROWER, 
—Age 27 ; twelve years’ experience in turning out large 
quantities and creditable stuff—Bouvardias, Begonias, Chry- 
santhemums, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Solanums, Hydrangeas, 
Primulas, Ferns, Forced Plants and Flowers of all kinds, 
Bedding Stuff, Cucumbers, &c. Good Packer. Best refer- 
ences.—LAMBERT, 47, Nevell Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Hard and 
Soft-wooded Plants.—Age 25; good reference.—State 
particulars to JOSEPH HOLMES, Pirbright, Woking, Surrey. 


ROPAGATOR and PLANT GROWER, in 

a good Nursery.—Age 24; accustomed to Fruit Culture. 

Active at Potting and other operations. Near London pre- 

cere W. MILNE, 75, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead, 
ussex. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER, for Market 

or otherwise,—Age 31, single; has a thorough know- 

ledge of the general routine of the Cut Flower and Plant 

Trade.—B. FOREMAN, R. Pennel & Son, The Nurseries, 
Lincoln. 


ARKET GROWER.—Age 23 ; Cut Flowers, 
Tomatos, Fruit, &c., for Market. Good Hard and Soft- 
wooded Propagator.—W. BARNES, Vineries, Frumfield, Sussex. 


ALM and FERN GROWER.— Age 28; 
good all-round. Highly recommended.—E, R., 21, Del- 
orme Street, Fulham, S.W. 


REN GROWER ; practical—W. Hersert, 
The Nursery, Wembley, Harrow. 


years.—Poynter’s Grove, Totteridge, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or otherwise. 
—Age 20; eighteen months in present situation. Good 


character from present and previous employers.—W. MAX- 
FIELD, Timberscombe, Deenster, Somerset. 


OURNEYMAN; age 20.—Mr. J. THomas, 
Shardeloes Gardens, Amersham, Bucks, can highly re- 


commend W. Lane as above. Seven years’ good character. 
Leaving through death of employer. ‘ 


OURNEYMAN, or Srconp.—Age 23; two 


_, years in the Houses here. Abstainer.—T. BARSON, 
Fairford Park Gardens, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


OURNEYMAN (Szconp or Tutrp), in Gen- 


tleman’s establishment.—Age 20; five years’ experience 
under Glass, Excellent character.—E, P., 21, Burnaby Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


[PROVER, in the Houses.—Age 18; tall and 


strong. Steady character.—Rev. G. HORNER, Mells 
Rectory, Frome, 


[MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 


18; five years’ experience. Can be well recommended.— 
J. HUXTER, Braxted Park, Witham, Essex. 


[MPROVER ; age 17.—A Lapy highly recom- 
mends a youth as above. Three years’ good general 


training under glass. Bothy preferred:—Miss HODGSON, 
Hernewood, Sevenoaks. 


a Es 
[MEROVER, in the Houses.—Age 20; ener- 

_getic and obliging. Four and a half years’ experience 
Inside and Out. Good character.—A. COBBOLD, Woodland 
Cottage, Vanbrugh Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


[PROVER, in the Houses.—Age 19; will 
pay £5 premium. Three and ahalf years’ good references 
from last situation.—D. MORGAN, Wern, Goytrey, near 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 


[MPROVER, in Houses, or Inside and Out.— 
Age 21; good character; sixteen months in present place, 

two years in previous. Strongly recommended. Give Premium. 

—H. MUSTO, Hardwick Bank, Tewkesbury, Worcestershire. 


MPROVER;; age 17.—A Lavy highly recom- 

mends a youth as above. Three yearss’ general experi- 

ence in Kitchen and Flower Garden.—Miss SEACOMBE, 
Wohlgelegen, Bournemouth. 


Fe NURSERYMEN.—A German (age 22 
seeks re-engagement. Good Propagator, and well up in 

Plant Growing of any description. 

Chiswick Road, Chiswick. 


Ie NURSERY MARKET MEN.— 
German, age 27. Good Propagator and Grower of Stove 

and Greenhouse, Soft and Hard-wooded Plants. Particulars 

and sey ae B., A. Robinson, Seedsman, 8, Leadenhall 
‘treet, E.C. 


rT’O NURSERYMEN, &c.—A situation wanted 

by respectable Lad (age 18). Four years’ experience in 
Market Nurseries. Could take Fires, and Drive Horse. Good 
Peta hear 12, Clandon Street, New Town, Dept- 
ord, S.E. 


O GARDENERS, &c.—Respectable young 

man requires situation undera Gardener. Would go one 

or two years in Nursery (Inside). Three and a half years’ ex- 

perience in general Gardening. Age 18; good character.— 
W. EVANS, The Gardens, Pitchford Hall, Shrewsbury. 


T?. GARDENERS.— Wanted to Apprentice a 
Youth (age 16) in a thorough good Garden.—GAR- 
DENER, Park Hill, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


OQ FLORISTS.—Young man wants situation 
in Shop or Nursery. Experienced. Good references,— 
B. H., 120, St. John’s Street, E.C, 


O SEEDSMEN.—Wanted, situation in a 
Retail House, by a young man having four years’ expe- 


rience in first-class Glasgow house.—E. H., Station Hotel, 
Stirling, Scotland. 


Good character, &c..—13, 


and 


Seed Trade. 
RAVELLER or AGENT.— Wanted, by 
experienced person, appointment asabove. Accustomed 
to Travel, Good connection North of England.— 0. 39, 
C. Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
99. 


<HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Age 22; six 

years experience in all branches of the Seed, Plant, Bulb, 

and Nursery Trade.—T. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand. W.C. 


PANDY MAN, Trade or Estate.—Active ; 


Carpenter, Painter, Glazier, Boilers, Cold and Hot-water 
Fitter to any extent.—T., Gar 's’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Health or Wealth. 


—No sane person would hesitate an instant in the choice 
between these two conditions. Now is the season to secure the 
former either by restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel 
all impurities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, and 
variable temperatures engender during winter; this medicine 
also acts most wholesomely upon the skin by disgorging the 
liver of its accumulated bile, and by exciting the kidneys to 
more energetic action; it increases the appetite for food and 
strengthens the digestive process. The stomach and liver, with 
which most disorders originate, are fully under the control of 
these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet more 
efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 
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SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT=-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenho Cc tories 
SADDLE BOILERS, Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, ae effective, and durable of apesnen Ona 
The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 


These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 
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The longitudinal section gives a yiew of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and V-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 3 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. Oin. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 4. to) » by2 0 ” by 2 1) 2”? Calculated to 1280 ” 21 0 0 
MB3 5 0 » by 2 3 » by2 6 ” heat 4-in. piping ~ 2200 » 32 0 O 
MB4 6 6 » by 3 (0) » bys (0) os as follows :— 4000 9 60 0 O 
MB5 8 6 » by 4 (0) » bys 9 oe 7000 ” 85 O O 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. 


Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 


The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 1 in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The seyer.\] 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 


Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consum})- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer, 


Morley House, Bagot, St. Sayiour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 

I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN snp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From ay 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


oS Eee 
Please send me “THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for 5 OSA 


commencing , for which I enclose P.O.0.. 


Dees 
qe Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “Sa 
THE UNITED KINGDOM : — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s. 6d. 


Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No.492, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “‘ DRUMMOND.” 


G. C., 
Sept. 1, 1888. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington § Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul's, Covent Gurden, in the said County.—SATURDAY, September 1. 1888. Agent for Manchester—JonN HEYWOOD. 
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iy PON AL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER.—Early CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM and DAHLIA EXHIBITION, SEPTEMBER 12 and 
13. Schedules free on application. The Floral Committee 
will meet September 12, October 10, 24; November 7, 21; 
December 5, and January 9. 

WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec., 

Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 

PLEASE NoTE.—Intending Members should join at once, and 
so secure the full advantages for the current season—viz., 
admission to 4 Grand Exhibitions, 7 Floral Meetings, and the 
usual privileges. Ordinary Member, 5s., and Fellows, 21s. per 


annum. 
( VLASGOW and WEST of SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 

GRAND AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW will be held (by 
special arrangement) within the International Exhibition, 
Glasgow, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Sep- 
tember 12, 13, and 14, 1888. Admission to Exhibition and 
Flower Show, 1s. The magnificent Bands of the Exhihtion 


ee oe FRANC GIBB DOUGALL, 
Secretary to the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society. 

The Committee have agreed to give the following Special 
Prizes, open to all, not included in the Schedule :—For 10 Best 
Specimens of Foliage and Flowering Plants—6 Foliage and 
4 in Flower—Ist Prize, £10; 2nd, £6; and 3rd, £4. 

Competitors will use Form in the Prize Schedule, which 
must sent to Mr. F. G. DOUGALL, 167, Canning Street, 
Glasgow, not later than September 7. 


ARTLAND'S ORIGINAL LITTLE BOOK 

of DAFFODILS and CHRISTMAS ROSES for 1888 is 

now ready. Price ls. 6d.; gratis with orders above 40s. 
Please send for copy, and if you do not like the work as a 
reference, its cost will be refunded. Bulbs never finer, and 
Gertrude Hartland’s additional drawings superb.cWM. BAY- 
LOR HARTLAND, Seedsman, F.R.H.S., 24, Patrick Street,Cork. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. 


UE ONS Heya ASO TENS THES 
FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 


UPRahs ORNs S NPAWR: CFM SIStE 
FOR POT CULTURE. 


SG U2 tro Nos TAUPE Ee Rss 
FOR POT CULTURE. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Pe 
and full Instructions, see 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 

beautifully Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 

a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 

Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 

Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 

Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 

SUTTON anv SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


~TRAWBERRY RUNNERS.—Strong and 
well rooted. Rifleman, the best Market variety in cul- 
tivation; also Elton Pine. Price 10s. per 1000, cash. 
J.B. YOUNG, Bridge of Allan. 


RCHIDS.—Amateurs having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 
W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, GERANIUM CUTTINGS — 
Sophie Dumaresque, Louisa Smith, Mrs. Pollock, 
MacMahon, Chelsea Gem, Lass o’ Gowrie, West Brighton Gem. 
State Price, or would EXCHANGE with the best Covent 
Garden strain CINERARIAS fit for potting. 
Apply, FOREMAN, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


ANTED, CUTTINGS of GERANIUMS— 
Mrs. Pollock, Sophia Dumeresque, Henry Jacoby, and 

Lady Emily. Samples and price, with quantity to offer, to 
WEBB AnD BRAND (late Cheater), Nurseries, Saffron Walden. 


ANTED, good Specimen CYATHEA 
DEALBATA. Particulars as to size and price to 
IRELAND snp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


ANTED, STRAWBERRY RUNNERS, 
strong, President and James Veitch. TROPAZOLUM 
Ball of Fire, Canariense Improved. 
H. CANNELL anp SONS, Swanley, Kent. 


EACHES, PEACHES, MELONS, &c.— 

Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 

well-packed fruit of the above-—HENRY RIDES (late Wise & 
Rides), Fruit and Flower Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Floral and Fruit Commission Agency. 


W CALE is open to RECEIVE CON- 
e SIGNMENTS of choice FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Empties supplied.—10, Burleigh Street, Strand; and Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Se U en Ce And BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Accourt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


AY ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chvice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Depurtment. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘‘ COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


HOOPER Anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


HILL, Jun., Commission AGent, RECEIVES 

e FOR DISPOSAL any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS. 
Market Prices Returned Weekly. Emptiessupplied.—21, Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and Covent Garden Market, W.C. 


PRICE Sd 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. Pourcnwas: 33d. 


Erratum. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
SALE at UPPER EDMONTON. See Gardeners’ 
Chronicle last week, p. 230. 
For H. Bellay read H. B. MAY. 


Azaleas, Camellias, Orchids, Palms, &c. 2 
UG. VAN GEERT, Continental Nurseries, 
Ghent, Belgium. Special LIST now ready, and will be 
sent post-free on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, August 25, page 205. 


PECIAL OFFER of FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta.—CINERARIAS and PRIMULAS in best 
Covent Gardenstrains. All inthumbs, fit for immediate potting. 
Also Pteris tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, 
Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
Bees BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Pp CUVARDIAS =_-special Offer.—Best Market 
sorts, very strong, in 60 pots, 20s. and 15s. per 100. 
ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, strong, in 60 pots, 12s. per 100. 
PRIMULA, Double White, 25s. per 100. 
ROBERTS BROS., East Grinstead. 


Boxs JUBILEE BEGONIAS.—Thousands 
of outdoor Begonias now in full Flower at Tooting 
Park Nursery (close to Balham Station). The best display in 
the Trade, and cheapest rates. 

JOHN R_ BOX (for ten years J, Laing’s sole partner), 
Tooting, Balham, and Croydon. 


To the Seed Trade, z! 
N EW ZEALAND COCKSFOOT 
(DACTYLIS GLOMERATA). 
HORNE, SON, anp BRYANT, 59, Mark Lane, London, E,C., 
are First-hand Sellers of the NewCrop, 14 to 18 Ib. per Bushel. 
Samples and Quotations on application. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering, 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


Now in Full Bloom. 
EGONIAS.—Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


Unequalled as a floral display. Visitors are cordially 
invited; free admission. Frequent trains from the City and 
West End to Catford Bridge and Forest Hill Stations. 

JOHN LAING anp SONS, Stanstead Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Kent — The Garden of England, 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO. BUNYARD anv CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smeJl; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO,, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIZL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement, September 1, page 233, 


e 
121, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland, 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7739.) 
SPECIAL SALE of:ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, September 13, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a fine collection of ORCHIDS 
in FLOWER and BUD, comprising Cypripedium Seegerianum, 
C. Pageanum, Odontoglossum aspersum, Cattleyas, Leelias, 
&c.; also some choice ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, including 
Cypripedium Morganiz, with 3 leads; C. grande, C. Veitchii 
(Wemidoff var.), 2 splendid specimens of Cymbidium Lowi, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


M ESSRS, PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. F. Sander to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY NEXT, September 14, at halfpast 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, a grand importation of the magnificent ONCIDIUM 
CRISPUM, just to hand persteamer Tagus, some exceptionally 
fine masses being amongst it. The plants offered are in splen- 
did condition, with strong plump pseudobulbs, abundantly 
furnished with healthy green foliage; also a fine lot of O. 
MARSHALLIANUM. It is very seldom this fine Orchid can 
be offered in such masses, being extremely rare in Brazil. The 
plants offered are almost as good as established. PHAIUS 
SPECIES, a very fine importation from the interior of Brazil, 
in splendid condition. A grand lot of CATTLEYA VIOLACEA 
from a new district; C, FOURBESII, C. CITRINA; a fine lot of 
LALIA CINNABARIVA, a large importation of ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM variety, from a new district; the 
rare ONCIDIUM CURTUM, 0. CAVENDISHIANUM, splendid 
masses, in grand condition; 0. FORBESII; a fine lot of the 
rare ORNIVTHOCEPHALUS GRANDIFLORUS; large importa- 
tions of SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA, including very good 
masses in splendid condition ; fine growing plants, well estab- 
lished, of the rare ONCIDIUM HUMEANUM, and many other 
valuable ORCHIDS. Also an assortment of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, another property. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale 7739.) 
VALUABLE IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 

N R.J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street Covent Garden, 
W.C., on THURSDAY NEX£ September 13, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely by order- of Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & 
€o., VALUABLE IMPORTED ORCHIDS, the whole in finecon- 
dition, including Cattleya aurea, C. Mendelii, and C. gigas; 
Odontoglossum vexillarium, O. grande, O,. crispum: (Alex- 
andrze), the very/best type; Oncidiumifuscatum, O. Krameri- 
anum, Bollea Patinti, Comparettia macroplectron, and the 
rare Chysis aurea var. maculatum, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 
Within five minutes’ walk,of the Station. 


ESSRS STAFFORD anp ROGERS will 
SELL by AUCTICN, on THURSDAY, September 20, 
1888, at 3:o’Clock precisely, by direction of the Kxecutors of 
the late Mr. Whichello, the PRODUCE OF THE VINERY, 
comprising about 400 large bunches of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, some ready for table, and the remainder for successive 
cuttings. Also the whole of the FRUIT and GARDEN 
PRODUCE, including a large quantity of the best sorts of 
Peas, Apples, and Plums, Greenhouse and other Plants, &c., 
subject to conditions to be read at the time of Sale. 
~ Catalogues to be obtained of Messrs. STAFFORD AnD 
ROGERS, Bedford. 


Dutch Bulbs, 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


AF ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
JM SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, Loudon, B.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class’ HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the‘Trade and Private Buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Peterborough.—Under a Deed of Assignment. 

Two Days’ UNRESERVED CLEARANCE SALE of the whole 
of the SLOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, UTENSILS- 
IN-TRADE, EXHIBITION PLANT VAN, &c., by Order 
of the Trustees of the Estate of Mr. John House, the Free- 
hold Nursery haying been disposed of, 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
i instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Eastgate Nurseries, Peterborough, on TUESDAY and WED- 
WESDAY, September 11 and 12, at 11 for 12 0’Clock precisely 
each day, without Reserve, the whole of the remarkably well- 
grown STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, consisting of 4000 
Maidenhair Ferns, 1000 Tuberoses, Specimen Palms, 1000 As- 
pidistras, fine Specimen Lapagerias, 2000 Tea Roses in pots, 
500 Azaleas, well set; Specimen Camellias, 1500 Eucharis 
amazonica, 2000 Dahlias, Carnations, a fine collection of 
Pieonies, Bulbsand Plantsin ground; nearly new EXHIBITION 
PLANT VAN, constructed to travelon any Railway; 20 HIVES 
of BEES, and numerous other effects, 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be obtained at the Nurseries, or at the Seed Shop, Church 
Street, Peterborough; of J. ADNITT, Esq., the Trustee, Oriel 
House, New Road, Peterborough; and of the Auctioneers, 
Estate Agents and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C. ; and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—Im consequence of the large number of lots in this Sale 
it has been found impossible to include the OUTDOOR 
NURSERY STOCK in the Branch Nursery, which will be 
gold on the Premises on TUESDAY, October9: ~~ ce 


Swanley Junction, Kent. 
GREAT UNRESERVED SALE of immense quantities of un- 
usually well grown GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. P. Ladds to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, The Nurseries, Swanley Junction, Kent (adjoin- 


Upper Edmonton. 


About 3 minutes’ walk from Angel Road, and 8 minutes’ walk 
from Silver Street Stations, G.E.R. 
THIRD ANNUAL SALE. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. H. B. May to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Dyson’s Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, 
on MONDAY, September 17, at 12 o’Clock punctually, in con- 
sequence of the large number of lots, about 40,000 STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, remarkably well grown and in the 

best possible condition, comprising :— 

20,000 FERNS, including Adiantum cuneatum, Lomaria 
gibba, the most useful sorts of Pteris, Adiantum elegans (a 
useful variety for cutting), and many rare and choice sorts. 

10,000 TREE CARNATIONS, including Mdlle. Carle, A. 
Alegatierre, Dr. Raymond, Andalusia, Pride of Penshurst, 
Lucifer, and all the best sorts. 

CRIMSON CLOVES, CARNATION Mrs. REYNOLDS 
HOLE, &c. 

TEA ROSES—extra strong Maréchal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon, with growths from 15 to 18 feet long; The Bride (new 
(white), and other good sorts. 

A splendid lot of AMPELOPSIS, CLEMATIS, IVIES, &c. 

AZALEAS, white, large plants for cutting from; English- 
grown CAMELLIAS, full of bloom-buds; BOUVARDIAS, 
including the new beautiful scarlet President Cleveland; 
Double White PRIMULAS, CYCLAMEN, EUCHARIS AMA- 
ZONICA, &c. 

CROTONS, a splendid lot of beautifully coloured sorts; 
FICUS ELASTICA, ARALIA SIEBOLDII, &c. 

Many thousands of small HEATHS, GENISTAS, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and 
of the pr ncuonecrs, 67 and 68, Cheapside, B.C,; and Leyton- 
stone, E. 


Lea Bridge Road, E. 


ANNUAL UNRESERVED SALE of fine Winter-flowering 
HEATHS, &c. 
\V ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
pa instructed by Mr. John Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. (close to the Hoe Street.Station, Great Eastern 
Ruilway)-on WEDNESDAY, September 19, at 11 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, in consequence of the large number of lots. A large 
quantity of WINTER FLOWERING and OTHER PLANTS, 
including :— 
12,000 Erica hyemalis 
3000 Tree Carnations 
4000 Erica gracilis 
2000 Ampelopsis Veitchii 
4000 fine named Hollyhocks 
from seed 
1000 Lapageria rosea superba 
6000 Cyclamen persicum (Fra- | 5000 Solanums 
ser’s superb strain) 1000 Clematis indivisa lobata 

and a great number of Araucaria excelsa, Epacris, Passion- 
flowers, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, varigated Ivies, Lapageria 
alba from seed, and other plants. 

The whole of the Stock is in the best condition, and ready 
for immediate Sale, 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises; and of 
the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 


2000 Maréchal Niel and other 
Roses 

6000 Clematis Jackmanii and 
other best named sorts 

5000 Bouvardias, including a 
lot of ‘‘ President Cleve- 
land” 


Sidcup, Kent, S.E. 

About ten minutes’ walk from New Eltham Station, S.E.R. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE of WINTER-BLOOMING 
HEATHS, &c. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs, Gregory & Evans to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Longlands Nursery, Sidcup, 
S.E., on FRIDAY, September 21, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the large number of lots, without reserve, an 
enormous quantity of unusually well-grown WINTER- 
BLOOMING HEATHS and other PLANTS, consisting of— 


Lee, Kent, §.E. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, to commence punctually at 
11 o’Clock, in consequence of the large number of lots. 


i\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Son, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, 
Lee, 8.E., adjoining the Railway Station, on TUHSDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually, without reserve, 
25,000 Winter-blooming HEATHS, beautifully grown, and 
remarkably well set with bloom buds, including :— 


15,000 Erica hyemalis 
5,000 ,, gracilis 
Large quantities of Melan- 
thera, ventricosa, per- 


spicua, erecta, Caven- | 


dishii, Caffra, 
other kinds 
15,000 Small E. hyemalis and 
6,000 Small E. gracilis, for 
5 growing on 
8,000 Solanum capsicastrum, 
inberry | 
6,000 Bouyardias, single and 
double 
2,000 Genistas, very fine 
Cyclamen persicum 
2,000 Adiantum cuneatum 
3,000 Lomaria gibba, true, 
compact variety, and 
other Ferns 


and 


Alsophilla australis, in 
24 aud 16-pots 
500 Epacris, well grown. 
Boronia megastigma 
Quantity of extra strong Maré- 


chal Niel and other 
Tea Roses 
4,000 Grevillea robusta 

Palms 

Ficus elastica 

Greenhouse Passion- 
flowers 

Poinsettias 

Ampelopsis Veitchii 

Stephanotis 

Plumbago capensis flore 
alba 

500 Clematis Jackmanni 
Beautifully Coloured 


Crotons, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the Premises, 
or of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 


and Leytonstone, E. 


N.B.—Messrs. P. & M. desire to call the attention of intend- 


ing purchasers to the Stock to be offered as above. The 
Plants are remarkably well grown, fit for immediate Sale, and 
the whole will be found in an equally good condition as former 
years. 


. Enfield Highway, N. 
The Brimsdown Nursery, adjoining Brimsdown Station, Great 
Eastern Railway. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL TRADE SALE. 

i ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. John Maller to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, The Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield Highway, 
N., on THURSDAY, September 20, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the unusually large number of lots, without 
Reserve, upwards of 1200 lots of remarkably well-grown STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, mostly in 48-pots, and fit for 


immediate Sale, consisting of :— 


15,000 winter-blooming 


Heaths, including 
hyemalis, gracilis, 
Catfra, Wilmorea, 


&c., and extra large 
E. Cavendishii 

5,000 Solanums, exception- 
ally well grown 

5,000 Ferns, Adiantums, 
Pteris, &c. 

3,000 Tree Carnations, lead- 
ing varieties 


1,000 double white Primulas 
1,000 Stove and Greenhouse 
Climbers 
Dipladenias, of sorts 
Allamandas 
Bougainvilleas 
Stephanotis 
Tacsonias 
1,000 Passifloras and Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii 
Crotons and Draczenas, 
beautifully coloured 


500 Epacris, sorts 1,000 Palms, Ficus, Greyil- 
5,000 Bouvardias leas, &c. 
3,000 Genistas Large Azaleas for cut- 


ing the Swanley Junction Railway Station), on THURSDAY, 
September 13, at 11 o’Clock punctually in consequence of the 
unusually large number of lots, immense quantities of 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including the following :— 


24,000 winter-flowering 
Heaths 
20,000 Genistas 
6000 Solanums ; 
12,000 winter-flowering Carna- 
tions ; , 
7000 Adiantum Cuneatum 
10,000 Tea Roses (all best 
= varieties) 
1000 Clematis Jackmanni 


2000 Crotons 


1000 Palms 

1000 Draczenas 

5000 Zonal  Geraniums, 
Queen of Whites im- 
proved 

2000 Ferns in variety 


300 specimen Gardenias 


Quantity of small Heaths 


600 White Primulas 


Variety of other stock. 


The Stock may now be viewed. 


Catalogues had of Mr. P. 


LADDS, on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O, 


80,000 Erica hyemalis 


1,000 ,, Caffra 
3,000 ,, Cavendishii 
3,000 ,, coccinea minor 


All in 40 and 48-pots. 
10,000 Solanum, well berried 
1,000 Double Primulas 
1,000 Poinsettias 
12,000 Roses, grown especially 
for the Sale, including 
some of the best lead- 
ing sorts for pot cul- 
ture 


5,000 Erica gracilis 
1,000 mixed varieties of 
Ericas 
3,000 Erica magnifica 
5,000 Genistas 
10,000 Bouvardias of sorts 
6,000 Cyclamen, bestmarket 
strain : 
5,000 Adiantum cuneatum 
1,000 Ivies of sorts 
10,000 small Ferns for grow- 
ing on 


The whole stock will be found up to the quality of previous 


years. 


May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E,C,, and Ley- 


tonstone, EH. 


1,000 Geraniums, Improved 
Queen of Whites, &c. 

Many thousands of small Ericas, Genistas, Ferns, &c.; large 
quantities of Acacias, Gardenias, Euphorbia jacquiniflora, 
Chrysanthemums, Poinsettias, Euonymus ovatus aureus, in 
stores, &c., suitable for the Trade, and other extensive buyers. 

May be seen any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises, or at the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E, 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to this GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, 
which has hitherto taken place at the Brunswick Nursery, 
Tottenham; but, in consequence of the Lease of that Nursery 
having nearly expired, the Sale this year, and in future, will 
take place as above, adjoining the Brimsdown Station, G.E.R. 
The whole of the Stock is in first-rate condition, the Ericas 
being especially well set for flower, and the Solanums unusually 
well berried. There will also be this season a Sale at The 
BRUNSWICK NURSERY, Tottenham, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27, of which a separate Advertisement will appear. 


Kingston-on-Thames, 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 
CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the GREENHOUSE, 
STOVE, and other PLANTS, a choice COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, large CAMELLIAS, UTEN- 
SILS-in-TRADE, &c., without reserve. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
(having sold the Freehold Estate), are instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Kingston Nursery, 
Kingston-on-Thames, close to the Kingston Railway Station, 
on TUBSDAY and WEDNESDAY, September 25 and 26, at 
12 o’Clock precisely each day, without reserve, the whole of 
the well-grown GREENHOUSE and STOVE PLANTS, includ- 
ing some thousands of Ferns, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 4000 Pot 
Roses, 200 large Double White and other Camellias, from 2 to 
12 feet, particularly worthy the notice of the Trade; Azalea 
indica, a large and choice assortment of ESTABLISHED 
comprising Cattleyas, 
AGrides, »nd Odontoglossums, principally O. Alexandrse, also 
the LIVE and DEAD STOCK, consisting of + Horses, 5 Cows, 
2 Exhibition Plant Vans, Utensils-in-Trade, and numerous 
other effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
may be had on the Premises; at the various Branch Nurseries, 
Norbiton and Long Ditton; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., 
Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C,, and Kingston; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 

N.B,—The whole of the Valuable Nursery Stock now grow- 
ing on the Branch Nurseries, will be lotted to suit Large and 
Small Purchasers, and Sold without reserve, on the respective 
Premises, OCTOBER 15 and following days, in the meantime 
anyone desirous of having either of the productive Nurseries 
transferred may arrange to do so with the Auctioneers, which 
would afford them the opportunity of purchasing only what 
Stock they require at unreserved Auction Prices, 
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Tuesday, September 25. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS in FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE of ENTRIES AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE, 


Preliminary Notice. 
The COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS formed by 
A. S. Hughes, Esq., late of Lee. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
are instructed to SELL the above EARLY IN OCTOBER, 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 
Birmingham.—Preliminary Notice. 


IMPORTANT SALE of one of the most valuable NURSERY, 
SEED, and FLORIST’S BUSINESSES in the Provinces. 
Established upwards of Thirty years. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, of 
London, in conjunction with Mr. W. C. B. CAVE, of 
Birmingham, are favoured with instructions from the sole pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. H. Vertegans (who is retiring from the busi- 
ness), to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, early in October next, 
the various NURSERIES, DWELLINGS, &c., in lots, as under, 
and including the Leases, Stock, Goodwill, and Possession, as 
ing concerns :— 
The ROYAL NURSERIES, RESIDENCE, and COTTAGE 
(Hans Niemand & Co.), Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 
The CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES and RESIDENCE, 
Edgbaston, and the BIRMINGHAM MARKET HALL 
BUSINESS. 


The RICHMOND HILL NURSERY, Edgbaston. 

The METCHLEY PARK (|NURSERY and COTTAGE, 
Edgbaston. 

The SHELLEY NURSERIES and TWO COTTAGES, 
Great Malvern. 

Further particulars will appear in future advertisements. 
Plans, &c., had of Mr, CAVE, Auctioneer, Birmingham ; and 
of Messrs. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Auctioneers, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Forthcoming Sales of Nursery Stock. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to call attention to the following SALES, which 
have already been fixed :— 


OCT. 9.—At the EASTGATE NURSERIES, PETERBOROUGH. 

OCT. 10.—At THE MANOR LANE NURSERIES, LEE, by 

order of Mrs. North. 

OCT. 15 to 20.—Six days’ Sale at the various NURSERIES at 
NORBITON and LONG DITTON, by order of the 
Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 

OCT. 22 to 27.—At the NURSERIES, SUNNINGDALE, by 
order of Mr, Charles Noble, six days’ Sale. 

NOV. 1 ea ae the AMERICAN NURSERIES, LEYTON- 

NOY. 6.—At the HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, 
by order of Mr. T. S. Ware. 

NOY. 6 and 7.—At the GOLDSMITH’S PARK NURSERIES, 
GROOMBRIDGE, NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

NOV. 13 to 15.—At the HORSELL NURSERIES, WOKING, 
by order of Messrs, H. & C. Cobbett. 

Other Sales are in course of being arranged, and the dates 
will be duly announced. 
The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of Noblemen, 


* Nurserymen, and others to these Auctions, and will be pleased 


to enter names on their permanent Lists for a supply of 
Catalogues. 

Central Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. — 
ESSRS. SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, Sep- 
tember 10, 12, and 14, at 12 o’Clock each day, large 
Consignments of First-class _HYACINTHS, TULIPs, 
CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 
all Buyers. 
Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales. 


Stretford, near Manchester. 
September 12, 13 and 14. 

IMPORTANT SALE of THE GRANGE COLLECTION of 
VALUABLE PLANTS, comprising 1250 choice Exotic 
Orchids, including new and rare varieties; many unusually 
fine growths of Aérides, Angrecum, Anguloa, Ansellia, 
Calanthe ; 300 Cattleya, Ccelogyne, Cymbidium ; 50 Cypri- 
pedium, 170 Dendrobium, Epidendrum, 50 Lelia, Lycaste, 
20 Masdevallia, Maxillaria, Mesospinidium, Miltonia, 
400 Odontoglossum, 40 Oncidium, Peristeria, Phaius, 
Phaleenopsis, Pilumna, Pleione, Saccolabium, Sobralia, 
Sophronitis, Stanhopea, Thunia, 20 Vanda, Zygopetalum, 
and others; upwards of 1800 fine Stove, Greenhouse, 
Fernery, and Conservatory Plants, the whole in grand 
heath and condition. 


Jypstes. ARTINGSTALL anp HIND re- 
- spectfully notify that they are favoured with instruc- 
tions from the Executors of John Heywood, Esq., deceased, to 
SELL by AUCTION, at The Grange, Derbyshire Lane, Stret- 
ford, near Manchester, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, September 12, 13 and 14, commencing at 12 o’Clock 
each day, the whole of the Valuable COLLECTION of CHOICE 
PLANTS. 

May be publicly inspected from 10 to4 o’Clock on the Monday 
and Tuesday prior to Sale. In the interim, for Catalogues and 
further particulars apply to Mr. ELPHINSTONE, Head Gar- 
dener, at The Grange ; the Auctioneers, 45, Princess Street ; or, 
to Messrs. SAM SIMPSON AnD SON, Solicitors, 17, South 
Gate, King Street West, Manchester. 


Kingsweston, Bristol. 
IMPORTANT SALE of Valuable ORCHIDS. 
MESSBS. GEO. NICHOLS, SON anp ALDER 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at Kingsweston 
Gardens, on FRIDAY, September 21, a Collection of 300 to 400 
very choice ORCHIDS, comprising some of the most rare and 
beautiful varieties. 
Catalogues may be shortly obtained of Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Kingsweston Gardens; or of Messrs. GEO. NICHOLS, SON, 
AND ALDER, 49, Broad Street, Bristol, 


WAN TED TO RENT, 3 to 6 Acres of 

GROUND, with Glass, suitable for Grapes, Tomatos, 

Peach, or CucumberGrowing. Must be near good Market'Town. 
J. H., Hurst & Son, Seed Merchants, 152, Houndsditch, E. 


ANTED TO RENT, a Small FLORIST 
and JOBBING BUSINESS (no stock), or a COTTAGE 


and PIECE of GROUND, near a town. 
Address, A. B., Mrs. Shrubb, Ewell, Epsom. 


sE2 BE DISPOSED OF, through death, 

FLORIST’S BUSINESS with NURSERY and SEED Shop 
in Main Road, London district. Thirty years’ lease. Low 
rent. Good jobbirg connection. Ample returns, which might 
be more than doubled. Every requisite. Cash £350, including 
good stock.—Apply to WOOD anp SON, Nurserymen, Uckfield, 
Sussex; or by letter to H., 151, Ramsden Road, Balham, Surrey. 


Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 

Suit Growers, or admirable chance to start a good local business. 
T° BE SOLD, most compact PREMISHS, on 

the main road, rising suburb, about 5 miles from Marble 
Arch, containing 8-roomed Residence, large Greenhouses and 
Forcing Pits. The whole pending in about half an acre of 
ground. Lease 87 years, at a ground rent. Price £900. Mort- 
gage can be had, which includes all stock and utensils. 

HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


Po Fruit Growers, Horticulturists, and Nurserymen, 
RAND OLD STAFFORDSHIRE BUSI- 


NESS; in present hands for generations. Owner re- 
tiring. Two immense Greenhouses; 800 feet of Frames, &c. 
Horse and Trap; 7 acres in cultivation. Rent, £58. Very 
valuable connection. Price, £450; about half-value at ordinary 
Valuation. 

Particulars confidentially from GOODEVE anp HARRAP, 
Nurserymen’s Valuers, 35, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 


Gardeners, Nurserymen, and Others. 
yj Bee LEASE of a compact NURSERY, 


situated in the heart of a fashionable, wealthy, West-end 
neighbourhood. 7 Greenhouses, Stabling, Foreman’s Cottage, 
Cart, Sheds, about an acre of Ground. Held for a long unex- 
pired term at the low rental of £50. Price £45 or offer. 
HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Others. 
O BE LET, in Plots, splendid LAND, 
near North London Station, Great Eastern Railway, 
close to old main thoroughfare. Three Greenhouses and 
Dwelling House would be erected for suitable tenants. 


Moderate rent. 
Apply to Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS, Estage Agent, Tottenham. 


T° LET, at Syston, from November next, 
4 Acres of GARDEN, planted with Fruit Trees; five 
Greenhouses fitted with Hot-water; Grass Field, and good 
House and Buildings. 

Apply to R. BEVAN, White Swan, Syston, Leicester. 


The best Season to Plant 


(Se is during September 
October. 
In consequence of having made favourable purchases, 
I am able to supply strong plants at 
“ £2 per 1000, and ds. per 100. 
OTTO WAGNER, Débeln, Germany. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Norseryman, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anpd SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


and 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


ORCHIDS 


to their New Illustrated and Deseriptive 


CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent Post-free on application, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pseonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR AnD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly shied may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


AXTON’S NEW. STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to T. LAXTON, Bedford. 

Gentlemen about to Plant should Inspect 
Our Stock of % 
RNAMENTAL TREES, including Thou- 
sands of Seedling GOLDEN YEWS in great variety of 
size, form, and colour, now in their gorgeous beauty; also a 
large stock of RHODODENDRONS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 
&c., extending over 150 acres. CATALOGUES free on 
application. 
H. LANE anv SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


TEA ROSES § A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
7 A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES tats 'cgaoturas a 
Ts. 6d. each. 
FERNS; 


A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application. : 
THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Jonn Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
LAST BLUE ROSE 
LAST BLUE ROSE 
“|| A STARTLING GUINEA GOLLEGTION. |) sce xcs 
LAST . BLUE ROSE 
aS Specialty No. 1—BT,UE ROSH, “Nemophila Blue.” BLUE ROSE 
LAST —————— =z 3 The long sought toe flower is BLUE ROSE 
at last obtained. Colour: lovely clearblue, perceptibly fragrant,and 
Beis is certainly the most interesting floral introduction of the nine- BLUE ROSE 
LAST teenth century. See LIST of SPECIALTIES, gratis and post-free. BLUE ROSE 
LAST Specialty No. 2—INIMITABLE PANSY STRAIN BLUE ROSE 
a re a ed 
LAST Specialty No, 3—SENEGILLIS CARPATICA ae ll BLUE ROSE 
- ~ SS a a J. 
ore Specialty No. 4 ALPINE FORGET-ME-NOT ite pea aaae 
A : e a 
— -Specialty No. 5—ANEMONE SULPHUREA 0 aie 
5 a Specialties, 
LAST Specialty No. 6_AUSTRALIAN VIOLET sptacetid BLUE ROSE 
LAST Specialty No. 7SHANTUNG CABBAGE Pot free BLUE ROSE 
LAST Specialty No. 8—THE PIGEON BERRY. BLUE ROSE 
LAS P y BLUE ROSE 
£ These 8 Specialties are offered as a Collection for 22/6, or One Guinea, Cash. Sane wan 
LAST For full particulars see our LIST of SPECIALTIES, gratis and post-free. 
LAST BLUE ROSE 
ust || CREWS, COX & CO., BLUE ROSE 
LAST NURSERY anp SEED BLUE ROSE 
LAST ESTABLISHMENTS, G LOU C E ST E R : BLUE ROSE 
BLUE ROSE 
LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
LAST A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE A BLUE ROSE BLUE ROSE 
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SPECIAL. 
HUGH LOW & CO. 


Specially call the attention of their friends to 
the very varied and enormous Stock of both 
Indoor and Outdoor Plants and Trees growing 
in their Nurseries at Clapton and Bush Hill 
Park, earnestly inviting inspection of the same. 
When time is limited three and a half hours will 
suffice for a flying visit to both Nurseries, by 
taking the trains (very frequent) from Liverpool 
Street Station of Great Hastern Railway to Bush 
Hill Park Station, returning on same line to 
Stoke Newington Station, which is ten minutes’ 
walk from Clapton Nursery. 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


A NEW VEGETABLE! 
A DELICIOUS SALAD!! 


A New Delicious Vegetable and Salad 
Combined. 


“SHANTUNG CABBACE.” 


Cos Lettuce Shaped — Grows Anywhere — Only 
Requires Tying up like Cos Lettuce. 


EAD Mr. Gro. HueHss’ report as 
late Commissioner at Cheefoo, in the Kew 
Bulletin, also Gardeners’ Chronicle of last May 
(p. 619), where he states:—‘‘ Eaten Raw, in 
a Salad, it is of so Delicious a Flavour 
that I know of no Vegetable in England 
tO approach it.” When boiled the flavour 
and character becomes altered, and it is enjoyable 
as a delicious and welcome change to Seakale, 
Asparagus, Greens, &c. 
For further particulars see LIST of SPECIAL- 
TIES, Gratis and Post-free. Price, 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per packet ; or, 25 seeds for 1s. 1d., post-free. 


CREWS, COX & CO., 
SEED AND NURSERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 
GLOUCESTER. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


80) OVO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 

plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 4 


Palms, clean and healthy. F 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 1380, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


IMPORTANT! 


POST-FREE. 
GHaa-Ls0Od 


UR CATALOGUE of “ALL WANTS 
FOR THE GARDEN” during the Autumn and Winter 
is the most complete, going more direct to the point in supply- 
ing everything that the most ardent lover of flowers delights 
to have than any other, simply because it is our speciality, 
consequently supply nearly all enthusiastic amateurs, who 
have the very best. We produce and manufacture nearly 
everything we offer, and immediately deliver to everybody’s 
door all over the World, without the slightest fear of either 
being inferior or over-charged, 


H. CANNELL & SONS, 


SWANLEY, KENT. 


OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48’s, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


OR SALE, 2000 ERICA HYEMALIS, 
good plants, well set with bloom-buds, in pots 48, 40, 24, 
and 32, Also 400 E. CAVENDISHII, in 48’s. 
POOLE, 21, Church Street, Lee, S.E. 


( BIO GS LEE has some good strong Plants 

of LAXTON’S ‘‘ KING OF THE EARLIES” STRAW- 
BERRY, 5s. per 100; good plants, 3s.6d. per 100. Also 
“COMTE DE BRAZZA” VIOLET, fine for pit orframe work, 
15s. and 20s. per 100.—Cleyedon, Aug. 25. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c. 


G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 
e Holland.—Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and 
may be had free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—To the Trade. 


For cash, free on rail. Pteris tremula, ready, for 48, 10s., 
12s., and 14s.; P. magnifica cristata, 10s. and 12s. per 100; 
P. cretica albo lineata, 10s. per 100; P. cretica, 10s. per 100. 
All fresh-looking, and fit for present use. Price per 1000 on 
application.—J. E. SMITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough 
Road, Brixton, S.W. 


E SCHMITT, Horrrcurrurist, Lyon, France. 
e BEGONIA HYBRIDS (REX x DIADEMA), 

The varieties which were awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1887, and which have been described by 
Mr. Ed. André, in the Revue Horticole, February 16, 1888, are 
now offered for 30 francs, the 8 varieties. 


Seat INSTRUCTIONS by which an 
abundance can be insured of delicious MUSHROOMS. 
See Seed LIST, Free. 
RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Seed Merchants and Nursery- 
men, Worcester. 


MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 
The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 
DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are unusually good. 
ILIUM CANDIDUM, or the old White Lily, 
good Bulbs, 1s. per dozen. 
Forty of the best kinds of DAFFODILS, including the famed 
Sir William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 10s. per 100, 
9s. per dozen. 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anp SON'S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


ARDENIAS.—We never had a finer stock 

of this beautiful Greenhouse Shrub. Specimen Plants, 

8 to 4 feet high, from 25s. to 50s. each; half specimens, from 

2 to 3feet, 5°. to 10s.each; smaller plants, good stuff, 30s. 

per dozen. These are the very best sorts. This is a fine oppor- 
tunity to stock a place with large plants. 

E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nurseries, 

Willesden Junction, N.W. 


hoe SALE, in one lot or in pairs, Hight large 

ORANGE and One LEMON TREE, varying from 
6 to 10 feet high, well furnished, healthy, and vigorous. 
Established in suitable square portable boxes.—For particulars, 
apply to EDW. TILEY, Bathwick Nurseries, Bath. 


150 00 MAY LILY ROOTS, 
9) 9 genuine Berlin large bells variety. 
First quality. Supplied by the end of November. 

FR. JOHN, Mayfiowers Grower and Nurseryman, Dessau, 
Anhalt, Germany. 


H B MAYS SPECIALTIES. 
e FERNS. 

All the leading and most useful sorts; immense quantities 
in various sizes; also many new and rare species and varieties. 
TREE CARNATIONS. 

Including Malle. Carle, A. Alegatiére, Miss Joliffe, Dr. Ray- 
mond, Andalusia, Lucifer, and all the best sorts. The plants 
are unusually fine this season. 

CROTONS. 
A great variety, all beautifully coloured. 
CLEMATIS. 
A fine stock of all the best sorts. 
IVIES. 

Madrensis variegata, Lee’s New Silver, rhomboidea obovata, 
and other popular sorts. 

PRIMULAS, DOUBLE WHITE. 

An immense stock: plants very healthy and vigorous. 
Special low prices to the Trade. An inspection respectfully 
invited. 

H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton, 
Statiens: Angel Road and Silver Street, G.E.R. 


BULBS 


For Out & INDooR CULTURE. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


I= Only the very best kept im stock. 
I= Prices extremely moderate. 


Mlustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLIOATION. 


EPricKxSONS 


(Limited) 
The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


( 
| Chester. 


WV ALLELOWER.— A variegated-leaf fine 


Plant for Sale. 
S. ROWLAND, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 


ALL» IN. PoOws 


For Immediate Planting. 


Clematis, in variety Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Pyrus japonica 
Wistarias + 9) Divalis 
Brambles, pink and white bark Virginian Creeper 
Hops oy 9 Veitchii 


Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexuosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


“ONLY «» LHE.. Bese 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &c. 


er 100.—s. d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS 000 ono a 905 ono ll) 0) 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... boo mao Aa oS) 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS one cna 600 ce ff) 
VAN THOL TULIPS... Asa nn9 aoe no wo 4 6 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours a see Pete oh. (0) 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... go ee 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY  €os 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 


ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP ! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP ! 


woe ove ENGLISH BULBS CHEAP ! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad, 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
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WEBBS 


EARLY FORCING 


FLOWER ROOTS. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
eae a Selected Roots 4 aes Lo oe 


FINEST °NANED HYACINTHS” “és. to 12s, per doz. 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

DOUBLE ROMAN ie 3d, each, 1s. 6d. per doz. 
PAPER WHITE ... 3d, each, 18. 6d. per doz. 


EARLY TULIPS. 
DUC VAN THOL, Single, Scarlet and Yellow, 


9d. per doz., 5s, per 100 
Ditto Double Ditto 8d. per doz., 3s, 6d. per 100. 


| WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 


Beautifully Illustrated, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, 
Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen By Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


FP. SANDER & CO.,, 
ST. ALBANS. 


ORCHIDS 


Selections of the above to the extent of £5 and upwards 
packed and shipped (at consignee’s risk) on receipt of 
Order with remittance. 

Address—KELLY & WALSH (Limited), Singapore. 

London Reference—S. LOW & CO. (Limited), St. 

Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Every care taken in packing. 
For £5 K, & W. (Ld.) can supply a selection of following 
rare and beautiful species :— 

1 Aérides Lawrencese 1 Dendrobium densifiorum 
»» quinquevulnerum 1 

1 ,, odoratum majus 1 

1 Arachnanthe moschifera 1 

1 Calanthe vestita oculatum 1 

gigantea 1 

1 
x 
1 
1 
ul 


| 


»» Lowii 

» criminatum (Java) 
Phaleenopsis amabilis 

» Schilleriana 

», grandiflora aurea 

yy rosea 
Saccolabium Blumei (Java) 


1_,, veratrifolia 
1 Coelogyne asperata 


er pandurata » coeleste 

1_,, speciosa » gigantea 

4 Cypripedium Hookers Renanthera coccinea 
1. ,, levigatum 1_,, Storiei 

1 ,, Stonei 1 Vanda Hookerss 
Leys Dowil 1 ,, Sanderiana 
1_,, ciliolare 1 ,, suavis 

1 Dendrobium Dearei 1 ,, tricolor 


N.B. Other Species substituted for above if desired 


SPECIMEN GROTONS. 


For Sale, Two Specimen Or Crotons, variegated, 
in splendid colour. Height about 6 feet from 
top of pots, and perfect pyramids, Undoubtedly 
two of the finest in the country. 


Price, packed and put on rail, £5. 


THOMAS H. MAWSON, 


NURSERYMAN, WINDERMERE. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


CARTERS’ 
EARLY BULBS, 


To produce beautiful White and Coloured 
Flowers for Christmas and Easter 
Decoration. 


PRICE 
Per100|p. doz. 
d.jJs. d. 


White Roman Hyacinths ..| 17 6/2 6 
The Largest Bulbs of the Year 
Double Roman Narcissus ..| 10 6] 1 6 
Paper White Narcissus repo Olle @ 
Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow) 5 6] 0 
Freesia refracta alba ..| 12 6) 2 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple} 2 6/0 
The Easter Lily ciaieenecel a in 
The White Easter Lily. We hold the 
entire stock of the largest cultivator of this| 
lovely Lily. 
Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free, 
All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BSWILLIAMS 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS 


ANNUAL CONSIGNMENTS 
OF 


DUTCH BULBS, 


and is now executing Orders 
for the same. 


THE QUALITY OF THE BULBS 


is unusually fine this year. 


FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES, SEE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


forwarded Gratis and Post-free to all applicants. 


GEL 


suas ANOLE natant 


BULBS FOR 
“Free EARLY FORCING 


HYACINTHS, Early White Roman, extra fine bulbs, 
per 100, 15s. ; per dozen, 2s. 
», Early White Roman, ordinary size bulbs, ‘ 
per 100, 12s. ; per dozen, ls. 9d. 
NARCISSUS, Paper-White, fine bulbs, 
per 100, 10s. 6d.; per dozen, 1s, 6d. 
», Paper-White, new, large flowered, 
per 100, 15s. ; per dozen, 2s. 6d. 
», Double Roman, very fine, p. 100, 10s. 6d.; p.doz., 1s. 6d. 
CHOICE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. —A splendid 
assortment of prepared Runners, including all the newest 
and choicest sorts in cultivation. Carriage free. LAXTON’S 
NOBLE, splendid early, perdoz., 6s.; per 100, 40s. KING 
of the EARLIES, very early, per doz., 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN, very fine, per dozen, 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
WATERLOO, splendid dark crimson, per doz., 1s. 6d. ; per 
100, 10s. PRESIDENT, 5s. per 100; BRITISH QUEEN, 
3s. 6d. per 100; FROGMORE LATE PINE, 5s. per 100; 
KEEN’S SEEDLING, 3s. 6d. p.100; AUGUSTI NIEAISE, 
3s. 6d. per 100; JAMES VEITCH, 3s. 6d. per 100; DR. 
HOGG, 5s. p. 100 ; ALPHA, ds. p. 100. And many others. 
1000 in 0 choice varieties, our selection, 35s. v 
” 5s. 6 


DANIELS BROS., 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, NORWICH. 


& & 
2 0/21 0. 


As a Supplement 


TO THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


FOR 


September 22, 


WILL BE 
Published an Ink Photograph 
OF 
VIEWS in SHRUBLAND PARK, 
IPSWICH. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1888, 


CONFERENCE OF FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


CONFERENCE of fruit growers was held 

at the Corn Exchange, St. Albans, on 
Tuesday last, to hear a lecture by Mr. Sampson 
Morgan on “ Small Fruit Farms,” and to consider 
means for promoting larger attention to fruit 
growing. Mr. H. P. Smith (ex-Mayor) presided. 
Mr. Sampson Morgan’s lecture [we quote from 
the Times], dealt with the ‘creation of small 
farms for the alleviation of agricultural dis- 
tress. With the good land at our disposal the 
old forms of cultivation must give way to 
new. The system of small farming which he 
would recommend the Legislature to promote 
would be as follows :—To obtain freehold land 
at, say, £20 an acre, and divide it into two-acre 
plots. Upon each plot would be a labourer’s 
cottage, with 50 feet of glasshouse and 100 feet 
of frames. One acre would be planted with 
special fruit trees, and from each two-acre plot an 
industrious man could obtain a living for his 
family. The cost of the two acres, cottage, glass 
erection, 260 fruit trees, manure, &c., would be 
£125, For, say, 2s. 6d. a week a million 
labourers could secure a perfect little homestead, 
In answer to the objection that there would be 
an overplus of production, he would reply that 
most of the labourers would prefer to do without 
glass, from want of experience, and choose the 
extra fruit trees instead, so that 75 per cent. 
would be without glass erections. In America, 
notwithstanding a great increase of fruit farms, 
prices had increased; and as the demand was on 
the advance in England, and we imported so 
much fruit, &c., they need not fear over-produc- 
tion, Did the home-grower satisfy the demand 
that existed there would hardly be any need for 
imported goods at all. He gave many instances 
as to experiments, prices, &c., and said he had 
known growers to secure, season after season, a 
nett return of £100 per acre from fruit alone. 
His suggestion was equally favourable to the 
landlord and to the tenant, since were more land 
devoted to fruit the value of the land would 
increase. Arable land being worth from 20s, to 
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60s. per acre, while orchard land was worth £4 
to £10, showed that owners who screened them- 
selves behind their legal rights were not only the 
enemies of the people, but also their own. 
Small fruit farms had become deservedly popular 
in the most prosperous States of America. 

Mr. W. F. Emptage, of Hawkswick, St. Albans, 
read a paper on “Fruits Suitable for the District 
for Market Purposes.” After describing the 
qualities of the land in the locality, he said that 
some of this land would pay better with fruit 
than with Wheat, but with this condition—that 
the soil must not be trenched. Trenching fre- 
quently occasioned “canker” of the soil. On 
the riversides of the Ver, Lea, and Colne, he 
ventured to assert, there was some of the finest 
land in the world, but it was mostly covered with 
grass. Those who, a few years ago, persuaded the 
farmer to lay down grass had done more to pro- 
mote agricultural depression ‘than any foreign 
competition. It had drawn the labourer from 
the land; and he was rather glad the past season 
had been so bad, because it would give the 
quietus to the laying down of good land to grass. 
The land was now bound down by cursed laws, 
and held by hands which did little for their 
fellow beings. A better state of things might 
be brought about by the better cultivation of the 
land, In the growing of fruit lay England’s 
salvation. He considered that a greater produc- 
tion of the Grape would prevent much exces- 
sive drinking, and they might be grown so as to 
be supplied'to the poor man, and made to pay, 
at 4d. per pound, and then pay better than 
Wheat. He spoke thus after having made 
experiments in Grape production in Herts. 
They need not let foreigners supply all our fruit. 
In conclusion, he would recommend the early 
system of cultivation combined with the system 
of irrigation discovered by the Hon. A. N. Cole, 
of Wellsville, U.S.A., which adopted, the land 
of England and Ireland would support in com- 
fort their populations—indeed, would amply 
support that population if doubled. 

Mr. E, Hobday, of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 
in a paper on “Fruit Planting in Relation to 
Land Tenure,” considered that the main cause of 
our neglected fruit gardens was that the land 
was bound up in “fetters forged in a narrow- 
minded past,” and to make the land productive 
to its fullest extent it must be absolutely free. 
Fruit growers should feel assured that it would 
be possible for them to become owners of their 
own freeholds; and no impracticable conditions 
should be imposed on tenants which were likely 
t6 hamper industry. He referred to the baneful 
etects of the extraordinary tithes and ancient 
inanorial exactions. Mr. Hobday condemned 
the former practice of growing numerous varieties, 
and said that beyond selecting good stocks it was 
necessary to judge of what would best suit a 
locality before planting, and to well consider lhe 
capabilities of the land. He hoped that the 
English markets would soon be filled with home- 
grown fruit. 

Among other papers read was one by Mr. 
Joseph Cheal, of Crawley, Sussex, on “ Apple 
and Pear Culture,” which he regarded in the 
light of the proverb “He that plants Pears, 
plants for his heirs.” He dwelt in detail upon 
the “Cordon” system of culture, recently 
adopted im this country, and signifying practi- 
cally the planting of fruit trees in extended 
lines: He had witnessed the remarkable success 
of this system in the Channel Islands. Gar- 
deners had been slow to recognise its advantages, 
but the want of success complained of in some 
quarters could be traced to a false start in some 
important particular, or to the want of knowledge 
as the proper pruning and treatment. 


At the close of the Conference resolutions 
were passed protesting against the tolls exacted 
at Covent Garden and provincial markets; pro- 
testing against the practice of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society in granting First-class Certifi- 
cates to comparatively worthless fruits; and 
calling upon the Legislature to appoint a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the present system 
of tenure of labourers’ allotments, and the ques- 
tion of improved systems of culture. A special 
resolution was also passed against the railway 
rates charged to horticulturists. 


MARKETING FRUIT. 


Apropos of the above important subject, we 
reprint a letter which appeared in the Gloucester 
Journal of September | :— 


“Much has lately been said and written upon 
the better utilisation of our crops of fruit, and it 
all tends to show how far Englishmen are 
behind other countries in preserving and packing 
fruit. The present method of disposing of our 
fruit is more worthy of the rough and ready 
times fifty years ago than of the present day, 
when science and skill have done so much to 
enlighten us, Whatarethe facts? In England, 
when we get an abundant crop of fruit (take 
Plums as an instance), the few first pots usually 
sell well; but the markets soon become so com- 
pletely glutted that salesmen sometimes have a 
difficulty in selling for a sufficient sum to pay 
the carriage, and the grower gets only a trifle, 
or perhaps nothing, for picking and packing ; 
consequently many tons are often left to rot 
when the crop is very heavy. As soon as the 
main crop is gone, the few very late Plums 
usually fetch good prices, thereby proving that 
there is always a fair consumptive demand; 
therefore if, instead of glutting our markets 
when the main crop is ripe, we could utilise a 
portion by drying, &c., we should secure better 
prices for the remainder ; and then we should 
have the dried and preserved fruit for use in 
winter and spring, instead of purchasing these 
from other countries. Owing to the climate it 
would probably be impossible for us to produce 
dried and crystalised fruit equal to that which 
we import from France, &c.; but, surely we 
might produce an article which would command 
a ready sale at a reasonable price; as the dried 
and ecrystalised plums which we import are sold 
at prices which place them entirely beyond the 
reach of the majority of our population. It 
certainly appears an absurd policy to feed our 
people with home-grown fruit only during the 
time it will keep in its raw state, and import 
what is required for the remainder of the year; 
and this, while we throw away the raw material 
which, with proper treatment, would produce a 
similar article to that imported. Also with the 
harder fruit (Apples and Pears) much, might be 
done in drying for spring and summer use, and 
cheap jam might be made, which would he a 
boon to the mass of the people, and thus, in a 
time of plenty, prevent the present waste and 
the flooding of the country with wretched cider 
and perry. 

“Packing also is a matter in which we are far 
behind. Smaller packages might be used with 
very great advantage, and the best fruit would 
sell much better in small boxes, which could be 
made very cheaply. ‘These should be branded 
with the packer’s name, thereby insuring to the 
purchaser a guarantee that the fruit. would 
be as good throughout the box as on the top. 
After this system had been adopted for a little 
time those who packed really good fruit would 
soon find their labours amply rewarded. Very 
much more could be said upon making: fruit 
more profitable, but some practical, experience 
of drying, preserving and packing would be much 
more instructive than volumes of written argu- 
ments, There appears to be a move throughout 
the country in this very important matter, and 
the Gloucestershire Root, Fruit and Grain So- 
ciety are well to the front, as they are offering 
through the kindly aid of two county gentlemen 
several prizes of considerable value for essays 


upon this subject and for dried and preserved 
fruit in various forms, to be competed for at their 
show in November. Those who would like to 
compete for these prizes, and, in fact, any in- 
terested in fruit, would do well to write to the 
secretary of the society—Mr. T. H. Phelps, 
Tibberton, near Gloucester, who will forward a 
schedule which fully explains the prizes offered.” 


THE FERNERY. 


——— 


LASTREAS. 


Tus genus includes many very pretty species, 
which deserve better attention than they usually 
get; as they are chiefly hardy, or nearly so, they do 
not meet with such good treatment as those that 
require a higher temperature. The deciduous sorts 
—some of which are very pretty—often suffer much 
through being neglected after they have lost their 
fronds, and, consequently, when they start into fresh 
growth in the spring, the fronds are attenuated and 
deformed. To keep the plants in good condition 
through the winter, a little protection is necessary 
even for the hardy sorts when grown in pots, and 
they all require just enough moisture to keep the 
roots in good condition; and as soon as the first 
sign of activity is discernible they require to be 
brought into a light cool position. It is’ one of the 
greatest faults connected with Fern-growing to keep 
them in dark over-shaded positions. Of course, 
plants started under these conditions will not bear 
exposure afterwards, unless great care is taken in 
hardening them off; but start them in full daylight, 
and they will withstand a great amount of sunshine, 
provided proper attention be paid to watering; and 
plants so treated are not only more beautiful, but 
more serviceable as well. 

Most of the Lastreas are of rather slow growth, 
especially in a young state, and generally the spores 
are longer in starting into growth than is the case in 
many other Ferns, and they are consequently liable to 
be over-grown by other sorts which spring up as weeds. 
I saw an instance of this not long since, Lastrea 
erythrosora had been sown, and a good number of 
young seedlings were pricked off, but these turned 
out to be Pteris ; however, the seed-pot was stood by, 
and later on a good crop of the right sort came up. 

In growing Lastreas the chief thing is to keep 
them clean. Thrips are particularly partial to most 
of the species. It seems almost impossible to 
keep them perfectly clean, but a good deal may be 
done by keeping all the old fronds removed, always 
avoiding a dry, arid atmosphere, and using as little 
artificial heat as possible. The plants should never 
be disturbed at the root, except when they are in 
active growth, and they may be repotted two o1 
three times during the season, if it is desired that 
they should make as much growth as possible. Any 
ordinary compost will suit them, but peat should be 
used very sparingly. Like many other Ferns they 
thrive much better in good loamy soil than where 
much peat is used. Of the numerous species and 
varieties the following are among the most useful :— 

L. aristata variegata.—This is one of the prettiest, 
and perhaps the most useful of the genus. The 
frouds are of good substance, with a bright green 
surface, relieved by a linear marking of pale green 
Although this comes from Japan, and is nearly hardy, 
it succeeds best in a higher temperature, and to form 
useful specimens two or three should be grown in the 
same pot. 

L. patens.—A very elegant Fern, with gracefully 
arching fronds of a pale green; this forms a very 
pretty plant for table decoration. To grow this suc- 
cessfully the plants must have plenty of room, as, if 
the fronds come in contact with each other, they get 
deformed, and do not attain a symmetrical outline ; 
but if the plants are stood upon inverted pots, and 
receive favourable treatment, they form very hand- 
some specimens. : 

L. erythrosora is another very useful Fern for 
decorative purposes. In a young state the fronds 
have a bright reddish-brown tint, which changes 
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with age to deep green; the fructification also is 
very pretty, the coverings of the spore-cases having 
a bright rosy tint. Although a deciduous species, it 
is well worthy of a place in every collection, and is a 
very useful decorative Fern for summer use. 

L. decomposita is another very pretty species, with 
broad finely-cut fronds. 

L. Standishii, L. flabella, L. opaca, L. atrata, and 
L. Sieboldii, are all useful greenhouse Ferns, 
I should not omit the prettily tasselled L, 
Richardsii multifida, which should be grown in a 
stove temperature; and L. cristata, a very pretty 
hardy form, very regularly tasselled at the extremities 
of the side-pinns, and the fronds terminating with a 
heavier crest. Péeris. 


PLANT NOTES. 


IRIS DICHOTOMA. 


Tuts curious species is now flowering in the her- 
baceous grounds at Kew, and though not in any way 
to be compared with the numerous garden varieties 
in cultivation now, it is a very remarkable plant, 
distinct from any other Iris grown, both in habit and 
flowers. It is figured in the Botanical Register, t. 
246, Sweet's Brit. Fl. Garden, t. 96, and shortly 
since in the Bot. Mag. The figure in the latter 
work gives the flowers as bright purple, and the 
description says rather small. In the plant flower- 
ing at Kew the standards are pale satiny-white, with 
just a trace of purple, chequered with brown spots or 
bars towards the base ; the falls are much the same, 
with the exception of a few scattered purple spots, 
densely purple spotted or barred from half their 
length to the base. The flowers are over 2 inches 
in diameter, from fifty to seventy on each plant, and 
rarely more than two or three open at a time, and 
that always towards evening. It has a very much 
branched habit, throwing flowering branches from 
all the upper leaves, and these again branched or 
forked. It seems to have been long in cultivation, 
but is apparently rare, and probably not more than a 
biennial. The Kew plants were raised from seed 
kept in a cold frame during winter. It is not hardy 
in the open air. D. 


Tris Rosrnsoni. 


A plant of Iris (or Morea) Robinsonii, given to 
T. A. S. Dorrien Smith, Esq., by H. J. Elwes, Esq., 
some six years ago, is now in flower in these gardens. 
It is a native of Lord Howe’s Island, and Mr, Elwes 
says that it has never flowered in Europe before. It 
also flowered here in 1887. The plant is in vigorous 
health, the flower-spike about 5 feet in height, and 
there have been some sixty flowers on it, which are 
of a large size, and white. The plant is growing in 
a border only. a few feet from the edge of the lake. 
G. D. Vallance, Tresco Abbey Gardens, Isles of Scilly 
Sept. 3. 


LAGERSTR@MIA INDICA. 


According to some writers this is said to be one of 
the most beautiful of flowering plants in the gardens 
of India, However this may be, we can say that itis 
one of the handsomest of plants to be found now in 
bloom under glass, and it certainly deserves a place 
in every garden where room can be provided for its 
accomodation. The Bot. Mag. (t. 405), says of it :— 
“The flowers are produced in panicles or trusses at 
the end of young shoots of the current year, from 3 
to 8} inches long, and from 6 inches at the base, to 
3 inches in diameter. Upon the first opening of the 
flower it is seen to greatest advantage as the glitter- 
ing golden-yellow of the stamens makes a dazzling 
contrast with the richly coloured petals, which are 
beautifully formed, the limb being gracefully waved 
and curled, and connected to the inside of the segment 
of the calyx by a longish narrow claw.” Its height is 
about 10 feet, and it thrives in a house where the 
temperature never reaches lower than 40° to 45°. It 
can be grown into good specimens by pot culture, but 
is seen more to perfection when planted out in a 
well drained situation, the compost being made up 


of strong fibrous loam with some peat and sand 
mixed with it. In the beginning of the year it should 
be pruned in rather closely. It may be readily pro- 
pagated from the young growths if these are taken 
off when an inch or two long. Our plants always 
receive plenty of water at the roots, no attempt 
being made to dry them off; the main thing is to 
keep the temperature low enough so as not to excite 
them into growth during the winter months, The 
genus is not a large one, and only a couple or so of 
species are in cultivation. There is a white form, L, 
indica alba, which is well worth cultivating. L. flos- 
regina has been termed one of the most beautiful of 
flowering plants in the world. This attains the 
height of from 50 to 60 feet. W. Harrow, Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge. 


THE BULB GARDEN, 


LIFTING AND STORING NARCISSUS BULBS | 


Wririne in these pages a week or two ago, Mr. 
James Walker stated that drying, or, rather, cleaning 
and storing, Narcissus bulbs was an advantage to 
them, adding that such bulbs would be found to have 
made stronger and deeper roots in October than 
those of other bulbs not so cleaned and dried. Now, 
on p. 189 we have Mr. Dod’s experience, that dried 
bulbs of N. Bernardii are with him soft and rotten, 
or likely to become so when replanted, while bulbs 
of the same kine left in the soil are perfectly sound 
and firmly rooted. I have always looked on the 
storing of Daffodil roots as a necessary evil on the 
part of nurserymen and professional bulb growers, 
but one which the amateur would do well to avoid. 
Mr. Walker is such a noted cultivator of these 
flowers, and so honest and high-minded in his 
public statements, that his advice is apt to be 
followed—longo intervallo—by many ; and I note that 
“R. D.” (p. 180), in writing on “The Florist’s 
Tulip,” also follows Mr. Walker in stating that “ the 
bulb which has been kept cool and dry strikes root 
with far greater force at its natural time for 
rooting, which is about the month of September.” 
And yet we are told that November 9 is the tradi- 
tional time for planting Tulips. But even supposing 
that the dried bulbs of Narcissi (or of Tulips, as in 
“R. D,’s” case) do “strike root with greater force,” 
I fail to grasp that fact alone as a gain in any way. 
I have never yet heard a physiologist assert that a 
man or an animal is the better for being deprived of 
their food past the natural limits of meal-times, 
even although the tendency generally is to make 
them eat more “forcibly ” in the natural anxiety to 
make up for lost time. The fact is, that neither 
animals nor plants are permanently benefited by 
being starved when they ought to be eating in the 
one case, or rooting and growing in the other. 

The only real point of difference in Narcissus 
culture between myself and Mr. Walker is this 
question of drying, cleaning, and storing the bulbs. 
It may be that soil and climate cause me to hold to 
one view, and he to the other. The soil I should 


select in which to grow the bulk of Daffodils to per- > 


fection would be ‘‘a meadow to which manure of any 
kind had been a foreigner for many years,” such as 
Mr. E. Jenkins describes at p. 189. On such a soil 
bulbs can scarcely require much cleaning, I should 
say, after being dug in dry weather in July or 
August, 

I see Mr. Jenkins approves, and, as I think, 
rightly, if any be used, of cow manure, Cow manure 
is largely used in the light deep sandy soils in Hol- 
land, and yet, if I am not mistaken, Messrs. Roozen 
& Son in their newly published book on the Culéi- 
vation of Bulbs, make a point of “ not cow manure ” 
in their note on the culture of Narcissus. If this is 
so, I should like to ask those noted growers why they 
place a ban on cow manure, as opposed to other 
stimulants? 

I at once admit that an increase of size and weight 
is the result of using manure in Narcissus culture, 
but at the same time I should be very sorry to take 


it for granted that large and heavy bulbs as so pro- 
duced were better, all things considered, than are 
equally large and heavy bulbs producible on deep, 
rich meadow loams, over gravel (we., well drained) 
and not manured. Indeed, I will go further, and if 
needs be, prove by examples that the largest of 
manured Narcissus roots or bulbs do not necessarily 
flower better than medium-sized bulbs grown with- 
out manure on a suitable soil. That manured roots 
are very prone to disease is a well-known fact. The 
finest flowers of N. Horsfieldii, N. Sir Watkin, N. 
Emperor, and many other kinds grown here are, I 
find, not the produce of the very large and heavy 
“mother or breeder roots,” but of medium-sized, 
solid, and well-ripened globular bulbs before they 
reach or attain to the breeder stage. 

The present season has been so constantly wet 
and sunless that the bulbs sent out new roots before 
the leaves had entirely died away, and amateurs 
will, I think, be wise in deferring the lifting the bulk 
of their Daffodils until next season. As to deep or 
shallow planting much must depend on the subsoil 
below. On well drained, gravelly sub-strata, deep 
planting, and on soils water-logged, or moist below, 
shallow planting would be most likely to succeed. 
In the latter cases, raised beds with ample drainage 
(i.e., deep alleys) between them, would be an advan- 
tage. There cannot possibly be any question as to 
the benefit attending annual replanting in ordinary 
seasons on all soils where leaves and roots die off 
simultaneously. The new roots strike out into fresh 
soil, and obtain a good form, level quality, and a 
vigour not attainable in any other way. It 1s 
the Dutch plan, and is, as I think, the plan 
for nursery or trade growers in England, and 
the amateur should at once adopt it in 
the case of any tender varieties, such as N 
pallidus precox, N. noschatus, of the Pyrenees, 
N. varieformis, or others that do not succeed on the 
replanting every two or three years system. I have 
always protested against the drying or storing of 
Daffodil roots in any shape or form. To the trade 
it is a necessary evil, and even they as growers are 
now waking up to the fact that early-planted 
Narcissi are the best. It cannot be too strongly or 
earnestly enforced that the present is the time to 
plant Daffodil roots, or to pot them for indoor 
culture, and every bulb dried and tossed about in 
shed or shop until November or even later cannot 
be expected to flower anything like so strongly or so 
well as they will if planted now. Amateurs fond of 
Daffodils should insist on August, or at the very 
latest, September delivery. 


There is a little point in Mr. Dod’s note at p. 189 
which is rather puzzling to me. It is there stated, 
“ As long as the soil is wet the root-action remairs 
active, even after the leaves are quite dead, and 
enables the bulb to get rid ofits superfluous moisture 
intothe soil. It may be so, but after the leaves ara 
dead, I fail to see how evaporation or transpiration 
can take place through the bulb tunics when they 
are surrounded by wet soil. My notion is that they 
do not attract any superfluous moisture after the 
leaves are withered and fallen. All superfluous 
moisture, if any, imbibed by the roots before the 
leaves decay is by them (the leaves) drawn off and 
returned to the atmosphere in the usual course of 
transpiration. It is this continued labour being 
forced upon them (owing to a prolonged season of 
rain and little sunshine) which has led to the leayes 
being now, in many cases, as fresh and as green as 
in April, when last year they had all died clean away 
by June. 


To sum up, my advice to amateurs is as follows :— 
Plant early, 7.2, in August if possible, but not later 
than September. On dry sandy, or even on deep 
loamy soils, if well drained, plant deeply, say 6-9, 
or, on very light soils, 12 inches deep. Use no 
manures, but replant on fresh land a year or two 
after it has been manured for other crops. Replant 
a third of the entire stock every year, just as the 
leaves die. away. On strong, damp soils plant 
shallow, 2—3—4 inches deep only. On wet subsoils 
plant on raised beds well drained below, planting 
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shallow and in the most sunny positions. Delicate 
sorts should be replanted in fresh soil every year, in 
July or August. Burnt earth and sea sand are 
valuable for dressing the soil in which Narcissi are 
grown, and on wet soils the bulbs should be covered 
with sand when planted. F. W. Burbidge. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


PENTSTEMON ROTUNDIFOLIUS (A. Gray), 
3 (Fie. 31) n. sp.* 

Tuis very distinct species is entirely new to science, 
and is certainly one of the most important novelties 
of 1888. Its introduction to our gardens is due to 
the untiring efforts of Mr. W. Thompson, of Ips- 
wich, whose name has long been identified with the 
plants of Texas, Mexico, and other North American 
States. The present plant has flowered with such 
profusion this year, in spite of the very uncongenial 
weather, and the flowers withal are so pretty and 
graceful, that it has only to be known to become a 
general favourite. Its nearest ally, among those in 
cultivation at least, is P. centranthifolius (Chelone) 
of the Botauwical Register, vol. xx, p. 1739. The 
latter was sent from California by David Douglas, 
and is described by Bentham in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. i., as Chelone. 
It is perfectly hardy, growing well in any good 
garden soil if fully exposed to the sun. It differs 
abundantly from the present species in longish ovate 
lanceolate Valerian-like leaves, and glabrous flowers. 
In P. rotundifolius (see fig. 31) the leaves are coria- 
ceous, orbiculate, entire, the lower ones on longish 
petioles, those on the stem clasping, the whole con- 
spicuously glaucous. The flower-stem, 2 feet in 
height, is very graceful, producing abundance of 
medium-sized brick-red flowers, with pale yellowish 
throat, anthers slightly exserted, the same length as 
the style. It has flowered at Kew all through the 
summer and autumn months. The plants were col- 
lected by Mr. Pringle in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, in the summer and autumn of 1886, and 
described by Dr. Gray in {the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xxii., 
p- 307, 1887. Ina note attached to the description, 
Mr. Pringle says he collected it at Mapula, Potrero, 
and other mountains near Chihuahua, hanging from 
seams of cliffs, long enduring, apparently flowering 
for most of the year. The plant may be seen at the 
present time in the new alpine-house at Kew. D. 
Dewar. 


Carrinya Harrisonrana (Bateman) var. REGNIERIAN, 
N. Var. 

The rather short sepals and petals show such 
a wonderfully clear, warm purple tint as I never saw 
in the affinity. The lip’s side lacinie are light 
purple outside, yellow in the mid line. The in- 
side is light yellow, with darker keels and a light 
purple border to the side-laciniz. The mid-lacinia is 
very deeply plaited and minutely crenulate, and the 
whole lacinia stands upright and hides the top of the 
column. It is whitish-yellow, with an orange 
callous basilar disc, and washed with purple outside. 
Column white, with a greenish base. This lovely 
thing was kindly sent me by M. A. Kegnier, 
Fontenay-sous-Bois, Seine, and whose name it may 
justly bear. H. G. Rchb.f. 


Lara xantuina (Lindl.) acrapuis, 7. var. 


With this species have always appeared specimens 
without any purple markings on the lip. It has also 
been sent me lately through my kind old corre- 


* Pentstemom rotundifolius, n. sp.—Species insignis (e grege 
P. centrantifolii?), glaberrimus, glaucus; caulibus basi lignosa 
aperte-ramosis paniculato-plurifloris; foliis crasso-coriaceis 
orbiculatis integerrimis (majoribus sesquipollicaribus), imis 
in petiolum subalatum contractis, cceteris arcte sessillibus 
ramulibus parvis, floralibus minimis subcordatis; pedunculis 
pedicellisque gracilibus; sepalis ovalibus lin. 2 longis; corolla 
miniata pollicari tubiformi apice subequaliter 5 loba, lobis 
lato-ovalibus (lin, 2 longis), fauce genitalibusque glabris; 
antheris post dehiscenstiam explanatis; capsulis lato-ovatis 
lin. 2—3 longis pedicello arcte ecurvato pendulis, Asa Gray, 
Bot. Contributions, issued March 4, 1887, Proc. Amer. Acad, 
Se., vol. xxii. 


spondent, Mr. B. S. Williams, from Mr. Wischussen 
of Wood Green, N., who desired for a distinct variety 
a@ separate name, as is the custom now-a-days. 
The first-named gentleman appears to be very suc- 
cessful in growing this tribe. I shall have the 
pleasure to write shortly about a Cattleyoid sent by 
the same gentleman. H. G. Rchb.f. 


CypRIPEDIUM concotor (Parish), VAR. SULPHURINUM, 
MN. VGN. 


7 This is stated to be green-leayed. It is a lovely 
elegant variety, with light sulphur-coloured flowers, 
without the least trace of a spot. There are only 
two darker yellow eyes on the disc of the triangular, 
heart-shaped, very acute staminode. The petals are 
bent down with much elegance. It was kindly sent 
me by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Clapton. 4. G. 
Rehb. f. 


Cyprirepium Paceanum, 2. hyb. (Gaill.) 


This is stated to be the result of crossing Cypri- 
pedium superbiens (Veitchianum) and C. Hooker» 
(Hookeri of many gardeners). The leaves are nearly 
glaucous, with dark reticulations. The red hairy 
peduncle is one-flowered. Bract half as long as the 
ovary, spathaceous, acute, reddish at the base. 
Upper sepal elliptical acute, with twenty-three 
green veins, a few of which are reddish at the apex. 
Lower sepals much smaller, not equalling half the 
lip, oblong acute, with green veins, two of which are 
red at the apex. Petals deflexed, ligulate acute, 
ciliate, with green yeins on a whitish ground that 
turns in the light to a reddish colour in the anterior 
third. There are numerous Indian-purple spots on 
the basilar and median portions, Lip in the way of 
that of Cypripedium superbiens, but narrower, two- 
horned at the mouth of the sac, dark brown, ochre in 
the mid-line. Staminode transverse, with two in- 
flexed horns and a small apiculus light green, with 
the usual dark reticulation in the middle. 

It was raised by Mr. Page, an ardent orchidist, at 
Bougival, near Paris, and whose name it duly bears. 
I had it through the kindness of Messrs. Seeger & 
Tropp. H. G. Rehb. f. 


FLOWERS. 


—— 


FLORISTS’ 


AUTUMN BLOOM OF AURICULAS. 


I rainx it not unlikely there will be,as one of the 
results of the moist cool June and July, a good deal 
of autumn bloom from Auriculas. The plants 
appear to have made, under the favourable condi- 
tion of coolness, a continuous summer growth, and 
the crowns are plump, green, and full of life. Iam 
keeping my own plants pretty dry at theroots, at the 
same time not allowing them to flag in any way, 
as I think this is disastrous in its effects. I am 
potting later than usual, in the hope thus to 
check autumn blooming. Seedlings haye grown 
vigorously—the strongest are beginning to bloom. 
By doing this in the autumn it enables one to throw 
outallthe inferior types. Anything promising should 
be marked, and the test of spring flowering applied. 
I find that the autumn promise and character is 
occasionally reversed when the spring bloom is put 
on. But a second year’s flowering should be tried 
before anything of promise is finally rejected. FR. D. 


Tue Pink. 
The laced varieties are not grown quite so much 


as they used to be a quarter of a century ago, when . 


Pink shows were popular. It is a distinct border 
plant. There are not many raisers of seedlings now, 
but Messrs. Hooper & Co., of Bath, have raised some 
very distinct varieties, of which they sent blooms a 
few weeks ago. One of them had flowers as large as 
those of a Carnation. They were well laced and 
distinct in colour, and this is saying a good deal, for 
Pinks have but little variety amongst them. The 
young plants propagated from pipings put in about 
the end of June should now be well rooted, and they 
ought to be planted out in the beds or borders where 


they are to flower as soon as the ground can be pre- 
pared for them and they are strong enough. If the 
plants are small 9 inches apart is a good distance ; 
large plants may be allowed a foot each way. It is 
a good plan to have the plants well established 
before the winter, as they will throw up stronger 
flower-stems the following season. They like rich 
soil, not too heavy. In fact, they are not so fas- 
tidious as their near ally, the Carnation, and will 
succeed admirably in any ordinary garden soil. The 
plants are strong enough to plant out about the 
middle or end of September. 


Tue Forcine Pink. 


Varieties of this section are more readily propa- 
gated than those of the laced type. I think very 
highly of the pure white variety with prettily-fringed 
flowers, grown by the acre in the fields round about 
here to supply cut flowers for the London market. 
The plants are torn into pieces by the hand, and 
planted in rows in a rough-and-ready manner on 
ploughed ground. This variety has a very sweet 
Clove-like scent. For forcing and garden culture I 
like the more delicately-constitutioned Lady Blanche. 
It has pure white well-formed flowers, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for forcing purposes. I have not 
yet seen any of the purple-coloured varieties to 
surpass Lord Lyons. The flowersare rich in colour, 
and, like Lady Blanche, they have long pods that do 
not burst with the opening flowers. To obtain good- 
flowering clumps, the cuttings of these should be 
put, during the months of April and May, in a 
forcing-house or hotbed. When well rooted, they 
may be planted out a foot or more apart in the open 
garden, and, if they are intended for forcing purposes, 
must be planted out in light rich soil to increase in 
size and vigour during the summer and early 
autumn months. About the first week in October 
they may be lifted, with plenty of roots attached, 
and be potted into 6 or 7-inch pots, according to the 
vigour of the plants. J. Douglas, Ilford, 


Carnations Apmrrat Curzon AND SARAH PAYNE. 


It is sometimes said, but not always with reason, 
that the continual propagation of any one variety of 
florists’ flowers has an inevitable tendency to wear 
it out and cause deterioration. This has frequently 
been stated of the Carnation, and because the florist 
grows his plants in pots in cold frames during the 
winter rather than expose them to all the rigours of 
the winter in the open air, he is accused of making 
a hothouse plant of it, and inevitable weakness and 
decay are asserted as taking place. This statement 
is always made without due consideration. At the 
exhibition of the National Carnation and Picotee 
Society, held in the Drill Hall in connection with 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 24, two flowers were exhibited—one, Hasom’s 
Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre, sent out forty-three 
years ago; and Ward’s Sarah Payne, pink and purple 
bizarre, sent out forty-one years ago. If the statement 
made at the commencement of this paper is correct 
these two varieties, debilitated beyond measure by 
hard propagation during this long period, ought to 
have disappeared from cultivation years ago. But 
they are grown and shown to-day as vigorously and 
of as fine quality as they were over forty years ago. 

Admiral Curzon is still pretty well at the head of 
its class, and although its supremacy may be chal- 
lenged by Dodwell’s Fred, Dodwell’s George, Barlow’s 
Robert Houlgrave, and Dodwell’s Robert Lord, it 
will yet be grown and exhibited for years to come. In 
the second edition of his book on the Carnation Mr 
Dodwell states that “It is pleasant to record the 
Admiral is yet alive to us and worthy of admiration, 
as in the days of its earliest youth. Wherever Car- 
nations are grown and shown there is Curzon— 
always to the front, indeed, quite seven times in ten 
the best flower of the exhibition. What a beauti- 
fully shaped petal—smooth, gently cupped, and of 
good substance. Its colours are rich, bright, well 
delineated, and strongly contrasted. Its outline is 
as unbroken as any flower I have ever cultivated, 
and its form good. It is of medium size and a good 
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grower.” And this is written after forty years’ culture 
by the most successful raiser of the day. I should 
not be surprised if it is grown for another twenty 
years to come. Sarah Payne is, as before stated, a 
pink and purple bizarre; and although the class has 
received of late, and is yet receiving, fine additions, 
it is still largely shown. Thirty-five years ago Mr, 
Dodwell described it as follows :—‘ For refined tex- 
ture and colour it leaves nothing to be desired. Well 
done and at its best it would grace the finest stand 
of flowers imagination could paint. The petal is 
of medium breadth, and very smooth; colour delicate, 
sometimes deficient of bizarre, but always rich; the 
white exquisite.” To-day Mr. Dodwell endorses this 
by stating that “the variety lives and fully supports 
its old renown. In its way, I believe, as with 
Admiral Curzon, it will never be surpassed.” 2. D. 


Fic. 31.—PENTSTEMON ROTUNDIFOLIUS : HARDY PERENNIAL: FLOWERS DULL RED. 


ROSES, 


se 


AUTUMN WORK IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 


Tuere is a pretty strong feeling amongst the 
general public who grow Roses, that there is little to 
be thought of with regard to them after the bloom- 
ing season is over, and that they may be safely left 
to themselves. Nothing can be wider from the mark 
than this, whether a grower be an exhibitor or not. 
I have always held that as the exhibitor has by 
experience gained the knowledge of the system by 
which he believes he can secure the best flowers, so 
the lover of the flower who does not exhibit may 
yery safely follow out his plans, even if he does not 
carry them out to their fullest extent. The 
exhibitor does not leave his Roses to themselves 
when the season is over, but wisely takes such steps 
as may ensure him, so far as he can, a good bloom 
for the next season, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


The aspect of many Rose gardens does not at the 
present time present a scene of loveliness. Mildew 
and orange fungus have been very prevalent this 
month (August), and the consequence is that most 
of the bushes are partially denuded of the leaves ; for 
the effect of both of these pests is to cause the leaves 
to fall. Looking at my own garden I find green 
tops to the shoots, but lower down the leaves are 
all gone. I know that the advice is often given, not 
to leave the dead foliage about, as it may propagate 
the malady for another year. The same advice is 
given as to the Potato haulm, but I have never yet 
learned that in either case it acted as a preventive ; 
however, if people think it may be of use it does no 
harm, and at anyrate prevents an untidy appearance. 

Thinning Out the Shoots.—I believe this to be an 
excellent plan. The general plan of pruning now 


(sez vp. 264.) 


adopted is that of thinning out the old wood, and 
depending on the vigorous shoots of the present year 
for the bloom of next. Now that old wood is of no 
use, the general plan has been to leave it until the 
spring, and at the time of pruning cut it out; but 
why leave it until then? It will absorb a certain 
amount of the vigour of the plant which might well 
be spared ; in fact, why not do with it as we do with 
our Raspberry canes? We know that the fruiting 
canes of the present year are of no use to the plant, 
and so we cut them away, and leave the new 
canes to get more light and air, to absorb the vigour 
of the plant, and to ripen better for next year. I 
believe that it will be equally wise to treat Roses in 
the same way. Cut out all the wood that you 
could cut out in the spring, and let that on which 
you depend for next season have a better chance, 
more and more light, more of the sun’s ripening in- 
fluence, and all the vigour that the plant can give 
them. I feel convinced that no one who adopts this 
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plan, whether he be an exhibitor or not, will have 
cause to regret it; moreover, he cun leisurely do it, 
leaving only the pruning, in its strictest sense, to be 
done in the spring. 

Staking— Wherever Roses are well grown, and in 
suitable soil, they will have thrown up by this time 
long and vigorous shoots: some of these will carry a 
bloom at the point, and others not. There are some 
varieties which always bloom in the autumn, and 
others only occasionally so; but whether these 
shoots are flowering or not, they ought to be staked 
and tied, and in doing this care should be taken that 
the stake be as long as the shoot, or otherwise it is 
very apt to get snapped off. When the time and 
trouble necessary for this cannot be given, in default 
of a better plan the shoots may be somewhat re- 
duced in height, but in every way staking is the 
better plan. 


Manure—It is too soon to think of putting 
manure on the beds, but it is not too soon, or too 
late, to give liquid-manure. It is generally believed 
that this is only of use for the development of the 
bloom, and that when that is over, it may be aban- 
doned, but this is not the belief of many Rose 
growers, who prefer more liquid and less mulching. 
Thns, I was at a celebrated Rose grower and ex- 
hibitor’s the other day, who rejoiced in a large tank 
well-filled with astounding eau de Cologne, which 
he told me would, in the course of a few weeks, be on 
his beds, a good dose being supplied every week ; his 
contention being that the autumn rains would wash 
it down to the roots, increase their action, and 
so communicate fresh vigour to the plants. The 
Roses are gross feeders, and will take much strong 
stuff. 

Alterations.—It is of‘course too soon to make altera- 
tions, but not too soon to project and make arrange- 
ments for them. It will by this time be pretty evi- 
dent to the Rose lover what flowers he will discard, 
and what varieties he will introduce into his garden, 
for the knowledge he has picked up in various ways 
during the season will now be brought into practice ; 
only let him beware of thinking‘ that, because 
he sees a beautiful Rose at an _ exhibition 
he ought to procure it; let him enquire about 
its constitution, and if possible see it growing ; 
for there are some, to grow which only entails 
disappointment. If you read in any catalogue 
“moderate” or “does best on maidens” you may 
rely upon it that, unless you are a grower of some 
experience, you had better “have none of it.’ There 
are a few things to be borne in mind in this select- 
ing. If you live in a cold climate or unsuitable 
soil, do not get your Roses from a warmer climate. 
You will get, no doubt, magnificent plants, but they 
will feel the change, and bring you disappoint- 
ment. Then about the Manetti—the seedling Brier 
or Brier cutting is gradually pushing the Manetti 
out of the field. Exhibitors will not discard it, as 
it pushes the Roses into bloom in time for early 
shows; but the amateur will do better to avoid it. 
It is very apt to throw up underground shoots, and 
these are too often looked upon as belonging to the 
Rose itself and are left on, and so ultimately over- 
power it, and a flourishing bush of Manetti replaces 
the Rose. Some say, if you can do so, select 
your own Roses, and mark them in the nursery ; I 
hardly think that this is needful. Rose nurserymen 
are mostly careful to send out good plants, and I 
think that they may be safely trusted ; still, if this 
is to be done at all, it is much better to wait until 
planting time has arrived, and then not only select 
but bring away your plants. [The Manetti cuttings 
should be made and prepared like Gooseberry 
euttings—that is, all the buds visible on the part 
which will be under the soil should be taken out. Ep.] 

The Rose grower need not spend an idle autumn ; 
he has to keep his beds free from weeds, to watch 
for all suckers and underground shoots, and cut 
them away, and to see to the various matters 
mentioned now. He will not mind the trouble, for 
he knows no excellence is to be attained by any royal 
road, but by earnest and painstaking efforts, Wild 
Rose, 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


SEEDLING HYBRID ORCHIDS AT OAK- 
WOOD. 


Ir seems but yesterday since the first Orchid Con- 
ference was held under the auspices of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington, but it is 
more than three years ago, as it took place on 
May 12 and 13, 1885. 

The paper read by Mr. H. J. Veitch, of Chelsea, 
on “ The Hybridisation of Orchids ” on that occasion 
no doubt stimulated many amateurs who had 
begun the work of hybridisation, and will have 
induced others to take up this interesting branch 
of occupation. Mr. Veitch’s paper was published 
in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
vol. vii., No. 1, 1886; and it may also be interesting 
to remark that just forty years previously an even 
more remarkable paper on “ Hybridisation amongst 
Vegetables ” was communicated to the same society 
by the Hon. and Very Rev. William Herbert, LL.D., 
Dean of Manchester; and published in vol. ii. of the 
Journal, 1847. The learned Dean had laboured 
assiduously in hybridising almost every class of 
hardy and exotic plants, and, amongst others, hardy 
Orchis and Ophrys, also Cattleyas, Bletias, &c. A 
good botanist and practical gardener himself, he 
strove to instill into the minds of gardeners the 
importance of taking correct observations of the 
work in which they were engaged. The whole 
paper, which occupies fifty-four pages of the Journal, 
is well worth careful study. In the passage referring 
to seedling Orchids he says :—‘ An intelligent gar- 
dener may do much for science if he keeps accurate 
_ notes of what he attempts, and does not jump at 
immature conclusions. The cultivator has 
the test of truth within his scope,— 


‘ Examenque improbum in ista 
Castigat trutina ;’ 


and, far from being an evil, I look upon it as a great 
advantage, because it will lead the industrious and 
intelligent gardener to take a higher view of the 
objects under his care, and to feel his own connec- 
tion with science, and it will force the scientific to 
rely Jess on their own dictation, and to feel that 
they must be governed by natural facts, and not by 
their own preference.” Evidently at that time the 
botanist laboured in his study over dried specimens, 
and tried to lay down his own rules for the separ- 
ation of genera, and the gardener toiled on, little 
heeding the work of the botanist, and seldom caring 
to keep any correct account of his work. Herbert 
himself combined the two, and he tried, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to induce others to do likewise. 

Amongst modern amateurs I do not know any one 
who takes such intense interest in raising seedling 
Orchids as Mr. N. E. Cookson, of Oakwood, Wylam- 
on-Tyne, nor one who has been so successful. I visited 
his garden rather more than two years ago, and he 
had raised numerous seedling Cypripediums and also 
afew Calanthes. He had also been successful with 
Zygopetalums, and told me at that time that he 
would advise beginners to start with the last-named 
genus, as being the easiest to raise. Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas, Phajus, and other beautiful Orchids, have 
been hybridized with results that are worthy of 
record. Mr. Cookson is fortunate in having a 
gardener almost as enthusiastic as himself, who 
spares no pains to bring to a successful issue the 
attempts of his employer. 

In a short conversation with Mr. W. Murray, 
the gardener, he gave me several useful hints of a 
practical nature on hybridising, which may be 
summarised as under :— 

1. Hybridising the flowers, which is a simple pro- 
cess, and consists in removing the pollen masses 
from under their thin covering at the top of the 
column and at once attaching them to the glutinous 
mass on the column of the flower intended to bear 
seeds. This is lower down, and at the front. The 
sticky substance is placed exactly where a bee or 
other insect would push its head when trying to 
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extract the nectar from the flower. When the 
pollen has taken effect, the petals close over the 
column, Mr. Cookson says, to protect it from wet—a 
wise provision of Nature. The flower soon fades, 
and the seed-pod rapidly swells. 

When the capsule has arrived at maturity it splits 
open, and the seed would be scattered unless it is 
cared for. To ascertain if the seeds are good a few 
are placed in vinegar, and under the microscope the 
germ can be seen in the form of a black speck. 
Some species of Orchids will ripen their seed-pods in 
three months, and in the case of Calanthes I saw 
nice plants from seeds, and the flowers from which 
they had been obtained were fertilised only eight 
months previously. Cattleyas, on the other hand, 
are very slow. The seeds are seldom good if the 
capsules ripen under twelve months. They sometimes 
take as long as sixteen months to ripen good seeds. 

2. A good seed-bed is of the utmost importance, 
and, perhaps, the seeds vegetate best if sown amongst 
the moist growing sphagnum and fibrous peat, char- 
coal, and potsherds, in which the parent plant is 
growing. Perhaps it is best to have indifferent 
plants of varieties of little value to sow the seeds 
upon. The compost ought to be kept to an uniform 
degree of moisture until the plants appear. Mr. 
Cookson approves of planting them out singly in 
very small pots as soon as the plants can be handled. 
After this process they are again kept moist; but 
not at any time saturated with water, or allowed to 
become dry. Mr. Cookson has had a great success 
with Dendrobiums; not one had been raised two and 
ahalf years ago; now there are 1700 plants from 
twenty capsules. In fact, only twenty-two capsules 
have been produced, and twenty of them gave a 
plentiful supply of good seeds. The plants also grow 
very rapidly ; for instance, a seedling, the production 
of a cross between D. Wardianum and D. aureum, 
has made three growths since it was pricked out on 
March 13. No less than eighty different crosses of 
Cypripediums have been made. Of C. Sanderianum 
and C. Veitchii there are good plants. Also of C. 
niveum crossed with C. Stonei, and C. Stonei with C. 
Farrieanum. Mr. Cookson has also found that the 
produce of weakly parents often give very vigorous 
offspring. C. Veitchii (superbiens) and C. leviga- 
tum, for instance, are not robust growers, but their 
offspring are. A remarkable instance of this may 
also be found in the case of C. grande, raised in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea, by crossing C. 
Roezlii with the pollen of C.caudatum. It is the 
most vigorous of all known Cypripediums. It has 
also been found that all C. Lowianum crosses are 
unhealthy or diseased in a young state, but the 
plants that survive grow out of it. 

Amongst Cattleyas plants have been obtained of 
C. Triane crossed with Lelia harpophylla, and vice 
versa. 

Masdevallia crosses have also been obtained, and 
if was noteworthy that plants raised from crossing 
M. tovarensis with M. chimera grew with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Seeds sown in March, 1887, produced 
plants, on one of which I counted ten leaves. Mr. 
Cookson was the first to obtain hybrid Odontoglos- 
sums, as he stated in the Garden for February 10, 
1883, but all the plants perished. Bigeneric crosses 
have also been named, and plants obtained, but it is 
best to wait until the flowering of the plants verifies 
the expectations that have been formed. Capsules 
may be obtained containing good seeds of such 
crosses, but it has been found when the plants 
flowered that the progeny were exactly like the seed- 
parent, showing that the flowers had in some way been 
fertilised with their own pollen. Others besides Mr. 
Cookson are working in this field. I have done a 
little myself, but am free to admit that I have not 
yet seen anything like so much progress made by 
any amateur as has been made here during the last 
five or six years. J. Douglas. 


Mirronra Moreiana, 


Tue finest variety we have seen of this superb 
Miltonia is in the Kew collection, and it is now 
bearing several flowers. It is a variety of the 
variable M. spectabilis, and very similar to that 
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figured in the Botanical Magazine as M. s. var. atro- 
rubens. Hach flower is about 4 inches across, full, 
and of a deep port-wine colour, shaded with rose. 
The flowers have the excellent quality of lasting 
more than a month on the plant. 


PHAL=NOpsIS AT Kuy. 


The display of flowers of Phalenopsis in the 
Orchid-house at Kew has for some weeks been 
exceptionally fine, and is still good. The majority 
of the flowers are those of P. grandiflora, and some 
of the varieties are large and perfect in shape. We 
notice that the plants are grown in tall cylinders, 
and the healthy appearance of the leaves shows that 
the treatment is the right one. A fine example of 
P. Marie is also in flower. W. W. j 


Orcuips ar CamBripce Loner, CamBERWELL. 


Most Orchids are well done at Cambridge Lodge, 
the residence of R. J. Measures, Esq., but some 
genera better than others. In the opinion of that 
clever and observant Orchid grower, Mr. Simpkins, 
who has charge of the collection, Cattleyas generally, 
and many Lilias, are good plants for the smoke- 
laden neighbourhoods; Vanda tricolor, and the 
varieties of V. suayis, are almost as manageable; 
Odontoglossams and Oncidiums thrive, and the 
favourite of the hour, the Cypripedium, is, if liberally 
treated, the most grateful and satisfactory of all. 
A glance round the collection shows all these and 
many other species in large numbers in robust health. 
It-is said that the foggy atmosphere of London does 
not affect the health of the plants, if properly 
managed, but plays havoc with the flowers in the 
winter, and especially those of Cattleya Trianzee— 
but not every year. 

Were there not a flower expanded the Cypripe- 
diums in the two commodious houses devoted to these 
plants would be a pleasant sight by the endless 
variety of beautifully marked leaves—green, marbled, 
blotched silvery-white, and other delicate shades ; the 
under-sides of the leaves in many cases tinted dark 
crimson or brownish-purple. Few plants amongst 
those grown for the beauty of their foliage can excel 
in the variety of leaf-marking the large specimens, 
C. marmorophyllum, C. jayanicum, C, Dayanum, C. 
Veitchianum, the varieties of C. Godefroyx, and 
others, as grown at Cambridge Lodge. But beautiful 
though the varied foliage is, there is no lack of 
flowers the year throughout. At present a large 
number of rare species is in bloom or bud, 
especially noteworthy being C. Ashburtoniz expan- 
sum X , which, withits circular and beautifully spotted 
dorsal sepal and larger flowers, is immeasurably 
superior to the commoner form, which is also in bloom 
beside it; C. gemmiferum x is handsome in flower 
and leaf; C. javanico superbiens x, a stately plant ; 
C. Charles Canham x, a fine large flower; C. mar- 
morophyllum x and C. selligerum majus x, two 
excelleat varieties; and the Sedeniform section, 
which seem to be perpetual flowering, make a 
beautiful and varied show, being represented by 
large specimens of C. Sedeni x, C. calurum x, 
C. Ainsworthii x, C. cardinale x, and C. por- 
phyzium x, many others being in hand. 

In the large class comprising the varieties of 
C. barbatum there are likewise several in bloom, 
the largest and richest-coloured being C. b. grandi- 
florum nanum, and the prettiest of the light-tinted 
ones C. b. pulcherrimum, which has flowers exactly 
like C. callosum, but of the barbatum form. C. 
Godseffianum X, and C. Germinyanum x, two C. 
hirsutissimum crosses are also in fine condition, as 
also many hybrids which have not yet bloomed. 

The large and varied collection of C. insigne 
occupy a span-pit in summer, as their flowers are 
found to come better when so treated. 

The Cattleyas and Lelias are in splendid condi- 
tion, and especially the large lot of Lelia elegans 
Turneri varieties, some of which are still in bloom. 
The QOdontoglossums and Oncidium macranthum 
and O. undulatum and others of that class are in 
fine condition; the house full of Vandas as good as 
could be desired, and that of Phalznopsis in a sound 
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and vigorous state, and far beyond the average state 
of these plants in other collections. Many plants 
of ordinary interest are in bloom; and others, 
representing rare things seldom seen, are two good 
specimens of the handsome Miltonia Peetersiana, 
supposed to be a natural hybrid between C. Clowesii 
and C. spectabilis Moreliana; its rosy-purple flowers 
are much like small M.s. Moreliana, but they are 
borne several together on upright spikes. The 
pretty Saccolabium Hence-sonianum, with pink and 
silvery-white flowers, and the rare scarlet and crim- 
son Renanthera matutina are also in bloom, as well 
as a vigorous plant of that richest-coloured and 
rarest of Cattleyas, C. Hardyana, a supposed natural 
hybrid between C. aurea and C. gigas. 


THE CALABRIAN PINE. 


Pinus PyrRENarca (VERA).*—(See fig. 32, p. 268),— 
The Pinus pyrenaica of English plantations is 
now generally considered to be a mere form of 
the very variable Pinus Laricio, or Corsican 
Pine, and recognisable among other things by 
the deep orange colour of the young shoots. But 
there is another plant which has also received 
the name of pyrenaica, and to which the appellation 
should strictly be confined. This is a tree which, 
on the authority of Parlatore, is a native of the 
forests of Central and South-Eastera Spain, the 
mountains of Calabria, the islands of Cyprus 
and Crete, the Caramanian Taurus, Syria, and 
Bithynia. Not unnaturally, it has received a variety 
of names, as generally happens when botanists 
describe a specimen from one locality without having 
the opportunity of detailed comparison of specimens 
from other regions. For our own parts, we have 
adopted the synonymy given by Parlatore, but for the 
special synonym of P. brutia we have had personal 
opportunity of making the necessary comparison. 

The tree in question has been confounded with 
P. pinaster, as in Veitch’s Manual, but from which it 
differs considerably, with P. Laricio, and with P. hale- 
pensis. M. Naudin, who kindly furnished the specimen 
(without a name) whence our illustration (fig. 32) 
was taken, warned us that this was a species ‘“ qu’il 
ne faut pas confondre avec le P. halepensis.” Gay, in 
a note in the Kew Herbarium, says it differs from 
P. halepensis in its leaves, which are twice the length 
of those in halepensis; in the cones, which are 
oblong, not ovoid; and in the scales of the cone, 
which are depressed, not raised in the centre. We 
may also add that the stems are less glaucous, and 
the cones are on much shorter stalks, spreading, not 
deflected, broader at the base, and with flatter apo- 
physes. Lambert unfortunately confounded both 
halepensis and Laricio under his maritima. He sub- 
sequently corrected the mistake in part, so that 
t. ix., vol. i., ed. 1, folio, represents Laricio, though 
called maritima. His t. x., vol. i, shows a detached 
cone with prominent apophysis = the P. hale- 
pensis var. 8, of Tenore, while the cone on the branch 
has a flat apophysis, like brutia. We transcribe our 
notes taken from M. Naudin’s plant, which we have 
compared with the specimens in the Kew Herbarium 
and Museum, and in particular with the type speci- 
mens of P. brutia of Tenore. 


Bark grey. Herbaceous shoots green, naked at the 
base, marked with promirent pulvini. 

Leaves two, in a very short sheath, 4} inches long, 
linear-pointed, concayo-convex, serrulate, with sto- 
mata on all sides. In section the leaf is boat-shaped 
with an epiderm of cuboidal cells, beneath which is a 


* Pinus pyrenzica, Lapeyrouse, Histoire Abregée des Pl, des 
Pyrenees, §c., p. 146 (1813); Parlatore, Carritre, Karl Koch, 
Dendrologie, ii. (1873), 295; Wilkomm and Lange, Prod. Flor. 
Hisp., i., p. 19; Wilkomm, Forstliche Flora (1887), 236; 
Engelmann, Revision, p. 180; not of Veitch, Manual. 

P. brutia, Tenore, Sylloge Plant. Vasc. Flor. Neapolit. 
(1831), p. 47; et Flor. Nap., v. p. 266, t. 200 (1835); Lambert 2, 
Endlicher, Carriére, Gordon, Christ, Koch, Loudon?, alio- 
rumque (!). 

P. Loiseleuriana, Carriére. 

P. Pallasii, Parolini (1843). 

P. Paroliniana, Webb herb. et Carriére, Visiani, Zllust. Pl. 

Nov. Ort. Bot. Padova, iii., p. 7, t. 1. 

Synonymia, ex Parlatore, in DC. Prod., xvi., sect post, 
fase. ii. (1868), p. 384. 
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very thick layer of hypoderm (which must give great 
resisting power to the leaf and adapt it to windy 
localities). The leaf substance consists of sinuous 
cells filled with chlorophyll; through its centre passes 
the double vascular bundle surrounded by an ellipti- 
cal-bundle-sheath or endoderm of oval cells filled 
with starch, and enclosing a “pericycle” of cellular 
tissue with masses of woody cells separating the 
two fibro-vascular bundles. Two resin canals 
traverse the leaf substance just beneath the hypoderm 
on the upper surface. This structure is identical 
with that of Tenore’s P. brutia, and of Visiani’s P. 
Paroliniana and of Kotschy, n.420. It is also the same 
as P. halepensis, but differs from that of P. pinaster 
and P, Laricio, with which it has been confounded, 
but from which the mere inspection of the leaf- 
section will enable the observer to distinguish it. 

The male catkins are solitary (quere always so?) 
erect, oblong, about half an inch long, orange- 
coloured, anther-crest orbicular crenulate. 

Cones lateral, solitary, or in groups of three 
(Tenore’s specimen, showing a large number in a 
cluster, is accidental), each shortly stalked, spread- 
ing more or less horizontally ; ovoid, conic, acute, 
rich shining chestnut brown, 34 inches long by 2+ 
in breadth. Scales woody, apophyses rhomboid, 
flattish, with a slight transverse ridge and a rather 
short pyramidal umbo. In the fully-developed cone 
the upper angle of the scale is often prolonged into 
a short blunt process. 


What follows is taken from the Pinetum 
burnense, p. 27 :— 


Wo- 


The Calabrian Pine “bears a strong similarity to 
the P. maritima of Lambert, as well as to the P. 
halepensis, but is readily distinguished from either of 
these species by its much longer wavy leaves, which 
vary from 3 to 5 inches in length, whilst those of the 
above-mentioned species are seldom above half the 
size. The cones of the P. brutia are also quite 
{nearly] sessile, growing in large clusters [or singly] 
surrounding the stem. A splendid figure of this is 
given in Mr. Lambert’s third volume of his Genus 
Pinus, in which he says that ‘Sprengel has even 
referred it to P. pinaster, not even allowing it the 
rank of a variety; but no two species can be more 
distinct; the leaves in pinaster are straight, rigid, 
twice as stout, and disposed in interrupted verticils ; 
and the cones are double the size, with the scales 
elevated and angular. The specimen represented in 
the plate was obligingly communicated to me by the 
Hon. William T. H. Fox Strangways, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who received it 
from Professor Tenore.’ It, however, appears to me 
to be more nearly allied to the P. halepensis than to 
any other of the species. The Woburn collection is 
indebted for this new and valuable Pine to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Mountnorris, who, I believe, was 
the first that raised it from seeds in this country, 
and kindly sent a couple of plants of it, along with 
a valuable collection of other plants, to Woburn. 
It is a native of Calabria (the ancient Brutium), 
where it attains a considerable size, and produces 
timber of a very superior quality.” 


This tree has been highly spoken of for the pur- 
poses of reafforesting the Karst and the Adriatic 
coast. M. T. M. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


GAILLARDIAS. 


TuesE are among the most showy of plants, and 
several of them are of great value for growing in 
borders, as not only are they striking in the size and 
colour of their gorgeous flowers, but they last a long 
time when cut. The finest of all the varieties that I 
have yet seen is the true G. maximus, which I met 
with a few days ago in the grounds of Mr. Thompson, 
of Ipswich, where it is grown for seed, and the 
difference between it and G. grandiflora could be 
seen at a glance. The last-named, however, is a 
noteworthy kind, and has long been a favourite with 
many, and no garden of any pretentions should be 
without the one or the other. G. grandiflora is said 
to be a hybrid between G. picta and G. cristata; and 
besides this there are now several garden crosses, 
and as the plants breed and seed freely, many more 
may be expected, but they will have to be good to 
surpass those mentioned above. Although these 
Gaillardias are hardy perennials, they will not 


succeed in all soils or live through all winters, and 
it is a wise plan to treat them as annuals or biennials, 
and raise fresh ones frequently, as that is the best 
way to make sure of them being vigorous, healthy, 
and strong ; or they may be kept satisfactorily by 
striking fresh ones from cuttings, and the time to do 
this is in early autumn, when they may be put in under 
handlights, or in pots, and protected by being shut 
up in a close frame, in either of which places, if 
syringed or damped occasionally, they will soon root, 
but should not be planted out till the spring. J. S. 


ONosMas. 


There are two varieties of this Boragewort 
that are highly deserving of cultivation, the one 
being O. tauricum, the “ Golden Drop,” and the 
other O. coccineum, the last, as its specific name 
implies, bearing bright red flowers, which, though 
not large, are very showy and telling. The first has 
long tubular-shaped blossoms of a lovely citron or 
pale yellow, and these are borne on stout drooping 
stems from which they depend and make a fine show. 
The best situation for growing these Onosmas is on 
an elevated position such as a rock garden affords, 
as there they may be seen to advantage. 

The easiest way of propagating the first-named is 
by means of root cuttings, which if put in in sharp 
sandy soil and kept close under a handlight will soon 
root. J. 8. 


NURSERY NOTES. 
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BERGHOLT, COLCHESTER. 


Mr. Frank Cant, of Bergholt, and Mile End Nur- 
series, Colchester, the winner of the Trophy of 
the National Rose Society this year, has attained 
such signal success in the various tournaments of 
Roses which have been held in the metropolis and 
the provinces in the last few years—and this, too, in 
face of the powerful opposition of the longer estab- 
lished growers—that we were very pleased to accept 
an invitation to run down and see for ourselves 
what manner of place it was, and to discover, per- 
chance, the grounds for the excellence of his flowers. 
Truly the prominent idea with us before the visit 
was made was that the Roses would be found to 
occupy a cosy warm sheltered position, comparatively 
protected from the ills to which Roses so often fall 
victims. That idea was soon dissipated on approach- 
ing the nursery, for a more thoroughly bleak, wind- 
swept spot could scarcely be found elsewhere. The 
house at Bergholt is a new one, facing, I believe, 
S.S.E., without a plantation or anything higher than 
a well-kept hedge for miles in that direction ; there- 
fore all cosiness for Rose or man is out of the ques- 
tion when cold weather prevails. 

The main quarters of the Rose stand a few feet 
higher than the house, but are as little sheltered as 
that, and form part of a large field at present under 
farm crops. One-half the area of Roses is level land, 
and the other has a gentle slope towards the south; 
but there was nothing to indicate that the plants on 
the slope have any advantage over their brethren on 
the level. The general goodness of the flowers as 
observed in exhibition stands, and the robustness of 
shoot and leaf remarked at the nursery, are evidently 
due to soil and manuring. The former is a heavy 
yet friable loam—terrible stuff to trample about 
upon after rains, containing numerous stones, and 
not of the kind which gives out after a short period 
of sunny weather. Nor does it appear that rain such 
as we have this year experienced has had any detri- 
mental effect on the plants ; excepting that it would 
seemed to have brought about an unexpected and 
unusual denudation of the foliage itself—a result that 
would rather seem to be appropriate to a hot dry 
summer than a dripping one. On Teas many fine 
blooms were open, and to come, and the growth of 
the young shoots did not seem to be checked in any 
great degree by the untimely fall of the old foliage. 

The nursery has much of the appearance of a 
new enterprise; the dwelling-house itself stands 
somewhat back from the road, and is flanked and 
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fronted by a few young ornamental trees, and some 
few flowering plants are dotted about, but you soon 
begin to find that everything is subordinated to the 
Rose, and it is this determination to put the Rose 
culture before everything else that has enabled Mr. 
F. Cant to get into the very front rank as a grower 
of the flower. A few yards away on the east of the 
dwelling there are wide borders filled with robust 
Teas worked on the seedling Brier or cutting-struck 
Brier. These plants are never lifted and never pro- 
tected in any way, and yet there were no gaps in 
the rows but those caused by digging out to com- 
plete orders, and the shoots made were exceedingly 
robust. Many of the varieties possessed beautiful 
flowers, the majority of which would not disgrace 
an exhibition in June. The following are a few of 
such :—Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir d’Elise, Rubens, 
a flower which has been fine all through this season ; 
Perle de Lyon, Niphetos, Marie van Houtte, Madame 
Willermoz, Devoniensis, still finding admirers for 
its peculiarly agreeable scent ; Jean Ducher, a pro- 
digious flowerer—so many flowers appeared that 
they could not expand, and required to have the 
buds reduced in numbers. 

A large border was wholly filled with Maréchal 
Niel, in standards and half-standards—these plants 
were still bearing flowers and had borne enormously. 
That fine variety, Ulrich Brunner, than which no 
other Rose has been seen so good this year, does 
well here ; it is a robust grower and possesses a good 
habit. In these borders there were fine blooms of 
Rosiériste Jacobs, a beautiful crimson Rose; of 
Catherine Mermet, also excellent this season; and 
of Duchess of Edinburgh (Veitch). 

The Rose quarters previously mentioned as lying 
behind the dwelling-house cover at present an area 
of 74 acres, and contain about 35,000 dwarf Roses, 
mostly worked very low on the Brier and Manetti, 
the remainder—as many more—would be represented 
by standards, half-standards, and climbing Roses. 
Nothing could exceed the thrifty look of the stock 
here, firm shoots, short-jointed, and a habit of great 
compactness. It is not our intention to do more 
than select a few of the new and newer varieties 
observed in flower at the time. Vicomtesse Folke- 
stone is a showy, light-coloured flower, of good form, 
and a strong grower. It is erroneously called by 
some persons a hybrid Tea, but the foliage is iden- 
tical with that of most hybrid perpetuals, and would 
seem to point to its belonging to that section. The 
Bride (Henderson, New York, U.S.A.), is a white 
Catherine Mermet, a sport from which variety it is; 
Countess of Pembroke, Earl Dufferin, Miss Ethel 
Brownlow, a Tea-scented Rose, and Lady Helen 
Stuart, the last three raised by Messrs. A. Dickson 
& Son, Newtonards, have done well, and are 
already much in request. For fuller particulars of 
these and other new Roses of the year see our issue 
for August 25 last, p. 207. It may be stated as Mr. 
Cant’s opinion that Miss E. Brownlow will take the 
place of Madame Cusin, which it much resembles in 
colour. 

Comtesse de Nadaillac is a Rose which finds a ready 
sale. Madame Eugene Verdier, a Tea-scented 
variety, good for a pillar or a wall, canary-yellow—a, 
bouquetist’s flower in the bud; asis likewise Amazon, 
with a flower like devoniensis in shape, but of deeper 
tint. Isis a weakly grower. Flowers of Innocenta 
Pirola have grown this season to 6 inches in 
diameter. 

Grand Mogul (W. Paul), a crimson-rose shaded 
with maroon, is considered to be about equal to Jean 
Sonpert. 

Etoile de Lyon has grown well, but no fine blooms 
have been produced here this season; Ella Gordon 
(Paul), of Victor Verdier form, has given much 
satisfaction ; Victor Hugo has the colour of Xavier 
Olibo, and grows better than that variety; M. 
Matbaron is very similar to Pitaud, but better—it is 
a very dark coloured Rose. 

Silver Queen (W. Paul) is a small grower, but 
still not delicate; it has grown and flowered 
fairly well. 

Plants of Princess of Wales (Bennett) were 


ROA 


Fic, 32.—pinus prrenaica, (SEE P. 267.) 


A, Shoot and detached cone; B, Foliage; C, Plan of section of leaf, magn. 


observed ; Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild is a good 
dark Rose of 1882, not seen often as yet ; Baronne 
de Rothschild is very fine as an autumn Rose. 
Besides the area at Bergholt a large quantity of 
stocks for working Roses on—viz., Manetti, seedling 
Brier, and Brier cuttings-—are planted at Mile End 
Nursery, situated on the south side of Colchester, 


Here the land is heavy, and well suited for the 
purpose of growing Roses. A small quantity of 
general nursery stock is grown at Mile End, of 
which it was remarked that the Cherries, Plums, 
and Pears were the best. 

Mr. F. Cant is a young man endued with an 
enthusiastic love of Roses, and considerable know- 
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ledge of their vagaries and idiosyncracies, and is 
consequently a dangerous opponent at exhibitions, as 
many of our friends have already learnt. We believe 
that the business has not been established longer 
than eight years, but even now the stock of saleable 
plants is equal to any probable demands made upon 
it, and will be increased as occasion demands. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


—S————— 


Becontas.—Begonia socotrana is just now starting 
into growth, and should be repotted without delay 
as it is impatient of being disturbed after much 
growth has been made, The new bulbils are pro- 
duced round the base of the shoots, therefore keep 
this part of the plant beneath the soil; in re-potting 
place the plants in a light position, near the glass, 
and in a temperature of 60°—65°; maintain a moist 
growing atmosphere, but water sparingly until they 
have made considerable growth. The soil best suited 
for this, as well as the other Begonias, isa rich loamy 
compost rather inclined to be light than heavy. 
There are several hybrids of B. socotrana, but I am 
of opinion, that it is still better than any ofits hybrids. 
Any plants of other species which require potting, 
should be attended to, and placed in a mild heat. 
By shutting up early, fire-heat would not be requi- 
site for some time yet. But to flower satisfactorily 
in winter an intermediate temperature, about 55° to 
60°, must be afforded them. 


Chrysanthemums.—The earliest-flowering varieties, 
such as Illustration, Chromatella, Little Bob, &c., 
are now coming in, and very useful they are. To 
prolong their flowering season, stand them in a 
position having a northern aspect, give plenty of air, 
and shade from bright sun. Where dwarf plants are 
much required, at a later period, the usual plan 
of rooting large tops of the later-flowering sorts 
taken from plants which are planted out, is a satis- 
factory method of getting up a stock. 

Select clean robust pieces about 6 inches long, and 
which are showing signs of breaking below the 
terminal bud. Insert them three together in 60-pots, 
place in a frame with a gentle bottom-heat, watering 
and shading to prevent flagging, when if all goes 
well they should be nicely rooted in about twenty 
days, by which time they will require potting into 5- 
inch pots, employing a rich potting compost. 
Insert a small stake to each plant, keeping them 
rather upright, so as to form a dense head when in 
flower. If single plants in the pots are desired, 
they are best struck singly in pots of small size, 
and perhaps put in a little earlier, These 
small plants will be most useful for mixing 
in flower stands, or, indeed, for any kind of dwarf 
decorative work. The main stock of plants will now 
require careful attention, and by this time it should 
have been decided whether the terminal or lateral 
buds are to be retained. Whichever has been 
selected pinch out all subsequent superfluous growths, 
so as to concentrate the plant’s energies on the buds 
which are left. In all cases where the pots are well 
filled with roots, water with weak liquid manure at 
regular intervals. Soluble nitrogenous manures, 
such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, &c., 
are valuable fertilisers, but when applied alone, they 
are most serviceable just as the buds begin to show 
colour; they have then a wonderful effect both in 
increasing the quality and size of the blooms. If 
applied earlier, they are apt to cause too succulent 
growth, with abortive flowers; in any case, they 
require to be cautiously used. Farmyard liquid 
manure is the best in the earlier stage of growth, 
but failing that, give a top-dressing of some concen- 
trated fertiliser containing the important elements 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash combined—say as 
is found in Standen’s, Clay’s, Jensen's fish potash 
manure, or similar compounds; they will give ex- 
cellent results. F. Ross, Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


—_——_ 


Frowrr-Beps.—The recent gales and thunder- 
storms have played havoc amongst the usual summer 
flowering and foliage plants. If not already attended 
to, they had better be looked over at once, and put 
into a neat and trim condition, which ought to be 
sufficient to carry them on to the end of the season. 
Zonal Pelargoniums should have all decayed flowers, 
leaves, and seed-pods picked off, after which, if 


favoured with a little bright sunshine, they will 
again make a presentable appearance. Petunias, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, and such-like plants should 
have the shoots regulated, whilst Stachys lanata, 
Perilla, and other dwarf foliage plants will need 
pinching back and putting in line where overgrown. 
Sub-tropical plants of a soft-wooded nature will also 
need attention, when grown in groups, arranging 
that each specimen stands clear of its neighbours. 

Carpet-beds, in some districts, have doubtless been 
a failure this summer owing to the cool nights and 
want of sunshine; in favoured localities, however, 
of which perhaps ours is one, some of the plants 
employed have made luxuriant growths, and more 
than ordinary attention has been wanted to keep 
them within bounds. Such beds will require to be 
looked over twice more at the least before the end of 
the month to keep the various lines and panels as 
accurate as is practicable. 

Violets—Preparations should now be made for 
transferring these to their winter quarters, and 
brick pits or frames with 9 inch walls are un- 
doubtedly the best in cold districts. When made 
up the bed of soil ought to be sufficiently near to the 
glass as to give the plants head room only; the 
surface soil of the beds should have a depth of 
6 inches, and should consist of good turfy loam and 
leaf-mould, three parts of the former to one of the 
latter. As regards distance at which to plant, this 
will depend on the size of the plants; they ought, 
however, to stand quite clear of each other, so that 
in dull damp weather there will be less risk of the 
flowers damping off. Cucumber and Melon frames 
are frequently made use of for this purpose, and in 
some of the southern counties it is only necessary 
to move the frames to the borders on which the 
plants have been growing during the summer. In 
these cases the end of the month or early in October 
will be quite early enough to put the frames over 
the plants. Previous to planting cut off all runners, 
and for some little time afterwards put the lights on 
at night only, leaving them slightly tilted at the back. 

Shrubs—Examine clumps and borders occupied 
with old plants, regulate and cut back straggling 
shoots of this season’s growth where they are over- 
crowded or encroaching on their neighbours, of Yews, 
Laurels, and other plants whose flowers do not con- 
stitute their principal attraction, and burn all 
prunings immediately afterwards. Look over those 
that were planted spring and autumn, tying up the 
leaders and loosening old ties where necessary. 
J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
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PrneE-apptes swelling their fruit will now require 
careful attention, to keep the soil in a genial state 
of moisture, for if this becomes too dry the fruits 
will shrivel, and if too wet they are liable to become 
black in the middle. Do not afford them too strong 
doses of manure-water as the sun declines in power. 
Use the syringe with caution on swelling fruits, 
otherwise the crowns will develope to undesirable 
dimensions ; let the temperature be 80° at 10 p.ar., 
falling to 75° at daybreak ; sprinkle the paths and 
plunging material on the morning and evening of 
fine days. 

Successions.—Queens which are intended for start- 
ing early should be induced to rest by gradually 
withholding water, lowering the temperature, and 
giving free admission of air on all favourable occa- 
sions. Guard against excessive dryness at this 
season, as the sun shines forth with great power at 
times and the plants would be seriously crippled if 
not permanently injured if the soil were too dry. 
Cease syringing overhead and resort wholly to 
sprinkling the paths and other surfaces ; a tempera- 
ture of 70° will be high enough as a maximum at 
10 p.m,, allowing the thermometer to fall to 65° by 
the early morning. Growing stock should be kept 
steadily moving until the growth is fully made for the 
season, and the pots are filled with roots; supply 
them with weak manure-water every time they 
require watering, changing it each time, weak 
guano, drainings from a dung heap, and a dust over 
of Thomson’s Vine manure being all employed 
in turn. Cease the use of the syringe over- 
head and only damp the paths, walls, &c. 
Shut up so as to secure a temperature of 95° for a 
time, but let the temperature decline to 75° by 
10 p.m. ; and the fires should be started in good time 
to prevent a too rapid subsidence. Look carefully 
after young stock, and pot on all suckers which have 


filled their pots with roots. These plants should 
not require water for two or three weeks after being 
potted, unless the soil was ina very dry state when 
potting took place. Slightly dew over with tepid 
water, and shade during bright sunshine for the first 
fortnight, but do not allow the shading to remain 
over the plants longer than is necessary. Let the 
bottom-heat be kept as near 85° as possible. 

The latest suckers should now be got in without 
farther delay, in order to have them well-rooted 
before winter sets in. Strong growing sorts, like 
the Cayenne, Charlotte Rothschild, Providence, and 
Black Jamaica, may be placed in 8 and 9-inch pots, 
provided the suckers are of good size ; but suckers 
of Queens and small ones will be better if put into 
6 and 7-inch pots. Ample drainage should be 
afforded, and a handful of soot should be placed over 
the crocks. In preparing the soil for potting sift out 
the smaller particles and make use of the fibry part, 
and to every 2 bushels of loam add a 6-inch potful 
of bone-meal or Thomson’s Vine manure and the 
same quantity of soot. If the soil be in a proper 
state of dryness it cannot be made too firm by 
ramming it into the pots; plunge the plants, so that 
they are close to the glass, and let the bottom-heat 
range from 85° to 90°. Shade during very bright 
sunshine, and dew-over with water at 85°. This 
should not be done so as to cause the moisture to run 
off the leaves into the pots. Whenever the roots 
appear at the sides of the pots give a good watering, 
and no more should be given until the plants actually 
require it, After the first application of water cease 
the use of the syringe overhead. W. M. Baillie, 
Inton Hoo. 
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Ontons.—These should now be got under cover as 
soon as possible before they are affected by the slight 
frosts which are not rare at this late period, otherwise 
they will not keep well. Ifthe bulbs are still green, 
the tops should be laid down flat, the bulbs exposed to 
the sun, and as soon as growth ceases they should 
be pulled up. In view of continued showery weather, 
it will be best to remove them altogether from the 
beds to hard walks or hurdles, where they can easily 
be turned over to dry, and quickly covered if neces- 
sary. When sufficiently dry, they may be spread out 
thinly in a dry place, to be cleaned and sorted as 
opportunity offers, when they may be tied in ropes, 
or placed on shelves in a dry, cool shed. 

Cabbages.—A plot of ground should now be got 
ready for planting; many gardeners make a practice 
of planting the main crop of these on the ground 
the spring Onions have been taken from. In 
any case, the ground should be well manured (cow- 
manure being the best for the purpose), and deeply 
dug previous to planting. The roots should be pre- 
served as much as possible when lifting, to prevent 
any check to their growth. It is well to plant some 
Cabbages from the earliest sowing on a border with 
a southern aspect, or some other warm position, in 
order to get a supply as early as possible in the 
spring. Smaller varieties, such as Ellam’s Early, 
may be planted 18 inches apart each way; but for 
Mein’s No. 1 and many others, large growers, 2 feet 
each way is not too much if the soil be rich. 

General Work.—A quantity of French Beans 
should now be sown in pots, and put into cold pits, 
to be eventually removed to warmer quarters ; and 
when frost is anticipated it is well to gather all of 
the Scarlet Runner Bean pods that are ready. They 
will keep fresh for a considerable time if spread out 
thinly in a cellar, or similar cool, damp place. 

Peas may also be had in winter by sowing at the 
present time Chelsea Gem, or some similar variety, in 
8-inch pots, placing the pots in a frame now, and on 
a shelf in a Pine stove by-and-bye. 

All fruits on Tomatos should be exposed to the 
sun as much as possible. Any that are partially ripe 
will ripen successfully for use if they are placed on 
shelves in a late vinery. 

Advantage should be taken of dry weather to destroy 
weeds, especially among Spinach and other standing 
winter crops. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


HECKFIELD.—The first show of a_cottagers’ 
society to be called the Heckfield and Mattingley 
Horticultural Society, was held in the gardens at 
Heckfield Place, on Tuesday, August 28, by the kind 
permission of Viscount Eversley. Mr. W Wild- 
smith is the Secretary. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


—— 


MEETINGS. 
SEpr. 10—Chambre Syndicale of Ghent. 


Royal Horticultural Society : Fruit 
and Floral Committees. 


SHOWS. 


‘National Chrysanthemum, Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster (two 
nor a days). 
WEDS, Sem, 1 Glasgow and West of Scotland 
(three days). 
. Cheltenham (two days). 


SALES. 
Bulbs, by Messrs. Smail & Co., 
at 23, Lime Street, London, E.C., 
at 12.30 P.M. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 10+ First-class Bulbs from Holland, at 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, Sept. 11 


Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Greenhouse and Stove Plants, at 
Eastgate Nurseries, Peterborough, 
by Messrs. Protheroe & Morris 
(two days). 

Bulbs, by Messrs. Smail & Co., at 
23, Lime Street, E.C., at 12.30P.M. 

First-class Bulbs from Holland, at 
Stevens’ Rooms. 

Choice Orchids in Flower, and Im- 
ported Orchids, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Great Annual Trade Sale of Green- 
house Plants at Ladd’s Nursery, 
Swanley Junction, by Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris. 

Bulbs, by Messrs. Smail & Co., at 
23, Lime Street, E.C., at 12.40 P.M. 

Established and Imported Orchids 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

First-class Bulbs from Holland, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 


TUESDAY, Sepr. nf 


WEDNESDAY, Serr. =} 


THURSDAY, SeEpr. 13/ 


| 
FRIDAY, SEP?r. ") 


SATURDAY, SeEpr. 5) 


In our present issue we give a 
short report of two provincial 
conferences that have already 
been held with respect to the development of 
fruit-culture as a national industry. Next week 
we hope to be able to make mention of the 
meeting at the Crystal Palace, and, later on, of 
that in the old home of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick, where, it will be 
remembered, the most extensive and most suc- 
cessful conferences were held a few years since. 
We can but rejoice heartily at the public interest 
manifested in this question. So much more might 
be done than is done—so many more pounds 
might be retained in our own pockets—so much 
less coin find its way into the coffers of our neigh- 
bours, All this must be admitted ; but in their 
zeal, the promoters of extended fruit-culture 
must not suffer themselves to fall into the delu- 
sion, that fruit-culture is to be a perfect cure for 
agricultural depression. To say, as one gentle- 
man at St. Alban’s is reported to have done, that 
“in the growing of Fruit lay England’s salva- 
tion” is to use the language of exaggeration. 
It may—and we believe will be—very useful as an 
auxiliary, and if it enforce on our agriculturists 
the recognition of the folly of putting all their 
eggs into one basket, to use a homely proverb, 
it will do good service. Nevertheless, we have 
only to look back to the Fruit Crop Reports 
given annuallyin these pages for the last quarter 
of a century and upwards, to see that the risks 
and contingencies of fruit-growing on a large 
seale are, to say the least, as great as those with 
which the farmer has to contend, while the diffi- 
culties in the form of land-laws, markets, and 
transit are certainly no less. 

The Conferences will, we hope and believe, do 
much to show what sorts can be grown at a 


Fruit Culture. 


profit in particular localities, and what sorts it is 
a mere waste of space to cultivate. For the 
selection of appropriate stocks and other details 
of cultivation, the farmer or market-gardener 
must at first depend upon the gardener or the 
nurseryman. Whatever, is to be the future of 
agriculture in this country, it is certain that the 
farmer has much to learn from the gardener. 
Fruit culture just nowis in the air, but it is only 
one resource out of many open to him. In the 
future it will be by the careful study and ex- 
tension of the methods adopted by the florist 
and the gardener that progress will be made. 
The knowledge of first principles is not too well 
ingrained among gardeners—it is all but absent 
in the great mass of farmers; and yet upon the 
teachings of physiology and chemistry, and upon 
practical experiments made in experimental gar- 
dens—success depends inthe future. ‘This, it will 
be said, is a slow and tedious process, and so it is; 
but have not the teachings of experience been 
tedious and slow ? Any means whereby combined 
action may be brought to bear upon the search 
for knowledge and its application to practice must 
be welcomed as hastening the rate of progress, 
and in this direction a reconstructed Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society might do much good. In these 
days of specialisation, however, and particularly 
in the present state of things, it seems almost 
hopeless to expect that the Society will take its 
proper place at the head of all such movements, 
and therefore it is well worth considering whether 
the time has not come for the formation of yet 
another special society, if we cannot have, as 
we should prefer, a special department of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. On this subject a 
correspondent writes :— 


“Tn the interest of the fruit-growing industry of this 
country it is greatly to be hoped that one of the good 
results likely to accrue from the holding of confer- 
ences this autumn will be the formation of a National 
Fruit Growers’ Society. We believe it to be one of 
the pressing requirements of the times. At first sight 
it appears somewhat strange, in these days of keen 
competition and business enterprise, that such a 
society has not been brought into existence long ago, 
and it is only because we believe it to be an absolute 
necessity—seeing that we are soon to have a Minister 
of Agriculture and Horticulture—that we call atten- 
tion to the subject at this juncture, trusting thereby 
to stimulate the energy of those whom it most con- 
cerns. In a matter of this kind the duty of the Press 
begins and ends with drawing the attention of prac- 
titioners to the subject, and with directing or point- 
ing out the channels in which their interest lie, and 
it is for them, and for them alone to take active 
proceedings afterwards, to set in motion the ma- 
chinery through whose agency they are expected to 
reap advantageous results. 


“There are already a few local societies in different 
parts of the country, and these we have reason to 
believe are doing a real and substantial service to 
their members. These in time to come will doubt- 
less be largely increased in numbers, and, in our 
Opinion, advantageously so; but what we have in 
mind atthe present time is the starting a society 
which shall be of a national character, and to which 
all these local or district ones—at least such of them 
as think it advisable to do so—may be afiiliated. 
At the present time there is a vast amount of capital 
employed and floating about seeking for employment 
in the fruit-growing industry of this country, and 
it behoves its owners to seek for methods of combi- 
nations whereby it shall receive legitimate protection 
to prevent loss or depreciation as far as if isin human 
power to do so, or at least, when they do occur, to 
confine them within the narrowest possible limits. 
Presuming that a National Fruit Growers’ Society is 
brought into existence forthwith, we can quite con- 
ceive that some persons will say the time is not yet 
ripe for such a thing—what will its functions consist 


of, and in what direction will it seek to do good by 
looking after the interests of its members ?—are 
questions which all shrewd and common-sense 
persons will ask themselves before giving a subscrip- 
tion towards its support, or before fruit growers 
themselves will consent to have their names proposed 
as members, 


“We will endeavour to answer these questions, 
and also to enlarge upon them, for it is only by such 
pithy points being put in a clear light that such a 
society as we are now advocating can ever hope to 
be established on a firm basis, or to become perma- 
nent, and of an increasingly popular character. In 
the first place, the society should hold an annual 
meeting of members for the reading of papers on 
matters connected with fruit growing, and others 
treating on the economic aspect of such questions as 
may be expected to crop up from time to time in 
regard to our fruit growing industry; the reading of 
each paper to be followed by a discussion; in fact, 
to put the matter in other words, the meetings should 
take the form of an annual Conference, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt but what great good 
will result. Secondly, the society should be able to 
command the services of a qualified horticultural or 
agricultural chemist, so that any member by paying 
a small fee could obtain a chemical analysis of soil 
or manure at any time he wished for such informa- 
tion ; and with the table of analysis there should be 
a few remarks stating what chemical properties will 
benefit the said sample of soil, and also what value 
can be attached to the manure for fruit growing pur- 
poses. This matteris one of very great importance, and 
it is a strange fact that no horticultural society of the 
present day, so far as we are aware, employs an analy- 
tical chemist for this purpose, and any fruit grower, be 
he a private gardener or a man working on his own 
capital, wishing to obtain such information, must do 
so through an Agricultural Society, or by paying a 
large private fee, the amount of which acts as a 
deterrent to men of small means. We believe that 
thousands of pounds are lost annually over artificial 
manures owing to a want of more knowledge on the 
subject by those who use them. Thirdly, the 
society should issue a Journal yearly or half-yearly, 
in which should be given in tabulated form statistical 
information relative to importation and exportation 
of fruit in its various forms, 7.e., dried, bottled, jams, 
and in green or ripe condition. Such a matter as 
this is also of the greatest importance to fruit 
growers, and as the fruit growing industry developes 
itself it will manifest itself in an intensified degree. 
Indeed it is becoming daily more apparent that we 
have been exceedingly lax and neglectful of such 
an important source of information, but the opinion 
is now fast gaining ground, that it stimulates the 
business capacities of men with the best brains, and 
contributes largely to the levelling-up of inequalities 
where they exist. In addition to such information 
as this, the society’s Journal should contain a 
limited number of contributions from some of its 
leading members, on subjects immediately connected 
with the fruit-growing interests—not necessarily on 
systems of culture—but mostly on the broader 
questions—such, for instance, as improved methods 
of fruit transit and distribution, drying, storing 
packing, and marketing of fruit, with others again 
relating to tithes, rates and taxes, in so far as they 
affect owners and occupiers of fruit farms and gar- 
dens. Of these latter questions some persons may 
think that they are already well understood, un- 
alterable, and fully accepted ; but on that we differ 
in opinion, and we think it will be found that, when 
the new elective County Councils come into force 
and get settled down into working order, there will 
be a very great deal in this respect that will require 
to be closely looked after. Having pointed out the 
directions in which the work of a National Fruit 
Growers’ Society lies, the next question is as to 
management and putting it into working order. 
The latter part of the question may be answered, 
first, by saying that we know of no better plan than 
for the leading market-growers attending the Con- 
ferences to join hands and make arrangements to 
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convene a general meeting, to which all who are 
interested in the project be invited to attend, with 
the object of discussing and taking the matter into 
earnest consideration. As regards management, we 
are of opinion that this need not be a costly affair— 
an office and meeting room could easily be rented, 
but the life and soul of the society, we think, will 
be found in the services of a thoroughly competent 
man as paid Secretary. There should be an Honorary 
President, Vice-Presidents, anda Council or committee 
of from seven to twelve members, elected by votes of 
course—one third to retire annually and not to be 
eligible for re-election under a period of three years ; 
this would insure a constant infusion of new blood, 
in itself a matter of great importance to a society of 
this kind, One of the rules of this society should 
be worded in very precise language regarding the 
class of men who are to form the committee, and who 
in our opinion ought to be Jond-fide market or trade 
growers only’: this will give stability to the society, 
and gain the confidence of those members who have 
most benefit to expect from its labours. The com- 
mittee should hold periodical meetings—say quarterly 
—to discuss business matters in connection with the 
society, and points of importance that may be ex- 
pected to crop up regarding the fruit growing industry, 
and on which it might be thought the society could 
take action. Various other matters touching the 
interests of fruit growers could also be dealt with, 
but, as they are questions of detail we can hardly 
refer to them here further than say, they will force 
themselves to the front in the near future. Itseems 
almost superfluous to add, that with a Minister of 
Agriculture, the voice of such a society would have 
great weight on all questions of a public character 
bearing on the interests of fruit growers.” 


ARAUJA GRAVEOLENS (fig. 33)—This is a 
stove climber (native of Brazil) of great beauty, 
closely allied to the well known Stephanotis, and 
which may be grown in like manner, and used for 
similar purposes. It is perhaps best known as 
Schubertia graveolens, under which name it was 
figured as long ago as 1838 in the Botanical Register, 
vol. xxxii., t. 21, and Botanical Magazine, t. 3891 
Another name for it is Physianthus graveolens or P. 
auricomus, while it is very closely allied to the 
Schubertia grandiflora of Martius. In the standard 
work of Benruam and Hooker, Genera Plantarum, 
ii., 751 (1876), both Physianthus and Schubertia are 
included under Arauja, on which account we have 
here adopted the name Arauja graveolens. These 
are points, however, which must be left to the 
botanists to settle. For gardeners it may suffice to 
say that it is a very free-flowering stove climber, the 
stems of which are covered with reddish spreading 
hairs, the leaves are also softly hairy ; the flowers 
are in umbels, white, waxy, and thick in texture. 
For the rest, our illustration tells its own tale. We 
saw the plant lately beavtifully in flower in the 
garden of Mr. BartHoromew, at Reading, as also in 
the Water Lily-house at Kew. Our illustration is 
from a plant grown by Mr. Davinsoy, of Wernoleu, 
South Wales. 


THE Late Messrs. T. JACKSON & SON'S 
NurseryY.—Full of kindly observations was Mr. 
Grorce Fretp Morris (Prorueror & Morris, 67 
and 68, Cheapside), when he offered on Thursday, 
August 30, at The Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, 
the well-known and valuable freehold and leasehold 
properties, formerly belonging to Messrs. T. Jack- 
son & Son, both of whom are now dead, Interest 
was naturally excited among Kingstonians, and 
Alderman G. C. Suerrarp, J.P., was present as, it 
was understood, the solicitor representing the family. 
The auctioneer said the first offer was for the whole of 
the property in its entirety, but it did not sell. The 
auctioneer then put up Lot 1, freehold property, 
known and distinguished as the Kingston Nursery, 
Kingston, Surrey, most favourably situated in the 
heart of the town, and possessing a commanding 
frontage of 588 feet 6 inches to Fife Road, and 
107 feet to Clarence Street, or thereabouts, and con- 
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taining a total area of about 1 a, 2 r. 31 p. 
The first lot was knocked down to Mr. NarHanret 
Suite (Smiru Bros., Kingston) for £4000. Lot 2, 
the freehold family residence known as and being 
Fife House, Fife Road, Kingston-on-Thames, was 
withdrawn, the last bid, £1780, not being con- 
sidered sufficient. Lot 3—the house, shop, and 
premises, known as No. 13, Thames Street—ex- 
cited keen competition between Messrs. Nurraru 
(Atrrep & Wiruram) and J. J. Horzann, but the 
latter would not be outdone, and he gave £3900 for 
the shop and premises. Other lots were unsold. The 
auctioneer announced that the sale of the greenhouse 
plants would be proceeded with at once. 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—We have the 
pleasure to announce that at the flower show, held 
at Heckfield Place on August 28, Mr. Witpsmrrx, 
the local secretary for this district, collected the 
handsome sum of £5 from three boxes. 


PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS TO PRO- 
FESSOR BENTLEY.—The prolonged and valuable 
services rendered by Professor Bentuey to the Royal 
Botanic Society of London have recently been the 
subject of a well-deserved recognition in the shape of 
a beautifully illuminated address presented to him 
on behalf of the Council of that Society. The text 
of the address was as follows :-— 


“Royal Botanic Society of London, 
“Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
“To Professor Rosert BEntiey. 

“Sir,—At a meeting of Council this day, I was re- 
quested to convey to you, which I do with sincere 
pleasure, the cordial thanks of the Council and Fellows 
of the Royal Botanic Society of London for your able 
assistance in its objects by the Botanical Lectures 
you have during the past thirty-five years delivered 
in the Society’s Gardens. 

“Permit me at the same time to express our 
fervent hope that on retiring from your more active 
labours you may for many years enjoy the prospect 
of the valuable results of your prolonged and laborious 
work. “Francis, Duke of Teck, President.” 


GARDEN FETE.—The beautiful and historical 
grounds of Oakley Park, near Scole, Norfolk, were 
thrown open to the public on the 21st ult., the occa- 
sion being a garden party in aid of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution. The /éte on Tuesday 
was organised by Mr. McMinian, the head 
gardener at Oakley Park, and so perfect were 
the arrangements that there was but one condition 
—fine weather—to make the affair successful. Un- 
fortunately this was wanting, rain fell almost inces- 
santly. Soon after mid-day, however, the sky cleared, 
and as soon as there was a prospect of the afternoon 
being at all fine, people were tobe seen wen ding their 
way to the park. Visitors to the féte on Tuesday found 
many objects of interest in the house and grounds 
so closely identified with the name of the late owner. 
The gardens, now in their summer beauty, were a 
great attraction. The upper terrace commands an 
extensive view of the park and the river running 
through it. The kitchen garden covers about two 
acres, and a tour of inspection solves the problem 
why vegetables exhibited from this quarter distance 
all others at local shows. There is a long range of 
glass, and the houses are filled with fruit. We 
understand that, in spite of the wretched weather, 
a profit of £18 was made—a welcome addition to 
the funds of the Institution. Mr. McMizxan’s suc- 
cess should stimulate others to do likewise. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE ‘HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual show of this Society was held on 
August 31,in the Academy, Stranraer, and sustained 
its reputation as a provincial show. Roses, Dablias, 
Carnations, and other cut flowers, were shown in 
excellent condition, and greenhouse plants were 
exceptionally fine. Fruit made a large display, 
Grapes being well bloomed and highly flavoured. 
The vegetables were likewise good generally. The 
collections shown for the special prizes offered by 
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Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, and Messrs. Dick- 
sons & Co., Edinburgh, were of remarkably good 
quality. The bouquets of cultivated and wild flowers 
were numerous aud meritorious. 


BIRMINGHAM GARDENERS’ MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.—A notable event in connec- 
tion with the above Association took place on 
Monday, August 27, when a party of about seventy 
members lef Birmingham at 5'40 a.m, and arrived 
at Reading at 830 am. The party was met at the 
station by members of the firm of Messrs. Surron & 
Sons, who had provided conveyances to take the 
whole of the party to the trial grounds of the firm, 
and to their London Road nursery, and thence to 
the Lecture Hall, where the firm had provided 
dinner for the party—Mr. Martin Joan Surron 
presiding, ably supported by Mr. Lronarp Surron, 
Mr. W. Wipsmriru, and Mr. W. B. Larsom, Chair- 
main of the Gardeners’s Association. The journey 
to Heckfield (9 miles) was made from Reading by 
road. Here, after a kind reception by Viscount 
Everstry and his daughter, the party was con- 
ducted round the place and shown everything of 
interest in these extensive and admirably kept 
gardens. The return journey was made from 
Reading at 730 p.u., Birmingham being safely 
reached at 10°5 p.m. 


POTATO TUBER SPROUTING IN DARKNESS.—A. 
correspondent sends us a fine specimen of an ‘‘Im- 
perator” Potato, which had been laid aside in a cup- 
board, and in due time started into growth, bearing 
numerous shoots of coral-like appearance, the tips of 
which are, in many cases, developed into small 
tubers. All these shoots and tubers had of course 
developed at the expense of the old tuber, which 
endeavoured to do above ground what it could have 
done so much better below. Our correspondent 
rightly says a similar specimen was sent to Dr. 
LinDiry some years ago (it is probably the one 
figured in his Hlements of Botany) ; but to attribute 
to this distinguished botanist the statement that 
the “roots of the Potato are underground branches, 
and the tubers its fruit,” is an astounding misrepre- 
sentation. 


“*DAMPING-OFF” OF SEEDLINGS.—The follow- 
ing extract is taken from an important and valuable 
series of articles from the pen of Professor MarsHaLn 
Warp, now appearing in Nature, relating to the 
diseases of timber :— 


“In the seed-beds [Beech is specially alluded to] 
it is often first noticeable in that patches of seedlings 
here and there begin to fall over, as if they had been 
bitten or cut where the young stem and root join at 
the surface of the ground: on pulling up one of the 
injured seedlings the ‘collar,’ or region common to 
stem and root. will be found to be blackened, and 
either rotten or shrivelled, according to the dampness 
or dryness of the surface of the soil. Sometimes 
the whole of the young root will be rotting off before 
the first true leayes have emerged from between the 
cotyledons; in other cases the collar only is rotten 
or shrivelled, and the weight of the parts above 
ground causes them to fall prostrate on the surface 
of the soil; in yet others the lower parts of the 
stem of the older seedling may be blackened, and 
dark flecks appear on the cotyledons and young 
leaves, which may also be turning brown and 
shrivelling up. 

“If the weather is moist, ¢.g., during a rainy May 
or June, the disease may be observed spreading 
rapidly from a given centre or centres, in ever- 
widening circles. It has also been noticed that if a 
moving body passes across a diseased patch into the 
neighbouring healthy seedlings, the disease in a few 
hours is observed spreading in its track. It has also 
been found that if seeds are again sown in the 
following season in a seed-bed which had previously 
contained many of the above diseased seedlings, 
the new seedlings will inevitably be killed by 
the ‘damping-off’ As we shall see shortly, this 
is because the resting spores of the fungus re- 


main dormant in the soil after the death of the 
seedlings, 

“Tn other words, the disease is infectious, and 
spreads centrifugally from one diseased seedling to 
another, or from one crop to another ; if the weather 
is moist and warm— muggy,’ as it is often termed— 
such as often occurs in the cloudy days of a wet 
May or June, the spread of the disease may be so 
rapid that every plant in the bed is affected in the 
course of two or three days, and the whole sowing 
reduced to a putrid mass ; in drier seasons and soils 
the spread of the infection may be slower, and only 
a patch here and there die off, the diseased shrivelling 
up rather than rotting.” 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW AT LOSTOCK, NEAR 
BOLTON.—The fifteenth annual floral and horticul- 
tural show for the districts of Westhoughton and 
Lostock was held on the Ist inst. at the “ Black 
Horse,” in the latter town. The prizes offered were 
numerous and well assorted, consisting chiefly of 
domestic articles. The exhibits were acknowledged 
to be better than the specimens submitted at previous 
shows. Vegetables brought numerous entries, there 
being an extraordinary show of Celery, for which 
forty-seven prizes were offered. ; 


FLEETWOOD FLOWER SHOW.—The first annual 
show in connection with the Fleetwood Floral and 
tlorticultural Society was held on August 31, in the 
Queen’s Hall. The number of entries for the various 
classes was 548, and the display was a very credit- 
able one, considering the exceptionally bad season 
we haye had. The gardeners’ class for plants in 
pots produced some fine exhibits, the Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and Ferns shown being in fine condition, 
with a profusion of bloom, Mr. F. H. Lucas was 
the principal prize-winner in this section, whilst Mr. 
J. Listzr ran him close. The show was well 
attended, and the committee have reason to hope for 
better things next year. 


THE BOTANIC GARDENS, TRINIDAD.—When 
Mr. Harr, scarcely more than a year ago, assumed 
the superintendence of the gardens, he found them 
in rather a backward and dilapidated condition. An 
interregnum of twelve months had intervened be- 
tween his appointment and the retirement of his | 
predecessor, and during that time the gardens had been 
under the superintendence of a clerk from the island 
Audit Office. The work was done as well as could 
have been expected; still many things were out of 
order, and many improvements had instantly to be 
made. Mr. Harr set vigorously to work, and with 
the efficient co-operation of his Excellency Sir 
Witt1am Rosgrnson, K.C.M.G., he has been able to 
do wonders. We admire his courage and his ability, 
and we sincerely wish him all success in his important 
labours. 


LILIES AND POPPIES.—Mr. Ware sends us a 
magnificent combination—a sheaf of Lilium auratum 
and one of Oriental Poppies. Mix the two judiciously, 
and what vase shall be grandiose enough to contain 
so stately a group? But it is our business to analyse, 
and not merely to gaze in admiration. The forms 
sent are forms of Lilium auratum var. platyphyllum, 
which, Mr. Ware tells us, has larger flowers, broader 
overlapping segments, and larger leaves than in the 
common type. Among the flowers are some with a pure 
white unspotted segment, marked by a central band of 
light gold (var, virginale). A spotted form is repre- 
sented by the var. macranthum. In addition, there 
is a red-banded variety (rubro vittatum), in which 
the band is broader and deeper than in the ordinary 
red-banded auratum. The platyphyllum varieties, 
Mr. Ware tells us, make huge bulbs, and grow in 
almost any soil, while the original auratum fails to 
grow with Mr. Wars in any position or soil. The 
Oriental Poppies are flowering a second time. 
Gorgeous used to be the appropriate word for these, 
and still is for some; but Mr. Ware has lately 
brought under notice some forms of a pale rosy-lilac 
colour, so that we have now a range of colour from 
pale lilac or pink through orange, orange-scarlet, 
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scarlet, to deepest crimson, the base of the petal in 
every case marked with a deep black-purple spot. 


THE NATIONAL FOOTPATH PRESERVATION 
Society is making itself felt throughout the king- 
dom—rousing people to the great importance of pre- 
serving rights of way both on land and water. Many 
of our readers have heard of the two great successes 
that the society has lately achieved—one in resisting 
the Great Western Railway Company preventing the 
people of a considerable district having access to 
their market town, Neyland (Pembrokeshire). The 
other case was a right to walk on the tow path of 
the Grand Junction Canal Company, which right was 
proved to have existed for a long period, but had been 
subsequently stopped by the company. This also was 
gained. Who can estimate the value of the rights 
of way in these two cases alone? We cannot find 
space to recount all the matters now before the 
Society. It seems almost as if all England was 
going mad stopping footpaths and cribbing road- 
side slips of land, but in truth this has been going 
on for years unchecked until this useful Society 
was formed four years ago, and the people should 
strengthen the hands of the Society by becoming 
members. The minimum subscription is 5s. a year; 
the London office is 42, Essex Street, Strand; and 
Mr. Autyurr the Secretary. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— A 
largely attended meeting of the committee took 
place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on the 
ord inst., Mr. E. Sanprerson, President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read, 
an interesting letter was read from the Secretary of 
the Victorian Horticultural Association, Melbourne, 
and a deputation from that Society had subsequently 
called upon Mr. W. Hotmes for information as to 
the working of the Society. The following societies 
were admitted into affiliation, making forty in all :— 
The Barnsley, Hampstead, Isle of Sheppey, Stroud 
(Gloucester), and Truro, Mr. G.T. Mires, Wycombe 
Abbey, Bucks, was appointed one of the judges of 
fruit and vegetables at the November show at the 
Royal Aquarium, in the place of the late Mr. Joun 
Woopsrince, and a vote of condolence was ordered 
to be sent to the family of the latter. The Secre- 
tary reported that all the preliminaries of the pro- 
Vincial show at Sheffield had been satisfactorily 
arranged, and there was every reason to believe it 
would prove highly successful. Two new Fellows 
and forty-eight new members were elected. The 
Secretary, regretting the unavoidable absence of 
the members of the Catalogue Revision Committee, 
said the publication of the revised catalogue was 
in a very forward state, and he hoped copies would 
be in circulation before the show on September 12. 
The cost of the new catalogue would be about £30; 
already eighty copies were ordered, and it was 
believed that the advertisements in the catalogue 
would more than cover half the cost of publication. 
The schedule of prizes for the first provincial show 
at Sheffield on November 16 was laid upon the table, 
also that of the Barnsley Chrysanthemum Society. 
The proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


BisHoP’s STORTFORD HORTICULTURAL So- 
CIETY.—The summer exhibition took place as usual 
in the grounds of The Grange, the residence of T. J. 
Manv, Esq. The competition is mainly confined to 
amateurs and cottagers, and a good display resulted, 
especially in the classes for eut flowers and vege- 
tables. The Hon. Secretary of the National Dahlia 
Society, Mr. Heyry Grasscocx, was to the fore with 
Dahlias, and, considering the heayy atorm which 
swept over tke district on the previous evening, 
doing a great deal of damage, and flooding many 
gardens, it is indeed surprising cut flowers were so 
good. Plants were small, but clean and bright. 
Fruit was limited in quantity. A good collection, 
not for competition, came from Mr, E. ATEINS, gr. 
tothe Misses Purreney, Stanstead; also an admir- 
able group of plants, arranged with great taste; a 
group of plants from W. A. Bryru, Esq., Croft 


Ilouse, Stanstead ; a large collection of cut blooms of 
hardy plants, Dahlias, &c., from Messrs. Paut & Son, 
Old Nurseries, Cheshunt; Balsams and Roses, from 
Messrs. T. Rivers & Son, nurserymen, Sawbridge- 
worth ; Golden Champion Grapes from The Grange 
gardens, &c. The cottagers’ produce from the 
allotment gardens was remarkably good through- 
out. 


LarGceE Decibuous Cypresses. — In the 
grounds of J.C. Rapwazt, Esq., Castle Hill, Englefield, 
are three specimens of Taxodium distichum, which 
may be regarded as remarkable ones in this country. 
The trees stand by the edge of a deep pool of water, 
and the ground around, and more especially the very 
angle of the bank nearest to the water, is covered 
by woody protuberances which emerge from the roots 
of these trees, some of which are 2 feet in height. 
The largest tree measures about 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter at breast height, and is about 70 feet in 
height. The others are somewhat smaller, but still 
stately trees. The boles of all of them appear of 
remarkably stout proportions, not spindling much 
as they ascend, and the branches appear of dispro- 
portionately small dimensions. Our old correspond- 
ent, Mr. W. Swan, has charge of the gardens at 
Castle Hill, but his attention will not be so exclu- 
sively given to Orchids, although there exists the 
nucleus of a choice collection—as in some other 
gardens of which he has had the charge. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW FIXTURES. — The 
annual exhibition of the Pembrokeshire Chrysan- 
themum Society is fixed for November 9 and 10, and 
that of the Winchester Horticultural Society on 
November 13 and 14. 


THE NEILL PrRize.— At a meeting of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society, held in the 
Waverley Market Hall, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
September 5, the Council of the Society presented 
the Neill Prize—amounting this year to £40—to 
Professor Baytry Batrour, of Edinburgh, well 
known for his travel and researches in Socotra, 
whence he introduced some remarkable plants into 
our gardens. The late Dr. Nerrr left to the Society 
the sum of £500 for the purpose of the interest being 
applied in furnishing a medal or other reward every 
second or third year to any distinguished Scottish 
botanist or cultivator, to be voted by the Society. 
The practice has been to allow the interest to accu- 
mulate for two or three years, and then vote it as 
a@ money prize. 


ScoTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The monthly meeting of this Association was held 
last night at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the 
President, Mr. ALtexanpEr M‘IXinnon, Scone Palace 
Gardens, in the chair. There was a large attend- 
ance. Seven gentlemen nominated at last meeting, 
including Professor Barter Batrour, were admitted 
members. Mr. Donn, Dalkeith, drew attention to 
the Fruit Conference held last week at Dunkeld, and 
suggested that steps should be taken towards the 
formation of a pomological society, or a pomological 
branch in connection with the Association. All 
would agree, he thought, that there was great room 
in Scotland for such an organisation. He hoped 
something definite would be done before the coming 
winter set in. Mr. Mackenzie, Warriston, Mr. 


_ Grieve, Pilrig, Mr. Mizne (Messrs. James Dickson 


& Sons), having spoken in favour of the formation 
of a pomological branch, the Secretary, Mr. 
Rosertson Munro, in seconding the motion, 
said that while he did not in any way depre- 
cate taking steps on the lines suggested, he did 
not think their Association should take up the matter 
exclusively for fruit. The holding of excursions such 
as that to Dunkeld Gardens, had been referred to, 
but he thought if these were of benefit to those in- 
terested in fruit culture they would be equally inter- 
esting to others having a liking for other depart- 
ments of horticulture. After some further conversa- 
tion the motion was adopted unanimously. Mr. Topp, 
7a, Maitland Street, read a paper by Mr. Marraew 
Ssru, Prestwick, Ayrshire, on the culture of 


ladioli. Some discussion took place on tke paper, 
and at the close it was resolved that the thanks of 
the Association be communicated to Mr. Sms, 
Among the exhibits were twenty-four specimens of a 
new seedling Carnation, Maggie Laurie, of a pale pink 
colour, forwarded by Messrs. Dicxsons & Co. A fine 
collection of blooms of Gloxinia was shown by Mr. 
Joun Crars, Links Place, Leith. Mr. Fraser 
(Messrs. Metruven & Son) exhibited a cluster of 
Damson Plums and samples of Hops which he had 
breught from Kent the other day. 


NOVELTIES. 


Tue following new plants are announced for the 
first time in Mr. W. Bull’s Catalogue, where descrip- 
tions may be found :— 


Aglaonema picta compacta, stove Aroid.—Java. 

Alocasia marginata, Brazilian Aroid—stove foliage 
plant. 

A. princeps, Malayan Aroid—stove foliage plant. 

Aphelandra ameena, Brazilian Acanthad—stove 
foliage plant. 

Ardisia polycephala, East Indian shrub—leaves 
red when young; berries black. 

Crotons Delight, Junius, Magnificent, Monarch, 
and Victory. 

Cypripedium Saundersianum = C. caudatum x 
Schlimii. 

Dracena argenteo-striata, South Sea Islands ; 
leaves linear, streaked with creamy-white. 

Eomecon chionantha, a Chinese Papaverad—half 
hardy perenniai. 

Esmeralda bella, Orchidacex. 
Chronicle, February 4, 1888. 

Mussenda erythrophylla, Congo — stove shrub ; 
bracts scarlet. 

Nidularium striatum, Brazilian Bromeliad. — 
Leaves white, variegated. 

Panax crispatum, lepidum, nitidum, ornatum—all 
Brazilian forms. 

Pavetta natalensis; stove shrub.—Natal. 

Pinanga lepida, East Indian Palm. 

Rhododendron (greenhouse) Diana and Fair Rosa- 
mond. 

Gloxinias Alpha, Casino, Lucrece, Sabina, 

Pelargonium (spotted) Argus, Rubis. 


See Gardeners’ 


FOREIGN GORRESPONDENCE. 


NOAA N CY. 


Ar all times a visit to these gardens is to the 
horticulturist a source of much and instructive 
enjoyment, Nancy being the birthplace and home of 
many of our choicest and best florist flowers, is, as 
it were, the “Mecca” of gardeners. But at the 
present epoch of gardening, when various sections of 
florist flowers have reached a point of perfection 
which a few years since would have been considered 
unattainable, a visit is of more than ordinary interest. 
Not to mention more than hybrid Gladiolus and 
Tuberous Begonias, the amateur can imagine what a 
field of interest lies before him, these alone being 
sufficient to repay one for a visit to Nancy. 

The grower of Tuberous Begonias finds at the 
garden of M. Crousse a superb series of seedling 
double Begonias; the double white and double 
yellow of various shades are as yet unequalled in 
any other establishment. The size, perfect form, 
and habit of many of these magnificent flowers leave 
nothing further to be desired. Some of the seed- 
lings raised this year are absolutely perfect, and 
make one long for the day when they will be found in 
the Catalogue of M. Crousse. At this garden the 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums also are very noteworthy. 
Amongst those to be sent out by-and-bye are several 
of great promise. The Cannas raised by M. Crozy, 
of Lyons, are largely grown in this garden; but in 
our climate they will be more generally useful for 
indoor culture, owing to want of continued sunshine 
and heat to develope them fully. (An instance of 
this can now be seen by any visitor to the nursery 
of Messrs. Cannell, at Swanley.) 

At the nursery gardens of M. Lemoine the great 
point of interest is the new race of hybrid Gladiolus, 
a beautiful cross between Gladiolus Saundersii 
superbus and M. Lemoine’s hybrids, made known on 
the exhibition table by Messrs. Veitch. Only one 
who has seen these exquisite flowers can have an idea 
of what is in store before very long for growers of 
hybrid Gladiolus. The form, size, and markings, are 
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‘quite surprising—and reveal a beauty hitherto un- 
known amongst Gladiolus. It is possible that one 
or two may appear in the Catalogue for next year, 
if on lifting them a sufficient quantity to put them 
into commerce is found to exist. 

The herbaceous Phloxes contain many seedlings 
‘of wonderful size and beauty, many new shades of 
‘colour being found amongst them. 

The new Montbretias, too, contain some seedlings 
-of very much improved form and colour, and as they 
increase so rapidly one may expect very soon to find 
them attainable. 

Having visited and carefully examined both these 
gardens last autumn, I was not prepared to find such 
a number of interesting novelties this year. John T. 
Poé, Riverston. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


—————— 


TOMATOS ON SOUTH WALLS.—I have myself 
‘observed, and have likewise heard complaints of the 
Tomato not fruiting well outside this season, but in 
this garden they have never done so well before. I 
have forty plants placed against a south wall, which 
are laden with good-sized fruits, which will, with 
four or five days’ sun, be fit to gather in quantity, 
and I have, moreover, furnished the family with 
them for three weeks past. The reason I think is, 
that the border is narrow, rather steeply sloped, 
and the wall is high. The plants were raised early 
and potted on into 7-inch pots before being planted 
out, being well hardened off previously. The variety 
is the old Large Red, which I think is still one 
of the best for growing outdoors. G. H. Merton. 


THE POTATO CROP IN LINCOLNSHIRE.—During 
the past week or so I have passed through many 
hundreds of acres of Potatos, in fields and allot- 
ments in various parts of Lincolnshire, and was sur- 
prised to find a diseased patch quite a rarity. No doubt 
there are places where the disease has made its ap- 
pearance though all the crops which have come under 
my notice were particularly free from it. The yield 
too is, where the earlier sorts are being lifted, very 
productive, exceeding that of last year greatly. With 
many growers a pinkish variety named Abundance is 
an especial favourite, while with others I found 
Beauty of Hebron placed first on the list. These 
varieties are grown more frequently in allotments 
than in fields; in the latter the Magnum Bonum is 
considered to be unsurpassed, especially in some 
parts of the Fens, and it is particularly good, both as 
regards quantity and quality, but in other parts it is 
comparatively worthless, York Regents and Cham- 
pions, though these are grown by some, are by no 
means so popular with the Potato farmers here as 
they are farther north. Another point I noticed was 
the uncommonly strict attention that is paid as to 
the destruction of weeds. With many of the Potato 
farmers in Lincolnshire it is the rule to cut off the 
haulm as soon as the tuber is matured, thus allow- 
ing the land to dry before the crops are lifted. 
C. Collins. 


CENTAUREA AUREA.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
has always done good service in searching out a lost 
plant. A fortnight ago I wrote to inquire whether 
anything is known about Centaurea aurea (Aiton), 
figured and described in Bot. Mag., vol. xii., t. 421. 
The reply given, signed “D. D.,’ was to the effect 
that it is @ good species, but that only one dried 
specimen is known to exist, viz., in the Kew Her- 
barium, labelled Port Juvenal, and that no habitat 
or living specimens are known. This week. under 
“Names of Plants,” p. 251, I observe that “ R. C.K.” 
is credited with having sent a specimen to be 
named which is C.gurea. It is tantalising not to 
hear more of it, where it came from, and whether 
it is a live plant or not. I have tried to hunt 
out all that is known of C. aurea. I find it in Miller's 
Dictionary described as “cultivated by Mr. Miller, 
in 1758. Calyxes most simply thorned; thorns 
spreading; lower leaves pinnatifid” (reference to 
Aiton’s Hort. Kew., 3, 265). In De Candolle’s 
Prodromus, vol. vi., p. 595. I find this description 
repeated with a reference to Bot. Mag., 421, and to 
Sweet's “ Hort. Brit., 217: Crocodylium aureum.” I 
have not verified the last reference as I have not the 
book. De Candolle adds: “All plants under this 
name in gardens were obyious mistakes (obvie erant 
Jalse.)’ Tam afraid this last sentence is true still. 
A few years ago C. glastifolia was distributed from a 
well-known nursery as C. aurea, to me amongst others. 


The name C. aurea is not included in Nyman’s 
Conspectus of European Species, and I should be glad 
to know where “Port Juvenal” is. The most 
obvious character of Bot. Mag., t. 421, is the long 
spines projecting outwards from the end of the in- 
volucral bracts. Besides the mention of Port Juve- 
nal with the Kew specimen I can only find South 
Europe given as a habitat in Miller and Bot. Mag. 
De Candolle does not give any habitat. C. Wolley 
Dod, Edge Halt, 


DISEASE OF POTATOS AND MANGELS.— The 
fungus of the Potato disease has lately spread with 
alarming rapidity, and few Potato patches are now 
without it: its effect will doubtlessly be seen on late 
Potatos. In Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Cardiganshire, it is working great mischief, and most 
of the South Wales Potato growers say the crop is 
“bad,” “very bad,” or “ blasted.” Although so much 
has been written on the subject many growers are 
still unacquainted with the early state of the disease ; 
as first seen on the leaves; as a rule no precautions 
seem to be taken to mitigate attacks. Mangels are 
in many places afflicted with Peronospora effusa, a 
close ally of the Potato fungus, and unless the attack 
is unusually virulent farmers seem to be paying but 
little attention to this, one of their most deadly 
enemies. As Mangels are not earthed-up they are 
fully exposed to the attacks of the spores of the 
fungus and the disease will be seen when the crops 
are lifted. Peronospora effusa does not generally grow 
on Mangels, it prefers Spinach and the wild species of 
Chenopodium and Polygonum. For an illustration 
and description see Gardeners’ Chronicle for April 3, 
1883. The Peronospora of Lilies seems to have 
spread all over the country, and garden and wild 
Poppies are being mown down in thousands by 
Peronospora arborescens. The wet summer seems 
to have given renewed vitality to all species of 
Peronospora. W. G. Smith, Dunstable. 


BOUVARDIA PRESIDENT CLEVELAND.—It rarely 
occurs that a plant of such sterling merit as the 
above comes into commerce with so little ceremony 
as did this beautitul scarlet Bouvardia. On first 
seeing it I was much struck with its beauty, and on 
comparing it with other varieties my first impres- 
sions were fully confirmed. I found, too, that others 
were not slow to recognise its merits, and it was so 
much in demand that the saleable stock was soon 
exhausted. I have no doubt that many are ignorant 
as to whom belongs the credit of introducing this 
Bouvardia, but I believe it was brought from America 
by Messrs. Low & Co., and first distributed by them 
last autumn. It was put before the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs. Veitch 
& Sons, and obtained a First-class Certificate, and 
much admiration from all who saw it; and I should 
say that it is destined to become one of the most 
popular of this beautiful class of plants. 4. 


PEACH ALEXANDER.—With reference to a para- 
graph in your last issue, headed “‘ Alexander Peach,” 
Ihave to say that it is earlier than Early Louise 
or Beatrice, as grown in pots in the same house 
here. It is quite distinct from Hale’s Early, being a 
clingstone. Will Tayler, Hampton. 


EXHIBITING VEGETABLES. — Habitués of our 
horticultural gatherings have doubtless noted the 
increased attention that has been paid of late years 
to the staging of the products of the kitchen gar- 
den. Whereas formerly it was rare to find taste in 
arrangement displayed, it is now a pleasure to look 
upon the exhibits. And in this new departure exhi- 
bitors are but studying their best interests, for taste 
in arrangement combined with quality in the exhi- 
bits, will always score a point with the judges. My 
attention was drawn to this matter by observing Mr. 
Lambert’s collection of vegetables at the recent 
show at Shrewsbury. This collection, which secured 
the medal of the Society, was arranged on a stand 
4 feet wide and 7 feet long, with a joint running 
lengthwards to admit of the back and narrowest 
division being tilted up to suit the different vegetables 
staged. ‘The tray was then filled with soil and 
planted all over with Selaginella. Wight places 
were left for eight dishes to fit into (the back four 
vegetables not in dishes). These eight dishes were 
shaped to suit the different vegetables, and planted 
with Selaginella, so that when the dishes were fitted 
into the tray it formed one mass of moss, exactly 
the shape wished for, to put the different vegetables 
on. All round the outside, and hanging down, was 
Panicum, giving the exhibit quite a graceful appear- 
ance—blocks of wood cut wedge-shape and pushed 


under from the back, raising the two divisions of 
the tray to the exhibitor’s taste. It was an arrange- 
ment that caused Mr. Lambert a lot of trouble, but, 
as he somewhat significantly remarked to the writer, 
“T want to get the Veitch Memorial Medal!” and 
he succeeded. Fine in quality, as were his different 
dishes, his tasteful arrangement was of no little 
assistance when the crucial moment for judging 
arrives, B 


GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA.—In your issue for 
August 26, “C. Ei. EF.” enquires respecting the 
propagation of the above. To the first question of 
your correspondent, viz., Can this plant be propagated 
from cuttings, and if so, what is the proper time for 
striking ? I reply, Yes, it may be propagated from 
cuttings, taken off in early spring when the fresh 
growths are pushing forth, and about three or four 
inches long, detaching them with a heel from the old 
stool. But while this may be done with success, it 
is only to be recommended in cases where large 
plants exist, for I would have your correspondent 
bear in mind that for every cutting thus taken, a 
flower-stem and flowers are sacrificed. The cuttings 
may be inserted in sandy soil, and covered by a bell- 
glass or handlight, keeping them well shaded. ‘The 
best way of raising a stock of this and most Gentians 
is by seeds, and though extremely slow to vegetate 
in the majority of cases, the patient waiting is now 
and again fully rewarded with a good batch, In 
sowing seed two things are essential—these are, never 
to allow the seeds to become dry by exposure previous 
to sowing, and always to keep them moist after being 
sown. LE. Jenkins. 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA.—We hear much of the 
mite, and other signs of failing health of this plant 
in many gardens, and at the same time of many nos- 
trums to cure these ills, that it was quite a treat to 
see a perfectly healthy lot (a houseful) of Hucharis 
at Luton Hoo Gardens. Before the arrival of Mr. 
W. M. Baillie at Luton Hoo the Eucharis had got 
into bad health, but under his direction the plants 
soon began to mend. His method is simplicity 
itself. The plants are kept steadily at a temperature 
of 75°, and are always growing—no resting period— 
and they flower three or four times yearly, producing 
both large flowers and foliage, The plants, which 
are in large pots of various sizes, are watered once 
a week regularly, and syringed twice daily in 
summer-time. M. W. 


HEAVY RAINFALL IN THE LAST WEEK OF 
AUGUST.—The rainfall at Llandilo, in Carmarthen- 
shire, from Wednesday, August 22, at 6 am., to 
Thursday, August 30, at 6 am., amounted to 
3°37 inches, viz.:—August 23rd (Thursday), “30; 
24th (Friday), -29; 25th (Saturday), “11; 26th 
(Sunday), °7; 27th (Monday), ‘37; 28th (Tuesday), 
1:75 (rained in torrents for the twenty-four hours) ; 
29th (Wednesday), 36; 30th (Thursday), “12; total, 
3°37 inches. 7. Cowburn, Dyneevor Castle Gardens, 


SOCIETIES. 


——————— 


HARPENDEN HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue show of this Society was held on Wednesday 
week (August 29) under most inauspicious circum- 
stances. 

Planis.—Two collections only were staged, both 
excellent, the 1st prize going to J. B. Maple, Esq., 
MP. (gr., Mr. T. Nutting), Childwickbury, St. 
Albans, for Erica coccinea, Clerodendron Balfouria- 
num, Vinca oculata, Cassia corymbosa, Impatiens 
Hawkeri, and Allamanda grandiflora. The 2nd was 
shown by P. Bosanquet, Esq. (gr., Mr. J. Turk), 
Pondfield, Little Berkhamsted, comprising Plumbago 
capensis, Begonia fuchsioides, Habrothamnuus elegans, 
a fine specimen; Stephanotis floribunda, Vinca ocu- 
lata, and Lapageria rosea. 

For six foliage plants, distinct, three capital lots 
competed, premier honours being gained by J. B. 
Maple, Esq., M.P. (gr., Mr. T. Nutting), Childwick- 
bury, who exhibited Croton aneitamensis, Areca 
lutescens, Pandanus Veitchii, Croton Queen Victoria, 
and Areca species. Two noble Palms, adding 
greatly to the effect of the central staging, were also 
shown by this exhibitor, not for competition. The 
2nd prize was awarded to P. Bosanquet, Hsq. (gr., 
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Mr. J. Turk), fur Croton majesticus, Phoenix farini- 
fera, Dracena metallica, Latania borbonica, Croton 
Youngii, and Cordyline australis. An extra prize 
was given to a very worthy exhibit shown by J. S. 
Hill, Esq., J.P. (gr., Mr. W. F. Emptage), Hawks- 
wick, St. Albans, for Anthurium crystallinum, a 
magnificent plant; Croton Queen Victoria, C. 
anietemensis, Phoenix reclinata, Asparagus tenuissi- 
mus, and Seaforthia elegans. 

Groups of Plants.—Facing the visitor on entering 
the principal tent was a meritorious group of plants, 
entered as an honorary exhibit from Sir J. B. Lawes, 
Bart., the President of the Society (gr., Mr. W. 
Olver). 

Ferns.—Three sections were staged of almost equal 
merit, it being a most difficult matter to decide to 
which premier honours should be awarded. Eyen- 
tually, Mr. W. F. Emptage was placed Ist, and Mr. 
T. Nutting, gr. to J. B. Maple, Esq., M.P., Child- 
wickbury, 2nd. The Ist lot comprised Microlepia 
hirta cristata, Gymnogramma chrysophylla, Adiantum 
Williamsii, a beautiful specimen; A. Farleyense, 
Nephrolepis exaltata, and Platycerium alcicorne. 

Begonias.—For special prize offered by Messrs. J. 
Laing & Sons, of Forest Hill, for three named 
tuberous Begonias, Mr. C. Sibley came Ist with 
some finely-flowered plants. 

Table Plants.—This class, for twelve table plants 
in 6-inch pots, was well filled, the 1st prize being 
gained by My. T. Nutting, of Childwickbury. 

Cut Flowers: Roses.—In the class for forty-eight 
cut Roses, single trusses, of distinct varieties, Messrs. 
G. Paul & Sons, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, con- 
tributed a magnificent display of their choicest 
blooms, which would have maintained their ground 
in a much more extended competition, but owing to 
the preceding foul weather only two out of four com- 
petitors who entered in this class came forward. 

Roses, not for competition, were contributed by 
Messrs. Cutbush, of Barnet, and contained some 
excellent varieties. 

Dahlias—Owing to the inclement weather the 
Dahlia classes did not fill satisfactorily ; Messrs. G. 
Paul & Sons, Cheshunt, however, were conspicuous 
with twenty-four well-made blooms, which secured 
ist prize. A very noticeable box of twelve varieties 
were shown by Mr. G. Arnold, of Leighton Buzzard. 

Stove, Greenhouse, and Herbaceous.—In the class 
for twelve bunches stove and greenhouse cut flowers, 
distinct, Mr. S, Brown, gr. to Newin E, B. Cox, Esq,., 
J.P., Moat Mount, Mill Hill, had little difficulty in 
carrying off Ist prize with a choice lot of Stepha- 
notis floribunda, Lapageria alba, Ixora Williamsii, 
Rose Niphetos, Cattleya Leopoldi, Lilium auratum, 
Allamanda, Pancratium fragrans, Agapanthus, and 
Eucharis amazonica. 

For twelve bunches hardy herbaceous cut flowers, 
distinct, there were seven entries, Mr. J. Henshaw, 
of Rothamsted Cottage, Harpenden, taking Ist, with 
magnificently grown and effectively staged examples 
of Chrysanthemum latifolia, Geum coccineum 
plenum, Anemone japonica var. flore albo, Tropo- 
lum speciosum, Lathyrus latifolius var. albas, 
Rudbeckia speciosa, syn. R. Nenmanni, Gypsophila 
paniculata, and Phlox decussata var.coccinea. Dr. 
McLean, of Harpenden Hall, secured 2nd, with an 
admirable lot. 

Non-competing Exhibits—Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
Waltham Cross, contributed a most interesting col- 
lection of cut flowers, of hardy herbaceous plants, 
Dahlias, and baskets of Roses, of every imaginable 
hue, the whole extending for some 25 to 30 feet 
along the side staging, an artistically arranged basket 
of Lapageria rosea and L. alba being especially. 

Fruit—The collections of fruit and individual 
dishes of the different sorts, were neither so plenti- 
fully shown nor so good in character as we have 
noticed on former occasions. 

Mr. 8. Brown, Moat Mount, Mill Hill, was Ist in 
the collection of eight dishes, and Ist in two bunches 
of black Grapes. Mr. T. Nutting, Childwickbury, 
secured 2nd in the collection of fruit, and Ist in two 
bunches of white Grapes and ina dish of six Peaches, 
this exhibitor taking Messrs. Wood's Silver Medal 
for the most meritorious exhibit in the fruit classes, 
grown by the aid of their Le Fruitier. 

Vegetables.—The number of entries for the vege- 
table classes were the largest ever received by this 
Society. All were of capital quality, and those 
contributed by the cottagers, many of which came 
from the Rothamsted allotment gardens, the produce 
being such as would not disgrace any gentleman's 
garden, Correspondent, 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 


Turs Society held its autumn show in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh, on the 5th and 6th inst. The 
show, as compared with the average, may be described 
as a thin one, there being a falling off in the fruit 
entries, and in the furnishing exhibits which con- 
tribute so much to the attractiveness of these great 
shows. The entries were about 1400, being 400 
under last year which was in excess of the average. 

In fruit, Grapes were, as usual, a leading feature, 
the Lambton, Newbattle, and Melville Castle ex- 
hibits being grand examples. Pine-apples were 
more numerous, and of finer quality than usual. 
Other indoor fruits were of average quality. though 
lacking in quantity in some important sorts. Hardy 
fruit was scarce and poor. This was most noticeable in 
the case of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. Plums 
were better in quality, yet inferior to the usual stan- 
dard shown at these shows. Strawberries were good 
but scarce. Gooseberries were fairly good. 

Plants.—About the usual number and quality of 
stove and greenhouse plants, and Ferns, and table 
plants were tabled. Of hardy plants there were few 
exhibited, the most noticeable being the collection 
put up at the west end of the Market Hall by Messrs. 
Ireland & Thomson, a most attractive group, com- 
prising the finer types of Conifers and other ornamen- 
tal evergreens—Clematis, Roses, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora, with which were interspersed some 
fine greenhouse Rhododendrons and Clethra arborea 
in flower. 

Messrs. Dicksons & Co. had a fine table of miscel- 
laneous greenhouse and stove plants, along with 
exhibits of cut flowers of French Marigolds 
and border Carnations, and Roses and Pansies. 
Among the Carnations were a stand of blooms 
of their new self, ‘Maggie Laurie” a delicate rose 
coloured variety of large size and fine substance, 
which was awarded a First-class Certificate. 
Messrs. Methven & Sons had a very fine table 
of plants of miscellaneous characters, chiefly stove 
and greenhouse, tastefully set up. 

Mr. John Downie, Princes Street, exhibited a 
table 30 feet by 6 feet entirely filled with tuberous 
Begonias of very superior quality, which formed quite 
a feature of the show. = 

Messrs. Munro & Ferguson, St. Andrew Square, 
exhibited a numerous collection of cut hardy flowers 
both annual and perennial, among which were notable 
Arnebia echioides and other rare things among hardy 
perennials, and their new form of Matricaria inodora 
pleno named “Snowflake,” which was awarded a 
First-class Certificate. The blooms are larger and 
purer in colour than those of the older form, and 
the plant is dwarfer, more compact in habit and 
equally floriferous with the latter sort. 

Messrs. Laing & Mather, Kelso, exhibited cut 
blooms of Carnations and Picotees, among which was 
a stand of their new Carnation, R. H. Elliott, 
yellow ground streaked with crimson, a beautiful 
sort : awarded a First-class Certificate. 

Mr. John Forbes, Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick, 
had a very meritorious exhibit of Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums Phloxes and Pansies, and the latter 
especially showing some very fine and distinct 
varieties. 

Mr. Campbell, High Blantyre, tabled a splendid 
collection of choice Carnations and Picotees, Dahlias, 
and Hollyhocks, which were much admired. 

Mr. Laing, gr., Salisbury Green, exhibited a fine 
plant of Renanthera Lowii, with spike of bloom com- 
posed of thirty blooms. 

Messrs. Dicksons (Limited), Chester, had an 
interesting exhibit of hardy perennial cut flowers, 
among which was a new and beautiful border Car- 
nation named Mrs. Reynolds Hole. 

Messrs. Kerr & Son, Kalemouth, Roxburgh, ex- 
hibited some fine cut Hollyhocks ; Messrs. Croll, 
Dundee, and Smith & Son, Stranraer, excellent 
Roses. 

Turning to the competition lots, and taking 
Fruit first, the collection of twelve dishes, con- 
sisting of three dishes of Grapes, two of Peaches, 
and one each of any other sort except Pines and 
Bannanas, brought only one lot, which was fiom Mr. 
Hunter, Lambton Castle. The Grapes were very 
fine, and there were some splendid samples of Marie 
Louise d'Uccle Pears and Worcester Pearmain 
Apples. 

Hight dishes fruit, including Grapes, black and 
white, and any other description of fruit, brought a 
pretty numerous competition. Mr. Hunter was here 
again Ist, with splendid Grapes, Pears, Nectarines, 


Pine, and Brockworth Pear as conspicuous features 
in the collection; Mr. McKelvie, Broxmouth, was a 
worthy 2nd. 

In twelve dishes of hardy fruit, Mr. Fairgrieve had 
an easy Ist, with Hale’s Harly and Louise Peaches, 
Kirk’s Plum, Orange Apricot, Pine-apple Nectarine, 
Jargonelle Pear, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apple as 
the principal varieties in his collection; Mr. Law, 
Viewforth, Stirling, was 2nd. 

Twelve dishes of orchard-house fruit brought Mr. 
Hunter again to the front. His collection contained 
some extraordinary samples of Pitmaston Duchess 
and Beurré Diel Pears, said to weigh each from 32 
to 35 oz. He tabled also some excellent Queen 
Apple, Pine-apple Nectarine, and Coe’s Golden Drop 
Plum. 

A special prize, offered by Messrs. Thomson & 
Sons, Clovenfords, for eight bunches of Grapes, was 
taken by Mr. McHattie, of Newbattle Abbey, with 
a very superb lot, among which were some remark- 
able Duke of Buccleuch, Madresfield Court, Black 
Hamburgh, and Muscat of Alexandria. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, Melville Castle, stood a very good 2nd, with 
Gros Moroc, Black Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and superb Golden Hamburgh. 

In the class of four bunches of Grapes, distinct, 
Mr. McHattie again took the Ist place with splendid 
Gros Colmar, Madresfield Court, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, and Black Hamburgh; Mr. Mackinnon coming 
well up with beautifully finished stuff; and Mr. Boyd, 
Callendar House, Falkirk, was a close 3rd. 

Class 7—two bunches of Muscat of Alexandria— 
was a prize presented to the Society by Convenor 
White, and was easily taken by Mr. McHattie, 
with splendid stuff; Mr. McKelvie was 2nd. 

The next class, two bunches Black Hamburgh, 
was again led by Mr. McHattie, with splendid 
samples, with Mr, Mackinnon a good 2nd. Compe- 
tition was here keen, but all comers were distanced 
by the two leaders. 

For one bunch of Muscat of Alexandria there were 
three entries ; Mr. J. Green, Yester, took 1st prize 
easily ; Mr, Caldwell, Ashley Bank, Langholm, being 
2nd. 

Class 12—one bunch Alnwick Seedling—placed Mr. 
Boyd Ist, with a splendid sample; Mr. Murray, 
Park Hall, being a fair 2nd. 

Pines were fully above average as to quality and 
about the usual quantity. Mr. McIndoe, Hutton 
Hall, Guisborough, staged the finest Queen; Mr. 
McIntyre, The Glen, Peebles, the best Smooth Cay- 
enne, and the best pair of Pines. 

Melons were a tolerable show, bat nothing special 
in quality was exhibited. The prize-takers, Mr. A. 
Young, with Best of All, green-fleshed, and Mr. 
Wm. Laing, Wellfield, Fife, in the red-fleshed sec- 
tion, with an unnamed fruit. 

Some excellent Peaches were shown, the best 
coming from Mr. McLeod, Brentham Park, Stirling. 

A bunch of Gros Maroe exhibited by Mr. McKen- 
zie, Erisker Ledaig, was a special object of interest 
on account of the monstrous size of the berries. 
They were more like medium-sized purple Plums 
than Grapes. 

Plants.—Tables arranged for effect, 20 feet by 5 
feet, in the gardener’s classes, brought two competi- 
tors—Mr. Grossart, Oswald Road, and Mr. Donaldson, 
Ormalie, Murrayfield. The former took Ist prize 
with a very tastefully got-up collection of fine well- 
grown plants. First honours in six stove and green- 
house plants were carried off by Mr. John Paterson, 
Millbank, with his usual fine stuff, among which 
Erica obbata and E. Marnockiana were conspicuous. 
In Orchids Mr. Curror, Eskbank, and Mr. Grossart, 
shared honours in their order; the former having a 
fine Cattleya Dowiana and C. Gaskelliana, well 
flowered, in his lot of four. Space will not admit of 
following the schedule in detail, and we must turn 
to the nurserymen’s classes. : 

Messrs. Laird & Sons had a grand table of choice 
foliage and flowering stove and greenhouse plants, 
with which they took Ist prize. Crotons and 
Dracznas, beautifully coloured Orchids, among which 
were some fine Cattleya Gaskelliana, Bouvardias, 
&c., indicate the character of the materials, and they 
were arranged in the best taste. Messrs. Ireland & 
Thomson stood 2nd with a well arranged table of 
fine stuff. 

Table plants were a considerable feature of the 
show, Messrs. Laird & Sons taking 1st honours, 
and Messrs. Ireland & Thomson 2nd — among 
nurserymen ; while Mr. Grossart was Ist in the 
gardeners’ class. 

Some splendid Roses were tabled by Messrs. 
Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen, who took Ist prizes in 
the principal classes; and Mr. Hugh Dickson, 
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Belmont, Belfast, played a worthy 2nd to them 
with beautiful flowers. 

Vegetables were a capital show, samples being 
both numerous and superior in quality. The col- 
lections, which were very fine, were keenly contested, 
but Mr. Low, of Stirling, was placed 1st with a very 
fine lot. Potatos were numerously exhibited, and 
notwithstanding the rumours of disease were per- 
fectly clean and beautiful samples. The show on the 
first day was numerously attended, the weather being 
very favourable. 

The dinner took’ place in the Waterloo Hotel in 
the afternoon, under the presidency of Bailie Mac- 
donald. The toast of the Society was proposed by 
Councillor Colston, and replied to by Mr. Thomson, 
Clovenfords, who touched on the general question of 
fruit culture. 


BATH FLORAL FETE. 


Or the four shows now held annually under the 
auspices of the Floral Féte Committee perhaps the 
autumn show is the most popular, and this year it 
must be regarded as of additional interest, owing to 
the city being honoured with the visit of the British 
Association. In connection with this latter event, 
there were a2 number of special classes for subjects 
mostly of botanical interest, and towards which the 
local committee voted a sum of £50. British 
Association Certificates of Merit have also been 
awarded to exhibits in these and other classes where 
these were considered specially meritorious. As in 
previous years, the show was held in Sydney Gar- 
dens, and was well attended. No fewer than eight 
tents were filled with exhibits; whilst most of the 
vegetable classes were, owing to want of space, 
placed outside. 

Fuchsias—These were a speciality of the show, and 
in few other districts do we meet with such huge 
specimens as we do here. For nine varieties, the 
plants in this class, as in some of the other classes, 
were 10 feet high, and full of bloom. The Ist prize 
was awarded to Mr. Tucker, gr. to Major Clarke; the 
varieties shown were Bountiful, Harriet Lye, Hon. 
Mrs. Hay, Doel’s Favourite, Miss Lucy Finnis, 
Thomas King, Charming, and a rather promising 
seedling. Mr. Lye, gr. to Hon. Mrs. Hay, was 2nd. 

For six varieties, Mr. J. Kiddeck, gr. to Mrs. 
Rinder, Bath, was Ist; Mr. Hawkins, gr. to Thos. 
Jolly, Esq., 2nd. 

Three other classes of plants, one for four and 
two for single specimens, were also keenly contested. 

Plants.—Some very good representative collections 
of these were to be met with, and in the class for 
twelve stove or greenhouse plants in bloom, Mr. J. 
Cypher, Cheltenham, was justly awarded Ist, with a 
clean and well flowered collection, consisting of 
Bougainyillea glabra, Erica obbata purpurea, H, 
Thompsoni, E. Eweriana, E. ampullacea, E. Barnesi, 
BH. Irbyana, Phenocoma prolifera Barnesi, Alla- 
manda nobilis, A. Hendersoni, Statice profusa, Cle- 
rodendron Balfourianum, and Txora Fraseri. 2d, Mr. 
Tucker, gr. to Major Clarke, Trowbridge. In the 
elass for six ditto, Mr. Mould, gr. to E. E. Bryant, 
Esq., was placed 1st, with a clean fresh lot of medium 
sized plants; 2nd going to Mr. Wills, gr. to Mrs. 
Pearce, of Southampton. 

In the class for twelve ornamental foliage plants, 
Mr. Uypher was again to the fore, his plants being 
Kentia Belmoreana, IK. |Fosteriana, K. australis, K. 
canterburyana, Cycas revoluta, C. undulata, Latania 
borbonica, Dasylirion acrotrichum, Crotons, several 
species—the whole of which were fine specimens, and 
the Crotons remarkable for high colour. The 2nd 
prize was awarded to E. E. Bryant, Esq., whose best 
plants were Encephalartos horridus Bryantianus, 
Acalypha mosaica, Croton elegans, and Latania 
borbonica. In the class for eight ditto, Mr. Wills 
and Mr. Curry, gr. to Colonel Pepper, Salisbury, 
were Ist and 2nd respectively. 

Orchids were not well represented. In the class 
for six specimens, Mr. Cypher was Ist, with Onci- 
dium incuryum, Cattleya guttata, C. Gaskelliana var. 
delicata, Odontoglossum grande, Mormodes luxatum 
eburneum, and Epidendrum prismatocarpum; the 
2nd going to Mr. Wills, of Southampton. Other 
classes for Heaths and single specimen flowering 
and foliage plants were in most instances well 
contested. 

Kerns.—We regret that space precludes our giving 
anything like a detailed report of many exhibits that 
might be considered worthy of special notice suffice 
it to say that such high authorities as Colonel 
Jones, of Clifton, E. J. Lowe, Esq., of Chepstowe, 
and J. M. Barne, Esq., of Clifton, were among the 
exhibitors of hardy Ferns, and that the trade was re- 


presented by Messrs. Birkenhead, of Sale, Manchester, 
who had a collection similar to the fine one shown 
in London recently. Some of the most noteworthy 
plants in this collection were Gymnogramma schizo- 
phylla var. gloriosa, Nothoclena Muelleri (a very 
attractive and singular-looking species), N. sinuata, 
Adiantum Fergusoni, A. palmatum, and some 
other 300 species and varieties in about 600 plants. 
We must also note a large collection exhibited by 
the British Zoological Society not for competition, 
and chiefly with an educational object in view, which 
we do not doubt amply fulfilled its purpose. This 
collection, which was under the care of Mr. Harris, 
and were mostly collected and raised from seed 
originally by Colonel Jones, contained from 2000 to 
3000 plants, and were arranged in the form of a long 
irregular border, faced with rockwork and boulders 
of stone, placed in the borders at intervals, and was 
greatly admired. 

In the class for twelve Exotic Ferns Mr. Tucker 
was Ist, and Thomas Carr, Esq., of Tiverton, 2nd. 

Miscellaneous Growps of plants and cut flowers 
were exhibited by Messrs. R. Veitch & Son, of 
Exeter; R. Smith & Co., of Worcester; Sutton & 
Sons, of Reading; each and all of whom exhibited 
many novelties, and which were much admired. 

Cut Flowers were fully represented by numerous 
well-known exhibitors. 

For thirty-six Noses Dr. Budd, of Bath, was 
placed Ist, his best blooms being Mad. Lambard, 
Marie Van Houtte, Star of Waltham, Horace Vernet, 
Mdme. Charles Wood, and Fisher Holmes; 2nd, 
Messrs. Perkins, of Coventry. 

In the class for twenty-four blooms Messrs. Cool- 
ing & Sons were placed Ist, with good blooms of 
Duc de Rohan, Grace Darling, Captain Chritty, La 
France and others; 2nd, Dr. Budd. 

Dablias, twenty-four dissimilar.—Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams & Co., of Salisbury, Ist, with large, clean, 
well developed blooms, in so far as these are obtain- 
able this unpropitious season ; 2nd, Messrs. Heath & 
Son, of Cheltenham. 

For twelve varieties Mr. Hobbs, of Bristol, took 
Ist; and for nine fancy ditto Messrs. IKeynes, 
Williams & Co. occupied a similar position. 

Gladiolus, thirty-six spikes——Messrs. Kelway & 
Son were placed Ist for a very meritorious collec- 
tion; 2nd, Samuel Dobree, Esq., of Wellington. 

Table Ornainent.—Mr. Cypher, 1st: Mr. Jones, 2nd. 

Messrs. Cooling exhibited some excellent Tea 
Roses, not for competition. 

Frwit.—This was a great point of attraction tothe 
majority of visitors, and was remarkable for the 
quality and quantity. 

Collections of eight dishes had an imposing ap- 
pearance, as may well be imagined, when it is stated 
that dishes of Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, and Figs, 
contained nine fruits in each. The Ist prize was 
gained by Mr.Pratt, gr. to the Marquis of Bath, Long- 
leat, who had Black Alicante and Muscat of Alex- 
andria Grapes, Barrington Peaches, Hero of Lock- 
inge Melon, Moor Park Apricot, Morello Cherries, 
Elruge Nectarines, and Washington Plums; 2nd 
and 3rd were taking respectively by Mr. Nash, of 
Badminton, and Mr. Miller, of Rood Ashton. 

Peaches, single dish.—lst, Mr. G. H. Richards, 
Somerley, Ringwood; W. Butter, Esq., 2nd. 

Nectarines.—lst, Mr. Pymm; 2nd, Mr. J. Curtis. 

Single dishes of Cherries, Plums, Figs, were equally 
well contested as the foregoing. 

For three dishes of dessert Apples, Mr. Hall and 
Mr. W. Smith, of Bath, were awarded Ist and 2nd 
respectively ; for culinary ditto, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Hall occupied similar positions. 

Grapes.—The class for twelyé bunches in six 
varieties was one of the most important in the whole 
show, and although there were only two exhibitors 
the exhibits were characterised by very great merit. 
Ist, Mr. Taylor, gr. to J. Chaffin, Esq., of Bath, with 
Black Alicante, Alnwick Seedling, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Gros Maroc, Madresfield Court, and Black 
Hamburgh; 2nd. Mr. Pratt, his best bunches being 
Black Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, and Foster’s 
Seedling. 

Six bunches in three varieties—Mr. Taylor was 
again placed 1st, Mr. Pratt 2nd, and Mr. Gibson, er. 
to Early Cowly, was 3rd. 

Black Hamburghs, three bunches.—Mr, J. Chalk, 
gr. to G. Read, Esq., was placed Ist, the 2nd and 
3rd going to A. Coles, Esq., and Mr. Gibson. 

Muscat of Alexandria, two bunches.—Mr. Coates, 
Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Taylor, took the prizes in the 
order named. 

Any other White.—Ist, A. Cole, Esq., 2nd, Mr. 
Pratt. Any other Black.—Ist, Mr. T. Jones, with 
Alicante; 2nd, Mr. Pratt, with Alnwick Seedling. 
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Vegetables—¥ or collection of twelve varieties Mr. 
Pragnell, gr. to J. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq. was 1st; 
his best exhibits were Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, 
Hackwood Park Tomatos, Veitch’s Matchless Car- 
rots, Rousham Park Onions, Tender and True Cu- 
cumber, Parsnips, Artichokes and Snowball Turnips; 
2nd, Mr. Copp; 3rd, Mr. Wilkins. Collection of six 
varieties, for prize offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons: 
Ist, Mr. Pragnell; 2nd, Mr. Wilkins. For a similar 
collection, Messrs. Webb offered prizes in this in- 
stance, the awards going to Mr. Pragnell and Mr. 
Miller in the order named. Collections of Potatos 
and single dishes of various other vegetables were 
shown in large numbers, and in some instances the 
competition was keen. : 


BASINGSTOKE HORTICULTURAL. 


’ Tuurspay, Aucust 23.—The exhibition of this 
horticultural Society was held as usual in the “ Gold- 
ings.” The numerous plants, cut flowers, fruit, &c., 
made a most satisfactory exhibition, and the com- 
petition in most of the classes was severe, while the 
quality of much of what was shown was quite up to 
the average. The arrangements made by Mr. Weeks, 
the able Secretary of the Society, afforded much 
satisfaction to all concerned. F 

Plants.—The leading class was for twelve speci- 
mens, and these might be flowering or foliage, four 
growers competing. Mr. Bowerman, gr. to C. 
Hoare, Esq., Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, was Ist, 
his plants being healthy and well grown: Cycas re- 
voluta and Allamanda Hendersoni were the finest. 
2nd, Mr. F. Mould, Pewsey, Wilts, with smaller 
specimens, including nicely-flowered Heaths. 

For six stove and greenhouse plants in flower, Mr. 
Mould was 1st 

Foliage plants were shown well by Mr. Bowerman, ~ 
who was an easy Ist. Mr. T. Weaver, gr.to W. B. 
Beach, Eisq., Oakley Hall, Basingstoke, staged in 
the single specimen class a very fine example of 
Kucharis amazonica with more than fifty spikes of 
bloom; and Mr. T. Russell was 2nd, with a well- 
grown specimen Fuchsia. Mr. Beaver gained 1st 
prize for exotic Ferns, his plants being large and 
well done. Hardy Ferns were best staged by Mr. 
Keller, gr. to W. S. Portal, Esq., Malshanger 
Park, Basing stoke. Mr. Russell had the best 
Fuchsia, which was neatly trained and freely 
flowered. Table plants made a satisfactory feature, 
the best coming from Mr. T. Best, gr. to C. W. 
Chute, Esq.; Mr. Kneller following very closely. 
For a semicircular group not exceeding a 16 feet 
chord, Mr. Weaver won easily the Ist prize. The 
plants were of a varied character, and consisted of 
flowering and foliage plants put lightly together. 

Fruit.—Mr. Best put up the only collection shown, 
which was one of six dishes, Pines being excluded. 
The Black Hamburgh Grapes, Peaches, and Nec- 
tarines were about his best fruit. In the class for 
Black Hamburgh Grapes there were six competitors, 
and Mr. T. Osman, gr. to L. J. Baker, Esq., Otter- 
shaw Park, Chertsey, was easily 1st with large, heavily 
shouldered bunches haying large, well coloured berries; 
Mr. Kneller, in the any other black Grape class was 
awarded Ist prize, with two bunches of Gros Maroc, 
the bunches being of medium size with fine berries ; 
Mr. Osman with Alicante taking the 2nd. The best 
Muscats of Alexandria were shown by Mr. Osman ; 
and he also was 2nd for two bunches of any other 
white Grape—Mr. Kneller, with fairly good Buck- 
and Sweetwater, being Ist. 

Melons were not a conspicuous feature in the 
show; Longleat Perfection, from Mr. Kneller, being 
the best green-flesh variety, while Mr. Bowman's 
Blenheim Orange was considered the best scarlet 
flesh. This competitor also was Ist for a dish of Nec- 
tarines, finely coloured Elruge; handsome Noblesse 
Peaches, secured the Ist prize for Mr. Russell. 

Vegetables.—These were shown in large quantities, 
of good quality, and the competition was keen. For 
twelve kinds, with not more than two varieties of 
Potatos included, five competed. 1st, Mr. R. Lye, 
gr. to W. H. Kingsmill, Esq., Rousham Park Onion, 
Snowball Turnip, Ne Plus Ultra Runner Bean, and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower being his best dishes. 

For six varieties, prizes given by Messrs. Webb 
& Sons.—lIst, Mr. Kmeller, with capital produce; as 
he likewise was for Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ special 
prizes for six varieties. 

For a collection of nine varieties of Potatos, 
nine tubers of each.—lst, Mr. F. W. Seers, gr. to 
Captain Oldfield, his tubers being large, clean, and 
symmetrical, and comprised some of the leading 
varieties. 
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Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ showed plants of their new 
netted strain of Gloxinias, and to whom a Certificate 
of Merit was awarded. The same firm exhibited a 
very fine collection of cut flowers of hardy perennials 
and annuals. 


SCOTLAND. 


———+ 
DUNKELD FRUIT CONFERENCE. 


Tue invitation of Mr. Fairgrieve, announced in 
your issue of August 25, to leading gardeners and 
others interested in fruit culture to meet at Dunkeld 
Gardens for the purpose of inspecting the hardy fruit 
grown there, and conferring together on the subject, 
was numerously responded to on Friday, the 31st ult. 
Seventy-five gardeners, amateurs, and nurserymen 
from various parts of the country, met about 10 a.m, 
that morning under exceptionally fine weather, each 
obviously intent on making the most of the oppor- 
tunity provided him to increase his knowledge of 
the subject that had brought them together. Among 
the company were Mr. Dunn, of Palace Gardens, 
Dalkeith, who was chairman of the Conference; 
Messrs. James Alexander and W. Welsh, of Messrs. 
Dicksons & Co., Edinburgh ; D. P. Laird, of Messrs. 
Laird & Sons, Edinburgh ; A. Milne, of Jas. Dickson 
& Sons, Edinburgh; R. B. Laird, of Messrs. Laird 
& Sinclair, Dundee; D. Croll, Dundee; Gossipp, 
Inverness; McKenzie, Warriston Nursery, Edin- 
burgh; Davidson, Pilrig Nursery, Edinburgh; R. 
Lindsay, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; W. E. 
Dixon, Edinburgh; W. Straton, Broughty Ferry ; 
D. P. Scott, Monifieth; McKelvie, Broxmouth; 
Boyd, Callendar House ; McHattie, Newbattle Abbey ; 
Murray, Culzean ; McKinson, Scone Palace; Hen- 
derson, Balbirnie; Temple, Carrow House, &c. 

The beautiful natural features of this splendid 
Highland residence the visitors could only glance at 
and admire, and considerations of space, as well as 
the special object of the Conference, forbid 
dwelling on such points as were noted in the 
memory in the brief tour we made of the grounds 
after our inspection of the fruit was concluded. The 
general character of the place is most picturesque, 
highly deserving of more than passing notice, and at 
some future time I may be permitted to return to the 
subject more fully. 

The Glasshouses, which lie on the way to the fruit 
and vegetable garden to the right from the entrance 
gate, consist of six vineries, several Melon, Cucum- 
ber, Fig and Peach-houses, and others devoted to 
stove and greenhouse plants and Orchids. The Vines 
are in fine health. The earlier crops were cut, but 
in the late houses Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, 
Muscat of Alexandria, &c., were a splendid crop and 
finishing well, but are considered by Mr. Fairgrieve 
to be later than usual, owing to the backward sum- 
mer. Fine crops of Melons, Peaches, Nectarines and 
Figs were found in other houses, and Tomatos and 
Cucumbers were striking in their excellence and 
abundance. Passing on, 


The Fruit and Vegetable Garden lies immediately 
beyond the houses, in a north-westerly direction, and 
the visitors were struck with their admirable situa- 
tion. The garden is from 6 to 7 acres in extent, 
situate on the lower slope of the south side of the 
lofty Pine-clad hill of Craigiebarns, which is one of 
several similar hills that surround the beautiful 
grounds of Dunkeld on all sides. The surface angle 
is rather steep, rendering the working of the soil 
and other operations somewhat heavy. The soil is 
deep loam of medium texture, resting on sandstone, 
and the drainage is perfect. The walls are built in 
asemicircular or crescent form, extending from east 
to west, and the borders parallel to them are all 
unusually steep, owing to the necessity for depres- 
sing their outer edges to meet the level of the 
walks, which lie much below the level of the base of 
the walls. The variety of aspect, owing to the 
curvature of the walls, is considerable; but by far 
the larger portion is south and south by west, there 
being less of an easterly aspect than in most gardens 
in which the walls are built in the ordinary rectan- 


gular form. The walls were inspected under the 
guidance of Mr. Fairgrieve, who commented on the 
merits of each sort of fruit tree from the point of 
view of its adaptability to the climate and other 
conditions of Dunkeld. As Peaches, Apricots, 
Plums, &c., were somewhat intermixed on the walls, 
it will be more convenient to describe them in 
generic order than as they turned up in their sequence 
on the route, and I will begin with— 


Peaches and Nectarines, as they were perhaps the 
greatest surprise to the visitors, Not many districts 
in Scotland can boast a climate in which Peach and 
Nectarine trees may in ordinary seasons be de- 
pended upon to produce good crops of fruit in the 
open air. Dunkeld is one of the few districts that 
may claim such a favourable climate in so adverse a 
summer as we have experienced this year. The 
crops this season are not so uniformly good as they 
usually are, owing to the intense frost experienced 
in March, when many of the trees were in bloom. 
On the 17th of that month the thermometer 
descended to 4° above zero, consequently, the crops are 
generally less abundant than usual, and some trees 
were completely denuded of their flowers by the 
killing temperature of that date; yet there is a fair 
sprinkling of fine fruit on most of the Peaches and 
Nectarines. Royal George Peach is one of the best 
varieties for the locality, and one of it was the finest 
tree in the garden. This tree measured about 30 feet 
on a wall about 11 feet high, was in perfect health, 
and bore 170 fruit, of good size and splendid colour. 
Early Alfred Mr. Fairgrieve considers one of the 
hardiest and freest-bearing Peaches for the open air. 
The quality and size are not quite up to the highest 
standard, yet he considered it an indispensable sort 
to those in unfavourable districts, and being one of 
the earliest it augments the season of supply. Early 
York has similar qualities to recommend it, being 
early, prolific, and rarely missing crop. Hale’s Early 
is an especial favourite with Mr. Fairgrieve. Ona 
young tree of moderate size sixty very fine fruit 
showed themselves, taking on a remarkably fine 
colour. Rivers’ Early York was bearing some fine 
fruit, but Mr. Fairgrieve finds it liable to the serious 
objection of cracking in the open air. Early Albert 
was considered an excellent sort, and a free bearer. 
Early Silver was bearing a light crop, and is a good 
sort in good seasons, much admired for the peculiar 
silvery colour of its flesh and fine quality, and for 
being among the earliest. 

Of Nectarines, the best were Lord Napier and 
Pine-apple; a fine young tree of the latter had 
eighty fine fruit upon it. The former, although it 
bears freely, is generally too late to finish well in 
the district. 


Apricots—Of these, Large Early and Hemskirk 
were found best adapted to the district. The 1st 
named is undoubtedly the best, being always to 
be relied upon, and of fine quality and good size. 
One fruit, pulled at random from a tree bearing a 
heavy crop, was weighed on the ground and turned 
the scale at 34 oz. Breda, though small, is accounted 
a reliable sort for the district. 


Plums.—Crops of these were abundant. On the 
walls were splendid trees of Pond’s Seedling, Kirk’s 
Prince of Wales, Cox’s Golden Drop, Jefferson, 
Green Gage, Cox’s Emperor, Lawson’s Golden Gage, 
Ickworth Imperatrice, Goliath, Victoria, Rivers’ 
Early Prolific and St. Catherine; and these varieties 
are most relied upon in the district. Cox’s Emperor 
and Cox’s Golden Drop are found by Mr. Fairgrieve 
invaluable late sorts, being the latest to ripen, and 
keeping three weeks good without loss of flavour 
after they are ripe. Kirk’s was considered by Mr. 
Fairgrieve the very best Plum in the list, taking 
quality and crop combined into account. Jefferson’s 
he regarded as the best light-coloured sort, every- 
thing considered, for his district. Green Gages were 
fine quality and fair crops even this adverse season, 
but left nothing to be desired in good seasons. 
Transparent Gage, on the other hand, was valueless, 
and wasto be done away with. The Imperial Gage bore 
the same character, and would share the same fate. 
As standard trees, Victoria and Caledonian Plums 


were unsurpassably valuable, being sure and prolific 
bearers, and good in their way. 

Cherries.—Of these there were excellent crops on 
trees of late kinds. Late Duke was superb, alike in 
crop and quality. Morellos were very abundant, 
Belle Agathe, valuable chiefly as being one of the 
latest sorts, hanging till the end of September, was 
represented by young trees seemingly about three 
years planted, but had their flowers destroyed in 
spring. As early and second early sorts, May Duke, 
Frogmore, Black Eagle, Bigarreau Napoleon, and 
Bowyer’s Early Heart, were found admirable sorts 
for the district. 

Pears.—Of these few are grown, and only one 
variety—Jargonelle—showing crop worthy of the 
term either in respect of quantity or quality. It 
was excellent in every respect. 

Apples were more plentiful but not anything ap- 
proaching the bulk of anordinary crop on even such 
varieties as were fruiting at all. These were chiefly 
Lord Suffield and Keswick Codlin, which were bear- 
ing half crops or less, while Hawthornden, Irish 
Peach, Cellini, and others showed only a fruit here 
and there, and those by no means healthy and pro- 
mising. 

This brought the inspection of the hardy fruit toa 
close, and in so far as the Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, and Plums, were concerned, the visitors 
may be said to have been most agreeably impressed 
with the success of Mr. Fairgrieve in cultivating so 
successfully these choicer fruits, in such an unlikely 
district as this Highland glen—which, however, 
appears to be a veritable Paradise. The party then 
rapidly visited the famous J.arches, the earliest 
planted in Scotland (planted 1738); the fine old 
Abbey which stands near the mansion, and a well 
filled conservatory attached to the latter, and then 
adjourned to the Public Hall, Dunkeld, to lunch. 


The Conference——After luncheon, over which Mr, 
Dunn presided, with Messrs. Lindsay and McKelvie 
as croupiers, the company spent some two and a 
half hours’ in conference, The Chairman, in a brief 
opening address, alluded to the growing importance 
of hardy fruit culture in this country. He believed 
it likely that farmers and others would in future 
give more attention to the subject than they had in 
the past, and while they might not all make fortunes 
in fruit culture, he was of opinion that it would be 
generally advantageous. It was important to confer 
with each other on the varieties of hardy fruit best 
adapted to different districts. They had seen to-day 
what could be done in the district they were now in 
—“‘a favoured but by no means rarely favoured 
spot.” Accuracy in nomenclature was obviously an 
important point to study, and while the best methods 
of culture of the several kinds of hardy fruits ought 
to engage the attention of every one interested in 
the subject, the proper gathering, assorting, packing, 
unpacking, and even the proper way of eating the 
fruit should receive more attention. The Chair- 
man then read some interesting details of the ther- 
mometrical experiences at Dunkeld of the recent 
spring and summer. March showed a variation of 
from 1° to 28° of frost; April gave twelve nights of 
frost varying from 3° to 14°. From May 1 to 5 the 
thermometer was slightly under freezing-point ; 
during May, June, July, and August only two or 
three nights did the minimum rise to 45°; on May 
11 and 12 it descended to 24° and 26° respectively. 
It reached 50° only in July, on the 11th, but again 
on the 3lst of that month it descended to 29°. That 
morning (August 31) the thermometer indicated 32°, 
and the two previous mornings 33° and 38° re- 
spectively. These temperatures were not favourable 
to fruit growing, yet they had seen that, with good 
treatment and young healthy trees, fair crops of 
excellent fruit could be produced. 

The Chairman then invited a discussion on the 
culture of the Apricot, Peach, Plum, and Cherry, 
which was entered into by Messrs. McHattie, 
Temple, McKelvie, Murray, Boyd, Milne, and Bisset, 
the result of which was to draw some general re- 
marks from Mr. Fairgrieve respecting certain points 
of his practice. In regard to pruning he said he 
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favoured keeping the branches thin. By that means 
the wood became better ripened, and the trees were 
maintained in good health. He regularly protected 
his trees—Apricots, Peaches, Plums, &c.—at night, 
when in bloom and during the day also if an east 
wind blew. tHe never put a Peach, or any other tree, 
when planting it, in soil which had been occupied 
by the roots of the same kind before, and he used 
every means in his power to keep the roots near the 
surface, and was in favour of mulching. 

Mr. McKenzie, referring to the advantages that 
accured from such conferences, expressed the hope 
that the results of their meeting that day would not 
be evanescent: Hardy fruit culture had not made 
the progress during the past fifty years that certain 
other departments of horticulture had made, and he 
suggested that an association should be formed for 
the purpose of accelerating the progress and dis- 
seminating a sound knowledge of the art they had 
met to confer upon. He thought the matter might 
well be taken up by some central existing society. 

Mr. R. B. Laird cordially approved of the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. McKenzie, and promised to do 
everything in his power to aid in its realisation. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Fairgrieve for his kind- 
ness and courtesy was proposed by Mr. Milne, and 
heartily accorded by the meeting, and a similar 
courtesy to the Chairman brought the meeting to a 
close. 


@Obituary 


Mr. CHARLES MARKHAM, whose death, after a 
long illness, announced in the Times of September 1, 
was the Managing Director of the Staveley Company, 
which has very extensive coal and iron works near 
Chesterfield in Derbyshire. He was in early life 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Midland Railway, 
and took an active and prominent part in its de- 
velopment and administration. His strong good 
sense and energy of character enabled him through 
life to exercise great influence over the mining popu- 
lation. He occupied a prominent place among the 
younger men who took up the work of railway 
extension and development at the point at which it 
was left by the father of the system, George Stephen- 
son, and he died at Tapton House, near Chesterfield, 
which was also Stephenson’s last residence. Mr. 
Markham married Rosa, third daughter of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and has left behind him a family of two sons 
and two daughters. 


THE WEATHER. 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Sept. 3, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


The weather has been cloudy, unsettled, and 
changeable in all parts of the kingdom, and with a 
good deal of rain and some thunder and lightning. 

The temperature has been below the mean in all 
districts, the deficit ranging from 1° or 2° in Scotland 
to 4° in the east and south-west of England, and 5° 
in. the ‘Midland Counties.” The highest of the 
maxima, which were recorded on rather irregular 
dates, varied from 63° in ‘ England, N.W.,’ and 65° 
in ‘Jreland, N.’ to 70 in ‘England, E.,’ and 71° in 
the ‘Midland Counties. The absolute minima, 
which were registered in most places either on Aug. 
31 or Sept. 1, were as low as 36° in the east of Scot- 
land, over eastern, central, and south-west England, 
and between 38° and 41° in most other districts. In 
‘England, N.E.,’ however, the lowest reading was 
44°, and in the ‘Channel Islands’ 50°. Frost was 
experienced on the grass over the inland parts of 
England during the early morning of the 1st, when 
the exposed thermometer fell to 31° in London and 
to 28° at Hillington. 2 

“The rainfall has been a little less than the mean 
in ‘ Scotland, E.,, ‘Scotland, W.,’ and ‘ Ireland, S..,’ 
but more in all other districts, the excess over 
England being considerable. 

““ Bright sunshine does not differ materially from 
that recorded last week, except in Ireland, where it 


has been less prevalent. The percentage of the 
possible amount of duration varied from 19 in ‘ Scot- 
land, N.’ and 21 in Ireland, N.’ to 36 in ‘ Eng- 
land, S.,’ 38 in ‘England, S.W.,’ and 46 in the 
‘Channel Island.’” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 15. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Sept.9 .. ee vee 589.9 | Sept. 13... see ave 5821 
WN lO laren owns ROBOT tin A saan na cee lunes TOBO 
iglluscrpemleeNtie car IDBGeD [ce ED. ceect cased pats MOLE 
» 12 «s vs ve 58°.3 | Mean for the week ... 58°.3 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE, 
ACCUMULATED. 
sq (3a 
Aboveor| 5% | 5  |8S [28 
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a 33_- 
Sept. 3. a a > ae 
Be \ea 
Sy) 
45 iad 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg 
0. Scornanp, N. ... | 1 below 71 0 |— 214/+ 201 
1. Scornanp, E. ... | 1 below | 81 0 |— 888)+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 2 below 90 0 |— 416)+ 73 
8. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 4 below | 95 0 |— 340)+ 154 
4. MrpLanp Cos. ... | 5 below 86 0 |— 402/-+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 3 below | 104 0 |— 489}+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLAND, W. ... | 2 below 82 0: |— 288)+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 3 below 89 0 |— 823/+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 4 below 91 0 |— 415)+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 3 below 85 0 |— 258)+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. «. | 2 below 96 0 |— 236/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 2 below | 118 0 |— 316|/+ 154 
RAINFALL BELGE 
; SUNSHINE. 
FI a b hod 
> 7) 
28. |e | Bo |234|82 
DISTRIOTS. > ad lea | #8 [Se3lse— 
Bao Bao lia o AE ok” 
AaB [E58] S05 |%2 0/8 
nS gn| A sho sha 
oa (ss | ae |e2zlss" 
oge (os | 88 |ss5isae 
oy o rs] sal iio | 
I a 4 4 a 
Principal Wheat-pro- |'Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. iE. 
0. Scornanp, N. ... | 6 more 160 | 26.0) 19 29 
1. SCOTLAND, E. ... | 2 less 142 | 20.4] 30 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E..,. | 3 more 131 | 18.9] 26 26 
8. ENGLAND, E. ... | 7 more 134 | 18.1 Bb) 28 
4, MipLanp Cos. ... | 6 more 122 | 17.8] 338 | 27 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 4 more 123 | 18.7) 36 28 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLaND, W. 4 less 134 | 28.8] 30 ‘1 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 more 1384 | 20.3] 26 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 8 more 189 | 23.9 38 34 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 1 more 141 | 25.4) 21 28 
10. IRELAND, S. 3 less 128 | 25.5 | 27 33 
— CHANNELIsLANDS | 1 more 151 | 20.5 | 46 39 


PUBLICATIONS -RECEIVED.— The Trees of Com- 
merce. By W.Steyenson. (London: W. Rider & Son, 
14, Bartholomew Close, E.C.).— Walks inthe Ardennes. 
By Percy Lindley. (London: 125, Fleet Street, 
E.C.).—A Popular Summary of the Law relating to 
Local Government. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
(London: Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery Lane.) 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


Inrevticent Reapers, do preasE Note that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Epiror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Correcrion.—In the report of the Sevenoaks show, 
in our issue for September 1, the Dipladenia 
amabilis, shown by Mr. Gibson, gr., Halstead - 
Place, possessed 147 blooms, not forty-seven, as 
there stated. 


Dryine Frowers, &c., FoR THE HERBARIUM: Several 
Correspondents. See Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
January 21 last, p. 82. 


Dovsre Waite Lapaceria: J. C. Many thanks; 
a more double flower was noticed last week. 


Evcuaris Borzs: K.g B. We failed to find any 
trace of the bulb-mite. 


Four-tEavep Croyer: C. G. This is of common 
occurrence in rich land. As to the saying, of good 
luck attending the finder, we suppose it is on a 
par with a great deal of folklore on similar sub- 
jects. 


Graves In Bap Conpition: J. C. If “J. C.,” who 
wrote tous about his Grapes recently, will send 
his address to J. Burt, 166, Boundary Road, Wal- 
thamstowe, he may hear from him something 
which may prove of service in Vine growing. - 


Insscts: W. W. It is difficult, without more pre- 
cise information, to decide on the cause of the 
injuries to the different kinds of leaves and shoots 
sent. We, however, found several young mealy- 
bugs (Coccus adonidum) amongst them, and also 
a young apterous Psocus. The plants did not 
appear to have been well cared for from the speci- 
mens sent. J. O. W. 


Litium auratum: A. F. Z. Both red and golden 
banded flowers are common, and the trade some- 
times sell them under distinctive names. 


Names or Puants: £. C. C.D. Calamintha clinopo- 
dium, common on limestone soils.—TZ. J., Walton. 
Next week.—G. C. Lilium pomponium probably.— 
B. A, 1, Stanhopea Wardiana aurea ; 2, S. Devon- 
iensis.—J. Cameron. Hyoscyamus niger.—A. L. 
Clethra alnifolia.— 2. NV. 1, Polygonum Sieboldi; 2, 
Bocconia cordata ; 3, insufficient: possibly a Rud- 
beckia ; 4, Aconitum napellus.—C, M. O. Orlaya 
grandiflora; Inula britannicarum var.; the Chei- 
ranthus we cannot name. Where is it from? 
— A Correspondent. 1, Sisyrinchium anceps; 2, 
Achillea Clavenne. 


Rosemary anpD TRopmoLuM speciosum: J. P, The 
former may be grown from seeds sown on a warm 
border in April or May, or from cuttings (slips) 
about 6 inches long put in now in sandy soil 
under a handglass. ‘To obtain strong plants, 
without much delay layering is to be recommended. 
It should be done at once, and the rooted part, 
with its ball of earth and roots, removed early 
next autumn. The latter is increased by seeds, ” 
and by the division of its underground rhizomes. 


Sreprinc Carnation: H. 7. The flower sent is 
darker than the common Clove Carnation, but it has 
the same grateful perfume, and the flowers, being 
only of half the size of that variety, it is better 
suited for some kinds of florist’s work. 


Soms Harpy PrrenntAts Firowrrine 1x Aveust 
AND SEPTEMBER: W. RF, Tritoma uvaria, T. 
glaucescens, IT. gramineus, Phlox decussata in 
great variety, Gaillardias, early flowering Chrysan- 
themums, Aster amellus, A. Bessarabicus, and 
others ; Eryngium album, Monarda didyma, purple 
and scarlet vars.; Ginothera pumila, Gi. Youngi, 
G. Fraseri, Stenactis speciosa, Solidago arguta, 
S. nemoralis, Pentstemon gentianoides, in great 
variety ; Campanula persicifolia, Rudbeckia hirta, 
R. fulgida, Helianthum album plenum, H. grandi- 
florum plenum, Lathyrus latifolius, in variety ; 
Achillea ptarmica alba flore-pleno, Spirza pal- 
mata, Bocconia cordata, Chelone barbata, Anemone 
japonica, A. j. Honorine Jobert, Violas, ,Tro- 
pzolum polyphyllum, T, speciosum, Gladiolus 
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gandavensis, G.{hybridus Lemoinei, Lilium auratum, 
L. lancifolium, L. 1. punctatum, L. 1. rubrum, and 
Agapanthus umbellatus, 


Tomato Ror: A. S. Yes, they are affected by a 
fungus identical with, or very nearly allied to, the 
Potato-fungus. We fear you can do nothing in 
the way of cure, but you can prevent its spreading 
by destroying all affected plants. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


B. Gritzert, Dyke, Bourne, Lincs.— Bulbs and 
Anemones. 

V. Doprtres, jErfurt—Dutch Bulbs, Flower Roots, 
and Seeds. 

TuyrneE & Paton, 18 and 20, Union Street, Dundee— 
Dutch Bulbs, Lilies, and Spring Flowering 
Roots. 

W. Fett & Co., Hexham — Dutch Bulbs, Narcissus, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 

OaxennEAD & Co., 86, Patrick Street, Cork—Dutch 
and Cape Bulbs, Plants and Seeds. 

T. Imerm & Sons, 187, High Street, Ayr—Dutch 
Flower Roots. 

W. Smirn & Son, 18, Market Street, Aberdeen, N.B. 
—Dautch Flower Roots. 

Tue Liverroot Horticurturat Company (J.Cowan), 
Limited, Garston — Dutch Bulbs, Narcissus, 
Gladiolus, and Miscellaneous Bulbs. 

Messrs. Harrison & Sons, Market Place, Leicester 
—F lowering Bulbs and Roots. 

SocrztE ANonyMe L’HorticurturE INTERNATIONALE 
(J. Linden), 79, Rue Wiertz, Parc Leopold, 

~ Brussels—Orchids and New Plants. 

Barr & Son, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden 
—Cultivated Bulbs of all Kinds. 

Tate '& Co., 119 and 120, Capel Street, Dublin— 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 

J. Carter & Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, Lon- 
don—Dutch and other Bulbs. 

J. Laine & Sons, Forest Hill, London, S.E.—Bulbs, 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Begonias, and Seeds. 

T. Davis & Co., Wavertree, Liverpool — Dutch 
Bulbs, &c. 


-J. Veryarnr, Ledebourg lez Gand—<Azalea indica. 


Messrs. Crark, Brorusrs & Co., 65, Scotch Street, 
Carlisle—Spring Flower Roots. 

Joun Waterer & Sons, Bagshot, Surrey—American 
Plants, Conifers, &e. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED :—Thos. Imrie & Co.—W. Ben- 
nett.—J. J. W.—T. & P.—A. Bourne.—G. R. K.—F. M. 
R. A. R.—J. C.—W. G.—W. S.—Carnation, shortly.—G, 
Vallance, (par. not in time for insertion).—E. B.—H. W. 
Ward.—Messrs. Hender & Sons.—G, W.—S. Rawson.—J. C. 
—H. E.—T. Honeychureh.—T. H. P.—J. Ward.—J. W.—J. 
Hughes.—J. B.—J. R.—A. D.—J. S. 


Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
okey questions demanding Wee and research for their solution, 
must not expe.t to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


DIED, on Saturday, September 1, at Gunnersbury 
Park Gardens, Acton, the wife of Mr. Joun Roserrs, 
after a long illness. 


MARKETS. 


ae ae 
COVENT GARDEN, September 6. 


Business very dull, with short supplies of sieve 
fruit. Channel Islands produce in heavy supply. 
Best Peaches in demand. James Webber, Wholesale 


Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. 8. d, 8. 
Apne, half-sieve ... 20-46] Peaches, dozen’... 2 0-1 
Filberts, 100 1b. ...80 O- .... | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 2 
Grapes, per lb. ... 0 6- 2 0; Plums, half-sieve .., 
Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0} —St. Michael. each 
Melons, each + 10-30 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. 

Artichokes, p. doz..,. 4 0- ... 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4- ... punnet... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0} Onions, per bunch ,,, 0 5- ... 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 + | Parsley, per bunch... 0 
Caulifiowers, each ,., 0 . | Potatos, percwt. ... 4 
Celery, per bundle.., 1 » kidney, perewt. 4 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 Shallots, perlb. ... 0 
Endive, per dozen ... 3 ... | Spinach, per bushel... 3 
Green Mint, bunch... A ... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 0 
0 


Herbs, per bunch ... .» | Turnips, per bunch, 
oo new 4 we O or 


Vegt. Marrows, each 0 2- |., 


ow 
on 


FRETTOPT 


Leeks, per bunch ... 

Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... 

Mushrooms, punnet 1 0- 2 0 

PoraTos,—Jersey trade finished ; English Myatt’s, 2s. ; Beauty 
of Hebron, 2s. te 2s. 3d.; and Regents, 2s. per bushel. 


r 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
Asters, perdozen ... 30-60 ous, each ,,, «. 20-10 0 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 3060 
Calceolarias, dozen 3 U- 6 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 2 6- 4 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Coleus, dozen . 2 0- 4 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Dracena terminalis, Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-12 0 
per dozen ... ..30 0-60 0} — scarlet,dozen ... 3 0-60 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Rhodanthe, perdoz... 4 0- 6 0 

Euonymus, in var., Scented Geranium, 
per dozen ... +. 6 0-18 0 per dozen ... -30-60 
Evergreens, in var., Solanums, dozen » 90-150 
per dozen ... «-» 6 0-24 0 | Verbenas, perdoz. ...40-60 


Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 


Curt FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. | s.d.s.d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 2 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 1 0- 3 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Pansies, 12 bun. 10-20 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 20), — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 2-04 
— dozen bunches... 4 0-6 | Pinks, 12 bun.... 30-60 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, 12 bun. ... 40-60 
12 blooms... ... 0 6— 3 0| Primulas, double, 12 
— dozen bunches... 20-60) sprays’ .. 09-10 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6— 3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun, 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... «. 20-40) — coloured, dozen. 2 0-40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0| — red,perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 06-16) — _,, 12 bunches 2 0-60 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0| — Safrano, dozen... 0 6-09 
Lavender, 12 bun, ... 3 0- 4 6 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 20 40 
Lilium longifiorum, Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 20-40 
12 blooms ... ... 830-50 SweetSultan,l2bun. 2 0- 40 
— lancifolium,12bl. 1 0- 3 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U 4- 0 9 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
SEEDS. 


Lonvon: Sept. 5.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that a fair business has lately been doing in Clover 
and other seeds, with a strong upward tendency in 
values. On account of the continued unfavourable 
weather the prospects for the new crops are ex- 
tremely bad, and in consequence all descriptions are 
held for higher prices. This applies especially to 
red, white, and Alsike Clover seed, and particularly 
to Trefoil. Winter Tares are advancing. There is 
no change in seed Rye. Trifolium keeps steady. 
New blue Peas are now appearing. Feeding Linseed 
is firm. 


CORN. 

Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended September 1: — Wheat, 36s. 4d.; Barley, 
26s, 10d.; Oats, 19s. 9d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887:—Wheat, 29s. 1ld.; Barley, 27s. 5d. ; 
Oats, 15s. 6d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Sprratrietps : September 5—Good supplies of all 
kinds of fruits, fresh vegetables, Potatos, &c. ; demand 
slow, at prices as follows :—Fruit: Damsons, 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per half sieve; Plums, English, 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
do.; foreign do., 2s. to 2s. 6d, per basket ; English 
Green Gages, 6s. 6d. to 7s. per bushel; foreign do., 
2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per half-flat; Pears, 4s. to 5s. per 
bushel; Apples, 3s. 6d. to 5s. do.; do., 2s, to 3s. 
per half-bushel; English Tomatos, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
per peck; foreign do., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per box of 
about 18 lb. Vegetables: Cabbages, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. per tally; Vegetable Marrows, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
do.; Cauliflowers, 2s. 6d. to 6s. do.; Peas, 1s, 6d. to 
1s. 97. per bushel; do., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per sack ; Broad 
Beans, ls. to 1s. 3d. per bushel; do., 2s. to 2s. 3d. 
per sack; Scarlet Runners, ls. to 1s. 6d. per sieve ; 
do., 2s. to 3s. per sack; French Beans, ls. 9d. to 
2s. per sieve; Onions, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per dozen 
bunches; Turnips, ls. 6d. to 2s. do.; Carrots, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. do. ; Beetroots, 2s. 6d. to 3s. do.; Mint, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s, do. ; Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; foreign Onions, 
2s, 3d. to Qs. 6d. per bag of about 110 1b.; frame 
Cucumbers, 1s. 9d. to 3s. per dozen ; common do., 9d. 
to ls, do.; Endive, 1s. 6d.. do.; Cos Lettuce, 6d. to 
8d. per score. 


POTATOS. 

Boroven anp Spiratrietps: Sept. 4. — The 
market is fully supplied, assortment variable, demand 
slow, and prices irregular :—Regents, 55s. to 80s. ; 
Shaws, 50s. to 70s.; Hebrons, 60s. to 85s.; kidneys, 
60s. to 85s.; Early Roses, 40s. to 60s. per ton. 

Sprratriecps: Sept. 5.—Quotations :—Magnums, 
50s. to 60s.; Imperators, 55s. to 60s.; Early Rose, 
50s. to 56s.; Englishkidneys, 60s, to 65s.; do. 
Regents, 60s. to 70s. ; and Beauty of Hebron, 50s. 
to 60s. per ton, 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


EACH TREES for SALE.—Extra size, rang- 
ing from 5 to10 feet high, andas much through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


Setect List FREE a® 
SAMPLE oF Plants 3° 


— USH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 

tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
y per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None penuiye unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignature attached, 

WM. CUTBUSH anpd SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load, (2 tons) 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s, ; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anp CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea; S.W. 


ULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris)—A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 
The only kind to use is ** Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .., 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous .. 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST as per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD ar (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d, per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ° 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... 1s. lb.; 28 lb., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 


AVE HCA 


CHUBB’S “ PERFECT” FER- In BaGs. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for — 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 141b. 281b, 561b. 1 cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra aa Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order, 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E, 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORE, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, EC, - 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 


4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d. each. 

BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 

MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F-R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


(EAN . 
Sold in Packets, 6d. and 1s. each, and in 


SEALED BAGS ONLY, 
7b, 14 1b. 28 1b. 56 lb. 1 cwt. 


2/6 4/6 7/6 12/6 20/= 
CLAY & LEVESLEY, 
TEMPLE MILL LANE, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


C. & L. alsosupply Crushed Bones, Bone Dust, Peruvian Guano, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, and Nitrate of Soda, inbest qualitiesonly. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & EOQMOMMGAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


“Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 


Reduced Price 1/6 per lb.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, Slbs.13/-, 10 lbs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Kmproved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 6/- PER BUS. 


t3- Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post ee on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER: 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—‘‘I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


UE bp hd 
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Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


ATUeveT STEEN OZTId ISL CATA 


‘MOTIT}edu10D edo UT pepreAe 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We only do one class of work, 


and that THE VERY BEST. 


Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 


from the smallest to the largest. 
in all cases. 
Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. 


Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 
ustomers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 2% yards by 3 yards, 


5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woyen and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Insts, post-free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


‘er doz 
CAMBRIG Children’s. co MATGHLESS 
adies’ ... ... 2s. 43d. 
Gent’s wo. 3S. 6d. 
Pero SHIRTS 
Dp 0 6 K F Hemstitched :— : 
ede eae res ee Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


BELFAST. 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen: 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M. the Queen and H.I.M. 
the Empress of Germany, 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 

BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 80 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Freeonrail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. 3-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. [25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 32 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb.; 
28 Ib. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


( : ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces|as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( SIS TECOLES TONS keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ound. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 


J BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, @.0. 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 


ROOK 
ws PRY 8 feet by 3 feet oe Pa each ; 
pK ONOVOOM cot be B teehee een 
BAGG SEER BSE cs Be eae 
DOQOOO Made any size to order at 


following prices :— 
2 in. 14 in. mesh, 


3 in. H 
33d. 4d. 4id. per foot super. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 


4in. 
2d. 3d. 


200 feet boxes. 
lash Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
$4, St. John Street, West Smithfield, Boul, E.C. 


Stock List and Prices on oP lication. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Staine $ Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-watTER, Lonpon.” 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT (o. 090, 1888 HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MAREET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator, It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES. CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. 


Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


EwOUSS We RIOR EN 8s ON, 
Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
a advantages secured by the use of our 
MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 
mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 
delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.c, 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C, 


pooinsen. ||: ES 
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— SSS SSS” 
4in, Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


al. ale 
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SILVESTER'S sara TRENTHAM BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Hie EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 

lied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PI PES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 

F, SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Full Particulars on application, 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


HALLIDAY anv _ OO. desire to 
e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 
Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s.d. 


2light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet A 310 0 
3-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Page a) 8 6 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & COQ., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London oa Mr. H. SKELTON, See &e., 
2, Holloway Road, 


CHEAP GLASS. 


12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt. ; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price List on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP Woop COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C 


GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 15 oz. 


12s. per 100 feet 21 0z. ... 
Putty, 6s, 6d. per cwt.; 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt. ; 


BYESTABLISHED A.D. 1818. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
55, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
= application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom, 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Tllustrated Tiats Free. 


SP HIN € FER Gre 


GARDEN HOSE. 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840, Its lasting 
quulities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.C.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 
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ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 


Have attracted 


for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH snp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 

Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons. 
Every Cask bears the above 


CA UTLT O IN, —Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations, 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


BOULTON & PAUL 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


=== —— Ze 

are £3 each, carriage paid. 

Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGHTS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR 


NORTONS 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION %< 
See Testimonial, selected from hundreds:— 

CROYDON, 188s. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“$F. WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is, 14d., 2s, od. and 11s. 


INDIGESTION. 


MARK, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Chrysanthemums, 
This being a critical time in the growth of Chrysanthemums, 
Cultivators should study i y 
OLYNEUX’S BOOK on Growing this 


Plant, which contains the necessary information by 
which success can be achieved. 
Price, ls. ; Post-free, 1s. 2d. 
From the AUTHOR, Swanmore Park Gardens, Waltham; or 
from the PUBLISHER, 271, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. C. Sawynr, for the past four and a half 
years Foreman at Cricket St. Thomas, Chard, 
Somerset, has been engaged as Gardener to the 
Marquis of Hmrrrorp, Ragley Hall, Alcester, 
Warwick. 


Mr. W. Carrmns, late Gardener and Steward to 
Mrs. Brewry Willow Park, Booterstown, Co. 
Dublin, has been appointed Gardener and 
Steward, to R. Tunstan Moors, Esq., Stidalt, 
Balbriggan. 


PAEDNERSHTE. REQUIRED by a Genitle- 

man in Cut Flower Nursery. Capital at disposal, £1500 
to £2500.—Send particulars to H. C., care of PROTHEROE 
AND MORRIS, 67, and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Roses, Market Work, Cut Flowers, &c. 
ANTED, a MANAGER, Inside and Out, 


to take charge of everything. Wages paid not a 
consideration. None but first-class men treated with.—Apply 
A. A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. i 


VWs aE) a thorough GARDENER, as 


First,, where two are kept. Married. Lodge found. 
Wife willing to assist in house if needed. Must be accustomed 
to Peaches and Grapes under glass; but chiefly Outdoor Work. 
—Write, stating wages, age, length of character, and full par- 
ticulars, to G., Castle Wood, Shooters Hill, Kent. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER, thoroughly experienced. Shrubs, Flowers, 

Vegetables, Lawns, and Small Greenhouse.— CONEYHILL, 
Fox Grove Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


ANTED, a2 SECOND GARDENER, not 


under 22, for General Work under Glass and Outside. 
He must understand Orchids, and be well recommended.— 
State age, wages, and full particulars to H., The Castle, 
Wallingford. 


ANTED, a thorough professional ROSH 

GROWER and PROPAGATOR, in all its branches.— 

Reply by letter in first instance to J. GURNEY, 6, Burdett 
Buildings, Westminster Road, S.E. 


WANTED, a young MAN, to take charge 


of a Small Nursery. Must be well up in Raising 
Ferns from seed, and the Propagating of Spring Bedding.— 
Stage age. experience, and wages expected, by letter only, to 
A. C., 9, Burleigh Street, Coyent Garden, W.C. 


VV STE for a Country Nursery (Notts), 
TWO MEN who have worked in London Market 
Nurseries; one must be capable of taking Foreman’s place. 
Good wages for suitable men.—Apply personally at 
R. BULLEN’s Nursery, Woodlands, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
on Saturday, September 15, between 2°30 and 5:30 p.m. 


‘WANTED, AT ONCE, a young MAN, for 

the Houses, in a Market Nursery. Must be quick at 
Potting, Watering, &c. Wages 18s. per week.—Apply, with 
references, age, &c., to JAMES WINGFIELD, Widmore Hill 
Nursery, Bromley, Kent. 


ANTED, for a German Seed and Nursery 

House, a young German, for ENGLISH CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. — Apply, by letter, to C. H., Klein’s Hotel, 38, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. 


ANTED, DECORA TOR.—Must be well up 


in House and Table Decorating, able to Arrange 
Flowers with taste and make Bouquets, Sprays for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. None need apply without haying a thorough 
practical knowledge of the work. Wages, 18s. per week, with 
bothy.—T. WHILLANS, Blenheim, Woodstock, 


Seed Trade, 
ANTED, a JUNIOR COUNTER HAND 
with a good knowledge of the business, Must be 
active and of good address,—State age, salary, and all 
particulars, A. B. C., Gardener's Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Y OUTH REQUIRED, for Shop and Office 
Work.—State age and salary, with references, to DICK 
RADCLYFFE (Limited), 128 and 129, High Holborn, W.C. 
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WANT PLACES. 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 
e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities will be made.—Holloway, N. : 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are in a position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 
of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 
On receipt of full particulars we willrecommend a suitable 
Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD sanD SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh.  ~ 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 


—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, - 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. % 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. , 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 
OTICH.--WANT PLACES.—STEPHEN 
CASTLE has on his List several good Men to recom- 
mend as HEAD GARDENERS, one as Single-handed ;: also a 
thorough good Foreman, and a Youth of 17, who has been he.e 
three years. All are personally well known to me.—West 
Lynn, Norfolk. 


(GENS Gals (Hzap).— Thoroughly under- 


stands his profession. Management of Park and Plant- 
ing. Ten years’ good character from present employer.— 
Messrs, DANTELS BROS., Norwich. 


( : ARDENER (HxEaAp); age 29.—Mr. Smareson, 
Gardener and Wood Agent to Lord Wharncliffe, Wortley 
Hall, Sheffield, can recommend a first-class man as above; 
understands Gardening in its highest branches; Management: 
of Woods, and Market Gardening. Other references furnished. 


(GEE (Heap); age 30,—A GENTLE- 


MAN wishes to recommend his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the same. Could Manage Land 
and Stock if required. —T. FORD, 5, Staten Gardens, 
Twickenham. Z 


\ ARDENER (Hap); age 34.—S, Pravz, for 
seven years Head Gardener to Mrs. Anderson, Waverley 
Abbey, Farnham, desires re-eengagement. Twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience, in first-class places. Mrs. Anderson will be 
pleased to answer inquiries as to character, abilities, &c.— 
Upper Shorne, Gravesend. 


(GAEDE (HAD), where four or five are 


kept.—Age 29, single; understands Gardening in all 
branches. First-class character. Twelye years’ experience, 
six as Foreman. Three years in prsent situation.— 
R. EVANS, Officers’ Quarters, Hyde Road, West Gorton, 
Manchester. 


YARDENER (Huan); age 32.—W. 1. 

ScaRrH, Raby Castle, Darlington, Durham, will be glad 

to recommend James Tullett to any Lady or Gentleman re- 

quiring a thoroughly practical good Gardener. First-class 

Fruit, Vegetable and Plant Grower. Sixteen years’ good 

experience. Seven years General Foreman at Raby.—JAMES 
TULLETT, Raby Gardens, Darlington, Durham. . 


(GES DEN (Heap).—Age 28; seventeen 


years’ experience in some of the best places in 
England, including Burghley, Linton Park, Eden Hall, 
Cassiobury Park, and Lythe Hill, at all of which he has filled 
the post of Foreman. At present Head Gardener to T. D. 
Galpin, Esq. The Advertiser can be highly recommended from 
all the Gardeners at above places; his present master will also 
give him a good recommendation.—Application to be made to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. i 


(GNEDENES (HEAD, or Heap Worxrne).— 


J. PHILLIPS, 8, Greenfield Place, Llanelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, desires immediate engagement. Unsurpassable testi- 
monials as to ability. Late Superintendent of Public Gardens. 
No objection to Ireland. 


Ge (Hrap Worxkina). — Age 86, 


married; eighteen years’ practical experience in all 
branches. Excellent character and references from good 
establishments.—J. HARRIS, Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 


a 
ARDENER (Hrap Worxine).—Age 39, 
married, one daughter (age 12); twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience. Good all round. Character and testimonials|— 
C, C., Hillfarrance, Taunton. WwW 


( SME TIE Ee (H=apd Worxina).—Age 30, 

married, when suited; fourteen years’ practical expe- 
rience in all branches. Eight years as Foreman in last 
situation. Excellent character.—W. STEVENS, Heal’s Villa, 
Northam, North Devon, 
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‘SERS (Hrap Wor«ine); age 35, 


married.—A GENTLEMAN is desirous to recommend his 
Gardener, who has been with him two years. Thoroughly 
practical, steady, and trustworthy.—C, COTTON, Gardener to 
A. Westrup, Esq., Red Hill, Surrey, 


eee (Heap WorxkING); age 28,.— 


W. BEsWICK, Besborough Court, Cork, can highly re- 
commend his Foreman, Alfred Kember, who has been with him 
three years, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a capable 
and painstaking man. 


Ee (Hzap Worx1na).— Age 40, 


married, two children; thoroughly practical in all 
branches; also Land and Stock if required. Three and a half 
years’ excellent character.—W. TURNER, Longley’s Cottages, 
Turner’s Hill, Sussex. 


aS (Heap Worx1nG, where one or 


more are kept), or good SINGLE-HANDED.— Age 28, 
married, no family; abstainer. Thirteen years’ experience in 
Vines, Early and Late Forcing, Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
Three and a half years’ previous, and a present character,— 
R. W., 104, Highgate Road, N.W. 


ARDENER (Heap, or good SrInGiz- 

HANDED).—Has been in business as a Nurseryman, 

Well up in all branches. Good references.—B. E., 59, Thurlow 
Hill, West Dulwich, S.E. 


eee NER (Heap), or GARDENER and 


FORESTER.—Age 38, married; twenty-four years’ prac- 
tical experience in first-class establishments, thirteen and a 
half as Head. Good references as to character and ability from 
present and previous employers.— J, McNAIR, Ilam Hall 
Gardens, Ashbourne. 


ARDENER, to live in bothy.—Age 19; 
three and a half years in present situation.— R. CAD- 
WALLADER, Astley Abbotts Gardens, Bridgnorth, Salop. 


Ee (good SINGLE-HANDED), or 


otherwise.—Age 32, married, no family; good expe- 
rience in all branches. Would not object to manage Land. 
Well recommended.—GARDENER, Cefn Ila, Usk, Monmouth. 


ER ae (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 


one or two are kept.—Age 24, single; thoroughly 
understands Vines, Peaches, Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Early and Late Forcing, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. Seven years’ good character. Total 
abstainer,—Address by letter, stating full particulars, to W. F. 
WIGMORE, Cannon Hill, Braywick, Maidenhead, Berks. 


( ; ARDENER (UnpEr).—Single; used to In 
and Outdoor Work. Good character and reference as to 

work. Distance no object.—Particulars to A. B., Gard:ners’ 

Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROPAGATOR and GROWER of Roses, 
Fruit, and General Market Stuff. Twenty-five years’ 
experience. Could take Charge of a branch.—A. B., Mr. 
Birch, Norwood Green, Southall, Middlesex. 


(GARDEN ER (UnvER).— Age 22; 


22; nine 
years’ experience, Inside and Out. Excellent cha- 
racter from present and previous employers.—A. B., Milford 


House, Castle Street, Salisbury. 


( - ARDENER (Unprr).—Age 24, single; 

well-up in Kitchen Garden and Outdoor Work, Willing 
and obliging. Good character.—J, GOULD, Beanlien Gardens, 
South Norwood Hill, S.E. 


ARDENER (UnpeER); age 18.—A GENTLE- 


MAN wishes to find a situation for a young man as above. 
Gardener can most highly recommend him in every way. Has 
been in his service eighteen months, and leaving through no 
fault.—J. H., Whitegates, Frimley, Surrey. 


To Nurserymen, 


OREMAN, or MANAGER of the Outdoor 

Department.—Age 36; thorough practical. Has been 

Foreman in last situation for twelve years.—192, Burnt Ash 
Hill, Lee, Kent. 


OREMAN.—Age 32, single; fifteen years’ 
experience in all branches. Bothy preferred. — W. 
WHEELER, 3, The Nursery, George Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


FOBEMAN, in the Houses.—Age 23; ten 
years’ experience. Has obtained a thorough method of 
Plant and Fruit Culture. Good testimonials as to personal 
character and ability. —H. BAZELEY, Pinkneys Green, 
Maidenhead. ‘ 


eT in a good establishment; age 27. 

—F. W. RUSSELL, Gardener to E. T. Doxat, Esq., Wood 
Green Park, Cheshunt, would be pleased to recommend to any 
Gardener a thorough trustworthy young man as above, First- 
class testimonials.—For full particulars please address as above. 


OBEMAN, under Glass, in a good establish- 
ment.—Age 27; twelve years’ experience t Tring Park, 
Norris Green, and other good establishments, Two and a half 
years in last situation. Good references.—J. GARDNER, 
6, Cobden Road, Enmore Park, South Norwood, S.E. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a _ good 
establishment.—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in 
Vines, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, and Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants. Excellent character.—G. LILLEY, The Gardens, 
Campsall Hull, Doncaster. 


( : ARDENER (good SrINGLE-HANDED, or 

SECOND).—Age 24, single; nine years’ experience in the 
general work Inside and Out.—H. REDDEN, Over Whitacre, 
near Birminghar, 


( } ARDENER (SinGLE-HANDED, or SECOND).— 

Experienced in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower 
and Kitchen Gardens. Total abstainer. Excellent refer- 
ences.—K., 12, Ross Villas, Richmond, S.W. 


( i ARDENER (Srconp, or SINGLE-HANDED),— 

Age 26; eight years’ experience Inside and Out. Good 
character from present place,— W. S., Mr. H. Burke, Sunning- 
hill, Ascot, Berks. 


( ; ARDENER (SEconp, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 
Age 28, single; twelve years’ experience. Vines, Cu- 

cumbers, Melons, Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Good refer- 

ence.—H. NIGHTINGALE, Church Hill, Pyrford, Woking. 


ARDENER (Srconp).—Age 25, single; un- 

derstands Stove and Greenhouse Plants, and Kitchen 

Garden, Eleven years’ experience. Highest references,— 
R. LEADBEATER, Church Lane, Chapeltown, Leeds. 


ARDENER (Sxconp), where four or more 

are kept.—Age 24, single; good knowledge of Inside 

and Out. Steady, willing, and obliging. Good character, 

State wages.—J. M., Broghill Gardens, 82, Mary's Road, 
Wimbledon. 


ARDENER (UnpER, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 
Age 25; no objection to a Pony. Four years’ expe- 
rience.—T. G., M. J. Bishop, Affpiddle, Dorchester. 


( j ARDENER (UNDER, or SINGLE-HANDED),— 

Six years’ experience, Inside and Out. Highest 
references from present and previous employers. The county 
of Dorset preferred.—J. MERCER, Portmore Lodge, Weymouth. 


ee eS (UnpER, or SINGLE-HANDED), 


in Nursery or Florist’s.—Good character; steady and 
sober. Willing to make himself useful.—J. H., 15, Wellesley 
Road, Leytonstone, E, 


( UBER (UnpvrER).—Age 21; seven and 
a half years’ experience Inside and Out.—G. H., The 
Gardens, Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex. 


OREMAN, PROPAGATOR, and GROWER. 
—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in turning out large 
quantities and creditable stuff—Bouvardias, Cyclamens, 
Pelargoniums, Solanums, Fuchsias, Chrysantheumums, Pri- 
mulas, Hydrangeas, Ferns, Bedding Stuff, Forced Plants and 
Flowers of all kinds, Cucumbers, &c. Good packer. Best 
references.—LAMBERT, 47, Neville Road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 


To Nurserymen. 
poy (GENERAL) and PROPAGATOR, 


—Advertiser, who has filled the above capacity, is open 
to engagement; well up in Fruits, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Conifer, Clematis, and general routine of the Nursery Trade. 
Sixteen years’ experience. First-class references.—A. B., Mr, 
Brown, Encombe Lodge, Sandgate, Kent. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Landscape Gardeners. 
Onan (GENERAL).—Age 35, married; 

total abrtainer. Eighteen years’ experience in the various 
branches of the Horticultural Trade. First-class testimonials, 


references, &c. —\HORTUS, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 

Nine years’ experience. Well up in Plant and Fruit 

Cu'ture under Glass, &c. Good testimonials.—F. B., 35, 
Seaton Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN in 

the Houses in a good establishment.—Age 25; good 

character.—G. L., The Gardens, Kempshott Park, near 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 
Age 26; tem years’ experience in Vines, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Tomatos, &c. Good Plant Grower. Good character 
and references, Abstainer.—J. LIDDIARD, Wethersfield, 
Braintree, Essex. 


To the Trade. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR, GROWER, or 


SALESMAN.—Thoroughly conversant in the Propagation 
and Cultivation of Coniferse, Tea Roses, Rhododendrons, Cle- 
matis, Acers, &c., and has had for some vears to Propagate and 
Grow in quantity Hard and Soft-wooded Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants. First-class at Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses, &c.—H. M., 
Messrs. J. Jefferies & Son, The Nurseries, Cirencester. 


(jo SPENER (UnpER),—Age 21; three years 


and three months’ good character. No objection.— 
W. GORRINGE, Sunte, Lindfield, Sussex. 


Se ee Se Eee 
( ee (Unpir).—Age 22; six years’ 
character from a Clergyman, Leaves to improve him- 


self. Several years’ experience.—W ALTER WIN! GATE, Church 
House, Chailey, Lewes, Sussex. 


ee 
( oe ee (UnDER); age 18—A Lapy 

can well recommend a Lad as above. Has been with 
her four years. Willing and obliging. Good references,—H. 
CORPS, Lithanger, Empshott, Petersfield, Hants. 


(AARDENER (UnprEr).—Age 20; a good 
‘ Propagator and Plant Grower. Can be highly recom- 
mended. Private place preferred.—G. K., J, Illman, Nursery- 
man, Lincoln, 


ROPAGATOR, or PROPAGATOR and 

GROWER.—Single; seventeen years’ practical expe- 

rience in all branches of the profession.—BURT, 61, Alfred 
Street, Lincoln. 


To Nurserymen. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 28; 


Plants, Cut Bloom, Ferns, &c., for Market, also General 
Trade Stock. Good knowledge of Herbaceous and Alpines. 
Highest references.—GENERAL, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROPAGATOR and GROWER, in quantity.— 


Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Begonias, Carnations, Chry- 
santhemums, Liliums, Genistas, Dahlias, Geraniums, Ferns, 
Gardenias, Eucharis, Poinsettias, Primulas, Cyclamen, Tea 
Roses, Bedding Plants; efficient in Wreaths, Bouquets, &c.— 
FLORIST, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


PERN GROWER.—Practical; eight years’ 
experience. Three years and a half in last place.— 
W. SMITH, 24, Canning Road, Highbury Vale, N. 


ERN GROWER.—Practical ; ten years’ ex- 


perience in Market Growing. —W. HERBERT, The 
Nursery, Wembley, Harrow. 


ARKET GROWER.—Age 23; Cut Flowers, 


Grapes, Tomatos, &c. GoodPropagator.—W. BARNES, 
The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, or Outside, 


—Age 23; ten years’ experience, Inside and Out.— 
BAKER, 3, Pyrmont Road, Shand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 


OURNEYMAN; age 20.—Mr. J. Tuomas, 

Shardeloes Gardens, Amersham, Bucks, can highly re- 

commend W. Lane as above. Seven years’ good character. 
Leaving through death of employer. 


OURNEYMAN, in a good establishment.— 

Age 23; seven years’ experience in Plant and Fruit 

Houses. Good character. London preferred.—H. OGLE, 
Knotts Green Gardens, Leyton, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 21, 

abstainer.—G. H1LTon, Gardener to Colonel Ainsworthy, 

J.P., Smithills Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, can strongly recom- 

mend a young man for situation as above. Six years’ ex- 
perience. First-rate character. 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden. — 


Age 18; five years’ experience. Can be well recom- 
mended.—J. HUXTER, Braxted Park, Witham, Essex. 


To Gardeners. 
MPROVER, in Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 18; 


good character.—W. HARDY, Whitacre Station, near 
Coleshill, Birmingham, Warwickshire. 


MPROVER, in Private Garden or Nursery.— 
Age 20; can be highly recommended as energetic and 


persevering, &c.—C, LATHAM, Folly House, Darley Abbey, 
near Derby. 


MPROVER, in the Houses (age 18).—Mr. 


BOWELL will be pleased to recommend G. Marlow to any 
Gentleman’s Gardener as above, Has been with him two 
years, was previously three years at F. R. Kinghorn’s, is now 
leaving owing to a reduction in the establishment.— Stawell 
House, Richmond, Surrey. 


Aus NURSERY and MARKET MEN.— 


German, age 27. Good Propagator and Grower of Stove 
and Greenhouse, Soft and Hard-wooded Plants. Particulars 
and References.—H. B., A. Robinson, Seedsman, 8, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


‘TO GENTLEMEN and GARDENERS.— 


A youth (age 16) seeks a situation in a Gentleman’s 
Garden, Tall, active, and well educated. Eighteen months’ 
good training under Glass. Bothy preferred. Good reference 
given, with Premium.—W. B., The Cemetery, Rothesay Road, 
Luton, Beds. 


Wanted to Place 


yb TICE, to complete his 5 years. Two 


and a half served. Wages rise from 9s. 6d, to 15s. per 
week.—W. MOORING, Purton, Wilts. 


RAVELLER.—Mr. G. Wettam, for nearly 


three years representing Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, 
Swanley, Kent, is open for re-engagement in the same capa- 
eity. First-class Private Connection, also Trade.—Full par- 
ticulars by letter. Address, 112, Holloway Head, Birmingham, 


LERK.—Age 26; good Correspondent and 

Accountant. Twelve years’ experience Nursery and Seed 

Trade London and County. Good references.—H., 276, Ful- 
ham Road, London, S.W. 


ee ee (Hxap, or good Seconp).—Age 29; 

thirteen years’ experience in London and Provincial 
Wholesale and Retail Houses. Thorough knowledge of all 
branchesof the Trade. Good references.—H. S., Mr. Menninger, 
11, Endell Street, W.C. 


HOPMAN.—Age 25; eleven years’ experience 
with Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co., Sleaford, who will 
reply to any enquiries.—H. GOULD, Sleaford. 


{ HOPMAN, or Assistant. — Age 22; 

six years’ first-class experience with leading firm in 

Seed and Bulb Trade,—SEEDS, Mrs, Adshead, Galtey Hall, 
near Cheadle, Cheshire, 


To Florists, 
HOPMAN, or Assistant.—Age 22; five 
years’ experience in a good West End establishment, 
Been Manager sixteen months. Good reference.—W. D. ASP- 
LAND, 28, Calnac Street, West Norwood, S.E. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Wrong made Right. 


—Eyvery day that any bodily suffering is permitted to 
continue renders it more certain to become chronic or danger- 
ous. Holloway’s purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills 
are well adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the liver de- 
ranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the brain 
muddled. With this medicine every invalid can cure himself, 
and those who are weak and infirm through imperfect diges- 
tion may make themselves strong and stout by Holloway’s ex- 
cellent Pills. A few doses of them usually mitigate the most 
painful symptoms caused by undigested food, from which they 
thoroughly free the alimentary canal and completely restore 
its natural power and action, 
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Estimates on application for 


CONSERVATORIES, 
PLANT HOUSES, 


VINERIES on F. & P.’s Patent Iron} 
Standards, 


ORCHID HOUSES with Improved 


ittings, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
FRAMES, 
HEATING APPARATUS, &c..,| 


“in any part of the country. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Mr. Jas. Dovetas, Head Gardener to 
Francis Whitbourn, Esq., Great Gearies, 
Iiford, Essex. 


“* STRS, 


“T beg to say that the large range of 
Hothouses you erected and heated here have given 
the greatest satisfaction. There ts not one 
thing, from the largest down to the most minute 
details, that it ts possible to find fault with. 


Although the Houses are exposed to fierce gales, 
not a pane of glass has been broken by winds 
since they were erected. All our visitors remark 


on their light and elegant appearance. 


“ T am, very truly, yours, 
“JAS. DOUGLAS.” 


On Standards. 


UM 


IMPROVED P RTABLE SPAN FRAMES. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST Frames yet introduced. 


The Lights can be set open either for ventilation or watering without the necessity 
of the usual inconvenient and dangerous wood prop, They can be at once removed if it 
is wished to expose the contents of the Frame. 


SPAN. FRAME | 


WITH LANTERN G 
VENTILATOR. i 


Section No. 2. 


SPAN FRAME 


On Iron Standards, 


WITH LANTERN 
VENTILATOR. 


Section No. 1. 


6 ft. wide. | 8 ft. wide. 6 ft. wide. | 8 ft. wide. f 
ft. £ s. d.| £ s. d. eb Cbe| 25 ce Gh. |. 
S50 © O] & 2 Y 410 0 515 0 § 
12.. 8 3-0/1010 0 6 0 0 710 0 § 
16..10 0 0/1215 O i ah© 9 5 O § 
20..12 3 0/1510 O 9 2 0] 1019 0 § 
24..14 6 0/18 3 0 1 00") 132 0g 
28..16 10 0/2017 0 1216 0] 15 5 O § 
32..18 12 0/2310 0 1412 0] 17 8 OF 
36..20 16 0/26 5 0 16/8" (0! | 19020 
40..22 19 0/28 18 0 18 5 0 | 2116 O f 
44..25 2 0)38112 0 20 0 0 | 2319 0 § 
48..27 5 O|}384 7 O 2118 0 | 26 3 0 
52..29 8 01387 0 0 2315 0 | 28 6 O § 


Frames 1/6 per foot less without Ridge Ventilator. f 
Terms :—Wet Cash on delivery. Package free. 
FULL PRICE LISTS on application. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters 
said WILLIAM RIcHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St, Paul’s, Covent Gurden, 


to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published 
in the said County.—SaTurRDAy, September 8, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHn HEYW2OD. 
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WHE GARDENERS’ CHRONI1 CLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PLEADING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT 
will be held on NOVEMBER 15. Schedules of 


97, London Street, Reading. Mr. WM. SMITH, Sec. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL CHRYSAN- 

THEMUM SHOW, Sheffield, NOVEMBER 16 and 17. 

The Show of the Season. Over TWO HUNDRED POUNDS 
in PRIZES. Schedules on application to 


W. K. WOODCOCK, Hon. Sec., 
The Gardens, Oakbrook, Sheffield. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


To the Seed Trade. 
NEY ZEALAND COCKSFOOT 
(DACTYLIS GLOMERATA). 
HORNE. SON, anp BRYANT, 59, Mark Lane, London, E,C., 
are First-hand Sellers of the NewCrop, 14 to 18 Jb. per Bushel. 
Samples and Quotations on application. 


iCKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of l4cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 

a 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO. BUNYARD anp CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1888. 


Azaleas, Camellias, Orchids, Palms, &c. 


UG. VAN GEERT, Continental Nurseries, 
Ghent, Belgium. Special LIST now ready, and will be 
sent post-free on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement on page 289. 


OX’S JUBILEE BEGONIAS.—Thousands 


of outdoor Begonias now in full Flower at Tooting 
Park Nursery (close to Balham Station). The best display in 
the Trade, and cheapest rates. 
JOHN R_ BOX (for ten years J. Laing’s sole partner), 
Tooting, Balham, and Croydon. 


OUVARDIAS.—Special Offer.—Best Market 
sorts, very strong, in 60 pots, 20s. and lis, per 100. 
ADIANTUM CUNEATUM, strong, in 60 pots, 12s. per 100. 
PRIMULA, Double White, 25s. per 100. 
ROBERTS BROS., East Grinstead. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 


Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
CG VUYLSTEKE, Nozseryman, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


PricE Sd. 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. Post FREE, 3d. 


UTTON’S BEDDING HYACINTHS, 

in distinct shades of colour, and to flower simultaneously. 

Perfectly distinct, and unequalled by any other Beddinz 
Hyacinths: vide Testimonials.—For full particulars see 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 


beautifully Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anp SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OUVARDIA, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
supersedes all other scarlet varieties. Strong plants in 
48's, or smaller plants for Parcel Post. Price on application. 
H. B. MAY, Dyson’s Lane Nursery, Upper Edmonton. 


The best Season to Plant 
JRPELWEISS is during September 
October. 
In consequence of having made favourable purchases, 
Iam able to supply strong plants at 
£2 per 1000, and 5s. per 100. 
OTTO WAGNER, Débeln, Germany. 


EACH TREES for SALE.—Extra size, rang- 


ing from 5 to 10 feet high, andas much through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


and 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anp SON’S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


The Early Planting of Daffodils. 
ARTLAND of Cork -is famous for “ well 


matured,” early flowering, well ripened Bulbs. Detailed 
and Descriptive LIST Post-free forwarded to any address, 
in conjunction with his General Bulb CATALOGUE. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old Established General Seed 
Warehouse, 24, Patrick Street, Cork. His original ‘‘ LITTLE 
BOOK OF DAFFODILS,” illustrated by Gertrude Hartland, 
Post-free for 18 stamps. This is the most complete work of 
the sort yet published. The drawings are superb. 


RCHIDS.—Amateurs having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 
W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Offce, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, 100 HUMEA ELEGANS, in 
small pots, or strong Seedlings, unpotted. 
CHAS. KERSHAW, Slead Syke Nurseries, Brighouse. 


W ANTED, OFFERS of VANDA LOWII, 
with size and price, for Cash. 
Address, B. T., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


NV ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, UCovent Garden, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Chuice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—'‘ COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


SG Cee Or 4nd BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FKENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets ani Labels supplied. References given. 


Floral and Fruit Commission Agency. 
CALE is open to RECEIVE CON- 
e SIGNMENTS of choice FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Empties supplied.—10, Burleigh Street, Strand; and Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ACHES, PEACHES, MELONS, &¢.— 

Highest Market Prices guaranteed for really good and 

well-packed fruit of the ahove—HENRY RIDES (late Wise & 
Rides), Fruit and Flower Sa'esman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


s, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 


Palm: 
RANCIS R. RINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
wpe PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. RINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


(GEORGE LEE has some good strong Plants 
of LAXTON’S “ KING OF THE EARLIES” STRAW- 
BERRY, 5s. per 100; good plants, 3s.6d. per 100. Also 
‘“‘COMTE DE BRAZZA” VIOLET, fine for pit or frame work, 
15s. and 20s. per 100.—Clevedon, Aug. 25. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES.— 
Four First-Class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, 
and the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as 
they make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for 
Descriptive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimo- 
nials, to T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


QULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris)— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9,Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


H. LASCELLES anp CQ, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHIZL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, September 1, page 233. 
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SALES sy AUCTION. 


Great Horticultural Sale Week. 
IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
i respectfnlly call attention to their great ANNUAL 
TRADE SALES of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, &c., which will 
take place next week as follows :— 


MONDAY, Sept. 17.—At, the DYSON’S LANE, NURSERY, 
UPPER EDMONTON, by order of Mr. H. B. May. 


» 1 DUTCH BULBS, at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


TUESDAY, Sept. 18.—At the BURNT ASH LANE “NUR- 
SERIES, LEE, S:E., by order of Messrs. B. 
Maller & Sons, Fates ey en oe 5 3 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19.—At the LEA BRIDGE NURSERIES, — 


LEYTON, E., by order of Mr. John Fraser.’ 


THURSDAY, Sept. 20.—At he BRIMSDOWN NURSERY, 
ENFIELD HIGHWAY, by order of Mr. John 
Maller. : z 


.» »» DUTCH BULBS, at Protheroe Morris’ Rooms. — 


FRIDAY, Sept. 21.—At the LONGLANDS NURSERY, -SID- 
CUP, by order of Messrs. Gregory & Evans. 


» >, TKADE SALE of ORCHIDS, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms, 


SATURDAY, Sept. 22.—DUTCH BULBS, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms, 


Catalogues forwarded free by post on application to the 
Auctioneers, 67, and 68, Cheapside, London, B.C. 


Dutch Bulbs. Taare 


Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. — ~ — Den We Epertre 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Upper Edmonton. 
About 3 minutes’ walk from Angel Road, and 8 minutes’ walk 
from Silver Street Stations, G.E.R. 
THIRD ANNUAL SALE, 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. H. B. May to SELL by AUCTION, on 

the Premises, the Dyson’s Lane Nurseries, Upper Edmonton, 

on MONDAY, September 17, at 12 o’Clock punctually, in con- 

sequence of the large number of lots, about-40,000 STOVE and 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS, remarkably well grown and in the 
best possible condition, comprising :— 

20,000 FERNS, including Adiantum cuneatum, Lomaria 
gibba, the most useful ‘sorts of Pteris, Adiantum elegans (a 
useful variety for cutting), and many rare and choice sorts, 

10,000 TREE CARNATIONS, including Mdlle. Carle, A. 
Alegatierre, Dr. Raymond, Andalusia, Pride of Penshurst, 
Lucifer, and all the best sorts. 

CRIMSON CLOVES, CARNATION Mrs. REYNOLDS 
HOLE, &c. 

TEA ROSES—extra strong-Maréchal Niel and Gloire de 
Dijon, with growths from 15 to 18 feet long; The Bride Mew 
(white), and other good sorts. 

A splendid lot of AMPELOPSIS, CLEMATIS, IVIES, &c. 

AZALEAS, white, large plants for cutting from; English- 
grown CAMELLIAS, tull of bloom-buds; BOUVARDIAS, 
including the new beautiful scarlet President Cleveland; 
Double White PRIMULAS, CYCLAMEN, EUCHARIS AMA- 
ZONICA, &c. 

CROTONS, a splendid lot of beautifully coloured sorts; 
FICUS ELASTICA, ARALIA SIEBOLDII, &c. 

Many thousands of small HEATHS, GENISTAS, &e. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C,; and Leyton- 
stone, E. 


Lee, Kent, §.E. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, to commence punctually at 
11 o’Clock, in consequence of the large number of lots. 
NV ESSRS. PROTHEROEH anp MORRIS are 
i instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Son, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., adjoining the Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
September 18, at 11 o’Clock punctually, without reserve, 


25,000 Winter-blooming HEATHS, beautifully grown, and 
remarkably well set with bloom buds, including :— 


15,000 Erica hyemalis Alsophilla australis, in 
5,000 ,, gracilis 24 aud 16-pots 
Large quantities of Melan-|} 500 Epacris, well grown. 
thera, ventricosa, per- Boronia megastigma 
spicua, erecta, Caven- | Quantity of extra strong Maré- 
dishii, Caffra, and chal Niel and other 
other kinds Tea Roses 2 
15,000 Small E. hyemalis and | 4,000 Grevillea robusta 
5,000 Small E. gracilis, for _ Palms 
growing on Ficus elastica 
8,000 Solanum’ capsicastrum, Greenhouse Passion- 
in berry flowers 
6,009 Bouvardias, single and Poinsettias 
double Ampelopsis Veitchii 
2,000 Genistas, very fine Stephanotis 
Cyclamen persicum Plumbago capensis flore 
2,000 Adiantum cuneatum alba 
3,000 Lomaria gibba, true, 500 Clematis Jackmanni 
compact variety, and Beautifully Coloured 


other Ferns Crotons, &c. 

May be viewed. cereiogacs may be had on the Premises, 
or of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—Messrs. P. & M. desire to call-the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to the Stock to be offered as above. The 
Plants are remarkably well grown, fit for immediate Sale, and 
the whole will be found in an equally good condition as former 
years, 


1000 Lapageria rosea superba 
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: Lea Bridge Road, E. 
ANNUAL UNRESERVED SALE of fine Winter-flowering 
HEATHS, &c. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
J instructed by Mr. John Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E. (close to the Hoe Street Station, Great Eastern 
Railway) on WEDNESDAY, September 19, at 11 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, in consequence of the large number of lots, A large 
quantity of WINTER FLOWERING and OTHER PLANTS, 
including :— 
12,000 Erica hyemalis 
3000 Tree Carnations 
4000 Erica gracilis 6000 Clematis Jackmanii and 
2000 Ampelopsis Veitchii other best named sorts 
4000 fine named Hollyhocks | 5000 Bouvardias, including a 
from seed ; lot of ‘* President Cleve- 
land” i: : 
6000 Cyclamen persicum (Fra- |°5000 Solanums oe 
‘ ser’s Superb strain)’ ~~ | 1000 Clematis indivisa lobata 
and a great number of Araucaria excelsa; Epacris, Passion- 


2000 Maréchal Niel and other 
Roses 


alba from seed, and other plants: 


flowers, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, varigated Ivies, Lapageria 


The whole of the-Stock is in the best condition, and ready - 


for immediate Sale. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises; and of 
the Auctioneers, 67- and 68, Cheapside,London, E.:C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 


Enfield Highway, N. 
The Brimsdown Nursery, adjoining Brimsdown Station, Great 
Eastern Railway. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL TRADE SALE. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. John Maller to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, The Brimsdown Nursery, Enfield Highway, 
N., on THURSDAY, September 20, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the unusually large number of lots, without 
Reserve, upwards of 1200 lots of remarkably well-grown STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, mostly in 48-pots, and fit for 

immediate Sale, consisting of :— 


15,000 win ter- blooming | 1,000 double white Primulas 


Heaths, including |1,000Stove and Greenhouse 
hyemalis, __ gracilis, Climbers 
Caffra, Wilmorea, Dipladenias, of sorts 
&c., and extra large Allamandas 
E. Cayendishii Bougainvilleas 
5,000 Solanums, exception- Stephanotis 
ally well grown Tacsonias 
5,000 Ferns, Adiantums, | 1,000 Passifloras and Ampe- 
Pteris, &c. lopsis Veitchii 
3,000 Tree Carnations, lead- Crotons and Dracsenas, 
ing varieties beautifully coloured 
500 Epacris, sorts 1,000 Palms, Ficus, Grevil- 
5,000 Bouvardias leas, &c. 
3,000 Genistas Large Azaleas for cut- 
1,000 Geraniums, Improved ting 
Queen of Whites, &c. 


Many thousands of small Ericas, Genistas, Ferns, &c.; large 
quant:ties of Acacias, Gardenias, Euphorbia jacquiniflora, 
Chrysanthemums, Foinsettias, Euonymus ovatus aureus, in 
stores, &c., suitable for the Trade, and other extensive buyers. 

May be seen any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises, or at the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to this GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE, 
which has hitherto taken place at the Brunswick Nursery, 
Tottenham; but, in consequence of the Lease of that Nursery 
haying nearly expired, the Sale this year, and io future, will 
take place as above, adjoining the Brimsdown Station, G.E.R. 
The whole of the Stock is in first-rate condition, the Ericas 
being especially well set for flower, and the Solanums unusually 
well berried. There will also be this season a Sale at The 
BRUNSWICK NURSERY, Tottenham, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27, of which a separate Advertisement will appear. 


Sidcup, Kent, S.E. 

About ten minutes’ walk trom New Eltham Station, S.E-R. 
GREAT ANNUAL TRADE SALE of WINTER-BLOOMING 
HEATHS, &c. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. Gregory & Evans to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Longlands Nursery, Sidcup, 
S.E., on FRIDAY, September 21, at 11 o’Clock precisely, in 
consequence of the large number of lots, without reserve, an 
enormous quantity of unusually well-grown WINTER- 
BLOOMING HEATHS and other PLANTS, consisting of— 
30,000 Erica hyemalis 5,000 Erica gracilis 


1,000 ,, Caffra 1,000 mixed vyarieties of 
3,000 ,, Cavendishii Ericas 
3,000  ,, coccinea minor 3,000 Erica magnifica 


All in 40 and 48-pots. 
10,000 Solanum, well berried 
1,000 Double Primulas 
1,000 Poinsettias 
12,000 Roses, grown especially |_ 
for the Sale, including 
some of the best lead- 
ing sorts for pot cul- 
ture 


5,000 Genistas 
10,000 Bouvardias of sorts 
6,000 Cyclamen, bestmarket 
strain 
5,000 Adiantum cuneatum 
1,000 Ivies of sorts 
10,000 small Ferns for grow- 
ing on 


The whole stock will be found up to the quality of previous 


years. 


May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C,, and Ley- 


tonstone, E. 
Friday 


Next. 


ESTABLISHED, SEMI-ESTABLISHED and IMPORTED 
‘ ORCHIDS. 
Unreserved SALE, in lots to suit the Trade and large 

and small buyers, a 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, 
September 21, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, an unusually 


fine lot of Established, Semi-established, 


and Imported 


ORCHIDS, in lots to suit the Tradeand large and small buyers. 
The Sale will comprise the following :— 
ANGRAECUM SESQUIPEDALE, 100 splendid plants; and 
10 specimen GRAMMATOPHYLLUM ELLISII. 
50 Plants of CATTLEYA BOWRINGIANA, fine plants, each 


with two or three flower-spikes. 


Continued on next column, 
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Continued from previous column. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDR of the best type, and O. 
GRANDB, about150 lots, from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co 
, LZELIA GOULDIANA, 5 cases of this very fine new LZ®LIA, 
just received direct from Mr: Rechacekie. ‘ 
Also a large assortment of various Established ORCHIDS. 
The whole for Sale without reserve. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Tuesday, September 25. (© 52) } 
ORCHIDS _IN FLOWER. a4 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS 

desire to announce that their NEXT-SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS in FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE of ENDRIES AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE. aie F 

Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham. 
IMPORTAN UNRESERVED TRADE SALE of WINTER 
FLOWERING HEATHS and GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
oP instructed by Mr. John Maller, to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham (close to 
White Hart- Lane Station, Great Eastern Railway), on 
THURSDAY, September 27, at-12 o’Clock punctually, without 
reserve, the following remarkably well grown STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS :— 
5000 Heaths, including Hye- 

malis, gracilis, Wimore- 


ana, &c. 
1000 Genista fragrans 


tum, lLomaria gibba, 
Pteris argyrea, cretica, 
tremula, and others 

200 Ficus elasticus in 48 and 


1000 Chrysanthemums in pots, 32-pots 
choice varieties Solanum capsicastrum, well 
1000 Bouvardias of sorts berried 


3000 Ferns, Adiantum cunea-| Small Heaths and Genistas 

Large CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS for cutting; GERANIUM, 
Improved Queen of Whites, in flower; NEW LANTANAS, 
COLEUS, &c. : e 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 

N.B. The whole of the Stock is in first-rate condition, the 
ERICAS being especially well-set for flower, and an inspection 
is respectfully invited. The Nurseries are close to the White 
Hart Lane Station, Great Eastern Railway. Trains from 
Liverpool Street every half hour. ae J 


Kingston-on-Thames, 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the GREENHOUSE, 


ORCHID BASKETS, &ec. . 


STOVE, and other PLANTS, a choice COLLECTION of — 


ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, large CAMELLIAS, UTEN- 
SILS-in-TRADE, &c., without reserve. 
SALE, OCTOBER 1, and two following days, instead of 
September 25 and 26, as previously advertised. P 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 
(having sold the Freehold Estate), are instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Kingston Nursery, 


Kingston-on-Thames, close to the Kingston Railway Station, 


on MONDAY, October 1, and two following days, without 
reserve, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, the whole of the 
well-grown GREENHOUSE and STOVE PLANTS, including 


some thousands of .Ferns, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 1000 Pot ~ 


Roses, 200 large Double White and other Camellias, from 2 to 
12 feet, particularly worthy the notice of the Trade; Azalea 


indica, a large and choice assortment of ESTABLISHED: 


ORCHIDS, comprising Cattleyas, Vandas, Saccolabiums, 
AGrides, and Odontoglossums, principally O. Alexandre, also 
the LIVE and DEAD STOCK, consisting of 4 Horses, 5 Cows, 
2 Exhibition Plant Vans, Utensils-in-Trade, and numerous 
other effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
may be had on the Premises; at the various Branch Nurseries, 
Norbiton and Long Ditton; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., 
Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 

N.B,—The whole of the Valuable Nursery Stock now grow- 
ing on the Branch Nurseries, will be lotted to suit Large and 
Small Purchasers, and Sold without reserve, on the respective 
Premises, OCTOBER 15 and following days, in the meantime 
anyone desirous of haying either of the productive Nurseries 
transferred may arrange to do so with the Auctioneers, which 
would afford them the opportunity of purchasing only what 
Stock they require at unreserved Auction Prices. 


Birmingham, 
VERTEGANS’ NURSERIES, { 
IMPORTANT SALE of one of the most valuable NURSERY, 
SEED, and FLORISI’S BUSINESSES in the Provinces, 
Established upwards of Thirty years. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, of 


London, ‘in conjunction with Mr. W. C. B. Cave, of 
Birmingham, are fayoured with instructions from the sole pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. H. Vertegans (who is retiring from the busi- 
ness), to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Nurseries, 
Harborne Road, Edgbaston, on TUESDAY, the 9th day of 
October next, at 2 o’Clock punctually, the various NUR- 
SERIES, DWELLINGS, &c., in lots, as under, and including the 
Leases, Stock, Goodwill, and Possession, as going concerns :— 

Lot 1.—The ROYAL NURSERIES, RESIDENCE, and COT 
TAGE (Hans Niemand & Co.), Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 

Lot 2.—The METCHLEY PARK NURSERY and COTTAGE, 
Edgbaston. 

Tot 3.—The SHELLEY NURSERIES and TWO COTTAGES, 
Great Malvern. 

Lot 4.—The RICHMOND HILL NURSERY, Edgbaston. 

Lot 5.—The CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES and RESIDENCE, 
Edgbaston, and the BIRMINGHAM MARKET HALL 
BUSINESS. 

Plans and particulars may be had at the several Nurseries ; 
also from Messrs. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS, Auctioneers, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C.; and from Mr. W. C. B. 
CAVE, of Birmingham. 


The Nurseries, Milford, Surrey. 
PRELIMINARY NOLICE of FOUR DAYS’ SALE. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 
are instructed by Mr. Maurice Young to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises as above, on OCTOBER 10, and 
three following days, first-class NURSERY STOCK, com- 


prising Evergreens in variety, Conifers, Standard Flowering ~ 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, large deciduous Ornamental Trees, 


transplanted Forest Trees, Thorns or Quicks for hedges, choice: 
named Rhododendrons, Rhododendron ponticum, Roses, &c, 
Further particulars in future Advertisements, 
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_Sales_by Sample. 
IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their SALES by SAMPLE of 
NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, October 9, and be continued every 
alternate Tuesday. 
Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Sunbury, Middlesex. Preliminary Notice. 
VALUABLE LEASEHOLD NURSERY. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions from the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, the 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s 
Nursery, Sunbury, comprising 17 Acres of very productive 
Land, Brick-built Residence, 21 Greenhouses, 2 miles of Hot- 
water Piping, numerous Pits, Stabling, and other Trade Build- 
ings. The Estate possesses extensive frontages to the public 
roads, and these frontages could be utilised for building pur- 
poses, without interfering in any way with the carrying on of 
the present Nursery and Florist’s Business. 


Particulars and Plans can be had on the Premises, and of the 
N.B.—The Extensive STOCK of STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS and OUTDOOR NURSERY STOCK will be SOLD by 
October 29 and 39. 
Preliminary Notice. 
A. S. Hughes, Esq., late of Lee, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 
The Studley House Collection of Orchids. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions from F. G. Tautz, Esq., of 
being so crowded, to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central 
Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on 
from their well-known collection of established Orchids. 
Further particulars will appear in future advertisements. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

desire to call attention to the following SALES, 
OCT. 9.—At the EASTGATE NURSERIES, PETERBOROUGH. 
OCT. 10.—At the MANOR LANE NURSERIES, LEE, by 
OCT 10 to 13.—At THE MILFORD NURSERIES, SURREY, 

by order of Mr. Maurice Young. 
J. Ivery & Son. 
OCT. 15 to 20.—Six days’ Sale at the various NURSERIES at 
Executors of the late Mr, Thomas Jackson. 

OCT. 22 to 27.—At the NURSERIES, SUNNINGDALE, by 


Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on Monday and Tuesday, 
The COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS formed by 
are instructed to SELL the above EARLY IN OCTOBER, 
SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS. 

Studley House, Shepherd’s Bush, in- consequence of the houses 
FRIDAY, October 19, SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS 
Forthcoming Sales of Nursery Stock. 

which have already been fixed : — 
order of Mrs. North. 
OCT. 12.—At the NURSERIES, DORKING, by order of Messrs. 
NORBITON and LONG DITTON, by order of the 
order of Mr. Charles Noble, six days’ Sale. 


OCT. 29 and 30.—At OSBORN’S NURSERY, SUNBURY, by 
order of Mr. John Turtle. 

OCT. 31 and NOV. 1,—At the ABBEY WOOD NURSERIES, 
KENT, by order of the Executrix of Mr. G. Havelock, 
deceased. 

NOY. land 2.—At the AMERICAN NURSERIES, LEYTON- 
STONE. 

NOY. 6.—At the HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, 


by order of Mr. T. S. Ware. 
NOV. 6 and 7.—At the GOLDSMITH’S PARK NURSERIES, 
GROOMBRIDGE, near Tunbridge Wells, by order of 
Mr. E. Hollamby. 
NOV. 13 to 15.—At the HORSELL NURSERIES, WOKING, 
by order of Messrs. H. & C, Cobbett. 

Other Sales are in course of being arranged, and the dates 
will be duly announced. 

The Auctioneers desire to call the attention of Noblemen, 
Nurserymen, and others to these Auctions, and will be pleased 
to enter names on their permanent Lists for a supply of 
Catalogues. 

Central Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


| : Wednesday Next.—(Sale (No. 7745.) 
400 fine named AZALEA INDICA, well set with bud, 
direct from Ghent. 
h R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
September 19. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7745.) 

DUTCH BULBS.—SPECIAL TRADE SALE. 
M®* J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, September 20, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precisely, extensive consignments of first-class 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, NARCISSUS, SCILLAS, 
SNOWDROPS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to 
suit the Trade and other Large Buyers. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Lilium nepalense. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, September 27, by order of 
Messrs. Hu Low & Co., growing plants of LILIUM 
NEPALENSE. This grand species, to which a First-class 
Certificate was awarded by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on September 11, is now in flower in the 
Clapton Nursery, andit may be considered one of the very finest 
and most distinct new plant of recent introduction. Upwards 
of a dozen flowers were counted on old stem in native 
nape where temperature falls many degrees below freezing- 
point. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Established Orchids. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 


he has received instructions from Robt. Warner, Esq., 
of Chelmsford, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, October 11, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a portion of 
his well-known COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, comprising many 
fine specimens of Vandas, Cypripediums, Leelias, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, &c. 

Further particulars in future Advertisements. 


Important Unreserved Sale of Stove and Greenhouse 
PLANTS, GREENHOUSES, GARDEN TOOLS, &c., on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, September 20 and 21, at Cross- 
flat House, Paisley, commencing each day at 12 o’Clock 
noon. Highlyimportant and extensive Sale of STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, GREENHOUSES, FORCING- 
FRAMES, VASES, GARDEN SEATS, LAWN MOWERS, 
GARDEN TOOLS, &c. (that belonged to the late Alex. 
Fullerton, Esq., Engineer, and sold, owing to the ground 
having been feued for building purposes), 


ESSRS. HUTCHISON anp DIXON have 


been favoured with instructions to SELL as above, 
commencing each day at 12 o’Clock noon, comprising :—Chry- 
santhemums, Primulas, Cinerarias, Ericas, Epacris, Azaleas, 
Hybrid and Tea Roses, Amaryllis, Dracenas, Agaves, Pan- 
danus Veitchii, Crotons, Ixoras, Chorozemas, Acalypha mar- 
ginata, Habrothamus, Rondeletia speciosa, Valotta purpurea, 
Lapageria rosea, Ananassa sativa variegata Hedychium 
coronarium, Cyanophyllum magnificum, Alocasia metallica, 
Gymnostachya Verschaffeltia, Pellionia Daveauiana, Begonia, 
Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Gloxinias, Epiphyllums, Caladiums, 
Hoya carnosa and Paxtoni, Ficus elastica, Hydrangeas, 
Franciscea laurifolia, Clerodendron JBalfourianum, and 
fallax, Eucharis amazonica, Pancratium speciosum, Anthu- 
rium Scherzerianum, Gardenias, Heliotropes, Cycas revoluta, 
Dendrobiums, Taberneemontana grandiflora, Phormiums, Lelia 
anceps, Brassia, Lycaste Harriscnii and Skinneri, Oncidiums, 
Zygopetalum Mackayi, Cattleyas, Phaius grandiflora, Odonto- 
glossums, Cypripediums, Cocos, Coelogyne cristata, Calanthe 
vestata, Peristeria elata, Chameerops excelsa, Geonoma gracilis, 
Adiantums, Pteris serrulata, Davallias, Miltonia spectabilis, 
Marantas, Grevillea robusta, Hardenbergias, Phyllanthus 
nivosus, Fittonias, Acacias, Abutilons, Deutzia gracilis, Bou- 
vardias, Lilium giganteum, Cyrtomium falcatum, Selaginellas, 
Cytissus, Prunus sinensis, Carnations, Geraniums, and a large 
variety of other Plants. Lawn Mowers, Garden Roller, 
Barrows, Garden Tools, Garden Seats, Ladders, Steps, Wire 
Flower Stands, Flower Vases, Flower Pots, Hose Piping, Wire 
Netting, Pea Trainers, Heating Stoves, Archangel Mats, Teak- 
wood Plant Tubs, Thermometers. Also the WHOLE GREEN- 
HOUSES, FORCING FRAMES, &c. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. 

N.B.—The Plants are all in a fine healthy state, and are 
well worth the attention of intending Purchasers. The Green- 
houses were erected by the celebrated horticultural builder, 
Boyd, of Paisley, and are in first-class condition. Full par- 
ticulars in Catalogues, now ready, to be had free upon applica- 
tion to the Auctioneers, ‘‘The Mart,” 7, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow. 


LILIUM NEPALENSE. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY September 27, by order of 

Messrs. Huen Low & Co., growing plants of LILIUM NEPALENSE. This grand species, to 

which a First-class Certificate was awarded by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, on September 11, is now in flower in Clapton Nursery, and it may be considered one of the 
very finest and most distinct New Plants of recent introduction. 

Upwards of a dozen flowers were counted on an old stem in its native habitat, where the 

temperature falls many degrees below freezing point. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. “* = 
M ESSRS. SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, Sep 
tember 17, 19, and 21, at 12 o’Clock each day, large 
Consignments of First-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 
all Buyers. 
Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales. 


Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 
Within five minutes’ walk -of the Station. ; 
ESSRS STAFFORD snp ROGERS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, September 20, 
1888, at 3 o’Clock precisely, by direction of the Executors of 
the late Mr. Whichello, the PRODUCE OF THE VINERY, 
comprising about 400 large bunches of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, some ready for table, and the remainder for successive 
cuttings. Also the whole of the FRUIT and GARDEN 
PRODUCE, including a large quantity of the best sorts of 
Pears, Apples, and Plums, Greenhouse and other Plants, &c., 
su ject to conditions to be read at the time of Sale. 
Catalogues to be obtained of Messrs. STAFFORD anp 
ROGERS, Bedford. 


Messrs. W. Maule & Sons’ Nurseries, Stoke Gifford 
near Bristol, 1 mile from Felton and Patchway Stations, 
Great Western Railway. 

CLEARANCE SALE. 9 
R. EDWARD T. PARKER has received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, as above, on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Sep- 
tember 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1888, each day at 12 o’Clock precisely, 
the remaining portion of the healthy and superior NURSERY 
STOCK, collection of choice STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, a few rare ORCHIDS, FRAMES, LIGHTS, Hay 
WAGGONS, CARTS, and interesting effects, the whole of 
which will be Sold without the slightest reserve. 
Fe Catalogues, post-free, of the Auctioneer, 39, Broad Street, 
ristol. 


To Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 
T° BE SOLD, by Tender, the LEASE and 
BUSINESS of a FLORIST and SEEDSMAN, for some 


| years past carried on by Mr. J. C. Hawke, at Newington next 


Sittingbourne. The Premises include a 6-roomed Dwelling- 
house, 7 capital Greenhouses, about 50 by 11 feet ; and a 2-stall 
Stable. Held under Lease, of which 17 years is unexpired, at 
the nominal rental of £18 per annum. 

Sealed Tenders to be delivered at Mr. HEWETT, Newington, 
Kent; or to Mr, F. CLEAVER, 48, West Street, Sittingbourne, 
not later than Tuesday, October 2, and of whom full particulars 
may be obtained. 


OR SALE, FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, suitable for Fruit Growing and Garden Purposes, 
adjoining station at Ashford, Middlesex, near Richmond and 
Twickenham. 20 ft. frontage, 120 ft. deep; £20 a plot, or 6s. 
per month. Water, gas, roads made—free conveyance—plans, 
Mr. FIKLD, 3, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
To Grape, Fruit, Tomato Growers, Market 
GARDENERS, &c, ‘ 
O BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established 
BUSINESS in the Channe! Islands, in full work. 

Apply, in the first instance, by letter, addressed to A. R.C. H., 
Bedford Villa, Teddington, S.W. Principals only treated with. 
Horticulturist’s and Market Gardener’s Business. 
Te BE SOLD (the owner retiring from busi- 

ness after 15 years), within 10 Miles of the London 
Markets. Forty Acres of LAND, with large HOUSE, &c., held 
at the low rent of £130 per annum, Price £600, including 
three large Vineries with Crop of Grapes worth about £100, 
140 feet run of Plant or Tomato Houses, a large quantity of 
Frames and Lights, Waggons, Vans, and Carts, 3 young Horses, 
Agricultural Implements, and all Crops and Dressings on land, 
wien is in a high state of cultivation. For cards to view 
Apply to Str. ASHMOLE, Surveyor, Ilford, Essex. 
Somersetshire.—_In good Market Town. 
LD-ESTABLISHED, GENUINE SEED, 
NURSERY, FLORIST, and FRUIT BUSINESS, now 
doing a turnover of about £1500 per annum. Satisfactory 
proofs for disposal. Capital required, about £300. 
Full particulars of EDWARD T. PARKER, Trade Valuer, 
39, Broad Street, Bristol. 


4] LET, VINERY and GLASSHOUS 


about 100 yards long, 8 yards wide, 14 feet wide. 150 
Vines.—Address, Cliffe Cottage, Idle, near Bradford. 


ROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Horrrcvut- 

TURAL MARKET GARDEN and ESTATE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- - 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 
(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


ORCHIDS 


to their New Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE, 


which will be sent Post-free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL, 
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CARTERS’ 
EARLY BULBS, 


To produce beautiful White and Coloured 
Flowers for Christmas and Easter 
Decoration. 


PRICE 
Per100|p. doz. 
j s. djs. d. 
| White Roman Hyacinths ..| 17 6) 2 6 
The Largest Bulbs of the Year 
Double Roman Narcissus ..| 10 6/1 6 
Paper White Narcissus ..| 10 6] 1 6 
| Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow 5 6/0 10 
Freesia refracta alba ..| 12 6} 2 0 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple| 2 6/0 6 
The Easter Lily a ai 0 106 
The White Easter Lily. We hold the & & 
entire stock of the largest cultivator of this 


lovely Lily. 


Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free. 
All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Sen Og) hve ee ie 
HUGH LOW & CO. 


Specially call the attention of their friends to 
the very varied and enormous Stock of both 
Indoor and Outdoor Plants and Trees growing 
in their Nurseries at Clapton and Bush Hill 
Park, earnestly inviting inspection of the same. 
When time is limited three and a half hours will 
suffice for a flying visit to both Nurseries, by 
taking the trains (very frequent) from Liverpool 
Street Station of Great Eastern Railway to Bush 
Hill Park Station, returning on same line to 
Stoke Newington Station, which is ten minutes’ 
walk from Clapton Nursery. 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


TEA ROSES} 4 Stand stock’ in zn. pots, ais: & 30s. dov 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES) Stier ucla 
s. 6d. each. 


F E R N S A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
} A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (JoHN Cowan), LIMITED, 
THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 


ALL IN POTS 


For Immediate Planting. 


Clematis, in variety Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Pyrus japonica 
Wistarias sy» » Divalis 
Brambles, pink and white bark Virginian Creeper 
Hops » 9» Veitchii 
Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexuosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


DUTCH BULBS CHEAP! 
FRENCH BULBS CHEAP ! 


weove ENGLISH BULBS CHEAP! 
Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


“Please compare our Prices before sending your 
Orders abroad. ~ i 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


A NEW, BEAUTIFUL VIRGINIAN 
CREEPER. 


AMPELOPSIS “DAWN OF DAY.” 


This is a Seedling from the old Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea), andis certainly by far the most 
striking and beautiful of the Ampelopsis family. 

Description fails to give an adequate idea of the 
telling loveliness of this grand creeper. 

Imagine an Ampelopsis with magnificent mottled 
foliage—charming in tints with the season, like a fairy 
transformation scene—until, adorned in its autumn 
garb, it farther enhances its beauty by the addition of 

eautiful berries—comprising in their different degrees 
of ripeness, most delicate and enchanting shades, vary- 
ing from verdant green to rich deep purple. 

A plant of this once seen will never be forgotten. 

PRICE :— 
9s. 6d., 3s. 6d. & 5s. 6d. each; 24s., 36s. & 48s. per doz. 
N.B.—Three or more at rate per dozen. 


A CLIMBING HYDRANGEA. 


HYDRANGEA SCANDENS. 


Thus described by the Amer can introducer :— 


‘“‘ This beautiful climbing plant is destined to take a 
front rank in popular favour. It is perfectly hardy 
and grows rapidly when well established. It su ceeds 
best if planted at the base of a large tree, up which it 
climbs, clinging to the bark like English Ivy. The 
engraving, was taken from a specimen in the grounds 
of L. H. Meyers, Esq. 

“The plant in question was a gorgeous sight, and 
attracted widespread interest and admiration when in 
full bloom. 

““The flowers are pure white.” 


A tree that has this lovely pure white climber en- 
twined in its branches presents the appearance of so 
many beautifnl white stars shining through the foliage. 

And the flowers being so very beautiful and pure 
white renders it a most valuable acquisition to our 
hardy white floweriug plants. 

Market Gardeners, Bouquet Makers, &c., will find the 
blooms of this plant give to cut flowersa chaste, uncom- 
mon, elegant appearance, much lacking in our present 
strictly hardy, pure white flowers. 

PRICE :— 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. & 5s. Gd. each; 24s., 36s. & 48s. per doz. 
N.B.—Three or more at rate per dozee. 


These two Grand Specialties to be obtained only from 


CREWS, COX & Co. 


THe NURSERIES, 


GLOUCESTER: 
Dutch Bulbs. 
Ge BRENCHLEYENSIS~ and 
other sorts. Can be had at moderate prices. Time 


now for Booking Orders. Also strong Clumps of LILY OF 
THE VALLEY and SPIRZEAS. 

Apply to P. VAN TIL, Jz., Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


All the leading hardy kinds; also our sweet-scented and 
other greenhouse varieties. Nearly all with flower buds. 


AZALEAS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS and other choice varieties, well-budded 
plants. 


Also GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, in the finest possible 
condition, and prices very mo ‘erate. 


CATALOGUES free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, Ormskirk. 


PALMS, FERNS. 


K DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 


extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PH@NIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PTERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORIA, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 
the best Market varieties. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, S.W. 


R) STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY 4s 


. SELECT LisT FREE ht 


SAMPLE OF PLANTS ‘3 


BULBS FOR 
“Free EARLY FORCING 


HYACINTHS, Early White Roman, extra fine bulbs, 
per 100, 15s. ; per dozen, 2s. 
», Early White Roman, ordinary size bulbs, 
per 100, 12s.; per dozen, 1s. 9d. 
NARCISSUS, Paper-White, fine bulbs, 
per 100, 10s. 6d.; per dozen, 1s. 6d. 
+5, Paper-White, new, large flowered, 
per 100, 15s.; per dozen, 2s. 6d. 
», Double Koman, very fine, p. 100, 10s. 6d.; p.doz., 1s. 6d. 
CHOICE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. —A_ splendid 
assortment of prepared Runners, including all the newest 
and choicest sortsin cultivation. Carriagefree. LAXTON’S 
NOBLE, splendid early, perdoz., 6s.; per 100, 40s. KING 
of the EARLIES, very early, per doz., 1s.; per 100, 7s. 67. 
THE CAPTAIN, very fine, per dozen, 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
WATERLOO, splendid dark crimson, per doz., 1s.6d.; per 
100, 10s. PRESIDENT, 5s. per100; BRITISH QUEEN, 
3s. 6d. per 100; FROGMORE LATE PINK, 5s. per 100; 
KEEN’S SEEDLING, 8s. 6d. p.100; AUGUSTI NIEAISE, 
3s, 6d. per 100; JAMES VEITCH, 3s. 6d. per 100; DR. 
HOGG, 5s. p. 100; ALPHA, 5s. p. 100. And many others. 
1000 in 10 choice varieties, our selection, 35s. 
100 ,, 10 ,, 


DANIELS 'BROS., 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, NORWICH. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


F. SANDER & CO, 
ST. ALBANS. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialite. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s. to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on applhcation, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100, Plants in small pots, 16s. per i00; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


“ONLY THE BESme 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORGING, | &c. 


d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS ne on no on) 2 0 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS oo co) 8 ® 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS .... 205 co) as aff) 
VAN THOL TULIPS... sp a5 oor a 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours 43) ox +» 21 0 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS forbedding ...  .. « 14 6 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, OLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 
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As a Supplement 


TO THE 


W E B B Ss N OTIC ES GARDENER® CHRONICLE 


EARLY FORCING 


FLOWER ROOTS. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

EARLY WHITE, Selected Roots eat 
Ditto "15s. per 100. 

FINEST NAMED HYACINTHS “6s. to 123. per doz. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 


DOUBLE ROMAN 3d. each, 18. 6d. per doz. 
PAPER WHITE ... 3d. each, 18, 6d. per doz. 


EARLY TULIPS. 
DUC VAN THOL, Single, Scarlet and Yellow, 

9d. per doz., 5s, per 100. 

Ditto Double Ditto 8d. per doz., 3s. 6d. per 100. 


| WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 
Beautifully Dlustrated, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, 
Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free. i 


oan aoe ee Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


ING’S BEGONTAS now in full bloom in the 
open ground, A magnificent display. Doubles and 
Singles. Visitors are cordially invited. My strain has been 
awarded many Certificates. Price on application.—Address, 
ED. KING, Begonia Grower, Pennington, Lymington, Hants. 


VEITCH'S BULBS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


. 28. per doz. 


VEITCH’S 
COLLECTIONS OF BULBS 
EARLY FORCING. 


Arranged on a most liberal scale and containing only the 
most suitable varieties for this purpose. 


At 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s., 42s. and 63s, 


For details see ee, forwarded gratis and post- 
Sree on application. 


JAS. VEITCH & SONS, 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 


CHELSEA, S.W, 


CHEAP. — DRACAINA IN- 
DIVISA, 5-inch pots, 6s. per dozen; PTERIS SERRU- 
LATA and CRETICA, 5-inch pots, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; A. CUNE- 
ATUM, 3-inch pots, 3s. 6d. per dozen; CILIATUM, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; AMPELOPSIS SEMPERVIRENS, strong, 6s. per dozen. 
Package free for cash with order. 
H. ENGLISH, Clevedon Nurseries, Clevedon. 


~ PECIALLY 


BULBS! 


For Out & INDoor CuLTure. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c, 


EK=> Only the very best kept in stock. 
= Prices extremely moderate. 


IMastrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DicKksons 


(Limited) 
The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


Chester. 


TO THE 


HORTICULTURAL TRADE. 


AVING for some years past, owing to the 
particular nature of my business as a 
Horticultural Agent, recognised to the fullest 
extent the absolute importance of securing speedy 
transit and quick delivery, in the case of all 
plants sent from the Continent to England and 
vice versd ; and having myself suffered great in- 
convenience, annoyance, and loss from causes 
which could easily have been avoided, had the 
shippers entrusted with plants possessed any 
practical knowledge of their nature and require- 
ments, I beg to inform you that, my business 
with the Continent having become so extensive, 
I am now obliged, in self defence, to take up the 
business of a 


SHIPPING AND FORWARDING ACENT. 


I am so well aware of the serious consequences 
of a few hours frost in the case of plants left on 
the wharf for a night—as frequently happens— 
and which by a little care in warehousing can be 
easily avoided, to the great benefit of sender and 
buyer, that I have determined in future to give 
all such details my closest personal attention, and 
beg you to recognise the advantages which will 
thus be gained by your shipping all your con- 
signments to this country through me. 


I have secured admirable premises for this 
branch of my business at 12, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C., and with the 
available accommodation at the various wharves 
for the proper and prompt warehousing of the 
most tender plants, am in a position to assure you 
that I possess every facility for conducting the 
business in a manner that I am sure will give 
satisfaction to those who may favour me with 
their patronage and support. 


WILLIAM DENMAN, 


7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


The Business will be carried on under the style of 


DENMAN & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL, SHIPPING, AND 


FORWARDING AGENTS, 


12, COOPER'S ROW, CRUTCHED FRIARS, 


LONDON, E.C. 


TELEqRAMS—OLEKMA, LONDON. 


‘OR 


Next Week, eae 22, 


Published ee tak Photograph 
VIEWS in SHRUBLAND PARK, 
IPSWICH. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1888, 


CONFERENCE OF FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


A COMMITTEE, consisting of about sixty of 
the principal fruit growers in the United 
Kingdom, having made arrangements for a Con- 
ference on Fruit Growing, a large and represen- 
tative meeting was held on Friday the 7th inst. 
in the saloon at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, and was followed by a second Conference 
on Saturday. On each day there was a crowded 
attendance, and the papers read evoked a highly 
interesting discussion on matters cognate to 
fruit cultivation. Friday’s Conference began at 
3 o'clock, under the presidency of Mr. T. Francis 
Rivers, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
the Chairman inaugurating the business of the 
meeting by reading the following address :— 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. 
By T. Francis Rivers, Ese., SAwBRIDEWORTH. 


Our meeting to-day is, I hope, the first of a series 
of meetings on the very important subject of fruit 
culture in England for profit. Within the last few 
years a very great advance has been made in this 
direction by the force of circumstances, and not by 
the speeches of any one man, however eminent. 
When Wheat was worth from 40s. to 60s. per quarter 
there was no need to apply the resources of the land 
to any other purpose, as the price of Wheat governed 
the price of produce, and was amply sufficient to 
support the different interests depending on the Jand. 
We have now, however, to face an altered condition 
of affairs. The land is with us, and is as productive 
as ever, but the consumer no longer pays the price 
required by the English producer; and although it: 
is absurd to suppose that corn is not still the ruling 
crop, yet all cultivators are forced by circumstances 
to consider whether they cannot be assisted by other 
crops. One of these helps or aids is undoubtedly the 
cultivation of fruit, which is of daily consumption, 
and is, or ought to be, on the table of every individual 
in the United Kingdom. We have, therefore, to deal 
with a very large subject—nothing less than a national 
industry, and an increasing one, the development of 
which enters into conflict with no British interest, 
treads on no man’s toes, is strictly non-political, will 
suffer no decay but improve as the years roll on, and 
in which succeeding generations are quite as much 
interested as we are, and is a pursuit from first to last 
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which never wearies. A man between seventy and| 
eighty can make the superintendence of orchards 
both his pleasure and employment. 

We have not, I think, in England held enongh 
meetings of this kind; they are frequent enough in 
the United States, where fruit is an important factor 
in national life, and takes rank with the most 
ad™anced agriculture. In Belgium, a country which 
profits largely from the exportation of fruit, pomo- 
logical congresses are constantly held. I have 
‘attended several, my first introduction to Belgian 
pomologists being at Namur in 1862, when the hos- 
pitality of the town was profuse and splendid. There 
can be little doubt that these meetings are of great 
public utility, and now that we are entering the lists 
and preparing to meet an enormous and increasing 
domestic want, it does not become a great and 


wealthy country like England to be anywhere but. 
Our climate is good, our soil so; 
varied that we can find land for all ordinary crops. | 


first in the race. 


Although we are subject to cold and late springs, 
yet we do not suffer from the extremes of heat and 
cold to which great continents are subject, storms 
which destroy the fruit, and cold which will destroy 
the trees. Neither is it so equable that fruit trees 
are exhausted by continual bearing —a condition 
under which eight to ten ‘years would be the 
term of the natural life of the tree—conditions 
which would, no doubt, be satisfactory to the 
fruit tree grower, but with the inevitable result of 
the supply overtaking the demand, and of the 
usual disastrous consequence. Of this, however, we 
need have no fear. We must, in order to secure 
early profits from a garden orchard such as I pro- 
pose, plant on a different principle to that of our 
forefathers, who have bequeathed the hoary and 
lichen-covered trees dear to the artist and fruit- 
Joving boys and girls. These picturesque old trees 
are as much things of the past as our wooden three- 
tieckers, and instead of the acre of grassland with 
the customary 108 trees often broken down by stock, 


‘atid producing more wood than fruit, the modern | 
fruit orchard must be condensed into a compact ' 


compass, give more fruit in 1 rood of land than in 
2 or 3 acres of the old-fashioned style. 


Sozl.—The most important part of the preparation 
of an orchard is, of course, the quality of the soil, 
and the intending planter should not hesitate to 
spend a few shillings in obtaining an analysis. I 
attribute a great part of my success in fruit growing 
to the nature and qualities of the soil. An analysis 
made by Dr. Voelcker for Mr. Prout, of Sawbridge- 
worth, gives the following constituents of the land 
on his farm, mine being the same formation, and 
closely identical. The quantities are contained in 
@ depth of 6 inches per acre:— , 


Phosphoric acid ... 24 tons | Sulphuric acid ... 2% tons 
Potash? a 5k (eall|(Nitric/acids. 1) 22” 11D, 
Time ... ©. «. 37. ,, | Nitrogen . 1 ton 
Magnesia... «» 45 5 


I shall show presently by an analysis of fruit that 
the inherent qualities of this soil are vastly favour- 
able for certain classes of fruits, and if the depth in- 
stead of 6 inches is extended to 20 inches, to which 
the roots of fruit trees will reach in searching for 
food, the aliment afforded is of inexhaustible amount. 
With our present knowledge of artificial manures all 
deficiencies in other soils may, however, be easily 
supplied; but I hope that you will agree with me 
that an analysis of the soil is indispensable, and that 
it is necessary not to judge only by appearance, but 
fo gain an intimate knowledge of the soil con- 
stituents. A deep rich loam is sometimes mislead- 
ing, and trees, though apparently vigorous at first, 
being deprived of their requisite food will become 
éatikered and stag-headed. The cultivator must 
take it his business to cure this defect, which an 
elementary knowledge of chemistry and of the appli- 
éation of chemical manures will enable him to do. 
The position of the orchard is another important 
point. “It is, I think, well known that frosts are 
more severe in low-lying lands near rivers, and fruit 
trees should consequently be planted * ‘above the line 
{ndicated by the rising mists,” * 


The preparation of the soil is the next point, and 


I will assume that a man with 100 acres of land can’ 


afford to devote 1 rood for the cultivation of an 
orchard ; this must be fenced with wire netting high 
enough to keep out hares and rabbits during snow, 
as one night’s visitation of these animals would 
suffice to destroy the growth of years and to ruin 
the plantation. In my own case I have sunk a 
barbed wire to prevent burrowing. Wire netting is 
so cheap that this expense is not great, and with 
proper care it will last for years. At all events, it 
must be incurred, for although rabbits may be utterly 
destroyed, hares will travel for miles in search of 
food. In Belgium, in the fruit-growing districts, 
they are altogether absent, but it is not likely that 
this will ever be the case in England. The land, if 
at all infested with Twitch, should have a summer's 
fallow to eradicate the pest, as it cannot be easily 
destroyed when the trees are planted. It will grow 
amongst the roots, and is then most difficult to deal 
with. As early in September or October as prac- 
ticable the rood of land, having been previously 
dressed with some 12 or 15 tons of good farmyard 
manure, should be trenched to the depth of 24 inches, 
the top soil being kept at the top, and the bottom 
broken up and turned over. I am convinced that 
this costs about 1s. 6d., per square rod, or £3 for the 
rood, according to the tenacity of the soil, and is ab- 
solutely necessary, as I have found from experience 
that my plantations made in a soil which has been 
frequently trenched bear more abundantly, and give 
finer fruit, and are more healthy than those which I 
have planted in holes only without moving the sur- 
rounding soil. The rood of land trenched and fenced 
will be ready for the reception of the trees in 
November, the soil being pulverised and settled. 
Considerable expense having been incurred, I pro- 
pose to show that the planter will be able to recoup 
himself by the number of trees he can plant and 
the consequent produce. The rood of land will 
accommodate about 400 trees—that is, 200 trees 
planted 9 feet apart row from row and 6 feet apart 
in the rows of Plums, Apples, and Pears, and 200 


’ bushes. of Currants and Gooseberries between. at 


6 feet apart in the rows. The rood, therefore, will 
contain as many Apples and Plums as 2 acres of the 
ordinary farm orchard, and enough bush fruits to 


' pay all rent and expenses, and will be protected 


from all injury from stock and game, and without 
such protection it is usless to plant. 

Plums.—In my own district the Plum is the 
most valuable fruit I have, and it is not difficult 
to explain the reason of this superiority. The Plum, 
according to an analysis drawn out by Mr. Edmund 
Tonks, of Birmingham, contains :— 


59°21 potash 
10°00 lime 


15°10 phosphorus 
3°83 sulphur 
5°46 magnesia 236 silicon 
3°30 iron 

All of which constituents are largely present in 
my soil. It is one of the most valuable fruits of our 
domestic economy, it makes a delicious and nutri- 
tious preserve, and during the months of July, 
August, September, October, and even in November, 
it may be present daily on the dinner table either 
cooked or uncooked, and I believe that certain 
classes of the Germans almost exist on the fruit, 
such are its nourishing qualities. The sort which I 
plant the most extensively is the Early Rivers or 
Early Prolific; this was raised by my father some 
fifty years since, and in the most disastrous seasons 
I have never known it completely fail. I believe 
this immunity to be owing to the fact that from its 
precocity (as I have known the whole crop gathered 
by the 5th August) the tree has time to recover its 
strength in the period of nearly eight months which 
elapses between the gathering and the next season’s 
blooming. The density of the fruit is very great, as 
it weighs 70 Ibs. to the bushel. This is against the 
producer, and it ought to be sold by weight. I 
believe that as a dried fruit it will fully equal the 
dried French Plums. Close to the gathering of the 
Early Prolific I have the Czar, a large purple 
blue Plum of abundant fertility; then the Sultan, 
and at the end of September Prince Engel- 


‘are well-known market Plums, and are 


bert and Pond’s Seedling; and beginning of 
October the Monarch, Archduke, and Grand 
Duke. I have discarded the Diamond, Reine Claude 
de Bavay, Reine Claude d’Oullins, Belgian Purple, 
as too uncertain for market Plums. - For the farm 
orchard the interval between the Sultan and Pond’s 


|Seedling should be filled up’ by the Victoria, Green 


Gage, Gisborne’s, and the Pershore, all of which 
equally 
suitable for cooking, preserving, and drying, and I 
hope one day to see the grocers’ shops continually 
supplied with these Plums of British manufacture. 
The Cluster Damson, well known for its enormous 
fertility ; the Prune and Shropshire Damsons are 
also very important fruits which should find a place. 


‘The sort of tree to be planted should be what are 


usually called two or three years unpruned standards, 
the younger the better, as the transplanting causes 
little injury to young trees. I may here mention 
that the Early Rivers does not prosper in my soil 
when grafted on the Mussel stock. The future 
health of a plantation depends very much on the 
stocks used, and it is therefore necessary to be par- 
ticular on this head. 8S 


Apples.—The fruit which stands most in national 
importance is of course the Apple, and it seems 
strange that we should allow foreign nations to usurp 
our position in the supply of this very necessary want. 
In the 200 trees. required for the rood I should 
apportion 100 Apple trees, and for a continual sup- 
ply of culinary fruit Keswick Codlin, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Lord Suffield, Stirling Castle, Worcester 
Pearmain, Manks Codlin, Ecklinville Seedling, Lord 
Grosvenor, Warner’s King, Blenheim Orange, Bax- 
ter’s Pearmain, Lady Henniker, Tower of Glamis, 
Betty Geeson, Dumelow’s Seedling, will last from 
August to the end of April; of dessert Apples, Red 
Juneating, Irish Peach, Summer Golden Pippin, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Williams’ Favourite, Ribs- 
ton Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the Pip- 
pins, Blenheim Orange, Mannington’s “Pearmain, 
Lord Burghley, Sturmer Pippin, Allen’s Everlasting, 
will give a supply from June to May. On the 
Paradise stock all these ‘Apples will form fruitful and 
profitable bushes and are-all marketable Apples, and 
in my opinion are very much better than any Baldwins 
or Newtown Pippins. Some of these kinds, such as 
the Manx Codlin and Stirling Castle, can be planted 
6 feet‘apart. Worked on the Crab stock, they are so 
fertile that they are soon dwarfed by the production 
of fruit. As with Plunas, I should recommend trees 
two or three years old being planted. Of Apples of 
recent introduction I have not found Mr. Gladstone 
so good as it was represented. It is not earlier than 
the Juneating, is very unequal in size, and has the 
unpleasant habit of. being ina constant perspiration. 
Lady Henniker is a large and fine Apple. Pease- 
good’s Nonsuch is very handsome and large, but 
does not bear so freely in my soil as the Apples I have 
named. The stock English Apple, the Blenheim 
Pippin, is a long time coming into bearing, but when 
fruitful always commands a high price; this and the 
Dumelow’s Seedling would, no doubt, be valuable 
for cutting into chips and rings. 

The analysis of the Apple differs from the Plum, 
There are present :— , 


Potash 39°68 Tron coe ML a 
Soda 26.09 Phosphorus 13°59 
Lime tf 4:08 Sulphur 6:09 : 
Magnesia ... 8°75 Silica 4°32. i 


Pears.—The Pear is the next in rank a8 an industrial 
fruit, but it by no means equals the Apple or the Plum 
in importance ; indeed, during a great part of the year 
it is seen only on the tables of the wealthy. I have, 
however, had a considerable experience of Pears as 
standard trees. Within my recollection I have seen 
planted and destroyed the following sorts :—Summer 
Bergamot, Lammas, Passans du Portugal, Windsor, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Dunmore, B. d’Amanlis, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Winter 
Crassanne, Beurré de Capianmont, Beurré Bosc, Comte 
de Lamy, Hessle, and; Spring Beurré, none of which 
ever paid the rent of the ground they occupied. I 
have, however, raised three sorts of Pears which will 
reverse this position. These are the Beacon, ripen= 
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ing the end of August and beginning of September, 
which is so fertile that grafted on the Pear stock it 
may be planted at the same distance as the Plum and 
the Apple; the Fertility, which is equally fertile either 
on the Pear or Quince ; and the Conference, which is 
not yet introduced to the public. The two former 
are already well known. Of recent foreign Pears 
which are hardy, Madame Treyve, Souvenir du Con- 
grés, Marie Louise d’Uccle, and Emile d’Heyst are 
marketable sorts; of baking Pears the Catillac is 
probably the best. The Pear differs in analysis from 
the Plum and Apple. It contains :— 


Potash - 5469|{Iron 1:04 
Soda 852 | Phosphorus 15°20 
Lime © 7°98 | Sulphur ... 5°69 
Magnesia 5°22 | Silicon ... 1:49 


‘The best class of tree for planting is the two and 
three years old on the Quince stock, excepting the 
Souvenir du Congrés and the Beacon, which should 
either be double grafted or on the Pear stock. 

The Morello Cherry on the Mahaleb stock makes 
a very prolific bush. Grown in this way or trained 
to iron wires it may be easily protected with netting. 
Between the rows of pyramid or half-standard trees 
Currants and Gooseberries can be planted without in 
any degree injuring their produce, care being taken 
to return to the soil by chemical mantre the con- 
stituents of which it is deprived by the growth and 
fruitfulness of the trees. By attention and occa- 
sional analysis there will be no more difficulty in 
doing this than in providing for the ordinary farm 
crops. 

Pruning.—In a farm orchard it is not necessary to 
prune trees severely. Pears and Apples in unfruitful 
seasons should have the shoots stopped in June, and 
should be occasionally examined and the inner growth 
lighteved to let in the sun and air. About the end 
of September the shoot made after the first pruning 
should be shortened to four or five buds. As soon 
as the trees are fruitful very little pruning is re- 
quirec. Plum trees require as little pruning as pos- 
sible, but all gross shoots should be removed when 
observed. The sorts of Plums I have named fruit 
so early that they do not grow into very large trees. 
In these garden orchards it is not well to allow the 
trees to grow to more than 10 to 12 feet. Avoid the 
use of long ladders as mnch as possible, and the con- 
sequent expense and delay in picking, which ought 
to be done by women and boys. 

Drying.—1t is lamentable to hear of the shameful 
waste undergone when we have what is called a glut 
of fruit, and we shall hear no doubt in another paper 
of the proper means to be taken to prevent this loss, 
I have heard of tons of Plums in Worcestershire 
rotting because of the excess. There is no doubt 
that all this material could be saved and turned into 
food. The Persian shepherd goes out to his work pro- 
vided with a bag of dried Peaches, which are so hard 
that he chastises his dogs withthem. The dried Misch 
Apricot is a staple caravan food, made into cakes 
and carried in a small compass. We pay a large 
sum to the French for dried Plums, and the ladies in 
Portuguese convents are properly employed in pre- 
Serving the delicious Guimaraens Plums. The 
absence of sun is no excuse for our being so back- 
ward in these matters. We can and doripen Grapes 
as well as the hot sun of Spain, and artificial help 
will serve us as well for drying fruit as for ripening 
Grapes. « 

The disastrous malady termed canker may be much 
alleviated by. attention to the soil constituents, and 
in a paper read at Birmingham Mr, Tonks stated 
that he had removed the disease by the application of 


chemical manures, potash being the principal 
ingredient. nh 
The trees in my soil are almost entirely 


free from the disease, and this immunity is probably 
owing to.the abundance of potash, which should be 
returned to the soil at every opportunity. The 
dressing applied by Mr. Tonks consists of nearly 
equal quantities of superphosphate of lime, nitrate 
of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of lime.. Although 
pruning may, be .carried to excess it must not, be 
neglected, as if is desirable. to grow fruit and not 
wood, It can be seen by measurement that much 


room is wasted by profitless and barren shoots. 
With judicious pruning this need not occur. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has, for the first 
time, offered prizes for preparations of fruit next 
year. It has been along time recognising the fact 
that land produces other necessaries than corn and 
cattle. We fruit growers have done very well with- 
out this recognition, which has come a little late in 
the day. It is, however, a step in the right direction. 
The advance of pomology during the last thirty 
years has been quite as rapid as the advance of agri- 
culture, and we may be certain that there is no 
finality. Fruit-growing, I beg leave to state, is not 
the handmaid, but the helpmeet of agriculture, and 
I believe the best interests of the land would be 
served if landlords and tenants would meet to dis- 
cuss the conditions under which they can advance 
the cultivation of fruit to their mutual advantage, 
and if these meetings were made public every village 
in England would be benefited; in time competent 
advisers would be provided, and as the interests are 
national, it is hoped that means would be found of 
advancing money at a low rate of interest. There 
can, I think, be no fear of the supply overtaking the 
demand, and it is certain that foreign competition 
would not prevail against home-grown fruit if 
produced in sufficient quantity and of good quality. 

The production of fruit under glass requires capital 
and skill, and although not national is, and will 
become, an industry of great importance. Nearly 
forty years since my father proved that the cultiva- 
tion of Peaches and Nectarines could be carried on 
in unheated glass houses with a certainty of success 
unknown to wall culture. The orchard house has 
now become an established fact. For some time 
before this system had been in full work the only 
early Peaches—that is, those ripening in July—were 
the Early Nutmeg, the Early Ann, the Double de 
Troyes, all of them almost worthless except for 
precocity ; now, however, we have ripening the Ist 
July, the Alexander, an American Peach, closely 
followed by the Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Hales’ 
Early, Rivers’ Early York, ripening during a month 
in which thirty years ago there was not a Peach 
worth having. During the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and part of October there can be grown a 
continuous series of Peaches. The advance in 
Nectarines is equally conspicuous, the Lord Napier 
beginning a supply of Nectarines of high quality in 
August, which other sorts continue until the end of 
September, and ceasing with the Victoria. With 
these varieties, which were certainly not available 
thirty years since, an orchard house will give a 
continuous supply of Peaches and Nectarines for 
four months; a house 100 by 24 feet properly 
managed will produce over 3000 fruits of high 
quality. Such a house was built in 1855 at a cost 
of £147, and has produced for the last twenty-five 
years between 3000 and 4000 fruits annually. The 
cultivation of Grapes is advancing in our own 
islands with extraordinary rapidity, and although we 
hear complaints of the lowness of price, we do not 
hear that building Grape houses is declining ; a good 
proof that no fear is entertained of the future pros- 
pects of Grape-growing. 


Cold Storage-—The principle of cold storage is 
likely to be of very great importance in the future, 
and experiments are now being made with regard to 
the preservation of fruit under the influence of cold. 
Now I am convinced that if a low temperature can- 
not be usefully applied to keeping fruit, it may be 
made very useful for the storage of trees, particularly 
of Pear trees on the Quince stock. What I have to 
suggest is that Pear trees on the Quince stock may 
be placed in pots.in a cold storage in a temperature 
not lower than 36° Fahr., and retarded until the 
middle of April. By this means the blooming season 
may be kept back until all danger from spring frosts 
is past. The fibrous roots of the Quince and.the 
slow growth of the Pear render this class of fruit 
tree particularly suitable for this method; and as 
large Pears are worth in November and the succeed- 
ing months from 6s. to 8s. per dozen, cold storage, if 
possible, and if room for trees can be provided, will 


give‘a handsome profit. Itried?some few years since 
to find a system which I could employ, but I was 
then offered small receptacles like a miniature chest 
of drawers, when I wanted room for hundreds of trees. 

In Belgium it is customary to form clubs of fruit 
growers to compete at the various horticultural 
shows; the combination of growers enables each 
man to choose his own particular fruit to show with 
his club. These contests are very interesting, and 
would, I think, if carried out in England, cause much 
friendly rivalry, and advance the interests of pomo- 
logy. I must conclude by saying I cannot, hold out 
any hopes of creating a large fortune by fruit grow- 
ing ; but it isan investment and an occupation which 
affords a more or less certain income, which will 
become more certain with improved means of 
preservation. 

[Mr. Rivers’ paper was followed by one on packing 
fruit by Mr, Webber, to illustrate whose remarks we 
introduce illustrations showing various methods 
recommended for adoption. | 


PACKING FRUIT. 
__ By Mr. J. Wesper, Covent GARDEN, _ 


TenoraNnce displayed in packing and want of know- 
ledge of the condition in which fruit should be sent 
to market are the principal causes of loss to the frnit 
grower in this country. In packing we are far be- 
hind our continental brethren, for while they study 
not only the condition most suitable for travelling, 
but even the package in which the fruit is to be sent, 
we frequently send it too ripe, and make use of any 
package that may come to hand, with little regard 
as to whether it is too deep or too shallow, or will 
hold such quantities as are ordinarily marketable. 

Packing is such an important factor in the attain- 
ment of good prices for market produce that it ought 
to be one of the essential points in the education of 
a gardener; for what is the use of growing the» best 
fruit in the world if it be spoiled in transit? At 
least one-third of the hot-house fruit sent to market 
is depreciated in value, and sometimes rendered 
worthless, by the bad packing-; whereas, if all came 
in marketable condition.the price would be lower to 
the consumer, the supply being larger, and a better 
result all round would accrue to the prower.’. Bear- 
ing this in mind, I beg to submit the eats 
remarks as applying to. London-markets. 

There are three golden rules to be obseryed: in 
sending fruit to market. + 

lst. Never send it too ripe. Pegntiga) cenacially 
should be packed hard, as they travel better in that 
condition, and are rarely used. by the shopkeeper till 
two or three days after purchase. 

2nd. Never, if possible, send it for Saturday’ 8 
market,-as with the exception of .Strawberries the 
retailer.invariably provides himself beforehand with 
what he requires: Monday and Tuesday for the first 
part of the week, Wednesday and Thursday for the 
latter part. In hot weather, when fruit ripens fast, 
small consignments may be sent on Friday. 

8rd. All fruit should be sorted into bests and 
seconds, and in some cases into thirds, as there are 
always buyers of bests, and buyers of seconds and 
thirds, but seldom buyers of mixed qualities, 

Grapes—Among hothouse fruits, Grapes being 
most important, asigrowing all the year round, claim 
our first attention. There are two sorts of baskets 
in which Grapes may be sent to market—yviz., the 
“handle” and the “ baby.” The former (see Fig. 37, 
p. 293) is more useful for ordinary work and is safer 
as the handle is used for lifting, and to a certain ex- 
tent is a protection to the fruit in preventing other 
goods being placed on the top. A little packing should’ 
be placed in the bottom of the basket, then a lining of 
white paper. The bunches should be packed close to- 
gether, shoulder upwards, and the basket tied over 
with a sheet of stiff paper with a label “ Grapes 
with care” on it. Grapes packed in this way will 
travel any distance. Special bunches, travel in 
“handles,” each bunch tied to the. basket, without 
the centre being filled up. The latter mode is re- 
commended in the case of special fruit only. The 
“baby” basket should only be used for short dis- 
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tances, and where a regular supply is sent, and where 
the railway porters are accustomed to them. Tt is 
more convenient than the “handle” for displaying 
in the shop windows, and shows off the fruit better. 
The basket should be lined with white paper and a 
little packing in the bottom, the bunches being 
simply laid in close together. The whole fits nicely 
into a hamper known as a “flat,” and with the 
ordinary Grape label invariably arrives in good 
condition. 

Peaches should be packed in shallow boxes of 
sufficient depth to allow a good bed to lay upon and 
a slight layer of packing on thetop. ‘The box should 
contain only twenty-four best or thirty-six seconds. 
Each fruit should be wrapped in soft paper. A very 
effective way of packing Peaches, so as when the box 
is opened the class of fruit can be seen at once by 
the buyer, is to roll a double slip of tissue paper 
round each fruit, leaving the crown exposed. This 
requires a sheet of paper to be placed over the fruit 
before finally filling up with the packing. I know 
of no packing better than moss, which should be 
properly dried and cleansed from all grit. It is 
cooler and more elastic than any other substance. 
Each fruit should be completely surrounded with it. 
Next to moss is bran, but care should be taken to 
shake it down well and refill the box before fasten- 
ing the lid, as it settles down with the oscillation of 
travelling, leaving part of the fruit exposed and 
liable to injury. Wadding is not elastic, and is too 
heating. 

Strawberries should be packed in boxes in single 
layers containing from 1 Ib. to 14 lb., according to 
size, each Strawberry being placed in a Strawberry 
leaf on a thin Jayer of moss, with only a light layer 
of leaves on the top. Hach package of say five or 
six boxes should have a label, “Strawberries, with 
care, this side up,” on the top of it. When the 
season is full on, they lose value if delivered after 
8 a.m, as the trade then supply themselves from the 
“morning gathered,” delivered by the growers them- 
selves. 

Tomatos should be packed in “handle” baskets 
containing from 18 to 20 lb., and should be well 
coloured, but not too ripe, otherwise they are apt to 
split. 
s@teaoor Fruit.—Suitable baskets for sending out- 
door fruit to market can always be obtained of the 
salesmen. These consist of quarter-sieves, half-sieves, 
and sieves. ‘Che former hold 12 lb., and are used for 
best samples of all kinds of soft fruit. Half sieves 
are used for Cherries, Currants, Plums, Pears, and 
Apples. Sieves are used mainly for Apples. A 
half-sieve of soft fruit should contain 241b., of Plums 
28 lb.; of Apples from 21 to 24 1b. Soft fruit should 
be simply stuck down with a sheet of paper. Hard 
fruit should be stuck down with dry packing, such 
as hay or straw. All fruit opens better with a sheet 
of paper covered over. 

Pears, especially early varieties, should be sent 
directly they can be removed from the trees. On no 
account should they be allowed to get ripe. The 
system in vogue in France is well worthy of imita- 
tion by growers in this country. The fruit is care- 
fully sorted, in many instances into four sizes. Cases 
are made to contain two tiers, each tier consisting of 
twenty, twenty-four, thirty, and thirty-six fruits. A 
layer of paper shavings is placed between each tier, and 
one top and bottom. When the fruit is extra large and 
kept late in the season, cases to contain a single 
layer of twelve and fifteen are used. If packed in 
half-sieves, the better sorts should be placed in 
layers with a little packing between. 

Carriage.—With regard to the cost of carriage, 
little can be said here except that the rates, as we 
all know, are very unsatisfactory, little or no in- 
ducement being held out by the great carriers for the 
development of produce on a small scale. Special 
rates may sometimes be secured for regular consign- 
ments over 28 lb., but even then there is often a 
difficulty in keeping the railway company to their 
contract. All goods by passenger trains should 
reach the market by 7 P.m., 80 a8 to be ready for the 
next morning’s trade, as if not they are seldom 


delivered till after the market is over, and therefore 
lose in value. 


Mr. Samvet Rawson, of Birmingham, followed on 
the same theme, and was introduced by the Chair- 
man, who said Mr. Rawson had earned the commenda- 
tion of a great fruit man—Mr. Gladstone. In the 
course of his paper Mr. Rawson said anyone could 
grow fruit if they had the trees, the land, and the 
climate; but it was not everyone who could make 
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Fic. 34.—METHOD OF PAOKING CHOICE FRUITS. 


the best price of it by judicious marketing. They 
were all aware of the old adage, “ Put the best side 
towards London,” and knew pretty well what toppers 
meant ; but it was very unfair to the salesman and 
the customer in town to top or face the baskets of 
produce with a few of the best fruit to cover idle- 
ness or carelessness in picking. This was often the 
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Fic. 35.—MOVEABLE RAOKS FROM FIG. 34. 


reason why many complaints were made of certain 
growers receiving bad prices. In France they 
managed much better. Perhaps it might be said 
that their dwarf pyramid trees and their cordon 
system of growing facilitated the picking, and the 
fruit was much freer from bruises; but did the 
English fruit grower ever trouble whether the fruit 


Fic. 36.—PACKING BOX FOR CHOICE FRUITS WITH MOVE- 
ABLE TRAYS. . 


was bruised or not? No, he did not. In nine cases 
out of ten all he cared about was getting it off the 
trees and sent to market, and in many cases without 
even stndying whether this or that sort ought to go 
to market first, One grower’s packing would make 
double the price of another’s if his mark had become 
known as an honest packers. The French often 
realised more for 1 ton of their fruit than English 
growers for 2 tons. Why? The French did 
not begrudge employing labour, while the English 
grower growled and grumbled if he employed a few 
extra hands. Labour would and must pay. He 
related an amusing incident which came under his 
notice in Cornwall, and maintained that the way 
Strawberries were packed in that county was 


abominable. Though they grew good and early 
fruit in Cornwall, it was spoilt before it got to 
market. Pounds of Strawberries were wedged into 
an old Orange box with a little Fern between each 
layer. He could not understand what the Fern was 
for, unless it was to cook them. The Fern was 
admirably adapted for “sweating” fruit. His 
opinion was that Strawberries ought to be sent to 
market on wooden trays about 3 inches deep, 2 feet 
long, about 15 inches wide, made to fit into 
each other in nests of six, with nothing over them 
except a lid on the top box, the trays to hold 12 Ib. 
They could be carried about the beds. The whole 
six being bound by a cord, six dozen could be sold 
together. None but the finest fruit, unless in a 
scarce season, should be put in these trays. With 
respect to marketing, he thought that with extended 
fruit cultivation they would want extended market- 
ing distribution or manipulation, or whatever they 
liked to call it, but it simply meant that the fruit 
must be disposed of in the most economical way. 
Salesmen would have to be provided with very large 
capital, and also the convenience for preserving the 
fruit and vegetables in superabundant seasons, by 
converting the fruit into jam or pulp, and preserving 
the vegetables in brine to provide against scarcity in 
crops for another season; besides, the surplus left 
from each day’s sales must be manufactured into 
jam, pulp, or pickles, thus keeping the market clear 
and preventing goods being sold at those ruinously 
low prices that were obtained at the end of the 
market. It was to the manipulating of this surplus 
that the growers in an extended fruit cultivation 
must look for the profit they would reap for their 
trouble ; and he would advise Fruit Associations or 
companies supported by capitalists and growers who 
could act as their own salesmen and to whom large jam 
makers could apply for their supplies of fruit. There 
was but one way of dealing with the produce with 
the most advantage to the seller, and to the imme- 
diate benefit of the people generally, and that was 
by 2 combination of the landowners, farmers, mar- 
ket-gardeners, fruit and vegetable growers, agricul- 
tural labourers and all classes interested to form 
companies or societies, properly and carefully or- 
ganised and carried on in large centres, to provide 
for the reception and sale of produce, so that all 
classes might be interested in the success of such 
undertaking. To make such a company successful 
in any large centre was easy. It might be formed 
amongst capitalists as companies generally were 
formed, or it might be the parties specially interested 
who might combine to start and support it. The 
latter, he thought, would be the more profitable com- 
bination;as it certainly would be the more preferrable, 
and in such acase he thought it should be a company, 
co-operative in principle, registered under the Com- 
panies’ Acts and limiting the liability of the share- 
holders to the amount of their shares. 

Mr. Rozert Smitx (Yalding) read a brief paper on 
“The Packing of Apples,” urging that if they wished 
to compete successfully with the foreigner English 
fruit-growers must pay closer attention to the pack- 
ing. He produced a specimen basket of his own 
design, which, being lined with felt, prevented the 
fruit from being bruised. 


LAND TENURE. 


Mr. Atrrrt Bats (Foot’s Cray, Kent) read a paper 
on “Land Tenure in Relation to Fruit Cultivation.” 
As a fruit-grower of twenty years’ experience he 
knew a little where the shoe pinched. He might 
gay in a few words that the reason why more fruit 
was not grown in this country was, not want of 
suitable soil or climate, but defective laws relating 
to agriculture. He had taken an active interest in 
endeavouring to obtain an Agricultural Holdings 
Act which would give the tenant full security for 
capital which he had invested judiciously. That the 
Farmers’Alliance had that object in its programme was 
his (Mr.Bath’s) chiefreason why he continued to act as 
itssecretary. Healludedtoa meeting held at Syden- 
ham a few years ago, at which most of those present 
were frult-growers,and where a resolution was carried 
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unanimously declaring it a measure affording the 
occupiers of land full security for the whole of the 
capital invested by them in the improvement of their 
holdings, was urgently needed in the interests of the 
tradesmen, labourers, and the community at large. 
For many years in the fruit-growing county of 
Kent there had been this want of security which 
had prevented farmers commencing or extending 
that important industry. Travelling through the 
States to Canada he found farms growing as many 
as twenty acres of Apples, and when he asked 
the probable market the reply was, “ We are growing 
chiefly for the old country,” meaning England. 
Those tillers of the soil in the States were owners of 
the soil, and therefore they had full security for their 
capital and no fear of landlords raising their rents 
upon improvements or of confiscating their property, 
He was not blaming the landlords ; the blame rested 
on the tenant for not having sound and good laws to 
protect himself. They were only human beings, and 
if he were a landlord probably he should be worse 
than some others. At present, land which ought to 
be capable of transfer in an easy and inexpensive 
manner was too dear for the farmers to buy and culti- 
yate ataprofit. They must therefore have an altera- 
tion in the laws. Several Agricultural Holdings 
Acts had been passed professing to remedy the 
grievance, but none had gone to the root of the 
evil. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Act of 1875 was of no use 
to the fruit-grower, as it excluded him from its 
provisions ; neither was it of any use tothe pure agri- 
culturist. He farmed under three landlords, all of 
whom contracted themselves out. The Act of 1884, 
passed by Mr. Gladstone, though profressing good to 
the fruit-grower and farmer, did not accomplish 
more than the Act of 1875. He (Mr. Bath) would 
suggest an Act of Parliament, under which the 
tenant might carry out whatever improvements he 
wished without the consent of the landlord, and 
when leaving his farm offer them to the landlord or 
the incoming tenant by what was called “ free sale,” 
and if the tenant planted good sound sorts of fruit he 
would get the value for his outlay. He had taken a 
holding on that principle, and found it very satis- 
factory to the outgoing tenant and to himself. 


LORD SUDELEY’S FRUIT FARM. 


Mr. J. W. Beacu (Brentford) gave a description 
of farm extension on Lord Sudeley’s estate, He said 
that Lord Sudeley had five farms at Toddington, 
Gloucestershire, under fruit cultivation to the extent 
of from 800 to 900 acres, viz., Norton Field, Home 
Farm, Hales Farm, New Town, and the Leys. The 
aspects were west, south, and south-west; and was 
sheltered by the Cotswold Hills, the soil in some parts 
being heavy, of the blue lias, others of a light friable 
loam. One field occupied 166 acres, being planted with 
standard fruit trees in rows, 16 feet apart, and the 
same distance asunder, in some instances extending 
to the length of } mile. Space being strictly econo- 
mised in the market garden style, the intermediate 
space was filled up with Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, and Strawberries. Bush Damsons were 
also planted in addition to the other standard trees. 
There were forty-four varieties of Plums, comprising 
about 300,000 trees, Damsons about 30,000, Rasp- 
berries also covered about 200 acres, Strawberries 
from 120 to 130 acres, Black Currants 212 acres, 
Cherries and Apples to the extent of about 70 acres, 
and Red Currants 50 acres. The fruit trees were 
very productive generally, with the exception of a 
few portions where they were attacked by blight when 
in blossom this season. The greatest quantity of the 
fruit was used in the manufacture of jam, a large 
factory being erected at Norton Field Farm. Lord 
Sudeley was also giving his attention to the cultiya- 
tion of flowers for market purposes, having erected 
a number of Belgian glasshouses, which were also 
suitable for growing Tomatos, Cucumbers, Grapes, 
&c., and any kind of fruit which required protection. 
The baskets were also made upon the spot from the 
Osier beds on the banks of a stream running through 
the estate, 
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IMPROVING ORCHARDS BY GRAFTING. 


By Mr. J. Mitter, Garvener to Lorp Fotezy, 
Rouxirey Loper, Esurr. 

Wuenrr old fruit trees that are healthy and full of 
vigour are worthless for the market in a monetary 
sense, no time should be lost in grafting upon them 
new heads of an improved variety. 

If the system of stock-grafting was better under- 
stood, especially out of the fruit-growing districts, 
worthless sorts will seldom be seen in the market, 
their place being taken by more profitable fruit. 
But to expect this to be done by the tenant, upon a 
yearly tenancy, is out of the question. To meet the 
difficulty to a certain extent, industrious tenants 
should be supplied with trees from the home nursery, 
or could be supplied by the trade at small cost, the 
tenant being under an agreement to protect them. 
Stock-grafting is easily done, but the system requires 
to be known. As done in the fruit districts by local 
grafters, each workman bears a degree of merit as to 
his success. When once known, none need be afraid 
to cut off the third part of a worthless tree any time 
during the winter months, cutting it ship-shape in 
order that the grafter has little to do when the season 
comes but to square the ends of the branches and insert 
his grafts, The season for grafting large trees is rather 
an unsettled question. I may state that we had great 
success last year at Ruxley Lodge in grafting old 
trees, and the strong shoots which I exhibit speak 
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well for the system. The heads were cut off the 
trees in the month of February, and grafts were 
secured about the same time, and laid by the heels in 
a shady place to prevent any premature growth. The 
grafts for this require to be clean, and free from 
American blight and canker, from two to three years’ 
growth, and in size about the thickness of one’s 
second finger. The specimens of shoots which I 
produce were simply short grafts a year ago last May, 
the whole of the grafting being done in the last fort- 
night of the month. The work has only been done 
about sixteen months, yet the shoots have had ‘two 
seasons’ growth, and reach nearly LO feet in length; 
some of the stronger sorts are even longer. Upon 
a close examination some of the strongest shoots 
may be seen to be showing fruit buds, and if we 
should be fayoured with a fruitful season next year 
I have no doubt, from present appearances, we shall 
haye a fair show of fruit. Stock-grafting does not 
require to be commenced so soon as small whip or 
tongue grafting. The general order is—Cherries 
first, Plums next, finishing up with Pears and 
Apples. 


The tools which are required for the purpose are 


_ but few—a pocket knife, a shoemaker’s knife, a 


tenon saw, and a small mallet. 

A branch 2 inches in diameter requires two grafts 
to thoroughly unite the end of the branch; one of 4 
inches, three grafts; and so on in proportion, A 
stock or head of 9 inches requires seven grafts in 
order to keep the head living until the leading 


shoots form the new tree, then all weakly and ill- 
placed shoots can be cut away. There is no particu- 
lar secret in manipulating the end of the branch to 
receive the grafts further than shaving away a por- 
tion of the rough bark, so that it may better match 
the thin or inner bark of the scion, which ought to 
be placed so as to accurately face each other. Daub- 
ing or claying up the grafts is no doubt of some im- 
portance, especially for small grafting. For trees 
grafted upon the stock principle the daubing material 
may be of a coarser nature than for the whip or 
tongue grafting. Good clay with a proportion of 
tough hay, well compounded together, and thoroughly 
worked in and round the grafts to prevent its being 
washed off by the weather, is all that is required for 
stock-grafting. I may here state that heading the 
trees at the proper time and securing and properly 
keeping the grafts is of quite as much importance as 
carrying out the work. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. Dean (Bedfont) opened the discussion by 
proposing on behalf of the Executive Committee a 
vote of thanks to those gentlemen who had kindly 
read papers. He did not think fruit-culture would 
save agriculture from drowning, but it would do 
something to help it to swim. If they were to 
believe the statement that £250 per acre could be 
made by fruit-growing, such a sum represented an 
Eldorado, It had been mentioned that the Royal 
Agricultural Society proposed to offer prizes in con- 
nection with certain fruit-products at their Windsor 
show. That might be advantageous, but he could 
have wished that the Society had offered prizes for 
something better than such wretched products as 
cider and perry. They had heard a striking eulogy 
about their continental brethren in regard to their 
preparing and packing fruit for the market. English- 
men, he thought, had been in the past a little too 
egotistical, and he trusted they would gather lessons 
from the facts placed before them. 

Mr. A. H. Pearson (Chilwell) said the great idea 
seemed to be Covent Garden, but it was a great 
mistake to rush their fruit into one centre. He 
could obtain a better price for his fruit, milk 
potatos, and other produce, than if he sent them to 
markets already too congested. He concluded by 
seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Fowrer (Aylesbury) urged that it was of great 
consequence that some means should be adopted 
for the preservation of fruits. He referred to what 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell had done in this 
direction, and produced for inspection metal, glass, 
and stoneware airtight vessels. They need not 
despair in fighting the foreigner in every way. 

Mr. P. Verren regarded the Chairman’s paper as 
giving a right basis for discussion; but if the Chair- 
man had given them a hint as to what fruit to grow 
on fairly good soil, he would haye done them a 
service. Mr. Dean had spoken severely of perry 
and cider, but cider apples gave a good return to 
the farmer. He (Mr. Veitch) had no doubt that 
calling attention to artificial manures would do a 
good deal of good, especially if such manures could 
be obtained at anything like a reasonable price, so 
that they could be used on an extensive scale. 

Mr. Reap (Weybridge) thought they should grow 
such fruits as would yield the quickest return for 
labour. 

Mr. James pointed out that there were thousands 
of acres of English land at present lying unculti- 
vated ; and until an alteration in the land laws had 
been effected, they would not see the state of pros- 
perity that every one desired. He would like to 
see conferences of this kind at every flower show. 

Mr. J. R. Harz (Thornton Heath) attributed 
present difficulties to the extraordinary tithe; and 
the sooner the tithe question was fairly met and 
settled, the better for fruit-growers. 

Mr. Reep (Norwood) said the eternal slumber 
which had settled upon the British farmer was in- 
comprehensible, He trusted this would be the fore- 
runner of many assemblies of the kind, 

Mr, D. T, Fis (Bury St. Edmunds) wished the 
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Chairman would supplement his analysis by a list of 
the best sorts of fruit to grow on poor soils. Not 
only should the farmer be encouraged, but the 
labourer also should be encouraged to grow fruit. 
The best Nonsuch Apples he had seen were grown 
at the end of a cottage, with no soil at all, but ina 
hard gravel walk which had never been disturbed 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. ‘They were 
fed by the slops of a small household, and were the 
finest, the reddest, the most luscious, he had seen 
from that day to this. It ought not to be beyond 
our legislators, or the suggestions of Conferences like 
that, that some means should be devised for giving 
the labourer more soil. 

Mr. Gzorcu Bunyarp (Maidstone) thought thie 
manuring of orchards and cold storage were subjects 
which they must work round. 

FRUIT DISTRIBUTION. 

Tur following paper on “The Science of Fruit 
Distribution” was read by D. Tallerman, Hsq., 
on Saturday :— 

Of the various means available to fruit growers for 
the disposal of their crops, that by which they can 
be brought within the reach of consumers in a full- 
flavoured, fresh, and bright condition-is the one 
which will leave the most profitable results to the 
producers, and lead tothe most successful permanent 
development of the industry in which they are 
engaged. Fruit may be preserved, pulped, evapor- 
ated, refrigerated, or manipulated in any other 
manner that will enable it to be converted into a 
merchantable commodity possessing a distinctive 
cash value, but there yet remains the undeniable 
fact that it is inits fresh ripe condition, while clothed 
with its undisgnisable natural bloom, endowed with 
its fragrant aroma and luscious flavour, that fruits 
have their highest and best values; therefore, the 
most important subject that can occupy the minds 
of fruit-growers is, how they can best place their 
produce within reach of consumers in that inviting 
condition, in order to acquire the full benefits that 
acctue from it. The subject naturally involves a 
consideration of the means of rapid and effective 
distribution which are absolutely essential to secure 
successful results. 

The science of fruit distribution is necessarily 
a commercial study, and comprises the principles that 
growers should practise to place their produce within 
reach of consumers. 

1. When and where they may be required. 

2. In the best possible condition. 

3. At the least possible cost. 

The means by which these measures, simple as 
they appear, can best be successfully attained, 
involves attention to matters of detail, the necessity 
of which will be readily acknowledged by all engaged 
in fruit growing and marketing; but to ensure a 
beneficial result from the consideration of the sub- 
jects which we are assembled to discuss, it is neces- 
sary to treat the various branches of the trade from 
specific and not general points, inasmuch as although 
the general condition of the subject may be speedily 
summarised, that will not bring us any nearer the 
position we hope to reach. Briefly, then, we are a 
large community existing in a small space. Fruit 
consumers abound in all directions, fruit producers 
are to be found but in few places. The consumers 
are counted by millions, the producers by hundreds. 
The consumers require all the fruit that is grown 
and more; the growers do not profitably sell while 
fresh the yield of their orchards, and are driven to 
seek other outlets in order to secure even a nominal 
return for their crops. It must be borne in mind 
that the circumstances and conditions that surround 
individual growers and consumers vary very largely, 
and courses of procedure that would bring advan- 
tageous results in one direction would be inappre- 
ciable in another. 

With growers we have a wide range of conditions 
to deal with, from the owners of the numerous old 
‘orchards of large acreage to which little or no atten- 
tion is given, to the cultivators of small quantities 
of fruit under glass or in the hothouse, which are the 
subject of incessant care and watchfulness. 
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With consumers we also have an infinite number 
of conditions which embodies a still wider range of 
thought; from the wealthy members of the upper 
classes who require, and will kaye at all times if 
procurable, for their tables regardless of cost, any 
fruits that may be rare, choice, and of fine quality, 
to the buxom matron who buys a couple of pounds 
of whatever fruit the costermonger may have on his 
barrow, so that her husband’s and family’s dinner 
may be complete with its dumpling or pie. Every 
variety of condition has to be met with and provided 
for, therefore it must be evident that the more these 
existing and varied circumstances are understood, 
and the nearer they can be met and provided for, 
the greater must be the benefits that will accrue to 
froit producers. It is in the study of the numerovs 
features that present themselves, and the determina- 
tion of the most advantageous manner in which they 
can be encountered and dealt with, that comprises 
the science of fruit distribution. This opportunity 
does not enable me to enlarge upon the whole of the 
subjects which are naturally affiliated with the ques- 
tion, therefore I content myself by indicating the 
direction to which attention may be advantageously 
given. 

With respect to the first point—viz., the disposal 
of fruits, when and where they may be required-—I 
would point out to growers that with the exception 
of the county of Kent and the Metropolis, the centres 
of fruit production and fruit consumption are not 
contiguous to each other. By an inspection of the 
diagram of the kingdom, showing the population and 
the fruit area of each county, it will be seen that the 
bulk of our fruit supply is produced in a very few 
districts, while a large portion of the country which 
is densely populated is devoid of any fruit produce of 
its own locality but relies upon other districts, and 
that the people gladly purchase any quantity of fruit 
that may be brought to them in good order and con- 
dition. That this position is undeniable may be 
gathered from the results that have attended the 
efforts of a few private parties who have relinquished 
the old practice of sending to the markets of Covent 
Garden, the Borough, and Spitalfields, and despatch 
their fruits instead to Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and other largely populated northern towns, 
where they have made a profitable outlet for a large 
quantity of fruit that otherwise would have helped 
to glut the London markets. There are an enormous 
number of small towns in the mining and manufac- 
turing districts that would welcome a supply of fresh 
fruit which they donot now obtain. In order to directly 
meet the requirement cf these towns it is desirable 
that the fruit growers of each district combine with 
each other and organise themselves into local socie- 
ties in order that they may be in a proper position 
to ascertain what fruits they have to sell, when they 
will be ready for gathering, and then ascertain the 
requirements of particular districts and what they 
are likely to buy, so as to enable them to take steps 
to supply them. It is not possible to attain this 
position by individual action, for no single grower 
could supply from his own crops the particular re- 
quirements of the traders of a town; but these 
requirements, if once ascertained, which they may 
be in a general sense, could be furnished from the 
crops of several growers. 


Where local organisations are thus formed they 
could readily communicate with the central organi- 
sation that has been formed to place itself in com- 
munication with the traders of all districts, in order 
to simplify the distribution of food products, and 
they, by ascertaining the probable fruit requirements 
of a district, and having a knowledge of the crops 
of fruit that were available in many localities, could 
arrange to dispose of and deliver them direct from 
the orchards. The defect that fruit growers suffer 
from arises from the fact that while their transac- 
tions are naturally of an individual character, and 


must remain so, they have had no recognised central - 


representative organisation who could collect infor- 
mation from varied districts as to their possible fruit 
requirements, and disseminate the knowledge among 
those who had the fruit to dispose of, and also 
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arrange many other subjects of interest and import- 
ance, such as packages, railway rates, transmission, 
&c., all matters small in themselyes and readily ad- 
justable, but each of which forms an indispensable 
connecting link in a commercial chain, without 
which a transaction cannot be carried through. 
Hitherto fruit growers have left everything with 
their salesmen, whose interest it is to collect and re- 
tain all the information, and to obstruct any course 
by which the consignment of the fruit to themselves 
would be interfered with. They therefore have a 
vested interest in obstructing any movement that 
would have a tendency to impart to growers any in- 
formation that would advise them when and where 
fruit was required, which is the keystone to the 
system of direct distribution. 

The second prominent feature incidental to scien- 
tific distribution is the delivery to consumers just 
what they want in the best possible condition. The 
interests of sellers will be considerably advanced by 
full attention being given to this subject, which pre- 
sents many features requiring careful consideration 
and forethought, that without in any way adding to 
the costs of cultivation and delivery may materially 
aid to increase the amounts receivable for the fruits. 

Be it remembered that no fruits grow exactly 
all alike, as bricks are made, but every tree or 
bush will contain some fruits of a more or less choice 
character. Wherever these can be selected they will, 
if packed by themseves, realise a much larger pro- 
portionate price without interfering with the price of 
the whole crop. ‘There are different classes of 
buyers in all perishable food products, and more 
especially in fruits, and there are different members 
in each trade who supply the requirements of buyers. 
Anyone going into an average sized orchard when 
the fruit is ripe and ready for gathering will, upon 
examination, discover choice specimens fit for an 
exhibiton or the window of the highest class 
fruiterers at the West End of London, Other fruits 
may be seen that, by themselves, would furnish a 
reasonable supply of more than a general character. 
Further, there will be seen the remainder of the 
growth suitable for the costermonger’s barrow or the 
jam pot. If they remain while the fruit is gathered 
they will see it all packed together in such a way 
that no regard is paid to the choice specimens of 
fruit that may be there, but they are so dealt with 
that they will find their way to one destination, 
which, as likely as not, may be the costermonger’s 
barrow. This is the mistake that growers make, and 
where they unknowingly suffer material loss, 

The disposal of green fruits is necessarily a matter 
of commercial experience, and to attain best results 
all fruits should be properly assorted and classed as 
to character, condition, and description—this in 
America is called “ grading.” Fruits thus dealt with 
and placed in packages of a uniform size enjoy a 
marked advantage in their disposal, as buyers at a 
distance may order them by description, while at 
present they can only be purchased by personal at- 
tendance and sight. The South of Ireland and the 
North of Scotland furnish examples of the great 
value attaching to the proper classification of perish- 
able produce, for it is to the independent branding 
of butter at Cork and herrings at Wick and the other 
Scotch fishing ports, that have brought the trades of 
those districts to their present high stage of deye- 
lopment, for it is owing to the facility which the 
storekeeper in the colonial bush can send to his mer- 
chant in London for what he requires in Cork butter, 
either in firsts, seconds, thirds, or fourths, knowing 
exactly what he will get, and can learn the current 
market price on the day of purchase. So also 
the grocer of an inland town in eastern Europe 
can send to his Hamburgh agent for so many barrels 
of Scotch herrings, and can order “Crown 
Fulls,” ‘Spents,” or “ Matties,” and his exact 
requirements are supplied owing to the wise 
precautions those in the Scotch herring trade 
have adopted, by which not only are the character 
of the contents of their barrels known by description 
all over the world, but the single fisherman with his 
few barrels of herrings enjoys an equal position with 
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the largest factor of the district, and can readily 
obtain the market price of the day for his- small 
supply when they have once been examined and 
branded by the appointed officials. This should 
show fruit growers the advisability of their com- 
bining for the purpose of establishing a definite 
basis upon which their produce should be classed 
and uniformly packed, by which the contents of a 
package would be known to wholesale and retail 
dealers without a personal inspection. For this 
purpose fruits should be properly sorted and classed 
as to character and condition into— 

1. “ Choice,” for special high-class trade; 
“Prime,” for first-class trade; and “ Ordinary,” for 
general trade. 

2. Assorted as to description into firsts, seconds, 
and thirds sizes. 

3. Choice and prime fruits should be packed into 
clean, bright, and carefully made packages, so as to 
present to the buyer a luscious, attractive, and 
tempting appearance. Ordinary fruit may be packed 
for general sale in smaller baskets than at present. 

4. It is important to act on the principle that the 
smaller the package the wider the area of consump- 
tion, and the better the contents will keep in good 
order and condition. 

5, Also, that selection as to size and colour with 
regular packing are the best means for ensuring 
speedy sales in extended districts at good prices. 

6. Growers should remember and act on the fact 
that a barely perceptible taint or speck that is care- 
lessly dealt with by the packer at the farm will ina 
short time become an odious blemish, and by the time 
the fruit reaches the market, not only becomes 
spoiled itself, but damages other fruit, and spoils its 
value. 

7. A good crop requires marketing with commer- 
cial experience and judgment, A combination of 
growers to amalgamate their crops in order that 
large selections of particular descriptions may be 
made ayailable for disposal in special directions, and 
in districts where required, will lead to larger prices 
being received. 

8. Specially choice goods, suitably packed for dis- 
play in retailers’ shop windows, will at all times 
command extreme high prices. 

9. Inferior specimens of fruits packed with prime 
specimens, reduce the value of the prime. 

10. Goods packed, branded, and numbered, that 
their contents and condition may be known without 
a personal inspection, will be sent for by purchasers 
in remote parts, whose convenience or ability does 
not allow them to attend a market personally. 


The simplicity, ease, and readiness by which these 
apparently complicated measures may be speedily 
carried into active existence will be promptly seen 
by a glance at a package that has been devised for 
the purpose, which lends itself in every way to the 
proposed condition of things, for inexpensive in pro- 
duction it is effective in character, as by its means 
fruits may be classed, packed, and safely transmitted 
to any part of the kingdom in large or small quanti- 
ties, where they will arrive in better condition, and 
remain so longer than if packed in bulk as at 
present, also may be disposed of to the individual 
consumer without any handling and consequent 
deterioration [see our issue for August 4, last, 
p-. 185, for figure of a fruit transit box. Ep.]. 
The inexpensive character of the package is its 
yaluable feature, and that is 6d. per dozen for 
the boxes and 5d. for the crate to hold twenty 
boxes. Their lightness renders the cost of trans- 
port less than in the heavy baskets, which have 
to be sent backwards and forwards, while fruits 
selected and packed in this manner would be de- 
liverable in the best possible condition and of the 
highest value. Thus the second material feature in 
the science of distribution would be complied with. 

The third feature to which attention may be 
directed is the transport of fruit at the least pos- 
sible cost. I do not propase to occupy time by refer- 
ring to that great evil, the excessive railway rates, 
which the producers and consumers of the country 
have so long suffered from, The short-sighted policy 


of the railway authorities is about to be brought 
under consideration, and our purpose will be best 
served by attention being directed to the particular 
points that frnit growers should endeavour to secure 
for themselves in the forthcoming revision of the 
charges and conditions of our railway system. In 
this matter, so far as fruit is concerned, facilities for 
its effective collection, safe transport, and speedy 
delivery, are of a much greater consideration than 
the actual charge made for the services rendered, 
but this should certainly be a figure within 
reason; but the principal object that the agri- 
cultural classes generally, as a body of producers, 
should seek to obtain, is a ready means for reach- 
ing consumers in all districts through the existing 
retail traders. For this purpose they should seek for 
the establishment of a “ farm produce train,” a ser- 
vice to be carried through on the lines of the “ par- 
liamentary train” and the “van train,” which was in 
existence fora number of years, and only recently 
abandoned. By the parliamentary train the pas- 
senger rates for one train daily was fixed by law. The 
van train was for parcels, and the rates were made 
by the railway companies themselves, being one-half 
the ordinary parcels rates. With a minimum of 6d. 
at the present time, a parcel traffic is in existence on 
all railways by passenger trains, and this is governed 
by radius of distance ; up to 30 miles being jd. per 
pound; up to 50 miles 3d. per pound; up to 100 
miles, 2d. per pound, with a minimum rate of 6d. for 
a parcel. A moderate extension of this parcel system 
to wider radiuses on the basis of the van train charge 
—that is, one-half the current parcel rates—would 
prove advantageous to farmers, and bring the rail- 
way a large and remunerative traffic. This should 
be sought for, and would probably be conceded by the 
railway company without difficulty. 


The outlet for fruits will be found in two direc- 
tions which have a widely different character, and 
necessitate different treatment—the supply of London 
and the very few large towns in the north, and the 
supply to the small towns and villages throughout 
the kingdom. With the first we have the large con- 
centration of fruiterers, greengrocers, and coster- 
mongers, who have hitherto furnished the means for 
reaching the public. With the second they have toa 
great extent done without fruit, as it could not be 
supplied in a fresh condition. Whether the fruits 
are intended for London or the country districts, 
railway companies should be compelled to provide 
effective refrigerator trucks for their conveyance, in 
order that its fresh condition may be fully main- 
tained. Growers know the condition that fruits 
leave them, but they are not aware of the serious 
deterioration that takes place in transit before reach- 
ing their destination, and the consequent enormous 
depreciation that takes place in values. A few hours 
makes a great difference in the appearance and 
flavour of fruits, and there can be no possible justifica- 
tion for the unnecessary loss thus made to the de- 
triment of the grower, when the fruits could be 
readily and inexpensively retained in a fine and fresh 
condition. 


In America the fruit farmers of California and 
Florida, the extreme western and southern States, 
send their fruits 2000 and 3000 miles across the vast 
continent to the markets of New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, &c., where they arrive in fine con- 
dition, after several days’ travel, and invariably bring 
good results to the grower; while in this country a 
fruit grower cannot send his produce a few miles 
with any certainty of its reaching its destination in a 
presentable condition, and if he wishes to send any 
distance other than where an ordinary fruit train runs, 
there is almost a certainty that it will be useless 
when it arrives at its destination. This deteriora- 
tion and its consequent loss is more than a personal 
loss of the particular sender—it is a diminution of 
the food supply of the people, and in that light it 
is a national loss, needlessly incurred, by reason of 
the negligence and want of care on the part of those 
who have acquired the right to transport the internal 
food supplies of the country—a loss which is readily pre- 
ventible by the use of proper trucks, which the railway 


companies should be compelled to provide themelves, 
or allow others to provide for them. The companies 
should also be called upon to accept a truck rate for 
agricultural produce irrespective of contents. This 
would enable fruit and other farmers to load trucks 
in proximity to their farms or on railway sidings 
with their own labour, and while saving charges send 
their produce direct to the market. The provision 
of a regular and effective daily service for the cou- 
veyance of parcels of food produce in refrigerator 
cars, at a reasonable advance on the ordinary goods 
rates, would materially facilitate the communication 
between producers and consumers, and lead to 
marked advantages to fruit growers. To simplify 
matters, the rates by this produce train might be 
fixed within given areas, Thus all within a radius 
of one hundred miles one rate, and each additional 
hundred miles an additional rate. This would bring 
most of the agricultural districts within reach of 
populous towns, and thus furnish them with an out- 
let for their produce. That this system would be 
advantageous to fruit-growers may be readily seen, 
for grocers, dealers, or even consumers in any small 
town might order any number of the packages of 
fruit from one upwards, which, packed on the 
orchard and transmitted by the refrigerator cars, 
would reach their destination direct, at a small cost 
and in good condition. The essence of the fruit trade 
is a multiplication of individual transactions small 
in extent but numerous in character. It is in the 
simplification of the distribution of these growers 
will be ina position to place their produce within 
reach of consumers at the Jeast possible cost, and 
thus acquire a further insight into the science of fruit 
distribution. 

In conclusion, I submit-— 

1. That the simplest and most profitable way to 
sell fruits is in their natural condition properly 
classed and packed. 

2. That an ample demand can be ensured for an 
unlimited quantity from numerous districts in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

3. That these can be best approached and dealt 
with by local combinations of growers either direct 
or through a central agency. 

4, That whatever prices are determined upon 
should be publicly known and fixed to give retailers 
a profit. 

5. That the railway companies should be moved 
to furnish a daily farmer’s produce parcel and bulk 
train service for the carriage of food products in 
refrigerator trucks between the agricultural and in- 
dustrial districts at reasonable package and truck 
rates. 

With the supply of these facilities a demand 
would be created for their utilisation, and thus bring 
about an improved condition of all things in which 
the interests of our agricultural and industrial classes 
are entwined. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS, 


— 
PHAL-ENOPSIS BUYSSONIANA, n. sp.* 


A srarety plant, very much like P. Regnieriana, 
but with far brighter colours. The leaf and in- 
florescence are not distinct. Both the sepals and 
the petals are of a bright purple hue; the 
lateral sepals are bordered inside with white. The 
petals are much broader than those of Phalenopsis 
Regnieriana, and appear always to be hooded 
over the column. The lip is very distinct. The 
processses on the stalk of the lip are median, fili- 
form-linear, not triangular, as in Phalenopsis 
Regnieriana. The three spreading lacinie of the 
anterior part of the lip are equal, lanceolate-oblong, 
blunt-acute. There is an emarginate small callus at 
the beginning of the stalk, and in front of it stands on 


* Phalenopsis Buyssoniana, n. sp.—Simillima affinis Phalee- 
nopsidi Regnieriani mento paulo argutiori; sepalis tepalisque 
latioribus, labelli auriculis unguicularibus lineari-fiiliformibus, 
callo in apice unguis bilobo parvo, linea lineari fnerassata 
bisulea anteposita laciniis oblongolanceis obtuse cutis, 
lateralibus divaricatis, omnibus sequalibus; columne basi 
angulata. Ab exc. A, [Regnier introducta el nobili Comiti 
Du Buysson dicata. MH. G. Rehd. f. 
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the disc between side laciniz a thickened line with 
two furrows. The three laciniw are of a vivid 
scarlet colour inside, side lacinie outside ochre- 
coloured, with numerous scarlet lines. 

The stalk and keels are white, with some tinges of 
purple. Column ochre outside, angular at the base 
on both sides. M. A. Regnier, 44, Avenue de 
Marigny, Fontenay-sous-Bois, Seine, has sent me 
not only some specimens, but has written with his 
usual courtesy to say, “ Vous donnerez, le nom qui 
yous sera plaisir.” It gives me great pleasure, there- 
fore, to acknowledge the assistance given to orchidists 
by M. le Comte Francois Du Buysson, the author of 
the useful Orchidophile, &c. To help others is the 
privilege of those who have “le feu sacré.” H. G. 
Rehb. f. 


SoBRALIA MACRANTHA (LindJ,) KrenastTIANa, 7. var. 


As long since as 1885 my excellent corre- 
spondent, Herr Consul Kienast Zolly, Hirslanden, 
Zurich, sent me a dried flower of a Sobralia 
macrantha. His Indian collector described the 
bloom as “very large and very white.” It is large, 
but as to the colour, it has that hue white flowers 
usually have when dried. I put it in my herbarium, 
the graye of so many unsolved orchidic riddles, 
to wait until more materials came to hand. And 
this month a fresh white flower arrived with a small 
narrow sulphur-coloured mark on the lip under the 
column not much larger than the circumference 
of the column. It is a well-known fact that we are 
very unfortunate when we attempt to copy the green 
colours of leaves, &c., and it is nearly impossible to 
get shades of white. Not many persons have eyes 
to perceive the gradations to which white is subject, 
and also these shades do not appear to exist in the 
materials which we use when trying to represent the 
numerous variations of white. The white colour of 
this Sobralia macrantha Kienastiana is quite hors 
de ligne, of the most exquisite purity, surpassing all 
shades of. white I have seen in plants. (I knew an 
English artist who when making water-colour draw- 
ings of Orchids represented all white flowers of a 
light blue tint—grand bien vous fasse.) 

I learn that the plant (Sobralia) is still small, not 
more than 20 inches in height. I was much pleased 
with the flower, and have great pleasure in dedi- 
cating it to one of the most intelligent and zealous 
of orchidists. May Consul Kienast Zolly enjoy a 
long life. It will be a benefit for orchidology. 
H, G. Rchb.f. 


NARcISsUS SCABERULUS.* 


In a footnote is given a translation of Professor 
Henriques’ description of a new Portuguese Narcissus 
closely allied to N. rupicola, and of which specimens 
are in cultivation in Dublin and elsewhere. A. W. T., 
Oporto. 


ZycoreTatum Mourravanum, Gardn., hybrid. 


This is a very curious species of Zygopetalum, 
and one but rarely seenin gardens. Until the other 
day I do not think I had seen the plant alive; when 
a portion of an inflorescence was forwarded to me 
by Mr. B. S. Williams, it having been sent by one 
of his correspondents for a name. The plant has 
the general habit of other members of the genus, 


* Narcissus scaberulus. Henriques, n. sp.— Bulb small, 
15 mm., ovoid tunicate, outer coats brown, inner ones white; 
leaves 2, linear, more or less prostrate, longer than the scape, 
slightly furrowed on the upper surface, 2-angled beneath, 
glaucous, rough at the margins and dorsal angles, provided at 
the base with a membranous involute sheath; scape, 6—10 cm. 
long, 1—2 mm. in diameter, striate, nearly cylindrical, bent, 
1—2-flowered; spathe membranous, narrow, striate, slightly 
longer than the peduncle and ovary; flowers 12—15 mm. 
across, stalked (stalk, 8—12 mm.), bent, yellow, tube 12—17 
mm., greenish; perianth-segments ovate, imbricate, 3 inner 
ones broadest apiculate, slightly fringed at the tips, spreading 
ultimately slightly reflexed; corona 5—7 mm. across, cup- 
shaped, almost the same size as the segments, more or less 
crenate at the margins; filaments very short, 1 mm., three 
emerging from the centre of the tube, three from the mouth; 
style filiform, stigma 3-lobed, At Oliveira do Conde; flowers 
in March and April. Allied to N. rupicola, from which it 
differs in the prostrate rough leaves, the bent flowers, the sub- 
eylindric corona, and the three exsert stamens, 


bearing an erect raceme of several flowers; but these 
have a highly singular appearance, owing to the 
total absence of markings on the sepals and petals. 
These organs are of a uniform bright green, while 
the lip is white, with a few reddish-purple markings 
near the base. The front lobe is somewhat elon- 
gated and rather narrow, the side lobes are smaller 
and rounded, while the fleshy callus is quite charac- 
teristic of the genus. The column is greenish-white, 
with a few streaks of red in front. The reappear- 
ance of the plant in gardens is interesting, for it 
originally appeared as early as 1839, being figured at 
t. 8674 of the Botanical Magazine from a plant which 
flowered in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. This 
plant was sent home by Gardner from the Organ 
Mountains, in Brazil, where it was found growing at 
4000 feet elevation. ‘The present plant is probably 
from the same region, and is of a deeper green than 
the one represented in the above-named plate. 
Rk. A. R. 


HARDY ANNUALS AS EXHIBI- 
TION PLANTS. 


Wuen attending a flower show in the West of 
England a few days ago I was pleased to note some 
very attractive stands of bunches of annuals shown 
in a class in which special prizes were offered for 
them. The flowers were arranged in neat and yet 
attractive bunches, and they were nicely set up in 
a stand, each type being seen to the best advantage. 
Not only was the floral effect good, but the exhibi- 
tion served the purpose of presenting to view some 
very pretty things in the way of annuals that are not 
seen so much in gardens as they deserve to be. I 
noticed that visitors to the show gathered about the 
stands, and appeared to greatly admire the flowers, 
and I think many of them were looking upon subjects 
they had perhaps never seen before, or on rare occa- 
sions only. Annuals are rarely seen at flower shows 
unless it be some that are known as half-hardy 
or tender annuals, such as Balsams, Cockscombs, 
Zinnias, &c. 

Two things should be stated at the outset. The 
schedule of prizes containing the classes above 
referred to stated “Bunches of Hardy Annuals.” 
Zinnias, Stocks, Asters, and a few other things that 
it has been customary to raise the seeds of on a 
slight hotbed were shown, and were admitted, 
because we have abundant evidence that in many 
parts of the country seeds of these can be and are 
sown in the open ground, and they germinate 
abundantly ; and they flower very finely where they 
were sown. I think, therefore, that all annuals that 
can be treated in this way should be considered 
hardy. 

Another point is, that exhibitors are very apt to 
spoil the effect of their stands by placing several 
varieties of one genus, or species, in a bunch. The 
schedule reads, “ Twenty-four bunches of hardy 
annuals, distinct varieties.’ I dare say what was in 
the mind of the framer of the class was, that each 
bunch should consist of one variety of flower only. 
But country exhibitions are very apt to, and indeed 
often do, confound species and variety, and place 
several varieties of Sweet Peas together in a bunch, 
in the full belief that they are exhibiting in harmony 
with the requirements of the schedule. This is a 
frequent practice at country exhibitions, and it seems 
hard to disqualify under the circumstances, It would 
perhaps be better if the schedule of prizes stated, 
‘one variety only in a bunch.” A stand composed 
wholly of bunches of one variety, if the variety be 
good, is certainly much more effective than one 
which has several varieties placed in a bunch, 

Being sincerely desirous that the culture of 
some of the more showy and useful class of 
annuals should be encouraged for this and other pur- 
poses, I venture to give a list of those best adapted 
for the purpose; at the same time they are well 
adapted for general garden decoration. They are 
Asters of the quilled, Victoria Pseony-flowered, and 
bouquet types, including that fine introduction 
of the Victoria section, Comet, which is as dis- 


tinct as it is fine; Bartonia aurea, yellow, a 
fine and showy early flowering hardy annual ; 
Calliopsis or Coreopsis coronata, tinctoria, grandi- 
flora, and nigra speciosa; Candytufts, new Carmine— 
the giant white variety, Empress, and Dunnett's 
Crimson; Chrysanthemum coronarium, double and 
single ; C. tricolor, and such fine varieties as Bur- 
ridgeanum, W. EH. Gladstone, and Lord Beaconsfield ; 
Clarkia pulchella integripetala and its varieties 
limbata and Mrs. Langtry; Collinsia bicolor and 
violacea, Conyolvulus major, and the rich dark blue 
C. minor; Dianthus chinensis, its fine variety Hed- 
ewigii, also Brilliant and Hastern Queen; Hsch- 
scholtzia californica alba, crocea, and Mandarin ; 
Godetia The Bride and Whitneyi; the crimson and 
purple double Jacobzas, the blue branching and 
dwarf Rocket, Larkspurs, Lupinus nanus and sub- 
carnosus, Malope grandiflora and its variety rosea, 
dwarf striped French Marigold, the Crimson Giant 
Golden Queen, and Parson’s Giant White Migno- 
nette, which should be well grown in order to haye 
fine spikes; Nasturtiums, climbing and dwarf, but 
the finer varieties only should be grown; Nemo- 
phila insignis grandiflora and maculata, Nigella 
damascena and hispanica—the former especially 
makes a charming bunch; the annual Poppies, such 
as the Danebrog among the singles, and The 
Mikado type among the doubles; Sweet Peas in 
variety, the beautiful blue Phacelia campanularia, 
unrivalled among annuals for its rich blue; Phlox 
Drummondi, the finest varieties, and especially the 
rich crimson splendens grandiflora: some of the 
most showy of these make charming bunches; Sal- 
piglossis, with their rich orange, amber, purple, and 
other hues; Schizanthus pinnatus, Stocks in variety, 
and especially such distinct colours as crimson, 
purple, rose, chamois, violet, white, &c.; Viscaria 
cardinalis and oculata ccerulea, Whitlayia gloxi- 
noides, and the fine double forms of Zinnia elegans. 

Should this list be considered too long, let me 
say that if twenty-four bunches be required in dis- 
tinct varieties, it is necessary to grow a good selec- 
tion; all that I have named are good and distinct, 
and what the grower should aim at isto have a batch 
of varieties in flower and at their best just when they 
are required. 

But it must not be supposed that good flowers 
of common annuals are to be had in any soil. I 
think very little cultivation is given to many 
annuals. If they are to be fine they must be 
cultivated, and to do this properly they should be 
grown in a nursery bed. The soil should be deeply 
dug and manured in autumn, and then thrown up 
rough for the winter. In February the surface should 
be levelled, gently forked over, and thoroughly well 
pulverised, and the seeds sown as early as possible 
as opportunity offers. When the plants are growing 
into size let there be a courageous thinning out, 
giving each plant ample room in which to develope. 
Displays of annuals are too often spoiled by the 


plants being allowed to grow much too thickly, and — 


they starve and smother each other. The aim of 
the cultivator is to have the largest and best deve- 
loped flowers possible, and in doing this he will be 
making it possible for him to excel on the exhibition 
table. R, D. 


THE WEATHER. 


Tne weather of the past three months of June, 
July, and August, has shown a striking contrast with 
that of the coriesponding period last year; in fact, 


a more marked difference it is scarcely possible to 


conceive. 

According to Sir J. B. Lawes’ meteorological 
records at Rothamsted, the three months of June, 
July, and August—which may be termed the months 
of English hay and grain harvest—last year gave us 
but 2} inches of rain, while the same three months 
this season have given us over 12 inches, or a 
quantity which is equal to the enormous amount of 


1223 tons of water to each acre of land; this is 


469 tons in excess of the average of thirty-five years, 
over which the Rothamsted records have extended 
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and 1066 tons per acre more than we received in the 
corresponding period last year. 

This large rainfall is, however, not without prece- 
dent in the neighbourhood of Rothamsted, for in the 
three months of June, July, and August, 1860, over 
12} inches of rain was recorded, and in 1879 nearly 
164 inches were measured. 

The characteristic of the present season is that 
not one week of continuous fine weather has been 
experienced during the whole of the three months to 
which we have referred. With the high rainfall has 
been registered an exceedingly low temperature, an 
average of 57°-3 only being obtained for these three 
harvest months. This shows a deficit from the com- 
puted average of 2°.9, and is in great part due to the 
comparative lack of bright sunshine experienced 
during the present summer. 

Although there was an increase of warmth during 
August from the two preceding months, yet it was 
of dubious advantage when accompanied by a damp, 
close, and unhealthy atmosphere, extremely suitable 
to fungoid growth on the crops. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen such an enormous quantity 
of frogs and toads crawling about the fields as in the 
present season. 

The inclement weather for ingathering has had 
the result that a very large proportion of the hay 
cropis of an inferior quality, much being so damaged 
as to be almost worthless; though the promise of an 
abundant aftermath may make some amends, if only 
suitable weather could be obtained for its successful 
curing. Peas and Beans have run more to haulm 
than to pod, and the growth of root-crops, both in 
the garden and in the field, has been out of propor- 
tion to the development of the bulbs, which require 
the moisture to be tempered with bright sunshine 
for successful growth. 

Potatos have suffered in this neighbo urhood 
greatly from the superabundance of moisture, blight, 
and disease, being extremely prevalent. In some 
cases, at lifting the crop two-thirds of the tubers have 
been found useless. All outdoor fruit is very insipid 
and watery, but especially is this the case with Plums. 

Although bad seasous in our own country do not 
now imply famine or starvation, as formerly—as any 
deficiency at home can be so expeditiously supplied, 
and at such a comparatively trifling cost of transit 
from the most remote quarters of the globe—yet we 
fear many will feel the pinch of poverty in the 
coming winter. J. Willis. 


THE APIARY. 


o——_ 


ROBBING. 


Tuts will now be the order of the day, if great 
care be not taken to prevent it. It is mostly allowed 
that prevention is better than cure in any case, and 
it certainly is so here, for if once robbing is estab- 
lished it is difficult to stop it. After such a season 
as we have had, no stock can possibly be overloaded 
with honey, and most stocks are deficient. The 
first instinct of the bee is to provide for their young 
for the perpetuation of the race, and to secure this 
end they will get honey from any source, by fair 
means or foul. It must, however, be confessed that 
hunger is not always the cause of robbing, for some- 
times the strongest and best provided for rob the 
most—indeed, there are those who pronounce the 
bee to be a humbug. But to the point. Don't 
meddle with bees now in the middle of the day, but 
what you must do, do it towards sunset. Be careful 
not to spill honey or syrup about the apiary, for 
that would doubtless lead to robbing at once, 
Where feeding is being carried on, take care that 
the bottles of syrup are well covered up, and that no 
bees can get to the food except those for which it is 
intended. Fill the bottles in the evening, and the 
food will be taken down in the night. If after all 
these precautions robbing is commenced, contract 
the entrances at once, so that only one bee can pass 
out at atime, and the guards inside will then be 
able to do their duty. In bad cases it has been sug- 


gested that the hives of the robbers and the robbed 
should change places for a little while. The effect 
is singularly unique for the would be robbers are 
then stealing /?) from their own hive, and giving 
it to their weaker neighbours, for amongst bees the 
weakest ever go to the wall. There are other ways 
of preventing robbing, but the above are the principal 
methods adopted, and these and other things are they 
not written in the chronicles of the bee-keepers ? 

A nice little book comes to us from the pen of Mr. 
J. M. Hooker. It is not very large, but it is full of 


sound instruction gathered from experience, and 
written so that he who runs may read. The appliances 
and the dealers he mentions are at the top of the 
tree, and the book is thoroughly sound and useful. 
Though our evils are many this season, wasps have 
This is not a circum- 


not as yet appeared here. 
stance to be regretted, Bec, 


FIG, 38,—RHODODENDRON COLLETTIANUM : HARDY_SHRUB, 
FLOWERS WHITE, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE TREES OF COMMERCE. By W. Stevenson. 


No, 2 of Messrs. William Rider & Son’s Timber 
Trade Handbooks, may serve fairly well the purpose 
for which it is designed, that of ‘“‘ giving, within rea- 
sonable limits and in a popular form, an account of 
the trees that yield the staple of this trade.’ The 
scope of the work is limited, Mahogany, Teak, 
Greenheart, and fancy woods in general, being 
omitted, whilst a considerable space is devoted to 
the etymologies of names. The absence of an index, 
makes the contents appear more meagre than they 
really are, ten species of Oak, for instance, being in- 
cluded under “ The Oak.” The botanical portion of 
the work is professedly taken “ almost exclusively ” 
from Loudon’s Arboretum, a work of compilation 
now out of date, and the preface acknowledges 
the author’s indebtedness to Laslett’s Timber and 
Timber Trees, in which the botany is lamentably 
incorrect: but, though the book is much smaller 
and makes but little pretence to completeness, 
it is rather difficult to see a distinct raison d’étre for 
it, since the appearance of Mr, Laslett’s work. The 
trade names are carefully given, and misprints, such as 
“C, Bankin” (p. 125) for C. Bauhin, are com- 


mendably few. There are, however, some few state- 
ments to which exception may be taken, and some 
remarkable omissions. Bog Oak certainly shows 
the indigenous character of the tree; but there are 
certainly no fossil Oaks “in the limestone known 
as Portland stone” (p. 12)! The Dutch Elm 
(p. 35) is hardly a variety of Ulmus campestris, 
and it is to be regretted that the author has 
not distinguished between the characters of the 
timber of U. campestris, With.; and U. suberosa, 
Moench. The omission of all mention of the 
use of Elm wood for coffins is remarkable. Is 
any part of St. Leonard’s Forest in Hampshire 
(p. 47), or does Fagus Dombeyi, really takes its name 
from “ Dombey, near Concepcion” (p. 51)? The 
name “tulipwood” for the timber of Liriodendron 
may prove as misleading as the vague “ whitewood” 
or the inexcusable “ yellow Poplar ;” and it is note- 
worthy that the Sycamore is called ‘ Plane” in 
Scotland, as well as in America (p. 118). The total 
omissioa of so useful a wood for ornamental carving 
as that of the Spanish Chestnut ; the wholesale con- 
demnation of British-grown Scots Fir as ‘“‘not of 
much value” (p. 161), in spite of the splendid spe- 
cimens exhibited at the Edinburgh Forestry Exhi- 
bition; and the absence of any reference to the 
future of home-grown Abies Douglasii, strike one as 
mistakes, for the second of which our northern 
foresters are perhaps to blame, since the carelessly 
grown pit-props put upon the market have too often 
led to needless foreign importatior. The bad effect 
of the general headings to the sections of the book, 
and the absence of an index are seen again in the 
difficulty of coliecting the notes upon the ‘“‘ White 
Cedar” (Cupressus thyoides, L.) of the Eastern 
United States (pp. 217, 220, 221, 224), the wood of 
which is now of considerable importance to our 
brewers. Finally, one would like to know the 
histological evidence for the following astonishing 
remark on Fraxinus americana (p. 32) :—- 


“The wood is undoubtedly inferior to that of 
European growth, and if, as contended by Darwinian 
students, it is merely a variety of an original stock 
akin to that of European growth, the inferiority can 
only be traced to its acquiring in some degree the 
habits of an aquatic plant, by which the fibrous 
system has gradually declined in favour of increase 
of cellular tissue until the change has become 
radical,” 


RHODODENDRON COLLETTI- 
ANUM.* 


Tus (fig. 88) is a small-growing hardy shrub, in 
habit resembling R. ferrugineum and hirsutum. It 
was first described by Aitchison and Hemsley, hav- 
ing been collected by. the former botanist in the 
Kuram Valley, Affghanistan, at heights of 10,000 to 
13,000 feet. ‘The plant in question flowered on the 
rockery at Kew during the last season. The leaves 
are coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate ; the flowers are in 
clusters, white, rather less than 1 inch long; the 
tube of the corolla hairy inside. It is an interesting 
addition to the group of dwarf hardy Rhododendrons, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WHITE BEAM TREE (PYRUS ARIA). 


Tuts extremely hardy tree is valuable for planting 
in many situations where others would fail. In 
hilly, wind-swept places it seems especially at home, 
for, however, exposed it may be, it retains its erect 
position, and the symmetry of its head. I have a 
specimen, now about 15 feet high, growing on the top 
of abank, with a full exposure to the north and north- 
east. Several other trees which have been planted 
on the same site have gradually died out, but this 
continues to make progress—growing at the rate of 
about 18 inches a year—and is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. Being deciduous, it of course forms but 


ae 

* Rhododendron Collettianum, Aitchison and Hemsley, in 
Journal of the Linnean Society, vol, xviii., 1881, p. 75 ; and yol, 
xix., t. 20. 
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an imperfect screen, or wind break, during the 
winter; but even at this time it is an interesting 
object, owing to the conspicuousness of its large 
green buds. From its leafing time until late in the 
autumn it never loses its effectiveness, as, irrespective 
of its flowers in the spring, and its fruit, which is now 
swelling out, the character of its foliage gives it a 
claim to a front rank amongst summer leafing trees. 
Where the darker shades of green so largely pre- 
ponderate, as in the ordinary English landscape, a 
break of foliage of a lighter hue is always acceptable. 
If for no other reason than this, an occasional group 
of the White Beamis very useful. Tven in perfectly 
still weather, when the face of its leaves is alone 
seen, the difference in colour is enough to at once 
attract attention, but when the tree is stirred by a 
slight rush of air, the appearance presented by the 
underside of its leaves, is in complete contrast to its 
ordinary surroundings. This mealy whiteness, it is 
true, is also possessed by the white Poplar and other 
trees of the genus, but is much more marked in the case 
of the White Beam, no doubt on account of the larger 
size of its leaves. There is another point, too, with 
regard to this tree which is worthy of note, viz., that 
it is only moderately dense in habit, and roots 
deeply, thus allowing grass and other things to grow 
beneath it. Many kinds of trees interfere seriously 
with hedges; indeed, so far in some cases as to kill 
them outright. This evil is much less in the case 
of the White Beam than with many species. It is, 
therefore, a suitable tree for planting near live fences, 
a thing which often has to be done, especially in the 
case of the narrow belts by roadsides and similar 
positions. Another recommendation for certain 
classes of planting is the fact that it only attains a 
moderate height. Asa young tree it grows with a 
fair amount of rapidity, but after reaching the height 
of 18 or 20 feet makes very little further growth 
with respect to height, although it remains robust 
for a large number of years. Where used near the 
dwelling-house this is a valuable quality, and one 
too often lost sight of when planting in immediate 
proximity to the house is carried out. As its habit 
is naturally symmetrical, it is, as a rule, desirable to 
allow it to assume its own form, but when necessary 
it may be cut without hesitation, as it bears lopping 
well. Being so little grown, at any rate in the part 
of the country from which I write, its wood has not 
any recognised commercial value, but is hard and 
fine grained. D. J. Y. 


FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA, 


Near London we generally see this fine shrub 
trained to a wall, and it is not in all seasons that we 
are fayoured with a sight of its golden blooms. At 
Colwyn Bay, North Wales, however, as we see from 
photograph obligingly communicated by Mr. A. O. 
Walker, it forms a spreading bush some 7 feet high, 
and as much or more through, and covered with 
bloom. 

MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA. 


This new Japanese species is figured in the number 
of the Garden and Forest for August 22. It is like 
M. macrophylla, and has creamy-white flowers, ex- 
haling a delicious perfume. The tree is a native of 
the mountains of Southern Yesso, and its timber is 
used by the Japanese in the manufacture of objects 
to be lacquered. It was introduced to the United 
States in 1865 by Mr. Thomas Hogg, and has proved 
hardy. 

Tur Watnour. 

A short time ago I saw a couple of trees of the 
common Walnut sold for £30. ‘here was a quantity 
of fine old Oak sold at the same time, but foot for 
foot this could have scarcely realised more than half 
the price. The sudden popularity of its foreign rivals 
has, no doubt, put our English grown Walnut into 
the shade, yet eyen now when compared with the 
figures obtainable for other common timbers, the 
position of the Walnut is not nearly so bad as would 
appear on the first blush. It is a tree of course which 
it would be doubtful policy to plant in large quanti- 
ties, but a dozen cr two upon a place would mesn but 
little outlay, and they may be established in edd 


nooks and corners, which would be of but small 
value for anything else. [Why not by the acre? 
The nuts fetch good prices, as well as the timber. 
Ep.] The instances I have quoted above may perhaps 
be a little out of the ordinary way, as there was con- 
siderable competition, but allowing for this, I very 
much doubt if there are any common woods, with 
perhaps the exception of the Ash and Sycamore, 
which would fetch better figures. A further recom- 
mendation of the Walnut is the fact that not unfre- 
quently quite a small revenue is gained from its 
fruit. It was only the other day a very moderate- 
sized tree was pointed out to me, the fruit of which, 
sold as it grew last year, realised half-a-sovereign. 
This of itself is not a great sum, but when 
it is remembered that it represents the rent 
of an acre of land upon which the tree grew, it 
will be seen that it is no bad return. This was in 
the corner of a pasture field, and the occupier values 
the tree for its shade alone, and being within view of 
the house it is also an ornament. The two last 
named qualities many other trees would, of course, 
possess, but not a like value of its wood and fruit. 
DJ. Y. 


FORESTRY. 


Growrs or CoNIrers AFTER BEING Fetiep.—It 
occasionally happens, particularly on peaty soils, that 
stumps of the Larch and Silver Fir continue to pro- 
duce annual layers of woody matter for several 
years after the trees have been felled; but it is not 
so well known that the Douglas Fir (Pseudo-Tsuga 
Doug!asii) is likewise capable of producing a similar 
growth. This I detected some time ago in a strip of 
mixed trees growing on loam incumbent on gravel, 
and where at least two of the stumps of the Douglas 
Vir, felled ten years before, had continued to produce 
annual layers of wood, the ten layers being distinctly 
visible with a low power of the microscope. What 
puzzles me most in this particular instance is how 
the roots retain their vitality in a sandy soil ; had 
it been peat the wonder would have been less, as the 
antiseptic properties of that soil exert a peculiar 
influence in keeping the roots fresh and 
sound for a long time, and consequently en~ 
couraging the formation of such growths. 
Some persons attribute this peculiar formation of 
woody matter to the fact that trees which produce 
such had, previous to being felled, their roots 
engrafted on those of a neighbour, and consequently 
the production of annual layers of wood was hardly 
to be wondered at. Such an example I had, fortu- 
nately—for regarding this fact, 1 must own that I 
was somewhat sceptical—the chance of examining at 
the late Forestry Exhibition in Edinburgh ; for there 
several exhibits, consisting of the roots of similar 
species of trees joined together or engrafted on each 
other, were to be seen. 

But how about isolated trees? For Larches, 
Silver Firs, and Douglas Spruces that have come 
under my own notice, and which produced this abnor- 
mal growth, were growing at too great distances apart 
from other trees to suppose that their roots could 
have been joined or engrafted on these, That 
several trees have the power of forming an annual 
layer of woody matter in the manner just described 
is now beyond a doubt, and that even although the 
roots from the stump of the felled tree have no con- 
nection, whether by inarching or otherwise, with 
those of neighbouring living specimens. Some years 
ago I had occasion to have several Larches and 
other trees cut down just at the time when the sap 
was most abundant and in freest circulation; and 
five at least of these, after being lotted outside the 
woodland boundary, continued to form woody matter 
around the margin of the stem at the point where 
it had been severed from the stump, and went on 
doing so until the sap in the trunk was fully 
exhausted. 

By way of experiment a friend and myself, in a 
plantation where a number of the Larch roots con= 
tinued in a vigorous state after belng deprived of 


their tops, cut over several of the most likely 
trees, those growing in peaty soil principally at 
6 inches from ground level. They were carefully 
felled with a sharp cross-cut saw, the saw-mark 
being seen as nearly horizontal with the 
ground level as possible, and every art used so as 
to prevent the bark being loosened around the 
collar of the stumps. Sections of nine of the trunks, 
3 inches thick, were taken from the base of the butts, 
or immediately above the saw-cut, and each labelled 
similarly to that from which it was cut over in the 
ground. The butts in the ground were carefully 
guarded and marked; a label, clearly stating when 
the trunk had been felled, and a conspicuous 
figure corresponding with that on the section 
legibly printed on the corner of each, Out of 
the nine trees felled three continued to pro- 
duce annual layers of wood, much to our joy and 
satisfaction, whilst one other was but half decided, 
growing partially from one of the sides, but it was 
of little use for the experiment in hand. Seven years 
after the trees were felled sections of the tree 
stumps which had continued to grow were carefully 
cut off, and on comparing these with their duplicates 
it was found that they had produced extra layers 
of woody deposit corresponding with the number of 
years since the trunk had been cut from the roots. 
The growth produced grows both upwards and 
inwards, the heart of the old stump gradually dying 
away as the young wood fills over and takes ibs 
place. 

I have one example of a Larch root in which the 
new wood has attained to a height of fully 33 inches . 
from the level of the old stem, but when the original 
tree was cut I am unfortunately unable to say, but 
in judging from the deposits, some of which are 
hardly visible with the naked eye and required the 
aid of a lens to decipher, I should say twenty-three 
years. I have counted fully thirty of these annual 
growths ina Larch stump, and in one instance the 
new wood had almost completely enveloped or 
covered over the surface of the old stem. 

The irregularity of growth of the wood, as also 
great differences in size of the annual deposits, is a 
matter that I have found to be most difficult to 
account for, at least in anything like a satisfactory 
way. 

Some times the deposit of fresh wood on one side 
of the stem is nearly double of that on the opposite ; 
while again the woody matter rests high on one side, 
and rather inclines inwards towaids the centre of the 
stump on the other. The wood produced in this pe- 
culiar way is hardly distinguishable from that formed 
naturally, and after a testing examination has been 
found to contain all the constituents of ordinary 
timber of the same kind. 

Trees of very vigorous growth, growing in peaty 
soil, reclaimed peat log principally, and from sixteen 
to thirty years old, are most likely to produce the 
growth just referred to. Older trees rarely do so, 
but occasionally in sandy loam, as well as peat, this 
peculiar growth is detected. 

Grigor, in his Arboriculture, says, that none of the 
Conifers spring from the roots when felled, but that 
stumps of the Silver Fir have been known, after the 
removal of the tree, to produce annual circles of 
woody matter, &c. Now in this—that none of the 
Coniterze spring from the roots when felled— 
Grigor was in error, for Sequoia sempervirens and 
Cunninghamia sinensis behave in this rather erratic 
manner, examples of which have come under my 
own notice, and I rather think that two others, 
belonging to quite distinct genera, may be linked 
with the Sequoia and Cunninghamia. 

Propagation of the Sequoia is frequently effected 
by removing these shoots with a small portion of the 
stem, and planting in sandy soil, while we have 
frequently resorted to layering similar saplings of this 
tree as a means of increasing our stock. There is a 
curious example of this on Sir William Verner’s 
estate in the North of Ireland, where the shoots sent 
out by a large Redwood, after being cut over at 
ground level, were layered around the stem, and the 
appearance now presented is as interesting as it is 
unusual. The soil was peaty, with a great quantity 
of decayed and decaying vegetable matter atop, and 
the stem of the tree cut over was about 3 feet in 
diameter. f 

In connection with the roots of coniferous trees 
becoming joined together or engrafted on each other, 
this may be a common enough occurrence; but what 
I would like to ask is, if any of your correspondents 
have known of an instance in which the roots of a 
coniferous tree had engrafted itself on that of of a 
hardwood? A, D, Websten, Halwood Park, Kent, 
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-PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 
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Scurrrtartas.—The best species for the gardener 
to grow is Mocciniana, a neat free-flowering plant, and 
an inmate of the intermediate house, It has compact 
heads of brilliant scarlet flowers, produced mostly 
at the seeds of theshoots. The inside of the lip of the 
corolla is deeply marked with yellow, The plant has 
an erect habit, and although very accommodating 
when grown and trained as a small shrub, yet it is 
perhaps of most service. when grown as smaller 
plants in 5 or 6-inch pots. 

Young plants should be raised periodically for this 
purpose, the young plants producing the finest heads 
of flower; moreover, by this method flowers may be 
obtained nearly all the year round. For flowering in 
winter and spring, cuttings should be put in now. 
There is usually no difficulty in getting them, 
especially, as in late summer they are freely produced 
on plants which have recently flowered. Select 
enttings, which should be strong ones, and either 
dibble them into a mild propagating frame, or thickly 
into small pots, and plunge the latter in the frame, 
attention being afforded to shading, watering, &c. 
The cuttings should be rooted in about a fortnight, 
when they should be immediately potted off into 
rich, loamy soil which has plenty of sharp sand in it. 
As soon as they have taken to the new soil pinch the 
shoots back, and again after a few inches of fresh 
growth has been made; this will usually give from 
four to six leads, which will be sufficient for a plant 
in a 5-inch pot or small 32. At the last potting the 
compost should be very rich, and the plants potted 
firmly. 1 

If larger specimens or speedier flowering are desired, 
then place several cuttings in a small pot at first, 
and simply pot on without pinching. In this way 
nicely-flowered pots may be had in a few weeks. In 
all stages of their growth keep them close up to the 
glass, and syringe freely until the flowers begin to 
show colour. ‘The plants will last in flower for a 
considerable time if placed in a cool house. 

S. cordifolia is a fine species with scarlet flowers ; 
it succeeds under the like treatment, but it is not so 
amenable to times of flowering, and does best when 
allowed to flower naturally during the autumn 
months. 

Roses in Pots.—The present is a good time to 
examine and repot when necessary, top-dress, or make 
good the defective drainage. <Any little check which 
the plants may experience from any of these opera- 
tions is much sooner got over than is the case when 
they are in a dormant state; moreover, Tea Roses, 
—many of which, when grown in pots, are almost 
evergreen—if they receive fresh soil at this season 
ma short time many of them would be seen to be 
swelling their buds, which by the time that they 
are housed in the autumn, or in the case of plants 
now standing under glass will commence flowering 
without any forcing whatever. Plants coming into 
flower under these conditions have a great advantage 
over those brought on by means of heat, and lasting 
longer in flower. Roses of all sections are much 
better for being well established in their pots before 
being brought into a forcing house. Where the pots 
in which the Roses are growing are large enough, 
and the soil is in good condition, it is quite un- 
necessary to repot, but rather apply liquid manure 
during the season of growth. A good compost for 
use in potting is good loam of medium consistency— 
bone-dust, about a peck to 4 bushels of soil, and as 
much sharp sand as will keep the whole mass sweet 
and porous. If the loam be heavy it will be an 
advantage to add an cighth of leaf-mould or tho- 
roughly decayed cow-manure. The Roses should 
either be accommodated under glass or in a sheltered 
position outside open to the sun. They should be 
freely syringed, and no effort spared to keep the 
foliage in a healthy condition, as if it should drop 
prematurely the buds would not get sufficiently 
mature to be able to produce flowers of the first 
quality when forced. 

Mignonette-—No delay should occur before sowing 
the seeds to produce plants for the main winter and 
spring-flowering, for if it be deferred till a later 
period the plants have not so good a chance of get- 
ting established before the winter sets in, and are 
consequently more difficult to manage, especially if 
it be intended to keep them in cold frames, which, 

in the absence of better accommodation, is a good 
place to winter them, and better than mixing them 
with a miscellaneous collection of plants. With 
due attention to covering in cold weather, judicioua 
giring, the frames having a rather sharp pitch, and 


placed in a sheltered, sunny position, excellent 
results may be had. Sow the seeds rather thinly in 
well-drained 48 or 82-sized pots, filled to within 
about three-quarters of an inch of the rim with a 
compost of about three-parts loam and one part of 
well-decayed manure, sand, and leaf-soil, varying 
these in quantity according to the quality of the 
loam. Add a good sprinkling of gritty old lime 
mortar and soot to the heap; mix well, and fill the 
pots evenly and firmly, covering the seed lightly with 
some of the finer portion of the soil; plunge the 
pots in the frames, when, with attention to damping, 
and shading from bright sun, the seedlings will soon 
appear; they should be thinned out as soon after- 
wards as possible, leaving a few more plants than it 
is ultimately desired to retain, as these can be re- 
moyed before crowding takes place, and if half-a 
dozen good plants are eventually left these will fill 
the pots. As to the variety to be grown, individual 
taste differs, but the large-flowered white, red, and 
yellow varieties are all sufficiently distinct, and some 
of each should be grown. 

Bulbs for Forcing. —The remainder of these should 
now be potted forthwith, and treated as recommended 
at p. 191. In addition to those mentioned there— 
Hyacinths, Crocus, and Tulips of all sorts, as well 
as snowdrops, Scilla bifolia, the scarlet Windflower 
(Anemone fulgens), Irises of the early flowered kinds, 
such as persica, reticulata, and stylosa, not forgetting 
plenty of white Lilies, both candidum, and Harrisii, 
for both of which 9 or 10-inch pots are convenient 
sizes, and give excellent results, #’, Ross, Ble(chingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Se 


Beppine Prantrs.—Look over cuttings of bedding 
plants that were put in last month. Zonal Pelar- 
goniums in pots and boxes standing in the open air 
require more than ordinary attention this season 
owing to their sappy growth. Replace with fresh 
ones all cuttings which have been lost. It will also 
be advisable to move the cuttings in pots and boxes 
to cold frames forthwith, giving due attention in 
regard to ventilation, and on bright days take the 
lights off entirely. Other cuttings, such as Ver- 
benas, Iresines, Coleus, Mesembryanthemums, Lobe- 
lias, Ageratums, Tropxolums, &c., must also reccive 
timely attention. The majority of these, if put in 
and treated as previously advised, should now be 
well rooted, and should be afforded plenty of venti- 
lation, the object to aim at being sturdy plants that 
will pass safely through the winter months. In a 
fortnight hence each and all of these subjects ought 
to be placed in the glasshouses, and from that time 
onwards must be carefully attended to as regards 
watering and ventilation. Old plants for stock pur- 
poses may be lifted and potted up in a compost of 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Use clean pots 
and ample drainage, place them ina heated pit or 
frame, shade and syringe overhead when necessary 
till the roots have taken hold of the fresh soil, and, 
with the exception of Alternantheras, cut the plants 
down to within a reasonable distance of the pots at 
the time of potting. 

Hardy Biennials—The majority of those that 
were raised from early-sown seed and pricked out 
afterwards may now be transplanted to where they 
are to flower; these should include Antirrhinums, 
Sweet Williams, Brompton Stocks, and Campanula 
calycanthema and its varieties. If the soil be 
fairly good, avoid putting any decayed manure into 
it, as this’would tend to excite the plants into growth, 
and which, in the event of very severe weather, 
would probably be killed. In stiff clay land it will 
be found a good plan to add a little leaf-mould, 
burnt soil, or a few finely sifted cinder ashes to the 
staple. Where space can be afforded I would advise 
the growing of a good bed of C, calycanthema, for 
lifting and potting up just as they are coming into 
flower, when these will be found very useful for 
indoor decoration, and after being once grown they 
are sure to be inquired for again. When grown in 
beds or borders by themselves they should be given 
at the time of planting a distance of fully 18 inches or 
2 feet each way. Wallflowers may also be trans- 
planted where space can be afforded, or when beds 
in which they are to flower become vacant. In my 
case these plants are put into beds that have been 
occupied with summer-flowering subjects, and it 
rarely happens that I can do this work before the 
middle of Octeher, J, Horsefield, Heytecbury, 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


—— et 


Vivnes.—Late Grapes must now be pushed forward 
to have them thoroughly ripe by the end of Sep- 
tember, else they will not keep well during the 
winter. Pinch out all lateral growths, and allow all 
the light possible to play amongst the fruit. If 
necessary, give a good watering, and mulch the border 
with some dry horse droppings to prevent the escape 
of moisture. Maintain a night temperature of 75°, 
with a chink of air to keep the moisture from settling 
on the bunches. Gros Colmar usually requires a 
long season to mature its fruit if at all heavily 
cropped. ‘he greatest failing of this noble Grape is 
the premature shrivelling of the foliage. Under the 
circumstances it is as well to allow a moderate lateral 
growth to develope. No grape I know will stand so 
much fire-heat as this without shrivelling, and the 
more it gets the better the flavour, The earthy 
taste which is ascribed to this variety of Grape is 
scarcely discernible when wrought on the Hamburgh ; 
I find | cannot colour it on the Barbarossa, although 
it is very free and swells enormous berries; yet the 
flavour is little inferior to those of the Hamburgh 
stock. I consider it should never be grown on its 
own roots. I remember seeing some splendid samples 
growing in a Muscat house at Drumlanrig, where 
they were wrought on the Muscat if I mistake not. 

Young Vines will require abundance of fire-heat 
and air in order to properly mature the wood of 
this season. In all my experience I never remem- 
ber a more sunless year than the present. Notwith- 
standing, Grapes have coloured well, and the berries 
are larger than the past dry years. Remove all 
lateral growths, and allow a free play of warm air 
and light to the wood. Now is a good time to attend 
to the lifting of Vine borders where the Grapes have 
been cut If the borders are in a bad state the soil 
should be wholly removed, and the drainage attended 
to, and new soil substituted, the roots trimmed, and 
laid about 12 to 15 inches from the surface. Some 
sharp soil, largely composed of charred compost, 
sprinkled over them, and the remaining portion of 
the border made up. Pot Vines should now have 
perfected ther growth and shed their foliage. These 
should be pruned as soon as they are fit, and stood 
in an airy position until the appearance of frost. 

Where it is intended to make fresh borders 
during the coming winter the sooner the materials 
for their composition are got together the better, as 
wet weather is not suitable for collecting soils for 
this work; let the soil be placed in sharp ridges to 
run off wet. Wim. M. Baillie Luton Hoo. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


As soon as the Peach and Nectarine trees are 
cleared of fruit the bearing and useless wood should 
be cut away, so as to give that which is retained 
light and air to ripen it. The fruit tree borders 
should also be examined as to the state of the soil, 
more particularly when the walls have very wide 
copings, for although it has been a dripping season, 
the rain may not have reached the subsoil at the 
foot of the walls; and should it be found to be dry, 
thorough waterings must be repeatedly afforded 
until all is completely moistened. 

Jargonelle and Beurré Giffard Pears are now 
ripening, and the forwardest may be gathered at 
intervals of a few days and placed in the fruit-room, 
where they will keep for a short period. Plums require 
looking over frequently, more especially when large 
quantities are grown and gathering the ripest. For 
bottling whole the fruit should be gathered before it 
is quite ripe, and the stalks should be left on the 
fruit. Late varieties, such as the Red Magnum 
Bonum, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jeffersons and Late 
Orleans, are all very much improved in flavour by 
being allowed to hang until they begin to shrivel 
slightly, in fact Jeflerson’s is like a sweetmeat when 
it becomes a little shrivelled. If the trees are grow- 
ing against walls the fruit must be protected from 
the attacks of wasps and flies. The present is a 
good time to make notes of the fruit trees wanted 
for planting during autumn and winter. A visit to 
a well appointed nursery at this season of the year 
wiil prove of immense advantage, for the newer 
varieties of fruit, as well as the proved ones, can be 
ah growing in quantities, 4. Ward, Stoke Edith 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


——_e—_— 


SALES. 


‘Great Unreserved Sale of Dutch 
Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Annual Trade Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants at the Dyson’s Lane Nur- 
sery, Upper Edmonton, by Pro- 
theroe & Morris. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at123, Fen- 
church Street, by Messrs. Smail & 
Co. 


Annual Trade Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants at the Burnt Ash Lane 
Nurseries, Lee, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 


Annual Trade Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants at the Lea Bridge Road 
Nurseries, Leyton, E., by Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

400 Plants of Azalea indica from 
Ghent, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fen- 
church Street, by Messrs. Smail 
& Co. 

Annual Trade Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants, at the Brimsdown Nur- 
sery, Enfield Highway, by Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris. 

SEPT. 20 Great Unreserved Sale of Dutch 
Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


Annual Trade Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants, at the Langlands Nur- 
sery, Sidcup, by Messrs. Pro- 
theroe & Morris. 

Established and Semi-established 
Orchids at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 

Yirst-class Dutch Bulbs, at 128, 
Fenchurch Street, by Messrs. 
Smail_& Co. 


Great Unreserved Sale of Dutch 
Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

First-class Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms, 


MONDAY, SEPT. 17 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 7 


WEDNESDAY, Srpr. 19 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, Srpr. 21 


SATURDAY, SEpm. 22 


THERE can be little doubt that 
the British public—or, at least, 
those most immediately con- 
cerned—are being vigorously stirred up as to the 
necessity of utilising all our available resources. 
Of these, fruit culture is undoubtedly one. There 
is, however, a fear that, with the enthusiasm of 
advocates, exaggeration, and consequent dis- 
appointment, may prevail, if the subject be not 
treated with becoming carefulness. From this 
point of view the Fruit Conference at the 
Crystal Palace—the record of which occupies so 
much of our space to-day—may fairly be com- 
mended. 

Mr. Francis Rivers, the worthy inheritor of 
a great name, with great prudence and discretion 
plunged at once into the more practical side of 
the question, and dealt with it in a spirit to which 
little but-commendation can be applied. If any 
exception can be taken to his pronouncement it 
is, as we think, the undue value, under existing 
circumstances, that he placed on the chemical 
analysis of soil. In point of fact, the future of 
fruit cultivation, according to our present lights, 
is not so much a question of a little more 
or a little less potash in the soil, as of 
the selection of suitable sorts, and particu- 
larly of careful and judicious cultivation. 
Speaking generally, most soils are rich enough 
in potash not to need much expenditure in that 
direction, though, of course, it needs no chemist 
to tell the fruit-farmer that judicious feeding is 
as important for fruit trees as’ for any other 
crop. We have only to look at the majority of 
our fruit gardens to see that cultivation, in 
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the gardener’s sense, has been and is grievously 
neglected by the fruit grower. The impression 
seems to prevail that we have only to stick in a 
fruit tree, and let it grow tosecure desirable results. 
Look at the mangy condition of most of our 
orchards, the scrubby;trees, the7recklesspruning— 
save the mark!—the indifference as to the selec- 
tion of suitable sorts and appropriate stocks, the 
utterly careless system of gathering, the reckless 
selection for market, and the happy-go-lucky 
system of packing and sending to market, and 
consider whether these things are not as inimical 
to profit as hard land laws, fiscal restrictions, and 
exorbitant railway charges. Growers for market 
have indeed much to learn from the gardeners who 
grow mainly for their masters’ tables, Ask the 
salesmen in the market whose fruit fetches the 
highest prices, and the reasons; and it will be 
found that the gardeners by their superior skill in 
growing, in selecting, and in packing the produce, 
achieve results of a far more satisfactory character 
than the ordinary fruit grower though of course 
he has to deal with much larger quantities. 
reasons for this are obvious enough, It is a 
question of good cultivation and business-like 
marketing ; and the Conferences which have been 
held, and which are still to come, will effect much 
good by making this known. A knowledge of 
first principles will be diffused, and the experience 
of the most skilled cultivators will be turned to 
goodaccount. In this way also will the labours of 
such men as Knigut and Rivers the elder, and 
those who, like them, have combined science with 
practice and practice with science, be brought to 
To experiment with know- 
ledge, care, and judgment, as KyieuT and 
Rivers did, is to secure results of incal- 
culable value. A. Peach or a Plum which 
comes into use a week or two earlier, or a week 
or two later, as the case may be—which will he 
free from mildew while others are crippled with 
it, which will bear the rough handling con- 
sequent upon transit, which may be depended 
on for a crop of some sort, even in adverse 
seasons—to obtain and to distribute these is 
to add to the wealth of the producer, 
and to contribute to the welfare of the 
consumer. And the men who achieve these 
results—the men who know most of the 
subject—are precisely the men who, while 
recognising the desirability of extending fruit 
culture, will be, and are, the most ready to 
avoid exaggeration, and to look on fruit- 
culture as an adjunct to agriculture—not, as 
some seem to think, a substitute for it. It is, 
indeed, lamentable to see, on the one hand, the 
enormous importations from abroad, and on the 
other the equally great neglect of opportunities 
at home; and if these Conferences do aught, as 
we think they will, to reduce both to their 
proper proportions they will effect great good even 
if they do not realise all the “ tall talk” which has 
been poured forth, or effect that change of 
climate which shall convert the British Isles into 
a second California. 

Whether or no, the thanks of the community 
are due to Messrs, Castnr and Earury, by 
whose exertions the recent Conference at the 
Palace was conducted to so satisfactory a con- 
clusion, and which may lay the foundations of a 
Fruit Growers’ Association on the lines of that 
famous American Pomological Society whose 
proceedings we have so often had to record with 
mixed feelings of congratulation to our Ameri- 
can cousins and of humiliation as regards our- 
selves, A proposal to this effect was, indeed, 
submitted to the Conference by Mr, Cumat, and 
this is to be further discussed at the meeting to 
be held at the Crystal Palace on October 11, 
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CONVOLVULUS TENUISSIMUS.—A very beauti- 
ful greenhouse perennial, native of Greece (fig. 39). 
Its leaves are delicately cut into narrow lobes, and 
covered with silky pubescence. The flowers are 
of a pretty pink colour. It is figured in S1s- 
tHore’s Mora Greca, t. 195, and also in one of the 
early volumes of the Botanical Magazine, t. 309, 
where it was figured as C. althoides. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—The meeting at 
Bath may be described as one of average character 
Section D.—Biology—was presided over by Mr. Dyxr, 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, who in his address 
reviewed the present state and prospects of botany 
and its applications to biology and medicine. We 
regret that the crowded state of our columns forbids 
our inserting any portion of this address this week, 
but we trust to be able to do so later on. Professor 
Marsnart Wanrp’s paper on the fungus destructive 
to Lilies was a very exhaustive piece of work, which 
will be probably published in full, when we may have 
an opportunity of referring to it. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN INDIA.—We under- 
stand that Mr. W. Goxtprinc has been engaged 
by His Highness the Maharajah Garxwar of Baroda, 
to carry out some extensive landscape gardening 
work at Baroda and other parts of the GarKwars 
dominions, His Highness is desirous of having 
magnificent gardens around his palaces (Makurpura 
and Laxmivilosa), and no expense will be spared to 
effect his object. Mr. Goxprine is commissioned to 
design and lay out some public parks and gardens at 
Baroda and other places, and to advise His High- 
ness upon organising a Department of Public Parks 
and Gardens, which will include a school for teach- 
ing the principles of horticulture to young native 
men. The Garxwar is fond of gardening, and he is 
anxious to see gardening carried out on better prin- 
ciples in his dominions, for, having travelled much in 
Europe, he has seen how highly advanced gardening 
is here. Mr. Gorprine has been engaged to spend 
three winter months (December, January, and 
February) in India for three successive years, by 
which arrangement he will be able to continue his 
home practice, and he will start this year on his first 
visit in November. 


CHARLES LEIRENS.—Visitors to the Ghent 
Quinquennial must be familiar, if not with the per- 
son at least with the name of this gentleman. He 
died on August 6 last at the age of 78 years, 
having for many years been a leading spirit in the 
Royal Society of Agriculture and of Botany of Ghent 
since 1838, in which position he obtained the con- 
fidence and respect of all with whom he came in 
contact. 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE, GHENT.—At the meet- 
ing of the Chambre, on August 13 last, Certificates 
were granted to the following subjects :— Cypri- 
pedium Stonei album, shown by MM. J. Vurysrr 
& Co.; Cattleya Randei, shown by M. L. Linpren 
Cypripedium C. Canham, shown by M. J. Hyn- 
Leysen ; Filicium decipiens, Nephrolepis rufescens 
tripinnatifida, and Bertolonia Madame Ed. Pynaert, 
shown by M. Ep. Pynarrr; and Cattleya Gaskeliana 
alba, shown by M. Atrrep Van ImscHoor, 


“ BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.” — The September 
number contains figures of— 

Spathoglottis Viellardi, Rehb. f., t. 7013,—Leayes 
plicate ; racemes from the base of the pseudobulb ; 
flowers 2 inches across, star-shaped, flat, segments, 
ovate-lanceolate lip very narrow, anterior lobe 
rounded. New Caledonia. 

Caraguata Andreana, . Morren, t.'7014,—Leaves 
strap-shaped, spineless, reflexed ; flowers in terminal 
stalked panicles, bracts orange, lanceolate, perianth 
segments yellow. 

Masdevallia Mooreana, Rehb. f., t. 7015.—Flower- 
cup cylindric, tubular limb divided into linear-lan- 
ceolate acuminate segments of a rich crimson colour. 

Narcissus Broussonettii, Lagasca, t.'7016.—A very 
interesting species, with umbellate white flowers 
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like those of a Paper Narcissus, but almost destitute 
of crown. It is a native of Marocco, and flowered at 
Kew and with Sir E. G. Loprr, at Weedon. 

Erythronium Hendersoni, 8. Watson, t. 7017. — A 
species native of Oregon, with stalked oblong ovate 
leaves ; solitary flowers reflexed on the tops of long 
peduncles; perianth segments reflexed, oblong, 
lanceolate, violet. 


L’ORCHIDIENNE.—Under this name it is pro- 
posed to establish at Brussels a Society for the pro- 
motion of Orchid culture by means of meetings and 
lectures. Prof. Rercuenpacu is honorary President 
for Germany, M. Linpen for Brussels, and G, DE 
Lansserce for Holland, The inaugural meeting 
will be held at 79, Rue Wiertz, Brussels, on Sep- 
tember 23, at 104.m. The meetings will be held on 
the second Sunday in each month, and a special 
exhibition of Orchids once a year, at which amateurs 
alone will be allowed to compete. The annual sub- 
scription is 10 fr. 


THE Ascot Nurseries.—The Royal Nur- 
series, Ascot, were put up for sale at the Auction 
Mart, London, by Messrs. ProrHEror & Morris, on 
Friday, September 7, inst. These nurseries were 
originally founded by Mr. Joun Sranvisu, one of the 
most enterprising nurserymen of his time, and 
some of the evergreens and Conifers which 
adorn gardens at the present time were raised in 
them. After pointing out the advantages of 
purchasing a nursery, with the goodwill of the 
business as a going concern, the auctioneer invited 
biddings, which commenced at £2500 ; and, although 
there was a keen competition, the biddings did 
not reach the reserve price, the property being with- 
drawn at £4500, 


ASPARAGUS TENUISSIMUS.—Mr, Suez sends us 
a spray of this in flower; the flowers are small and 
greenish white. We do not remember to have seen 
it in bloom before. 


SKIPTON FLOWER SHOW.—The annual show in 
connection with Skipton Floral and Horticultural 
Society was held on Saturday, September 1, in a 
field adjoining Skipton Castle. Sir Maraew Witson, 
Bart., opened the show in the early part of the after- 
noon, and expressed his regret at the meagre attend- 
ance, which he attributed to the inclement state of 
the elements, rain having fallen almost continuously 
throughout the morning. The exhibits were in ad- 
vance of last year in quality. 


THE BATH SHOW.—This show was of unusual 
excellence, as may be gathered from our report 
last week. The Ist prize for the most interest- 
ing exhibit of any hybrid or cross-fertilised 
plant (Orchids and Ferns excepted)—plants or cut 
specimens from which those results were obtained 
to be shown—was taken by Mr. Cypuer, of Chelten- 
ham, who showed Croton Newmanianus X Queen 
Victoria and Evansianus. In a class for hybrid 
Ferns Colonel Jones took the Ist prize for a beautiful 
form of Polystichum angulare, named P. a. inequale 
variegatum ; and for six plants of hybrid varieties of 
Athyriums he was awarded a Ist prize. Col. Jones 
and Mr. Lowe secured, between them, no fewer than 
thirty First-class Certificates for distinct new varieties, 
a fact which shows that other bodies besides the 
Floral Committee award certificates in abundance. 


A New DEPARTURE.—The eleventh show, pro- 
moted by the Habergham (near Burnley) Floral and 
Horticultural Society, was held on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 1, at Gawthorpe Schools, near to Sir U. K. 
Suurrteworn’s Lancashire seat, and proved a de- 
cided success in every way. This Society adopts a 
very commendable system. It is that the committee 
is commissioned previous to the show to visit 
and examine the gardens of intending exhibitors, and 
if it is found that any of them stage other than the 
committee have seen and marked, a disqualification 
is made. 

DOUBLE - FLOWERED PETUNIAS. — Messrs. 


Henper & Sons, of Mannamead Nursery, Plymouth, 
send blooms of double-fringed Petunias of their 
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strain. They are stated to be ordinary flowers from 
seedling plants, and are certainly very pretty flowers, 
well adapted for late summer use in the greenhouse. 
The firm has been experimenting with Petunias, with 
the object of raising good double forms, for over 
twenty years. The selection sent included the best 
hitherto raised of fringed, very double flowers in 
purple of various shades, white, and the two colours 
yariously blended. 


TRINIDAD.—The last Bulletin of the Botanical 
Department of Trinidad is occupied with a treatise 
on the cultivation of Coffee, based on a similar work 
by Mr. Sasonapitrs. formerly of Ceylon, but now of 
Jamaica, and adapted to the requirements ot Tri- 
nidad, by Mr. Harr. A very important alteration 
in the procedure has of late taken place, whereby, 
after the pulp of the berry (cherry of commerce) has 
been removed, the seeds (beans) may be transmitted 
to Hngland to have the parchment (endocarp) re- 
moved—a process that can be done with much less 
trouble and expense here than in the colonies, while, 
provided the “‘ parchment” be kept perfectly dry, the 
Coffee travels better, and retains the desired colour 
better, than when the skin is removed on the plan- 
tations. 


FUNGUS FORAY.—The concluding meeting of 
the season of the Yorkshire Naturalists Union is to 
take the form of a fungus foray, on Wednesday the 
26th inst. The hunting ground is to be Harewood 
Park and Woods, as well as other old woods, &c., 
within easy distance of Leeds. In the evening the 
specimens will be exhibited in Leeds Philosophical 
Hall. Mr. G. Massex, F.R.M.S., of Kew, and others 
have accepted invitations to be present. The 
presence of mycologists will be most heartily wel- 
comed, to whom circulars will be sent on application 
to the Secretary, Mr. W. D. Rorsucx, Sunny Bank, 
Leeds. 


ARAUJA ALBENS.—An exhibit which arrived 
oo late for the inspection of the Floral Com- 
mittee at their last meeting at Westminster, deserves 
notice. The charming group of flowers came from 
that home of beautiful things in the plant way— 
Pendell Court, Bletchingley. Arauja albens is, 
according to the Genera Plantarum, synonymous with 
Physianthus albens, and is a native of Buenos Ayres, 
belonging to the same natural order as Hoya, viz., 
Asclepiadacer. It is a strong-growing and free- 
flowering greenhouse climber of nearly hardy nature, 
and grows well in any good rich soil. Mr. Ross’ 
course of procedure is to trim or prune it in autumn 
after it has flowered. It is sweetly scented, and has 
the additional desirable qualification of lasting a 
long time in flower. It is a good plant to train 
under glass corridors, sunny verandahs, and such- 
like positions. 


ORANGE CULTURE IN AMERICA.—The ques- 
tion as to the cultivation of the Orange as a remu- 
nerative crop comes before us in a report on the 
fruit produce of Sicily, where it is stated that the 
cultivation of Oranges and Lemons in California, 
Louisiana, and Florida has assumed such vast pro- 
portions that it is a matter of certainty that at ro 
distant period the import of the former of these fruits 
into America, which is one of the chief customers 
for this article, and the carrying business, which 
gives so large employment to English merchant 
vessels, will wholly cease, and, although the exporta- 
tion, owing to a failure in the crops in Florida 
through an unprecedented frost, was largely 
increased in 1887, yet it was carried on at such 
prices as not to be remunerative. In fact, encou- 
raged by the extraordinary prices which were ob- 
tained in the American markets for Sicilian produce 
some years ago, the Sicilian cultivators increased 
their Orange and Lemon plantations to such an 
extent that the over-production has increased to a 
ruinous degree. Indeed, the prices at which the fruit 
was sold in America in the past year did not, in 
some instances, even cover the freight. It must be 
added that their bad packing and the choice of inferior 
fruit which might have been used for the manufac- 
ture of essences and extracts at home, have not a 
little contributed to the depreciation of Sicilian fruit 
in foreign markets. The export of Lemons, how- 
ever, may be continued on account of the especial 
aptitude of the Sicilian climate for the growth of 
theee finite owing to the absence of frost, 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


Antuurium DrsmeTiAnum X.—A handsome cross- 
bred form, with hastate shining-green leaves, large 
cordate ovate-acute puckered spathes of a rich crim- 
son-scarlet colour and short ivory spadices. It was 
raised by M. Desmet from A. Andreanum, fertilised 
with pollen from Anthurium Leopold IL. the last- 
named plant being itself a cross out of A. Lindeni- 
anum, fertilised by A. Andreanum. Jédustration Hor- 
ticole, t. 52. 

Baremannta Cortryi, Lindl., Orchid Album, t. 
541. 

CATASETUM DxECcIPIENS, Lindenia, t. 144. 
aYA JuawRENCEANA, Rchb. f., Orchid Aliuin, 


CHEYVALLIERA GIGANTEA, I?evwe Horticole, August 
16. 

CypripEDIuM cALironnicum, Garden and Forest. 
August 8. 

CypripeDIum CANNARTIANUM X, figured in the Lin- 
denia, t. 141, is a form of C. Roebelinii, in which 
the two lower sepals are disjoined. 

CyPRIPEDIUM MITEAUANUM, Lindenia, t. 146. 

Dexprozium Bensonim, Lindenia, t. 148. 

Maspryatrra Harryana pEcora, Orchid Albiuni, 
t. 344, 

MaAspDEvALLIA spectrum, Rchb. f., Lindznia, t. 
1438. 

Nanopz3 Mepusm, Lindenia, t. 147. 

NARCISSUS TRIANDRUs AND N, cyceraminevs, Garden, 
August 25. 

Oponroctossum Harryanum, Lindenia, t. 142. 

OponrToGLossum LATIMACcULATUM, Lindenia, t. 145. 
—A variety of O. crispum. 

Oponroctossum Rossr Amxstanum, Orchid Album, 
t. 343. 

Oxctp1um Cayenpisatanum, L’ Orchidophile, August, 
1888. 


Oncipium Lirtzer VAR. AUREO-MACULATUM, Garten-_ 
flora, t. 1279. 


RwoDODENDRON BRAcHYcARPUM, Garden and Forest, 
August 15. 

Ross Guorre pe Marcorrin, Just. Monatshefie, 
August, 1888. 
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NOTES ON SOME KiNDS OF FRUIT.— Never 
before in my rather long gardening experience do I 
remember to have seen Peaches and Nectarines so 
Jate in ripening as they are this season, for up to the 
present (September 6), we have not been able to 
gather a single dish or half a dozen fruit from the 
open walls except Harly Rivers aud Alexander, and 
such sorts as Bellegarde, Dr. Hogg, Pourpre Hitive 
Royal George, Grosse Mignonne and Noblesse are 
yet hard, and unless we get more sun and much 
warmer weather I doubt if many of them will be fit 
for the table at all. Nectarines, too, are in the same 
backward state, and the only kinds of these at all ap- 
proaching ripeness are Lord Napier—which is a most 
valuable variety, and Elruge; Pine-apple, Pitmaston 
Orange and Humboldt, looking as if they would take 
quite a month yet. Not only is the fruit in the 
backward state referred to but the wood of the trees, 
as may be expected, is green and soft; and unless a 
great change takes place between this and the fall of 
the leaf, the winter must have a very injurious effect 
onit, and even if it escapes severe frost the blossom- 
buds will be imperfect, and, as a natural corse- 
quence, the flowers will not set in the spring. These 
are gloomy. prophesies, but the thing is too ap- 
parent to any one at all acquainted with Peach and 
Nectarine cnlture, as so much depends on the 
maturity of the young shoots in obtaining a crop, 
and this fact is now pretty well known. The fruit 
of Apples and Pears is now showing the bad effects 
of the season, as not only is it in both cases very 
small for the time of year, but much of it is pinched 
and deformed, and will be unfit for anything, and 
especially is this so with Pears, which are so injured 
in the skin that they are splitting and cracking, and 
instead of being fleshy, as they should be, are hard 
and woody, and itis useless leaving such on the 
trees, All this is very unfortunate, and must be a 
most serious matter with growers for market, who 
cannot, as they once could, look forward for better 


prices, owing to scarcity of crop, as the foreigner 
comes in now and derives all the benefit. It is all 
very well to advocate a more extended cultivation of 
fruit, but what we really want is a better or more 
reliable climate, as of late years the springs have 
been disheartening, and yet there are sheltered spots, 
if rightly picked and chosen, where success in hardy 
fruit culture would be almost sure, and would give 
fine returns for the planting. These matters will, no 
Goubt, be fully gone into at the Fruit Congresses, and 
I regret my inability to attend, after having the 
honour of my name being entered as one of the 
members, as I should have much liked to have taken 
part in such useful proceedings. J. 9. 


DISEASE-RESISTING POTATOS.—Whilst it may 
be dangerous to invite from readers returns as to 
kinds of Potatos which this season escaped in districts 
where otherwise the disease bas been very destruc- 
tive, yet it is obvious some reliable information on 
that head would be most useful as well as interesting. 
What one has to fear in relation to such returns is 
the desire to favour some kind which, after all, has 
resisting powers only in the writer's imagination. Stiil 
farther, what is needed is evidence that any one 
kind has stood the disease thoroughly over a wide 
area. As to merely local examples, I have found 
some kinds good on one side of the road and bad on 
the other, so that merely individual examples are not 
enough. If there are any early or semi-early kinds 
which are not in one or two places but generally 
uninjured this season, their names cannot be too soon 
made known. So far as I can learn in this district, 
not one of that class has escaped, the earlier kinds 
especially being the worst hit of all our Potatos. In 
the case of late sorts there is much diversity, some 
being severely diseased whilst others are very little 
injured. Wherever stems are now still green, even 
if not a leaf is lefé upon them, it may be taken for 
granted the tubers are pretty sound. Probably no 
“variety will be lifted this year absolutely free from 
Gisease ; but when so many are relatively bad, whiist 
some few others are relatively good, the goodness if 
but relative deserves the fullest recognition. As is 
usually the case, the worst evidences of disease are 
found in the highly manured soils. Last year, 
because of the torrid dryness which prevailed, only 
such soils produced decent crops. This year the 
poorest, where also fairly well drained, have cleanest 
crops. Onthe whole the best plan is to plant in 
open ground which is deeply worked, to enable 
moisture to pass through freely, giving ample room 
for high earthing, and where the soil is partly rich 
and partly poor. Tnus the contingencies of wet or 
dry seasons may be provided for as well as can be. 
So far as I can observe, the worst evidences of the 
disease are found in the tubers near the stems, down 
which and into the cavity in the soil made by them 
the heavy rains poured [a point in favour of 
Jensen-moulding. Ep.] However, as all varieties of 
Potatos similarly earthed had to endure the same 
floodings, it is evident that resistance to the attacks 
ofthe fungus must be in the tuber itself, and not in 
the plant growth. 4. D. 


A FRUITFUL TREE.—In the garden of Merton 
Lodge, Chiswick, there is a fine tree of Blenheim 
Orange Apple loaded with fruit. The tree is an old 
one, haying been planted about fifty years ago, and 
has not failed to carry a good cron but once in the 
last nine years. This year it is estimated that the 
crop will be about 9 bushels. B. 


AN IVY COLUMN.—One of the most striking 
objects I have seen for some time past is a tall 
Spruce tree encircled with Ivy to a height of 50 or 
60 feet. The tree is one of a number growing on 
the boundary line of an old orchard in a deep valley. 
The Ivy completely covers the bole, with the excep- 
tion of a few feet at the extreme head of the tree. 
At the base, commencing some 5 or 6 feet from the 
ground, the Ivy radiates from the stem in every 
direction to a distance of about 4 feet. This, with 
the thickness of the tree itself, gives a circle of about 
10 feet diameter. This gradually tapers until at the 
height mentioned the top of the tree emerges and 
forms a small canopy to the column. I am not ina 
general way in favour of Ivy being allowed to gain 
such a hold as this, as it can only be a matter of 
time before the tree dies; but in an occasional 
instance like this the tree, whichis of no great value, 
may well be sacrificed to the effect of the Ivy. The 
use of the Lombardy Poplar as a columnar object in 
the landscape hag long been recognised; in the 
ease of which I am speaking the same result is gained, 
with the additional advantage of the column being 
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evergreen. Here, of course, the combination was 
accidental, but it could easily enough be produced 
elsewhere by encouraging the Ivy, and artificially 
arresting the growth of the tree selected. D. J. Y. 


LIFTING NARCISSUS BULBS.—Under this head, 
on p. 263, Mr. Burbidge says he is puzzled by my 
suggestion that in Daffodils, ‘‘ root-action remains 
active after the leaves are quite dead, and enables 
the bulb to get rid of its superfluous moisture into 
the soil.” Mr. Burbidge fails to see how evaporation 
can take place through the bulb tunics when they 
are surrounded with wet soil. I am not learned in 
vegetable physiology, and I am afraid I cannot 
explain to him how this process takes place, but I 
never said or thought that it does. When the leaves 
are dead, I suppose that moisture, in different 
combinations, may be both takenin and given out 
by the roots. I believe that active changes may 
take place within a bulb when apparently at rest. 
We know that the roots may continue to feed it, 
and cause an increase of its substance, as, for 
instance, in Lilies and terrestrial Orchids, which 
may remain underground without any upward growth 
through whole seasons, and meanwhile double in 
size. During this time I suppose that excretions 
cf superfluous matter, including water, may be given 
out from the roots. I read in Carpenter’s Vegetable 
Physiology that “the roots themselves throw out a 
considerable amount of matter formed in the vege- 
table itself, and corresponding in character with its 
peculiar secretions.” {[ ean therefore sce no un- 
warrantable assumptions in my theory that bulbs, 
when dug up, may rot from wet, which they might 
have got rid of if left in the ground, C. Wolley Dod, 
Edge Hall, Malpas, 


HALE’S EARLY AND ALEXANDER PEACHES.— 
Tn answer to Mr. Sheppard’s enquiries as to whether 
Hale’s Early and Alexander are the same, I wish to 
say that I am quite convinced they are quite distinct, 
and for this important reason, that Hale’s on a south 
aspect was fully three weeks later than Alexander on 
a west wall, though in every other particular they 
certainly appear the same. I have read Mr. Diver's 
remarks upon this subject with interest, but think 
him in error when he says that Hale’s or Alexander 
was raised by Mr. Rivers. Iam under the impression 
they both are of American origin, though Alexander 
was sent out by Mr. Rivers. G. Woodward. [Mr. 
Divers said that Alexander was raised by Mr. 
Rivers, and that Hale's was of American origin, but 
sent out by Mr. Rivers, which is correct. Ep. ] 


HARDY FRUIT TREES.—Whilst Mr. Burbidge is 


suggesting that the American race of Apples may — 


be improved in the direction of hardiness by the in- 
troduction as progenitors of Russian varieties, it may 
well be worth inquiring to what extent we have gained 
from the introduction of Apples from northern 
climes, and thus, reasoning from analogy, arrive at 
some just conclusion as to the nature of the results 
which may flow out of the practical adoption of Mr. 
Burbidge’s suggestion. That writer refers to Red 
Astrachan and Duchess of Oldenburg as full-blooded 
Russian kinds. Such being the case, in what respect 
do these varieties show hardiness or other value 
beyond what is found in our natural or English 
varieties? Take, again, those Canadian forms—Nor- 
thern Spy and Reinette Blanche, or Cobbett’s Fail 
Pippin—are either of these hardier or in any way 
more fruitful than are ordinary European varieties ? 
‘Tbe same question might well be asked of several 
others, and I think it will have to be generally 
admitted that, so far as can be evidenced, we have 
gained nothing in relation to our Apple strains by 
the introduction of high northern varieties. It is 
very doubtful whether they have been used here for 
crossing, probably because found generally to be of 
such indifferent value. In any case, it would be 
absurd to assume that, because these specified varie- 
ties are of northern origin, they are, or have been, 
found to be in southern latitudes hardier or more 
productive than are our true British varieties. 4. D. 


BASELLA RUBRA.—The root of this plant, which 
is usually regarded as tender, will, I find, withstand a 
considerable amount of frost, provided it has been 
grown in a pot, and that the soil is dry at the ap- 
proach of winter. A plant used as a window screen on 
the south aspect of a dwelling was in October of last 
year, after the growths were destroyed by the frost, 
placed in a shed. Here it passed the winter un- 
harmed, and was in April shaken partly out of the 
eoil and planted against a partially sunny wall, The 
growth wae late in etarting, owing to the untoward 
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nature of the weather about that time ; but since then 
the plant has maderapid advance, and the main shoots 
have reached a height of 7 feet. The plant has a 
simple ovary, which afterwards becomes a membran- 
ous fruit, so that it is not fiorally beautiful, but its 
glossy heart-shaped leaves, which are of much sub- 
stance, and the rapid growth of the. shoots, make it a 
very desirable plant for covering a trellis, trailing 
round pillars and the sides of windows, and especially 
so in towns, where flowering subjects do not always 
succeed. I intend to leave the tuberous rcots of the 
plant in the ground during the ensuing winter, under 
a protecting cover of coal-ashes. 8. rubra is a 
variety of B. cordifolia, and yields a rich purple dye, 
but which is, however, difficult to fix. AZ. IV, 


WICKER-WORK VASES ANDO FLOWER-STANDS.— 
Generally speaking it should be the aim of all who 
are responsible for the effective arrangement of 
flowers and plants in the house to utilise such recep- 
tacles as are the most conducive to that end. This, 
however, is not always the case, for too frequently 
we see gaudily painted vases, &c., which, as far 
as colour goes, are generally the reverse of effec- 
tive, especially when no attention is paid to the 
colour of the Howers and leaves of the plants put into 
them, To produce a good and artistic effect in the 
arrangement of plants and flowers in the house 
special attention should be paid to this point. In 
my opinion we require more rustic work and less china 
and paint such as are now generally used. Some of the 
terra-cotta vases are exceptionally good for indoor 
decoration ; yet how seldom do we see them used 
when compared with China and other kinds of 
pottery? Again, there are numerous other sorts 
of vases for holding plants and flowers, which 
in my opinion are preferable to those commonly 
in use, When in Lincolnshire recently I was 
surprised to see the numerous and varied designs of 
flower receptacles made in wicker-work. The 
majority of these are not toys, such as many may 
suppose, but strong and serviceable, and not only 
that, but very artistic. In various districts in the 
Fens, where the Willow abounds, this is a special 
industry, and one which employs many hundreds 
of hands in cutting, tying, boiling and otherwise 
preparing the rods before they are sent to the factory, 
where the vases, stands, &c., are made. Many I 
noticed, while recently looking over the extensive 
works of Mr. Harris, Grantham, were made in the 
exact shape of a flower-pot in various siz+s, some on 
stands varying from 2 to 3 feet in height, and others 
for standing on a table or sideboard. Into these an 
ordinary pot may be stood without any further 
trouble. Again I noticed numerous useful little 
receptacles for hanging on the walls of a room, pas- 
sage, or hall. These may be utilised for small flower- 
ing plants, Ferns, or cut flowers, and when tastefully 
arranged would produce acharming effect. In fact, 
many are the uses to which these wicker-work flower- 
stands may be put. C. Collins, 


THE POTATO DISEASE.—I need hardly apolo- 
gise for referring to this important subject again, 
for in the minds of all associated with the soil 
it is the dominant one. Already do I hear from many 
sources of the disease proving to be exceptionally bad 
on the tubers, indeed the proportion of diseased ones 
seems to range from 30 to 60 per cent. according to 
soil and general conditions. In stiff soils and especi- 
ally where there has been strong growth owing to 
liberal manuring, the disease is terribly virulent, the 
crops being hardly worth lifting. Facts accumulate 
with rapidity and so does the disease progress, so that 
what seemed uncertain one weekis made a terrible 
fact the next. My own observations, so far, have 
conclusively shown that the disease spores have 
entered the tubers from the outside and not through 
the stems ; the worst affected being those near the sur- 
face, especially large ones, and those tubers which were 
during the heavy rains near the stems saturated, as 
down the cavity in the side made by these the 
water must have poured in round the newly- 
formed tubers with constant freedom. We shall 
find all sorts, which have any reputation for 
disease-resisting powers very fully tested, and 
any which have proved successful will merit all 
praise. Why any tubers should thus resist the 
action of the fungus spores is hard to understand, 
now that we know the disease is propagated in the 
tuber rather than through the stems of the plants, 
except on the hypothesis that the skin or epidermis 
of the tubers is stouter or less penetrable, However, 
there will be time enough to deal with that subject 
when it is proved that some kinds really have resiated 
the fyngus this yeqr, The dryer weathey may prove 
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some sort of saving grace to the later kinds should 
it continue, but it is certain that whatever may be 
the merits of tubers, no kind of foliage enjoys im- 
munity from the attacks of the disease. 4. D. 

-—- “Whosoever will help to ruin his neigh- 
bours’ crops, willingly, wittingly, per spore of 
Peronospora, let him be anathematised !” — nay, 
what is more effective and altogether better fur 
a so-called ‘“‘ practical people,” let him be hauled 
before a court of summary jurisdiction and mulcted 
in the amount of the damage done. Such thoughts 
as these must occur to all who read Mr. W. G@ 
Smith’s communication in a recent number, fol- 
lowing up what had been said in the leader of the 
previous week. His words make one stand aghast, 
and wonder where is the use of experience, of experi- 
ment, of the ubiquitous Press. To repeat a few 
lines of Mr, Smith’s paragraph may here again be 
useful :—‘* Some of the Potatos were lifted here last 
week, and I now observe the fungus-infested haulms 
(some still green) neatly laid in heaps at the plot 
corners, the white fungus itself being quite visible 
to the unaided eye: other blight-stricken haulms are 
on the paths, to be trodden in—still others are laid 
one on another upon heaps of stable manure, ready 
for digging into the ground, ‘The fungus is not at 
its worst yet; it is only just commencing operations, 
but I do not remember seeing it in a more general 
or threatening condition.” In how many places may 
not this be used ink-photographically? And yes, 
year after year, your pages at this season of the 
year—those of your contemporaries and agri- 
cultural brethren, together with the general 
Press, have teemed, not only with such illus- 
trations, but with the very simple instructions as 
to the checking of this selfishly propagated plague ! 
From some—from thousands of gardens there fiuis 
nothing but beauty—beauty in crops, in example, 
and in precept; from others come the worst of every- 
thing. We complain of being handicapped by land 
laws, by railway companies and other things—for- 
getting that too often we grow the worst instead ov 
the best—that too often weeds—pretty as they may 
look—choke our crops; and that year after year 
selfishness and ignorance — they are not always 
syuonymous—are allowed by a paternal government 
to poison the air and the land, and the very crops 
themselves with Potato poison. Shame indeed to 
this so much governed nation. We cannot see the 
pest until it forces itself into notice—the mental cye 
in this case waits on the imagination ; differently, 
however, from the instance where it is said— 


** Ah, could my Sweet but ope her inner eyne 
And see how love hath girt her round with flowers.” 


The man who by his carelessnes and indifference 
propagates the fungus, as you have pointed out, 
is most assuredly as much a thief as any one in 
London streets who filches purses and watches, or 
who climbs into one’s house during the night and 
steals, There is a difference, truly, but it is only 
in manner, not in effect. Disease in cattle exercises 
the Home Department of Her Majesty’s Government 
very considerably upon occasions; and every pos- 
sible means is taken to stamp out that disease ; 
why should not the same be done, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, in the case of the Potato disease ? 
Buat—ah, that “ but ”—we require an Act of Parlia- 
ment, a Ministry of Rural Economy—a whole pile of 
machinery set in motion to secure sound, even if 
little, Potatos! But this must eventually be dove 
—and in the end will prove a cheap and efficacious 
remedy. Only those who deserve should be made 
to suffer. In some of our colonies, I believe, it is 
illegal to propagate weeds of particular kinds, and 
punishable by fine, &c.; what has been found of 
yalue there should certainly prove efficacious in 
similar cases here. This matter I recommend to 
the careful consideration of the two great societies 
so deeply interested in it—the Royal Horticultural 
and the Royal Agricultural Societies. A simple Bill 
might be drawn up between them, giving powers to 
the Local Government Boards as well as to the head 
Department ; all parties surely would assist to pass 
it rapidly through “ both our Houses.” C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—Kew Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information.—Transactions of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society for 1887, Part 11.— 
Comtes Rendus des Séances de l’ Academie des Sciences, 
Sept., 1888.—Forest Department, Madras Presideney, 
Annual Report, 1886-87.— Gardening in India (Woop- 
Row.) — Practical Hints on Gas Consumption. By 
J, Szaw, (Huddersfield; J, Broappent & Co., New 
Street), 
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CROCOSMA AURHA. 


I Enctosze a photograph of a plant I have called 
the golden Crocus of the universe, Crocosma aurea, 
that was grown out-of-doors in the bulb bed in 
Hyde Park, Sydney. Nearly five years ago we 
imported six corms from London, four of which 
survived the carriage. The plant when in flower 
measured exactly 4 feet in diameter, and a little 
over 3 feet in height, and had 300 flower-spikes, 
which have upwards of 5000 flowers. It can be more 
easily imagined than described the wonderful effect 
this plant made with its bright orange coloured 
flowers. The plant is growing in a rather loose 
sandy soil, and the position is one fully exposed to 
our sub-tropical sun. The way I have managed to 
keep the stems close together is, that during the 
spring months, when the plant is growing, to put 
the spade down as deep as it will go, about 1 foot 
outside the previous season’s growth. This is done 
two or three times at intervals of three weeks or a 
month, which has the desired effect in preventing 
the stolons getting away. I thought a photograph 
and description of this plant would be interesting to 
your readers, from the fact of its being always con- 
sidered a rather shy flowerer at home, and an erratic 
one at that, as its long underground stolons render 
it not very easy to be kept within bounds. Pred. 
Turner, Superintendent, Hyde Park, Sydney. |The 
engravings (figs. 40 and 41), which were taken from 
the photographs, amply bear out our correspondent’s 
remarks, Hp. ] 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Tur Floral and Fruit Committees met at the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
September 11. ‘The bulk of the exhibits consisted 
of plants, cut flowers, and fruits sent by nurserymen 
and amateurs taking up but a small amount of 
space. Hardy herbaceous flowers from Mr. Ware’s 
nursery, Gladiolus from that of Messrs. Kelway & 
Sons, Lilies from Mr. Gordon, Twickenham; and 
a collection of Asters from the Society’s fgarden, 
together with fruits from Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ 
nursery at Fulham, were the chief. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. Rev. W. Wilks, J. Walker, W. Goldring, W. 
Bates, Low, R. Dean, T. Baines, C. Pilcher, J. 
Dominy, H. M. Pollett, J. O’Brien, E. Hill, 8. 
Hibberd, W. Holmes, J. Fraser, and G. Nicholson. 

A few Orchids were exhibited by Mr. B.S. Wil- 
liams, and included Oncidium ornithorhyncum album, 
showing a single spray, 14 foot long, of minute white 
flowers having a yellow crest, and the perfume of 
Patchouli; Catasetum tabulare (lve), a whitish- 
green flower, singular looking, but wanting in deco- 
rative value; Lelia monophylla, orange-scarlet in 
colour; no opinion could be formed of the character 
or beauty of the plant, one flower only being shown. 
It was awarded a Botanical Certificate. A well- 
flowered plant of Miltonia candida—the tube is pure 
white exteriorly, but marked on the inside with 
mauve; the sepals are brown, edged and barred with 
yellow. Mesospinidium vulcanicum (superbum), a 
plant having two fine spikes of its deep rose-coloured 
flowers. 

F, G. Tautz, Esq., Studley House, Shepherd’s 
Bush, exhibited Oncidium macranthum var. Wil- 
liamsii, a well bloomed specimen; Disa graminifolia, 
from the same exhibitor, was awarded a Botanical 
Certificate. 

The fine Cattleya Eldorado, flower white all but the 
throat, which is yellow, was shown by W. Soper, 
Esq., 337, Clapham Road, 8.W. Two plants of Lelia 
elegans came from Mr. Cook, Kingston Hill. 

Miscellaneous.— A neat growing Adiantum, said to 
be obtained by;crossing A. cuneatum and A. Paccoti, 
and certainly possessing the characteristics of both, 
was shown by Mr. R, Allum, nurseries, Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 

Several forms of cut blooms of Lilium auratum, 
L. tigrinum flore-pleno, from plants growing in the 
open, were shown by G. F. Wilson, Esq., Weybridge ; 
Carnation Blushing Bride, a light pink, of nice form 
and picots at the margin, came from Mr. T. Butcher, 
Croydon ; a sport from Wermig’s Yellow was shown 
by Messrs. Hawkins & Bennett, Twickenham: it is 
showy bright yellow, with broad reflexed florets. 


A basketful of blooms of Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora came from the Society’s garden. This 
variety shows a larger spike than the ordinary form 
of paniculata, 

Mr. F. Ross, gr., Pendell Court, showed the old 
stove creeper Arauja albens, in full flower. (See our 
last issue (p. 271) for a full description of this hand- 
some plant.) 

A showy hybrid of Dianthus Heddewegii crossed 
with D. barbatus (Sweet William) was shown by Mr. 
R. Dean, Ealing. In colour it is intermediate between 
the two parents, and is taller than D. Heddewigii and 
rather more spreading, as well as having smaller 
flowers. It should make a showy bedder. D. H. 
Snowdrift, a pure white form; Phlox decussata 
Rosamond, Chrysanthemum maximum, growing 
3 feet high, &c., were also shown by Mr. Dean. 

Messrs. H. Low & Co., Clapton, showed Lilium 
nepalense, a flower having black-brown segments, 
abundantly tipped with green colour. 

A few single Dahlias were shown, but nothing 
which calls for any remarks from us. The Mikado, 
a crimson-petalled bloom, the disc and base and tips 
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of the petals a yellow colour, was shown by T. W. 
Girdlestone, Esq. 

The Gladiolus from Messrs. Kelway & Son made 
a rich display; the flowers individually also were 
fine and well assorted. Besler, a carmine flamed 
with scarlet at the edge, and Castro, a bright cerise 
colour, flaked with white, met the approbation of 
the committee. A Silver Banksian Medal. 

A variety of pot Carnations, Bouvardia Excelsior, 
pink; B. President Cleveland, deep crimson; and 
some very stocky Mignonette in small 48’s, were 
exhibited by Mr. H. B. May, of Dyson’s Lane, 
Edmonton. A great bank of Crotons, in much 
variety, of market size, came from the same exhi- 
bitor; the brightest was Etna, and all were compact 
and vigorous, though showing less colour than is 
their wont. 

From Mr. Hardy, Orton Hall, Peterborough, came 
fruits of Torreya myristica, egg-shaped, 14 inch in 
their longer, and 1 inch in their shorter diameter : 
colour green, marked with alternate longitudinal 
stripes of light and dark. A cone of Abies magnifica 
was also sent by Mr. Hardy. 

A large number of Liliums, mostly L. auratum, 
but likewise including L. Kratzeri, L. longifolium 
album, L. 1. roseum, and L. 1. rubrum, and others 
were shown by Mr. W. Gordon, Twickenham, 
Bronze Banksian Medal, 


The Society’s garden contributed a numerous 
array of German Asters of all sections which have 
been on trial there this season. It was an interesting 
group, but, like most out-of-door flowers this season, 
the flowers showed damage from rain and deficient 
sunshine. 

Mr, T. S. Ware, Tottenham, had a showy display 
of hardy cut flowers, consisting chiefly of Lilies, 
Gladiolus Lemoinei, Tigridia, Alstromerias, Cactus 
Dahlia Professor Baldwin, a scarlet coloured flower ; 
Papayver orientale and P. nudicaule, and Trollius 
europzeus, Hremurus Olge, a fine variety of Ei. spec- 
tabilis and Romneya Coulteri, 1 Papaverad, with 
large and beautiful white flowers; Crocosma aurea 
was likewise observed. A Silver Banksian Medal 
was avwarded. 

A single flower of Crocosma aurea was shown by 
Mr. J. O’Brien, West Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
It has orange coloured petals, haying a crimson bar 
about the middle of their length. 


First-ciass CERTIFICATES. 


Carnation Madame Carle, from Mr. B. H. May. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. H. Hawkins, from Messrs. 
Hawkins & Bennett. 
Dahlia The Mikado, from Mr. T. W. Girdlestone. 
Dianthus splendens, from Mr. R. Dean. 
Eremurus Olge, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 
Gladiolus Besler, from Messrs. Kelway & Sons. 
Gladiolus Castro, from Messrs. Kelway & Sons. 
Lilium nepalense, from Messrs. H. Low & Co. 
Oncidium ornithorhynchum, from Mr, B. S. 
Williams. 
Romneya Coulteri, from Mr, T. 8. Ware. 


BoranicaAt CERriricates. 


Disa graminifolia, from Mr. F. G. Tautz. 
Lelia monophylla, from Mr. B. §. Williams. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: Messrs. R. D. Blackmore, A. H. Pearson, 
P. Crowley, J. Cheal, J. Burnett, J. Willard, W. 
Warren, W. Marshall, G. T. Miles, J. Wright, and 
P. Barr. 

From Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ nurseries there 
were collections of Plums, Apples, and Pears, and a 
dish of fine Morello Cherries. The Apples were 
noteworthy for size and the clearness of the skin. 
Another exhibit was a number of very young cordon 
Plums in full bearing. 

The Blackman Ventilating Co., 63, Fore Street, 
E.C., sent dried Strawberries, Gooseberries, Rhubarb, 
and Potatos, whole as regards the first two fruits, the 
others being sliced, or cut into short lengths. These 
were shown under various heats, and appeared to be 
quite dried for long keeping, but how they would 
stand the crucial test of cooking was not ascertainable, 

A few fine fruits of Apples and Pears which were 
set with just enough glass protection as would save 
them from injury by frost, were sent by Rey. W. 
Wilks, Shirley; the trees from which the fruit was 
picked were growing in 10—12-inch pots, and are 
bearing abundantly, yet the fruits were in many 
cases above the average in size. A constant bearing 
Apple, The Vicar, said to do well in poor soils, and 
with a sturdy growth, came from Mr. Wilks. A 
Cultural Commendation was awarded. 

W. Roupell, Esq., Harvey Lodge, S.W., showed 
various Apples from bushes on the Paradise stock, 
all being fine of their kind. 

A few Melons, Figs, and Pears completed the 
exhibits, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NATIONAL DAHLIA SHOW. 


Fripay anp Saturpay, September 7 and 8.—This 
proved in all respect much better than was expected. 
The very fact that the season is so late led some to 
think that the flowers would scarcely be ready in 
time; and Mr. Harry Turner states that his collec- 
tion at Slough will be at its best in a fortnight’s 
time, should the weather prove fine and open. But 
there was a good competition in all the classes, though 
a general lack of brightness was noted in the Dahlias. 
The forty-eight blooms shown by Mr. C. Turner in 
class 2 were very fine throughout, and indeed all the 
strength of the Slough collection was put into this 
class. The fancy varieties were a little rough. 
Pompon, single and decorative (Cactus) Dahlias very 
fine, and seedlings unusually numerous, some de- 
lightful new varieties of the pompon section being 
produced. A large number of exhibitors took part 
jn the competition, 
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Nurserymen’s Classes.—In the class for seventy-two 
blooms, not fewer than thirty-six varieties, there were 
four competitors for the four prizes, and here Messrs. 
Keynes, Williams & Co., nurserymen, were Ist, with 
a good lot of blooms, the season considered, consist- 
ing of Joseph Ashby, Royal Queen, Harry Keith, 
Colonist, Mrs. Langtry, W. Spofforth, Thomas 
Hobbs, Nellie Cramond, Henry Walton, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, James Service, Burgundy, Buttercup, Richard 
Dean, Eclipse, James Vick, Clara, Thomas Goodwin, 
Diadem, King of Crimsons, Herbert Turner, Willie 
Garratt, George Barnes, Lustrous, Mr. Dodds, J. T. 
West, James Cocker, Mr. Glasscock, Gloire de Lyon, 
Mrs. Kendal, Henry Walton, Hon. Mrs. P. Wynd- 
ham, Mrs. G. F. Jeffard, Prince Bismarck, and the 
following fancy varieties:—Frank Pearce, Madame 
Soubeyre, Hugh Austin, Rebecca, W. G. Heade, 
Duchess of Albany, Rey. J. B. M. Camm, and Henry 
Eckford. 2nd, Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nursery, 
Slough, with Henry Walton, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Champion Rollo, J. T. West, Mrs. Shirley 
Hibberd, R. T. Rawlings, John Bennett, Crimson 
King, Joseph Ashby, Charles Lidgard, Mrs. W. 
Head, Mr. Harris, Mrs. W. Slack, Harry Keith, 
James Cocker, George Dickson, Lady Gladys Her- 
bert, Mrs. Kendal, Goldfinder, Mrs, Jefferd, Prim- 


varieties, showing a very good lot of blooms of such 
fine varieties as Mrs. Gladstone, Thomas Hobbs, 
Royal Queen, James Cocker, John Wyatt, Hope, 
J. N. Keynes, Ethel Britton, Rebecca, R. T. Raw- 
lings, Lady Ravensworth, Queen of the Belgians, 
Mrs. Langtry, Harry Keith, Grand Sultan, Joseph 
Ashby, William Rawlings, Flag of Truce, Burgundy, 
Royalty, Mrs. W. Slack, Peacock (fancy), Mrs. G. R. 
Jefferd, James Cocker, Hon. Mrs. P. Wyndham, 
Colonist, Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Louisa Mills, Mr. 
Harris, John Bennett, Mrs. 8. Hibberd, Joseph 
Green, Flora Wyatt, and Earl of Ravensworth. 2nd, 
Messrs. J. Saltmarsh & Son, nurserymen, Chelms- 
ford, with Henry Walton, Harry Keith, Constancy, 
James Vick, John Standish, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. 
Gladstone, James Cocker. Lady G. Herbert, J. T. 
West, Mrs. Saunders, Willie Garratt, Ethel Britton, 
Mrs. Harris, Sunbeam, Mrs. George Rawlings, Gold- 
finder, Gaiety, Criterion, and William Rawlings. 

In the class for twenty-four blooms there were 
seven entries, and Messrs. J. Saltmarsh & Son were 
Ist with finished flowers of Henry Walton, R. T. 
Rawlings, Willie Garratt, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. 
Saunders (fancy), William Rawlings, Mrs. Langtry, 
Burgundy, J. T. West, Shirley Hibberd, Mrs. Harris, 
Hugh Austin, Mr, Glasscock, Constancy, Harry 
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rose Dame, Florence, and Walter. 3rd, Mrs. M. V. 
Seale, The Nurseries, Sevenoaks; 4th, Mr. Eric F. 
Such, florist, Maidenhead. 

In the class for forty-eight blooms, distinct, Mr. 
C. Turner was Ist, with remarkably good blooms of 
the following:—Mrs. J. Downie, Burgundy, T. J. 
Saltmarsh, Henry Walton, Diadem, Prince Bis- 
marck, Goldfinder, The Ameer, Crimson King, Mrs. 
Douglas, James Cocker, Rebecca (fancy), James 
‘Cocker, Mrs, G. R. Jefferd, Ethel Britton, Mrs. W. 
Slack, Olivia, Walter, Mrs. S. Hibberd, Primrose 
Dame, Joseph Green, Mr. Harris, Mrs. Kendal, W. 
Rawlings, Champion Rollo, Hon. Mrs. P. Wyndham, 
Harry Keith, Georgiana, James Vick, Mrs, Glad- 
stone, Willie Garratt, Mrs. Foster, Imperial, Prince 
Bismarck, Chris. Ridley, Royalty, Charles Wyatt, 
R. T. Rawlings, J. T. West, Clara, Mrs. Harris, 
Lady G. Herbert, Flag of Truce, and Excellent; 2nd, 
Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., their best flowers 
being Harry Keith, Rey. J. B. M.Camm, Mr. Spofforth, 
Henry Walton, Mrs. Gladstone, Madame Soubeyre, 
George Barnes, Julia Wyatt, J. T. West, Mrs. 
Shirley Hibberd, James Vick, Mrs. Langtry, Rosetta, 
Vice-President, William Rawlings, Royal Queen, 
Willie Garratt, J. N. Keynes, H. W. Ward, Rev. 
J. B. M. Camm, and Mrs. Saunders. 

Mr. John Walker, nurseryman, Thame, was Ist, 
With thirty-six blooms, not fewer than eighteen 
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Keith, Earl of Ravensworth, J. W. Lord, T. J. Salt- 
marsh, John Standish, Ethel Britton, Lady G. Her- 
bert, James Cocker, Criterion, and John Henshaw. 
2nd, Mr. George Humphries, Kington Langley, 
Chippenham, with Harry Keith, Mrs. Gladstone, W. 
Rawlings, Maid of Athens (fancy), J. T. West, Car- 
dinal, Earl of Ravensworth, Royal Queen, .Henry 
Walton, Queen of the Belgians, Mrs. Langtry, Ben- 
digo, and Joseph Green. 

In the class for twelve blooms there were five 
entries, Messrs. Rawlings Bros., nurserymen, Rom- 
ford, being 1st with Gaiety (fancy), William Rawlings, 
Pelican (fancy), Rey. J. Godday, Prince Bismarck, 
Mrs. Langtry, Egytian Prince (fancy), T. J. Salt- 
marsh, Sunbeam, Prince of Denmark, John Hen- 
shaw, and R. T. Rawlings. 2nd, Messrs. J. Gilbert 
& Son, nurserymen, Ipswich, with F. J. Salmarsh, 
J. W. Lord, G. R. Jefferd, Mrs. Kendal, Mr. G. 
Harris, Harrison Weir, Countess of Lonsdale, of a 
charming soft pinkish colour; and Lord Chelmsford. 

Amateurs: Show Dahlias.—In the class for twenty- 
four blooms there were two competitors only, it 
having severely taxed the resources of amateurs who 
grow limited collections to get as many flowers, dis- 
tinct, up to show form. Here Mr. Henry Glasscock, 
Rye Street, Bishops Stortford, was Ist, with a very 
good lot of blooms, consisting of Nellie Cramond, 
Mrs, Gladstone, William Rawlings, T. J. Saltmarsh, 


Ethel Britton, T. S. Ware, a very fine crimson self; 
Mrs. Harris, Thomas Hobbs, Prince of Denmark, 
Mrs. G. Rawlings, John Henshaw, Mrs. Shirley 
Hibberd, Colonist, Queen of the Belgians, Mr. 
Glasscock, J. T. West, Miss Cannell, Prince Bis- 
marck, R. T. Rawlings, Burgundy, Mrs. W. Slack, 
W. H. Williams, Royalty, and Walter. It is 
worthy of note that this stand, which contained 
some very highly finished blooms, included also ten 
varieties raised by Messrs. Bros. 2nd, Mr. W. Mist, 
Igtham, Sevenoaks, with some good blooms of Harry 
Keith, Harrison Weir, W. H. Williams, Queen of 
Primroses, Wm. Rawlings, The Ameer, Queen of 
the Belgians, Mrs. Langtry, Grand National, a yellow 
self; Mrs. Gladstone, Clara, Lady G. Herbert, and 
Mrs, Shirley Hibberd. 

In the class for twelve varieties there were nine 
stands, and Mr. J. T. West, gr. to H. Keith, Esq., 
Cornwallis, Brentwood, was Ist, with a stand of good 
blooms, having Harry Keith, R. T. Rawlings, Mr. 
Glasscock, Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Geo. Harris, F. J. 
Saltmarsh, Prince Bismarck, Miss Cannell, Prince of 
Denmark, Mrs. S. Hibberd, Wm. Rawlings, and J. 
T. West. 2nd, Mr. Thomas Hobbs, Lower Easton, 
Bristol, with Clara, Queen of the Belgians, Henry 
Walton, Ethel Britton, Golden Eagle, Emily 
Edwards, Shirley Hibberd, J. N. Keynes, Mrs. Dodds, 
Hon. Mrs, P. Wyndham, Hon. S. Herbert, and Mrs. 
Jefferd. 

In the class for six blooms there were nine stands, 
Mr. H. Steer, Southwood, New Eltham, being Ist, 
with George Dickson, Ethel Britton, Golden Eagle, 
Joseph Ashby, Miss Cannell, and J. N. Keynes. 2nd, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Wanborough, Shrivenham. 

Fancy Dahlias—In the class for twelve blooms 
there were three competitors, Mr. J. T. West being 
placed Ist, with good examples of Mr. N. Hall, Rev. 
J.B. M. Camm, W. G. Grace, Duchess of Albany 
John Forbes, Hugh Austin, Dorothy, Frank Pearce, 
Salamander, James O’Brien, Mrs. Saunders, and 
Henry Glasscock; .2nd, Mr. H. Glasscock, with 
Duchess of Albany, Egyptian Prince, Chorister, 
Mrs. Saunders, Miss Browning, Goldfinch, Mr. N. 
Halls, ete. ; 3rd, Mr. W. Mist. 

In the class for six blooms there were ten entries, 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, Chippenham, being Ist with 
Peacock, Henry Eckford, Prince Henry, Lottie 
Eckford, Goldfinch, and Egyptian Prince; 2nd, Mr. 
Thos. Hobbs, his best blooms being Fanny Sturt, 
Henry Eckford, and W. G. Head. 

Open Classes—Next came four classes for six 
blooms of stated colours; and in that for dark 
varieties there were eight competitors, Mr. J. T. 
West being Ist with James Vick, Rey. J. Godday, 
Prince of Denmark, Lord Chelmsford, Shirley 
Hibberd, and Harry Turner; 2nd, Mrs. M. V. 
Seale, with Shirley Hibber¢, Hon. S. Herbert, Prince 
of Denmark, William Rawlings, Prince Bismarck, 
and David Saunders. 

In that for six light Dahlias Mr. C. Turner was 
Ist with Mrs. Gladstone, Julia Wyatt, Mrs. Harris, 
Ethel Britton, Flag of Truce, and Mary Anderson, 
a seedling in the way of Mrs. Gladstone; 2nd, 
Messrs. J. Saltmarsh & Son, with Mrs. George 
Rawlings, Mrs. G. Harris, Earl of Ravensworth. 
Flag of Truce, Mrs. Gladstone, and Ethel Britton. 

Messrs. Keynes Williams & Co. had the best six 
tipped Dahlias in Mrs. Kendal, Peacock, Henry 
Walton, Fanny Sturt, Miss Cannell, and Mrs, 
Saunders ; 2nd, Messrs. J. Saltmarsh & Son, with 
Mrs, Langtry, Polly Sandell, Lady Gladys Herbert, 
Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. N. Halls, and Peacock, fancies 
playing an important part in this class. 

Messrs. Keynes & Co. had the best six 
striped Dahlias, having the following fancy 
varieties :—Prince Henry, James O’Brien, Hercules, 
Hugh Austin, Rebecca, and the Rev. J. B. 
M. Camm ; 2nd, Messrs, H. Clark & Son, nursery- 
men, Rodley, Leeds, with Henry Eckford, Rev. J. B. 
M. Camm, Lottie LEckford, Rebecca, General 
Gordon and Hugh Austin. 

Decorative and Cactus Dahklias—There were two 
classes for these—one (open) for six varieties, six 
blooms of each; and the other for amateurs, four 
varieties, three blooms of each. As might be expected 
they made an imposing effect. There were six stands 
of six bunches, Mr. C. Turner being Ist, with fine 
examples of Empress of India, Mrs. Hawkins, Lady 
Marsham, Henry Patrick, White Juarezi, and 
William Rayner, 2nd, Messrs. Williams & Co., with 
fine bunches, also including some very promising 
new varieties—Amphion, Empress of India, Mrs, 
Hawkins, Juarezi, Honoria, and Panthea. 

In the amateur class Mr. Henry Glasscock was Ist 
with Mrs. Hawkins, Empress of India, Juarezi, and 
Henry Patrick, 2nd, M. Heeremans, with Charming 
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Bride, Mrs. Hawkins, Empress of India, and Mrs. 
Tait. 

Pompon Dahlia.—These made a delightful feature, 
and being set up in large bunches, proved a very 
great attraction also. With twenty-four varieties, 
distinct, Mr. Charles Turner was Ist, with Darkness, 
Juliette (yellow tufted with orange-red), William 
Carlisle, Golden Gem, Thomas Moore, White Aster, 
Cupid, Admiration, Mabel, Dandy, Leila, Ernest, 
Innocence, Favourite, Lady Blanche, Gem, The 
Khedive, Rosalind, Rubens, Isabel, Adonis, Don 
Juan, HE. F. Jungker, and Gazelle. 2nd, Messrs. 
Keynes & Co., their stand comprising some charm- 
ing new varieties, such as Red Indian, Hurydice, 
Eden, White Aster, Rosalie, Karl Guldensuch, Fairy 
Tales, Favourite, Lady Blanche, Darkness, Janet, 
Little Ethel, Little Duchess, Little Bobby, Rosetta, 
Gem, and Whisper, pale golden-yellow. With twelve 
varieties, out of eight competitors, Messrs. J. 
Burrell & Co., were 1st with Isabel, E. F. Jungker, 
Mabel, Rosalie, Gem, White Aster, Favourite, Cupid, 
Darkness, Comtesse von Sternberg, Fanny Weimer, 
and Golden Gem. 2nd, Mr. G. Humphries with 
E. F. Jungker, Favourite, H. Melesky, Dora, Golden 
Gem, Little Nigger, Isabel, Leila, Royalty, and Lady 
Blanche. 

A class of six bunches was open to amateurs 
only, and there were seven competitors, Mr. J. T. 
West being Ist, with Mabel, E. F. Jungker, Ger, 
Isabel, Little Nigger, and Leila. 2nd, M». hi. 
Glasscock; 3rd, Mr. J. Harris. Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford; 4th, Mr. R. Spinks. 

Single Daklias.—These were a highly popular 
feature also, and they were admirably shown. There 
was but one exhibitor of twenty-four bunches— 
Messre. J. Cheal & Sons—who had a superb stand 
set up in triangular bunches of ten blooms on their 
registered wire supports. 

In the class for twelve varieties there were seven 
stands,’ Messrs. Paul & Son being Ist, with W. Kennett, 
The Quair, White Queen, Canterbury Tales, Lutea 
grandiflora, Harlequin, Mrs. H. Whitfield (pale 
yellow, new), Miss Gordon, Mrs. Bowman, The 
Bruce, Miss Henshaw, and Dulcinea; 2nd, Mrs. M. 
V. Seale. 

In the class for six varieties, open to amateurs, 
there were but two collections, Mr. T, W. Girdle- 
stone, Sunningdale, Bagshot, being Ist; 2nd, Mr. H. 
Glasscock. 

Seedlings.—Of these there were a goodly number, 
the show and fancy varieties being sparingly repre- 
sented. A Virst-class Certificate of Merit was 
awarded Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co. for fancy 
Dahlia Matthew Campbell, a distinct and very 
pleasing variety, bright buff ground, shaded with 
apricot, and striped crimson; they also had show 
Dahlia William Jackson, shaded crimson, with bright 
purple edging. The same award was also made for 
decorative Dahlia Panthea, very bright pale reddish- 
cerise, a flower of the Juarezi type, and very pleasing ; 
Amphion, yellow, flushed with cerise ; and Honoria, 
pale bright yellow, very promising. Also to pompon 
Dahlias Little Ethel, white, slightly tipped with deep 
purple, very distinct, pretty, and pleasing; Fairy 
Tales, delicate primrose, extra fine quality; Whis- 
per, bright yellow, with beautiful petal and out- 
line—extra fine; and Eden, deep bright and shaded 
crimson—very fine shape. They also had Little 
Darkie, bright maroon—small, good shape; Red 
Indian, deep bright red—distinct in colour; and 
Eurydice, blush, tipped with purple. The same 
award was made to the following single Dahlias, 
shown by Mr. T. S. Ware:—R. C. Harvey, yellow, 
shaded with salmon, and having a red ring round 
the eye—distinct; Florrie Fisher, having a white 
ring round the eye, with edging of shaded mauve— 
very distinct and pleasing; and Mrs. Ramsbottom, 
pink, shaded with cerise, a charming and distinct 
variety of great merit. Mr. T. S. Ware also had 
Kate, orange-maroon—a bright looking flower; and 
the following decorative varieties: —William Rayner, 
yellow, shaded with cerise, and tinted with purple ; 
Sydney Hollings, maroon, shaded with purple; and 
Professor Baldwin, pale orange-scarlet type of 
Juarezi. The same award to Mr. J. T. West, for 
decorative Dahlia Beauty of Brentwood, pale shaded 
purple, with bright purple on the petal edges—dis- 
tinct and very fine, and quite of the Juarezi type; 
and also for pompon Dolly Keith, white, the centre 
yellow, tipped with white, the exterior petals occa- 
sionally taking this form, the centre being quite 
white. The same award to Mr. T. W. Girdlestone, 
Sunningdale, for single Dahlia Daisy, white, broadly 
edged with mottled rosy-pink—pretty and distinct ; 
and The Mikado, having a yellow ring round the eye, 
then a broad zone of deep scarlet, edged with prim- 
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rose—distinct and fine; Marguerite, shaded crim- 
son, is a pleasing flower of excellent form. Some 
pretty seedlings, single varieties, were shown by Mr. 
D. T. Fish, Bury St. Edmunds, but they were not 
considered sufficiently distinct. 

Mr. C. Turner had a First-class Certificate for 
pompon Dahlia Rubens, maroon-crimson, shaded 
with bright crimson—a small and attractive flower 
of decided merit, and had the following varieties 
also:—Kathleen, Innocence, much in the way of 
Keynes’ Little Ethel—thought to be inferior to it ; 
Juliette, yellow, tipped with orange-red; and Admi- 
ration, tipped with purple. Mr. Turner also 
had the following show Dahlias:—Glowworm, a 
bright scarlet; a reflexed flower of the W. H. 
Williams type; Mary Anderson, a light flower 
like Mrs. Gladstone ; and Corsair, buff shaded with 
gold, the reverse pale purple. The same award to 
Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, for single Dahlia Queen 
Victoria, white, with side margins of crimson, 
medium-sized, and good form; and Duchess of 
Albany, silvery-white in the faint pink lines, and 
edging of orange-brown, both valuable additions to 
their class; to Mr. Henry Glasscock, for single 
Dahlia Gertrude, a charming variety, having a yel- 
low ring round the eye, then a white zone, a broad 
ring of pale rosy-purple, with delicate edging of 
silvery-white. The same award to Messrs. Cannell 
& Sons, for decorative Dahlia Yellow Juarezi, pale 
primrose-yellow, good and distinct. They also had 
W. T. Abery, Lilian Abery, white, with side 
edgings of yellow; Conspicua, white, shaded with 
crimson on the petal margins; Sir Treyor Lawrence, 
and Lady Ardilaun. 


The Fruit Show. 


Ermay and Saturday, September 7 and 8, saw the 
inauguration of the important Congresses on fruit 
cultivation which have been announced in the public 
prints for some few months past. It was thought by 
the managers of the Crystal Palace Co. that a fruit 
show would be an appropriate adjunct to the chief 
proceedings on that occasion. ‘The quantity of exhi- 
bits brought together was very creditable, and in 
quality these were quite as good as could be ex- 
pected, Fruit from the outside is late, and deficient 
in size and brightness of colour, but that from forcing 
and orchard-houses was yery well coloured, and the 
bloom and finish of the numerous bunches of Grapes 
shown was remarkable. 

The arrangements were rather puzzling, and not 
quite understandable. Exigencies of space, con- 
venience of promenading may have had something to 
do with it; butin absence of knowledge on these points 
we failed to see why Grapes, for instance, should not 
be so placed that a comparison between the various 
lots were easy ; and likewise the collections of fruit, 
which were in some instances on opposite sides of 
the same table, and hidden from each other by a row 
of tall plants, or were still further off, making com- 
parisons in this case impossible. 

Collections of Fruit (open).—In this class Mr. 
Goodacre, gr. to the Earl of Harrington, Elvaston, 
Derby, was Ist. The number of dishes shown was 
twenty, and comprised excellent fruits of the follow- 
ing kinds and varieties:—Downshire Peach, very 


‘bright, and of fair size; Oranges, Pitmaston Orange 


Nectarine, Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury Straw- 
berry, Alnwick Seedling, and Foster's Seedling 
Grapes, two Queen Pine-apples, and Negro Largo 
Fig, the remainder being small fruits, &c. Mr. H. 
Ward, gr. to the Harl of Radnor, Longford Castle, 
Salisbury, was awarded the 2nd place; his finest 
examples were—Castle Kennedy Fig, Foster's Seed- 
ling Grapes, Queen and Smooth Cayenne Pine-apples, 
Columbier Plum, and Stirling Castle Peach. Mr. 
Eyans, gr. to J. S. Hodgins, Lythe Hill, Haslemere, 
was 3rd, but he might have stood a chance for a better 
position had his very fine Hamburgh Grapes not been 
spoiled in transit; Ia Favorita Melon shown by 
him was a handsome netted variety, with a flavour 
said to be excellent. Only three persons competed 
in the above class. 

For twelve dishes of fruit, Mr. A. Miller, gr., 

Rood Ashton Point, Trowbridge, was Ist., with fine 
even bunches of Black Alicante and Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes; a good Smooth Cayenne Pine- 
apple, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, Blenheim Orange 
and Rood Ashton Melons, &c. 
Mr. W. Pratt, gr. to the Marquis of Bath, Longleat, 
was 2nd., having fine Grapes, beautifully finished, 
and other fruit of great excellence; and Mr. H. W. 
Ward, Longford Castle, was 3rd. 

For eight dishes there were fourteen competing 
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lots. The lst prize fell to Mr. R. Parker, gr. to J. 
Corbett, Esq., M.P., Impney, Worcestershire. Fine 
fruits were observed in this collection of Princess of 
Wales Peach, Best of All Melons, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria, and Black Alicante Grapes. 2nd, Mr. Water- 
man, gr. to H. Brassey, Hsq., Preston Hall, Kent— 
Bananas, Royal George Peaches, and Lord Napier 
Nectarines were welldone. 38rd, Mr. C. J. Goldsmith, 
gr., Kelsey Manor, Beckenham, in this collection 
were fine Bellegarde Peaches and Newton Nectarines, 
Fine fruits of the true Beechwood Melon, Rood 
Ashton Melon, Jefferson Plums, and Stanwick Nec- 
tarine were observed in other lots. 

Collections of Grapes, ten varieties.—lst, Mr. 
Pratt, Longleat, with Trebbiano, Black Alicante, 
Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, Gros Maroc, 
Madresfield Court, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Bar- 
barossa, and Lady Downe’s, these being all very good 
specimens of their respective varieties. Mr, H, W. 
Ward was 2nd, his finest being Gros Maroc, Lady 
Downe’s Madresfield, Black Hamburgh, Gros Colmar 
and Foster’s Seedling. j 

Collection of five varieties of Grapes.—Here the 
1st prize was taken by Mr. W. Allen, gr. to Lord 
Suftield, Gunton Norfolk—Gros Maroc and Duke of 
Buccleuch, being remarkable for their enormous 
berries, and fine bloom; Black Alicante was also 
well finished. Mr. Osman, gr. Ottershaw, Chertsey, 
was 2nd. 

Three bunches of Black Hamburghs.—Ist, Mr. J. 
Taverner, gr. to Sir R. Macdonald, Bart., Woolmer 
Lodge, Liphook, with medium-sized, very neat 
bunches, the berries large and well coloured; Mr. J. 
Chalk, gr. to G. Read, Esq., Wilton Road, Salisbury, 
was 2nd—the bunches massive, colour excellent but 
the berries small {by comparison with many others, 
Some very large double bunches secured for Messrs. 
Rivers & Sons, Sawbridgeworth, the 3rd prize. There 
were seven competitors. 

Three bunches Muscat of Alexandria.—Ist, Mr. 
W. Taylor, gr. to J. Chaffin, Nsq., Bath, with un- 
even bunches, but large and compact, and not too 
well finished; 2nd, Mr. Pratt, whose bunches were 
nearly ripe, even as to size of bunches, and berries of 
equal size. Six competed. 

Three bunches of Gros Maroc—Ist, Mr. Gleeson, 
gr. tothe Duke of Portland, Clumber, Notts—massive, 
well coloured, good in every point ; 2nd, Mr. W. 
Taylor, very large, weight of best bunch was pro- 
bably 7 1b., long, symmetrical, but had too little 
finish; 3rd, with Mr. W. Allan, with middling 
bunches. Nine competed. 

Inthe next class—that for Madresfield Court—the 
competition was much less, there being only three 
entries. Here Mr. W. Taylor got the best position 
with fine bunches; Mr. J. H. Goodcre awith bunches 
of better colour than Taylor’s, was 2nd; 3rd, Mr. 
J. Bury, gr., at Tewkesbury Lodge, Forest Hill, with 
bunches, which, if they had been better coloured, 
would doubtless have taken a higher place. 

The class for Black Alicantes was better filled 
than the preceding one, seven gardeners com-, 
peting. Ist, Mr. Hollingsworth, gr., Woodseat 
Uttoxeter, with bunches of massive proportions, and 
deficiency in no good point; Mr. W. Taylor, larger 
bunches, but as with all Mr. Taylor’s exhibits of 
Grapes, deficient in colour ; 3rd, Mr. C. Griffin, gr. to 
Miss Christy, Coombe Bank, Kingston-on-Thames, 
excellent specimens but of medium size. 

Three bunches of any other white Grapes——For 
this competition we counted eight entries: Ist, Mr. 
F, Lee, gr. to Mrs. Lyne Stephens, Lynford, Nor- 
folk, with bunches of Buckland Sweetwater, caught 
at the right time, and of goodly proportions; 2nd, . 
Mr. Bury, Forest Hill, with Foster’s Seedling; Mr. 
Hollingsworth taking 3rd, with Trebbiano. 

Mr. W. Allen showed some very large-berried 
bunches of Duke of Buccleuch, but not of sufficient 
ripeness to count. 

Three of any variety of black Grapes, seven 
entries.—Ist, Mr. Goodacre, with finished Alnwick 
Seedling ; 2nd, Mr. L. Jennings, gr., Forest Lodge, 
Farnborough; and Mr. F. Lee 3rd, with the same 
variety. 

Black Grapes were likewise shown in 12. lb. 
basket, with what object it is not clear, as Grapes 
are never served up in this way outside a vineyard, 
and there was no evidence of methods of packing for 
carriage by road or rail. Mr. J. Bury was placed Ist 
with Alnwick Seedling—very excellent fruit; Mr. 
W. Taylor, 2nd, with the same variety; and Mr. 
Taverner, 3rd, with Black Hamburgh. Alnwick 
Seedling was mostly shown by the other ten com- 
petitors. 

For the same quantity of white varieties, seven 
competitors entered.—Ist, Mr. G. Duncan, gr. to C. 
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T. Lucas, Esq., Warnham Court, Sussex, with 
Muscat of Alexandria; 2nd, Mr. W. Lane, King’s 
Ride, Ascot, with the same variety in a ripe state, 
which none others were. 

The class for six dishes of distinct varieties of 
Peaches brought numerous entries, most of which 
were of fair size and good color, but had the appear- 
ance in most instances of having been ripened on 
trees under glass. The Ist prize was awarded to 
Mr. Divers, Ketton Hall. Stamford : 2nd, Mr. Good- 
acre, Elvaston Castle, Hall ;.3rd, Messrs. T. Rivers 
& Sons. 

For the same number of dishes of Nectarines the 
winners were respectively Messrs. J. Douglas, Ilford ; 
C. Duncan, Warnham Court ; and J. Bury, Forest 
Hill. 

Single dishes of Peaches and Nectarines, small 
collections of Plums, Figs, and Melons, brought 
much competition. 

A yery nice collection of twelve dishes of Apples 
came from Mr. Waterman, Preston Hall, some of 
which must be classed as the best in the show. 
These were Peasgood Nonsuch, Lady Henniker, 
Stirling Castle, and Ecklinville. Mr. Butters’ 
Sittingbourne took the 2nd prize, 

For three dishes of ripe Apples, Ist, Mr. Water- 
man, with Red Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
and Worcester Pearmain; 2nd, Mr. Miller, gr. to 
J. J. Friend, Esq., Northdown, Margate, with Lady 
Studly, Red Astrachan and Irish Peach. Other 
early varieties shown in this competition were Trans- 
parent White, Quarrenden, Reinette du Laak and 
Ecklinville Seedling. In a similar competition for 
the} best ripe Pears, Ist, Mr. J. Butters, with Beurré 
d@Amanlis, B. Goubalt and Windsor; 2nd, Mr. 
Waterman, with the first and last in the first-named 
lot and Bon Chrétien. 

The highest prize for a collection of ten varieties 
of Pears fell to Mr. McIndoe, Hutton Hall, Guis- 
borough. Clapp’s Favourite, Beurré Diel, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Brockworth Park, and Durondeau were his 
best. The 2nd fell to Mr. Butters, whose fruit was, 
as usual, of a high colour and fair size. 

Miscellancous.—Some very fine Duke of Buccleugh 
Grapes were shown by Mr. Thomson, Clovenfords, 
to show the effect of his Vine manure on size of 
berry. 

Fruit trees in pots were exibited by Messrs. T. 
Rivers & Sons, Sawbridgeworth, consisting of 
Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Plums, Pears, Apples, 
Grapes, &c. 

Mr. C. Ross, Wilford Park, put up six fruits of 
Smooth Cayenne Pine-apple of varying degrees of 
ripeness. Vicomtesse H. de Thury Strawberries 
came from W. Allan, excellent for the season. Mr. 
F. Muller showed Cherries and Plums. Mr. Evans, 
of Lythe Hiil, Isabella Grapes, and Easter Pippin of 
the season 1887. 

A considerable collection of fruits of various kinds 
were contributed by Mr. J, Peed, nurseries, Streat- 

.ham, and some of it was very good for the season, 
and the soil of that part. Legea,a small tender- 
fleshed French Apple, introduced by Scott, of 
Yeovil, was found amongst the sorts shown. 

Mr. W. Taylor, Osborne’s Nursery, Hampton, 
showed Apples and Pears in pots, and some dishes 
of fine culinary Apples ; Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., 
Maidstone, exhibited fruiting branches of Plums, 
Damsons, besides twenty-two dishes of Plums, and 
100 of Apples and Pears; Messrs. Cheal & Sons, 
Crawley, had a small and select collection of 
Apples; Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, Stanstead Nur- 
series, Forest Hill, exhibited very vigorous fruitful 
Apple trees, taken from the open groand, 

Mr, C. J. Waite took the lst prize for a collection 
of six varieties of Tomatos, and Mr. C. J. Gold- 
smith the 2nd. Many varieties were exhibited by 
the various competitors, and chiefly of the Perfection 
pls Silver's Golden Queen is a fine looking yellow 

ruit. 

Plants.—These were found chiefly in several large 
groups of early dwarf Chrysanthemums, the majority 
of which were yet hardly well bloomed, and not being 
attractive were apparently objects of indifference. 
The 1st prize was awarded to a stiff group of plants 
from Messrs. Davis & Jones, Camberwell; Mr. W. 
Piercy, Forest Hill, coming next; and Mr. G. Miles, 
Brighton, was 3rd, G. Wermig, primrose-coloured, 
being the chief feature in this collection. 

Cockscombs were largely staged, The best six 
plants—remarkably fine, rich coloured, and even— 
were from Mr. Lockie, Messrs. Cheal being 2nd, with 
good heads; and Mr. Spink, Horley, was 3rd. 

Messrs, J. Laing & Son, Forest Hill, staged a huge 
semi-pyramidal group of their fine Begonias, which 
suffered somewhat from a bad background, although 


effectively dressed with graceful Palms ; and Messrs. 
J. Peed & Sons, in addition to various cut flowers, 
had a lot of very fair Anthurium Scherzerianum in 
pots, carrying numerous spathes, 

Cut Flowers—These formed a more attractive 
feature. The large collection of Gladioli from 
Messrs. Kelway & Sons, of Langport, and from 
Messrs. J. Burrell & Co., Cambridge, were of 
exceeding fine quality, but indication of the choicer 
varieties is out of the question here. The latter firm 
only competed in the class for large collections, and 
were awarded the Ist prize. Only two amateurs— 
the Rey. H. D’‘Ombrain, Westwell Vicarage, Asford, 
and Mr. E. W. Weston, Calne—competed in the class 
for eighteen spikes, the former, who was placed Ist, 
having capital flowers, which showed that amateurs 
may do this fine autumn flower well. Mr, E. Jones, 
Bath, had the best twelve spikes ; Mr. H. Apthorpe, 
Cambridge, being 2nd. MHollyhocks, in single 
blooms, were in but moderate form, the best flowers 
being found in the twenty-four from Messrs. 
Webb & Brand, the successors to Mr. Chater, of 
Saffron Walden. 

Mr. Apthorpe had the best twelve blooms; Mr. 
Blandford, of Dulwich, being 2nd. 

Asters made a better show. Although not up to 
the usual mark, many of the flowers, especially the 
quilled kinds, showing the effects of the rain appre- 
ciably. 

Of French or flat-petalled kinds there were four- 
teen collections of twenty-four blooms, the best being 
a clean lot from Mr. Jones, of Bath, but rather want- 
ing in variety of colour, blue tints predominating ; 
these were all Victorias: whilst the 2nd lot, which 
came from Messrs. Saltmarsh & Sons, Chelmsford, 
was varied, and had capital incurved and Pony- 
flowered [forms. Mr. Waller, Calne, was 3rd, with 
Victorias. 

Messrs. Saltmarsh were Ist, with the best twenty- 
four quilled Asters, rather wanting in size, but fairly 
clean; Mr. Waller coming 2nd. 

Mr. Glasscock, Bishop’s Stortford, exhibited a large 
refiexed Aster in quantity, the flowers being red, 
with white stripes or edges, the petals rather long 
and narrow, but, on the whole, rather wanting in 
fulness, 

Stove and greenhouse flowers made a prominent 
feature, three collections, comprising some twelve 
bunches, being shown; that placed Ist, from Mr. 
Prewett, Hammersmith, consisted of sixty sorts, and 
included several good Orchids, Begonias, Diplade- 
nias, Lapagerias, and other choice flowers. Mr. A. 
Gibson, gr. to J. A. B. Atkins, Esq., Sevenoaks, was 
2nd, with thirty bunches; and Mr. H, James, 
Norwood, was 3rd. 

Amongst various honorary collections were capital 
lots of cut double and single zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, finely set up; some pretty Cactus 
Dahlias, and some charming Godetias, from Messrs. 
Daniels & Sons, Norwich. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, showed numerous 
boxes of Roses, and a large variety of hardy flowers. 
Mr. E. Such, Maidenhead, showed a fine collection of 
border flowers in bunches. Messrs. Kelway had good 
Gaillardias and Delphiniums; and Messrs. Dobbie 
& Sons, Rothesay, had fine French and African Mari- 
golds, Violas, and other pleasing flowers of excellent 
quality. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM: 
SUMMER SHOW. 


Royat Aquarium, Sept. 12 and 13.—This was a 
great improvement on the show held a twelvemonth 
ago, Chrysanthemums being very numerous and fine 
for the season of the year, and Dahlias were in ad- 
mirable condition, of better quality than at the 
Crystal Palace, and Mr. C. Turner was in very fine 
form, taking off the 1st prizes for forty-eight, thirty- 
six, and twenty-four blooms: while in nearly every 
class there was a remarkably good competition. 

Chrysanthemums, Plants —The best group of plants 
to filla space not exceeding sixty square feet was 
fine, Mr. J. H. Witty, Highgate Cemetery, who had 
a good lot of well-grown and bloomed plants, finished 
off with an edging of Ferns, the leading varieties being 
Golden Fleece, Madame Desgranges, Mr. G. Wer- 
mig Blushing Bride, Chromatella, Alice Butcher, 
Mdlle. Leoni Lasalia, &c. Mr. H. Neary, gr. to 
the Rev. Mr. Powell, Hornsey, was the only exhibitor 
of twelve plants, having six well-grown and bloomed 
trained specimens, each of Madame C. Desgranges 
and Mr. G. Wermig. 

Chrysanthemums: Cut Flowers —In the class for 

collection of cut blooms, Mr, T, 8, Ware, Hale 


Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, had a very good collec- 
tion of over thirty varieties in double that number 
of bunches, the leading varieties being St. Crout’s 
Nanum, Piercy’s Seedling, Précocité, Hibernia, Blanche 
Colomb, Early Blush, La Vierge, Flora, Madame C. 
Desgranges, M. Jolivart, Mrs. Pilcher, Blushing 
Bride, Mrs. Burrell, Malle. L. Lasalia, Toreador, 
Petillant, Mrs. Cullingford, Fred. Pile, Canari, Mv. 
G. Wermig, and St. Mary. 2nd, Mr. R. Owen, Floral 
Nursery, Maidenhead, whose leading varieties were : 
—M. W. Piercy, Flora, M. Jolivart, Toreador, Fan- 
chette, Canari, and Madame Domage. An extra 
prize was awarded to Mr. George Stevens, St. John’s 
Nursery, Putney. 

Mr. J. Blackburn, gr. to J. Scott, Esq., Chislehurst, 
had the best twelve blooms of Madame C. Desgranges, 
very fine indeed; Mr, J. Hudd, gr. to F. W. Price, 
Esq., Blackheath, being 2nd. Mr. H. Elliott, gr. 
to Mrs. L. Harrison, Leydon House, Mortlake, ha 
the best twelve blooms of any other variety or varietics, 
staging twelve fine ones, of Mr. G. Wermig; Mr. 
A. D. Clarke, gr. to W. Brand, Esq., Finchley, being 
2nd, with good blooms of Elaine, General Gordon, 
Chang, Sam. Henshaw, Mona. G. Wermig, &c. 

Mr. J. Hl. Witty, was the only exhibitor of twelve 
bunches of pompon varieties, three trusses of each, 
having Golden Fleece, Mrs. Cullingford, Alice 
Butcher, Nanum, Madame Picol, Blushing Bride, 
Lyon, Souvenir d'un Ami, Frederick Pile. Pré- 
cocité, &e. 

Mr. W. Scott, 7, [field Place, South Kensington, 
had the best six bunches of Madame Desgranges, 
set up in bunches of three blooms; Mr. J. Hudd, gr. 
to F. W. Prior, Esq., Gordon House, Blackheath, 
being 2nd. 

The best six bunches of any other kind, except 
Madame Desgranges, came from Mr. J. Doughty, 
gr. to Mrs. M. Timlin, Angle Park, Cranbrook. 
Kent, being 2nd. 

Miscellaneous.—Gladiolus were well shown by 
J. Burrell & Co., nurserymen, Cambridge; show 
Dahlias by Mr. C. Turner, Slough; Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams & Co., Salisbury. Pompon Dahlias were 
plentiful and very good, Mr. C. Turner exhibiting the 
best, and Messrs. Cheal & Son, Crawley, the second 
best of twenty-four bunches; Messrs. Cheal taking 
the Ist prize for twenty-four bunches of single 
Dahlias. Mr. E. Such, florist, Maidenhead, had 
the best collection of decorative Dahlias of the Juarez, 
type. The Silver Gilt Medal of the Society was awarded 


_to Messrs. J. Laing & Co., Stansted Park Nurseries, 


Forest Hill, for a very fine group of variegated stove 
plants, Begonias, &c. Silver Medals to Mr. T. S. 
Ware, for Dahlias and hardy plants; and to Mr. H. 
Cannell, for Dahlias and Cannas, both groups greatly 
helping the show; also to Mr. A. W. Gordon, Twicken- 
ham, for a very fine group of Lilies. A Bronze 
Medal was awarded to Mr. E. F. Such, for an 
interesting collection of bunches of hardy flowers. 
A collection of apples from Messrs. B. Peed & Sons, 
nurserymen, Streatham; and also of fruiting trees 
in pots, and dishes of Apples from Mr. A. Taylor, 
florist, Hampton, were commended. 
Vegetables.—Prizes were offered by Messrs, H. 
Deverill & Co., Banbury, for the best twenty pods of 
Neal's Ne Plus Ultra Runner Bean, a very good lot 
being shown. Mr. G. H. Richards, Somerley 
Gardens, Ringwood, was lst ; and Mr. Waite, Glen- 
hurst, Esher, 2nd. Also special prizes were offered 
for Middleton Park Beet, Deverill’s Scarlet Horn 
Carrot, and Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, six of each 
being shown. Here Mr. H. Pope, The Gardens, 
Highclere, Newbury, was Ist, and Mr. Waite 2nd. 
The Floral Committee—A meeting was held at the 
Royal Aquarium on the 12th inst., Mr. E. Sander- 
son in the chair, there being a good attendance of 
members. An orange-coloured sport from Chrysan- 
themum Précocité, shown by Mr. H. W. Pilcher, 
Surbiton, was Commended. First-class Certificates 
were awarded to Chrysanthemum Mr. Bennett, a 
golden sport from Mr. G. Werming, from Messrs. 
Hawkins & Bennett, Twickenham; and to Fan- 
chette, a pretty and useful pompon, warm pink, 
with a silvery tip and reverse, very free, from Mr. 
Rt. Owen, Maidenhead, who also received a Com- 
mendation for Canari, a pure yellow early flowering 
pompon, small, fine, shape and very free ; and First- 
class Certificate for double Ivy-leaf Pelargonium, 
Robert Owen, rich bright carmine, very double and 
forminga bold truss; and fora fine single variety named 
Victorious, pale bright salmon-cerise, very large bold 
truss. To ChrysanthemumMr. J. Pitcher, an early flow- 
ering incurved white variety, shown by Mr. J. P. Ken- 
dall, Roehampton. The same award was made to the 
following Dahlias:—The Mikado (single), from Mr. 
T. W. Girdlestone ; Gertrude (single), from Mr, H. 
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Glasscock; Miss Ramsbottom (single), from Mr. 
1. S. Ware; to Victoria (single), from Messrs. J. 
Cheal & Sons; and to pompon, Fairy Tales, Little 
Ethel, and Little Darkie, from Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams & Co., and to decorative Dahlia Panthea, 
from the same. To Mr. C. Turner for pompon 
Dahlia Admiration, red, tipped with white; to the 
Messrs. Dickson & Sons, Chester, for Carnation, 
Mr. Reynolds Hole; to Mr. Frank Glasscock, 
Bishops Stortford, for Asters Comet and Triumph, 
the latter a deep chestnut crimson-coloured flower of 
the Pony type; to Mr. R. Dean, for Mimulus 
moschatus ruber; to Messrs. J. Burrell & Co., for 
Gladioli, Mr. Lindsill and Phyllis; and to Mr. J. T. 
West, for decorative Dahlia, Beauty of Brentwood, 
bright purple. 


NEWTOWNARDS HORTICULTURAL. 


Tuis enterprising Society held its thirty-third 
annual show on the 6th inst. in the grounds reserved 
for it in the nursery of Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
& Sons, Newtownards. It is the most flourishing 
horticultural society in Ireland, and enjoys the 
patronage of the nobility and gentry over a wide and 
prosperous district. Few horticultural societies in 
the United Kingdom are favoured with a more prac- 
tical business-like and energetic committee and 
secretary. very detail is well conceived and carried 
out by them. Few, if any other provincial society, 
can boast of owning the whole plant requisite to 
the carrying through of every detail in connec- 
tion with a flower show of the extent of that at 
Newtownards. It is substantial evidence of the 
excellent financial condition of this Society that it 
owns the several large marquees and smaller tents 
and everything else required in its annual opera- 
tions. 

The prize schedule comprised 279 classes in six 
sections, viz., plants in pots, cut flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, roots and cereals, and butter, eggs, and 
honey. ‘The first four sections are divided into sub- 
sections for amateurs who keep a gardener, amateurs 
who do not keep a gardener, nurserymen, and cot- 
tagers. he nurserymen’s subsection appears only 
in the first and second sections. The entries in all 
reached to the total of about 1200. A special feature 
in the schedule appears in the cottagers’ classes for 
plants in pots, cut flowers, fruits, and vegetables, being 
a set of prizes offered by the Irish Peasantry Society 
of London, amounting to nearly £20in all, so divided 
as to encourage the peasants of the district to im- 
prove the vegetable and fruit products of their 
gardens especially, and also their taste in the culture 
and management of flowers. 

The show was altogether good alike as regards 
quality and quantity, though it was said to be 
inferior to preceding ones. The weather for the 
first time in the course of the thirty-three years’ 
record of the Society, was somewhat unfavourable on 
the day of the show, but did not prevent the public 
of all classes attending in thousands, the day being 
regarded as a district holiday, and duly taken 
advantage of. 

Pot plants were well represented in all the sec- 
tions, and were well cultivated and numerous. In 
the first sub-section—amateurs who keep a gardener— 
S. Black, Esq., Glen Ebor (gr., Mr. R. Bissett), and 
G. Wolff, Esq., The Dew gr., Mr. W. A. McIlroy), 
took Ist and 2nd prizes respectively in the class of 
ten stove and greenhouse plants, not less than three 
in flower. In six stove or greenhouse plants, two in 
flower, John Mulholland, Esq. (gr., Mr. Crane), took 
the Ist place. For six stove or greenhouse plants in 
pots, not exceeding 10 inches, S. Black and G. W. 
Wolff again divided honours in theirorder. A table 
of plants was contested for by the last two gentle- 
men with the same result; and in the competition 
for six exotic Ferns they held the same relative 
positions, and again also in the competition for two 
Palms they were in the same order. Four very 
superior Cockscombs came from A. M. Kirker, Esq., 
Craigavad (gr.. Mr. Wm. Watson), which were 
deservedly awarded Ist prize. 

The productions in pot plants of amateurs who do 
not keep a gardener were numerous and good. Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums were splendidly shown by Dr. 
Henry, of Comber, who took Ist prize. The collec- 
tions of greenhouse were numerous, the best coming 
from Israel McHenry, Lisburn, and J. W. Ritchie, 
Comber. The best zonal Pelargoniums were tabled 
by the last named competitor, as were also the best 
show Pelargoniums, two Coleus, the best Lily of any 
variety, and the best three Balsams. W.S. John- 
son took Ist honours in the class of one Lilium 
auratum, Mr, Hugh Gordon beat all comers in two 
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pots of Mignonette, and W.S. Johnston excelled all 
in tuberous Begonias. 

In the nurserymen’s classes for plants in pots, 
Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, Newtownards, 
and Mr. Hugh Dickson, Belmont Nursery, had the 
competition between them. The latter took Ist 
prize in the competition fora group of stove and 
greenhouse plants, which was composed of a well- 
grown, well-coloured lot of foliage plants, including 
a grand specimen of Cycas circinalis and flowering 
plants, among which were some capital Orchids, 
Begonias, Lapageria alba, Ericas, Bouvardias, &c., 
set up with fine taste. Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
& Sons’ group was also a good one. 

Cut Flowers.—These, taking the season into ac- 
count, were numerous, but space will not admit of 
our particularising closely the different exhibits. 
Dr. Dunlop, Holywood, was the principal prize-taker 
among Dahlias and Roses in the section ‘‘ Amateurs 
who keep a gardener,” and Mr. Kirker, Craigarad, 
who took the Ist prize for the largest class of Dahlias, 
viz., twenty-four blooms, carried off also first honours 
for eighteen gladioli, and other important prizes. 

African and French Marigolds were very good, 
which is rather a rare occurrence this season. The 
best of the former came from Dr, Dunlop, and of the 
latter from Mr. Kirker. 

In the nurserymen’s section, cut flowers, the com- 
petition was divided between Messrs. A. Dickson & 
Sons and Mr. Hugh Dickson, and the honours were 
keenly contested, both sustaining their well-earned 
fame as Rose and Dahlia growers. 

Fruit.—The exhibits were scarce, and below the 
average in quality as regards hardy kinds, but there 
were some excellent examples of Grapes, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums. The best Grapes came from 
Lord O’Neill, Shane’s Castle, Antrim (gr, Mr. C. 
Warwick), who took Ist honours for six bunches, in 
four varieties, and in two bunches of black Grapes. 
R. E. Ward took the Ist position in the competition 
for Black Hamburghs, and G. W. Wolff for white 
Grapes. Rt. E. Ward was Ist in Peaches, and also in 
Nectarines and Figs. 

The cottagers’ classes were well represented, the 
productions in every case being of high merit, and 
the same be said of the field produce. 


SCOTLAND. 


« 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue autumn show of this Society was held in the 
Grand Hall and in several tents in the International 
Exhibition grounds, Kelvin Grove, Glasgow, on the 
12th inst. The show was worthy of the metropolis 
of the West of Scotland, and a credit to the com- 
mittee of the Society. : 

Fruit was a conspicuous feature, and some of the 
leading prizetakers at the Royal Caledonian show of 
last week were among the most successful here also ; 
indeed, in not a few of the departments the success- 
ful competitors at the show in the Hast have again 
distinguished themselves in the West. 

The Grand Hall—The plants and fruit here set up 
made an imposing picture ; the latter was ranged on 
the side tables, and three tables running the entire 
length were occupied with plants for competition and 
exhibition. 

Groups.—The orchestra was decorated with a col- 
lection of foliage and flowering plants from the 
Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, set up with good taste by 
Mr. Bullen. Space forbids particularising the many in- 
teresting and beautiful foliage plants, but we must 
mention a plant of Lissochilus giganteus, with a fine 
spike of flowers. 

The large space surrounding the throne used by 
the Queen, was decorated by Messrs. Little & Bal- 
lantyne, Carlisle, with a group of foliage plants— 
such as Crotons and Dracenas, as regards colour 
and superior culture haye never before been seen 
at any show in Scotland. Many other varieties of 
foliage plants contributed to the elegance and in- 
terest of the group, each in its kind being perfect. 

Messrs. Smith & Simmons had good exhibits of 
stoye and greenhouse plants—both flowering and 
foliage ; and Messrs. Austin & McAslan occupied a 
similar space on the right-hand tables at the western 
end of the hall. 


Immediately below the Botanic Garden exhibits 
were placed the only two groups entered for the 
first class in pot plants, viz.,a group of miscellaneous 
plants arranged for effect on a space not exceed- 
ing 300 square feet. The Ist prize went easily to 
Messrs. I. & R. Thyne, with stove and greenhouse 
plants, which included well coloured Crotons and 
Dracenas, Liliums, Pancratiums, Statices, Be- 
gonias, &c., relieved with Cocos and other 
Palms; 2nd, Mr. Jas. Bryson, Parkhead Nursery, 
Helensburgh. 

In the open classes of six stove and greenhouse 
plants in flower Mr. Hugh Millar, Auchenraith, 
Bothwell, was Ist, with Phoenocoma Barnesii and 
Lapageria alba as conspicuous subjects in his collec- 
tion; 2nd, Mr. Hugg, Aitkenhead, Cathcart, with 
an excellent lot. 

For six stove and greenhouse plants (foliage plants), 
Mr. Raeside, Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, was Ist; 
and Mr. Matheson, Westbank, Partick, 2nd—both 
very good groups. 

Six exotic Ferns.—Ist. Mr. Neil, Greenhead 
Street, Newmilns; Mr. McIntyre, Darlington, 2nd. 

Three Ericas in flower.—lst, Mr, Neil; 2nd, Mr. 
Boyes, Burnpark, Uddington. 

Three specimens, Orchids in flower, Mr. Wilson 
Westmount, Kelvinside, 1st; Mr. D. Paton, Milrig, 
Galston, 2nd. 

Six Pitcher plantsi—1st, Mr. Sutherland, Lenzie 
2nd, Mr. Hogg. 

Twelve table plants, foliage —Ist, Mr. McIntyre 
2nd, Mr. Agnew, Ascog, Bute. 

Six table plants in flower.—lst, Mr. Grossart, 
Oswald House, Oswald Road, Edinburgh; 2nd, Mr. 
Sutherland. 

Dinner-table decorations were numerous, the first 
going to Mr. Donald McIntyre. 

Cut Flowers were numerous and excellent. Dah- 
lias perhaps not so good as usual. The best in the 
open classes came from Mr. Boston, Carthorpe, 
Bedale, Yorks. The best single Dahlias were tabled 
by Mr. Walker, florist, Gateshead, Low Fell. The 
finest Hollyhocks, both blooms and spikes, were put 
up by Mess. Kerr & Sons, Kalemouth, Roxburgh ; 
and these were superior to anything of the kind 
recently seen in Scotland. The 1st prize lot of 
twenty-four Gladioli came from Messrs. McGrady & 
Son, Portadown, though they were very closely 
pressed by those tabled by Mess. Alex. Dickson 
Newtownards. 

Roses.— The Ist prize twenty-four were shown 
by Messrs. Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen; Messrs. Croll, 
Dundee, making a good 2nd. : 

Pansies: Show Varieties Of these the best 
twenty-four came from Mr. Sutherland, Lenzie; as 
did also the best twenty-four fancies. 

Carnations and Picotees—In these Mr. Campbell, 
High Blantyre, took the 1st position with very fine 
examples. 

Baskets and Bouquets of Flowers—In all classes of 
these Messrs. Perkins & Sons, Coventry, had it all 
their own way. Owing to pressure of space, if is 
impossible to deal with the remaining classes of cut 
flowers in detail. 

Vegetables.—T hese were very fine, and competition 
was keen and close, especially in collections, the 1st 
prize for which falling to Mr. D. McBean in the 
gardeners’ class, and to Mr. James Kidd in the 
amateurs’ class. 

A special prize of £10 for ten stove and green- 
house plants was taken by Mr, Sutherland; Mr. 
Grossart being 2nd. 

There were many exhibits from nurserymen and 
florists. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co. had fine display of their 
specialties, such as Dahlias, Marigolds, and choice 
selections of vegetables. 

Mr. Kerr, Dumfries, a numerous collection of 
Potatos. 

Messrs, Munro & Ferguson, Edinburgh, had a col- 
lection of hardy herbaceous plants, including their 
new Matricaria inodora fl.-pl. Snowflake, which 
received a First-class Certificate. 

Messrs. Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen, had a splendid 
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mass of Roses, Tea and H.P., and herbaceous cut 
flowers. 

Mr. Lister, Rothesay, sent Pentstemons, Antir- 
rhinums, Gladioli, &c. 

Laing & Mather had hardy cut flowers, and their 
new Carnation R. H. Elliot. 

Fruit : Grapes.——These were in great force, and 
the chief point of interest was in the competition 
for the Veitch Memorial Medal and £5, for which 
two bunches black and two bunches white Grapes 
were required. Mr. McHattie, Newbattle, Mid- 
lothian, carried off the coveted prize easily, with 
splendid examples of Muscat of Alexandria, Duke 
of Buccleuch, Madresfield Court, and Black Ham- 
burgh; Mr. Day, Galloway House, Garlieston, was 
a good 2nd; and Mr. Barrie, gr. to G. T. Couper 
Esq., Row, was 3rd. 

In the class of eight bunches, four distinct, Mr. 
McKinnon, Melville Castle, was a good Ist, with 
fine Gros Marec and Black Alicante as the most 
meritorious examples; Mr. McKelvie, Broxmouth 
Dunbar, being a good 2nd. Two bunches Black 
Hamburgh brought Mr. McHattie again to the front 
with Mr. McKinnon 2nd. Two bunches Black 
Alicante placed Mr. McKinnon Ist, with superb 
bunches, and Mr. McConnochie, Cameron House 
Alexandria, 2nd. Two bunches Gros Colmar placed 
Mr. Murray Ist. Two bunches White Muscat 
brought superb examples in from Mr. McHattie ; 
and Mr, McKinnon took Ist in two bunches of 
any sort with beautiful examples of Golden Ham- 
burgh. The heaviest bunch, a White Syrian, was 
shown by Mr. Murray, and weighed 20 lb. 

The collection of sixteen dishes of fruit was 
keenly contested, the Ist prize falling to Mr. Boyd, 
Callendar House, Falkirk; eight dishes was equally 
well contested, the victor being Mr. McKelvie. 
Collections of six dishes of hardy fruit, though some- 
what numerous, were unequal, Mr. Fairgreive, Dun- 
keld, distancing all his opponents easily. 

Pines made a poor show, the best Queen coming 
from Mr. Grossart, Oswald House; and the best 
Smooth Cayenne from Mr. McIntyre, The Glen, 
Innerleithen. 

Melons were few, the best green-fleshed being 
tabled by Mr. McIndoe, and the best scarlet-fleshed 
by Mr. Weir, gr. to Sir R. Cunliffe, Acton, 
Wrexham. 

Peaches,—The best twelve came from Mr. McIndoe 
and the best six from Mr. Wilson, Auchencuive, 
Ayr. 

Nectarines—Mr. McIndoe again tabled the first 
twelve, and also the best six Apricots. 

Figs.—In these Mr. McHattie was an easy Ist. 

Plums, twelve Green Gage.—Here Mr. McIndoe 
was a good Ist. Mr. Wilson was best in light 
twelve Plums of any other sort; and Mr. Gallagher, 
Kilkerran Gardens, Maybole, took the lead in red or 
purple Plums. 

Pears grown under glass were best, presented by 
Mr. McIndoe; and from the open air by Mr. Day. 
The best Jargonelles came from Mr. McDermott, 
Alva House, Alva. 

Apples (dessert, grown under glass).—The finest 
“twelve came from Mr. McIndoe; the best twelve, 
grown in the open air (dessert), from Mr. Wilson ; 
and the best twelve kitchen from Mr. Boswell, Albert 
Place, Stirling. 

Cherries.—The best fifty were put up by Mr. Fair- 
grieve. 


Norrx or Scorranp AprariAn Society, 


The annual show, under the auspices of this 
Society, was brought to a close in the Duthie Park, 
Aberdeen, on the Ist inst There were twenty-three 
classes in the show, and a number of entries were 
made in each. This year, however, the entries 
numbered scarcely more than half of those of last 
year, owing to the ungenial weather. For some 
time past, bees in the northern districts rarely had 
an opportunity of getting out, and in consequence 
many of them died, while, in most cases, they lived 
on stock honey, and had, moreover, to be fed. Con- 
sequently the exhibition was meagre in all depart- 


ments, except that for bee furniture, of which there 
was a good display. A new feature, introduced this 
year, was the “driviag” competition, which consists 
in driving the bees from a straw hive into a wooden 
one, at the same time catching and exhibiting the 
queen—the operation being performed by the com- 
petitor with unprotected hands and person. In this 
competition, Mr. Richard McGregor, Inchmarlo, 
Banchory, carried off the Ist prize, and was, in 
addition, awarded a Third-class Expert Certificate 
for proficiency in apiculture. The show was opened 
by the Rev. Mr. Innes, Free Church, Skene, Aber- 
deenshire, President of the Society, in presence of a 
large audience, 


Tue Botanic GarpEN, GLAscow. 


A few days ago I had the great pleasure of visit- 
ing Mr. Bullen at the Botanic Garden, Glasgow, 
and getting a look round the very fine and extensive 
collection of plants under his care. As a whole I 
never saw the collection look better, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties he has had to contend with, 
having his staff reduced to the lowest possible 
number, and the gardens closed to all and sundry. 
I find the only means of getting an entrance is to 
write to Mr. Bullen, that he may send a man to open 
the gate. Amongst the Orchids how astonished I 
was to find the rare and beautiful Lissochilus 
giganteus in bloom, and still more struck with it 
because I was led to believe that all the plants in 
Europe did not amount to half-a-dozen, while here 
was a large plant with several flowering growths, and 
I proud of having charge of one small lead! The 
whole plant corresponds exactly with the description 
given of the one flowered by Sir Trevor Lawrence in 
May last, described and figured in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle May 19, p. 616, except that the lip is not 
purple, but merely a deeper shade of rose than the 
petals, and without the darker stripes in the figure. 
It is a grand Orchid, a free grower, and will be 
easily managed. As we passed on it struck me as a 
great pity, as well as a loss to horticulture, that so 
many fine things should be left to bloom there 
unseen, unknown, and almost unheard of. Robert 
Todd, Woolton Wood, Liverpool. 


THE WEATHER. 


—_e—___ 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 22. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Sept. 16... a+ - 57°.6 | Sept. 20... see - 56°.9 
so LT acs . a 57°.3 Pe) ered ae + 56%.7 
to lens . 57°.2 $3) “BS ote one we 56°.6 
ee hk: oy + 57°.1 | Mean for the week .,, 57°.1 

THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Sept. 10, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has continued rather unsettled in 
parts of the kingdom, with occasional falls of rain. 
Thunderstorms occurred over central and eastern 
England on the 7th, and on the 9th thunder and 
lighting were prevalent at many of our southern and 
eastern stations. 

“« The temperature has again been below the mean, 
the deficit ranging from 2° to 4°. The highest of 
the maxima were recorded either on the 4th or 5th, 
when the thermometer rose to between 64° and 69°. 
The lowest of the minima, which were registered 
towards the end of the period, ranged from 30° to 
34° in Scotland, 34° to 35° in Ireland, and from 33° 
to 48° over England. 

“The rainfall has about equalled the mean in 
‘England, N.E.,’ but in all other districts it has been 
less; the deficit being most marked in the ‘grazing 
districts,’ and the east of Scotland. 

“ Bright sunshine has been more prevalent than it 
was last week in Scotland, the south of Ireland, the 
south-west of England, and the ‘Channel Islands,’ 
but in nearly all other districts a decrease is shown. 
The of the possible amount of duration 
ranged from 21 in ‘ Ireland, N.,’ to 44 in ‘ Ireland, 8.,’ 


45 in ‘England, S.W.,’ and 56 in the ‘Channel 
Islands.’ ” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifyi 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
Abo EER EE] 
weor | & & 

DISTRICTS. below the) Sa | 24 B38 53 
Mean for|&3 | &3 [SSeS es 
the week} SE | SB |Psa\s aa 

ending | Fe | Be |Q37|y a7 
Sept. 10. | 83 | o8 |*Sas/* 85 
< a om > = 
> 
3 g 2 f= 
a& |ZE 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. SCOTLAND, N. 3 below 57 0 |— 236)+ 201 
1. SCOTLAND, E. 3 below 64 Oo |— 418\+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E..., | 2 below 79 0 |— 439/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. 3 below 95 0 |— 355)+ 154 
4. MIDLAND Cos. ... | 4 below | 83 Oo |— 424/4+ 150 
5. ENGLAND, S. 3 below 97 0 |— 459)+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 2 below | 72 0 |— 311/+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 3 below 82 0 |— 344\/+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 4 below 83 O |— 442/+ 264 
9. IRELAND, N. 3 below 79 0 |— 275|+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. 3 below 83 0 |— 260/+ 113 
— CHANNELIsLANDs | 3 below | 106 0 |— 334/+ 154 
RAINFALL BEMEES 
SUNSHINE. 
a 2 a oo 
as (2. | 2. [Bax 2-3 
DISTRICTS. eng © | 3B les sles 
Bqd |Fa .| 2 [Sse |o ad 
235 |geg| 3. [S25 (83 
we |e'o2| a |Fasigag 
eed |32 | 38 |88else6 
g2° |3% | 85 |2eslees 
a A SL lhe = 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Ense 
0. ScoTLanD, N. 3 less 164 | 26.6] 22 29 
1. ScoTLAND, E. 6 less 145 | 20.6] 32 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 0 (aver.)} 135 | 19.6 | 28 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. 2 less 139 | 18.6 | 24 28 
4. Mrpianp Cos. ... | 2 less 126 | 18.3) 381 27 
5 ENGLAND, S. 3 less 128 | 19.1 | 36 28 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 8 less 137 | 29.2] 34 72 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 4 less 138 | 20.6} 30 29 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 6 less 142 | 24.3) 45 34 
9. IRELAND, N. 4 ‘ess 144 | 25.8] 21 28 
10. IRELAND, S. 7 less 130 | 25.7 44 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 5 less 154 | 20.7 | 56 39 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——_+—__ 


Inretuicent Reapers, do preasE Nore that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Arata Vettcnt: A. H. B. This plant is difficult to 
root, and is usually grafted very low down on 
A. reticulata, cuttings of which strike readily. 
The grafting may be done at almost any time of 
the year if you are provided with a close-fitting 
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propagating case, or box, but the early spring is 
the better time, employing young ripened wood 
for the scion. Grafting-wax should be used to 
-exclude water from the parts operated on. 


Boors: O. 8. The Orchid Manual (B.S. Williams) ; 
Reichenbachia ; the Orchid Album (B. S. Williams 
and R. Warner); Veitch’s Manual of Orchidaceous 

_ Plants.(J.H. Veitch); How to Lay Out a Garden 
(E. Kemp); Landscape Gardening (T. Loudon). 


Carnations DisEasep: Carnation. Your examples 
represent a very bad case of disease as caused by 
the minute eel-worms, or nematodes, described 
and illustrated in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for De- 
cember 3, 1881, p. 721. The nematodes infest 
every part of the interior of the plants, from the 
roots to the leaf-tips. We found but fewin your 
leaves, as the worms had mostly escaped, but the 
roots and stem-bases were swarming with eel- 
worms. The wet season has been very favourable 
for nematodes.. They are easily destroyed by any 
slightly corrosive solution, or by a solution of 
“quinine, but it is almost impossible to apply any 
remedy, as the nematodes live within the plants 
affected. They often swarm in the soil, but the 
soil again acts as a filter to liquid remedies, and 
the worms live on. Lime is fatal to them. In 
cases like yours gardeners usually dig the diseased 
plants up carefully and burn them. S. 

Coxe: X. Y.Z. This fuel will not burn well when 
saturated with moisture; in that way it may be 
injured by long exposure. 

Damacep Grapes: J. Z. The berries are what are 
called ‘‘rusted,” the exact cause of which is not 
known. Excessive use of sulphur on the heating 
apparatus; cold draughts coming into contact 
with the berries when very young; handling care- 
lessly. There is no cure, and all berries whose 
appearance indicates rust should be cut out of the 
bunches when observed. 


EVERBEARING CucumBrr: Jas. M. T. § Co. The 
season has been so unfavourable this year for out- 
of-door Cucumbers that we do not think a fair 
opinion can be given. The plants flowered, but 
grew but little, and no fruit set. 


Laurer: P. The growths on your Laurel are ad- 
ventitious roots, such as are formed on Vines. 
Thin out the branches, and let in more light and 


air, and they will dry up and disappear. They do 
no harm. 
Names ‘or Fruit: Thos. Imrie §¢ Sons. Egg, or 


White Paradise, Apple.-—H. H, We do not recog- 
nise the fruits you sent. 


Names or Prants: S. LE. M., Bedale. The Poppy is 
one of a form, ‘called the Shirley Poppy ; ue 
other flower is Helenium Bolanderi.—dJ. C. § C 
Veratrum nigrum.—ZF. C, C.D. Calamintha offic. 
nalis; C. clinopodium is not the same as C. 
acinos, perhaps it is mentioned in your book as 
Clinopodium yulgare.—G. H. should address the 
Editor. 1, Clerodendron feetidum ; 2, Saponaria offi- 
cinalis ; 3, Pella flexuosa.—H. P. Polygonum cus- 
pidatum.—Hants. Your Rhododendron has altered 
its mind and developed a leaf-shoot in place of 
waiting to produce flowers next spring. Traces of 
the flowers are visible. No doubt it is due to the 
wet season.—4d. D. W. Cornus mas, the Cornelian 
Cherry.— Amateur, Pevensey. Hypericum Hookeria- 
num.—Tyro. 1, Smilax aspera; 2, Silene Armeria; 
3, Anagallis arvensis; 4, Filago germanica; 5, 
Polypodium pustulatum; 6, the Pear leaves are 
affected with the Pear-mite. Sweep up the leaves 
and burn them.—G. P,-Gentiana Amarella and 
Anthyllis vulneraria, yellow. The insect is Sirex 
gigas.—D. T. Glaucium luteum—horned Poppy. 
—RF. L. Potentilla fruticosa—F. P. Asclepias 
syriaca. 


Ronpeveria sPeciosA: A. J.B This plant flowers 
in' the summer and autumn, and requires stove 
treatment during the greater part of the year. 
After flowering allow the plant to rest for three 
or four weeks, cutting back the shoots half way, 
‘and generally regulating the ‘strong growths, if 
there be any, by tying them down rather than 
by cutting back. Plants which have bloomed 
early may, after their rest, be either top-dressed, if 
not very well rooted, or shifted if the latter 
be the case. Late-flowering plants may be 
slightly top-dressed, and shifted early in March 
the following year. Duritg winter ‘water- 
ing shdéuld be done only when the ball is mode- 
rately dry, and no growth should be made during 
‘that perfod. A night temperature of 55° to 
"80°, Aneing 10°" in the day, is high enongh from 


November to the end of January, when that of the 
day may be slightly increased. A mixture of 
two-thirds fibry peat, one-third sifted loam, and 
enough sharp sand to make the mass porous, is 
suitable. In spring and summer the treatment 
afforded to the other stove plants will do. 


Tomato DisEase: F. C, is not a very diligent reader 
of his Chronicle, or he would remember that 
the disease has been described repeatedly. It is, 
as he says, closely allied to the Potato disease. 
Burn the affected plants. 


Trorzotum Leaves: R, H. T. The appearances 
point to something being wrong at the root, or to 
injury by sulphur fumes. We detect neither insect 
nor fungus. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 


C. Turn=r, Royal Nurseries, Slough—Duteh Bulbs, 
and Choice Bulbous Roots. 

T. Grszs & Co., Down Street, Piccadilly, London— 
Dutch and other Bulbs, Seeds, &e. 

Smart & Co., 23, Lime Street, London, E.C.—Dutch 
Bulbs, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 

T. Kennepy & Co., 106, High Street, Dumfries, N.B. 
Dutch and other Bulbs, &c. 

Tuouson, 20, High Street, Birmingham—Bulb and 
General Catalogue. 

Messrs. J. and R. Tuynz, 83, Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow—Dutch Bulbs, Plants for Forcing, &c. 
Messrs. W. Drummonp & Sons, 58, Dawson Street, 

Dublin—Dutch Flower Roots. 
Messrs. Jas. Carrer & Co., 237 and 238, High Hol- 
born, London — Bulbs, Flowering Roots, Roses, 


&e. 
R. Creaver, 47, Bore Street, Lichfield—Bulbs, &c. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—E. J. L.—S. M.—R. S.—G. M. 
W. C., Thorpe Perrow.—G. ©., Ochlertyre.—G. L. 
eGR Tt CW. TT DR. AR. —M. C. C.— 
H. H. D'0.—J. W.—E. V. B.—F. W. B.—J. W.—C. C.— 
A. H.—Regnier.—H. M. W.—A. L.—G. B.—H. D.—W. K.— 
C. W. D.—A. S., Bristol—_W. T. B.—A. G. F.—G. D. V. 
H. W. W.—Old Grab.—E. C.F. C. H. H.—J. W.—J. D.— 
B.—E, J.—R. A. R.—J. C.—J. 8. 
kag” Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for their solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, September 13. 
James Webber, 


Business without improynment. 
Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s. d. s.d.s. d, 
Apples, Baleaieye we 2 O- 4 6 | Peaches, dozen +» 2 0-10 0 
Filberts, 100 lb.’ 30 0- . Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 2 0- 3 0 
Grapes, per Ib... 0 6- 20 Plums, half-sieve ... 26-46 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0| —St. Michael. each 2 0-50 
Melons, each «10-30 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 

s.d. 8. ie s.d.s.d, 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0-— . Mustard and Cress, 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4-. punnet.. 04... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 20 Onions, per punch . » 05-0. 
Carrots, per bunch... ... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4— ... 
Cauliflowers, each ... Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 6 », kidney, percwt. 4 0- 5 0 
Cucumbers, each 9 | Shallots, per lb. .;. 0 6— 4... 
Endive, per dozen ... Spinach, per bushel... 3 0- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... Tomatos, per lb. 09-10 
Herbs, per bunch ae Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .., new mae ve OB 
Lettuce, per dozen... Vegt. Marrows, each 02-. 


Mushrooms, punnet 1 6- 2 6 


PoraTos.:—English Myatt’s, 2s.; Beauty of Hebron, 2s. to 
2s. 6d.; and Regents, 2s. 6d. per bushel, 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 
Asters, perdozen ... 30-60 
Balsams, per doz. ... 20-40 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0-9 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen: +» 20-40 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 
Dracena terminalis, 

per dozen . 30 0-60 0 


— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
Euonymus, in var., 


per dozen ... i. 6 0-18 0 
Evergreens, in var., 
per dozen .. . 6 0-24 0 


Ferns, in var. oy loz: 40-18 0 | 


s 
Foliage plants, vari- 
ous, each ,., tes 2 
Ficus elastica, each . 1 
Fuchsias, doz. 
Heliotropes, aoe 
Hydrangeas, dozen’. 
Liliums, var., doz, . 
Marguerites, ‘doz, AD 
Mignonette, 12 pots 
Myrtles, per dozen... 
Palms in’ var., each 2" 
Pelargoniums, doz.., 
— scarlet, dozen .., 
Scented Geranium, 
er dozen ... £ 
Solanums, dozen 
Varbenas, per doz. ay 


Erte 
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CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.dvs,d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 1.6- 4 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 1°0- 3 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pansies, 12 bun: “10-20 
Carnations, 12 dlms. 1 0- 2 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr..0 6- 1 0 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 — scarlet, 12 oe 02-04 
Chrysanthemums, Pinks, 12 bun\. . 30-60 
12 blooms... . 0 6- 3 0 | Poppies, 12 bun. ..40-60 
— dozen bunches... 2 0— 6 0 | Primulas, double, 12 
Dahlia, doz. bunches 3 U- 6 0 sprays... 09-10 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6-3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun: 2 0- 40 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Rhodanthe, 12 bun. 4 0- 6 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Sunflower, doz. bun. 3 0- 9 0 
bunches ... . 2 0- 4 0| Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 16-407} — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 40 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 0 6- 1 6 | — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 06-10) —_,, 12 bunches 2 0-60 
Lavender, 12 bun, ... 3 0- 4 6| — Safrano, dozen... 0 6-09 
Lilium longiflorum, Stephanotis, 12 spr.20 40 
12 blooms .. . 3 0- 5 0 | Sweet: Peas, 12 bun. 2 0- 4.0 
— lancifolium, 12bl. 1 0- 30 Sweet Sultan, 12bun, 20-40 
Lapageria, 12.blooms 1 0— 2 0 eee 12 ‘bins... 204-09 
SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Sept. 12.—Messrs. John Shaw & oink 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark.Lane, EH.C., report 
a good speculative business: doing in Olover and 
other seeds, with a further material advance in 
values. Continental and home accounts of the 
growing crops continue most unsatisfactory. Tri- 
folium has lately been in diminished request. Winter 
Tares offer less freely, and are dearer. Sowing Rye 
keeps steady. There is no change in bird seeds. 
Much higher prices are asked for blue Peas. Feed- 
ing Linseed is firmer. . 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

SpiratFieLps: Sept. 12.—Good supplies of fruit, 
fresh vegetables, &c.; trade heavy. Potato supplies 
not quite so large owing to harvest operations. 
Demand better at slightly higher rates.. Prices:— 
Fruit: Damsons, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per half sieve; En- 
glish Green Gages, 6s. to 7s. per bushel; foreign do., 
2s. 9d. to 3s. per half-flat; English Plums, 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per half-sieve ; foreign do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 
basket ; Pears, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per bushel; Apples, 
3s. 6d. to 5s. do.; do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per half- 
bushel ; English. Tomatos, 5s. to 6s. per peck ; foreign 
do., 2s. "6d. to 35. 3d. per box of about 18 lb. Vege- 
tables : apne: Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per tally ; Cauli- 
flowers, 6d. to 10s. do.; Vegetable Marrows, 
2s. 6d. to a do.; Scarlet Runners, 2s, to 3s. 6d. per 
sieve; do., 4s. 6d. to 6s. per sack; Freneh Beans, 3s. 
to 4s. 6d; per sieve; Onions, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per bag of 
about 110 lb. ; pickling do., 3s. 62. to 4s. 6d. per ewt.: 
English do., Is, 9d. to 2s, 3d. per dozen bunches; 
Turnips, 9s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. do. ; ; Carrots, 1s. 9d. to Qs. 
do. ; Beetroots, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; ; Parsley, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. do.; Mint, ‘2s. to 2s. 6d. do. ; "Endive, 1s. 6d.. per 
dozen ; fram Cucumbers, 1s. to 2s. do.; common 
do., 6. to 9d. do.; Cos Lettuce, 6d. to 8d. per score 
of : 


Srratrorp: Sept. 11.—Supply has been good 
during the past week, and a fair trade was done. at 
the following prices :—Cabbages, 2s. to 3s. per tally ; 
Turnips, 40s, per ton; Carrots, household, 35s. to 
45s. per ton; Mangels, 22s. to 25s. do, ; Swedes, 
23s. to 24s. do.; Onions, Dutch, 4s. 3d. to 49. 9d. per 
bag; Ghent, 2s. 9d. to 35. do.; Apples, English, 3s. 
to 7s. per bushel; Watercress, 6d. per dozen ; Plums, 
2s. 6d. to 4s. per ‘half-sieve; do., 4s. 6d.” to 78. per 
flat; Pears, 3s..to 3s. 6d.'per basket; do., 1s» 6d. to 
2s, 3d, per molly ; Tomatos, Jersey, 5d. tod. per Ib. ; 
do., Bordeaux, 2s. 9d. to 3s. per box; Apples, 8s. to 
9s. per barrel ; do., 5s. to 6s. 6d. per box, . 


CORN. 

_ Averages. —Official statement. showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended September 8:— Wheat, 37s. 9d.; Barley, 
24s, 2d:; Oats, 718s. 10d. For’ thé" ‘Corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 29s. 1d.; Barley, 28s..10d.; 
Oats, 14s. 10d. 


bat 


rete POTATOS. ; 

eee AND . SpivauFietps:; Sept. 11.—Sup- 
plies fairly adequate, and trade slow :—Regents, 20s. 
to 80s.; Hebrons, 50s. to 60s.; kidneys, 60s. to 
80s. ; Early Roses, 60s. to 70s. per ton. 


SrITvALFIBips : Sept. 12. —Quotations :—Magnums, 
55s. to. 70s.; Beauty of Hebron, 558, to 70s,; Im- 
perators, 65s. to 808. ; Early Rose,50s. to 60s.; Eng- 
lish kidneys, 35s. ‘to "108. ; do. Regents, 50s. to 70s. 
per ton,” 


Imports. —The imports into. ‘London last. _week 


consisted of 101 ee from ERR and ib bag 
from Rotterdam,’ 
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THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


NITED HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT and PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the above Society will be held on 
THURSDAY, October 11, 1888, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., at 5°30 P.M. 

Chairman.—Dr. RoBERT Hoag, F.L.S. 
Vice-Chairman.—H. J. VertcH, Esq., F.L.S. 

Tickets, 5s. each, to be obtained of the Secretary, W. 

COLLINS, 5, Martinhoe Terrace, Balham, S.W. 


Royal Parks, &c.—Grass Seeds, 


HE COMMISSIONERS of H.M. WORKS, 
&c., are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
GRASS SEEDS for use in the Royal Parks, &c., during the year 
1889. Forms of Tender, containing full particulars, may be 
obtained at this Office any day, excepting Saturday, between 
the hours of 12 and 3. Tenders are to be delivered before 
12 o’Clock, noon, on TUESDAY, the 2nd proximo, addressed to 
“The Seeretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.,” and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Grass Seeds, 
Royal Parks, &c.” 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 


Wwest or any Tender. H. W. PRIMROSE, Secretary. 


H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
- September 12. 


ERNS.—FERNS.—FERNS.—To the Trade. 

s Thousands of Pteris tremula, ready, for 48, 10s., 12s., and 
14s. per 100; P. cretica 10s. per 100; Gymnogramma peru- 
‘¥iana, 20s. per.100; P. cretica albo lineata, 10s. per 100. Other 
Fa very cheap. Cash with order. Free on Rail.—J. E. 
MITH, Fern Nurseries, 140, Loughborough Road, Brixton,S.W. 


So 
Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are unusually good. 
[=4e™ CANDIDUM, or the old White Lily, 

phy SS ‘ good Bulbs, 1s. per dozen, 
Forty of the best kinds of DAFFODILS, including the famed 
Sir-William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 10s. per 100, 
3 9s. per dozen. 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


‘ . The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 
ee 


R SALE, owing to want of room, 1 
CROTON WEISMANII, 2 MARANTAS, ZEBRINA and 
PRINCEPS, 1 ANTHURIUM CRYSTALLINUM, 1 DIEFFEN- 
BACHIA, in 12 and 14-inch pots, in good condition. 
HEAD GARDENER, Cannon Hill, Maidenhead. 


a ee 
JEONY ARBOREA —P. SINENSIS.— 
The unique and very best selected collection in the 
world—300 varieties of P. arborea; 350 of P. sinensis, including 
new, rare and very rare varieties ; also Japanese and Chinese 
sorts. Special Collections well selected for Amateurs. Ask for 
‘the Descriptive CATALOGUE of Prices, printed in English, to 
L. PAILLET, Nurseryman, Chatenay (Seine), near Paris, 
France, Established 1827. 
‘NoTe.—Best season to plant P. sinensis, August, September, 
and October, but Ponies may be planted also up to April. 


OUVARDIAS. — Strong, bushy, finely 

“budded Stuff, best varieties, including President Cleve- 
land, 12s. per dozen. Cash from unknown correspondents. 

W. KOWLANDS, Nurseryman, O'd Swan, Liverpool. 


O BE SOLD CHEAP, 24 CHAMAZROPS 
Se FORTUNEL and HUMILIS, with good heads; stems, 2 
0 5 feet. 
panty to Mr. JAQUES, Waddesdon, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


AMELLIAS for SALE, choice Private Col- 
tien, in Tubs; also FLORISTS’ AURICULAS and 
GENTIANA ROOTS. 
T., 1, St. Germans Villas, Exeter. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 
OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
..... Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


«LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, EO. 
BACHELOR'S WALE, DUBLIN.—Disoount for Cash, 


Grandest Violet. ee. 
OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA, 
best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 
cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen. 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 
Mr. J. CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


Woe SALE, in one lot or in pairs, Eight large 

ORANGE and One LEMON TREE, varying from 
6 to 10 feet high, well furnished, healthy, and vigorous. 
Established in suitable square portable boxes.—For particulars, 
apply to EDW. TILEY, Bathwick Nurseries, Bath. 


PINES three Dozen to be disposed of, mostly 
Queens. Quite clean. What offers. 
A. G., 203, Clapham Road, S.W. 


hee L OFFER of FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta.—BOUVARDIAS and PRIMULAS in best 
Covent Gardenstrains. Allinthumbs, fit for immediate potting. 
Also Pteris tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, 
Dyson’s Lane, 


MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENTAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 
The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 
DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica Phcenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


80.000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into finch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 62. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH np CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pzonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR anpd SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Gentlemen about to Plant should Inspect 
Our Stock of i 
RNAMENTAL TREES, including Thou- 
sands of Seedling GOLDEN YEWS in great variety of 
size, form, and colour, now in their gorgeous beauty; also a 
large stock of RHODODENDRONS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, 
&c., extending over 150 acres. CATALOGUES free on 


Upper Edmonton. 


application. 
H. LANE anv SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
GORDON, InportER oF OkcHIDs. 


e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants tomake room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
ata great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affordsa paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. 

LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 

ry TREE PZZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 

= IRIS, most gorgeous. 
Catalogues of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine — Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & O©O., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


‘* EVERGREENS.” 


Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
TmMENSE variety and great extent. 
Inspection earnestly invited. 


po tal dale Nurseries, Ohester. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None penuiie unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

CT Tt ER: 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONgotscas, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2S8ibs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 41bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8ibs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/- 


IMPROVED. 


FUMIGATING PAN - 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


t> Circulars giving all particulars d: copies of testi- 
monials, steht on application, 


DICKSONS 


D), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


EESON’S MANURE. — The 


Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smejl; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 lb., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


GARDEN “a 
REQUISITES. (43 


y Two PrRIzE MEDALS. 
ty, THE BEST in the Market, (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d, 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD r (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only woe + 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER .., ww» Is. Ib.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack, 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” ot In Baas. 


7a wet 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ——s__ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 14lb. 281b. 561b. 1 cwt. 
etables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
ONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, 22 ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
co00a- FIBRE REFU ubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 8d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s,; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality ieemcenlapeds 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order, 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALE, LONDON, B. 


Fruits, V 
ORUSHED 
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SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically, in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. -All Orders executed with the utmost 
prompiness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 

Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—‘‘T have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &c. 


to the Hands and Skin, but will cure 
PERFECTLY \ Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


Fir TREE OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s. 6d., & 4s. 6d,; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OlL as an INSECTICIDE: 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Important Notice. 


FIR TREE OL so well-known as an Insecticide, is 
effectual for washing household Cotton, Linen, and 
Woollen Fabrics, and its disinfecting, bleaching, and 
cleansing qualities when added to water for washing pur- 
poses, will, after the first trial, recommend itself. 

No Dry Soap or any such preparations must be used 
with Fir Tree Oil. a 4 

Half a wineglass-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
water for steeping, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
size boiler for boiling, with half the usual quantity of 
household soap, will do the work splendidly, and with 
half the trouble. % 

For washing Dogs, Pigs, and other animals, half a 
wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and used with ordi- 
nary soap, will do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving the skin healthy, and making 
the coat silky and very beautiful. One trial will be 
conclusive. psu 

P.S.—Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
latter, and become soluble in water. 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hooper & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowier & Co, 
GC. E. Osman & Co. ; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rotker & Sons. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 


The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON Anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
dares Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by farthe best they haveeverused. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


(GISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 


' Gardeners since 1859 seas Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to Fcantes to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dr. for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, Js., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( 7 SHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

Wholesste PRICES PATENT: OARDES coupes 
olesale 

(Limited), London. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick 

setting. Will last all night without atten- 

tion. _ Will burn house cinders, therefore 

costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 

can fixit. A domesticservant can stoke it. 
Complete Apparatus from £4 12s. , 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 

Enormous num- 6 

bers in use all 

over the country. 
Only Slow Com- 

bustion Appara- 

tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 
Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. 
Full particulars |} 
and Prices of 
every sized Ap- 
paratus, and >= 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- 
tion. | 


AUT 


SSSSe : 


BEST CONSTRUC 


——s 


TED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 


CHELMSFORD. 


SPHINCTER 


GARDEN HOSE 


_ The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Itslasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify all such that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


GRIP 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.C.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices. ) 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


PRICE LIST 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


21, 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


IRON ROOFING AND HAY BARKS. 


——— 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 
down. 

Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


EXPANSION 
it 7a 
Ze 


he 


REVISED 


2 


meas 


> HORTICULTURAL 
R~_ BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
44 5 with Hot-water Apparatus 


So Vy 


North of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12X10, 18X12, 18x14, 24x14, 

14x12, 20X12, 18x16, 24x16, 
128. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Erecatity, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints cand in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. We al.—Full Price Tist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.0. F 


Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit. 


a 
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THOMAS GREEN SON, LIMITED, 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


DDLE B ILERS With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, Chapels 
S. 9 Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant. 
The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 


These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 


> 
wi 
<= 
= 


SECTIONAL PLAN 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and \Y/-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


sIZk Ss. AND PRICE S. 


MB1 3 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 O O 
MB2 4 0 » by2 1) pe byes 0 9 Calculated to 1280 yo wel - Oro 
MB3 5 0 » by2 3 » by2 6 ” heat 4-in. piping ~ 2200 ” 32 00 
MB4 6-6 » bys 10) 3, BS t0) xe as follows :— 4000 GOP OO 
MB5 an G » by4 Oo ash GUYS 9 aS 7000 35 85 O 0 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer’s Office, Munici Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from iF in, to 6 in, diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 


Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 
have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Maessrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


_THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To 


! 
| 
| 


gecii gusimeaahaees 4 ania W. RICHARDS, 


41, WELLINGTON Street, Srranp, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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Please send me “THE GaRDENERS’? CHRONICLE” for Months, 


commencing —_____________, for which I enclose P.O.0. . 


we, Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “tea 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
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2 hE pears Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” etiadabedlis. al 
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ROCKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM snp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 
ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


= = —= 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The aboye are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one, The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage{paid toa ny station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing casesffree £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, 5 Wy 5 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, a a 1 ‘315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, H BS - 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in, 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


-Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 
of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, Cottages, 
Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


Hot-water Apparatus 

for warming Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 
Buildings of every Description. 


Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 35, 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 
3-LIGHTS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


MOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 

mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 

delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


FOR SALE, PLANT VAN, 
covered, in good condition. Cheap. 
E. COOLING, Derby. 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 


for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Haye attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH AnD CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. ‘Trade supplied. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
. Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Now ready, one volume, royal 8vo, £1, post-free. - ~ 
NDEX GENERUM PHANEROGAMORUM 


(e Benthami et Hookeri Genera Plantarum excerptum). 
Auctori, TH. DURAND. 


DULAU anv CO., 37, Soho Square, W. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. G. Aen, late of Ramsbury Manor, has 
taken charge of the gardens at Berry Hill, 
Taplow, Bucks, the seat of the Hon. Major 
NEEDHAM. 


Mr. W. W. Srmpson has been engaged as 
Gardener to J. Mercer, Esq., J.P., Alston Hall, 
Preston, Lancashire. 


Mr. C. A. Prarss, late Head Gardener to the 
Viscountess Dowager Downe, Baldersby Park, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, is appointed Head Gardener 
to 8S. K. Mainwarine, Esq., Otelery Park, 
Ellesmere, Shropshire. 


Mr. W. Brann, for the last six years Head 
Gardener at Oteley Park, Ellesmere, is leaving 
that place, and will reside at Seaber House, 
Fordham, Soham, Cambridgeshire, 


Mr. J. Arnoxp, late Gardener of Mere Old 
Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire, has been appointed 
as Bailiff and Gardener to Major Corsrrr 
Winpder, Vaynor Park, Berriew, Montgomery- 
shire. 


Mr. J. Osmonp, late Gardener to J. F. F. 
Horner, Esq., Mells Park, Frome, Somerset, 
has been appointed Gardener to R. Laks, Esq., 
Newlands, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER. Must have good character. One accus- 

tomed to a Town Garden preferred (no Kitchen Garden).— 

Address, stating particulars, by letter only, to W. A. M., 
Grenville, Upper Clapton, E. 


Gardener. . 
ANTED, for the Rosherville Gardens, 
Gravesend, a SECOND GARDENER; married, no 
family.—Mr. BAILEY, Head Gardener. 


AWW SBD a FOREMAN, or SECOND 

DENER, for the Houses, single, not under 2 years of 
age. Must be a good Grower of Hard and Soft-wooded Plants, 
Orchids, Fruit, &e. Accustomed to put up Cut Flowers, Table 
Decorations, &c. None need apply unless they have filled a 
similar situation, and can be well recommended from the 
Gazaener they are .leaving.—J. ANDERSON, The Gardens, 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, S.E. 


ANTED, a NURSERY PROPAGATOR, 


a rising young man, who has been in a Country 
Nursery, and can grow and propagate two things—Clematis 
and Rhododendrons. He must start at a moderate wage, and 
he will be under close supervision until he proves his capa- 
bility and reliability. CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot, 


ye for a Country Nursery (Notts), 
TWO MEN who have worked in London Market 
Nurseries; one must be capable of taking Foreman’s place. 
Good wages for suitable men.—Apply personally at 
R. BULLEN’s Nursery, Woodlands, Hither Green, Lewisham, 
on Saturday, September 15, between 2°30 and 5:30 P.M. 


W ANTED, a quick, active young MAN, with 

a good knowledge of Cucumber and Tomato Growings 
also must be a good Potter.—Apply with references to J. M., 
Victoria Nursery, New Humberstone, Leicester, 


UCOMBE, PINCE anv CO., The Exeter 
Nursery, Exeter, are in WANT of a MAN, thoroughly 
understanding the Seed and Bulb Trade, and accustomed tothe 
work of a high class Provincial Nursery. He would probably 
have to trayel occasionally. First-class references required.— 
State sa!ary required, and full particulars of experience, age 
&c., by letter only. F 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN and CLERK.— 


The Subscriber requires a steady, active young Man 
as above. One who has had experience in the Seed and Bulb 
Trade.—BOX 22, Post Office, Gainsborough, 


Florist. 
\\ J ANTED, a young LADY, thoroughly com- 
petent to make-up Wreaths, Crosses, Bouquets, 
Sprays, &c. Good references.—Appy, first by letter, THOS. 
COOK, Bromley Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


WANT PLACES. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 
ICHARD SMITH anpd CO. 
beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has af present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


( . ARDENER (Hap). — Thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all Indoor and Outdoor work. Good character. 
S. J., Palace Nurseries, Springbourne, Bournemouth. 


( - ARDENER (Hxsp).—Late Foreman at the 

the Earl of Yarborough’s, Lincolnshire. Highly recom- 
mended from leading establishments.—S. SCOTT, Park Gar- 
dens, Gorey, Co. Wexford, Ireland. 


( Eee (HeEap).—Age 41; thoroughly 

understands his profession in all branches; also Land 
and Stock if required. First-class character from present and 
late employers.—W. H., The Gardens, Wallingford Castle, 
Wallingford, Berks. 


Gane (HeEApD).—A GEnTLEMAN Wishes 


to recommend a Head Gardener, thoroughly experienced 
in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Vines, Melons, Flower and 
Kitchen Garden.—Rey. F. E. AINGER, Dalton, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 


(VED (HAD), where one or more are 


kept.—Age 30, married, no family; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. Four years” 
good character.—A. R., Walnut-tree Cottage, High Street, 
Egham. eae 


(GEMSDINRS (HEapD).—Mr, Gora -Han- 


BuRY is desirous of finding a situation for his secord 
man, who has been with him seven years. He thoroughiy 
understands all his duties and is of undeniable character.— 
GEORGE HANBURY, Blythewood, Maidenhead. 


( ee NES (Hap), where four or tive are 

kept.—Age 29, single; understands Gardening in all 
branches. First-class character. Twelve years’ experience, 
six as Foreman. Three years in present situation.— 
R. EVANS, Officers’ Quarters, Hyde Koad, West Gorton, 
Manchester, 


Guan (Heap). — Age 35; twenty 


years’ practical experience in all branches of the pro- 
fession. Well up in all kinds of Floral Decorations, Early and 
Late Forcing, Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Three years’ 
good personal character, and testimonials.—JAMES HIRESON, 
The Nurseries, Martyn Road, Guildford. F 


(Gees (Heap); age 34.—S. Prarr, for 


seven years Head Gardener to Mrs. Anderson, Waverley 
Abbey, Farnham, desires re-engagement. Twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience, in first-class places. Mrs. Anderson will be 
pleased to answer inquiries as to character, abilities, &c,— 
Upper Shorne, Gravesend. 


( - ARDENER (HEap).—Age 30, married, one 

child.—M, STALKER, Gardener tothe Right Hon. Viscount 
Cranbrook, Hemsted Park, Staplehurst, would be pleased to 
recommend the above to any Lady or Gentleman requiring the 
services of a good all-round thorough practical jman.—Apply 
for particulars to the above address, or to G. D., Stamford 


Green, Epsom. 
(Gees ER (Heap); age 32.—W. T. 
Scarru, Raby Castle, Darlington, Durham, will be glad 
to recommend James Tullett to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring a thoroughly practical good Gardener. First-class 
Fruit, Vegetable and Plant Grower. Sixteen years’ good 
experience. Seven years General Foreman at Raby.—_JAMES 
TULLETT, Raby Gardens, Darlington, Durham. 


( } ARDENER (Hzap).—T. Drxon, ten years 
Gardener to the late R. Penington, Esq., Muncaster 
Hall, offers his services to any Nobleman or Gentleman, Can 
show the highest testimonials of success in the Growing of 
Grapes, Pines, Peaches, and Stove and Greenhouse Plants; 
thorough Kitchen and Flower Gardener. Is competent to 
Design and Superintend the Laying Out of a New Place and 
Erection of Horticultural Buildings, Exceptional good know- 
ledge of Selections of Fruits for succession, Shrubs, Trees, 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, Ground Work, &c. Can give 
reference and show testimonials as to character and practica 
ability.—T. DIXON, Cheshire View, Eccles, Manchester, 
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ARDENER (Heap Worxrne), where three 


or four are kept.—Ave 30, single; good references.— 
D. D., 94, North Road, Highgate, N. 


(GARDEN ER (Heap Worxtne).—Age 34, 

married; thoroughly understands all branches. Excel- 
lent character and testimonials.—B., 16, Alexander Square. 
London, S.W. 


— (Hzap Worxrne).—Married, 

no family; thoroughly understands Gardening in all its 
branches. Good recommendations. Wife Poultry if required. 
—R. M. WALKLING, Highlands, Thurton Hill, West Dul- 
wich, S.E. 


( ee Se. (HEAD Worx1na).— Age 40, 

married, two children; thoroughly practical in all 
branches; also Land and Stock if required. Three and a half 
years’ excellent character and testimonials—W.. TURNER, 
Longley’s Cottages, Turner’s Hill, Sussex. 


oN (Hrap WorxrnG); age 35, 

married.—A GENTLEMAN is desirous to recommend his 
Gardener, who has been with him two years. Thoroughly 
practical, steady, and trustworthy.—C. COTTON, Gardener to 
A. Westrup, Esq., Red Hill, Surrey. 


oo (Heap WorxING); age 28.— 

W. Beswick, Besborough Court, Cork, can highly re- 
commend his Foreman, Alfred Kember, who has been with him 
three years, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a capable 
and painstaking man. 


ARDENER (Heap WorxinG).— Age 38, 

married; 21 years’ practical experience in all branches, 

Five years in last situation. Thoroughly energetic and trust- 

worthy. Excellent reference.—J. PENTLAND, Claygate Post- 
office, Surrey. 


( \ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Married, 

no family; thoroughly competent.—Twenty years ex- 
perience in all branches. Unquestionable character. Wife 
can do Laundry or Housework and Poultry if required.— 
R. HENDERSON, 1, Amber Cottage, Heath Road, Twickenham. 


( NEE. (Heap WoRrkING) ; age 29, 

married; thoroughly good practical Gardener. Four- 
teen years’ experience; four and a half years’ good character 
from last place. Leaving through family going away,—C. 
BECKENHAM, 10, Gurney Road, Mill Lane, Carshalton, 
Surrey. 


( 5 ARDENER (HrEAp WorxrNnG) ; age 29, 

married ; abstainer.—J. REEVES is open to engage with 
any Lady or Gentleman requiring the above with a good 
general knowledge of the profession. Good personal character 
from present employer.—J. REEVES, Garden Cottage, 27, St. 
Peter’s Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


( Sie ula (Heap Worxtine), or FORE- 

MAN, in a lurge establishment.—Age 28, married; 
thirteen years’ experience. Well upinall branches. Excel- 
lent references. —C. PARKER, Malmesbury Park, Bourne- 
mouth. 


ARDENER (HE4pD, or good SineLe- 

HANDED).—Age 33, murried; been used to the line in 

all its branches. Good character from last employers.— 
A. BAXTER, Mrs. Wingrave, Park Square, Luton. 


( ee ;good.—Age 41; understands 

his duties. Good references. Could Manage Land, 
Stock, Poultry. Wife good Laundress or Dairy,—JAMES 
CARLTON, High Brooms, Lunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ARDENER.—Age 27, married; understands 

Gardening in all its branches, also Cows and Poultry. 

Good character. Please state wages.—G. LOVING, Little 
Canons, Epping, Essex. 


ARDENER (Worx1na@).—Age 30, married ; 

good experience in Early and Late Forcing and Flower 

and Kitchen Gardening; also in Renovating and Altering and 

Laying-out Pleasure and Kitchen Gardens. Good character. 

Wife could Manage Gate or Poultry.—H.M., Horsmonden, 
Staplehurst, Kent. 


( : ARDENER (good SINGLE- HANDED), — 

Age 37, no family; wife good Laundress. Twoand a 
half years in present situation; six years in preyious.— 
GARDENER, 3, South View, Milton Road, Weston-super. Mare. 


( } ARDENER (SrnGLE-HANDED, or otherwise). 

—Age 27, married, no family; thoroughly understands 
his duties. Abstainer. — A. A., Jasmine Cottage, Lower 
Mitcham. 


Ce (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 


two are kept.—Can leave when suited. Excellent 
character. Nine years’ experience.—G. FISH, Kingswood 
Lodge, Shortlands, Kent. 


—. (SINGLE-HANDED), or other- 


wise.—Age 38; experienced in Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, Vines, Cucumbers, Forcing, &+. Wife good Laundre s, 
Personal character. Previous references.—J B., 19, St. Ann’s 
Cottag°, West Fields, Barnes, Surrey. 


( ei ee (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 

one or two are kept.—Age 24, single; thoroughly 
understands Vines, Peaches, Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Early and Late Forcing, Flower and 


Kitchen Gardening. Seven years’ good character. Total 
abstainer.—Address by letter, stating full iculars, toW. F. 
WIGMORE, Cannon Hill, Braywick, Maidenhead, Berks, 


t oo ee (SINGLE-HANDED, or UNDER).— 
Age 26; eight years’ experience Inside and Out.—C. M., 
3, Wiggin Terrace, Somerset , Tottenham, London, 


— ad 


Cees (SrconD), where four or five 

others are kept.—Age 26; good general experience in 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Early and Late Forcing, Flower 
and Kitchen Garden. Good character, and well recommended. 
—Address, stating wages, to H. G., 15, Ferrer’s Road, Natab 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 


( Ve ee (UnpER).—Age 21; eight 
years’ experience in first-class establishments, Inside 
and Out.—G. F,, The Gardens, Wexham Park. Slough, Bucks. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a Market Nur- 
sery.—Age 24; well up in Cut Stuff, Cucumbers, and 
Tomatos.—G. SMITH, Rose Cottage, Linktield Road, Isleworth. 


pone , in the Houses, in a good estab- 
lishment.—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in good 
places. Excellent characters—G. LILLEY, 54, Carr Hill, 
Balby, Doncaster- _ 


OREMAN, Indoors.—Age 382, married ; 

seventeen years’ experience in Growing Plants, &c., in 

London and Provincial Nurseries, Good reference.—W. S., 
27, Eastfield Road, Enfield Highway. 


joe in the Houses, in a good estab- 
lishment.—Age 27; can be well recommended from 
present and previous situations.—E, REVELL, Kirby Mill- 
town, Ashover, Chesterfield. 


{VOREMAN, under Glass, in a good establish- 
ment.—Age 27; twelve years’ experience at-Tring Park, 
Norris Green, and other good establishments. Two and a half 
years in last situation. Good references.—J. GARDNER, 
6, Cobden Road, Enmore Park, South Norwood, S.E. 


poe AN, in the Houses, in private estab- 

lishment.—Age 23; ten years’ experieuce. Has obtained 
a thorough method of Plant and Fruit Culture. Good testi- 
monials as to personal character and ability —H. BAZELEY, 
Pinkney’s Green, Maidenhead. 


FOREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN,— 

Nine years’ experience in good gardens, Well up in 
Plant and Fruit Culture under Glass, Conservatory, and 
General work. Good testimonials.—F., BLACKALL, 35, 
Seaton Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


POREMAN GROWER, or PROPAGATOR 

of Roses, Ferns, Choice Fruit, Flowering Bulbs, and 

Plants, for General Cut Bloom, Trade and Market. Good all 
round.—F., RUD, Whitegate, Burnley, Lancashire. 


URSERY FOREMAN (Grounp or 
GENERAL).—Twenty years’ experience in all depart- 
ments in best Nurseries. Used to Landscap2 Work. Highest 
references. — NURSERY, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


pee and GROWER. or either, of 
Soft-wooded Stuff.—Age 25; thoroughly experienced. 
Good reference.—G. ISTED, Westham, Hastings. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 30; 

eighteen years’ experience of Stove and Greenhouse, 

Soft and Hard-wooded Plants. Good references.—T. B.. 4, 
Fairhazel Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER, in quantity.— 
Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, Begonias, Carnations, Chry- 
santhemums, Liliums, Genistas, Dahlias, Geraniums, Ferns, 
Gardenias, Eucharis, Poinsettias, Primulas, Cyclamen, Tea 
Roses. Bedding Plants; efficient in Wreaths, Bouquets, &c.— 
FLORIST, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR.—Well experienced in Roses, 
Clematis, and General Nursery Stock ; twelve years with 
present employers, Rowe & Co.; fifteen years with Mr. R. 
Smith, St. John’s. Excellent references——JOHN MORRIS, 


Barbourne Nurseries, Worcester. 
RUIT GROWER, or MANAGER for 


Market.—Age 33; eighteen years’ experience in the 
Cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, Tomatos, &e.— 
GROWER, 141, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


ERN GROWER,—Practical; ten years’ ex- 
perience in Market Growing. —W. HERBERT, The 
Nursery, Wembley, Harrow. 


ARKET GROWER.—Age 23; Cut Flowers, 
Grapes, Tomatos, &c. GoodPropagator.—W. BARNES, 
The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


ROWER, &c.; age 24.—Advertiser, with a 
thorough knowledge of Growing Cucumbers and 
Tomatos for Market, seeks situation as such, where he can get 
an insight into Grape Growing. Good knowledge of General 
Nursery routine. Nine years in the Trade.—J. R. HORTOR, 
Winsover Road Nursery, Spalding. 


a OURNEYMAN, Inside, or Inside and Out.— 


Age 21; six years’ experience. Good character. 
W. MILES, Queenswood, Beddington, near Croydon. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a large 
establishment.—Age 24; six years in present place.—F. 
BARROW, The Gardens, Balcombe Place, Balcombe, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses,—Age 19; 

five and a half years good character from present 

employer.—A. BYE, The Gardens, Northwood Hall, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts. 


To Head Gardeners and Florists. 
OURNEYMAN.—Age 28; seven and a half 
years in Plant and Fruit Houses. Furnishing,’Propagating, 
Plant Growing, &c. Good character—H. OGLE, Knott's 
Green Gardens, Leyton, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses ; 


age 21, 

abstainer.—G. HILTON, Gardener to Colonel Ainsworthy, 

J.P., Smithill’s Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, can strongly recom- 

mend a young man for situation as above, Six years’ ex- 
perience, First-rate character, 


MPROVER, in the Garden and Houses.— 
Eighteen months’ good personal character. Total abstainer. 
—L. LAWRENCE, Witley Manor, Godalming, Surrey. 


To Gardeners. 
MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 


18; strong ; three and a half years’ good character. — 
W. HARDY, Whitacre Station, near Coleshill, Birmingham. 


MPROVER; age 19.— Mr. Apprin, Sheer- 

water Court, Byfleet, Surrey, would be pleased to recom- 

mend G. Waters as above. Five years’ experience. Give 
small Premium for good situation. 


MPROVER, in the Houses, in a Gentleman’s 

establishment,—Age 20; eight years’ experience. Good 

character. Bothy preferred. £5 Premium will be given, — 
D. SPINK, 163, Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 


MPROVER, in the Houses; age 18.—Mr. 
BOWELL will be pleased to recommend G. Marlow to any 
Gentleman's Gardener as above. Has been with him two years, 
was previously three years at F. R. Kinghorn’s; isnow leaving 
owing to a reduction ii the establishment.—Manor House 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


i NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—Mr. 


C. Empson, Beechwood, near Sowerby Bridge, wishes to 
hear of a situation in the Midland Counties, or South of 
ee for his late Gardener, Edward Derricutt; age 36, 
married. 


[0 GARDENERS, &c.—A youth (age 16), 
: strong and able, is desirous of meeting with a situation 
ina good Garden, Two anda half years at Burghley. Can 
be well recommended. Apply in full. Wages from 10s to 12s. 
a week, with bothy.—Appheation to R. GILBERT, High Park 
Gardens, Stamford. 


=e GARDENERS and NURSERYMEN.— 

A young man (age 21) seeks employment in Garden-or 
Nursery; has been out before.—C. W., 29, 
Stratford, E. 


fhe GARDENERS, &c.—Wanted to place a 

strong, active, well-educated youth (age 16) insome good 
Garden. Partly to work in the Houses.—Mr. E. WOODS, 25, 
Heworth Green, Yorks. 


ANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 


SHOPMAN.—Age 30, married; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses, Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb rade. First-class reference.—KRASSICA, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SHOPMAN.—Age 25; eleven years’ experience 
with Messrs. Charles Sharpe & Co., Sleaford, who will 
reply to any enquiries.—H. GOULD, Sleaford. 


SHOPMAN, FIRST or SECOND, in a good 

Seed Establishment.—Age 23; thorough knowledge. 

Highest references. _Energetic,steady.—H. MASON, Prince’s 
Park, Liverpool. 


tHOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Age 22; six 
years’ experience in all branches of the Seed, Bulb, and 
Plant Trade. Good knowledge of Nursery Stock.—T. B., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Florists. 
HOPMAN or ASSISTANT.—<Age 22; five 
years’ experience in a good West End Establishment, 
Been Manager sixteen months, Good references. — W. 
ASPLAND, 28, Carnac Street, West Norwood, S.E. 


LANTSMAN, WREATH and BOUQUET 
MAKER and SALESMAN.—Age 26, single; thorough 
knowledge of the Cut Flower and Plant Trade. Ten years’ 
practical experience. Able to take charge.—DENDROBIUM, 
3, King Street, Lincoln. 


To Nurserymen and Seedsmen. ; 
LERK.—Age 28, trustworthy, experienced 
seeks re-engagement; knowledge of Plants and Seeds; 
has specialised Botany; some outdoor experience. Satis- 
factory references.—Z., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN.— 
Wanted, by a young man, situation in a Seed or Nursery 
Establishment. Well up in all branches; good Book-keeper; 
could take charge of business in absence of principal, Excel- 
lent references.—D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘PpAcss (Heap).—Well up in Plant, Tree, 
and Seed Packing; several years with Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, Chelsea. Also Timekeeper, if required. Good refer- 
SE ae H., 8, Spencer Street, Bridge Road, Battersea Park 
Road, S.W. 


ACKER,.—Well up in-Plant, Tree, and Seed 
Packing, also Bouquet, Wreath, and Cross Making; or 
could take charge of a small Nursery. Sixteen years’ Londén 
experience.—R. H. B., 43, Robertson Road, Preston, Brighton. 


NOW and POULTRYMAN; would assist in 

Garden.—Age 22; nine years in large Dairy.—For 
ticulars, apply, The GARDENER, Springwood, Dartford, 
ent. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Help Under Suffering.—When multitudes are sorely 
afflicted with complaints which, short of endangering life, 
bring almost every other personal trouble, it would be well 
were the knowledge of these remedies widely disseminated, 
No disease which afflict the human body are more irksome to 
bear or more difficult to cure than skin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Holloway’s Ointment 
has proved itself a ready remedy for these maladies ; it at once 
assuages pain, cleans the wound, and works outa sound and 
lasting cure more certainly and more rapidly than any other 
application. In old affections, debilitated habits and consti- 
tutional ailments Holloway's Pills should be taken to increase 
the salutary effect of his unguent, 


Gurney Koad, 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘to. soso, 1888 HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of It can be erected in a few hours, 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz. with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 


Is ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. 


and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 


and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. S.E. 


THOMAS’S 
TRAINING TRELLISES. 


No. 81. GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 
For training Peas instead of 
Fi sticks. Training plants to walls, 
&e. In PANELS. = 
6 feet by 3feet ... 2s. each. = = = 
| 6 feet by 4feet ... 3s. each. = == A La 
Qo) SELEY Giese Tbe: caon Come : LAMA OE 
6 feet by ee = 4 0 oF Hy y ————— 
Made any size to order at f = cucu a 
following prices :— IY f= ePRSINE 7 
i i i i i a tha Je ~ 
Gin gin ha per toot muper. NW BGA RG 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. —— \ SPADA ; 
J. J. THOMAS & CO 2) ZZ. 
z "3 A y ; 
a7, Ot rece (0002 1) (M20 ON] APT 


87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 
obtain an Estimate (free) from us. gndacy 
Plans, Illustrated CATALOGUE, &c., post-free, on application. 
PEARCE anp HEATLEY, The North London Horticul- 
tural Works, Holloway Road, London, N. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN Anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also ; 
SAsaarae Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre. Tobacco Paper, MESSENGER & CO.’S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 
and Shading. Prices free-—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, &.C. Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
———— ss ——— | llustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 


STOCK heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
ee is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
Inches hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 2s. post-free. 
14x12 _ A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of ~ 
16x12 this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
18x12 us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
= ‘ 20x12 I \ ' made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 
\ 4 ean Aa = MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH: 
CATE: | 20x14 E 
wc | / SY a j 7 s 
21-07, Foréign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, THE 60 l | AGER S GALEN DAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 
8rds and 4ths qualities, ELAN REDE in stock. 
A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-oz, glass in . ; 
a0dfeetboxes. ily dt Price 3d., Post-free 33d. ; 
ts, ass, Cu! yer’s sizes, at lowest prices, includin, . 
free delivery in the country in quantities, 2 z Twenty-five Copies, 53; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


A List and Prici lication. Price List of Colou; 
patch, List and Cree ined Leaded Glass, QuoteChronel, | W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Steet, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
_ Printed by WILLTAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London. in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RioHARps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.SaTuRDAY, September 15, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD. 
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Op Shia tH el NIN. WU. Ag 
APPLE and PEAR SHOW, 
at Exeter, 
OCTOBER 2 and 26. 


Classes Open to all 
For Schedules, &c., apply to 


J. I. PENGELLY, Hon. Sec. 


Forty-nine England. 


Guildhall, Exeter. 


AMELLIAS.—CAMELLIAS for SALE, for 
want of room. Eight Specimens, 4 to 5 feet high, 3 to 
4 feet across, now full of buds. To be sold for want of room. 
A. TALEYRAC, The Imperial Nursery, Harrow. 


( RANGE and LEMON TREES for Sale. 
Standards in tubs, 22 inches. Good shape, healthy and 
GARDENER, Knightleys, Exeter. 


LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro—New PRICE 

e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all applicants, 

from ADOLPH vy. ESSEN anp CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 
Hamburg. 


clean. 


ees OF THE VALLEY 
for Forcing, the best ever offered. 
28s. per 1000. 


PAUL GRUNOW, 
Blumenstrasse, 39, Berlin O. Germany. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots, 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANUIS R. RINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 


DICK.O.8 (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER, | 


CERN 


99 


“sy 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


UTTON’S BEDDING TULIPS, 


in distinct colours, for simultaneous flowering. For full 
particulars see 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 


beautifully Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anv SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


(SREEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
4npD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Novzserymay, 
o Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


The Early Planting of Daffodils. 
ARTLAND of Cork is famous for “ well 
matured,” early flowering, well ripened Bulbs. Detailed 
and Descriptive LIST Post-free forwarded to any address, 
in conjunction with his General Bulb CATALOGUE. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old Established General Seed 
Warehouse, 24, Patrick Street, Cork. His original ‘*‘ LITTLE 
BOOK OF DAFFODILS,” illustrated by Gertrude Hartland, 
Post-free for 18 stamps. This is the most complete work of 
the sort yet published. The drawings are superb. 


N AMATEUR is anxious to Exchange DEN- 
DROBES and CATTLEYAS for ODONTOGLOSSUMS and 
ONCIDIUMS.—M. D., 60, Boundary Row, South Hampstead. 


(py ee Bee having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 

W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


See AnD BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOJCE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained Acconrt Sales daily; Cheques weekly oras preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
OOPER anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOICE FRUIT and FLOWERS. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


\ \ J ANTED, large Plants of SEAFORTHIA 

ELEGANS, CYCAS REVOLUTA, TREE FERNS, 

TACSONIAS, LAPAGERLIAS of sorts. Lowest price for cash to 
Mr. BOLT, The Gardens, Over Hall, Wins‘ord, Cheshire. 


\ \ J] ANTED, in quantities, established Plants of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRZ (Pacho variety). 
State size and price for cash. 
L’HORTICULTURE INTERNATIONALE, Parc Leopold, 
Brussels, 


WANTED, TWO Large CAMELLIAS, 

4 by 3 feet, 1 imbricata alba and 1 imbricata red; 
also small GARDENIAS. State price and size to 

HEAD GARDENEQ, Clayton Wickham, Hassocks, Sussex. 


1888. 


{ee as a a ee Sd. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT: \ Post-FREE, 33d. 


I OMAN HYACINTHS. NARCISSUS, 

LILIUM CANDIDUM, grown by Lovis BREMOND, Fils, 

Ollioules. Last consignments expected in London in afew days. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, September 15, page 289. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and-will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anv SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


PECIAL OFFER of FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta.—BOUVARDIAS in best Covent Garden 
strains, Allinthumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also Pteris 
tremula, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dutch and other Bulbs. : 
HARLES TURNER'S CATALOGUE is 
now ready. The first Consignment is to hand, in 
excellent condition, 
The New Rose, Fruit Tree, and Conifere CATALOGUE is 
now in the Press. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


NDIAN AZALEAS.— Splendid well-grown 
Plants, well set, selected varieties, at £3 10s., £4, and 
£5 per 100. SPIR22A JAPONICA—exceptionally fine Belgian 
Spirseas, for early forcing, 80s. to 120s. per 1000. 
A. VAN GEERT, Ghent, Belgium. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


The best Season to Plant 
JR DELWEISS is during September 
October. 
In consequence of having made favourable purchases, 
I am able to supply strong plants at 
£2 per 1000, and 5s. per 100. 
OTTO WAGNER, Déobeln, Germany. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. _ 
EO. BUNYARD anv CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


he ees of POTASSIUM (Harris)—A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— ae 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIZL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement, September 1, page 233, 


and 


e 
121, E.Cc. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Sma}l Lots, to suit all Buyers. 2 


Me. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriying daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud, 


Me. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his NEXT SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 18, and he will be 
glad if Gentlemen desirous of ENTERING PLANTS FOR 
salsa SALE will send particulars for Catalogue as soon as 
possible, 


“The Hall,” Dulwich. 
(Corner of East Dulwich Grove.) 
Ten minutes’ walk from Herne Hill Station, London, Chatham, 
and Doyer Railway. 
TUESDAY NEXT.—(Sale No. 7749.) 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, September 25, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a small 
COLLECTION of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, con- 
sisting of Palms, Ferns, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Plants for 
Tablea and other Decorative Purposes, Orchids, Camellias, and 
Azaleas, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums. Cinerarias, &c.; also 
GREENHOUSE, 24 by 12feet, HAND and FRAME LIGHTS, 
various TOOLS, &c. 
On yiew the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had of the GARDENER on the Pxemises; and of Mr. J. C. 
STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.¢. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7751.) 


A FINE LOT of CHOICE ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, includ- 
ing many rarities, some in Flower and Bud. Also some 
splendid establisehd plants of LILIUM WALLICHIA- 
NUM, a grand white Indian Lily. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
in his SALE by AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
September 27. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7751.) 


LILIUM NEPALENSE. 
CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM. 
CYPRIPEDIUM LAWRENCIANUM. 


NFR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
A} AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, September 27, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., growing plants of LILIUM NEPALENSE, a grand 
species, to which a First-class Certificate was awarded by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
September 11, and which may be considered one of the very finest 
and most distinet New Plantsof recent introduction Upwards 
of a dozen flowers were counted on an old stem in its native 
habitat, where the temperature falls many degrees below 
freezing point. It is described in the various Gardening 
Papers of the 15th inst., and a plant in flower will be 
on view. 

At the same time will be offered” 600 CYPRIPEDIUM 
LAWRENCEANUM, grand plants, in the finest condition, 
recently imported. The leaves are beautiful in the extreme, 
and there is every probability of fine varieties being amongst 
them, as from an importation from same locality, sent by same 
Collector, Cypripedium Hyeanum appeared. Fine plants of 
CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, amongst them fine speci- 
mens; C. SANDERIANUM, C. NIVEUM. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Established Orchids. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 


he has received instructions from Robt. Warner, Esq., 
of Chelmsford, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, October 11, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a portion of 
his well-known COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, comprising many 
fine specimens of Vandas, Cypripediums, Leelias, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Masdeyaliias, &c. 

Further particulars in future Advertisements. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales, 

N ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 

On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, September 
25, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 200 lots of ORCHIDS IN 
FLOWER, from various collections, including Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums, Leelias, Cattleyas, Coelogyne Massangeana, with 
25 flowers; and an exceptionally fine variety of Vanda San- 
deriana, a grand plant, the best variety ever seen; Vanda 
coerulea, and a fine specimen of Cypripedium Spicerianum, 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham. 


IMPORTANT UNRESERVED TRADE SALE of WINTER 
FLOWERING HEATHS and GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


MN ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 
al instructed by Mr. John Maller, to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Brunswick Nursery, Tottenham (close to 
White Hart Lane Station, Great Eastern Railway), on 
THURSDAY, September 27, at 12 o’Clock punctually, without 
reserve, the following remarkably well grown STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS :— 
5000 Heaths, including Hye- 
malis, gracilis, Wimore- 
ana, &e. 
1000 Genista fragrans 


tum, Lomaria gibba, 
Pteris argyrea, cretica, 
tremula, and others 

200 Ficus elasticus in 48 and 


1000 Chrysanthemums in pots, 32-pots 
choice varieties Solanum capsicastrum, well 
1000 Bouvardias of sorts berried 


3000 Terns, Adiantum cunea-| Small Heaths and Genistas 

Large CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS for cutting; GERANIUM, 
Improved Queen of Whites, in flower; NEW LANTANAS, 
COLEUS, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 

N.B. The whole of the Stock is in first-rate condition, the 
ERICAS being especially well-set for flower, and an inspection 
is respectfully invited. The Nurseries are close to the White 
Hart Lane Station, Great Eastern Railway. Trains from 
Liverpool Street every half hour. 


Friday Next. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. F. Sander to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY NEXT, September 28, at half-past 12 o’Clock 
precisely, ODONTOGLOSSUM YVEXILLARIUM variety; a 
marvellous importation of the above, which has come to hand 
in excellent condition per steamer Medway. The varieties 
COBBIANUM, LEUCOGLOSSUM, and PULCHERRIMUM 
will be found amongst this consignment. The plants were 
found in a new district in Columbia, and were collected at 
great expense. ONCIDIUM HASMATOCHILUM: a few plants 
of this rare and superb Oncidium. DENDROBIUM BIGIB- 
BUM: a very fine lot of this, the finest of all Australasian 
Dendrobes; seldom plants can be offered in such fine condition, 
as it is very rare in its native habitat. 

The Sale will also include some fine growing plants, well- 
established, of the lovely new MORMODES RUCCINATOR, 
carrying flowers of a beautiful golden-yellow ; alsoanew ONCT; 
DIUM from Brazil, which collector describes as the finest ever 
seen. A grand lot of ONCIDIUM CRISPUM, the rare O. 
MARSHALLIANUM, 0. CAVENDISHIANUM, O. SARCODES, 
a fine lot of O. SPHACELATUM MAJUS, the rare 0. CUR- 
TUM, O. FORBESII, 0. MICROPOGON, in fine masses ; 
splendid lot of ODONTOGLOSSUM LUTEO-PURPUREUM 
and SCEPTRUM, CITROSMUM, HASTATUM, ROEZLII, 
EPIDENDRUM Species from a new district in Brazil; and 
many other valuable ORCHIDS. 

Also PHALASNOPSIS BUYSSONIANA, PHAIUS REG- 
NIERI, and HABENARIA MILITARIS, from Messrs. Seeger 
& Tropp. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include in their SALE, on FRIDAY NEXT, September 
28, well established Plants of PHALASNOPSIS BUYSSONL- 
ANA, PHAIS REGNIERI, and HABENARIA MILITARIS, 
from the collection of the late Explorer, Mr. A. Regnier, 
by order of Messrs. Seeger & Tropp. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Kingston-on-Thames, 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 


CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the GREENHOUSE, 
STOVE, and other PLANTS, a choice COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, large CAMELLIAS, UTEN- 
SILS-in-TRADE, &c., without reserve. 

SALE, OCTOBER 1, and two following days, instead of 

September 25 and 26, as previously advertised. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
(having sold the Freehold Estate), are instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Kingston Nursery, 

Kingston-on-Thames, close to the Kingston Railway Station, 

on MONDAY, October 1, and two following days, without 

reserve, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, the whole of the 
well-grown GREENHOUSE and STOVE PLANTS, including 
some thousands of Ferns, Geraniums, Fuochsias, 1000 Pot 

Roses, 200 large Double White and other Camellias, from 2 to 

12 feet, particularly worthy the notice of the Trade; Azalea 

indica, a large and choice assortment of ESTABLISHED 

ORCHIDS, comprising Cattleyas, Vandas, Saccolabiums, 

AGrides, and Odontoglossums, principally O. Alexandre, also 

the LIVE and DEAD STOCK, consisting of 4 Horses, 5 Cows, 

2 Exhibition Plant Vans, Utensils-in-Trade, and numerous 

other effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
may be had on the Premises; at the various Branch Nurseries, 
Norbiton and Long Ditton; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., 
Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E,.C,, and 
Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The whole of the Valuable Nursery Stock now grow- 
ing on the Branch Nurseries, will be lotted to suit Large and 
Small Purchasers, and Sold without reserve, on the respective 
Premises, OCTOBER 15 and following days, in the meantime 
anyone desirous of having either of the productive Nurseries 
transferred may arrange to do so with the Auctioneers, which 
would afford them the opportunity of purchasing only what 
Stock they require at unreserved Auction Prices. 


Sales by Sample. 
IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their SALES by SAMPLE of 
NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, October 9, and be continued every 
alternate Tuesday. 
Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, B.C, 


Birmingham, 
VERTEGANS’ NURSERIES. 
IMPORTANT SALE of one of the most valuable NURSERY, 
SEED, and FLORISTI’S BUSINESSES in the Provinces. 
Hstablished upwards of Thirty years. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS, of 


VA London, in conjunction with Mr. W. C. B. Cay, of 
Birmingham, are favoured with instructions from the sole pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. H. Vertegans (who is retiring from the busi- 
ness), toSELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Nurseries, 
Harborne Road, Edgbaston, on TUESDAY, the 9ih day of 
October next, at 2 o’Clock punctually, the various NUR- 
SERIES, DWELLINGS, &c., in lots, as under, and including the 
Leases, Stock, Goodwill, and Possession, as going concerns :— 

Lot 1.—The ROYAL NURSERIES, RESIDENCE,.and COT- 
TAGE (Hans Niemand & Co.), Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 

Lot 2.,—The METCHLEY PARK NURSERY and COTTAGE, 
Edgbaston. 

Lot 3.—The SHELLEY NURSERIES and TWO COTTAGES, 
Great Malvern. 

Lot 4.—The RICHMOND HILL NURSERY, Edgbaston. 

Lot 5.—The CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES and RESIDENCE, 
Edgbaston, and the BIRMINGHAM MARKET HALL 
BUSINESS. 

Plans and particulars may be had at the several Nurseries ; 
also from Messrs. PROTHEROE and MORRIS, Auctioneers, 
67 and68, Cheapside, London, E.C.; and from Mr. W. C. B. 
CAVE, of Birmingham. 


Peterborough. 

Under a Deed of Assignment,—Unrserved CLEARANCE SALE 
of the whole of the NURSERY STOCK, by order of the 
Trustees of the Estate of Mr. John House. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
. SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Branch Nur- 

sery, Peterborough, on TUESDAY, October 9, without 

Reserve, the whole of the well-known NURSERY STOCK. 

Further particulars will appear next week. Catalogues of 

the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. . 


The Nurseries, Milford, Surrey. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE of FOUR DAYS’ SALE. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

are instructed by Mr, Maurice Young to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises as above, on OCTOBER 10, and 
three following days, first-class NURSERY STOCK, com- 
prising Evergreens in variety, Coniferse, Standard Flowering 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, large deciduous Ornamental Trees, 
transplanted Forest Trees, Thorns or Quicks for hedges, choice 
named Rhododendrons, Rhododendron ponticum, Roses, &c. 

Further particulars in future Advertisements. 


Sunningdale. 


Very important UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
NURSERY STOCK, a large portion of which is growing 
on Land recently Sold, and necessitating an immediate 
Clearance. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. Charles Noble (who has placed in 
their hands the disposal of his long-established Business and 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, near the Sunning- 
dale Railway Station, on MONDAY, October 22, and five fol- 
lowing days, the valuable and remmarkably well grown 
NURSERY STOCK, extending over about 50 Acres. Fuller 
particulars will appear. = 
Catalogues, when ready, had of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


Sunbury, Middlesex. Preliminary Notice. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS <re 


favoured with instructions from the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, the 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s 
Nursery, Sunbury, comprising 17 Acres of very productive 
Land, Brick-built Residence, 21 Greenhouses, 2 miles of Hot- 
water Piping, numerous Pits, Stabling, and other Trade Build- 
ings. The Estate possesses extensive frontages to the public 
roads, and these frontages could ve utilised for building pur- 
poses, without interfering in any way with the carrying on of 
the present Nursery and Florist’s Business. 

Particulars and Plans can be had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.—The Extensive STOCK of STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS and OUTDOOR NURSERY STOCK will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 29 and 30. 


Preliminary Notice. 
The COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS formed by © 
A. S. Hughes, Esq., late of Lee. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


are instructed to SELE the above EARLY IN OCTOBER, _ 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Enfield Highway, Middlesex.Larman’s Farm. 


TO FRUIT GROWERS, MARKET GARDENERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, snp 
CASSELL are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, October 3, at 
2 o’Clock precisely (unless previously disposed of by private 
contract), in one lot, a valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
land tax redeemed, 19 acres 1 rood and 30 perches, situate at 
Enfield Highway, within 13 mile of Enfield Lock Station on 
the Great Eastern Railway, with frontages to Bell Lane and 
the High Road, comprising a Fruit Garden of about 15} acres, 
well-stocked with a choice variety of young Fruit Trees, con- 
sisting of Pears, Apples, Plums, Currant, Gooseberry, and other 
Bushes. Dvwelling-house, containing 10 rooms, Dairy, Wash- 
houses, Coach-house, Stables, Granary, Packing Sheds, and 
general Farm Buildings. 2 
May be viewed till the Sale, by orders to be had of the 
Auctioneers. Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be 
obtained of Messrs. ARKCOLL AnD COCKELL, Solicitors, 67, 
Tooley Street, S.E.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. FULLER, 
HORSEY, SONS, anD CaSSELL, 11, Billiter Square, 
London, E,C, 
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Cheap Bulb Sales. — 

MESSES. SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at 123. Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., on 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, Sep- 

tember 24, 26, and 28, at 12 o’Clock each day, large 

Consignments of First-class _HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 

all Buyers. 

Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales, 
Fleet Nursery, Hants. 

The Nursery is close to Fleet Station, on the London and South- 
Western Railway, 5 miles from Aldershot, 3 from Farn- 
borough, and 12 from Guildford. 

FOUR DAYS’ NURSERY SALE. 
NV R. H. J. E. BRAKE will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Fleet Nursery, Fleet, Hants, on 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 

October 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1888, at 12 o’Clock each day, a large 

quantity of thriving NURSERY STOCK, comprising Abies 

Douglasii, Araucaria imbricata, Austrian Pine, Arborvits, 

Aucuba japonica, Ailantus glandulosa, Berberis Darwinii, 

Birch, and new Purple-leaf Birch, Biota elegantissima, Cu- 

pressus Lawsoniana, Cedrus Deodara, Cornus mascula, Deutzia 

crenata, fi-pl., Golden Hollies, Retinospora, Juniperus vir- 
iniana, Rhododendron ponticum, choice named Rhododen- 
rons, Azalea mollis, Kalmia latifolia, Spireas in variety, 

Black Italian Poplars, Standard Canadian Poplars, new White 

Poplar Bolleana, Mountain Ash, Limes, Norway Maples, 

Laburnums, 13,000 Apple, Paradise and Pear Stocks; Straw- 

berries, several 100,000 transplanted Forest Trees, such as 

Ash, Birch, Beech, Alder, Austrian Pine, Scotch Fir, Silver 

Fir, Sycamore, Spruce Fir, Oaks, Prunus myrobolano, Quick ; 

Standard and Dwarf Roses, Gooseberries, Black and Red Cur- 

rants, Pears, Walnuts; two GREENHOUSES and contents, 

quantity of Herbaceous Plants, &c.; several loads of BURRS, 
suitable for Rock-work; a large quantity of Scotch Fir, from 

2 to 6 feet. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Nursery, and of 
the Auctioneer, Lynchford House, Farnborough, Hants. 
Whittington Nurseries, near Lichfield. 
IMPORTANT SALE of NURSERY STOCK. 
ESSRS. WINTERTON anp SONS are 
instructed by Mr. Edward Holmes to submit for 

UNRESERVED COMPETITION at the above well-known 

Nurseries, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 

October 9, 10, and 11, a large quantity of FRUIT TREES of 

the best sorts, in Standards, Pyramids, and Dwarfs; FOREST 

TREES, including Scotch, Austrian, Larch, and Sprnce Firs ; 

a complete collection of EVERGREEN, DECIDUOUS, and 

ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, viz., Box, Laurels, 

Hollies, Aucubas, Lilacs, Spireas, Syringas, &c.; a grand col- 

lection of Conifers, in many varieties, suitable for pots and 

boxes ; a quantity of named Rhododendrons, Ghent mollis 

Azaleas, and other American Plants; Herbaceous and Rock 

Plants, in lots to suit all purchasers. 

Particulars in Catalogues to be obtained from the place of 

Sale, or the Auctioneers, Lichfield and Walton Warren, 

Burton-on-Trent. 


may be obtained. 


ANTED TO RENT, a small FLORIST’S 
BUSINESS, in or near a Town. 
Full particularsto A.,5, New Cottages, Withycombe, Exmouth. 


O LET, VINERY and GLASSHOUSE 


about 100 yards long, 8 yards wide, 14 feet wide. 150 
Vines.—Address, Cliffe Cottage, Idle, near Bradford. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY, SEED, and CUT 
FLOWER BUSINESS, situated in a rising town in 
Yorkshire. The Nursery is 6 acres, and is well stocked with a 
first-class General Nursery Stock. There are 4 Plant Houses 
and a number of Pits, all well suited for Market work. The 
shop trade is mostly cash, and satisfactory reasons will be given 
or shown why disposing. This is a rare opportunity for a 
retiring Gardener.—Apply to S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 


OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, 

in Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 

gravel and sand sub-soil. The land is considered by the Trade 

the finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 

Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames, 


To Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 
Te BE SOLD, by Tender, the LEASE and 
BUSINESS of a FLORIST and SEEDSMAN, for some 
years past carried on by Mr. J. C. Hawke, at Newington next 
Sittingbourne. The Premises include a 6-roomed Dwelling- 
house, 7 capital Greenhouses, about 50 by 11 feet ; and a 2-stall 
Stable. Held under Lease, of which 17 years is unexpired, at 
the nominal rental of £18 per annum. 
Sealed Tenders to be delivered at Mr. HEWETT, Newington, 
Kent; or to Mr. F. CLEAVER, 48, West Street, Sittingbourne, 
not later than Tuesday, October 2, and of whom full particulars 


OR SALE, FREEHOLD BUILDING 

LAND, suitable for Fruit Growing and Garden Purposes, 

adjoining station at Ashford, Middlesex, near Richmond and 

Twickenham. 20 ft. frontage, 120 ft. deep; £20 a plot, or 6s. 

per month. Water, gas, roads made—free conveyance—plans. 
Mr. FIELD, 3, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


O BE SOLD, or would be LET, a NURSERY, 


2 acres of Ground, Glasshouses, and small comfortable 
House. Between Putney and Wandsworth. Fifty years’ lease 
at £50 a year. Suitable fora London Seedsman. Apply to 
Mr. FRED. W. GLAZIER, 1, Park Side, Hyde Park Corner, W. 


South of England. 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 


property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORIST’S 
NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and several Pits, excel- 
lently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An ad- 
vantageous opportunity for an energetic and enterprising man. 
Apply, HARRISON anp SONS, Royal Midland Seed Estab- 
lishment, Leicester. 


LILIUM NEPALENSE. 
CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM. 


CYPRIPEDIUM LAWRENCEANUM. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


AT HIS 


GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
On THURSDAY, September 27, 


By order of Messrs. Huau Low & Co., growing plants of 


LILIUM NEPALENSE—a grand species, to which a First-class Certificate was awarded by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, on September 11, and which may be considered 
one of the very finest and most distinct New Plants of recent introduction. 


Upwards of a dozen flowers were counted on an old stem in its native habitat, where the 
temperature falls many degrees below freezing point. It is described in the various Gardening 
Papers of the 15th inst., and a plant in flower will be on view. 


At the same time will be offered 600 CYPRIPEDIUM LAWRENCEANUM — grand 
plants, in the finest possible condition, recently imported: the leaves are beautiful in the extreme, 
and there is every probability of fine varieties being amongst them, as from an importation from the 
same locality, sent home by the same collector, Cypripedium Heyeanum appeared. Fine plants of 
CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM, amongst them fine specimens; C. SANDERIANUM and 


Cc. NIVEUM. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Surrey. 
T° BE LET, on moderate terms, about 
One Acre of GROUND, with numerous Glass Houses. 
Full particulars and terms of Messrs. PROTHEROE anp 
MORRIS, Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received a fine Importation of 


VANDA LAMELLATA BOXALLI 


AND 


SCHOMBURGKIA THOMSONIANA, Yew, 


and now offered for the first time. 


Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Ilustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL, 


THE GARDENERS?’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A, F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


Royal Parks, &c.—Grass Seeds, 


HE COMMISSIONERS of H.M. WORKS, 
&c., are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
GRASS SEEDS for use in the Royal Parks, &c., during the year 
1889. Forms of Tender, containing full particulars, may be 
obtained at this Office any day, excepting Saturday, between 
the hours of 12 and 3. Tenders are to be delivered before 
12 o’Clock, noon, on TUESDAY, the 2nd proximo, addressed to 
“The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall 
Place, Lordon, S.W.,” and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Grass Seeds, 
Royal Parks, &c.” 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the 


igo on ene cndees H. W. PRIMROSE, Secretary. 


H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
September 12. 


‘ EVERGREENS.” 


Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
IMMENSE variety and great extent. 
Inspection earnestly invited. ae 


DICKSONS Nurseries, Chester. 


(Limited) 


O ORCHID GROWERS.—Live SPHAG- 
NUM MOSS, 5s. per sack. Large Rockery FERNS, 
matured roots, including Lastrea riglda, montana, colina, 
eemula, erosa, dilatata, Filix mas; Athyrium, Polystichum 
lobatum, angulare, aculeatum, Robertianum ; Scolopendrium® 
Beech, Oak, Parsley, &c. Fifty, 5s. 6d.;  100,. 10s: 
Botanically named. Carriage paid for Ferns. 3 
JOHN BURNS, Fellside, Kendal. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA (Scarborough 
Lily). 
NARCISSUS Incomparabilis plenus. 
», Double White, sweet-scented. 
IXIA CRATEROIDES (Crimson). 


SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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EACH TREES for SALE.—Extra size, rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 feet high, andasmuch through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


To the Seed Trade. 
Ne ZEALAND COCKSFOOT 
(DACTYLIS GLOMERATA). 
HORNE, SON, anD BRYANT, 59, Mark Lane, London, E.C., 
are First-hand Sellers of the New Crop, 14 to 18 lb. per Bushel. 
Samples and Quotations on application. 


CARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s.; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d, each. 
BLACK FIBRO US PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depdt for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 
BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 

14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s.; two ton truck, 28s. Freeonrail, 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PRAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 6d. per bushel; 14s. }ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 33 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb.; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


‘Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 


Mr. H. H. WARD, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Radnor :—‘‘I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 


To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


wm GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


es) sy Two Prizk MEDALS. 

Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous ... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 21s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD OD (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only on «. 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 


OHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for oe 
all kinds of Plants,'F lowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28lb. 561b. 1ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/— 22/- 


ORUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 

VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 

RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, 22 per ton. Extra we Sample Bales, 6s. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each, ‘Terms, strictly Cash with order. 

(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO,, 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


BULBS FOR 
“fre. EARLY FORCING 


HYACINTHS, Early White Roman, extra fine bulbs, 
per 100, 15s.; per dozen, 2s. 
;, Early White Roman, ordinary size bulbs, 
per 100, 12s.; per dozen, 1s. 9d. 
NARCISSUS, Paper-White, fine bulbs, 
per 100, 10s. 6d.; per dozen, 1s. 6d. 
», Paper-White, new, large flowered, 
per 100, 15s.; per dozen, 2s. 6d. 
»» Double Roman, very fine, p. 100, 10s. 6d.; p.doz., 1s. 6d. 
CHOIC& STRAWBERRY PLANTS. —A_ splendid 
assortment of prepared Runners, including all the newest 
and choicest sortsin cultivation. Carriagefree. LAXTON’S 
NOBLE, splendid early, perdoz., 6s.; per 100, 40s. KING 
of the EARLIES, very early, per doz., 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN, very fine, per dozen, 1s.; per 100, 7s. 6d. 
WATERLOO, splendid dark crimson, per doz., 1s.6d.; per 
100, 10s. PRESIDENT, 5s. per100; BRITISH QUEEN, 
3s. 6d. per 100; FROGMORE LATE PINE, 5s. per 100; 
KEEN’S SEEDLING, 3s. 6d. p.100; AUGUSTI NIEAISE, 
8s. 6d. per100; JAMES VEITCH, 3s. 6d. per 100; DR. 
HOGG, 5s. p. 100; ALPHA, 5s. p. 100. And many others. 
1000 in 10 choice varieties, our selection, 35s. 
i >, 10) 5, e 5s. 6d. 


DANIELS BROS., 


TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, NORWICH. 


“ONL Ye SbeEe ee Ese, 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &c. 


Ss. d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS co a8 con cca oo Ue) 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... “re oro oo 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS ... 0 oon on ff @ 
VAN THOL TULIPS... oo 309 on ace oo ee GY 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours 0 “0 ae leO) 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... « 14 6 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CO,, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per i100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST tree. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


SANDER & CO.,, 
ST. ALBANS. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
Salen practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free, Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RIGHARD SMITH & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordonsa spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 
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SPECT At 
HUGH LOW & CO. 


Specially call the attention of their friends to 
the very varied and enormous Stock of both 
Indoor and Outdoor Plants and Trees growing 
in their Nurseries at Clapton and Bush Hill 
Park, earnestly inviting inspection of the same. 
When time is limited three and a half hours will 
suffice for a flying visit to both Nurseries, by 
taking the trains (very frequent) from Liverpool 
Street Station of Great Hastern Railway to Bush 
Hill Park Station, returning on same line to 
Stoke Newington Station, which is ten minutes’ 
walk from Clapton Nursery. 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 
Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 


fine, healthy and strong Plants 
100, 000 to select eel all my owr aoe (uct 


imported), as far as unsold :— 


Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000. 
Extra size nee) 0S: 600s. 5000s. 
1st ” «. 60s. 500s. 4000s. 
2nd ais te 405. 5. d005, 2500s. 
SPIRZA JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 


BRENCHLEYENSIS, tine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 

HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
LADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS and 
other sorts. Can be had at moderate prices. Time 
now for Booking Orders. Also strong Clumps of LILY OF 
THE VALLEY and SPIRAAS, 
Apply to P. VAN TIL, Jz., Bulb Grower, Hillegom, neaz 
Haarlem, Holland. 


BULBS! 


For Out & INDOOR CULTURE. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


K= Only the very best kept in stock. 
K= Prices extremely moderate. 


IMustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BVvricHESONS 


(Limited) 
{The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


| Chester. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 


for-1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 

Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices.” This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Peonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR Anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


B MALLER anp SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENTAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 

The ANNUAL SALE by AUCTION will be held on TUES- 

DAY, September 18. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
8 tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
3) per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless ip sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 
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CARTERS’ 
EARLY BULBS, 


To produce beautiful White and Coloured 
Flowers for Christmas and Easter 
Decoration. 


PRICE 
Per100|p. doz, 
zy " s. djs. ad. 
White Roman Hyacinths ..| 17 6/2 6 
The Largest Bulbs of the Year 
Double Roman Narcissus ..| 10 6/1 6 
Paper White Narcissus ..| 10 6}1 6 
Van Thol Tulips, red and yellow! 5 6] 0 10 
Freesia refracta alba 12 6}2 0 
Crocus, large white, yellow, and purple| 2 6/0 6 
The Easter Lily IE eer 
The White Easter Lily. We hold the 
entire stock of the largest cultivator of this & & 
lovely Lily. 2 0/21 0 


Detailed CATALOGUE Gratis and Post-free. 
All Parcels Carriage Free. 


Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 


287 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine — Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


80,000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. r dozen, eorong 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into Beiioh pots, 2s. 6d, 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Palms, clean and healthy. 

ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 

houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 

bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 

and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 

Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 

large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48’s for table. Inspection 

invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Grandest Violet. 
OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA,” 


best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 
cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen. 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 
Mr. J. CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are unusually good. $ 
| Fe CANDIDUM, or the old White Lily, 
good Bulbs, 1s. per dozen. 
Forty of the best kinds of DAFFODILS, including the famed 
Sir William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 10s. per 100, 
9s. per dozen, 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


GORDON, Ineorrer oF Onrcurps. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a payin 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should no! 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
ublic and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
edal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
4 TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
a IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Strong and well 


rooted Plants of Vicomptesse Hericart de Theury (very 
early), President, Sir Charles Napier, La Constante, James 
Veitch — the most useful sorts grown — 2s, 6d. and 3s. 6d.; 
extra strong plants, 4s. 6d. per 100. Sorts and quality can be 
relied on.—Apply to ROBERT TOWNSEND, Rose and Straw 
berry Gardens, Bloxham, near Banbury, Oxon, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


WEBBS’ 


COLLECTIONS 
BULBS 


CONSIST OF THE FINEST 
SELECTED 


HYACINTHS, 
‘TULIPS, CROCUS, 
LILIES, SNOW- 

DROPS, ETC. 


From Mr. G. H. GREEN, 
Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Stamford, 
Enville Hall: —‘*I never 
eaw any (Hyacinths) do 
better or produce finer 
trusses: they were admired 
by all who saw them.” 


Prices, 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s, 21s., 42s., 63s., 
and 105s. each; Carriage Free. 


FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


For full particulars of Contents, see 
] 


\WEBBS BULB CATALOGUE 


Beautifully Illustrated ; Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 
PALMS, FERNS. 


DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 


e extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PHCENIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PTERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORIA, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 
the best Market varieties. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, S8.W. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


All the leading hardy kinds; also our sweet-scented and 
other greenhouse varieties. Nearly all with flower buds. 


AZALEAS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS and other choice varieties, well-budded 
plants. 


Also GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, in the finest possible 
condition, and prices very moderate. 


CATALOGUES free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, Ormskirk. 


ROLY PO TS 


For Immediate Planting. 


Clematis, in variety Pyracantha 

Ivies, do. Garrya elliptica 
Honeysuckles, do. Pyrus japonica 
Wistarias ty op, UUVAliS 
Brambles, pink and white bark Virginian Creeper 
Hops » sy Veitchii 
Spanish Gorse Lonicera flexuosa 


CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 
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Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
(PE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


N EW ED TT TON, 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1888. 


PLANT-LIFE. 


R. W. T. THISELTON DYER’S address 
to the Biological Section of the British 
Association at Bath was devoted to a general 
review of the condition of Botanical Science. 
Mr. Dyer first of all alluded to the decadence of 
systematic botany in this country, and not in this 
country only but also on the Continent—a fact 
as lamentable in its way as was the corresponding 
neglect of physiology in the early half of the 
century. Allusion was made to the irrational 
action of the medical authorities who, despite 
the traditions and practice of thousands of years, 
have recently excluded, or all but excluded, 
botany from the curriculum of medical educa- 
tion, and this at the very time when the direct 
importance of vegetable physiology to medical 
science generally, and to pathology in particular, 
has become more obvious than in any former 
time. 

The relations of systematic botany to a natu- 
ral, that is, to a genealogical as distinguished 
from an arbitrary classification, and to the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and the past 
history of the world, were then touched on. The 
latter portion of Mr. Dyer’s address was devoted 
to the discussion of the phenomena of fermenta- 
tion and its relation to disease, involving, of 
course, a brief review of the life history and 
mode of action of bacteria under varying circum- 
stances, 

The following condensed extracts will convey 
some idea of the manner in which the subject 
was handled by the Director of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew :— 


“Tt is not so very long ago that at English uni- 
versities, at least, the pursuit of botany was regarded 
as an elegant accomplishment than as a serious 
occupation. This is the more remarkable because at 
every critical point in the history of botanical science 
the names of our countrymen will be found to occupy 
an honourable place in the field of progress and 
discovery. In the seventeenth century Hooke and 
Grew laid the foundations of the cell theory, while 
Millington, by discovering the function of stamens, 
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completed the theory of the flower. In the follow- 
ing century Morison first raised Ferns from spores, 
Lindsay detected the Fern prothallus, Ray laid the 
foundations of a natural classification, Hales disco- 
yered root-pressure, and Priestley the absorption of 
carbon dioxide and the eyolution of oxygen by 
plants. In the early part of the present one we have 
Knight's discovery of the true cause of geotropism, 
Daubeny’s of the effect upon the processes of plant- 
life of rays of light of different refrangibility ; and 
finally, the first description of the cell-nucleus by R. 
Brown. Ihave singled out these disceveries as strik- 
ing landmarks, the starting-points of important deve- 
lopments of the subject. It is enough for my purpose 
t) show that we have always had an important school 
of botany in England, which has contributed at least 
its share to the general development of the science. 


Systematic Borany. 

“ Ag the head of one of the great national esta- 
blishments of the country devoted to the cultivation 
of systematic botany, I need hardly apologise for de- 
voting a few words to the present position of that 
branch of the science. Of its fundamental import- 
ance I have myself no manner of doubt. But as my 
judgment may seem in such a matter not wholly free 
from bias, I may fortify myself with an opinion 
which can hardly be minimised in that way. The 
distinguished chemist, Professor Lothar Meyer, 
perhaps the most brilliant worker in the field of 
theoretical chemistry, finds himself, like the sys- 
tematic botanist, obliged to defend the position of 
descriptive science. And he draws his strongest 
argument from biology. ‘The physiology of plants 
and animals,’ he tells us, ‘ requires systematic botany 
and zoology, together with the anatomy of the two 
kingdoms: each speculative science requires a rich 
and well-ordered material, if it is not to lose itself 
in empty and fruitless fantasies.’ No one, of course, 
supposes that the accumulation of plant specimens 
in herbaria is the mere outcome of a passion for 
accumulating. But to do good systematic work 
requires high qualities of exactitude, patience, and 
judgment. As I had occasion to show at the Lin- 
nean Centenary, the world is hardly sensible of the 
in luence which the study of the subject has had on 
ics affairs. The school of Jeremy Bentham has left 
an indelible mark on the social and legislative pro- 
gress of our own time. Mill tells us that ‘the 
proper arrangement of a code of laws depends on the 
same scientific conditions as the classifications in 
natural history; nor could there,’ he adds, ‘be a 
better preparatory discipline for that important 
function than the principles of a natural arrange- 
ment, not only in the abstract, but in their actual 
application to the class of phenomena for which they 
were first elaborated, and which are still the best 
school for learning their use.’ He further tells us 
that of this Jeremy Bentham was perfectly aware, 
and that his Fragment on Government contains clear 
and just views on the meaning of a natural arrange- 
ment which reflect directly the influence of Linnzus 
and Jussieu. Mill himself possessed a competent 
knowledge of systematic botany, and therefore was 
well able to judge of its intellectual value. For my 
part, I do not doubt that precisely the same qualifi- 
citions of mind which made Jeremy Bentham a 
great jurist enabled his nephew to attain the emi- 
nence he reached as a botanist. As a mere matter 
0’ mental gymnastics, taxonomic science will hold its 
ovn with any pursuit. And, of course, what I say 
of botany is no less true of other branches of natural 
history. Mr. Darwin devoted eight or nine years to 
the systematic study of the Cirripedia. ‘No one, 
he himself tells us, ‘has a right to examine the 
question of species who has not minutely described 
many.’ And Mr. Huxley has pointed out, in the 
admirable memoir of Mr. Darwin which he has pre- 
pa-ed for the Royal Society, that the acquirement of 
an intimate and practical knowledge of the process 
of species-making .. .’ was ‘of no less importance to 
the author of the Origin of Species than was the 
bearing of the Cirripede work upon t'1e principles of 
a natural classification.’ 

“At present, undoubtedly, the younger generation 
of botanists show a disposition to turn aside to those 
fields in which more brilliant and more immediate 
result.can be attained. Their neglect of systematic 
botany brings to some extent its own Nemesis. A 
first priaciple of svstematic botany is that a name 
should denote a definite and ascertainable species of 
plant. 


But in physiological literature you will find 


that the importance of this is entirely overlooked. 
Names are employed which are either not to be found 
in the books, or they are altogether misapplied. But 
if proper precautions be taken to ascertain the 
accurate botanical name of a plant, no botanist 
throughout the civilised world is at a loss to identify 
it. But precision in nomenclature is only the neces- 
sary apparatus of the subject. The data of systematic 
botany, when properly discussed, lend themselves to 
very important generalisations. 


GerocRrApHicaL DistTrIBurion. 


“Perhaps those which are yielded by the study 
of geographical distribution are of the most 
general interest. The mantle of vegetation 
which covers the surface of the earth, if only 
we could rightly unravel its texture, would tell 
us a good deal about geological history. The 
study of geographical distribution, rightly handled, 
affords an independent line of attack upon. the 
problem of the past distribution of land and sea. 
Here, however, we are embarassed by the enormous 
amount of work which has yet to be accomplished. 
And unfortunately this is not of a kind which can be 


indefinitely postponed. The old terrestrial order is - 


fast passing away before our eyes. Everywhere the 
primitive vegetation is disappearing as more and 
more of the earth’s surface is brought into cultiva- 
tion, or, at any rate, denuded of its forests. A good 
deal, however, has been done. We owe to the 
indomitable industry of Mr. Bentham and of Sir 
Ferdinand Mueller a comprehensive flora of Aus- 
tralia, the first large area of the earth’s surface of 
which the vegetation has been completely worked 
out. Sir Joseph Hooker, in his retirement, has 
pushed on within sight of completion the enormous 
work of describing so much of the vast Indo-Malayan 
flora as is comprised within British possessions. To 
the Dutch botanists we owe a tolerably complete 
account of the Malayan flora proper. But New 
Guinea still remains botanically a terra incognita, 
and till within the last year or two the flora of China 
has been an absolute blank tous. A committee of 
the British Association has, with the aid of a small 
grant of money, taken in hand the task of gathering 
«up the scanty data which are available in herbaria 
and elsewhere. This has stimulated European 
residents in China to collect more material, and the 
fine collections which are now being rapidly poured 
in upon us will, if they do not overwhelm us 
by their very magnitude, go a long way in 
supplying data for a tentative discussion of the 
relations of the Chinese flora to that of the 
rest of Asia. I do not doubt that this will in 
turn explain a good deal that is anomalous in the 
distribution of plants in India. The work of the 
committee has been practically limited to Central 
and Bastern China. From the west, in Yunnan, 
the French botanists have received even more sur- 
prising collections, and these supplement our own 
work in the most fortunate manner. I have only to 
add for Asia Boissier’s Flora Orientalis, which prac- 
tically includes the Mediterranean basin. But I 
must not omit the invaluable report of Brigade- 
Surgeon Aitchison on the collections made by him 
during the Afghan Delimitation Expedition. This 
has given an important insight into the vegetation 
of a region which had never previously been ade- 
quately examined. Nor must I forget the recent 
publication of the masterly report by Professor 
Bayley-Balfour on the plants collected by himself 
and Schweinfurth in Socotra, an island with which 
the ancient Egyptians traded, but the singularly 
anomalous flora of which was almost wholly unknown 
up to our time. The flora of Africa has been at 
present but imperfectly worked up, but the materials 
have been so far discussed as to afford a tolerably 
correct theory of its relations. The harvest from 
Mr. Johnston’s expedition to Kilima-Njaro was not 
as rich as might haye been hoped. Still it was 
sufficient to confirm the conclusions at which Sir 
Joseph Hooker had arriyed, on very slender data, 
as to the relations of the high-level vegetation of 
Africa generally. The flora of Madagascar, investi- 
gated by Mr. Baker, is perhaps at the moment the 
most interesting problem which Africa presents to 
the botanists. The flora as a whole presents a large 
proportion of endemic genera and species, pointing 
to isolation from a very ancient date. The tropical 
element is, however, closely allied to that of Tropical 
Africa and of the Mascerene Islands, and there is a 
small infusion of Asiatic types which do not extend 
to Africa. The high-level flora, on the other hand, 
exhibits an even closer affinity with the temperate 
flora, the ruins of which are scattered over the 
mountainous regions of Central Africa, and which 


survives in its greatest concentration at the Cape. 
The American botanists at Harvard are still syste- 
matically carrying on the work of Torrey and Gray 
in the elaboration of the flora of Northern 
America. The Russians are, on their part, con- 
tinually adding to our knowledge of the flora of 
Northern and Central Asia. The whole flora of 
the north temperate zone can only be regarded sub- 
stantially as one. The identity diminishes south- 
wards, and increases in the case of the arctic and 
alpine regions. A collection of plants brought us 
from high levels in Corea by Mr. James might, as 
regards a large proportion of the species, have been 
gathered on one of our own Scotch hills. We owe 
fo the munificence of two English men of science 
the organisation of an extensive examination of the 
flora and fauna of Central America and the publica- 
tion of the results. I am happy to say that the 
botanical portion, which has been elaborated at Kew, 
is all but finished. In South America I must con- 
tent myself with referring to the great Mora Brasi- 
liensis, commenced by Martius half a century ago, 
and still slowly progressing under the editorship of 
Professor Urban at Berlin. The travels of Mr. 
Ball in South America have led him to the detec- 
tion of some very interesting problems. The enor- 
mous pluvial denudation of the ancient portions of 
the continent has led to the gradual blending of the 
flora of different levels with sufficient slowness to 
permit of adaptive changes in the process. The 
tropical flora of Brazil, therefore, presents an admix- 
ture of modified temperate types, which gives to the 
whole a peculiar character not met with to the same 
degree in the tropics of the whole world. On the 
other hand, the comparatively recent elevation of 
the southern portion of the continent accounts, in 
Mr. Ball’s eyes, for the singular poverty of its flora, 
which we may regard indeed as still in progress of 
development. 

“The botany of the Challenger Expedition which 
was also elaborated at Kew, brought for the first 
time into one view all the available facts as to the 
floras of the older oceanic islands. To this was 
added a discussion of the origin of the more recent 
floras of the islands of the Western Pacific, based — 
upon material carefully collected by Professor 
Mosely and supplemented by the notes and specimens 
accumulated with much judgment by Dr. Guppy. 
For the first time we were enabled to get some idea 
how a tropical island was furnished with plants, and 
to discriminate the littoral element due to the action 
of oceanic currents from the interior forest, almost 
wholly due to frugivorous birds. The recent exami- 
nation of Christmas Island bythe English Admiralty 
has shown the process of island flora-making in 
another stage. The plants collected by Mr. Lister 
prove, as might be expected, to be closely allied to 
those of Java. But the effect of isolation has begun 
to tell; and I learn from my colleague, Professor 
Oliver, that the plants from Christmas Island cannot 
be for the most part exactly matched with their con- 
geners from Jaya, but yet do not differ sufficiently 
to be specifically distinguished. We have here, 
therefore, it appears to me, a manifest case of 
nascent species. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


“The central problem of systematic botany is to per- 
fect a natural classification. Such aclassification, to be 
perfect, must be the ultimate generalisation of every 
scrap of knowledge which we can bring to bear upon 
the study of plant affinity. In the higher plants ex- 
perience has shown that we can obtain results which 
are sufficiently accurate for the present, without 
carrying our structural analysis very far. Yet even 
here, the correct relations of the gymnosperms would 
never have been ascertained without patient and 
minute microscopic study of the reproductive pro- 
cesses. Upon these, indeed, the correct classification 
of the vascular cryptogams wholly depends, and 
generally, as we descend in the scale, external mor- 
phology becomes more and more insecure as a guide, 
and a thorough knowledge of the minute structure 
and life history of each organism becomes indis- 
pensable to anything like a correct determination of 
its taxonomic position. The marvellous theory of 
the true nature of lichens would never have been 
ascertained by the ordinary methods of examination 
which were held to be sufficient by lichenologists. 
The final form of every natural classification— 
for I have no doubt that the general principles I have 
laid down are equally true in the field of zoology 
—must be to approximate to the order of descent. 
For the theory of descent became an irresistible 
induction as soon as the idea of a natural classifica-. 


tion had been firmly grasped. This leads me to 
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touch on the great theory which we owe to Mr. 
Darwin. That theory, I need hardly say, was not 
merely a theory of descent. This had suggested 
itself to naturalists in the way I have indicated 
long before. What Mr. Darwin did was to show 
how by perfectly natural causes the separation of 
living organisms into races which at once resemble 
and yet differ from one another so profoundly came 
about. Heredity explains the resemblance; Mr. 
Darwin’s great discovery was that variation worked 
upon by nataral selection explained the difference. 
That explanation seems to me to gather strength 
every day, and to continually reveal itself as a more 
and more efficient solvent of the problems which 
present themselyes to the student of natural 
history. At the same time I am far from claiming 
for it the authority of a scientific creed, or even 
the degree of certainty which is possessed by some 
of the laws of astronomy. I only affirm that as a 
theory it has proved itself a potent and invaluable 
instrument of research.” 


(To be continued.) 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


—_+——_. 


CATTLEYA KRAMERIANA x, hyd. nat. nov. 


Ir this is not showy, it is decidedly lovely, not- 
withstanding its rather narrow, pale rose-coloured 
“sepals and petals, the sepals having a thickened 
green apex. It is the lip that is so beautiful. 
The side laciniz are semi-oblong, half-heart-shaped 
at the base and apex, with a rose-coloured border, 
and the remainder, excepting the discoidal area, of 
the lightest purple. Mid-lacinia semi-oblong, emar- 
ginate, toothed, wavy, with two discoidal areas 
of the deepest mauve-purple. The remaining part 
is white. There are five rough central keels, the 
outer ones with exsilient triangles, five to seven in 
number. All these keels and triangles have a certain 
hue of brick-red. Column very strong, trigonous, 
curved, with a three-lobed anther-bed. Mid-lobe 
pistillar, side lobes with two or three teeth, all deep 
purple. Broken purple lines on the sides of the column, 
seven in front under the fovea, partly elevated in 
keels at the base, whose anterior surface is sulphur- 
coloured. Anther white. Pollinaria four, regularly 
Cattleyoid. Ihave a two-flowered peduncle with a 
rather thin withered sheath. 

Mr. Franz Kramer, the leading gardener of Herr 
Ricker-Jenisch, at Kleinflottbek, imported it from 
Brazil as a hybrid between Cattleya intermedia 
and Forbesii. I have been kindly favoured with a 
stem that is more than a foot in length, the upper 
part nearly halfan inch in diameter. There the longer 
superior joints are furrowed with bluntribs. The three 
very coriaceous leaves are minutely crenulate at the 
reflexed margin, 6 inches long by 2} wide. The plant 
resembles a very tall specimen of Cattleya inter- 
media. The flower resembles the flowers of both 
species. It is a great satisfaction to dedicate this 
lovely plant to Mr. Franz Kramer, the persevering 
and successful head gardener of the park and gar- 
dens of Kleinflottbek, which earned their reputation 
by the work of Herr Senator Jenisch and his head- 
gardener, Mr. Kramer, sen. H. G. Rehb. ify 


Maspevariia punctata, Rolfe, n. sp. 


This is an interesting novelty, which has been 
flowering in the Kew collection for the past few weeks, 
and which belongs to that small group in which the 
lip and lateral sepals are uppermost, and the odd 
sepal inferior. It is more nearly allied to M. swertiz- 
folia, Rchb. f., than to any other, having a descend- 
ing peduncle and a succession of flowers, but only 
one developed at once. The present species, how- 
ever, has decidedly larger flowers, which bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the head of a bison, 
owing to the shape and curvature of the lateral 
sepals; also a quite different colour. The ground 
colour of most of the flower is a light or semi- 
translucent greenish tint, but heavily spotted with 
dark purple-brown, these sports being almost or 
quite suffustg, towards the base of the flower. The 
lateral sepals, however, are markedly different, the 


ground colour here being opace yellow-ochre, 
inclining slightly towards greenish, and densely 
covered with minute dusky spots. These are far 
smaller and far more numerous than those on the 
rest of the flower, besides being quite different in 
colour, and impart to the flower a very distinct 
character. 

The plant was presented to Kew in the early part 
of the present year by Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, 
of York, though I do not know the precise locality 
from whence it was obtained, and can only surmise 
that it came from the Andes of, or near, New 
Grenada. It grows in a dense tuft, about 4 inches 
high. The leaves are lanceolate, acute, 7—9 lines 
broad, light green, narrowing into a petiole about 
linch long. Peduncle slender, descending, about 
24 inches long. Odd sepal ovate, strongly concave, 
three-keeled, the central one being very prominent, 
tail about ¢ inch long, and about equalling the limb. 
Lateral sepals connate, 3 lines, strongly decurving 
for about 5 lines, then abruptly terminating in 
slender tails about 14 lines long. At the point of 
divergence of the lateral sepals is a very distinct 
narrow groove dividing the two; here they measure 
about 2} lines across, and at the place where they 
suddenly narrow into the tails, about 1 line. Petals 
2—24 lines long, oblique, narrowed below, acute 
above, with a pair of nerves somewhat keeled out- 
side ; yellow above, spotted, or almost suffused with 
dark purple below. Lip as in the section generally. 
Column slender, narrowly winged above, tridenticu- 
late, deep purple-brown, green at extreme apex. 
Pollen masses two, as in genus. FR. A. Rolfe. 


NURSERY NOTES. 


—— 
ORCHIDS AT MR. CYPHER’S. 


Quire recently I had an opportunity of taking 
notes of some of the plants growing in Mr. Cypher’s 
nurseries at Cheltenham, which may, perhaps, 
interest some at least of your many readers. To be 
enabled to see growing many fine plants in such 
unwonted vigour as I saw them is not an unpleasant 
thing; indeed, the opportunity of taking a walk 
through this far-famed plant growing establishment 
is of more than passing interest to me in itself, inas- 
much as I am able to remember the spot as a green 
field, and have watched its continuous development 
to the present time. 

When -first it became a nursery a long straight 
drive ran through it, having borders for specimens on 
either side of Roses, Conifers, and shrubs, together 
with some good old-fashioned perennials. All this, 
however, has departed, but not dispensed with, and 
plant-houses of all descriptions occupy their place. 
The Roses and other things are taken across the 
road to a plot of valuable land of several acres, 
where they receive greater attention thanever. But 
this has little to do with Orchids, it may be said ; 
and yet it has a good deal, for the advent of the 
Orchids was actually the occasion of turning out 
the other plants, and now the Orchids are an im- 
portant feature of the nursery. It is a sight worth 
seeing to look into the Cattleya-house alone, and in- 
spect the fine specimens of this and that rarity which 
one is not wont to seein such perfection. The early 
part of September is perhaps not the gayest time for 
Lelias and Cattleyas, but still it afforded ample 
opportunity for speculation on the rich harvest of 
bloom which will speedily follow. Lelia anceps was 
already showing in numbers, and many fine forms of 
Cattleya Gaskelliana were in bloom. In one pot 
were two very distinct forms, clearly the result of 
natural hybridisation. Mr. Cypher informed me 
that they were potted as received, and it was evident 
by the manner in which they had grown together 
that they had shared each other’s company from the 
first ; the one is very light, and the other very deeply 
coloured, the latter being a decided acquisition, con- 
sequently they are destined at some time to be 
parted. Odontoglossum grande, always a favourite, 
was in flower in several houses, 


= . 


The nursery is famous for Dendrobes, and among 
the more conspicuous plants at the present season 
may be mentioned D. Jamesoni, the continuous 
flowering D. Dearei, whose pure white flowers are re- 
markable for their durability ; D. Ainsworthii makes 
remarkable progress here, and the stout, solid, 
short-jointed growths form good proof of 
proper methods of culture. Mr. Cypher has been 
very fortunate in raising a stock of this hybrid from 
division of the old pseudobulbs, which he cut into 
lengths containing a couple of joints, and planted in 
shallow pans of sphagnum moss, sharp sand, fine 
charcoal or small crocks, and a little peat. For 
some time the cuttings are kept moderately cool and 
are only watered occasionally, and when the joints 
exhibit signs of activity a warmer temperature and 
more moisture are accorded them. Established plants 
delight in a position near the glass, with plenty of 
heat and moisture while in full growth; the fragrant 
flowers of this are always welcome in winter time, 
A fresh importation of Dendrobium McCarthiz, 
made direct from India last winter, has made a good 
start, and numerous new growths 18 or 20 inches 
long have been made. D. Wardianum showed a 
great number of growths, some being upwards of 
3 feet in length. Masdevallias and Lycastes are also 
in large numbers. Among the former M. Harryana 
was conspicuous by reason of its richly coloured 
flowers. 

The latter group will make a fine display at a 
later date. Among other Orchids in flower were 
Cypripedium Lawrenceanum and C, Parishii, Odon- 
toglossum Roezlii, Epidendrum prismatocarpum, 
Mormodes luxatum eburneum, and many more. 
These, however, are but a few of what may be seen 
in house after house filled with choice things. 
Besides Orchids there is a grand collection of Heaths 
and hard-wooded subjects. J. 


Lerruces at READING. 


Whilst Lettuces were this cold season a drug 
in the market, and of late often absolutely un- 
saleable at any price, it has been somewhat 
remarkable that complaints of early “ bolting off ~ to 
seed have been common; and, though usually 
esteemed a cool- weather plant, yet it is pos- 
sible that so much coolness of temperature and 
soil promoted this rapid bolting. It is by no 
means improbable also that in some cases seed 
is saved from stocks which bolt readily, hence 
the hereditary taint; but there are stocks so 
good that they cannot be induced to bolt so 
soon as may be desirable—in fact, some cannot be 
induced to seed in this country freely from the 
earliest of spring-sown plants, and those who grow 
Lettuces for cutting only, and not for seed produc- 
tion, find the long-standing strains to be of great 
value. 

When recently I was permitted to inspect the 
extensive trial-grounds of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
specially noticeable were the Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces, and I must say that several of the strains 
at Reading were very good, the Cabbage Let- 
tuces especially showing remarkable dimensions, 
although on ordinary field soil, and at the same 
time they were as solid and firm as they possibly 
could be. Of the Cos forms, a huge one, and 
a very solid-hearting, handsome one, is the 
Reading Mammoth White. Those familiar with 
Ivery’s Nonsuch, know that it long enjoyed 
the reputation of being the tallest and finest of all 
the Cos Lettuces, very distinct in form and leafage, 
but rarely standing long, and as seldom producing a 
solid heart. The Mammoth looks as if it were the 
product ofa cross between the Nonsuch and a fine form 
of Paris White. It is tall, handsome, massive, 
solid-hearted, and stands well. Without exception 
it is the finest of all show Lettuces. The Superb 
White Cos is a grand stock of the Paris White, but 
having hearts so rounded, solid, and- massive, that 
anyone might almost sit upon them without breaking 
them. This stands for weeks before bolting to seed. 
Sutton’s Whiteheart is well named, as having huge 
solid white hearts set in a few deep-green leaves, and 
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is also a splendid summer Lettuce, and Sutton’s 
Winter White, which has proved quite hardy in 
the trial grounds, should make a first-rate variety for 
autumn planting, standing in a seedbed for 
spring planting. 

Turning to Cabbage Lettuces, so tempting looking 
and so sweet and crisp, the little Commodore must 
stand out as invaluable for close planting on warm 
borders, and for the earliest use. All the Year 
Round had soon bolted, whilst the little Commodore 
was still as hard asanut. Sutton’s Standwell, fitly 
tamed, is a very large, solid, white-hearted form, big 
as skittle-balls and almost as firm. A brown-tinted 
form is named Brown Standwell, and was even larger 
than the preceding, and as solid. Sutton’s Favourite, 
a perfect giant amongst Cabbage Lettuces, resembles 
a white Savoy Cabbage in being curly, yet so very 
firm and solid; whilst even larger seemed to be 
Sutton’s Giant, purple-tinted, and a grand solid- 
hearted variety. 

These are but a few selections out of a large trial, 
and illustrate the care and enterprise of high-class 
seedsmen tend to the production of high-class 
vegetables. A. D. 


Crematis at HuntIncpon. 


If one desired to gain anything like an accurate 
idea of the extent to which the Clematis is grown in 
the present day, it might be realised by consulting 
those in the trade who grow largely to supply their 
brother nurserymen. It appears that certain of the 
trade make a leading specialty of the Clematis, and 

‘by propagating a selection of varieties in large 
quantities they are able to supply others in the trade 
as cheaply at least as they could propagate for them- 
selves on a limited scale. One of the firms who 
produce Clematis to a large extent is that of Messrs. 
Wood & Ingram, of Huntingdon. 

It is probably pretty widely known that Clematis 
are propagated by grafting upon the roots of some 
favourite stock, and that this is done mainly in 
spring. It is work requiring careful manipulation, 
and also suitable propagating-houses, so that the 
process may go on rapidly. As to the most suitable 
stocks for grafting, that is to some extent a matter 
upon which the trade is apt to maintain a reserve. 
One firm which grows largely uses two stocks, and it 
seems some care is necessary, for the Clematis is 
subject to a disease that it is supposed originates in 
the stock, and great discrimination is therefore 
necessary to select these clean and healthy. 

Our lists of Clematis are now somewhat extensive 
—even if they are confined to what may be termed 
popular leading varieties. Messrs. Wood & Ingram’s 
list comprises some sixty varieties, and of these 
about twenty may be said to be in the largest 
demand, and a few popular varieties, such as Jack- 
manni, have to be produced in extra quantities. Of 
Jackmanni, Messrs. Wood & Ingram have this 
season propagated some 5000 plants. 

A list of Clematis, which has no classification into 
sections is at best a bewildering document. Unless 
one is pretty familiar with the varieties, who is to 
tell which are the spring bloomers that flower on the 
old wood ofthe previous year, and which the summer- 
blooming types which bloom upon the summer shoots 
of the same year? The sixty or so varieties grown 
by Messrs. Wood & Ingram can be divided 
into five distinct sections—the lanuginosa, the Jack- 
manni, the florida, the patens, and the viticella, 
The lanuginosa group has gained in number in recent 
years by the addition of many fine varieties. 
They flower upon the wood of the current 
year, and the successional summer growths 
should be trained in so as to secure the later 
crops of blossoms, the habit in the race being to 
throw out a sprinkling of flowers at intervals till 
the frosts come to arrest further growth. When 
they have to cover a limited space or are employed as 
pyramids the plants should be annually pruned down 
to about 3 feet from the ground, so that the 
base may not become naked by being devoid of 
foliage. Of this section the best varieties are :—Alba 
magna, white; Blue Gem, pale blue; Enchantress, 
double, white flushed with rose; Fairy Queen, pale 


flesh, with pink bar; Henryi, creamy-white, said to 
be a very hardy variety ; Imperatrice Eugénie, white ; 
Lady Caroline Nevill, French-white, with mauve 
bars ; Lady Rosamond, silvery-grey ; lanuginosa and 
its varieties, candida and nivea ; Lawsoniana, rosy- 
purple—a very vigorous grower; Lord Nevill, bright 
blue; Louis van Houtte, bluish-purple; Madame 
van Houtte, white; Mdlle. Torriana, bright rose; 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, lavender, tipped with purple; 
Mrs. Hope, satiny-mauve; Princess of Wales, deep 
bluish-mauye; purpurea elegans, deep violet-purple ; 
Robert Hanbury, bluish-lilac; Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
bluish ground, with plum-red bar; Symeana, delicate 
lavender-blue; The President, purple, suffused with 
claret; Venus Victrix, delicate lavender—a double 
variety; William Kennett, deep lavender; and 
Willisoni, shaded pale lavender. 

For general usefulness, hardihood, floriferousness, 
and great decorative effect, the Jackmanni section 
of the Clematis is the most valuable, for the plants 
in the late summer and autumn months literally 
become masses of blossoms successively and con- 
tinuously renewed. They should be pruned back 
hard in early spring, as well-established plants 
throw out large numbers of strong leading shoots 
that bloom with marvellous freedom. The leading 
varieties, and the most useful of this section are :— 
ascotensis, azure-blue; Beauty of Worcester, a 
variety that bears both double and single flowers, 
the colour a very pleasing bluish-violet, a fine and 
distinct new variety ; Gipsy Queen, rich bright dark 
velvetty-purple—late flowering; Jackmanni, Jack- 
manni alba, and Jackmanni superba, the flowers of 
the latter large and very fine in form; Madame 
Grange, crimson-violet, tinted with red—a fine and 
distinct variety; President Grévy, bluish-purple ; 
Star of India, reddish-plum ; Victoria, deep reddish- 
mauye; and velutina, dark purple. 

The florida section, the forerunner being a 
Japanese species, is a much smaller group, but 
one which contains only summer bloomers, flower- 
ing from the old or ripened wood; it is therefore 
obvious that if the plants were pruned back as 
recommended in the case of the lanuginosa and 
Jackmanni types, they would not flower, and there- 
fore what is required in the way of pruning is, that 
the decayed wood be simply thinned out, the ripened 
shoots made the previous summer being left for flower- 
ing. The varieties forming this section are well 
adapted for planting against conservatory walls, or 
in corridors, and if on walls it should be where their 
blooms are sheltered from late spring frosts, which 
occasionally injure them. The leading varieties are 
—Belle of Woking, silvery-grey, double; Candidis- 
sima flore-pleno, white; Countess of Lovelace, 
bluish-lilac, double; Duchess of Edinburgh, white, 
double; Fortunée, white, double; John Gould 
Veitch, lavender-blue, double; Lucie Lemoine, 
white, double; Mr. George Jackman, satiny-white ; 
and Proteus, purplish-rose, large and double. 

The patens section is represented by a much larger 
number of varieties, and, like the florida type, flowers 
from the old or ripened wood, and generally rather 
earlier in the year, hence they are known as spring 
bloomers. The most popular varieties appear to be 
Albert Victor, deep lavender; Duke of Edinburgh, 
deep violet-purple; Lord MLondesborough, deep 
mauve; Miss Bateman, white; Miss Crawshay, 
Solferino-pink, a very distinct and pleasing variety ; 
Mr. S. C. Baker, French-white with claret bars; 
Sophia, mauve; and Standishii, violet-blue. 

Lastly comes the viticella section, and they are also 
summer and autumn bloomers, flowering succession- 
ally, in profuse masses, on summer shoots, but not so 
continuously as in the case of the Jackmanni type. 
Of this there are a few fine varieties, such as Rarl 
of Beaconsfield, rich royal purple; Lady Bovill, 
greyish blue; and viticella rubra grandiflora, bright 
claret-red, small-flowered, but very distinct. 

Respecting the culture of the Clematis, it can be 
said if is a very accommodating plant, growing in 
any good garden soil provided it is enriched. A 
soddened soil is unsuitable, and that in which the 
plants are growing should be so open as to allow of 


water freely passing away. Chalk or lime mixed 
with a rich light loam, is found to suit the Clematis 
well. A good mulching of short manure should be 
given in spring, and this lightly forked in in autumn. 
Cow-dung on light, and leaf-mould on heavier soils 
can be used with great advantage. 

A list of twenty fine varieties of the Clematis will 
be found in the following :—Alba magna (L.), Beauty 
of Worcester (J.), Belle of Woking (F.), Countess of 
Lovelace (F.), Duchess of Edinburgh (F.), Enchant- 
ress (L.), Fairy Queen (L.), Gipsy Queen (J-) 
Henryi (L.), Jackmanni superba (J.), lanuginosa 
(L.), Lawsoniana (L.), Lord Nevill (L.), Madame 
Grange (J.), Mrs. George Jackman (P.), Princess of 
Wales (L.), purpurea elegans (L.), Symeana (L.), 
Venus Victrix (L.), and William Kennett (L.) The 
letter placed after each name denotes the xection to 
which each variety belongs. 2. D. 


CHIRONIA PEDUNCULARIS. 


Tue Chironias are pretty greenhouse plants, easy 
to cultivate, free flowering, and they last in flower 
several months. They are rarely met with in gar- 
dens nowadays, having disappeared along with 
numerous hard-wooded greenhouse plants with which 
they used to be commonly cultivated. C.peduncularis - 
(fig. 42) is one of the best of them. It was cultivated 
in England manv years agounder the name of Hxacum, 
to which it bears a close resemblance. It is a native 
of the Cape, where the genus is abundantly repre- 
sented, especially near the sea. The species under 
notice was found by me in abundance on marshy 
ground, within reach of sea-spray near the port of 
Bast London. A few pods of seed were found and 
brought to Kew in the spring of last year, where the 
plants have this year been much admired. Several 
examples were exhibited in the spring at one of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings, and these 
same plantsremained long inbloom. They are about 
2 feet high, freely branched, the leaves bright green, 
and the flowers a soft rosy-purple. This species is 
well worth growing for the conservatory and cold 
green-house. It seeds very freely. W.W. 


GENTIANA ACAULIS AND ITS 
ALLIES. 


Unvzr this name may be included several culti- 
vated forms which haye been classed and adopted 
as species by certain botanists. As this confusion may 
give rise to difficulties (especially among amateurs who 
may desire to cultivate them), it will not be super- 
fluous to pass them in review. 

Those who botanise in our mountains are struck by 
the difference seen in the leaves and flowers of 
different plants of the acaulis section. My friend, 
Mr. Scott Wilson, with whom I botanised on the 
slopes of Fully, remarked this to me, and said, how 
greatly the plants around us differed from G. acaulis 
as grown in his father’s garden at Weybridge. 
As [had already read the note by Mr. Perier, of La 
Battue, on the same subject (Bulletin de Association 
pour la Protection des Plantes, No. 2), I decided to 
work out the matter. Mr. Perier procured some seed 
for me, and I collected some myself, and was easily 
convinced that marked differences do exist. 

There is evidently one variety of G. acaulis which, 
having been cultivated for so long a time in English 
and Dutch gardens, has become modified and accli- 
matised ; this is what is called in English gardens 
the ‘“Gentianella.” This plant produces offsets 
freely; its foliage is more shining, and is harder 
than in the type. It is really a garden species, 
without any exact natural counterpart of the Alps, 
for the most part difficult to cultivate when trans- 
planted from the mountains to the plains. In 
order to introduce them into gardens recourse 
must be had to acclimatisation by seed, which are 
easily procured, but are of slow germination. Ihave 
given particulars as to the method of raising them 
from seed in former numbers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 
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The different forms of the acaulis group are con- 
sidered to be species, and consequently the old 
original type of acaulis only exists in an historical 
sense. These forms are maintained in the garden 
here by propagation and by seeds. 

Gentiana alpina of the fields, &c., must be excluded 
from these notes, as I have never been able to obtain 
seeds of the true form. It is more rare than it is 
generally thought to be, but I hope to discover it 
this autumn and collect seeds. 

The species I have grown from seed are Gentiana 
Clusii, G. angustifolia, and G. Kochiana. 


erect, of an azure-blue colour with five bright green 
spots in the throat. It is the most beautiful species, 
and also the most easy to cultivate. A sowing made 
in 1886 produced flowers last spring, whereas with 
other species three or four years elapse before flower- 
ing. G. angustifolia is a native of the limestone 
mountains of the La Grande Chartreuse region be- 
tween Chambery and Grenoble, and consequently re- 
quires a limestone soil. 

G., Kochiana has large, very broad leaves, of a moss- 
green colour, which spread out on the soil. It is the 
most curious Gentian, and its foliage is the richest, 


Fic, 42,—cHIRONIA PEDUNCULARIS: GREENHOUSE PLANT: FLOWERS PURPLE. 


G. Clusii is a relatively scarce species, a native of 
the Jura chain and of the limestone Alps (altitude 
1500—2000 metres = 5000 to 6000 feet). The 
leaves are shining, thick, leathery, lanceolate, and 
very pointed. The teeth of the calyx are separated 
by an acute sinus (interspace). The flower is ofa 
beautiful deep blue colour, and has no green mark- 
ings in the interior. This species lives and flowers 
well in our garden here, but makes few runners, and 
takes a long time to increase the size of the tuft. It 
does not flower again in autumn. 

G. angustifolia is truly the most beautiful species of 
the genus. It has oblong, sometimes very elongated 
leaves, straight and narrowed towards the base. The 
divisions of the calyx are abruptly acuminated and 
contracted towards the base. The flower is large, 


c 
HNO 


(SEE P. 324.) 


but its violet-blue flowers are not so beautiful as 
some others. There are five dark green spots in 
the throat. It is essentially a native of the Valais, 
and occurs in all pasturages between 2500 and 3000 
metres elevation. It shuns lime, and belongs to 
the granitic flora. It is acclimatised here, but does 
not flower well. : 

G. alpina is one of the prettiest and most interest- 
ing species, but, unfortunately, it is rare and of diffi- 
cult cultivation, The foliage is glaucous, and forms 
an incurved imbricated rosette, whence springs one 
little flower of an azure-blue colour. Its habitat is 
at once that of G. acaulis and of G. verna. It pro- 
duces runners freely. G. alpina is only found on 
primitive rocks at anelevation of 2500—3000 metres, 
‘and is only to be seen on the Alps. 


A fifth form of G. acaulis has been found in the 
mountains of Bosnia, and is described by Dr. Giinther 
Ritter von Beck in the Flora of Bosnia (Abhandlung 
des K. K. Natur. Hofmuseums in Wien). 

Of all these species it is very certain that G. angus- 
tifolia is the best to cultivate, being the prettiest, 
and the one most easily grown (excepting the 
English Gentianella). It frequently flowers again 
in the autumn, and is covered with its fine bell- 
shaped flowers in the spring, and does not suffer from 
our relatively dry atmosphere. H. Correvon, Jardin 
Alpin @ Acclimatation a Genéve, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 


(Continued from p. 208.) 


Bovusstncautt.—When once this kind of investiga- 
tion was fairly “set going ”a number of experimenters 
in different countries took the subject up. By 
the time Boussingault — who had studied chem- 
istry at a mining school—was led, through his 
marriage with a sister of M. le Bel, to take up 
“agricultural chemistry,” there was also a large 
amount of information in the shape of papers com- 
municated to learned societies and journals. On his 
brother-in-law’s estate at Bechelbronn (in Alsace) 
he commenced a series of analyses of plant com- 
position. One of his earliest inquiries was on the 
amount of nitrogen present in forage plants, and on 
the results he obtained he published a paper in 
1836.* The following year he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, and took in hand the question, 
whether plants obtain their nitrogen from the air? 
On this he published, in 1838.t With the numerous 
analyses made at this period by many chemists of 
the composition of plants, and the chemical consti- 
tution of vegetable acids, we are at present but little 
concerned. 

PayeEn. : 

It should be noticed, however, that in 1836 and 
1837 Payen wrote papers on starch (amidon) in 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique,t and made 
careful analyses of starch obtained from different 
plants. Chemistry in its application to the Arts 
and to manufactures and to pharmacy, went steadily 
on, and the philosophic explanations of chemical 
actions was the subject of frequent thought by 
philosophic minds. It is, however, only in so far 
as their “ principles” bear on the present subject that 
they need here be referred to. 

Alongside of the ever widening attention to 
analyses and to the physics of chemistry a new branch 
of research, which has proved of such fascinating 
interest to many, was springing into existence. 

Here it is necessary to look back somewhat in 
time from the date of Boussingault’s paper just men- 
tioned. 

Priestley had, as far back as 1779, written :—“I 
have been so happy as by accident to have hit upon 
a method of restoring air which has been injured 
by the burning of candles, and to have discovered at 
least one of the restoratives for this purpose—it is 
vegetation.” [A plate showing his simple method 
of observation is given with his paper.] 


Incennousz, SENEBIER. 


But it was Ingenhousz, of Breda, then living in 
London, who at the same time (1779) first clearly 
defined the relation of the plant to the atmosphere, 
and showed that the absorption of the carbonic acid 
by the plant was dependent on the influence of the 
light of the sun, and not of the heat. Senébier, of 
Geneva, also in 1779 took the subject up, and in 1782 
gave his first important paper. 

In 1792 he published in the Journal de Physique 
his memoir “On the great probability that carbonic 
acid gas is decomposed by plants in the process of vege- 
tation.” Continuing his researches, he in 1802 pub- 


* Ann. de Chimie et Physique, vol. 1xiii., p. 225. 
7 Ib., vol. lxvii., p. 5. } Zo., vols. xi. and Ixv, 
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lished at Geneva his Physico-Chemical Memoirs “On 
the Influence of Solar Light in the Three Kingdoms 
of Nature, especially the Vegetable.” Inthisheshowed 
that carbonic acid was essential to the production of 
oxygen by sunlight. He also gave results of the 
examination of the action of different rays on ger- 
minating plants, and said he found that the size and 
extent to which the leaves grew was proportional to 
the intensity of illumination; that red rays had 
more effect than violet or blue; and that the green 
of leaves depended on the quality of the ray. Two 
years later he gave the results obtained by having 


separated out the green colouring matter of leaves - 


(chlorophyll—xAwpis, green; P¥%AAov, leaf) by solu- 
tion in spirits of wine, and examined the action of 
light on this tincture. He examined it also in ether 
and essential oils. He further examined the action 
of light on the coloration of fruit and flowers. Here 
was a new line of research opened up, which, how- 
ever, lay dormant for about forty years, though when 
resumed it led to important results, and is now actively 
pursued with the aid of delicate apparatus of recent 
construction. 
De Saussure. 

Following the more strictly chemical side of Sené- 
bier’s work, Nicolas de Saussure_(son of the famous 
“alpine” H. B. de Saussure) took up, among his 
many investigations, the question of quantities of 
oxygen, carbonic acid, &c., involved in such changes 
as Senébier had demonstrated. He introduced new 
methods * for determining the amount of oxygen 
present in gaseous mixtures. He clearly proved that 
plants put to grow in an atmosphere freed from car- 
bonic acid do not increase the amount of their 
carbon. He found they cannot decompose carbonic 
oxide. Here was established clearly the fact that 
the source of carbon in plants is the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. How they obtain it, the conditions 
under which they obtain it, and what particular 
parts of the plants are concerned in the process, 
remained for investigation at a future period. 

The actual ‘composition of plants, roots, seeds, 
fruits, juices, and of vegetable products used as foods, 
drugs, and in arts and manufactures, was being 
actively prosecuted, and this was being done by many 
chemists in many lands, 

Meanwhile the explanation of chemical changes, 
and of the constitution of compounds that chemists 
obtained from many sources and examined, was re- 
ceiving attention from deeply-thinking minds. The 
composition of an immensely greater number of 
compounds than De Morveau and Lavoisier were 
acquainted with when their “system ” and “ nomen- 
clature ” (mentioned above) was devised, had become 
known. Their proposed definition, for example, of 
an “acid” was found to be too narrow. To the 
word “radical,” which combines with an “acid” to 
form a “salt,” if was found needful to extend a 
wider meaning, as there were found so many “ com- 
pound radicals.” t 2 

One most important piece of work, celebrated from 
the discussions it raised, especially with Berzelius, 
was that by Liebig and Wohler on the radical of 
benzoic acid. They showed that it contained a 
yadical (C, H,O) common also to oil of bittter 
Almonds and other compounds.t To this they gave 
the name Benzo-yl. Here was introduced into 


* He used sulphide of potassium and phosphorus as agents 
in analysis. 

7 Much of the work that Lavoisier and his friends did in 
classification and nomenclature cannot even now be overlooked 
without the chance of missing the meaning of words we still 
use, such as ‘‘acid,” ‘‘salt,” ‘‘ base or radical.” For the son 
of a cultivator, on the modern side of his school, here is a holi- 
day amusement. ‘‘Le mot acide sera le nom générique; 
chaque acide sera ensuite différencié dans la language comme 
il est dans la nature par le nom de sa base 01 de son radical.” 
This is on p. 58 of vol. i. of the four volume edition mentioned. 
The context will supply the explanations. A sister or cousin 
who carried off a French prize last half may perhaps help. How 
plants obtain their carbon was worked out while carbon dioxide 
was still known by Lavoisier’s name ‘‘’acide carbonique,” and 
oxygen was called ‘‘l’air eminement respirable,” ‘‘l’air pur,” 
or ‘‘Vair vital.” So, historically, the question of nomenclature 
is not altogether unimportant. 

t Untersuchungen ther das radikal der Benzoinsiure. 
Pharm, vol. iii., 1832, p. 249, 


Ann. 


chemical nomenclature the termination yl, now so 
much employed. At the top of p. 262 they say they 
take the termination from ‘vAy—matter. [The Ger- 
mans equally use their own word “stoff,” our “ stuff,” 
as in wasserstoff (hydrogen), &c., but not for radicals. | 
Following this kind of nomenclature we have hydr- 
ox-yl (HO), Meth-yl, Eth-yl, &c.* : 
The recognition of organic radicals was a very im- 
portant step. While it gradually led to a change in 
nomenclature to the puzzle of those who did not closely 
follow chemical work, it opened up fresh subjects 
for enquiry. For a long time it was debated whether 
organic compounds obey the same laws as inorganic. 
No one now doubts that they do, but it is fully 
recognised they are far more complicated. W. S. 12, 
(To be continued.) 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CYCNOCHES CHLOROCHILON. 


A igure of this Orchid appeared in the last 
volume of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, at p. 145, show- 
ing a plant with an erect spike of two flowers, this 
being, so far as I have seen, about the usual number. 
A plant is now flowering at Kew which shows the 
variable character of the species—a character, how- 
ever, common to the whole genus. It bears two 
pendent spikes of flowers, one with eleven and the 
other with eight; the flowers are much smaller than 
those in the above quoted figure. The sepals and 
petals are yellowish-green; the lip is creamy-white, 
with a dark olive-green blotch in the centre ; and the 
column is about 1 inch long, with an inflated apex, 
where the pollen masses are inserted. The stem- 
like pseudobulbs are 12 inches high, with lanceolate, 
plaited leaves from 6 to 12 inches long. W. B. 


BULBOPHYLLUM UMBELLATUM. 


As none of the popular works on Orchids make 
any mention of this species, it is probably but little 
known under cultivation. It is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, where it is said to have flowered 
at Kew in 1846; it has now appeared again, and 
proves to be an extremely pretty little Orchid—cer- 
tainly not to be beaten by any other Bulbophyllum. 
The flowers are produced in a verticil at the top of 
a slender scape 6 inches high, each flower being 
about three-quarters of an inch across. The lower 
sepals are pale yellow, spotted with reddish-purple, 
and have the margins recurved ; the upper sepal and 
the two petals (which are about one-third the size) 
are of a brighter yellow, thickly dotted with crimson 
spots. The purple lip is small, and is articulated in the 
manner characteristic of the genus. The species is 
a native of Northern India, and therefore requires 
cool-house treatment. It thrives well potted in 
peat-fibre and sphagnum. 


CaraseTum RussELLIANUM. 


No doubt the time will arrive when Catasetums 
will be amongst the most popular of Orchids, for 
the interest of Orchid cultivators is happily no longer 
restricted to those subjects which have merely bright 
colour to commend them. Certainly no genus of 
Orchids shows the marvellous structure and arrange- 
ments to secure fertilisation by insect agency in a 
clearer or better fashion than do Catasetums. The 
power certain kinds have of swiftly ejecting the 
pollen masses, when either of the horns attached to 
the column are touched, is in itself one of the most 
interesting phenomena in the floral world. Neither 
are they destitute of beauty; few Orchids, indeed, 


* Jn floriculture ‘‘fancy names” are used which have no 
meaning. It may. te well to mention that names used by 
chemists have a definite meaning which refers to the composi- 
tion of the compound uamed. 

Lothar Mayer has said, ‘‘chemical symbols and formula 
which a few years ago received such prominence, are now 
regarded with indifference, since what was formerly expressed 
symbolically and indistinctly, or even without proof or clear- 
ness, by their aid can now be expressed in clear words with 
fixed meaning.” But query? Do all chemists conform to this 
fixed meaning ? 


produce a finer effect than C. Bungerothii, a recent 
introduction with large beautiful white flowers. It has 
been well figured and frequently mentioned in these 
columns. C. Russellianum is one of the older but 
still desirable species, haying been introduced from 
Guatemala in 1838. It has pendent spikes of from 
twelve to eighteen flowers, produced from the base 
of the ovate pseudobulbs. The flowers are 3 inches 
across the sepals, these and the petals being pale 
green marked with lines of a deeper shade; the lip 
is similar in colour, and is slipper-shaped and some- 
what inflated; at the sides and front the margin 
projects forward and is fringed. A plant with thirteen 
flowers is blooming now at Kew. Like the other 
species it enjoys abundance of warmth, moisture 
and especially light during the growing period, and 
a prolonged period of rest afterwards. W. B. 


Carrieya Loppicesu, Lindl. 


This, the first Cattleya ever introduced into 
European gardens, is a fine autumn flowering plant, 
and may just now be seen in perfection in various 
collections. It was originally received from Rio de 
Janeiro by the Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, early 
in the present century, and may be found figured in 
their Botanical Cabinet, t. 337, under the name of 
Epidendrum yiolaceum, Lindley founded the genus 
Cattleya, on C. labiata, about the year 1822, at which 
time he added Epidendrum violaceum as a second 
species, under the name Cattleya Loddigesii. It is 
a rather widely diffused plant, and, according to the 
Messrs. Veitch, is spread over Southern Brazil from 
the Organ Mountains to the Rio de la Plata, from 
the Atlantic Ocean almost to the River Uruguay, 
growing in a great variety of situations, sometimes 
on trees, sometimes on bare rocks, both in shade and 
in full exposure to all weathers—circumstances which 
more or less influence the habit of the plant, and the 
size and colour of the flowers. No special treatment 
is required for its successful cultivation beyond that 
necessary for other ordinary species of the genus. 
Rh. A. Re. 

CaTrLeEYA AUREA MARMORATA. 

There is now in the gardens of Lord Roths- 
child at Tring Park a most remarkable and 
exqttisitely beautiful Cattleya of the C. Dow- 
jana aurea class, which came in an importa- 
tion received by Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder 
& Co., Park Road, Clapham. It appears to be a 
natural hybrid between C. aurea and C. gigas, and 
those who know the superb C. Hardyana can picture 
this fine form by imagining a flower intermediate 
between it and C. aurea. The variety mar- 
morata has large flowers, the ground colour 
of the sepals being yellow, the sepals slightly, 
and the beautifully crimped petals heavily, 
marbled with dark rose colour. The finely-expanded 
labellum is violet-crimson on the front portion, and 
golden-yellow veined with purple on the basal half. 
The whole lip has a purple margin. In point of 
beauty and fragrance it is equal to the best Cattleya ; 
and Mr. Hill is hopeful that similar forms will ap- 
pear among the other plants received from the same 
importer. Cattleyas are well grown by Mr. Hill, 
and these newcomers could not get into better hands. 
When in an article on large-flowered Cattleyas in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. 404, September 29, 1883, 
I predicted the coming of these intermediate forms 
between C, aurea and C. gigas, the present magni- 
ficent variety is just the plant I had in my mind. 
James O'Brien. 


Cypripepium Mirravanum, Lindenia, t. 146. 


Leaves oblong, green, with dark spots, peduncles 
rufous, hairy ; flowers 4} inches across, upper sepal 
broadly ovate, acute, white, with numerous purple 
stripes ; petals linear oblong, red-violet, with tufts 
of dark hairs on the edge; lip reddish-brown, 
shining. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EXHIBITION AT BAR- 
NET.—An exhibition of the above on a large scale 
is being organised by Mr. John Munro, formerly of 
Potter’s Bar, to take place at New Barnet at the end 
of September or the beginning of October. A great 
deal of local support is being promised, and a 
schedule of prizes will shortly be issued. 
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CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


WALLFLOWERS. 


Or the plants raised from seed—sown in boxes 
placed in heat, and the seedlings subsequently 
pricked out, 6 inches apart, on a few inches of good 
soil, placed above a thin layer of short dung, resting 
on a hard soil or cinder bottom, in a sunny aspect— 
some of the bushiest should now be lifted with nice 
balls of soil, and be potted into 6-inch pots. After 
watering them, stand on a bed of coal-ashes, cover 
with a frame, and shade from sunshine until the 
roots have pushed into the fresh soil, when free 
ventilation must be afforded them, watering when 
necessary, and giving weak liquid manure two or 
three times a week after the plants are well rooted. 
A portion of the Wallflower plants thus grown 
should be put into a greenhouse, or, better still, a 
pit, about the end of November, where a temperature 
of from 40° to 50° is maintained, and where the 
plants can have a position near to the glass. The 
presence of this familiar and deliciously-scented 
harbinger of spring in the dwelling or conservatory 
in mid-winter is always appreciated. Belvoir Castle, 
of a soft yellow colour, and Harbinger, a dark brown 
one, are desirable varieties. 


VIOLETS. 


No time should be lost in lifting Violet plants 
which were planted out in the spring, and planting 
them with suitable balls at 12 inches apart, in 
frames from which frost can be kept out. The 
leaves should be but a few inches from the glass, 
and the roots before planting shortened back a little 
—those protruding through the balls of earth—before 
planting, and the soil should be made firm in plant- 
ing. The runners must also be pinched back to 
the crowns, and afterwards be kept persistently 
pinched off during the next six months to favour the 
production of blooms. After planting, water the 
bed to settle the soil, and shade from sunshine for a 
few days. 


» RIcHARDIA ZTHIOPICA. 


These should now be lifted with a mass of soil 
and roots in proportion to the size of the pot into 
which it is intended to pot them, using a mixture of 
four parts of good loam and one of leaf-mould and 
short dung. The pots should be well crocked, and 
the soil worked in amongst the roots. <A large pro- 
portion of my plants are potted into 12-inch and 
9-inch pots, the remainder being put in 7-inch and 
6-inch pots, for arranging on the side stages of con- 
servatory and various other puposes. After potting 
stand the plants under a south wall, or where they 
will not sustain injury from a few degrees of frost 
and where they can be shaded from sunshine until 
the roots have pushed into the fresh soil, when full 
exposure is best for them. The plants, when placed 
in position, should be watered to settie the soil about 
the roots, and in due time they should receive copious 
supplies of tepid liquid manure, to enable them to 
develope large flower-spathes. The plants should 
be housed before they are likely to get injured by 
frost ; it will not be safe to subject them to more 
than 38°, 


Evratroriums, Bovvyarpras, AND SALVIAS. 


Where these are grown in the open ground they 
should be taken up now and potted, employing a 
compost of three parts of fibry loam and one of 
leaf-soil, with a sprinkling of sharp sand added, 
afterwards putting the plants in a pit, where 
they can be kept close and shaded for a few days, 
until re-established, when full exposure is best. 
After the Bouvardias have got well established they 
should have a minimum temperature of from 55° to 
60°, according as the weather is cold or mild, with a 
proportionately high day temperature—say, from 70° 
to 75°. Should aphis put in an appearance on the 
plants, fumigate a couple of evenings in succession 
with tobacco-paper, following this with a liberal use 
of soft-water and the syringe, and free ventilation 


for a few days, weather permitting. The Eupatoriums 
and Salvias should be put into the greenhouse, or 
anywhere out of the reach of frost, where they can 
have abundance of light and air for the time being. 
H, W. Ward. 

CrocosMA AUREA. 


This is a useful plant to grow either for the green- 
house or for cutting purposes, as it affords a shade of 
colour seldom met with in anything else, and the 
lightness of its tall spikes and flowers makes it an 
admirable flower for vases. When required for the 
last-named purpose, it is best to grow it outdoors, 
for though not quite hardy, it is sufficiently so to 
stand in certain situations, the most suitable being in 
a border under asunny wall, where, with only slight 
protection during winter the bulbs will escape injury, 
and come up very strong in the spring. To help to 
ensure this, it isa good plan to drain before planting, 
and to prepare the soil, as the Tritonia, as it is 
generally called, will not bear excessive wet when at 
rest, and likes a free sandy loam, in which it sends 
out its creeping roots, and it then spreads with great 
freedom. 

When grown in pots the bulbs should be potted 
in 6 or 8-inch pots, and placed from six to nine in a 
pot, covering them to a depth of 2 inches. The 
pots may be stood in a cold frame and left till the 
leaves show, when water should be afforded in 
gradually increasing quantity, and at the end of May, 
or before, they may be plunged in the open ground 
and there left till they began to show bloom. 
Treated in this way they are not subject to red- 
spider, as is the case when grown under glass, and 
which soon spoils the foliage. J. S. 


RvDBECKIAS. 


There are several varieties of these, but there is 
only one of high merit, and that is R. Newmanni, 
which deserves a place in any collection of herbaceous 
plants, as not only is it exceedingly showy when it 
blooms, but it comes into flower late, and will stand 
any amount of rain or bad weather without look- 
ing any the worse. The habit of R. Newmanni 
is dwart and spreading, and the plant has large 
rough leaves, the flower-stems being branching, and 
rising to a height of from 1 to 2 feet, and these are 
terminated by large bright yellow blooms, with a 
conspicuous black cone or disc in the centre. The 
readiest way to propagate this Rudbeckia is by 
division, and this may be effected late in the 
autumn or spring, at either of which seasons the 
plant may be cut through with a sharp spade, and 
the side portions taken away and replanted at once. 
Like most herbaceous subjects it is fond of good soil 
and plenty of depth, but plants of it will be found 
to do very well under adverse conditions, as it is 
tenacious of life, and only suffers where it cannot get 
the requisite moisture. J. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


— 


CONIFERS. 


From the plantations at Ochtertyre, near Crieff, 
Mr. Croucher sends us a hamper of branches of 
Conifers, showing their yigorous growth and suit- 
ability for the climate of Perthshire. Among them 
are unusually fine specimens of Abies (Picea of 
gardens) cephalonica with foliage of great size and 
substance and of pale green color. The young cones 
are of an exquisite light-brown colour shot with pink. 
In the South this tree is often spring-tender ; perhaps 
in the North it does not start into growth so soon, 
and hence escapes injury ; at any rate, the specimens 
from Ochtertyre seem to indicate that the tree would 
not only be ornamental but valuable for timber. 

Abies grandis is remarkable for the very rich deep 
black-green of its foliage, and for its greenish-brown 
cones. 

The Douglas Fir is represented by two forms, the 
one known as Stairii and another of similar character, 
but which is even more remarkable in the pale 
yellowish tinge of the foliage than Stairii. 


Abies Lowii, alias Parsonsiana, &c., is sent to show 
the great difference between it and the true A. con- 
color, which latter has long leaves, equal in length, 
alike in colour on both surfaces, stouter branches, 
larger buds, and other characteristics pointed out to 
us and recorded in these columns by Mr. Barron. 
These differences in extreme cases are sufficient to 
warrant a distinct name, but in looking through 
seed-beds or nursery rows we have always found so 
many intermediate forms as to be puzzled to give a 
name to any particular specimen. 

Picea Engelmanni is represented by some finely- 
grown shoots of a pale fawn colour, the slender 
blueish leaves all appressed, and (when stroked the 
right way) soft to the touch. The light-brown buds 
are ovoid-conic, and not resinous. Inthe South this 
tree grows slowly, and seems tender, while its near 
ally, P. pungens, (often called Parryana or commu- 
tata) is much more robust. The green form is very 
handsome, but the blue form, pungens glauca (alias 
Parryana glauca) is decidedly the most beautiful of 
its race, and keeps its colour throughout the year. 

Picea excelsa aurea, like the form called fine- 
donensis, is remarkable for the very deep orange 
colour of the two or three-year-old shoots, the shoots 
of the year being of a pale fawn colour-deepening in 
time into the rich colour just mentioned. 

P. ajanensis is sent under the name Alcockiana, 
seeds of the two having been originally inadvertently 
gathered or mixed under the same name. What is 
now recognised as ajanensis, is a flat-leaved Spruce 
with the young shoots fawn coloured, those of the two 
and three years pale orange; the leaves are appressed, 
and more or less parallel with the branches on the 
upper surface speading beneath. In this species the 
upper leaf-surface is silvery white, the lower deep 
green. The female cones in spring are erect, of a 
lovely tint of carmine. As they ripen they lose their 
brilliant colour, and occupy the ends of the branches, 
either standing out horizontally, or being more or 
less deflected. This is one of the most beautiful 
Conifers in cultivation, and the rapidity and vigour 
of its growth, as shown in the specimen before us, 
seem to indicate it as of great value for timber also. 

P. Menziesii is a better known tree of similar 
character, but with more spreading, 4-sided sharply- 
pointed leaves, the cones more slender, and its scales 
more gradually pointed and concave at the back. 

Tsuga Mertensiana, alias Albertiana, is remark- 
able for its very graceful pendulous branches, with 
silvery leayes and small cones like Hops. 


THE SEED TRADE. 


Tae Foreren Grass and Cxover Crops.— 
Advices from Darmstadt, the head-quarters of 
German Grass and Clover seed growing, state that 
the crops are later this year than for many years 
past, the retarding season having been felt as much 
there as in our own country. Heavy and uninter- 
rupted rains have caused the delay; in the early 
part of the season and up to the middle of June 
there was a great lack of moisture, and the drought 
prevented development. The season has proved 
quite the reverse of last year, when the spring was 
very wet, followed by a summer of distressing 
drought. 

The earlier crops are somewhat inferior in quan- 
tity and quality to those of last year, the grain 
lighter in weight and lacking colour. Careful 
cleaning has improved the samples, and they are 
scarcely less inferior to the best produce of former 
seasons. 

The crop of Dactylis glomerata (Rough Cocksfoot- 
grass) is a short one; the quality of American seed 
bad, that of New Zealand in every respect superior 
to last season’s, as wellas larger. The earliest ship- 
ments are decidedly good; later ones are said to be 
certain to be lighter and inferior in quality. The 
crop of Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow Foxtail- 
grass) amounts to about the same quantity as last 
year; the seeds will be heavier, and show good 
growing qualities. From some districts poor samples 
have come, and it is advised that the lighter seeds 
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be avoided, especially as the bulks have at times a 
better and more attractive appearance than the 
heavy samples. Of Festuca pratensis (Meadow 
Fescue-grass) the quantities harvested this season 
are reported to be much below those formerly brought 
to market, and this applies to home-grown as well 
as to the American seeds. In both countries the 
low prices which ruled did not pay the growers, in 
cousequence the greater part of the seed growing 
districts have been ploughed up to substitute other 
produce. The crops of Festuca ovina (Sheep's 
Fescue) and F. duriuscula (Tall Sheep’s Fescue), 
are decidedly smaller than usual; while the quantity 
of F. ovina tenuifolia (Narrow-leaved Fescue) har- 
yested is so very small that the ordinary English de- 
mand alone cannot nearly be supplied. F. elatior 
“(Tall Fescue) has been harvested in Germany in 
small quantities, but the quality is very good; the 
value is to some extent discounted from the fact 
that the New Zealand crops are heavier than hereto- 
fore, but the seeds are wanting in quality, and 
appear to be much affected with ergot—a disease to 
which Rye is subject, but which is not at all uncom- 
mon among other grasses. The quotations for this 
grass are lower than heretofore, and a large demand 
is anticipated. 

Poa pratensis (Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass) has 
been harvested in good condition and in fair quan- 
ties, so there will be no lack of suitable seed. P. 
nemoralis (Wood Meadow-grass) is, on the other 
hand, again very scarce; and desirable, true and un- 
mixed samples are seldom to be met with. P. 
trivialis (Rough-stalked Meadow-grass) will be about 
the same as last year, and fine true seed can be 
offered at reasonable prices. The demand for this 
grass is increasing yearly. 

Of Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet Vernal- 
grass) the crop of true genuine seeds will be of the 
same limited quantity as last year. 

Cynosurus cristatus (Crested Dogstail-grass) will 
be about the same yield as last year, but the seed 
will be lighter in weight and darker in colour. 

Phleum pratense (Timothy-grass) will be a good 
yield. 

Clover seeds have sustained serious damage by the 
heavy rains, but Minette White and Alsike Clovers 
have suffered most. What little has been harvested 
is of poor colour; and a good sample is scarcely to 
be met with. It is yet too early to form a 
definite opinion as to the yields of Lucerne and red 
Clover seeds; but, in consequence of the incessant 
rains the plants show great rankness of vegetation, 
without, however, apparent formation of flowers. So 
it is feared a bad harvest of these will have to be re- 
corded also. 


OPUNTIA FRUITS. 


Oovr illustration shows an example of independ- 
ence and self-containedness not very rare among 
plants, and especially among Cactaceex. The 
illustration (fig. 43) is taken from a specimen 
exhibited by Mr. D. Morris before the Scientific 
Committee in the course of the summer, and shows 
how, from a fruit containing seeds in the interior, 
roots were produced below, and young shoots from 
the upper part after the fall of the corolla and 
stamens. One single joint or internode in this case 
thus suffices to form an entire plant equipped at all 
points. The following extract from Masters’ Vege- 
table Teratology may be of interest in this con- 
nection :— 


“The fruits of Opuntia Salmiana, O. fragilis, O. 
monacantha, and ofsomespeciesof Echinocactus, have 
been observed to form small fruit-like branches around 
their summits. M. Napoléon Doumet describes the 
fruit as ripening as usual, but as being destitute of 
seeds in the interior [seeds were abundant in 
Mr. Morris’s specimen]; after a little while the 
fruit begins to wither, and then a circle of small 
buds, like those of the stem, may be seen at the top of 
the fruit, each bud springing from the axil of a little 
tuft of wool and spines found on the fruit. These 
little buds elongate into long shoots, produce flowers 
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the following year, which flowers exhibit the same 
peculiarity. Gasparini and Tenore are said to have 
recorded the same fact as long since as 1832. The 
specimen from which the figure was taken produced 
its fruits in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and is now 
preserved in the museum of that establishment. The 
adventitious growth in three cases appears to arise 
from the tufts of spines, which, it has been suggested, 
are the homologues of the sepals. There can, how- 


FIG, 43.—FRUIT OF OPUNTIA CUT OPEN (SEE TEXT). 


ever, be little doubt the outer and lower portion of 
the fruit of Opuntia and its allies is a dilatation of 
the flower-stalk.” 


TRADE NOTIGE., 


——+ 

Mr. Grorcz Bonp has been appointed Manager 

to the nursery and seed business at the Calne 
Nurseries, Wilts, in succession to Mr, R. Brown. 


NOVELTIES. 


Tue following new introductions appear in the 
Catalogue of L/Horticulture Internationale of 
Brussels :— 


ACALYPHA TRIUMPHANS.—Stove foliage plant. 

AGLAONEMA NEBULOsuM, N. E. Brown.—Stove 
foliage plant, Aroid. 

Atocasta Gicas.—Stove Aroid. 

Anocasts Linpent,—A New Guinea Aroid, with 
handsome foliage, having ivory-colored petioles and 
yellowish veins. 

Axocasia Luctant X.—A cross between A. Thi- 
bautiana and A. Putzeyi. 

ALOCASIA MARGARIT#.—Stove Aroid, with fine 


foliage. 

Atocasi1A VILLENEUVEI.—Stove Aroid, with fine 
foliage. 

BULso0PHYLLUM GRANDIFLoRuUM. -— Extraordinary 
Orchid. 


Cotocasra DEvANsAyANA.—Stove Aroid, fine foliage. 

Crinum Massaranum.—A Tropical African species, 
with white flowers striped with crimson. 

DENDROBIUM STREBLOCERAS, VAR. Rosstana.-—Differs 
from the type in its white flowers. 

DIANTHERA BULLATA.—Acanthaceous stove plant, 
with fine foliage. 

GaLEANDBA D’EscraGNoLLEANA.— Brazilian Orchid, 
segments yellow, lip yellow, spotted with rose. 

KENTIA ELEGANTISSIMA.—Hlegant stove Palm. 

Lazista aALATA.—Ornamental stove shrub. 

Lazists Pornorna.— Ornamental stove shrub, 
allied to Ardisia. 

Opvontoctossum BoppmrTianumM.—Segments yel- 
low, spotted with brown; lip white, spotted with 
purple. 

Paruinia LInDENIANA.—Stove Orchid. 

PHRYNIUM VARIEGATUM.—Stove foliage plant. 

PIPER RUBRO-VENOSUM.—Stove climber; leaves 
green, marked beneath with rose-coloured nerves. 

Ropricurs1a Buncrrorau.—Stove Orchid. 

Scurzocasta Recnrert.—A Siamese Aroid, with 
ornamental foliage. 


SHRUBLAND PARK. 
[Sze SuprremenTAry SuHEnrr.] 


Sir Grorce Broxe Mippreron was a man of 
note, who had done good service to his country, a 
man who well earned the respect and confidence he 
won, but it is questionable whether, to the mind of 
the ordinary gardener, Shrubland is not more inti- 
mately associated with the names of Donald Beaton 
and T. Blair than with that of the former proprietor of 
this noble estate. And this is not the only paradox 
about Shrubland. In a county not particularly 
renowned for picturesque beauty, Shrubland offers 
views of hill and dale, wood and water, which of their 
kind, cannot be surpassed anywhere. The park is 
extensive, the Spruces and Scotch Firs effective. 
The mansion is a noble structure, reconstructed by 
Sir Charles Barry, and the differences in level de- 
mand the introduction of terraces and steps which 
add great dignity to the mansion. What those 
terraces were twenty years ago is detailed at 
great length in our volumes for 1867 and 
1868. At that time they formed one of the 
finest examples of architectural gardening to 
be found in the country. Looking through the 
record if seems as though the style of gardening 
then adopted, appropriate as it was in kind, was 
overdone in degree, and this has led to its abandon- 
ment or modification. How it looks now, when a 
different but hardly so appropriate a system is 
adopted, we are not in a position to state, our visit 
having been paid in spring. The two views we now 
give show what a fine feature a long, well-propor- 
tioned, straight grass walk may become edged by 
lofty Arbor-vite and Cedars, which give the neces- 
sary variation in outline, while the contrast between 
the sombre Yews and the unfettered flowing festoons 
of the Roses is delightful. It forms no part of our 
purpose to attempt to describe Shrubland—deserip- 
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tions of lovely landscapes are seldom lovely them- season, and which are not yet in their flowering pots, addition of charred garden rubbish, brickbats 


selves, and rarely convey any idea to those who 
have not seen them. The gardens, too, have 
been shorn of much of their former magnificence, 
but the exquisite landscape views remain, and it 
would be a great oversight to omit mention, even in 
ever so cursory a notice, of the grandest Sweet 
Chestnuts to be seen in the country—such boles ! 
such a world of knots and cracks! such spiral fur- 
rows ploughed in their bark! What the age of these 
veterans may be wecannotsay. A thousand years is 
attributed to them, but only vaguely. Probably they 
are some few centuries short of the assigned age ; but, 
in any case, on looking at these noble survivors of 
bygone ages, the thought that Chestnut-wood might, 
after all, have been used for building purposes in 
England in those days, would arise, and so the glory 
of the trees became associated in one’s mind with 
.the marvels of architectural beauty and with the 
records of history in a manner as suggestive as it 
was interesting. One of these giants measures 46 
feet in circumference at the base. 


One of the finest modern developments of Shrub- 
land is the planting both sides of a ravine with 
hardy Bamboos intermixed with Dracsnas, Cannas, 
Maize, Funkias, and other bold and graceful plants. 
This bids fair to form one of the most beautiful features 
of the place, and owing to its situation possesses that 
highest form of beauty—beauty of appropriateness. 
Shrubland is also one of those places that has a some- 
what out-of-the-way interest —an interest that would 
not be felt but by a naturalist, for here it was that a 
Barrington Peach produced on one branch a Peach 
and a Nectarine: a “sport,” says the gardener—a 
dissolution of partnership, a separation of heretofore 
mixed elements, says the botanist. But how? 
Why? Why was the phenomenon not repeated ? 
If one lived as long as those Chestnuts, time would 
not suffice for the explanation of the mysteries of 
vegetable life! 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE, 


—__ + 


CycLaMEN persicum.—In raising plants of C. 
persicum and its varieties, to bloom within fifteen 
months from the time of sowing, the best practice is 
to sow the seed in the autumn, soon after it is ripe, 
in pans or boxes which have been well soaked in 
water and properly crocked, and filled with light 
loam and leaf-mould, or peat with sand in about 
equal proportions. Sow thinly, and fairly well cover 
them, gently pressing them into the soil; the pans 
should afterwards be very lightly watered, and stood 
or plunged in some moisture-holding material near 
the glass, in a temperature of about 60°, special care 
being taken to prevent the soil getting in the least 
dry, covering with a piece of glass; but they germi- 
nate more freely, if kept sufficiently moist, without 
such covering. As soon as the young plants have 
developed a true leaf, they should be pricked off into 
larger pans or boxes, still using a compost similar to 
that employed in the seed pan. Return them to 
the same temperature, but when they have made 
another leaf the temperature may be allowed 
to fall a few degrees, and when they have made 
a nice crown of leayes they should be potted off 
singly, using pots suited to the size of the plants. 
At this and subsequent pottings use a rougher turfy 
compost, one half of it being loam, with plenty of 
sharp sand, and if a little quantity of some prepared 
fertiliser be well incorporated the compost will 
be improved. The potting should be done firmly, 
leaving the crown of the corm level with the 
soil. From what has been said it will be evident 
that low-roofed structures are best suited for these 
plants; indeed, excellent results may be had with 
frames even in winter, provided they have sufficient 
hot-water piping to prevent the temperature falling 
below 45°, but with a low temperature considerable 
care must be exercised in watering and in maintain- 
ing the proper amount of atmospheric moisture. 
Should either be in excess damping-off will occur. 
When coming into flower a mild, airy atmosphere is 
indispensable to prevent spotting by damp. If the 
stock is got up annually from seed (which is prefer- 
able to keeping old plants) the first named tempera- 
ture must be maintained, otherwise little progress 
will be made. Any plants intended to flower this 


should be pushed on with all diligence. The Cycla- 
men is very subject to insect pests, and which, if 
they once obtain a footing, and measures are not 
speedily taken against them, quickly spoil the 
plants. As a preventive thorough syringing during 
growth is most advisable, and when that may 
not be done there is no more effective plan than to 
sponge and wash them in a weak solution of some 
kind of insecticide. Having recently experimented 
with insecticides I have obtained good results from 
the soluble paraffin prepared by the Agrl-Horticul- 
tural Co., of Glasgow, but others are equally good, 
especially tobacco-juice when of certain strength,— 
but this article varies considerably. If fumigation 
is resorted to it must be carefully done, as the leaves 
are easily injured. F. Ross, Pendell Court. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


—— or 


As the ingathering of Apples and Pears will soon 
begin the fruit-rooms should be put in good order at 
once, whitewashing the walls and ceilings and 
cleaning the shelves, but not using much water, as 
it will soak into the wood; and, unless the shelves 
can be thoroughly dried, their surface soon becomes 
covered with a white mould, which is very injurious 
to fruit, especially Apples. If water be used it 
should be during the summer season. It is always a 
good plan to have the fruit-room for Apples and 
that for Pears quite apart, for all that Apples 
require is merely to haye the frost kept from them, 
whereas Pears, generally speaking, require a room 
where a little artificial heat may be applied, so that 
the average temperature can be kept at about 45°. 
In these gardens there are two such rooms; that for 
Pears has a 3-inch flow and return hot-water pipe 
running through it, with a valve placed in an adjoin- 
ing shed, so that the heat can be regulated to a 
nicety ; the Apple-rovm is unheated: it occupies 
a northern position, and the walls are 9 inches thick. 
In addition to the ordinary entrance door we have 
another, which fits in tightly in the same frame, so 
that there is a space of 6 inches clear between the 
first and second door. By using this door, closing 
the yentilators, and putting a shutter over the 
window we are enabled to keep out frost, and the 
Apples keep in a sound and plump condition until 
the season is very far advanced, or Apples come 
again. When speaking of Pears requiring a warmer 
temperarure than Apples in which to ripen, I may 
mention the following few varieties that are really 
better flavoured when ripened in the cooler tempe- 
rature of the Apple-room, viz., Seckle, Maréchal de 
la Cour, Dana’s Hovey, Althorpe Crassane, and 
Beurré Hardy. Fine weather having now set in 
advantage should be taken of it to give all fruit 
quarters a good hoeing, and the weeds should be 
raked off, for they will take root again if left on the 
ground, All fruit trees on walls, as well as 
pyramid and bush trees, should be looked over for 
the last time, and the young growths stopped back 
closely to assist the fruiting spurs to plump up their 
buds. 4, Ward, Stoke Edith Park. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 


a 


Pracurs.—The wood on the earliest trees will now 
be well matured, and ready to drop; and a few Larch 
twigs may be drawn lightly up the shoots to detach 
any of the riper leaves, so as to allow of the sun 
having free play upon the shoots, If the sashes of a 
house have been removed, they should now be re- 
placed, but the fullest ventilation should be afforded, 
and the sashes closed only during heavy rain. In 
houses where the roof is not portable, attention must 
be given to watering the borders, even if the foliage 
is falling, as the roots are still active and the buds in 
need of nutriment. Now is the time to prevent bud 
dropping by keeping the borders in astate of medium 
moisture. Where the trees are old and have carried 
a full crop of fruit, an occasional application of liquid 
manure will prove very beneficial. Trees from which 
the fruit has recently been picked, should have all the 
superfluous shoots removed. The present is a good 
time to attend to the borders, if the trees are notina 
satisfactory condition. Hazel loam of good quality with 
an addition of old mortar rubbish will be found a suit- 
able soil for the successful cultivation of the Peach. 
Where the soil is of a tenacious nature a large 


broken to the size of pigeon eggs, together 
with the finer particles, and a liberal admixture 
of mortar rubbish will be requisite to keep the soil 
from running together. It may not be necessary to 
wholly lift the trees, but if the roots have made their 
way through the drainage, they must be brought to 
within a short distance of the surface. Trees in late 
houses will require some slight assistance of fire-heat 
to maintain a sufliciently buoyant atmosphere, and 
plenty of ventilation. Expose every fruit to the sun 
as much as possible; look sharply after blue-bottle 
flies and wasps, taking steps to trap or exclude them 
from the house. 

Figs—The earliest trees will now have mostly 
shed their leaves; they should, however, be fre- 
quently syringed, and have occasional applications 
of manure-water. Trees which are finishing their 
crops should be afforded a genial dry atmosphere, so 
that the proper flavour may be imparted to the fruits. 
The syringe must not be used so freely as formerly, 
and where the fruit is nearing maturity water should 
not touch it. Let the fruit be quite ripe before 
gathering ; they require at this season of the year 
a much longer time to finish than during the summer 
months. It is not too late to remove all sprayey 
growth from trees which have just finished their 
second crop, and if the trees are clean, the use of the 
syringe may be largely dispensed with, and a nice 
warm atmosphere maintained by fire-heat and sun- 
heat, with abundance of air, until the foliage falls 
naturally. Remove all fruits which are visible. 
Trees, walls, trellises, borders, and glass in the 
early house should now be thoroughly cleansed, and 
ae necessary painting done. W. M. Baillie. Luton 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Carrots.—Where soils are cold and wet, these 
roots should now be taken up and stored, any excess 
of moisture at this season causing them to split, 
especially if it occur after a period of fine weather. 
In sandy soils, such as the Carrot delights in, the 
short-rooted varieties may be pulled up by hand, but 
in others it is best to remove some of the soil away 
from them with a fork previous to doing so. The 
tops should be cut carefully so as not to injure the 
crown, and any soiladhering to them should be cleaned 
off; they will then be ready for storing. I find that 
the roots keep the freshest when they are put up in 
ridge-shaped heaps in any cool position outdoors. 
These should be about 3 feet wide at the base and 
2h feet high. The roots should be carefully handled 
so as not to bruise them, and packed in layers with 
the crowns outwards. Enough straw should then be 
drawn straight, and laid over the sides of the heap to 
prevent the soil from touching them, and bunches of 
straw fixed for ventilators along the top of the ridge 
about 4 feet apart. The sides should then be covered 
over with 6 inches in thickness of soil. In this way 
Carrots will keep good until late in the spring. 

Beet should be carefully lifted and stored in a 
manner similar to the Carrots before severe frost is 
expected, this being the most tender root the 
kitchen gardener has to deal with. Great care is 
required in storing this vegetable so as not to break 
or bruise the roots in any way; and the tops should 
not be cut but twisted off with the hand. 

Cauliflowers.—A piece of ground in a sheltered and 
warm position should now be prepared for planting 
these under hand-lights, by digging in a plentiful 
supply of manure, preferably that from the cowyard, 
and working the soil down well with the spade as the 
work proceeds. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hail, Stamford. 


GREEN PEAS.—The district round Maldon, in 
Essex, is famous for its green Peas, and a month 
back the Great Eastern was running three trains 
a day loaded with green Peas only. This summer 
the crop has been heavier than ever; and one single 
day, August 4, saw the biggest consignment on 
record, amounting to 578 tons, -all of which were 
safely delivered by 7 o'clock the following morning. 
It shows the extraordinary character of the present 
summer that the entire month of August last year 
only accounted for 16 tons, while August, 1884, and 
August, 1885, had only a total of 10 tons between 
them. Murray's Magazine, September. 
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under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying -less space 
than an entire column. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE OFFICE TELEGRAMS. 
NOTICE to Correspondents, Advertisers, Sub- 
seribers and others. The Registered Address 
for Foreign and Inland Telegrams is 
“GARDCHRON, LONDON.” 


NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS and OTHERS. 
Post-office Orders and Postal Orders should 
be made payable at the Post Office, 
No. 42, DRURY LANE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


1 


MEETINGS. 


Royal Horticultural Society : Fruit 


SIDES, and Floral Committees. 


SEPT. 25 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at 128, Fenchurch 
Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 


josie Plants, at The Hall, 
25 


MONDAY, SEPT. 24 


SEpr. 25 Dulwich, by Stevens. 
~~" “") Orchids in Flower, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 


TUESDAY, 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY, SEptT. 26< Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fenchurch 
”) Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 


( Orchids, Lilies, &c., at Stevens’ 
ooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
Greenhouse Plants, at the Bruns- 
wick Nursery, Tottenham, by 
Protheroe & Morris. 


i Imported Orchids, at Protheroe & 


THURSDAY, SeEpr. 27 


Morris’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fenchurch 
Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 


SATURDAY, SeEpr. 


Tue address delivered before the 
Biological Section of the British 
Association by the Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, will be read with interest 
by many classes of readers, As was befitting a 
botanist holding such a position, Mr. Dyrr 
alluded in his address to many departments of 
his subject. By so doing, he did much to en- 
lighten the general public, who look upon botany 
as an agreeablerecreation, barring the hard names! 
Mr. Dyer, at any rate, takes a juster and more 
comprehensive view of his subject, and dis- 
played it before his audience as forming one 
department of biology, and one which, while 
in no degree inferior to its sister science, 
zoology, forms the appropriate introduction 
to its study. Mr. DyEr’s address was compre- 
hensive, but it was long—we do not say too long, 
although its length forbids us from inserting 
more than a moiety, and compels us to leave out 
the portions relating to fermentation, not by any 
means as the least important, but as the part 
which, under existing circumstances, has the 
least direct interest to our readers. 

Mr. Dyzr did not wholly ignore horticulture, 
nor, considering the wide scope of his address 
and the limited time at his disposal, could he 
have consistently devoted much more space than 
he did to its claims as a part of biological science. 
We hope, however, the opportunity will come 
for the Director of Kew to stand forth, as he is 
so well fitted to do, and enforce upon the 
botanists and physiologists the supreme import- 
ance of horticulture as a branch of biological 
science, That the public should look on horti- 
culture simply as a means of supplying their 
requirements, wsthetic or material, is intelli- 


Botany and 
Horticulture. 


gible enough; that commercial men should 
regard it as a means of making money is equally 
legitimate. To their honour be it spoken, many 
of them do not regard this as their only object. 
Scientific botany would be very materially weak- 
ened by the abstention of the importers, the 
raisers, and the professional growers of plants, 
whether new or old. 

The importers furnish the means to the botanist 
of vastly increasing his knowledge of certain 
groups. Our knowledge of Orchids, for instance, 
without their aid, would not ’now be so very 
much greater than it was in the time of 
Linnazus. Whole districts would be even 
now botanically unknown were it not for the 
labours of the collectors sent out by our plant 
merchants. 

The raisers of new plants, those who de- 
velope existing materials into entirely new 
combinations, by hybridisation, or by cross- 
breeding, or even by selection only, contribute 
still more remarkably to biological science. 
They even create new types of structure. Look at 
the tuberous Begonias, for instance—a quarter 
of acentury ago no such thing existed, now they 
form a distinct type. It will be said that they do 
not exist in Nature — perhaps not, but in any 
case do they not afford an illustration of the way 
in which new types may have originated, or 
do originate, in Nature P—dothey not furnish a 
very plausible explanation of the way in which 
natural variations have been brought about? 
The Gentiana acaulis alluded to by M. Corrz- 
VON in a preceding column affords another 
illustration of a variety that is constant under 
many variations of soil and circumstance, 
which has been so for many years, but which 
has no exact counterpart in Nature. Consider 
also the “sports” with which the gardener 
has so much to do; the word is unfortunate, 
it is true, but its meaning is sufficiently well 
known. Do not these productions throw ma- 
terial light upon the nature and range of variation 
in plants P 

Look back to the interesting statement that 
Mr. Noxstz placed on record in our columns a 
week or two since as to the history and pecu- 
liarities of the white variety of JACKMAN’S 
Clematis, and see whether that does not illus- 
trate the cause of variation in a remarkable 
degree. Look, too, at the persistent efforts of 
the seedsmen and raisers to secure a new Pea, or 
a Strawberry, or what not, that shall be earlier 
or later, even but by a few days—which shall be 
suited to this, that, and the other climate and 
soil—and see how constant and continuous is the 
progress of modification they effect. We may 
smile sometimes at the eagerness with which 
a plant that flowers a day or two earlier than 
another is brought under notice and its qualities 
extolled; the change is sometimes almost imper- 
ceptible, and the advantage as infinitessimal; but 
look back a generation, or even ten years, and 
see then how much has been effected by the 
slow but constant accumulation of progressive 
modifications. If man can do so much in his 
brief span, what may not be done in Nature ? 
—what must not have been done in the countless 
ages that have rolled over our globe ? 

And from an opposite point of view, how much 
has been effected in the way of fixity by the 
labours of the gardener? We must not pursue 
the subject here, but we may urge that if the 
fixity of Egyptain plants, as illustrated in the 
tombs and mummy-cases of the Nile Valley, be 
adduced as an illustration of permanence of 
character, dependent on the existence of like 
conditions, surely, the labour of the gardener 
who, in a degree at least, secures a corresponding 


amount of fixity under far more unfavourable 
conditions, is worthy of recognition at the hands 
of the representatives of science. The great 
naturalist of our century—Darwin—did recog- 
nise our work. His works, his arguments, are, 
to a very large extent, based upon the obser- 
vations of the gardeners as recorded in the hor- 
ticultural Press. But the botanists, and especially 
the rising school, seem disposed to ignore the vast 
body of evidence collected for them by the gar- 
dener, and which it is their business to collate and 
render available. The British Association should 
offer a means of checking this one-sided 
specialism. 

And then take the grower: what chemist, 
what physicist but would rejoice if he could 
have the handling of so vast a mass of evi- 
dence as those that present themselves to the 
grower? Of course, in the garden, still less in 
the field, there cannot be the precision thatthere is 
in the laboratory. It is impossible to eliminate 
conflicting elements; it is not within our power 
to isolate plants as the chemist isolates the sub- 
stance he wishes to investigate; but nevertheless 
the gardener can do and does much to lift the 
plant out of the struggle for existence, and to 
study it as it grows apart from hostile or 
competing influences. 

The immense field for his studies compensates 
in some degree for the inevitable want of pre- 
cision. The plant grower, in fact, is every day 
of his life performing or watching experiments 
of the utmost importance as regards plant-life. 
One great advantage of this lies in the fact that, 
in prosecuting his business, he is engaged in no 
mere barren brain-twisting, but he is contri- 
buting materially to the solution of the 
problems of life and to the welfare of his 
fellows, while the keener his investigation, the 
greater the profit to himself; so that, both from 
the higher point of view of the advancement of 
science, and the more selfish standpoint of self- 
interest, the plant grower is doing excellent 
work. 

The inter-relations between vegetable physi- ~ 
ology and practical culture are indeed numerous 
and weighty beyond computation; and it is time,. 
and more than time, that the professors and 
representatives of horticulture should assert 
their claim for consideration, if not among the 
pure sciences, at least among those applied 
sciences which gave so distinguished a repre- 
sentative this year to the British Association in 
its President, Sir FrrepERICK BRAMWELL. 


Kew ‘‘ BULLETIN.”—The last published number 
(September) contains further details as to the 
fruit supplies of various colonies. Dominica is the 
nearest available fruit-producing island to the United 
States and Canada, and also to Great Britain. The 
geographical and climatal conditions of Dominica 
are, says Dr. Nicnors, admirably adapted to the 
culture of tropical and sub-tropical fruit. The total 
value of the fruit exported from Dominica between 
the years 1881 and 1887, inclusive, was over £46,000. 
Dr. Nicuots gives a list of fruits cultivated in the 
island in question, and other lists are given from 
Montserrat, St. Christopher, Nevis; the Virgin 
Islands and Bermuda. <A short notice is added on 
the indiarubber trade in Upper Burmah. The ca- 
outchoue, in this case, is furnished by Ficus elastica. 


“BENTHAM AND HOOKER.”—M. Doranp has 
rendered a public service, by compiling a full list of 
the genera of flowering plants with their synonyms, 
as published in Brenraam and Hooxer’s Genera 
Plantarum, and by incoporating the names of the genera. 
since published up to the end of the year 1887, and 
by making a few changes in order to satisfy the law of 
priority. The genera are arranged under the natural 
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orders, with indications of the number of species 
and their geographical distribution, and in large 
genera of the sections into which they are sub- 
divided. The appendix of genera of doubtful posi- 
tion occupies five pages—a small proportion as com- 
pared with other works. Lastly, a full alphabetical 
index is given, occupying no fewer than 213 pages— 
double column, small type. If this is creditable to 
the industry of the compiler, what must we say of 
the labours of the original authors, whose task 
occupied some quarter of a century? That a few 
errors should have crept into so vast a publication 
is, of course, inevitable. One such we may point 
out:—Scaphespermum, Mart., has no connection 
whatever with Scaphopetalum, Mast. (see p. 686), but 
it would take a very large number of similar errors to 
detract from the feeling of obligation which M. 
Duranp has laid upon all working botanists. The 
tabular summary works out thus :—Orders, 210; 
genera, 8417; species, (estimate) 100,220. It will 
be remembered that BenrHam and Hooker represent 
the synthetic school, Ifthe orders and genera were 
computed by the analytical or “splitter ~ school, 
orders and genera would be considerably increased, 
while the number of species would probably be 
doubled, 


HORTICULTURAL EXCURSIONS.—The projected 
excursion of Belgian horticulturists to the Channel 
Islands has been postponed till next year, on account 
of the bad weather. For similar reasons the excur- 
sion of the Horticultural Club had to be abandoned. 


VicTORIA PARK. — Nothwithstanding the un- 
fayourableness of the weather, this park is still look- 
ing bright with summer flowers. Pelargoniums, 
Violas, Verbenas, have been yery fine, but care is 
taken to plant only such varieties as are least affected 
by bad weather. Amongst the first-named may be 
mentioned Henry Jacoby and Bonfire. Viola Blue 
Boy is sometimes employed in combination with 
Flower of the Day Pelargonium, and whether the 
latter flowers or not, the effect is very nice. Mr. 
Greson affects much simplicity in planting his beds 
of flowering plants, and with very good results. Sel- 
dom has a bed more than four different kinds of 
plants, and the majority have fewer than that. Golden 
Feather, Echeveria secunda glauca, Mesembryanthe- 
mum cordifolium variegatum, Robert FishPelargonium 
retain their place as edging plants. A charmiug bed 
was composed of Fuchsia Golden Treasure, autumn- 
struck, and Coleus Verschaffeltii; but generally the 
plants of the latter species have grown badly. As 
pink-coloured zonal Pelargoniums Cleopatra and 
Mrs. Gibbons are the best this year. The carpet- 
beds in the scroll garden, which are prettily designed, 
look clean and bright, the wet weather apparently 
not having caused the plants to suffer much, but there 
is a suspicion of dulness of colour in the Alternan- 
theras. It may interest our readers to know that 
of Echeveria secunda glauca 45,000 are bedded out ; 
and of the pretty grey-leaved plant, Brachyphytum 
bracteosum, more than 2000. Sub-tropical plants 
of most kinds have made good growth, and are quite 
sightly. Lilium auratum is largely employed, mostly 
to give brightness to masses of dark shrubs, or to 
fill the prominent angles of beds, or to stand at the 
junctions of walks. The Hollies—a prominent 
feature in this park—bristle with robust shoots and 
foliage, but some of them sadly stand in need of 
more space to develope themselves ; and the turf is 
generally in capital trim. From what has been said 
it will appear that the inhabitants of the much 
decried Bethnal Green and Hackney districts have 
a beautiful and well decorated park in which to 
disport themselves every day of the week. 


‘‘CHAMBRE SYNDICALE” OF GHENT.—At the 
meeting held on the 10th inst. awards were made as 
follows :— 

First-class Certificates. —'To Cypripedium species 
(niveum and Stonei), and to C. Harrisianum super- 
bum, from MM. J. Vervaet & Co.; to Odonto- 
glossum grande superbum, from M. James Bray; 


to Dracena Norwoodiensis, from M, Desmet- 
Duyivier; to Maranta inconifera, from M. Alexis 
Dalliére; to Trichopilia species, from MM. Ver- 
vaet & Co.; and to new Coleus (seedlings of 1888) 
M. Paul Dutrie, Madame ©, van Geert, Mdlle. 
Rosa Rooses, Comte de Griinne, Etoile de Gand, 
Souvenir de Jersey, and Souvenir de Guernsey, from 
M. Edouard Pynaert. 

Commendations—To Cypripedium javanico-super- 
biens; and to Lilium auratum superbum, from M. 
Bernard Spae. And a Cultural Certificate to Adian- 
tum Weigandi, from M, Liévin Spae. 


IRIS RETICULATA.—Growers have been sadly 
plagued with a disease in the bulbs of this lovely 
spring-flowering Iris. At first fungi were supposed to 
be the culprits, but the bulbs have been repeatedly ex- 
examined at our request by the most competent myco- 
logists of all schools without definite result. A letter 
from Mr. Tuomson, of Ipswich, put us on the track 
of mites, such as those so injurious to Eucharis and 
other bulbs. Mr, Tuomson detected some of these 
creatures, and this induced us to consult the highest 
authority in this department of zoology, Mr. A. D. 
Micuarr, a member of the Scientific Committee. 
That gentleman, whose skill and knowledge of his 
subject is only rivalled by his willingness to oblige, 
sends us the following communication, which puts 
an end to the doubt as to the cause of the disease in 


question :— 


“T took an early opportunity of examining the 
bulbs, they had, however, become so dry that all life 
was extinct in them, except the Acari ; they had sur- 
vived in the deeper parts of the bulbs, and were 
numerous, and in all stages of development. They 
are our old friend, or rather enemy, the Rhizoglyphus, 
but not the same species as I foand on the Eucharis 
bulbs, &c.—that was R. Robini, this is R. Dujardini. 
I cannot of course say whether any of the other 
creatures mentioned by Mr. Thomson may be re- 
sponsible for part of the damage, but I think I may 
say pretty confidently that the Rhizoglyphus is suffi- 
cient to account for it without assistance. The 
typical species of that genus (of which this is one) 
are true bulb and tuber eating creatures, and in my 
opinion are the causers, not followers, of decay. They 
attack sound healthy bulbs and destroy them, some- 
times, when they are in sufficient numbers, by 
simply eating them up; at other times, when they 
are less numerous, either by eating essential parts of 
the bulb, or by making ‘large wounds, and thus ad- 
mitting water, fungus, &c. I should think the best 
way of preventing this evil would be, where possible, 
to dust the bulbs well with powdered sulphur before 
planting them, supposing that this would not injure 
the bulb, and I imagine it would not; sulphur mixed 
with soap and washed on is very good, but I do not 
know whether this might be injurious to the bulb— 
[probably not, used with care]. I fear that, for some 
years past, these Acari have been imported with 
foreign bulbs in great numbers, and that the injury 
caused by them is likely to increase instead of 
diminishing. I think it probable that either the 
Acari or their eggs are on the bulbs in most cases 
before they are planted. If one of your corre- 
spondents liked to send me a few bulbs before plant- 
ing, I would look them over and see if I could trace 
any Rhizoglyphus; if I could not they might be 
planted separately in some place where no other 
bulbs had been grown; it would be interesting and 
probably useful to see whether they were attacked 
by the disease. It is clear that infected bulbs would 
be likely to communicate the Acarus to sound bulbs, 
whether of the same kind or not, and the Acari 
would be likely to remain for some little time in the 
soil the bulbs had been grown in. Alberé Michael.” 


THE Cotp STORAGE OF FRUIT.—Mr. J. 
Waicur, of the Journal of Horticulture, reports as 
follows :—‘ At the last meeting of the committee, 
held on the 13th inst., Jonn Lex, Esq., presiding, 
examples previously placed in the chill room were 
examined. The temperature of this room ranges 
about 35°. Figs, quite ripe when placed in store on 


August 30, had kept surprisingly well; the dark 
coloured fruits appeared quite unaltered, but two of 
the lighter coloured were spoilt. Plums, stored at 
the same time, were as good as ever. Of a dozen 
outdoor Peaches, eight were in good condition, two 
fair, and two spoiled. Peaches and Nectarines grown 
under glass, from Messrs. Rivers & Sons, also Oullin’s 
Golden Gage, placed in store at the same time (the 
30th ult.) were in fine condition. Peaches from 
Messrs. Cuzat & Sons, stored on August 31, were 
in good condition, but a Melon put in with them was 
spoiled. Bradshaw Plums from Chiswick, placed in 
store at the same time, were unaltered, but Tomatos, 
except a few yellow fruits, were spoiled. This is 
the second failure with Tomatos, which do not appear 
to be able to endure the cold. Many of the Cher- 
ries—a bad sample, stored wet on August 8— 
were still sound, and it was thought that those which 
failed were crushed or injurcd at the outset. It is 
the opinion of the committee that for keeping pur- 
poses the fruit must be sound. Some of the Cherries 
(red) in the freezing-room (temperature 21°) were 
quite hard, others (black) were yielding to the touch 
but frozen inside. Some Cherries taken from the chill 
room a fortnight ago and steadily thawed were good 
and well flavoured the following day after a cool 
sojourn of twenty-three days, and there are doubt~ 
less others that have now been in the chamber forty 
days equally good. Can any northern friends oblige 
by posting a few Gooseberries and Currants to Mr. 
D. Tarierman, Cold Storage Co., Leadenhall Market, 
791, Gracechurch Street, London? They will be 
gladly accepted and fairly tried. The fruit should 
not be over-ripe, and care should be taken to pack 
them so as to arrive without being bruised. Peaches 
are best enclosed in tissue paper before being packed 
in boxes with wadding. All fruit is best stored in 
closed boxes as if for transit, as when exposed Cherries 
at least lose their bright fresh colour, and it would 
probably be the same with other fruits. 


IxORAS AT GUNNERSBURY PARK.—A house of 
these is just now a remarkably attractive feature at 
Gunnersbury Park. The centre stage of a large 
house is filled with fine young bushy plants of 
Ixoras, mainly of coccinea, with a few of Morsei, 
Westii, and Williamsii. The plants are from two to 
five years old, and are blooming with great freedom. 
From these plants Mr. Roperts has been cutting 
freely since April, and the plants break into growth 
at various points below where the flowers were cut 
away. 


THE ROTHESAY CLIMATE.—While the country 
generally, says the Scotsman, of September 18, “ has 
been complaining of the lack of sunshine, Rothesay, 
‘the Brighton of Scotland,’ would almost appear to 
have had more than its share. A few day since Mr. 
Purp, of the Glenburn Hydropathic, showed in Edin~ 
burgh two beautifully ripe Figs—one weighing 23 0z.— 
which had grown in the open air on a standard tree 
with a southern exposure at the Hydropathic. The 
Passion flower is just bursting into bloom, also in the 
open air.” 


Mutinus BAMBUSINUS.—Under this name Dr. 
M. C. Cooxer describes and figures, in the last 
number of Grevillea a fungus of striking appearance 
but filthy odour, allied to our common Stinkhorn 
(Phallus impudicus). The singular thing about the 
Mutinus is that it is a tropical species, native of 
Java, where it grows at the base of Bamboo clumps, 
and yet that it made its appearance in Mr. Noste’s 
nursery at Sunningdale amongst some young Plum 
trees. 


BRAMBLES.—Mr. Verrecans sends us flowers of 
the double rose-coloured Bramble, evidently a variety 
of R. discolor, and which is very beautiful and 
effective in wilderness walks and similar situations. 
The double white is even more floriferous, and looks 
like a form of R. corylifolius. Some years since we 
gave illustrations of these hardy and beautiful 
shrubs, waich we were glad to find attracted as 
much attention at the time as the representations 
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of the most costly Orchid. Rose Queen has small 
rose-coloured flowers, succeeded by rose-coloured 
berries. Golden Queen Raspberry is a free white 
fruiting variety of good flavour. Rosa Pissardi, also 
sent by Mr, Verrecans, is a very free-flowering, 
single-flowered Rose, somewhat in the way of Felicité 
Perpetuel, and of which we may have more to say 
on another occasion. 


TULIPS. — We learn from the Kelso Chronicle 
that in view of the imminent reyival of the 
florists’ Tulip Messrs. Sruarr & Mun have just 
completed the purchase of the famous collection 
of Mr. Davin Barger, Stanton-le-Dale. The col- 
lection contains seyeral thousand bulbs of the 
best varieties in existence, many of them never 
having been offered for sale to the public. Mr. 
Barwer, who has several times won the Champion 
Cup and other prizes open to all England, is one of 
the last of his generation of enthusiastic Tulip 
growers. He is upwards of seventy-three years of 
age, and for a period of upwards of forty-three years 
he has gathered together and grown his favourites. 
It is satisfactory to record that this famous collec- 
tion has come to Scotland, and we are sure that 
nothing will be left unaccomplished that skill and 
enterprise can do to make the collection equally 
famous in that country. 


TOMATO AND POTATO DISEASES.—One form of 
Tomato disease is known to be identical with that of 
the Potato, and in the South of France sulphate of 
Copper is in general use among the large growers of 
Tomatos. The success of their treatment induced M. 
Pritrievx to try the effect on Potatos, leaving others 
side by side untreated. An early variety was seen 
to be affected on August 5, and at once treated with 
a solution of sulphate of copper of the following 
strength :—6 parts of sulphate of copper, 6 of lime, 
100 of water. This liquid was applied to both sides 
of the foliage and to the haulm with great care with 
a@ spray pump. Ten days later (August 16) the 
tubers were lifted, with the following result :— 


Number of Tubers. 


Percent- 


Healthy. Diseased. age of 
diseased. 
Nine plants sprayed... 260 115 
Six plants not sprayed ... 53 i 17 32°07 


This experiment should be repeated another season 
at Chiswick and elsewhere. It is hardly likely that 
with the necessarily rough-and-ready procedures of 
the grower on a large scale the same good results will 
be obtained as by M. Prinireux experimenting on a 
small scale with scientific precision ; but supposing 
only half as good a result were obtained, the advantage 
would be great. The record of M. Prinuievx’s experi- 
ments was presented to the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and published in the Comptes Rendus, August 28. 


CHISWICK GARDENERS’ MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.—This body of young gar- 
deners of the Chiswick district, being desirous of 
affording tangible assistance to the Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, proposes to hold, on October 17, a 
soirée for gardeners and others interested in garden- 
ing, at the Chiswick Vestry Hall. The soirée will 
comprise music, reciting, and exhibition of objects 
of interest. Tickets of admission, 1s. each, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. J. 
Barry, or at Messrs. Puarrier & Sons, Post Office, 
Chiswick. The soirée will commence at 7:30 P.M, 
precisely. 


MEXICAN BROOM-ROOT OR WHISK AND IXTLE 
FIBRE.—This material, which was referred to in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, yol. ii., 3rd series, p. 104, as 
being probably furnished by a species of Bouteloua, 
but which has since been proved, in the Kew Bulletin 
for December last, to be produced by Epicampes 
macroura, Benth., is said, in a report on the trade 
of Vera Cruz for 1887, to have fallen off consider- 
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ably in the quantity exported, the value of which was 
£58,632, in 1886, and £45,122, in 1887. “This 
decrease,” if is said, ‘‘may be accounted for by 
the crude process at present employed of preparing 
the root for the market, which is not only expensive, 
but has the disadvantage of injuring the fibre, so that 
it reaches the market shorter and less wiry than it 
should, but the employment of machinery for pre- 
paring this raiz de zacaton promises to become 
general, and then the quality of it will be higher and 
the price probably lower, so that it will no doubt 
regain and increase its market.” In the same 
report from which the above is taken, the export 
of Ixtle fibre (Agave heteracantha) is stated to 
have become nominal, though it promised to 
assume important dimensions. The cause of this 
falling-off is similar in this case to that of the 
Broom-root. Itis intended to introduce the prepara- 
tion of this fibre into a new penitentiary, which is to 
be fitted up with adequate plant and machinery, and 
this it is thought will be the means of making the 
Ixtle fibre become a profitable industry, and so confi- 
dent is the State Government of the value of Ixtle 
that they are about to offer a premium of 3000 
dollars for the best machine for rendering it 
marketable. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—Annual Report of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society.—Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, Ireland, Acreage under Crop, and Number and 
Description of Live Stock.—Report on Macwarrieballi 
(Horsteronia gracilis), a new Indiarubber Plant in 
British Guiana. By G.S. Jenman, Botanic Garden, 
Georgetown, Demerara. — Report on the Botanic 
Garden, Georgetown. By G.S. JEnMan. 


SCOTLAND. 


* 


ARDGOWAN. 


Tuis the princely seat of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart., is situate about 15 miles from Bridge Street 
Station, Glasgow. Inverkip is the nearest railway 
station, and a brief walk through the village of that 
name brings the visitor to the entrance gates on that 
side the park of Ardgowan. The park is of large 
extent and well wooded, the planting haying been 
done with rare skill in the development of the beau- 
tifully undulated surface. The object of my visit 
being to inspect the famous gardens, and my time 
limited, I had little opportunity for observing the 
beauties of the park itself. It was impossible, how- 
eyer, even in the rapid run over the limited portion 
of the place which was traversed in reaching the 
different points of gardening interest to omit noting 
the magnificent landscape around, views of which 
are commanded from the higher ground within the 
park. The site of the mansion has been admirably 
chosen in relation to the surrounding scenery. Views 
of the beautiful scenes of this lovely part of the Clyde 
are obtained from many points from the top of a 
lofty tower on the shoreward side of the lawn; addi- 
tional range and variety of feature increase the admi- 
ration of the spectator. 

The lawn surrounding the mansion is perhaps the 
most perfect in all respects I have ever seen. 
It is of considerable extent, and furnished with 
choice Rhododendrons and ornamental deciduous 
flowering evergreen trees and shrubs. A charmingly 
reposeful place it is as viewed from the windows of 
the mansion, and from the terrace which extends 
along the front of the latter. On this terrace a 
pretty geometric garden is laid out, and among the 
plants employed, I noticed an almost lost old 
favourite in Pelargonium Tom Thumb, which has 
this season beaten the newer varieties in floriferous- 
ness, and certainly has never been surpassed in the 
brilliant tone of scarlet its flowers possess. Mr. 
Lunt stated that it is the best bedding Pelargon- 
ium for the district. Among the shrubs trained on 
the lower pari of the house is a fine healthy 
plant of the Myrtle, which was reared from 
a slip drawn from the marriage bouquet of the 
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present Baronet. It has been several times cut 
down by frost in exceptionally severe winters, even 
though it is carefully protected, but it always starts 
bravely away again from the roots. A handsome 
conservatory is well filled with the usual kinds of 
flowering plants, some luxuriant tree Ferns, Palms, 
and climbers. 
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in which are the extensive ranges of fruit and plant- 
houses, lies in an admirably sheltered space to the 
south-west of the mansion, and at a considerably 
lower level than the latter. Shelter from the north 
is perfect, and the exposure to the south equally 
so. It is a walled parallelogram, and its greatest 
length ranges east and west. The vineries and 
houses for Peaches, Figs, and plants, are built against 
the north wall, are lean-tos of ample dimensions, 
and well constructed. Evidence of Mr. Lunt’s skill 
as a cultivator confronts in every department, but 
in fruit culture he is in the front rank. Such Muscats, 
such Black Hamburghs, Lady Downe’s, Madresfield 
Court, Mrs. Pince, and Black Frontignan !—these are 
all the varieties grown—are worth a long journey to 
see. The Vines are twenty-three or twenty-four 
years old, and were planted by Mr, Lunt. The bor- 
ders are of pure loam, without any admixture of 
other material. 

Given good loam and perfect drainage, which 
latter was Mr. Lunt’s first consideration in making 
his borders twenty-four years ago, and there appears to 
be little reason for all the fussy dicta that have been 
insisted upon on the subject of making Vine borders 
during the last quarter of a century. The broad, 
massive, leathery leaves on these Vines, and the 
magnificent clusters of plump, luscious berries, 
point a lesson, if not a moral, on the subject. The 
black Frontignan is a fayourite with Lady Shaw 
Stewart, and a Vine of the variety is grown in each 
house. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—Of these there are found 
a limited number of varieties, which are well chosen. 
Sea Eagle was the only variety of Peach bearing at 
the time of my visit, and its fruits were plentiful 
and good. One tree of Royal George, occupying a 
space of 25 or 30 feet by 18 feet, is furnished with 
fruiting branches in every part, and it is without ex- 
ception one of the best examples of tree manage- 
ment that has come under my notice. It is twenty- 
four years since it was planted by Mr. Lunt, and he 
only has attended to its pruning. 

Figs are much liked and are largely grown. One 
house, 84 feet long, is entirely filled by two magnifi- 
cent old trees of Brown Turkey. Their age is not 
known, but they were old when Mr. Lunt’s prede- 
cessor took charge of Ardgowan Gardens, thirty-six 
years before his superannuation twenty-five years 
ago. The second crop was just coming to an end, 
but there were some good fruit still remaining. 

In one of the Peach-houses my attention was 
drawn to a large plant on the wall at the back of the 
house of Lapageria rosea, with a history. It is one 
of many seedlings raised twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. Collinson, the then gardener at Eaton Hall, 
Chester, who was the first to flower and fruit the 
plant in this country. It is a very large plant, which 
covers a large space and is blooming freely. 

Of plant-houses or convertible pits there are 
several ranges consisting of four divisions, each 36. 
feet long—excellent samples of what such houses 
should be. At present some of them are filled 
with healthy plants of Azalea indica, Calanthe 
Veitchii and C. vestita, both well done, the former 
species having pseudobulbs of great size; another 
division is occupied with cool Orchids and Ferns,. 
some are filled with Melons, Cucumbers, others with 
Tomatos, the three latter being grown in pots, and 
very successfully. McIndoe’s Best of All and Wil- 
liam Tillery are the only two kinds of Melonsgrown. 
Large numbers of decorative plants are grown, and 
flowering plants for cutting in winter, these being 
much wanted for that purpose. Strawberries in pots. 
throughout winter and spring are a specialty for 
which two of these large span-roofed pits are set 
apart. 

The hardy fruit crops are short this season, but 
vegetables have been and are good. 

No one visiting Ardgowan we feel sure will be 
disappointed. It is under competent management, 
and is a place of large extent, whose proprietor takes 
a pride and pleasure in having everything maintained 
in first-rate order, S, 
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GRAPE GROWING FOR MARKET, 
IN BELGIUM. 


Any horticulturists who may chance to visit the 
beautiful capital of Belgium should not miss seeing 
the immense vineries at the village of Hoeilaert. 
This village is situated about 8 miles south-east from 
Brussels, and is easily reached. You take the train 
from the “Station de Luxembourg” for a small 
station called Gronendael, which journey occupies 
only from ten to fifteen minutes. ‘The remainder of 
the journey can easily be made on foot, and the walk 
between the latter station and Hoeilaert is exceed- 
ingly pleasant, the road running for the greater part 
of the way through a beautiful forest of Beeches, 
which throw their branches across the roadway, 
making an agreeable shade. The country here is, 
I think, the prettiest in the environs of Brussels 
being gently undulating and finely wooded. In 
passing from Brussels to Gronendael you see a neat 
village which is known by the name of “La petite 
Suisse” from its fancied resemblance in miniature 
to a Swiss hamlet. 

The village of Hoeilaert is also prettily situated, 
and, as an example of a Flemish village, is worth 
4 visit even without the attractions of the vineries. 
When the village is reached it is a most interesting 
and curious sight to look round upon the immense 
ranges of glass, with the sun’s rays reflected in 
dazzling gleams from their glittering surfaces. 

In this country we are accustomed to see glass 
structures situated in enclosed areas, but at Hoeilaert 
they are simply built in the open fields, without walls 
or fences round them, the situations being chosen 
more with regard to the suitability of the soil than 
anything else. You can walk off the public highway 
across a field and straight into a vinery, without 
having to pass any barriers whatever. 

In 1865 the Brothers Sohie started the first 
Vine-growing establishment in Hoeilaert, and now 
there are no fewer than sixty following in their 
footsteps, the system of culture employed, and the 
style of house being, as a rule, similar with all. The 
usual form of house is a span-roof, in the Dutch 
style. Almost the only exception to this are the 
original ranges built by the Brothers Sohie, which, 
being on a somewhat steep slope, are half-spans, 
which form of house accommodates itself much 
better than a full span to the fall of the ground, 
the ranges rising one above the other, like a series 
of terraces. 

In the establishment which I looked over there 
was one block of twenty-four houses, each house 
75 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 10 feet high. A 
second block, separated from the former by a road- 
way, was composed of ten houses of the same 
dimensions, and there were in addition three or four 
detached houses, placed at right angles tu the main 
blocks, for the culture of Peaches, &c. 

There is a wood framework, which forms the 
skeleton of the house and supports the iron astragals 
and glass. The astragals are of light T-iron, and 
are carried right over the ridge from wall to wall 
in one piece. Ventilation is obtained by sashes 
hinged to the ridge-piece, these being lifted by a 
simple iron rod. In each house there is a large 
circular concrete tank into which is carried the water 
off the roofs. 

The heating apparatus is of the most primi- 
tive and simple description, being composed of 
flues of large glazed drain-pipes, placed on the 
ground, the chimney or chimneys also of pipes 
generally passing through the glass in the centre of 
each house. I certainly did not admire the system of 
heating, it seemed so clumsy, there being in the 
large houses four furnaces, two at either end, which 
must entail enormous labour and trouble, when one 
thinks of the very great number of fires required in 
a large block. 

A little more ingenuity might also be exercised 
with regard to the positions of the chimneys, as I 
could not but think that a more suitable place might 
be got for them than the exceedingly makeshift- 
looking expedient of pushing them right through the 


centres of the roofs. As yet no one seems to have 
tried to step from the beaten track and make a new 
departure on the system of heating, as in all the 
establishments it is the same. 

The yineries, however, are well built and sub- 
stantial, being put up on the simplest and least 
expensive way consistent with efficiency. Very 
little attention is given towards keeping them tidy, 
which detracts considerably from their appearance. 
No time seems to be available for tidying up, 
economy in this as in all the other details being 
rigorously practised. The Vines are planted in 
four lines, at about 3 feet between the plants. 
Heavy cropping is the rule, the bunches averaging 
about } lb. in weight. The berries are well 
coloured. 

Until quite recently, the chief, indeed the only 
variety grown, was the Black Frankenthal, but now 
some of the new houses are being planted with 
Black Hamburgh, Black Alicante, &c. 

In some cases the Vines have been planted in 
position two years before the vineries they were 
destined to fill were erected, the houses being built 
over them—rather a change from the usual process. 

In a pamphlet published in the beginning of the 
present year by M. Ch. Joly, of Paris—La Culture de 
la Vigne sous Verre—a description is given of the 
yineries at Hoeilaert and of the famous establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Thomson at Clovenfords, near 
Galashiels. The vineries at Hoeilaert, like those at 
Clovenfords, are certainly very important commercial 
establishments, but there is little or no similarity 
between them with regard to the system of culture, 
or to the construction of the houses. 

Any one who visited first the vineries at Clovenfords, 
and afterwards compared this magnificent establish- 
ment with the vineries at Hoeilaert would get a very 
great surprise. At Clovenfords one sees large and 
handsome houses heated with hot-water on the most 
approved principle, the whole culture of the Vines 
being of the highest excellence, and the result being 
Grapes which for size of bunch and finish compare 
favourably with the highest class Grapes from any 
private establishment. 

At Hoeilaert, on the contrary, you have a diffe- 
rent state of matters — rough houses and a very 
rough-and-ready system of culture, with a result of 
small bunches and berries. In truth, the Belgian 
establishments should not be named vineries, as we 
understand the term, but a vineyard under glass. 
When I visited Hoeilaert, at the end of May, a large 
part of the Grapes were rapidly colouring, a second 
series were just set, and a third showing the bunches, 
These Grapes are sent to many of the large cities, 
the principal being London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
and Amsterdam. 

In addition to the Vines, Peaches are also grown 
to some extent, the chief varieties being Madeleine 
Rouge. Strawberries form another auxiliary pro- 
duct, considerable quantities of these being grown, 
some in pots and others planted out in beds on the 
inside vinery borders. The chief Strawberry grown 
is Marguerite Lebreton. James Wilson, Jun., Greenside 
Nursery, St. Andrews, N.B. [A vinery constructed and 
heated as above described was figured at p. 275 of 
our issue for March 3 last. Ep.] 


VEGETABLES, 


aieet ieee 
CHOU DE BURGHLEY. 


Mucu has been said and written for and against 
this; but those who have done the latter little know 
how useful and valuable it is, as those who have con- 
demned or found fault with it must, I think, have 
had it in use at the wrong time, if that be possible, 
for during late autumn and in winter Cabbages and 
Savoys are quite out of it, and will not compare with 
Chou de Burghley in any way for delicacy of flavour, 
and for the seasons mentioned I am of opinion that 
it ought to quite take their place. Again, if we turn 
to the spring, we all know that Cabbages cannot be 
had fit to cut very early, but with Chou de Burghley 


sown towards the end of July, or before, and planted 
out in good soil as soon as the plants are fit and 
large enough, they are ahead of Cabbage, and no 
epicure can find fault with them if properly cooked, 
as they eat like the tender heart-leaves of a Broc- 
coli or Cauliflower, and nothing else on this head 
need be said in their favour. Here we have them in 
all the ditferent stages, and shall not be without a 
supply from the end of October till April or May, 
when Chou de Burghley will be succeeded by Ellam’s, 
Veitch’s, and Etampes Cabbages, which are my 
favourites, as they are early and quite large enough. 
J, Sheppard. 


THE BULB GARDEN, 


—_—— 


BLIND NARCISSUS POETICUS. 


I nave followed the correspondence on this sub- 
ject with considerable interest, as the opinions 
expressed vary so greatly. The theory about shal- 
low planting I do not consider to be tenable, as 
the growth of the bulbs I have in my garden dis- 
proves it. I referred a few weeks ago to the fact 
that the bulbs in my brother’s garden on a similar 
soil, and only a few yards away, though taken from 
my stock, always go blind, whilst I have hardly an 
instance of such failure. If shallow planting were 
the cause of the mischief, the condition would be 
reversed, as mine are the shallower of the two; 
indeed, during the winter I had serious fears that 
their being so near the surface—some barely covered 
with soil—would be detrimental to their growth and 
flowering this season. The result proves that prac- 
tically it has had no such effect. The border where 
I flower my bulbs has full exposure to the north- 
east winds, and is rarely protected by snow, owing 
to the wind sweeping through an adjacent gateway, 
and it does not get the early morning sun, as on the 
south-east it is flanked by a low Laurel hedge, from 
2 to to3 feet high, so that during the winter and 
early spring it gets no sunshine until 10or 11 o’clock. 
On the other hand the non-flowering bulbs in my 
brother’s garden have exposure to the sun during the 
early morning, and also through most of the day, and 
are sheltered from the north and east by walls. I 
am unable to hazard an opinion as to the real 
cause of this blindness, but am satisfied that the 
shallow planting and frost theory is not the true 
solution. D. J. Yeo. 


Litium CANDIDUM, 


This Lily in many places refuses to grow, or is at 
best difficult to keep, as not only do some soils seem 
to disagree with it, but the plants are subject to a 
kind of fungus, and this, when it attacks them, 
suvon sweeps them all off. Of remedies to stop or 
cure it there appear to be none known at present, 
—at least I have not heard or read of any—but if 
there are, those who have knowledge of them would 
do a good service to many by stating them, as it is a 
real loss to any garden to be without such an old 
favourite. [Try sulphate of copper.] Here, and in this 
district, no one has the least trouble with it, as not 
only does it succeed wellin our borders, but it may be 
seen in those of almost every cottager, and in some 
in such strength and luxuriance that the stems run up 
to a height of 5 or 6 feet, and bear a great number of 
flowers. As to the bulbs, it seems to be a struggle 
with them as to which shall keep possession of the 
ground, for so thick and crowded do they become 
that they lift and push one another out, and it is 
quite common to see many lying bare on the surface 
if the clumps are not frequently divided and re- 
planted, and in doing this it is always advisable to 
give them a fresh place or new soil. 

The land about here is light and sharp, and as the 
bottom is gravelly or sandy, it drains quickly, and 
this may be the whole secret of the success of this 
Lily, as most bulbs that remain continually in the 
earth need dryness when at rest, and Lilies, perhaps 
more than others, require that condition, as they have 
so much surface exposed owing to their numerous 
scales, and moisture is very apt to lodge between 
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these and cause them torot. If, in cases where it 
is difficult to keep them, the bulbs were taken up for 
the winter, they would most likely succeed J. S. 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


os 


Messrs. Cura & Son, Lowfield Nurseries, 
Crawley, have lately introduced a novel flower- 
holder, which is very suitable for use in staging 
flowers at exhibitions. Fig 44 is an illustration of 
-a frame which is constructed to carry ten blooms, 
the stalks of which are pushed through the loop, and 
led down the centre stem to the water-tube in the 
‘box; another form is made with the water-tube 
joined on, and the frame may be then used for hang- 
ing on walls, &c., for decoration. Visitors to the 
more recent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Westminster will remember having seen 
‘these frames used for Dahlias, in which way the 
Single varieties are displayed to advantage. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


aS 
LE LECHER PEAR. 


Tuts is a seedling between Williams’ Bon Chrétien 
and Bergamotte Fortunée, raised by M. A. Lesueur, 
of Ypres, and recommended in the Bulletin d’Arbori- 
ture as one of the best winter Pears. The fruit 
is large, pyriform, yellow, spotted with drab spots; 
stalk short, eye shallow, flesh white, juicy, sugary 
brisk, and perfumed, free from concretions. Season, 
from January to March. The Pear is sent out by 
MM. Transon, of Orleans. : 


STRAWBERRIES. 


M. Burvenich describes and figures in the Bulletin 
@ Arboriculture for September some new Strawberries. 
1, Cerberus, is a seedling from Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and produces Cockscomb-like three-lobed fruit; 2, 
Madame Frederick Burvenich, a conical fruit, of fine 
appearance; 3, Jean Marie de Smet, a seedling from 
Louis Vilmorin, and a large Cockscomb variety. 
All three are recommended by a highly competent 
‘and judicious authority, M. Burvenich. 


PHNTAPERA SICULA. 


Ir seems rather surprising that Messrs. Bentham 
and Hooker should have retained this genus as sepa- 
rate from Brica, when the only difference appears to 
‘be that the parts of the flower in true Heaths are in 
fours, while in this Sicilian representative they are 
in fives. P. sicula, a native, as its name implies, of 
Sicily, is a low-growing shrub, with fine hoary leaves, 


and pale pink flowers of a globose form. ‘The plant 


is very rare in gardens, though figured long ago in 
Link and Otto’s Icones, i, t. 19. Our illustration 
ees 45) was taken from a plant in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


———, 


Mixep Borpers.—At this time of the year these 
Tequire to be looked over frequently, if they are to 
present a well-kept appearance. Work of a routine 
character in them will consist of keeping down weeds 
and in cutting off dead stems and leaves from 
plants that have flowered, in clearing away hardy 
annuals as they go out of bloom, except where seed 
is desired. See that all flowering plants of 
Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum 
liginosum, Helianthemums, and others, are kept 
securely fastened. Where the re-arranging of 
borders will be carried out during the ensuing 
autumn and spring, the present is an opportune time 
for taking notes of height, colour, habit of each 
Species, putting these particulars on a label, 
Likewise transplant seedling Foxgloves. 

Common Shrubs.—The propagating of many of 
these may now be proceeded with, in the case of 
Aucubas by cuttings, Rhododendrons by layering. 


Choose a well-drained border for cuttings, and a 
light sandy compost should, if possible, be used 
abont the cuttings. After putting them in, press 
them down quite firmly. Conifers, and many ever- 
green subjects, are best rooted in sandy soils ona 
shady border under hand-lights, or in pots in cold 
framey. The planting season is fast approaching, 
and ee much work is contemplated, the requisite 
materials must be got in without delay. If peat or 
loam comes from a distance, push forward the cartage 
of it while the roads are in good order. Let the 
nurseryman have orders for the delivery of planting 
stuff, or, what is better, go to the nursery and make 
your own choice, in which case select young free- 
growing shapely plants in preference to old ones, 
which rarely do well. 

Carnations and Picotees.—Those that were layered 
early are now rooted, and should be cut off and 
planted either in narrow beds or in borders, using 
a compost of fibrous loam and leaf-mould about 
the plants. The soil round about the roots should 
be made quite firm in planting. For late layers a 
fortnight or three weeks hence will be early enough 
in most parts of the country. Nothing is gained 
by planting with few roots. J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


HOME GORRESPONDENGCE 


aS 
NATIONAL FRUIT-GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. — I 


imagine that the correspondent whose interesting let- 
ter is quoted in the article on p. 270 of the issue of 


GARDCHRON 


Fic. 44.—CHEAL’S CUT-FLOWER HOLDER. 


September 8 last has not read his Chronicle of late 
days very carefully. This will be seen on comparing 
his remarks with the matter of two articles on pp. 61 
and 186, where the whole subject under consideration 
seems very fairly considered. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent will kindly refer to the articles in question : 
what appears to be original in his letter is the project 
of a society under the above title. But why a fresh 
society, when we have, or are in process of receiving, 
a rejuvenated Royal Horticultural Society? There 
seems to be a great desire to break up the bundle of 
wood into distinct sticks; but surely this is wrong. 
Perhaps the old Society is greatly to blame for the 
weakness of the central point of attraction—cer- 
tainly some sign ought to be given during the coming 
autumn and winter by which the degree of vitality in 
it could be measured. All local societies—fruit, 
vegetable and flower—should be gathered under its 
maternal wing, and some kind of union effected 
between this great organisation and the great repre- 
sentatives of arboriculture and agriculture. But I 
need not repeat what has already been published in 
your columns in the pages above noted. It is 
pleasant to note that English resources and require- 
ments are receiving, at last, fitting consideration. 
Old Crab. 


THE JARDIN DES PLANTES.—The paragraph on 
“Origin of Botanic Gardens ” (Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


p. 243) should have had “in Paris” added to it, 
since it is a little misleading as it stands. The 
Oxford garden was made about the same time as the 
Jardin des Plantes, but there were at least four other 
botanical gardens established on the Continent at an 
earlier date, viz., Padua, 1545; Montpelier, 1558 ; 
Leyden, 1577; and Leipsic, 1580. Our own John 
Gerard and Jean Robin were contemporary pro- 
prietors of private botanic gardens, and Robin paid 
Gerard a visit in London prior to the publication of 
the Herbal in 1597, in which he tells us Robinus sent 
him the pale double Daffodil (=N. eystettensis) 
“from Orleans and other parts of France ”—a state- 
ment quoted by John Parkinson in his Paradisus of 
1629. This has long been popularly known as “Queen 
Anne’s Daffodil,” and seeing that Robin introduced it 
to England, it seems very probable that he or his 
contemporaries so named it a‘ter Queen Anne of 
Austria, the Queen of Louis XIII. F. W. B. 


NEW VARIETIES OF CABBAGE.—I beg to thank 
“A, D.” for his reply to my query, regarding Little 
Gem Cabbage, and at the same time assure him I 
had my seed of that variety direct from Sutton & 
Sons. I certainly only grew a limited quantity— 
about 150 plants of each variety— but I think it 
would be easier to detect any variation in that 
quantity than if the plot had been larger, as the soil 
would be more uniform in quality. The seed of 
Little Pixie was not, however, from that firm, and in 
that probably lies the difference, if Little Gem is a 
selection from Little Pixie, as selections cannot well 
be made without deterioration of stock. I have 
known Little Pixie about twenty years, and I think 
I can detect a little difference in what I grow now to 
what it was then, in that the heads appear to be 
broader at the base, and not quite of the same green 
colour, but the main characteristics are the same, 
viz., its extreme earliness, compactness, and mild 
flavour. Ithinkif “ A. D.” were a practical gardener 
he would hardly be surprised to find one variety of 
vegetable, under two names in the same catalogue, 
as, I am sorry to say, it is often the case, now 
selections have become so popular with our great 
seedsmen. I fear the great advance in garden pro- 
duce spoken of by “A. D.” is rather chimerical, as I 
fail to see, in looking over collections of vegetables 
at our shows, any very great advance on what these 
were twenty years ago. I certainly was struck with 
some New Intermediate Carrots I saw at Shrews- 
bury the other day, but they were very much like 
Long Red Surrey; but perhaps the difference was so 
infinitesimal I could not discern it. In conclusion, 


selections are, as a rule, very good; but when sent — 


out as a distinct variety they soon revert to the old 
type in the hands of other seedsmen, hence so many 
synonyms and so much disappointment. John Wilkes, 
Creswell Hall Gardens, Stafford. 


EARLY SPRING FLOWERING CROCUSES.—Amidst 
a great wealth of early spring flowering plants in the 
hardy flower garden, the numerous species of Cro- 
cuses now in cultivation hold a foremost place. We 
usually grow a group of some forty species and 
varieties under glass, not forcing them in any way, 
and they are certainly very charming. Whether 
cultivated in pots, so that they can be placed ina 
cold pit or frame, or planted out to be protected by 
some temporary glass appliance, they are worth all 
the care that may be required to maintain them in 
vigorous health. If planted out it is worth while to 
make the soil suitable for them. A mixture of 
loam, decayed manure, leaf-mould and sand suits 
them admirably. Plant them about 2 inches deep. 
They are all hardy enough, but should be protected 
in some way. J. Douglas. 


TRITOMA UVARIA are now in full bloom here, 
and many plants have sixty fine spikes, which make 
very grand display. The plants stand in the clumps 
of Rhododendrons, on the,edge of a lawn. The mix- 
ture of peat and leaf-mould of the beds suits them 
well, and they stand the weather without any pro- 
tecting. I also plant Anemone japonica, the red 
and the white varieties, and varieties of Gladi- 
olus, amongst the Rhododendrons—an arrange- 
ment which has a pleasing effect when the Rho- 
dodendrons are out of flower. W. Smyth, Basing 
Park, Alton. 


CRACKING OF BLACK DAMASCUS GRAPE,— 
After promise of a good crop of Black Damascus 
Grapes, I find the berries, just half coloured, crack- 
ing in such numbers that the crop is practically 
spoilt. I believe this Grape has a bad reputation for 
cracking, but is there any one fault of cultivation to 
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which it is attributed, or is there any means of 
lessening the loss? W. T. B. 


DEATH OF TREES.—AII round this neighbourhood, 
and in my own garden, there has been a curious 
fatality among Mountain Ash trees of from five to 
twenty years planting; the trees after setting the 
berries have in a few days withered up entirely, while 
like neighbouring trees are in full health. This fatality 
has extended to the Silver Birches, also causing 
serious gaps in rows of trees. Have you any similar 
complaints from any other quarters [yes], and what 
can account for it in any way? W. 7. B. [We shall 
be glad of further information. Ep.] 


LONG-LIVED CUCUMBERS.—Whilst at Belton 
Park, Grantham, recently, I was somewhat surprised 
to see a fine house of Cucumbers planted last August 
bearing fruit as freely as any spring-planted one 
could do, This is by no means a common occurrence ; 


Fic. 45.—PENTAPERA SICULA: FLOWERS PALE PINK, 


in fact, gardeners often find a difficulty in keeping 
Cucumber plants in healthy condition throughout 
the winter. The plants referred to grew in a border 
3 feet wide, 12 or 15 feet long, and about 2 feet deep; 
thus it is obvious that winter Cucumbers are not 
always best when their roots are cramped for room— 
notwithstanding that such is the method usually 
adopted. They were, I was informed, raised from 
seed sown in the usual manner about the end of July 
last year, and planted in the borders, which were well 
drained, towards the end of August. No extra 
attention has been bestowed on them beyond an 
occasional top-dressing with good Joam and manure, 
and a good soaking with liquid manure when making 
growth and in full bearing. Undoubtedly the secret 
of such an achievement as this is in keeping the 
plant healthy, and this can only be done by a free 
use of the syringe and judicious use of the watering- 
pot. During the winter the greatest attention must 
be paid to the latter point, for if the growth be 
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allowed to become stagnant by overwatering, failure 
is inevitable, while if kept too dry the result is 
equally bad. C. Collins. 


TEA ROSE HOMER.—There are few Tree Roses 
so hardy and enduring as this, for, without the 
slightest protection, it stands year after year, and 
does not suffer from frost except that, now and 
then, during severe winters, a few of the soft 
shoots killed get back at the tips. We have a 
plant here in the school garden that has stood 
out for over ten years, and which is a large bush, 
standing from 6 to 7 feet high, and as much 
through. This plant never has any other pruning 
than what it gets from having some of its flowers 
cut, and the quantity of these it annually bears is 
surprising. Many of the blooms were deformed. 
This is characteristic of Homer, but as every one 
knows, who is acquainted with this useful old Rose, 
the half-expanded blooms, when they are perfect, 
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are most charming. It is, I think, a great mistake, 
where numbers of flowers are required, to prune in 
the way many do, and especially so with Teas, as 
when plants are left to themselves they soon form 
fine heads and a rich harvest of bloom. J. S. 


ASPARAGUS TENUISSIMUS.—I noticed that Mr. 
Smee has sent you a spray with flowers, and you add 
that you do not remember to have seen it in flower 
before. I should like to state that I have a plant 
which has bloomed two or three times a year for 
several seasons past, and is nowin bloom. It has 
produced seed, and I have been successful in rearing 
plants from it which are now about 1 foot high, 
very bushy, and make nice plants for the table. 
The parent plant is growing on a trellis, 5 feet wide 
by 4 feet high; in habit it is very thick, and sends 
out young shoots, some of which are now about 
8 feet long, although it is in a cool conservatory. 
E, Chadwick, Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
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A LARGE IRISH YEW TRANSPLANTED.—I have 
succeeded in removing at Little Kimble, Bucking- 
hamshire, a specimen of the above species about 50 
feet in height, and 24 paces in circumference. The 
diameter of the stem at the ground level is 2 feet 9 
inches. Another tree which I have also transplanted 
is an Arbor-vitz whose stem is 2 feet in diameter. 
The Yew it is calculated is about 300 years old. J. 
Robinson, St. Mary's Square, Aylesbury. [Will our 
correspondent kindly say where these trees are to be 
seen? Ep.]} 


THE ‘‘ WEATHER PLANT.’—When scanning the 
columns of a daily paper lately, my eye chanced 
to alight on the following interesting paragraph :— 

“Tue Wearser Prant.—That remarkable speci- 
men of the vegetable world, the ‘ weather plant,’ 
continues, says a Vienna correspondent, to excite 
considerable interest there. Men of science who, on 
its first discovery, were unwilling to express an 
opinion on its prognosticating virtues, now agree, 
after extensive experiments, that the shrub is, in 
truth prophetic. Thirty-two thousand trials made 
during the last three years tend to prove its infalli- 
bility. The plant itself is a Legume, commonly 
called the ‘ Paternoster Pea,’ but known in botany as 
the ‘Abrus peruginus.’ It is a native of Corsica 
and Tunis. Its leaf and twig strongly resemble 
those of the Acacia. The more delicate leaves of its 
upper branches foretell the state of the weather 
forty-eight hours in advance, while its lower and 
hardier leaves indicate all atmospheric changes three 
days beforehand. The indications consist in a change 
in the position of the leaves and in the rise and fall 
of the twigs and branchlets.” 


This paragraph seems to have created a desire on 
the part of some people to possess such a wonderful 
plant, as numerous applications for seeds of Abrus 
peregrinus have been made to Kew. There can beno 
doubt but that the correspondent of the paper mis- 
took the word “ precatorius ” for “ peregrinus,” and 
adopted the latter word on the probability of its 
being the correct one. In the Gartenflora for Sep- 
tember 1, 1888, there is an article bearing on this 
subject, entitled, ‘“ Abrus precatorius, eine Wetter- 
ptlanze,” of which I have made the following transla- 
tion:— ‘In the spring catalogue of a firm now 
established at Prague is the figure of a plant of the 
Mimosa tribe, known as the ‘weather plant,’ and 
offered at a high price. This plant not only fore- 
tells the state of the weather two days beforehand in 
its immediate vicinity, but also for some miles round, 
and is even able to predict the approach of earth- 
quakes. A young man named J. Novak, ina country 
nursery in Bohemia, received the seeds, he said, 
from a sailor. In the summer he took a plant 
to Vienna, but not being able to find a place 
where he might leave it for observation, took 
it back with him. At the last meeting of the 
Imperial Horticultural Society, he exhibited it, when 
the Emperor saw it, and purchased two plants. 
Later on, it was shown at a trades’ exhibition, when 
its properties and peculiarities, confirmed by some 
burgomasters and similar officials, were commended 
to the public. A good plant, capable of indicating 
all kinds of weather and temperature, was priced at 
140 marks (nearly £7), including the case in which it 
was grown, anda pamphlet containing instructions 
worth about 10 kreuzer (about 1}d.), at 1 gulden 
(about Is. 8d.). No one there knew what the plant 
was. And what was it after all? Simply nothing 
but an old aquaintance in the form of Abrus preca- 
torius, the movements of whose leaves at morning, 
noon, and night, have been known for a century, 
and whose seeds scarcely cost a farthing, but are 
sold by the firm for 5 florins each. We do not at 
all doubt that the heat of the atmosphere and 
moisture may exercise an influence on the leaf move- 
ments of this plant, but to try and interpret such 
minute changes into weather predictions is probably 
only on a level with the slight botanical knowledge 
with which the discoverer of this little deception is 
endowed. Gardeners here can obtain a plant for 
about 50 kreuzern (less than 1s.), but will consider it a 
treasure scarcely worth possessing, as it requires great 
heat for its cultivation. Besides, the plant has 
become remarkable quite recently, as it increases the 
number of poisonous Leguminose already known. 
Its brilliant shining scarlet seeds with black spots, 
which are used for necklaces and rosaries, contain a 
virulent poison, which one understands is used for 
killing in India.” J. Weathers, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


WRINKLED PEAS.—It seems very probable that 
the cold wet weather in addition to materially in- 
ducing much of the later bloom on wrinkled Marrow 
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Peas will also cause many of the Peas in the pods to 
crack owing to such excessive moisture and lack of 
ripening heat. As the seed crop will certainly be a 
moderate one, and the elimination of the split Peas 
later may reduce that crop, 30 per cent., would it not 
be well ere such hand-picking takes place, were the 
germinating properties of these split or cracked Peas 
tested, as it would be a misfortune, if so much good 
seed should be rejected simply because skins were 
split. In addition to the troubles stated new 
growth is being made by Peas also, so that the pro- 
spects of harvesting the crop readily, seems very re- 
mote. One market grower has found the present one 
a very good season for him, ashis breadths have held 
out to the very last, indeed Runner Beans are find- 
ing late Peas still formidable competitors in the 
market. However the Beans are not so very abun- 
dant yet, but because of the cool temperature bloom 
is setting very profusely, and the crop should be a 
heavy one later. With respect to the question as to 
which is the earliest Pea, it seems probable, judging 
by the recent trial at Chiswick, that Mr. Laxton will 
settle that point by the introduction of his new early 
wrinkled variety Gradus; which, of some 3 feet in 
height, a good cropper, and of superior quality, seems 
to be quite as early as the old early rounds—whether 
it may prove hardy enough for field sowing in large 
breadths remains to be seen, but only very hardy 
Peas will pay to sow in the fields in February, and so 
far none seem better than a good stock of Sangster’s 
No. I. A. D. 


THE HEDGEHOG'S CRY (p. 189).—Mr. F. W. 

Burbidge writes, “Pretty and harmless little ani- 
mals,” &c. I demur to the term harmless. This 
year a French partridge made its nest ina bed of 
outdoor Hyacinths in my garden; eighteen eggs 
were laid; the bird sat on them; one morning 
fourteen of the eggs were gone, the shells scat- 
tered about over a space of several yards. The 
next morning the other four eggs had been destroyed. 
I had some blackbird’s eggs put into the nest, round 
which several rat-traps were placed. <A large hedge- 
hog was detained by them during the next night. In 
a field about 14 mile off four partridges’ nests were 
destroyed this year, and from the manner in which 
the egg-shells were scattered about itis nearly certain 
that hedgehogs were the culprits. As several of them 
had been killed by a fox terrier in the spring, it is 
clear that they were plentiful in the neighbourhood ; 
I therefore demur to their being harmless animals. 
The author of English Birds says:—‘A duck laid 
eggs under a lot of brushwood, some were taken, 
contents eaten, and shells found some yards off the 
nest. Isetasteel trap. About 11 pm. I heard a 
sharp cry—went to see; found a hedgehog in trap; 
killed it; set it up again—soon another hedgehog was 
caught. Again, on another occasion my man told 
me of a pheasant’s nest being visited by something ; 
went to see for myself. Three eggs only left out of 
many. I took these three eggs home, and made a 
small puncture in each, and inserted some strychnine 
in each, sealed up the holes with sealing-wax, placed 
them in nest, and waited for morning, when behold a 
large hedgehog lay dead close by the nest—two of 
the eggs had been eaten.” Robert Warner. 
I once heard the cry of a hedgehog under the 
circumstances related below. I had been disturbed 
several nights by hearing a great commotion among 
the fowls, but on getting up could find no apparent 
cause for their alarm. However, on counting the 
young chicken (there were several broods in the yard), 
one or two were missing on each occasion, and others 
had been bitten by some creature on the head or 
neck. No trace of the missing ones could be found. 
I attributed the mischief to rats, and accordingly 
placed three traps, carefully concealed, in front of 
one of the hen-coops, blocking the chickens in so 
that they could not stray into the traps. I was 
awakened in the night by hearing some loud screams, 
apparently proceeding from some creature in an 
agony of terror and rage. It was different from the 
cry of any other animal I have ever heard, and I know 
not how to describe it, except as a shrill scream, On 
hastening to my traps, where the sound proceeded 
from, I found in it a fine hedgehog, caught by its 
leg, and screaming horribly. Need I say I soon put 
it out of its misery. I lost no more chickens after 
the death of the little animal, so am forced to the 
conclusion that the hedgehog was the robber. Can 
any of your readers inform me if there are other 
instances of hedgehogs attacking fowls? W. H. W. 


STOCKS FOR APPLES.— Whenever the pro- 
gramme for the ensuing Apple and Pear Congress is 
arranged, itis to be hoped that some capable authority 
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will have undertaken to deal with the interesting 
topic of stocks for Apples. Prior to the introduction 
of the Paradise, Doucin, and similar French stocks 
our Apples had to be worked upon such stocks as 
locality placed at the nurseryman’s disposal, and all 
were ofthe class now termed free. This term, not so 
many years since, would, if then applied to stocks, 
have needed some explanation, because then the 
dwarfing—and by some termed “cramping ’—stocks 
were unknown. With the introduction of the 
French Doucin and Paradise came the need for 
defining terms, and the old Crab, or Apple stock, was 
termed free in contradistinction to the dwarfing stock, 
which certainly does contract to some considerable 
extent the ordinary growth of Apples. But of late” 
we have heard more of the English or broad-leaved 
Paradise, a variety of stock, by-the-by, which seems 
to haye an anomalous designation, as reputably the 
chief bulk of the stocks seems to come from the Con- 
tinent. However, we have over and over again been 
told by eminent growers that the French Paradise 
shows a tendency to cramp or contract the tree; it 
bears unduly, and that whilst later producing smaller 
fruits, the tree has its life contracted also: hence 
the greater value of the English Paradise stock, 


‘as that, whilst ensuring absolute fruitfulness, also 


restricted growth within due bounds, yet not 
such as to prevent robust growth and longevity. 
The present season has certainly been a remark- 
able one, and not least amongst its sins is the very 
wide contraction of our Apple crop; indeed, the 
average crop of the present season seems to be one 
of the lowest for several years. When, therefore, 
we find comparative sterility in Apples all around, 
and yet see inthe Royal Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick on dwarf trees what can but be regarded 
as a capital crop of fruits, it is difficult to avoid 
inquiry as to what special conditions affect these 
trees so favourably. The sorts are many, and repre- 
sentative of both dessert and kitchen kinds, 
curiously enough, they are all worked on the depre- 
cated French Paradise, as well as on the Doucin 
stocks. Pity it is that the Congress referred to was 
not just now, or at least early next month, to be 
held, as the Apple crops on these bush trees would 
serve admirably to the reader of a paper on Apple 
stocks the wherewith to point a moral and toadorn a 
tale, In how many gardens this year where the 
cultivation bestowed is greater than can be afforded 
at almost impoverished Chiswick, may there be seen 
numerous bush Apple trees worked on the English 
Paradise, and on which trees there is but a miser- 
able crop indeed? ‘The season past or present may 
be to blame, but it is very evident that what has 
affected injuriously the favoured stock has been 
good for the comparatively rejected stock; thus 
showing that, even in the matter of Apple stocks, 
every dog has his day, and certainly at Chis- 
wick a capital day has this cramping French 
Paradise proved to be. It will be well also if, in 
dealing with the subject of stocks, some very satis- 
factory information for the enlightenment of sceptical 
gardeners be afforded as to the methods of propaga- 
tion adopted, so as insure correctness and uniformity. 
A tradition seems to exist in some quarters that after 
all the broad-leaved Paradise, so-called, is a myth, 
and that the stocks so named are simply the pip- 
seedlings of dwarf-habited free-fruiting Apples. It 
will be wise that the reader of a paper on this sub- 
ject, should take his hearers into his confidence fully, 
and whilst striving to disabuse them of wrong notions, 
also make clear not only what various stocks really 
are, but how increased or propagated. Possibly he 
may go a little farther and deal with the question as 
to what kinds of Apples may prosper or generally 
thrive best upon the English or the French Paradise, 
or the Doucin; also as to the best stock for espaliers 
and cordons, although it is very evident that for 
dwarfing stocks the bush or semi-pyramid will ever 
be the favourite form of tree produced on them. 
There can be no doubt but the future of Apple cul- 
tivation in this country is largely bound up with the 
nature, not only of the stock upon which worked, 
but also with dwarf or bush trees, and the ex- 
ample referred to and now so noticeable at Chiswick 
evidences that fact in a practical degree. 4. D. 


DAFFODILS AND MANURES.—In the very inter- 
esting and instructive article by Mr. F. W. Bur- 
bidge in a recent issue there are some obser- 
vations which appear to require an answer 
from myself. Mr. Burbidge seems to have be- 
come impressed with the idea that I regard 
the ‘“‘mother, or breeder-roots,” as the producers of 
the finest flowers, but the contrary is both my expe- 
rience and belief. I believe in the ‘‘solid, well- 
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ripened globular bulbs” to produce the best blooms, 
such as the sample of Tenby Daffodils which I pre- 
sented at the office of this paper a week or two back, 
and which were noticed by the Editor. The bulbs 
in question, though a very good sample, were not 
excessively large, but were noteworthy on account 
of their solidity and fine form; and I maintain that, 
if you get weight in medium-sized bulbs—say from 
1} to 1} inch diameter, and weighing from 1% to 
2 0z., regardless of how that weight and solidity are 
produced (7.¢., with or without manures), you will be 
sure of fine flowers as the result. In ‘‘rich meadow _ 
loam ” manure is quite unnecessary, for in such you 
have a most suitable soil for the free growth of the 
majority of Daffodils, and, indeed, many other things 
besides. Perhaps Mr. Burbidge will have a better idea 
of the hungry state of my soil when I say that three 
or four years ago even strong growing herbaceous 
perennials did little more than exist in it, and this 
notwithstanding that it had been trenched through- 
out, and from this fact I could only draw one con- 
clusion, which was, that it needed well working and 
enriching. I quite endorse Mr. Burbidge respecting 
the growing of Daffodils on suitable soil without 
manure. But if any one, amateur or nurseryman 
alike, has to deal with a soil hungry and impoverished 
he must manure it to bring it into suitable condition, 
and by doing so it does not follow that he has done 
wrong, or that the bulbs have imbibed the greater 
part of the strength of the manure, since the soil 
itself is continually extracting from the same source. 
For various crops here, apart from bulbous plants, I 
have manured heavily, and at the end of a year not 
a vestige of manure could be seen. Much of my bulb 
land is in excellent condition now, and will grow 
bulbs well without adding fresh manure at present ; 
but it cannot be expected to yield a good crop year 
by year unless stimulants be given in some form or 
other. In conclusion, I may say I should be very 
pleased to exchange samples of Tenby Daffodils with 
Mr. Burbidge, and see the difference arising from 
bulbs grown under totally different conditions, 
though I would prefer bulbs of as nearly equal size 
and weight as was possible. E. Jenkins, Waterloo 
Villa, Hampton. 


SOCIETIES. 


Rees 
BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX. 


SepremBer 12 anv 13.—As in former years, the 
exhibition was held in the Royal Pavilion and on the 
eastern lawn adjoining. The competition in the 
plant classes was perceptibly less than usual, but 
nevertheless some noteworty examples were staged, 
especially in the classes for flowering plants. 

For six stove and greenhouse specimens in bloom, 
Messrs. Knight & Co., nurserymen, Hastings, staged 
an even, fresh, and freely flowered set, Lapageria 
alba, of large dimensions; Erica Aitoniana Turn- 
bulli, very fine and densely covered with bloom; H. 
cerinthoides coronata, likewise in capital condition ; 
and a good example of Allamanda nobilis; Mr. 
Meachen, gr. to Mrs. Armstrong, Woodslee, Brigton, 
being 2nd to the above with Pimelea decussata of 
huge size, and Allamanda Hendersoni, freely flowered, 
amongst others. 

In a small class for four plants, Mr. Townshend, 
The Den, Dyke Road, was awarded Ist prize, Ixora 
Williamsii and Azalea Narcisseflora, being capital 
examples of medium size; Mr. Meache again taking 
2nd place; and the premier position with Allamanda 
nobilis as a specimen plant. 

An excellent set of six Ericas were shown by 
Messrs. Knight & Co., such as it is a treat to see 
nowadays when the best of the hard-wooded kinds 
are rarely met with; E. ampullacea Scottiana, HE. 
retorta major, E. Marnockiana, E. Macnabiana, I. 
cerinthoides coronata, and H. tricolor vera were the 
sorts here shown. 

Groups of miscellaneous plants arranged for effect 
were attractive features at each end of the marquee, 
Mr. Turner, gr.to Major Way, Wick Hall, Hove, being 
an easy Ist, with suitable subjects arranged in a 
light and informal manner; Mr. Meachen was 2nd, 
and Messrs Stringer & Co., Hove, 3rd, both of whose 
groups showed the common error of overcrowding. 

A group of Ferns arranged for effect, to which was 
worthily awarded the Ist prize in its class, was sent 
from the nurseries of Mr. W. Miles, West Brighton, 
and contained, among other good things, a first-rate 
specimen of Nephrolepis dayallioides furcans. Zonal 
Pelargoniums, smaller than usual but in capital con- 
dition, were shown by Messrs. Meachen and Towns- 
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hend, to whom were awarded the Ist and 2nd prizes 
respectively for six as well as four specimens. 

Fine-foliage plants came from Mr. Curry, gr. to 
Colonel Pepper, Milford Hall, Salisbury, whose set 
of twelve contained a fine example of Croton 
Countess ; and in a smaller class was a well-grown 
plant of Chamezrops humilis, from Mr. Meachen. 

A few Orchids were shown, the best four coming 
from Mr. Moody, gr. to T. D. Goodman, Esq., 
Horsham, who had Dendrobium formosum giganteum 
in full vigour, bearing a terminal panicle of ten 
blooms; Calanthe veratrifolia, with several spikes, 
yery fresh, and two others. 

In the Cut Flower classes the prominent features were 
the Dahlias, the Roses, and the herbaceous flowers ; 
these constituted almost a show in themselves. 
Messrs. Keynes & Co., Salisbury, were awarded Ists 
for forty-eight and twenty-four show and fancies, as 
well as for Cactus or decorative varieties. Messrs. 
Cheal & Sons, Crawley, were 2nd for forty-eight 
varieties, and in a similar position with the Cactus 
or decorative kinds, but came strongly to the front 
with twenty-four singles and twelve pompons. The 
foregoing classes were of the highest merit. Mr. 
Vincent, of Keymer, showed well in the smaller 
classes for amateurs. 

Roses were shown in good form, and there was no 
lack of competitors, Messrs. Perkins & Son, 
Coventry, being Ist for forty-eight varieties, with 
bright flowers of good size and condition ; Messrs. 
G. Paul & Son taking 2nd place; the order of the 
awards being reversed for twenty-fonr varieties from 
the same exhibitors. Mr. Campbell, of Bath; Mr. 
Slaughter, of Steyning ; and Mr. Harris, of Horsham, 
all showed well in these and smaller classes. 

Hardy herbaceous flowers were a most attractive 
feature, being shown in large numbers and in the 
best possible condition, Messrs. G. Paul & Son 
securing the Ist prize with thirty-six vars. which it 
would have been hard to beat. Large collections 
were also shown by Messrs. Cheal & Son, and 
Messrs. Woollard. 

Gladioli came from Messrs, Kelway & Son, Lang- 
port ; and twenty-four vars. of stove and greenhouse 
cut flowers from Messrs. Knight, to both of whom 
1st prizes were deservedly awarded. 

Messrs. Perkins were strong in bouquets and a 
wreath, securing a Ist in each instance. 

Fruits—For twelve dishes, Mr. Ward, Longford 
Castle Gardens, Salisbury, was Ist, with a thoroughly 
representative and meritorious collection; his best 
dishes were Gros Maroc and Muscat of Alexandria 
Grapes, Blenheim Orange and Hero of Lockinge 
Melons, both grand fruits, the former weighing 7 lb. ; 
and a good dish of Castle Kennedy Figs. Mr. Gold- 
smith, Kelsey Manor Gardens, Beckenham, was a 
good 2nd, being strong in Grapes, and he had an 
excellent dish of Clapp’s Favourite Pears. 

Mr. Richards, Somerly Gardens, Ringwood, and 
Mr. Ward each scored a Ist in two classes for Pine- 
apples with fine fruits. 

Three fine bunches of Madresfield Court Grapes 
easily secured the Ist prize for Mr. Ward; and three 
of Black Hamburgh, from Mr. Godlee, Burgess Hill, 
were deservedly Ist in their class. 

In two classes for white Grapes. Muscat of Alex- 
andria were shown in fine condition by Mr. Gold- 
smith and Mr, Baker, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, 
each securing a Ist. 

The best Peaches, including a very fine dish of 
Sea Eagle, came from Mr. Lucas, Warnham Court 
Gardens, Horsham, who was also Ist for a single 
dish of Nectarines, with Pine-apple in good condi- 
tion; whilst for a couple of dishes Mr. Goldsmith 
was to the front. The last-named was Ist for 
dessert Pears, with a bright dish of Clapp’s Favourite. 
In another class for Pears, Williams’ Bon Chrétien 
were the best, coming from Mr. Holman, gr. to 
Viscount Gage, Firle Park. 

Plums were best seen in Jefferson, from Mr. Lucas 
and Mr, Holman, each of whom took Ist in two 
classes; with Green Gages Mr, Ward won with a dish 
of extra size and quality. 

First prizes for Figs were awarded to Mr. Gate- 
house, Dover, and Mr. Butler, Lancing, each exhibitor 
putting up fine fruits of Brown Turkey. 

Morello Cherries were a strong class, the best dish 
coming from Mr. Duncan. 

Two Ist prizes for culinary Apples were awarded 
to Mr. Gilmour, Seacox Heath, Hawkhurst, in two 
classes for extra fine fruits of Pott’s Seedling and 
_ the Queen. 

First prizes for vegetables were awarded to Mr. 
_ Goldsmith for six kinds; and to Mr. Goring, of 
_ Worth, Sussex, for a collection not limited to any 
_ number; the latter exhibitor might take a hint from 
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the former, and show, on a future occasion, produce 
of smaller selection with advantage. 

Miscellaneous exhibits were a most attractive 
feature, especially so was the large group of tastefully 
arranged decorative plants, with conspicuous examples 
of brightly coloured Crotons and herbaceous cut flowers 
of the choicest kinds, with fine selections also taken 
from the stove and greenhouse, these with cut Roses 
and Gladioli came from Messrs. Wm. Balchin & 
Sons, and did them great credit. Mr. George Miles 
staged another excellent group, among which was 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemum Mrs. Durrell, 
in excellent condition. A large collection of her- 
baceous cut flowers, consisting of nearly one hundred 
varieties, from Mr. Clark, of Dover, were a most in- 
structive feature ; soalso were the fifty-five dishes of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, from Messrs. Cheal & 
Son. Three Vines in pots, with numbers of bunches 
on each, were shown in most creditable condition by 
Mr. Jenner, Toronto Terrace, Brighton, an amateur 
cultivator. 


DAHLIA AND HOLLYHOCK SHOW AT 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


SEPTEMBER 12.—A praiseworthy attempt is being 
made in the island to revive the growing of the 
Hollyhock —a flower once seen in almost every 
garden, but one which has of late years almost died 
out owing to the disease which attacks it. The 
recently formed Isle of Wight Dahlia and Hollyhock 
Society, which has been established to give impetus 
to the cultivation of the flower, held its first show in 
the Borough Hall, Newport, on the above date, and 
was well patronised by the public. The show itself 
was a creditable one generally, the hall presenting a 
pretty appearance. Among other exhibits was a 
collection of pot plants, tastefully arranged in the 
rear of the exhibits. Mr. Cave, nurseryman, and 
Mr. T. W. Gould, both of Newport, sent two stands 
each of Dahlias, not for competition. Amongst 
other flowers shown, but not for competition, were 
French Marigolds, Zinnias, and Asters, by Mr. Blake, 
Arreton ; and a lovely box of Roses and two Gladio- 
lus by Mr. G. Williams, of Gatcombe, whose Roses 
especially were greatly admired. There was not 
much competition in some classes, and in these only 
one prize was awarded ; in others, on the contrary, 
the competition was much better, especially in those 
for Asters. Hollyhocks, which should have been the 
chief of the exhibits, were not shown in large numbers, 
but Dahlias more largely by nurserymen, gardeners, 
amateurs, and cottagers; and as a new start in the 
island the show was a matter for congratulation, 
much of its success being due to the exertions of Dr. 
J. Groves, M.D., the Honorary Secretary. 


GRANTHAM HORTICULTURAL. 


Tus Society held its seventeenth annual show 
on Thursday, September 13, in the Exchange Hall. 
Considering the beautiful and summer-like weather 
which prevailed on that day, it appeared somewhat 
out of place to see a goodly array of exhibits within 
massive stone walls. This step was taken with a 
good intention, on account of the unsettled state of 
the weather. The entries were many, and the 
exhibits on the whole excellent, but the attendance 
was thin. The centre of the hall was set apart for 
groups of miscellaneous plants, and other exhibits 
occupied the space at the sides. Vegetables were 
good, the Potatos particularly, the prizes for 
which were keenly contested. Fruit was also 
abundantly shown in collections, also as single 
dishes. Single specimens of specimen plants were 
not prominent as a feature, although the various 
groups contained some fairly grown ones. Cut 
flowers were good. 

Group of Plants (open class).—Irrespective of 
several “ not for competition ” groups these, as men- 
tioned above, were fairly good, the Ist prize being 
awarded to J. R. Boyall, Esq., Castlegate House, 
Grantham, foran artistically-arranged group of miscel- 
laneous floweringand foliage plants. Closely following 
this was a smaller, though none the less attractive, 
group, shown by Mr. G. Martin, Spittlegate Nursery, 
to which the 2nd prize was awarded ; the 3rd award 
was carried off by Mr. S. J. T. Barrett, Redcliffe. 
Various other plants in different classes were shown, 
the most noteworthy being six Caladiums, distinct, 
shown by Messrs. Barrett, Redcliffe ; six Coleus, H. 
Escritt, Grantham ; six fine tuberous Begonias, G. 
H. Sage, Buckminster; while the best table plants 


. were shown by G. H. Sage and G. Martin. 


Cut Flowere—These were exceptionally good, 


especially a collection of double and single Dahlias 
shown by Messrs. W. & J. Brown, Stamford 
Nurseries, among the doubles. The same firm also 
gained a similar honour for a smaller collection of 
Dahlias. For a splendid collection of hardy and 
half-hardy cut flowers, G. H. Sage, Buckminster, was 
deservedly awarded the Ist prize, the 2nd being 
taken by Messrs. Brown. 

Roses also for the time of year were excellent, in 
fact a “not for competition” collection, shown by 
Messrs. Burch, Peterborough, gained the admiration 
of all. Among others were some splendid blooms of 
W. A. Richardson, The Bride, Grace Darling, Ni- 
phetos, Sunset, and Madame de Watteville. The 
same firm likewise exhibited a box of twelve distinct 
Roses for which they were awarded the Ist prize, the 
2nd being awarded to G. H. Sage. 

For a vase or epergne of fruit or flowers W. & J. 
Brown came Ist, closely followed by J. Patman. 

Fruit.—In single dishes, Mr. J. Crawford, Cod- 
dington Hall, was awarded Ist prize for a creditable 
collection of Grapes, Melons, Pine-apple, Peaches 
and Nectarines. This was followed by similar col- 
lections shown by Mr. T. Hare, Wellingore, and Mr. 
J. H. Escritt, Grantham, for which the awards were 
given in the order named. For three bunches of 
black Grapes the prizes were awarded, in the order 
of their names, to J. R. Boyall and H. Escritt re- 
spectively. Three white ditto, J. Crawford and T. 
Hare. 

Six Nectarines.—J. Crawford. 

Six Peaches.—G. H. Sage, Ist; J. Patman, 2nd. 

Melons.—Ist. Mr. J. Patman. 

Apples were good, the principal exhibits being 
six varieties (dessert), Ist, Mr. G. Martin; six 
varieties (kitchen), Ist, Mr. H. Escritt. 

Pears were also fairly good, the best dishes being 
staged by G. Martin. 

Plums, however, brought forth the keenest com- 
petition among the fruit, some splendid dishes being 
staged by Messrs. G. H. Sage, J. Crawford, and J. 
Hare, for which prizes were awarded respectively. 

Vegetables—For the best collection of Potatos.— 
1st, Mr. Johnson, with some splendid tubers, pro- 
minent among which were International Kidney, 
Sutton’s Abundance, and Future Fame. The 2nd 
collection, exhibited by Mr. J. Woodward, was also 
noteworthy, and comprised some fine specimens of 
of Beauty of Hebron, White Elephant, &c. Several 
good collections of vegetables were also staged, the 
best being Mr. W. Hubbard’s. Tomatos and Peas 
also, considering the season, were good, some fine 
dishes of the latter being shown by Messrs. 
Johnson, Sage, and Woodward. 

A point worth recording is the distribution by the 
Society, free of cost, of fruit trees and seeds, which 
takes place at stated intervals during the year. 


THE CRYPTOGAMIC SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tuts Society held its fourteenth annual con- 
ference at Inverary on the 12th and 13th inst. under 
the presidency of the Duke of Argyll. The meeting 
was a most successful and enjoyable one; and the ex- 
quisite scenery of Inverary was seen to the best advan- 
tage from perfection of weather. The members had the 
pleasure of welcoming Mr. William Phillips, Shrews- 
bury, and Dr. Carlyle, Carlisle. A spacious pavilion 
near the Castle, originally erected for the home-coming 
ofthe Marquis and (Princess Louise) Marchioness of 
Lorne, was kindly granted for the meetings of the 
Society. A large collection of fungi, gathered in the 
neighbourhood by the Duke’s instructions, was laid 
out for examination ; and a fine collection of lichens, 
also gathered in the neighbourhood by Dr. Macmillan 
of Greenock, Vice-President, was exhibited. In 
addition, contributions were received from Colonel 
Harrington Stuart of Torrance, Mr. Heron, Mount 
Stuart, Bute; Mr. Thorburn, Castle Semple, and 
Mr. J. Proctor, Glenfinnart, Ardentinny. The cryp- 
togamic flora of Inverary is rich, and during the shout 
excursions which time permitted, many species of in- 
terest, especially among lichens and fungi, were 
gathered. It may be mentioned that on a single 
Ash tree, within 8 feet from the ground, Mr. Phillips 
gathered fifteen distinct species of lichen. The 
forenoon of the 12th was spent in examining the col- 
lections in the pavilion. The species were named, 
and specimens of edible and poisonous fungi were 
set apart. As the results will be published else- 
where it is unnecessary to specify the varieties which 
were discovered, After entertaining the members :t 
luncheon, the Duke conducted them to his museum, 
which contains many fine geological and archzo- 
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logical specimens. In the evening, after the trans- 
action of the business of the Society, the noble Pre- 
sident gave an interesting and suggestive address 
on the “Cryptogamic Flora” to the members and 
a large assemblage of the public, after which various 
papers of interest were submitted. After an ex- 
cursion on the 18th the annual dinner concluded 
the conference. 

Many of the trees in the Castle park attracted 
special attention. The following measurements of 
trunks will serve to indicate their age and beauty :-— 
Scotch Fir, at 2 feet from the ground, 10 feet, and 
at 4 feet, 13 feet S inches in circumference; Silver 
Fir, at 24 feet from the ground, 15 feet in circum- 
ference; Spanish Chestnut, at 3 feet from the 
ground, 20 feet 6 inches, and at 5 feet, 19 feet 
8 inches in cireumference. the height of the trunk to 
the first branches being 15 feet. In the garden, 
which was kindly shown by Mr. George Taylor, there 
is a specimen of Arbor-vite which covers an area of 
925 feet in circumference. Its age is unknown, but 
it must have been among the first specimens intro- 
duced into Britain. 

The warmest thanks of the members are due to 
the Duke of Argyll for the great kindness with 
which he receiyed the Society. The next annual 
conference will be held at Crieff, Perthshire. J. 
Stevenson, Glamis, Forfarshire. 


LAW NOTES. 


pee as 
AN INTERESTING SEED DISPUTE. 


In the City of London Court on Friday, September 
14 last, before Mr. EH. T. H. Besley, Deputy Judge, the 
case of Witherdon v. Allen was heard, which raised a 
question of importance to gardeners, &c. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Isaac Witherdon, of Old Corn Exchange, E.C., to 
recover the sum of £6 5s. 6d., the price of seed 
supplied to the defendant, Mr. Robert Allen, of 
Ruxley, Footscray, Kent. Mr. Passmore appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Vennell for the defendant. 
A counterclaim for £50 for damage was set up. 
The defendant did not dispute the fact that the seed 
was delivered, and he practically admitted the claim 
subject to the counterclaim. The seed was supplied 
in August and September, 1884, and in February, 
1885, six months afterwards the defendant wrote 
and complained of the seed, and said he was dis- 
satisfied with the crop it had yielded. The counter- 
claim now raised was for the damage the defendant 
had sustained in consequence. The Deputy Judge 
interposed by remarking that the counterclaim could 
not be substantiated. He never heard of a person sell- 
ing seed and guaranteeing the quantity which should 
be yielded. Mr. Vennell said the plaintiff had not 
given a specific guarantee, but he contended that 
there was an implied warranty that the seed 
would produce an ordinary and fair crop if properly 
used and properly sown. The crop was so dispro- 
portionate and out of all character that the only con- 
clusion the defendant could come to was that the 
seed was bad. 

The Deputy Judge said it was impossible to go 
into it. There were numerous reasons for it being 
bad. He declined to go into the atmospherical 
influences of 1884. Unless the defendant examined 
the seed before it was put into the ground and found 
it was dead seed, the counterclaim could not be 
allowed. He must find against the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff on the claim ; 
the counterclaim was dismissed, and the plaintiff 
allowed his costs. 


Obituary 


Mr. Court.—We regret to have to record the 
death of Mr. Court, the talented propagator at 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ Chelsea nursery, which 
took place almost suddenly on Monday afternoon, 
September 17. Mr. Court was only forty-five years 
of age, and had been ailing for some time past. He 
was at one time in the employment of Messrs. 
Lucombe & Pince, Exeter, and left them to enter 
the Exeter branch of the Veitchian establishment 
about twenty-five years ago. He was an excellent 
propagator and plantsman, and a genial clever man 
of business. His name will be associated with the 
hybridisation of Nepenthes, one of which is named 
after him. ‘ 


THE WEATHER. 


———— 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is’ expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
oa |3a 
Aboveor| 5 |  |3S |35 
DISTRIOTS. below the} “4 ber 5 2 52 
Mean for| &o | 4S |8 85/4 5.5 
the week] SE =e Daw |s ap 
ending | 52 | 22 [Se c(3 ec 
Sept. 17. ae ge ad Bet 
> 
BB |38 
46 1 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScorLanp, N. 1 above 76 0 |— 234|+ 201 
1. ScorLanD, E. 1 above 7 O |— 425|+ 157 
2, ENGLAND, N.E.... | 1 below | 81 0 |—401)+ 73 
3. ENGLAND, E. 1 below: 96 0 |— 3866/4 154 
4. Mmpuanp Cos. ... | 2 below | 88 0 |— 486)+ 149 
5. ENGLAND, S. 1 below | 102 0 |— 470|+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. , 
6. ScornanD, W. ... | 0 (aver.)} 82 0 |— 320)+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 1 below 90 0 |— 850/+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 1 below 92 0 |— 456)/-+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. 0 (ayer.)| 91 0 |— 272)+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S. 2 below 87 0 |— 268/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 1 below | 114 0 |— 3388/4 154 
BRIGHT 
RAINFALL. SUNSHINE. 
a a 4 dela 
3 > S 3 $8 
a5 2. | 9. (ake) a 
DIsTRIOTS, Py (BO | dB lassie 
aa? |jgd | aa eS Gc) 
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5a o ox Be | Begs 
2 lea | se |83|83's 
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I a AY Ye 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of || Sine) 
ducing Districts. Inch. 3 
0. ScoTLAND, N. 3 less 168 | 27.0} 26 29 
1. ScoTLanD, E. 6 less 147 | 20.8 | 47 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 6 less 137 | 19.7 | 46 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. 6 less 141 | 18.7} 48 29 
4, MIDLAND Cos. ... | 7 less 127 | 18.3} 45 28 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 7 less 129 19.1 53 29 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScornanD, W. ... | 8 less 140 | 29.6} 40 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 8 less 140 | 20.7) 42 29 
8, ENGLAND, S.W.... |11 less 142 | 24.3 38 35 
9, IRELAND, N. 6 less 146 | 26.0} 40 28 
10. IRELAND, 8. 7 less 131 25.9 | 48 84 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 8 less 154 | 20.7] 73 40 


THE PAST WEEK, 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Sept. 17, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has been finer and in a more settled 
condition generally than that experienced for many 
weeks past. 

“The temperature has not differed materially from 
the mean, being 1° above it in the north and east of 
Scotland and the same amount below it in most other 
parts of the kingdom. During the daytime the 
thermometer was generally high, readings of 70° and 
above being at times recorded; the nights, however, 
were in most instances cold, and the lowest of the 
minima ranged from 34° in ‘ Scotland, EH.’ to 39° in 
‘ England, N.E.’ and ‘Scotland, W.,’ and ‘to 44° in 
the.‘ Channel Islands.’ 

“ The rainfall has been less than the mean in all 
districts; over England the fall has been scarcely 
appreciable, 


“ Bright sunshine shows a decided increase. The 
percentage of the possible amount of duration, which 
ranged from 26 in ‘Scotland, N.,’ to 53 in ‘England, 
S., 58 in England, §.W.,’ and 73 in the ‘ Channel 
Islands, has not been so high over the kingdom 
generally since the week ending May 28.” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 29. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Sept. 23... « 56°.3| Sept. 27... a se» 0048 
Petts . we 56%.1 o 23) ton ae woe BD.4 
99 20 se . o 907.9 93) 29 tae on » 55°.2 
my 2 no Oi ww. 55°.7 | Mean for the week .., 5547 


ENQUIRIES. 


“ He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —BAcon. 


Dyinc-orr Brancaes or Brercu. — Can any of 
your readers offer any explanation of the cause of 
the sudden death of some young branches of a Beech 
tree growing on the lawn? ‘They haye made good 
growth this season until now, when the leaves shrivel 
and the bark dies. X. [See p. 335.] 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


Booxs: W. A. Smith. The best book on the subject 
is Domestic Hloriculture by ¥. W. Burbidge (Black- 
wood & Sons). We do not know the price. 


Camera Borper: G. R. The soil sent was full of the 
spawn of some speeies of fungus—probably spread 
from decaying roots or pieces of wood in the soil. 
Clear out the old soil now, and replant the trees 
in fresh materials—failing that being done the 
plants will perish. 


CrenTaAuREA AUREA: C. W. D. The Port Juvenal 
plant seems on the authority of specimens from 
that locality, as well as others from the Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, in the Kew 
herbarium, to be the C. fuscata of Desfontaines, 
which rejoices in the following aliases -—C. nicw- 
ensis, C. sicula, C. marginata, C. aurea of Des- 
fontaines, Cat. Hort. Par., ed. 3, 1829 (teste, Gay 
in herb., Kew). C. aurea of Aiton, Hort, Kew, and 
figured in the Bot. Maq., t.421, is quite a different 
plant, a representative of which is in the Kew 
herbarium from Roumelia, but to which no name 
is attached. 


Curysantuemum: X. Y. Z. The stems are infested 
by a kind of sclerotium, or fungus growth, of which 
several kinds infest the stems, bulbs, and tubers of 
plants. No remedy can be suggested except burn- 
ing all infested plants so as to stop its spreading. 
Attempts will be made to ascertain its further 
history by cultivation, as nothing definite can be 
determined in its present sterile form. MZ, C. C 


Corrections.—In our report of the plants awarded 
Certificates at the last meeting of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society (p. 307), for “Mr. Ben- 
nett” read Mrs. Hawkins.—In report of Fruit 
Growers’ Conference at the Crystal Palace (p. 292), 
Mr. A. Bath’s address should have been Seven- 
oaks, not Foot’s Oray. 


Dautias: H. C. § &. The blooms of the decorative 
varieties which you forward are in the majority of 
cases very pleasingly coloured. Prince of Wales 
is large and bright red; and of a pleasing pale 
tint is the Yellow Juarezi. W. F. Abery is a 
pretty single flower, the rich crimson margins of 
the white petals making a very striking combina- 
tion. Prince Albert Victor and Annie Harvey are 
fine deep reds, and the crimson-lilac tips to Charm- 
ing Bride render it distinct. Others are pretty in 
their way, probably, but we prefer the foregoing. 


Derormep Psars: J. H. The injury is caused by 
Helminthosporium pyrorum. There is no known 
remedy. You might burn foliage and affected 
fruit, but in the case of these microfungi it is. 
doubtful if such measures cause any lessening of 
the evil. You might try diluted Gishurst soap as. 
_a summer wash, taking care to wash it off in half 
an hour with clean water, ? 5 

Diantsus Leaves Diszasep: C. W.D. The plants 
are affected with some obscure species of Proto- 
ra not well matured—one of the lowest forms. 

MC. 
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Your berries were smashed almost 
send others, packed in a tin 


Grarss: Novice. 
beyond recognition ; 
“box. 

InprARuBBER AND CasTor-orm: C. F. W. These 
plants do not belong to the same genus, although 
both are natives of the Tropics. “ Indiarubber ” 
is a gum obtained from diverse species of plants, 
and the Indiarubber plant of English gardens is 
Ficus elastica. It may be grown ina cool-house, 
where the temperature does not sink below 45°, 
but does best in a warmer one ; in the former very 
infrequent waterings will be required by the plant 
during the period November—February, as it is 
then at rest. Growth should be assisted in the 
spring by putting the plant in warm pit or stove, 
and as soon as there are signs of renewed growth 
it should be either repotted in a mixture of three 
parts loam and one of peat, with a little sand 
added, and the pot should be rather over than 
under-sized; or be top-dressed. Keep the plant 
in warmth till July, when it may be hardened off 
by degrees if it is to stand out-of-doors, or it may 
then be putin the greenhouse. When cool-grown, 
repotting may be done in April or May. A moist 
atmosphere and plenty of water suit the plant 
during active growth. The second-named plants 
are usually treated -as annuals, and may be raised 
from seeds sown in pots in a hotbed or stove at 
any time in early spring. The plants should be 
potted off singly, before the roots get entangled, 
and kept near the glass in a warm-house till the 
beginning of May or later, when they may be 

_ hardened off by degrees and planted out-of-doors 
in rich well-drained beds in June and July. 


Insects: A. S. The insect sent, found in your 
Cattleya-house, is a very young female grasshopper 
belonging to the family Gryllide; evidently im- 
ported, probably in the egg state. It is certainly 
injurious to Orchids, and should be trapped.— 
A, F. B. We have not previously heard of the 
real wireworms (as those you send are) having 
nearly destroyed an entire houseful of Vines, on 
the roots of which they were found—we suppose 
by gnawing off all the fine rootlets. They are, 
however, nearly omnivorous. J. O. 


Kew Pavm-nousr AND CuatswortH ConsERVATORY : 
A, E. H. The first-named is 362 feet, total length, 
with a width in the centre of 100 feet, and a height 
of 66 feet; the wings are about twice the length 
of the central part, and are 50 feet wide and 30 
feet high. Chatsworth conservatory is a simple 
parallelogram of 300 feet by 145 feet. 


Layinc-our a Garpen: W.H. How to Lay Out a 
Garden, By E, Kemp. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 
10, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Lime From Tanyarps: J.C. We have no personal 
experience of the employment of the lime from a 
tanyard for Vine borders; but we should think it 
would well answer for the purpose. 


Liquorice (GrycyruizA GuaBRa): Myosotis. This 
plant requires deep sandy soil, which should be 
deeply trenched and well manured. The “sets” 
are made from pieces of the roots having two 
eyes at least. As the plant is large and coarse 
growing it would require about the space between 
the rows as that given to Horse-radish in gardens. 
It grows well enough in Yorkshire, and we think 
it would do as well in Northumberland. 


Names or Fruit: J. Earl. Peach Royal George. — 
W. Troughton. 1, Apple Beauty of Kent; 2, Pear 
Summer Bergamot ?—J, Pince, 1, Emperor Alex- 
ander; 2, Kerry Pippin; 3, Dumelow’s Seedling. 


Names or Pranrs: G. Boore. Bifrenaria vitellina. 
—J. L., Seaham. 1, Coronilla emerus; 2, Budd- 
leia globosa; 3, not found; 4, Leycesteria for- 
mosa; 5, a Rubus—no flower.—T. S., Hawkstone. 
1, Apparently Thuia orientalis; 2, Cupressus 
Lawsoni; 3, Thuia plicata; 4, A variety of Thuia 
orientalis—perhaps the form known as Sieboldi. 
Why send such scraps? £. O. R. 1, Nephrodium 
conterminum ; 2, Pteris longifolia; 3, Onychium 
sensibile; 4, Pteris cretica variegata alba; 5, Adi- 
antum cuneatum; 6, Asplenium borbonicum.— 
F. Carr, Spirea Dongiasu,—Bicine Buckhold. 
1, Chimonanthus floridus; 2, Hypericum Hooker- 
ianum; 3, Spirma japonica—Jno. Henderson § 
Sons, al, Calamintha officinalis ; 2, Stachys, spe- 
cimen insufficient; 3, Aconitum anthora; 4 and 
7, Veronica spicata, two forms; 5, Polygonum 
amplexicaule ; 6, Lysimachia ciliata—G@. Bun- 
yard, ‘Athyrium Filix-femina var. molle.— 
J. J.W. 1, Aster punctatus ; 2, ees denti- 
culata ; 3, Campanula lamiifolia.—W. G. B. land 


2, Centaurea salonitana.—J. C. Stachys lanata. 
—G. M., Olivet, 1, Cycnoches chlorochilon; 3, 
Dendrobium oe aed giganteum; 5, Oncidium 
Jonesianum ; No, 2 was mislaid, please send again ; 
No.4 was not sent at all—W,, Fyfe. Alstros- 
meria Pelegrina. The Carnations show a good 
range of colour, and would doubtless be good bor- 
der plants. We do not distinguish anything of 
special merit. 


Pea: W.C. The Pea sent, stated to have been the 
result of crossing Culverwell’s Prolific Marrow 
with Ne Plus Ultra, differs in form of pod con- 
siderably from the latter variety, and is, we think 
—at least in the raw state—of as good flavour, 
whilst the full-grown Peas are rather larger, as sweet 
and green, and number on an average eight in a 
pod. The shell is heavy, being nearly two-thirds 
of the total weight of the pod, but that may be 
an advantage from the gardeners’ point of view, 
thick fleshy pods hindering the ripening of the 
seeds. We do not know what may have caused 
the delay at Chiswick. 


Tue Oaks, Ersom.—If “F. C. H. M.” will send his 
proper name and address—not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a pledge of good faith—we may 
put in his note on Cyclamen growing. 


Vines ry Bap Som: W. Baker, Lift them without 
unnecessary delay, digging out every healthy root, 
and envelope the mass of roots in damp moss and 
bast mats until the border is in readiness to receive 
them. Wheel out the worst of the old soil, put 
the drainage in good order, and make a new 
border, not more than 2 feet deep, of turfy loam, 
putting with this about $ cwt. of Thomson’s Vine 
Manure to the ton of soil. Make the border only 
as wide as the longest roots, as you can then add 
to it as these reach the limit of its width. This 
will apply to both outside and inside borders. If 
the work is expeditiously done, before the foliage 
falls off, you may take a short crop from the Vines 
next year. Keep the house rather close for a 
time after lifting, and thoroughly water the 
Vines, so that the leaves recover from their flagged 
condition, and fall naturally, otherwise the results 
will not be so good, and full recovery could not be 
expected before the lapse of another season. 


Coser ua CAT Oes RECEIVED.—Canon E, (many es 
C.—G. C. (many thanks, letter will follow). ae J.L 
EV Ge Oo ee eee W.N. 

J. D., Edinburgh.— Prof. eee, —A. D. Ms Viaw Ves 

Brussels.—W. B—A. T. C—G. P.—F. W. B.—J. C. W. & 

Sons.—Doubtful (next week). — Rust (see ‘‘ Vines in Bad 

Soil,” in our ‘* Notices to Correspondents,” in this issue, and 

“Dama ppew Grapes.” in our ‘*Notices” for September 15 

see —G. E.—J. D. R.—J. Rust.—H. W. W,—J. W.—W.. W. 
. J. W.—C. H,—S. A.—A. A. P.—Rev. H. H. D. 
“M—B. W. A.—A; D—G. D. V.—E. G. T.—J. C. C. 

(thanks), —R. B. 

Re Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for theur solution, 
must not ex, expert to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current wee 


MARKETS, 


a 
COVENT GARDEN, September 20, 
Grapzs selling badly, the supply greatly exceeding 
the demand. Large quantities of Peaches arriving, 
causing the prices to drop. James Webber, Wholesale 
Apple Market, 


PLANTS IN Pots.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d, 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
Asters, perdozen ... 30-60 ous, each .,, +. 20-10 0 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Bouvardias, per dozen 9 0-12 0} Fuchsias, doz. .30-60 
Carnations, per doz. 6 0-18 0 Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 | Liliums, var., doz. ‘18 0-80 0 
Coleus, dozen «w 20-40 Marguerites, "doz. «. 6 0-12 0 
Crassula, per doz, ... 9 0-12 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 30-60 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Myrtles, per dozen... 6 0-12 0 
Dracena terminalis, Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
per dozen ... ..30 0-60 0 | Pelargoniums, “doz... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per oes 12 0-24 0 — scarlet, dozen .,. 2 0--6 0 

Euonymus, in var. Scented Geranium, 
per dozen ... ., 6 0-18 0 r dozen ... 30-60 
Evergreens, in var., Solanums,dozen_ ... 9 0-15 0 
per dozen ... .» 6 0-24 0| Verbenas, perdoz. ... 40-60 

Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
FRuUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s. d,s. d, 
Apples, pale siove:. on 3 0- 4 6 | Peaches, dozen +» 20-80 
Cobs; 100 1b, ... 15 0. Pine-apples, Eng., Ib. 20-30 
Grapes, per lb, wae 0 6 20 Plums, half-sieve .,, 26-46 
Lemons, per case .,.12 0-210) —St. Michael. each 20-50 
Melons, each «10-30 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. 


Artichokes, p. doz... Mustard and Cress, 


> 
—) 
T 


Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4- ... punnet ... te 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0| Onions, per bunch . 
Carrots, per bunch,,, 0 6-... | Parsley, per bunch... 
Cauliflowers, each .., 0 4... | Potatos, percwt. ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 26 », kidney, percwt. 
Cucumbers, each .,, 0 6- 0 9| Shallots, perlb. ... 
Endive, per dozen .,, 2 0-.,, | Spinach, per bushel... 
Green Mint, bunch,,, 0 4- ,,, | Tomatos, per lb. . 
Herbs, per bunch .,, 0 4- Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .,. 0 4- new 

Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... | Vegt. Marrows, each 
Mushrooms, punnet 16-26 


PoTaTos.—English Myatt’s, 80s. to 90s.; Beauty of Hebron, 
60s. to 80s.; and Regents, 100s. per ton. 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. 

Asters, 12 bunches... 1 6- 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 


° 


0 | Marguerites, 12 bun, 
6 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 
0 | Pansies, 12 bun. 

0 | Pelargoniums, 13 spr. 


— dozen bunches... 4 0- — scarlet, 12 spr.... 
Chrysanthemums, Pinks, 12 bun.... 
12 blooms ,.. + O 6- Poppies, 12 bun. .,, 


— dozen bunches... Primulas, double, 12 
Dahlia, doz. bunches 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Forget-me-nots, 12 
bunches... 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 


2 
3 sprays 
1 
3 
2 
BI 
Gladiolus, doz. sprays 0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
1 


Pyrethrums, ‘2 bun. 
Rhodanthe, 12 bun, 
Sunflower, doz. bun. 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 
— coloured, dozen. 
— red, perdozen .., 
— _,, 12 bunches 
— Safrano, dozen... 
Stephanotis, 12 spr. 
Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 
| Sweet Sultan,12bun. 
| Tuberoses, 12 blms..,, 


Heliotropes, 12 spr. 
Lavender, 12 bun, .. 
Lilium longiflorum, 
12 blooms .. cs 
_ lancifolium, 1261. 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 
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SEEDS. 


Lonpvon: Sept. 19.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report 
a greatly-increased speculative activity in Clover 
and other seeds ; and considerable quantities of red, 
white, Alsike, and Trefoil have this week changed 
hands at enhanced currencies. The new crops 
promise to be very bad, Perennial and Italian Rye- 
grasses continue firm, Trifolium is getting scarce, 
and realises full prices. Winter Tares keep in 
moderate supply, and values are unchanged. For 
blue Peas there is an improving enquiry. Bird seeds 
find buyers on former terms, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 


Sriratrietps: Sept. 19.—Good supplies of all kinds 
of fruit, farm, and market garden produce. Trade 
somewhat heavy. Smaller supplies of Potatos. 
Prices higher. Quotations:—Fruit: Damsons, 3s, 
to 3s. 6d.per half sieve ; English Green Gages, 6s. 6d. 
to 8s. per bushel; English Plums, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
per half-sieve ; foreign do., ls. 3d. to 2s. per basket ; 
Pears, 3s. to 5s. per bushel; Apples, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
do.; do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per half-bushel; English 
Tomatos, 4s. to 8s. per peck ; foreign do., 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per box of about 18 lb. Vegetables: Cabbages, 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per tally ; Cauliflowers, 1s. to 2s. 
per dozen; Vegetable Marrows, 2s. to 3s. per tally; 
Scarlet Runners, 2s. 6d, per sieve; French Beans, 
2s. to 3s. per bushel; Dutch Onions, 3s. 6d. to 4s, 
per bag; Belgian Onions, 2s. 6d. to 3s. do. ; English 
do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen bunches; Parsley, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. do.; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do. ; Carrots, 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. do. ; Beetroots, 1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; Mint, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. do. ; pickling Onions, 3s. 67. to 4s, 6d. per bag ; 
frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s, per dozen; common 
do., 4d. to 6d. do.; Endive, 1s. 6d. do.; Cos Lettuce, 
8d. per score; Carrots, 24s. to 36s. per ton. 


Srrarrorp: Sept. 18. Both trade and supply 
have been good during the past week. Prices:— 
Cabbages, 2s. to 3s. per tally; Cauliflowers, 2s. per 
dozen; Turnips, 2s. per dozen bunches; Carrots, 
household, 30s. to 40s, per ton; Mangels, 19s. to 

. do. ; Swedes, 24s. to 26s. do.; Onions, Dutch, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. per bag; Watercress, 6d. per dozen ; 
Pears, Dutch, 2s. 6d. per bushel; Apples, 7s. to &s. 
per barrel; do., English, 5s. to 10s. per bushel; 
Plums, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per half-sieve ;Tomatos, 5d. to 
6d. per lb.; Beetroot, 3s per dozen; Carrots, 2s. 
do. ; Cucumbers, 4d. do. 


POTATOS. 

Borovucn anp Sprirarrieyps: Sept. 18.—Blight is 
still prevalent, but a portion of the supplies are 
coming better assorted, and for the best of such 
there is a steadier trade with firmer prices, whilst 
inferior parcels still sell badly :—Regents, 30s. to 
80s.; Hebrons, 60s. to 80s.; Early Roses, 50s. to 70s ; 
Magnum Bonums, 50s. to 90s. ; Myatts, "50s, to 606. 


_ per ton. 
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MOST ERPECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


‘Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per lb.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 1bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 lbs. 16/- 


IMPROVED 
FUMIGATING PAN 
Is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DEICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


3 Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


IMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smejl; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s. 8d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
14]b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS any CO.(Limited), 9, BullRing, Birmingham. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load, (2 tons) 23s. ; in bags—20, 14s.; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anp CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea; S.W. 


( } ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the Tae against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(HSE ESTO keeps Boots dry and soft on 


wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and ls., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anpCO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 


55, Lionel St., Birmingham. 
Plans and Estimates on 

Sts application. 

Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 


Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.c, 
BAOHELOR’S WALE, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons. 
Every Cask bears the above 


C0 A U T IT O NN »——Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


21-0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 
A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-07. glass in 
200 feet boxes. i 
English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


Autumn Requirements for the 
Trade. 


OUR SHOW ROOMS 


are now fully furnished with every novelty in 


DRIED FLOWERS, GRASSES, 


AND 
GENERAL SUNDRIES 
Required for the Autumn and Winter Season. 
Early inspection especially solicited. 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. 


(Limited), r 


16, FINSBURY STREET, E.C. 
ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 


for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH snp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. ‘Trade supplied. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
ALL BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre. Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


Estate Sales, 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 


Estates 18 

 pigne WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
yaue WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


WORKS FOR THE POSSESSORS OF GARDENS. 


MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ 


COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. A 


Guide to the Management and Adornment of Gardens of every size. A New Hiition. 


Feap. cloth, price 7s. 


HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN GARDENING. 


A Handy Manual for the Improved Cultivation 


of all Vegetables. By Wittram Eartery, Author of “How to Grow Mushrooms,” “How 


to Grow Asparagus,” &c., &c. 


HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. By Wit11am HARLeEy. 


THE ART OF GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. By Rev. 0. FisHER. 


Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 1s. 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 4s, 6d. 


Price 1s. stitched. 


Fourth 


HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. A popular Explanation of the best Method of Culture. 


By Wittram Harztry. Price 1s. stitched, 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-watER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT to. 9090, 888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 


more especially with regard to power 


Is ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. 


and durability, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 
NEW EDITION, CORRECTED UP TO DATE. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By the late Sim JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Price 3d., Post-free 3:d.; 
Twenty-five Copies 5s., Fifty 10s, and One Hundred 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From bas 
oa W. RICHARDS, 
41, WeLtinaton Srrert, Stravp, 
LONDON, W.C. 
: mee 
Piase. tanec Tare GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” . for. __ Months, 
commencing —_____________, for which I enclose P.0.0. : 


as 
ro Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. tra 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d,; 3 Months, 3s, 9d.; Post-free, 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s. 6d. 


Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No. 492, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS, | 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” Sept. 22, iss. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 


Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines ,. £0 8 6 
5), Fd. Me SaC dee Wea 0 OF 
64 fn Oed cul amen 0. 9216 
7 ene 209A IG lO mene ey Or LOS (0 
pe poe OS Os og oe ORO) G 
91 5. 4, 0 5.6 neo) wee? Le071 “40 
1) 7 25 O09 OO) fp op5 Ou G 
tt 5 op © 6 B23 f o4 O12.0 
12 ng O 7 OES fF 50 OM @ 
1S. Ee Or eGrimed ==" SOS nO 
14g OS AON|N25.0h ,, CarcenOmle ae 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 


of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirtTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UNITED Kinepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisaine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GLASS.—_CHEAP GLASS. 


8s, 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12X10, 18X12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 2012, 18X16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20X16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Juist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION %< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds:— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, | am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. gd. and 11s. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Inyested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, B.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


on hand suit- 
able for all 
branches of 
business, for 
Gi sale cheap. 


New ones made at shortest notice, 

Drawing and Xylographic Establishment and Electrotypy of 

H. B. ALBRECHT, 10—12, Lindenstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. 
Speeimen Sheets gratis and post-free. , 

References given by my forwarding Agent there. 


Chrysanthemums. 
This being a critical time in the growth of Chrysanthemums, 


Cultivators should study 
M BOO K 


OL YN EU  X’S 
on GROWING this PLANT, which contains the 
necessary information by which success can be achieved. 
Price 1s. ; Post-free, 1s. 2d. 
From the AUTHOR, Swanmore Park Gardens, Bishop’s 
Waltham; or from the PUBLISHER, 171, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Required by a young man 
(age 24) an engagement as MANAGER in asound Seed 

and Nursery Business with view to above. Good Accountant 
and Correspondent. Thorough knowledge of the Trade.— 
Apply, stating capital required, full particulars, to T. P. S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand.W.C. 


ANTED, a clever active man as HEAD 

GARDENER where the Gardens are large and must 

pay their expenses. Must be a good Propagator, and under- 

stand Packing, Rearing Flowers and Fruit for Market. Mar- 

ried, no children. Wages £65 and good cottage, with Vege- 

tables.—Apply, by letter, H. KEMBALL-COOK, Esq., Stan- 
more Park, Stanmore. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, in the country. 


Small Garden, 2 Greenhouses, Tennis Lawn, and a 
few House Jobs. Preference given to a teetotaller, and to one 
accustomed to a Pony and Trap.—Apply by letter, C. D., 
Messrs. C. Barker & Sons, 8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


ANTED, a NURSERY PROPAGATOR, 


a rising young man, who has been in a Country 
Nursery, and can grow and propagate two things—Clematis 
and Rhododendrons. He must start at a moderate wage, and 
he will be under close supervision until he proves his capa- 
bility and reliability. CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


ANTED, a PROPAGATORand GROWER 


of Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Ferns, Double Chinese 
Primulas, Solanums, Tree Carnations—an active man, with 
good experience in Market Nurseries.—Particulars to C. N., 
Messrs. Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, E. 


Vee a TRADE GROWER.—Ferns, 


Tomatos, Cucumbers, Vines, Cut Flowers for Market. 
—State age, experience, and wages, to L. H., 41, Wellington 
Street, W.-C. 


Hove, Sussex. 
SUPERINTENDENT of CEMETERY. 


ee HOVE COMMISSIONERS 

are about to APPOINT a SUPERINTENDENT of their 
Cemetery. Wages 30s. a week, with Residence, Fuel, and 
Garden. 

The Superintendent must be competent to Lay-out Grounds 
according to plan, have a good knowledge of Gardening, will 
have to act as Clerk at burials, and devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office. 

Applications in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, 
family, and previous occupation, with not more than three 
testimonials, endorsed ‘‘Cemetery Superintendent,” and ad- 
dressed to the TOWN CLERK, Town Hall, Hove, will be re- 
ceived up to 40’Clock on Wednesday the 3rd day of October next. 

Personal canvassing not permitted. (By order.) 

Town Hall, Hove.—September 20, 1888. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, for Australia, 

an expert hand at GRAFTING and BUDDING, fora 

large Fruit Tree Nursery. A thoroughly energetic man re- 
quired. Good wages.—Particulars in the first imstance from 
Messrs. JOHN LAING snp SONS, Forest Hill Nurseries, S.E. 


\ N 7 ANTED, a strong active trustworthy MAN, 

for the Garden, who can use the Scythe, and to assist 
in Houses. Wages 17s. per week, no bothy.—J. TUBBS, The 
Lodge, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


ANTED, a thoroughly efficient HHAD 
SHOPMAN, for a Provincial Seed and Bulb Busi- 
ness.—Apply, with age, reference, and salary required, A.F.S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C: 


Bulb Trade. 
ANTED, a smart young MAN, for the 


Counter. Wages to commence 22s. weekly.—Apply, 
by letter only, to S., 42, Caxton Street, Westminster, W. 


AY Was SEBI, a young MAN, to Assist in Office 
Work. Must have a knowledge of Book-keeping and 
Correspondence, and Write a good hand; also be willing to 
make himself generally useful.—Apply, giving particulars of 
experience, capabilities, and age, references and salary 
expected, to GEO. JACKMAN AnD SON, Woking Nursery, 
Woking. 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN or SHOPWOMAN 

for Seed and Florist Business. Good knowledge of 

all branches required.—Apply, stating wages expected, and 
references, to HILLIDR AND CO., Market Street, Cambridge. 


ANTED, a CARMAN. One who 

thoroughly understands Horses, and knows West End. 

Must be used to Box-filling and Furnishing. Wages, 30s. per 

week to competent man.—Apply by letter in first instance,— 
G. TAVINER, Florist, Bayswater Hill, W. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. JAmes Smiru, for the last ten years 
Head Gardener to Brian H. Hopeson, Esq., has 
been appointed Head Gardener to the Harl of 
Ducix, Sarsden, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, 


Mr. E. Jounson, formerly Head Gardener to 
J. Gopman, Esq., Park Hatch, Godalming, has 
been appointed Head Gardener to ALGERNON 
Grix107, Esq., Duffield, Stoke Poges, Slough. 


Mr. 8. J. Burexss, late Head Gardener at 
Lessness, Abbeywood, Kent, has been engaged 
as Heid Gardener to H. RicArpo, Hsq., Rawdon 
House, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Mr. T. Burasuss, late Foreman at Ford Manor, 


‘Lingfield, Surrey, has been appointed Head Gar- 


dener to A. Mancrr, Esq., The Lampits, Hod- 
desdon, Herts. : 


Mr. T. Trottorn, late General Foreman at 
Middleton Park Gardens, Bicester, Oxon, has 
been appointed Gardener to Colonel H, Stratton 
Barus, {Twyford Lodge, Winchester. 


Mr. T. Crarxe, late Head Gardener at Lygrove 
House, Chipping Sodbury, has been engaged by 
Colonel Hitt, C.B., M.P., Rookwood, Llandaff, 
Glamorganshire. : 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANL, 
to W. RICHARDS, as; unless the number of a Postal Order ts 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands xt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH awnp CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. ; 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. . 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFES, or GARDENERS, 


AMES CARTER anv CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 288, High Holborn, W.C. 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are in a position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we willrecommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD anp SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh, 


(Ge (HEAD), where several are kept ; 


married, no family.—A Lapy wishes to recommend her 
late Gardener, who has been with her twelve years. Trust- 
worthy and competent in all branches.—J. MOORE, Bray, 
Maidenhead. 


(Ge Sevisa nals (HEAD), where three or more 


are kept.—R. Cox wishes to recommend G. Howes" as 
above, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring the service of a 
good practical man, who understands all branches of the pro- 
fession.—G. HOWES, Hams Hall, Birmingham. 


ARDENER (Hap), where four or five are 


kept.—Age 29, single; understands Gardening in all 
branches. First-class character. Twelve years’ experience, 
six as Foreman. Three years in present situation.— 
R. EVANS, Officers’ Quarters, Hyde Road, West Gorton, 
Manchester, 
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eS (Hap), where one or more are 


Rent eneles no objection to compensate anyone 
interesting himself in obtaining advertiser situation as above. 
—GARDENER, Mr. Fisher, Grove Nursery, Hither Green, 
Lewisham, S.E. 


ARDENER (Hnap). — Middle-aged, 


widower; excellent all-round experience in all branches 
of gardening. Good testimonials from the last and previous 
employers. Moderate wages only required; neighbourhood of 
oncom preferred.—JAS. BURDEN, 28, High Street, Kensing- 
ton, W. 


ARDENER (Hxap),—Age 385, married; 
twenty years’ practical experience in good establish- 
ments in Early and Late Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and 
Vegetables, the Cultivation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orchids, &c., also Kitchen Gardens and Pleasure Grounds.— 
J. FINLAYSON, The Gardens, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. 


Gs (UnDER), Inside and Out.— 


Age 22; good character from last employer.—W.M. D., 
Park Cottage, Park Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


Gee (UnpDER).—Age 18; used to 


Glass and Gardening in general. Abstainer. Good re- 
ferences.—A. C., 23, Bloomsbury Street, Kemptown, Brighton. 


Gl (UnvER), Inside and Out; age 

22.—Mr. GOwERS, Head Gardener to H. L. Powys Keck, 
Esq., Stoughton Grange, Leice-tershire, can recommend W. 
Herrick as above. Three and a half years’ excellent character. 


To Nurserymen. 
OREMAN (GenrrRaL WorkING) or 
MANAGER.—Age 44; good reference. Well versed in 
yore up new business.—G. G., 2, Hyde Road, Eastbourne, 
uussex. 


VARDENER (Heap); age 32.—W. T. 


ScartH, Esq., Raby Castle, Darlington, Durham, will be 
glad to recommend James Tullett to any Lady or Gentleman 
requiring a thoroughly practical good Gardener. First-class 
Fruit, Vegetable aud Plant Grower. Sixteen years’ good 
experience. Seven years General Foreman at Raby.—_JAMES 
TULLETT, Raby Gardens, Darlington, Durham. 


es (Heap Worxina).—Age 34, 


married; thoroughly understands all branches. Excel- 
lent character and testimonials.—B., 16, Alexander Square. 
London, S.W. 


( i ARDENER (Heap Workrne).—Age 37; 

twenty-two years’ experience, nine as Head. Excellent 
Grape, Plant, and Fruit Grower, Early and Late Forcing.— 
H. C., 175, Barr Street, Hockley, Birmingham. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrna). — Adver- 


tiser (age 30) seeks re-engagement as above; held last 
appointment several years. Thoroughly experienced, and 
first-class references.—P. T., 125, Fulham Palace Road, S,W. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1nG); age 28.— 


W. Beswick, Besborough Court, Cork, can highly re- 
commend his Foreman, Alfred Kember, who has been with him 
three years, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a capable 
and painstaking man, 


( eae (Heap Worxkrne).—Age 30, 

married, one child; is open to engagement with Lady 
or Gentleman requiring the services of an experienced and 
trustworthy man. Sixteen years’ practical experience. 
Highly recommended.—C. CANNING, Warborne, Lymington. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1nG).—Age 36, 
married; thorough good practical Gardener; twenty 
years’ experience in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Stove and Greenbouse Plants, and Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
dening. Abstainer. Highest references. — GARDENER, 
Algarkirk Hall, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


( oo (Heap WorxkinG).—Age 37; 

well up in Kitchen and Flower Garden, successful Fruit 
and Plant Grower has taken many prizes including Silver 
Cups, Medals, &e. Eleven years’ good character from present 
employer. Leaving through lowcriag establishment.—W. 
RYE, Sneyd Park, Bristol. 


Soe (Heap WorxkiInG), where 


more are kept.—Age 42, mawried, no incumbrance; 
thoroughly competent in Early and Late Forcing of Choice 
Fruit and Flowers, including Orchids, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardens. Superintend Grass Land if required, Wife good 
Laundress, or otherwise. Wages moderate. Good reference. 
—N., 4, Florence Cottages, Purley, Surrey. 


ee (Heap Worxk1NnG), where two 


or more are kept; age 47, married.—A Lapy, who is 
reducing her establishment, owing to expiration of lease, can 
highly recommend her Gardener, who thoroughly understands 
Gardening in all its branches, No objection to Land and Stock. 
Six years’ personal character from present employer; and ex- 
cellent testimonials.— J. PHILLIPS, The Firs, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 


are (Heap or SINGLE-HANDED).— 


Age 34, married; nineteen years’ experience. Good 
character from present and previous employers. Four years 
in present situation GARDENER, Ilford Hall, Ilford, Essex. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap or SINGLE-HANDED).— 
Age 32, married, nofamily; sixteen years’ practical 

experience. Excellent character. Wife Plain Cook or House- 

maid if required.—_GARDENER, 24, Hatherley Grove, W. 


ARDENER (Heap), or good FOREMAN; 
age 27.—A. Campin, Second Gardener, Malvern Hall, 
Solibull, Birmingham. seeks a situation as above. Twelve 
years’ experience in large establishments. Exceptional re- 
ferences, Leaving through death of employer. 


( ee having practical knowledge of 

Landscape, Nursery, Fruit and Floriculture, desires 
an engagement.— M. C, McEVOY, Broxwood, Pembridge, 
Herefordshire. 


3 . , 
ARDENER.—Age 29, single ; fifteen years 
experience in Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Orchids, 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Vines, Peaches, Cucumbers, &c. 
Good character and testimonials—H, RICHARDSON, The 
Lock, Shepperton. 


( P SUENER (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 
one or two are kept.—Age 24, single; thoroughly 
understands Vines, Peaches, Cucumbers, Melons, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Early and Late Forcing, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. Seven years’ good character. Total 
abstainer.—Address by letter, stating particulars, toW. F. 
WIGMORE, Cannon Hill, Braywick, Maidenhead, Berks. 


ARDENER (UnpEr).—Age 22, single; has 
a knowledge of all branches. Good character.—A, 
THO: , Thistlecroft, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, 


COREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 
years’ experience in good places. Excellent character. 
—G. LILLEY, Thorney, near Peterborough, Cambs. 


OREMAN in a Nursery in the Suburbs of 

London.—Used to Covent Garden Market. Good Wreath 

and Bouquet Haud, with good references, Fourteen years’ 
experience.—G. S., 9, Barclay Road, Leytonstone. 


Pea (GENERAL, or otherwise), in the 
Houses.— Age 27.— G. WOODMAN, St. Joseph’s 
Cottage, Stock, Ingatestone. 


[{{;OREMAN or GROWER for Market, or other- 


wise.—Fruit, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Plants, Roses, Ferns, 
and Cut Flowers. Twenty years’ experience.—A., 367, Seaside 
Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


To Market Growers and others. 

OREMAN PROPAGATOR, GROWER.— 

Age 27; well-experienced in turning out large quantities 

and creditable stuff. Pelargoniums, Primulas, Bouvardias, 

Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Solanums, Roses, 

Eucharis, Ferns, Forced Flowers of all kinds, Cucumbers, 

Bedding Stuff, &c. Best references.—LAMBERT, 47, Nevill 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN,— 
Age 26; eleven years’ good experience in Grapes, 
Tomatos, Cucumbers. Good Plant Grower. Good testimonials, 
eA eh L., 10, Pert Cottages, Barkirg Side, Ilford, 
sex. 


{OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 

the Houses, in a good establishment.—Age 25; good 

character.—G. L., The Gardens, Kempshott Park, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


ROUND FOREMAN.—Steady, industrious 
man. Able to Graft and Layer.—GEORGE anp 
WILLIAM YATES, Manchester. 


ENERAL PROPAGATOR, or FOREMAN 

and SALESMAN in some good Nursery.—Thoroughly 

well up in Conifers, Clematis, Rhododendrons, Tea Roses, 

Vines, Bouvardias, Cyclamen, Cytissus, Carnations, Poinsettias, 

Ferns, and general Hard and Soft-wooded Plants. First-class 

at Bouquets, Wreaths, &c. —FOREMAN, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and PLANT GROWER, in 

a good Nursery; also accustomed to Fruit Culture. 

—Age 24; near London preferred.—113, Queen’s Road, “ast 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


RUIT GROWER or MANAGER for Market. 

—Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Mushrooms, Tomatos, 

Cucumbers, Melons, &c. Fifteen years’ experience.—GROWER, 
141, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


ERN GROWER.—Practical; ten years’ ex- 
perience in Market Growing. —W. HERBERT, The 
Nursery, Wembley, Harrow. 


Mushrooms, : 
AY USHROOM GROWER.— An experienced 
young man requires a situation for the winter months 
as above. Excellent testimonials. Distance no object. — 
J.B. FRANKLIN, Crewe Gardens, Kenilworth. 


OURNEYMAN, or FOREMAN, Inside.— 

J. SHEPPARD, of Woolvestone Park Gardens, Ipswich, 

will be glad to recommend Two Young Men, who have been 
with him some years, as above. 


| (Frrsr), in Houses.—Age 
aol 23; good characters.—G. FULFORD, Trafalgar, Salisbury, 
ilts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses, in a large 
establishment.—Age 24; six years in present place.—F. 
BARROW, The Gardens, Balcombe Place, Balcombe, Sussex. 


2J OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Age 21; 
four years’ good character from last situation; chiefly out- 
side.—A. REYNOLDS, Aubrey Cottage, Notting Hill Grove,W. 


OURNEYMAN, Indoors and Out; age 23.— 

W. Dippams will be pleased to recommend to any 

Gardener a young man as above. Has been with him three 
years,—Poynter’s Grove, Totteridge, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 19; 

five and a half years’ good character from present 

employer.—A. BYE, The Gardens, Northwood Hall, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts. 


“eee in the Houses.—Age 26; 
thorough knowledge of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
and Cut Flower Trade. Well up in Soft-wooded Propagation. 
Thirteen years’ experience; nine years’ good character.— 
H, E., 23, Nevill Road, Stoke Newington, N, 


op ODENSE YMAN, in the Houses; age 21, 
abstainer.—G. H1i~Ton, Gardener to Colonel Ainsworthy, 
J.P., Smithill’s Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, can strongly recom- 
mend a young man for situation as above. Six years’ ex- 
perience. First-rate character. 


To Head Gardeners. 
[MEPROVER ; age 17.—Mr. Gopparp can 
highly recommend W. Hobby as above, Four years’ ex- 
perience.—The Gardens, Hill Court, Falfield, Gloucestershire. 


_ To Gardeners. 
MPROVER, in a Gentleman's Garden.—Age 
18; strong. Three anda half years’ good character.—W. 
HARDY, Whitacre Station, near Coleshill, Birmingham. 


MPROVER, in Gentleman’s Garden; age 18. 
—W. Harvey, Braxted Park, Witham, Essex, wishes to 
recommend a young man as above. Five years’ experience. 


Wanted to Place 
A FESENEICE, to complete his 5 years.—Two 
and a half served. Wages rise from 9s. 6d. to lis. per 
week.—W. MOORING, Purton, Wilts. 


O NURSERYMEN,.— Advertiser requires 


Management of Small Nursery. Thoroughly practical 
and industrious. First-class references.—B. E., 59, Thurlow 
Hill, West Dulwich, S.E. 


a te NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN,—Mr. 

C. Empson, Beechwood, near Sowerby Bridge, wishes to 
hear of a situation in the Midland Counties, or South of 
England, for his late Gardener, Edward Derricutt; age 36, 
married. 


Tmo MARKET GARDENERS.—Young man 


(age 26) requires a situation to Grow Grapes, Tomatos, 
&c. Seven years’ character from present place.—E. H., Raven 
Inn, Brinklow, Coventry. 


rhO GARDENERS, &c.—A Lapy highly re- 

commends a Youth (age 17). Three years’ good general 
experience in her Garden. Bothy preferred.—Miss HODG- 
SON, Hernewood, Sevenoaks. 


TO GARDENERS.—A Youth (age 16) seeks 


a situation in a Gentleman’s Garden; active, able, and 
well educated. Eighteen months’ good training under Glass. 
Bothy preferred. Good references with Premium given,— 
W. B., The Cemetery, Rothesay Road, Luton, Beds. 


O GARDENERS, &c.—J. Cowarp, Gar- 

dener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Winchelsea, Haver- 

holme Priory, Sleaford, would like to hear of a situation for a 
Lad, aged 18, in a good Garden. Been out three years. 


i\' ANAGER and BOOK-KEEPER, or HEAD 


SHOPMAN.—Age 30, married ; fifteen years’ experience 
in leading Provincial Houses, Thorough knowledge of Seed 
and Bulb Trade. First-class reference.—BRASSICA, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘HOPMAN (Heap), or MANAGER.—Age 35; 
twenty years’ experience in first-class Provincial Houses. 
Thorough knowledge of all-round business, and used to short 
journeys. Highest references. - EXCELSIOR, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Florists &c. : 
HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Age 22; five 
years’ experience. Been Managersixteen months, active, 
and willing. Good references.—W. D. ASPLAND, 28, Calnac 
Street, West Norwood, S.E. 


([PAVELLER, or otherwise. — Advertiser 

seeks re-engagement in Seed Trade as above. Twenty- 
five years’ experience in Seed and Show Departments at Sutton 
& Sons.—H. H. A., 183, Southampton Street, Reading. 


LERK.—Age 26; good Correspondent and 

Accountant. Twelve years’ experience Nursery and 

Seed Trade, London and Country. Excellent references.—H., 
276, Fulham Road, London, S,W. 


To Nurserymen and Seedsmen. i 
LERK.—Age 28, trustworthy, experienced 
seeks re-engagement ; knowledge of Plants and Seeds; 
has specialised Botany; some outdoor experience. Satis- 
factory references.—Z., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN.— 
Wanted, by a young man, situation in a Seed or Nursery 
Establishment. Well up in all branches; good Book-kéeper; 
could take charge of business in absence of principal, Excel- 
lent references.—D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


O SEEDSMEN, &c.—A Gardener wishes to 

place his daughter, age 16, where she could Learn the 

Making of Crosses, &c.—E, FORNACHON, Great Abington, 
Cambridge. 


ANDY-MAN.—Useful for Building and 

Repairing Greenhouses, &c., in Carpentering, Painting, 

Glazing, Hot-water Pipes, &c. Rustic or Rockery done.— 
MILLINGTON, 52, Kilburn Park Road, Maida Vale, W. 


Jpoltoway’s PILLS and OINTMENT.— 


Though it is impossible, in this climate of changing 
temperature, to prevent ill health altogether, yet its form and 
frequency may be much mitigated by the early adoption of 
remedial measures. When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, 
and the attending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat 
or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should be rubbed upon these 
parts without delay, and his Pills taken in appropriate doses, 
to promote its curative. No catarrhs or sore throats can resist 
these remedies. Printed directions envelope every package of 
Holloway’s medicaments, which are suited to all ages and condi- 
tions, and to every ordinary disease to which humanity is liable, 
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CONSERVATORY 


(No. 58). 


A remarkably handsome 
and imposing struc- 
ture. 

Price, ERECTED Com- 
PLETE (with brick- 
work) within 15 miles 
of London Bridge. 

Proportionate prices in 

any part of the country. 

Loughborough Hot-water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 


Size. Price. H.W.Ap. Size. Price. H.W.Ap. 
15ft. by 9 ft....£45 10s....£6 5s. | 30 ft. by 15ft. £113 10s....£12 5s. 
20ft.,,12ft.... 6210s... 85s. | 40ft. ,, 16ft. 151 10s... 1310s. 
25ft.,,14ft.... 88 Os. 10 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HorticULTURAL BUILD- 
IN@s, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND Hot-WATER ENGINEERS, 


*e Street, + LONDON BRIDGE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


= ea 
are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGHTS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 


2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet . 310 0 
Slight frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Ges BD 5 9 


Ghent frame, 24 feet by 6 feet ) 
The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


W. ROBINS O 


HOS. N, 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


nt 


tn 


_ SSS SSS 
4-in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Tllustrated revised price List on application, free. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 
obtain an Estimate (free) from us, 
Plans, Illustrated CATALOGUE. &c., post-free, on application. 
PEARCE and HEATLEY, The North London Horticul- 
tural Works, Holloway Road, London, N. 


SPHINCTER GRIP 


GARDEN HOSE 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840, Itslasting 
quulities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.c.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices, ) 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


GMOKELESS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 
_ mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 
delivered to any railway station, apply to the-TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, F.C, 


ROCKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
. HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated) Lists Free. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


) 
SILVESTER’S rarewr TRENT 
Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 5 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars on application. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVERS 


IRISH DAMASK 


TABLE LINEN. 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s, 6d. 


per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 
5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong 
4s. 6d. per dozen. 


; HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


Per doz. 
Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. M ATG H LE Ss 
Ladies’ .,, ... 2s. 4d. 
Gent's. «. 3s. 6d. 
Per doz. SHIRTS 
p 0 6 K F Hemstitched :— = 
adise’ vv 2519. | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 
Goods, post-free. 


BELFAST. 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 


yards by 3 yards, 
uckaback Towels, 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M. the Queen and H.I:M. 
the Empress of Germany, 


LOU = 
SS ZZ Se 
GELS 


ZTE A ON Si 


ui 


Five ist Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 


R. HALLIDAY CO., 


NOTITJ9dUI00 Tedo UT popreAe 
AqusdeL STepo OzpId IST CATT 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 


and that THE VERY BEST. 


Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 


Plans, Hstimates and Catalogues free. 


in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, eorelveys in stock. 


tomers watted on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


Editorial Communizations should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 


said WILLIAM RicH4Rps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Oovent Gurden, in the said County._SaTurpay, September 22, 1888. 


Agent for Manchester—JoHN HZYW20D. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position be guaranteed for ad- 
vertisements occupying less space than an 
entire column. 


Now _ ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


vee Se AAC Ty PAS LAY OE! 
GREAT AUTUMN EXHIBITION of FRUIT. 
OCTOBER 11 to 13 inclusive. 
Schedules on application to Mr. HEAD, Superintendent, 
Gardens Department. Entries Close October 4. 
*,* Conference of Fruit Growers on first day of Show. 


OnUirky Ti FATYNIGIN AUneA 8 
APPLE and PEAR SHOW, 
at Exeter, 
OCTOBER 2 and 26. 


Forty-nine Classes Open to all England, 
For Schedules, &c., apply to 


J. I, PENGELLY, Hon. Sec. 
Guildhall, Exeter. 


The best Season to Plant 
| SB ees is during September 
October. 
Tn consequence of having made favourable purchases, 
I am able to supply strong plants at 
£2 per 1000, and 5s. per 100. 
OTTO WAGNER, Déobeln, Germany, 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


24 DEUTZIA GRACILIS, large plants, for 
Sale. Average 10 feet round, Offers wanted for any 
number, pot on rail. — ALEXANDER GIBSON, Gardener, 
Voge, Gorebridge, Edinburgh, 


and 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


OHN McKENZIE, Head Gardener to Lord 

Bivers, at Mistley Hall, Essex, up to about 1842. Anyone 

giving me ANY RELIABLE ACCOUNT OF HIM after leaving 
there will receive £22 REWARD.—S. E., Office of this Paper. 


OMAN HYACINTHS. NARCISSUS, 

LILIUM CANDIDUM, grown by Louis BREMOND, Fils, 

Ollioules. Last consignments expected in London in afew days. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, September 15, page 289. 


NDIAN AZALEAS.— Splendid well-grown 

Plants, well set, selected varieties, at £3 10s., £4, and 

£5 per 100. SPIRASA JAPONICA—exceptionally fine Belgian 
Spireeas, for early forcing, 80s. to 120s. per 1000. 
A. VAN GEERT, Ghent, Belgium. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS, 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


Grandest Violet. ¥ 

OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA, 

best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 

cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen. 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 

Mr. J. CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
LADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS and 
other sorts. Can be had at moderate prices. Time 


now for Booking Orders. Also strong Clumps of LILY OF 
THE VALLEY and SPIRZAS, 

Apply to P. VAN TIL, Jz., Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


To Strawberry Growers. | 
OUSE’S “ VICTORY” now being sent out. 
List of testimonials from leading trade journals and 
others on application. Price, 14s., 20s. and 30s. per 100. 
JOHN HOUSE, Eastgate Nursery, Peterborough. 


RCHIDS.—Amateurs having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 
W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ENDERS for SUPPLY of young TREES 

and SHRUBS, are invited by the Harris Orphanage 
Committee. Particulars on application to 

Mr. J. CUMMING, Clerk, 4, Chapel Street, Preston, Lancashire, 


NHOICEH FRUIT and FLOWERS. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HILL, Jun. ,Commisston AcEnt, RECEIVES 

e FOR DISPOSAL any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS. 
Market Prices Returned Weekly. Empties supplied.—21, Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and Covent Garden Market, W.C. 


ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


ANTED, GERANIUM CUTTINGS of 
the following :—Good Red, White, Pink. 
THOMAS BUNYARD, The Nurseries, Ashford. 


PrRicE Sd. 


Regt. as a Newspaper. 
CBee eee Post-FREE, 3 d. 


UE PORN a Se ocN  Acokty Cale Sm cmeles 


For full Descriptions, Illustrations, and Prices, see 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 


beautifully Dlustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anp SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


re Dutch and other Bulbs. : 
HARLES TURNER'S CATALOGUE is 
now ready. The first Consignment is to hand, in 
€xcellent condition. 
The New Rose, Fruit Tree, and Conifere CATALOGUE is 
now in the Press. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anv SON’S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS anv CO., 3, Cross Lane, St, Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


The Early Planting of Daffodils. 
ARTLAND of Cork is famous for “ well 
matured,” early flowering, well ripened Bulbs. Detailed 
and Descriptive LIST Post-free forwarded to any address, 
in conjunction with his General Bulb CATALOGUE. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old Established General Seed 
Warehouse, 24, Patrick Street, Cork. His original ‘*‘ LITTLE 
BOOK OF DAFFODILS,” illustrated by Gertrude Hartland, 
Post-free for 18 stamps. This is the most complete work of 
the sort yet published. The drawings are superb. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&e, Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Norgsrryman, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had. 
free on application to 
Messrs, R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R, KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14 cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant sme)l; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 1b., 11s, 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO,(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


Landscape Gardener. 
MUNRO, Stamford, Advises, Designs, and 
e Estimates for all kinds of Ornamental Ground Work, 
Forest and Covert Planting, &c. Thirty years’ practice. 
Many years Nursery Manager at Dickson’s, Chester; Lawson's, 
Edinburgh ; and Osborn’s, London. 


\ NP ANTED, quantity, good kinds, hardy 
CONIFERS and EVERGREEN SHRUBS. Must be 
well grown good stuff. Cheap for cash, or in EXCHANGE for 
choice hardy HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
J. COOPER, The Nurseiy, Chipping Norton. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
HoRTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIZLL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement, September 1, page 233. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Dutch Bulbs. 


Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at, half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 


On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Kingston-on-Thames, 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. Thomas Jackson. 


CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the GREENHOUSE, 
STOVE, and other PLANTS, a choice COLLECTION of 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, large CAMELLIAS, UTEN- 
SILS-in-TRADE, &c., without reserve. 

SALE, OCTOBER 1, and two following days, instead of 

September 25 and 26, as previously advertised. 


M HSSRS.- PROTHEROE -anp ~MORRIS 

(haying sold the Freehold Estate), are instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Kingston Nursery, 
Kingston-on-Thames, close to the Kingston Railway Station, 
on MONDAY, October 1, and two following days, without 
reserve, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, the whole of the 
well-grown GREENHOUSE and STOVE PLANTS, including 
some thousands of Ferns, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 1000 Pot 
Roses, 200 large Double White and other Camellias, from 2 to 
12 feet, particularily worthy the notice of the Trade; Azalea 
indica, a large and choice’ assortment of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, comprising Cattleyas, Vandas, Saccolabiums; 
Aérides, and Odontoglossums, principally O. Alexandrz, also 
the LIVE and DEAD STOCK, consisting of 4 Horses, 5 Cows, 
2 Exhibition Plant Vans, Utensils-in-Trade, and numerous 
other effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
may be had on the Premises; at the various Branch Nurseries, 
Norbiton and Long Ditton; of G. C. SHERRARD, Eszq., 
Solicitor, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C,, and Kingston; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 

N.B,—The whole of the Valuable Nursery Stock now grow- 
ing on the Branch Nurseries, will be lotted to suit Large and 
Small Purchasers, and Sold without reserve, on the respective 
Premises, OCTOBER 15 and following days, in the meantime 
anyone desirous of having either of the productive Nurseries 
transferred may arrange to do so with the Auctioneers, which 
would afford them the opportunity of purchasing only what 
Stock they require at unreserved Auction Prices. 


Thursday Next. 


About 50,000 KENTIA SEEDS, just received in splendid 
condition, for Unreserved Sale. 


Ay ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 


include the above in their SALE of BULBS on 
THURSDAY NEXT, October 4, 1888. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Messrs. Seeger & Tropp to SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, October 5, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precisel, a fine importation of LAZALIA GOULDIANA 
(described by Professor Reichenbach in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of January 14 last), warranted true; also finc clumps of 
EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM MAJUS, L22LIA ANCEPS, 
CATTLEYA CITRINA, and SOBRALIA MACRANTHA 
NANA. The Sale will also include good healthy plants of t e 
beautiful new hybrids, CYPRIPEDIUM SEEGERIANUM, C. 
SPICERIANUM and C. HARRISIANUM, &c., PAGEANUM 
(C. VEITCHII and C. HOOKERAE) ; well established plants of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM ASPERSUM and HUMEANUM, semi- 
established plants of LASLIA PURPURATA, in flower or bud; 
two MILTONIA CLOWESIH, grand forms, in flower; CATT- 
LEYA SANDERIANA, fine established specimen; two MIL- 
TONIA VIRGINALIS, extra fine varieties, sepals and petals 
pure white, lipalso pure white, with a dark purple blotch in 
the centre; a most beautiful variety of CYPRIPEDIUM BAR- 
BATUM, in flower; CYPRIPEDIUM PURPURATUM (true), 
with two flowers; a new (?) LYCASTE, in flower; a fine 
plant of the true CATTLEYA GRANULOSA, in flower; ten 
LALIA ELEGANS, among which are fine specimons; and 
other ORCHIDS of yalue. Also a grand new CATTLEYA, 
C. IMSCHOOTIANA. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
The COLLECTION of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS formed by 
A. 8S. Hughes, Esq., late of Lee, without reserve. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by A. S. Hughes, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, October 5, at halfpast 12 o’Clock 
precisely, the COLLECTION of well-grown ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, comprising a large quantity of Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, Coelogyne 
cristata alba, Sophronitis grandiflora (a splendid yariety), 
Lycaste Skinnerii alba, Nepenthes, &c.; also 30 lots of 
ANGRAZCUM SESQUIPEDALE, splendid plants, another 
property. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
IVPESSES: PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 


instructed by Messrs. Seeger & Tropp to include in 
their SALE, on FRIDAY NEXT, October 5, a grand new 
Cattleya, 


CATTLEYA IMSCHOOTIANA. 
The sepals and petals of this new Cattleya are pure white, lip 
exactly the same as of a Cattleya aurea, with the golden 
stripes through its purple lips; it is a very healthy compact 
plant, with two flowers just expanded. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Lea Bridge Road, E. 
ANNUAL UNRESERVED SALE of Winter-flowering 
HEATHS, &c, 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. John Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, 

on the Premises, the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, 

Leyton, E. (close to the Hoe Street Station, Great Eastern 

Railway), on MONDAY, October 8, at 12 o’Clock precisely, in 

consequence of the large quantity of lots, a large quantity of 
WINTER-FLOWERING and other PLANTS, including :— 


6000 Erica hymenalis 500 Marécha Niel and other 


2000 ,, gracilis Roses 
4000 fine named Hollyhocks, | 2000 Clematis Jackmannii 
from seed and other sorts 


8000 Bouvardias of the finest 
sorts 


1000 Lapageria rosea superba 
3000 Cyclamen persicum (Fra- 
ser’s superb strain) 3000 Solanums 
1000 Clematis flammula 3000 Genista fragrans 


and considerable quantities of Epacris, Passion-flowers, Jas- 
mines, Honeysuckles, Green and Variegated Ivies, Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, Escallonia pyracanthus, Tree Carnations, Clematis 
indiyisa lobata, Early-tlowering Chrysanthemums, &c. 


The whole of the Stock is in tha best condition, and ready 
for immediate Sale. 


May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C.; and Leytonstone, E. 


Peterborough. - ~~ 

Under a Deed of Assignment.—Unrserved CLEARANCE SALE 
by order of the Trustee of the Estate of Mr. John House, 
the Freehold Nursery having been disposed of. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRISare in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Branch Nursery, Peterborough, a short distance from either of 
the Peterborough Railway Stations, on TUESDAY, October 9, at 
12 0’Clock precisely, withoutreserve, the whole of the well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, consisting of a great variety of Conifers 
and Evergreen Shrubs, 2000 Spruce Firs, 1000 Cupressus Law- 
soni, 1000 Aucubas, 500 Box, 3009 Fruit Trees, including a fine 
batch of Maiden Apples, 3000 Gooseberries and Currants, 2000 
Limes and other Standard Trees, &c. 


May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be obtained at the Seed Shop, Church Street, Peterborough ; of 
J. ADNITT, Esq., the Trustee, Oriel House, New Road, Peter- 
borough; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 


Sales by Sample. 
IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to announce that their SALES by SAMPLE of 
NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANT'S will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, October 9, and be continued every 
alternate Tuesday. 


Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Birmingham, 
VERTEGANS’ NURSERIES. 


IMPORTANT SALE of one of the most valuable NURSERY, 
SEED, and FLORIST’S BUSINESSES in the Provinces. 


Established upwards of 30 years. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, of 


London, in conjunction with Mr. W. C. B. Cave, of 
Birmingham, are favoured with instructions from the sole pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. H. Vertegans (who is retiring from the busi- 
ness), to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Nurseries, 
Harborne Road, Edgbaston, on TUESDAY, the 9th day of 
October next, at 2 o’Clock punctually, the various NUR- 
SERIES, DWELLINGS, &c., in lots, as under, and including the 
Leases, Stock, Goodwill, and Possession, as going concerns :— 

Lot 1.—The ROYAL NURSERIES, RESIDENCE, and COT- 
-TAGE (Hans Niemand & Co.), Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 

Lot 2.—The METCHLEY PARK NURSERY and COTTAGE, 
Edgbaston. 

Lot 3.—The SHELLEY NURSERIES and TWO COTTAGES, 
Great Malvern, 

Lot 4.—The RICHMOND HILL NURSERY, Edgbaston. 

Lot 5.—The CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES and RESIDENCE, 
Edgbaston, and the BIRMINGHAM MARKET HALL 
BUSINESS. 

Plans and particulars may be had at the several Nurseries ; 
also from Messrs. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Auctioneers, 


67 and68, Cheapside, London, E.C.; and from Mr. W. C. B. 
CAVE, of Birmingham. 


The Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, Surrey, 


One mile from Milford Railway Station, and a mile and a half 
from the new Godalming Railway Station. 


FOUR DAYS’ UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
NURSERY STOCK in excellent condition for removal, by 
order of Mr. Maurice Young. 


Important to Noblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and others 
extensively engaged in planting. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 
4 structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Milford Nurseries, Milford, Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, October 
10, and three following days, at 12 o’Clock punctually each day 
several Acres of unusually well-grown NURSERY STOCK, 
which has been carefully prepared for removal, including a 
splendid assortment of Specimen Conifers and Evyergreens, 
6 to 12 feet; fine examples of Young’s Golden Juniper, 
8000 Border Shrubs, 3 to 6 feet; 1500 Aucubas, 2 to 3 feet ; 3000 
Conifers, 1 to 4 feet; 6000 Laurels of sorts, 2 to 3 feet; 5000 
Evergreen Privet, 3 to 4 feet; 5000 Ornamental and Forest 
Trees, 6 to 12 feet; 8000 choicest named Hybrid and Ponticum 
Rhododendrons, 1000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, 357,000 Trans- 
planted and Seedling Forest Trees, including 60,000 strong 
Quick, Flowering Shrubs, Climbing Plants, &c. Z 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had'on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—Goods can be loaded at Milford Station, and con- 
veyed to any part of Great Britain without change of trucks, 


\ Lee, S.E. 

Ten minutes’ walk from Lee, Lewisham, and Blackheath 
Stations. UNRESERVED SALE, by Order of the Execu- 
cutors of the late Mr. W. North, in consequence of the 
expiration of the Lease. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises the 
Manor Lane Nurseries, Lee, Lee, S.E., on WEDNESDAY, 
October 10, at 12 o’Clock precisely, without reserve, the well 
grown NURSERY STOCK, in capital condition for removal, 
comprising thousands of Evergreen Shrubs for potting; 2000 
strong oval-leaved Privet, 500 Golden Yews, 1000 English and 
other Yews, Dwarf Roses, 1500 Border Shrubs, 1000 Laurels, 
500 bushy Aucubas, 3 to 4 feet; 500 Jasminums in pots, 500 
Eyergreens in pots, 5000 Gooseberries and Currants, 5000 Ivies, 
3 to 5 feet, and other Stock. 
May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Lower Norwood, §.E. 

SPECIMEN ESTABLISHED STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, including several unusually fine samples of 
Azaleas and Ericas, which have been so successfully exhi- 
bited at the leading shows, and so well known throughout 
the country, haying taken numerous First-class Prizes, 
By o der of Mr. H. James. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 
sire to call attention to the above VALUABLE PLANTS, 
which they will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, The 
Castle Nursery, Lower Norwood, S.E., on THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 11 at 12 o’Clock, by order of Mr. H. James. 
May be viewed. Catalogues now ready and may be had on 
the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. z 


Lower Norwood, 8.E. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SALE, a portion of the Land 
haying been Sold for Building Purpose: 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
i instructed by Mr. H. James, to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Castle Nursery, Lower Norwood, S:E., 
about two minutes’ walk from the station, on THURSDAY, 
October 11, at 12 o’Clock precisely, about 200 lots of beautifully 
grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, clean healthy plants, in- 
cluding Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, Lzlias, Cattleyas; 
several splendid specimen Exhibition AZALEAS which have 
been exhibited with such great success by Mr. H. James; a 
quantity of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, 
FOLIAGE PLANTS, ROSES in POTS, CLIMBERS, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. ; and Leytonstone. 


Dorking, 
Five minutes’ walk from Dorking Station, L.B. & S.C.R., 
and Box Hill, S.E.R. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Dorking 
Nursery, Dorking, Surrey,on FRIDAY, October 12, at 12 o’Clock 
punctually, by order of Messrs. Ivery & Son, a great variety 
of TREES and SHRUBS, in good condition for transplanting, 
ranging from 1} to 5 feet in height, and particularly suitable 
for effective planting; a choice lot of handsome SPECI- 
MEN PLANTS in the border, Flowering Trees, Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Flowering and Foliage Plants, specimen Camel- 
lias and Azaleas, Dracvenas, Ferns, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Norbiton and Long Ditton, Surrey. 
By order of the Executors of the late Mr. T’. Jackson. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE of SIX DAYS’ UNRESERVED 
CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
will SELL the ABOYE, on the various Premises, on 
MONDAY, October 15, and following days. 
Further particulars will appear next week. 


Bath.—The Bathwick Nurseries. 
EXPIRATION of LEASE. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as above, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 15 and 16, by order of Mr. 
Edward Tiley, the whole of the well-grown NURSERY 
STOCK, GREENHOUSE PLANTS, GLASS ERECTIONS, &c. 
Further particulars will appear. . 


Sunningdale, 

Very important UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
NURSERY STOCK, a large portion of which is growing 
on Land recently Sold, and necessitating an immediate 
Clearance. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. Charles Noble (who has placed in 
their hands the disposal of his long-established Business and 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, near the Sunning- 
dale Railway Station, on MONDAY, October 22, and five fol- 


‘lowing days, the valuable and remarkably well grown 


NURSERY STOCK, extending over about 50 Acres. 
particulars will appear. 

Catalogues, when ready, had of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


Sunbury, Middlesex.—Preliminary Notice. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, the 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s 
Nursery, Sunbury, comprising 17 Acres of very productive 
Land, Brick-built Residence, 21 Greenhouses, 2 miles of Hot- 
water Piping, numerous Pits, Stabling, and other Trade Build- 
ings.- The Estate possesses extensive frontages to the public 
roads, and these frontages could ve utilised for building pur- 
poses, without interfering in any way with the carrying on of 
the present Nursery and Florist’s Business, 
Particulars-and Plans can be had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, F.C. ~ 
N.B.—The Extensive STOCK of STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS and OUTDOOR NURSERY SOCK will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
October 29 and 30, 
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Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 


Holland. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7757.) 
FIRST-CLASS DUTCH BULBS. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, October 4, at half-past 
12 o'Clock precisely, 600 lots of First-class Double and Single 
HYACINTHS, TULIHS, CROCUSES, NARCISSUS, SCILLAS, 
SNOWDROPS, and other BULBS, from well-known Farms in 
Holland, lotted to suit all buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Established Orchids. 

R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

he has received instructions from Robt. Warner, Esq., 

of Chelmsford, to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great 

Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURS- 

DAY, October 11, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a portion of 

his well-known COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, comprising many 

fine specimens of Vandas, Cypripediums, Lelias, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, &c. 

Further particulars in future Advertisements. 


To Florists and Nurserymen. 
For SALE, LAND suitable for the above, 
in Plots of 1 Acre and upwards, 
Apply to Mr. J. EMBLETON, Suffolk House, Newhampton. 


FOR, DISPOSAL, CHEAP, a compact 
NURSERY and DWELLING HOUSE in Main Road, 
8 Glass Houses, and about an Acre of Ground. Rent low; 
small stock at valuation or otherwise. Write 
H. G., 58, Garfield Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY, SEED, and CUT 
FLOWER BUSINESS, situated in a rising town in 
Yorkshire. The Nursery is 6 acres, and is well stocked with a 
first-class General Nursery Stock. There are 4 Plant Houses 
and a number of Pits, all well suited for Market work. The 
shop trade is mostly cash, and satisfactory reasons will be given 
or shown why disposing. This is a rare opportunity for a 
retiring Gardener.—Apply to S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


F OR SALE, FREEHOLD BUILDING 

LAND, suitable for Fruit Growing and Garden Purposes, 

adjoining station at Ashford, Middlesex, near Richmond and 

Twickenham. 20 ft. frontage, 120 ft. deep; £20 a plot, or 6s. 

per month. Water, gas, roads made—free conveyance—plans. 
Mz. FIELD, 3, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


South of England. ; 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 


property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 
k. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his NEXT SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD 
will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 18, and he will be 
glad if Gentlemen desirous of ENTERING PLANTS FOR 
THIS SALE will send particulars for Catalogue as soon as 
possible. 


Cheap Bulb Sales, _ 
ESSRS. SMAIL anv CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 
on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY NEXT, 
October 1, 3, and 5, at 12 o’Clock each day, large 
Consignments of First-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, and other DUTCH BULBS, specially lotted to suit 
all Buyers. 
Addresses of intending Purchasers Booked for Catalogues of 
these Weekly Sales. 


Enfield Highway, Middlesex.—Larman’s Farm. 
TO FRUIT GROWERS, MARKET GARDENERS, 
AND OTHERS, e 
ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, anp 
CASSELL are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, October 3, at 
2 o'Clock precisely (unless previously disposed of by private 
contract), in one lot, a valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
land tax redeemed, 19 acres 1 rood and 30 perches, situate at 
Enfield Highway, within 14 mile of Enfield Lock Station on 
the Great Eastern Railway, with frontages to Bell Lane and 
the High Road, comprising a Fruit Garden of about 15} acres, 
well-stocked with a choice variety of young Fruit Trees, con- 
sisting of Pears, Apples, Plums, Currant, Gooseberry, and other 
Bushes. Dwelling-house, containing 10 rooms, Dairy, Wash- 
houses, Coach-house, Stables, Granary, Packing Sheds, and 
general Farm Buildings, 

May be viewed till the Sale, by orders to be had of the 
Auctioneers. Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be 
obtained of Messrs, ARKCOLL anp COCKELL, Solicitors, 67, 
Tooley Street, S.E.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. FULLER, 
HORSEY, SONS, anpd CaSSELL, 11, Billiter Square, 
London, E.C. 


Tansley Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 
me. ELSE anp SON beg to announce 


that they are favoured by instructions from Mr. James 
Smith to SELL by AUCTION, at the above well-known 
Nurseries, without reserve, on TUESDAY WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, October 9, 10, and 11, 1888, several acres of 
highly valuable NURSERY STOCK, comprising hardy Scarlet 
and other Rhododendrons; also about 250,000 transplanted 
Seedlings from hybrids and named sorts, in sizes up to 3 feet ; 
upwards of 150,000 Willows, in sorts; common and ornamental 
Hollies; Irish, English, and Golden Yews; common, Ever- 
green, and oval-leaved Privets; Cupressus and Retinosporas, in 
choice variety; Laurels, Berberis, Tree Box, Aucubas, and a 
numerous variety of other Ornamental Shrubs, Forest 
Trees, &c. 

The Home Nursery, Tansley, is 2 miles distant from the 
Matlock Bridge Railway Station, Midland Railway. Con- 
veyauces attend all trains. 

Catalogues may be had ten days prior to the Sale on appli- 
cation to Mr. JAMES SMITH, at the Nurseries; or to the 
Auctioneers, Matlock Bridge. 


Whittington Nurseries, near Lichfield. 
IMPORTANT SALE of NURSERY STOCK. 
ESSRS. WINTERTON anp SONS are in- 
structed by Mr. Edward Holmes to submit for UNRE- 
SERVED COMPETITION at the above well-known Nurseries, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, October 9, 10, 
and 11, at half-past 10 o’Clock each day, a large quantity of 
FRUIT TREES of the best sorts, in Standards, Pyramids, and 
Dwarfs; FOREST TREES, including Scotch, Austrian, Larch, 
and Sprnce Firs; a complete collection of EVERGREEN, 
DECIDUOUS, and ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, viz., 
Box, Laurels, Hollies, Aucubas, Lilacs, Spirseas, Syringas, &c. ; 
a grand collection of Conifer, in many varieties, suitable for 
pots and boxes; a quantity of named Rhododendrons, Ghent 
mollis Azaleas, and other American Plants; Herbaceous and 
Rock Plants, in lots to suit all purchasers. 
Particulars in Catalogues to be obtained from the place of 
Sale, or the Auctioneers, Lichfield and Walton Warren, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


ANTED, TO TAKE AT ONCE, for a 
term, a compact, well arranged MARKET NURSERY, 
containing from 400 to 600 feet of Glass, with or without 
dwelling-house ; must be in thorough repair. 
Particulars to A. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C, . 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORIST’S 


NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and several Pits, excel- 
lently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An ad- 
vantageous opportunity for an energetic andenterprising man. 

Apply, HARRISON anp SONS, Royal Midland Seed Estab- 
lishment, Leicester. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received a fine Importation of 


VANDA LAMELLATA BOXALLI 


AND 


SCHOMBURCKIA THOMSONIANA, “Vex, 


and now offered for the first time. 


Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 
AIDENHAIR FERNS, strong stuff, in 


60-pots, fit for potting on, 16s. per 100 for Cash ,with 
Order. H. ROSE, Oakfield Nursery, Hampton. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 


J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


EACH TREES for SALE,—Extra size, rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 feet high, andas much through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


Kent — The Garden of England. 
STRAWBERRIES true to Name. 
EO. BUNYARD anp CO.’S New LIST, 
embracing, Noble, Waterloo, &c., and the 30 best kinds, 
may now be hadon application. Splendid Plants in little pots, 
and Runners. The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


ARCISSUS POETICUS PLENUS (Sweet- 

scented Double White). Bulbs as taken up, the very largest 

sized only being eliminated. Very true, 12s. 6d. per 1000, free 
on rail.—_AMATEUR, Coly House, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. 


Te BE SOLD, in one lot (owner giving up 
keeping them) a COLLECTION of STOVE PLANTS. 
For particulars apply to 
J. PHILLIPS, 9, Grove Road, Commonside, Mitcham. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
pei Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J, & Co. is by far the best they have ever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER, SAND, 


oarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. + 

GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


Protect your Fruit by using 


MADDOCK’S KILL- WASP. 


Mr. C. Penny, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, says :—‘‘ Your Kill-Wasp is simply marvellous for its 
quick destruction of this our greatest enemy.” 

Mr. H. H. Warp, Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the 
Farl of Radnor :—*' I have given it a trial, and found it to be 
everything you represent it to be. It does its work most 
effectually.” 

To be had of all Chemists, price 1s. 6d., or post-free, 1s. 9d., 
and from the 


OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER CO., 


PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


The Sale by Auction of the Old-established Collection of Orchids 


FORMED BY 


ONS. ROUGIER-CHAUVIERE, Horrticutrevr, 


152, Rue de la 


Roquette, Paris, will take place on the Premises, on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 

and FRIDAY, October 10, 11, 12, and following days. 
This celebrated Collection contains, among other choice kinds, some splendid specimens of the 
rare CYPRIPEDIUM CALURUM and C, SUPERCILIARE (Rougier’s varieties), CATTLEYA 


LABIATA, PESCATOREI, 


and ATROPURPUREA ; 


CATTLEYAS 


the equally rare 


ROUGIERI, CARRIERI, RIVIERI, HENRIETTA, DU BUYSONI, and BULLIERI; VANDA 


CCERULEA (Rougier’s var.), 


VANDA TRICOLOR NAVIUM, and TRICOLOR FORMOSA, 
ANGRAECUM SESQUIPEDALE, ELLISI, &e. 


On view Monday and Tuesday, October 8 and 9. : ; 
Catalogues may be obtained from Mr. GODEFROY_LEBEUF, Horticulteur, Argenteuil, Seine- 
et-Oise, who will supply all necessary information, and represent at the Sale any intending purchasers 


who may honour him With their confidence, 


i HOT WATER APPARATUS 


THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM, 


RIPPINGILLE’ 


ZS PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, §c. 
The most efficient and economical means of heating small 
Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 


ODOURLESS, 
Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple 


SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 


SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, 


a child can manage them. 


Manufactured of the best material, carefully tested, and warranted sound. 


Price from 21s. each. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also “* RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT 
CELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name of the 
nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers. 
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tue canpenens’ EXTRA choice BULBS. |(VFITCH'S CHOICE 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Strong and well 


rooted Plants of Vicomptesse Hericart de Theury (very 
early), President, Sir Charles Napier, La Constante, James 
Veitch — the most useful sorts grown — 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; 
extra strong plants, 4s. 6d. per 100. Sorts and quality can be 
relied on.—Apply to ROBERT TOWNSEND, Rose and Straw- 
berry Gardens, Bloxham, near Banbury, Oxon. 


GORDON, ImeorrrrR or Orcuips. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
a TREE PZZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
5 IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


80 QUO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application. RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


B MALLER anp SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 


for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 

Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pzonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR AnD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 
100 000 fine, healthy and strong Plants 
9 to select from, all my own growing (not 


imported), as far as unsold :— 


2 


Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000. 
Extra size oo “HIS 600s. 5000s. 
Ist 0 «» 60s. A00 500s. 4000s. 
2nd, a. 40s. ase 350s. aca 2500s. 
SPIRAZA JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 


BRENCHLEYENSIS, fine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 

HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are 
unusually good. 


A() of the best kinds of IVAFFODILS, including 
the famed Sir William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 per 100. 
9s. per dozen. 
KING OF THE EARLIES STRAWBERRY, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


ye SPHAGNUM MOSS, fresh and clean, 


well squeezed, 5s. per sack. 
JOHN BURNS, Fern Collector, Fellside, Kendal. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 


Vi es and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture eyer published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


® STRAWBERRIES A SPECIALTY Sad 


SELECT LIST FREE | OO (GeKGm 
SAMPLE oF PLANTS 34% Aig 
ON 


Be Free to Destination. 


CHEAP PRICES. 


VAN MEERBEEK « CO. 


GROWERS 
OF 

Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilium, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Spireas, 
Snowdrops, and all 
other Bulbs and Plants, 
recommend their 


SPECIAL COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
AMATEURS, 


‘ put together with the 
sies> greatest care, 


SPRING GARDENING. 


FOR 
(Own selected, well proportioned.) 
Collection B containing 3496 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 


” ” 2244 ,, ” pS nH 
” FE ” 1398 ,, ” n 2s 
” H ” 1036, ” » 1, 
FOR INDOORS. 
Collection A containing 1276 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 
”» Cc ” 883, ” » 3» 
> E ” 613, ” » 2» 


” G ” 301 » + 1 4. 
We also forward, at 12/-- HALF THE COLLECTIONS 
“G” or “H.” NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Payment against delivery of the parcel. Extensive Catalogue 
Free on application. Write direct to 


VAN MEERBEEK & GO,, 


Nurserymen, Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland; 
or to their London Agent — Mr. EDWIN T. PAYNE, 
28, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


F. SANDER & CO, 
ST. ALBANS. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine — Price Moderate. 
Inspection invited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


PALMS, FERNS. 


DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 


e extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PH@NIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PIERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORLZ, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 
the best Market varieties. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, S8.W. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
|} tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None gene unless ip sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), .Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


EXHIBITION HYAGINTHS, 


Selected from J. V. & Sons’ Magnificent Prize Groups, 
10s. 6d. per dozen. 


VEITCH’S CHOICE 
NAMED HYACINTHS, 


FOR POTS AND GLASSES, 
J. V. & Sons’ Selections of the finest and most distinct 
free-blooming varieties. 


6s., 7s. 6d., and 9s. per dozen. 


For details see CATALOGUE, forwarded Gratis 
and Post-free on application. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 


Royal Exotic Nursery, 
CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Stout Plants of the best varieties. 
Particulars on application. 


DICKSONS, The Nurseries, CHESTER. 
(Limited) 


BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO. :— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 

We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 

The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 


WORCESTER. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


All the leading hardy kinds; also our sweet-scented and 
other greenhouse varieties. Nearlv all with flower buds. 


AZALEAS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS and other choice varieties, well-budded 
plants. 


Also GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, in the finest possible 
condition, and prices very moderate. 


CATALOGUES free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, Ormskirk, 


PALMS, cLeAN AND HEALTHY. 


| VGReeEas ICETON has a very extensive. 

stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 
invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“ONLY THE BEST.” 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &e. ; 


er’ 100.—s. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS cop 200 eo 0 con, EW) 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... ate coo, ono EP 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS ... oon x0 co, aff 0 
VAN THOL TULIPS... bon co C09 al eed: 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 

own selection, assorted colours on on we 21 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... 14 6 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. - 


GARAWAY CO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
Freee BRISTOL. 
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BULBS 


CONSIST OF THE FINEST 
SELECTED 


HYACINTHS, 
fTULiPs, crocus, 
} LILIES, SNOW- 

DROPS, ETC. 


From Mr. G. H. GREEN, 
Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Stamford, 
Enville Hall: —*‘*I never 
saw apy (Hyacinths) do 
better or produce finer 
trusses: they were admired 
by all who saw them.” 


Prices, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 21s., 42s., 63s., 
and 105s. each; Carriage Free. 
FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


For full particulars of Contents, see | 


\WEBBS BULB CATALOGUE, 


Beautifully Illustrated ; Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen pie Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDCE. 


“ EVERGREENS.,” 


Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
IMMENSE variety and great extent. 
Inspection earnestly invited. 


DICKSONS Nurseries, Chester. 


(Limited) 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
wg) in lange pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST tree. 

CHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
ania, Worcester. 


BULBS! 


For Out & Inpoor CuLTurRE. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


K= Only the very best kept in stock. 
K= Prices extremely moderate. 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EP rcKSONS 


(Limited) 
The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


Chester. 


Why Send to Holland for Bulbs 
When Better Quality can be obtained in England at 
Less Prices? Note the Contents and compare 
Carters’ Box with others. 


Box 


Carters’ Guinea 
Contains 1250 Bulbs, 


And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREE toany station 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal order 
for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 

50 Hyacinths, named, in 9 | 100 Crocus, yellow 

colours 50 Anemones 

50 Tulips, double, early 100 Daffodils 

50 Tulips, single, early 50 Ranunculus, Persian 
100 Narcissus poeticus 50 Spanish Iris 

50 Narcissus biflorus 50 Triteleia uniflora 

25 Scilla siberica 50 Snowdrops 

25 Scilla campanulata 100 Winter Aconites 

100 Crocus, white 36 Star of Bethlehem 

100 Crocus, purple 14 Muscari botryoides 

100 Crocus, striped 

Half the Box, lls., Carriage Free; 

Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free, 


For full particulars of other Bores, from 5s. upwards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


sgl cog) aby Od Gy. Be 
HUGH LOW & C0. 


Specially call the attention of their friends to 
the very varied and enormous Stock of both 
Indoor and Outdoor Plants and Trees growing 
in their Nurseries at Clapton and Bush Hill 
Park, earnestly inviting inspection of the same. 
When time is limited three and a half hours will 
suffice for a flying visit to both Nurseries, by 
taking the trains (very frequent) from Liverpool 
Street Station of Great Eastern Railway to Bush 
Hill Park Station, returning on same line to 
Stoke Newington Station, which is ten minutes’ 
walk from Clapton Nursery. 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, E. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfuily cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES, 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries, 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 183, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 

SINGLE DAFFODILS. 

NARCISS GOLDEN SPUR. 
», HORSFIELDII. 


And many other choice varieties. 
SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of eee 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 


EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WILL BE 


Published an Ink Photograph 


VIEW in the PUBLIC GARDENS, 
MADEIRA. 


THE 
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CORDED = DuAC RIK 


of ees Mote, as this place was formerly called, 
is a very ancient site. There are two 
motes in Kent, and many others elsewhere, and 
although some of these are mis-spelt and derive 
their names from the moat that surrounded them, 
others, like the one I am about to describe near 
Maidstone, trace their origin to the Anglo-Saxon 
mote, an assembly or court of justice, which used 
to be held in the vicinity. The gardens of the 
Dowager Lady Howard de Walden, the present 
occupier of Mote Park, are so extensive and inter- 
esting that they will not leave me space for much 
historical description. It must suffice to say 
that in the time of Richard II. the Mote passed 
from the family of Leyborne to that of Wood- 
ville, one of whom was created by Henry VI. 
Lord Rivers, Grafton and De La Mote. There 
are few persons, perhaps, with such a minute 
knowledge of history as to remember that 
Elizabeth Woodville, the daughter of this noble- 
man, became the wife of Edward IV., and 
afterwards his widow and mother of the young 
princes who were murdered by their uncle, the 
Duke of Gloucester, inthe Tower. But the play 
of Richard III. will recall to mind the sad 
history of the Woodvilles. Many persons doubt- 
less will remember that Lord Rivers was executed 
at Pomfret by that general murderer, King 
Richard, and that his ghost was one of the 
dozen that Richard’s “ coward conscience ” called 
up on the night before the battle of Bosworth. 
After several changes of ownership the Mote 
passed in 1690 into the possession of the Mar- 
shams, whose representative, Sir Robert Marsham, 
was created Lord Romney in 1716. The third 
Lord built the present square, capacious, white 
house, whose east front is by far the best, because 
it is most covered up by creepers. The third 
Lord gave a great dinner to 3000 guests, in- 
cluding that excellent farmer, George III., and 
a number of the Kentish yeomanry. The festival 
was held near the site of the old house, on a spot 
where a pavilion has since been erected to com- 
memorate it. The present owner of Mote Park 
is the fourth Earl of Romney. It is a place of 
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great beauty and delight, perfectly retired 
though bounded on one side by the high road 
on its entrance into Maidstone. The Len runs 
for a distance of 2 miles through the park, ex- 
panding into a lake before the house, and 
entering the Medway at Maidstone immediately 
after quitting the domain. A principal lodge 
and entrance gate stands almost in the town, and 
from that spot a walk or drive, whichever it may 
be—only it ought to be slow for the sake of pro- 
longing the pleasure—passes up the valley of the 
Len, through a charming park of 600 acres, 1 mile 
to the house and-1 mile further on to the spot 
where the park commences. It is a path 
of changing levels free from monotony, 
and the timber, planted probably about the time 
when the house was built, is better than if it 
were ancient, since the trees, growing as they do, 
in rich, deep soil in the “rags,” of Kent, are 
young and vigorous, yet they are already great 
and sometimes grand in size. There is a great 
variety of timber, and it grows tall, as the Apples 
in the orchards do in Kent. It seems that 
branches run upin proportion as roots run down: 
the Oaks and Elms accordingly are taller than 
on poorer soils. 

In passing up the carriage-drive I observed 
the Turkey Oak, Acacias, Sweet and Horse Chest- 
nuts, Tulip trees, and Planes, all large handsome 
trees, with the White Thorn and Laburnum 
sometimes growing singly, sometimes inter- 
twined. I passed an Elder of unusual size, 
several Catalpas coming into flower, and Ailan- 
thus glandulosa, which flowered freely last year. 
The shrubberies around the house afford an 
interesting lesson in arboriculture and botany, 
from the great variety of plants that have been 
introduced. 

The house, gardens, and shrubbery cover about 
40 acres of ground, the vegetable garden occu- 
pying 7 acres, and yet it does not produce more 
than is required for the different establishments 
of the family, though it would be difficult to 
conceive a garden more productive. The garden 
proper, exclusive of the park, employs twenty- 
five gardeners under the care of Mr. Charles 
Davies. The extensive ranges of houses, which 
existed three years ago, were described in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 10, 1885; but 
since that date they have become much more 
extensive, so that there is much that is new to 
notice. The walk round the garden with Mr. 
Davies must be a rapid one. Quitting the 
kitchen we crossed a lawn, and then entered an 
orangery ventilated thoroughly and very cleverly 
by a contrivance invented by Lady Howard de 
Walden herself. We then passed along a broad 
walk a quarter of a mile in length, and passing 
straight to the door of the house on the east 
side. One would like to saunter here very 
slowly to observe not only the flowers and shrubs 
which fill the borders of the walk, but the just 
proportions both of the pathway and its borders. 
The former is 15 feet wide, each border is 20 feet 
wide. 

At the back is a row of Wellingtonias, looking 
very well at present, but they do not much like the 
Kentish rag, and are apt to show their objections 
as they grow older. In front of these is a row of 
Rhododendrons. Azaleas, and Kalmias, and then, 
next the gravel, beds of flowers edged with the 
dwarf Huonymus (radicans variegata), Heaths, 
Retinospora, and other suitable evergreens. The 
long borders are filled with herbaceous and other 
plants, some of which are changed during the 
summer, so as to produce a display of flowers 
always at the best, and often varying. There are 
Pentstemons, and Pelargoniums, and many more 
favourite plants, with the Gladiolus and Lilium 


auratum in pots for removal. Bulbs for spring 
flowering are planted in their season. 

A. terraced garden on the south side of the 
house is planted with banks of Rhododendrons 
and beds of Roses, Asters, Lilium auratum, her- 
baceous Phloxes and Petunias, the terraces being 
divided by lines of Hedgehog Holly, Golden Yew, 
and Golden Retinospora, 6 or 8 feet high, and very 
rich in colour, which is characteristic of this 
spot. Leaving the terrace we entered a walk, 
which passes for the length of a mile through 
that part of the 40 acres, which is devoted to 
shrubbery. It is adelightfully cool walk, shaded 
by good old sorts of trees and shrubs, such as 
Yews, Hollies, Box, Laburnum, and many less 
common, though not perhaps less beautiful. 
Five acres of orchard, planted by Mr. Davies on 
the Kentish plan, are enclosed by the shrubbery, 
and we passed this orchard in our way. We 
passed, too, several clumps of stately Elms, with 
seats beneath, very tempting on a hot day. There 
are various Conifers dotted about, but at a certain 
age they die atthe top. Apple trees grow as tall 
as you please and continue to bear abundantly 
when as big as timber trees. It issaid that their 
roots run down deep into the fissures of the rag- 
stone, which, on the contrary, Conifers cannot 
tolerate. 

In the course of our stroll we passed a speci- 
men of that handsome shrubbery ornament, a 
bank of the common Cherry Laurel cut close so as 
to form a dense green ground covering. Then by 
way of variety the path passes between hedges of 
Rhamunus alaternus and Arbutus, and after that 
we came to a Rose garden, or rather a herbaceous 
garden planted with abundant Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Clematis, Syringas, Peach trees, Pinks— 
anything, in fact, that is attractive and capable of 
yielding a flower in its season. Remembering 
the variety of the specimens it may readily be 
imagined what a very delightful walk this must 
prove to those who are interested in trees and 
shrubs and flowers. I have omitted to mention 
that the New Zealand Veronica Traversi, with its 
pale flower, is here quite hardy and grows well 
under the shade. As the long path is well kept I 
was glad to see a bit of it under repair, and I am 
now able to say that a gravel walk, soft to the 
feet and without a weed, may be made by boiling 
some tar, mixing it with gravel, spreading the 
hot mixture 2 inches thick, and covering that 
layer with an inch or two of gravel. Such 
a path will never require weeding. 


The end of the shrubbery walk brought us - 


close to the principal entrance of the kitchen 
garden, where we commenced a two-hour walk— 
and not a lounging one—through the various 
houses. There are five vineries—two Muscat 
houses, two for Hamburghs, and a late house 
planted with Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Gros 
Colmar. Mr. Davies is evidently a master of the 
art of Grape-growing. He has a large Muscat 
house, whose many hundreds of bunches would 
average 3 lb. each, many of them weighing 6 Ib. 
or 7 lb, 

Among the flowering houses there is one con- 
taining 300 tuberous Begonias, most brilliant in 
appearance; another is devoted to Fuchsias, 
Campanulas, Hydrangeas, Crassulas and Phloxes. 
Another is filled with Mr. Veitch’s greenhouse 
Rhododendrons, with Taylori in flower as well as 
President, which was sent out this year, having 
pale salmon-coloured corollas and purple sta- 
mens. 

Another house is filled with Ferns and Palms, 
with the curious flaring spathe of the Anthurium 
lighting up the greenery here and there. In the 
same house is Messrs. Veitch’s Gymnogramma 
Pearcei robusta, which received the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society’s First-class Certificate this year, 
with several other of Messrs. Veitch’s recent 
introductions. 

A Camellia-house, 70 feet long, came next, 
and then an Azalea-house of the same size, a 
Bougainvillea house, three early Peach-houses, 
and a house for pot Vines, which are very 
successfully grown here, each Vine in a 13- 
inch pot, and bearing a high average weight of 
Grapes. 

In the Tomato-house we found the crop gone 
and the plants about to be cut back for fresh: 
growth, and to bear fruit during the winter. 
Cucumbers are bearing well here in the refined 
society of Gesneras and Hucharis. Another 
house produces .winter Cucumbers, and is now 
planted with Melons. I must not omit the house 
containing, among other good specimens of 
Amaryllis, a capital seedling raised by Mr. 
Davies. Other houses I must pass by. I suppose 
if a few of them were carried away by some 
genii of the Arabian Nights someone on the 
premises would miss them, but they are too 
numerous for me to enumerate them; nor must 
I dwell upon the pits and frames, where a vast 
amount of useful work is done. 

I have passed on rapidly in order to mention 
the series of Orchid-houses, commencing with a 
house for Odontoglossums, another for the same 
coming from a warmer climate, an intermediate-" 
house; then a Cattleya-house with C. Gaskelli- 
ana in blossom, and Lelia elegans Turneri (true) 
with a good lip, and a Moth Orchid in blossom; 
then an East India-house, containing Calanthe 
veratrifolia tectoria in flower, without a spot in 
the centre, as well as Peristeria elata (dove 
flower), and a variety of Cypripedium (Slipper 
Orchid) in flower. Another Lelia-house fol- 
lowed, with Cattleya Leopoldi in flower, and a 
Lycaste-house. A house of 40 feet in length is 
devoted to the varieties of Phalenopsis, the 
Butterfly Orchis, with a number of foliage 
plants arranged with great taste, and Ficus repens 
covering the back wall. 


KoarcuEen-Garpen.—I must be content with 
a brief visit to the kitchen garden. Apples and 
Pears are grown here on cordons planted in 
November five years since, and now 10 or 12 
feet high, and yielding a crop every year, 
through the protection of what is known in 
the trade as “No. 3 shading.” A. single row 
of cordons was left unprotected this year, and it 
now carries a dozen Pears, while the protected 
rows bear a full crop of about seven sieves each, 
worth in many seasons as much as 30s. per sieve. 
The plan of protecting fruit trees, specially 
adapted as it is, to cordons and low bushes, is an 
old one, but it is not so common as it should be, 
and I may therefore mention the ease and cheap- 
ness with which it is carried out here. Two 
rows of cordons are planted 10 feet apart, and 
outside each row is a rail to carry the “shading,’ 
which also rests for additional support on a wire 
that runs up the centre between the two rows. 
The shading is left on from the first opening of 
the blossom till the foliage becomes sufficient to 
protect the young fruit. Cordons are planted 
18 inches apart on walls having a wooden coping 
of 18 inches, to which is fastened a fish-net that 
hangs down in front of the trees. A wall 
covered with Plums and Morello Cherries 
has a border 22 feet wide planted with 
bush fruit; and wall and horder are both 
covered with fish nets, as protection from 
frost and birds. Hach season the nets, covering 
the length of 200 feet of wall, are put up by two 
men in a day. There are wooden uprights in 
front of the border, 5 feet high, and 10 feet 
apart, with wire running to the wall to carry the 
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net, and a strong wire for the same purpose runs 
along the wall at a height of 12 feet. Next the 
ground wire netting is used to prevent the 
ordinary net from rotting. 

Mr. Davies strongly recommends the treatment 
of Poinsettias advocated in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle four years ago by Mr. Denning. He 
has planted out the same plants in the kitchen 
garden three years in succession. After having 
been cut down they are allowed to “break;” 
the balls are then reduced, and they are planted 
outdoors early in June, and taken indoors again 
the first week in September, when they are 
treated in the usual way. It is found that ten 
weeks of “ Nature” strengthens the plants im- 
mensely. They become bushy, and produce 
several bracts. Solanums and Bouvardias are 
treated in the same manner, the former going 
outdoors in May when shabby, and coming in 
again, full of berries at the end of September. 
Bouvardias are turned out the first week in June, 
and taken in at the end of August, to flower two 
months afterwards. 

The glory of the kitchen garden for ornament 
and perfume is a double row of Lavender, planted 
five years since, one row on each side of a central 
path 600 feet in length, running through the 
garden. At the end of August the Lavender was 
in full blossom. Chiswick Favourite Potato 
produced last year five sieves per rod, and is 
yielding a large crop this year, free from disease. 
Veitch’s Main Crop Onion is well formed, has 
good bulbs even in this year of too much top, 
keeps well, and is considered by Mr. Davies to be 
the best Onion in cultivation, I have seen beds 
this year all leaf, many bulbs of Main Crop weigh 
here 3 lb, each. H. EB. 


PLANT-LIFE. 
(Concluded from p. 323.) 


REFERRING to the assigned causes of variation, 
Mr. Dyer continued :— 


“Though it is difficult to establish the fact that 
external causes promote variation directly, it is 
worth considering whether they may not do so indi- 
rectly. Weissmann, like Lamarck before him, has 
pointed out, as others have also done, the remarkable 
persistence of the plants and animals of Egypt; and 
the evidence of this is now even stronger. We owe, 
at Kew, to the kindness of Dr. Schweinfurth, a col- 
lection of specimens of plants from Egyptian tombs 
which are said to be as much as 4000 years old. 
They are still perfectly identifiable, and, as one of 
my predecessors in this chair has pointed out, they 
differ in no respect from their living representatives 
in Egypt at this day. The explanation which 
Lamarck gave of this fact ‘may well, says Sir 
Charles Lyell, ‘lay claim to our admiration.’ He 
attributed it, in effect, to the persistence of the phy- 
sical geography, temperature, and other natural cor - 
ditions. The explanation seems to me adequate. 
The plants and animals, we may fairly assume, were, 
4000 years ago, as accurately adjusted to the condi- 
tions in which they then existed as the fact of their 
persistence in the country shows that they must be 
now. Any deviation from the type that existed then 
would either, therefore, be disadvantageous or indif- 
ferent. In the former case it would be speedily 
eliminated, in the latter it would be swamped by 
cross-breeding. But we know that if seeds of these 
plants were introduced into our gardens we should 
soon detect varieties amongst their progeny. Long 
observation upon plants under cultivation has always 
disposed me to think that a change of external con- 
ditions actually stimulated variation, and so gave 
natural selection wider play and a better chance of 
re-establishing the adaptation of the organism to 
them. Weissmann explains the remarkable fact 
that organisms may for thousands of years reproduce 
themselves unchanged by the principle of the per- 
sistence of the germ-plasm. Yet it seems hard to 
believe that the germ-plasm, while enshrined in the 
individual whose race it is to perpetuate, and nou- 
rished at its expense, can be wholly indifferent to all 
its fortunes, It may be so, but in that case it would be 
very unlike other living elements of organised beings. 


Variation in CurtivaTep Prants.? 


“T am bound, however, to confess that I am not 
wholly satisfied with the data for the discussion of 
this question which practical horticulture supplies. 
That the contents of our gardens do exhibit the 
results of variation in a most astonishing degree no 
one will dispute. But for scientific purposes any 
exact account of the treatment under which these 
variations have occurred is unfortunately usually 
wanting. A great deal of the most striking varia- 
tion is undoubtedly due to wide crossing, and these 
cases must, of course, be eliminated when the object 
is to test the independent variation of the germ- 
plasm. Hoffman, whose experiments I have already 
referred to, doubts whether plants do as a matter of 
fact vary more under cultivation than in their native 
home and under natural conditions. It would be 
very interesting if this could be tested by the con- 
certed efforts of two cultivators, say, for example, in 
Egypt and in England. Let some annual plant be 
selected, native of the former country, and let its 
seed be transmitted to the latter. Then let each 
cultivator select any variations that arise in regard 
to some given character; set to work, in fact, ex- 
actly as any gardener would who wanted to ‘improve’ 
the plant, but on a preconcerted plan. A com- 
parison of the success which each obtained would be 
a measure of the effect of the change of the environ- 
ment on variability. If it proved that, as Hoffman 
supposed, the change of conditions did not affect 
what we may call the rate of variation, then, as Mr. 
Darwin remarks in writing to Professor Semper, 
‘the astonishing variations of almost all cultivated 
plants must be due to selection and breeding from 
the varying individuals. This idea,’ he continues, 
‘crossed my mind many years ago, but I was afraid 
to publish it, as I thought that people would say, 
How he does exaggerate the importance of selection.’ 
From an independent consideration of the subject I 
also find my mind somewhat shaken about it. Yet 
I feel disposed to say with Mr. Darwin, ‘I still must 
believe that changed conditions give the impulse to 
variability, but that they act im most cases in a very 
indirect manner.’ 

“Whatever conclusions we arrive at on these 
points, every one will agree that one result of the 
Darwinian theory has been to give a great impulse 
to the study of organisms, if I may say so, as ‘ going 
concerns.’ Interesting as are the problems which 
the structure, the functions, the affinity, or the geo- 
graphical distribution of a plant may afford, the 
living plant in itself is even more interesting still. 


ADAPTATION OF FORM TO PURPOSE. 


“ Every organ will bear interrogation to trace the 
meaning and origin of its form, and the part it plays 
in the plant’s economy. That there is here an im- 
mense field for investigation there can be no doubt. 
Mr. Darwin himself set us the example in a series of 
masterly investigations. But the field is well-nigh 
inexhaustible. The extraordinary variety of form 
which plants exhibit has led to the notion that 
much of it may have arisen from indifferent varia- 
tion. No doubt, as Mr. Darwin has pointed out, 
when one of a group of structures held together by 
some morphological or physiological nevus varies, the 
rest will vary correlatively. One variation then 
may, if advantageous, become adaptive, while the 
rest will be indifferent. But it appears to me that 
such a principle should be applied with the greatest 
caution, and from what I have myself heard fall 
from Mr. Darwin, I am led to believe that in the 
later years of his life he was disposed to think that 
every detail of plant structure had some adaptive 
significance, if only the clue could be found to it. 
As regards the forms of flowers an enormous body of 
information has been collected, but the vegetative 
organs have not yet yielded their secret to anything 
like the same extent. My own impression is that 
they will be found to be adaptive in innumerable 
ways which at present are not even suspected. At 
Kew we have probably a larger number of species 
assembled together than are to be found anywhere 
on the earth’s surface. Here, then, is ample material 
for observation and comparison. But the adaptive 
significance will doubtless often be found by no 
means to lie on the surface. Who, for example, 
could possibly have guessed by inspection the pur- 
pose of the glandular bodies on the leaves of Acacia 
spherocephala, and on the pulvinus of Cecropia 
peltata, which Belt in the one case, and Fritz Miller 
in the other, have shown to serve as food for ants ? 
So far from this explanation being far-fetched, Belt 
found that the former ‘tree is actually unable to 
exist without its guard,’ which it could not secure 
without some attraction in the shape of food. One 


fact which strongly impresses me with a belief in the 
adaptive significance of vegetative characters is the 
fact that they are constantly adopted in almost 
identical forms by plants of widely different affinity. 
If such forms were without significance one would 
expect them to be infinitely varied. If, however, 
they are really adaptive, it is intelligible that differ- 
ent plants should independently avail themselves of 
identical appliances and expedients. 


Boranicat Lasoratortes. 

“‘ Although this country is splendidly equipped with 
appliances for the study of systematic botany, our 
universities and colleges fall tar behind a standard 
which would be considered even tolerable on the Con- 
tinent in the means of studying morphological and 
physiological botany, or of making researches in these 
subjects. There is not at the moment anywhere in 
London an adequate botanical laboratory, and though 
at most of the universities matters are not quite so bad, 
still I am not aware of any one where it is possible to 
do more than give the routine instruction or to allow 
the students, when they have passed through this, to 
work for themselves. It is not easy to see why this 
should be, because on the animal side the accomoda- 
tion and appliances for teaching comparative anatomy 
and physiology are always adequate and often palatial. 
Still less explicable to me is the tendency on the part 
of those who have charge of medical education to 
eliminate botanical’study from the medical curriculum, 
since historically the animal histologists owe every- 
thing to botanists. 

“In the seventeenth century, as I have already 
mentioned, Hooke first brought the microscope to 
the investigation of organic structure, and the tissue 
he examined was cork. Somewhat later, Grew, in 
his Anatomy of Plants, gave the first germ of the cell 
theory. During the eighteenth century the anato- 
mists were not merely on a hopelessly wrong tack 
themselves, but they were bent on dragging botanists 
into it also. It was not till 1837, a little more than 
fifty years ago, that Henle saw that the structure of 
epithelium was practically the same as that of the 
parenchyma plantarum, which Grew had described 
150 years before. Two years later Schwann pub- 
lished his immortal theory, which comprised the 
ultimate facts of plant and animal anatomy under 
one view. But it was to a botanist, Von Mohl, that, 
in 1846, the biological world owed the first clear 
description of protoplasm, and to another botanist, 
Cohn (1851), the identification of this with the 
sarcode of zoologists. 

“T do not myself believe that any better access 
can be obtained to the structure and functions of 
living tissues than by the study of plants. How- 
ever, I am not without hopes that the serious 
botany in the laboratory will be in time better cared 
for. I do not hesitate to claim for it a position 
of the greatest importance in ordinary scientific 
education. All the essential phenomena of living 
organisms can be readily demonstrated upon plants. 
The necessary appliances are not so costly, and the 
work of the class-room is free from many difficulties 
with which the student of the animal side of biology 
has tofcontend. The splendid laboratory on Ply- 
mouth Sound, the erection of which we owe to the 
energy and enthusiasm of Professor Ray Lankester, 
is open to botanists as well as to zoologists. At Kew 
we owe to private munificence a commodious labora- 
tory in which much excellent work has already been 
done. And this Association has made a small grant 
in aid of the establishment of a laboratory in the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Peradeniya in Ceylon. It 
may be hoped that this will afford facilities for work 
of the same kind as has yielded Dr. Treub such arich 
harvest of results in the Buitenzorg Botanic Garden.” 


NECTARINES AND EVOLUTION.—In Downing’s 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America he says, “The 
Nectarine is known in Northern India, where it is 
called moondia aroo (smooth Peach). It appears to 
be only a distinct accidental variety of the Peach, 
and this is rendered quite certain, since there are 
several well-known examples on record of both 
Peaches and Nectarines having been produced on 
the same branch, thus showing a disposition to 
return to the natural form. Nectarines, however, 
usually produce Nectarines again on sowing the 
seeds; but they also occasionally produce Peaches. 
The Boston Nectarine originated from a Peach- 
stone.” Is this a proof of an individual creation, or 
does it favour evolution? Are there any other cases 
of a similar nature [plenty. Ep., G.C.]. See London 
Gardeners’ Magazine, i., p. 471; xiv., p.53. W. M. B., 
Pittsburg Pa., in “ English Mechanic,” 
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CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


IMPATIENS GLANDULIFERA. 


For woodland walks and wild places, or shrubbery 
borders, this Balsam forms a very striking object, as it 
towers up from 4 to 6 feet high, and sends out numer- 
ous branches from base to summit that produce a con- 
stant succession of flowers of most curious shape and 
appearance. This species gives no trouble in raising 
young plants, as seeds are shed with great freedom 
about the parent plant, and readily germinate the 
following year. All that is necessary is to limit the 
number of plants by thinning them out, and leaving 
them the proper distance apart if they are to be 
grown in masses, but being so large they look very 
well as isolated specimens. As a screen in gardens 
the plant fulfils a useful purpose, and growing 
quickly it soon forms a blind, which might be 
rendered still prettier by Nasturtiums being sown 
near, so that they may climb amongst the plants. 


GyYPsOPHILA PANICULATA. 


Although this Stitchwort is not at all showy, it is 
exceedingly useful for cutting to form a basis in 
vases or stands, or to mix in any arrangement of 
flowers, as the sprays or heads are so light that they 
help to set off the whole to advantage. The plant, 
when in bloom, grows to a height of 3 feet or so, 
and forms a dense bush with its many-branched 
stems, with their thread-like stalks bearing innu- 
merable tiny white blossoms. These seed freely, and 
plants may be readily raised in that way, or divided, 
the time for doing this being just when they start 
to grow in the spring. J. S. 


ListantHus RUssELLIANUS. 


Tus showy plant is now referred to the genus 
Tustoma, but whatever its botanical position, there 
is, when well grown, no doubt about its excellence 
as a decorative plant; its comparatively large rich 
violet-blue flowers are freely produced from the axils 
of the leaves towards the ends of the stems, which 
are slender, round, and furnished with rather small, 
ovoate, lanceolate, glaucus green leaves, sessile, and 
opposite ; altogther a neatly-balanced plant. Several 
good examples are now in flower at Ashburnham 
Place, and Mr. Holmes’ mode of culture differs 
somewhat from that usually practised. He sows 
the seeds early in February, inthe ordinary way, inan 
intermediate temperature, and as soon as the seedlings 
are fit to be handled, they are pricked out into 
48’s, several plants to a pot, similar to what is prac- 
tised with Rhodanthes; they are afterwards care- 
fully tended in the way of watering and airing, and 
grown all through in an intermediate temperature ; 
the result is neat well-flowered specimens, about a 
foot in height, in about six months from time of sow- 
ing. A light rich soil, inclined to be peaty, suits 
them well. F. R. 


DIcTAMNUS FRAXINELLA. 


This is one of the finest old border plants in culti- 
yation, and yet it is not seen in many gardens ; but 
now that the summer bedding out fever is lower 
than it was, it is to be hoped that such good things 
as the one referred to will again assume their proper 
place. In suitable soils the Dictamnus grows from 
2 to 3 feet high, when in flower, and forms a bold 
striking object when the plant has attained size, 
which it is not long in doing, as the crowns quickly 
spread and increase in strength if proper room be 
given for the branches and leaves to fully develope, 
and the roots be not robbed by haying others too 
near them. SBesides the ordinary form, which has 
pale purple flowers with a deeper pencilling on the 
petals, there is a white variety, which is not so ro- 
bust in growth, but which is a very desirable kind to 
have; both sorts are agreeably and highly perfumed, 
and the spikes are in favour with some for drying 
and using as scent. There are two ways of propa- 
gating the Dictamnus—the one from seed, and the 
other by division of the crown or roots; and if the 
latter method is chosen the best time for doing it is 
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in spring, just as the plants are starting to grow, 
when a portion may be sliced off by using a sharp- 
edged spade or trowel; or the plant may be taken 
bodily up, and the early fleshy roots cut into lengths 
and then placed in sharp sandy soil under a hand- 
glass. If seed be sown, that may be treated in the 
same way as regards soil and shelter, and is best 
put into the ground as soon as ripe, as then it ger- 
minates without loss of time. 


PLEUROMA MACRANTHUM VAR. FLORIBUNDA. 


When this plant is grown in a pot, it makes a 
fairly good specimen, and flowers freely, but gives 
but a very imperfect idea of what it is capable 
of when planted out, where, if given a good root- 
run, it will quickly grow into a large specimen, pro- 
ducing its purplish-blue flowers, more or less, for 
six months of the year, which under those conditions 
are of great substance, and differ from the prevailing 
colours of conservatory plants. A position affording 
plenty of light is to be preferred, yet it need not be 
where the direct sutishine falls; indeed, plenty of 
light without being fully exposed to the sun seems to 
answer best. In such a position, about two years 
ago, I put out a small specimen, which has now 
grown into a nice plant about 7 feet high, 
and of proportionate width, which has been 
flowering freely for a long time; many of the 
flowers are nearly 7 inches across. It is planted 
in the usual mixture of peat and loam, with enough 
Coarse sand to give free outlet for the water, 
but I do not think the plant is very particular 
as to soil. Almost anything that is friable in 
its nature will do. It is not well to give an 
excess of water at the root; therefore, a compost 
which can be maintained steadily moist is best. 
The plants may have a periodical washing with the 
hose or garden engine, to cleanse the foliage, but 
daily syringing should be avoided, as this seems to 
injure the leaves. It is easily increased from cut- 
tings in the usual way in a mild propagating-pit, 
taking care not to let them either shrivel or damp 
off. Besides our plant, I remember seeing one planted 
out in the Botanic Gardens at Glasgow, where it 
was doing grandly. From what has been said it 
will be seen that this is eminently suited for plant- 
ing out in winter gardens or conservatories, as 
independently of its beauty when flowering, it is 
evergreen, having distinct characteristic foliage of 
an ornamental type. F. Ross. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS, 


ae 
PASSIFLORA MIERSII.* (Era. 46.) 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Professor 
Maxime Cornu, the Director of the Jardin des Plantes, 
for a specimen of this pretty little Brasilian Passion- 
flower. We first met with it among the collections 
of the late Mr. Miers, to whom we dedicated the 
species; but we have not previously seen living 
examples. The arrangement of the coronal threads 
differs slightly from that shown in the analysis in 
the Mora Brasiliensis, but in spite of this minor dis- 
crepancy there can be no doubt as to the specific 
identity of Professor Cornu’s plant. Referring the 
botanical reader to the description in the work cited, 
it may suffice here to say that the species is an 
elegant one, with slender wiry stems, and very free- 
flowering, the leaves (of which one is shown in the 
figure) claret-coloured on the under surface ; flowers 
white, flushed with pink; the outer coronal threads 
whitish, barred with purple at the base; the inner 
threads violet or deep purple. The ovary is oblong- 
obtuse, glaucous, green, and marked with ten longi- 
tudinal yellowish lines. M. 7. M, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM MACULATUM DovVIvIERIANUM, N. var, 


This appeared among numerous specimens of 
Odontoglossum maculatum. It has lemon-coloured 
sepals and petals, all spotted with brown, and a 


* Passiflora Miersii, Masters, in Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 
xili,, part 1, p. 599, Passiflores: spec., n. 42. 


whitish-yellow lip, spotted with same reddish-brown, 
which has a very light hue of sepia. The callus and 
bracts, and shape of the lip, prove it to be 
O. maculatum, not O. cordatum, though the sepals 
and petals are rather long. Thad a fine inflorescence, 
with six quite fresh large flowers, kindly sent me 
by M. L. De Smet-Duvivier, Mont St. Amand-lez- 
Gand. It is a beauty. H. G. Rehbf. 


ONcIDIUM ROBUSTISSIMUM, 7. sp.* 


This is an uncommonly intricate, critical species. 
It belongs to the group of the Pulvinata, including 
QO. divaricatum, pulvinatum; and sphegiferum. 
It is, however, quite distinct at first sight 
in its strong, straight rhachis, the side branches 
of which are not zigzag at all, but straight, too. 
The flowers are larger, and the lip has the 
anterior part of the blade broad as the lateral 
ones. The sepals and petals are yellow at the 
top, brown at the inferior part. The lip has the 
rounded serrate lateral laciniz, as well as the anterior 
emarginate one, with broad cinnamon-coloured 
stripes,transverse in the anterior, parallel or oblique to 
the outside in the lateral ones. The transverse 
wings of the column are striped with numerous light 
brown stripes, which are easily overlooked. Bulb 
strong, short, elliptic, ancipitous. Leaf of the 
neighbours [allied species ?] much keeled outside 
under the mid-line. It was imported from Brazil, and 
kindly sent to me by Mr. F. Horsman, Hollybrook, 
Colchester. H. G. Rchb.f. 


THE GUM CISTUS. 


Severs kinds of Gum Cistus are very ornamental 
in warm and sunny gardens during the months of 
June and July. The worst of them is that none of 
them are very hardy, and the flowers are very short 
lived, lasting only a few hours, and are therefore 
useless for cutting. On the other hand, the plants 
are easily reproduced from cuttings, and easily pre- 
served by a slight protection in winter, also most of 
them flower very freely, even when the shrubs are 
very small—not more than a year old. 

Clusius, whose information was collected nearly 
three centuries ago, accurately describes many kinds 
of Cistus, from which Parkinson selects only three 
“as fit for this our garden,” translating almost liter- 
ally the description of Clusius. They are, first, 
Cistus mas, our C. villosus, identified by Sibthorp 
with the male Cistus of Dioscorides, and of Theo- 
phrastus, who spells the name Cisthus; secondly, 
C. feemina, our C. salviefolius, the female Cistus of 
the same authors ; and, thirdly, C. ledon, our ladani- 
ferus. Of more recent authorities for the genus 
Cistus, Sweet published in 1825 a monograph of the 
Cistinez, in which fifty-two species or varieties of 
Cistus then in cultivation are figured in colours and 
described. This work has been superseded by a more 
complete monograph in Willkomm’s Jcones (Leipsic, 
1856), in which all Sweet’s figures are reviewed. 

Several of the best Cistuses now in cultivation, as 
well as some of those figured by Sweet, are known 
to be, or suspected to be, hybrids of cultivation. 
Here are a few of the most desirable kinds:—The 
largest of all is Cistus ladaniferus, the old Gum 
Cistus; the Ledon angustifolius of Clusius, a native 
of Spain and Portugal and South-eastern France. 
Clusius tells us that he has ridden for twenty miles 
in a line through thickets of this bush on the slopes 
of the Sierra Morena, and that it supplies the inha- 
bitants of those parts with most of their faggot 
wood. He also observed the variety with pure white 
unspotted flowers, which we still have in cultivation. 
C. cyprius seems now commoner in English gardens 
than the last mentioned, being figured under the 
name of C. ladaniferus in Bot. Mag., t. 112, the most 
obvious distinction being that C. cyprius bears 


* Oncidium robustissimum, u. sp.—Aff. Oncidio divaricato, 
Lindl. ; ramis ramulisque fortibus rectis, sepalis tepalisque 
cuneato-oblongis acutis; labelli laciniis lateralibus semi-ovatis 
serratis, lacinia antica cuneato-dilatata elliptica emarginata, 
laciniis lateralibus equilatis, callo piloso in basi; columna 
alis transversis oblongis. Ex Brasiliaimp, et mis, ex Horsman, 
Colchester. H. G. Rehb. f. rg 
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several flowers in a cyme, the flowers of the other 
species being always solitary. It is thought to be 
the Ledon cyprium of Clusius, though it must be 
noticed that in his otherwise accurate description he 
omits to mention the purple spot on the petals, 
which he says are white. He tells us that he re- 
ceived seeds of the plant under the name which he 
gives it from Italy, and that he and others raised 
plants of it for their gardens in Belgium, where it 
has probably been in cultivation ever since as a 
supposed Cyprian plant. Its native country seems 
never to have been questioned, but E. Boissier, our 
best informant about the plants of the Levant, failed 
to find it wild either in Cyprus or anywhere else, so 
that its history is somewhat uncertain. Lamarck’s 
Encyclopedia, published in 1786, is accepted as the 
modern authority for the name. Another beautiful 
Cistus, C. purpureus, referred to the same authority, 
has a still more obscure history, for its native country 
is not even mentioned. Willkomm says it is “ pro- 
bably a native of the East,” and Boissier observes 
that, as it never bears even a seed capsule, it may be 
a hybrid. He never saw even a pretended wild 
specimen of it. Though not a free flowerer, its 
habit is good, and it should be in every collection. 
A rather new Cistus is sold as C. lusitanicus. No 
authority for the name is given, and I cannot trace 
it beyond Backhouse’s nursery, but I consider it 
decidedly the best Cistus in cultivation. The flowers 
resemble those of C. ladaniferus, being nearly as 
large, with smaller spots, and are borne in great 
profusion on a very dwarf and hardy shrub. 


Of the white flowered kinds the hardiest is C. sal- 
yizfolius, which forms large bushes everywhere in 
the neighbourhood of Biarritz, and has a very wide 
natural range. C. hirsutus is also very profuse of its 
flowers, which it produces on very dwarf shrubs. It 
is often wrongly called C. Florentinus, a hybrid 
kind, which has much smaller flowers, few in num- 
ber, and in my garden is not worth the room it 
takes. C. laurifolius has large flowers, and is hardy, 
but its leaves and habit are coarse and untidy. C. 
corberiensis quite covers the bush with its flowers 
but for a very short period. 

Of the pink-flowered kinds C. crispus is easily 
grown; its flowers are vivid in colour, and are pro- 
duced for long. Of the varieties of C. villosus 
(which is called by Willkomm C, polymorphus), C. 
creticus, which that author makes a distinct species, 
is perhaps the best. 

Ladanum.—tThe following notes have been com- 
piled from writers of widely different dates concerning 
ladanum, the resin, or gum, of the Cistus, which was 
made into an important aromatic drug in ancient and 
medieval times. It is first mentioned by Herodotus 
amongst the products of Arabia. He says that 
ledanum, which the Arabians call “ladanum,” was 
collected from the beards of goats, to which it ad- 
hered like glue from the shrubs on which they 
grazed, and that it was very much used by the 
Arabians for incense. Dioscorides repeats this state- 
ment; and Pliny, besides telling us about the goats’ 
beards, gives other particulars. He says the best 
ladanum came from the North-west of Arabia, but 
that a good quality was made in Cyprus, where it 
was collected by sweeping the bushes with a rope 
held at both ends, to which the resin adhered. The 
price of the finest kind was about half-a-crown a 
pound (xt assas), which seems surprisingly low, 
considering the labour of collecting, and the great 
value of some of the costly zavos; but numeral 
letters are especially liable to be mistaken. Pliny 
also tells us that the drug was much adulterated, and 
that the genuine might be recognised by its wild 
smell, being “redolent of a desert;” also by its con- 
taining bits of rock, and not dust, which was often 
added. He also says that the gum adhered to the 
beards of the goats whilst browsing on Ivy (Hedera), 
evidently confusing the Greek word “ Kissos ” (Ivy) 
with “ Kistos” (the Cistus). In medieval times we 
find the scene of the collection of ladanum changed 
to Crete. Clusius gives some extracts from the 
travels of Peter Belon, who visited Crete about half 
a century before his time. Belon saw ladanum being 


collected on the mountains by raking the bushes 
with an ergastéri—i.e., a ““ working tool”—a kind of 
rake with leathern teeth. [A specimen was exhibited 
some years since at the Linnean Society, and which is 
now in the Kew Museum.] The labour of collecting, 
which had to be endured in the hottest sunshine, was 
too great for any one except the Greek monks. This 
ladanum, Clusius says, was imported to Spain 
through Africa, much adulterated, though the 
Spaniards, as he suggests, might collect it in abun- 
dance for themselves from their endless thickets of 
Cistus. Dodoens, in his Herbal, where he speaks of 
the virtues of ladanum, cites the same authority of 
Belon about its collection. He adds that it was 
called in the shops in his time “ labadanum,” per- 
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haps to prevent its being mistaken for landanum—a 
confusion, and which even the accurate Clusius was 
not exempt from making. Tournefort, who visited 
Crete about the year 1700, describes the same mode 
of gathering ladanum as was witnessed a hundred and 
fifty years earlier by Belon. In more recent times 
the excessive adulteration practised has brought the 
drug into disrepute, and it is no longer imported into 
Western Europe, though still in use in Turkey. 

As regards the particular species of Cistus from 
which ladanum was collected, it is probable that 
more than one kind furnished it. It is generally 


stated in botanical works that it is collected in Crete 
from C. creticus, a kind closely allied to C. villosus, 
if not a variety of it. The two species which have 
the widest range on continental Asia are C. villosus 
and C. salvisfolius. In our English gardens these 
are amongst the least gummy and fragrant of the 
whole genus; but in the hot climate of the Levant 
the resinous secretions are far more abundant. Still 
Clusius was right in saying that more and better 
ladanum might easily have been collected in Spain 
than in Crete, and the name ladaniferus may 
have been applied by Linnzus to a large Cistus of 
Spain, not because it was supposed to be the source 
of the drug of commerce, but trom the large quantity 
of ladanum which exudes from its surface. C. Wolley 
Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LISSOCHILUS GIGANTEUS. 


Tuis Orchid, towering above its fellows, merits 
more than common notice. Professor Reichenbach 
(see Gardeners’ Chronicle, ante p. 616) gives a very 
full diagnosis, with interesting details of the plant 
that flowered in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s collection 
(see fig. 83, p. 649, May 19 last)—a plant, by the way, 
with which he had formed an acquaintance before 
the time of flowering in one of his visits to our 
country. Probably I might be allowed to supple- 
ment that excellent description by giving details of, 
without doubt, the most wonderful plant in this 
country, splendidly grown, as reported by Mr. Robert 
Todd in your last issue, and exhibited at the great 
show held at Glasgow under the auspices of the 
International Exhibition. 

In looking at the plant as it stood in the Grand 
Hall confronting the improvised throne upon which 
the Queen sat only a few weeks previously, and 
which still remains as one of the sights of the Exhi- 
bition, it was a giant among its flowering fellows. It 
certainly did not reach the 16 feet altitude which 
our learned Professor takes as the observation of 
collectors on the spot, but it much over-reached the 
Burford Lodge specimen. I measured its spike, and 
found it to be 74 feet long, bearing from beginning 
to end twenty-six flowers. 

The plant itself is terrestrial Phaius-like in its 
character, with the ripened stools level with the 
fleshy roots, and with the soil in which the plant was 
growing. Some old fellow, without much Orchid 
knowledge, declared it to be a Curculigo, and its 
linear-lanceolate leaves, although much taller, give 
somewhat of a colour to the suggestion, but in diag- 
nosing it we find it to be more Phaius-like, with a 
prominent keel down the centre of the leaf, and from 
three to four subsidiary keels in the division. In 
fact it looks more like Sparganium racemosum, 
being entire at the edges, and of a pale green hue. 
The matured leaves are fully 6 feet long, amplexi- 
caul at the base, and from 2 feet upwards, ‘as we 
have said, linear lanceolate. The flower peduncle 
resembles that of Zygopetalum Mackayi, being quite 
glabrous and round as a Sugar-cane, with internodes 
12 to 18 inches apart, more like bracts, as well 
described by Professor Reichenbach, only the plant 
in question throws up its peduncle half as tall again 
as does Sir Trevor's plant. 

The flower differs from that in the described 
example at p. 616 in being almost concoloured. It 
is exceedingly striking, however, and is as orna- 
mental as any novelty in recent times. It is not 
unlike the colour of a Phalenopsis Schilleriana, 
but it is far more interesting. Its sepals are 
inconspicuous, 1 by 2 inch, spathulate, and carelessly 
reflexed. Petals very prominent, 1}? by } inch, 
obovate. Labellum very conspicuous, sandal-like in 
formation, with a labiate extremity gathered up in 
the centre like a well-made sandal, with a bright 
orange blotch at the base of the column, with 
three linear lines of a russety hue, as it were, pen- 
cilled out in parallel lines from base to extremity. 
The column itself is arching and all but linear, with 
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conspicuous polien masses confronting the onlooker. 
This particular variety is nearly all lilac; if, the 
colour is high-toned at all it is at the back of the 
sepals, which verge into rose colour. The plant has 
been in Mr. Bullen’s possession for about eighteen 
months, was introduced from the river Benine, about 
the Congo district, by Mr, Henderson, one of our 
Glasgow merchants, is in the height of vigour in an 
11-inch pot, and, of course,is much prized. It is 
the only one introduced alive at the same time as 
was Mr. Linden’s, and has been well cared for by 


an excellent orchidist, for these unique specimens , 


we owe to the skill of Mr. Bullen. 2B. 


ZYGOPETALUM BRAcHYPETALUM, Lindl. 


Zygopetalum brachypetalum was described ~by 
Lindley in 1844 (Bot. Reg., xxx., Misc., p. 9), from 
a specimen received from Mr. Waterhouse, of Halifax, 


in 1840. The flowers were described as most like, 


those of Z. intermedium, but less than half the size, 
the sepals and petals very much more brown than 
green, in consequence of the blotches running together, 
and the lip covered with blue veins and spots. The 
type. specimen and a coloured jdrawing of a single 
flower is preserved in the Lindley Herbarium at Kew. 
In the Orchid-house at Kew at the present time is a 
similar plant, the leaves 18 inches long, by only 6 to 
7 lines wide, the flowers 2 inches in diameter, the 
‘sepals.and petals similar, and the lip even more suf- 
fused with blue than in indley’s sketch. It is 
a very handsome plant, and although the flowers are 
a shade larger than Lindley’s plant, I believe both 
represent the same species. The lip is not hairy as 
in Z. intermedium, and [I should describe it as 
nearest to Z. Mackayi.. . The differences between the 
two are not very great, and might possibly be found 
to break down if a large series of specimens were 
examined. The species; like its allies; is a native of 
Brazil. &. A, 2. 


Caraserum Russevtianum, Hook. 


This rare Catasetum was originally introduced 
from Guatemala, in 1838, by Mr. ‘Skinner, and 
flowered in the collection of the Duke of Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey. From thence it was transmitted to Sir 
William Hooker, and by him figured’and described at 
t.3777 of the Botanical Magazine, under the above 
name. The plant has the general appearance of the 
genus, with swollen conical pseudobulbs, and broadly 
lanceolate leaves about a foot long. The flowers 
are large, and borne in a dense pendulous or arching 
raceme, and although the pallid whitish- -green owen 
have no striking colours to recommend them, yet 
their appearance is exceedingly graceful. The inflated 
or pouch-shaped base of thei lip and fimbriated 
front lobe are peculiar characters, but’ the most 
remarkable feature of the plant is the total absence 
of tendrils or cirrhi on the. column; and the remark- 
able way this is connected with the fertilisation of 
the flower I have been able, to:make out from a fine 
plant which has just flowered in the Kew collection. 
The part played by these tendrils in causing the 
forcible ejection of the pollen, when an insect visits 
the flower, has been pointed out by Darwin in the 
case of other species of Catasetum; but the singular 
feature of C. Russellianum-is that its column is 
altogether without tendrils, and its pollen is not 
forcibly ejected, and yet the plent is-as essentially a 
male Orchid only as any of the tendrilled spécies ; for 
the ovary and stigma are not developed. As it is 
certain that the pollen has to be renioved, and carried 
away to a, flower of the: other sex (at present 


apparently totally unknown), I was anxious to find . 


out by what means this was accomplished. On intro- 
ducing a pencil into the flower, in the same way as 
an insect must necessarily enter, L touched ‘the gland- 
like base of the pollinium, which lies flat along the 
column, when it suddenly sprang backward'from an 
elastic hinge at the junction of the stipes with the 
gland, the highly viscid under surface of! the latter 
being now placed in so prominent a position that it 
would infallibly come in contact with the insect on 
its backing out of the flower, even if it did not 
become firmly glued to it in the yer! ‘act of springing 


backwards. The point, however, to be noticed is 


_ that the gland simply flies backwards, while the rest 


of the pollinium remains in situ. Four flowers were 
successively tried, and always with the same result, 
though on discovering the mechanism I found ‘it 
possible, to hold the:pencil at such an anglejthat the 
gland, when touched, flew back on to the pencil, and 
became instantly attached to it—probably what, takes 
place when an ‘insect visits the flower. In the first 
trials the glands ‘did not become attached toi the 
pencil, perhaps because not held at the right angle, 
but it enabled me to be certain that the pollen is 
not forcibly ejected. C./ Bungerothii being in flower 


_in the same house, I examined it, and found one of 


the tendrils curved round close to the column, the 
others standing forward in the centre of the flower. 
The former proved quite functionless, as Darwin 
showed to be the case in C. saccatum, but on the 
other being touched the pollinium was jerked out of 
place, not, however, out of the flower, but on to the 
apex of the lip, as I have also seen to be the case in C. 
luridum. The phenomena of fertilisation in this 
singular genus are certainly most remarkable, and it 
is much to be hoped that the female plants of C. 
Russellianum and C. Bungerothii will ere long be 
forthcoming in some collection. R. A. Rolfe, 


NURSERY NOTES. 


MR. G. BUNYARD AT HOME..0) 


WE meet with this estimable Kentish nurséryman 
so frequently everywhere—at exhibitions, C¢onfer- 
ences, and similar gatherings—where fruits espe- 
cially are concerned, that it does seem like a singular 
experience to meet with him, if not upon his native 
heath, at least upon his limestone downs, whereon, 
although exposed to all the ‘winds and storms of 
heaven, fruit trees seem to thrive as if exposure and 
lime were absolute essentials to health and robust- 
ness. The mist hangs thickly over Kentish “hills 
and valleys as we glide through fields, gardens, pas- 
tures, orchards, and Hop plantations, and it is not 
until the train is close upon Barming station, just 
outside of Maidstone, that we are enabled to dis- 
cern the wretched plight presented by the Hops, 
which here have not a flower upon them to gather. 
Close by are some fine Cherry orchards, which dis- 
play rude health and luxuriance, and assuming the 
crop has been as Cherries have been elsewhere, then 
must these fruits have been as profitable as Hops 
are the reverse. And whilst ruminating upon the 
nature of such an interesting illustration of the value 
of fruit as a permanent crop as compared with 
Hops, the train runs into Barming station, and there 
stands Mr. Bunyard waiting our pleasure. 


The Allington Nursery, which has now grown to be 
of great dimensions, and severely tests the pedestrian 
abilities of visitors, especially when the sun shines 
out hotly, is of a gigantic U-shape, one side of the 
letter abutting upon Barming’ station, from which 
there is immediate entrance to the nursery, whilst 
the other side is a mile away, out towards Maidstone, 
and from the base of the letter there is a grand look- 
out over the range of chalk hills, which, known as 
the back-bone of Kent, shut out the sea view. All 
the same, it is obvious that with no shelter nearer 
on the east side, the nursery must at times be swept 
by fierce cold winds, and perhaps the wonderful 
health and robustness of the stock owes some of 
that sturdiness to the ample exposure to which it is 


subjected, as also. fo the splendid cultivation given. 


From the Barming side:the ground gradually ascends, 
and the slope is literally covered with wonderful 
breadths of Apples, Pears, Plums, and, Cherries, 


making their second year’s growth, and doing so | 
admirably,,as to elicit the warmest’ commendation. ; 


Although we have had the weediesf season for a 
decade, the ground is as clean as a new pin, thanks, 


chiefly to the use: between 'the tree rows of the light |, 


American horse+hoe, with its half-dozen cutters,. 
which is in almost: constant employment. 
the soil so clean amidsé trees of two years’ growth, 
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such a season as the passing one has been, is indeed 
a triumph of nursery cultivation. But then how 
well is that labour repaid by the ‘splendid growth 
seen everywhere. Of course, the ample moisture of 
the present year has been helpful in that direction, 
but everywhere on maidens, or older trees, no 
matter on what kind, of stock, there is the 
same grand growth—and hard. een not pithy 
growth. 

Perhaps better growth has never been seen than 
is now evident, and which the’ more recent warm 
weather is so assisting to mature. Now, one pro- 
duct of the excessive heat and drought of last year 
was the remarkable development of fruit-spurs in all 
directions upon maidens, so that myriads of Apples 
and Pears, but especially of the/former, are fruiting 
wondrously, even though but in’ their’ second year’s 
growth. To illustrate this feature,’ Mr. Bunyard 
draws our attention to-a row of’¢hdice Crabs, an 
ordinary Crab stock, all in beautiful fruit, and show- 
ing how effective such kinds as ‘the Mammoth, 
Transparent, Hyslop, The Fairy, John Downie, 
and the old rich-coloured Siberian; may be, when in 
fruit, even for decorative uses only, whilst the fruits 
must possess some considerable! commercial value 
when properly preserved. 


Possibly some day we may get a bee very deli- 
cious Apples| from these Crabs, which shall be as 
hardy, and as beautiful. But the Apples grow in 
interest as one gets amongst them, and Ribston 
Pippin, for instance, exhibits such development for 
two years as makes one smile at the thought that 
it is an exhausted variety. Ringer is a kind not 
well known, but here fruiting with great precocity, 
and strongly recommended to take the’place of Lord 
Suffield on poor. soils, as it is‘ hardy and robust. 
But Lord Suffield, once so famous, séems'in danger 
of being deposed from his pride'of place in other 
directions, as, for instance, we look at that grand 
Apple, Potts’ Seedling, so fine’ and so good, 
and cropping here so wonderfully: in'these little 
trees. Mr. Bunyard is very sweet upon'P ott’s Seed- 
ling, although it enjoys hardly a euphonious designa- 
tion, but in a nursery and with an honest fruitist, an 
Apple is an Apple for all that ; and Potts’ Seedling 
is one of the best. Lord Grosvenor isone of the 
Suffield competitors, of which Mr. Bunyard speaks 
in the highest terms, and indeed itsi wonderful 
cropping qualities and grand fruit speaks for itself. 
Still Lord Suffield is wonderfully good on'tiny trees, 
especially on the English Paradise, the chief Alling- 
ton dwarfing stock for Apples. ; Then Grenadier is 
another wonderful Apple of the same tribe—a noble- 
looking fruit, the little trees of which are laden with 
splendid specimens, and ample evidence, is, jafforded 
that this.is one of the coming culinary favourites, for 
it is as firm of flesh as it is free in cropping, , Perhaps 
the premier Apple of the nursery just now in the 
matter of precocious fruiting is the new Bismarck, 
very little trees carrying from twelve to sixteen fine 
fruits, and’ presenting really fruit wonders... What a 
fortune might not be found in an acre or two.of this 
superb Apple!. The’fruits are large, slightly,conical, 
of a deep blood-red colour, carrying good bloom, and 
on the stem side resembling handsome Norfolk Beef- 
ings,,, Jt is an Australian introduction, and, should 
rankramongst the most formidable competitors of the 
American sorts in a few years. . Manx Codlin,is also 
finely fruitingin this way, so isthe handsome Duchess 
of Oldenburg, the well-known Cellini Pippin, Beauty 
of Kent, very fine, and Stirling Castle. .... « 

An Apple too'seldom met with, Golden: Spire, is 

another of ‘the early culinary sorts which ‘fruits 
» finely, and its deep rich hue when ripe should make 
it sell well. A new Apple, Tyler’s Hermit, presents 

, the form of fine King of Pippins, allied tothe quality 
,and stoutnéss of habit, of the Blenheim; and Mr. 
1 Bunyard forecasts for it a great future; ‘asi a/beat 
upon the latter, ‘as it it is of fine flavour, fruits early, 

+ and isa robust tree. Small’s Admirable, a fine hardy 
Hawthornden, is good, so also is Saltmarsh’s}Queen, 
literally a regal Apple; and Domino, ajifine. hardy 
kind, capital in shade, and a free cropper. This is 
Ta the 
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matter of colour no Apple at present seems to excel 
Colonel Vaughan, small trees being here and there 
laden with blood-red fruits, although Worcester 
Pearmain runs it hard for colour and prolificacy ; 
as does also the new and beautiful Lady Sudeley. A 
beautiful Apple, yet little known, is Okera, a Swedish 
variety, the fruits resembling the Dartmouth Crab, 
but much finer, and richer in colour. This is of good 
flavour and should make a popular dessert variety. So, 
too, Histon Favourite is another yet comparatively 
unknown kind, not unlike the Stirling Castle, but is a 
much better keeper. The new things in Apples 
found at Allington are so good generally as to in- 
dicate how needful it is to be cautious in assuming 
that old kinds are essentially the best. Mr. Bunyard 
ismuch pleased with Laxton’s Schoolmaster, as a 
fine early free fruiting kind, and one which we may 
well wish to see very universally abroad. A collec- 
tion of dwarf bush trees in pots plunged in litter in 
a sheltered place, all grandly fruiting, affords evi- 
dence of the way in which the finest samples may be 
obtained, especially if run in under glass to finish 
up. Of these Potts’ Seedling, Golden Noble, Tippet’s 
Incomparable, like to the Costard, but much finer, 
and deeper coloured ; Cox’s Orange Pippin, and many 
others, are in full fruit. 

In the orchard-house a few trees of Emperor 
Alexander, in pots, carrying wonderful fruits, show 
what glass protection will do to enable Apples to 
finish. : 

But we must turn to some other fruits, for in the 
course of our perambulations, as an eminence is 
reached overlooking a wide area of trees, Mr. Bun- 
yard with a wave of the hand, as though he were 
@ general commanding his legions, points here to a 
big regiment of thousands of Victoria Plums, there 
to another of The Czar or Diamond, still further to a 
high quarter of Cherries, and anon to vast numbers of 
Pears or Apples, or perhaps to huge breadths of 
stocks mustered here, till we almost expect to see 
the whole army assume the movement of great 
Birnam Wood and proceed to active evolutions. 
Happily the illusion is soon dispelled because we are 
instantly hurried away to see such breadths of 
Peaches and Nectarines, Plums and Pears, and 
Apples too, trained as cordons or for walls and 
espaliers. The former trees are all fan-shaped, of 
course, and superbly wooded stuff; the latter are 
chiefly horizontal or single cordons, the horizontal 
trees showing from two to six tiers of branches, to 
suit anyone’s pocket; indeed with half standards a 
Pear or Plum wall might be covered almost at once. 
In the orchard house a grand lot of standard Peaches 
show what may be done also for furnishing the tops 
of high walls, or rather high Peach-houses. Pears are 
mot in such good fruiting form as Apples this year, 
‘but still many kinds have capital crops. Pitmaston 
Duchess, Beurré Clairgeau, the latter full of rich 
colour, are fruiting heavily. The trees, however, show 
no lack of vigour—eyen on the maiden breadths the 
growth is excellent. Large breadths of both Apples 
and Pears as maidens on Paradise and Quince, not 
only show grand growth, but really wonderful takes, 
and this excellence Mr. Bunyard attributes chiefly to 
the great care exercised in growing stocks, as well 
as in selecting them. The bulk of the stocks are 
raised at home, hence it is easy, especially in the 
case of the dwarfing stocks, to eliminate any 
which, prior to budding, may appear to be of an un- 
satisfactory character. 

One little matter, apparently trifling, yet suddenly 
leads conversation into the realms of chemistry. 
Mr. Rivers’ recently advocated an analysis of soils 
ere planting fruit trees. Mr. Bunyard pointed to a 
row of maiden Apples, adjoining a breadth of Plums, 
and invited us to remark upon their specially strong 
growth. “ Now,” he said, “I have found, wherever we 
have unwittingly planted a Pear stock amongst 
Apples, or an Apple stock amidst Pears, or where 
rogues have, as it were, dropped amongst honest rows 
—that the rogue always in such case grows stronger 
than would result if amidst his own fellows. “ Why 
so?” weask And the reply is, “ Without doubt each 
kind of fruit abstracts some diverse constituent from 


the soil ; and although most soils, if well cultivated, 
contain the needful constituents for all, yet when a 
single tree is planted amidst others, as in the cases 
mentioned, that one has a monopoly of those elements 
which it needs to promote growth, and is conse- 
quently all the stronger for that monopoly. Pos- 
sibly the action of the more largely grown variety 
assists the single rogue in getting a good share of the 
needs of existence by thus causing other elements 
to become converted into vegetable fibre.” 


OF course, this fine nursery out on the Kentish 
hills is not entirely devoted to fruit culture; we 
are rather surprised to find Conifer and Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses, and forest trees, alike thriving 
remarkably well. We may, however, only stop to 
notice that beautiful silvery-blue Conifer, Abies 
nobilis glauca, of which there are some handsome 
specimens, as one worthy of special regard ; and the 
very pretty little dwarf Spiraea Bumalda, neat little 
bushes, covered with rosy-pink flowers, and not more 
than 12 inches in height—a real shrub gem. But 
just now, what with essays and conferences, speeches 
and meetings, the horticultural air is replete with 
talk about fruit culture, and as Mr. Bunyard is essen- 
tially a fruit cultivator for the million in the matter 
of trees, the subject of hardy fruits dominates every- 
thing else. Therefore, having had a peep into that 
delightfully cool, thatched fruit room, and secured a 
little very needful rest in the adjoining office, where 
the telephone puts us into communication with the 
shop in the town, 2 miles away, there is a temporary 
settling down to serious talk, and Mr. Bunyard 
meekly submits to be put through his paces on the 
subject which is just now uppermost. 

The first query we put is as follows: What has 
been the general effect of the two seasons now pass- 
ing on the fruit trees, so far as can be seen now; and 
did the drought of last year check growth appreciably ? 
“ The effect of the drought of 1887,” replies Mr. Bun- 
yard, “‘was to ripen up the wood unusually well, and 
the result is seen in many Apples bearing crops on 
maiden trees. Apples grew late also, and felt the 
drought less ; but Pears and Plums felt it much more, 
the growth being considerably less than usual. With 
respect to the effects of the passing season the great 
moisture has induced wonderfully fine growth, but 
because of the hard ripened nature of the maiden 
wood, or that of last year, the growth of this season 
is firmer than might have been anticipated. Cold 
nights and drier weather now are also checking it, and 
I anticipate that by leaf-fall it will be very firm and 
ripe.” The next query is: At what particular period 
of the year do you most favour the transplanting of 
trees to orchards and gardens? “ November is natur- 
ally the best month for the purpose, but if the winter 
be fairly open transplanting may go on with perfect 
safety up till March, provided the land has been duly 
prepared, and it be not too wet. Young trees well 
set with fruit-buds should, however, always be planted 
early in the winter, for it is not generally known that 
even during the winter considerable root-action takes 
place.” Then we ask, Having regard to your wide 
knowledge of fruits, not only in your own nurseries, 
but also over a large portion of Kent, can you suggest 
any newer or less known varieties of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, specially for garden culture, and secondly 
of market orchard culture ? 


Mr. Bunyard, whose knowledge of fruits seems to 
be illimitable—for he has the sorts literally at the 
tip of his tongue—favours us with a good list of 
Cherries ; for is he not in the midst of a grand Cherry 
district, also of bush fruits, and specially enjoins the 
planting, both to crop and provide shelter, that won- 
derfal Damson, Farleigh Prolific; whilst the Frog- 
more Damson is warmly recommended as a fine 
cropper. Just one other question, and we have 
done. Have you found any special good qualities 
amongst the newer sorts of fruits? ‘“ Yes,” was the 
reply, “I strongly commend of new dessert Apples 
Cooling’s Beauty of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Wealthy, 
Tyler's Kernel, Baumann’s Brunette, and Howard's 
Pearmain; and of culinary Apples Bismarck, 
Graham’s Royal Jubilee (very distinct in growth as 
we saw), Belle Pontoise, Lady Hamilton, Newtown 


Wonder, Sandringham, and Schoolmaster. Of Pears 
good new kinds are Belle Potanges, Beurré Baltet 
pére, Madame Leroy, and Aspasie Aucourt. Of 
Plums Grand Duke, Monarch, and Late Transparent 
Gage ; whilst of Cherries I think much of Emperor 
Francis.” 

And now, being rested, and the train nearly 
due Mr. Bunyard kindly escorts us by yet another 
path back to the station, and we take leave of the 
nursery and its estimable proprietor very much 
the wiser for our all too short visit. 


URSINIA PULCHRA. 


Tuts is a very pretty annual, better known, 
perhaps, under the name of Sphenogyne speciosa. 
Its dwarf habit (stems 12—18 inches), elegantly cut 
foliage, and creamy-yellow flower-heads, like those 
of a single Chrysanthemum, which are produced in 
profusion and in long succession, render it a very 
desirable plant. It is probably a native of South 
Africa. Our illustration (fig. 47) was taken by Mr. 
Weathers from a plant which has formed a conspi- 
cuous ornament on the rockery at Kew during the 
whole summer. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Tue outlook for the future is not very encouraging 
except to bee-keepers who have been feeding vigor- 
ously. Syrup-feeding ought to end with September. 
Should October be warm, and the bees deficient in 
food, they may perhaps have a little syrup given 
them for the first few days. After syrup-feeding is 
done, get some American cloth, and cut it into 
pieces to fit the hive. Then put two or three pieces 
of felt, or carpet, over this. I am going to take 
additional precautions this time by cutting a hole in 
the American cloth, and putting a basin of dry 
sugar over each stock of bees. This will, no doubt, 
be of use to them. Once before I mentioned the 
Sussex plan of putting a few pounds of brandy-balls 
on the top of the hives before closing up for winter. 
This plan is doubtless very good, but we prefer the 
dry sugar. Sometimes I have not used a basin for 
the sugar, but laid it all over, and pressed it down. 
This is recommended by Mr. Simmins, of Rotting- 
dean, and all will acknowledge him to be an au- 
thority. We prefer the basin for several reasons ; 
first, the dome-shape seems better for the bees, and 
when the sugar is partly eaten, the warmest part of 
the hive is that where the sugar is. It is easier to 
pack the sugar in a basin, and by tapping it you can 
discover when it is empty by the ringing sound. We 
omitted to say that the glazed side of the American 
cloth ought to be downwards. 

All these things ought to be done by the first 
week in October. Keep the entrances still nearly 
closed, and leave them so till all danger of robbing 
is at an end; then open them to their full width. 
This will cause a current of air to circulate about 
the entrance, and help to keep the hive dry. Bees 
oftener die of damp than could. Asa proof that we 
have not dwelt too much on the feeding, it may be 
observed that many stocks are already dead; many, 
indeed, are not even taking the trouble to kill their 
bees this year, knowing that they have no honey to 
take, and that they will surely die. It is, however, 
very foolish too allow bees to die, or to kill them; it 
is much better policy, not to say more humane, to 
unite those that have no honey with those that have. 
This will make strong stocks, which will be ready to 
swarm early, or else to give the bee-keeper heavy 
supers. Bee. 


VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY.—A special laboratory 
has, says the Revue Horticole, been established in 
connection with the National Agronomic Institute 
of France, for the purpose of investigating the dis- 
eases of plants, and of devising means to combat 
their evil effects. M. Prilleux has been appointed 
Director of the Institute. 
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-Pranrine Trees, &c.—Where planting operations 
are in view, great care should be exercised in choosing 
such trees as are suited to the soil and situation, and 

~ as profitable trees to plant on light, poor, hilly land; 
nothing excels the Larch or Corsican Pine amongst 
Firs, and for deciduous species the Sycamore, Birch and 
‘Beech, and a host of others. Should the situation 
be much exposed'to the wind, a belt should be planted 
of the Austrian and Scotch Pine, Pinus Pinaster, 
Sycamore, Crab, common Poplar, Ulmus alata, and 
any of the Maples: -Fhe thinner and poorer the land 
the better does the Corsican Pine seem to thrive ; 
and where the Larch has died out prematurely on 
gravelly soils by becoming “‘ pumped,” there the ac- 
commodating Corsican’ produces a greater quantity 
of timber ina given time than it would on the best 
and richest of loam.’ Zann 

When planted on hilly declivities the Larch does 
best, and is free from disease, particularly if the 
aspect be west or north-west. For marshy ground 
the Alder and Willow, as well as several kinds of 
Poplar, succeed admirably, and soon impart a 
clothed appearance to the landscape. 

On limestone and chalky soils, Abies cephalonica 
and A. Pinsapo, the common Yew, Wellingtonia, 
Austrian and Weymouth Pines, Pinus austriaca, and 
P. Strobus, make good timber and close shelter. 
Then for hardwoods we have the Beech, Spanish 
Chestnut, Sycamore, Maple, and) Elm, amongst 
timber trees; and ‘the Pyrus, Dogwood, Elder, 
Viburnum Opulus and V. lantana, amongst smaller 
growing or underwood shrubby species. 

Where the soil is of a deep rich loamy nature, 
and resting on clay or gravel, the Oak and Ash may 
be planted, and with eyery chance of ‘their succeed- 
ing well, and yielding, a, large, quantity of timber. 
Amongst copses, and in thin soils and undulating 
grounds, the Sweet Chestnut, Hazel, and Ash may 
#orm the main crop,the latter occupying the deeper and 
better soils, where it will ultimately attain to fair pro- 
portions, and become a valuable market commodity: 

Planting on Peat Soili-On peaty soils few, in- 
deed, ‘are the trees that refuse to grow and give 
a very satisfactory. return! for) expenses ‘incurred. 
Rank, peat bog must, however, have the water 
drained off by ditching before planting is begun, 
or the results will not be very satisfactory. . The 
Scotch Fir, when’ planted in quantity, acts as a 
powerful absorber of moisture, and for this purpose 
it hasbeen largely used in’ the province of Ulster for 
bog planting. I know well of several woods not 
very far distant from the shores of Lough Neagh 
planted fully twenty years ago on unreclaimed peat 
bog, and that are now doing splendidly. The tract 
of bog at the time of being laid down to woodland 
was simply divested of all heather by burning, and 
afterwards wide and deep drains were cut, but only 
along the margin and through the dampest portions 
of the ground. Scotch Fir formed the main portion 
of the crop, and these were planted “in pits that had 
been dug out three months previous to planting. 
For some years after planting, the ditches were half- 
full of water, but as the Firs grew in size the 
amount discharged became less and, less until the 
drains were, practically speaking, useless for the 
purpose intended, and are now as dry as any other 
portion of the woodland.’ That the Scotch Fir acts 
as an absorber of moisture—more so than perhaps 


any other tree—is fully verified by’ a remarkable _ 


experiment conducted on, the Continent some years 
ago. . } ie 
Seaside Trees.—¥For planting-along. the sea coast 
we have an excellent collection of trees and 
shrubs, including such tried subjects; as the 
Cluster Pine (Pinus Pinaster), the Austrian. (P. 
austriaca), the Aleppo and Corsican (P.. hale- 
pensis and P. Jaricio), Cupressus macrocarpa, 
Thuia. gigantea, the common Yew, Scotch Fir, 
and many. ‘others among the .coniferous section. 
Then amongst hardwoods the Willow, Elm, ‘Syca- 
more, Alder, Poplar, and Elder rank high, the latter 
thriving with luxuriance down to the very, beach. 
Amongst shrubs the Laurustinus, Box, Thorn, 
Tea tree (Lycium barbarum) Escallonias, Pyruses 
of many kinds; EHuonymus, various species; Tama- 
risk, and Privet are only a few of the many that 
may be planted with the certainty of their doing well. 
As town, trees, Platanus orientalis acerifolia, Syca- 
mores (particularly the variegated kinds), the Lime, 
Ailantus, Thorns. Sumach, Aucuba, Privet, Lilacs, 
Pyracantha, and Euonymus are all good subjects. 
Form of Woods.—Before passing from the subject 


we will briefly consider what is, strictly, landscape 
planting, as well as a few of ‘the coniferous and. 
other trees that have been found best suited for 
the ornamentation of our parks and grounds. © In 
forming new~ plantations, “clumps, or masses of 


Fig. 47.—RsiyiA PULCHRA, ANNUAL (SEE P, 355). * 


trees, an eye to the beautiful should always be 
considered a matter of paramount importance, and 
more particularly so as no extra expense, practically 
speaking, ‘is required to render a woodland pic- 
turesque, more than would be occasioned to plan it 


(SzrrempBer 29, 1888, 


out of the square or rounded fashion that, unfortu- 
nately, one so often sees in a day's walk over almost 
any part of the country. AI Nemerten te: 
_ A wood, particularly that in which deciduous trees 
form the main crop, may be enlivened by the plant- 


4 


ing of choice Conifers and deciduous trees with fine 
foliage and noble port around the margins. : 
Mass plantitig is here, perhaps, the best mode to 
pursue, and many ofour hardiest Pines and Cypresses’’ 
are the trees ‘best suited for such a work. The’ 
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Austrian Pine is excellent for the purpose. More- 
over, it succeeds anywhere, is readily transplanted, 
and is of very rapid growth. At a convenient dis- 
tance from the Austrian we may well introduce a 
clump of the Weymouth Pine, the contrast of the 
foliage of these two species being pleasing and dis- 
tinct ; but do not make the clumps of equal size nor 
of the same outline, else formality and sameness will 
characterise the work. 

Lawson’s Cypress and Juniperus virginiana make 
good group or margin trees, and if a bit of greenery 
is wanted in our deciduous winter landscape we 
have only to introduce throughout the woodland 
generally a few masses of such shade-loying subjects 
as the Yew, Holly, and evergreen Oak. The many 
varieties of American Oaks and Maples are beautiful 
in the autumn when their foliage is maturing, and 
most of them are trees of massive proportions. 


Garden Planting.—In conclusion, one word about 
how to plant will at least be of use to the 
amateur. The first step towards success in tree 
and shrub planting is thorough preparation of 
the ground; the second, a right choice of trees 
for particular situations; and the third, using 
good, well-rooted plants, and planting in a right 
and common-sense way. Where a tree is to be 
planted, dig out a pit larger than the spread of the 
roots by nearly a couple of feet; well loosen up the 
sides and bottom with a pick, and substitute fresh 
and suitable soil for that dug out, if such be found 
necessary. Now this may seem somewhat expensive, 
but for valuable trees, such as specimen Conifers, &c., 
it is well expended, the results obtained compensat- 
ing in a tenfold degree for the labour and cost of 
proper planting. Leaf-mould, if thoroughly decom- 
posed, is a valuable adjunct to any soil, and may 
be employed to the extent of one quarter of the 
whole bulk of new or old soil put about the roots of 
trees and shrubs of all kinds. Do not plant too 
deeply, and spread out the roots as much as possible. 
A, D. Webster, Holwood Park, Kent, 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 
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Suapinc.—This should now be reduced to the 
least quantity, and, where the blinds are movable, 
there will be no difficulty in doing this; and except in 
the case of very soft-leaved plants growing in a 
high temperature, it should not be wanted any longer. 
Still, if it be left on the houses for a little while 
longer, it could be let down for a short time in 
the middle of the day if found necessary to do so. 
Fixed shading on the glass must now be washed 
off, as all plants, especially tropical plants, will 
require all the light possible to mature their growth ; 
and it should not be forgotten that to secure well- 
ripened growth on these latter plants, a high tem- 
perature must be kept up. Sometimes when we 
arrest growth by lowering the temperature we are 
apt to believe that that is equal to natural ripening 
of the wood, but there is much difference between 
this and proper maturation. What we want is 
to consolidate growth, which can only be done 
under the influence of light, and a suitable temper- 
ature, This ripening process is assisted when a drier 
atmosphere is maintained in the house ; a moderate 
amount of air being given when the nature of 
the plants admits of it, but taking care not to sub- 
ject Marantas, some soft-leaved Anthuriums, Dietfen- 
bachias, or Cyanophyllums, to it ; at least, consider- 
able discretion should be used, otherwise the leaves 
are apt to take on a singed appearance at the 
edges ; but hard-wooded subjects, whether of the 
flowering or foliage sections, withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of winter much better, if matured in plenty 
of heat, light, and air. Thin out all’ weak and 
superfluous shoots in the case of evergreen species 
if now out of flower; deciduous ones may be stood 
in the drier parts of the house or removed. But 
whatever means are employed, the object should 
be to secure well-ripened growth that wiil pro- 
duce strong shoots and plenty of flowers and 
foliage, as the case may be, in the spring. With 
greenhouse subjects, it is practically the same, but 
in their case there is a well-marked difference be- 
tween the summer and winter temperature common 
to the temperate zones. | 


Housing of Plants—Although we have been enjoy- 
ing almost summer weather recently, yet the nights 
are getting long, when frost may occur at any time. 
Therefore all plants at present outside and which are 
likely to be injured by it, should be housed or other- 


wise protected forthwith; but if space is not at — 


liberty some of the hardier things might, with some 
kind of protection, be left outside a little longer. 
The ordinary now disused greenhouse shading will 
be, in the case of many plants, sufficient covering to 
ward off slight frost from Camellias, Indian and 
other Azaleas, Cytisus, many species of Acacias and 
Rhododendrons, of course taking care to protect the 
roots from excessive moisture, or cold winds, else 
they are apt to decay. Indeed, protection to the 
roots is quite as important as for the foliage, for 
if the roots are comfortable they will withstand 
a great degree of cold; and such things as Indian 
Azaleas and Camellias, if their roots are in proper 
condition, are all but hardy in this country. We 
have seen them growing in the open borders in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and also in Sussex, 
where they frequently fluwer well. If those who 
have Azaleas infested with red, spider or thrips 
would let them get a few degrees of frost, it 
would much assist to clean them. However, all 
tender Cape and Australian plants should be housed 
as early as possible, at the same time giving them 
a thorough cleansing, both pots and plants, as well 
as the house which 1s to receive them; and in staging 
them while keeping an eye to effect, try to allot 
to each a suitable position, keeping the weakly 
growers well up to the light, even if it does slightly 
mar the general effect. In all cases give plenty of 
air after housing, -as if kept close they would pro- 
bably make fresh growth, which is not desirable for 
some time yet,that is, speaking generally. F. Ross, 
Bletchingley. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


——+ 


Metons.—Great care must be taken in watering 
Melons and especially when they are on the verge of 
colouring, or splitting will occur. To obviate the 
necessity of watering place a good mulch of spent 
hotbed or Mushroom-bed manure over the roots. In 
order to impart good flavour to Melons at this part 
of the year a strong dry warmth must be kept up. 
When they are colouring take advantage of every glint 
of sunshine to ventilate freely. Plants swelling their 
fruit must suffer no check and the syringe must be 
dispensed with, guarding especially against moisture 
lodging on the stems, or canker may soon put in an 
appearance. Let the night temperature be kept as 
near 75° at 10 p.m. as possble. 


Cucumbers.— Plants raised from seed about the 
middle of the last month will now be considerably 
advanced in growth and will need a medium amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere and to be ventilated 
at all suitable times so that a stocky growth may 
result. Pinch the shoots freely and pick off the 
male blossoms and all shows of fruit until it is really 
necessary to let the plants fruit, and crop after- 
wards with moderation. When the roots appear on 
the surface afford a dressing of light rich compost 
of the depth of 14 inch—the plants being kept in 
better health by this means than by being allowed 
tojrun deeply into a bed of heavy loam. A warmth 
of 70° to 75° will be high enough at 10 p.m. A 
successional sowing may be made at once, but unless 
the autumn should be very favourable it will not be 
of much value. 

Old plants of Cucumbers must be watered twice 
a week with some weak manure-water, and all the 
old injured leaves cut off, but do not do this 
too closely, rather nip off the leaves, leaving the 
footstalks. Induce as much young growth as pos- 
sible before the dull weather sets in, and if the 
plants should be infested with spider, thrips, or 
greenfly, fumigate with tobacco and syringe with 
weak petroleam—one or two applications will be 
found effectual. When petroleum is used on the 
rough surface of a leaf of a Cucumber or a Melon it 
is well to syringe with clean water an hour after- 
wards, the inequalities of the leaf making it likely 
that some of the petroleum may be retained on it to 
the injury of the leaf. Cucumber plants in frames 
must have the dung linings freshened up with new 
materials, and mats employed to procure the neces- 
sary temperature. Strawberries will now have well 
filled their pots with roots if all has gone well, 
and where these have been grown on ground 
trellises they will have had the advantage this 
season ; the soil in the pots being considerably 
warmer than that in thé’pots standing on the bare 
ground, where, with the best possible drainage, they 
were at times completely waterlogged. Pinch off 
all the runners as they appear, and give weak manure- 
ey at every other watering. W. M. Baillie, Luton 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Ovrpoor MusHroom Bzps.—This is the best time 
for making these beds; they should be put up in dry 
weather in a position sheltered from the east. and 
north-east winds, and they will do very well if placed 
among standard Apples trees, or similar place, pro- 
vided the trees do not immediately overhang the 
beds, the drip from them being detrimental to: Mush- 
room growing. The materials should be prepared 
in the same way as advised for beds indoors, with this 
exception, that as these outside beds contain a 
greater bulk of manure, more care must be taken to 
prevent overheating when made, and if this occur 
failure is certain, the ammonia which should support 
the growth of the Mushrooms getting dissipated 
before the bed can be spawned, the bed gets dry in 
the middle, and it issoon too cold. The manure being 
ready take out a trench 4 feet wide, and one spit deep ; 
shovel the soil from the bottom, and make level. 
Place the soil 3 or 4 feet back from the edge of 
the trench; the bed when completed should be 
cone-shaped, 4 feet wide at the base, and 4 feet high, 
and should be put up in sections of not more 
than 10 feet at a time, spreading a layer of the 
manure along the whole length of the trench to 
this distance, and laying it down as firm as possible, 
then another layer on top of that, treading it well 
down as the work proceeds, and drawing in the 
sides to the required slope; in order to get this 
right it is best to place a stake at each corner, and 
one ‘at each end of the bed, to show the height 
of the ridge. When the bed is of the required 
size the sides should be dressed off smoothly with 
a fork, and the whole left firm and solid. If showery 
weather ensue it will be necessary to protect the bed 
with tarpaulins or Eddy’s dressed canvas (I have 
found the latter most useful for the purpose), at the 
same time give as much ventilation as possible in order 
to prevent overheating. As soon as the heat of the 
bed declines to 85° the bed should be spawned, 
inserting pieces about the size of a hen’s egg just 
under the surface, at six inches apart, making all 
firm again with a spade (new spawn should always 
be used in preference to that which has got very hard 
and dry), soil should then be placed over the surface 
of the beds to the thickness of zn inch when beaten 
down. In many instances the soil taken out of the 
trench will do for this purpose, if freed from \the 
largest stones and broken down well with the spade. 
The bed should then have a slight covering of the 
long litter that was shaken out when preparing the 
manure, in order to keep the surface from getting 
dry, and should also be protected from rain as before 
advised. When there is no more danger of its getting 
too hot it should be at once covered over with Barley 
straw, drawn straight and placed carefully so as to 
exclude the winter rains ; this covering should vary 
in thickness according to the weather, from 6 to 9 
inches being necessary at times, and during very 
sharp frost and heavy falls of snow the tarpaulins 
may be put on over the straw, the object being to 
preserve the heat of the beds as long as possible and 
not to let the temperature in the soil of the bed 
rise much above 60°. Early in December the beds 
should be examined to see if any Mushrooms are 
ready and to place a little fresh litter on the surface, 
always choosing a mild sunny day for this purpose, 
and covering up the bed again as quickly as possible 
to prevent the lowering ofits warmth. This operation 
will need to be repeated occasionally whenever' ithe 
litter on the surface of the bed has become wet and 
decayed. In April and May the, beds may require to 
be watered with lukewarm water, but only part of 
the straw covering should be removed for this pur- 
pose. This will be all the attention the beds will 
require, and those formed in this manner will yield 
Mushrooms from December to the end of May if duly 
attended to, unless the weather be very severe; the 
produce is larger and of better flavour than that 
grown in Mushroom-houses, but is not so nice in 
appearance, W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


INDIAN Fias.—Dr. King, the Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, has just pub- 
lished the second part of his illustrated monograph 
of the species of Ficus found in India, Malaya, and 
This work forms the first volume of the 
Annals of the Botanic Garden, Calcutta. The species, 
206 in number, are very fully described, with their 
synonyms, so that the monograph is of a very exhaus- 
tive character, and one greatly redounding to the 
credit of the author for patient examination and 
discriminating judgment. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SALES. 
[ise Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Protheree & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Greenhonse Plants and Stock, 2t 
the Kingston Nurseries, King- 
ston (three days) by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fenchurch 
Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 


( Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Ocr. 8< Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fenchurch 
Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


Ocr. 4 ) Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


tee and Established Orchids? 


MONDAY, Oct. 1) 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, 


at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at 123, Fenchurch 
Street, by Messrs. Smail & Co. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
1”. 6< Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 


FRIDAY, Ocr. 5 


SATURDAY, 


Our American cousins, as many 
of us know, are great fruit growers 
and great fruit eaters. Nothing 
surprises them more when they visit the old country 
than the relative paucity of fruit on our tables 
and the high price in the shops. We read occa- 
sionally of Strawberry trains running distances 
and carrying weights of fruit which to our 
limited and circumscribed notions seem pro- 
digious. 

At the recent Fruit Conferences the subjects 
of fruit-transit and of fruit-conservation have 
naturally not been lost sight of. In some 
cases we have heard of fruit being sent 
from Sittingbourne to London by barge in 
order to avoid the high charges of the rail- 
way company. But it is obvious that, how- 
ever suitable this mode of transit may be for 
hard fruits such as Apples, or even Plums, it is 
not adapted for soft fruit like Strawberries 
and Raspberries, for which some quicker 
mode of conveyance must be adopted unless—in 
deed, the barges could be fitted with refrigerating 
chambers. Steam barges, or even steam-tugs 
might be employed to abridge the period of 
transit. On these points, however, we deemed it 
desirable to know what was done by our Trans- 
atlantic friends, and with this view we applied 
to the Editor of the youngest, but by no means 
the least influential, of horticultural journals— 
Garden and Forest, with the following results, 
which will be read with interest at the present 
time :— 


Transit of 
Fruit. 


“Strawberries,” says Professor Sarcent, “are 
brought to market in special fast freight trains, but 
generally in ordinary cars, when the run is not less 
than fifteen hours, the trip usually being made at 
night. When the fruit is packed on Saturday night, 
and not delivered until Monday morning, especially 
in New Jersey, the ordinary refrigerator cars, such 
as are used to bring dressed beef from Chicago to the 
seaboard, are used, the ice being put sometimes in the 
ends of the car, and sometimes on the top. 

“Peaches are brought from Delaware and Southern 
New Jersey at this season of the year to New York 


and Boston in special trains, generally run at night, 
in ordinary cars, when they are sent longer distances, 
say from New York to Chicago. 

“When the Michigan Peach ‘crop falls short, as is 
often the case, then the fruit is packed in refrigerator 
cars. Highteen hoursis probably the maximum distance 
it pays to ship without ice, and, of course, a good deal 
of fruit is lost even at this distance. But fruit is so 
cheap in this country that dealers cannot afford to 
spend much in getting it to market. Refrigerator 
cars have been in use in this country for years, and 
all English railway experts must know all about 
them.” 


Some years ago our excellent col- 
league, the late Tuomas Moore, 
published in these columns an 
excellent Monograph of Garden Hollies (see 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1874, 1875, and 1876). 
His trained eye and long practice in the deter- 
mination and classification of the endless varieties 
of Ferns, in which the distinctions are more 
minute than in Hollies, served him in good stead, 
so that, by the aid of his terse, but accurate, de- 


Hollies 


- scriptions aided by numerous figures, it is, in 
_ general, not a very difficult, though it may prove 


a long task, to name a Holly. The variations 
are exceedingly interesting, not only on account 
of their numbers and their ornamental character, 
but because they illustrate the extent to which 
one species may vary unaffected by hybridisation 
and the direct action of external conditions. The 
common Ivy and the Chinese Primrose furnish 
other illustrations of a capacity to vary, for, in 
many cases, no better reason that we can assign 
than “because it is their nature to.” In some 
instances external conditions may have some 
effect, but when we see a score or a hundred 
varieties all produced under like circumstances, 
perhaps all seedlings from one tree, and growing 
together under like conditions, it becomes hard to 
see that the circumstances can have much to do 
with the variability. In some cases the variations 
represent the form peculiar or proper to certain 
stages of growth, as, for instance, in the Ivy, where, 
as Mr. Sarrtey Hipperp pointed out, the forms 
peculiar to the flowering or adult period are 
often quite distinct from those assumed during 
the “wild oat” period of bachelor growth among 
Ivies. In the Holly the variation is first of all 
into forms with purple or with green shoots. 
As to the leaves, they vary greatly in size, 
in colour, in flatness, in the amount and disposi- 
tion of the spines, in the twisted or hooded 
character, and in various other matters to which 
it is not necessary now to allude in detail. Are 
they not all set forth in the monograph to which 
we' have referred? Turning to the flowers, we 
must remind the reader that the Holly is, bo- 
tanically speaking, polygamous. Some of the 
flowers are male, bearing stamens only ; some 
female, bearing pistils only ; some hermaphrodite, 
with both stamens and pistils, but when both are 
present in the same flower it by no means follows 
that the pollen exerts any influence on the pistil 
with which it happens to be associated in the 
same flower, and vice versd. It may,and does 
happen, that a particnlar tree bears male flowers 
constantly, and then no berries are to be ex- 
pected on that tree. Another tree may bear all 
female flowers, and its pistils may ripen 
into fruit by the agency of the pollen- 
bearing flowers on neighbouring trees. These 
characteristics are tolerably constant, but 
sometimes vagaries occur, and a plant that here- 
tofore has borne stamens only becomes covered 
with berries, or a plant that is usually covered 
with berries fails to produce any. ‘These varia- 
tions in the sexual characteristics, though com- 
mon enough, always excite astonishment, some- 


.43, crassifolia 


times even from the growers of Mulberries, 
Cucumbers, and Marrows, who might be expected 
to be familiar with such variations. 

Mr. Croucuer, of the Gardens, Ochtertyre, 
lately favoured us with a series of splendid speci- 
mens representative of the varieties of Holly 
under his charge, and which represented a large 
number of the forms described by Mr. Moors. 
But the point of special interest was the indi- 
cation given by Mr. CroucuEr of those forms 
that do and those that do not, or have not, pro- 
duced berries. We subjoin Mr. CroucHEr’s 
list, merely stating that care must be taken not 
to assume that the Hollies in the fourth column 
were all exclusively male plants. The non-pro- 
duction of berries may, in some cases at least, 
have been due to other than structural causes. 
The numbers are those of Mr. Moorn’s mono- 
graph. 
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50, laurifolia... 

53, integrifolia 

54, scotica 

55, trapeziformis 

57, tortuosa ... 

59, ferox Beef 

56, latispina ... 408 | 
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32, balearica 


Leaves Silver-varieqated. 


Flowered | Flowered 
and not and 
berried. | berried. 


Not 
flowered. 


60, argentea marginata 
major... 300 396 25 x 


63, argentea regina ... x 
65, argentea varians... x 
67, argentea elegan- 

tissima 00 ee x 
68, argentea margi- 

nata: 00 x 
75, argentea medio- 

picta ... oe) x 
76, argentea hands- 

worthensis x 
77, argentea pur- 

purea ... B30 x 
79, arzentea obscura... x 
80, argentea pectinata 

major (?)  ... x 
82, argentea pectinata 

minor... out x 
86, argentea lauri- 

folia oe 
87, argentea sul- 

phurea 0 53 
91, argentea ferox ... x 
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Leaves Gold-variegated. 


Flowered | Flowered 
Net and not and 


flowered. berried. | berried. 


92, aurearegina ...| ... | x 
93, aurearegina 
nigra ... 3 290 | eee x 
96, aureo - marginata oan ieee x 
99, aurea angustifolia 
107, aurea muricata... | 
103, aureo - marginata 1 bel 
fructu luteo ... aco Sad HAA 
108, aurea augusti | : 
marginata ... don text 
105, aurea marginata | 
intermedia ... Soo ch ieee x 
112, aurea nana fd 
120, aurea maculata... 
131, Lawsoni.. 
135, heterophylla 
aureo-marginata 200 x 
138, aurea laurifolia 2 
141, aurea longifolia 8a 
142, Watereriana ... x 
146, heterophylla 
aureo-picta 
147, aureo medio 
picta ... scsi 
151, aurea ferox | 
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ROUPELLIA GRATA.—This rare stove climber 
(fig. 48) has lately flowered in the Palm- house at 
Kew, where it is trained up against the glass on 2 
wire trellis. It may not be out/of/ place to record a 
description of it here, on account of the beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers, and its free habit. It hasa 
woody, terete, and shining stem, sparsely covered 
with small warts. The leayes) are opposite, entire, 
shortly petiolate, 5 or 6 inches long, oblong-elliptic- 
acuminate in shape, and of a dark shining green 
colour on the upper surface. The inflorescence is 
borne on the ends of the branches in clusters of six 
to eight shortly pedicellate flowers, whi cent the 
atmosphere for some distance around//with their 
agreeable odour. The calyx is fleshy, ayid of a shining 
crimson colour, while the tubular corolla is 24 inches 
or more in diameter, and consists of five broadly 
obovate recurved petals of a creamy-white, tinged 
with rose from the margin inwards. The throat of 
the corolla is surrounded by ten lanceolate-linear 
ligules, the corona of a brownish-red colour. After 
a couple of days the flowers become very much 
crinkled, and do not then present such a handsome 
appearance as when freshly expanded. This plant, 
which is supposed to yield what is known as the 
“Cream Fruit,” is a native of Sierra Leone, whence 
it was introduced to cultivation some forty or fifty 
years ago—it is believed by a Mr. Wurrrierp—and 
was exhibited at the Devon and Exeter Horticul- 
tural Society’s spring exhibition, where it obtained 
a prize under the name of Strophanthus Stanley- 
anus. It was afterwards named in honour of the 
Roupell family, but especially Charles Roupell, 
Hsq., on account of the encouragement they gave to 
botany. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON APPLES AND 
PEARS AT CHISWICK, OCTOBER 16 TO 20.—We 
would remind intending exhibitors and others in- 
terested in the cultivation of Apples and Pears, that 
the date of this important meeting is only three 
weeks’ distant. The late fine weather has so 
materially improved the fruit crops, that we may 
confidently look forward to a display of more 
than ordinary merit. Arrangements are being 
made for the Conference, which promises to be of a 
thoroughly practical character. Any one intending 
to take part in the same should at once communi- 
cate with Mr. Barron at Chiswick. 


THE LINNEAN SOCIETY.—Mr. Daypon Jackson 
has earned the cordial thanks, not only of all Fellows 
of the Society, but of all botanists, for his Index to the 
first twenty volumes of the Journal (Botany) of the 
Society, published between 1857 and 1884 inclusive, 
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of this useful Society make an appeal for support om 
this interesting occasion. The dinner will take 
place at 5:30 p.m. 


and incorporated with which is an Index to the 
Proceedings from 1838 to June, 1886. The Index 
occupies no fewer than 427 pages, double column, 
and comprises a double record (though in one alpha- 
betical sequence) of the names of authors and of the 
titles of their papers. Hyery species described or 
commented on is separately indexed. In some cases 
an improvement might be suggested; for instance, 
we find three entries under the word “ adventitious,” 
relating to Grape, Berberis, and Brassica respectively. 
We do not think anyone would think 

under the word adventitious for these obj 
if he looked under Brassica he would nof\find 
The entry “ Colletia, with” combined 


THE YORK GALA.—Mr. Cuartes Simmons has: 
succeeded Mr. Wirson as Secretary to this Society. 
Mr. Wizson leayes shortly for London, and the 
committee has voted him a handsome presentation 
as some recognition of his valuable services, and 
some of his old friends, exhibitors and others, con- 
template a further presentation. 


THE BOTANICAL GARDEN AT BADEN) BADEN. 


required. —Mr. Pau SinTents, who, on the inducement of Mr. 
characters,” is probably not, one whith the author Max Lercurnr, had undertaken a botanical exploring 


tour to Kurdistan and Bast Armenia, has now safely 
returned to Europe, carrying with him large and 
yery rich herbaria, and also several thousand roots 
ofnew bulbous plants to be cultivated at, and here- 
after to be distributed from, Mr. Max Leicarrin’s 
\\private botanical garden. 


himself would have used, but the compiler may have 
found it as it standS in the Proceedings, a circum- 
stance which showsthe advisability of submitting 
the short records in the Pr oceedings, to the Fellows’ 
‘concerned, as well as their longer papers. Far be\t 
Mus, however, to be, even in appearance, captions, \ 
fe re much too sensible of the magnitude of the|), 
selvice rendered at the cost of so much disinterested ); 
sel&devotion by Mr. JAcksow to feel aught but 


“THE ORCHIDENNE.”—Under this name was 
constituted at Brussels, on September 23, a Society 
of Amateur Orchid Growers. The object of the 
Society is exclusively to foster the taste for, and 
promote the culture of, Orchids. This object is to be 
effected by meetings or monthly exhibitions, frequent, 
lecturés, and annual exhibitions. The Society con- 
a of seventy foundation members, but there is no: 

imitation as to the number of members in the 
ces The Honorary Presidents are Baron de: 


intensify the feeling. Béllows may procure their 
copies on application at the Society’s rooms. 


AGRICULTURAL LECTURES.—The annual course 
of lectures on agriculture will be given at the City ») 
of London College, Moorfields, on Tuesday evenings, 
at P.m., beginning on October 2, by Mr. Brrnarp 


Dyer, B.Sc., F.C.S., F.L.S., Consulting Chemist to Bleichroder, H.B:M.; Consul at Berlin, for Germany ; 
the Essex, Leicester, and Devon Agricultural J. \Linden, for Belgium ; Count du Buysson, a 
Societies. The lectures will treat of soils, plant life, || France ; De) ansberge, ex- Governor- aoe of the 
manures, tillage operations, live stock, dairying, ue Ti for Holand: Four other eee 
food, &c. The course will be in connection with the . Pres dents for other untries: will be appointed at 


the next general meet he Wxecutive Com- 
mittee is composed of thréé members appointed for 
ets ane Baio eli ed by the unani- 


Government Science and Art Department, and will 
end in May. In addition to the City of London College 
and other prizes, the Saddlers’ Guild LHS) HAD for- 
mer years, a prize of £5 5s. to the student who, Pagers j 
the best examination in chemistry and agriculture.’ 
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C ULATA—It’ is seldom | that 
cultivators succeed with this: Brazilian plant so well\\ 
as they may wish, and the reason may, be, found in| 

the fact yy iid ‘rest period | By being afforded 


AN Voilxem ‘Bh Ven c ie 
: © Moens,. A. \Van Imse 


i Masa Ves Ringsfor He 
j - Plas The aw monthly meeting w. 

\ next, in the\great Exhibition Hall of! Ni “« Horticul— 
ture Internationale,” Rue Wiertz, Brass Is) Among: 
the seyenty foundation members are’! lata B. Berg- 
‘man, See tar y of the National Horticultural 
ee of\\France; J. EH. de Paydt ff Mons ; 
Max Iolb,\Munich; Maxeme Cornu, Bet of the 
Jardin, des Plantes, Baas Beaucarne,/A (de Warelles, 
Chevalier L. Modigliani, Dr. F. Muller, of Graz; 
De la’ Devansaye, Count de Villeneuve, Brazilian 
Minister in Brussels ; Prince Mestchersky, Baron de 
Bethune, H. Gaon Magdeburg; De Franciosi, F. 
de Cannaert d’Hamale, &c. The Society will organise 
a great exhibition of Orchids in the spring of next 
year. 
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A LiLy SHOW.— Nothing to be seen in London 
in September!” Gardeners know better than that, 
while plant-lovers will know that a visit to a nursery 
ati any season is sure to be one of interest. But recog- 
nising all this as well as most people, we own we were 
not prepared for so fine a show as that Mr. W. Bure 
has prepared in succession to his Orchid exhibition. 
His display of Lilies occupies the same long house 
as that devoted to the Orchids, and we do not exag- 
gerate when we say that the general effect is little, if 
at all, inferior. Of course we do not expect orchido- 
maniacs to coincide in this opinion, but those who 
are not specialists will admit, that for delicacy, if not 
variety of colouring,the Lilies equal the Orchids; while 
as to perfume the latter—to use a cant phrase—are 
“not init.” The display is made up chiefly of innumer- 
able varieties of Lilium auratum and L. speciosum toge- 
ther with L. tigrinum and others. Of L. auratum, 
the finest examples belong to the type platyphyllum, 


THE UNITED |HfORTICULTURAL BENEFIT At 
PROVIDENT Soci ih .—The annual dinner of this 
Society is announced for October’11 at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C,j)/Dr. Hoce, F.L.S., in the chair; 
and "Mr. H. J. Virrou in the vice-chair. At a 
meeting of the committee held at the “ Caledonian ” 
Hotel, Adelphi, on Monday last, special sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to deal with the decoration 
of the hall and tables, the arrangement of the 
dessert, &c. It was reported that Messrs. B. S. 
Williams, J. Laing & Co., and H. Cannell & Sons, 
had promised to send plants for the purpose without 
charge. Messrs. W. Thomson & Sons, Clovenfords, 
had also promised a basket of Grapes. Mr. E. R. Cut-~ 
ler offered, on behalf of Miss Marie Belval, to provide a 
musical entertainment at a merely nominal cost, and 
this offer was gratefully accepted. The committee 
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dlistinguished_ by its broader leaves, larger, and more 
substantial flowers. The colour variations of each sec- 
tionrun parallel; thus in both the common andin the 
platyphyllum types there arered-striped forms, golden- 
banded forms, warted forms, and forms with smooth 
segments. It thus becomes necessary to recognise 
two forms of virginale—one belonging to the ordinary 
type; and in which the segments are warted, and one 
to the platyphyllum type, in which the segments are 
destitute of warts and. spots. Li auratum rabro- 
vittatum is a favourite by reason of its deep crimson 
band.’ In the speciosum type there is every variety, 
from the clearest white of the form known as 
Kraetzeri to the rich carmine segments of Melpomene, 
and the form of the flower and the direction of its 
‘constituent segments are also subject to as great 
diversities. Of L. tigrinum, mention must be made 
of L. tigrinum jucundum, with linear leaves and red- 
spotted flowers; and L. tigrinum Leopoldi, ‘ with 
ovate-lanceolate leaves and broader segments to the 
flowers. The display will be kept up for some time lon- 
#er,as many of thespeciosum type,especially Kraetzeri, 
have not yet unfolded their blooms. It was curious to 
see the profusion of bloom that had been formed on L. 
eandidum, the common white Lily, perhaps the love- 
liest ofall; and which under some circumstances fails to 
flower. Here in this nursery a large number were 
lifted for sale, and those that were not disposed of 
were simply laid in. These have flowered in profu- 
sion—an argument, some will say, for shallow plant- 
ing, but what the effect on the bulb may be we can- 
not say. Of course, no one would visit this estab- 
- lishment without at least a glance at the Orchids. 
It is not a season when much bloom may be expected, 
but some of the Odontoglossums, such as O. Harry- 
anum, the white-lipped form of Bictonense; Mil- 
tonias, Masdevallias, may still be found in bloom, 
while among Lelias, Turneri, Dayanana, bicolor, 
Harrisoni, and others, are in flower, and there is a 
rich promise of future bloom from the remarkably 


sturdy and healthy inhabitants of the large Lelia 


house.’ 


CucumsBerR BissyY'S SEEDLING.—This is an 
excellent summer Cucumber, a great bearer, and 
handsome, in many points resembling Rollisson’s 
Telegraph, when true to name. It was, we believe, 
raised by Mr. Bieey, nurseryman, Colchester, and is 
much in repute in the Eastern Counties. 


THE ENGLISH APPLE AND FRUIT GROWING 


COMPANY, LIMITED.—Under this title a company 


is to be formed, with Messrs. Heatp, A. F. Barron, 
J. Cueat, and J. Roperts as directors, and Mr. R. 
Dean as temporary Secretary. The company pro- 
poses to purchase a suitable farm of 300 acres, in 
Kent, and there carry on the cultivation and preser- 
vation of hardy fruits. A capital of £50,000 is 
required, to be raised in shares of the value of 
£1 each. Mr. Ortarn, of 1, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, is the solicitor, and the bankers are the 
London and County Banking Company. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—At one of the 
recent meetings at Bath, the Rev. R. Barron read a 
paper on the flora of Madagascar, basing his state- 
ments on his own research and the investigations of 
Mr. Baker. He referred to the ruthless manner in 
which the forests are being destroyed by the natives. 
Representatives of 143 orders and 980 genera have 
been found; three regions—eastern, central, and 
western—are recognised, only comparatively few 
forms being common to all three. The Composite 
and Leguminous plants and the Ferns are the best 
represented. One Violet has been found also at 
a great elevation. Fernando Po, the Cameroons, 
and Abyssinia, and some other instances of equally 
curious distribution, point to an earlier temperate 
period. Four-fifths of the species and one-seventh 
of the genera are peculiar to the island, thus indicat- 
ing its. great ‘antiquity—a fact to which its zoology 
also bears witness. 


The Weather.—Mr. E. J. Lowe stated, at the British 
Association, that the effect of the weather of 
1888 had been to destroy large numbers of birds, 


to such an extent that it had been unnecessary to 
protect the fruit. Slugs and snails had been ex- 
tremely abundant; All seedling plants, vegetables, 
leaves, and flowers, had been destroyed wholesale, 
and great damage had been done to Wheat, grass, 
and other agricultural crops; but what had been 
most noticeable was the destruction by cater- 
pillars of all the leaves of the Oak. Thousands 
of Oaks had been without leaf, bare like winter, and 
now they were only just coming into leaf again, but 
unfortunately a second crop of caterpillars was 
noticed recently resuming the attack on the new 
leaves. There had been a great increase among 
the destructive slugs of various kinds, and earwigs, 
woodlice, ants, butterflies, and beetles, had also 
been unusually abundant, but there had been an 
absence of wasps, and only a very few moles. Snakes 
and adders had been very numerous. Early sown 
Peas were twenty-one weeks before they were fit for 
the table, and all fruit had been very late, many 
Gooseberries being not yet ripe, and Currants still 
abundant. Pears were scarcely swelling, and of Mush- 
rooms there were none. There was an enormous 
crop of Oats. The hay crop had been the latest ever 
known, much remaining unharvested at the begin- 
ning of the month. It was worthy of remark that 
many delicate plants were urinjured by the cold of 
last winter. The author explained, in concluding, 


Fig. 49.—BLACK CANKER OF BULBS. 


that his reason for contributing the paper was in order 
that it might be a record for future comparison. 


PINE RIPENING IN THE OPEN Air.—We desire 
to eall attention to an interesting experiment 
recorded in another column, by that veteran and 
venerated horticulturist, Colonel Trevor CLARKE. 
We need only add here, that the Pine was a well- 
formed one, 14 ounces in weight, very juicy, and 
fuller of flayour than many a hothouse Pine that 
we have tasted. 


PRESERVING POTATO BAGs.—Mr. J. A. Hoce, 
in the English Mechanic, says:—‘ Steep the sack- 
ing for twenty-four hours in a decoction of 1 lb. of 
Oak bark in 14 lb. of boiling water. Then pass it 
through running water and hang up to dry. This 
quantity does for 8 yards of material.” 


BLACK CANKER OF BULBS. 


Our friends on the Continent recognise a certain 
disease of bulbs under the name of “ black canker ” or 
“black rot,” In typical cases the bulbs are studded 
with minute black projecting spots, as shown in the 
upper part of our illustration (fig. 49); this is the 
resting or hibernating state of the fungus which 
causes the disease. Bulbs of Narcissus are imported 
into this country in an apparently sound condition, 
but really with the fine threads of a fungus mycelium 
just beneath the outer membrane ; in this condition 
it is impossible to tell without a microscopic examina- 


tion whether the bulbs are free from taint or not. 
In the course of a few weeks (or perhaps months) 
the spawn or mycelium beneath the membrane 
becomes condensed, and congregates in little knots 
(like grains of gunpowder), which speedily become 
black outside. These grains are sclerotia or little 
nodules of hard fungus spawn. If the membrane of 
the bulb is carefully laid open with a needle, and 
one of the black grains exposed, it will be seen, it 
enlarged ten diameters, as shown on the left of the 
illustration. If a fragment of the sclerotium.is 
examined under the microscope and enlarged 300 
diameters, it will be seen, as in the right-hand bottom 
corner, one compact mass of very fine fungus threads. 
If reference is made to the Gardeners' Chronicle for 
May 28 last year, p. 712, an illustration will be seen 
of the threads of the well-known sclerotium of 
Anemone beds, enlarged 150 diameters; this latter 
sclerotium has threads four times the diameter of the 
sclerotium of Narcissus and Hyacinth bulbs. 

The black grains, or sclerotia, remain perfectly 
quiescent whilst the bulb is quiescent, but as soon as 
the bulb shows signs of renewed life the black grains 
become active. When the bulb is planted the grains 
also are obviously planted at the same time: the 
warmth and moisture favourable to the_bulb is exactly. 
what the grains require. The grains, after about nine 
months’ rest, produce a small fungus named Peziza— 
possibly P. ciborioides, Fr.—a fungus which some- 
times grows on Oak leaves and on Clover; in the 
latter position it is a cause of one form of (but not 
the true) Clover sickness. This fungus produces 
spores which germinate and produce a new crop of 
sclerotia. The mycelium of a similar, but larger 
sclerotium, is sometimes very destructive to the 
Potato haulm: the Peziza of this sclerotium (P. 
postuma), has been described and illustrated in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The life of the “ black canker ” of bulbs is carried on 
in a passive state from year to year by the black grains, 
termed sclerotia, beneath the membrane of the bulb. 
As bulbs infected with the granules propagate the 
disease, no bulbs exhibiting the granules of “black 
canker” should be sold or planted. A very similar 
sclerotium grows on Onions; this on germination 
produces,a mould, or mucor. Worthington G, Smith, 
Dunstable, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. By Samuel 
Rawson. (J. L. Allday, Birmingham.) 


This is an essay in pamphlet form purporting to 
contain “Practical Hints by a Practical Man.” 
From a perusal of its pages we feel convinced that, 
its author is animated by a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasantry, small farmers and others, , 
who are dependent on land cultivation for a liveli- 
hood. ‘The object in view is praiseworthy, and one .. 
to which we are willing to subscribe at all times, but , 
whether it will be gained or furthered by the publi- 
cation under notice, is quite a different matter; we 
rather incline to the opposite belief. In his intro- 
ductory remarks the author informs his readers that 
he has had “ upwards of thirty years’ experience as 
a fruiterer and salesman in the fruit and vegetable . 
trades in one of our largest provincial markets ; ” and 
further, “for many years I have persistently urged 
upon farmers and others with whom I have been in | 
contact in the course of journeys made into all parts 
of England, the absolute necessity, if they wished to 
make the land pay, for attention to fruit and vege- 
table growing ; and I have brought to their notice, 
again and again, the certain inroads being made by 
the foreign producer, insisting that, by a proper and 
careful system of cultivation, success must attend 
the enterprise.” We also learn that our imports of 
fruit and vegetables amount in the aggregate toa 
value of nearly’ £6,000,000 a year.” From chap- 
ter xi., which treats on fruit, vegetables, and flowers, 
we glean much information regarding wholesale 
prices of the two first-named ; thus we learn that 
“early forced Rhubarb will make about 2s, per 15 Ib. 
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or £15 per ton; Seakale, 4d. per pound; Asparagus. 
early in the season, 3s. 6d. per 100, and not less than 
Is. at any time; early Cabbage, £40 an acre; green 
Peas and Broad Beans, about £12 an acre; early 
Potatos from the Channel Islands, £50 to £60 an 
acre; Kidney Beans, £25 to £30 an acre; other 
vegetables, such as winter Cabbage, Carrots, Par- 


snips, Turnips, Cauliflowers, &c., from £16 
to £20 an acre.” To the above we think 
the author should have appended the words: 


—These prices cannot be depended upon in either a 
good or bad season, as they fluctuate considerably, 
and are regulated entirely by supply and demand. 
Again, the author states that “late or old Potatos 
will, with a fair crop, make £20 an acre.” After 
such a statement it seems almost satirical for us to 
remark that vast quantities of old Potatos have this 
year been sold without realising any profit at all, and 
a reference to our columns for June 2 will show that 
at that time they were unsaleable in one of our prin- 
cipal markets. Concerning many kinds of fruit 
prices are also given, as well as a list of those var- 
ieties which are the best to grow. About two pages 
are devoted to flowers, but there is nothing said 
which will be of any practical utility. We note the 
following as a specimen :—“ Then again there are the 
lovely wild flowers in their different seasons, too often 
left to ‘blush unseen and waste their sweetness on 
the desert air,’ and which would pay to gather if the 
means of getting them to market were placed in the 
hands of the gatherers.” What would Squire Jones 
or Farmer Smith say to persons whom they might 
meet in their fields or woods gathering wild flowers 
for market? Chapters iii. and iv. are devoted to 
poultry and bee-keeping. ‘These are succeeded by 
‘one on “‘ Distribution ;” the forming of co-operative 
companies is strongly advocated, and the whole of 
the remarks relative thereto read very much like a 
prospectus with a view to floatinganewconcern. We 
are also told something about wines, jams, and pickles, 
Chapter vi. deals with railway rates, but nothing 
ts stated that is different from what we have heard 
many times before. Agricultural education is briefly 
touched upon, and in chapter viii“ Conclusion”—the 
author assures his readers ‘that the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation has been the motive urging 
and directing me to exert whatever small ability I 
may possess.” This we fully believe, but we depre- 
cate the circulation of this class of literature without 
the necessary precautions and warnings as likely to 
Jead to disappointment. 


BEGONIAS AT MESSRS. LAING 
AND SONS. 


Tue Stansted Park Nursery has been, and is still, 
gay with many thousands of tuberous Begonias 
planted in long oblong beds, within view ofthe public 
road. There is no endeavour to obtain effects by 
contrasting colours, but rather convenience in com- 
paring varying shades of particular decided colours; 
#0 that we found some beds filled with crimson, 
another with bright reds, others with pink, white or 
yellow—the main divisions into which the tuberous 
Begonia falls as regards its tints. 

Constant selection of the best forms and brightest, 
darkest, or purest tints, as may be in each main sec- 
tion of colour desirable, is regularly and persistently 
followed out during the flowering season out-of- 
doors, several young men being employed in the 
work. 

The actual raising is carried out under glass, 
from the fertilisation of the flowers to the gathering 
of the seed, but the flowering of the progeny and 
their final selection is done in the open air. There- 
sult of all these labours is a plant of floriferous, 
generally dwarf bushy habit, well fitted for beds in 
the flower garden, for vases, window-boxes, or for 
greenhouse decoration in the summer. These Begonias 
as a rule produce on a spike one male andtwo female 
blooms; and this not affording a long succession 
of bloom when grown in pots or baskets, Mr. Laing 
has seen the need of increasing the number of 
flowers on a spike, and has so far been enabled by 


crossing aud selection to get plants with two 
males and four to six females on a spike, 
thereby in some cases trebling the number 
of flowers, and rendering the plant when grown 
with widely divided shoots, as it is when placed 
in a hanging-basket, far more effective than was 
formerly possible. 

Improvements in white varieties were noticed, 
where the pinky colour usually observed on the back 
of the petals had given place to almost pure white, a 
decided gain when the plants are used in the garden 
to give certain effects by contrast. 

The season has not been favourable to the Be- 
gonia, and growth was late, and blossoms few, it 
being the middle of August before beds had even a 
moderately filled appearance. 


HOME GORRESPONDENCE 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. — Though this 
charity has progressed far more rapidly than the 
most sanguine amongst us expected, that is not a 
reason for slackening pace, or getting careless in 
respect of greater success. Such an idea has not en- 
tered the heads of the young gardeners associated 
together for mutual improvement in connection with 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden, Chiswick, 
who, according to a circular to hand, are proposing 
to have a soirée in aid of the Fund, in the Chiswick 
Vestry Hall, on the evening of October 17, the second 
day of the Apple and Pear Conference that is to be 
held at Chiswick. This is, I think, a very happy 
thought, and deserving of support. and as many gar- 
deners and others interested in gardening, are likely 
to be in the neighbourhood at that time, it behoves 
them to strain a point in the endeavour to be present 
at the soirée, and so encourage the promoters in their 
laudable work. Yet another hint: as there are 
similar associations about the country, why not 
follow the lead that the Chiswick Association thus 
takes, and during the long evenings of the coming 
winter, devise at least one meeting or entertainment 
in aid of the Fund? The writer of thishas already 
taken steps to practise what he has here preached, 
and as example is contagious, he expects to hear that 
many others mean to do the same. W. W. 


GIANT IRISH YEW.—I notice a correspondent 
mentions a successful instance of moving an enor- 
mous Irish Yew of great age. He has doubtless 
recorded his success with the object of benetiting 
others that may require the necessary information, 
but unless he more fully describes his great feat he 
will not benefit his fellow-gardeners very much. It 
would be interesting to know where such a giant 
Trish Yew can be seen. I was under the impression 
that I had seen as fine specimens as are to be found, 
but they would have to stand on each other's heads 
to attain the height he gives, “50 feet.” I have 
also found Irish Yews that have been growing a long 
time in ths same position somewhat difficult to move 
successfully. J. H. Goodacre. 


THORBURN’S EVERBEARING CUCUMBER. — I 
have given this Amerlcan variety a trial in a cold 
pit, and also planted out-of-doors on a bed of manure. 
Owing to the past summer having been wet and 
cold, this, like other out-of-doors Cucumbers, has 
not done well out-of-doors; but in the cold-pit, 
where the plants were kept close, they produced egg- 
shaped fruits of 2 to 3 inches long, most abundantly, 
in clusters of from 3 to 5 from each joint; and 
although the fruits have a rough yellowish skin, they 
are crisp and palatable enough when sliced and par- 
taken of in the usual way. However, the size and 
appearance of the Evyerbearing Cucumber being 
somewhat against it, it is not likely to find favour in 
this country, as the Long Prickly and Stockwood 
Ridge Cucumber are both a long way before it in point 
of size and appearance, in addition to being very pro- 
ductive bearers. H. W. Ward. 


PASSIFLORA CONSTANCE ELLIOTT.—This fine 
white hardy Passion-flower is growing freely and 
blooming grandly on the new stables recently built 
at Hanger Hill House, Haling, the residence of BH. M. 
Nelson, Esq., J.P. This handsome block of build- 
ings forms a parallelogram. The south front, which 
is planted with Ivies and flowering climbing plants, 
is the dwelling-houses of the coachman and grooms ; 
the east wing is the harness-room and offices; the 


west wing the coach-houses, and the north a twelve- 
stalled stable, in the centre being a spacious court- 
yard. The stables are fitted up with every conve- 
nience; they are lofty, airy, and commodious. With 
that thoughtfulness which is a leading quality in Mr. 
Nelson’s character he has, on the south front, set 
apart some garden ground for the stablemen, in 
which they appear to find a great deal of pleasure 
and profitable occupation. &. D. 


HELIANTHUS ATRORUBENS, Zinn.—The name 
of no Sunflower has ever brought so much disap- 
pOintment as the subject of this note. Hundreds 
of persons have purchased plants under the name, 
and have been disappointed time after time with 
either some other Sunflower, or a plant of quite 
another genus, until many have given up purchasing 
it under the name. I have myself obtained plants 
as delianthus atrorubens from four different nursery- 
men, from two as late as May, 1888. In each case 
I received plants of a species of Heliopsis, which 
many more, like myself, have been supplied with. 
Some, not knowing the difference between the two 
genera. have credited the Heliopsis species as the 
true Helianthus atrorubens “Linn,” while others 
have also long given up purchasing under the name, 
being convinced that such must have been from 
the first a Heliopsis, and not deserving the former 
name. Others have been led by recent botanical 
records to consider it the same as Helianthus rigidus 
of recent authors and of the trade in part, but 
which is rightly Helianthus diffusus, and is well 
figured in Bot. Mag., vol. xlv., t. 2020 [doubtful. En.], 
and published in1818. This and its varieties are very 
handsome when in full flower, but are nearly past their 
best by the time Helianthus atrorubens begins. ‘This, 
though of recent years, has been considered by some 
to be not distinct, was evidently for want of seeing a 
living or dried specimen of the true plant, which is 
quite a distinct species, and will be found figured 
in Bot. Mag., vol. liii., t. 2668, and published 
in 1826, and which figure is sufficiently distinct to 
recognise a plant by, and had I seen it sooner I 
should have detected sooner its, being in my posses- 
sion; and the figure is sufficiently clear to prove 
that it is other than the same, or even a variety of 
H. diffusus, although it was evidently figured from a 
plant grown in a pot, and which had become im- 
poverished. It is this way often grown, owing to its 
roots spreading in the same free manner as those of 
Helianthus diffusus and several other species ; but 
when pot-bound, or the soil is at all exhausted, it 
assumes a very different character of growth; its 
leaves become much narrowed, and more evenly 
serrulated, its stature dwarfed ; its involucrum reaches 
not more than half its proper length, and is almost 
as imbricate as in H. diffusus; while if planted out 
in rich soil in an open position, and under the same 
conditions as H. diffusus, these characters alter, and 
show it to be totally different from the latter and 
appropriately named species, equally handsome, 
cheap, and deserving extensive cultivation. S. Apple- 
ton, St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


ANNUAL LIFTING OF DAFFODILS.—I hope that 
those who write on this subject will not suppose that 
I want to have the last word, for I can assure them 
that I read the notes of those who differ from me 
with as much interest as I do those who agree. On 
p. 189 Mr. Dod’s remarks on N. Bernardi surely 
cannot apply to Daffodils in general, for it is a well 
known fact that some of the varieties collected on 
the Pyrenees do not adapt themselves to cultivation 
as our garden forms do. Collected bulbs of N. 
pallidus precox with me make fine bulbs the first 
year; whereas the second year, lifted or unlifted, 
more so if not lifted, they are apt to get soft. I 
send youa sample of N. Bernardi bulbs collected last 
year and grown one year here they were lifted about 
the middle of July, and have been out of the ground 
since then, and I should be pleased if you would 
report on them [planted in border. Ep.]. Meantime, 
I shall wait with patience till next spring for a report 
on those which Mr. Dod has left in the ground. It 
may be a good theory, but I think it does agree 
with practice, that a bulb will ‘get rid of wet 
in the ground that it cannot get rid of 
in a dry state. That dreadfully wet season 
1879 taught me rather an expensive lesson. Bulbs 
planted in 1878 and left in the ground till 
1880, when dug the best of them turned out to be 
less in weight than when planted, while some of the 
varieties disappeared altogether; whereas dried 
bulbs planted in 1879, and lifted in 1880 turned 
out fairly well, and I haye obtained better results 
since from those lifted annually than those that re- 
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main more than one year, and my last four years’ ex- 
perience has been on both rich loam, and light sandy 
soil. I see on p. 263, Mr. Burbidge, when quoting 
me, seems to misplace my words ; he there represented 
me to have said that drying or rather cleaning 
and storing Narcissus bulbs was an advantage to 
them; he again says the only point of difference be- 
tween us is this question of drying, cleaning, and 
storing the bulbs. I have looked over my papers, 
and fail to find the words in the form as set forth by 
Mr. Burbidge on p. 63; what I recommended was to 
dry them in trays and plant the bulbs at once after 
having been cleaned (not store them); also on p. 490, I 
there stated, if stored in bulkafter having been cleaned 
they will become mildewed, and if spread out they 
will get deteriorated. The only two points of differ- 
ence between Mr. Burbidge and myself is the ques- 
tion of drying and cleaning. Mr. Burbidge thinks a 
bulb is being starved when out of the ground, whereas 
I believe there is no more danger, but a gain by a 
bulb being out of the ground a month or six weeks, 
having a rest, than there is for a man having six or 

~ seyen hours sleep out of twenty four; and cleaning 
is just as conducive to its health as it is for a man to 
have a good wash after a night’s rest before starting 
work. There was atime when it was my custom to 
lift and plant, but after commencing to sell, I was 
obliged to dry and clean my bulbs before sending 
them out to my customers. Those unsold and 
planted later than those that had not been cleaned 
and dried, came up earlier and flowered stronger—so 
mouch so, that the difference was discernible 50 yards 
away; therefore my custom is dig, dry, clean, and 
plant. There may be soil and situations where it 
may not be necessary to go to all this trouble and 
expense. I have simply given my experience as I 
have found it. James Walker. 


A PROLIFIC OAT-PLANT.—Whilst out shooting 
a few days ago, one of my sons found amongst some 
young underwood an Oat-plant, which struck him as 
of such unusual growth, that he subsequently fetched 
it forme to see. It has apparently all sprung from 
one grain, and consists of sixteen stems, each of 
which carries the following number :— 


Stem, No. 1 136 grains Stem, No, 9 74 grains 
hy) 129 4, eqn (1) 104, ,, 
he ae) 108", : Me ar | 152 ,, 
wy 4 15, 2 129. ,; 
wi Bove. 122 yy sdleobstg / 990 3 
se Ghosts. 10d +;, ra Sees 50) os 
TEMA aensey “LADY le =v eh at 88, 
de iliac 130, x 16 124 


A total of 1818 grains, besides many which had been 
previously picked by birds. The plant is about 
6 feet high. I am sending the root for your inspec- 
tion, J.. 7. Rogers. 


CHANGE OF COLOUR IN DAHLIAS.—Could you, 
or any reader of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, tell me 
the cause of this great change. Last year I had a 
quantity of Dahlias, many different colours. They 
were taken up and stored in the autumn; this 
season they were planted at the proper time and way, 
but, to my astonishment, nineteen out of twenty 
ame when in flower a lovely white. Old Subscriber, 


HARDY FRUITS AT STOKE COURT, SLOUGH.— 
When looking through the gardens at the above 
place, a few days since, I was particularly struck with 
the quantities of hardy fruit hanging on the various 
trees, and perhaps a few notes on some kinds that 
are fruiting so freely this season may be acceptable. 
The kitchen garden is surrounded with high walls, 
and in addition it is well sheltered on the northern 
side by a broad belt of Spruce Firs. On entering a 
door from the north side a row of Apple trees laden 
with fruit first attracted attention. These trees 
were at one time kept pruned and restricted in 
bush form, and very few Apples were obtained 
from them. Some twenty years. since Mr. 
Maher, the present gardener, not being satisfied 
wwith the crops produced, allowed the branches 
to extend, merely thinning them occasionally when 
required; and since this mode of culture was 
followed good crops have annually resulted. The 
trees are now 15 feet to 20 feet high, with long 
spreading branches, almost touching the ground, and 
on more than one occasion the surplus from the 
sixteen trees has been sold hanging for £20, The 
varieties are Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Wellington, Fearn’s Pippin, Dutch Mignonne, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, and Gooseberry 
Pippin, the latter a late and remarkably good keeper. 
Among Pears, Beurré Bose, Marie Louise, and Brown 
Beurré were well cropped; and a large standard tree 
of Knight's Monarch was carrying a heavy crop, but 


in a very backward state, and not likely to come to 
maturity this season. Last year the fruit from this 
tree was of excellent quality, a hot season suiting 
this variety. I was also surprised to find the Peach 
crop generally on the walls very good. Part of the 
trees are protected with a coping of glass 3 feet 
wide, and others with only a double thickness .of 
netting, the fruits under the latter being quite as 
abundant as under the portion that had received'the 
glass protection. Waterloo and Hale’s Early had 
already been gathered; Crawford’s Early, Goshawk, 
Crimsoa Galande, and Dr. Hogg, very heavy crops, 
nearly ripe; Vanguard, good, and said to be a certain 
cropper; Walburton Admirable, rather late, and 
will need several weeks of fine weather to ripen; 
Lord Napier and Pitmaston Orange Nectarines had 
good crops, the former ripe. Of Plums, I noticed 
Golden Drop, Kirke’s, Washington, Angelina Burdett, 
and Victoria, with very heavy crops of nice fruit. 
C. Herrin, Dropmore. 


THE MUSCAT HAMBURGH GRAPE.—This, per- 
haps the finest flavoured of all Grapes, may be grown 
successfully in a lower temperature than generally 
accorded Muscats. Some of the best examples I 
have yet seen were grown in a small span-roofed 
house where very little fire-heat was used, sufficient 
only, in the early season, for excluding frost from 
bedding plants stored in the house. I believe im- 
perfect fertilisation has also much to do with the 
poor samples of this Grape often seen with small 
berries. To avoid this, with a soft brush we brush 
the bunches over daily when in bloom, having pre- 
viously used it to set Black Hamburgh bunches so 


‘that it is full of polien when applied to the Muscat 


Hamburgh. I enclose a small bunch, the last one 
of eighteen cat from a Vine growing in a Peach- 
house which has been open night and day since the 
Grapes commenced colouring, and where the tem- 
perature through the season seldom exceeded 60° 
from fire-heat. H. [The bunch was well set with 
fine berries. Ep.] 


DAMAGE TO THE TREES IN BATTERSEA PARK. 
—Some ten days ago, when taking a walk through 
Battersea: Park, I was terribly grieved to see the way 
in which the roots of the trees were being mutilated 
by the drainage works now going on. A trench 
about 4 feet deep had been cut, and was then re- 
maining open, within 4 feet, or thereabouts, of the 
Elms on the one side, forming the beautiful avenue 


_which extends from the entrance near the station 


across the Park past the subtropical garden. Very 
great and creditable care has been bestowed ,on 
these trees for some twenty or twenty-five years till 


. they have become really handsome specimens when 


the work of years is thrown away by ruthlessly 
cutting off all the roots on the one side of the left- 
hand row: many of these roots are as large as one’s 
wrist! Who is responsible for this? The act is so 
inconsistent with horticutural (or arboricultural) 
practice, and so at variance with other parts of the 
management in the same Park, that it does not seem 
credible that those who have the direct charge of the 
grounds could have sanctioned it. Had the channel 
for the drain been made through the centre of the 
avenue little or no harm would have been done to 
the trees, G. E. 


NEW VEGETABLES.—Mr. Wilkes is doubtless an 
excellent gardener, but I think, in the estimation 
of most readers, he puts himself out of court in the 
matter of capacity to distinguish between the merits 
of allied varieties of vegetables when he intimates 
his inability to find any appreciable difference between 
New Intermediate and Long Red Surrey Carrot. 
That he should have only seen the former, now very 
popular and almost universally grown Carrot at 
Shrewsbury leads to the inference that in not having 
grown it himself he is behind the age. But thus it 
is that we find some critics railing against new 
things without having grown them. I believe most 
gardeners will admit that there has been with nearly 
all kinds of vegetables a remarkable advance in 
quality during the past. twenty years; indeed, it 
would be impossible for so enterprising a body as 
our seed trade is to stand still and accept what is as 
finality. Now and then such a very fine vegetable 
as the Autumn Giant Cauliflower, New Intermediate 
Carrot, the Seville Longpod Bean, or similar novelty 


, bursts upon us suddenly, but generally improvements 


are'slowly progressive, asin the case of Peas, Potatos, 
Cabbages, Onions, &c., so that the improvements 


. fail to strike us as being so very remarkable, and yet 


they are so. Any check to this development would 
mean to the seed trade stagnation and ruin. Peimit 
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me to say that I have not asserted that Sutton’s 
Little Gem Cabbage is a development from Little 
Pixie Cabbage. I only referred to those kinds in 
conjunction in a previous note to illustrate the pro- 
gress of development in vegetable improvement, but 
I have not the least knowledge as to whether there 
is any lineal connection between the kinds named. 
Sometimes kinds of very dissimilar character will 
produce others equally dissimilar after intercrossing. 
It is hard work to fix and maintain these breaks, 
and on the whole most admirably do our seed trade 
accomplish it. 4. D. 


HEATED BORDERS IN THE OPEN AiR.—I send 
you a Pine-apple, and some Peach and Nectarine 
fruits ripened in my “ Hypocaust,” or heated earth 
garden, in the open air. One Peach and one Nec- 
tarine, supplied by Mr. Rivers for the purpose, with 
the fruit well set, were plunged in the hot earth, and 
the Pine-apple, a small-fruiting sucker, was planted 
right out. This was in the first part of June. The 
Peach and Nectarine never suffered a check and are 
now in healthy and luxuriant foliage. The fruits I 
send were attacked by slugs and so dropped. The 
Pine grew strongly, and the fruit, about the size of a 
green Walnut when put out, had become yellow and 
perhaps ripe, ten days before. R. Trevor Clarke. 


SOCIETIES, 


eine see 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Turspay, September 25.— A small meeting took 
place at the Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, 
on the above date, Dahlias and Roses being the 
chief attraction, the former by Messrs. Turner, 
Slough ; Keynes, Williams & Co., Salisbury ; West, 
Brentwood: and Rawlings, of Romford; and Roses 
by Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 

A splendid group of Guernsey Lilies, from Baron 
Schroder’s garden ; a collection of hardy plants from 
Mr. T. S. Ware; Nepenthes from Mr. B. S. Williams, 
Holloway ; and fruit from Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ 
nursery were the other items of interest. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq.; in the chair; and 
Messrs. W. Bates, H. Herbst, W. Wilks, T. Baines. 
R. Dean, B. Wynne, J. Dominy, H. M. Pollett, J. 
O’Brien, W. Holmes, E. Hill; G: Duffield, W. Gold- 
ring, J. Walker, W. H. Lowe, and J. Fraser. 


Messrs. J, Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nurseries, 
Chelsea, showed a group of hardy shrubs, the most 
conspicuous object being several flower-spikes of 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, about 18 inches in 
height: they had been cut from plants planted in 
May last ; Berberis Thunbergii in fruit, and with the 
autumnal red tint on its leaves, was also a pretty 
object; also in berry, were Cotoneaster uniflora and 
Crategus pyracantha Lalandei, which last is a re- 
markably pretty thing and very useful for decorative 
purposes; Daphniphyllum glaucescens viridis was 
also shown. There was also a fine Canna from 
the same firm, named Geoffroy St. Hiliaire, with deep 
red-brown foliage and rich scarlet flowers of large size, 
the whole plant being rather tall; Lonis, Thibaut, 
yellow spotted with rich red, was another pretty 
Canna, Several trusses of bloom of hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons completed the group. 

Several named Cannas were also sent by Messrs. 
H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, and made a gv‘od 
display — Gerard Audrian, Indian-yellow flushed 
orange, and Paul Bert, orange-scarlet, being specially 
noticeable. The same firm also showed a collection 
of fine single and double blooms of tuberous Be- 
gonias, Chrysanthemum Sam. Henshaw, a lake- 
coloured Japanese variety, of the style of Madame 
Audiguier ; and the yellow Juarezii Dahlia. 

A few specimens of late flowering Asters, of the 
Lilliput section, and spikes of the sweetly-scented 
Hedychium Gardnerianum were sent from the 
Society's Gardens at Chiswick. 

In one corner of the hall a brilliant show was 
made by a large group of Nerine Fothergillii, sent 
by Mr. H. Ballantyne, gr. to Baron Schroder, The 
Dell, Egham. The plants were well grown and 
vigorous, presenting a sheet of bright colour. . 

Mr. B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nur- 
series, Upper Holloway, N., showed a collection of 
Nepenthes, in fine specimens, numbering about thirty 


‘plants, Excelsior, with numerous large pitchers, 


Mastersiana, amabilis, and Dormaniana being best 
shown; and Hookeriana, Williamsi and intermedia 
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were also good. Also an ornamental-leaved Beet, 
McGregor’s Favourite, with narrow leaves about 
6—8 inches in length, folded inwards, and deep 
purple-brown in colour. 

From Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, there came a group of miscellaneous 
hardy cut flowers and plants: Shirley and Iceland 
Poppies were conspicuous, especially the former, 
and Gallardias, small-flowered Sunflowers, Chysan- 
themum maximum, C. leucanthemum, hybrid Prim- 
roses, Catananche ccerulea, and C. bicolor, large 
Kniphofias, and Lilies were also numerous. The 
following plants}were observable :—Nerine excellens, 
rose, with a darker centre nerve to each segment, 
and of dwarf habit ; Satyrium carneum, a good semi- 
double form of Harpalium rigidum, Aster Towsendi, 
with flowers about 13 inch in diameter, disc yellow, 
rays rich violet, very pretty; Lilium Wallichianum, 
with segments of a pale cream-colour, darker at the 
base, a ;green nerve in the lower half of each seg- 
ment, leaves linear. A white Scabious, called Snow- 
ball, and S. caucasica, represented by a large flowered 
plant, were good. <A few Dahlias were also shown. 
Professor Baldwin, a flower like Juarezii, but of a 
true scarlet colour, and Lizzie Abbott, a double 
decorative variety, white, suffused with deep lilac 
towards the margins of the segments, were good. 
Single flowers were also contributed. 

A large exhibit was made by Messrs. Paul & Son, 
(Cheshunt, who staged a collection of Dahlias and 
hardy cut flowers. Numerous Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies) were to be seen, and Helianthus multiflorus 
major, a very striking bright flower; Catananche 
cerulea and C. bicolor, Asclepias tuberosa, Coreop- 
sis lanceolata, Senecio pulcher, with various Phloxes 
and Delphiniums. Dahlias were, however, the chief 
portion of the firm’s exhibit, and several boxes'and 
stands of good flowers were shown. Of the decora- 
‘tive or Cactus varieties, Annie Harvey, Germania 
Noya, Lady E. Dyke, Henry Patrick, and Lady 
Kerrison were good exhibition and fancies: Cham- 
pion Rollo, J. Huntley, W. H. Williams, Chorister, 
Sunbeam, and Gaiety; single flowers: Beauty of 
Uplands, Mrs. H. Whitfield, White Queen, and Can- 
terbury Tales. Red Cockatoo, a bright red semi- 
double decorative ; and Scarlet Macaw, similar, but 
scarlet, were distinct varieties. 

A collection of very handsome Dablia blooms was 
sent by Mr. J. T. West, gr. to W. Keith, Esq., Corn- 
walls, Brentwood. The flowers were large and in 
good form, chiefly show and fancy, with a few deco- 
rative. The best were:—R. F. Rawlings, Shirley 
‘Hibberd, Mrs. Gladstone, Harry Keith, G. Barnes, 
‘Queen of the Belgians, Henry Walton, Gaiety, and 
ord Chelmsford. A capital collection was also 
sent by Messrs. Rawlings Bros., Romford, all even 
and clean blooms. 

The Dahlia exhibits of Messrs. Keynes, Williams 
.&+Co., consisted of eight dozen blooms of show 
cyarieties of very fair quality. The best were 
Matthew Campbell, orange, irregularly striped with 
scarlet; Major Bartelot, of the same ground colour 
as the first-named, but profusely striped with scarlet. 
In miniature (pompon) Dahlias, likewise rather 
abundantly shown, the best varieties were Little 
Darkie, a dark chestnut-purple; Little Ethel, white, 
with a lilac centre; Whisper, canary-yellow, lightly 
tipped red; Eurydice, a pretty thing, light puce, 
with petals purple-tipped. 

In decorative (hybrid Juarezii tyye) there were 
some distinct-looking flowers, but the only one con- 
sidered to be worthy of distinction was Honoria, a 
canary-yellow fiower. 

Mr. C. Turner’s Dahlias contained many superb 
flowers, as many as six new varieties from seed 
obtaining Certificates. These were, in pompon 
varieties :—Lothair, yellow, heavily tipped and bor- 
dered with bright scarlet; Admiration, purple, with 
white tips; Juliette, yellow, with an orange centre ; 
Vivid Scarlet, very bright. In show varieties— 
Hugo, a crimson; and Agnes, bright yellow, were 
the only certificated examples. 

Mr. R. P. Jones, The Grove, Brill, Bucks, exhibited 
a small single variety of D. scabra The Fairie, 
purple-white, 14 inch in diameter. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
showed a stand of seedling single-flowered and one 
of decorative Dahlias; Red Cockade was distinct in 
the former, and Qneen of Lilacs in the latter, 
R. T. Rawlings, G. Rawlings, Queen of the Belgians, 
Rey. J. Goodday, Harry Keith, Prince of Denmark, 
Mrs. Rusby (decorotive), Masterpiece (single), 
purple-lake with white tips. 

Mr. G. Humphries, Kington Langley, Chippenham, 
also showed good even Dahlia blooms—Christy 
Ridley, J. Huntley, R. T. Rawlings, Joseph Ashby, 


Salamander, and Seraph were good show and fancy 
varieties ; while of Cactus blooms Constantine, F. C. 
Henley, Mrs. Tait, W. Pearce, S. Holland, and Mrs. 
Hawkins were fine. J. Cooper, a new fancy flower, 
was white, suffused with lake, with numerous small 
spots of intense lake, and occasional blotches of the 
same. 

Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, contri- 
buted an extensive collection of cut Roses, which 
were very good at this late season of the year; Ulrich 
Brunner, The Bride, Alfred Colomb, Niphetos, Coun- 
tess of Rosebery, Anna de Diesbach, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Gloire de Dijon, and other well known 
varieties were well represented. Cut bunches of red 
and white Lapageria were also sent. 

G. F. Wilson, Esq., Weybridge, sent a few speci- 
mens of Lilies which had been flowered in the open 
at Oakwood. 

A plant of Cyenoches chlorochilon was sent by F. 
G. Tauts, Esq. (gr. Mr. Cowley). This species was 
the ~subject of an illustration in our issue for 
Feb. 4 last. 

A box of Celosia spikes from Mr. 8. Ford, Leo- 
nardslee Gardens, Horsham, was much admired; they 
were vigorous and brightly coloured. (Strain Com- 
mended.) 

Pentstemons and a dwarf Carnation were shown 
by Mr. R. Dean, Ealing; and Messrs. J. Cheal & 
Son, Lowfield Nursery, Crawley, had their flower- 
holders, and a good new single Dahlia Lady Monte- 
fiore, sulphur, with a suffused lake margin. 


First-crass CERTIFICATES. 


Nerine excellens, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 

Lilium Wallichianum, from Mr. T..S. Ware. 

Aster Towushendi, from Mr. T. S. Ware. 

Harpalium rigidum semi-plenum, from Mr. T. 8. 
Ware. 
Canna Paul Best, from Messrs. H. Cannell & 

ons. 

Canna Geoffrey St. Hillaire, from Messrs, J. Veitch 
& Sons. 

Ornamental Beet, McGregor’s Favourite, from 
Mr. B. 8. Williams. 

Dahlia John Cooper, from Mr. Humphries. 

Dahlia Maud Fellowes, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Hugo, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Agnes, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Juliette, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Admiration, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Vivid, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Dahlia Lothair, from Mr. C. Turner. 

Vente Panthea, from Messrs. Keynes, Williams 
& Co. 

Daplie Honoria, from Messrs. Keynes, Williams 
& Co. 

Dahlia Matthew Campbell, from Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams & Co. 

Dahlia Little Darkie, from Messrs. Keynes, Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Danlis Eurydice, from Messrs, Keynes, Williams 
& Co. 

Dahlia Little Ethel, from Messrs. Keynes, Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Dahlia Whisper, from Messrs. Keynes, Williams 
& Co. 
Dahlia Lady Montefiore, from Messrs. J. Cheal & 
Sons. 

MepAts. 


Stluer-gilt Banksian.—To Mr. B.S. Williams, for 
group of Nepenthes. 

Silver Banksian.—To Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, 
for a collection of cut flowers; to Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons, for group of plants; to Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams & Co., for a collection of Dahlias; to Mr. 
T. S. Ware, for a collection of cut flowers; to Messrs. 
Paul & Sons, for a collection of Dahlias; to Baron 
Scroder, for a group of Nerines. 

Bronze Banksian.—To Mr. G. Humphries, for col- 
lection of Dahlias; to Messrs. W. Paul & Son for cut 
Roses : to J. F. West, Esq., for collection of Dahlias. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present : John Lee, Esq., in the chair; and Messrs. 
J. Smith, G. W. Cummins, J. Cheal, T. J. Saltmarsh, 
R. D. Blackmore, T. F. Rivers, W. Marshall, 8. Ford, 
H. Weir, P. Crowley, P. Barr, and T. B. Haywood. 


From the nurseries of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
Chelsea, there were twenty-six dishes of Plums, in 
distinct varieties, mostly of more than ordinary 
size, but conspicuous, as are most out-of-door fruits, 
by want of flavour. A small collection of culinary and 
dessert Apples was from the same firm, some of the 
fruits shown being of extraordinary size, especially 


those of Lord Grosvenor, Red Quarrenden, Grenadier, 
Stirling Castle, and Niton House, a Scotch variety, 
of good appearance, anda very longkeeper. A small 
collection of Pears for dessert were likewise shown. 
A Silver Banksian Medal was awarded. 

One of the heaviest Queen Pines ever exhibited 
came from Mr. Richards, gr. to Lord Normanton, 
Somerley, Ringwood. The fruit was quite sym- 
metrical and nearly ripe, weighing 7 lb 640z. A 
Cultural Commendation was awarded. 

Messrs. Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, exhibited 
a massive looking Cucumber, a cross between 
Telegraph and Blue Gown. 

Mr. W. P. Fairgrieve, Dunkeld Gardens, Dunkeld, 
N.B., sent a small collection of capital Plums, anda 
few Apricots and Peaches, but it arrived too late for 
the Committee. Of Plums, Pond’s Seedling and 
Magnum Bonum, Jefferson, and Imperial Gage, were 
excellent and large; Pitmaston Orange Nectarine 
and Hale’s Early, and Early Louise Peaches were 
also of good appearance, but small. 

A few Melons were sent—one from Mr. C. J. 
Waite, Glenhurst Gardens, Esher, being excellent in 
flavour; the flesh was green, juicy, and tender. 

W. Roupell, Esq., Roupell Park, S.W., showed an 
American Tomato, Canadian Peach, small and round, 
stated to be of a very sweet flavour. 


CERTIFICATE. 
Melon Glenhurst Perfection, from Mr. C. J. 
Waite. 
Mepat. 


Silver Banksian.—To Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, for 
a collection of fruit. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Association was held 
in the Music Hall Buildings, Aberdeen, on Friday 
evening, the 21st inst., Mr. Cocker, President of the 
Association, in the chair. 

The Chairman gave a short address, in which he 
regretted that they had not larger attendances at 
their meetings, and expressed the earnest hope that 
in the future a more extended interest would be 
manifested in the affairs of the Association. He 
particularly alluded to the advantage that would be 
derived by young men attending the mee-ings. Mr. 
Cocker was re-appointed President, Mr. Smith, Vice- 
President; and Mr. Reid, Secretary. Mr. Thomson 
was appointed Treasurer in room of Mr. Wyllie, 
who resigned. Members of committee were also 
appointed. It was arranged to hold meetings once 
in three weeks. The programme as submitted was 
approved. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 


THE WEATHER, 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 6. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Sept. 30... on a. 00°.0| Oct. 4 ... on we 547.0 
Oct. 1 ... » 54°.7 i cco fro cr, GEIL 
op 2 ceo - 54°.5 op Beco ae we 030.4 
» . 54°.2 | Mean for the week ... 542.2 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Sept. 24, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has continued fine and dry generally 
in all ‘parts of the kingdom. Much fog and mist 
were, however, experienced in various localities and 
exceptionally heavy dews prevailed. At the end of 
the period the conditions were less settled, and rain 
fell at our more southern and extreme northern 
stations. In the extreme south some thunder and 
lightning occurred. 

“The temperature has been rather above the 
mean in the ‘Channel Islands,’ the south and east 
of England, and in the north and east of Scotland, 
but a little below it in most other districts. The 
highest of the maxima, which were recorded on 
somewhat irrecular dates, ranged from 66° in ‘Ire- 
land, N,’ to 72° in ‘England, E.,’ ‘England, $.,’ and 
the ‘Midland Counties,’ and 75° in ‘Scotland, N.’ 
The lowest of the minima, which were also registered 
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at varying times, ranged from 32° in ‘England, 
S.W..,’ to 44° in ‘ England, E., and ‘ Engiand, S.,’ and 
to 52° in the ‘Channel Islands.’ On most days the 
ange of temperature was unusually large, especially 
over Scotland. 

“The rainfall has been much less than the mean 
in all districts. At many stations measurable quan- 
tities of dew were collected in the guage. 

“ Bright sunshine has varied considerably in dif- 
ferent localities; but on the whole it has been less 
prevalent than it was last week. The percentage of 
the possible amount of duration ranged from 18 to 
55 in Scotland, from 26 to 39 in Ireland, and from 28 
to 51 in England. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the 
percentage was 67.” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
$a 13a 
Above or | & 8 AS EFS 
DISTRIOTS. below the) “| “4/52 [52 
Meanfor}/&3 | aS [SSeS es 
the week] SB | $B |S e2\5 23 
ending | £2 | 82 4 27/yS— 
9 = ~ S| 
Sept. 24. 34> ae She Sh 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScoTLaND, N. ... | 3 above 78 0 |— 217/+ 201 
1, ScoTLanD, E. ... | 2 above 76 O |— 424|+ 157 
2. ENGLAND, N.E..,,. | 2 below 64 0 |— 473/+ 73 
3. ENGLAND,E. .,, | 1 above | 104 0 |— 361\+ 154 
4, MrpLanpd Cos. ... | 1 below | 83 0 |— 453/+ 149 
5. ENGLAND, S. 2 above | 111 O |— 468)+ 204 
Principal Grazing, &c.. 
Districts. 
6. ScOTLAND, W. ... | 1 below 71 0 |— 336/+ 107 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 1 below 82 0 |— 360/+ 117 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 0 (aver.)| 95 0 |— 467|/+ 254 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 0 (aver.)| 77 0 |— 279/+ 67 
10. IRELAND, S 3 below 73 0 |— 286/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 1 above | 124 0 |— 331\/+ 154 
RAINFALL BRIGHT 
SUNSHINE. 
a 2 b bh o 
as. |Z. | 2,, |23</2s2 
DISTRICTS. ““a ID | 3S lyssius 
Ba3 |Fa..| 8 |SeS|f ee 
Zas |323| 3% |e5Fl23 - 
wee (BeS| eS |sAZ/sAg 
ood (82 | 38 |885|835 
o = - 
ga” |5* |s> |geelees 
= A mM a 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Ins. 


7 less 170 | 27.1} 18 29 


i—] 


. SCOTLAND, N. 


1. ScoTLAND, E. 7 less 148 | 20.9] 55 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 6 less 138 | 19.8} 46 27 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,, | 5 less 143 | 18.9 | 47 29 
4. MIDLAND Cos. .., | 4 less 129 | 18.6 | 28 28 
5 En@LAnD,S. .,. | 6 less 130 | 19.3] 51 29 


Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 

9 less 139 

9 less 140 | 20.7 | 46 29 


11 less 142 
8 ess 147 | 26.1 | 26 28 


6. SCOTLAND, W. ... 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... 
9. IRELAND,N. ... 
10. IRELAND,S. .., 


ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, HONORINE JO- 
BERT.—This is well said to be one of the most beau- 
tiful ornaments a garden can possess during the 
autumn. A fine bit of it may be seen in full flower 
at the present time at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. Those in search of a 
subject that will produce a long succession of flowers, 
should not fail to add this Anemone to their collec- 
tion. B. 


ENQUIRIES. 


“« He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —Bacon. 


Trees For Sanpuitts.—What kind of forest or 
ornamental trees will best grow upon the sandhills 
which extend along portions of the north-west 
coast of England, and are composed entirely of the 
sea-sand blown up from the shore by the prevailing 
west winds, and will any kind of tree grow in it 
without first enriching it (the soil) with manure or 
other soil? What is the best treatment to give the 
sand to make it fit for gardening purposes generally, 
and what fruit or vegetables is it best adapted for? 
Doubtful. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Booxs—Buppine AND GRartTinG oF Fruit Trees: 
J. R. The work by Du Breuil is one of the best ; 
Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, London. Baltet’s Art of Grafting, Robinson, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand. 


Fic. 51.—PINE SAWFLY. 


Correction.—In article entitled ‘“ Ardgowan,” p. 
332, first line of col. c, for “ present Baronet,” read 
‘present Baronet’s mother.” W. 8 


Diseasep Burzs: Puzzled. They were badly infested 
with the bulb mite, and the parts worst decayed 
with a species of yeast-fungus. In the state in 
which the bulbs sent were, there is no remedy for 
them. Burn them and the soil in which they 
grew. See a note on diseased Eucharis in our 
issue for September 8 last, p. 274. 


Exurpitine : Reader, In the case represented we 
think the judges were right in disqualifying your 
exhibits, the larger number of things shown being 
salad plants and fruits, and not “ vegetables,” 
in a culinary sense. 


Ficus repens: Young Gardener. This is an accom- 
modating plant, growing well either in a cool or 
warm temperature ; indeed, it takes several degrees 
of frost to destroy it when well established. It 
grows with the most vigour in a moist hothouse. 


Funevus: N. N. It was probably Phallus impudicus. 
It can be got rid of by digging up the soil and 
extracting the spawn. Manuring and cultivation 
are inimical to its growth. If there are no plants 
to injure, you might water the soil with strong 
brine made hot before applying it. 


Founcus on Graver Pata: P,B, An Agaric; too 
young to be named. 


Funeus on Seyecio putcuer: X, Coleosporium 
senecionis. 


Grus: W. S., Melton. The caterpillar of the death’s- 
head moth (Sphinx atropos). Destructive to 
Potatos, &c.; generally feeds at night. * 


LavenvEr : Admiral Cator. Loamy soils of medium 
texture, and easily worked. Plants could be 
obtained from Mr. Perks, of Hitchin, a large 
grower; or of the growers at Mitcham, Surrey. 
Cuttings (slips) could be put in well prepared beds 
next month, and after remaining there for one 
year may be set out. The number required for 
1 acre is about 3547, at 1 yard apart, and 4 feet 
between the rows. 


Meton Prar, or Perino: F. G. C. It is not hardy 
in this country; and is of very little value as an 
edible fruit. 


Names or Prants: W.M. C. Ophiopogon Jaburan 
variegatus.—4, C, H. Trifolium arvense.—B. P. 
1, Atriplex hortensis var. sanguinea ; 2, Tanacetum 
vulgare, Tansy; 3, Datura Stramonium (poisonous) ; 
4, Lupinus polyphyllus ; 5, Helianthus decapetalus ; 
6, Cinothera (Godetia) Duchess of Albany.— 
C. £. 1, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, Doronicum 
austriacum; 3, Veronica longifolia; 4, Spirea 
filipendula; 5, Lychnis chalcedonica; 6, Trollius 
europeus; 7, Achillea Ptarmica, fl.-pl.; 8, 
(Enothera linearis ; 9, Pentstemon gentianoides.— 
J.M. G. 1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Reineckia carnea ; 
3, Cineraria maritima; 4, Aspidium faleatum.— 
H. J. Ross, Epidendrum chondrophyllum.—dZ. 8. 
Veronica: a seedling form of V. Andersoni.— 
LI. C. H. 1, Helianthus atrorubens; 2, Gaillardia 
pulchella; 3, Helenium autumnale; 5, Mesem- 
bryanthemum sp. ; 6, Senecio (Jacobza) purpurea. 
—J.C. Lilium longiflorum ; Pleroma macranthum. 
—W. F. 1, Pteris tremula; 2, Mihlenbeckia con- 
fusa; 3, Pittosporum undulatum; 4, Hydrangea 
Thunbergii; 5, Adiantum Capillus-veneris; 6, 
Zephyranthes minima, 


Necrarives Sarivectine: 4. J. 4. The immature 
fruits shrivel from deficiency of vigour in the trees, 
or from exhaustion due to over-cropping. Exa- 
mine the borders, and water them thoroughly if 
found to be dry, manuring with bone-meal; or 
taking the old soil away, if very poor, replacing it 
with fibry loam which has been stacked one year, 
and an eighth of nearly fresh horse-droppings. 
Stem-scorching by sun-heat will often paralyse 
the energies of a tree, and that may readily have 
happened in the last and preceding years. 


PeLarconium AT THE ZootoaicaL GarDENs: Aler- 
ander. We do not know. You should apply to the 
Superintendent at the gardens. 


Pine Pests: D. We suspect from your description 
that the culprit is the grub of the Pine Beetle, or, 
perhaps, the Pine Sawfly. We give illustrations 
(figs. 50 and 51) of both. Burn all rubbish that 
falls from the tree as far as possible. 


Poratos: Frythe. The tubers furnish a good ex- 
ample of what is known as supertuberation, of 
course at the expense of the stores in the parent 
tuber. The tubers on the haulm are generally the 
consequence of some injury to the underground 
portion from wireworm, slugs, or other cause. 
They show very clearly that she tuber is only a 
modified branch, or shoot. 


Sirvertnc Liguip: F. J. C. Apply to any large 
chemist. 


TABERNEZMONTANA Leaves: Lee. The leaves are 
covered with little pimples, analagous to warts on 
Vines, which are the result of too little ventila- 
tion in proportion to the heat. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


A. Rosrnson, 8, Ieadenhall Street, London, E.C.— 
Flowering Bulbs. 

Messrs. R. Verrcx & Son, Royal Nurseries, Exeter 
—Dutch Bulbs, and other Flower Roots. 

MM. Rosicuon-Loyver et Fits, Route d’Olivet 7 and 
9, Olivet, near Orleans, Loire—Azalea indica 
and Roses. 
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W. Samson & Co., and W. and T. Samson & Co., 
8 and 10, Portland Street, Kilmarnock, N.B.— 
Dutch Flower Roots, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

T. Burcuer, Station Road, South Norwood, Surrey 
—Dutch Bulbs, &c. 

Messrs. E. H. Krevacre & Son, Kleinen Houtweg, 
Haarlem —Miscellaneous Bulbs and Tubers, 
Dutch Flower Bulbs. 

Messrs. Dozszrz & Co., Rothesay, N.B. — Dutch 
Bulbs, Narcissus, and Roses. 

W. Warr, Cupar-Fife, and 26, High Street, Perth— 
Dutch Flower Roots. 

W. Drummonn & Sons, Stirling, N.B.—Bulbs and 
Flower Roots. 

Wx. Rumsey, Joyning’s Nursery, Waltham Cross, N. 
—Roses. 

Wm. Baytor Harrnanp, 24, Patrick Street, Cork, 
Ireland — Abridged List of Dutch and Cape 
Bulbs. 

Epmonpson Bros., 10, Dame Street, Dublin, Ireland 
—Bulbs and Herbaceous Plants. 

T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham— 
Daffodils and Lilies; A. B. C. Bulb Guide. 

A. M. C. Jonexinpt-Conincx, Tottenham Nurseries, 
Dedensvaart, near Zwolle, Holland—Wholesale 
List of Trees and Shrubs, &c. : 

J. Cuzat & Sons, Lowfield Nursery, Crawley, Sussex 
—Trees, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 

Isaac Davirs & Son, Brook Lane Nursery, Ornskirk, 
Lancashire—Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—W. B.—H. A. G.—Mrs. Wil- 
kinson.—W. S.—S. A.—W. S. B.—H. C.—F. A.—J. S.— 
G. W.—R. D.—M. Lemoino.—B. S. W.—C. E.—W. C.— 
W. B.—N. N.—H. W. W. 


> Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for thewr solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


MARKETS, 


tbe gente 
COVENT GARDEN, September 27. 


Travz, generally speaking, as last week. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
Asters, perdozen ... 30-60 ous, each ... «. 2 0-10 0 
Balsams, per doz. ... 2 0- 4 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Fuchsias, doz. «30-60 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen ... 2 0= 4 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Draczena terminalis, Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Euonymus, in var., Pelargoniums, doz... 6 0-12 0 
per dozen ... ... 6 0-18 0} — scarlet, dozen ... 2 0-60 
Eyergreens, in var., Scented Verbenas, 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-24 0 per dozen ... -40-60 
Ferns, in.var., doz. 4 0-18 0 | Solanums, dozen - 9 0-15 0 
Verbenas, perdoz. ... 4 0-6 0 
Curt FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Asters, 12 bunches... 1 6- 4 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0- 1 6 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 1 0- 2 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pansies, 12 bun. .10-20 
Carnations, 12 blms. 1 0- 2 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 0 6- 1 U 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3- 0 6 
Chrysanthemums, Pinks, 12 bun.... ... 30-60 
12 blooms... ... 0 6- 3 0| Poppies, 12 bun. ... 40-60 
— dozen bunches... 1 0- 3 0 | Primulas, double, 12 
Dahlia, doz. bunches 3 U- 6 0 sprays ... .. 09-10 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 1 6- 3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | Sunflower, doz. bun. 3 0- 9 0 
Forget-me-nots, 12 Roses, Tea, per doz. 0 6-16 
bunches ... ... 20-40] — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias, 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0 | — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus,doz.sprays 06-16] — ,, 12 bunches 2 0-6 0 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 | — Safrano, dozen... 0 6- 0 9 
Lavender, 12 bun, ... 3 0- 4 6 | Stephanotis, 12 spr.3 0 40 
Lilium longifiorum, Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
12 blooms ... ... 8 0 5 0 | SweetSultan,12bun. 2 0- 4 0 
—lancifolium,12bl. 1 0- 3 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U 4- 0 9 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... | Mustard and Cress, 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4-... punnet ... O04... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- ... 
Carrots, per bunch,.. 0 6-... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4-... 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 3-... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 20 »» kidney, percwt. 4 0- 5 0 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 6- 0 9| Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Endive, per dozen ... 2 0- Spinach, per bushel... 3 0- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4- Tomatos, perlb. ...0 9-10 
Herbs, per bunch .., 0 4-... | Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch .,. 0 4-... new ofa ws 0 5- 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6-... | Vegt. Marrows, each 0 14 .,. 


Mushrooms, punnet 1 6- 26 


Poratos.—English Myatt’s, 80s. to 90s.; Beauty of Hebron, 
60s. to 80s.; and Regents, 100s. per ton. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. S. 
Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Peaches, dozen 2 
Cobs, 100 Ib.... ...65 0-70 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 2 
Grapes, per lb. .-. 0 6- 2 0} Plums, half-sieve 2 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0 2 
Melons, each «- 10-30 


— St. Michael. each 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Sept. 26.—Messrs.. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that the chief feature of the last few days’ trade has 
been a strong speculative demand for Alsike and 
White Clover-seed, under which a substantial 
advance has been established. Red Clover seed 
keeps firm. it now looks as if the English crop 
would be a complete failure. Extreme figures are 
obtained for Trefoil. Italian and perennial Rye- 
grasses unchanged. Winter Tares are steadier: 
supply about meets the demand. Trifolium realises 
former rates. Canary seed tends upwards. There is 
no alternation in Hemp seed. Blue Peas are in good 
request at improving rates. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended September 22:—Wheat, 34s. 1ld.; Barley, 
32s. 5d.; Oats, 17s. 2d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887:— Wheat, 29s. 9d.; Barley, 28s. ; 
Oats, 14s. 11d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprratrietps: Sept. 26.—Trade continues some- 
what dull for very fair supplies of fruit and vege- 
tables generally, at following quotations :—Apples, 
3s. to 5s. 6d. per bushel; do., Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 
half-bushel ; Damsons, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per half 
sieve; English Green Gages, 7s. to 8s. per bushel ; 
Pears, 3s. to 5s. do.; English Plums, 2s. to 3s. 6d. 
per half-sieve ; English Tomatos, 5s. to 8s. per peck ; 
foreign do., 3s. to 4s. 6d. per, box of 18 lb.; foreign 
Plums, 1s. 3d. to 2s. 3d. per basket; Vegetable 
Marrows, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per tally ; Cabbages, 1s. to 
2s. do. ; Cauliflowers, 9d. to 1s. 3d. per dozen; French 
Beans,‘ 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per bushel ; Scarlet Runners, 
9d. to 1s. 3d. do.; foreign Onions (Belgian), 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per bag of 110 lb.; Dutch Onions, 3s. to 
3s. 3d. per bag; Turnips, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per dozen 
bunches; Carrots, ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. do.; Beetroots, 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d..do.; Mint, Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. do.; 
Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do. ; pickling Onions, 3s. 62. to 
4s. per bag; common do., 4d. to 6d. per dozen bunches; 
Endive, 1s. 6d. per dozen; Cos Lettuce, 5d. to 8d. 
per score; Carrots, 24s. to 36s. per ton. 


Srratrorp: Sept. 25. Both trade and supply 
have been good during the past week. Prices :— 
Cabbages, 2s. to 3s. per tally; Cauliflowers, 2s. 
do.; Turnips, 2s. per dozen bunches; do., 30s. 
to 35s. per ton; Carrots, household, 30s. to 40s. 
do.; Mangels, 16s. to 20s. do. ; Swedes, 18s. to 20s. 
do. ; Pears, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per bushel; Apples, 3s. 6d. 
to 5s.do.; do., 6s. to 6s. 6d. per case; Plums, 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. per half-bushel; Carrots, 2s. per dozen 
bunches; Celery, 10d. to 1s. per roll; Beetroot, 3s 
per dozen. 


POTATOS. 


BoroueH AND Spiratrienps: Sept. 25.—With only 
moderate supplies prices are firm for best samples, 
but all other grades show no improvement :—Re- 
gents, 50s. to 90s.; Hebrons, 50s. to 90s.; Harly 
Roses, 50s. to 80s; Magnum Bonums, 50s. to 90s. ; 
Myatts, 45s. to 60s. per ton. 


SPITALFIELDS ; Sept. 26.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 60s. to '70s,; English Regents, 69s. to 75s. ; 
do. kidneys, 65s. to 75s. ; Harly Rose, 50s. to 60s. ; 
Imperators, 60s. to 65s.; and Magnums, 50s. to 60s. 
per ton. 


Srratrorp: Sept. 25:—Quotations :—Magnums, 
50s. to 60s.; Beauty of Hebron, 40s. to 70s.; Harly 
Rose, 50s. to 60s. ; Imperators, 55s. to 70s. per ton. 


Imports.—The imports into London last week 
consisted of 8 bags from Hamburgh. 


2 HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
‘prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, 90s. to 
140s. ; seconds, 100s. to 126s.; inferior, 40s. to 80s. ; 
hay, prime, 90s, to 132s.; seconds, 90s. to 115s. ; 
inferior, 40s. to 60s.; and straw, 30s. to 48s. per 
load, 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 
Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


ue aL of POTASSIUM (Harris).—A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— : 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO. (Limited), 9,Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


Ea Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST (1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD m0 (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only cot «.» Ls. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘*‘ PERFECT” a In BaGs. 


TRYEA WCDAt-18 


TILIZER (the Best Food for $a 
all kinds of Plants,'Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28lb. 56lb. 1 cwt. 


Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/—- 5/— 8/— 14/— 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/— 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 

Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 

sacks, ls. 3d.each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 

80 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 

28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 

in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CQO,., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &e., &e. 
di d Skin, but will 
PERFECTLY } iopvorm in Animals, and all diseases 
HARMLESS ) produced by parasites. 


Fin Tree OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s. 6d., & 4s. 6d; 
$ gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities, 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OlL as an INSECTICIDE, 
lts application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Important Notice. 


FIR TREE OLD so well-known as an Insecticide, is 
effectual for washing household Cotton, Linen, and 
Woollen Fabrics, and its disinfecting, bleaching, and 
cleansing qualities when added to water for washing pur- 
poses, will, after the first trial, recommend itself. _ 

No Dry Soap or any such preparations must be used. 
with Fir Tree Oil. : 

Half a wineglass-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
water for steeping, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
size boiler for boiling, with half the’ usual quantity of 
household soap, will do the work splendidly, and with 
half the trouble. : 

For washing Dogs, Pigs, and other animals, half a 
wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and used with ordi- 
nary soap, will do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving the skin healthy, and making 
the coat silky and very beautiful. One trial will be 
conclusive. » igh 

P.S.—Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
latter, and become soluble in water. 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hooper & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowxer & Co. 
GC. IE. Osman & Co. ; and, from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rotker & Sons. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BAOBELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


(Telegraphic Address—* Hot-wATER, LONDON.” 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘No. s0g0, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


Yaw. a4 
UA NAPUS 


RSS 


aN 


MESSENGER & CO.”S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 

Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range ot Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames ; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
ison a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experiénce. Price 2s, post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


THE GOTTAGER'S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 8d., Post- free Bidy;, 
Twenty-five Copies, 5s; fifty, 10s. 3 and one “hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twontiy-five delivere e ae Jin_ London only. 


. ..... Not less than one hundred Carnads it Britain. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON | 


o 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


“Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2S8ibs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
aE 3/4, 4 lbs. 6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, Slbs. 13/- 10 Ibs. 16/- 


“IM PROVED 


FUMIGATING PAW 


Is vastly superior to any o other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS, 


& Circulars giving all particulars a copies of testi 
monials, post free on ede 


DICKSONS 


Royal Nursery oy Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List’ and Testimonials. Depé6t for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LU Wier. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 
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ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(GUSSUES TG keeps Boots dry and soft on 


wet ground. SBoxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick 
setting. Will last all night without atten- 
tion. Will burn house cinders, therefore 
costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 
can fixit. A domestic servant can stoke it. 


Complete Apparatus from £4 12s. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED, 


Enormous num- 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

Only Slow Com- 
bustion Appara- 
tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 
Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. 
Full particulars |! 
and Prices of 
every sized Ap- 
paratus, and 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- = Uf 
tion. 73 AITO) 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 
CHELMSFORD. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-0z. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


_of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &c. 


Hot- water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


—— 


> 2] 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage’paid toa ny station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, oe Dp oD 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, + n Bs 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, x 610 0 


The glass is nailed ‘and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


~ GREENHOUSES. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 

obtain an Estimate (free) from us. 

Plans, Illustrated CATALOGUE, &c., post-free, on application. 
PEARCE anp HEATLEY, The North London Horticul- 

tural Works, Holloway Road, London, N. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Mareen Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 

Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Morit. 


North of England Horticuléural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


STOCK 


Inches. 


14x12 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


84, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


Ss 


SPHINC TER (Gane 


GARDEN HOSE 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Itslasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents, 


For Price Lists and particulars of 


The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.Cc.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12X10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 21 0z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20X16, 24x18, &c, 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. ee gal.—Full Price T.ist on applica-— 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


. 
. 
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Pew AS GREEN & SON. Limite 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories Chure’ 
SADDLE BOILERS, Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, ‘most effective, aaa Naahe ee ok 
The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention, 


These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 


i =) 


! 


— LongituniInaL SeEcvion — 


RONT ELEVA: SECTIONAL PLAN 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and Y-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is Soe ee this class of boiler. 
MB1_ 8 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. 0 in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 aa .0) » by2 se) » by2 0 ” Calculated to 1280 ” 21 0 0 
MBS 5 O » by2 38 » by2 6 eapasheee ein ‘cining) 4 2200 + GS omnOMsO 
MB4 6 6 sf byt: | O “lsEns Te a asfollows:—  ] 4000 5) 6080 0 
MB5 8 6 » by4 O Srathy:3, 79 - 7000 ee” OO 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. 


Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 14 in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Lam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 

Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 

I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


__THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


er W. RICHARDS, 


41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


hots  TSS8, 
Please send me “THE GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for sd Months, 


» for which I enclose P.O.0. ° 


Ge Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “3 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s, 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No.49, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. | 5... 6.5:.0 | 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” pel aes boas oe 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 


Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 O| 15 Lines ,. £0 8 6 
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AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 
This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirtTus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 

All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 

THE Unitep Kinapom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
73. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 

Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisuine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Boe basse io 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Ci Oh 2S «O72 Re 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Completion of a great National Work, 
(vee PINETUM BRITANNICUM: 


A Descriptive Account of Hardy Coniferous Trees Cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. Dedicated, by command, to the 
illustrious memory of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Illustrated 
with Maps, Photographs, Facsimiles of the Original Water- 
colour Drawings, made expressly for the work, and 643 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Edited, with the assistance of Robert Brown, 
Dr. Lindley, Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, Messrs. Peter Lawson 
& Son, by EDWARD RAVENSCROFT. Three vols., royal folio, 
with fifty-three large Coloured Plates and 643 Woodcuts 
(subscription price £27 6s. unbound), now offered at a reduced 
price, plain plates, hf. bd., £10 10s; or, coloured plates, hf. bd., 
olive morocco, £21. 

At length we are enabled to congratulate Conifer lovers, 
subscribers, authors, and publisher, upon the completion of the 
Pinetum Britannicum. The work is one of great magnitude 
and beauty, and one that has involved labour and pecuniary 
outlay, it is to be feared, beyond hope of recompense. In the 
preface Mr. Ravenscroft, the enterprising and chivalrous pub- 
lisher and part author, tells the story of the book—how it grew 
out of a small catalogue raisonné prepared for Messrs. Peter 
Lawson & Son. As a considerable amount of materials had 
accumulated, the larger work, with its large-sized coloured 
plates, was undertaken. Messrs. Lawson Jent substantial aid 

yy taking 100 copies ; the Emperor Napoleon distributed thirty 
copies among the Schools of Agriculture and Forestry in 
France, and royal patronage was not wanting in our own 
country. Such aids, however, were not sufficient to secure the 
uninterrupted progress of the work. The firm of Peter Lawson 
& Son met with misfortune, the French Empire underwent 
still greater disaster, and, asa consequence, the publication of 
the work was necessarily for a time suspended. In order, 
however, to keep faith with the remaining subscribers, Mr. 
Ravenscroft lately resumed the publication, and has now, as 
we have seen, brought it to a close, thus fulfilling all his 
obligations to his subscribers, if not fulfilling the whole of the 
ambitious programme with which he set out. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, W. 

*,* Monthly Catalogues of valuable Books on Botany, Orni- 
thology, Entomology and other classes gratis on application, 


FH CRTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


To Horticulturists.—Great economy in Fuel, and other 
advantages secured by the use of our 


UGE SBI OSS ANTHRACITE.—For infor- 

mation as to the mode of using this coal, and prices 
delivered to any railway station, apply to the TRIMSARAN 
CO. (Limited), 62, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


To Nurserymen, seed Merchants, and Florists. 
A BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raflia Fibre. Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


Autumn Requirements for the 
Trade. 


OUR SHOW ROOMS 


are now fully furnished with every novelty in 


DRIED FLOWERS, GRASSES, 


AND 


GENERAL SUNDRIES 
Required for the Autumn and Winter Season. 
Early inspection especially solicited. 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. 


(iumited), 
16, FINSBURY STREET, E.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


SEND FOR A 


IP i8 I OI Jah De 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. C. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


21, 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
SEE iS This is the simplest, 
= cheapest, and most 

powerful apparatus 
| made. It requires no 


| brick setting, nostoke- 
hole, and no hot-water 
= —— fitter for fixing. The 
i Boiler stands in the 
| uh il Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
il \ so that the whole of the heatfrom the Boiler 
il | itself is utilised. It burns oyer twelve 
SAN! Ws hours without attention, at anominal cost. 
Price, a3 engraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 
Cost of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


ip Dn) ED SS CAI ie Petr eS SS CS [Sa £s. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15x 9... 510 8/25x 12... 616 8 
12x 8... 5 1 0/20x10... 6 0 0/40 x 16...1212 4 


Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 
Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HoT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


so, Rnewiniem +) ONDON BRIDGE. 


Street, 


HORTIGULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


ROCKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM snp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


Bo ee 
pezent TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 
for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, 8,W. Trade supplied. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—_THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear ‘or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


W ANTED, a good single man, not under 3d 

years of age, as SINGLE-HANDED GARDENER, to 
live and sleep in the House. Wages 15s. per week and all 
found. — PROPRIETOR, Beckton Hotel, Beckton, North 
Woolwich, E. 


ANTED, Two practical WORKING FORE- 
MEN—one for Market Garden (Vegetables, &c.) Pro- 

duce; the other for the Cultivation of Orchard Fruit Trees, &c, 
Must invest not less than £100 each.—Address FRUIT FARM, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


\ X 7 ANTED, a GROUND FOREMAN. Steady, 
industrious man. Able to Graft and Layer.—GEORGE 
AND WILLIAM YATES, Manchester. 


Cutdoor Nursery Foreman and Salesman. 
ANTED, a young MAN, as above, for a 
branch Nursery.—Apply, in own handwriting, stating 
wages expected, to B. MALLER AnD SONS, Burnt Ash Lane 
Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


ANTED, a NURSERY PROPAGATOR— 


a rising young man, who has been in a Country 
Nursery, and can grow and propagate two things—Clematis 
and Rhododendrons. He must start at a moderate wage, and 
he will be under close supervision until he proves his capa- 
bility and reliability CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


ANTED, a young MAN, for Houses—one 
who understands Growing Palms, &c.—Apply by letter 
only, THOMSON’S, Spark Hill Nurseries, Birmingham. 


ANTED, Two Youths as APPRENTICES 

(about 16), where Fruit and Tomatos are extensively 

Grown under Glass. Bothy and vegetables found. State 
wages.—F. KENT, Market Gardener, Lambley, Nottingham. 


WANTED, a CLERK, accustomed to the 

Nursery Trade and able to Correspond. Must be a 
goodWriterand quickat Figures.—State age and wages required 
to H. G. M., Protheroe & Morris, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Jonny Ropertson, late Foreman at Dysart 
Gardens, Fife, has been appointed Head Gar- 
dener to the Harl of Rosstyn, Lady Anne’s 
House, Stamford. 


WANT PLACES. - 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 
e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities will be made.—Holloway, N. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
E in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 

Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ICHARD SMITH awnvd CO 
UW beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 


will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JouN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


( : ARDENER (HxAp), where several are kept ; 

married, no family.—A Lapy wishes to recommend her 
late Gardener, who has been with her twelve years. Trust- 
worthy and competent in all branches.—J. MOORE, Bray, 
Maidenhead. 


( LAOS (HEAD), where three or more 

are kept.—R. Cox wishes to recommend G. Howes as 
above, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring the service of a 
good practical man, who understands all branches of the pro- 
fession.—G. HOWES, Hams Hall, Birmingham. 


ARDENER (Huan); age 40, married, no 
family.—JAmES WATSON, Esq., late of Langley House, 
wishes to recommend his late Head Gardener, who has been 
with him six years, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical man. First-class testimonials.—Apply, 
stating full particulars, to R. H. TAYLOR, 21, High Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


G ARDENER (H«4p).—Age 31, widower, no 
J children; is open to engagement with Lady or Gentle- 
man, requiring the services of an experienced, energetic, 
trustworthy man. Eighteen years experience. Excellent 
references and testimonials.—T., Royal Hotel, Southport, 


. 
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( } ARDENER (Heap); age 26.—Mr. J. 

UpALE, Elford Hall Gardens, Tamworth, can strongly 
recommend his Foreman, George Cast, to anyone requiring the 
services of a thoroughly honest, steady, and industrious 
Gardener. 


( 1 ARDENER (Heap). — Middle - aged, 

widower; excellent all-round experience in all branches 
of gardening. Good testimonials from the last and previous 
employers. Moderate wages only required; neighbourhood of 
pandon preferred.—JAS. BURDEN, 28, High Street, Kensing- 
ton, W. 


Sears (Heap); age 31.—Mr. VinvEn, 


Harlaxton Manor, Grantham, would be pleased to 
recommend Arthur Pope, who has been for the past four years 
General Foreman here, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly experienced man.—F ull particulars on application 
to the above address. 


oe ENER (Heap).—Married, one child; 


thorough knowledge of Gardening, including Orchids, 
having practised in some of the leading Private and Trade 
Collections; Early and Late Forcing of Fruit, Stove and Green- 
house Plants, Flower and Kitchen Garden. Good references. 
—ORCHID, 101, Crook’s Road, Sheffield. 


ARDENER (Heap).—Age 35, married; 
twenty years’ practical experience in good establish- 
ments in Early and Late Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and 
Vegetables, the Cultivation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orchids, &e., also Kitchen Gardens and Pleasure Grounds.— 
J. FINLAYSON, The Gardens, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, 


NARDENER (Heap); age 32.—W. T. 

ScarrtH, Esq., Raby Castle, Darlington, Durham, will be 

glad to recommend James Tullett to any Lady or Gentleman 

requiring a thoroughly practical good Gardener. First-class 

Fruit, Vegetable and Plant Grower. Sixteen years’ good 

experience. Seven years General Foreman at Raby.—JAMES 
TULLETT, Raby Gardens, Darlington, Durham. 


ARDENER (Hrap Worgina).—Age 39, 

married, one daughter (age 12); twenty-four years’ 

thorough experience. Good all round. Good c.aracter and 
testimonials.—C. C., Hillfarrance, Taunton. 


( oe ‘(Heap Worxr1na).—Age 34, 

married; thoroughly understands all branches. Excel- 
lent character and testimonials.—B., 16, Alexander Square, 
London, S.W. 


( \ARDENER (Heap Worxrna).—Married, 
three children; well up in Gardening in all its branches. 

Abstainer. Good 

Market, Norfolk. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 40, 
married, two children; thoroughly practical in all 
branches. Also Land and Stock, if required. Four years’ 
excellent character.—W. TURNER, 6, Formosa Street, War- 
rington Crescent, Maida Vale, W. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrne), where one 


or two others are kept.—Age 46, married; understands 
Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and Kitchen Garden. Can have 
twenty years’ good character from present employer.—GAR- 
DENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


ARDENER (Heap Workinea).—Age 36, 
married; thorough good practical Gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants and Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
dening. Abstainer—GARDENER, Spalding Road, Sutterton, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtne).—Age 35, 
married, one child; over twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience in the Cultivation of Grapes, Pines, Peaches, Melons, 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Early and 
Late Forcing, Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Successful 
Exhibitor of Fruitand Chrysanthemums. Highest references. 
—C. BLICK, Norbury Nurseries, Streatham, Surrey, S.W. 


( ee (HEAD, or SINGLE-HANDED).— 

Age 32, married; abstainer. Fifteen years’ practical 
experience in all branches. Three years excellent character 
from last employer.—J. DOBSON, Upton, Birkenhead. 


ARDENER (HzAp, or SINGLE-HANDED) ; 
age 40, married.—A Lapy wishes to recommend her 
Gardener after eight and a half years’service. Thoroughly 
understands all branches.—H. C., 12, Elderton Road, Lower 
Sydenham, S.E. 


ARDENER (Heap, or SINGLE-HANDED),— 
Age 32, single; fifteen years’ experience in Grapes, 
Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
and Flower and Kitchen Gardening. First-class references.— 
W. WHEELER, 3, The Nursery, George Lane, Lewisham,S.E. 


ARDENER.—Age 30, married; well up in 

Early and Late Forcing, &c.; successful Grape Grower. 

Small place not objected to. Wages moderate.—2, Grove 
Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 


ARDENER, under a Foreman; age 19.— 


R. GILBERT will be happy to recommend a thorough 
good young man as above. At Burghley three years.—R. 
ILBERT, Burghley, Stamford. 


( } ARDENER, where one or more are kept.— 

F. W. WaLrers, Nurseryman, 17, Derwent Street, 
Market Place, Derby, has great pleasure in recommending G, 
Nundy, late Foreman at Duffield Hall, to any Lady .r Gentle- 
man requiring a good gardener as above. Good references can 
be given. 


ES having practical knowledge of 
. Landscape, Nursery, Fruit and Floriculture, desires 
an engagement.—M, C, McEVOY, Broxwood, Pembridge, 
Herefordshire, 7 


references.—F. BARRETT, Downham 


t 
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( - ARDENER (Worx1ne).—Age 34, married, 

no family; well up in all branches and Laying Out. 
Good references.—G. L., 18, Lombard Dwellings, York Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 


Gas (SINGLE-HANDED, or other- 
wise).—Understands Vines, Cucumbers, Flower} and 
Kitchen Garden, Three years’ good character from present 
situation.—A. S., 2, Norman Road, Dartford, Kent. 


ARDENER (Sxconp where four or five are 
kept, or good SINGLE-HANDED).—Eight years’ experi- 
Total abstainer.—E, B., 61, Lesbourne Road, Reigate. 


GE (Seconp).—Age 25, single; 
eleven years’ practical experience in all branches, 
Excellent references.—J. H. Y., Sandown Villa, Mill Street, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


( : ARDENER (Sxrconp), or otherwise—Age 

24; good experience, both In and Outdoor. Seven years 
as Journeyman in good establishments; one year in present 
situation, and six previous. Can be well recommended by 
present and previous employers.—J. HOBSON, The Gardens, 
Holmbnury, Dorking, Surrey. 


(Ge (UnvrER).—Age 20; two years’ 


good character,—A. B., Staines Road, Sunbury Common. 


ARDENER (UnpErR), Inside and Out.— 
Age 22; good character from last place.—A. B., Park 
Cottage, Park Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


( : ARDENER (UnpdER).—Young; not afraid 
of work. Four years’ experience at a Nursery. Good 
character.—Mr. GROVE, Wyndley Nursery, Sutton. 


ARDENER (UnprEr).—Age 21; seven years’ 

experience Inside and Out. Five years at last place. 

Good character. Total abstainer.—F. J., 96, Barton Terrace, 
Preston, Lancashire. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a Market 

Nursery.—Age 24; well-up in Cut Stuff, Cucumbers, 

and Tomatos.— G. SMITH, Rose Cottage, Linkfield Road, 
Isleworth. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 

years’ experience in good establishments. Good character 
from previous employers.—G. LILLEY, Mr. Bates, Boot 
Maker, Yaxley, near Peterborough. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a large estab- 

lishment.—Age 25; good experience. Good character. 

Bothy preferred.—T. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OURNEYMAN,, in the Houses, or Inside and 
Out.—Age 18; five years’ experience. Good character.— 
G. MARLOW, Manor House Gardens, Richmond. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses,—Age 19; 


five years’ experience. Good character.—W. ELLIOTT, 
Guy's Cliffe Gardens, Warwick. 


aoe EYMAN, in the Houses.—Eight years’ 


experience. Good reference from previous employers.— 
J. MILES, Woodside, Hatfield, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, in good Private Garden.— 

Young; six years’ experience, three in present situation. 

Sue ABBOTT, The Gardens, Rudding Park, Knaresborough, 
orks, 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 21, 


abstainer.—G. Hriron, Gardener to Colonel Ainsworthy, 
J.P., Smithill’s Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, can strongly recom- 
mend a young man for situation as above. Six years’ expe- 
rience. First-rate character. 


OURNEYMAN (Ssconp), or IMPROVER 

in Houses, or Inside and Out.—Age 21; six yeers’ expe- 

rience. Excellent character from present employer.—ARTHUR 
READ, Old Catton, Norwich, Norfolk. 


MPROVER, in the Garden and Greenhouses. 

—Age 22; highly recommended. Suburbs preferred. Four 
years in last situation—H. MISELBROOK, The Cedars, 
Herne Hill, S.E, 


[MEROVER, in the Houses.—Age 18; three 
years in present situation. Can be well recommended by 
present employer.—E, M., The Gardens, South Belmont, 
Doncaster. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, by a young 

man (age 20), a situation in a Nursery. Used to General 

Plant Growing.—W. D., Holly Cottage, Cowleaze Road, 
Kingsten, Surrey. 


O GARDENERS.—A Youth (age 16) seeks 


a situation in a Gentleman’s Garden; active, able, and 
well educated. Eighteen months’ good training under Glass, 
Bothy preferred, Good references with Premium given.— 
W. B., The Cemetery, Rothesay Road, Luton, Beds. 


O GARDENERS, &c. — Situation wanted 


by respectable Youth (age 17) in Gentleman’s Garden. 
Four years’ experience in Market Nurseries. Bothy near 
London preferred.—A. A., 44, Stamford Terrace, Stamford 
Hill, N. 


To Gardeners. 
OREMAN.—Joun Bisuop, Gardener, Sutton 
Place, Guildford, would be pleased to recommend his 
present Foreman. He has been seven years here, and I shall 
be glad to hear of a place as above for him.—Address as above. 


FOREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 


Nine years’ experience in Plant and Fruit Houses, Con- 
servatory, and General Work. Good testimonials. — F, 
BLACKALL, 35, Seaton Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 


the Houses, in a Gentleman’s establishment.—T wo years 
in last situation. Well up in Orchids. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence. Good character.—W. J. BUNKER, 5, Hill Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN.— 

J. C. MacPHERSON, Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl 

of Londesborough, Northerwood, Lyndhurst, Hants, would be 

pleased to recommend H. Butcher as above. Good Floral 
Decorator. Twelve years’ experience in all branches. 


OREMAN in Small, or FIRST JOURNEY- 


MAN in Large Place; age 24.—J. McDONALD, late Gar- 
dener at Leighton Hall, Salop, can confidently recommend a 
young man as above.—E. P., 32, St. John’s Road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 


To Market Growers and Others, 

OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 

—Age 27; well experienced in turning out large quanti- 

ties and creditable stuff :—Bouvardias, Carnations, Pelargo- 

niums, Primulas, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Solanums, Roses, 

Ferns, Forced Flowers of all kinds, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 

Bedding Stuff, &c. Best references—LAMBERT, 47, Neville 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ENERAL PROPAGATOR, or FOREMAN 

and SALESMAN in some good Nursery.—Thoroughly 

well up in Conifers, Clematis, Rhododendrons, Tea Roses, 

Vines, Bouvardias, Cyclamen, Cytissus, Carnations, Poinsettias, 

Ferns, and general Hard and Soft-wooded Plants. First-class 

at Bouquets, Wreaths, &c.—FOREMAN, 41, WellingtonStreet, 
Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 30; 

eighteen years’ experience of Stove and Greenhouse, 

Soft and Hard-wooded Plants, and Forcing. Good references. 
—J. B., 4, Fairhazel Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


ROWER, in a good Nursery.—Age 25; 
thorough experience and good references. Please state 
wages.—G. ISTED, Westham, Hastings.” 


ROWER, for Market.—Age 26; well up in 
Tea Roses, Ferns, Cut Flowers, Tomatos, &c. Good 
references.—T. H., 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


| (First), in Houses.—Age 
Se 23; good characters.—G. FULFORD, Trafalgar, Salisbury, 
ilts. 


oe (First), in the Houses; age 
24.—Mr. TINDALE, Ravensworth Castle Gardens, Gates- 
omic beny will be pleased to recommend a young man as 
above, 


Sa (Heap). — Age 30, married; 
shortly disengaged. Excellent references, and good expe- 

rience. Provincial town preferred.—MEILLEUR, Gardeners’ 

Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Seed Trade. 
GHOPMAN (Hap), or WAREHOUSEMAN. 
—Fifteen years’ experience in leading English, Irish, and 
Scotch Houses, All branches.—ALPHA, Messrs, Nutting & 
Sons, Seed Merchants, London. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—A young man 

seeks re-engagement as above. Six years’ experience, 

good references.—W. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners and Salesmen. 
OREMAN, SALESMAN, or CLERK.—Age 


25; London experience. Highest references. Securities 
if required.—W. W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Covent Garden Market. 
ALESMAN, or ASSISTANT to Grower or 


Commission Agent.— Thoroughly conversant with the 
Trade in every detail, also Buyers both in Town and Country : 
or would accept London Agency for Provincial Firm. — C., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O SEEDSMEN and FLORISTS.—Adver- 


tiser (age 27) seeks reengagement. Twelve years: 
thorough practical experience in London and Provincia 
Houses. Unexceptional references.—T. Y. Z., 234, Liverpocl 
Road, Islington, N. 


O THE SEED TRADE.—Wanted, by a 


young man (age 24), a situation in either a Wholesale 
or Retail Seed Establishment. Seven years’ experience in 
General Nursery Stock.—C, H., The Royal Nursery, Slough. 


NOUNS LADY, slight knowledge of Florist’s 


Business, of good address, would give part time in an 
establishment where she could gain a thorough knowledge of 
the above. Indoors preferred. Good reference.—FLORA, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ABOURER, in a Nursery or Gentleman’s 
Garden.—Age 20; good character.—A. G. CARBERT, 
Bilbrough, York. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Health insured, soundness secured, ease, comfort, and 
longevity promoted. The benefits under disease from using 
these incomparable medicines are known to all who have given 
them a fair trial. They cannot be too hizhly commended for 
the favourable influence they exercise over the skin. In all 
eruptions, inflammations, ulcerations, the detergent qualities 
of his unguent render it so efficacious in first cleansing and 
purifying the diseased part, then inducing renewed and healthy 
action, as to ultimately leave the surface in the highest health. 
Holloway’s Ointment works the most wonderfully beneficial 
results in bad legs, chronic sores, &c., by improving and 
quickening the sluggish and imperfect circulation, removing 
all corrupt matter, and increasing the disposition to heal, 
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HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


0 ae ae BOTANICAL and HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. 

An EXHIBITION of APPLES, PEARS, &c., will be held in 
the Gardens on OCTOBER 24, and three following days. For 
Schedules, &c., apply to the undersigned. 

BRUCE FINDLAY. 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Manchester. 


ILTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM and FRUIT SHOW at Salisbury, 
NOVEMBER 15 and 16, 1688. Schedules on application to 
Mr. W. H. WILLIAMS, Hon. See. 
The Nurseries, Salisbury. 


OW to MAKE the MOST of the LAND by 

the Profitable Cultivation of Fruit, &c. The HORTI- 
CULTURALand TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Lim., Swanley, Kent. 
WinterSession comm=>nces Oct. 17.—Address, Mr. BUCKLAND. 


LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro— New PRICE 

e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all applicants, 

from ADOLPH y. ESSEN anp CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 
Hamburg. 


The Best Present for a Garaener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published. 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON. Royal Hortienl! ur'] Society, Chiswick 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, ncw reluced to 5s. per bushel 

of I14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on ¢ pplication. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE: 


beautifully Dlustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anv SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
BARES BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 


Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
seriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


N R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 

—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
eation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


CELOGYNE CRISTATA, with bloom-buds, 


well grown, at reduced prices. 
Trustees of the late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 

PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 

12 feet; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


Roses, Fru t Trees, &. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifers, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


RCHIDS.—Amateurs having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 
W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


HOICE FRUIT and FLOWERS. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
HOOPER Anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above ati best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Prices returned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


ANTED, EUCHARIS BLOOMS. Weekly 

Supply, all the year round.—State lowest price per 

dozen to SINCLAIR, Wreath and Bouquet Establishment, 
Blake Street, York. 


ANTED, the following GERANIUMS, 
carefully lifted from the borders:—Mrs. Pollock and 
other Golden Tricolors, Henry Jacoby, West Brighton Gem, 
Master Christine; and TROP22O0OLUM VESUVIUS; also 
ECHEVERIAS. Good value given. 
FLETCHER, SON anv CO., Florists, &c., Chesterfield. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, SHALLOTS. 
State quantity and lowest price for cash. 
BUTLER, McCULLOCH anp CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 


L, MAY anv CO.’S Newspaper Advertise- 

e ment Offices will, on and after this day, Thursday, 

September 27, be REMOVED from 159, Piccadilly, to their ex- 

tensive New Premises on the Ground Floor, 162, PICCADILLY 
(corner of St. James’s Street, W.) 


OMAN HYACINTHS. NARCISSUS 

LILIUM CANDIDUM, grown by Louis BREMOND, Fils, 

Ollioules. Last consignments expected in London ina few days. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, September 15, page 289. 


Grandest Violet. 
OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA,” 


best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 
cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen. 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 
Mr. J. CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices, Leading 
euraave PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth, 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


NDIAN AZALEAS.— Splendid well-grown 
Plants, well set, selected varieties, at £3 10s., £4, and 
£5 per 100. SPIR22A JAPONICA—exceptionally fine Belgian 
Spireas, for early forcing, 80s. to 120s. per 1000. 
A. VAN GEERT, Ghent, Belgium. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


The best Season to Plant 
HPht b OM, Beas is 
October. 


In consequence of having made favourable purchases, 
I am able to supply strong plants at 
£2 per 1000, and 5s. per 100. 
OTTO WAGNER, Dobeln, Germany. 


The Early Planting of Daffodils. 
ARTLAND of Cork is famous for “ well 
matured,” early flowering, well ripened Bulbs. Detailed 
and Descriptive LIST Post-free forwarded to any address, 
in conjunction with his General Bulb CATALOGUE. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Old Established General Seed 
Warehouse, 24, Patrick Street, Cork. His original ‘* LITTLE 
BOOK OF DAFFODILS,” illustrated by Gertrude Hartland, 
Post-free for 18 stamps. This is the most complete work of 
the sort yet published. The drawings are superb. 


PEACH TREES for SALE.—Extra size, rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 feet high, andas much through. The 
best sorts represented; 1000 feet of south walling being en- 
gaged for their growth. For particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


appUEe .—Finest quality, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
delivered free within 5 miles or on rail 
at 10s. per 100. 
Superior Top-spit TURFS for Potting, Vine Borders, &c., 
10s. per ton. 
J. J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s. 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
1t1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PdILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


Landscape Gardener. 
MUNRO, Northfields, Stamford, 
e Advises, Designs, and Estimates for all kinds of Orna- 
mental Ground Work, Forest and Covert Planting, &e. 
Thirty years’ practice. Many years Nursery Manager at Dick- 
son's, Chester; Lawson’s, Edinburgh ; and Osborn’s, London. 


H..-LASCELLES anp CQO, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHIZ£L ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement on page S77. 
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SALES BY AUCTION, 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Smal Lots, to suit all Buyers. 
R. J. OC. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday, October 11. 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 


iY R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 11, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, without the least reserve, a portion of the 
old and well-known COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, formed by 
Robert Warner, Esq., of Broomfield, Chelmsford, who is giving 
up their culture on account of ill-health. Amongst them will 
be found some fine specimens of— 


Vanda suavis marginata Cypripedium Sedeni 


x, 9», Kendrick’s long- », melanopthalmum 
spiked variety ,, chloroneurum 
», ‘tricolor Warneri y, meirax 


Bassett’s variety 
Dalkeith variety 
insignis 
variety 
Cypripedium Harrisianum 
5, Villosum Warneri 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Calanthes, Masdevallias, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No, 7763.) 
Ten cases of CATTLEYA MENDELII just received for SALE 
without reserve, 

iy R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 

in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
October 11 ; - 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 

and BUD will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 18, at half- 

past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gentlemen 

desirous of ENTERING PLANTS FOR ‘HIS SALE will 
send List not later than Thursday next, 


Dutch Bulbs. 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


NV ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Lea Bridge Road, E. 


ANNUAL UNRESERVED SALE of Winter-flowering 
HEATHS, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. John Fraser to SELL by AUCTION, 

on the Premises, the Lea Bridge Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, 

Leyton, E. (close to the Hoe Street Station, Great Eastern 

Railway), on MONDAY, October 8, at 12 o’Clock precisely, in 

consequence of the large quantity of lots, a large quantity of 
WINTER-FLOWERING and other PLANTS, including :— 


6000 Erica hymenalis 500 Maréchal Niel and other 


»,_ albo marginata 
Trichopilia lepida 
Dangstein | Coelogyne cristata Lemoniana 
Lelia elegans 

5, purpurata 


nO” 
7» 


9 


2000 ,. gracilis Roses 
4000 fine named Hollyhocks, | 2000 Clematis Jackmannii 
from seed and other sorts 


1000 Lapageria rosea superba 
3000 Cyclamen persicum (Fra- 
ser’s superb strain) 3000 Solanums 
1000 Clematis flammula 3000 Genista fragrans 


and considerable quantities of Epacris, Passion-flowers, Jas- 
mines, Honeysuckles, Green and Variegated Ivies, Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, Escallonia pyracanthus, Tree Carnations, Clematis 
indivisa lobata, Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, &c. 

The whole of the Stock is in the best condition, and ready 
for immediate Sale. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C.; and Leytonstone, E. 


3000 Bouvardias of the finest 
sorts 


Tuesday Next. 


SALE of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
from Sample. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
K SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, October 9, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, the following items of NURSERY 
STOCK, &c., from Sample :— 


200,000 strong Thorns, 2 to4 1,500 Black Naples Currants 
feet 1,500 Raby Castle Red Cur- 
11,000 Conifers, of sorts, 2 to rants 
4 feet 3,000 2-yr. untrained Apples 
8,000 Cupressus Lawsonii, 200 Silver Queen Ivies 
1} to 23 feet 400 Clematis in 60 pots 
10,000 Thuia Lobbii, 8 inches Tea Roses in 48-pots ~ 
to 2 feet 10,000 Forest Trees 
1,500 Rhododendrons 10,000 Spiraze japonica (im- 
40,000 Native Scotch Fir ported clumps) 


500 Sweet Bays 1,000 Azalea indica, from 
8,000 Herbaceous plants, in Belgium 
- variety 
Samples will be on yiewonthe morning, Catalogues of the 


Auctioneers, 67 and «8, Cheapside, London, E,C, 


Peterborough. 
Under a Deed of Assignment.—Unrserved CLEARANCE SALE 
by order of the Trustee of the Estate of Mr. John House, 
the Freehold Nursery having been disposed of. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRISare in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Branch Nursery, Peterborough, a short distance from either of 
the Peterborough Railway Stations, on TUESDAY, October 9, at 
120’Clock precisely , withoutreserve, the whole of the well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, consisting of a great variety of Conifers 
and Evergreen Shrubs, 2000 Spruce Firs, 1000 Cupressus Law- 
soni, 1000 Aucubas, 500 Box, 3000 Fruit Trees, including a fine 
batch of Maiden Apples, 3000 Gooseberries and Currants, 2000 
Limes and other Standard Trees, &c. 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be obtained at the Seed Shop, Church Street, Peterborough ; of 
J. ADNITT, Esq., the Trustee, Oriel House, New Road, Peter- 
borough ; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 


Birmingham. 
VERTEGANS’ NURSERIES. 
IMPORTANT SALE of one of the most valuable NURSERY, 
SEED, and FLORIST’S BUSINESSES in the Provinces. 
Established upwards of 30 years. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, of 


London, in conjunction with Mr. W. C. B. Cave, of 
Birmingham, are favoured with instructions from the sole pro- 
prietor, Mr. R. H. Vertegans (who is retiring from the busi- 
ness), toSELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Nurseries, 
Harborne Road, Edgbaston, on TUESDAY, the 9th day of 
October next, at 2 o’Clock punctually, the various NUR- 
SERIES, DWELLINGS, &c., in lots, as under, and including the 
Leases, Stock, Goodwill, and Possession, as going concerns :— 

Lot 1.—The ROYAL NURSERIES, RESIDENCE, and COT- 
TAGE (Hans Niemand & Co.), Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 

Lot 2.—The METCHLEY PARK NURSERY and COTTAGE, 
Edgbaston. 

Lot 3.—The SHELLEY NURSERIES and TWO COTTAGES, 
Great Malvern. 

Lot 4.—The RICHMOND HILL NURSERY, Edgbaston. 

Lot 5.—The CHAD VALLEY NURSERIES and RESIDENCE, 
Edgbaston, and the BIRMINGHAM MARKET HALL 
BUSINESS. f ¥ 

Plans and particulars may be had at the several Nurseries ; 
also from Messrs. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Auctioneers, 
67 and68, Cheapside, London, E.C.; and from Mr. W. C. B. 
CAVE, of Birmingham. 


The Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, Surrey. 
One mile from Milford Railway Station, and a mile and a half 
from the new Godalming Railway Station. 

FOUR DAYS’ UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
NURSERY STOCK in excellent condition for remoyal, by 
order of Mr. Maurice Young. 

Important to Neblemen, Gentlemen, Nurserymen, and others 

e extensively engaged in planting. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are in- 

JM structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 

Milford Nurseries, Milford, Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, October 

10, and three following days, at 12 o’Clock punctually each day, 

several Acres of unusually well-grown NURSERY STOCK, 

which has been carefully prepared for removal, including a 

splendid assortment of Specimen Conifers and Evergreens, 

6 to 12 feet; fine examples of Young’s Golden Juniper, 

3000 Border Shrubs, 3 to 6 feet; 1500 Aucubas, 2 to 3 feet; 3000 

Conifers, 1 to 4 feet; 6000 Laurels of sorts, 2 to 3 feet; 5000 

Evergreen Privet, 3 to 4 feet; 5000 Ornamental and Forest 

Trees, 6 to 12 feet ; 8000 choicest named Hybrid and Ponticum 

Rhododendrons, 1000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, 357,000 Trans- 

planted and Seedling Forest Trees, including 60,000 strong 

Quick, Flowering Shrubs, Climbing Plants, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 

be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 638, 

Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


N.B.—Goods can be loaded at Milford Station, and con- 
veyed to any part of Great Britain without change of trucks. 


Lee, S.E. 


Ten minutes’ walk from Lee, Lewisham, and Blackheath 
Stations. UNRESERVED SALE, by Order of the Execu- 
cutors of the late Mr. W. North, in consequence of the 
expiration of the Lease. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
the Manor Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E., on WEDNESDAY, 
October 10, at 12 o’Clock precisely, without reserve, the well 
grown NURSERY STOCK, in capital condition for removal, 
comprising thousands of Evergreen Shrubs for potting; 2000 
strong oval-leaved Privet, 500 Golden Yews, 1000 English and 
other Yews, Dwarf Roses, 1500 Border Shrubs, 1000 Laurels, 
500 bushy Aucubas, 3 to 4 feet; 500 Jasminums in pots, 500 
Evergreens in pots, 5000 Gooseberries and Currants, 5000 Ivies, 
8 to 5 feet, and other Stock. 


May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Wednesday Next. 

2000 English-grown LILIUM AURATUM, splendid bulbs; also 
L. HARRISII. L. ALBUM, and L. RUBRUM, specially 
suitable to the Trade; Japanese IRIS, a large assortment 
of NARCISSUS, and various other BULBS, Dutch FLOWER 
ROOTS, 500 CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, of the best sorts 
from Belgium; GREENHOUSE PLANTS, in variety, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 


Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
October 10, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next. 
2000 LILIUM AURATUM, English-grown, splendid bulbs, 
lotted to suit the Trade. 
ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


will include the aboye in their SALE on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, October 10, 


Lower Norwood, 5.E. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SALE, a portion of the Land 
haying been Sold for Building Purposes. 


i ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. H. James, to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Castle Nursery, Lower Norwood, S.E., 
about two minutes’ walk from the station, on THURSDAY, 
October 11, at 12 0’Clock precisely, about 200 lots of beautifully 
grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, clean healthy plants, in- 
cluding Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, Lelias, Cattleyas; 
several splendid specimen Exhibition AZALEAS which have 
been exhibited with such great success by Mr. H. James; a 
quantity of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, 
FOLIAGE PLANTS, ROSES in Pots, CLIMBERS, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.; and Leytonstone. 


Lower Norwood, S.E. 
SPECIMEN EXHIBITION STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
* PLANTS, including several unusually fine examples of 
Azaleas and Ericas, which have been so successfully exhi- 
bited at the leading shows, and so well known throughout 
the country, having taken numerous First-class Prizes, 
By order of Mr, H. James. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 

sire to call attention tothe above VALUABLE PLANTS, 

which they will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, The 

Castle Nursery, Lower Norwood, S.E., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
October 11, at 12 o’Clock. ‘ 

May be viewed. Catalogues now ready and may be had on 

the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C. 


Friday Next. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs, F, Sander & Co., to SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, October 12, at half-past 12 o’Clock 
precisely, CATTLEYA ELDORADO, in splendid condition, 
with fresh green leaves, plump pseudobulbs; the leaves and 
bulbs are very varied, and we have no doubt that many grand 
varieties will be bloomed from this importation, as aurea, 

carnea, conspicua, superba, Wallisii, &c. 
Also a few CATTLEYA SUPERBA SPLENDENS. These 
two species grow together in the locality where these plants 
were collected, and from former importations we have flowered 


’ the magnificent natural hybrid, C. Brymeriana, which com- 


bines all the grandeur and beauty of its parents—C. Eldorado 
and C. superba splendens. 

CATTLEYA GASKELLIANA, just received per ss. Lorne, a 
magnificent importation, in very fine condition, abundantly 
furnished with healthy green leaves, and sound dormant eyes. 

A yery fine lot of ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM 
varieties. The plants were collected in a new district in 
Columbia; the varieties LOBBIANUM, LEUCOGLOSSUM. 
PULCHERRIMUM will be found among them. Fine lot of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM LUTEO-PURPUREUM SCEPTRUM, a 
few fine plants of the splendid CATTLEYA HOLFORDII, C. 
VIOLACEA, fine plants of ONCIDIUM AMPLIATUM MAJUS, 
0. HASTATUM ROEZLII, 0. SPHACELATUM MAJUS, splen- 
did lot of TRICHOPILIA SUAVIS, well grown plants of asuperb 
new CATASETUM in flower, the rare and beautiful SCHOM- 
BURGHKIA MARGINATA, and a quantity of other valuable 
ORCHIDS; together with a large assortment of ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS, and the Orchid Album complete. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Norbiton and Long Ditton, Surrey. 
SIX DAYS’ UNRESERVED CLEARANCE SALE of the 
whole of the well-grown NURSERY STOCK, by order 
of the Executors of the late Mr. T. Jackson. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the respective 
Premises, the Branch Nurseries known as the Kingston Hill 
Nursery, Kingston Hill, the Norbiton Park Nursery, Norbiton, 
and the Nursery, Long Ditton, Surrey, on MONDAY, 
October 15, and following days, the whole of the well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, extending over several acres, and in 
capital condition for removal, comprising thousands of Coniferse 
and Evergreen Shrubs in the borders, for effective planting ; 
also 3000 Standard Roses, 2000 Laurels, 2500 Privet, 3000 
Cupressus and Pinus, 3000 Green Hollies, 4000 Fruit Trees, 
growing Crops, loose Utensils, &c. 

May now be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the respec- 
tive Premises; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston; and of the Auc- 
tioneers,67 and 68, Cheapside, London, P.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

The Auctioneers desire to call attention to this important 
Sale, being particularly worthy the attention of gentlemen 
who are engaged in planting. The various Nurseries are to be 
let, and an opportunity is thus afforded to an incoming tenant 
of purchasing only what stock might be required at unre- 
served auction prices. 


Sunningdale. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Sunningdale Railway Station, 
Londo" and South-Western Railway. 

Extensive UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown NUR- 
SERY STOCK, a large portion of which is growing on 
Land recently Sold, necessitating an immediate Clearance, 
and affording a rare opportunity to Gentlemen as well as 
the Trade who are engaged in planting, The Sale will 
include a large quantity of Specimen Coniferse and 
other Shrubs, symmetrically grown, and adapted for 
immediate effective purposes. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. Charles Noble (who has placed in 
their hands the disposal of his long-established Business and 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 22, and five following days, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely each day, an extensive quantity of remarkably well 
grown NURSERY STOCK, extending over about 50 Acres, 
and embracing a great assortment of Eyergreens and Conifer, 
including 10,000 Thuia americana and Lobbii, some thousands 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana, Laurels of sorts, Green and Varie- 
gated Aucubas, Mahonia aquifolia, Retinosporas, Picea Nord- 
manniana, 2000 Ligustrum ovalifolium, 500 Ilex Shepherdii, 
and other Hollies, Ornamental and Forest Trees in variety, 
Andromedas, Hardy Azal:as, £000 Berberis of sorts, Hardy 
Climbers, and other Piants. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be had on 
the Premises; at the Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale Railway 
S‘ation; and of the Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, 
Uheapside, London, E.U., and Ley tonstoue, E. 
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Dorking. 


Five minutes’ walk from Dorking Station, L.B. & S.C.R., 
and Box Hill, S.E.R. 


MESES: PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Dorking 
Nursery, Dorking, Surrey,on FRIDAY, October 12, at 12 o’Clock 
punctually, by order of Messrs. Ivery & Son, a great variety 
of TREES and SHRUBS, in good condition for transplanting, 
ranging from 1} to 5 feet in height, and particularly suitable 
for effective planting; a choice lot of handsome SPECI- 
MEN PLANTS in the border, Flowering Trees, Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Flowering and Foliage Plants, specimen Camel- 
lias and Azaleas, Draczenas, Ferns, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Bath.—Expiration of Lease. 


SALE of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, and GLASS ERECTIONS, by order of Mr. E. 
Lilley, the land being required for other purposes. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Bathwick 
Nurseries, Bath, fifteen minutes’ walk from the Bath Railway 
Station, G. W. K.,on MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 15 
and 16, at twelve o’Clock precisely each day, without reserve, 
alarge assortment of well-grown NURSERY STOCK of the 
usual description :—2000 Aucuba japonica, 2 to 3 feet; 1200 
Shrubs in border, 1 to 7 feet; Dwarf Roses, 3000 Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants, 600 Standard, Pyramid, and Dwarf Fruit 
Trees; great variety of Greenhouse Plants; a few Orchids ; 
seven large Orange Trees, 7 to 10 feet, in boxes. Erections of 
three Greenhouses, one Pit, and Hot-water Piping, &c. 
May now be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytorstone. 


Isleworth. 
(5 minutes’ walk from the Isleworth Railway Station.) 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE of beautifully grown young CONI- 
FERS and GOLDEN EUONYMUS, for immediate potting, 
window-boxes, or for growing on; by order of Messrs, 
Charles Lee & Son. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Wood Lane 
Nursery, Isleworth, on PUESDAY, October 23, at 12 o’Clock 
precisely, 70000f the best Silver and Golden EUONYMUS, 
splendidly coloured ; 4000 CUPRESSUS LAWSONII ERECTA 
VIRIDIS, 1 to 3 feet; 1200 AZALEA MOLLIS and A. ALTA- 
CLARENSIS, 9 to 15 inches ; 500 CLEMATIS JACKMANNILI 
SUPERBA, in pots; 1200 THUIA LOBBII, 2 to 3} feet; 1000 
RETINOSPORAS, of sorts, 14 to 4 feet; thousands of various 
CONIFERS, for potting ; 500 AUCUBAS, 2 to 2} feet; 500 
Standard APPLES, of the best sorts; 500 Standard VICTORIA 
PLUMS; an assortment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
ERICAS, &c. 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises; at the Royal Vineyard Nursery, 
Hammersmith ; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone. * 


Friday, October 26. 


IMPORTANT SALE of SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS 
from his well-known Collections of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, by order of F. G. Tautz, Esq. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central 

Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, 

OCTOBER 26, and not Friday, October 19, as announced in 

previous Advertisements, SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS 

from this well-known collection, including a large number of 
valuable CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


Catalogues are in course of preparation, and further particu- 
lars will appear in future Advertisements. 


Sunbury, Middlesex.—Preliminary Notice. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, the 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s 
Nursery, Sunbury, comprising 17 Acres of very productive 
Land, Brick-built Residence, 21 Greenbouses, 2 miles of Hot- 
water Piping, numerous Pits, Stabling, and other Trade Build- 
ings. The Estate possesses extensive frontages to the public 
roads, and these frontages could be utilised for building pur- 
poses, without interfering in any way with the carrying on of 
the present Nursery and Florist’s Business. 

Particulars and Plans can be had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.—The Extensive STOCK of STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS and OUTDOOR NURSERY STOCK will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
October 29 and 30. 


Tansley Nurseries, near Matlock, Derbyshire. 
ESSRS. ELSE anp SON beg to announce 


that they are favoured by instructions from Mr, James 
Smith to SELL by AUCTION, at the above well-known 
Nurseries, without reserve, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, October 9, 10, and 11, 1888, several acres of 
highly valuable NURSERY STOCK, comprising hardy Scarlet 
and other Rhododendrons; also about 250,000 transplanted 
Seedlings from hybrids and named sorts, in sizes up to 3 feet ; 
upwards of 150,000 Willows, in sorts; common and ornamental 
Hollies; Irish, English, and Golden Yews; common, Ever- 
green, and oval-leaved Privets; Cupressus and Retinosporas, in 
choice variety; Laurels, Berberis, Tree Box, Aucubas, and a 
numerous variety of other Ornamental Shrubs, Forest 
Trees, &c. 

The Home Nursery, Tansley, is 2 miles distant from the 
Matlock Bridge Railway Station, Midland Railway. Con- 
yeyances attend all trains. 

Catalogues may be had ten days prior to the Sale on appli- 
cation to Mr. JAMES SMITH, at the Nurseries; or to the 
Aue tioneers, Matlock Bridge, 


Whittington Nurseries, near Lichfield, 
IMPORTANT SALE of NURSERY STOCK. 


ESSRS. WINTERTON anv SONS are in- 
structed by Mr. Edward Holmes to submit for UNRE- 
SERVED COMPETITION at the above well-known Nurseries, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, October 9, 10, 
and 11, at half-past 10 o’Clock each day, a large quantity of 
FRUIT TREES of the best sorts, in Standards, Pyramids, and 
Dwarfs; FOREST TREES, including Scotch, Austrian, Larch, 
and Sprnce Firs; a complete collection of EVERGREEN, 
DECIDUOUS, and ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, viz., 
Box, Laurels, Hollies, Aucubas, Lilacs, Spirseas, Syringas, &c. ; 
a grand collection of Conifer, in many varieties, suitable for 
pots and boxes; a quantity of named Rhododendrons, Ghent 
mollis Azaleas, and other American Plants; Herbaceous and 
Rock Plants, in lots to suit all purchasers. 
Particulars in Catalogues to be obtained from the place of 
Sale, or the Auctioneers, Lichfield and Walton Warren, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


Idlerocks, Moddershall, near Stone, Staffordshire. 
IMPORTANT and EXTENSIVE SALE of NURSERY STOCK. 
N R H. WALTERS has been favoured with 

instructions from Godfrey Wedgwood, Esq., to effect 
a CLEARANCE SALE by AUCTION, without Reserve, 
on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, October 11 and 12, of the 
whole of the NURSERY STOCK on the above-mentioned land, 
recently purchased for building purposes, and which consists 
of Forest Trees in great variety, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Thorn Quicks, Evergreens, Fruit Trees, &c. 

Luncheon by Ticket at the ‘‘ Wild Boar” Inn, Moddershall, 
at 12 o'Clock. 

Sale to commence each day at 1 o’Clock prompt. 

Conveyances will be in attendance at the Blyth Bridge and 
Stone Railway Stations on the morning of each day’s Sale to 
convey intending purchasers to the Nursery, and returning 
each evening immediately after the Sale. 

Auction Office, Stone. 


ANTED, aSmall FLORIST’S BUSINESS, 


or a SHOP suitable for same, State full particulars to 
FLORIST, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O BE SOLD, as a concern in working order, 
an old-established SEED BUSINESS (Retail and Whole- 
sale), in the best part of the City of London. Capable of much 


extension. 
A. B., W. Gilks, Esq., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY, SEED, and CUT 
FLOWER-- BUSINESS,--situated in a rising town in 
Yorkshire. The Nursery is 6 acres, and is well stocked with a 
first-class General Nursery Stock. There are 4 Plant Houses 
and a number of Pits, all well suited for Market work. The 
shop trade is mostly cash, and satisfactory reasons will be given 
or shown why disposing. This is a rare opportunity for a 
retiring Gardener.—Apply to S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 

Suit Growers, or admirable chance tostart a good local business. 
"ee BE SOLD, most compact PREMISES, 

on the main road, about 5 miles from Marble Arch, con- 
taining 8-roomed Residence, 2 Greenhouses, 85 feet long each; 
Forcing Pits; Show House 45 by 16 feet, and accommodation 
to erect more if desired. Price £900, which includes 87 years’ 
lease at a ground rent; stock, plant, utensils. Greater portion 


can remain. 
HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY and SEED 
BUSINESS, in a County Town between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, in the midst of a planting country. Has been in 
existence for over a century. The Nursery extends to 14 acres, 
very moderately rented, and contains a well assorted stock 
of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c. The stock is light, and must be 
taken at a mutual valuation. Only given up on account of the 
great age of the proprietor. For full particulars apply to 
JOHN LAMONT, 2, Hope Street, Edinburgh. 


South of England. 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


O LET, a Small JOBBING and FLORIST’S 
NURSERY, consisting of 4 Houses and several Pits, excel- 
lently situated, in most fashionable part of Leicester. An ad- 
vantageous opportunity for an energetic andenterprising man. 
Apply, HARRISON anp SONS, Royal Midland Seed Estab- 
lishment, Leicester. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Have just received a fine Importation of 


ODONTOGLOSSUM RQ®ZLII. 
» VEXILLARIUM. 
ONCIDIUM KRAMERIANUM. 
» WELTONL 

» UNDULATUM, &c. 


Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL, 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
culars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE GARDENERS?’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Seec., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. : 


NHE.GARDENERS’ ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an ADDITION will be 
made to the LIST of PENSIONERS of this Institution in 
JANUARY NEXT. All Persons desirous of becoming Candi- 
dates are required to send in their application to the Com- 
mittee, with their Testimonials and Certificates, on or before the 
5th November next, after which day they will not be received. 
Preference will be given to those Candidates or their Widows 
wno have been Subscribers for Fifteen clear years at least. 
Should there not be a sufficient*number of these candidates to 
fill the vacancies, then the applications of those who have not 
subscribed so long or not at all will be considered. 

By order, EDW. R. CUTLER, Secretary, 

50, Parliament Street, London, S.W., October 3, 1888. 

P.S.—Printed Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


[ NITED HORTICULTURAL 
BENEFIT and PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the above Society will be held on 
THURSDAY, October 11, 1888, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C., at 5°30 P.M. 

Chairman.—Dr, RoBERT HOGG, F.L.S. 
Vice-Chairman.—H. J. VerrcH, Esq., F.L.S. 

Tickets, 5s. each, to be obtained of the Secretary, W. 

COLLINS, 5, Martinhoe Terrace, Balham, S.W. 


Cp eR DEBS for SUPPLY of young TREES 
and SHRUBS, are invited by the Harris Orphanage 

Committee. Particulars on application to 

Mr. J. CUMMING, Clerk, 4, Chapel Street, Preston, Lancashire. 


jit PARKS COMMITTEE of the Halifax 
Corporation are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of 100 TREES, 14 feet to 16 feet in height, of 
any of the following species :—Western Plane, Lime, Syca- 
more, Wych Elm—delivered at Savile Park, Halifax, before 
November 30, 1888. Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Trees,” 
must be sent to the undersigned before November 10, 1888. 
By order, KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Halifax, September 27, 1888, 


Borough of Penzance. 
TO LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 
HE PENZANCE TOWN COUNCIL invites 
PLANS for LAYING OUT as PUBLIC WALKS and 
PLEASURE GROUNDS the Morrab House Property. A Report 
explanatory of the details of the plan and estimated cost must 
accompany each design. Premiumsof Twenty and Ten Guineas 
will be given for the best and second best Designs respectively. 
Should the Author of the Premiated Plan be selected to carry 
out the work the Premium will merge in the Commission. 
The Premiated Plans to become the property of the Council. 
The Grounds to be laid out—4 acres in extent, and having 
throughout a southern slope—can be seen on application to the 
Borough Surveyor, from whom a Plan may be obtained on 
payment of £1, which will be returned to those forwarding 
designs. 

Plans, &c., with distinguishing motto and name in sealed 
envelope, to be sent to me at my office, Public Buildings, on 
or before October 20 next. 

THOS. CORNISH, Town Clerk, 

Penzance, September 29, 1888. 


23, Market Street (off Parliament Street), York. 


CLUES BROTHERS, 


SEEDSMEN, FLORISTS, & DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS, 


In succeeding to the business lately carried on by G, H. HEWI- 
soN, at the above address, wish to intimate to his Customers 
and the Public generally that their intention is to supply 
everything connected with the trade of the purest quality and 
on the most reasonable terms, trusting thereby to insure the 
confidence and support so liberally accorded to their predecessor. 
The experience of W. CLUES (Manager), in some of the leading 
firms—viz.: Messrs. Downie, Laird & Laing, Florists to the 
Queen, Edinburgh and London; Messrs. Fisher, Holmes & Co., 
Sheffield; and Messrs. Edward Webb & Sons, the Queen’s 
Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge—will, we trust, be sufficient 
guarantee of his efficiency in the trade.—September 25, 1888. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 

VUYLSTEKE, NorszeryMan, 

le Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 

Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had, 
free on application to 

Messrs, R, SILBERRAD anv SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 

Crutched Friars, London, E.C, 
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BULBS 


For Out & INDOOR CULTURE. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


K= Only the very best kept in stock. 
= Prices extremely moderate. 


Ilustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ir cKSONS 


(Limited) 
(The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


| Chester. 


Free. to Destination. 


EXTRA cuoice BULBS. 


CHEAP PRICES. 


VAN MEERBEEK « C0. 


GROWERS 
OF 

Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilium, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Spireeas, 
Snowdrops, and _ all 
other Bulbs and Plants, 
recommend their 


SPECIAL COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
AMATEURS, 


put together with the 
greatest care. 


FOR SPRING GARDENING. 
(Own selected, well proportioned.) 


——— 
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Collection B containing 3496 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 
» ” 2244 ,, ” » Soy 
” F ” 1398 ,, ” n 2 
2 H ” 1036 _—, ” » ly» 
FOR INDOORS. 
Collection A containing 1276 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 
” Cc ” 883, ” » 3» 
» E ” 613, ” yn 2a 
”» G ” 301 > + a 
We also forward, at 12/-- HALF THE COLLECTIONS 
“G” or ‘H.” NO PACKING CHARGES. 


Payment against delivery of the parcel. Extensive Catalogue 
Sree on application. Write direct to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO, 


Nurserymen, Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland ; 
or to their London Agent — Mr. EDWIN T. PAYNE, 
28, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


‘‘ EVERGREENS.” 


Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
IMMENSE variety and great extent, 
Inspection earnestly invited. 


DICKSONS Nurseries, Chester. 


(Limited) 
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SUTTONS 


INIMITABLE 


BEDDING HYACINTHS 


In distinct shades of colour, and to flower 
simultaneously. 


Scarlet, Dark Blue, Light Rose, Blue, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Pure White, Tinted White, 


SUTTONS 


INIMITABLE 


BEDDING TULIPS. 


For simultaneous flowering. 
White, Yellow, Scarlet, Rose and White, Crimson, 
Purple, Lilac, Bright Rose, Crimson and Gold. 
l _ 


Amateurs frequently experience difficulty in 
choosing exact ceblours of Hyacinths and Tulips 
iL 


for Bedding. This difficulty is removed by usin 
SUTTON’S INIMITABLE HYACINTHS an 
TULIPS, from which have resulted some of the 
most brilliant displays of these charming flowers 
ever seen in the open ground. 


For full particulars see 


SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE 


Post-free to Intending Customers. 


SUTTONS BULBS 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING, 


HELLEBORUS NIGER, 


OR CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Ican offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably the 
finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major variety, 
which is the great favourite among market growers. These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of Homer nade! and 
will be ready to lift in October; and I would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 


A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are large and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 

y shading the flowers can be retarded even to December. It 
is the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many 
of the others fail to grow. 


MAJOR. 


Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers. are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; it is the greatest favourite 
among market growers, producing flowers from December to 
January. It isa grand variety for potting, the foliage is so 
close and compact, and the flowers abundant. 


RUBRA. 


One of the most distinct and novel of thisgroup. The flowers 
are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 
colour. It is a robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


RIVERSTONI. 


A fine distinct variety, somewhat in the way of H. maxima, 
but with smaller foliage, yet a strong robust variety. The 
flowers are produced in pairs, pure white, and blooming in the 
open at Christmas, a little earlier than major and later than 
maximus, thus forming a nice su cession, and will be found a 
fine addition to our list of these useful winter-blooming plants, 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS §. WARE, 


HALE FARM NURSERIKS, 


TOTTENHAM. 
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CARTERS 
CHEAP BULBS. 


Why Send to Holland for Bulbs 


When Better Quality can be obtained in England at 
Less Prices? Note the Contents, and compare 
Carters’ Box with others. 
Box 


J . 
Carters’ Guinea 
And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREEto any station 


Contains 1250 Bulbs, 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal order 
for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 
60 Hyacinths, named, in 9 | 100 Crocus, yellow 
colours 50 Anemones 
60 Tulips, double, early 100 Daffodils 
50 Tulips, single, early 50 Ranunculus, Persian 
100 Narcissus poeticus 50 Spanish Iris 
50 Narcissus biflorus 50 Triteleia uniflora 
25 Scilla siberica 50 Snowdrops 
25 Scilla campanulata 100 Winter Aconites 
100 Crocus, white 36 Star of Bethlehem 
100 Crocus, purple 14 Muscari botryoides 
100 Crocus, striped 
Half the Box, lls., Carriage Free; 
Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free. 


For full particulars of other Boxes, from 5s. upwards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


“ONLY THE BEST? 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &. 


, ade 


ROMAN HYACINTHS ee cs ro Pon 

DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... ane mast cn 3 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS ... 0 ves ct otf 
VAN THOL TULIPS... 4 


SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours on ae ton, 3 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... cop Ue 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


Go Gooo 


PALMS, clean AND HEALTHY. 


WV LLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 
invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY. 


Quantity immense — Quality fine — Price Moderate. 
Inspection inyited. 297,300 feet of glass in the Nurseries. 


HUGH LOW & CoO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO. :— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 

We have visited the best Bulb Farms and haye selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 

The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Mlustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. taeee wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our, Illustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 
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w.H. LASCELLES & co, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON, E.C. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 
&c., complete. 


W. H. LASCELLES & 60. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 


SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without charge. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Prices Post-free on application. 


w.H. LASCELLES « co. 
121, BUNHILL ROW, E.G. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and 
splendid roots. All have been trans- 
planted within two years :— 


ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet. 
»» SEMPERFLORENS, 12 to 14 feet. 
ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet. 
»» »,» WIERIT LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet. 
», NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet. 
»» LEOPOLDII, 12 to 14 feet. 
» REITENBACHIL, 12 to 14 feet. 
», SCHWEDLERIL, 12 to 16 feet. 
» WORLEYII, Standards, 12 to 14 feet. 
ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. 
BEECH, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 
», Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 to 16 feet. 
CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
», Double White, 10 to 16 feet. 
»» Scarlet, 12 to 16 feet. 
», Spanish, 12 feet. 
ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet. 
», Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet. 
ys Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. 
MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet. 
1» Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet. 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. 
POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet. 
», CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet. 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet. 
», Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet. 
»»_ +5 White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 


Weeping Trees. 


BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet. 

», Weeping. Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 feet. 
BIRCH, Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14 feet. 
ELMS, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. 
LARCH, Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. 

OAK, Weeping, English, Standards, 10 to 12 feet. 
POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 12 feet, 
SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


Evergreens of large size, for immediate effect. 


ABIES CANADENSIS (Hemlock Spruce), 5 to 8 feet. 
» DOUGLASII, 5 to 10 feet. 
1» + GLAUCA, 4to 6 feet, 
CEDRUS ATLANTICA, 4 to 5 feet. 
1» » GLAUCA, 3 to7 feet. 
», DEODARA, 6 to 10 feet. 
»» LIBANI (Cedar of Lebanon), 4 to 7 feet. 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA ERETA VIRIDIS, 5 to 8 feet. 
1» +, LUTEA, 3 to 6 feet. 
JUNIPER, Golden Chinese, 3 to 8 feet. 
+. VIRGINIANA GLAUCA, 5 to7 feet. 
PICEA CONCOLOR, 4 to 6 feet. 
», GRANDIS, 4 to 9 feet. 
1, LASIOCARPA, 4 to 8 feet. 
» MAGNIFICA, 2 to 4 feet. 
», PUNGENS GLAUCA, 3 to 4 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3 to 6 feet. 
RETINOSPORA PISIFERA AUREA, 4 to 6 feet. 
SPRUCE FIR, 4 to 8 feet. 
» Black and White, 4 to 7 feet. 
THUIOPSIS BOREALIS, 4 to 5 feet. 
»» DOLABRATA, 3, 4, and 6 feet. 
THUIA LOBBII, 4 to 6 feet. 
», OCCIDENTALIS. 
1,» LUTEA (Golden), 3 to 6 feet. 
YEWS, Common, 3, 4, and 5 feet, thousands. 
»» Golden, of all sizes, up to 10 feet. 
We havea large quantity of Pyramids, Globes, and 
Standards, in point of variety and size unequalled. 
+, Golden Seedlings, 3, 4, 5, to 8 feet. 
», Irish, 5 to 10 feet. 
»» 9» Golden, 3 to 5 feet. 
AUCUBA JAPONICA, 23 to 4 feet. 
BAMBUSA METAKE, fine clumps, 5 to 7 feet. 
BOX, Green and Variegated, 3, 4, 5, to 8 feet. 
HOLLIES, Common Green, 
», Altaclarense, 
» Hodgins, 
», laurifolia, 
» myrtifolia, 
» Scottica, 
», Yellow berried and other sorts, 
», Variegated, of sorts, 
»» Golden Queen, 4, 5,6, 7 to 10 feet, hundreds of beautiful 
specimens. 
», Silver Queen, 4 to 10 feet. 
», Weeping, Perry’s, on straight stems, with heads of ten 
to fifteen years’ growth. 
», New Gold Weeping. a large quantity of beautiful plants. 
AZALEAS, the finest varieties known, 2, 3, 4, and 5 feet. 
»» MOLLIS, Seedlings and Named Varieties, 
RHODODENDRONS, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 to 10 feet, thousands of 
finer plants than can be found in any other Nursery. 


WZ The Rhododendrons and Azalezs in Rotten 
Row, and at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's 
Park, are supplied by ANTHONY WATERER, 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


3, 4, 5, up to 10 feet. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. II., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW. EF DPrrow; 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 


of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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EARLY ENGLISH GARDENING. 
IV. 


T° all those interested in the primitive phases 
of English gardening, there is no more valu- 
ablea book than Professor Thorold Rogers’ History 
of Agriculture and Prices in England, a work 
which represents the study and research of over 
a quarter of a century, and of which six out of 
eight goodly volumes have already appeared. 
It commences with the year 1259 and will con- 
clude with 1793. Scattered throughout its pages 
are numerous items, directly bearing upon the 
gardening of the more remote ages of English 
history. The prices paid at different times for 
various commodities are exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. We learn, for example, that in 
1403 Mustard seed was sold at fifteen pence per 
bushel, but which in 1418—probably through some 
very unusual circumstance—was selling for &s. 
for the like quantity. In the former year, also, 
Garlic was fetching 4d, per bunch, and Onions 
7d. per bushel. At about this time, also, the 
wages of an unskilled labourer were threepence 
and fourpence per day ; whilst women, who were 
employed in the lighter agricultural works, such 
as weeding, received twopence per day. Again, 
in 1403, a pound of Saffron was sold for 16s. 4d., 
of Cloves for 3s, 2d., of Currants sixpence, of 
Dates twopence, of Figs and Raisins and Rice 
one penny. The prices of all these foreign spices 
and fruits were, naturally, subjected to fluctuation, 
sometimes of a very erratic character. In 1503 
Saffron had fallen so low as 7s. per pound, in 
some places; whereas in others the price varied 
from 10s. to 12s. In 1502 Cloves were selling for 
2s. 6d., but in the year following 8s, per pound 
was the market value. Other commodities were 
selling at about the same prices in 1503 as in 
1403. It will, of course, be understood that these 
figures do not represent the currency of to-day ; 
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to get at an approximate equivalent in our pre- 
sent coin the figures should be multiplied by six, 
or even eight. 

The records whence Professor Rogers derived 
his data afford the interesting facts that ld. per 
day was paid in 1826 for felling trees, and that 
1d. was paid for the hoeing of an acre of land. 
Also, that in 1502 twenty trees for gardens were 
sold for 4d. at Oxford, but we are left to conjec- 
ture as to whether these trees were ornamental 
or fruit-bearing. In 1537 a garden spade was 
sold at Cambridge for 7d., and there are several 
shovels mentioned in the records. 

Professor Rogers is strongly inclined to 
believe, from the absence of proof to the con- 
trary in his researches, that there was no such 
thing as horticulture until ‘the last two decades 
of the sixteenth century. He advances some 
remarks of Hartlib’s to the effect that English 
gardening was very backward, and that the 
better kinds of fruits and vegetables were 
imported from Holland, though the English soil 
and the English climate were quite adequate to 
supply what.came from a foreign land. 

We may take for granted that none but rich 
people indulged in the luxury of vegetables 
until the seventeeth century. The diet of pre- 
vious times was “copious but coarse,” and 
through several months of winter hundreds and 
thousands of people subsisted on salted meat. 
The fact is in many ways an interesting one. 
It shows, for example, that the almost universal 
predilection for vegetables is a comparatively re- 
cent one, that the strongly urged principles of 
vegetarianism are purely of modern growth, and 
that in many respects our scientific efforts to live 
longer are not, after all, much more conducive 
to that end than the “copious but coarse” cur- 
riculum of the Englishman of four or more 
centuries ago. It must be clearly understood 
that the present writer has no wish to disparage 
vegetarianism, but the fact or two indicated 
above could not but induce a reflection upon 
“some certain truths.” “The familiar vege- 
tables of our experience,” writes the Professor 
(Gv., 653), “were generally unknown up to 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century.” 
Onions were, apparently, in common use. There 
are numerous entries of garden Peas, and a few 
of edible Beans. I have found one record of the 
purchase of Cabbage-seed. But garder roots, 
the Turnip, Parsnip, and Carrot, are, as far as 
my researches supply me with information, un- 
known, and remained unknown until, in the 
reign of James I., they were introduced from 
Holland. Potatos came in at about the end of 
the sixteenth century, for I have found pur- 
chases made on the great Queen’s account at two 
shillings and sixpence per pound. The only 
native flavours were a few wild plants.” 

It is perhaps of more importance to know when 
a particular vegetable was actually in commerce 
than the mere date of its introduction—which in 
many instances occurred first in a dried state. 
The following facts, therefore, are of considerable 
interest and importance. In 1593 a London 
merchant purchased seeds of certain pot-herbs, 
such as Hyssop, Thyme, Marjoram, and Winter 
Savory. There is a record of the New College, 
‘Oxford, buying, in 1644, Cabbage plants at 1s. 
per 100, Carrot seed at 4d. per ounce, and Turnip 
seed at 2d. per ounce. The first reference to Cauli- 
flower is 1655. In 1653 the owner of Mount- 
hall, near Saffron Walden, is recorded to have 
bought. seeds of Carrot, Radish, Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Parsnip, Spinach, Colewort, curled 
Radish, Succory, Cucumber, Skirret, Rounse- 
falls, Clove Gillyflowers, Gillyflowers, Clover, 
Sainfoin, and Asparagus plants. In the follow- 
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ing year the same individual purchased, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, Striped Lettuce, Smooth 
Spinach, Parsley, Scurvy-grass, Leek, Purslane, 
Musk Million seeds, Cabbage plants, Artichoke 
plants, Sandwich Peas, Winter and Summer 
Savory, Sweet Marjoram, Short Cucumber, 
and Turnip seed. 

There is yet another important phase of early 
gardening which finds place in Professor Rogers’ 
valuable contributions to the history of British 
commerce; and that is in reference to gar- 
deners’ wages. We believe we are safe in saying 
that this subject has hitherto been wrapped in 
the most complete obscurity. The wages were 
low,—as low, in fact, as those of the ordinary 
labourer. At Oxford, in 1589 and 1591, 6s. per 
week was the amount paid; in 1599, and until 
two years later, the sum had dwindled down to 
4s.; it rose to 5s. 4d. in 1602, only to fall back 
in 1609 to 5s.; and still further, in 1610, to 4s. 
All Souls’ College gardener received 6s. per week 
in 1612 and in 1617, but he of the New College 1s. 
less in 1621. A certain Lord Spencer “ beat the 
record” with his munificent allowance, in 1621, 
of 8s. The wages of gardeners in London 
appear to have been best, for in 1593 and 1595 
7s. 9d. and 8s. were paid to those who worked in 
or near the metropolis. A movement for the 
better transpired at the end of the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, when 9s. appear to have 
pon ie average weekly wage of a gardener. 


NEW oR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


CATTLEYA GUATEMALENSIS (TZ. Moore) VAR. 
WISCHHUSENIANA, x. var. (See T. Moore, 
Floral Magazine, 1861, pl. 61.) 


Tur earliest record we have of this little known 
variety is to be tound in Dr. Lindley’s Herbarium. 
There are to be seen on the same sheet flowers of 
Cattleya Skinneri guatemalensis, and of Barkeria 
Skinneri, with the remark—‘All from one stock; 
Guatemala, Skinner.” 

The plant was exhibited by Messrs. J. Veitch in 
March, 1861, as coming from Mr. Skinner. It has 
the bulbs nearly like those of Cattleya Skinner, or 
Epidendrum aurantiacum, a rather well-developed 
acute spathe, and a corymboid raceme with flowers 
as large as those of Cattleya Skinneri, sepals and 
petals more acute, and an oblong acute lip, rather 
obscurely trilobed in the middle, with blunt angles, 
conyolute at the superior half, showing then a yellow 
basilar disc, with some radiating series of dark 
blackish-purple spots, purple around, and at the 
apicular part. The sepals and petals are light yel- 
low, with light purple margins. Later on I had just 
the same form from my late friend, Mr. John G. 
Veitch, who imported it from Panama, and from Lord 
Londesborough’s collection near Combe Wood, in 
April, 1873. Both have the yellow disc ofthe lip. I find 
a memorandum with the last, declaring it a hybrid 
between Epidendrum aurantiacum and Cattleya 
Skinneri, it having been collected among the two 
species. This is a very good suggestion, which I 
prefer by far to Mr, Skinner's first-mentioned 
statement. 

Finally, Mr. B.S. Williams has favoured me with an 
inflorescence and a photograph of the plant prepared 
by Messrs. H. Johnson & Co., of Wood Green, N. 
The flowers have very light reddish-purple sepals, 
rose-purple petals, and a brown lip without a yellow 
disc, but at the very base with a small white place. 
Column white. The lip is not so distinctly lobed, 
but rhomboid or oblong-acute. It flowered with Mr. 
W. Wischhusen, whose name it bears, and who sent 
flowers and a photograph to Mr. B. S. Williams, who 
kindly favoured me with them. 

I have to thank Mr. F. Sander for a copy of the 
plate quoted, and Mr, J. Godseff for information from 
the description, obtained through Mr, Nicholson at 
Kew Gardens. H. G. Rehb. f. 
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Opontoctossum ANDERSONIANUM LOBATUM VAR. 
LEMOINIERIANUM. 


This is an unusually fine variety (individual?) 
Its flowers are very large. The sepals and petals 
are bordered with fine yellow. There is some 
yellow on the base of the unbordered lip. A very light 
mauve hue spreads over the white disc of two of 
the sepals. 

It was kindly sent me by Mr. A. Lemoinier, of 
Lille, who raised that showy Cypripedium so much 
admired at the Exhibition at Ghent. H. G. Rchb.f. 


CaTTLEyA GuTTATA LEOPOLDI ODORATISSIMA, 7. Va, 


This is very near the fine Cattleya guttata Leo- 
poldiimmaculata, which appeared in 1886 with Mr. A. 
A. Peeters of St. Gilles, Bruxelles. The petals and 
sepals are yellow on both sides. “he side lacinizx of 
the lip are white, its disc and anterior lacinia purple. 
Column very strong, purple at the top and a little at 
the base. The remaining part white. There is an 
angle on each basilar side in front of the column, 
which is remarkable. “The plant is not distinct 
from the others in growth. As soon, however, as a 
ray of sun shines on the plant the whole house (25 
metres in length) is fully perfumed by a delicious 
smell of Heliotrope, from five flowers only.” This is 
what Mr. A. A. Peeters writes me about this very 
remarkable novelty. H. G. Rchb.f. 


Oncipium mAcuLatoum (Lindl.) pstrTAciNUM, Rehb. f., 
in Lindl, Folia Orchid.” Oncidium, pl. 113 (1855). 


This lovely variety was kindly sent me by Mr. 
Alfred van Imschoot, from Mont St. Amand, Gand. 
All the ground colour of the sepals, petals, and lip is 
of the finest yellow; sepals and petals much blotched. 
Having named it as early as 1855, I felt very pleased 
to see it again after thirty-three years. H. G. Rehb. f. 


CarTLEYA GUTTATA MUNDA, %. Var. 


Cattleya guttata Leopoldi immaculata is for the 
Leopoldi variety what this is for the old typical 
Lindleyan Cattleya guttata. It has both sepals 
nearly green, without any spots. The lip and the 
column are like those of the old plant. I should 
have liked to name it in allusion to its green 
colours, but, as so frequently happens, the colour 
eventually changed to a light yellow. Messrs. 
Seeger & Tropp kindly sent it to me. H. G. Rehb. Wis 


Asripes Hovurierianoum, Rchb.f. 


Mr. Ortgies, the Curator of the Zurich Botanic 
Gardens, kindly sends me a splendid inflorescence 
and leaf of what he received from Paris as Aérides 
Picotianum. ‘There is no difference between the 
two, excepting the priority of the name of Aérides 
Houlletianum. H. G. Rehb. f. 


ROSES. 


—— 


A PLEA FOR TEA AND NOISETTE ROSBS. 


As the period of the year is now at hand when 
lovers of a garden will be considering what altera- 
tions shall be made, and what additions indulged 
in, and as all gardeners are lovers of Roses, I make 
no apology for putting in a plea for two classes of 
Roses (running very often into one another) which 
have greatly increased in popularity of late years, 
about which erroneous notions haye prevailed, and 
concerning whose beauty there cannot be, I think, a 
second opinion. 

Amongst the errors which have prevailed concern- 
ing them is their great delicacy of constitution, and 
this is a fallacy. Of course, we all can remember 
the time when Tea Roses would die off, but that was 
not in all cases the fault of the Rose so much as of 
the stock it was budded on. There were, it is true, 
delicately constitutioned Roses in those days, such 
as Vicomtesse de Cazes, La Boule d'Or, Madame 
de St. Joseph, Monsieur Furtado, and when 
these died off it was concluded it was owing 
to their weakly constitution, but other and 
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stronger ones did the same, and the cause was not 
far to seek. Except on standards and half-standards, 
when the wild Brier was used, all Roses, Tea and 
hybrid perpetual alike, were budded on the Manetti. 
Now this stock has many advantages for hybrids on 
some soils, and for nurserymen it is invaluable; it 
is easily worked, and strikes from cuttings most 
readily, but it has two disadvantages for Teas—it 
is very strong, full of vigorous sap, and is apt to 
assert its position rather too much; moreover, it is 
very precocious. The sap rises early in the season, 
pushing the scion into growth, and exposing the 
shoots to the attacks of those May frosts which are 
80 injurious to the well being of many things, but 
especially to that of the Rose. The introduction of 
the seedling Brier as a stock by Mr. George Prince, of 
Oxford, and the use of the tree cutting, very warmly 
advocated by Mr. Ben. Cant, of Colchester, have 
changed the whole character of Tea Rose growing. 
We get stocks more suited to the growth of the 
scion, and which do not push so early in spring, and 
do not expose their foster-children to the rude 
embraces of King Frost. 


There are, I am aware, districts where the growing 
of Tea Roses is a difficulty owing to climate, and 
some of our midland and northern counties are the 
worst off in this respect. It does not follow that 
the further north one goes the greater the diffi- 
culty there is in growing Teas. Some of the best 
plants of Teas I have ever seen were some of Messrs. 
Cocker & Son’s, of Aberdeen ; and I have had blooms 
sent to me by a lady correspondent at Christmas 
time, from Forres, which bore witness to a fine cli- 
mate; while my friend, Mr. A. Hill-Gray, has shown 
how he could grow Tea Roses in the Perthshire 
Highlands; and I have seen in the south-west of 
Scotland plants which it was impossible to exceed in 
vigour and beauty; still I know there are many 
places where it is a difficult, if not an impossible, 
matter to grow Teas. These are mostly in the 
north midland counties, which boast of some of the 
coldest spots in these islands. I would, however, 
say to all who love the Rose, Don’t determine you 
can’t grow Teas until you've tried, 


In making a selection of Roses in these days, I 
would first of all bear in mind that the beginner 
(and I am not writing for experienced growers) 
requires Roses that will grow. There are so many 
vigorous growers now-a-days, of all shades of colour, 
that a good selection of them will give a grower all 
that he can desire, even when eliminating some, 
which, although vigorous, are, from some cause or 
other, not effective ; thus, Riza du Pare, although of 
a very taking colour, and vigorous in habit, yet has 
the bad habit of throwing malformed flowers, so that 
not one in fifty comes as it ought to do. Then there is 
Jean Ducher, which, although very beautiful, is a 
fair-weather Rose, and in wet seasons you will in 
vain look for a good bloom. Then, again, Marie 
Guillot, although a very fine Rose, is too difficult to 
open, and it is of no use beginners worrying them- 
selves, and reaping disappointment. Let me advise 
then the following :—Anna Ollivier, a beautifully 
shaped flower, flesh-coloured, with a deeper tinge at 
the base; Caroline Kuster, bright lemon-yellow—a 
very good Rose; Catharine Mermet, a lovely flesh- 
coloured Rose, of fine form, and one of the very 
best. I may add here to it her offspring, The 
Bride, which is, if possible, more lovely than 
her parents, a beautifully pure white. Etoile de 
Lyon, bright su)phur-yellow, perfect in form and 
vigorous in habit ; Hon. Edith Gifford, white, slightly 
tinted with delicate flesh colour, very like our old 
English Rose Devoniensis, but better in habit, and 
altogether a most desirable Rose. Madame Cusin, 
rosy-purple with yellow base; Madame Lambard, 
one of the most protean Roses I know—you can 
never tell what colour it will be, sometimes bright 
Tose, sometimes yellow, and at other times of all 
shades of the two combined: generally it comes 
darkest in autumn. Madame de Watteville, very 
distinct, pale lemon, with distinctZmargin of pinkish 
rose, a great improvement on Homére. Marie van 
Hontte, probably the most vigorous of all Teas, 


yellowish-white, edges of the petals margined with 
rose, and a wonderful combination of the two 
colours. It is very vigorous, very fine, and a 
grand autumnal bloomer. The petals have not 
the solidity of some other Teas, and occasion- 
ally the flowers are loose. Perle des Jardins, very 
large, full, and well formed, bright straw, passing 
into deep canary; Rubens, large flower, white, with 
yellowish centre; Souvenir de Paul Néron, beauti- 
ful white, with a very delicate tinge of rose in the 
centre; Souvenir de Thérése Leyet, deep rosy-crim- 
son, the darkest Tea in growth; Souvenir d’un Ami, 
salmon and rose shaded, large and full; Sunset, an 
orange-coloured sport from Perle des Jardins. 

For pillar or climbing Roses there are no better 
Roses than the Noisettes, especially those of the 
Gloire de Dijon race. “Old Glory ” is yery fine, but 
I think some of her progeny even better—Bouquet 
d’Or, for example, while very vigorous and beautiful 
in flower, is also better covered with foliage. 
Madame Berard, a “deeper shade than Gloire, is 
also a freer bloomer in autumn. Madame Emilie 
Dupuy is a pale form of Gloire, while Madame 
Eugene Verdier, deep chamois-yellow, good in 
shape, is also a fine autumn bloomer. To these I 
would add Réve d’Or, which comes between the Teas 
and Noisettes, and is a most beautiful flower—a 
climbing Madame Falcot. These are all good Roses 
for concealing fences, walls of houses, or training 
as pillar Roses, Wild Rose. 


FRUIT REGISTER, 
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PEAR CLAPP’S FAVOURITE. 


Tuts early Pear, which is of American origin, is 
not mentioned in the report of the Pear Congress 
held at Chiswick, as suited to the Southern Counties. 
That it is a variety for the South of England can be 
seen in the nurseries of Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, at 
Crawley. It is of medium size, handsome in shape, 
rather higher in colour than Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
and it does well either on the Quince or the Pear 
stock, growing and cropping freely. It will take a 
place amongst early market Pears, coming in just 
before Williams’ Bon Chrétien. R. D. 


Tue Witson Junior Bracxperry. 


There are two long rows of this Blackberry in the 
gardens of Mrs. Clay, Comyn Hill, Ilfracombe. The 
rows run north and south, are 4 feet apart, the canes 
being trained at from 6 to 9 inches apart, to a series 
of wires strained to stout posts, and are bearing 
heavy crops of large conical shaped fruits which are 
nearly three times the size of the ordinary Black- 
berry, and about three weeks earlier than it in ripen- 
ing. The fruit of the Wilson Junior possesses a 
pleasant sub-acid flavour. The soil at Comyn Hill 
is yellow loam, from 12 to 15 inches deep, the situa- 
tion high, and the air bracing. The combined effect 
of these favourable conditions is very marked, 
not only in the subject of this communication, but 
especially so in the growth of shrubs, flowering and 
otherwise, in the gardens at Comyn Hill, the keep 
of which reflects credit on Mr. John Dodds, the head 
gardener there. 


Dramonp Puivm. 


Thisis a good grower, andavery free-bearing kitchen 
Plum. The fruit, ofa rich dark purple colour, is large, 
globular, and handsome. In ordinary seasons it 
ripens early in September, but this exceptionally 
wet and cold season it is, like all other kinds and 
varieties of fruits, a couple of weeks later than 
usual in ripening. This excellent variety should be 
included in every collection of Plums. 


Cotusmpia anp Apricot Proms. 


Considering the excellent quality of these two 
golden round Plums, the wonder is that they sre not 
more extensively grown than they appear to be. 
During ordinarily warm summers they ripen by the 
end of August. The fruit attains to a good size, is 


very juicy, and of excellent flavour. The trees, too, 
are good growers and pretty free bearers. 


Victoria AND Ponp’s SzepLinc Prous. 


These red egg-shaped Plums are two of the 
surest croppers and best all-round kitchen Plums 
that I am acquainted with. During the last seven- 
teen years I have not known them to miss bearing a 
heavy crop of fruit. From two to half-a-dozen trees 
each of the above-named varieties, according to cir- 
cumstances, should be in every collection of Plums. 
They are both capital varieties for bottling in syrup 
for use during the winter months. The trees, too, 
are of good constitution, and, owing to the immense 
crops of fruit which they annually bear, they make a 
short-jointed growth every year. H. W. Ward. 


THE COPENHAGEN FUNGUS 
EXHIBITION, 1888. 


“Do the Copenhagen Exhibition” is an easy 
enough command to be issued from the editorial 
sanctum, but the special mycological correspondent 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle had many misgivings 
before he put pen to paper to write an account of the 
Danish fungus show of 1888. He did the Paris 
show last year, and got into terrible hot water for his 
pains. He had then the audacity to suppose it 
possible for the French mycologists to be able to 
correct certain errors into which their English 
colleagues had fallen ; but, alas! how wrong he was! 
The fierce storm of criticism which fell upon his 
devoted head was something never to be for- 
gotten. He would at once take leave, therefore, 
to say, that “We English know everything that there 
is to know about fungi,” but to add, sotto voce, “at 
least, some of us think we do.” Some of our 
British mycologists have never been really happy 
since the account of the Paris show appeared in the 
columns of the Gardeners’ Chronicle twelve months 
azo. They have during the past year spent their 
days in striving to make our Agaricus russula into 
two species, and their nights in terror lest Russula 
delica should, after all, have a tinge of green on its 

ills. 

5 How the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle should 
have known that a fungus exhibition was to be held 
this year in Copenhagen is one of those inscrutable 
mysteries which can never be solved [We dissent, 
Ep.]; but the fact is, that his special correspondent 
found himself in the capital of Denmark in due 
course, with his battered vasculum in one hand and 
his portmanteau in the other. On his arrival the 
first thing which perplexed him was that there were 
two exhibitions going on simultaneously—a minor 
one, known only to the general public as the “ Den 
nordiske Industri-, Landbrugs- og kunstudstilling,”’ 
and the important one of fungi at the Botanic Gardens. 
The latter began by an excursion on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23, under the direction of Dr. E. Rostrup, to 
Gelskov. The party had a pleasant day, returning 
in the afternoon laden with spoil for the exhibition. 
Their finds included, inter alia, Peziza bulbosa, A. 
ramentaceus, and Clavaria pistillaris, 

On Monday morning a start was made at 8 a.m. 
for the grand Beech woods at Frederiksdal; the 
party included a Swedish botanist from Upsala, and 
a small Dane, who carried two immense baskets. 
The latter were in due time filled to overflowing. 
The species collected included fine specimens of 
Strobilomyces strobilaceus, Lactarius pirgamenus, 
Clavaria botrytis, Boletus felleus, Phallus caninus, 
and Peziza succosa. Under some Spruce Fir were 
found Marasmius perforans, Hygrophorus agathos- 
mus, and Thelephora palmata. An exceedingly beau- 
tiful Polyporus was found. on a stump; to the 
writer it recalled the P. croceus he saw at Paris 
last year, but as a portion was sent to Dr. Robert 
Fries, of Gottenburg, we shall, in due course, authori- 
tatively know its name (Dr. Fries has since reported 
it to be P. croceus). Not a single specimen of 
Paxillus involutus was seen all day, but thousands 
of P. atro-tomentosus were observed; this will show 
how the fungus-flora of the two countries, Denmark 
and England, differs. 
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On returning to Copenhagen in the afternoon the 
work of naming and arranging the specimens was 
found to be in progress by Mr. Petersen and Pro- 
fessor Warming with great vigour. What aid your 
special could give, of course, was given, but the 
lion’s share was done by the Danish mycologists. 
In the collection a number of specimens appeared 
from Dr. Robert Fries, from Sweden; these included 
A. depilatus, decorus, icterinus, rosellus, pessundatus, 
and caperatus; Lactarius helvus, and Cortinarius 
brunneus, On the tables were also Peziza onotica, 
leporina corium, Geoglossum glabrum; Boletus 
radicans, Agaricus porphyreus, murinaceus, and a 
host of others. The specimens were neatly arranged 
on white plates, with their names, in their proper 
botanical sequence; on side tables were collections 
of edible and poisonous species. Around the room 
was a large number of specimens of rare species, 
preserved in spirits, such as Hydnum coralloides, 
erinaceum, Morchelle, Gyromitre, &c. There was 
also a collection of parasitic fungi in the recent 
state, and, what was of special interest, the unique 
collection of Gymnosporangia and Reesteliz, of 
classical interest, from having been made by the 
late Professor Oersted. 

On Wednesday (September 26) an excursion was 
made to Klampenbog, where the Beech forest pro- 
duced again Strobilomyces strobilaceus in fine con- 
dition, the rare Lactarius volemus, and the exquisite 
A. euchrous, as usual, on an Alder stump. High 
up on a Beech tree, far above our reach, was observed 
a splendid cluster of A. aurivellus, a common Danish, 
bnt a rare British species, and one with which the 
writer was particularly anxious to become acquainted. 
The persistent endeavours to displace the fungus by 
hurling sticks and stones at it by Mr. Rostrup, jun., 
were at length rewarded with success, greatly to the 
delight of your special. 

In the afternoon time was found to visit the minor 
exhibition, where a collection of diseased plants and 
trees made by Dr. KE. Rostrup was the centre of 
attraction. 

The last day of these pleasant meetings always 
comes too soon. This wasspent at Ruderhegm, with 
Dr. E. Rostrup and his son; there we were shown 
living and dying specimens of trees, principally Firs, 
Pinus sylvestris injured by Coma pinitorquum. 
P. Strobus, killed by Peridermium pini; the ravages of 
Peziza Wilkommii on young Larches; of Agaricus 
melleus and Polyporus annosus on other trees. 
These with the ravages of Hypoderma microsporum, 
Lophiodermum brachysporium, Melampsora pallida, 
Spheria fimbriata, and a host of other parasites, 
greatly interested, even if they somewhat confused 
your special. Amongst the large fungi Boletus 
felleus, Hygrophorus caprinus, and Agaricus bu- 
fonius were gathered. 

Later in the day the writer dined at the house of 
Mr. J. L. Jensen with Dr. and Mr. Rostrup ; the 
evening was spent most agreeably in the interchange 
of views and the discussion of mycological problems ; 
he retired late, to dream of Svampe, of Hexenbesen, 
of Hetercecism, and of High-moulding. 

It need not be added that the whole visit was most 
enjoyable, the kindness and courtesy with which the 
writer was received by his Danish friends was ex- 
treme, the weather was magnificent and fungi plenti- 
ful: what more could one have wished! Charles B. 
Plowright. 


THE COLOUR OF GRAPES. 


In an exhaustive treatise by Messrs. Thudicum 
and Dupré upon wine, the colouring matter of the 
skins of Grapes is more or less studied. The authors 
say that the juice of most Grapes is perfectly free 
from tannin; the skin and stalks however, 
contain a considerable quantity of a substance 
which, though not ordinary tannin, closely re- 
sembles it in its properties. It is also asserted 
that the colour in wine from Grapes is produced by 
the oxidising effect of the air upon matters contained 
in the fruit—the so-called extractive, or bodies not 
yet known, and the tannic acid. From this circum- 


stance we learn that colour is the effect of sunlight 
acting upon the tannic acid of the skins, and upon 
unknown bodies, that play so important a part in the 
colours of wine. 

Mr. D. 8S. Marvin, of New York, considers there 
are causes outside of any chemical action and 
reaction that have led up to and originated the 
colour of the Grape. For instance, the influences of 
birds, and occasionally animals, the interchanges of 
action and reaction they have produced upon the 
slow and gradual development of the fruit. He 
says:—“It is as yet unknown from what plant the 
Grape originated, but from a careful study and 
personal consideration of the varied tendencies 
of the plant, the seedlings gradually diverging 
and, finally, breaking in such a number of species 
far away in the past, and each of these species again 
into such a multitude of varieties, the varieties 
sporting into so many new tints and colours of skin 
and pulps and seeds; we must, therefore, conclude 
that these causes have exerted such an important 
influence upon some one or more of the vital 
economics, that the colour of the fruit had come 
to be of very great importance to the development, 
growth, and welfare of the plants themselves. 

The writer adds :—“In some varieties of Grapes, 
like the Concord, for instance, there is little or no 
colouring pigment in the pulp, the colouring matter, 
as is supposed from its herein suggested origin, re- 
siding in the skin. There are other varieties—those 
of which port wines are made—in which the pigments 
have spread from the skins into the pulp, and even 
the seeds are dark in most of the Riparia Grapes. 
John J. Willis. 


PTHROCARYA FRAXINIFOLIA. 


Ir is so seldom in this country that we see pro- 
duced the female catkins of this tree that we gladly 
avail ourselves of specimens forwarded to us from 
Devonshire by Sir John Walrond. The tree is a 
native of the Caucasus, never attaining any great 
height, but one which, from its bold Wulnut-like 
foliage, is deserving of cultivation. The leaves 
are from 6—10 inches in length, and bear from 
seven to twelve oblong serrated leaflets. In autumn 
the leaves assume a clear lemon-yellow colour. The 
male flowers are borne in short sessile catkins, while 
the female catkins, as may be seen from our illus- 
tration (fig. 52), are pendulous elongate, reaching in 
the specimens sent us from 12 to 15 inches in length, 
the nuts provided on each side with a roundish or 
oblong membranous wing. The plant is nearly allied 
to the Walnut, and has the same curious stalked 
buds, but the nuts offer no attractions, save to the 
eye. The tree is also known as P. caucasica. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA IN 
OPEN AIR. 


Tue plant in question was raised from a seed sown 
under glass January 13, 1888. Until the seed ger- 
minated (which was about February 1) the tempera- 
ture of the water was kept steadily at 90°, after that 
time a uniform temperature of 85° was maintained. 
By May 5 the plant had made rapid progress, having 
leaves at that time 4 feet in diameter. It was then 
decided that the plant should be placed in its sum- 
mer quarters—a large pond 30 feet wide and 22 feet 
deep, artificially heated from the greenhouse. Good 
rich soil to a depth of 12 inches was wheeled in, and 
the plant carefully planted in the centre, care being 
taken to first well warm both soil and water. 

As the mean temperature of the month of May in 
this latitude is much too low for any plant of a 
tropical nature, some protection for this Lily was 
necessary for the first few weeks; this was given in 
the shape of a thin cotton cloth rolled down over the 
pond, the framework to support the cloth consisting 
of stout galvanised iron wires stretched from side 
to side. 

By heating the water in the pond to 90° sufficient 
heat was thrown off to well warm the volume of air 
under the cloth, and no difficulty was experienced in 


THE 


maintaining a temperature of 65° or 70°, when 
it was much more severe outside. Since warm 
weather set in we have dispensed with the cloth 
except on windy days, which, by the way, are very~ 
numerous on Cape Cod, and are by far the worst 
enemy we have to contend with in growing the 
Victoria Regia. 

When once established in its new quarters the 
leaves rapidly increased in size until they reached a 
diameter of 6 feet; and June 17, five months and 
four days after sowing the seed, the first flower 
opened. From that date until the present time, 
July 9, it has flowered every third or fourth night. 
The flowers are from 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 
and of a beautiful creamy-white colour the first 
night, while opening on the afternoon of the second 
day they rapidly change to a deep pink, and soon 
start on their downward journey to the bottom of 
the pond. 

Since flowering no increase in size of leaf has been 
observed, rather otherwise; still considerable gain is 
made in the size of the plant, which is now 23 feet 
in diameter, and still increasing. James Brydon, in 
the “ American Florist.” 


NuRSERY NOTES. 


ORCHIDS IN MESSRS. VEITCH’S NURSERY, 
CHELSEA. 


Since visiting this nursery a few months ago I 
find that nearly the whole of the older Orchid-houses 
have been swept away, and have been replaced with 
new ones, and others are in course of construction. 
A large house has been erected at the north end of 
the new Cattleya-house, and is intended for flowering 
Orchids, on what may be termed the natural system. 
The house has been tastefully arranged as a rock 
garden with Matlock Bath stone, with an arrange- 
ment of rock in the centre down which water trickles 
when it is thought desirable. Ferns are planted in 
crevices and pockets in the rocks; the Orchids 
themselves are not turned out of the pots, but are 
placed in certain positions when they are in flower. 
This of course is the only way in which the house 
can be kept gay with Orchids all the year round. 
When a plant has passed out of flower if can be at 
once removed to the house again to make its growth ; 
whereas, if allowed to remain amongst the Ferns and 
other foliage plants, it might not make a flowering 
growth at all. This artistic arrangement of Orchids 
in hothouses is not quiteanewidea. Itis nearly fifty 
years since Mr. J. D. Llewellyn, of Penllergare, con- 
structed what he called an epiphyte-house on this sys- 
tem. Mr. Llewelyn obtained his idea first from reading 
Schomburk’s description of the waterfalls of Berbice 
and Essequibo, on the occasion of his first discovery 
of Huntleya violacea. He says, “I was delighted 
with the beautiful picture which his words convey, and 
thought that it might be better represented than is 
usual in the stoves of this country.” An arrange- 
ment of rockwork was planned, with warmed water 
falling over a cascade, and the Orchids grew remark- 
ably well inthe moist atmosphere caused by the spray 
falling over the artifical rock. A drawing of the 
house after the plants were arranged and growing is 
given in the first volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society (1846). The house, I believe, still 
remains at Penllergare. In those days the number 
of Orchids available was not so great as now; and it 
will be easy for Messrs. Veitch, with their fine col- 
lection of these plants, to keep up the gay appearance 
of their house all the year round At present the 
stately forms of Cattleya maxima, C. bicolor, C. Har- 
risoni, C. Bowringiana, and the lovely Lelia elegans 
may be seen rising above the Ferns and other plants ; 
and overhanging the rocks, and suspended from the 
roof, are examples of Cattleya pumila; and graceful 
plants, such as Oncidium Jonesianum, and the golden 
O. varicosum. A good specimen, well-flowered, of 
Pholidota imbricata stood on a ledge of rock; it is 
an interesting species, but not very striking in 
appearance. In the other houses many species and 
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varieties were observed in flower. The Odontoglos- 
sum-house is well-furnished, and in the warmer 
houses is seen a greater wealth of bloom. Cycnoches 
chlorochilum is a very robust plant, and of it there 
were some strong spikes; the yellowish-green 
flowers are not very showy, but their peculiar for- 
mation produces a novel effect. 

Several racemes of the lovely purple flowers of 
Barkeria Lindleyana were observed; Epidendrum 
Brassayola was freely in flower; its large, peculiar- 
coloured flowers, have a distinct and handsome 
appearance. A fine dark-coloured form of Odonto- 
glossum Harryanum was in flower, and I noted a 
large specimen of Oncidium microchilum, which had 
an immense spike of flowers. This is a species 
very seldom seen in cultivation, although it was 
introduced from Guatemala so long ago as 1888. 
The sepals and petals are of a yellowish-green 
ground colour, heavily blotched with brown; the 
lip is crimson, with a prominent white wing on 
each side. 

Another uncommon Orchid in flower was Geo- 
dorum candidum, which is very pretty; the flowers 
are produced in a cluster at the top of the stem, 
and are of greenish-white colour, the lip being of a 
reddish-brown tint. Several species of Phalzenopsis 
were in flower, many species of Dendrobium, and 
Cypripedium. Numbers of the choice Chelsea 
hybrids of the last-named are to be seen in flower 
throughout the year. Some of the best at the pre- 
sent time are C. grande, C. selligerum, C. cenan- 
thum superbum, C. albo-purpureum, C. vexillarium. 
a dark form of C. Harrisianum, &c. The very re- 
markable Lielia Novelty, described recently in these 
columns, was finely in flower. It is a garden hybrid 
raised by crossing Lelias elegans with Cattleya 
pumila and, as usual, is intermediate in general 
characteristics between the two species. The sepals 
and petals are twisted, and of a light rosy-purple 
colour ; lip maroon-purple, shading off to paler purple 
at the margin. 

Cattleya porphyrophlebia x is also in flower in 
variety, it is a Chelsea hybrid also, produced by 
crossing C. intermedia with C.superba. The flowers 
are of a large size ; sepals and petals clear pale lilac- 
rose, lip purplish, the throat cream-coloured, with 
purplish streaks in the centre. J. D. 


A Mipvptesex Frurr-Norsery. 


In view of the approaching National Apple and 
Pear Conference at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Chiswick, the record of visits to some of 
our leading fruit nurseries may be of interest. We 
have already alluded to that of Mr. Bunyard, at 
Maidstone, and in due course we shall speak of 
others. 

We now give some account of the well-known 
fruit nurseries of Messrs. Charles Lee & Son, 
situated in the parish next to Chiswick. 

An inspection of the fruit quarters in the nursery 
under notice would almost dispel the prevalent idea 
(unfortunately too true with respect to many horti- 
cultural matters) that we have passed through such 
a dismal summer(?) season. The opinion of Mr. 
George Cannon (the able manager here) as to the 
effect of the season, in his own immediate locality, 
may be summed up as follows:—There is a 
good crop of Plums and Cherries of all sorts, 
also of Pears, but many of the latter are cracked, 
and will not develope their normal size. Apples 
are a thin crop, and the fruits will be below the 
average size. Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
are a thin crop—-in some places quite a failure—and 
will be late and below their usual size, The partial 
failure of the Apple crop was almost, if not entirely, 
owing to the continuance of cold, rainy weather 
during the time they were in bloom. Pears and 
Plums were set in bright, dry weather before the 
Apple blossom had developed. 

The soil of Ealing is of a loamy nature, in most 
parts resting upon gravel, some portions deep loam 
with heavy loamy clay’subsoil, rather late, not being 
so warm as some of its southern neighbours, such as 
Chiswick, It is, however, well suited to the cultiva- 
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tion of fruit trees and Roses. Attention should be 
given to the draining of the heavy soils—an important 
point. The soil of this nursery is a good deep loam, 
in every way suited to the cultivation of fruit trees 
and Roses, as is to be seen in the healthy condition 
of the stock growing in it. 

On entering by the middle walk we come upon a fine 
quantity of pyramid Apples, three to four years old, 
worked upon English Paradise stock, many sorts 
bearing in a remarkably free manner, the following 
being the most noteworthy:—Lord Suffield, that 
truly never failing sort, the largest and earliest Apple 
that goes into market; it bears-well on almost any 
kind of soil, but prefers a warm loam to keep the 
tree healthy and to have fine clear fruit. These 
remarks may also be applied to such sorts as Cox’s 
Orange, Duchess of Oldenburg, American Mother, 
Melon Apple, and Northern Spy. A few of our best 
dessert sorts delight in warm gravelly or sandy loam, 
while some of the large culinary sorts, such as Wel- 
lington, Ecklinville Seedling, Warner’s King, Blen- 
heim, Northern Greening, and Alfriston, are not so 


fastidious as to soil; they like a good heavy loam. , 


To refer again to Stirling Castle—twenty years’ 
experience of this Apple with Mr. Cannon has taught 
him that it is a tree that wants all the nourishment 
it can get—liberal top-dressings—and then in the 
form of bush trees it will produce fruit nearly as fine 
as Blenheims. We counted on one small tree thirty 
of its fine fruits! Continuing sorts noted, may be 
mentioned King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Cox’s Pomona, Cellini, Annie Jlizabeth, Lord 
Derby, Potts’ Seedling (what a fine sort!), Dutch 
Mienonne, Ecklinville Seedling, Frogmore Prolific, 
Winter Hawthornden, Lord Grosvenor, Manx 
Codlin, Warner’s King, and Stirling Castle. Frog- 
more Prolific and Potts’ Seedling should be noted as 
never failing croppers, and deserve to be more 
largely planted than is at present the case. 
These excellent cookers are held in high esteem at 
Ealing. A late-keeping free-bearing sort is Winter 
Hawthornden.. Many newly introduced sorts seem 
to lack keeping qualities, with the exception of 
Lane’s Prince Albert (excellent here), Bramley’s 
Seedling, &c. So many sorts of Apples coming into 
use in the autumn at one time enhances the valuable 
qualities of Winter Hawthornden. Another good 
keeper is Northern Greening—it is especially valu- 
able on account of its keeping good until March. 
Worcester Pearmain, that brilliantly coloured 
Apple, was well represented. Another good 
coloured Apple is Scarlet Pearmain. What a hand- 
some and fine-bearing sort is Warner’s King! Lady 
Henniker may also well be classed amongst the 
handsome Apples. Wcklinville Seedling, that fine 
Apple, always bears well here. Dutch Mignonne is 


a splendid sort, and is a good keeper: Peasgood’s ' 


WNonsuch was observed in good condition; ‘Lord 
Derby, very large; Cox’s Pomona, highly coloured ; 
Sturmer Pippin, good late sort: Ribston Pippin, 
light crop; Lord Grosvenor, very free. 


We noticed thousands of Apple stocks worked © 


this season with all the popular and new sorts, such 
as Lady Sudeley, Bismarck, The Queen, Sandringham, 


Brown’s Codlin, Bramley’s Seedling, Baumann’s Red - 


Wiuter Reinette, Gascoigne’s Scarlet Seedling, &c. 
Near to the pyramid Apples are a quantity of cordon 


Apples on Paradise stocks, bearing good crops of ' 


the sorts already referred to. We noted a few good 
fruit of Peasgood’s Nonsuch; néar to this fine new 
sort is the old Nonsuch, very like the first-named, 
but much smaller, the abundance of its fruits making 
up for the size of the former. 

As we journeyed through the various quarters we 
were struck with the very large stock of standard 
Apples grown, having clear stems and good heads, of 
such sorts as Lord Suffield, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Worcester Pearmain, Mr. Gladstone, Frogmore 
Prolific, Ecklinville Seedling, Keswick Codlin, King 
of the Pippins, Cellini, Potts’ Seedling, Golden 
Noble, Warner’s King, Hanwell Souring, Irish Peach 
and Blenheim Orange. 

Mr. Cannon regards Blenheim Orange as the 
best Apple to plant for orchard, especially where 
the ground is heavy. To those having capital, and 
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who can therefore afford to wait, this is the Apple 
to plant. It does not begin to fruit for six or seven 
years after planting; by that time the tree attains 
large size, and commences to bear fiue fruit which 
(desirable qualification to the grower!) fill the 
bushel, and always command, no matter how much 
the market may be glutted. a high price. It bears 
well, and so makes up for lost time. Eyen in old 
age this fine Apple is to be found doing well—an 
instance of which we recorded recently of a tree 50 
years old, bearing 9 bushels of fruit. 

Pears are fruiting best here on the Quince 
stock. Care is taken only to work such kinds as 
do best on it. A good many sorts, especially late 
ones, fail to grow on this stock unless double worked. 
Attention is given to this operation in order to 
include some of our best Pears on this stock. 

Standard Pears are largely grown, also a consider- 
able quantity of pyramids on Pears. On these and 
horizontals we noticed some good fruits of Souvenir 
du Congrés, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré Capiau- 
mont, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Diel, &c. Of other 
desirable kinds that we noted as doing well may be 
mentioned:—Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle, Marvellous, Pitmaston Duchess, Fondante 
d’Automne, Belle Julie, Forelle, or the Trout Pear, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, &c. 

Amongst miscellaneous fruits worthy of note 
may be recorded the fine collection of Peaches and 
Nectarines—a noteworthy feature here. Very close 
personal attention is given to these, every sort is 
studied as to the best stocks upon which to work 
them. Several thousands of fine trees are grown. 
We noted a lot of good extra-sized trees with from 
twenty to thirty shoots, and although the season 
has not been one of the best for even growth, we 
certainly never saw them so fine at Baling before. 
The same may be said of the standard, half-stan- 
dard, and trained trees. The last fortnight’s fine 
weather has done much to ripen the wood. There 
is evidently special attention given to this stock. 
Standard Plums are plentiful, especially of such 


- sorts as Victoria, Black Diamond, Gisborne’s, Pond’s 


Seedling, that largest of Plums; Orleans, Prince of 
Wales, and Early Prolific. Some of the pyramids 
are also bearing well. McLaughlin’s Gage is regarded 
here as a fine early Gage, larger and earlier than the 
old Green Gage, very richly flavoured. A large 
stock is being worked up of The Czar, one of Mr. 
Rivers’ seedlings. This Plumis an immense bearer, 
large, red, culinary, coming in at the end of July; 
therefore a variety to be looked after, and well suited 
to market growers to fill the void between Warly 
Prolific and Victoria. We noted a fine breadth— 
quite a thicket, in fact—of that popular market 
Damson, Crittenden Cluster—very fine stock. 


Tur Frorat Nursery, Mamenxnran. 


Mr. Owen is one of the few nurserymen who have 
made a special culture of Chrysanthemums and Be- 
gonias, his nursery at the present time being well 
worth a visit by admirers of these flowers. Of 
Chrysanthemums the season is yet early for the 
majority of varieties, but a grand lot of plants 
is in course of development, and includes many 
novelties, promising a fine display at a later date. 
A good selection of early-flowering novelties is 
now in bloom, both indoors and in the borders out- 
side. ‘These are admirably adapted for planting in 
herbaceous borders, to succeed earlier flowering 
plants in the flower garden, and will continue to 
flower until cut down by frost. A selection should 
include the following, which are now nicely in 
flower:—Mrs. Cullingford, very free white of dwarf 
habit; Fiberta, bright golden pompon; Nanum, 
blush-white, good; Frederic Marronet, orange striped 
scarlet; La Vierge, fine white; Canary, dwarf yel- 
low pompon; William Bealby, creamy-pink; Mrs. 
Burrell, primrose. Others, flowering in pots, were 
Feu de Bengale, bronzy-orange; Capucine, buff; 
Sam Henshaw, rosy-purple, a seedling from Comte 
de Germiny ; M. Pynaert van Geert, golden-yellow ; 
and Mr. William Holmes, dark crimson with golden 
reverse, a fine early decorative variety. 


Begonias are, however, just at this season the - 
leading flowers here, both indoors and out. Several 
houses are filled witk a magnificent collection, the 
doubles being very fine. Mr. Owen has been suc- 
cessful in raising some excellent varieties, and some 
of very large proportions. I noted among the best 
Mrs. Graham Smith, delicate flesh-colour, very good; 
Miss Hammersley, apricot; Shirley Hibberd, deep 
rose; General Gordon, red; Scarlet Gem, bright 
orange-scarlet, very showy; Serapis, deep pink of 
drooping habit; Dr. Livingstone, rich crimson ; Lord 
Beaconsfield, primrose; Royal Purple, distinct purple; 
and Dayisii fl.-pl. superba, of dwarf habit, erect 
flowering, and very free, a good decorative variety. 
Arranged on shelves suspended on either side of the 
pathway in the houses, the drooping varieties had a 
very good effect. 

Among single varieties, Mr. Owen’s Imperial 
strain includes some of the largest and best yet 
raised, and is characterised by an erect habit, ren- 
dering sticks in most instances unnecessary. On 
comparing some of the individual blooms with that 
figured in a recent work on the tuberous Begonia, 
it was found that several flowers were decidedly 
wider, the blooms more circular, and therefore of 
better shape. Many of the best have been named, 
and are increased by cuttings, for which there is 
a demand, although good flowers may be obtained 
from the seeds of this strain—and this is the 
quickest means of raising a stock. Some 25,000 
plants—this year’s seedlings—are planted ont in soil 
which is rather poorand stony, the situation exposed 
and bleak, yet they are flowering freely. Some 
thousands of last year’s raising, similarly treated, 
are now a mass of flowers, quite eclipsing the bed- 
ding Pelargonium this season. Those of similar 
habit and colour are grouped together as much as 
possible, with a view to raising distinct batches of 
seedlings. C.H.D, [We have not observed that these 
flowers have done very well generally this year. It 
has been too cool and rainy for them. Ep.] 


COLONIAL NOTES. 


—— 


NEW ZEALAND. 


AvucKLAND.—The summer season, which commences 
here about December 21 (corresponding with June in 
Great Britain), has entered very bright and dry, the 
past few days having been extremely warm—a rather 
sudden change after the late frequent and copious 
showers. 

At mid-day the thermometer ranges from about 
70° to 75° in the shade. The temperature to-day 
December 24) at noon was, in complete shade, 733° ; 
under verandah, subject to sun’s rays 824°. The 
following are meteorological observations taken at 
Auckland in December, 1886:—Mean temperature, 
63°-4 (average for previous twenty-one years, 65°°2) ; 
maximum temperature, 73° ; minimum temperature, 
49°. Total rainfall, in month, in inches, 2°50 (aver- 
age for previous twenty-one years, 3'225) ; number 
of days on which rain fell, five (average for previous 
twenty-one years, ten). 

The public gardens and recreation grounds of 
Auckland, of which the Albert Park and the Domain 
are the principal, have at present a very gay appear- 
ance, many of the principal kinds of Buropean 
annuals and perennials, which here as at home have 
to a large extent superseded much of the old familiar 
bedding stuff, are forming just now quite a floral 
display. 

The Albert Park is beautifully laid out on an 
eminence situated almost in the centre of the city, 
and from the highest elevation, on which an imposing 
fountain is erected, an excellent view of the spacious 
harbour and the greater part of the city is obtainable. 

The domain is a very fine public reserve, upwards 
of 200 acres in extent, the greater portion being thickly 
wooded with indigenous and other trees and shrubs. 
A short time ago the City Council accepted a design 
for laying out this reserve, and the work, in the 
shape of carriage-drives and walks, is now being 
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carried on. Ona level portion of the reserve the 
Auckland cricket-ground is formed, and a very fine 
and commodions ground it is. 

Government House grounds are nicely kept, and 
contain several kinds of European deciduous trees 
and shrubs; amongst the former are fine examples of 
the Oak. A number of young trees have recently 
been planted in the grounds, and appear to be doing 
well; amongst others I noticed Abies Pindrow, 
alba, Picea orientalis, Menziesii, Smithiana, ex- 
celsa, Camphora officinalis, Photinia serrulata, and 
Magnolia purpurea. 

Among the host of plants now in full bloom 
the following are at their best:—Perennial and 
annual Phloxes, Pentstemons, Hollyhocks, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Tuberoses, Lilies, Tritomas, Amaryllis, 
Gladiolus, Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, Balsams, 
Stocks, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, Calceolarias, Pansies, Lobelias, Mvosotis, 
Salvias, Petunias, Clematis, and Lonicera; these are 
now taking the place of Tea, coloured, and Bank- 
sian Roses, which have continued in bloom, and been 
very fine up till now. Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 
in great variety, are plentiful, and flowering pro- 
fusely, the late showers having been favourable to 
their growth. 

Other conspicuous plants now in bloom comprise 
Escallonia rosea, Ceanothus, Ruellia tuberosa, Jap- 
anese Hydrangea paniculata, Bouvardia splendens 
and other vars.; Magnolia grandiflora, M. purpurea, 
Ligustrum japonicum, Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, 
Mock Orange, (Philadelphus grandiflorus), Laurus- 
tinus, and the Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus), also 
known here by the name of Kowhiangutukaka ; there 
are here some splendid examples of this gorgeous 
flowering plant. 

I must not omit to mention the beautiful and pic- 
turesque Pohutukawa (Metrosideros robusta) belong- 
ing to the natural order Myrtacex, and allied to the 
Callistemon ; scattered along and overhanging the 
high cliffs and bluffs of the harbours the gnarled and 
twisted branches of these trees are now covered with 
charming deep crimson flowers, which are used here 
at this season as Holly is at home for decorative pur- 
poses, and the tree is generally known as the “ Christ- 
mas Tree.” The timber is highly valued in ship- 
building. This tree is the last that remains of the 
beautiful vegetation that once clad the shores of these 
bays and harbours. 

Summer fruits are plentiful, and judging by the 
tempting displays in, and busy appearance of the 
market and fruiterers’ shops on Christmas Eve, the 
demand was in proportion to the supply. There 
have been an abundance of Strawberries, and 
the cry of “ Strawberries!—fine ripe Strawberries! ” 
has been familiar through the streets for some 
time past. 

The following extract, which I take from the 
Auckland Weekly News, will give your readers some 
idea of the extent of the Strawberry industry in 
Auckland :— 


“By the courtesy of Mr. B. Dawson, we have 
been supplied with some figures which will show the 
Strawberry-consuming capacity of the inhabitants 
of Auckland. ‘There are, in all, about 200 acres 
planted in Strawberries, the largest portion of this 
area being at Northcote. The Devonport district 
grows only a comparatively small quantity, while on 
this side there are only two or three large growers. 
Mr. W. Mason, of Ponsonby, is one of the largest. 
He has 18 acres under crop. and for a Jong time past 
has supplied from 500 to 600 boxes daily. He em- 
ploys about forty boys to pick the fruit, and he has 
a*tin-can band’ to frighten away birds and other 
fruit stealers. The average crop this season has 
been about 40 quarts per acre per day; some farms 
have given a larger yield than this, and some less. 
The average weight of a quart of Strawberries is 
23 oz. This gives us 11,500 1b. or rather over 
5 tons of Strawberries consumed by the Auckland 
public every day during the season. Reckoning the 
price of Strawberries at 6d. per quart, this industry 
has returned to the growers the very handsome 
dividend of £200 per day as the gross receipts during 
the season. Another way to look at it is that during 
the season every acre under Strawberries has given 
@ gross return of £1 per day. Although none are so 


popular as Strawberries, there are many other small 
fruits which bring in very acceptable dividends to 
the growers. Clearly, gold-digging and gum-scraping 
are not Auckland’s sole salvation.” 


The New Zealand Frozen Meat and Storage Com- 
pany have lately been turning their attention to the 
fruit-canning industry, which promises to become an 
important one to Auckland. Fruit growers have 
already taken advantage of the company’s demand 
for Gooseberries, an instalment of something like 
2 tons ot fruit being sent from the Waikato district 
asa beginning. In all the company have received 
about 50 tons of Gooseberries, one grower forwarding 
as much as 3 tons. 

The following are the prices at which fruits and 
vegetables were being sold be the principal fruiterers 
on Christmas Eve :— 

Fruit,—Gooseberries, 5d. and 6d, per quart; Apples, 
4d. to 6d. per lb.; Lemons, 2d. each; Pine-apples, 
3d. each ; Cocoa-nuts, 3d. each ; Oranges, 13d. to 2d. 
each; Cherries, black and red Kentish, 10d. to 1s. 
per pound; Loquats, 5d. per pound; Grapes, 2s. 6d. 
per pound ; Plantains, 4d.to 5d. per pound. <A few 
Apricots and red Currants were offered at high 
prices. 

Vegetables—Peas, 10d. to 1s. per peck; French 
Beans, Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per peck ; Scarlet ‘Runners, 
Is. 10d. to 2s. per peck; Cabbages, ld. to 2d. each; 
Cauliflowers, 3d. each; Rhubarb, 4d. per bundle; 
Potatos, 14 lb. and 16 lb. 1s.; Onions, 13d. and 
2d. per ponnd. 

The advice of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Auckland has lately been asked on the subject of 
exporting fruit from this province into the British 
market. This being to many here an important 
question, the Society have decided to call a special 
meeting to discuss the matter. when, no doubt, 
views will be expressed and information elicited on 
the subject that will help to develope the exporta- 
tion of fruit from this province to England, which, 
if judiciously managed, should prove highly remune- 
rative to Auckland fruit growers seeking an outside 
market for their produce. Edgar Spooner, Auck- 
land, N.Z. 


Nores or Nara Pranrs. 


Greyia Sutherlandi.— There seems to be a 
difficulty in flowering this fine shrub in England, but 
I think if cultivators could see it, as I have often 
done, in its home, the reputation it has for 
shyness in blooming would vanish. It certainly 
dislikes warm moist situations and rich soil. Never 
have I seen it under elevations of 4000 feet, or, 
in fact, growing in soil at all. Inserting its 
roots between clefts of sandstone rocks it holds 
on from year to year, and early in the spring, 
just before the leaves expand, sends out from 
the tip of each branchlet its beautiful and curious 
crimson flowers. Plenty of air at all times it must 
have. In winter it can be hardly kept too dry; in 
summer it needs abundant water; with as many 
stones as earth about the roots would nearly imitate 
its chosen home in Natal. 

Cycniums.—Some of the most lovely of South 
African flowers are those which have never flowered 
in Europe, and so peculiar are the conditions under 
which they grow that perhaps even the skill which 
flowered Lissochilus giganteus would find itself 
baflled before succeeding with the plants under- 
noted. Not to speak of Disa grandiflora, which Pro- 
fessor McOwan once informed me could not be got 
to thrive in the Cape Town Botanic Gardens, nor to 
mention certain Stapelias collected by Sir H. Barkly 
in remote parts of the Cape, many of which refused 
to grow in Cape Town, I would refer to some lovely 
members of the great order, Scrophulariacez. And 
first to mention Cycniums. 

C. adoensi is a prostrate creeping herb with fine 
large snow-white flowers like a single Petunia, 
opening in early spring. A parasite on roots of 
sundry grasses. Figured in the “ North” Gallery, 
Kew, No. 449, 

C. tubatum.—A robust leafless species, 2—3 feet 
high, with very showy white flowers in pairs, 2 


inches across. 
parasite on roots of Labiate, &c. 
Gallery, No. 402. 

C. racemosum.—A very lovely plant, 3—4 feet high, 
with erect racemes of brilliant magenta flowers, as 
large as the last-named. Grows at elevations of 
4000—5000 feet, seemingly parasitic on grass roots. 
Blooms also at Midsummer, and called by colonists 
Christmas-flower. 

Harveya (Aulaya) sp—This is a very good thing, 
though I am unable to give its specific name. A 
leafless herb, 12—18 inches high, with erect pale 
purple, Foxglove-like flowers, deliciously scented. 
Only found in dense shady bush, and is a parasite on 
roots of shrubs. See the ‘ North” Gallery, 404, for 
a closely allied species. 

Graderia scabra.—Habit like Cycnium advense; 
flowers tubular, bright rose. Parasitic on grass-roots, 
and often grows in large patches with C. adoensi, the 
two making a very pretty sight when in flower. 

Striga coccinea.—A little gem, about 9 inches high, 
with small, vivid-crimson flowers. I believe it is a 
parasite. Colonists believe it feeds upon and kills 
the roots of Indian Corn, Representedin the “North” 
Gallery, Nos. 402 and 449. All the above I have 
tried to cultivate, but in vain. Like the English 
Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus Crista-galli) and Cow- 
wheat (Melampyrum pratense) they turn black 
when dried. R. W. Adlam, Maritzburg, Natal. 


Flowering in midsummer, and a 
In the “ North” 


THE SEED TRADE. 


Tue Durcu Seep Crors.—Large quantities of 
vegetable seeds are grown in Holland, and, in so far 
as advices up to date are to hand, it would appear 
that the yield will fall considerably below general 
expectations. In consequence of the long winter 
it was very late in the spring before the proper 
tillage of the ground could be accomplished, and the 
crops cultivated. The spring, at first wet, afterwards 
became dry, but, whether wet or dry, the weather 
was cold and infertile, and, as in this country, it was 
followed by a summer like that of our own—wanting 
in warmth and sunshine. Cauliflower, which is 
largely grown in Holland, is a very late crop, though 
the plants developed well; but lack of sunshine 
must materially affect the yield, which will, it is 
expected, be much below the average, while, for some 
reason, not so much was planted as in former years. 
As to Cabbages, Savoys, and Kales, the prospects of 
a crop are in general bad, and especially so in the 
case of Cabbage; such a bad crop of the latter has 
not been seen for several years. Swede seed is but 
a moderate yield; and Turnips, only partially 
planted, show about half a crop. Many plants of 
Beet perished during the winter, and those saved 
will give but a small return. Corn Salad has been 
sown so little, owing to the low prices obtained in 
late years, that it is doubtful if the crop to be 
harvested will meet the demand for seed. On the 
other hand, Spinach seeds were sown more numer- 
ously than is usual, but the yield does not exceed 
two-thirds of an ordinarycrop. Peas have furnished 
less than an ordinary yield, and the seeds have suf- 
fered so from rain that a considerable bulk must be 
picked from them. Radish looked well early in the 
season, but during the time the crop was in flower 
rain fell almost incessantly; many of the flowers 
were washed off, and the seed-pods which set were 
comparatively few. Then, instead of ripening the 
seed, the plants went again into flower, so that not 
more than half a crop can be looked for. Of the 
black Spanish Radish there will be only a small 
yield. Onion seeds are standing pretty well, but are 
very late in ripening. English Broad and Longpod 
Beans show but a moderate yield. Kidney and Run- 
ner Beans will be a small crop; they podded so late 
there is not time enough to ripen. The Cucumber 
crop is regarded as a failure. Chervil was sown but 
little, on account of the low price it fetched, but the 
yield was a good one. Carrot is expected to prove 
a pretty good crop. The result may be summed up 
in the statement that crops will be below a poor 
average; all that have to be gathered ripen very 
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slowly, and the weather is too uncertain to admit of 
what is becoming ripe being harvested in good 
character. 


A NEW WALNUT. 


JUGLANS MANDsHURICcA (fig. 53).*—For the oppor- 
tunity of illustrating this handsome, and, as far as 
gardens go, new Walnut, we are indebted to Mr. J. 
van Volxem, of Brussels, who kindly sent us 
specimens. The tree is a native of Amurland, and 
its botanical history is given in the works cited 
below. Here we need only say that it is a 
Walnut of very handsome appearance, the foliage 
(much reduced in our illustration) being of a very 
noble character. The fruit are obovate, somewhat 
pear-shaped, the nuts much more acutely pointed 
than in our ordinary Walnut, the shell hard 
and very coarsely ribbed. The kernel is not 
so good to the palate as the better kinds of 
Walnut; but considering that these represent the 
effect of long ages of selection and cultivation, there 
is reason to hope that the Mandshurian Walnut may 
be improved in like way. If so, the gain will be 
great, as the present tree is hardier than the common 
Walnut, and ripens its fruits some 2—3 weeks earlier 
in the season. As an ornamental tree, from the 
great size and noble aspect of the foliage (30—32 
inches in length), it will be a great acquisition, while 
its hardihood suggests it as a good stock whereon to 
work the more tender kind. 

“The fruit,” says M. Van Volxem, “ripens several 
weeks before the ordinary kind, and the tree is 
perfectly hardy in Belgium, where, as with us, the 
common Walnut gets injured by spring frosts. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


— 


MICHAELMAS ASTER. 


Tur best of these are A. nove-anglix, A. 
Drummondi; A. amethystinus, and A. nove-belgii, 
and if dwarf kinds are required for rockwork, A. 
alpinus and A. discolor will be found the most suit- 
able, the last-named being very floriferous. All 
these Asters are readily propagated by division, for. 
they spread freely. The shoots in spring should be 
reduced in number by pulling up the weakest, so as 
to leave only a fair number to bloom. To have 
those in borders at their best, it is necessary 
either to renew the soil or give the plants fresh 
positions, the latter being the most preferable, as 
the moving involves less labour; and when replanting, 
some rotten manure should be worked in below. 
J.8. 

HixpRANGEA PANICULATA. 


This is one of the most showy of hardy plants, and 
the wonder is, that, having been introduced some 
years, it is not more known and grown than it 
appears to be, as it is seldom one meets with it in 
gardens. Not only is this Hydrangea a desirable 
shrub for beds or borders, but it is a very effective 
greenhouse plant. In habit it is deciduous, and has 
small hard woody shoots, which should be cut back 
pretty close, as pruning it in causes the plant to 
break stronger and produce finer trusses of blooms. 
If grown in pots, or planted out in borders, Hy- 
drangea paniculata should have rich loam soil, and 
the best situation for it is in the foreground of low 
evergreens, or a bed to itself on the border, where it 
can get plenty of sunlight. The way to propagate 
and increase the stock is to put in cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood,and if these are taken off with a 
heel they strike more readily; but they should be 
put in under cover of a handlight in sharp sandy soil, 
and kept close till they root. J. S. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 
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SELAGINELLAS.—These form a very accommodating 
family of plants, some of which are largely used in 
floral arrangements, others for planting where little 
else would live; indeed, it would be difficult to find 
a greenhouse without a patch of the well known S. 
Kraussiana and S. Martensii ; and perhaps it may be 


* Juglans mandshurica, Maximowicz, Primit. Flor. Amuren:. 
(1859), p. 76; Cas. de Candolle, in DC. Prod., xvi., 188 (1864), 
J. Sieboldiana, Maximowicz. 
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under the plant stage, or some such out-of-the-way 
position, yet they rarely fail to live and clothe with 
pleasant greenery the bare soil or gravel. Still, the 
plants enjoy good positions, and where little specimens 
are required, plenty of light must be afforded them, 
or else they are apt to be attenuated and straggling. 
S. Kraussiana and other dwarf-growing species grown 
for the decorator’s use are best grown in shallow 
pans, about 6 inches over. Drain them well, and fill 
with a light compost similar to that used for Werns, 
then dibble them full of cuttings, selecting nice stout 
points of the shoots. When finished give a good 
watering, and stand them in a light position close to 
the glass, ifin summer in an ordinary garden frame,but 
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Fig. 53,—THE MANDSHURIAN WALNUT: 


time is saved if a little artificial warmth be afforded 
them, though it is not indispensable in the case of the 
first-named species, which is nearly hardy, and 
can be brought on in cold frames in the summer 
time. To induce a dense, even growth they should 
be several times clipped over, removing all strag- 
gling points, so that when they are turned 
out of the pans for use, they will be sufficiently 
matted together to prevent their falling to pieces; 
and the best way to put them on or round plants, is 
to cut through to the centre of the mass, and slip 
the stem of the plant through the cut, they will thus 
appear to have been grown in the pot or vase, and 
will last good for a long time. There is also a 
golden and a variegated variety, either of which is 
quite distinct, and may be included in any collection. 
Of others suitable for decorative purposes’ may be © 


named §. apus, and the varieties densa or apoda, 
also Browni; these are all of a dwarf, neat habit, 
more so, indeed, than S. Kraussiana, but not being so 
hardy as that species, and requiring more care in 
watering, they are less suited for general purposes 
from liability to damp off at the centre of the mass. 
To reduce this drawback as much as possible, avoid 
pouring water into the centre of the plants, this 
bears down the branchlets, and causes decay, that 
is, if the plants are full-grown and in a matted con- 
dition. Other low growing species are patula and 
serpens; both are distinct from the preceding, 
having a more rigid and wiry habit, but are scarcely 
so hardy. S. Martensii and its variegated form, when 


LEAF GREATLY REDUCED. 


grown in small pots, make capital substitutes or 
change for Ferns, and will stand a great deal of 
rough usage. Other species useful for growing in pots 
are 8. caulescens and inzequalifolia, both with Fern- 
like branches. Ofa still more erect and massive habit 
are S. hematodesand S. grandis; both require a liberal 
allowance of root-room and stove heat. There are 
also several species which have a trailing habit, such 
as S. Galeottii, a free growing species, well adapted 
for growing in baskets or in pots to hang from the 
edges of shelves. S. uncinata or csia is also 
suitable for this purpose. It has a metallic steel- 
grey hue, much admired by some persons. Unfortu- 
nately it dies back considerably in autumn. To 
keep the stock neat frequent renewals must be made. 

Pelargoniums.—All plants which have been cut 
back and have since broken should be shaken ont and 
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repotted before growth is far advanced. Turfy loam 
with some well decayed manure which has been 
rubbed through a sieve, a sprinkling of soot, and 
enough sharp sand to keep it open, is an excellent 
compost for them. The sweepings from a veterinary 
forge when thrown in a heap and allowed to lie until 
well decomposed, is splendid stuff for mixing in the 
compost for Pelargoniums. With old specimen 
plants it is usual to repot them into smaller pots, and 
again potting later on, which is an excellent practice ; 
but good results may be had by placing them in their 
flowering pots at once—a very convenient method 
for large plants, but the other is preferable, generally. 
After repotting water must be sparingly afforded 
until the plants have fairly occupied the new 
soil. At this stage, when not exposed to very 
drying influences,I have known plants to go for weeks 
without requiring to be watered, other than being 
damped with a syringe on bright days for a short 
time after potting. Specially guard against the 
attacks of greenfly by occasionally fumigating with 
tobacco. Zonals for winter flowering, which have 
grown satisfactorily, but have not been placed in 
their flowering quarters, should be removed to them 
without delay, as if they are left out in cold frames 
the flower-trusses will be liable to injury by damp. 
The best position in which to flower these plants 
during winter is in rather narrow and low houses with 
a steep pitched roof; the range running east to west 
would catch every ray of sunshine, and being narrow 
the steep pitch of the roof would not favour drip. In 
arranging the plants avoid crowding, but place them 
in such a manner that the pots may be examined 
readily before giving water to the plants. A mild 
or rather dry air at a temperature of 50°—55°, and 
ventilation in small amount on bright days, will 
maintain a brilliant display. As the pots fill with 
roots liquid manure should be afforded the plants at 
regular intervals. 

Izoras. —To flower Ixoras well, a minimum 
temperature of 70° should be sustained, and at no 
season is tis more requisite than the present. If 
there be any deficiency of heat, not only will their 
flowering period be short, but the flowers will 
lack size and substance. Keep the roots in a state 
of uniform moisture, but a sodden condition must be 
avoided, and in using liquid manure, it should be 
largely diluted with water, and may be applied to the 
plants often. Plants which are getting past their 
best may as well have their shoots cut back; taking 
any strong, clean points, which have not flowered to 
make cuttings. These, if rooted quickly and grown 
on, will make nice stuff with a large truss or two of 
flowers each, next year. F. Ross, Bletchingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
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Ftower Benps.— Sharp frosts will have been ex- 
perienced generally over these islands, and the beauty 
of tender kinds of plants destroyed. No time should 
be lost in taking up all plants which are to be saved. 
Tuberous Begonias should have the stems cut down 
to within an inch of the tubers, placing the lattter in 
a cool dry shed for a week or two, afterwards storing 
them away for the winter in sifted cinder-ashes or 
cocoa-fibre refuse, in some place where they will be 
safe from frost, and, at the same time, where they 
will neither get too damp nortoo dry. I usually put 
them in an old stable at first, and afterwards under 
the staging in a late vinery. Zonal Pelargoniums of 
one year old should be preferred for keeping through 
the winter by shortening back the strongest roots ; 
cleaning and trimming the tops in the usual way, leav- 
ing from four to six shoots to each, and afterwards put 
them in shallow boxes, 8-inch pots, or heel them in, 
on Vine or Peach borders under glass, and with- 
hold water for the present. Alternantheras may be 
potted up into 3-inch pots, using plenty of drainage 
and a sandy loam and leaf-mould compost, placing 
them in warm pits or houses afterwards. Echeveria 
secunda glauca in southern counties can be safely 
wintered in cold frames ; and, where large quantities 
are grown and this method is inconvenient, the better 
practice is to build them up in banks of cinder ashes 
against a south wall, outside; the only protection 
given being to cover them with garden mats on 
frosty nights. Succulents of a more tender character 
should be placed in pots or boxes, and put in a cool, 
airy greenhouse. Palms, Aralias, Phormiums, 
Dracenas, Grevilleas, &c., if not already moved 


frosty. nights protect with mats. 


-too low to suit their requirements. 


to their winter, quarters ought to be forth- 
with. Avoid overwatering all such plants during 
the winter months, and afford free ventilation at all 
favourable times. Clear away to the rubbish heap 
all other plants not required, and if the beds are to 
be replanted with Wallflowers, Arabis, Myosotis, 
and other spring flowering plants, it is a good 
plan to give them a light dressing of old hotbed 
manure, to be dug in with the staple and left in rather 
a rough state for another week or ten days previous 
to planting. The beds for Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., 
will require special preparations if the best results 
are desired ; the beds ought to be well drained, and a 
liberal dressing of rich manure and sandy loam dug 
in—planting to be deferred to a later period ; mean- 
time the bulbs should be in readiness, and a decision 
come to in regard to the arrangement of colours, 
height, &c. Beds, borders, and clumps in the winter 
garden which are to be filled with Conifers and dwarf 
evergreen shrubs, ought to be got in readiness before 
the end of the month. 

Bedding Calceolarias.—If not already done, cuttings 
of these should now be put in; fortunately there is 
no lack of them this autumn. They are best rooted 
and wintered in cold frames or turf pits—the latter 
are preferred by many practitioners, and should be 
made about 4 feet wide inside measure, 2 feet high 
at the back, and 18 inches in front, using for the 
purpose turves about a foot in width and 2 or 3 inches 
thick, beat down with a spade, or make it firm 
by treading as the work proceeds, Fill the inside 
afterwards with half-decayed manure, suchas has been 
used for linings to Cucumber or Melon frames, 
and tread it down quite firmly; on the top of this 
place a layer af sandy compost and Jeaf-monld with 
a surfacing of sharp sand about half an inch deep, 
and smooth over with the back of a spade, after 
which the cuttings may be inserted in rows about 
3 inches apart. Ifthe weather happens to be dry at 
the time give them a light watering overhead through 
a fine rose, cover with frame-lights, and keep them 
shaded from bright. sunshine till rooted, and on 
After they are 
rooted attend to ventilation on all favourable occa- 


‘sions. J. Horsefield. Heytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
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Pryg-appirs which are swelling off should be kept 
steadily at, 70°—75° at night, and 80°—85° by day. 
Do not use dung-water at this season of the year. 
When stimulants are given, dust the surface of the 


‘soil with Thomson’s manure, and water alternately 


with water only just coloured with guano. Large- 
fruited varieties, as Cayenne, Charlotte Rothschild, 
Providence, &c., should be well watered just at 


‘at the point of commencing to colour, and no more 
.water afforded them, as. a damp state of the soil 
- during the ripening stage is liable to cause blackness 
_at.the core. Keep the bottom-heat at 85°—90° for 


fruiters in all stages of swelling, and any plants 
which may have started amongst the general stock 
should be removed to the fruiting division at once, 
as the temperatures in the other divisions will be 
If a few suckers 
are put in as they become large enough, they are 


‘certain to start at other times than the general stock, 


and require to be looked after. 

Those plants which have been under special treat- 
ment for the past few weeks, and are intended to 
start early.in the season, should now be kept per- 
fectly quiet till the beginning of the year. If the 
plunging-bed be in a moist condition, little or no 
water will be necessary with the lowered tempera- 
ture. Let the temperature for these be 60° for cold 
nights, and 55° for mild-onés. When the sun 
shines and the thermometer exceeds 65°, give a 
little air. With the roots of the plants in a state of 
partial dryness the bottom-neat may be allowed to 
decline to 75° without fear of injury. When the 
bottom-heat is obtained by leaves and tan great care 
must be taken not to exceed 80° when fresh materials 
have to be added, which frequently happens at the 
decline of the year, when fresh material must be 
employed to freshen up the old. Let the bed be well 
trodden to prevent as far as possible a too sudden or 
a great rise, and to make sure partially plunge the 
pots until such time as the heat has declined toa 
safer point. 


Successions should not be encouraged to grow much 
after this season, as the growth made now will be 
lacking in substance ; and give only sufficient water 
to keep the plants in a state of health. As a plant 


in a state of partial dryness will stand a much lower 
temperature than a wet one, 65° will be quite high 
enough as the night temperature, and air should be 
given to the pit when the thermometer reaches 70° 
by day. Suckers which were potted in August will 
have well filled their pots with roots. Should any 
of them be likely to require more pot-room before 
the winter is over it is better to give a shift into pots 
one size larger. Let the bottom-heat be lowered to 
80° and air admitted when the thermometer reaches 
70°. The night temperature should be 60°—65° at 
present. The fires should now be started in the 
afternoon to prevent a too rapid decline of the side 
warmth. W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 
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Lirtine AND Roor Pruntne.—The season is now 
at hand when these operations will demand attention, 
and in the meantime it would be well to get some 
sound fibry loam coarsely chopped up, so that when 
the work is taken in hand there shall be no delay. 
Loam is generally all that is needed for this purpose, 
unless the soil should be of a very heavy nature, 
when a little lime rubble or burnt soil may be added, 
to induce the trees to make plenty of fibrous roots 
and short-jointed fruitful wood. It is best to take 
this kind of work in hand as early in October as 
circumstances will allow, and while the trees still 
retain their foliage, so that advantage is taken of 
some slight root-action before the total fall of the 
leaf. Fruit trees, owing to loss of crop by frost and 
a too rich soil, are liable to make an excessive 
amount of unfruitful wood ; such trees can always 
be brought to a fruiting state by being root-pruned 
or lifted. For bushes and low pyramids lifting the 
roots is the best, as they can then be examined readily, 
and can be laid out in a regular fashion and within 
a short depth from the surface. In fact by carrying 
out lifting in a systematic manner such trees 
can always be kept within bounds, which is a great 
desideratum in small gardens. The roots should 
always be lifted with a ball of soil attached in 
proportion to the size of the tree; the tap-roots, if 
any, must be cut away, and the ends of all roots 
that may be broken in the lifting neatly trimmed 
with a sharp knife, when the tree may be returned 
again to the same hole from which it was lifted, 
or planted in another situation. When filling in 


about the roots use a barrowload or more of the pre- 


pared soil, place some at the bottom of the hole, and mix 


_the remainder with the staple soil, in which to lay out 


the roots, and tread all moderately firm. When all 
is finished give a good watering, and afterwards 
mulch the surface; and should the weather be sunny 
for any length of time an occasional syringing will 
be beneficial. For large trees root-pruning, and not 
lifting, must be resorted to. This will consist of 
taking out a trench a certain distance from the stem 
and securing all the roots found as the digging pro- 
ceeds, taking great care to dig out the soil under the 
ball, and cut away the descending tap-roots. If the 
tree is a very large one it is not advisable to 
prune the roots the whole way round in one 
season, but to do a part one year and the 
remainder the next. The distances from the stem 
at which the trench should be taken out*must 
always depend on the stretch of the branches, 
but as a rule the distance may vary from 2 feet to 
3 feet 6 inches. The ends of the severed roots must 
be neatly trimmed off, and when filling the trench 
again, acd a fair proportion of new soil—unless the 
staple is unsuitable, when it would be advisable to 
fill with new soil, proceeding as before. A. Ward, 
Stoke Edith Park. 


VEITCH'S PERFECTION PEA.—When walking 
lately through the large well-cropped kitchen garden 
at Harewood House, in this county, I was much 
struck by several rows of the above-named Pea. 
Owing to the wet season we have had in the North, 
the haulm was fully 18 inches higher than is usual in 
drier seasons—it was close on 5 feet high. Each 
side of the rows was fairly thatched, for about 
2 feet G inches, with large, well-filled pods of Peas, 
of first-class table quality. On the same quarter 
were a number of other Peas growing, including 
some of the newer varieties, but Mr. Fowler, the 
gardener, told me that none came up to Veitch’s 
Perfection as a really trustworthy Pea during the 
month of September. H.J. C., Grimston, Tadcaster, 
Yorks, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SHOWS. 
Ocr. 11—Crystal Palace Fruit (three days). 


MEETINGS. 
Ocr. 8—Chambre Syndicale of Ghent. 


§ Royal Horticultural Society : Fruit 
Oc. 29 and Floral Committees. 


{ National Chrysanthemum Society : 
V Floral Committee. 


SALES. 
‘ Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
| Greenhouse Plants, at Fraser’s Nur- 
sery, Lea Bridge Road, by Pro- 
theroe & Morris, 


Vertegans’ Nurseries, Birmingham, 
on the Premises, by Protheroe & 
Morris, in conjunction 
W. C. B. Cave. 

Nursery Stock, at Tansley Nur- 
series, near Matlock, by Else & 
Son (three days.) 

Nursery Stock, at House’s Nursery, 
Peterborough, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

Nursery Stock from sample, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


Collection of Orchids formed by M. 
Rougier-Chauviére, at 152, Rue 
Dulong & Godefroy-Lebeut. 
Oct. 10 


THURSDAY 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, Ocv. 10 


MONDAY, Oct. 8 


with 


TUESDAY, 


! 
| 


= de la Roquette, Paris, by MM. 

Nursery Stock, at North’s Nursery, 
Lee, by Protheroe & Morris. 

Miscellaneous Plants, at Protheroe 
& Morris’ Rooms. 

Nursery Stock, at the Nurseries, 


Milford, Surrey, by Protheroe & 
Morris (four days.) 


WEDNESDAY, 


Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 
Established Orchids and Greenhouse 
Plants, at Castle Nursery, Lower 
Norwood, by Protheroe & Morris. 


Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Nursery Stock, at The Nurseries, 
Dorking, by Protheroe & Morris. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


THURSDAY, Ocr. 11 


FRIDAY, Ocr. 12: 


SATURDAY, 


Collection of Orchids formed by R. 
| Warner, Esq., of Chelmsford, at 
Oct. ane 


DrcrpEpLty the most successful 
and the most generally appre- 
ciated of the Conferences that 
have been held of late years by 
the Royal Horticultural Society was the Apple 
Congress and Exhibition held in the old gardens 
at Chiswick in 1883, The story has been told so 
often that we advert to it now only for the 
purpose of reminding our readers that a similar 
Congress, but on a more limited scale, is to be 
held in the same gardens on Tuesday, 16th inst., 
and two following days. The exhibition of 
Apples and Pears will be open to the general 
public on the Tuesday after 1 p.m., and the 
business of the Congress will be transacted on 
Wednesday and Thursday, beginning probably 
at 1 P.M., in the great Conservatory. The papers 
promised are, we believe, as to subject, of 
singular importance, variety, and interest; and 
from the known competence of the writers they 
are likely to be well handled. 

The idea of holding this Conference at Chis- 
wick is an excellent one. We earnestly hope 
that the Council will see to it that this grand 
opportunity is not thrown away, but that it may 
be utilised not only for its specific purpose 
but as one means of developing the garden, 
and rendering it the centre of all the practical 
work of the Society, while the library and 
offices in Victoria Street may be available 
as a “house of call,” as also for business pur- 


The Chiswick 
Fruit 
Conference. 


poses, lectures, and smaller exhibitions of new or 
interesting plants. The larger exhibitions could 
then be held in various localities, as circum- 
stances might suggest or dictate. But these are 
matters for the future. 

The second Apple Congress is about to be 
inaugurated, and although we cannot expect it 
to be so, we may still hope that it will be as suc- 
cessful as the former one. In the meantime we 
do not see that any special means have been 
taken as yet by the authorities to make the pro- 
gramme generally known to the public, and not 
much, if anything, has been done to apprise the 
Fellows, other than those specially interested in 
pomology. There is no time to lose. 


Tur dreary sunless summer was 
succeeded, at least, in the South, 
by a short spell of brilliant 
weather which raised our hopes and cheered our 
spirits. JRealised visions of the Indian summer 
charmed us in their splendour, while other visions 
of “well ripened wood” and its consequences, 
gave us promise for the future. The realisation 
of this promise, however, seems destined to be 
visionary indeed. Some weeks ago even frost 
was experienced in many places, with disastrous 
resultsto Beech and other trees, specimens of which 
reached us without any intimation at the time 
of the frost to which they had been subject. 
Now, Mr. Wessrer, writing from Kent, says :— 


The 
Weather. 


“In answer to several correspondents, I may 
state that the injury caused to the young (and 
old occasionally) shoots of the Beech proceeded 
directly from the untimely frost to which we 
were subjected some five weeks ago. In this dis- 
trict it is pitiable to see the Beeches, the branch 
tips of almost every tree being quite destroyed. No 
cure, save by pruning—and that would entail much 
labour and consequent expense—can be recommended. 
Nature will set matters right next spring.” 


This frost must have been local, but now a 
general visitation has occurred, and a sudden 
fall of temperature all over the country, but 
especially in the North, has given us experience 
in many places of “snow in harvest.” Great is 
the wail accordingly. A week or two more of 
sun and drying wind would have been so accept- 
able, but it was not to be. The night of Sunday, 
September 30, was generally very cold through- 
out the country. Around London frost was 
registered in several localities, 2° at Chiswick. 

On October 1, a correspondent writes from 
Doncaster, there was a heavy fall of snow, fol- 
lowed by 10° of frost. The havoc to the flower 
garden may he conceived. 
Cherry Laurels, Yews, standard and dwarf Roses, 
had to be lightened of the weight of snow that 
rested on them. At Grimston, in the same 
county, 10° and even 14° of frost were registered 
on the same night. All tender vegetation was 
completely cut down, and Chrysanthemums were 
blackened. 

On the night of October 2,in a garden near 
London exposed to the North, the frost 
must have been severe, though no actual 
record is available. Nevertheless, sufficient indi- 
cations are afforded; the appearance of Syca- 
more leaves, as if they had been boiled; the African 
Marigolds reduced to the colour and substance of 
boiled Spinach, the foliage of tuberous Begonias 
looking as if they had had an attack of Potato 
disease, Sunflowers drooping their heads as if 
from very heartache at the cruel treatment to 
which they were exposed; Tropxolums laid low, 
their stems blanched like the vegetable remains 
one sometimes sees thrown up on the sea-heach ; 
white Japan Anemones reduced to the colour of 


Young Conifers, 


dirty rags; the beauty of Lilium auratum and 
Tritoma destroyed, and even Chrysanthemums 
much injured. The great severity, however, 
seems to have been limited to a small area. 
Within a few hundred yards, in a more sheltered 
position and in a different aspect, the havoc was 
not nearly so great. At Kew also, we learn that 
in one part of the garden one degree of frost 
only was registered, on the same night; while in 
another part six degrees were noted, with the re- 
sult that Salvias were blackened (with the ex- 
ception of 8. Greggi and S. Grahami), 
Anemone japonica, Dahlias, and bedding plants 
generally sadly cut. 

But why prolong the miserable catalogue ? 
The end has come a little sooner than 
was expected, that is all. The beds will be 
cleared for the bulbs sooner than could other- 
wise have been done, to the great advantage of 
the bulbs, and the beautiful tint of the 
evergreens, and especially of the young Conifers, 
compel attention, particularly the Colorado 
Spruce (Picea pungens glauca), whose lovely 
shade of colour persists throughout all vicissi- 
tudes of weather. It is worth while incidentally 
to mention, that among the seedling forms of this 
plant (better known under the erroneous name 
of Parryana glauca) every gradation of tint is 
observable ; but even the green-leaved plant—the 
type, as it may be called—is a remarkably hand- 
some Spruce. Those, however, who would know 
the full beauty of this shrub, should visit a nur- 
sery where large quantities are grown, as ab 
Knap Hill, for instance, and select individual 
plants. Whether the plant will be handsome asit 
becomes adult, or whether it will become scraggy 
at the base, as so many Conifers, and especially 
Spruces, do, remains to be seen. We allude to 
the plant in this connection to remind any too 
despondent reader that the beauty of a garden 
need not by any means be destroyed because @ 
smart snap of frost happens to have cut off the 
more tender occupants. 

Another matter suggested by the frost may 
be mentioned. The Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety has lately been reinforced by a large 
number of new Fellows, who, as well as many 
old ones, may like to be reminded that by far the 
most elaborate report on the effects of frost on 
particular plants in particular localities through- 
out the British Isles is that published under the 
auspices of the Scientific Committee by its Secre-= 
tary, the Rev. Grorez Henstow. Those who 
are interested in knowing what is likely to suc- 
ceed and what is not in their respective 
localities, should provide themselves with a 
copy of this publication, which can be 
had for a small sum on application to the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Society, 111, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W., and to which 
some who were Fellows at the time of publication 
are probably entitled, but of this latter point 
we are not sure. At any rate, we know that 
many grumblers at the irregular appearance of 
the Society’s publications do not avail themselves 
of their privileges when they might do so, while 
many are unaware of the value of what has been 
published. 


THE PuBLic GARDEN, FUNCHAL, MADEIRA 
(see Supplementary Sheet).—The public garden of 
Funchal is of recent formation, and though it has 
not yet had time for its full development, it has 
greatly improved the appearance of the capital of 
Madeira. Close by is the handsome little theatre 
—another important improvement. The garden 
is stocked with Palms, Dracenas, Screw Pines, 
Yuceas, Bamboos, Jacarandas, Astrapmas, and other 
inhabitants of warm climates, all growing, be it re- 
membered, without any protection. Intermixed are 
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specimens of Ficus, Araucaria, Brugmansia, Hibis- 
cus, Abutilon, &c. With these there is an under- 
growth of Mesembryanthemum, Gazania, Euphorbia, 
&c. Amongst the showy climbers are Passion- 
flowers, Bougainvilleas, Tecomas, and Combre- 
tum, besides the deliciously scented Stephanotis 
and Trachelospermum. Here and there are small 
pieces of water with plants suitable for such a habitat. 
In the course of time this mingling of vegeta- 
tion derived from all quarters of the globe will pro- 
duce a delightful effect. In former days there stood 
on this site a house of Franciscan Friars, which was 
suppressed by the Government more than forty years 
ago. To quote from Mr. J. Y. Jounson’s truly 
admirable Handbook for Madeira, the third edition 
of which was noticed in our columns a year or two 
ago:— The ruined monastery and its single Palm 
are gone, and in their place we have a gay 
promenade. The chapel of the convent was entirely 
lined, both walls and ceiling, with human skulls 
and thigh-bones. The skulls were supposed to 
number at least 3000.” More cheerful objects now 
meet the stranger's sight when he visits the spot. 


NATIONAL APPLE AND PEAR CONFERENCE 
AT CHISWICK, OCTOBER 16 TO 20, 1888.—A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, 
on September 27. Present:—The Rev. W. Wilks, 
in the chair; Messrs. Bunyard, Cheal, Herbst, 
Walker, Hibberd, Dean, Hudson, Turner, Rivers, 
W. Paul, and J. Smith. Papers to be read at the 
Conference were promised by Messrs. G. Bunyard, J. 
Cheal, J. Douglas, E. Tonks, S. Hibberd, J. Fraser, 
W. Wildsmith, E. J. Baillie, M. Dunn, McDonald, 
Tallerman, T. F. Rivers, Saunders, Bear, and W. 
Paul. Great interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings, promises of support being received from 
the leading growers. It was agreed that the Con- 
ference be held in the Conservatory on Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 17 and 18, the first day 
(October 16) being devoted to the examination of 
the fruit, the General Committee meeting at 3 p.m. 
for the formal opening of the proceedings. It was 
agreed that no prizes be awarded, but cards of com- 
mendation for special merit will be given by the 
committee. It was decided that the various papers 
be put in type, previous to the Conference, for the 
more convenient use of the committee and Press. 
The Gardens will be opened to the public at 1 p.m. 
on October 16. Notices of intention to exhibit 
should be sent to Mr. A. B. Barron, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, not later than 
Wednesday, October 10. 


“KEw BULLETIN.” — The October number is 
devoted to a continuation of the reports on colonial 
fruits, showing the fruits produced in each colony, 
the price, and the supplies available for exportation. 


THE NATIONAL FRuIT Growers’ LEAGUE.— 
The following communication has been received 
without any name attached :—‘‘ The inaugural meet- 
ing of the a National Fruit Growers’ League will take 
place at St. Albans on Tuesday next in the Corn 
Exchange, at 7 p.m. Prior to the meeting a Fruit 
Conference and banquet will be held, at which several 
Members of Parliament are expected to take part. 
The Mayor of St. Albans will preside. A Conference 
to inaugurate a National Horticultural College at 
Swanley, founded by the League, will take place on 
the 15th inst. The grounds of the College cover 
150 acres of land.” 


THE SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL AssociA- 
TION: POMOLOGICAL SECTION.—The subject of 
the formation of a pomological section in connec- 
tion with this Association, which was remitted at 
last monthly meeting to the Council for considera- 
tion, was discussed at a largely attended meeting of 
that body on Friday evening, the 28th ult. It was 
unanimously agreed that steps should be taken to 
organise such a section, and the following small 
committee was elected to formulate the scheme, and 
report to the Council at a future meeting : — Messrs. 


M. Dunn, Ropertson Monro (Secretary), Atrx. 
McKenzie (‘Treasurer), Morrison, McHarriz, Gros- 
sArT, and SUTHERLAND. 


CopDE OF JUDGING.—We understand that a 
book of rules for the guidance of judges at flower 
shows is in course of preparation by a Scottish 
exhibitor of great experience. It will comprise an 
account of an improved method of judging, with in- 
structions for the growing and showing of all kinds 
of horticultural produce. We shall look for the 
publication with interest, as up to the present time 
we know of no modern treatise on the subject, 
except the admirable rules laid down by our late 
friend and colleague, THomas Moore, and published 
in these columns, but, unfortunately, never reprinted. 


MONTHLY STOCK-TAKING. — The following 
statistics are extracted from the “Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns” for August. The reasons for their 
publication are given with No. 1 of the series, pub- 
lished on p. 186, The Returns are divided into nine 
sections; we extract only such matters as concern 
home growers and our friends in the colonies. 
Table I. is made up of a summary of the imports 
from foreign countries and British possessions for 
the month of August, the total value amounting to 
£30,006,140, against £29,699,020 for August, 1887 ; 
or an increase of £307,120. The sections in this 
summary with which we are concerned are as 
follows :— 


| 


| Increase 
| Month ended August 31. (+) 
nye Sen Oe or 
| Decrease 
i say, ||) tesa: (-) 
Articles of food and | | 
drink—dutiable | 2,149,332 | 2,291,199 +141,867 
Chemicals, Dyestuffs, | 
and Tanning Sub- | 
stances ts 517,310 | 562,960 +45,650 
Raw materials fortex- | 
tile manufactures... | 3,998,765 | 3,051,507 —947,258 
Raw materials for sun- 
dry industries and | 
manufactures | 3,521,840 4,059,247 +537,407 
Manufactured articles | 4,644,565 5,095,674 +451,109 
Miscellaneous articles 1,010,786 960, —49, 947 


Excerpt from Return of Imports for August. 


Quantities. 
Principal and other Articles. Month ended Increase 
August 31. C+) 
or 
Decrease 
¢ 1887. 1888, (—) 
Articles of Food* and Drink. 
Fruit :-— 
Apples, raw «» bush.| 45,229 | 172,713 | +127,484 
Orangesand Lemons ...  ,, 59,633 | 47,906 | —11,727 
Unenumerated, raw ... 5, | 597,663 | 752,789 | +155,126 
Hops... ewt 1,780 9,549 +7,769 
Onions f bush.) 34],233 | 370,919 | +29,686 
Clover and grass ewt.| 24,842] 13,005 | —11,137 
Potato3 :— 
From Germany ewt. 204 284 
France ate be aaa aay 90,172 | 39,585 
Other countries ... Ace sti 26,470 | 116,740 
Total ce s+ ay | 116,846 | 156,609 | +39,763 
Yeast ... ewt.| 25,623 | 22,942 —2,684 
Tanning substances. 
Bark for Tanners’, &c. ewt.| 29,580 | 38,467 +8,887 


A NEW FORAGE PLANT.—The Revue Horticole 
of August 1 contains an account of Iris pabularia, 
This plant was made known to the Société d’Accli- 
matation by M. Ermens, who was formerly in the 
service of the Maharajah of Casumre. In Cashmir, 
it appears, Iris pabularia is extensively grown for 
fodder on account of its nutritive properties. It is 


* In ‘vegetables, unenumerated,” there is a decrease in 
value for the month of £7195. 


thought that it would do well in Algiers and Central 
France, if the seeds were raised in a nursery and 
transplanted about February. In the Paris climate, 
which is not so congenial to it, it should not be 
planted out until March and April. When once 
rooted it is said to be almost impossible to extirpate 
this plant. The seed (which is offered for sale by 
Messrs. Vitmortin Anprievx ET Cir.) should be well 
soaked before it is sown. There are many parts of 
India and Australia where it might be advisable to 
attempt the culture of this plant. 


REPORT ON MACWARRIEBALLI. — This nice- 
sounding popular name is applied by the natives of 
Guiana to a new indiarubber-yielding plant, botani- 
cally known as Forsteronia gracilis. It was met 
with by Mr. Jenman in the forests of the upper 
reaches of the Demerara River. Happening to 
strike a climber with his cutlass, Mr. Jenan noticed 
a plentiful outpour of milky juice. No leaves or 
flowers were visible, and it became necessary to cut 
down the tree supporting the climber, when, though 
no flowers were obtained, it was evident the plant 
was a member of the Apocynacez. The rubber col- 
lected is very favourably reported on, and provision 
has been made to cultivate it in the Botanic Gardens 
for future distribution. 


ALLAMANDA HENDERSONI.—If any one would 
realise the remarkable freedom of bloom of which 
this glorious New Grenadian stove creeper is 
capaple, he should pay a visit to Gunnersbury Park, 
and see a stove-house there covered on the interior 
of the roof with this plant. The house is 27 feet 
by 9 feet, and the roof is a mass of yellow blossoms. 
It is planted out in a corner of the house, is yearly 
cut back very hard, and then for two months is kept 
without water. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—Mr. Jenman’s annual report 
of the Botanic Garden is an elaborate document, 
giving in detail accounts of the weather and the 
effect on the plants of a prolonged drought, albeit 
the annual rainfall amounted to 842 inches, the 
greater part of which fell in the early months of the 
year, leaving the subsequent months parched. 
Among the experiments recorded is that of a suc- 
cessful cross between Peristeria alata and P. pen- 
dula. A large portion of the report is occupied with 
the description of various sorts of Sugar-cane, and 
an analysis of their chemical composition. 


EDUCATION IN HORTICULTURE.—-On the occa- 
sion of the fourth annual meeting of the Society of 
American Florists, at New York, on August 21 last, 
President Hitt, in the course of his address, alluding 
to the future of horticulture in the United States, 
said, in terms similar to those we have so often made 
use of here :— 


“Fellow members, what we need, and what 
our profession demands, is a training-school for our 
children and the young men who are to follow in our 
footsteps, where they shall be taught a scientific and 
technical knowledge of the things pertaining to 
plant-life, and plant-growth, in their relations to 
soil, and heat, and water. Our need, and the need 
of the young men who are to follow, is such an 
education as will enable us to analyse soils, and to 
know scientifically their constituent parts, and their 
relation to the fibre and tissue of a plant ; to be able 
to detect deleterious and injurious substances, to 
check and control the chemical action in soils, to 
adjust to a nicety the things termed heat, food, and 
water. Our most successful men are often con- 
founded and amazed at their own failures, and cam 
seldom assign an intelligent reason for the same. 
Often in the same house, under apparently similar 
conditions, with the same kind of soil, failure attends 
where in former years was had abundant success. 
Instances of the kind abound on every haud, and we 
are all familiar with them. This need not be, for 
with a right education and proper training—such as 
I hope awaits the young men of the future—these 
problems, so serious and difficult to ourselves, will 
to them disappear as the dew before the morning 
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sun. This knowledge, so desirable, .and: important, 
can only be imparted by specialists and teachers 
devoted to such work. If we would haye our pro- 
fession keep pace with the industrial and material 
development of our country, it is incumbent upon us 
to dig deep, and lay wide the foundations on which 
the future of our profession is to rest. Industrial 
and scientific education is making remarkable pro- 
gress the world over, and we, who have the good of 
the profession at heart, must see to it that it is kept 
abreast of the times. With all our boasted achieve- 
ments in plant growing and flower production, the 
fact remains that. it has been wrought out by an 
enormous waste of time and physical force. How to 
correct this, by what means, is the question upper- 
most in the minds of many thoughtful florists. Mr. 
Tuorpr, in his address to you at Philadelphia, ex- 
pressed a desire that at no distant date there might 
be established a National Experimental Garden; if 
to that could be united a school for the special train- 
ing of persons for our vocation, where a practical 
and scientific education would be imparted, such an 
institution would prove of incalculable benefit to 
every member of the trade.” 


ScoTTisH HorTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Ata meeting held last Tuesday, the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Houeu Fraser, Leith Walk, read an interesting 
paper on the “Oaks of the World,” Mr. M. Dunn, 
Dalkeith, occupying the chair. The lecturer re- 
ferred to the old and historical Oak trees in the 
British Isles, and spoke of the merits of Q. sessili- 
flora and Q. pedunculata as timber trees. He also 
illustrated his remarks by a collection of about sixty 
species and varieties of Quercus. Among the exhi- 
bits were Aérides Rohanianum (ea Sanper’s impor- 
tation, 186), with three fine spikes of flower, the 
first that has flowered in Scotland; and Catasetum 
macrocarpum, both from Captain Maxwett, of 
‘Terregles, Dumfries (Auex. Cuatmers, gardener), 
The former is obviously a very free-flowering species. 
‘Mr. Grossarr, gardener, Oswald House, Oswald 
Road, Edinburgh, exhibited a dish of excellent Stir- 
ling Castle Peach from the open wall, the splendid 
‘colour of which was striking. Mr. Farrerinye, 
_Dunkeld, sent ripe samples of Silver Peach from 
the open air, showing the peculiarities of the variety, 
and its adaptability for outdoor culture in the North. 
They were handsome and well developed fruit, 
having a creamy-white skin. From the same grower 
came also samples of Hale’s Karly and Lord Napier 
Nectarines, each very fine; and also Cooprnr’s 
Market Apple, a handsome dessert variety of Ameri- 
can origin, which appears to adapt itself well’ to’ the 
climate of the North. A small branch, about 1 foot 
long, of Abies nobilis, bearing six cones, was 
exhibited by Mr. Fraser. It was taken from a 
tree about 9 feet high. He also exhibited a branch 
of Vitis purpurea. Mr. McMoran, The Gardens, 
Glasserton, Wigtonshire, exhibited some extraordi- 
nary fruit of a variety of Fig known locally as the 
“Glasserton Fig. The tree is over one hundred years 
“old; fruit had been gathered from it from August 21, 
the average weight being 5 to 54 oz. The tree 
covers an area of 600 square feet of wall, 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS.—For brilliancy of foliage 
and flower this Lobelia is almost unsurpassed. 
Raised from seed, I find the red Ivesine-like foliage 
yaries a good deal, as many of the plants come green, 
and others only coloured slightly, but a good per- 
‘centage remains true, and these can always be kept 
for stock. The way to increase the plant is by 
division, or taking the offsets, In moist situations 
it does very wel! outdoors, and is a striking object in 
beds mixed with patches of Dactylis glomerata 
yariegata, or almost any other plants with a like 
foliage, white-flowered Lilies, Gladioli, &c., to afford 
contrast of colour. Although it will live through 
some winters in the open, it is safer not to leave the 
plants out, but to lift and lay them in boxes, and 
store in cold frames, when in spring they may be 
split up and increased. Those intended for pots 
should, about the end of May, be stood outdoors in 
some shady spot, and if supplied with plenty of water 
and liquid manure, they will be fine and strong for 
the autumn. J. 8. 


THE FERNERY. 


GONIOPHLEBIUM SUBAURICULATUM. 


WuHeEN seen under favourable conditions, this is 
one of the most beautiful of cultivated Ferns. It is 
especially suited for growing in hanging baskets ; in 
fact, it can only be seen to advantage when growing in 
a suspended position, as the long drooping pinnate 
fronds cannot properly develope except where they 
are free. A peculiarity of this Fern is, that the 
fronds continue to elongate for a considerable time 
after the lower portion is fully developed. Under 
good treatment the fronds will attain to. 6 feet, or 
even more, in length. This Fern requires a stove 
temperature, and is very easily damaged by allowing 
the temperature to fall too low. Discoloration of the 
fronds will surely to be the result if once allowed 
to feel the cold. Baskets are not only prefer- 
able, by reason that they are more suitable 
for suspension than pots, but also allow the creep- 
ing rhizomes to spread more freely than when 
confined in pots. Where pots or pans, which are the 
most suitable of the two, are used, the plants should 
be kept well above the surface, using good porous 
soil and plenty of drainage. Although this Fern 
requires some care to succeed well with it, a well- 


‘developed specimen will amply repay any extra 


attention that may be bestowed upon it. 


ADIANTUM MUNDULUM. 


This pretty compact-growing Adiantum is some- 
times confused with A. Pacotti, but it is quite 
distinct from that species or variety (whichever it 
may be considered). The habit of growth is dense 
and compact, the fronds are erect, the side pinnz 
curving inwards rather than outwards, which is the 
case with A. Pacotti; the pinnules are also smaller 
and more distant, and of a lighter shade of green. A 
very good example of this useful Adiantum was 
exhibited at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the 11th inst, the exhibitor being under 
the impression that it was a new variety, obtained by 
crossing A. cuneatum with A. Pacotti. This is one 
of the prettiest of the cuneatum section of Adian- 
tums, and very useful for cutting from, especially for 
button-hole work, the fronds being a nice size for 
that purpose ; as a pot plant, too, it may be recom- 
mended, as it forms a compact symmetrical little 
plant, very useful for many purposes. Pteris. 


PLANT NOTES. 


PRIMULA RUSBYI. 


TuE inquiry of an English correspondent concern- 
ing the habitat of this new Primrose prompts me to 
send to Garden and Forest a note on the beauty of 
the plant, its discovery and habitat. Early on the 
morning of May 4, 1881, I had left my camp at the 
end of a waggon road in one of the canons of the base 
of the Santa Rita Mountains’ of southern Arizona, 
had mounted successive heights—the grassy slopes 
covered with a sparse growth of Oaks and Arbutus, 
the breezy ridges crowned with Pines, and the more 
difficult steeps dark with the Douglas Spruce—and 
was clambering painfully up the iong, bare crest of 
Mount Wrightson, the monarch of that mountain 
group, when I was reanimated by the exclamations 
of delight of my young assistant, then a little in 
advance, over the prettiest flower he had yet seen in 
Arizona, as he declared. I found it to be a Primula. 
It was much smaller than P. Parryi of the mountains 
of Colorado, but so nearly answering to the descrip- 
tion of that species, that I puzzled over it, as I col- 
lected it again and again on those summits, trying 
to learn if it was really distinct, until Mr. Greene 
named it and described it from specimens collected 
by Mr. Rusby in New Mexico in August following. 
Its habitat is the meagre soil of bare ledges, and the 
verge and shelves of cliffs of summits of 7000 to 
10,000 feet elevation. Its range from the mountains 
about Clifton, New Mexico, southward along the 
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Cordilleras certainly as far as 200 miles beyond the 
boundary. The beauty of this Primula must make 
it a choice addition to the list of plants for rockeries, 
&c.; and the fact that along the northern limits of 
its distribution it must be exposed to much freezing, 
is a guarantee of its hardiness. Garden and Forest. 


Tue Care Hoya (Microtoma UMBELLATA). 


This pretty little creeper is abundant in some 
parts of the Cape, where it clothes tall grass and 
dwarf shrubs with a Dodder-like growth and pretty 
button-like umbels of rosy-red urn-shaped flowers. 
The leaves are linear, and the stems are thin and 
wiry. The flowers are developed from the leaf-axils, 
and they last several weeks. A plant of this species 
has been in flower all the summer in one of the 
houses devoted to Cape plants at Kew. It is planted 
in a bed of loamy soil, and the shoots are twined 
naturally about some twiggy branches. Although 
small, yet this plant is pretty enough to be worth 
growing for the decoration of the conservatory. 
Some one has stated that it is hardy in the neigh-. 
bourhood of London, but a plant tried out-of-doors, 
in a sunny border at Kew, last year, did not survive 
the winter. The root is thick and tuberous. W. W. 


A 
THE BULB GARDEN: 


——— 


NOTES ON THE LILY SEASON. 


As the Lily season is now drawing to a close I 
send you a note of what it has been with us, The 
early blooming Lilies were very good, we never before 
had such fine Lilium Browni and lL. Hansoni; L. 
Szovitzianum, L. geminifolium, and some L. longi- 
florum bloomed well. LL. candidum simplex in afew 
situations was good, but in most the leaves were 
attacked, became brown, and made no growth. L. 
Hnmboldti in sheltered situations was fine, but ex- 
posed on the hill went off quite suddenly in a few 
cold wet days, and all the buds became brown and 
spoilt. L. pardalinum and L. californicum, where 
moderately sheltere3, was fine. L. auratum in ex- 
posed situations in full sun was good and much less 
affected by the wet weather than most of those which 
were sheltered from wind, It seems that with our 
two largest beds of these the one exposed on the 
hillside is finest in cold damp years, and the other 
sheltered in the wood, in dry hot years. The varieties, 
rubro-vittatum, platypetalum or platyphyllum, and 
macranthum have had some very fine flowers, but 
most had one or two damaged by the drip, or bruised 
by the unusually heavy rain to which they were 
exposed. a 

The finest growths we had were in beds in @ 
wood at Weybridge, here the ordinary L. auratum 
had several stems from 2 to 104 feet high, and per- 
fect blooms, which showed finely among the trees ; 
but even -here, where bad weather has not 
till this, year injured. them, a good many 
were damaged. lL Martagon dalmaticum in most 
situations was good. LL. tigrinum splendens flore- 
pleno and Fortunei bloomed well; but L. tigrinum 
jucundum had its buds injured, as was also the caso 
with L. Batemanniz. J. Leichtlinii and L. Parryi 
were damaged, and had no good flowers. L. poly- 
phyllum was not strong; our finest plant was damaged 
by the stem being cut to the ground for exhibition 
last year. L. giganteum bloomed well, L. cordi- 
folium moderately, L. superbum was very fine in 
some situations, but very bad in others. LL. 
nilgherense has grown well, but will be too late 
satisfactorily. The season was a late one, and I 
feared the varieties of L. speciosum (lancifolinm) 
could not bloom before the frost came upon them, 
but the recent hot sun has brought them on fast; 
those exposed on the hills had their buds damaged 
by the heavy rain, but in most of the sheltered 
situations they were little injured, in somenot at all, 
and are now blooming well. Lilium Krameri bloomed 
well; we had one of the wiry high-coloured varie- 
ties; L. columbianum and L. avenaceum were good. 
George F, Wilson, Weybridge. ; 
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PLANTING SANDHILLS. 


On p. 365 of your last issue, “ Doubtful ” inquires 
what trees can be planted on sandhills composed 
only of sand blown from the sea in the North-west 
of England. Though the sandhills of the North- 
west are unknown to me, I have had considerable 
acquaintance with those thrown up on parts of the 
coast of Norfolk, and perhaps may therefore be able 
to impart a little useful information to “ Doubtful” 
and other of your readers who take an interest in the 
subject. 

If the sand shifts its position during high winds, 
the first thing to be done is to take steps to fix it, 
and nothing answers this purpose better in the 
most exposed parts than the planting of roots or 
tufts of Marram-grass (Arundo arenaria). Other 
good things in the same way, but rather more difli- 
cult to obtain in quantity, being Elymus glaucophyl- 
lus and E. arenarius. The roots of these grasses 
permeate the sand in all directions, and to great 
depths, holding and binding it together, while those 
parts of them which grow above ground protect the 
surface from the wind. No manure is actually 
necessary to be given towards the support of these 
plants—Nature provides all that is requisite for their 
sustenance, 

The shifting sands haying been specially attended 
to in the first instance, steps should next be taken 
towards the establishing of a taller growing vegeta- 
tion, and for this purpose Furze, Broom, Tamarisks, 
Escallonias, Japan Euonymuses, Sea Buckthorn, 
common Elder, Willows of many sorts, Fir trees, 
such as the Austrian, Corsican, Maritime, and 
Highland Pine; and inside these Elms, Ash, Thorns, 
Beech, Birch, and almost any other trees that grow 
freely in light land may be planted. A good cover- 
ing for the ground between the trees and shrubs will 
be found in the common St. John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
cum calycinum), and in the Periwinkles. 

To establish Furze and Broom, in some instances 
scattering seed on the ground and roughly scratching 
it in will suffice; in others planting and immediately 
afterwards cutting off the tops almost level with the 
ground: and again in others it may be best to sow 
seeds in pots—five or six seeds to a small pot—and 
when grown planting out without breaking the ball 
of earth; hundreds or even thousands of pots may 
be prepared at a trifling cost. Escallonias and ever- 
green Oaks do not transplant freely in the usual 
way, but by removing a great portion of their tops 
and planting not much more than their roots success 
is insured. They may also be turned out of pots 
with safety, but the expense is much greater. The 
Japan Euonymus transplants as easily as Privet, to 
which it is nearly allied; and of this, as well as of 
Escallonias, it may truly be said that in the British 
Isles the nearer the sea the better they thrive. Most 
of these things will be much assisted by applications 
of manure, and the economical manuring and soiling 
of sand I purpose treating of later on. Tamarisks, 
Elders, and Willows thrive under the influence of 


— salt blasts, and may be established in this way :—The 


a 


plants having been obtained (whether small or large 
matters little), should have their tops cut off close 
to the roots and the stump then planted; the tops, 
then cut into lengths 18 to 24 inches long, should 
next be inserted in the soil, about two-thirds or three- 
quarters of their length being beneath, and one-third 
or one quarter above ground, <A large percentage of 
them will strike root freely as the application of 
manure will cause vigorous growth. When shelter 
has been provided by these means and the site of the 
gardens (if it be desired to form these for the choicer 
products of horticultural skill), decided upon, the 
next consideration is the formation of good garden 
mould ; and this, if required to be done quickly, will be 
amore or less difficult work according to the dis- 
trict. It is by no means necessary to wait till the 
shelter trees have grown up before commencing to 
_form the garden, provided that all danger of sand 
' being blown over the site determined on has been 
effectually prevented. 
Materials for forming a good garden soil on sand 


are, clay (this is indispensable), peat of some kind or 
other, bog peat being perhaps the best for the pur- 
pose, mud from ponds, rivers, &c.; chalk such as 
frost will pulverise, street and road scrapings, and 
rotten rubbish of various kinds. Where materials 
of this kind are difficult to obtain a good soil may be 
formed (and a permanently good one if small quan- 
tities of clay can be occasionally applied to the sur- 
face during frosty weather), by sowing rrass seeds on 
the site where the garden is eventually to be, and 
grazing cattle or sheep on it, feeding them at the same 
time with oil-cake or other rich foods. Though this 
plan may take some few years to carry out, it will in 
most places be much cheaper than the other. 

It should be remembered that there is nothing so 
effectual as clay in correcting the deficiencies of a 
sandy soil, but that to exert its influence in the highest 
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degree it must be thoroughly pulverised and mixed with 
the sand, and that nothing pulverises clay like frost, to 
which, therefore, it should be as much exposed as pos- 
sible before ploughing or digging it in. Usually it may 
be obtained and applied during frosty weather most 
cheaply, and certainly in a manner most likely to 
be effectual. 

With regard to manuring these sandy tracts, there 
are, of course, many methods; and while some will 
be best in some districts, others will be best in 
others. Farmyard, stable, earth-closet, nightsoil, 
seaweed, fish, and many other “complete” manures 
(and by complete manures I mean those which con- 
tain in easily assimilable form all the essential 
combinations necessary to add to the poorest soil), 
may be best accordingly as the facilities for obtaining 
them exist. Where these natural manures cannot 
be reasonably obtained, complete artificial manures 
will suffice ; they must contain in proper proportions, 


and in suitable combinations, nitrogen, phosphates, 
potash, and lime, possibly also magnesia. If they 
are applied in autumn these essentials need not be 
in so soluble a condition as when applied in spring 
or during atime of great root-activity. Sand has 
no power to hold these soluble manurial constituents, 
and therefore winter rains are apt to wash them 
down and away from the roots; but when roots are 
in full activity they would seize on them as the rain 
carried them in, and the above-ground portions of 
the plant would quickly show the benefit derived. 
In many places certain difficulties peculiar to the 
locality may exist. If any such appear to exist in 
“ Doubtfal’s ” locality, and he would mention them, 
I would gladly endeavour to point out such ways 
as seemed to me most desirable to adopt for over- 
coming them. 

A hint asto the fertilisation of maritime sand-hills 
may be taken from the guano islands, where sea- 
birds are continually adding their dung to former 
deposits thereof—their bodies after death also making 
further additions to the accumulations. Sea-birds, 
to a greater or less extent, perform the same func- 
tions all round the coasts of Britain, but unless there 
is vegetation to make use of the materials they 
deposit, these are eventually dissolved and carried 
away by rain. Where vegetation is present it seizes 
on these materials by means of its roots, as they 
become washed into the ground by rain, and it 
profits immensely thereby. There are many berry- 
bearing plants which will be found extremely useful 
in sand-waste plarting, and which will help greatly 
to attract and sustain game. Some of these likely 
to succeed well are Cotoneaster Simonsi and 
other Cotoneasters, the common English Blackberry, 
Privet, and Elder, Berberis of several kinds, the 
Blackthorn or Sloe, Whitethorn, common Holly 
and Snowberry ; the more animal [query rabbits ?] 
and vegetable life (within reasonable limits) 
that can be got to thrive together, the more 
quickly will a rich surface mould be formed 
from the decay of leaves, twigs, dung, &c. 
This accumulation of mould will go on to some 
extent without any aid from human art when once 
started, but human art may do much to increase 
the rapidity of the accumulation, and to retain 
it in a useful condition after production. Though 
“blowing” and shifting sandhills may be fixed by 
vegetation, and luxuriant vegetation may be estab- 
lished on these as well as on more level sandy wastes, 
yet there are a few places of the kind where it might 
not be advisable to attempt anything of the sort. I 
know of one long stretch of sandbank on the coast of 
Norfolk which, if it were once fixed by vegetation, 
its destruction would in a few years be insured, and 
disaster to the country now protected by it would 
inevitably ensue. It isa most interesting spot, and 
a description of it, the natural causes producing it, 
and its effect, deserve treatment in a separate article. 
With hardly an exception, however, I would under- 
take to cover any sandbank above high-water mark 
anywhere round the British Isles with more or less 
luxuriant vegetation in the course of four years or 
so, if the opportunity were given me; and in some 
cases I have no doubt but that the produce might be 
made to pay expenses. J. FE. E. 


PHALANOPSIS STUARTIANA. 


Tue accompanying sketch (fig. 54) shows the 
formation of leaf-buds on the inflorescence of this ~ 
plant subsequent to the fall of the flowers—a fact 
which will be more gratifying to the amateur than to 
the nurseryman, as the buds afford a ready means of 
propagation. Our sketch was taken by Mr. Weathers 
from a plant in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


HorTICULTURAL CLUB,—The first dinner and 
conversazione for the session 1888-1889 of the Horti- 
cultural Club will take place at their new rooms, 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, ‘on 
Tuesday, 9th inst., at 6 pr. The subject for dis- 
cussion will be “Peaches,” to be opened by Mr, T. 
Francis Rivers. 
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PLANT PORTRAITS. 


ACALYPHA TRIUMPHANS, Lind. et Rod., MUlustration 
#forticole, September, t. 55.—Ornamental stove 
foliage plant, leaves copper-coloured. 

ALSEUOSMIA MACROPHYLLA, Mrs. Hetley, Native 
Hlowers of New Zealand, t. 19h. 

Antuurtum Hooxeri, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers 
of New Zealand, t. 14. 

Brassta Leriana var. Tristis, Orchid Album, 
t. 347. 

CArTLEYA LABIATA, VAR. WAGNIFICA, Garten Fora, 
#. 1281. 

Crista GLANDULOsA, Mrs, Hetley, Native Flowers 
of New Zealand, t. 21b. 

Cerrmista Loneiroria, Mrs. Hetley, Native Mowers 
of New Zealand, t. 21d. 

Cisrus crispus, Garden, September 15, 1888. 
Flowers red. 

Ciranruus Dameieri, Illust. Monatshefte, f. d. 
Gesamt-Interessen des Gartenbaues, §c., September, 
&, 14. 

Crocts IMPERATI VAR. PURPUREUS, Gartenflora, 
September, t. 1280 (2). 

Cyrranraus McKxnnu, Gartenflora, September, 
&. 1280 (8). 

Denprozium CunnivcHamt, Mrs. Hetley, Native 
Hlowers of New Zealand, t. 17.—WLeaves limear, 
flowers white, small. 

Denpropium MAcropuyiium, Illustration Horticole, 
t. 57.—Flowers green, spotted and streaked with 
purple. New Guinea. 

Disa xacera, Journal of Horticulture, September 6. 

Disa Racemosa, Journal of Horticulture, Septem- 
ber 6. 

Eryrzronium Henpursont, Garden and Forest, 
August 29. 

Eucatyprus catopuyira, Revue Horticole, Sep- 
tember 16.—South-west Australia ; flowers greenish- 
yellow. 

Forsrera Bipwixuu, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 21c. 

Fucusta procumpens, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers 
of New Zealand, t. 19a. 

Genrrana saxosa, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 24a. 

L2x.1A PURPURATA BLENHEIMENSE, Orchid Album, 
#. 346. 

Lizertia rxtomes, Mrs. Hetley, Native lowers of 
New Zealand, t. 23. 


Linum monocynum, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 24. 


Lycium pattipum, Garden and Forest, Septem- 
ber 12.—New Mexico. Hardy shrub. 

Macewnouta consricua, Garden, September 22. 

METROSIDEROS ALBIFLORA, Mrs. Hetley, Native 
Hlowers of New Zealand, t. 18. 

MErrostprros FLORIDA, 
Hlowers of New Zealand, t. 16. 

Narcissus PpAcuyBuLBus, Gartenflora, September, 
4. 1280 (1). 

Narcissus psrupo-Narcissus, Horsefield’s var., 
Garden, September 8. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUMROSEUM, Orchid Album, 
t. 348. 

Oxzanrta ricrrottA, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 21a. 

Oncipium Forest yar. sPLENDENS, Moniteur Hor- 
ticole, July 10. 

Oncipium INTERMEDIUM, Orchid Album, t. 845. 

PimeLes PRosrrara, Mrs. Hetley, Native Mowers of 
New Zealand, t. 22. 

PITHECOCTENIUM BUCCINATORIUM (BIGNONIA CHE- 
RERE), Bull. Soc. Tosc. Ortic., t. 11. 

Quesneti1a Wirrmacktana, Garten Flora, t. 1281. 

SAccoLABIUM GUTTATUM GIGANTEUM, Orchidophile, 
September. p 

SENECIO ELEAGNIFOLIUS, 
Flowers of New Zealand, t. 15. 

Senecio Hecrort, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 20. 

Senecio Hunru, Mrs. Hetley, Native Mowers of 
New Zealand, t. 13. ) 


Senecio nozusta, Mrs, Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 21. 


Mrs. Hetley, Native 


Mrs. Hetley, Native 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


—— 


Tue new patent horizontal tubular boiler which is 
made by the Thames Bank Iron Company is shown 
in the illustration (fig. 55.) The boiler in itself 
differs in no way from the ordinary type of hori- 
zontal tubular boilers, which possess the advantage 
of requiring but little depth for a stoke-hole, and 
yield a great amount of surface to be heated by the 
fire, which is incased by pipes. The great draw- 
back to these boilers, however, is in the joints, which 
are frequently sources of leakage. In the new boiler 
of the Thames Bank Iron Company the joints are 
not caulked—a tedious and troublesome job—but are 
formed by the compression of rubber rings between 
the tubes and boiler castings, the soundness of the 
joint being secured by wrought iron bolts and nuts, 
which tie the castings together. This form of joint 
provides for the expansion and contraction of the 
boiler due to the changes of temperature while in 
action, and by an inversion of the socket into the 
waterway of castings the rubber ring is surrounded 
by water, thus securing the joint from damage. 
Moreover, in caulking the joints, a considerable time 
is occupied, but by the new system a boiler may be 
put together in an hour or two. 

Messrs. Gregory & Evans, nurserymen, &c., of 
Sidcup, have two of these boilers in constant use at 
their nurseries, where we recently inspected them. 


THE BRITISH FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


On September 8 last, at the conclusion of the 
Conference of fruit growers in the Crystal Palace, 
Mr. J. Cheal proposed a resolution to the following 
effect, namely :—“‘ That it is desirable an Association 
of fruit growers should be formed for the promotion 
of profitable fruit cultivation, and to improve the 
methods of distribution—the Executive Committee 
of the Conference being requested to prepare a 
report on the subject, to be submitted to the next 
meeting at the Crystal Palace, on October 11 this 
year.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the Executive 
Committee met at 5 p.m. on Thursday, September 27, 
at Anderton’s Hotel Fleet Street, T. Francis Rivers, 
Ksq., in the chair, twelve members being present. 
A draft of the Association was then read, considered 
at some length, and finally adopted. 

The adjourned Conference will be resumed at 
2 pm. on Thursday, October 11, at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The following is the draft adopted at the above 
meeting, and all desirous of joining the Association 
should communicate with the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. 
Lewis Castle, Hotham House, Merton, Surrey; or 
Mr. William Earley, Ilford Essex :— 

The title will be, ‘The British Fruit Growers’ 
Association.” ; 

Objects.—To promote the profitable culture an 
the improvement of fruit in the United Kingdom, 
and to facilitate the distribution to consumers. 

Methods.—It is proposed to effect these objects by 
the means of meetings and conferences in the metro- 
polis and the provinces ; the collection from all dis- 
tricts of reliable information bearing on the subjects, 
its dissemination through the daily and horticultural 
Press ; by the publication of annual reports, with such 
others of a special character as the funds of the 
Association may permit; and by securing the ad- 
herence of local societies to the object of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Membership.—A subscription of not less than 5s. 
annually shall entitle any person duly elected to 
membership of the Association, including admission 
to all conferences and general meetings, one copy of 
each publication issued by the Association, and such 
further privileges as may be subsequently determined. 
First subscriptions to be paid at the date of joining, 
and subsequently annually on January 1. 

Officers.—The officers of the Association shall com- 


prise a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and two Honorary Secretaries. 

Committees —The business of the Association shall 
be conducted by the officers, a General Committee of 
forty members, an Executive Committee of fifteen 
members, five to form a quorum, and special sub- 
committees to be elected by the latter, the officers 
being ea-officio members of all committees. 

Election of Members, Officers, and Committees.— 
Proposed members of the Association to be nomi- 
nated by two members, and elected at any meeting. 
The officers to be elected annually. Ten members 
of the General Committee to retire annually, but to 
be eligible for re-election; the retiring members in 
the first two years to be decided by ballot, and sub- 
sequently in the order of election. Nominees for the 
committee to be proposed and seconded by two 
members of the Association at the annual general 
meeting. All elections to be effected by open 
voting. The Executive Committee to be elected by 
the General Committee from amongst themselves 
after the business at the annual meeting. 

Meetings.—The. annual general meeting shall be 
held in December of each year to receive the report 
of the General Committee, for the election of officers, 
committees, and the transaction of any other important 
business. 

The General Committee shall hold at least two 
meetings, and the Executive Committee shall meet 
as often as necessary, in each year. The Executive 
Committee to decide the dates and places for all 
meetings and conferences. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ANGULOAS. 


TueseE plants, although not amongst the most grace- 
ful of Orchids, are, when in flower, some of the most 
striking—few at that time attracting more notice. 
They adapt themselves freely to cultvation, and on 
this account may be recommended to beginners in 
Orchid cultivation, and to those who have no houses 
set apart for them. In most of the species the pseudo- 
bulbs are very large. We have found those of A. 
Clowesii measuring 8 inches high by about 3 inches 
across, bearing from the top three or four broad, 
stout leaves 2 feet in length. The flowers are large 
and cup-shaped, with thick, fleshy sepals and petals ; 
they are usually borne singly on erect scapes a foot 
high, frequently, however, on vigorous plants we have 
had twin-flowered scapes. The scapes are produced 
from the base of the young growths, sometimes as 
many as six being clustered round one growth. 

Anguloas are best grown in pots, or if the speci- 
mens be large, in moderately deep pans, which 
should be filled to one-third their depth with drain- 
age. The compost should consist of equal parts of 
peat and loam, from which the earthy particles 
have been shaken, with a small addition of chopped 
sphagnum and silver-sand. It is well to build up 
the compost, so that the bases of the pseudo-bulbs are 
above the rim of the pot, for although the plants 
must have abundance of water when growing, the 
very young growths with the embryo flower-scapes 
they enclose are liable to damp off if the water 
lodges about them. Being gross feeders, these 
Orchids are much benefited by occasional waterings 
with weak manure-water, and we also havefound that 
the vigour of the plants is enhanced by giving the soil 
a sprinkling of fish manure about three times during 
the summer, Repotting should be done in spring, 
when any loose or sour soil should be picked or 
syringed off, and a good shift given. They may be 
grown at the cool end of the Cattleya-house, or in 
the cool-house. A. Clowesii is the best known 
species, and one of the freest growing. It has tulip- 
like flowers, measuring 23 inches across, with bright 
golden-yellow sepals and petals, and a white lip; 
the lip is hinged, and as the flower is moved rocks to 
and fro. The flowers give off an odour resembling 
that of paregoric. 

A. Ruckeri resembles the above in the shape of 
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its flowers, which have sepals and petals with a 
yellow ground colour thickly blotched with crimson ; 
the lip is deep crimson. The variety sanguinea, 
which is flowering now at Kew, is very rare; it has 
flowers of a deep blood-red colour. 

A. uniflora is a free-blooming species with white 
flowers tinged with pink on the inner side. Like 
the two preceding species it is a native of Columbia, 
and flowers in July and August. There are a few 
other species and hybrids in cultivation, but they 
are rare, and not easily attainable. 


SaccoLaBIuM CcBLESTE. 


This species, one of the latest acquisitions in 
Saccolabiums, has recently been flowering in several 
establishments near London. It is a beautiful little 
Orchid, similar in habit to S. miniatum, with erect, 
densely-flowered racemes, 3 to 4 inches high. A 
distinct character is given to the species by the 
colour of the flowers, of which the tips of the sepals 
and petals and the front portion of the lip are sky- 
blue—one of the rarest colours to be seen in Orchids; 
the rest of the floweris white. The plants should be 
grown in sphagnum, the baskets being suspended 
from the roof in the warm house. Free supplies of 
water are necessary in summer, with much less in 
winter ; at no time, however, should they be allowed 
to become quite dry at the root. W. B. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


—__—. 
SHELTER FOR ORCHARDS.—In common with 


most of readers I have read with great interest 
your report of, and the papers read at, the Fruit 
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Conference held at the Crystal Palace lately. 
Excellent instruction was offered to intending 
growers, but one important thing was lost sight 
of—not one of the gentlemen once alluded to 
the subject ofshelter for orchards. Now to my mind 
this is a serious omission. In some place Natare 
provides this by hills, or man has done so per- 
chance by woods, and the growers of fruits are suc- 
cessful, never dreaming that half the success is due 
to situation. When a young man I grew Peaches 
in the valley of the Thames, on the open walls, as 
large as my fist (not a small one) and exhibited them 
successfully ; but in later years I discovered that the 
same could not be done in some places without a 
good deal of shelter, either by planting trees or 
employing glass structures. Again, Apple or Pear 
trees may grow on well in an orchard during the 
summer if the season be genial, but just when the 
crop is nearly ready for gathering there comes a 
violent gale of wind, and if the orchard is not well 
sheltered half the crop is blown down; and the lament- 
able part is that it is always the finest fruit which 
fall. No longer ago than last week a gentleman told 
me at the Brighton show that last year he had 
half his fruit blown down and consequently spoiled ; 
for, remember, with some few exceptions, the longer 
fruit can be left on the tree the longer it will keep. 
Some twenty years ago Apples were very scarce in 
this country, but I heard of an orchard not far from 
here, where there were plenty for sale. How can this 
be? was the question one naturally asked oneself— 
there is some good reason for this ; and sure enough, 
I found the trees surrounded by a belt of Pine trees. 
This had protected the blossom in the spring, and 
again in the autumn; and so satisfied was I of this 
that before a month had passed a plantation of 
Scotch and Austrian Pines was made around our 
orchard and with the best possible results since. I 


often observe in the cold nights of autumn the cattle 
and even the sheep find shelter in my plantation, 
the trees composing it being now 30 feet high. These 
remarks on shelter apply to fruit trees as dwarfs and 
cordons, as well as to standards, for an equinoctial 
gale will blow down much of the finest fruit on any 
kind of trees unless these are protected. J. Rust, 
Eridge Castle. 


BEDDING PELARGONIUM REV. F. M. ATKINSON. 
—One of the most popular of bedding Pelargoniums, 
perhaps the most popular, is Henri Jacoby, a deep 
crimson, or almost maroon coloured variety. But it 
is not a good dull weather colour; and therefore I 
prefer the one which heads this paragraph, because 
the flowers are of a very bright and effective shade 
of crimson and it is also a good green—quite equal 
to the other, and remarkably free too. Calling the 
other day upon a gardener who grows bedding Pelar- 
goniums. he stated he should for the future discard 
Henri Jacoby, and use the Rev. F. M. Atkinson in 
its place. R. D. 


THE HARPALIUM RIGIDUM SEMI-PLENUM OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FLORAL COM- 
MITTEE.—On p. 364 of the’ Gardeners’ Chronicle I 
read that a First-class Certificate was granted at 
the meeting of September 25 to Mr. Ware for Har- 
valium rigidum semi-plenum. I have a few remarks 
to make, about this plant and its certificate. In the 
first place the generic name Harpalium, authorised by 
De Candolle, is disallowed by Bentham and Hooker in 
their Genera Plantarum, and is not admitted by Asa 
Gray in his Flora of North America, and the genus Har- 
palium has been restored to Helianthus ; so I think it 
fair to protest against this sanction given by the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Floral Committee to an 
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obsolete name. In the next place, as regards the 
plant itself, I received after the meeting a letter from 
a distinguished member of the Floral Committee 
asking me to give him roots of the plant which had 
been certificated, which he was told came from my 
garden. I replied that I was in doubt about the 
identity of the plant. I have a semi-double variety 
of Helianthus rigidus, which I have given to several 
friends, but this could hardly be in certificating con- 
dition as late as September 25. My correspondent 
then told me that the flower was labelled “ Harpa- 
lium letiflorus of Mr. Wolley Dod.” This is a gross 
libel on my naming, and I am sure I never called a 
plant so far “ out of its name,” but it gave me a clue 
to the truth as I did give Mr. Ware Helianthus 
lextiflorus, and I have no doubt that the certificated 
plant is Helianthus letiflorus (Persoon) of Asa 
Gray’s Flora of North America, vol. ii., p. 275. The 
history of this plant is as follows:—It was given to 
me by Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, about six or 
seven years ago as H. doronicoides. This I soon 
saw it could not be, but thought it then a late 
semi-double form of H. rigidus. Two years 
after I saw the same plant at Kew labelled 
H. letiflorus, the Curator of the herbaceous 
garden there, assuring me that the name was 
certainly right. Having this clue I carefully went 
through Dr. Gray’s description, and concluded 
that the plant is H. letiflorus, and nothing else. 
and I wrote to Mr. W. Thompson, informing 
him, of this—though he was not convinced. 
In the course of Dr. Asa Gray’s last visit to England, 
two or three years ago, he went to Mr. Thompson’s 
nursery, and on being shown this Sunflower, at once 
recognised it as his H. latiflorus. We have thus the 
very best authority for establishing the name. I 
must say that, as regards habit and leaf and flower, 
the differences which separate it from H. rigidus are 
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few and slight; the leading distinctive character, as 
given by Asa Gray at the head of the species is, 
that when the florets of the dise are fully expanded, 
the prevailing colour of the disc in H. letiflorus is 
yellow, whilst that of H. rigidus is black, and this 
difference is conspicuous at a glance. Anyhow, as 
these have been made separate species we had better 
follow the most recent authority in the arrangement 
of the genus. Perhaps the semi-doubleness of our 
English stock may be accidental, and not essential 
to the species. C. Wolley Dod. 


A CURIOUS PELARGONIUM SPORT.—A vigorous 
growing double zonal Pelargonium bearing bold 
trusses of violet-crimson flowers, has in one of the 
plant-houses at Hanger Hill House, Ealing, thrown a 
very strong growing sport of the nosegay type, having 
very larg? and somewhat starry cerise coloured 
blossoms. It is like going back to a progenitor the 
onward march of the species had left hopelessly in 
the rear. But who is equal to interpreting the 
rationale of a transformation? Really, Mother 
Nature plays some curious pranks occasionally ! 
RD. 


OLD FAVOURITES UNDER NEW NAMES.-—It is 
frequent cause of annoyance to gardeners when, 
having procured some plant under a new name and 
watched its progress toward maturity, it turns out an 
old well-known variety. This is trying and vexa- 
tious where annuals are concerned, but it is much 
worse with orchard trees. Two or three years ago a 
correspondent in your paper strongly recommended 
an Apple of French origin named after the raiser at 
Amiens, “Jacques Lebel.” With some difficulty I 
procured two trees, which are now in fruit. The 
Apple proves to be identical in leaf, growth, and 
fruit, with Bramley’s Seedling. I send you an Apple 
of each for inspection. If it were the fruit alone 
which resembled each other, there might be a mis- 
take. The growth and habit of trees is as useful in 
identifying varieties as the fruit itself, and all these 
are unmistakably the same. If Jacques Lebel be an 
old French Apple, I can only suppose that some 
nurseryman has seen its splendid growth, and given 
it an English name ; for, whatever be its source, the’ 
Apple is one of the best in cultivation. James Ellis, 
The Gynsills, Leicester. [You must have had sent 
you Bramley’s Seedling, as Jacques Lebel is a 
different thing. The latter was distributed by André 
Leroy in 1849, it having been raised by a nurseryman 
of that name at Amiens. Bramley’s Seedling is of 
more recent origin. Ep.] 


THE JAPANESE ANEMONES.—It seems impos- 
sible to praise these too highly in respect of their 
value as autumn-flowering plants in the open. 
Some beds of the old type, and the white and rose- 
coloured varieties to be seen at the Royal Nursery, 
Slough, are masses of bloom, and thousands of flowers 
can be cut from them. It seems to do well in a sun- 
less as in a sunny spot, but it does a great deal 
better in the latter. When planted, it requires a 
year to establish itself, and then when it begins to 
grow it does so with great freedom, and multiplies 
with wonderful rapidity: any small piece of 
Toot appears to make a plant, and the plant puts 
forth running rootlets, and so increases itself rapidly. 
It is, perhaps, somewhat singular, seeing that it 
bears seed, that no addition has been made to the 
varieties by means of seedlings. R. D. 


THE HYPOCAUST GARDEN.—I find I expressed 
myself rather vaguely, in my short paragraph on this 
subject last week, I desired to convey the fact of the 
quick ripening of the Pine-apple even in such a 
season as we have had this year. It was in fact ripe 
ten days before I sent it to you. I should feel greatly 
indebted if you would give your opinion as to the 
flavour, pro bono publico. I think Kingsley, who 
made some experiments in this direction a few years 
since, found the quality of Peaches, &c., very good. 
I may add that some Pleiones throve in the warm 
earth and are now throwing up their flower-stems. 
R. T.C. [As we stated last week the juice was 
abundant and the flavour excellent, better than in 
many stove pines we have tasted. Ep]. 


ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Calling at 
Gunnersbury Park, Acton, a few weeks ago, I was 
much struck with the beauty of some beds of 
annual Chrysanthemums that Mr. Roberts had 
planted out. Their profusion of bloom and bril- 
liance of colouring is something remarkable. It is 
nearly a century ago that Chrysanthemum carinatum, 
or more popularly known as tricolor, came to us 
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from Barbary. It was no doubt much inferior to 
the fine type grown in the present day, which is 
represented by a large white Daisy-like flower, 
having a yellow ring round a dark disc. The dark 
disc is a leading feature in all the varities of Cc. 
earinatum; it is like the human eye, giving life 
and expression to the blossom. In Burridge’s 
Chrysanthemum (C. Burridgeanum) we get still a 
slight yellowing round the disc; but added thereto 
and farther from the centre, is a zone of bright 
erimson—a charming variety. In the Sultan and 
‘atro-coccineum we get two varieties, one with a 
broad margin of maroon crimson, and the other of 
orange-crimson, stretching away in each case 
from the zone of yellow round the dark disc to the 
petal edge—both very showy and striking, but vary- 
ng from seed. Lord Beaconsfield is in the same 
way, but with the margin striped with gold, anda 
slight edging of the same. W. EH. Gladstone has a 
margin of crimson and violet, but the seed progeny 
varies greatly in character. One variety has an 
entirely gold margin to the dark disc, while 
another, named venustum has the usual golden 
ring round the disc, then a very slight one of red- 
dish-purple, and the margin mottled white and pale 
rosy-purple. One particularly striking variety is very 
Jarge, with abroad pale crimson zone filling up pretty 
well half the space between the disc and the petal 
edge, the remainder buff, slightly will come true tinted 
vith orange. The typical variety, carinatum, comes true 
from seeds, and any one of the others is certain to 
give a variable progeny. If a packet of seeds of 
newest varieties in mixture, be sown, and the plants 
put out in a bed of good soil, wide enough to allow 
ample room for the plants to develope, they would 
afford a striking mass, surprising on account both of 
their beauty and variety. The richer the ground, 
and the larger the space afforded each plant, the 
finer will be the individual flowers, and the more 
brilliant the colours. And these annual Chrysanthe- 
mums are remarkably persistent bloomers: Mr. 
Roberts cuts hundreds of blossoms from his beds, 
which, by the way, are greatly esteemed for house 
decoration, while they go on flowering freely from 
strong growths. There is every prospect they will 
go on furnishing an abundance of flowers until the 
autumnal frosts lay the plants low. . D. 


DAHLIAS CHANGING COLOUR.—Let me assure 
“Qld Subscriber” that there must be a mistake 
somewhere about his Dahlias changing colour as he 
describes it. Hither the roots or cuttings got mixed 
by accident, or by some mischievous person. I have 
grown and flowered Dahlias by the ten thousand for 
many years here at Woking, but never found them 
to vary like that nnless propagated by seed, from 
which latter, as is well known, you get pretty nearly 
as many varieties as plants. However, amongst five 
thousand seedlings from good sorts, which I raised 
one year, I only got one which was an improvement. 
They generally all turn out inferior to the parent. 
I had better luck with sports, as, for instance, a few 
years ago, I noticed on one of my Dahlia Juarezi a 
flower which was streaked with orange-scarlet. By 
singling it out and propagating it by itself I succeeded 
fin time in getting a plant which produced nothing but 
orange-scarlet flowers, while retaining all the shape 
and characteristic growth of the parent. It proved 
constant, and I disposed of the stock of it to Mr. 
Thomas Ware, of Tottenham, who I see is showing 
it this season as Cactus Dahlia Professor Baldwin. 
I believe it to be the only other real Cactus Dahlia 
besides D. Juarezi. I may add that I am at the 
present time following up another sport of the same 
‘variety, which produces flowers of a beautiful purple 
eolour; but I have not succeeded in fixing it as yet. 
Gustav Wermig, Woking. 


THE ONION SEED CROP.—It would appear that 
the prospects of the seed harvest from Onions are 
worse in this country than they haye been for many 
years, and that mainly owing to a cold and wet 
July. The Onion, in England, is generally in full 
bloom in July, and towards the end of August the 
seed is expected to be black, which is the sign of 
ripeness. ‘This year the middle of August was 
reached before the Onions were well in bloom, and 
then only in the case of isolated heads. It was not 
until the beginning of September that the crop was 
well in flower, and the seed matures so slowly that 
there is reason to fear it will be in many places a 
complete failure, as, at this late period, it cannot 
possibly come to perfection, and the only seeds that 
show signs or maturing are those at the top of the 
inflorescence, instead of all round it, in the form of 
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a perfect ball. It is those who planted early in the 
season, on quick, warm lands, that are likely to 
secure anything of a crop. In the case of those who 
plant out the largest and handsomest bulbs to secure 
fine seed, and which require more time to come to 
maturity, the outlook is gloomy in the extreme, and 
what little seed may happen to ripen will be light 
and poor, notwithstanding the plants have been 
cared for in every possible way. The Bedfordshire 
growers of Onion seed are suffering also; one of 
them, in the neighbourhood of St. Neot’s, estimates 
his loss at £600, R. D. 


THE CAPTAIN STRAWBERRY.—This variety was 
put into commerce as one fruiting both in the spring 
and autumn. This it appears to do, for the strong 
runners of this year are seen to be putting forth 
trusses of bloom. At Gunnersbury Park Mr. Roberts 
has lifted a good number, potted them, and placed 
them in a heated frame, in the hope that they will 
give him a few dishes of fruit at mid-winter. D, 


SOCIETIES. 


ety ee 
ENGLISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


Tuer fourth annual excursion of the members of 
the above Society took place on Friday week, the 
place selected being the Chillingham estate, permis- 
sion having been kindly granted by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Tankerville. Most of the members jour- 
ueyed to Wooler on the Thursday evening wid the 
new line. On Friday morning many ot the members 
were astir and had a ramble through the village and 
adjoining neighbourhood. Theroute to Chillingham 
by West Weetwood, Fowberry Tower, Chatton, and 
Chillingham Barns, was an exceedingly fine one, the 
country on each hand being well wooded and pic- 
turesque. On arriving at Chillingham the company 
was met by Mr. Noble, the land steward, and Mr. 
Henderson, the gardener, who gave them a very 
cordial welcome. Mr. Noble then acted as cicerone 
to the party, and first conducted them to the parish 
church. Near the church is the pleasantly situated 
vicarage, and here dwells the Rev. Joseph Hudson, a 
former vicar of Hexham, and who, though in his 
ninety-seventh year, is still hale and hearty, and, in 
fact, accompanied his choir to Warkworth on the 
Monday previous. 

After inspecting the Castle and its interesting 
pictures, the gardens, and the wild cattle in the park, 
luncheon was partaken of under the shadow of Rass 
Hill, and afterwards the majority of those present 
ascended it. It is 1200 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the view to be obtained from it is extensive. 
The whole of the park was visible, and the 
wild cattle were distinctly seen. There is a Saxon 
camp at the top of the hill. Just adjoining the 
camp there is a strip of natural wood, consisting of 
Alder, Birch, and Oaks, and it is supposed to be 
part of the old Caledonian forest. Descending the 
hill and again entering the park Hebburn Castle was 
visited. This was formerly a “ peel” of the better class 
belonging to the family to whom it gave aname. It 
is of the usual peel type—square and massive, and 
is a fine specimen of an old border peel. 

Leaving this interesting relic, the party journeyed 
across the park and entered the Axes Wood, and 
in it a nice plant of Abies nobilis glauca was 
measured, and noted as having grown 18 inches in 
1887, ond 30 inches in 1888. Abies Douglasii, Wel- 
lingtonias, and Piceas were growing near, and doing 
very well. Passing through a thicket of self-sown 
Oaks, supposed to be 200 years old, attention was 
fixed by Mr. Noble on a grand tree of Abies grandis, 
40 feet high, and 4 feet 2 inches in girth 6 feet from 
the ground. Balm of Gilead Silver Fir was also 
doing very well, and several grand trees were 
measured to 45 feet high. Entering The Dell. the 
next tree measured was a splendid specimen of Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, 55 feet high, 7 feet 3 inches at 
4 feet up, and 10 feet 6 inches girth at the bole. 
Two seeds of this giant tree were sent to the Vicar 
and given to Lord Tankerville, and two trees were 
raised and nursed in the greeenhouses thirty- 
five years ago, and both are living, the one 
under notice being one. The English Oaks 
in the front of the castle, called the Beggar's, the 
King’s, and the Quirches, were raised from Acorns 
got from the late Lord Bagot. Passing through the 
alpine garden a Spanish Chestnut was measured, 
14 feet 3inches 4 feet up. Amongst a clump of 
hybrid Rhododendrons a few spikes of a grand Lilium 
giganteum, which this season yielded sixteen or 
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seventeen flowers on each spike, were most con- 
spicuous. Passing through Kling James’ Gate to 
My Lady’s Plantation an enormous Silver Fir was 
measured; it is 120 feet high, and 11 feet 2 inches 
4 feet up, with a clear boll of 90 feet. This is not 
quite so large as the famous Silver Fir at Eslington, 
the seat of the Earl of Ravensworth, which measures 
134 feet high, and is 15 feet 6 inches 5 feet up, and 
is said to be 170 years old, and pronounced to be 
the largest tree in Northumberland. Going through 
the Horse Pasture the company came across a curious 
old Oak, measuring 24 feet 6 feet up, and altogether 
a curiosity. Several other Oaks and Elms were 
measured of enormous size. 

At the dinner held at the Wooler Cottage Hotel, 
the Chairman, Mr. Isaac Batty, Hexham, in proposing 
“Success to the English Arboricultural Society,” 
said, when that excursion was first talked about he 
questioned the wisdom of going to Chillingham, but 
among the many excellent excursions they had had 
during the four years the Society had been in 
existence none had been so pleasant, and none so 
enjoyable as that one, and none had been more 
interesting than they had had that day. Though 
there had been little of arboriculture in the strict 
sense of the term, yet they had all the opportunity 
of enjoying themselves according to their peculiar 
bent. At the earliest stage of their proceedings he 
had had the pleasure of meeting one with whom he 
was associated in his earliest infancy and boyhood, 
the Rev. Joseph Hudson, the old Vicar of Hexham, 
who now administered the affairs of Chillingham 
parish, and who, at his great age (97), was still hale 
and hearty. Then they had viewed the architecture 
and heard the historic associations of the old 
church. 

He also said, in the course of his remarks, that 
while it was very pleasant to have these annual réwnzons, 
they should not forget that their members were the 
backbone of arboriculture in the North of England. 
Their Society was proceeding aiong quietly and 
soundly, but he thought it might go a little quicker. 
He thought if each of them were to send to Mr. 
Davidson two new members during the next week it 
would help Mr. Davidson very much. He thought 
they did not co-operate with Mr. Davidson as much 
as they might do. They should all back him up and 
get as many members as possible. We may mention 
that after dinner Jacob Wilson, Hsq., of Chillingham 
Barns, was elected a honorary member of the 
Society. 


Obituary 


F. ARTHUR DICKSON.—The news of the death of 
Mr. Francis Arthur Dickson, of Chester, on the 27th 
ult., will come as ashock toa large body of friends and 
acquaintances; indeed, his name was so well known, 
and both he and his establishment held in such high 
repute, that the feeling of regret at his loss will be 
general among horticulturists. It is only the other 
day that we mentioned the amalgamation of the 
two renowned Chester firms, now known as Dicksons, 
and alluded to the valuation of the stock as a 
matter of interest from its extent and value. 
In 1870 he was elected to the dignity of Mayor of 
Chester. The birth of one of his children took 
place during his year of Mayoralty, and he was pre- 
sented with a silver cradle, subscribed for by fellow- 
citizens and friends, the presentation being made by 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster in the Town 
Hall. On January 6, 1871, he was placed on the 
Commission of the Peace for the city. He took an 
active interest in all matters pertaining to agriculture 
and the various agricultural bodies in Cheshire and 
adjoining counties, but more particularly in his 
native city; somuch so, that in 1873, on the occasion 
of the visit of the Royal Manchester, Liverpool and 
North Lancashire Agricultural Society to Chester, he 
was presented with an address by his colleagues and 
others for his distinguished services on the local 
committee. 

Deceased was the son of the late Mr. Francis Dick- 
son, who was one of the founders of the original 
firm with which his name was connected, and was 
for a great number of years associated with his father 
in the conduct and maintenance of the business, 
taking a promiuent share of the labour in it until 
some five or six years ago. A severe illness then 
necessitated his going abroad, and he had in conse- 
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quence to retire from all active participation in the 
work of the firm. Subsequently, about eighteen 
months since, however, Mr. Dickson’s health seemed 
so far improved, that he took in hand the direction 
of the nursery department and the supervision of 
the business generally; but, finding that increased 
exertion brought on a relapse of his old malady, and 
acting under medical advice, he retired completely 
from active work in the affairs of the concern, 
and took up his residence at West Kirby. 
But during the last few months the hidden 
germs of disease of a cancerous nature, from 
which the deceased gentleman suffered, made 
themselves very manifest, and he gradually 
grew worse during the last few weeks of his 
life, enduring intense suffering. 

Mr. F. A. Dickson, as we have already in timated, 
was a prominent member of the newly amalgamated 
firm of “ Dicksons, Limited,” and his family willretain 
his share in‘the business, their interests being left in the 
hands of his executors; he also was a strong supporter 
of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. He 
leaves a widow and five sons and four daughters to 
mourn theirloss. He was in the sixty-second year of 
his age. The Union Jack at the Chester Town Hall 
was hoisted half-mast as soon as the death of the 
respected alderman became known on Thursday 
morning. 


Davip WoosterR.—At Bayswater, after an ill- 
ness of over three years, David Wooster, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. Comparatively few, we 
expect, will recognise in this announcement the loss 
of one who formerly was a very active worker in and 
for horticulture. In early life he was in the employ of 
Loudon, and aided that laborious man in the editing 
and compilation of many of his careful and useful pub- 
lications. To the end of his life Mr. Wooster revered 
the memory of his old employer, and he showed his 
reverence by planting a memorial tree in Hyde Park, 
nearly opposite the street where Loudon worked. 
It was to his initiative and to his exertions mainly 
that the portrait of Loudon by Linnell was secured 
for the Linnean Society of London. Linnell had 
been a friend and neighbour of Loudon’s, whose 
portrait he had painted in byegone years, and on 
learning the purpose for which the portrait 
was required the artist disposed of it for an 
amount very much below what so good a portrait 
by so famous an artist would have obtained 
in the ordinary way. It was, however, characteristic 
of the painter that he declined to receive a cheque 
for the amount, and that even the offer of bank 
notes by Mr. Wooster in person was objected to, and 
solid coin of the realm alone was considered ade- 
quate. Wooster subsequently became associated—in 
what precise capacity we do not know—with the late 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, a man of much learning and 
varied tastes, with a strong bias towards natural 
history and art. In such circumstances Wooster was 
in his element ; the library, the gardens, the woods at 
Wallington all furnished him with materials for 
observation and study. Apart, however, from the 
work he did for Loudon, Wooster did not publish 
much beyond a work on Alpine plants, to the coloured 
illustrations of which he contributed the text. Mr. 
Wooster took great interest in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and up to the time of his illness 
watched its progress with anxious heed. He was 
also an occasional contributor to the columns of this 
journal, while his extensive knowledge and gentle 
manners make one feel that we could have better 
spared a greater man. 


THE WEATHER, 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Oct. 1, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather was generally fair and dry during the 
earlier part of the period, but subsequently became 
unsettled, with occasional falls of rain. At many of 
our northern stations sleet or snow showers 
occurred towards the end of the week. 


“The temperature has been below the mean in all 
districts. Over Ireland and the south and south- 
west of England the deficit has been slight, but 
over Scotland and the northern parts of England a 
deficit of 4°—6° is shown. The highest of the 
maxima were generally recorded on the 27th, when 
the thermometer rose to between 58° and 64° in 
Scotland, 65° and 69° in Ireland, and 62° and 70° 
in England. The lowest of the minima, which were 
registered on the last day of the period, ranged from 
26° in ‘Scotland, N.,’ and 28° in ‘Scotland, E.,’ and 
the ‘ Midland Counties, to 35° in ‘Ireland, S.,’ and 
39° in the ‘Channel Islands.’ At all the more 
central stations sharp ground frost was experienced. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean in all 
districts excepting the ‘ Channel Islands.’ 

“ Bright sunshine has been less prevalent than of 
late, especially in the north-eastern parts of the 
kingdom. The percentage of the possible amount of 
duration ranged from 11 in ‘Scotland, E.” and 13 
in ‘England, N.E.,’ to 30 in ‘Scotland, N.,’ and the 
‘Midland Counties,’ to 34 in ‘ England, N.W..,’ and 
to 40 in ‘ England, E.’” 


(Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
d —a ‘“‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 13. (AVERAGE OF 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 


Acorns 1n Water: E. C. C.D. The best way is 
to gather fresh Acorns, germinate them in damp 
sand, afterwards washing off carefully all sand 
from the roots; then fasten wire through or 
round the Acorn, and suspend it just above the 
water in a long glass jar. Some means should be 
adopted to keep dust and dirt out of the water, 
and the jar should be placed ina light airy spot 
clear of frost. When the Acorn is not first ger- 
minated, but simply suspended close to the water, 
it often remains months without starting, and 
sometimes rots away. 


Booxs: E. A. K. The Carnation and Picotee, by 
E. S. Dodwell. London: Groombridge & Sons, 
Paternoster Row, price 6d.—Cincinnatus. Epitome 
of Gardening (Black & Son). 


Diciraris FERRUGINEA: G. S. Many thanks. The 
central axis of the flower, instead of producing 
pistils and seed-vessels, is prolonged into a short 
stalk, surmounted by an abortive flower. 


Evcuaris: 7. H. Your flower with ten segments 
and ten stamens is due to the blending at a very 
early stage of two flowers into one, as may be 
seen by examining the flower-stalk by the aid of 
the microscope. The condition is not uncommon, 
but it is a pure accident. 

Funeus: M. ¥. The fungus sent is one of the 
Starry Puffballs (Geaster Bryantii), You will see 
it described and illustrated in the Gardeners’ Chro- 
niele for 1873, p. 504. All the British Starry Puff- 
balls are figured in the 1873 volume. 


Geranium Leaves: H. T. The Pelargonium leaves 
you send have been either frost-bitten or burnt 
by the sun shining through drops of water. 


Covent GarpvEN Measures: Cincinnatus. Of Tur- 
nips and Carrots, twelve and upwards, according 
to size, make a bunch. Of Leeks, six or more, 
A roll of Celery contains six, eight, to twelve 
heads. <A list of various measures in use in 
Covent Garden will be found on our Almanac 
issued with the number for January 7 this year. 


Names or Frurr: H. Taylor. 1, Worcester Pear- 
main; 2, Brabant Bellefleur; 4, Cellini—W. Bes- 
wick. 1, Maréchal de la Cour; 2, Bergamotte 
d'Espéren ; 3, Gilogil? 4, not known; 5, Bishop’s 
Thumb; 6, Fondante d’Automne.—G. Franks. 1, 
Clapp’s Favourite; 2 and 5, Williams’ Bon Chré- 
tien; 3, Beurré d’Amanlis; 4, Hacon’s Incom- 
parable; 6, Comte de Flandres.— M. LZ. Not 
known : worthless.—John Prince. 1, Lord Derby ; 
2, Alfriston ; 3, Royal Russet; 4, Lord Grosvenor. 
—W.H.K. Your Grape is Madresfield Court. 


Names or Prants: 7. C@. Diplacus glntinosus.— 
W., A. 8S. Platanus acerifolia.—Sceptic. Spiranthes 
autumnalis, alias Neottia—J. F. Cotoneaster fri- 
gida.—W. O. C. Melilotus officinalis—4. Z. 1, 
Physostegia imbricata; 2, Veronica spicata; 3, 
V. incana ; 4, Scabiosa columbaria ; 5, Galega offici- 
nalis; 6, Campanula rapunculoides.—Z. C. H. 1, 
Asplenium trichomanes ; 2, Polypodium vulgare; 
3, P. Billardieri; 4, no specimen; 5, Vaccinium 
myrtillus—E. C. C. D. Digitalis ferruginea.— 
Mary C. Scirpus prolifer—Doubtful. 1 and 2, 
Centaurea Tournefortii; 3, C. calocephala, var. ; 
4, Sedum rupestre ; 5, Saxifraga’Aizoon ;6, Semper- 
vivum, we cannot name without flowers.—C, Wolley 
Dod, Clematis}‘erecta. 4A. B. D. Next week. 
—Bresee. Sisymbrium Sophia.— No name (some 
tickets loose). 1,Crocosma aurea; 2, Pteris argy- 
rea; 3, Anthericum,lineare variegatum; 4, Pas- 
siflora racemosa, princeps of gardens; 5, Selagi- 
nella Mertensi; 6, Begonia metallica; Nephro- 
dium molle cristatum ; Cypripedium Spicerianum. 

RasPBERRIES FOR Frierp Currure: J. H. B. Of 
older varieties, Baumforth’s Seedling, Northum- 
berland Fillbasket, and Fastolf, reds; and the 
Yellow Antwerp. Merveille des Quatre Saisons, or 
October Red, and the October Yellow, are good 
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late season Raspberries, but as they do not bear 
well on the previous year’s canes, it is good prac- 
tice to cut down the canes to the ground in Febru- 
ary, singling out the best to remain when they are 
long enough to distinguish the strongest canes on 
each stool. The distance to plant will vary with 
the method adopted. Some prefer to plant in 
lines at 18 inches from plant to plant, with 4 to 
5 feet space between the rows. In good soil it is 
perhaps better to plant stools at 5 feet apart, and 
bend the fruiting canes, say six or eight from each 
stool, when old, right and left, and tie them 
together to a slight stake, and thus form an arch. 
By this means the fruit gets more sunlight, is 
readily dried after rain, and is more come-at-able 
by the pickers. 

Retinosrora: G. g Sons should send such questions 
to the Editor. The plant sent is Retinospora 
pisifera aurea. Such sports are not uncommon. 


Rose Leaves: H, T. They are affected by a minute 
parasitic fungus allied to that which causes similar 
“spots in the Strawberry. Burn the leaves. It 
rarely does much mischief—very different from 
the orange fungus, and not so harmful. 

Srepiinc Dierapentras: J. J. Fine flowers, but not 
better than otner varieties already in commerce. 


Strivpep French Maricoups: J. Jardine. It is a 
capital strain, and therefore worth taking care of. 


TRANSPLANTING Lance Apricot Trees: A Constant 
fieader. It the trees are old, it will be advisable 
to lift the roots all round the tree to within 4 feet 
of the stem, and replant these in radial fashion in 
loamy compost containing a small portion of half- 
spent or Mushroom-bed manure, or potting-shed 
refuse. In one season the roots will haye pushed 
numerous rootlets into the new soil, and in 
October the tree may be safely moved bodily to a 
new station, or replanted in the old one, after 
making due preparation by removing the ex- 
hausted soil, and filling in with new. See also our 
““Hardy Fruit” Calendar in this issue. 


Winvow Boxres: Annie Egerton. One of the latest 
books on gardening, the Garden Calendar, by 
T. W. Sanders (Hamilton, Adams & Co., Pater- 
noster Row), price 2s. 6d. In this work there are 
directions given for each month with regard to 
the management of window-boxes. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—Rev. Dr. L.—C, W. D.— 
. B. P.—P..M. D. (we will endeavour to.ascertain).—J.R.J. 
: =w. T., St. Louis, U.S-A.—G. K., Caleutta.—E..C_—W. F., 
Jamaica.—A. D.—F. G. T._R. H. M—G. N.—H. V.— 
Nurseryman.—T. N.—H. J. C—H. H. D'0.—H. T. S.— 
J. G. B.—_H. M.—N. N.—F. H. Froud (send the photos).— 
S. A.—Canon Ellacombe.—R. A. R.—R. C. T.—J. C. T.— 
W.C.—J. W.—C. P. L.—A. D. W.—W.. B. H.—G. W. 


MARKETS, 


COVENT GARDEN, October 4. 


TRADE dull generally. James Webber, Wholesale 
Apple Market. 


PLants IN PoTS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. = s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Asters, per dozen ».. 3 0-6 0| Foliage plants, vari- 
Chrysanthems., doz. 40-9 0 ous, each *.., «. 20-10 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0} Fuchsias, doz. .3060 
Coleus, dozen «.. 2 0- 4 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4.0-12 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Draczena terminalis, Liliums, var, doz. ...18 0-30 0 
per dozen ... «..30 0-60 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz,12 0-24 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Euonymus, in var., Palms in var., each 2.6-21 0 
per dozen ,.. +. 6 0-18 0} Pelargoniums, scar- 
Evyergreens, in var., let, perdozen ... 20-60 
per dozen ve _ «se 6 0-24 0 | Solanums, dozen 9 0-15 0 


Cut FLowxrs, —AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d,s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Abutillons, 12 bun,.;. 2 0- 4 0 | Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 
Asters, 12 bunches... 3 0- 6 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun.; 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 1 0-16 Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,14spr. 0 6- 1 0 
Camellias, 12 .blms. 3 0- 4 0)| — scarlet, 12 spr.... U 3- 0 6 
Carnations, 12 dlms. 1 0- 2 0 Pinks, 12 bun.. -80-60 
— dozen bunches... 4 0- 6 Primulas, double, 2 
Chrysanthemums, sprays’ .. 09-10 
12 blooms .. «. 0 6- 3 0 Pyrethroms, 12 bun, 2 0- 40 
— dozen punches... 3 0- 9 0 | Sunflower, doz. bun. 3 0- 9 0 
Dahlia, doz. bunches 3 U- 6 O | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 30 
Cornflower, 12 bun. 16-30) — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis; per dozen 3 0- 6.0 ; '— red, per dozen «06-10 
Forget-me-nots,. 12 _| — +» 12 bunches 6 0-12 0 
bairiches 20-40) —Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 2 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 1 6- 4 0 Stephanotis, 12 spr.3 0 40 
Gladiolus; doz.sprays 0 6- 1 6 | Sweet Peas, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... 0 6- 1 0 
Tilium Bag aeEa Violets, 12 bunches... 10-20 
12 bloo: 30-5 0)| — Parme, Fr., bun. 30-40 
ienaiatuin, 12bl. 1 0- 30 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. 
Apples, half-sieve ,.. 2 0- 4 
0) 


Peaches, dozen 
Cobs, 100 lb.... «65 0-7 


Ss d, 
6 -. 20-60 
0 | Pine-apples, Eng., 1b. 1 6- 2 0 
6 26-46 
20-50 


Grapes, per lb. «. 10-2 Plums, half-sieye ... 2 6- 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0| —St. Michael. each 2 0- 
Melons, each «10-3 


s.d.s.d s.d.s.d 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... | Mustard and Ca 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... 0 4—. punnet O04... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- .» 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Cauliflowers, each... 0 3-... | Potatos, percwt. ...40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- », Kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Cucumbers, each 0 6- Shallots, perlb. ...06-.. 
Endive, per dozen .,, 2 0-... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 0- ... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4- ... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 09-10 
Herbs, per bunch ... 0 4—... | Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch ... 0 4-... new .05-... 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- Vegt. Marrows, each 0 We ce 


Mushrooms, punnet 1 6- 26 


PoTaTos.—Myatt’'s finished. Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s.; 
Regents, 70s. to 90s.; and Magnums, 70s: to 80s. per ton. 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Oct. 3.— Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that a good speculative business is doing in Clover 
seeds at the recent substantial advance in values. 
Moreover, the tendency of rates is still upwards. 
For Trifolium the sowing demand is nearly over ; 
prices are now exceedingly low. Winter Tares con- 
tinue in brisk request at former rates; the supply is 
moderate. Seed Rye is exceedingly cheap. The 
new Essex Mustard now offering shows poor con- 
dition. There is no material alteration in bird seeds. 
Blue Peas and Haricot Beans realise last week’s 
figures. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended September 29:—Wheat, 32s. 2d.; Barley, 
29s, 4d.; Oats, 16s. 4d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 28s. 5d.; Barley, 28s. 10d.; 
Oats, 14s. 10d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


SPITALFIELDS: Oct. 3.— Good supplies of all 
kinds of fruit, fresh vegetables, &c. Trade heavy, 
at prices as under:—Fruit: Apples, 3s. to 5s. per 
bushel; do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per half-bushel ; 
Pears, 1s. 6d. to 3s. per bushel ; Damsons, 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per half sieve; English Plums, Is. 9d. to 2s. per 
half-sieve ; foreign Plums, 1s. to 1s. 6d. per basket ; 
English Tomatos, 4s. to 6s. per peck; foreign do., 
2s. 9d. to 3s. per box of 18 lb. Vegetables: Cab- 
bages, 1s. to 2s. per tally; Cauliflowers, 3s. to 5s. 6d. 

0.; Vegetable Marrows, 2s. to 3s. 6d. do.; Scarlet 
Runners, 1s. to Is. 6d. per sieve; French Beans, 
1s. 8d. to 2s. per bushel; Belgian Onions, 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. per bag; Dutch Onions, ds. to 3s. 3d. per bag ; 
pickling Onions, 3s. 67. to 4s. do.; English Onions, 
2s. per dozen bunches; Turnips, 2s. do.; Carrots, 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. do.; Beetroots, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; 
Mint, 1s. 6d. do.; Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; Celery, 
6s. to 9s. do.; frame Cucumbers, 2s. to 3s. per dozen ; 
comin do., 4d. to 6d. do. ; Endive, 1s. to Is. 6d. 

; Cos Lettuce, 4d. to 6d. per score ; Carrots, 25s. 
- ‘36s. per ton. 


Srratrrorp: Oct. 2.—Both trade and supply have 
been good during the past week. Prices :—Cab- 
bages, 2s. to 5s. per tally; Greens, 5s. to 6s. per dozen 
bunches; Cauliflowers, 3s. 6d. to 5s. per tally ; Carrots, 
household, 30s. to 40s. per ton; do., cattle feeding, 
25s. to 30s. do.; Mangels, 17s. to 20s. do. ; Swedes, 
18s. to 21s. do. ; Onions: Ghent, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. 
per bag; Dutch, 3s. 3d. to 4s: do.; Valencias, 6s. 6d. 
to 7s. per case; Apples, English, 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
bushel ; Watercress, 6d. per dozen ; Damsons, 5s. 6d. 
to 7s.;per sieve; do., 3s. to os 6d. per half-sieve ; 
Plums, 2s. to 3s. 3d. do. ; Pears, 2s. to 5s. per bushel ; 
Celery, 10d. to Is. per bundle; Carrots, 2s. per 
dozen; Beetroot, 2s. to 3s. do. 


POTATOS. 


BorouenH AND SPITALFIELDS: Oct. 
adequate supplies and a slow trade. 
changein prices. Regents, 60s.\ to 100s. ; 
60s. to 90s.; Early Roses, 50s. to 80s ; 
Bonums, 50s. to 100s. per ton. 


Spirarrienps: Oct. 3.—Quotations :—Magnums, 
50s. to 65s.; Imperators, 60s. to 70s. ; Early Rose, 
50s. to. 60s,; English kidneys, 60s. to 70s. ; do. 
Regents, 65s. to 75s. ; Beauty of Hebron, 75s. to 808. 
and Champions, 50s. to 558. per ton, —— 


2. — Fully 
Very little 
Hebrons, 
Magnum 


BULBS. 
B. S. WILLIAMS 


SPECIALLY SELECTED 
HYACINTHS, for Pots and Glasses. 
HYACINTHS, for Beds and Borders. 
TULIPS, for Pots or Beds. 
CROCUS, DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, RANUNCULUS, 
ANEMONES. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
LILIUM HARRISII. 
LILIUM CHALCEDONICUM. 


For prices and other particulars see ILLUSTRATED BULB 
CATALOGUE, post-free on application. 


VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


PLANTING SEASON. 


HARDILY-GROWN 


FOREST, FRUIT 


AND ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, VINES, 


&e., 


Largest & Finest Stocks nm Europe. 


Priced Catalogues Gratis and Post-free. 
Estimates and all Particulars on application, 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 


THE NURSERIES, 
CHESTER. 


= Ages ie eee ' Dicksons Chester. 


HITE POTTEBAKKER TULIPS, 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, and YELLOW CROCUS. 
Low prices on application. 
WATKINS anp SIMPSON, Seed and Bulb Merchants, 
Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 


AUL ENGLEHEART.”— Rooted Layers 
of the above fine Crimson Bedding CLOVE CARNA- 
TION are-now ready to lift. The variety can be confidently 
recommended as possessing all the good qualities of the ‘Old 
Clove,” with much greater vigour of constitution, and a dwari 
sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 
Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R.S.0. , Carmarthenshire. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


F. SANDER & CO, 
ST. ALBANS. 


HANDSOMELY GROWN 


PALMS ann DRACAENAS 


at a Sacrifice to Clear Houses for Winter Stock. 
Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACA®NAS, averaging, with 
Pots, 24 inches high, packed in wood case, free, 18s. ; 
Six, ditto, 10s. 
PALMS, 6 feet high, 40s. each. ————== 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 
A call would oblige. 


CARSON'S. PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Map ists Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds o: 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. — 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 


Liquid Non-Poigonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE WARD, LUDGATE HILL,. BC. 
BACHELOR'S WALE, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


A 
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HIRLEY POPPIES (the genuine strain). 
The most startling novelty of the season. Surprising 
results. Sow now for next season’s display. Sealed packets, 
with description, &c., 1s.. post-free. 
Also ICELAND POPPIES, 7d. and 1s. per packet. 
JOHN R. BOX, East Surrey Seed Warehouse, Croydon. 


Me SALE, 3000 GENISTAS, in 48's, at 
£1 per 100. 


7000 LOMARIA GIBBA FERN, at 8s. per 100, in thumb pots. 
For cash only. 
Post-office Order payable at High Street, Leyton. 
¥F. BALDWIN AnDSON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 
ee PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true to name. Price 
List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 
TEA ROSES} A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
: Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES Suitable for fruiting in pots, 10s. 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 
Ts. 6d. each. 
C E R N S A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
} A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application. 
THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 

THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Stout Plants of the best varieties. 
Particulars on application. 
DICKSONS, The Nurseries, CHESTER. 

(Limited) 
GLADIOLUS ‘‘ THE BRIDE.” 
WINTER ACONITES. 
SNOWDROPS, Double and Single. 
‘*ELWESII GIANT.” 
“CRIMEAN GIANT.” 


” 


” 
SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per i00; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 
RICHARD SMITH AnpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 


PALMS, FERNS. 


K DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 


extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PHCENIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PTERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORLZ, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 


the best Market varieties. 
AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, 8.W. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


The largest, most complete, and profusely 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of FERNS 
ever published, containing over 120 Illustrations, and much 
valuable practical information on the cultivation of Ferns, &c. 
1s. 6d. post-free. Smaller Catalogue of over 1300 species and 
varieties free on application. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
fee WORCESTER, 


e 


Roe SALE, a fine specimen CIBOTIUM 
REGELI. 


Apply, GREAVES, Thwaite House, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 


OVERT Pale Need oN (Ga. 
TRUE BRAEMAR NATIVE SCOTS FIR, in sizes from 
1 to 4 feet. 
NORWAY SPRUCE, in sizes from 1 to 2} feet. 
planted and finely furnished. 
EVERGREEN PRIVET, in sizes from 2 to 4 feet. 
For early orders will be sold cheap. 
HOGG anp WOOD, Nurseries, Coldstream, Scotland. 


Roman Hyacinths—Lilium candidum. 
Hus! AND SON have stocks of the above 
in good condition, and will quote Lowest price on 
application. 
Also all kinds of Dutch, Forcing, and Miscellaneous Bulbs, of 


which CATALOGUES can be had. 
Seed Wareheuse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
Bees NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 

Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Ponies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anp SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
Messrs. MERTENS anv CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 
ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS .—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in qnantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Lincolnshire is Famed for the Growth of all Kinds 
of Bulbs, and this season they are 
unusually good 


A() of the best kinds of DAFFODILS, including 
the famed Sir William, all mixed, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 
KING NOBLE STRAWBERRY, in small pots, £2 per 100, 
9s. per dozen. 
KING OF THE EARLIES STRAWBERRY, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


MALLER anp SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


GORDON, IneorteR oF ORCHIDS. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
ata great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and t bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1883. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
TREE PZEZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
7 IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, 


Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 
100 OOO fine, healthy and strong Plants 
b) to select from, all my own growing (not 


imported), as far as unsold :-— 


Twice trans- 


Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000. 
Extra size ove AOS. 600s. 5000s. 
1st ” a. 60s. 500s. 4000s. 
2nd ” +. 40s. ecw 350s. nae 2500s. 
SPIRZZA JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, fine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 


HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS. 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies. 
Of these wehave asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices. 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 


ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


80 000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
b) finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron, 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each, 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Te BE SOLD, in One Lot (owner giving up 

keeping them), a Collection of STOVE PLANTS and 

FERNS, suitable for Private Collection. Forparticularsapply to 
J. PHILLIPS, 9, Grove Road, Commonside, Mitcham. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None penne unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 
= WM. CUTBUSH ann SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants. Highgate Nurseries, N 


u/ 


ee FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load, (2 tons) 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s.; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anv CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea; S.W. 


Si yeaheah of POTASSIUM (Harris)— A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘* Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SATE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2S8lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4 lbs. 6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-, 


IMPROVED. 


FUMIGATING PAN 


Is vastly superior to any other. 


s] 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


t> Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


ICKSONS 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 
PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depot for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 


COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
Cia es hes 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 
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HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEOKGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON & SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


GARDEN 
) REQUISITES. 


g y Two PRIzE MEpAtLs. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 
PEAT, best brown fibrous ... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous .. 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD __... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only coe «.. 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” = In Baas. 


QRVER McoaL-10m 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ——S_$??TT"—_7. 
all kinds of Plants,’ Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28lb. 56lb. 1 cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/— 14/— 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/— 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. . 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 


BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s.; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 6d. per bushel; 14s. 4ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. [25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 33 ft..to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. perlb.; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT snp CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
Brace FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F-.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), W.C. 


( } ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ouncesas winter crestor Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( ee keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. JBoxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


[POUL BOXES, for Plants and Flowers, &c.; 

light wood ; cheapest andbest. WOOD TRAYS for Sow- 

ing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &c. Sample with Price List stamps. 
CASBON snp CO., Box Makers, Peterborough. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA.— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ anp FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


S7if)c0. Vin Ee) Sz 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 

112, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—_THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear ‘or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
reights. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


SPHINCTER GRIP 


GARDEN HOSE 


The Sphincter Grip Spring Steel Galvanised Armoured Hose 
is the most valuable improvement in Hose since 1840. Itslasting 
qualities are ten times greater than any Hose not armoured. 

Its complete success has caused some parties to infringe the 
Patents owned and controlled solely by us; and we therefore 
notify allsuch that the making, vending, or use of any armoured 
wire-wound Hose not of our manufacture is an infringement of 
one or more of our several Patents, any violation of which will 
be promptly prosecuted. Brass plates set between the Hose 
and wire denote our Manufacture and the Patents. 


For Price Lists and particulars of 
The Original and Only Genuine Sphincter Grip 
Armoured Hose, 
APPLY TO THE 


S.C.A. HOSE CO. (Ltd.), 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
( Unprecedentedly low prices.) 


ROGKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
: HARPHAM snp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Tlustrated Lists Free. 


Autumn Requirements for the 
Trade. 


OUR SHOW ROOMS 


are now fully furnished with every novelty in 


DRIED FLOWERS, GRASSES, 
AND 
GENERAL SUNDRIES 
Required for the Autumn and Winter Season. 


Early imspection especially solicited. 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. 


(Limited), 
16, FINSBURY STREET, E.C. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLIS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
AS BLACKBURN anv SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre. Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, B.C. 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 
for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 


Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 


WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 
obtain an Estimate (free) from us. 
Plans, Illustrated CATALOGUE, &c., post-free, on application. 
PEARCE AnD HEATLEY, The North London Horticul- 
tural Works, Holloway Road, London, N. 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 


2light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet . 310 0 
3-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet f Gee E dB 1550 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES. 


No. 2, Span-roof, Tenant's 
Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 
well constructed, complete, 
with staging, painted 2 coats, 
and carriage paid to any sta- 
tion in England. Lean-to’s in 
proportion. : 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 

Size. Price. H.W. Ap. Size. Price. H.W. Ap. 
8ft.by 6ft. £310 £414] 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £8 0 
11lft. by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0| 24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 
14 ft. by 9ft. £18 5 £510] 30ft. by 13 ft. £1310 £11 5 
18 ft. bylO ft. £2415 £6 0| 40 ft. by 14ft. £57 10 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HorTIOULTURAL BUILD- 
INGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 


oa, King Wiliam’ TONDON BRIDGE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 


Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
STOCK SIZES 
Inches, Inches. 
14X12 20X15 


16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-02, Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
érds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-oz. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 


Enghsh Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
84, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.O, 
Stock List and Prices on Space Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained 4 Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 
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Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 
‘moT}T]edu100 edo U pepreMe 
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————— —— —— — : 
R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We only do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 
Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. PIRST-CLASS WORK. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


as re | MATCHLESS 

as Children’s... ... 1s. 2d. 
S CA M B R | H Ladies’ we Bs. Std. 
; Gent’s we BS. 6d. 

Pe oe SHIRTS. 

p 0 F K ET Hemstitched :— 
eh 5 
Gace, wr ve 882287. | Best Quality Long Cloth, with 4fold 


finest Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-doz. 
(to measure or pattern, 2s. extra). Pat- 
terns of materials used, also of newest 
styles in Fancy Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool, sent free on application. 


OLD 
SHIRTS 


Price Lists and Samples of Linen 
Collars, Cuffs, and all kinds of Linen 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 1ld.; 2} yards by 3 yards, 

5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 6d. per dozen. Monograms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post-free, Soe One res 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


made as good as 
new, with best 
material in Neck- 
bands, Cuffs and 
Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 


By Special Appointments to 
H.M, the Queen and H.I.M. 
the Empress of Germany, 


FRoM To 


2 W. RICHARDS, 


41, Wellington Street, Strand, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me “Tur GanpENERS’ CHRONICLE” for 


commencing , for which I enclose P.O.O. 5 


= Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, l5s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for 12 Months. India and China, 19s, 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for, 


P.0.0, to be made payable at the Post Office, 
DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” 


No. 42, 


G ¢., 
Oct. 6, 1888, 


2 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14X12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
1238, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt. ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price List on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH’S 


BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons. 


E Cask b th bo 
CA UPTO He ete eed tate Mio Beware 
of cheap imitations. 


BLL L: & SM IicT He 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


OE: SERS S Ce Reed 
SILVESTER’S rarewr TRENTHAM BOILER 
Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 


PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 


F, SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars or application. 


HE OMSie SW see hy OF Bl NaS. One 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


4in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
55, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
: Plans and Estimates on 
= application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom, 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 lines .. £0 3 0/| 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
[air ta Olam Shae (Bulle TUS My —~ sone Dalam 
6 0405/17 09 6 
oe O28 OS poco 10 0 
Soo O & © 12 a soo OL 6 
OY % bo O & OIEO 5 oo OU 0 
1 5 oo © GO} Bl ~ co O 11 6 
tw» 5 O09 6 616 7 oo OF 0 
12 el epRO MON |U23™) 55. vO age 
1 bo O F GIVER FB oo O18 Oo 
VA) 5, O 8 ORS G50 OW G 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

Tf set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
SS 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 

26 words, including name and address, Is. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

Brrrss, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance, 


THE Unitep KinapomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisuine Orrice and Orricz for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


on hand suit- 


able for all 
branches of 
business, for 


sale cheap. 


New ones made at shortest notice. 
Drawing and Xylographic Establishment and Electrotypy of 
H. B. ALBRECHT, 10—12, Lindenstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. 
Specimen Sheets gratis and post-free. 
References given by my forwarding Agent there. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Be coins Penge! uss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


TRADE 
MARK. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION %< 
See Testimonial, selected from hundreds:— 

CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from [ndi- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. od, and 11s, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


ATILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Now ready, one volume, royal 8vo, £1, post-free. 


NDEX GENERUM PHANEROGAMORUM 


(e Benthami et Hookeri Genera Plantarum excerptum). 
Auctori, TH. DURAND. 


DULAU anp CO., 37, Soho Square, W. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 
and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
ope WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 


Tee WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Belgian. 

ULLETIN d’ARBORICULTURE, 
de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAI- 
CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BURVE- 
NICH, F. PayNaERT, E. RODIGAS, and H. J. VAN HULLE, 
Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Govern- 

ment at Ghent. Post-paid, 10s. per annum. 

H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium, 


Recs de VHORTICULTURE BELGE 

et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
OQ. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, O. Thomas, A. van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 

This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engrayings. 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 

Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
Ghent. 


Farms Estates, Residences. 
Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 

Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 
IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 
supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 
six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed “ Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 

Farms, Estates, and Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


rTPHE COTTAGERS CALENDAR of 
4 GARDEN OPERATIONS. By the late Sir JosEPH 


Paxton, M.P. : : 
Reprinted trom the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with numerous 


Alterations and Additions. 
Price 3d.; post-free 34d. 
Post:office Orders are to be made payable to WM. RICHARDS, 


at 41, Drury Lane, London, W.Cc. q 
Published at the Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 41, 


Wellington Street, Strand, W.Cc. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER. Age about 30. Must know his duties.— 

Apply at Vale Grove, 109, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W., from 
10 to 1 o’Clock, on Monday next, October 8. 


\ N TANTED, AT ONCE, for the Country, an 

experienced WORKING FOREMAN, for Market Work 
only. Grapes, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Flowers, &c.— MARKET, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Coachman and Gardener. 


OVS) an experienced MAN in both, 

Help given. Married, no family. Apply by letter 

wages, age, and experience.—COUNTRY, 34, 
‘oltons, South Kensington, S.W. 


only, statin, 
The Grove, 
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W ANTED, a trustworthy MAN, used to 


Glass, and to act asSalesman undersame. Well up 
in Wreaths, Bouquets, &c.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford, 


W ANTED, a quck, neat SPADE HAND. 

One used to Planting Bulbs and. Herbaceous Plants 
preferred. Wages progressive, commencing at 18s., witli 
cottage. Also a young MAN, for Inside and Out. Applicants 
must state age and where last employed._TURNEKR BROS., 
Nurserymen and Florists, Allerton, Liverpool. 


Seed Trade. 
ANTED, AT ONCE, a BOOK-KEEPER 
(SINGLE-HANDED). No use toapply unless thoroughly 
well up in the work, and with a fair knowledge of the Nursery 
and Seed Trade, and fairly good Handwriting. Good salary to 
competent man.—CARTER, PAGE anp CO., Seed Merchants, 
53, London Wall, B.C. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. M. Reep, Head Gardener to A. CooPER, 
Esq., Quarry Hill, Reigate, has been appointed 
as Head Gardener to A. CoorEr, Esq., at his 
new residence, The Gables, South Bank, Surbiton. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mustances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
in all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver= 
tisement which they wish repeated. , 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order 7s 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating tt. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Head Gardeners. 

OHN LAING anp SONS can at present 
recommend with every confidence several energetic and 
practical MEN of tested ability and first-rate character. Ladies 
and Gentlemen in want of GAKDENERS and BAILIFES, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Singl- 
handed Situations, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 

Forest Hill, London, S.E. 


ANTED, A GARDENER! ! !— Having 

had long experience and an extensive connection we 

are in a position to RECOMMEND MEN thoroughly capable 

of filling with credit any situation in the Gardening World. 

On receipt of full particulars we willrecommend a suitable 

Man. Correspondence invited.—R. B. LAIRD AND SONS, 
Successors to Downie & Laird, Seed Merchants, Edinburgh. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 

5 es CARTER anp CO. have at all 

times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 

several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 

Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, w.c. 


Cy oe GARDENERS. 
—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re= 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
D ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


RCHID COLLECTOR. — Disengaged, an 

Englishman, possessing a good knowledge of the Spanish 

and French Languages, and long practice in the Collection and 

Importation of Orchids.—Letters addressed, W. DEAKINS, 
2, Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. 


( XN ARDENER (Hzsp); age 40, married, no 

family. -JAMES WATSON, Esq., late of Langley House, 
wishes to recommend his late Head Gardener, who has been 
with him six years, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical man. First-class testimonials.—Apply, 
stating full particulars, to R. H. TAYLOR, 21, High Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


ARDENER (Heap), where three or four 

are kept; married, three children. SAMUEL HOARE, 

Esq., M.P., wishes to recommend J. Abbs, as above, who has 
been with him eleven years as Second Gardener. Trustworthy 
and competent in all branches.—J. ABBS, Cliff House, Cromer, 


Norfolk, 
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GARDENER, (Hzap); age 26.—Mr. J. 

UpaLE, Elford Hall Gardens, Tamworth, can strongly 
recommend his Foreman, George Cast, to anyone requiring the 
services of a thoroughly honest, steady, and industrious 
Gardener. 


| Ge ts eee (Heap), where three or more 


are kept.—R. Cox wishes to recommend G,. Howes as 

above, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring the services of a 

ood practical man, who understands all branches of the pro- 
ession.—G. HOWES, Hams Hall, Birmingham. 


ARDENER (Heap), where one or two more 

are kept —Age 30, married; well up in the profession 

in allits branches, Early and Late Forcing, and Flower and 

Kitchen Gardening. Highest references from present and 

previous employers.— J. M., Portmore Lodge, Weymouth, 
Dorset. 


ARDENER.—Age 25, single; thoroughly 
experienced in all branches. No objection to a good 
Single-handed place.—F. FRAMPTON, Longham, Wimborne. 


ARDENER.—Age 37, married, one child 

(age 6).—A GENTLEMAN will recommend his Gardener, 

who has been with him seventeen years.—J,, 218, Mansion 
House Chambers, E.C. 


To Market Growers and Others. 
OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 
—Age 27; twelve years’ experience in turning out large 
quantities and creditable stuff—Bouvardias, Primulas, Car- 
nations, Ferns, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Sola- 
nums, Fuchsias, Bedding Stuff, Forced Flowers of all kinds, 
Cucumbers, and Tomatos. Good ‘testimonials——LAMBERT, 
47, Neville Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ARDENER.—Age 40; used to Glass, Melons, 
Cucumbers, and General Garden Work. Would be use- 


ful. Excellent long character.—A. OAK, Lea Cottage, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex, 


To Nurserymen and Others. 
ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Market 
Stuff and Cut Flowers.—Age 30; sixteen years’ experi- 
ence. Good references.—W. C., Barkley, Leicester. 


ARDENER, under a Foreman; age 19.— 
R. GILBERT will be happy to recommend a thorough 


good young man as above. At Burghley three years.—R. 
ILBERT, Burghley, Stamford. 


ARDENER (Heap). — Middle - aged, 

widower; excellent all-round experience in all branches 

of gardening. Good testimonials from the last and previous 

employers. Moderate wages only required; neighbourhood of 

London preferred.—JAS. BURDEN, 28, High Street, Kensing- 
ton, W. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 37.—Miss SHERI- 


DAN, 77, Eaton Square, S.W., wishes to recommend a 
man of high character and ability. Thoroughly experienced. 
Highly successful exhibitor at Crystal Palace and other Shows. 
Winner of 5 Silver Cups. Personal character. Left through 
death._S. PULLMAN, 24, Lot’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 31.—Mr. VinDEN, 
Harlaxton Manor, Grantham, would be pleased to 
recommend Arthur Pope, who has been for the last four years 
General Foreman here, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly experienced man.—Full particulars on application 
to the above address, 


ARDENER (Heap).—Age 35, married; 
twenty years’ practical experience in good estublish- 
ments in Early and Late Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and 
Vegetables, the Cultivation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orchids, &c; also Kitchen Gardens and Pleasure Grounds.— 
J, FINLAYSON, The Gardens, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 29; 
fifteen years’ experience.—W. M., Shorton, Paignton. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Soft- 
wooded Plants for Market.—Age 29; fourteen years’ 


experience in London Nurseries.—J. P., 3, Plainmoor Terrace, 
St. Mary’s Church, Torquay. 


ARDENER; age 36, married—A good 

practical Head Working Gardener requires a re-engage- 

ment. Thoroughly understands Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 

Vines, Peaches, Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Three years’ 

good character from present employer. — GARDENER, 7, 
Loveridge Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 

help is given.—Age 27, married, without incumbrance ; 

well experienced in all branches. Good references.—M., 7, 
Brandon Place, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


( \ ARDENER (S1nGLE-HANDED, or otherwise). 
—Age 23; near London preferred. Understands 
Houses, Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Two and a half years’ 


good character.—G. C., Canon Hodgson’s, Crawley Down, 
Sussex. 


( J ARDENER (SEconp), where three or four 
are kept.—Age 25, single; six and a half years’ good 
character from last place.—G. W., 11, Grove Road, Ealing, W. 


ARDENER (Ssconp).— Age 25; twelve 

years’ experience in good establishments. Total abstainer. 
Thoroughly recommended as to character and ability.—G. 
COLLISTER, Bletchingley, Surrey 


( . ARDENER (Seconp), in a Gentleman’s 

Garden. — Age 22, single; seven years’ experience. 
Please state wages. Good character.—FRED. HERRINGTON, 
Ditchampton, Wilton, Salisbury, Wilts. 


eee (Heap Worxine).—Age 34, 


married; thoroughly understands all bianches. Excel- 
lent character and testimonials.—B., 16, Alexander Square, 
London, S.W. 


ot aa (Heap Worxrne).—Married ; 


understands Gardening in all its branches. Over 
eighteen years in present situation.—E. BRADNAM, Earls 
Colne, Essex. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1ne).—In the 

prime of life, unmarried; thoroughly practical in all 

departments. Has ability and energy. Abstainer.—J. H., 
39, Tetcott Road, King's Koad, Chelsea, S.W. 


Go (Heap Work1nG).—Fourteen 


years’ experience. Stoveand Greenhouse Plants, Grapes, 
Cucumbers, Forcing, Melons, Tomatos, Peaches, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening.—GARDENER, Plumtree Rectory, Not- 
tingham. 


se eee (Heap Work1InG), where one 


or two others are kept.—Age 46; thirty years’ expe- 
rience. Understands Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Can have twenty years’ good character from 
present employer.—GARDENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrne), where 


several are kept.—Age 42, married, no family; tho- 
roughly practical in all branches. Twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience where Gardening has been well done. Land and Stock. 
Good character from last and previous employers.—A. B., 
4, Thornton Road, Potters Bar. 


\ ARDENER (HrAp WorxrInG), where two 
or more are kept; age 47, married.—A Lapy can highly 
recommend her Gardener, who thoroughly understands Gar- 
dening in all its branches, also Land and Stock. Six years’ 
personal character from present employer, and excellent testi- 
monials.—J. PHILLIPS, The Firs, Mitcham, Surrey. 


a (Heap Worxtna).—Age 36, 


married; thorough good practical Gardener; twenty 
years’ experience in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Stove and Greenbouse Plauts, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Abstainer. Highlyrecommended.—Pleasestate full 
particulars of place, GARDENER, Spalding Road, Sutterton, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire. 


( oo (Heap, or good SINnGLE- 
HANDED).— Age 34, single; abstainer. Understands 
Vines, Flowers, and Fruit. Can be highly recommended. 


Can live in house, ‘if preferred.—GARDENER, 12, Carlyle 
Street, Elm Grove, Brighton. 


ARDENER SS or SINGLE-HANDED).— 

Age 40, married; Orchid Grower, and thorough prac- 

tical Gardener. Established the fine collection at Summerhill 

Twenty years’ references.—J. COX, Summerhill, Kingswinford, 
Dudley. 


( ee (HEAD), or good FOREMAN ; 

age 27.—A. CAMPIN, Second Gardener, Malvern Hall, 
Solihull, Birmingham, seeks a situation as above. Twelve 
years’ experience in large establishments. Exceptional re- 
ferences. Left through death of employer. 


( ,ARDENER, good.—Age 41; understands 

his duties. Could Manage Land, Stock, and Poultry. 
Wife Laundress, or Dairy, Good references——JAMES 
CARLTON, High Brooms, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 


e 


AARDENER (Unper).—Age 19; well up in 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, and Grapes ; willing to be useful. 
Good references.—ALBERT DAY, Horeham Road, Hawkhurst. 


( \ARDENER (UnprrR).—Age 21; six years 
in present situation. Bothy preferred.—F. A., Spring- 
field Cottage, Chalvey, Slough, Bucks. 


ARDENER (Unpe:r), Indoors and Out.— 

Age 22; nine years’ experience; two years and four 

months in present situation. Good character.—J. BARNES, 
Parsonage Koad, Englefield Green. 


ARDENER (UnvrEr).—Age 21; seven years’ 

experience Inside and Out. Five years at last place. 

Good character. Total abstainer.—F. J., 96, Barton Terrace, 
Preston, Lancashire. 


GEN ER (UnpeEr), in Private Garden or 

Nursery.—Used to Inside and Out. Good character 
and reference. Distance noobject.—J.S., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


eee ER (UnpeEr) ; age 20.—W. Driver, 


Head Gardener, Longford’s, Minchinhampton, Glouces- 
tershire, can strongly recommend a young man as above. Six 
years’ experience; respectable and trustworthy. Good 
character. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a good estab- 
lishment.—Age 27; can be well recommended from 


previous situations.—E. KIRBY, Milltown, Ashaver, Chester- 
field. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 


years’ experience in good establishments. Excellent 
charactersfrom previous employers.—G. LILLEY, Thorwey, 
near Peterborough, Cambs. 


JPOSEMAN (GENERAL).—Understands Vines, 

Peaches, Cucumbers, Tomatos, and general routine of 
Nursery, Boilers, Fittings, Glazing, &c., combined.—J. WOOD, 
Meadow Cottage, Southend, Catford, S.E. 


JPOREMAN (Worxine), in a Nursery.—Can 


take entire charge. Twenty years’ experience. Five 
years in last situation. Left through death of employer.— 
G. L., 4, Town Mead Road, Wandsworth Bridge, Fulham, S.W. 


OREMAN in Small, or FIRST JOURNEY- 
MAN in Large Place; age 24.—J. McDONALD, late Gar- 
dener at Leighton Hall, Salop, can confidently recommend a 


young man as above.—E. P., 32, St. John’s Road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 


the Houses, in a Gentleman’s establishment.—T wo years 
in last situation. Well up in Orchids. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence. Good character.—W. J. BUNKER, 5, Hill Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


To Nurserymen. 
OREMAN, GENERAL PROPAGATOR; or 
SALESMAN.—Well up in Fruits, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Conifera, Clematis, and general routine of the trade. Sixteen 


years’ experience ; first-class references.—F. F., 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market. 

—Age 28; thoroughly experienced in raising Ferns and 

Growing Plants, Cut Flowers, and Bedding Stuff in quantity, 
—STED. , 1, Ivy Cottages, West Brighton, 


ROWER, in Nursery.—Age 24; ten 
years’ experience in Growing Tea Roses, Ferns, Cut 


Flowers, Tomatos, Grapes, &c., in quantities.—T. FRY, Fram- 
field, Hawkhurst, Sussex. 


ERN GROWER.—Practical ; ten years’ ex- 


perience in Market Growing.—A. H., 3, Peel Road, 
Sudbury, Middlesex. 


COURNEYMAN (First), in a good establish- 
ment.—Age 21; good reference from last employer.— 
J. B. DAY, The Gardens, Casino House, Herne Hill, S.E. 


OURNEYMAN, in a good Private place.— 
Age 20; good character, and well up in House 


Decoration. Bothy preferred. —H. HOLMES, Lullington, 
Burton-on-Trent, Derbyshire. 


OURNEYMAN, or IMPROVER under a 

Foreman, ina good establishment.—Has been under his 

father four years. Strong, active, and willing.—E. W., Mont- 
ford Cottage, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


OURNEYMAN (Seconp), or IMPROVERin 

Houses, or Inside and Out.—Age 21; six years’ experi- 

ence. Excellent character from present employer.—ARTHUR 
READ, Old Catton, Norwich, Norfolk. 


MPROVER, in the Houses in a Gentleman’s 


Garden.—Eight years’ experience. Good character. £5 
pemium will be giveo.—D. SPINK, 163, Broadhurst Gardens, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 
HENRY ParRrRoT?, Swift’s House, Bicester, nine years 
Head Gardener to the late Sir Thos. Peyton, Bart., offers his 
services to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a cempetent 
man. Age 35, married; leaving through reduction. Good 
testimonials, 


'fO NURSERYMEN,—Wanted, by a young 
man (age 20), a situation in the Houses. Five years in 
the Trade.—F RED. GRANT, Boston Spa, Tadeaster, Yorks. 


O NURSERYMEN, &c,— Wanted, by a young 
man (age 20) a situation in a Nursery. Used to General 


Plant Growing or Market Work.—E, T., 1, Laburnum Cottage, 
Sudbury, Harrow. 


Te MARKET NURSERYMEN.—A young 
man (abstainer) wants a situation in Large Market 
Nursery. Any capacity; Outdoor or otherwise. Eighteen 
months’ experience. Moderate wages.—FLORA, 281, Essex 
Road, Islington, N. 


O HEAD GARDENERS.—The Rev. Mavup 


highly recommends a youth (age 17) in a place under a 
Head Gardener. Some experience.—W. HULBERT, 5, Stam- 
ford Place, Milverton, Leamington. 


HOPMAN, or TRAVELLER. — Age 25; 


first-class experience in London and Provincial Houses. 


Good references.—A, B., 45, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 


To Florists and Seedsmen. 
HOPMAN.—Well up in Cape and Natural 
Wreaths, Anchors, Crosses, Bouquets, Sprays, &c. Good 
knowledge of Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs. Could Manage Branch 


Shop. Understands Book-keeping. Good character—ALPHA, 
1, Hove Street, West Brighton. 


ALESMAN, or TRAVELLER.— Age 28. 


Small Salary and Commission. Thorough London practi- 
cal experience.—D, BROWN, 14, Singapore Road, Ealing, W. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Twelve years’ 

experience; thorough knowledge of Farm and Garden 

Seeds, Bulbs, Sundries. Knows Plants well.—P. INNES, 
35, Rose Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.— Age 28; seven 


years’ experience in all branches of the trade in first- 
class houses, Highest references.—C, B., Mr. Currie, Stationer, 
Girvan. 


O THE SEED TRADE.—Wanted, by a 


young man (age 24), a situation in either a Wholesale or 
Retail Seed Establishment. Seven years’ experience in General 
Nursery Work.—C. H., The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Consumption prevented.—Influenza, colds, and fever 
are ever prevailing in our changeable climate. Though easily 
cured at first, when neglected they frequently induce serious 
diseases, of which the chief and most fatal is consumption. If 


. Holloway’s Pills be resorted to on the first appearance of any 


of these diseases, and if the symptoms be very urgent, his 
Ointment should also be well rubbed twice a day on the back 
and chest: they will cease to cause alarm, and consumptive 
tendencies will certainly be banished, and the body, freed from 
all impurities, will be left ina healthier state than it was before 
theillness, The Pills, being free from noxiousingredients of any 
kind, the most delicate and timid may harmlessly take them, 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“‘ Hot-watER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 47638.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘%o. 9090, 1888 HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of It can be erected in a few hours, 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
jomts — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 


and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


ZG 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


The Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, Surrey. 


One mile from Milford Railway Station, and a mile and a half from the new Godalming Railway Station. 


FOUR DAYS’ UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown NURSERY STOCK 


in excellent condition for removal, by order of Mr. Maurice Youne. 


Important ‘to NostemEn, GenTtLemeN, Noursrrymen, and Oruers Exrenstvery EncacEp IN PLANTING. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 


are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Milford Nurseries, Milford, Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, October 10, and 


three following days, at 12 o’Clock punctually each day, several Acres of unusually well-grown 


NURSERY STOCK, 


which has been carefully prepared for removal, including a splendid assortment of Specimen CONIFERS and EVERGREENS, 6 to 12 feet; fine 
examples of Young’s Golden JUNIPER, 3000 BORDER SHRUBS, 8 to 6 feet; 1500 AUCUBAS, 2 to3 feet; 3000 CONIFERS, 1 to 4 feet ; 
6000 LAURELS of sorts, 2t0 3 feet; 5000 Evergreen PRIVET, 8 to 4 feet ; “6000 ORNAMENTAL and FOREST TREES, 6 to 12 feet ; 
8000 choicest named Hybrid and Ponticum RHODODENDRONS, 1000 Standard and Dwarf ROSES, 367,000 Transplanted and Seedling FOREST 
TREES, including 60,000 strong QUICK, FLOWERING SHRUBS, CLIMBING PLANTS, &c. 


May be viewed any day prior to the Sale, Catalogues may be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, L.C., 
and Leytonstone, FE. 


N.B. Goods can be loaded at Milford Station, and conveyed to any part of Great Britain without change of trucks. 


eee 0  ———————————— ee 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Go., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whit«friars, City of London, in the County of M ddlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RioHaRps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County._SATURDAY, October 6, loo. Ag¢nt for Manchester—JoHN Heywoop. 
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OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NATIONAL APPLE and PEAR CONFERENCE 
AND GREAT SHOW OF FRUIT, 
in the Society’s Gardens, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, 
OCTOBER 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 
Opening Proceedings—Tuesday, October 16, 3 o’Clock. 
Conference Meeting—Wednesday, October 17, 1 o’Clock. 
Conference Meeting—Thursday, October 18, 1 o’Clock. 
Frequent Trains from all Stations on the Metropolitan and 
Metropolitan District Railways to Acton Green and Turnham 
Green; by the North London to Gunnesbury, and by Sonth- 
Western to Chiswick Station. All within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Gardens. 


ATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
at SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL MEETING of MEMBERS of this Society will 
be held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, City, E.C., on 
MONDAY Evening, October 15, at 7 o’Clock precisely. In 
order to secure free admission to the Grand Féte, November 7 
and 8, intending subscribers should send me their Names prior 
to this meeting. WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec. 

Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


New Official CATALOGUE (1888) now ready, 1s., Post-free. 


OYAL BOTANICAL and HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. 

An EXHIBITION of APPLES, PEARS, &c., will be held in 
the Gardens on OCTOBER 24, and three following days. For 
Schedules, &c., apply to the undersigned. 

BRUCE FINDLAY. 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Manchester. 


T AE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of SOUTHAMPTON. 

ANNUAL GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM and FRUIT SHOW, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, November 1 and 2. Entries Clo-e 
October 26. C. S. FUIDGE, Secretary, 

Heckfield House, Bevoir Hill, Southampton. 


= acs 2 fe 
Vy ANTED, the following Numbers of the 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for 1876 :—121, 122, 124, 
126, 127, 129, 132, 135, 138, 141, 147, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 
155, and 156,—Please state price to W. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


R OMAN HYACINTHS. NARCISSUS, 

UY LILIUM CANDIDUM, grown by Louis BREMOND, Fils, 

Ollioules. Last consignments expected in London ina few days. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
See large Advertisement, September 15, page 289. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put-.out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


\OWERS anp EMBERSON Comely Bank 
Nursery, Walthamstow, offer—Clove, old crimson, strong, 

well rooted layers; old white, sweet-scented, as hardy as the 
above. Fireman, good scarlet border Carnation, very bright 
and free flowering. Any of theabove, 12s. 100, cash with order. 


ek SALE, several large CAMELLIAS. 


For particulars, apply to 
JAS. GOLD, High Ashurst, Dorking. 
RCHIDS.—Amateurs having Large Speci- 
mens to DISPOSE OF in EXCHANGE, are requested 
to state value expected and sorts desired, to 
W. H. (who has a large stock to select from), Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OR SALE or EXCHANGE, Specimen Plant 
_ of IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM, 4 to 5 feet through. 
For particulars apply to GARDENER, Enderby Hall, Leicester. 


a\' ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘‘ COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


ao eae And BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


Ee FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Wan TED, CUl WHITE BLOOM in any 
quantity. Good prices sent per return. 
G. PHIPPEN, F.R.H.S., Reading. 


yes: EUCHARIS BLOOMS. Weekly 

Supply, all the year round.—State lowest price per 
dozen to SINCLAIR, Wreath and Bouquet Establishment, 
Blake Street, York. 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Prices returned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


AY ANTED, the following GERANIUMS, 
carefully lifted from the borders:—Mrs. Pollock and 
other Golden Tricolors, Henry Jacoby, West Brighton Gem, 
Master Christine; and TROPZZOLUM VESUVIUS; also 
ECHEVERIAS. Good value given. 
FLETCHER, SON anv CO., Florists, &c., Chesterfield. 


ANTED, AT ONCE, for prompt cash, 
strong Seedling BRIERS and MANETTI STOCKS: 
price per 1000. Also quantity of Cuttings or Stock Plants of 
est sorts Zonal, Ivy-leaved, Tricolor, and Silver GERANIUMS. 
Sorts and prices to 
JOHNSON, Cranmer Nursery, Aslockton, Nottingham. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, SHALLOTS. 
State quantity and lowest price for cash. 
BUTLER, McCULLOCH anp CO., Covent Garden, W.C, 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 


beautifully Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 
a handsome Coloured Plate, representing the leading Bulbous 
Flowers, and containing accurate descriptions of the choicest 
Narcissus, together with particulars of the best varieties of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., for bedding. Now Ready: Post-free 
to intending Customers. 
SUTTON anv SONS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, READING. 


AFFODILS and NARCISSUS.— 


One Hundred and Fifty Varieties to select from, 
and the finest Bulbs in the Trade. Hartland’s Specia! and 
Descriptive LIST post-free, and goods generally carriage paid. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


Roses, Fruit Trees. &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifer, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


ILIUM CANDIDUM.—Strong Roots, 
7s. per100; 64s. per 1000, 
HOPWOOD anv SON, Belle Vue Nursery, Cheltenham. 


~PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 

PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 

12 feet ; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


¥ Begonias in Flower. 
OHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie 
& Laird) begs to intimate that his Grand Strain of the 
above is now in full flower. | Inspection invited. 
Seed from the above, 1s. 6d, and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Beechill Nursery, Edinburgh. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
Bakes BULB. CATALOGUE for 1888, 


Now Ready... Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List. of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EE TREES for SALE; 53 feet stems 


fan-trained, healthy. For particulars apply, 
The GARDENER, Sion Hill, Kidderminster. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


EHOMSONS IMPROVED VINEand PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be haa of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEOWGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anv SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., lls, 3d.; 28 1b., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


fe quality, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
delivered free within 5 miles or on rail 
at 10s. per 100. 
Superior Top-spit TURFS for Potting, Vine Borders, &c., 
10s. per ton. 
J.J. KEEVIL, Merton Hali Road, Wimbledon. 


Landscape Gardener. 
MUNRO, Northfields, Stamford, 


e Advises, Designs, and Estimates for all kinds of Orna- 
mental Ground Work, Forest and Covert Planting, &e. 
Thirty years’ practice. Many years Nursery Manager at Dick- 
son’s, Chester; Lawson’s, Edinburgh; and Osborn’s, London, 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIiL ROW, LONDON, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 

See large Advertisement, O:tober 6, page 377. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
Jk SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Norbiton and Long Ditton, Surrey. 
SIX DAYS’ UNRESERVED CLEARANCE SALE of the 
whole of the well-grown NURSERY STOCK, by order 
of the Executors of the late Mr. T. Jackson. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the respective 
Premises, the Branch Nurseries known as the Kingston Hill 
Nursery, Kingston Hill, the Norbiton Park Nursery, Norbiton, 
and the Nursery, Long Ditton, Surrey, on MONDAY, 
October 15, and following days, the whole of the well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, extending over several acres, and in 
capital condition for remoyal, comprising thousands of Coniferze 
and Evergreen Shrubs in the borders, for effective planting; 
also 3000 Standard Roses, 2000 Laurels, 2500 Privet, 4000 
Cupressus and Pinus, 3000 Green Hollies, 4000 Fruit Trees, 
growing Crops, loose Utensils, &c. 

May now be viewed. Catalogues may be had on the respec- 
tive Premises; of G. C. SHERRARD, Esq., Solicitor, 26, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., and Kingston; and of the Auc- 
tioneers,67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C.,and Leytonstone, E. 

The Auctioneers desire to call attention to this important 
Sale, being particularly worthy the attention of gentlemen 
who are engaged in planting. The various Nurseries are to be 
let, and an opportunity is thusafforded to an incoming tenant 
of purchasing only what stock might be required at unre- 
served auction prices. 


Bath.—Expiration of Lease.. 
SALE of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, and GLASS ERECTIONS, by order of Mr. E. 
Lilley, the land being required for other purposes. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Bathwick 
Nurseries, Bath, fifteen minutes’ walk from the Bath Railway 
Station, G. W. K.,on MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 15 
and 16, at twelve o’Clock precisely each day, without reserve, 
alarge assortment of well-grown NURSERY STOCK of the 
usual description :—2000 Aucuba japonica, 2 to 3 feet; 1200 
Shrubs in border, 1 to 7 feet; Dwarf Roses, 3000 Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants, 600 Standard, Pyramid, and Dwarf Fruit 


Trees; great variety of Greenhouse Plants; afew Orchids; | 


seven large Orange Trees, 7 to 10 feet, in boxes. Erections of 
three Greenhouses, one Pit, and Hot-water Piping, &c. 

May now be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytorstone, E. 


Wednesday Next. 

2000 English-grown LILIUM AURATUM, splendid Bulbs; 
also L. HARRISH, LONGIFLORUM, and others; Jap- 
anese IRIS, a large assortment of NARCISSUS, and other 
Hardy Bulbs; DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS, 590 CAMEL- 
LIAS and AZALEAS of the best sorts, and 700 SPIRAA 
JAPONICA from Belgium; 500 EPIMEDIUMS (for 
Forcing), in various colours; 100 GARDENIAS, GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, a further portion of the London Stock 
of Crute’s PATENT POTTERY, &c. 

i\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 


Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, October 17, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed by Mr. F. Sander to SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 ‘and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, October 19, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 
CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISIL. A splendid importation of the 
above has just come io hand. Among the very few plants 
originally introduced, extraordinary fine varieties have 
flowered, and it can be imagined what marvellously beautiful 
kinds may be expected out of this importation. C. HOOKERA& 
in very fine condition; LAULIA PURPURATA, some excep- 
tionally fine masses, in grand condition, splendidly furnished 
with healthy green leaves and sound dormant eyes. CATT- 
LEYA GASKELLIANA. Very fine importation, in grand 
order. 

The above choice and valuable ORCHIDS, together with 
fine masses of CATTLEYA ELDORADO SPLENDENS, C. 
SUPERBA SPLENDENS, ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLA- 
RIUM varieties, collected ina new district in Columbia; 0. 
LUTEO-PURPUREUM SCEPTRUM, ONCIDIUM AMPLIA- 
TUM MAJUS, O. CRISPUM, O. FORBESII, in very fine 
condition; the rare O. MARSHALLIANUM, and others. 
Also about 150 lots of choice ESTABLISHED -ORCHIDS, 
another property. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Lee. 
Close to Grove Park Station. 

Remarkably well-grown NURSERY STOCK, all fit for imme- 
diate planting, consisting of an assortment of Ornamental 
and other Shrubs, including numerous healthy specimens ; 
Deciduous and Flowering Shrubs, Standard, Ornamental, 
and Forest Trees, Fruit Trees in variety, Ivies, Ferns, &c., 
and particularly worthy the attention of Gentlemen, 
Builders, and others. : 

NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 

Grove Park Nursery, Lee, S.E., on MONDAY, October 22, at 

12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Mr. G. Hind. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C.; and Leytonstone. 


Sunningdale. ; 
Five minutes’ walk from the Sunningdale Railway Station, 
London and South-Western Railway. 

Extensive UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown NUR- 
SERY STOCK, a large portion of which is growing on 
Land recently Sold, necessitating an immediate Clearance, 
and affording a rare opportunity to Gentlemen as well as 
the Trade who are engaged in planting. The Sale will 
include a large quantity of Specimen Conifers and 
other Shrubs, symmetrically grown, and adapted for 
immediate effective purposes. sh 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. Charles Noble (who has placed in 
their hands the disposal of his long-established Business and 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 22, and five following days, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely each day, an extensive quantity of remarkably well 
grown NURSERY STOCK, extending over about 50 Acres, 
and embracing a great assortment of Evergreens and Conifers, 
including 10,000 Thuia americana and Lobbii, some thousands 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana, Laurels of sorts, Green and Varie- 
gated Aucubas, Mahonia aquifolia, Retinosporas, Picea Nord- 
manniana, 2000 Ligustrum ovalifolium, 500 Ilex Shepherdii, 
and other Hollies, Ornamental and Forest Trees in variety, 
Andromedas, Hardy Azaleas, 2000 Berberis of sorts, Hardy 
Climbers, and other Plants. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be had on 
the Premises; at the Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale Railway 
Station; and of the Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Isleworth. 
(5 minutes’ walk from the Isleworth Railway Station.) 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE of beautifully grown young CONTI- 
FERS and GOLDEN EUONYMUS, for immediate potting, 
window-boxes, or for growing on; by order of Messrs. 
Charles Lee & Son. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Wood Lane 
Nursery, Isleworth, on TUESDAY, October 23, at 12 o’Clock 
precisely, 7000 of the best Silver and Golden EUONYMUS, 
splendidly coloured; 4000 CUPRESSUS LAWSONII ERECTA 
VIRIDIS, 1 to 3 feet; 1200 AZALEA MOLLIS and A. ALTA- 
CLABENSIS, 9 to 15 inches ; 500 CLEMATIS JACKMANNII 
SUPERBA, in pots ;-1200 THUIA-LOBBHI, 2 to 34 feet; 1000 
RETINOSPORAS, of sorts, 1} to 4 feet; thousands of various 
CONIFERS, for potting ; 500 AUCUBAS, 2 to 2} feet; 500 
Standard APPLES, of the best sorts; 500 Standard VICTORIA. 
PLUMS; an assortment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
ERICAS, &c. 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises; at the Royal Vineyard Nursery, 
Hammersmith, W.; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Tuesday, October 23.—(Sale from Samples.) 
NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS de- 
34 sire to announce that their next Sample Sale will take 
place on TUESDAY, October 23, for which they will be pleased 
to receive particulars of entries by Wednesday next, the 17th 
inst. 

Central Auction Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Friday, October 26. 

IMPORTANT SALE of SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS 
from his well-known Collections of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, by order of F. G. Tautz, Esq. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 

on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 

SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS from this well-known col- 

lection, including amongst many others the following :— 


Cypripedium Leeanum super- | Cypripedium Mrs. Charles 

bum Canham 

», Morganie | Oncidium macranthum 

» Arthurianum Odontoglossum vexillarium 

» Amesianum superbum 

», Wallisii »» », leucoglossum. First- 

», Dayanum superbum, best class Certificate, Royal 
variety Horticultural Society 

», Measuresianum, good »» breevifolium 
variety », chiriguensis 


Phalenopsis Alaric 

», Boissierianum Sobralia zantholeuca 

», Harrisianum vivicans Dendrobium nobile nobilius 

», Marshallianum >, _Splendidissimum 

» Tautzianum | Cattleya Trianz Backhousiana 

», tesselatum porphyreum | Lelia anceps Dawsoni 

», Fairreannm Ceelogyne tomentosa 

On view morning of Sale. Catalogues forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, F.C. 


Sunbury, Middlesex.—Preliminary Notice. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from the owner to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, the 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s 
Nursery, Sunbury, comprising 17 Acres of very productive 
Land, Brick-built Residence, 21 Greenhouses, 2 miles of Hot- 
water Piping, numerous Pits, Stabling, and other Trade Build- 
ings. The Estate possesses extensive frontages to the public 
roads, and these frontages could be utilised for building pur- 
poses, without interfering in any way with the carrying on of 
the present Nursery and Florist’s Business. 

Particulars and Plans can be had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.—The Extensive STOCK of STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS and OUTDOOR NURSERY STOCK will he SOLD by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
October 29 and 30. 


Tuesday, October 30.—Orchids in Flower. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 

sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible. 


» Wallaertianum 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 

class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 

and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7770.) 

First Consignment of the season; 10,000 grand Bulbs of 
LILIUM AURATUM, just received from Japan, in the 
finest possible condition. Also 15,000 SEEDS of ARECA 
SAPIDA, just arrived. 

AY R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 

y in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
October 18. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7771.) 

SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT; October 18, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, a fine COLLECTION of ORCHIDS 

in FLOWER and BUD, comprising many choice varieties. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Seed Trade. ; 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, a BUSINESS, 
or PARTNERSHIP, that could be profitably worked 
by a practical man with fair capital.—Particulars, in confi- 
dence to BUSINESS, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


OR SALE, a NURSERY, SEED, and CUT 
FLOWER BUSINESS, situated in a rising town in 
Yorkshire. The Nursery is 6 acres, and is well stocked with a 
first-class General Nursery Stock. There-are 4 Plant Houses 
and a number of Pits, all well suited for Market work. The 
shop trade is mostly cash, and satisfactory reasons will be given 
or shown why disposing. This is a rare opportunity for a 
retiring Gardener.—Apply to S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. : 


Ap BE SOLD, as a concern in working order, 
an old-established SEED BUSINESS (Retail and Whole- 
sale), in the best part of the City of London. 

extension. 
A. B., W. Gilks, Esq., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


South of England. 
[LAs GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 


property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


TRO LET, a SMALL NURSERY, with one 
Long Pit, and about 340 feet of Glass. With Stock, or 
without. Twelve years’ Lease on easy terms. Off High Street, 
near Railway Station, Lewisham.—Apply, 
Miss SIMES, 154, Courthill Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Have just received a fine Importation of 
ODONTOGLOSSUM RQZLII. 

» VEXILLARIUM, 
ONCIDIUM KRAMERIANUM. 

» UNDULATUM. 

LALIA DAYANUM. 


» DORMANIANUM, &e. 

Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL, 


DONTOGLOSSUM JONESIANUM.—Good 


plants, with flower spikes, 5s. each ; 50s. perdozen. 
F. SANDER anv CO., St. Albans. 


RCHIDS.—Cheap, a small and choice col- 
lection, some are of cool and warmhouse Orchids, in 
perfect health. Many showing forbloom. Lists returnable. 
Mr. STAMPER, Ulverston, Lancashire. 


Grandest Violet. 
OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA,” 


best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 
cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen, 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 
Mr. J. CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


EUoN YMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


OR SALE.—Four Large Specimen FICUS 
ELASTICUS, in pots, from 4 to 7 feet high, healthy and 
clean; also Two fine Specimen LAURUSTINUS, in pots, 4 feet 
high and 5feet through, and well set with bloom—white variety. 
J. GARDNER, Elsham Hall Gardens, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 
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f INCHESTER HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

AUTUMN SHOW, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, November 
13 and 14. Class 7 (Open) : Chrysanthemums, 48 Cut Blooms 
Incurved or Reflexed (not less than 18 varieties or more than 2 
blooms of a variety); and 24 Japanese (not less than 18 varie- 
ties and not more than 2 blooms of a variety). Ist Prize, 
Annual Challenge Cup, value £15 (to be held for one year), »nd 
100s.; 2nd, 70s.; 3rd, 45s.; and 4th, 25s. Particulars and 
Schedule of Prizes on application to 

CHALONER SHENTON, Hon. Secretary, 

74, High Street, Winchester. 


EE ——————— a —————EE SSS 
poe CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.— An EXHIBITION of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, FRUIT, &c., will be held in the Poly- 
technic Hall, Falmouth, on NOVEMBER 14 and two following 
days. For Schedules, &c., apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
JOHN P. CREGOE, 7, Tehidy Terrace, Falmouth. 


RAND FLORAL FETE, YORK. 
JUNE 18, 19 and-20, 1889. 
PRIZES nearly SIX HUNDRED POUNDS. 
Schedules ready in January. Apply to 


CHAS. W. SIMMONS, Sec., 13, New Street, York. 


OW to MAKE the MOST of the LAND by 

the Profitable Cultivation of Fruit, &e. The HORTI- 
CULTURALand TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Lim., Swanley ,Kent. 
Winter Session commences Oct. 17.—Address, Mr. BUCKLAND, 


OSES! ROSES !! ROSES !!!—The best and 
cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser's selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
to selectfrom. Plant now. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 


health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 

i ITY, 

| PRY BEACONSFIELD. 
(A Seedling). 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen. ‘rade supplied; Cash with Order. 

A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


OR SALE, TREE FERNS, viz., Cyathea 

dealbata, Alsophila excelsa, Dicksonia squarrosa, D. 
antarctica, 6 feet high. Also a few large CAMELLIAS. 
E. BEARPARK, The Gardens, Hesslewood, Hull. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—Pteris 
tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48's, to offer in qnantity. 
Prices per ]00 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’'S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. ~ Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr's Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Ponies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR Anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Roman Hyacinths—Lilium candidum. 
RST anp SON have stocks of the above 
in good condition, and will quote Lowest price on 
application. 
Also all kinds of Dutch, Forcing, and Miscellaneous Bulbs, of 
which CATALOGUES can be had. 
Seed Wareheuse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


ee uEx POPPIES (the genuine strain), 


The most startling novelty of the season. Surprising 
Sealed packets, 


The New Raspbe: 


results. Sow now for next season's display. 
with description, &c., 1s.. post-free. 
Also ICELAND POPPIES, 7d. and 1s. per packet. 
JOHN R. BOX, East Surrey Seed Warehouse, Croydon. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES, 
YEWS, Envlish, 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 23 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
cake Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 23 to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 14 to 2 feet, 12s, per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
lis. per 100; 23 to 34 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBIL, 24 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampt n. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 


C VUYLSTEKE, Norseryman, 
° Loochristy, Ghent, Belgiam. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had, 
free on application to 
Messrs, R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C, 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published, 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


UCHARIS for Sale, for Cash ; offers wanted :— 
Two No, 12 pots, well filled with Bulbs. 
Seven No, 24 pots, well filled with Bulbs. 
Forty Small Plants in No. 60 and 54 pots. 
Free on rail at Aslocktow. 
JOHNSON, Cranmer Nursery, Aslockton, Nottingham. 


: Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 
100 OOO fine, healthy and strong Plants 
9 to select from, all my own growing (not 


tmported), as far as unsold :— 


Per 100. Per 1000, Per 10,000. 
Extra size ee MOS. 500s. 5000s. 
1st 9 60s. 500s. 4000s. 
2nd 40s. 350s. 2500s. 


SPIRA2A JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, fine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 

HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


W GORDON, Iweorrrr oF ORcHIDs. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
ie TREE PZEONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
vs IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certiticates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


MALLER anv SONS beg to offer to the 
e Trade a very extensive and unusually well-grown 
stock of ERICAS (Hyemalis and other varieties), EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, GENISTAS, CYCLAMEN, BOUVARDIAS, ADI- 
ANTEUM CUNEATUM, and other FERNS; GARDENIAS, 
STEPHANOTIS, BORONIA MEGASTIGMA, FICUS ELAS- 
TICA, CROTONS, GREVILLEAS, Tea ROSES, &c. 
An inspection invited. 
Trade CATALOGUES forwarded on application. 
Burnt Ash Lane Nurseries, Lee, S.E. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that wi hout seeing it it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, PRIMU- 
LAS, SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 
Inspection INVITED. 

The Glass Structures cover an area of 297,300 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 


CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 
EUELEUELAELAGSGUNSSGAG2EN 08S ENUSEUSSAEMGGSSEUEUREREREEELED EECESUESSEOCESESURTSUUEE Dead gee 12) 
PLANTING SEASON. 
HARDILY-GROWN 


4FO REST, 4FRUIT, 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES X& PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, «c. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks in Hurope. 
INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


Pricep CATALOGUES GraTis & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES P. APPLICATION. 


EercESONS 


(LIMITED), 


The Nurseries, 
CHESTER. 


Ke Address for Letters} Nicksons Chester. 


P-L HHeC 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfuily cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES, 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries, 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST ‘ree. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


i. Heh GaAs DEEN Hh RAS? TR-OmAeT 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an ADDITION will be 
made to the LISL of PENSIONERS of this Institution in 
JANUARY NEXT. All Persons desirous of becoming Candi- 
dates are require to send in their application to the Com- 
mittee, with their Testimonials and Certificates, on or before the 
5th November next, after which day they will not be received. 
Preference will be given to those Candidates or their Widows 
who have been Subscribers for Fifteen clear years at least. 
Should there not be a sufficient number of these candidates to 
fill the vacancies, then the applications of those who have not 
subscribed so long or not at all will be considered. 

By order, EDW. R. CUTLER, Secretary, 

50, Parliament Street, London, S.W., October 3, 1888. 

P.S.—Printed Forms of Application may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


THE PARKS COMMITTEE of the Halifax 

Corporation are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of 100 TREES, 14 feet to 16 feet in height, of 
any of the following species :—Western Plane, Lime, Syca- 
more, Wych Elm—delivered at Savile Park, Halifax, before 
November 30, 1888. Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Trees,’ 
must be sent to the undersigned before November 10, 1888. 

By order, KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Halifax, September 27, 1888. 


Borough of Penzance. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 
Extension of Time. 
HE PENZANCE TOWN COUNCIL invites 
PLANS for LAYING OUT as PUBLIC WALKS and 
PLEASURE GROUNDS the Morrab House Property. A Report 
explanatory of the details of the plan and estimated cost must 
accompany each design. Premiumsof Twenty and Ten Guineas 
will be given for the best and second best Designs respectively. 
Should the Author of the Premiated Plan be selected to carry 
out the work the Premium will merge in the Commission. 
The Premiated Plans to become the property of the Council. 
The Grounds to be laid out—4 acres in extent, and having 
throughout a southern slope—can be seen on application to the 
Borough Surveyor, from whom a Plan may be obtained on 
payment of £1, which will be returned to those forwarding 
designs. 

Plans, &c., with distinguishing motto and name in sealed 
envelope, to be sent tome at my office, Public Buildings, on 
or before OCTOBER 27 next, instead of 20th instant, as 


previously advertised. 
THOS. CORNISH, Town Clerk. 
Penzance, October 9, 1888. 


23, Market Street (off Parliament Street), York. 


CLUES BROTHERS, 


SEEDSMEN, FLORISTS, & DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS, 


In succeeding to the business lately carried on by G. H. HEWI- 
SON, at the above address, wish to intimate to his Customers 
and the Public generally that their intention is to supply 
everything connected with the trade of the purest quality and 
on the most reasonable terms, trusting thereby to insure the 
confidence and support so liberally accorded to their predecessor. 
The experience of W. CLUES (Manager), in some of the leading 
firms—viz.: Messrs. Downie, Laird & Laing, Florists to the 
Queen, Edinburgh and London; Messrs. Fisher, Holmes & Co., 
Sheffield; and Messrs. Edward Webb & Sons, the Queen’s 
Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge—will, we trust, be sufficient 
guarantee of his efficiency in the trade.—September 25, 1888. 


The Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 
TO NURSERYMEN and OTHERS. 
Re E. Crapper & Co,, Bankrupts. 
Mr. J. J. Marriott's Separate Estate. 
O BE SOLD, by Tender, the Stock of 
Seedlings and Small Transplanted RHODODENDRONS, 
growing ina tield on Lucas Moor, situated on the Chesterfield 
Koad, about 1} mile from Matlock Bridge Railway Station, 
and in a fieli on Rushley Moor, about 2 miles fr.m the same 
place. In all about 2 acres. 

Also the stock of 1 and 2-yr. transplanted FOREST TREES, 
consisting of Larch, Sycamore, Beech, Austrian and Corsican 
Pines, Quick, Scotch Fir, Poplars, Laurel, Privet, Elders, 
(growing on about 4 acres of land); sundry Garden Tools, 
Frames, &c., at the Harden Nursery, situate about 4 and 14 
mile from Rushall and Walsall Stations respectively, 

For further information, apply to the Trustee, GEO. 
BYTHEWAY, F.S.A., The Bridge, Walsall, to whom separate 


Tenders are to be sent not later than October 1S inst. 
80 O00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. ba. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent-out by us, reduced price 2s, 6¢, each. 
Descriptive LIST on application RICHARD SMITH anpD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester, 
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VEITCH’S CHOICE 
BEDDING HYAGINTHS. 


All of finest quality, at lowest prices. 
Per 100. Per doz 


s. d. s. di 
BRIGHT BLUE .. 12 6 19 
DARK BLUE reel) |B: ox, ol ao 
LILAC .. ie y. 15 (Of 293 
CRIMSON Sh Hates Uo yun 0 Muara ) 
BRIGHT RED go ey OO) oa) BB 
PINK... ee 17 6 . 2 6 
PURE WHITE 226 sO 
WHITE-TINTED .. 21 0 .. 3 0 
YELLOW ate io) BI On ja881 10 


For other Bulbs see Catalogue, forwarded Gratis 
and Post-free on application. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS, 


Royal Exotic Nursery, 
CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
a a a 


BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO.:— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 

We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 

The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Stout Plants of the best varieties. 
Particulars on application. 


DICKSONS, The Nurseries, CHESTER. 
(Limited) 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1800 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, is, 6d. Post-free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


COOY INI fener B18 Le] Diese 1B 1B fy BY 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORGING, &c. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS ono 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS 69 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS ... 000 208 7 
VAN THOL TULIPS... 220 mee 200 200 co 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours (c6 any 005 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... oro we 14 
15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


Gongn RONG Ye Cron 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignature attached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


- 
ao acoo® 


HELLEBORUS NIGER, 


OR CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Ican offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably the 
finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major variety, 
which is the great favourite among market growers. These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of domemiorde, and 
will be ready to lift in October ; andI would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 


A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are large and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 
By shading the flowers can be retarded even to December. It 
is the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many 
of the others fail to grow. 


MAJOR. 


Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; it is the greatest favourite 
among market growers, producing flowers from December to 
January. It isa grand variety for potting, the foliage is so 
close and compact, and the flowers abundant. 


RUBRA.: 


One of the most distinct and novel of this group. The flowers 
are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 
colour. It isa robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


RIVERSTONI. 


A fine distinct variety, somewhat in the way of H. maxima, 
but with smaller foliage, yet a strong robust variety. The 
flowers are produced in pairs, pure white, and blooming in the 
open at Christmas, a little earlier than major and later than 
maximus, thus forming a nice succession, and will be found a 
fine addition to our list of these useful winter-blooming plants. 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS §. WARE, 


HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


TOTTENHAM. 
PALMS, FERNS. 


DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 


e extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PH@NIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PTERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORIAS, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 
the best Market varieties. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, S.W. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen. 


Descriptive Inst free on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


PALMS, cLean AND HEALTHY. 


VV ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48’s for table. Inspection 
invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 180, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WEBBS’ 


COLLECTIONS 
BULBS 


CONSIST OF THE FINEST 
SELECTED 


HYACINTHS, 

(TULIPS, CROCUS, 

LILIES, SNOW- 
DROPS, ETC. 


From Mr. G. H. GREEN, 
Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Stamford, 
Enville Hall: —‘‘I never 
saw any (Hyacinths) do 
better or produce finer 
trusses: they were admired 
by all who saw them.” 


Prices, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s, 21s., 42s., 63s., 
and 105s. each; Carriage Free. 


FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT FOR CASH, — 


| For full particulars of Contents, see | 


| WEBBS BULB CATALOGUE, 


Beautifully Illustrated ; Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 
EXTRA cxoice BULBS. 


SORKS Free to Destination. 


CHEAP PRICES. 


VAN MEERBEEK «C0. 


GROWERS 
OF 

Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilium, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Spirzas, 
Snowdrops, and _ all 
other Bulbs and Plants, 
recommend their 


SPECIAL COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
AMATEURS, 


put together with the 


= greatest care. 
= Fa 


FOR SPRING GARDENING. 
(Own selected, well proportioned.) 


3 
1398 ,, ” » 2 
1036 _—Cy, ” » 1, 
FOR INDOORS. 
Collection A containing 1276 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns, 

” c ” 8 ” ” ” ” 

” E ” 613, ” »n 2a 

ms G ” 301 ” » 1, 
We also forward, at 12/-, HALF THE COLLECTIONS 

“G@” or‘ H.” NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Payment against delivery of the parcel. Extensive Catalogue 
Sree on application. Write direct to- 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO, 


Nurserymen, Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland; 
or to their London Agent — Mr. EDWIN T. PAYNE, 
28, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


» —&F ” 
» HH » 
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CARTERS’ , ee 
TO THE 
S U T 3 0 N S GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
CHEAP BULBS atte Bon 
<> as iter = Text Week, October 20 
Why Send to Holland for Bulbs BEDDING HYACINTHS wen BE ; 
0 Up A hee ea Ta es alo, an lr Published an Ink Photograph 
‘arters’ Box with others. oF 


Carters’ Guinea Box 
Contains 1250 Bulbs, 


And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREEto any station 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal order 
for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 
50 Hyacinths, named, in9 | 100 Crocus, yellow 
colours 50 Anemones 
50 Tulips, double, early 100 Daffodils 
50 Tulips, single, early 50 Ranunculus, Persian 
100 Narcissus poeticus 50 Spanish Iris 
50 Narcissus biflorus 50 Triteleia uniflora 
25 Scilla siberica 50 Snowdrops 
25 Scilla campanulata 100 Winter Aconites 
100 Crocus, white 36 Star of Bethlehem 
100 Crocus, purple 14 Muscari botryoides 
100 Crocus, striped 
Half the Box, lls., Carriage Free; 
Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free. 


For full particulars of other Bores, from 5s. upwards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


| 287 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘“ EVERGREENS.” 


Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
IMMENSE variety and great extent, 
Inspection earnestly invited. 


DICKSONS Nurseries, Chester. 


(Limited) 


TEA ROSES { A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
7 A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 

Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES Suitable forfruiting in pots, 10s. 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 

7s. 6d. each. 

F E R N S ) A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 

) A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 

Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Jonny Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA. 
CHIONODOXA LUCILIZ. 

», SARDENSIS. 

IRIS RETICULATA. 


SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS. 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies, 
Of these we have asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices, 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 


ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


Scarlet, Dark Rose, Light Rose, Blue, 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Pure White, Tinted White. 


SUTTON’S 


INIMITABLE 


BEDDING TULIPS. 


For simultaneous flowering. 
White, Yellow, Scarlet, Rose and White, Crimson, 
Purple, Lilac, Bright Rose, Crimson and Gold. 
t 


Amateurs frequently experience difficulty in 
choosing exact colours of Hyacinths and Tulips 
for Bedding. This difficulty is removed by using 
SUTTON’S INIMITABLE HYACINTHS and 
TULIPS, from which have resulted some of the 
most brilliant displays of these charming flowers 
ever seen in the open ground. 

= 


For full part'culars see 


SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE 


Post-free to Intending Purchasers. 


SUTTONS BULBS 


CENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING. 


FOR ORCHIDS 


AND 


ORCHID GROWERS, 


APPLY TO 


¥F. SANDER & CO, 
ST. ALBANS. 


TREES, FLOWERS, AND SEEDS 
PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best ROSES, 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour from London). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 
Goods Packed by exverienced hands for all parts of the World. 
Observe the Christian name. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


DRAGON-TREES, 
in the Garden of W. P. Hinton, Esq., Madeira. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1888, 


A HERTFORDSHIRE FRUIT 
NURSERY. 


4 goal of the day’s excursion was the world- 

famous nursery of Messrs. Rivers & Son, at 
Sawbridgeworth—a name which always conjures 
up pleasant pictures in fruit-growing—an agree- 
able day, spent, if you are fortunate in the day, 
with a most genial, and, in fruit-lore, most 
learned of our nurserymen. 

Nowhere in these islands are so many object- 
lessons in practical fruit-growing to be found as 
here, for you are not only shown the young trees 
in every stage of youthful development, as 
maidens and trained in almost every fashion, but 
as fully grown, and in quantity from a few rods 
to several roods. This nursery, it may be stated, 
is best reached—from London, at least—from the 
Great Eastern Railway, Cambridge line, at 
Harlow. 

On the present occasion the first visit paid was 
to a nursery of quite young stuff at the farm— 
for Mr. Rivers is a farmer as well as nurseryman. 
Here were found on ten acres of really stiff clay 
soil Apples, one andtwo-year old plants, budded on 
Paradise and Crab, smooth in the skin, and straight 
as could be wished—precisely the kind to plant 
before the head is formed—that can come after- 
wards. By planting young vigorous Apples 
before the roots have rambled far from home, 
there is little mutilation of roots in digging out, 
as is so often, and perforce must be, the case 
with trees more than two years in the lines after 
being budded or grafted. From such kind of 
trees the planter can form whatever form of tree 
or bush he may wish, as these are in all cases the 
foundation on which the superstructure—be it 
round-headed orchard tree with a 6 or 7 foot 
stem, a bush with lesser-sized head and stem of 
2 feet or nothing at all, pyramids, cordons of 
all kinds, vase, espalier, or fan-trained—is raised.. 
Pears and Plums were likewise found in very 
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large numbers in these plantations at the farm. 
Amongst them some are found which do not 
succeed—make growth weakly or slowly. These 
are of a certainty marked for extinction; as 
nothing which must be coddled to make it a tree 
is tolerated ; and it is only when a great number 
of varieties of any kind of fruit is grown under 
the same sort of conditions that it is easy to pick 
out the “‘ weeds.” 


A great hedge—or, rather, two hedges—protect 
this young nursery from the north wind. It is an 
old English lane, such asall lovers of the picturesque 
in scenery would admire, which skirts the nursery, 
and which is bounded on either hand by these 


old hedges of Ulmus glabra, U. campestris, 
Hazel, Holly, and other trees whose seeds, in 
most instances, have blown thither. It is not 


neat, it might even be considered but 
little to the credit of the farmer by one of the 
modern school, but it is a protection, and a good 
one, to the nursery of young trees. Time nor space 
permits us to repeat all the encomiums which 
were lavished by Mr. Rivers on the lane and its 
hedges, so we will get on to the main nursery grounds, 
nearer to the village of Sawbridgeworth. 


Plums.—The trees were getting somewhat bare so 
that the fruit still hanging on them was readily seen, 
especially Plums. Of these fruits were observed 
Monarch, the late variety of the future—that is if 
Mr. Rivers’ untried products of hybridisation do not 
excell it in some points. It is an oval purple- 
skinned fruit for kitchen use, snd a very heavy 
cropper. Young trees of two and three years bore 
one to one and a half dozen of fine fruits; and as 
earnest of his faith in the variety, Mr. Rivers has 
planted it largely for fruiting. There is doubtless 
money in a Plum which, in ordinary seasons, does 
not ripen before the first week in October, and in 
late ones fourteen days later. Plum Pond’s Seedling 
is too well known to need much said about it here; 
it is simply a late Denyer’s Victoria, and a useful 
kind. Autumn Compote must be classed with 
Monarch as a valuable late Plum; it is red in 
colour, of medium size, and is also an excellent and 
certain bearer. late Transparent Gage should be 
planted generally in the milder parts of the country, 
either as a bush, standard, or pyramid, doing equally 
well on them all. It is a delicious fruit with a 
crackly flesh, ripe usually the first or second week of 
October from free standing trees, but from trees on all 
walls but those with a northern aspect it is earlier 
than this. 

Some other varieties of the Plum which are much 
thought of at Sawbridgeworth, are, among early ones, 
The Czar—large purplish fruit ripening at the end 
of July: the tree is hardy and vigorous of growth; 
Barly Rivers and Early Favourite, both purple and 
of medium size. The first isa seedling from Précoce 
de Tours, and is an enormous bearer. Grand Duke 
is a very large black Plum. It isa seedling from 
Autumn Compote, a red Plum, and ripens about the 
middle of October. The flavour is good and it isa 
trustworthy variety to plant. 

Many seedling Plums are under trial, and in due 
course some fine things will be distributed from 
amongthem. This group of Plums is not the produce 
of chance seedlings, but rather the result of careful, 
long carried out experiments, many of them having 
been initiated by the father of the present owner. 
After years’ of waiting some of these varieties have 
turned out failures, whilst others have immediately 
met with approval on their being brought into 
commerce. 

In passing, it may be stated that some of the 
nursery hedges are of Plum seedlings, Portuguese 
Quince, and Medlar, the latter budded on the 
original Whitethorn plant of which the hedge con- 
sisted, and allowed to grow free with but little 
trimming. In good years these hedges, which are 
both tall and thick, are filled with fruit, and the first 
two afford much food for the birds, to the benefit of 
the rest of the nursery. f 

Some espalier trees of various sorts of Plums were 


observed, their branches running perpendicularly. 
These had been planted for many years, and from 
the first secured to wires stretched horizontally from 
oaken posts. The trees were still very fruitful, and 
had become capable of standing in position without 
the wires, although these remained, Similar fences 
made with upright or diagonal cordons are of Apples 
and Pears, and serve as wind-breaks to protect 
quarters of fruit in the same way as ordinary hedges 
would do, with the additional advantage that the 
hedge will bear some fruit in most years, and good 
crops in fayourable years. One pruning in summer 
(July) is sufficient with the ordinary winter pruning 
to keep these plants neat in appearance and fruitful. 


Orchard Management. — As has already been 


said, various methods of planting trees for profit 
may be observed in this nursery, and one of 


these which will appeal to the intending grower 
of fruit either on a large or small scale is a 
quarter, it may be less than a rood, of Apple trees 
standing at a distance of 9 feet between the rows and 
6 feet in the rows. The trees, in many cases carry- 
ing heavy loads of fruit, were simply medium-sized 
standards minus the stem, for in no case was this 
2 feet in height, and in many less. Thus the trees 
were close to the ground, sheltering each other 
better than standards would do, or being sheltered 
by the hedges before mentioned ; moreover, every 
part of the tree was readily reached for gather- 
ing the fruit and pruning the branches; no ladder 
with a man or two to use it, which is in 
itself an expense, but the whole work of 
gathering may be done by a boy or girl instead. 
This kind of orchard planting is just what the farmer 
who can come to satisfactory terms with his land- 
lord, if he be not owner of the land, should plant. 
And if every farmer occupying 100 or more acres of 
land would carefully prepare a rood or two, and large 
holders an acre of sheltered or shelterable land of 
suitable quality, plant it with the right varieties 
of Plums, Pears, Apples, and chiefly the first and 
last, a great quantity of fruit would come on* to the 
market in due course. Of course ground game must 
be kept out with wire netting, and other trespassers 
by a steel barbed wire or two at the top. Some of 
Mr. Rivers’ experimental plantations of bush, stand- 
ard, and pyramidal trees are intercropped with bush 
fruif or nursery stock, some—the oldest—do not 
admit of this being done, and are bare of all other 
crops. Ona farm or allotment no ground would’ be 
under the trees, but there would be turf under the 
standards where there were no bushes, and such 
would be fed off by sheep, nothing larger ; or Straw- 
berries might be grown, but no vegetables of coarse 
growth which would rob the soil to the detriment of 
the permanent crop—the trees. Where dwarf trees 
of any form are grown there could be no feeding off 
by sheep, but the grass, if any, would have to be mown. 


Trees in Pots.—In looking through the many 
houses splendid Pears and Apples were observed on 
trees growing in 8-inch and 10-inch pots with a sur- 
facing of manure. Pears and Apples were likewise 
standing in large numbers in the open, their pots 
partly sunk into the soil—these likewise bore mag- 
nificent fruits. As examples of what may be done 
in this way in a very small space we may mention 
four Pear trees—General Todtleben, Triomphe de 
Jodoigne, Nouvelle Fulvie, and Madame André Leroy, 
which would be standing on a paralellogram of 4 feet 
x 4 feet. There were on these pyramid trees about 
60 fruits worth, to the grower from 4d. to 6d. 
each; therefore, at the lesser sum they would be 
worth in London, or any large town, £1. This 
speaks well for the profits of fruit-growing when pro- 
perly done. Another instance of this was a house 
which had pot-Vines at the sides, but not much 
foliage on the roof, and was partly filled in the centre 
at the time of our visit with Peaches in pots. From 
this house there had been gathered this year 4000 
Peaches from several successional groups of trees, 
besides Grapes from one hundred pot Vines. The 
Peaches had all been bloomed in the house, then 
placed out-of-doors when safe, and again transferred 
to the house to fruit in succession. 


Pears and Apples were found in quantity, growing 
in small pots—nice pyramidal stuff, well loaded with 
large fruits, to keep which hanging on the trees as 
long as was necessary for perfect ripening they were 
slung each in its bag of coarse fish-netting. The 
pots are partly plunged in the soil and heavily top- 
dressed with manure in some cases; in others some 
special manure—Thomson’s or Beeson’s, probably 
—was given occasionally. We saw some very fine 
Pitmaston Duchess, Souvenir de Congres, Marie 
Louise d’Uccle, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Baltet, 
a nice fruit, ripening in a large span-house along 
with late Peaches, Lady Palmerston, Sea Hagle, 
Salway, Mr. Gladstone, and others. 

A very good method of growing cordon Pears was 
observed on a southerly sloping trellis of laths 
enclosed by a wall of boards secured to Oak posts. 
This trellis was about 1 foot from the soil at the 
front, and 2 feet.at the rear. The trees, which are 
planted on the outside, close to the boards, may 
stand 2 feet apart, and are bent at an obtuse angle, 
and made fast to the trellis. There are great advan- 
tages obtained in this way; the trees can be easily 
protected from frost in the blooming period by 
means of lights, which can be placed at about 
8 inches above them. The fruit is fully exposed to 
the sun, and it is impossible for the wind, however 
strong, to blow it off. The score of trees would 
yield on an average twelve fine Pears each, say forty 
dishes. 

The varieties of the Apples in pots were Emperor 
Alexander, Dumelow’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange, 
Warner's King, very large, quite 5 inches in diameter ; 
the scarlet Golden Pippin, a fruit that has a more juicy 
flesh than the old Golden Pippin; King of Tomkin’s 
County, very fine showy fruit in pots in the open; Lady 
Henniker, Grimes’ (American) Golden Pippin. 

In one of the houses a pot-grown tree of a 
late, showy, scarlet-fruited Cherry was noticed— 
Tardive de Winkle. It is tender, fleshy, sweet, 
large, and will hang till the end of October—a 
great acquisition in sweet dessert Cherries, and 
should in time run the Morello, with its tart smack, 
out of the field. The general nursery stock, both out- 
of-doors and under glass, was abundant and healthy. 
Maréchal Niel Rose is grown in large numbers, and 
so well, that the stock is soon bought out. The 
same holds goods of Vines in pots. Of fruiting 
Vines, three houses are just now a splendid sight ; 
these consist of Gros Maroc and Madresfield Court in 
one division, Mrs. Pince and Gros Colmar in another, 
Muscat of Alexandria in a third. The Vines, not- 
withstanding the continuous heavy cropping—o0 lb. 
at least to a Vine—show no indications of failing 
vigour, the bunches and berries being as large and 
as well coloured as in any previous year. Nothing 
is done to the borders beyond forking them over 
once a year, and affording them a dressing of some 
artificial manure, and perhaps that little is not 
necessary, the roots being down in the good deep 
loam overlying the Greensand, the latter affording 
egress to the surface-water, and also supplying 
moisture at call to the upper crust. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS, 


eee gests 
CYPRIPEDIUM CHELSEENSE x, x. hyd. 


‘“‘T wave the pleasure of sending you herewith the 
flower and leaf of one of my seedling Cypripediums 
now blooming for the first time. As you will see, 
it is intermediate between the parents, Cypripedium 
Lowei and Cypripedium barbatum purpureum. Its 
habit and style of growth favouring Cypripedium 
Lowei, as also the flower-spike, which I have sent 
you entire. The leaf is an old one, but the young 
ones show somewhat the marmoration seen in those 
of C. barbatum purpureum.” 

With these very apt remarks Mr. W. Bull has sent 
me a leaf, much resembling Cypripedium Lowei, 
and a fine two-flowered peduncle. The plant appears 
to be the inverted mule of Cypripedium calanthum, 
a Sedenian work at Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons (1876). 
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That isa descendant from Cypripedium venustum bi- 
florum and C. Lowei, while Mr. Bell’s plant is derived 
from C, Lowei and venustum purpureum. The 
chief characteristic lies in the staminode. Cypri- 
pedium calanthum has that of C. venustum, while 
C. chelseense X has that of C. Lowei. The colour 
of the flower is totally distinct. There is a very 
near ally of those two, Cypripedium ptycnopterum, 
one of those Orchids whose parentage is not known. 
At all events its staminode gives it a full claim for 
distinction, and, excepting the petals, the whole 
flower is green. The plant is very beautiful. 
The leaf at hand is 1 foot long. The brown 
peduncle is very long, with a shortly hairy surface, 
and bears two flowers. The bracts are very short, 
spathaceo-ancipitous, semi oblong, acute, greenish, 
with mauve-purple yeins. The dorsal sepal is 
elliptic acute, with reddish veins. ‘The inferior 
part is covered with blackish-brown, the superior 
is yellowish-green. The petals are very shining, 
ligulate, broader towards the apex, bent in a revo- 
lute manner in the middle, blunt acute at the apex, 
dark purple on the anterior part, green at the 
superior part, with small blackish freckles, and 
ciliate at the superior margin. Lip nearly like that 
of Cypripedium Lowei, with strong lateral horns, 
brownish, with an inferior, ochre colored midline. 
Staminode cuneate dilatate, as in Cypripedium 
Lowei, forcipate at the apex, with a very small 
median apiculus, light red, with a dark green median 
tesselation. Dimensions of Cypripedium Lowei. 
The lover of Orchid hybrids and the Cypripedists 
will receive this novelty with delight. H. G. Rchd, f. 


CypriPEDIUM POLYSTIGMATICUM X (VENUSTUM SPICERI- 
Anum), hyb, Angl. Measures. 


Mr. R. Measures, of The Woodlands, Streathan, 
begins now to reap the fruits of his cypripedic efforts. 
Fresh hybrids are now growing in his houses. This 
one has leaves of the shape of those of Cypripedium 
venustum, lightest green—some with broken trans- 
verse stripes. The strong peduncle may become two- 
flowered. There is a prolongation of the.axis next 
to the flowers. As it is broken off at the top I 
cannot ascertain more. The peduncle is brownish- 
red, with short hairs, The wide acute bract is open 
in a cup-like manner, green, with blackish-red stripes 
and lines of spots. It is nearly equal to one-third of 
the length of the ovary, which is very short, hairy, 
and of a much lighter colour than tke peduncle. The 
dorsal sepal reminds me of Cypripedium Spicerianum, 
both by the shape and by the margins revolute from 
the middle to the base. The nerves are broad 
with ramifications of purple. They end in front of a 
white apicular part. The inferior sepal is narrower, 
oblong apiculate, white, with a lightish ochre hue. 
Lines of brownish purple spots run over it, chiefly 
outside. Petals divaricate, ligulate, acute, revolved in 
the middle, green at the base, light reddish-brown 
from the superior mid to apex. A dark brownish- 
purple line runs over the centre vein. Similar spots 
occur under it, and numerous small blackish spots 
stand on the basilar green area. The large lip has 
strong lateral horns, and an almost rectilinear border 
round the mouth. The colour is light brownish- 
purple, with an ochre shade on the inferior median 
area, The staminode is quite transverse elliptic. 
It has a median, very obscure tooth in the middle 
of the front side, and a thicker and very short one 
on each side. The colour is light purple, with some 
green areoles in the centre. 

There can be no doubt about the descent from 
Cypripedium Spicerianum. The leafspeaks of Cypri- 
pedium venustum or of one of its allies by the dark 
transverse bars. I cannot, however, account for those 
little blackish spots on the green base of the petals, 
which are suggestive of Cypripedium hirsutissimum. 
H, G. Rehb. f. 


CyprirEDIUM VARIOPICTUM X (LAURENCEIANUM 
Spicertanum), %. hyb., Angl., Measures. 

This mule was raised by Mr. R. Measures, of The 
Woodlands, Streatham. It is a very effective novelty. 
The parentage is the same as that of Cypripedium 
radiosum x, Rehb. f., Sept., 1883—sed quantum dis- 


tabat ab illo! It is quite distinct in colour, having 
the petals of C. polystigmaticum, those of C, radi- 
osum are green, washed on the borders with sepia, 
The lip is reddish-purple and ochre, while it is sepia- 
brown with a greenish border round the mouth in C. 
radiosum, The staminode is mauve with a white 
border in this plant, purple with a white centre 
and some green dendritic markings in the middle in 
C. variopictum. Ifan amateur ordered the one and 
obtained the other he might—and duly so—get ex- 
ceedingly cross. 

The leaves are shaped like those of Cypripedium 
venustum, in colour green with darker, often flexuose, 
margin, Peduncle thin, very long, dark purplish- 
brown. Bracts ancipitous, ligulate-acute, green, 
with blackish-purple lines and spots ; it is altogether 
much shorter than the reddish-brown ovary. Dorsal 
sepal elliptic-acute, whitish-green at the base, with 
radiating veins. Lateral sepals shorter than the 
lip, whitish-ochre, very pale, with brown veins. Petals 
deflexed, ligulate-acute, with dark purple mid-line, 
superior yellowish, partly covered with dark spots; 
anterior part brownish-purple, superior margin very 
hairy. Lip light ochre, purple outside. Staminode 
transverse elliptical, the front having large lateral 
teeth, with minute central apiculus. The centre is 
white, with green dendritic marks; sides purple. 
H. G. Rehb. f. 


Cyprivepium SavacEaNnum, 7. hyd. 


A plant of this exceedingly pretty and compact- 
growing variety, the result of crossing Cypripedium 
Harrisianum with C. Spicerianum, is now in bloom 
at Messrs. Seeger & Tropp’s nursery, Lordship Lane, 
S.E. The foliage is veined, as in C, Harrisianum, 
but the leaves are much shorter and the veining 
closer. The dorsal sepal of the flower is in form 
much as in C. Harrisianum, one-third of the outer 
surface being snow-white, within which is a rose- 
coloured area, the base being emerald-green, the 
dark line running up the centre is as in C. Spiceri- 
anum. - The petals and pouch are in form near to 
those organs in C. Spicerianum, the petals tinged 
with rose and having a dark and well defined line 
up the middle of each. It is a charming flower, and 
is named in honour of the grower of Mr. Kimball’s 
noted collection at New York. The opposite cross 
resulted in C. Seegerianum, in which, in the resemb- 
lance to the parents the features are the opposite to 
C. Savageanum. J. O'B. 


CrocosMA AUREA VAR. MACULATA, Baker. 


This isa fine variety of Crocosma aurea, Planchon 
(Tritonia aurea, Pappe.), which for garden purposes 
is well worth distinguishing from the original type 
as figured Bot, Mag., t. 4335, The bright orange- 
yellow oblanceolate-unguiculate perianth-segments 
are above l inch long, so that the deflexed expanded 
limb is 24 inches in diameter, and the three inner 
segments have a blotch of red-brown at the top of 
the concave claw. The stamens and style are as 
long as the segments of the perianth. We are in- 
debted for a fine living specimen to Mr. James 
O’Brien, of Harrow-on-the-Hill. He is not certain 
as to the exact locality where it was found wild, but 
thinks it is inland from Algoa Bay. The species has 
a wide range, as it has been gathered during the last 
few years on the mountains of East Tropical Africa 
within 6° of the equator. The Mozambique, Cro- 
canthus mossambicensis of Klotsch, is a mere 
form of the same species. J. G. Baker. 


THE BULB GARDEN. 


FREESIAS FROM SEED. 


Turse lovely Cape flowers deserve to be grown 
more extensively than they are. Hitherto the 
high prices of bulbs have been a great drawback ; 
but at the present time they are within the reach of 
every one, and can be bought for ls. per dozen, and 
much cheaper in larger quantities. About four 
years ago afriend of mind bought 500, for which 
he paid £7 10s. A pint measure would have held 


the whole of the bulbs. They may be had in 
bloom from bulbs, and bud nearly the whole year 
round, Few flowers are more accommodating to the 
skill and attention of the cultivator, nor are they 
particular as regards soil—only moderately good 
free soil will suit them. Bulbs planted in August 
will, if kept in a warm house, give flowers for Christ- 
mas, and a succession of planting will give a succes- 
sion of blooming. Plants from seed sown in March 
will bloom the following autumn. I have a bed 
now in bloom, the seeds of which were sown in the 
open ground, just as I should have sown Radish 
seed, the first week in April. They have had 
no more care than a bed of hardy annuals, 
not a sheet of glass, nor even a drop uo! water from 
the watering can. They have not been moved from 
the seed-bed. I pulled up one of the blooming 
plants to examine the bulb, when I found that it 
was not larger than a Radish seed, but there wsa a 
long tap-root. The bulbs increase very rapidly, not 
only round the base of the parent bulb, but from 
two or three joints of the blooming stem; they are 
also good seed bearers. J. C. Tomkin, Isles of Scilly. 


A MYCOLOGICAL EXCURSION 
IN SWEDEN. 


Tue desire to visit Sweden, the country of the 
illustrious Fries, is common to all mycologists whose 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of their favourite study is 
sufficient to render them worthy of the name, It 
has been the privilege of the writer during the 
present autumn to accomplish this wish. As most 
British mycologists are readers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle a short account of the excursion will pro- 
bably be of interest. My object in visiting Sweden 
was, not so much to find new or rare species of the 
Hymenomycetes as to clear up, if possible, certain 
difficulties which for many years past have troubled 
me with regard to several of the commoner species. 
These difficulties have increased rather than dimi- 
nished during the past twenty years, in spite of 
frequent communications with almost all, if not all, 
our leading mycologists, either personally or by 
letter, and of visiting every year one or more of our 
annual fungus forays. I wish to speak for no one 
but myself; others who have entered upon the study 
more recently may have been much more successful 
—to them the Cortinarii present no difficulties, the 
Russulz are simple, and the Lactarii abundantly 
distinct. 

With this ‘object in view I sought to find some 
mycologist in Sweden who had been personally 
acquainted with the views of Fries, who had botanised 
with him, and who knew from actual contact with 
him his opinions of the species as they occurred in 
the field. For this purpose no one was, I knew, more 
able to render me help than his son, Dr. Robert 
Fries, of Gottenburg, who had not only for many 
years worked in the field with his father, but who 
also had been his coadjutor in the Hymenomycetes 
Europei and in the Icones Selecte Hymenomycetum. 
In Dr. Fries I may at once say I found one not only 
able, but willing, to help. Arriving at Gottenburg 
on a Monday evening, having secured a good room 
at the hotel with plenty of light and abundance of 
table-room I was ready for business. The Swedes 
are early people, so a preliminary run round the 
Botanic Garden before breakfast next morning was 
made; this gave evidence that fungi were to be 
found, A.cristatus and A. carneus being abundant 
on the lawns. Later in the morning Slottsskogen 
was visited. This is a place of public resort near 
Gottenburg, a sort of half park, half garden. It was 
too late in the year for most of the flowering plants, 
but Hieracium umbellatum and Silene rupestris were 
in full blossom. ‘The rocks were covered with 
lichens, among which Umbilicaria pustulata was very 
conspicuous, Of fungi, A. fastigiatus, Russula 
integra, fellea, Lactarius cimicarius, and Marasmius 
scorodonius were gathered. A large bush of Ribes 
aureum was literally covered with Cronartium ribicola, 
one of the Uredinew which has not yet crossed the 
silver streak, although it is abundantly common on 
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the Continent. Later in the day an excursion was 
made with Dr. Fries to the Pine forest at Floda. 
Here mycological treasures came in thick and fast, 
Agaricus porphyrius, inamenus, rosellus, zephirus, 
acervatus, astragalinus, picreus, decorus, acerosus, 
Cortinarius traganus, limonius, malicorius, cinnamo- 
meus and its variety semi-sanguineus, cinnabarinus, 
sanguineus, gentilis, malachius, Hygrophorus caprinus, 
agathosmus; Russula integra, Polyporus borealis, 
pinicola, Hydnum cyathiforme, Rhizopogon luteolus, 
and Helvella infula ! 
Of all these, perhaps, the one which interested me 
most was Russula integra, for I was able to learn the 
* views of Elias Fries with regard to this species. In 
response to my queries respecting it, Dr. Fries 
replied, “My father said with regard to, integra, 
that ” No, my courage fails me; I dare not say 
what Dr. Fries told me, for some of our English 
mycologists may have preconceived notions as to what 
R. integra ought to be, and would handle me as 
roughly as they did last year over Agaricus russula 
and Hygrophorus erubescens. For my own part, I 
should not mind this, but I should not like to see the 
name of the illustrious Fries dragged through the dirt. 
At Floda were growing Calla palustris, Goodyera 
repens, and Monotropa hypopitys, all of them in flower. 
We also found Clavaria apiculata on a Fir stump—a 
fungus which must surely be British. Such a number 
of species took most of the next day to examine and 
sketch, but in the afternoon time was found to 
visit Rja Skog. Here A. campanulatus, asprellus, 
vitilis, escharodes, and euchrous were found. I was 
taken to. an Oak tree, the habitat of Trametes 
serpens. Only one specimen was visible, and that just 
out of reach. However, it was secured by the assist~ 
ance of Master Harrold Fries, who, by an acrobatic 
mauceuvre, succeeded in prising it off with a knife 
while he stood upon my shoulders. On the follow- 
ing day I took train alone to Jonsered. This little 
station stands on the margin of a fine lake (Sjon 
Aspen) surrounded by a forest of Pines. For five 
hours I wandered in absolute solitude as far as 
humanity was concerned. A small stream falling 
into the lake led me through the Pine forest 


to a charming little lake with Water Lilies upon it— . 


Réfsjon (the Fox’s Lake). The forest, with its under- 
growth of Vaccinium vitis idza, and Myrtillus, mixed 
with stunted Juniper and Empetrum, recalled at 
every turn our own Rothiemurchus, while a large 
heap of sawdust, with Lindbladia effusa, and its 
accompanying Stilbum, served only to heighten the 
similarity. It was only when here and there a patch 
of Cornus suecica, with its scarlet berries intervened, 
that one realised the fact of being in Sweden, and 
not in Scotland. An overflowing vasculum was the 
result of the morning’s walk. The species gathered 
(which were afterwards examined by Dr. Fries) 
included Agaricus flavo-brunneus, vaccinus, imbri- 
catus, strobilinus, pterigenus, dryophyllus calami- 
stratus, Cortinarius anfractus, malachius, paleaceus, 
helvolus, brunneus, anomalus, bolaris, pholideus, 
limoneus; Lactarius ruber, uvidus; Marasmius per- 
forans, Polyporus nigricans, and radiatus. 

The next day an excursion was made to Torp, 
where I was highly gratified by making the acquaint- 
ance of the true Friesian Cortinarius triamphans, a 
fungus which has often been discussed at Hereford. 
Of equal interest was it to gather Lactarius helvus, 
which is common enough with us in England, and 
probably in Scotland, although we have mistaken 
it for an allied species. Agaricus pessundatus 
also was found, which naturally led to a long 
conversation on the relative merits of A. imbricatus, 
flavo-brunneus, albo-brunneus, yaccinus, and ustalis, 
A. sindonius, eutheles, columbetta, and albus, were 
also found, as well as Cortinarius variecolor, evernius, 
armeniacus, and Boletus cyanescens. On the follow- 
ing day Floda was again visited, when Agaricus 
icterinus was found growing abundantly in a Potato 
field. A. caperatus, inopus, flammans, that “noble 
species,” A. depilatus, and magnificent specimens of 
the exquisite A. decorus were gathered. 

Of course, dnring our rambles that mystic trio, 
Lactarius quietus, subdulcis, and serifluus, were men- 


tioned, and I was glad to getthe views of Dr. Fries on 
them ; but what the views of his illustrious father were 
upon these three species I dare not say. . Lastly, I 
had the opportunity of submitting to Dr. Fries a 
specimen of Agaricus lacrymabundus, which appears 
in our flora under another name. What that name 
is, I must leave my mycological brethren to find out. 
I dare not tell them, lest Dr. Fries and I should be 
subjected to a worse flagellation than I received last 
year over the green gills of Russula delica. Person- 
ally I could bear even this, for I am not above 
learning from Teuton or Gaul, Scot or Swede, Dane 
or Dutchman, but I do not wish to subject any one 
else to the vials of wrath of those who try to stem 
the onward march of truth. Charles B. Plowright. 


A NEW PALM. 


On April 19, 1886, in company with Mr. C. E. 
Faxon, Mr. A. H. Curtiss, and Lieut. Hubbard, of 
the United states Navy, I landed from the Light- 
house tender Zawrel near the eastern end of Elliot’s 
Key, one of the larger of the Florida Reef Keys, at 
the house and Pine-apple plantation. of Mr. Henry 
Filer. 

Our attention was at once directed to a solitary 
plant of a small pinnate-leaved Palm, left stand- 
ing in the clearing, which, at first sight, was 
mistaken for an Oreodoxa, but the large orange- 
scarlet fruit at once showed that we had stumbled 
upon a tree unknown before in the North American 
flora, and quite unlike any of the species of Palms 
known to us. Specimens of the fruit, which was not, 
unfortunately, fully ripe, were sent to Dr. Wendland, 
of Hanover, who provisionally pronounced our Palm 
to be the representative of a new genus, for which 
he proposed the name of Pseudophenix. A short 
account of this discovery, with the announcement of 
Dr. Wendland’s new genus, but without characters, 
was published in the issue of the Botanical Gazette 
for November, 1886, but it was not until a year 
later that I received through Mr. Curtiss ripe 
seed of the Pseudophcenix, which was sent to Dr. 
Wendland, who has drawn up from it generic 
characters.* 

Pseudophenix Sargenti is a slender, low tree, 
20—25 feet high, with a trunk 10—12 inches in 
diameter, and abruptly pinnate leayes 4 or 5 feet 
long, the pinnz lanceolate-acuminate, 12—16 inches 
long, bright green above and glaucous on the lower 
surface. The branching spadix appears from among 
the leaves ; it is (in the only specimen seen by me) 
36 inches long by 30 inches broad, the main and 
secondary branches light yellow-green, flattened, and 
the latter thickened at the base, especially on the 
upper side, into an ear-like process. The three-lobed 
fruit, often one or two-lobed by abortion, is a half 
to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, bright 
orange-scarlet, and very showy. Only the withered 
remnants of the fiowers have been collected. 

A few individuals were discovered scattered 
through the woods in the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Filer’s plantation, and Jate in the year a grove of 
them was discovered near the east end of Long's 
Key by a gentleman from Bay Biscayne, whose name 
I cannot recall. There were about 200 plants, large 
and small, in this grove, at the time of our visit to 
Long’s Key in the spring of 1887. These are the only 
stations where Pseudophenix is now known, but as 
the flora of the Florida Reefs Key is Bahaman in 
its conatitution, and probably in is origin, it would 
be a singular fact if this tree was not found in the 


” Pseudopheniz,noy. gen., Herm. Wendl.—Gaussia affinis, 
Fructus stipitatus drupaceus cerasiformis aurantiacus, e car- 
pellis 1—3 globosis, stigmatum residuis basilaribus vel in 
fructibus lobatis lateralibis vel centralibus, epicarpio coriaceo, 
mesocarpio grumoso, endocarpio tenuiter vitreo-crustaceo. 
Semen liberum subglobosum erectum, hilo basilari, raphe 
adscendente utrinque ramis, 2—3 manifestis curvatis, albumine 
eequabili; embryo basilaris’ Fl, fem. in fructu; calyx parvus 
pateriformis leviter 3-denticulatus. Petala 3 ovata obtusa, 
viridia refracta. Staminodia 6 manifesta apice atropurpurea. 
— Palma mediocris, erecta, foliis pinnatisectis, segmentis 
duriusculis ima basi valde replicatis. Species1, P. Sargenti, 
Herm. Wendl. Elliott’s Key, Florida. 


Bahama group, the plants of which are still very 
imperfectly known. C, 8. S., in “ Garden and Forest.” 
[The Palm here alluded to was named in honour of 
Prof. Sargent, the Director of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Brooklyn, Mass., and Editor of the excellent publi- 
cation whence our article was taken. Our illustra- 
tion (fig. 56), was copied from a photograph in the 
Museum at Kew. Ep.] : 


NOTES ON HARDY PLANTS. 


Awmone the first of these to cross the memory is 
that charming alpine, Arnebia echioides, which year 
by year demonstrates its wonderful profuse blooming 
propensities. On September 26 it was as finely 
in flower as one is wont to see it in springtime; and 
to be able to remark this of so valuable a plant, can 
only make jt still more valuable. It is also worthy 
of note that its flowering so late is not a mere 
accident, or occasioned in any way by the remark- 
able season through which we have passed, for I well 
remember that when I first made the acquaintance 
of this gem (nearly nine years ago), it was in full flower 
in the end of September. There are few plants 
among the whole army of hardy subjects around which 
so much interest is centred as in this; while from 
a decorative point of view it is quite unique. 
The flowers on first expanding are of a clear canary- 
yellow, having fine dark spots on each flower ; these 
gradually deepen in colour till nearly black, when 
a change takes place and the flowers assume a pale 
straw colour, the spots disappearing at the same 
time. It is a plant that can safely be recommended 
to all by reason of its sterling worth, for anyone 


_may grow it perfectly in a rich light fibrous loam, 


and it is perfectly hardy. When full grown and 
established it is not more than 18 inches high, con- 
sequently is well suited for the rockery or the front 
row in the border among good things. Its methods 
of propagation are by division, by seeds, and by root 
cutting. The first named is best carried out in 
early spring, and the last in winter-time, when 
the plants are the least active, detaching the thicker 
portions of roots, and cutting into lengths of 1 inch 
or more and placing in gentle heat. Seeds are pro- 
duced rather sparsely in some seasons, but in others 
a fair crop may be secured ; in either case sow as soon 
as ripe in verysandy soil. Small groups of this have 
a marvellous effect when in flower, and I cannot 
too strongly urge all who have it to endeavour 
to increase it by all means in their power. 
It is destined to become one of the most popular 
of hardy plants, and when sufficiently plentiful, will 
make a grand plant for spring bedding. Since its 
introduction the demand has more than equalled the 
supply, for its cultivation and propagation were not 
so readily understood as now, so that we may soon 
expect to hear of it in abundance (see our figure, 
vol. xxi., 1879, p. 689). 

Hellebores.—A seasonable reminder with respect 
to those of the niger section may prove of service. 
The majority of hardy plants are usually transplanted 
directly after flowering, and experience has proved 
this a very satisfactory course to pursue. With the 
Hellebores or Christmas Roses it is not so; particu- 
larly is this the case on certain soils—e.g., light 
sandy or gravelly soils. If any one having plants 
of these will take the trouble to examine them just 
now, they will find quantities of large fleshy roots 
emerging from the base of the newly formed crowns; 
therefore I consider that if the planting is done 
just prior to those roots being emitted, you are 
going a long way towards giving your plant a fair 
start: and a good start with many things besides 
Hellebores is the secret of success. This season, 
consequent, doubtless, on the great rainfall which 
has been so generally felt, this basal root-action is 
much earlier than usual; and I was surprised to find 
a few days ago in the varieties major and maximus, 
new roots fully 8 inches long; last year at the same 
date the new roots were just issuing from the 
crowns, thus illustrating the necessity of earlier 
planting in seasons like the present. Where large 
clumps exist, and it is desired to increase the stock, 
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and retain all flowers possible at the same time, I 
would advise transplanting a portion of the stock 
annually, early or late in September, according to 
the season, till a sufficient quantity was procured. 
Lilies—For the great majority of Lilies the 
present season will be found excellent for making 
fresh plantings; those of the candidum section 
should have been planted some weeks ago, but for 
those even of this section that have been dried for 
importation it is not too late, though to delay 
it will not improve matters. All those which 
belong to the longiflorum, tigrinum, speciosum, 
pardalinum, auratum, and such groups, could not be 


ginale, and the crimson-banded rubro-vittatum ; all 
these are grand, and when established have no equals 
among the many gems of which this gorgeous 
genus is composed ; particularly tine have been the 
spotless forms of virginale and the gaily-coloured 
rubro-vittatum this season, while of platyphyllum it 
may be said that we have no nobler or grander Lily 
extant. J. 


THE GENUS PRIMULA. 


A rew seasonable cultural remarks may be useful 
at this time, when the old collection requires over- 
hauling, and a few repotting, before the cold weather 


not very successful in cultivating these Primulas, 
especially some of the smaller species, natives of the 
European Alps. They do fairly well for a few years 
after being imported, but gradually degenerate, and 
in time fail to flower, when they are not worth look- 
ing after. 

Ihave tried various compounds of soil in which 
to grow the whole of the Alpine and Himalaya 
species of Primula, and find that loam with a little 
leaf-mould and decayed manure is not sufficiently 
open; it does very well for a time, but by-and-bye 
the mass hardens, and the finer hair-like roots 
perish. I add to the loam about a third part of 


Fic. 56.—psruDOPH@NIX SARGENTI: A NEW PALM FROM FLORIDA, 


taken in hand at a better time, and among these 
may be included Szovitzianum, chalcedonicum 
pyrenaicum, andmanymore. For suchas Harrisi the 
best results are obtained when pot-culture is resorted 
to, and the plants afforded the protection of a house 
or warm frame or pit. Few plants, perhaps, more 
quickly resent the use of crude manures than 
Liliums, and \they should never be used; when 
manure 'is used at all let it be thoroughly decom- 
posed ; in this state the varieties of L. speciosum and 
longiflorum are benefited by its use; pardalinum, 
californicum, and superbum, delight in moist sandy 
peat—in fact, these will endure a considerable 
amount of moisture at the root, and revel in full 
sunlight overhead. A light very sandy loam, or 
loam and peat in equal parts, seems to suit the 
varieties of auratum, such as platyphyllum, vir- 


sets in. I seldom have time to do much to our 
plants from the time the largest proportion of them 
goout of bloom in April and May. At that time 
the plants are placed in a partially shaded position 
out-of-doors; and they do not require very much at- 
tention through the summer months. All that they 
get is to supply them with water when it is required, 
and to keep the pots free from weeds. Their natural 
requirements suggest a free exposure to light and 
air; ours have sufficient air, as we leave the plants 
fully exposed out-of-doors up to the beginning of 
November, when they are placed in glass frames, and 
they get all the light possible without exposing them 
to the direct rays of the sun. Even now, when the 
plants are being repotted, they are again placed in 
the same position out-of-doors. Many persons are 
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brown fibrous peat and this is quite sufficient to keep 
the compost open for twelve months. Broken pieces 
of limestone rock are excellent for the smaller- 
growing European species. In some instances, the 
small species, such as P. Allionii, P. minima, 
P. Muretiana, &c., do well planted close to a piece of 
rock projecting from the surface of the soil in the 
pot or pan in which the plantsare placed. A single 
plant of any of these is too small to occupy a pot by 
itself. A dozen plants might be put out ina4or 
5-inch pot. 

I find the Auricula aphis attacks nearly the whole 
of the Primula family; and the smaller alpine species 
seem to be held in special favour by these trouble- 
some parasites, which cluster thickly amongst the 
small fibrous roots close to the surface ; and it really 
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does more mischief to the plants to try to wash it 
off the roots, than the insect itself does if it is left 
alone. Some varieties of the Auricula are attacked 
by green-fly; others by the red-spider; both can be 
destroyed by dipping the leaves in a solution of 
tobacco-water and soft-soap. Use 2 oz. of soft- 
soap to a gallon of rain-water, and add to each 
gallon a wineglassful of tobacco liquor. 


We have these Primulas in flower all the year 
round now; as some of them flower very early in the 
year, and others later through the spring and summer 
months. I fancy there, is a great field for the 
hybridist in the genus Primula, and even if no pains 
are taken to hybridise the seedlings raised from 
certain species and sub-species they vary considerably 
from the parent stock; and, further, it is absolutely 
necessary that seedlings should be raised from some of 
the species at least biennially; as not only do young 
plants produce the strongest flower-spikes, but in 
some cases the old plants have a tendency to die 
out altogether. The following are a few of the best 
species and varieties to cultivate to produce a suc- 
cession of bloom. 


Primula villosa is one of the oldest cultivated 
species; and many improved forms of it are in culti- 
vation, which have been produced by natural selec- 
tion. The true alpine plant was figured in the first 
volume of the Botanical Magazine, t. 14; but pre- 
vious to this (1787), the white form of it, P. villosa 
nivea, had been cultivated in this country. A 
specimen of it was obtained and figured later, 
t. 1161. Even at that time it was grown under 
the name of P. nivalis; but Dr. Sims, the then 
Editor, pointed out that the plant figured was 
merely a variety. of P. villosa, and that the P. 
nivalis of Pallas and Willdenow was the P. 
longifolia of Curtis, figured in Bot. Mag., t. 392. 
This plant had been sent from Paris to Messrs. 
Grinwood & Co., nurserymen, Kensington, and the 
Editor says:—“ We have found it very liable to be 
injured by the aphis plant-louse or blighter.” Is this 
the first notice of the Trama Auricule? Something 
like forty species of Primula have been figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, nine of them during the 
last four or five years. The species P. villosa is the 
most useful of all for garden culture if we except 
the parents of the show Auriculas, P. auricula and 
of the alpines, P. pubescens. ‘This last species Mr. 
Baker informs us was introduced into cultivation 
200 years ago, by Clusius, as stated in the report of 
the Primula Conference. This ought to read 300 
years ago, as we read further on that, “about 1582 
Clusius sent from Vienna, to his friend Van der 
Dilft, specimens of P. auricula and P. pubescens.” 


P. marginata is another species which has been in 
cultivation in England for more than a century. I 
obtained from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, many 
years ago, two distinct forms of it, named P. margi- 
nata grandiflora and P. m. coerulea. They are both 
distinct, and superior to that grown usually as P. 
marginata. It was named by Curtis, and figured in 
the Bot. Mag., t.191, and it is stated that it was 
“received from the Alps in 1781, and has continued 
in our gardens since unaltered by culture.” This it 
probably would do if no seedlings were raised from 
it ; but I find the seedlings vary considerably, espe- 
cially in the form of the leaves and density of the 
marginal farina. Itis an easily cultivated species ; 
small plants soon grow into handsome specimens. 
It does well out-of-doors, on the rock garden, or as 
a pot plant. The large masses of it in Messrs. Back- 
hhouse’s rock garden at York have a striking effect 
when in flower. 


Interesting garden plants, too, are the forms of 
the ordinary garden Auricula, found wild in the 
mountainous districts of Southern Europe. The 
original plant, pure and simple, has mealed foliage 
and small trusses of yellow flowers, with a small 
mealed centre. The variety Balbisii is a neater 
plant, with brighter coloured flowers, but it is not so 
free in growth. P. Obristii (Stein) is just another 
form of P. Auricula, There is also a pretty little 
variety of it we have grown for some years under 
the name of marginata. P. Allionii of the Mari- 
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time Alps is one of the most desirable of the small 
growing species; its flowers are large for the size of 
the plants. P. spectabilis is a useful species, both 
for growing in pots and planting out in the rock 
garden; it grows very vigorously, and forms a hand- 
some tuft. The little P. minima we always grow, 
and it sometimes produces its pretty rosy-tinted 
flowers on the smallest possible plants. 


" We grow all we can obtain of the Indian Prim- 
roses. They seem to differ very much more in habit 
and constitution from each other than the European 
species do. This may be observed even in the matter 
of roots. The hardy free-growing P. rosea has quite 
a mass of fibrous roots clustering round the base of 
the crown, with scarcely any root-stock; while P. 
capitata sends down a Carrot-like root, with a few 
lateral fibres diverging from it. 


One of the earliest introduced Indian Primulasis P. 
denticulata. It was first described by Sir James Smith 
in Exotic Botany. It is also figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, from a specimen flowered by Mr. Veitch 
in March, 1842. The Primulas grown as cash- 
miriana and pulcherrima are merely varieties of 
this. It grows well in pots, and establishes itself 
freely in partially shaded places out-of-doors. Some- 
times it is grown under the name of P. purpurea, but 
this is a different plant altogether, and is a variety 
of P. Stuartii; we have it in cultivation, but the 
plant, though a strong one, has not yet made any 
attempt to flower. The true purpurea of Royle has 
flowered with the Rey. C. Wolley Dod at Malpas, 
and was figured in the Garden. P. Stuartii I have 
not seen, but the foliage resembles Royle’s plant as 
it is figured in the Botanical Magazine ; the colour is 
primrose, and the flowers well formed. Royle found 
Stuartii also at an elevation of 9000 feet, and says it 
gave a rich yellow glow to those regions. It 
flowered in the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens in the 
summer of 1847. 


P. rosea is one of the most desirable of the Indian 
Primulas to cultivate; it grows anywhere, but likes 
to have the roots always wet. This species might 
soon be greatly improved by selecting only the very 
best varieties to saye seeds from. It can hold its 
own with the grass and weeds at the edge of a pond, 
andis the best Primula of this type for semi-wild 
places. The Auricula aphis is a pest to it in pots, 
but when aphis-infested plants have been put out-of- 
doors the insect disappears. The lovely deep rose 
flowers are charming in early spring. P. prolifera, 
with a spike of yellow flowers like P. japonica, is not 
worth growing, exoept by those who want a complete 
collection. The best of the recent Indian species 
are P. obtusifolia, with a deep claret-coloured flowers 
and a yellow eye; P. Reidii, with ivory-white 
flowers. The first-named is a vigorous growing 
plant, and will, I fancy, succeed as well out-of-doors 
as P. denticulata ; it is very correctly figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6956. It is there stated that 
a dried specimen in the Kew Herbarium has yellow 
flowers. This was collected by Dr. Watt, and he 
also in a manuscript note, gives yellow as the colour 
of the flower. Royle represents it with a long 
corolla tube, and the colour of the flowers lilac. 
Our plants were raised from seeds sent by Dr. 
King, and have all deep claret or rich purple 
flowers. P. Reidii is quite a distinct and 
peculiar species. The seeds are very small 
indeed, the young plants are also remarkably small 
and move very slowly at first, nor does it seem as if 
it would make a large plant. I will try both this 
and P. obtusifolia planted out. Mr. Duthie dis- 
covered the plant in 1884 on wet rocks in the 
Ralam valley of the Western Himalayas, near the 
glacier, at an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. 
P. japonica should be grown everywhere in the wild 
garden. A large mass of it in the wood at Kew was 
a striking sight in its season of bloom. 

The vigorous growing P. sikkimensis seems to do 
well out-of-doors, and is distinct and very beautiful ; 
its drooping primrose flowers are very sweet. Primula 
Parryi, a Rocky Mountain species, I cannot praise 
very highly. I have large plants of it growing in 
the open garden and in pots, but none of them have 

. * 


produced trusses anything like the figure in Bot. 
Mag., t. 6185. It is certainly a very distinct species, 
but as it does not flower until the end of May, or, as 
it did this year, in June, it has to compete as a 
decorative subject with more showy plants. It 
seems to grow near the snow line of the Colorado 
district, and flowers in July so plentifully that “it 
gives the name of Primrose Creek to one of the 
affluents of the Colorado River.” It does well out- 


of-doors in heavy soil on the edge of a small pond. 
Jas. Douglas. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS AT ALLERTON BEECHES. 


Quire recently an opportunity afforded me the 
pleasure of paying a visit to the garden owned by 
H. Tate, Esq., an enthusiastic horticulturist, which 
is situated in Allerton, a delightful suburb of Liver- 
pool. The principal feature of the establishment is 
the collection of Orchids, which the owner is fast 
increasing to a rich and extensive one. All were in 
the best possible condition, and do great credit to 
Mr. Edwards, the gardener. Just now interest 
centres in the beautiful Cattleya Hardyana, a sup- 
posed natural hybrid, supposed to haye sprung from 
C. aurea and C. gigas. I had an opportunity of com- 
paring a flower from the original plant belonging to 
G. Hardy, Esq., of Pickering Lodge, Timperley, a 
figure of which is given in Williams’ Orchid Album, 
vol. v., plate 231, and of the two the former is an 
improvement ‘in regard to size of the flower and the 
depth ofits colour. The plant in question was pur- 
chased with others as C. aurea from Mr. Sander, St. 
Albans, and judging from other plants that are 
pushing flowers through their sheaths, it appears 
probable that Mr. Tate will be the fortunate pos- 
sessor of more than one example of this fine species 
of Cattleya. In the same house as the above a very 
fine form of C. gigas Sanderiana was observed. The 
Cattleyas generally are very vigorous and compact, 
with numerous sheaths, a good number of which, 
especially the Mendelii section, are as yet unflowered, 
and, judging from the characteristics observed in 
pseudobulb and leaf, a rich harvest of blooms in 
great variety may be expected. A fine plant 
of C. Trianz nivea of Backhouse, and C. 
Triane Victoriz, are sheathing up well, as 
also C. Skinneri alba and other excellent forms too 
numerous to be mentioned. Two well-flowered 
plants of Lelia Dayana and a very fine form of 
L. elegans were attractive. Amongst other Lelias 
with bloom or coming forward were well-grown spe- 
cimens of Perrinii, cinnabarina, albida, autumnalis. 
Some fine plants of L. anceps morada of the Liver- 
pool Horticultural Company were pushing sturdy 
spikes. This variety is reputed to be darker in shade 
than the well known variety, L. Barkeriana. L. 
anceps alba is well done by Mr. Edwards, the newly- 
made pseudobulbs being very fine, and will, in due 
time, afford a fine display of flowers. Amongst 
Odontoglossums a fine O. crispum var. gutfiatum was 
noticed in flower. Amongst a group of the favourite 
QO. grande some very dark forms likewise. O. Har- 
ryanum, just over, is said to be one of the darkest 
forms as yet flowered in this country; the plant is 
in superb condition, as were all the plants grown of 
this favourite genus. In the warm house a well 
flowered plant of Vanda Sanderiana presented a 
remarkable sight, and profusely flowered examples 
of Oncidium Jonesianum were observed. The Pha- 
lenopsis were very striking examples, with some 
strong spikes pushing up. Cypripediums Ashbur- 
toni, cnanthum superbum (off the original plant 
from the late Mrs. Morgan’s collection), Harrisia- 
num, insigne, and its var. violaceum punctatissi- 
mum, with twenty spikes; villosum Spicerianum, 
Sedeni, and others were in flower. I may add, in 
conclusion, that Mr. Edwards is busy hybridising, 
and that most of the crosses effected (which have 
flowered) denote the employment for this purpose 
of the finest forms; therefore it is only reasonable to 
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expect some valuable results in course of time. F. 
Ashton, 
PHAIUS BICOLOR. 


Flowering, as this species does, from July to 
October—a time of year when Orchid flowers are 
least plentiful—and possessing all the good qualities 
of P. grandifolius, both as to easiness in culture and 
freedom of flowering, it is strange that it does not 
become more widely cultivated than itis. It was 
figured in 1844 in the Botanical Magazine, and plants 
have flowered annually at Kew for many years. It 
is similar to P. grandifolius in habit, the leaves being 

‘more lanceolate, and of somewhat stiffer texture. 
‘The flowers also are similar in character, being pro- 
duced on long erect spikes, and measuring 4 inches 
across. In colour, however, they are quite distinct ; 
the sepals and petals are of a bright reddish-brown 
colour; the side-lobes of the lip are rose-coloured 
and folded over the column, and the broad front 
lobe is yellowish-white, flushed with rose. 

This Orchid comes from Ceylon, whence it was 
introduced in 1837; it requires intermediate tem- 
perature, and, being terrestrial, should be grown in 
pots in a compost of fibry loam, leaf-mould, and 
charcoal. During active growth it may be watered 
once a week with manure-water, this treatment con- 
ducing greatly to strength, both in foliage and flower. 
Through the winter months it should be kept rather 
dry at the roots. 


L2LiA PURPURATA, 


An important item in the cultivation of Lelia 
purpurata is abundance of light, in order to enable 
the plant to produce robust and well-matured bulbs, 
without which it will not flower freely. When the 
growing season is over, the season of growth of this 
species commences, and if the plants are not care- 
fully attended to failure will creep in. This is the 
best time to re-pot should it be required, but do not 
over-pot, as this is dangerous unless the plants are 
carefully watered, tending to cause a greater quan- 
tity of wet soil to lie about them. The plant snould 
be well elevated above the pot in order to allow the 
roots to spread. The great secret of success in the 
management of this species is to induce the plant to 
produce strong roots outside as well as inside the 
pot. A slight syringing over the roots in the 
summer months in the afternoon, just as the house 
is closed, will be found highly beneficial. Slight 
shade is necessary during the hottest part of the 
day, but this should not be allowed to cover them at 
any time when the sun is not shining; indeed, the 
plants should be subjected to the influence of the 
sun’s rays at all times when not powerful enough to 
injure the leaves, Thorough drainage is essential 
to these plants, and the best potting material is good 
fibrous peat from which all the fine particles have 
been well shaken; to this add some living sphag- 
num moss. B, S, W., in “ Orchid Album,” September. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM ROSEUM. 


We have frequently pointed out the fact that this 
species of Odontoglossum requires somewhat different 
treatment from the majority of the other kinds. It 
is free in growth, but requires to be constantly 
watched, in order to prevent the thrips gaining a 
lodgment in the sheathing portion of the leaves, or 
these insects speedily cause the leaves to become 
spotted, or turn black, which by no means improves 
the appearance of the plants. This species will 
amply repay any extra care bestowed upon it, as 
the stronger the growths the greater the amount of 
blossom; and when the plants are vigorous, they 
not only produce flowers of larger size and deeper 
colour, but they remain in perfection a greater length 
of time. Mr. Vincent grows them in a temperature 
slightly lower than is given to the Cattleyas; we 
grow them on one side of the house in which our 
Cattleyas and other flowering Orchids are arranged. 
‘The Odontoglossums are placed on one side by them- 
selves, so that as much water as they require can be 
readily given. These plants should be kept moist at 
the roots at all seasons, as they require little or no 
rest, and should never be allowed to get dry ; but, as 


a matter of course, very much less water is ne- 
cessary during the dull months of winter. This 
species requires to be shaded from the strongest 
sun in summer; but it should be fairly exposed to 
the light, and, therefore, succeeds best when grown 
near the glass. Pot cultivation suits it well if the 
pots are well drained, and the potting material 
should be good fibrous peat and sphagnum moss. 
Care must be taken to maintain the soil in perfect 
order, as we find the plants rapidly melt away if any 
stagnant material is left about them. The repotting 
should be done immediately after the flowering 
season, which will be just as they begin to make new 
growth, bearing in mind to keep the bulbs well above 
the soil. “ Orchid Album,” September. 


ONcIDIUM INTERMEDIUM 


is a distinct and beautiful evergreen plant, com- 
pact in growth, producing light green, fleshy leaves, 
a foot or more in height; the spike is erect, and 
attains to about 18 inches in length, and bears a 
much-branched raceme of showy flowers, which are 
very numerous. The sepals and petals are yellow, 
distinctly spotted and barred with chestnut-brown. 
It blooms during the months of May and June, and 
continues in full beauty for several weeks. 

This species requires the heat of the Cattleya- 
house, and thrives best when placed in a position to 
obtain all the sun and light possible, just giving it 
sufficient shade to prevent its leaves burning. 
Treated in this manner it will be found to grow and 
flower most freely, and doubtless many other 
Oncidiums would thrive better under the same con- 
ditions than they do at present, as many species grow 
naturally in exposed situations. 

We find O. intermedium thrives well in a basket 
suspended from the roof, and near the glass; the 
baskets should be well drained, and the most suitable 
potting material is a mixture of good peat fibre, 
living sphagnum moss, and a considerable quantity 
of nodules of charcoal, in different sizes, mixed with 
it. This mixture will enable the roots to easily 
penetrate it, and throw out their tender points to 
absorb the moisture, with which the atmosphere 
should be well charged in the growing season. When 
growth is completed the plants must not be entirely 
dried, as they have but very small bulbs to support 
any great drought; but the water supply should be 
considerably diminished, and the plant kept in just 
that happy medium which prevents shrivelling, but 
does not force it into growth prematurely. “ Orchid 
Album,” September. 


Brassta KeIvianA TRISTIS. 


This Brassia will thrive equally well in either pot 
or basket, and enjoys the temperature of the inter- 
mediate house. It grows freely, and blooms pro- 
fusely if properly attended to during its season of 
active growth, and accorded a fair season of rest, 
without being subjected to a too severe drying. The 
pots should be well drained, and the potting material 
should be good peat fibre with the addition of some 
living sphagnum moss. The plant should be well 
elevated above the rim of the pot, upon a cone-like 
mound, for, as they enjoy copious waterings during 
the growing season, this system causes the water to 
pass away rapidly, and thus stagnation is avoided. 
If grown in baskets the same material should be 
used as before recommended, and the basket or 
baskets suspended from the roof near the glass, in 
order to afford the plants an abundance of light. 
They require, however, to be shaded from the hottest 
sun. These plants grow naturally in somewhat 
shady places, so that if fully exposed under glass 
to the sun’s influence, the foliage soon becomes 
yellow and permanently disfigured. 

The best time for re-potting, if the plants require 
it, is just as they begin to start into fresh growth, 
using every care to avoid injuring the young roots, 
and any roots which have been covered should net be 
exposed, as the change often proves injurious. In 
the resting season much less water will be necessary, 
but never allow the bulbs to shrivel. 

If required, these plants may be increased by 


dividing the bulbs at the time of re-potting; one or 
two old bulbs should be left with each leading shoot, 
these divisions being put into small pots at first, and 
they should be kept in a somewhat cool place until 
established, ‘“‘ Orchid Album,” September. 


PLANT NOTES. 


ad 


PUYA LANUGINOSA. 


A 1arce plant of this is now in flower in the Suc- 
culent-house at Kew, and, according to Mr. Baker, 
this is the first time this species has flowered in cul- 
tivation. It has a stout stem and recurved, toothed, 
silvery-green leaves, suggestive of P. chilensis, but 
smaller. The flower-spike is stout, 1} inch in 
diameter and 3 feet high, the topmost foot being 
clothed with flowers and buds, all literally packed 
together. The calyx is roundish, about the size of 
a Hazel-nut, and covered with a dense coat of brown 
woolly hairs; the corolla is 2 inches long, large, very 
similar to that of P. Whytei both in form and colour, 
except that the new one is a paler sea-green, exactly 
the colour of Ixia viridiflora, The flowers open a 
few at a time, and as there are a great many buds 
the Kew plant will continue in bloom for some time. 
P. chilensis is also in flower in the same house. 


Tree Tomato (CyPHOMANDRA BETACEA). 


A fine specimen of this in the Temperate-house at 
Kew is now bearing a grand crop of egg-like fruits, 
and in the house where the succulent plants are 
grown another smaller specimen may be seen with a 
few ripe fruits upon it. The merits of this plant are 
recognised in many of our colonies, thanks to the 
authorities at Kew, who made it the subject of a 
notice in a number of the Kew Bulletin for last year. 
The fruit is certainly very palatable even when raw, 
much more so than many Tomatos. To my taste it 
suggested a combination of Tomato and the fruit of 
Passiflora edulis. If this plant were taken in hand 
by growers of indoor fruits it would almost certainly 
prove a really valuable addition to the food plants of 
England, as it has already proved in the colonies. 


ANGOSANTHUS BREVIFLORUS. 


This pretty bulbous plant from the Cape may now 
be seen in flower in the Cape-house at Kew. It is 
related to Chlidanthus fragrans and Sternbergia. 
The bulb is like that of S. lutea, leaves strap- 
shaped, 1 foot long, } inch broad, appearing 
with the flowers. Scape erect, 9 inches long, 
stout, bearing an umbel of nine flowers, which 
are on erect stalks, tubular, 1 inch long, nearly 
an inch across at the mouth, the segments united at 
the base; colour bright yellow. This plant ought to 
become popular as an autumn-flowering greenhouse 
plant. Apparently it requires the same treatment 
as Nerine. It is a native of Natal, Grahamstown, 
&c., and is the Cyrtanthus lutescens of Mr. Adlam. 
A figure of it has been prepared for the Botanical 
Magazine. W. Watson. 


THE APIARY. 


ae 
SMALL SECTIONS. 


By the time this article is before the reader, he 
will doubtless have covered up his bees for the 
winter. This does not, or ought not, to mean that 
therefore work is at an end. Itis pleasant during 
cold winter days and evenings to hear the sound of 
the hammer and the saw, and the industrious 
apiarist will no doubt use both. We read in Glean- 
ings, which comes to us from America, that a Mr. 
Harmer, of the United States, has made a small 
2 oz. section. These are sold at grocers’ shops and 
sweet-shops in America, and children as well as 
adults buy them, and eat them as children about 
here buy sweetmeats. ‘There is this difference only, 
that honey is the most wholesome. We will endea- 
_vour, in our brief space, to explain how it is done. 
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Take a piece of board larger than the inside of a 
‘standard frame, and take another piece which will 
just go in and out of a standard frame easily. The 
latter ought to be about three-quarters of an inch 
‘thick. Glue these two pieces of wood together, one 
lying on the other. Then take a saw and cut as 
‘many squares as you can, slightly over 1 inch square, 
in the top piece of wood. Make the saw-cuts quite 
through the wood, and just to touch the second 
yiece. Then take a jack-plane, set coarse, and 
get another piece of wood, any size, but 14 inch 
‘thick, and plane off alot of shavings. These will 
scurl up, of course. Put them in water, and then lay 


Fic. 57.—1.1L1uM NEPALENSE: 


them out flat to dry. This forms a lot of veneer. 
When dry put double slips of veneer in every saw- 
cut, after the standard frame has been laid over the 
top piece of wood containing the saw-cuts. Then 
take little pieces of foundation which will just fill 
the spaces, and drop one in each square. The next 
piece of advice given by Mr. Harmer we do not 
agree with. He says, touch the inside of each square, 
and the foundation, with a small brush just touched 
with glue. We do not propose to give Englishmen 
glue, even in homeopathic doses, so we would advise 
the brush being dipped in melted wax instead. 
When dry, the frame can be lifted up; and if this is 
done carefully the sections will come up with it. 
These can be put away for use, and when the happy 
season arrives can be hung in the hive. When they 


are filled the sections can be taken out of the frame 
in a mass, and can easily be separated with a knife. 
We trust we have made the matter simple, so that 
he who runs may read. We intend trying it our- 
selves. Of course eight of them would go to a 
pound, but to make it pay, eight of these sections 
ought to fetch more than a single pound. Bee, 


LILIUM NEPALENSE. 


We give below an illustration (fig. 57)—thanks to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Low, of Clapton—of a Lily 
exhibited by them at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society on September 11 last, and which 
excited great attention. The plant from which our 
figure was taken was nearly 4 feet in height. The 
segments of the flower were greenish outside, inter- 
nally intense red-crimson, and with light greenish 
tips. Stamens red, greenish at the base. Mr. 
Baker, to whom our drawing was submitted, remarks 
that the segments, as shown, are more recurved than 
usual, which he attributes to the flower not having 
been drawn until it had been expanded for some 
time. [This opinion is not shared by our artist. Ep.] 
The plant is a native of the Central Himalayas, and 
requires greenhouse treatment. It is probable that 
some considerable variation exists, as the figure in 
Elwes’ Monograph, and that given in our columns 
July 17, 1880, do not agree well with the one now 
figured. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


ea 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTESCENS.—If a large batch of 
cuttings is now put in, they would make capital de- 
corative stuff in the later spring months. Select stout 
close-jointed shoots of about 5 inches long, and if 
space can be afforded insert them singly in small 
pots, filled with sandy loam ; water to settle the soil, 
and place them where they can be kept comparatively 
close for two to three weeks, when they will be rooted. 
Excellent results may be had with an ordinary 
garden frame covered at night with mats, and on the 
approach of severe weather moving the cuttings to 


COLOUR DEEP CRIMSON, WITH GREEN TIPS. 


quarters safe from frost. Low pits or houses with 
the means of keeping a minimum temperature of 45° 
are good places to winter them, but a shelf near 
the glass in a greenhouse will also do. The object 
to be aimed at is to prevent them from getting drawn 
—which they would very readily do—if far from the 
glass or with deficient light. To induce a dwarf, 
stubby habit, they should be pinched back several 
times during growth, so that when they receive their 
final potting further stopping would be unnecessary. 
In potting, use a rich loamy compost, and pot 
firmly. About the close of the year they will be 
nice stuff, ready to pot on into 48’s and 32’s. If it 
be desired to hasten a few of them, a temperature of 
55° to 60° will bring them on; care must, however, 
be taken not to give warmth greater than that, or 
they will become drawn and useless. Give plenty of 
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air whenever it can be admitted with safety, and 
keep the plants clear of green and black fly and red- 
spider by means of mild fumigations with tobacco ; 
but, failing this, dip the plants in some of the pre- 
pared insecticides. 

Thorough syringing when growing is of great 
assistance in keeping them clean. There are several 
varieties, but those with small leaves are the freest 
growers and flowerers. Perhaps the best are the 
type—frutescens and Halleri maxima, whites: and 
Etoile d’Or or Cloth of Gold, for yellow; all of 
which are serviceable, 


Storing Bulbous Plants—Caladiums are getting 
over, and may be allowed to ripen off, their space 
being better occupied with other subjects. In drying 
off the corms it is a good plan to get the plants 
closely together in a warm, dry part of the house, 
and give less water for a short time; this will stop 
active growth, and when the ripening is nearly 
completed they may be stored away for the winter 
in a place with a temperature of about 60°. I have 
been very successful in keeping these corms healthy 
by placing the pots beside the hot-water pipes in an 
intermediate-house ; and if at any time they appeared 
to be too dry, a damping over with a rose pot kept them 
right. Sometimes when I have shaken them ont or 
have left them in the pots in a cold place I have lost 
many; therefore it is safer to afford them a warm 
comfortable corner. 

Bouvardias.—Whether planted out or grown in 
pots in the usual way their treatment now will be 
about the same, namely, the maintenance of a suit- 
able temperature, as without a sufficiency of heat 
their flowering season is soon over, and, moreover, 
the flowers are of better colour and substance if a 
temperature of about 60° is kept up, more or less, 
according to the conditions of the weather. There- 
fore, all plants which are intended for autumn and 
winter flowering should now be placed where these 
conditions, and as much light as possible, can 
be afforded them—low houses with a steep roof and 
a sunny side, are to be preferred, as the plants are 
near the light and are not liable to become drawn; 
it is, moreover, a waste of fuel to heat a larger 
volume of air than is required. Where this kind of 
house is not available keep the plants well to the 
front in a light position of the house, where, with 
the temperature named, and by regular applications 
of weak liquid manure or slight top-dressings of 
some concentrated fertiliser, and care in watering, 
good results may be obtained. Keep the plants 
completely free from insects before they come into 
general bloom, Late plants for succession may still 
potted on, using, as before advised, a rich free compost. 

Dichorisandras,—Of these plants several are very 
showy subjects, some having showy blue flowers, 
others ornamental foliage, as in the case of D, 
musaica, which has prettily marked leayes produced 
on stems rarely exceeding a foot in height, A free 
open soil of peat and loam, in about equal parts, 
with plenty of sharp sand, is a suitable one in which 
to grow the last-named species. The plant dislikes 
‘excess of water, either at the root or on the foliage, 
yet it must not be allowed to get very dry, being 
easily injured by either extreme. A dwarfer and 
more easily grown but less showy species, is 
undata, which has crumpled or undulated 
leaves, freely marked with longitudinal stripes, 
or bands of silvery-grey on a green ground on the 
upper surface ; they are reddish-purple on the under 
side. It grows quickly, and is easily increased from 
cuttings, which, if put in now and treated in the 
usual way, will make nice little plants by early 
spring, Musaica may also be increased by cuttings, 
but careful division of the roots is the best mode, 
D. thyrsiflora is a very different plant to the fore- 
going, being grown for its large trusses of dark blue 
flowers, which are borne towards the end of the 
growth of the current year. The plant is a capital 
grower, succeeding in almost any good loamy com- 
post. It grows about 3 feet high, and it is surprising 
that so distinct an autumn-flowering plant is so 
seldom met with. It is just now beginning to flower, 
and is conspicuous and effective. After flowering, 
give water and air in the usual way until the growth 
is ripened; and when it begins to turn yellow and 
die down the pots may be laid on their sides and 
stowed away in a corner of the stove till next spring, 
when they should be brought out and repotted. 

D. Aubletii has a slender, trailing habit, and 
requires support ; it grows about 6 feet high, and is 
valuable as a climber where space is limited; the 
position need not be a sunny one. It flowers on 
small axillary branchlets in the late summer and 
autumn months, and after flowering it should be 
treated in the way recommended for thyrsiflora. 
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The plants are best kept always in the stove, and as 
the growth is more or less annual and herbaceous, to 
maintain the stock of plants in good condition a 
vigorous growth should be encouraged. D. mosaica 
and D. undata look best when grown in pans, but 
D. thyrsiflora and D. Aubletii are finest grown in 
pots, of a size that will admit of liberal treatment. 
F, Ross, Pendell Court. 
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Lawns.—The mowing machines should now be 
thoroughly cleaned, oiled, and put away in a dry 
place. Levelling and turfing may be done at any 
time this month; the sooner the better, however, 
but do not be in a hurry to begin such work on very 
frosty mornings, but wait till nearly mid-day. In 
levelling inequalities avoid using rich soil, or the 
consequences will be a rampant growth and a patchy 
appearance for the greater part of next year. The 
soil should be well trodden down as the work pro- 
ceeds, immediately afterwards relaying the turf; the 
latter should either be beaten down firmly or rolled 
several times with a heavy iron roller. Where there 
are many large trees and deciduous shrubs it will be 
next to impossible to keep the lawn in good appear- 
ance during the next few weeks, nevertheless leaves 
should be swept up frequently. The same remark 
apply to drives, walks, and other parts of the 
pleasure grounds, 

Rockeries.—The present month is a very good one 
for commencing new work, and also for dividing and 
replanting many species on old rockeries; indeed, 
the latter operation is a much more important one 
than some persons suppose and it is not too much to 
say that some subjects fail or are but partially suc- 
cessful owing to the neglect of frequent division and 
transplanting. Where past neglect has been great, 
nothing short of a thorough renovating of the whole 
should be attempted. In doing this the old soil 
should be taken out to a depth of 6 inches, and re- 
placed with suitable compost, which may consist of 
three parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, and a 
liberal addition of peat for plants that require it. 
It is impossible to enter into details regarding new 
work in this place, suffice it to say that stiffness in 
arrangements should be avoided, and due regard paid 
to the requirements of the various plants, viz., sunny 
exposed positions for those that need such, and 
sheltered, shaded, damp, for others ; all of which may 
be secured by the intelligent planter. Surface com- 
posts of different kinds are also matters of importance, 
and ought to be got in readiness before planting 
takes place. 

Dahlias—Take up the roots of these, and store 
away in sand or cocoa fibre refuse in some cool place, 
not forgetting to re-label such as require it, and to 
examine them at intervals of a few weeks. J. Horse- 
field, Heytesbury. 
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Vives.—Examine the bunches of Grapes on Vines 
which have matured their crop for some time, 
removing mouldy berries before they infect others. 
Grapes in late houses should have finished colouring 
by this, but, where such is not the case, keep the 
pipes steadily warm, and give air freely on all favour- 
able opportunities. A free circulation of dry, warm 
air is most conducive to the proper ripening of the 
fruit. Pinch out every lateral growth, to admit sun- 
light light to the interior of the house. Mid-season 
Vines, from which all the fruit is now cleared, may 
have the shoots cut back provisionally to five or six 
eyes. 

The early house should now be pruned, if itis not 
already done, so as to be ready for starting when the 
time comes. In pruning, do not go too close to the 
main stem, but rather select good plump buds, where- 
ever they may be found. Make clean cuts, and be 
careful not to bruise the spur. When the sap dries 
up, rub the wonnd with a dry cloth, and dress with 
Thomson’s styptic. Rub off all the loose bark 
from the stem with the hand, and well scrub the rods 
and spurs with warm water, soft-soap, and petroleum, 
using a stiff bristled spoke-brush for the purpose : as 
from its shape it can be easily manipulated amongst 
the spurs. Then the stems may be coated with a 
mixture of 2 oz. soft-soap, 2 oz. flowers of sulphur, 
to 1 quart of tobacco-water, thickened with clay to 
the consistency of paint. 
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Should mealy Bug have effected a lodgment in the 
house, more drastic measures must be taken for its 
extirpation. All the outer bark must be scraped, 
special pains being bestowed upon the spurs. Every 
scrap of bark removed should be caught on a sheet 
and removed to a fire every time the operator leaves 
his work; and wash the stems, &c., with a hard brush, 
two or three times with hot water to which a strong 
dose of petroleum is added. The Vines may then 
be painted with a mixture of 1 quart of coal-tar, 
1 of water, made of the consistency of thick paint by 
adding yellow clay. When painting the canes stir 
the pot frequently. All parts of the structure should 
be scrubbed, and the whole of the interior painted ; 
remove the soil clean away down to the roots, and 
top-dress with fresh loam, well dusting the roots pre- 
viously with Thomson’s Vine manure. Leave the 
house open night and day for the present. As soom 
as tree leaves are available the outside border should 
be covered with them to the depth of 18 inches, 
and thatched with Wheat-straw, giving it such a 
slope as will cast te water entirely off the border. 
This will impart no artificial warmth, but will retain 
much of the heat of the border during the winter 
months, 

Young Vines will require a considerable amount of 
fire-heat to properly ripen the canes, and if such 
Vines are not already pruned they should be seen to 
at once and the plants removed from the open into 
a cool house. Dress all knife wounds with styptic. 
The structure for these plants should be at once got 
in readiness, cleaning every part thoroughly ; paint the 
woodwork when necessary. Wm. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo, 
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Late Poraros.—These should now be taken up 
before the ground gets frozen, and dry sunny days 
should be chosen for the work, digging up the tubers 
early in the day, and allowing them to get dry before 
picking them up. Care will be necessary to ensure 
that no diseased ones are stored with the others. The 
sets for next season should be sorted out, separate 
baskets being provided for each size, and should them 
be spread out in a dry loft or shed where they will 
be secure from frost. To preserve the flavour of 
those required for eating they should be stored as air~ 
tight as is possible, and secure from frost, but not so 
dry as to cause shrinking; this is best achieved by 
placing them in small heaps in a dry situation, and 
covering them over with straw andearth. A ridge 
or heap should be 34 feet high; a good covering of 
straw drawn straight is placed over them, and the 
whole is covered with 9 inches of soil beaten down 
firmly ; a handful of straw may be left at intervals of 
4 feet along the top of the ridge, projecting through 
the soil, so that heating of the heap may be prevented. 
Enough of the tubers should be kept out when 
storing in this manner for a three or four weeks’supply. 
Do not open a heap in frosty weather if it can be 
avoided. I find Magnum Bonum is still the best 
cropper here as a late variety, and it is of first-rate 
quality. Our soil is naturally dry, and contains 
large quantity of lime. Snowdrop has cropped well 
too, this season, and is also excellent, but the 
tubers are more diseased than the first-named. 
Victoria is almost destroyed with disease—scarcely 
any tubers that are untouched. 

Lettuces which are nearly ready for use, and those 
for the early winter supply, should be lifted and 
placed in cold pits. Autumn Cauliflowers will also 
require attention. breaking some of the larger leaves 
over the heart, or placing the plants in a dry shed if 
severe frost be anticipated. French Beans will keep 
nearly a fortnight in good condition if gathered dry, 
and spread out in a cool room. W. H. Divers. Kettow 
Hall, Stamford, 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS.—An interesting ex- 
ample of mutual connection between flowers and 
insects we find in the Ackerund Gartenbau Zeitung. 
The colonists in Australia, especially the German 
ones, brought from home fruit trees, Apples, Pears, 
&c., but although they flowered well and abundantly, 
they bore no fruit. J.ately another colonist brought. 
bees from Europe, and the fruit trees in his own and 
his neighbour's orchards fruited well. There was am 
absence in Australia of the insects necessary to 
fertilise the fruit trees, these are the bees, which are 
now much cultivated for the sake of fertilising 
the flowers, and for honey. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


—_ 


MEETINGS. 


= § National Chrysanthemum Society : 
Ocr. 155 Anderton's Hotel, 7 P.M. 


| Royal Horticultural Society: Na- 
16 


MONDAY, 


tional Apple and Pear Confer- 
ence, and Great Show of Fruit, 
Chiswick, at 3 P.M. 


Me Horticultural Society: Na- 
17 


TUESDAY, Oct. 


tional Apple and Pear Confer- 
ence, and Great Show of Fruit, 
Chiswick, at 1 P.M. 


Royal Horticultural Society: Na- 
. ; 


WEDNESDAY, 


Ocr, 1g2 tional Apple and Pear Confer- 
ence, and Great Show of Fruit, 
Chiswick, at 1 P.p. 


THURSDAY, 


SALES. 
Bulbs from Holland, at Stevens’ 


Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
Clearance, of Nursery Stock, at the 
various Pac Nureores: Kings- 
= ton ill, Norbiton, and Long 
ONDA Ocr. 15 Ditton, by order of the Executors 
of the late Mr. T. Jackson, by 
Protheroe & Morris (six days.) 
Nursery Stock, Greenhouse Plants, 
Greenhouses, &c., at the Bath- 
wick Nurseries, Bath, by Pro- 
theroe & Morris (2 days:) 
4) 


Bulbs from Holland, at Stevens 


WEDNESDAY, 0Ocz. 


Rooms. 

Plants, Lilies, Bulbs, &c., at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Choice Orchids in Flower and Bud, 
and 10,000 Japan Lilium auratum, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 

Ocr. 195 Imported and Established Orchids, 

"=". at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
e from Holland, at Stevens’ 
20 


THURSDAY, Oct. 18, 


FRIDAY, 


Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 


SATURDAY, Ocr. 


We gladly give prominence to the 
arrangements of the meeting and 
exhibition to be held at Chiswick 
next week. [tis specially fitting 
that the meeting should be held in the old home 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, where a 
representative collection of fruit-trees may be 
seen, where the circumstances are so favourable 
for the exhibition of fruit, and where we may hope 
that the brilliant success| achieved in the same 
gardens, in 1883, may be repeated. Specially 
appropriate also is the selection of our Jeading 
pomologist for the post of Chairman on the first 
day. His great knowledge, experience, and judg- 
ment will prevent much of that mischievous 
exaggeration and downright misstatements which 
are so likely to injure a good cause, but which 
have -hitherto not been conspicuous by their 
absence, 

As no direct commercial interests are involved 
in this Conference we may hope for the best 
results to fruit culture, and to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, which has rarely been occupied 
to better purpose. The following is the 
programme :— 


- National Apple 
and Pear 
Conference, 
October 16 to 20. 


On Tuesday, 16th, the Council will attend and 
formally open the Conference at 3.m.; on Wednes- 
day, 17th, the chair will be taken by Dr. R. Hoge, and 
the papers to be read are “The Growth of Apples for 
Profit,’ Mr. G. Bunyard ; ‘‘ The Growth of Pears for 
Profit,” Mr. W. Paul; “Stocks for Apples and 
Pears,” Mr. T. F. Rivers; ‘‘The Fewest Varieties 
of Pears necessary to ‘ensure Supplies of Ripe 
Fruit from August to March,” Mr. W. Wild- 
smith; and “Pruning Apple and Pear Trees,” 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd. On Thursday, Shirley 
Hibberd, Esq., will preside, and the papers to be 
read are:—‘Canker in Fruit Trees,” Messrs. J. 


Douglas and E. Tonks; ‘‘The Enemies of the Apple 
and Pear,” Mr. J. Fraser; “ The Varieties of Apples 
for Sussex and their Cultivation on Heavy Soils,” 
Mr. J. Cheal; ‘The Renovation of Old and Forma- 
tion of New Orchards in the West Midlands,” 
Mr. W. Coleman; “Apples and Pears suitable 
for Cultivation in Scotland,” Mr. M. Dunn; 
and “ The Cultivation of Apples and Pears in Jersey,” 
Mr. C. B. Saunders. T. B. Haywood, Esgq., will 
occupy the chair on Friday. The papers to be read 
are:—“ Compensation for Orchard Planting,” Mr. 
W. E. Bear; “Fruit Production and Distribution 
from a Provincial Point of View,” Mr. E. J. Baillie; 
and “Railway Charges,” Mr. D. Tallerman. The 
chair will be taken at half-past 1 P.t. each day. 


Visitors from the country who propose attend- 
ing the meetings may be reminded that the Gar- 
dens are within five minutes’ walk of the Acton 
Green station on the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way, and trains run in half an hour from the City 
and West End stations every half hour. Visitors 
from the South will find trains from Clapham 
Junction to Chiswick Station, which is within a 
mile of the Gardens, The time occupied on the 
journey from the City is a little over half an hour. 


Many are the theories that have 
been promulgated as to the cause 
of the production of double 
flowers, but few indeed have been the practical 
experiments made with a view either to confirm or 
confute the assumptions that have been so freely 
made. But now we find a record in the Journal 
of the National Horticultural Society of France 
which bears so directly on the point, that 


Double 
Stocks. 


we shall be doing our readers a service 
by calling attention to it. The record is 
taken from one of the reports of the 


German agricultural stations—institutions prac- 
tically unknown here. The report in question 
bears the name of Dr. Nosppr—a sufficient 
guarantee of the credit that may be assigned to 
the experiments. 

At the outset the point is clearly raised by the 
enquiry as to the reason why seeds of herbaceous 
plants improved by cultivation show a tendency 
to produce double flowers? Is there any appre- 
ciable relation between the nature and con- 
dition of the seed and of the flowers which 
result from their development? In the 
horticultural department of the experimental 
station at Tharand an attempt has been 
made to find an answer to these queries. 
For this purpose the common Stock was selected, 
as completing its development in the course of 
one season, Twelve distinct varieties were 
selected from the establishment of M. EH. Brnary, 
of Erfurt, Of each of the twelve varieties 100 
seeds, as nearly alike as possible. were chosen. 
These seeds were placed in Dr. Nopsn’s germi- 
nating apparatus, and submitted to a continuous 
and uniform temperature of 20° C. (= 68° F.). 
After four days some of the seedlings (which must 
have germinated at once) were removed from the 
apparatus, and placed in the open ground. The 
other seedlings, which came up after four days and 
between four and nine days after the commence- 
ment of the experiment, were thrown away, so 
that the seedlings reserved consisted of two 
classes—one in which the germination had been 
accomplished within four days, and the other 
those in which germination was not appreciably 
commenced till after the ninth day. We need 
not give in detail the arrangement for the accu- 
rate comparison of the two sets of seedlings— 
suffice it to say that the seedlings were eventually 
transferred to large pots, and placed side by side 
half of the pot being occupied by those of slow, 
growth, the second half by the quickly developed 
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seedlings. Moreover, some of the two sets of 
seedlings were placed in large, others in small 
pots; some in sterile sandy soil, others in 
rich soil, care being always taken to make 
the experiments rigidly comparable. In all, 
nearly 600 seedlings were thus under obser- 
vation. In each case the time of the first 
appearance of the flower-bud was duly noted, and 
the period when the first flower opened. From 
the large mass of statistical details so obtained 
the general result was arrived at that, for each 
variety the period of time between the sowing 
and the appearance of the first flower-bud was 
long in proportion to the slowness of germina- 
tion, In some cases an interval of five or six 
days was noticed between the seedlings of the 
two categories. The vigour of the plant was 
uniformly superior In those cases where the ger- 
mination was rapid, and, moreover, when sub- 
jected to analysis the amount of dry matter as. 
distinguished from water was always greater in 
the quickly than in the slowly developed plants. 

But the most remarkable results are those 
relating to the production of double flowers. In 
all the varieties the proportion of double flowers 
was greater in the case of those that germinated 
quickly than in the case of the laggards. Ten 
plants of one variety with violet-brown flowers 
grown rapidly produced all double flowers, while 
eight plants of the same variety which had germi- 
nated slowly produced all single flowers. 

The following figures convey other striking 
illustration of the facts now mentioned. Of one 
hundred plants belonging to nine different 
varieties the proportion of double flowers, accord- 
ing to the period occupied in germination, was 
as follows :— 


Doubles. Singles. 
After rapid germination 82:56 17°44 
After slow germination 27:03 72:97 


It may be suggested that the superiority might 
be attributable to the varying, influence on the 
same seeds of light, heat, or’ moisture; but the 
experimenters reply that the tendencies exist in 
the seeds themselves, for the two categories of 
seedlings were exposed to identically the same 
conditions, and yet showed the differences already 
mentioned. Moreover, although those seedlings 
which were grown on in sterile sand were much 
less vigorous than those grown in good soil, they, 
nevertheless, showed corresponding inequality 
as regards their flowers. Again, next to never 
was a single flower found in the spikes, bearing 
from ten to thirty double flowers, and conversely. 

Lastly, hybridisation shows that the seeds con- 
tain in themselves unaffected by other condi- 
tions the essence of what will be manifested in 
the plant later on. It must be added that there 
is in each variety a special tendency to produce 
double or single flowers as the case may he. 
There are some which, however treated, never 
yield any but single flowers, while others pro- 
duce almost, or quite exclusively, double flowers, 
and are, in consequence, doomed to disappear. 

These results are so striking that we cannot 
but think our great seedsmen will repeat the 
experiments in due season, and avail themselves 
of the valuable information thus placed at their 
disposal. That our horticultural societies will 
do anything so useful is, we fear, not to be hoped 
for. 


THE ROYAL HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — It 
has been decided to hold a large horticultural show 
in the Temple Gardens on the Thames Embank- 
ment about the end of the month of May next year, 
the Benchers having kindly given their consent to 
the Society to make use of the gardens for that 
purpose. 
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NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.—A 
grand provincial show of this Society will be held at 
the Corn Exchange, Sheffield, on Friday and Satur- 
day, November 16 and 17. Schedules for this Exhi- 
bition have been forwarded to all members. Any 
further particulars may be had on application to 
either of the Hon. Secs., Mr. W. K. Wooncocr, Hon. 
Sec., Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society, The Gar- 
dens, Oakbrook, Sheffield ; or Mr. Wirr1am Houses, 
Hon. Sec., National Chrysanthemum Society, 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney. A Chrysan- 
themum Conference will probably be held on the 
evening of the first day, further particulars of which 
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inst., and will be continued every Thursday at 8 p.m., 
by R. J. Harvey Grsson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.Ed. 
The object of the course will be to give an account 
of the structure and uses of the various parts of 
flowering plants, and the principles on which they 
are artificially cultivated; the origin of cultivated 
from wild plants, the diseases to which plants are 
liable, and the means adopted for their prevention 
and cure. 


THE GENUS PRIMULA—Dr. Pax, of Breslau, 
the latest monographer of this genus, admits 150 
species grouped under sixteen sections distinguished 
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all the colonies; and agricultural labourers in 
Canada (in the summer months), New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and some districts 
of New Zealand; while mechanics are only in de- 
mand in very few localities, as in Melbourne for those 
connected with the building trades. Intending 
emigrants should write to the office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W., as to the arrangements (if any) 
which are made by Colonial Governments, and in some 
cases by private committees and individuals in the 
colonies, for the reception and assistance of emigrants 
on landing. The committee wish to urge the need 
of careful selection in the case of emigrants, and of 


Fie. 58.—rockERY AT PINNER, FROM A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY MR, T. WILKINSON. 


will be duly announced. Visitors to Sheffield will 
be admitted after 3 o’Clock on Friday at half-price, 
on presentation of the return-half of the rail ticket. 
The Midland Railway will convey exhibits at owner’s 
risk, at single rate for the double journey, provided 
they remain the property of the exhibitor. A 
number of cheap excursion trains will be run into 
Sheffield on Saturday, November 17.— A general 
meeting of the Society will be held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., at 7 p.t., on Monday, the 
15th inst., E. Sanperson, Esq., in the chair. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, WOOLTON.—We learn 
that a course of ten free lectures on “ Elementary 
Botany and the Principles of Gardening,” in con- 
nection with this Institute, commenced on the 11th 


one from another by the margins of the leaves folded 
inwards or outwards as the case may be, the texture 
of the leaves, the nature of the infloresence umbel- 
late or in superposed whorls, the calyx increased 
after flowering or not, and other characteristics. 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. — This 
quarter’s circulars, relating to Canada, the Aus- 
tralasian and South African Colonies have just been 
issued. Queensland grants free passages to female 
servants and selected unmarried agricultural 
labourers. Western Australia and Queensland grant 
assisted passages, and the two former and Natal 
nominated passages at reduced rates—mainly to 
female servants and agriculturists. Farmers with 
capital, and female servants, will find openings in 
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providing those who go out with money to keep 
them on arrival. 


“BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.” — The following 
plants are figured in the October number of this 
valuable publication :— 

Howea Belmoreana, t. 7018.—A graceful Palm, of 
medium size (24 feet), with spineless, ringed, slender 
stem, and a crown of pinnate leaves, each about. 
6 feet long, with linear-oblong, plicated pinne. The 
sessile flowers are borne on cylindrical spikes in- 
cluded within a leathery acuminate spathe. The 
fruits are olive-shaped, reddish-brown. The species 
is peculiar to Lord Howr'’s Islands off the eastern 
coast of Australia, latitude 32° S., with one or two 
other endemic genera of the same order. 
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Ehododendron Colletianum, t. 7019.—An alpine 
Affghan Rhododendron, of which a figure was given 
in our columns, September 15, 1888, p. 297, fig. 38. 

Lris Alberti. t. '7020.—A species from the moun- 
tuins of Turkestan, where it was found by Dr. 
Axpert Rucet. It resembles I. pallida in habit, 
and, says Mr. Baxrr, “is interesting botanically 
because it possesses a rudimentary crest and a fully 
developed beard down the claw of the onter segments, 
thus forming a connecting link between the two sub- 
genera, Pogoniris and Evansia. 

Disa racemosa, t. '7021.—A native of the eastern 
side of Table Mountain, at elevations of from 800 to 
2500 feet, and extending thence to Grahamstown. 
The racemes are erect, four to nine-flowered, rosy- 
red; the dorsal sepal hooded, lateral sepals flat, 
ovate, spreading, as long as the hooded sepal; the 
lip linear. Each flower measures about 1} inch in 
diameter. 

Asaruin macranthum, t. 7022,.— A remarkably 
curious plant, described by Sir Josupx Hooker, and 
having cordate-ovate, many-ribbed leaves, green 
above, whitish beneath, with prominent reticulations ; 
petioles elongate, erect, spotted with red. The 
flowers are borne in dense clusters at the base of the 
plant, each one about 2 inches across, with a bell- 
shaped tube and a limb dividing into five oblong- 
ovate wavy lobes, as long as the tube, and of a pale 
brown colour, tinged with yellow and purple. It is 
a native of Formosa, whence it was sent to Kew by 
Mr. Forp, the Superintendent of the Hong Kong 
Botanic Garden. 


INSECT LIFE.—The United States Department 
of Agriculture has commenced the publication of 
periodical Bulletins devoted to the dissemination 
of information concerning the life-history of those 
insects in which the agriculturist is more particu- 
larly interested. The Bulletins in question are 
edited by Professor Ritey, the entomologist of the 
Department, whose name is a guarantee that the 
work will be carefully and accurately done, and with 
a special relation to the wants of agriculturists, 


FLOWERS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, — 
At the recent exhibition of the Van Houtte Club at 
Ledeberg a Silver-gilt Medal was offered for the 
best six plants of different kinds specially adapted 
for the decoration of the houses of the working 
classes. It was stipulated that the value of the lot 
should not exceed 8 francs, and that the exhibitor 
should be in a position to supply within twenty-four 
hours ten times the number if required to doso, The 
competition, as we learn from the Revue de U’Horti- 
culture Belge, was severe. Mr. Gyzetyncx took the 
1st prize, for Pelargonium Lilliput, tuberous Begonia, 
Coleus var., double Petunia, Fuchsia, Dracena con- 
gesta discolor. The 2nd prize went to M, HB. 
VERVAENE, for Tradescantia multicolor, Pourettia 
Mexicana, Draczna congesta discolor, Aralia ja- 
ponica, Begonia Dregei, Apapanthus umbellatus 
fol. var, 


PLANT COLLECTIONS.—We are wont to regret 
the turning of private establishments into market 
gardens, and the substitution of mercenary for other 
considerations. However much we may regret it we 
have no right to blame those who deem it right and 
expedient to come into competition with the market 
gardeners. But it is curious to see that the same 
state of things which we lament now existed sixty- 
five years ago, when we find Messrs. LoppicEs ex- 
pressing themselves in the following terms in the 
third volume of their Botanical Cabinet -—* For 
many years have we beheld with the deepest con- 
cern these and other causes gradually operating, to 
the breaking up of the several respectable collections 
which formerly existed in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. One by one have they fallen, and new ones 
have not arisen in their stead. The buildings which, 
onee, filled with rare and splendid plants, delighted 
and elevated the mind, in not a few instances have 
been degraded into absolute potageries [sic]. The in- 
tellectual pleasures which their owners had formerly 
enjoyed in them were forgotten, and exchanged for 


the gratification of gross and corporeal animal 
cravings. And thus stoves were finally doomed to 
exist only as gratification and sort of manufactories 
of such things as early Potatos, French Beans, small 
salad, or Mushrooms.” 


THE CHiswick SoIREE.—We would remind 
our readers that the Chiswick Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Association intend to hold a soirée on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 17th inst., at the 
Chiswick Vestry Hall, for the benefit of the Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ABER- 
SEEN.—The acting Directors of this Society met in 
the office of the Secretary, Mr. A. M. Byres, Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen, on Wednesday evening, the 3rd 
inst., Councillor Lyon, President, in the chair. The 
balance-sheet for the year showed a surplus of over 
£100, which was considered very satisfactory. The 
annual meeting of the Society was fixed for to-day 
(Saturday, 13th inst.), when, among other things, 
there will be discussed the propriety of holding a 
spring show. 


Uva Grass (GYNERIUM SACCHAROIDES).— 
Under the name of “ Uva Grass,” the large and hand- 
some male flower-spikes of this plant are now offered 
for sale by Messrs. Hooper & Co., Covent Garden 
Market. How they are obtained is not quite clear. 
Mr. Gumeteron says he was told they were from 
the Congo, and the yendors say that they came 
from India. The plumes are 6 feet or more high, 
not unlike those of Pampas-grass, but much 
handsomer, They are, of course, dried, and the 
flowers are grey-brown. G. saccharoides is a gigantic 
Reed, native of Cumana, in Venezuela, where it is 
abundant on river banks. It is one of the most 
beautiful of all tropical grasses, the stems being 
12 feet or more long, nearly 1 inch in diameter, the 
lower part clothed with brown sheaths, the upper 
bearing graceful arching leaves 13 yard long and 
an inch wide; the edges serrate, and the midrib 
channelled; they are arranged distichously. In 
habit the plant is not unlike Arundo Donax. The 
panicles are terminal, and about 4 feet of the upper 
part is clothed with long plumose branches of small 
flowers, the branches themselves being about 1k foot 
long. These measurements are taken from a fine 
living example of the plant which is growing in the 
tank with the Victoria Lily at Kew, and which 
flowered some years ago. 


POTATO FLOWERS AND TUBERS.—It has been 
long known that there exists a sort of relation be- 
tween the production of flowers and the non-develop- 
ment of tubers. Kxieur removed the young tubers 
as soon as they appeared, and found that the pro- 
duction of flowers was proportionately increased. 
M. Wottny, as cited in the Annales Agronomiques, 
arrived at similar results. Four plots were allotted 
to each variety under trial. One of the four was left 
untouched; in the other three the flowers were 
removed at three different periods. In the result, 
the removal of the infloresence was usually found to 
increase the weight of produce. Nevertheless, early 
varieties, and those in which the flowers were not 
removed till a later period, showed opposite results 
in the shape of a lighter crop, perhaps because of the 
short time which elapsed between the removal of the 
flowers and the formation of tubers, and also by 
reason of the dryness of the season (July 14—August 
25, 1886). 


THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND.—In Aberdeen- 
shire the weather of the past few days has been of a 
character little short of disastrous, it is to be feared, 
in its effects on the harvest locally. On Saturday 
last it became unseasonably cold, with cold driving 
rain from the north ; and, toward the middle of the 
week, it had assumed an aspect of thorough winteri- 
ness, heavy and frequent showers of soft snow falling, 
with increasingly strong frosts at night, which must 
destroy all hope of the further maturing of the 
half-ripened grain. The terrific storm which broke 
out early on Thursday morning played sad havoc, 
The wet snowflakes adhered to the grain, and caused 
the stalks to become top-heavy, with the result that 


large patches were flattened to the ground, while in 
other places the strong wind twisted the corn and 
rubbed off the grain. 


ENGLISH APPLE AND FRUIT-GROWING Com- 
PANY.—We understand that Baron Roruscuitp and 
Mr. Marre have taken up shares in this enterprise. 


GISHURSTINE.—The manager of Messrs. Price's 
Patent Candle Company reminds us, by 2 timely 
sending of their renowned Gishurstine for water= 
proofing boots, that the worst season of the year for 
the gardener is at hand. We can bear testimony to 
the efficacy of the article in question. 


SUTTON’S LATEST OF ALL PEAS. 


Tux introduction of Walker’s perpetual bearing 
Peas was a great boon to many of us who have to 
get a large supply of yegetables all the year round ; 
Until the introduction of the above variety it 
was my custom to make a sowing of the early 
white Peas about midsummer, for the purpose 
of providing a late dish or two in the autumn ; 
but in unfayourable dry seasons these get so 
badly infested with mildew as to render them 
almost useless. Walker's Pea sown about the end 
of May was a valuable autumn vegetable, but these 
sometimes get the mildew rather seriously ina dry 
season. But for the last three years we have had 
grand rows of superb Peas named Sutton’s Latest of 
All, a sample of which I enclose; these were sown 
June 2, and, as you will obserye, with open weather, 
will produce a supply for a long time. If these were 
sown in large pots and grown outside until the 
approach of winter, and then put into an airy Peach- 
house, they would continue to bear until nearly 
Christmas. J. H. Goodacre, 


BARROW POINT, PINNER. 


Tue gardens at Barrow Point Hill—the seat of 
W. Barber, Esq., Q.C.—are chiefly noticeable for 
their picturesque arrangement and the fine collec- 
tion of hardy herbaceous plants. Within the com- 
pass of 24 acres there are spacious lawns, mixed 
borders of rare plants, an admirably planned rock 
garden, miniature lake, with the more interesting 
aquatic and bog plants, collections of alpine plants 
and Lilies, and a fruit garden of espalier and bush 
trees. All the year round there is something to 
admire here, from early Snowdrop and winter Aco- 
nite, a host of golden Daffodils, Primulas, Auriculas, 
Roses and Lilies, till— 


“Heavily hangs the Hollyhock, 
. Heavily hangs the Tiger Lily,” 


and the sad word, “Ichabod,” is written across the 
glories of the parterre. 

The house, which was formerly the residence of 
Lady Carr, has been considerably enlarged and 
improved under the directions of A. P. Seddon, Esq., 
Assoc. British Architects; and the grounds have 
been laid out under the care of the present head 
gardener, Mr. J. W. Odell. A long avenue of Elms, 
Chestnuts, and Oaks skirts the estate on the east, 
and a wire fence separates the lawn from pleasant 
meadows which stretch away to the quaint old village 
of Pinner. The tower of the ancient church rises 
from among the red tiled roofs and Elms, and on the 
right the little “Pin,” from which the village takes 
its name, winds along beneath the shade of trees. 

A distinguished yisitor—and Barrow Point has 
many visitors—yvery happily described it as a “ garden 
of surprises,” from the varied attraction of its winding 
walks, which open up new vistas at every turn. 
Every opportunity has been taken by means of rustic 
arches of rude construction to afford support to 
various effective climber among these are Ivies of 
several kinds, Honeysuckles, Roses, Aristolochia, 
Jasmine, Tropxolum, and Clematis; of the latter the 
invaluable Jackmanni, montana, and the homely but 
elegant Travellers’ Joy of the hedgerows. The method 
of growing climbers deserves more attention; the 
arches themselves when covered are sometimes charm- 
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ing pictures, and moreover they form a framework 
for objects of interest in or beyond the garden. The 
arches are gayest in the time of Roses, but till quite 
lately old Gloire de Dijon has been a splendid feature 
combined with the deep purple of Jackman’s Clematis. 
To beds of light colours the larger leaved Ivies are a 
suitable foil, and furnish a scries of pretty vignettes. 

Another interesting feature is the rock garden 
(fig. 58, p. 415). A few years ago this was one of the 
weedy and neglected spots that is seen frequently on 
the outskirts of large gardens, the receptacle for the 
garden debris or an ever-smoking Valley of Hinnom. 
How such an unsavoury corner may be made, not only 
innocuous but interesting and even beautiful, may here 
be seen. A few Elms and Ashes served as a nucleus 
round about which channels were excavated and the 
soil, chiefly clay, thrown intoirregular heaps; pleasant 
shady walks wind to and fro through the little wilder- 
ness of pretty wildings, among which the Fern family 
thrive amazingly. Many loads of burrs and stumps 
of trees gave further relief; soil was distributed over 
these, and the whole planted with suitable shrubs, 
hardy plants, bog plants, and alpines; while the 
water margin affords room for Lilies, Rushes, Caltha, 
and other aquatic plants. A rustic bridge spans the 
water, where one may stand and watch the gambols 
of the fish, and occasionally catch a glimpse of the 
Kingfisher as he darts past. 

Among the most conspicuous of the occupants of 
the rock-garden are several species of Mullein, 
Lythrum, Polygonum, Rosa rugosa, Helianthe- 
mum, Malva moschata, Foxgloves, Campanulas, 
Day Lilies, Golden Catalpa, Globe Thistle, Lobelia 
fulgens; and on the lower slopes, Arabis, Silenes, 
dwarf Phloxes, Saxifrages, and a host of pretty 
things which in spring produce masses of bright 
colour. One might get a dozen “bits” equally 
interesting with that here shown. We must not 
forget to note that several species of British Ferns 
are plentifully distributed, and with admirable 
effect. 

Perhaps these gardens are at their best in May on 
account of the fine collection of alpines and the 
large number of Polyanthus and hardy Primulas 
planted out. Among these we noticed rosea, 
denticulata, cortusoides, and _ nivalis. Poppies 
make a brave show, from the huge brilliant orange- 
scarlet P. orientale to the varying shades of P. 
nudicaule, and the still more chaste and delicate 
alpine Poppies, yellow, white, and terra cotta. 
_Latterly the most showy flowers were the Helianthe- 
mum, Rudbeckia, Pyrethrums, Scabious, Olearia 
Haastii, Lychnis Flos-Jovis, Pentstemons, Gaillardias, 
Globe Ranunculus, the Peach-leaved Campanula, 
Lychnis Sieboldi and L. Haageana, the herbaceous 
Phlox of several varieties, Tritoma uvaria, and 
several fine clumps of Pampas-grass. One little 
bed of hardy Orchids was most interesting six weeks 
ago. Among them we noticed Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, C. rubescens, and C. arachnites; these were 
grown in shade, facing north. 

Lilies are grown along a border on the left of a 
bed, near to the house; among them are L. gigan- 
teum, now bearing eight pods of seed; L. auratum, 
L. longiflorum, L. pardalinum, L. canadense spe- 
ciosum, several varieties; L. candidum, L. colchi- 
cum, L, testaceum, and L. tigrinum. They 
show to great advantage against a background of 
evergreen shrubs. With these, too, and scattered 
about the various borders, are some of the finest 
varieties of Iris, among them being I. fimbriata 
reticulata and the chaste dark beauty, I. susiana. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of garden work 
is the raising of seedlings of the choiver kinds of 
hardy flowering plants. Easily accessible from the 
house, and by the side of a pretty mixed border 
edged with dwarf cordon Apple trees, there is a 
series of nursery beds, which for months in the 
autumn furnish daily new delights. Among the 
species were Carnations, Pyrethrums, Polyanthus, 
Delphiniums, Campanulas, Antirrhinuws, Pentste- 
mons, and Gaillardias. Only the best specimens 
are promoted to the borders, and the remainder 
discarded or given away. A broad belt of Nicotiana 


affinis is not only effective with a background of 
shrubs, but remarkably fragrant. One of the most 
brilliant bits of colour is that of a scarlet Tropxo- 
lum, which was planted at the foot of a dead Apricot 
tree, facing south. It is now a broad sheet of green, 
thickly spattered over with the brilliant flowers. 
Less striking in colour, though equally beautiful, and 
far more tempting and tasteful, was a splendid crop 
of the old Moor Park Apricot. The mixed borders, 
of which there are several, have backgrounds of 
flowering shrubs and Conifers, Briefly, it may be 
said that the gardens of Mr. Barber are a fine 
example of what intelligent effort can accomplish in 
beautifying the scene in a short time. 7. W., Harrow. 


REPORT OF THE SEED HAR- 


VEST OF 1888. 


Rep Cover (Trifolium pratense perenne).—Con- 
tinental reports speak generally of very bad crops, 
more or less damaged by wet weather. American 
reports are also unsatisfactory, the shortness of crop 
in that country arising from the extreme drought at 
a critical period of the development of the plant. 
Very little English seed is coming forward at present, 
and there are no expectations of large outputs in the 
future. 

White Clover (Trifolium repens).—The crop of this 
seed in Germany and Poland is reported to be one 
of the worst on record, and samples show very great 
damage by rain. Reports from France are some- 
what similar, whilst America only expects moderate 
crops, the plant being more or less burnt up. 

Alsike Clover (Trifolium hybridum).—It is expected 
that some fair samples of English seed, but in very 
small quantities, may come forward later. In Ger- 
many, Poland, Sweden, and other Continental pro- 
ducing districts of this article, the reports are 
exceedingly unfavourable, and it is almost impossible 
at present to estimate the extent of the damage 
done to the Alsike crop and to the Clover harvest 
generally by the wet season. It is full early yet for 
reliable information as to the American and Cana- 
dian crop, but the production of this article in the 
States is only limited in quantity. 

Trefoil (Medicago lupulina).—This seed has suf- 
fered in the same disastrous manner, and high prices 
are easily made for good average samples. 

TIucerne (Medicago sativa).—Crop is small, and 
higher prices than last year are being asked. 

Timothy (Phleum pratense).—Promises to be 
better and cheaper than last year. The cropis large, 
and well harvested in the producing districts. 

Rape.—is a fair average crop; but in consequence 
of the wet weather there are very few samples coming 
forward in a suitable condition for export, 

Mustard.—Fair average crop. 

Swedes and Turnips—These, notwithstanding the 
wet summer, were harvested generally in very good 
condition ; the prices at the present time being 
favourable to buyers. 

Rye Grasses (Lolium perenne and italicum).—The 
crops in Scotland, Ireland, and France have been 
seriously damaged by rains, and samples are darker 
in colour than last year. We find the germination 
of the samples well up to the average. Prices will 
be certain to rule higher than last year. 


Narurat GrassEs, 


Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet Vernal).—A very 
fair crop, again showing high standard of germina- 
tion. 

Agrostis stolonifera (Fiorin).—A good average 
crop; but, as this grass is very subject to ergot, 
samples free from the impurity always command 
good prices. 

Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow Foxtail).—This is 
again one of the short harvests, and few samples 
give the average germination of the past two or 
three years. 

Cynoswrus cristatus (Crested Dogstail).—Is a fair 
crop in England, Ireland, Holland, and Germany, 
but the colour is affected by the continuous rains. 


Dactylis glomerata (Cocksfoot).—Very large im- 
portations have arrived from New Zealand, and as 
European samples have again high vitality, low 
values are reached. 

Festuca tenuifolia (Fine-leayed Fescue).—This crop 
is again very light, but as its principal use is for the 
formation of lawns and pleasure grounds, it is not 
an important factor in the supply. 

Festuca duriuscula (Hard Fescue).—Is a good aver- 
age crop, the seed is again of high germination. 

F. pratensis (Meadow Fescue).—Crop plentiful, 
and quality very fine, with high germination. 

F, elatior (Tall Fescue),— This grass becomes 
more plentiful every year; still fine samples com- 
mand good prices. 

Poa trivialis and P. nemoralis (Rough-stalk Mea- 
dow-grass and Wood Meadow-grass).—Are fair 
average crops. 

P. pratensis (Smooth-stalk Meadow-grass).—Re- 
ports speak of fair average crops, but, as usual, 
American samples prove, under test, to be very de- 
ficient in vitality. 

As usual, there is no scarcity of inferior grass 
seeds in the market at all sorts of prices. James 
Carter § Co., High Holborn, London, and Mark Lane. 


TRADE NOTICE. 


bee oh arte 
SAM. DEARDS & CO. 


A company, of which the Secretary, pro. tem., is 
Mr. W. E. Deards, Dashwood House, 16, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C., has been formed for the pur- 
chase and development of the business of hot-water 
engineers, heretofore carried on by Mr. S. Deards. 
The share capital is fixed at £25,000. 


HOME GORRESPONDENCE. 


HARPALIUM RIGIDUM SEMI-PLENUM.—In your 
issue of the 6th inst., p. 391, the Kev. C. Wolley 
Dod gives us some useful information as to the 
history of this beautiful hardy Sunflower. There is 
no doubt that the plant certificated is identical with 
the one distributed by the Rey. C. Wolley Dod as 
Helianthus letifloras. The huge bunch of cut flowers 
placed before the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Ware, of Tottenham, was labelled Harpalium rigidum 
semi-plenum(Baker), Helianthus letiflorus (Wolley 
Dod). The Floral Committee evidently adopted the 
nomenclature of the new authority in preference to the 
name given by the Rey. Wolley Dod, who has 
undoubtedly been misinformed by his correspondent. 
Harpalium rigidum is a very valuable plant. I had 
a bed of them in flower this autumn, from which 
might have been selected several varieties. Although 
similar in habit and time of flowering, the flowers 
differed very much in form, some having only a 
single row of ray-florets, while others had two, 
three, and some even having an appearance of being 
double. C. 8. 


PROLIFEROUS SPIKE OF PHALAENOPSIS.—The 
figure of this in last .week’s Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(p. 389) represents a much more interesting fact 
than the short note which accompanied it would 
lead one to suppose. It is of course usual for Pha- 
lxnopsis to develope young plants on the tips of the 
old flower-spikes, if these are allowed to remain long 
enough on the plants; but the spike shown in the 
figure was one which had been cut off the plant 
soon after the flower-buds began to expand, a heavy 
fog having almost denuded the spike—a very fine 
one—of almost all its buds. Instead of throwing 
the spike away it was left standing with its base in 
water in the house, where it had been grown, and in 
time it developed young plants in the axils of the 
branches of the spike, not on the ends. There were 
three young plants originally, but only two attained 
any size. Growers of Phalenopsis will see the 
difference between leaving the flower-spike on the 
plants in the hope of getting young ones, and 
removing the spike as soon as the flowers are over 
and placing it in water. Asa means of propagating 
these plants, the flower-spikes may be turned to good 
account. As an instance, I may mention that we 
have only one small plant of P. gloriosa, which 
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flowered at Kew this year. When the flowers were 
over the spike was cut off and placed in water, and 
it now bears a young plant in one of the flower- 
axils. W. Watson, Kew. 


LAVINGTON CONQUEROR POTATO.—I have 
sent you one root of a new Potato now under trial 
at Chiswick, Lavington Conqueror. I have grown 
the Potato four years, and with me if has resisted 
the disease better than any other, and I may say 
I have grown all the best varieties in cultivation. 
It has a very stiff, upright haulm, which is much in 
favour of it as a garden Potato. The tuber requires 
more time to cook than some others. Last year our 
tubers cooked well from November, 1887, until 
August, 1888, and were almost as good in colour in 
August as in November, I have seen many accounts 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle and other papers about 
disease resisting varieties. I thought I should like 
you to see a root as they come out of the soil. J. 
lye, Clyffe Hall, Market Lavington. [The tubers 
sent with this letter were clean, fine white-skinned, 
oval in shape, and of first quality when cooked. It 
seemed to be a fair cropper, and the haulm was 
short. Ep.] 


MEDICATED TOBACCO PAPER.—This is the 
name given to any article sold for the purpose of 
killing greenfly without doing any injury even to the 
tenderest foliage of Ferns. Being often obliged to 
remove tender plants and Ferns from one house to 
another before using the ordinary tobacco-paper, I 
got some of the medicated tobacco-paper, and am 
#) well pleased with it that I would like to recom- 
mend it to my fellow gardeners. ‘The price is 
ie Eaaba pound, but it is cheap at that figure. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES.—The time of 
year has now arrived for rooting-out barren or worn- 
out Apricot, Peach, Plum, Cherry and Pear trees, and 
planting-in young healthy trees. The old trees 
having been rooted out, attend to drainage, if neces- 
sary. If the natural soil in the garden is not of 
sufficiently good in quality, a compost, consisting of 
four parts sound fibry loam and one of old lime- 
rubble and wood-ashes, well mixed, should be put in- 
to the holes in a moderately dry state, so that it may 
not stick to the feet intreading onit. The new trees 
should be taken up from the nursery-ground with as 
much soil as possible adhering to the roots, so that 
only a slight check to growth may be experienced. 
In planting, make allowance for the soil subsiding 5 or 
6 inches, within as many weeks from the time of 
planting. Having placed the tree in position, spread 
the roots out in eyery direction from the wall, with a 
little inclination downwards, shortening back at 
the same time any straggling roots, and 
cutting away any portions that may have been injured 
in the process of lifting. Make a series of incisions 
along the principal roots with a view to encouraging 
the emission of young feeders, covering them with a 
depth of about 6 inches of the compost before named, 
working it well among the roots before treading it 
gently over. This done lay on 8 or 4 inches of rotten 
manure as a mulching, which will maintain the roots 
in a more equable condition than could otherwise 
be secured. Fasten the trees temporarily to the 
wall with nails and long shreds, to allow of their 
sinking with the soil. Then, in the absence of rain, 
give the trees a good watering to settle the soil about 
the roots. The sooner the trees are transplanted 
after the crops have been taken in the autumn the 
better will be their chances of becoming re-estab- 
lished before shedding their leaves. It will be advis- 
able, if the work be done in bright sunshiny weather, 
to hang a piece of tiffany or mats over the freshly 
planted trees during the heat of the day, and to 
damp them overhead with the syringe in the after- 
noon for a few days, so as to retain the leaves on the 
trees as long as possible. H. W. Ward, Longford 

lastle. 


TREES DYING OFF IN THE GARDEN.—You ask 
us to send particulars of trees dying this year. An 
Apple tree in my orchard, about ten years old, has 
withered, as far as leaves and fruit are concerned. 
It is covered with fruit as big as a hen’s egg, and, 
for no reason that I can make out, all have withered, 
but there seems to be some vitality in the wood, 
though I fear it will not recover. It is just possible 
that it has got down to an unsatisfactory subsoil. 
Here we are on the rock, and there is a nasty cold 
shale on the rock. Now that we are on this subject, 
I may tell you that I do not think Apples would ever 
pay in Cornwall, the trees are so covered with lichen, 


and only a few sorts seem to do anything like well. 
An Apple called Polly, because raised in Polmassick, 
a hamlet inthis locality, seems to do better than any, 
and it is a good Apple for either cooking or dessert. 
Can you tell me anything about the Vicar? or what 
would be the best sort to grow on a soil like mine? 
NN, Nevill. 


OUR MARKETS.—I beg to call attention to 
a growing evil amongst some of the commission 
agents in the Covent Garden market. Every week 
advertisements are inserted in the several gardening 
journals for cut flowers in any quantity, and, upon the 
flowers being sent, a reply comes in due course that 
the market is glutted, that there has been no sale— 
only realised enough to cover expenses, &c.! Now 
if this has been the case all through, why is the ad- 
yertisement continued ?—as, of course, it misleads 
people, and many people having small quantities 
only, and wishing to realise, forward the same, only 
to find that they have been altogether misled. I 
have taken the trouble to try more than one sales- 
man. In the last case I forwarded, carriage paid and 
boxes my own, to a large firm:—1 box containing 24 
dozen Asters, twelve in bunch, good blooms, well 
packed ; 1 box of 5 dozen white Cactus Dahlias; 1 
box, 4 dozen Dahlias, various. In return, I received 
a note saying, “Sorry, trade bad; market at present 
overstocked; season bad!” and a host of other 
troubles, upon which I reversed the paper and wrote 
asking for the result of sale, as the Asters were 
mentioned but no Dahlias. Upon which I get a reply, 
a copy of which Ienclose. Another case :—I sent 18 
dozen Carnations, fair Sweet Peas, 1 dozen Roses, 5 
dozen Dahlias, 3 dozen Harpalium, 2 dozen—all in 
separate boxes. Reply,—‘ Not sold: no demand; 
market glutted.” This firm still advertises 
“Wanted any quantity,” &c. F. W. B. [Our corre- 
spondent should enquire of his salesman, before’send- 
ing, whether the goods are likely to be saleable. Ep. | 


THE LATE FROST.—On the 2nd inst. we 
experienced the most destructive early frost that has 
occurred for many years. The thermometer here 
recorded 9°; it was no mere sudden fall of the tem- 
perature which sometimes happens, but was, in a 
gardener’s phrase, a thorough frost, lasting all through 
the night. As might naturally be expected, and 
particularly so, considering the soft state of vegeta- 
tion this season, the effects were most disastrous. 
Not only were all tender subjects cut off, but many 
that are hardier suffered likewise. I do not recollect 
any occasion when Peaches and Nectarines have 
been injured at such an early date. Late Admirable 
and Desse Tardive suffered considerably here, and 
among late varieties of Nectarines, Albert Victor 
fared the worst, some of the fruits near the summit 
of the wall being frozen through, and are now quite 
black. Coe’s Golden Drop Plum was somewhat 
damaged. Vegetables, which were very bountiful, 
are now greatly diminished by the loss of Peas, 
Beans, Globe Artichokes, and a part of the crop of 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, &c. We have 
also to rue the loss of so many beautiful autumn 
flowers, which are cut down entirely, as Asters, 
Dahlias, Japanese Anemones, Zinnias, &c., which 
are usually enjoyed for a much longer period. 
Geo. T. Miles, Wycombe Abbey. 


PHLOX DRUMMOND!.—This has made one of the 
most useful of bedding plants during the wet and 
cool summer. Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and the 
ordinary flowering plants that are employed to fill 
the flower-beds made but a poor display until the 
fine sunny weather of August set in; but the Phlox 
Drummondi, despite the rain, seemed to be as 
floriferous as ever, and in looking over collections, 
one is pleased to see that a new variety occasionally 
puts in appearance. The new varieties are much 
superior to the old, and are well worth growing for 
beds and in borders. &. D. 


RUNNER AND KIDNEY BEANS.—In your report 
of the condition of the seed crops in Holland, men- 
tion is made of the lateness of kidney and runner 
Beans, and that the seed crop must be a moderate 
one. Things are perhaps rather worse in this 
country, and have been made so by the recent frosts, 
which, following in rapid succession, completely 
settled runner and dwarf Beans alike, so that their 
usual season of productiveness has been shortened 
at the back end fully three weeks, whilst the first 
portion of the season was fully a fortnight later; 
thus, the pod-production season, whether for seed or 
for market, has been perhaps one of the shortest on 
record. On both runners and late dwarfs, where the 


pods were left to ripen from the first, the proportion 
fairly matured when seized by frost was about 
one-third. In the case of first early dwarfs, such 
as Ne Plus Ultra, for instance, the growth being less 
robust, the pods are nearly all ripe. Runners, how- 
ever, are likely to be the worst seed producers, as 
being so much more fleshy or succulent; the frost 
may, in addition to having checked plant growth, 
also have destroyed the germinative powers of the 
least ripened seed. It has been no uncommon 
practice to have to artificially ripen very late 
ripened seed, but in the present case the very 
early and severe frosts may have rendered that 
labour useless. To market growers the loss on 
the sudden destruction of a crop which was still 
selling very well is indeed considerable, but may be 
recouped by compelling an earlier and larger demand 
for Cabbages, Coleworts, and Brussels Sprouts, all 
of which are very abundant and early, whilst Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, too, are exceptionally good and 
plentiful. Spinach also is exceedingly abundant and 
good, and, so far, not injured by the frosts. I need 
hardly say that with the destruction of the Beans 
the Vegetable Marrows also followed suit, their case 
being perhaps the worst ofall. 4. D. 


NEW VEGETABLES.—I think “A. D.” has jumped 
very quickly to the conclusion that I was unable to 
distinguish any differences between the dishes of 
Long Red Surrey and New Intermediate Carrots 
shown at Shrewsbury. If “A. D.” had seen 
the specimens referred to, I think even he would 
hardly have classed them as intermediate. I did 
not measure them, but the diameter at crown 
would be about 24 inches, and the length of root 
15 to 18 inches, gradually tapering the whole 
length. His statement that I could only have seen 
the New Intermediate Carrot there for the first time 
is on a par with some of his other statements. I 
may tell him that I have grown that variety as sent 
out by at least two of our leading seedsmen, and I 
assert that, as an Intermediate Carrot—as I under- 
stand the word—it is no improvement on James’ 
Scarlet, but the reverse. The latter variety, as 
every gardener knows, is valuable on shallow or cold 
soils, where it would be impossible to grow long Car- 
rots satisfactorly. By persistently selecting the 
longest and most tapering roots of James’ Inter- 
mediate, the seed growers and nurserymen have 
made a great advance in the New Intermediate, as 
“A.D.” says, but at the same time they are fast 
defeating the very object the raiser of the old In- 
termediate must have had in view in introducing it, 
namely, a short root for shallow soils. As to 
“ A, D.’s” assumption, that ‘‘ most gardeners admit ” 
the great advance made during the last twenty years 
in most kind of vegetables, some of which is really 
illusive where he says:—‘“ But there are several good 
things, and every gardener will admit the great 
advance in Cauliflowers made with the intro- 
duction of Veitch’s Autumn Giant.” I was under 
the impression, from} reports of the wholesale 
houses, given from time to time in these 
pages, that the bulk of their trade was done in 
old standard varieties of vegetables, but from 
‘A. D.’s’ point of view I am again totally wrong, 
as he seems to think any check to the introduction 
of new varieties would be stagnation and ruin. As 
regards the Cabbages—our first point of difference— 
I would like to know if Little Gem has been tried at 
Chiswick, and if so, is it there reported as a distinct 
variety ? John Wilkes. Creswell Hall Gardens, Stafford 


APPLE CULTURE.—Of late it seems to have be- 
come fashionable in some quarters to comment on 
the large sums of money we pay annually for foreign 
produce, chiefly for that of American and Canadian 
growth, and it is thought that that money might just 
as well be retained in our own country, consequently 
a greatly extended cultivation of Apples is being 
strongly advocated. Amongst other things it is 
stated that our orchards are a “ positive disgrace,” 
that bad varieties should be replaced by better, that 
the best fruits of home growth are equal to those 
from America, &c. Well, my own opinion is that 
those who preach and advocate the above doctrine, 
have discovered a mare’s nest which, if acted upon, 
will prove to be a white elephant, that in years hence 
it will be found to be a question of bad advice and so 
much capital lost. I freely admit that in good sea- 
sons the best fruits grown in Kent, Hampshire, and 
one or two other counties will compare favourably 
with those from America and Canada, but to general- 
ise from that fact, and advocate the planting of 
Apple trees in all directions witha view to curtailing 
or obviating the necessity for this foreign supply, 
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appears to me to show a lamentable want of sound 
logic. Why are we being beaten in the home market? 
one may ask, and as readily answer, from causes be- 
yond human control, viz., climatic conditions. Those 
who live the longest will learn the most on this par- 
ticular point, and I can only hope that those who 
hold a contrary opinion to myself may prove to be 
right, and that I may be wrong. That there is room 
for a further extended profitable culture of small 
fruits in this country goes without saying, and it is 
impossible to see at present what the end of it will 
be, but the probabilities seem to be that when we 
have grown sufficient for our own requirements we 
may do an export trade. These remarks, I trust, 
will not be taken as emanating from a dogmatic 
spirit, and must be accepted for what they are worth. 
Young Crab. 


THE OLD MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA VINE AT 
HAREWOOD CASTLE.—This fine old Vine, which 
may be termed the Hampton Court Vine of the North, 
so far as age and size are concerned, is this year 
producing a good crop of nice, well set, useful 
bunches. They are fully a month later in ripening 
than usual in more genial seasons. The house it 
fills is a lean-to, some 60 feet long by about 26 feet 
wide. It is planted outside, about the centre of the 
house, the main stem being brought in under the 
“pan” of the front-lights, at the top of which a 
branch has been taken horizontally to each end; 
from these other branches are taken vertically under 
each rafter to the top of the house. Owing to the 
size of the house and the extensive root-run in the 
border it is practically impossible to push it on in 
the usual sense of the term amongst gardeners, hence 
Mr. Fowler's anxiety to get the fruit fully ripe, 
so as to be able to keep them well into the new 
year, as is usual in more genial seasons. From an 
inscription on a stone let into the back wall of the 
house, I found it had been planted 105 years. H. J. 
<., Grimston, October 1. 


HEAVY CROP OF GROSSE MIGNONNE PEACH.— 
In these days of progress Fruit Conferences have been 
held in different part of the country, in order to 
stimulate increased interest and culture in home 
fruits. While visiting gardens this season I have 
given more than usual attention to the condition of 
fruit trees. The other day, at the seat of the Earl 
of Galloway, Galloway House, I had an opportunity 
of inspecting the crop of outdoor fruits, and was 
much gratified to find excellent wall fruit, especially 
of Peaches, which were ripening well. The most 
notable tree there is one of Grosse Mignonne, bear- 
ing fine fruit. Mr. Day, the gardener there, whose 
heart is in his profession, and whose skill as a fruit 
grower has been recognised at the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow shows this season, and also on former occa- 
sions, weighed one of these in my presence, and 
which fruit turned the scale at 54 0z. This tree was 
in good health, and bore a large crop of Peaches 
finely finished. Such fine samples are not often seen 
growing out-of-doors so far North. While visiting 
the neighbouring garden at Glasserton I saw an 
excellent crop of Figs outside} on the wall; many of 
the fruit weighed 7 oz. This tree covered 611 square 
feet of the wall, and always bears a fine crop of large 
Figs. A. Milne. 
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Turspay, October 9.—The meeting held in the 
Drill Hall, James Street, Westminster, on Tuesday 
last was but meagrely attended by exhibitors, and 
‘the exhibits were few in number, if we except the 
magnificent display of Ferns made by Mr. H. B. 
May, of Edmonton. These filled up most effec- 
tively a broad table on one side of the Hall, and 
elicited unaffected admiration from the visitors. A 
little fruit was shown, viz., Plums, from the nurseries 
-of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons; Grapes, from Messrs. 
Roupell, C. Ross, Bradshaw, and the Society's 
garden. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair; 
sand Rev. W. Wilks, Messrs. J. Laing, H. Herbst, 
W. Goldring, J. Walker, B. Wynne, W. Wildsmith, 
W. Holmes, R. Dean, C. Noble, C. Pilcher, J. 
Dominy, H. Ballantine, H. M. Pollett, J. O’Brien, 
E. Hill, Shirley Hibberd, G. Duffield, and T. 
Baines. 


From Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea, S.W., there were a few exhibits, 
the central object being a new and very fine hybrid 
Nepenthes. Pollen of N. Veitchii was sent by Messrs. 
Veitch to Mr. Lindsay, of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, who happened to have female flowers of 
N. Rafflesiana in bloom at the time. The hybrid is 
named Dicksoni, after the late Prof. Dickson, of 
Edinburgh. The plant bore five fully developed 
pitchers, which are about 9 inches long, or more, 
cylindrical in shape, and pale apple-green, heavily 
splashed with purple-brown, the lid being marked 
with the same colour on the inferior surface; the 
ring at the mouth very prominent and dark red. The 
foliage, and the rim of the pitcher, clearly show 
the parentage of N. Veitchii, while the general 
form of the pitcher is like Rafflesiana. It is a 
remarkably handsome variety, although the first 
pitchers that were produced were so poor that it 
was almost determined to throw the plant away. 
From the same nurseries there also came specimens 
of Bouvardia President Cleveland, rich scarlet; 
Amasonia punicea, the scarlet bracts and stem, &c., 
well displaying the cream-coloured flowers; Ama- 
ryllis Autumn Beauty, a pretty flower white netted 
with rose, as in A. reticulata, but paler, the leaves 
variegated, and the whole plant dwarf; several 
plants of the hybrid Begonia, John Heal, and 
Canna Ulrich Brunner, a plant of moderate height, 
with green leaves and large flowers of deep rich 
scarlet, 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, sent 
plants of double tuberous Begonias: Mrs. Stark, 
with light yellow flowers, and General Chichester, 
warm rose, were certificated. Cut blooms of single 
varieties were sent by Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, 
Forest Hill. 

Cut blooms of a Rose (H.P.) Denmark was 
shown by Messrs. William Paul & Son, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. Messrs. Paul had received the Rose 
from Messrs. Teiner, Lassen & Dithmer, of Elsinore, 
who hold the stock. It resembles somewhat 
Baroness Rothschild in colour, and apparently forms 
a good solid flower. 

Mr. Ballantine, gr. to Baron Schroder, The Dell, 
Egham, contributed a specimen of Lelia porphy- 
ritis; the plant was about 8 inches in height ; sepals 
and petals dull rose, faintly reticulate; lip deep 
purple-crimson, white at the base; column crimson 
at the apex. 

Mr. G. Stevens, St. John’s Nursery, Putney, S.W., 
sent Chrysanthemum Elsie, a reflexed variety, very 
lax, pale cream, deeper in the centre: a very pretty 
flower. 

Adiantum Waltoni diffusum from Mr. A. Walton, 
Edge Hill Nursery, Burnley, was Certificated. It 
differs from A. Waltoni in having smaller, more 
cuneate pinnules, and the whole habit is more 
spreading. Mr. Walton also had several plants of 
A. Farleyense, raised from spores collected from « 
plant in the possession of E. Eckroyd, Esq., Edgend 
House, Burnley, Lancashire. 

Mr. C. Fardy, Warkworth, Northumberland, had 
Gladiolus; and Mr. 8. Ford, Leonardslee, Horsham, 
sent Nerine coruscans. 

In the collection of Ferns exhibited in such 
capital condition by Mr. H. B. May, Dyson’s Lane 
Nurseries, Edmonton, were many well grown large 
plants ofAdiantum species and varieties, Aspleniums, 
Pteris serrulata, P. tremula, Davallia tenuifolia, 
Woodwardia, Nephrolepis in variety, &c. We may 
specify a few of the more striking or novel of 
these. The Adiantum group included—of Capillus- 
veneris varieties, Daphnites, cornubiense, Draperi, a 
fine tall grower; Fergusoni, slender in habit, and 
also tall; fissum, neat, and low of stature, with 
divided pinnz ; Veitchii, young foliage very bright— 
one of the prettiest ; Adiantum cuneatum grandiceps 
is of good height, and possesses tufted fronds; A. 
tetraphyllum gracile has young fronds of a crimson 
tint, while the old ones are green in colour—S8 inches 
high; A. Lathomi, A. Farleyense, A. Legrandi, and 
A. Bausei, a variety with graceful pendulous pinne 
and fronds. Of Asplenium mention may be made 
of flaccidum, nobile, a pretty subject, with small 
linear pinne; laxum, a Fern of light habit, and 
much divided compound fronds; cicutarium is a 
beautiful lace Fern, 1 foot in height, with a dense 
habit of growth. Lastreas were many; the best 
were aristata, of dense habit, and a slight variega- 
tion on the centre of the more subordinate portions 
of the frond; and erythroides, the young fronds of 
which have some bronze, some crimson tints. It is 
of a distinct spreading habit. In Davallias were 
observed—fijiensis, a dense umbrose species with a 
short triangular trond; foniculaceum, a lace-like 


frond, boldly arching, 3 feet in height; tenuifolia 
var. Veitchii, with a frond similar to the last-named, 
but less tall; elegans, a well-known species—a good 
basket plant. Nephrolepis davalloides furcans is a 
fine species; N. Duffi has a very dense habit of 
growth; N. pectinata has a simple frond, having 
simple pinnz of almost equal length and breadth on 
its entire length. It is 1} foot in height. Varieties 
of Pteris tremula were numerous, Mr. May possessing 
the whole stock of many of these. We may specify 
the following as being the most distinct :—Grandiceps, 
tall and slender, inclining to be plumose at the ex- 
tremities of the fronds; a variety with deep fronds, 
3 feet high, not far distant from the original form ; 
flaccida, 4 feet high, distinct, with arching fronds, 
and |club-shaped twisted pinne; in the best forms 
the twisting is very marked. Of Pteris serrulata 
there were several new forms, also of P. cretica. 
Nothoclna chrysophylla is a very neat dwarf plant. 
good for the Fern case, as are likewise Gymno- 
gramma Parsonsii, a dwarf golden Fern; Chei- 
lanthes hirta var. Ellisi, and Pteris geranifolia. 


Frrst-ciass CEerriricaTEs . 


Adiantum Waltoni diffusum, from Mr. A. Walton. 
5 Canna Ulrich Brunner, from Messrs. J. Veitch & 

ons. 

Nepenthes Dicksoniana x, from Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons. 

Chrysanthemum Elsie, from Mr. G. Stevens. 

Double Begonia General Chichester, from Messrs. 
H. Cannell & Sons. 

Double Begonia Mrs. Stark, from Messrs. H. 
Cannell & Sons. 

Lelia porphyrites, from Baron Schroder. 


Mepat. 


Silver-gilt Banksian.—To Mr. H. B. May, for group 
of Ferns. 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: Dr. R. Hogg, in the chair ; and Messrs. H. 
J. Veitch, J. Lee, S. Ford, A. H. Pearson, J. Bur- 
nett, R. D. Blackmore, W. Warren, J. Cheal, and G. 
T. Miles. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, S.W., contri- 
buted the chief exhibit, namely, a collection of 
twenty-seven dishes of Plums, all fine clean 
specimens, White Magnum Bonum, Jefferson and 
Pond’s Seedling were specially fine; and Decaisne, 
Kirke’s, Archduke, and Coe’s Golden Drop were also 
good examples. 

Seventeen varieties of Plums were sent from 
from the Society’s gardens at Chiswick, comprising 
such varieties as Mirabelle Tardive, Drap d'Or, 
White Bullace, Blue Damson, and White Damson. 

There were several exhibits of Grapes. W. Rou- 
pell, Esq., Harvey Lodge, Roupell Park, S.W., showed 
specimens of Black Hamburgh from an unheated 
house. They were freely coloured and of good 
appearance. Similar specimens were also sent from 
Chiswick. Mr. Roupell also had Gros Colmar, 
finely coloured and heavily bloomed, which success 
he attributes to allowing the plants to retain more 
leaves than is generally the case; and a bunch of 
Cannon Hall Muscat, handsome and finely flavoured. 
Both Vines had been grown in pots. 

Mr. T. Bradshaw, Downshire Gardens, Hills- 
borough Castle, Co. Down, and Mr. C. Boss, Welford 
Park Gardens, Newbury, also contributed Grapes. 

Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High Holborn, London, 
W.C., showed Onion New Model, a cross between 
Rousham Park Hero and Magnum Bonum, a large 
almost round yellow-skinded variety. 

Laxton’s Open Air Tomato was shown by Mr. R. 
Dean, Ealing, some of the finest being ripe, others 
not. It is a medium-sized fruit, and has strongly 
marked ribs. ; 

Samples of the ‘ Planet” garden tools for kitchen 
and market garden work were shown by Messrs. 
Lloyd, Lawrence & Co., 34, Worship Street, E.C. 
They are drills, hoes, ploughs, &c., in combination, 
apparently well suited for what they are intended to 
do. They will be shortly tried at Chiswick, when 
we shall again refer to them. 


Mepat. 


Silver Banksian,—To Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
for a collection of Plums. 


Council Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Council it was resolved that 
a special general meeting of the Fellows be held at 
2 p.m.on Tuesday, November 13, in the Council- 
room of the Society, 111, Victoria Street, to discuss 
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and pass the bye-laws. The Hon. Sec. reported that 
during the recess he had received an application 
from the Melbourne Exhibition Commissioners for 
a representative collection of English grown Apples 
and Pears to be sent out to Australia for the Exhi- 
bition, and that he had arranged to comply with the 
request immediately after the Chiswick Conference 
in the hope that many of the exhibitors there would 
allow their specimens to be sent out to the colony 
for that purpose. 

The following candidates were 2uly elected Fellows, 
viz., Wm. Brooks, W. Dale, P. W. Fairgrieve, M. C. 
Mitchell, J. R. Whitley, A. N. J. Whitley. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Frorat Commirrer ; October 10.—Mr. E. Sander- 
son, President in the Chair; there being a good at- 
tendance of members. 

Messrs. W. & G. Drover, nurserymen, Fareham, 
sent Dorrie. Japanese, a very fine early yellow, in the 
way of Mr. Garnet, but brighter in colour, and 
broader in the petal. (Awarded a First-class Certi- 
ficate of Merit.) 

Mr. E. Molyneux, of Swanmore Park Gardens, 
Bishop’s Waltham, sent some very fine blooms of the 
grand Japanese named after him, the colour 
bright vermilion-crimson, with a golden reverse, 
broad in the petals; large, full, and very striking. 
(The Certificate of Merit awarded last year was 
confirmed.) 

From Mr. George Stevens, St. John’s Nursery, 
Putney, came Japanese Anna Roudier (Delaux), 
lilac-pink, a little darker than Coquette, very pretty 
and bright, but not sufficiently distinct. 

From Mr. R. Owen, nurseryman, Maidenhead, 
came Japanese, Samuel Henshaw, an incurved 
flower in the way of Comte de Germiny, but thinner, 
pale rose surface to the petals, with a silvery reverse ; 
one of the earliest to bloom of the Japanese type. 
Also M. Leveque, deep glowing pink—very pretty, 
and bright broad petals, said to be a sport from 
James Salter, but more reflexed and deeper in colour. 
(Commended.) 

Votes of thanks were awarded to Messrs. H. 
Cannell & Sons, nurserymen, Swanley, for leaves of 
Beta chilensis, very varied in colour, and blooms of 
double Begonias. Also to Mr. R. Owen, for a 
stand of cut blooms of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums, consisting of Mons. W. Holmes, very fine 
in colour; Edward Molyneux. Mons. Dobroul, soft 
pink, the edges of the long thin petals, blush; 
James Salter, Samuel Henshaw, William Cobbett, 
pink, broad petals ; Miss Burgess, rosy-pink, a re- 
flexed form, very pretty, in the way of Bouquet Fait 
which it greatly resembles in form, but with narrow 
petals, very promising; Monsieur Leveque, Rose 
Beauty, cinnamon-pink; and George Addison (in- 
curved), very like the old Lady Talfourd. 


BIRMINGHAM GARDENERS’ MUTUAL 
IMROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first meeting of the autumn session was held 
at the Midland Institute on Tuesday evening, 
‘October 2, the President, Sir Thomas Martineau, 
occupied the chair, and more than 100 members were 
present. 

The President warmly congratulated the mem- 
bers upon the great success of the Society, and 
the excellence of the programme for the autumn 
session; he likewise drew their attention to the 
valuable horticultural education such societies and 
meeting must be given to the younger members of 
the profession. He remembered with very great 
pleasure presiding at the first meeting which was 
held to inaugurate that Society, inasmuch as it was 
one of the most useful and one of the most successful 
Societies that sprang into existence during the three 
years of his mayoralty. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. R. Parker, 
The Gardens, Impney Hall, Droitwich, gaye a 
practical, instructive, and interesting paper on 
essential points in connection with the success- 
ful cultivation of our hardy fruits, and a lengthy 
discussion followed, which brought out much 
useful information, and a suggestion from Mr. A. 
Outram that a record should be kept in the library 
for the use of the members of such varieties that are 
known to do well in the district. A unanimous vote 
of thanks was tendered to Mr. Parker for his valu- 
able paper; a similar vote was tendered to Sir 
Thomas Martineau for presiding. The meeting then 
adjourned till October 16, 
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YORKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ UNION 
FUNGUS FORAY. 


Tue fungus foray of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Union is not an annual event like that of the Wool- 
hope Club, or Scottish Cryptogamic Society, indeed, 
it is hardly likely to be until more of the numerous 
botanists who are widely scattered over the broad 
shire, pay more attention to the study of fungi. It 
is seven years since the Union had its last foray— 
the first ever held in the county, but it can be truly 
said that more practical work has been done during 
that period than since the time of James Bolton, of 
Halifax, one hundred years ago. 

It seems, therefore, that an organised raid on the 
larger fungi, under competent guidance, can be the 
means of creating an interest in the study, and there 
is no doubt that the outcome of the Yorkshire 
Naturalists’ foray, held on September 25, will be the 
means of giving a further impetus to the study of a 
In every sense the 
foray was a success. The hunting ground was 
everything to be desired, being of a mixed kind 
and easily accessible; fungi were abundant, each 
one was in the best of humour, and this, coupled 
with beautiful weather, rendered the excursions most 
enjoyable. 

As already intimated, mycologists in Yorkshire 
are not a strong body, yet sufficient numbers put in 
an appearance on the morning of the foray, in spite 
of the cloudy and threatening sky, enthusiastic 
enough, to carry out the programme in its entirety. 
Amongst these were the Rev. W. Fowler, M.A., 
Mr. G. Massee, F.R.M.S., of Kew, W. Cheeseman, 
R. Dewhirst, W. West, F.L.S., A. Clarke, C. Cros- 
land, a few others, and the writer. Two parties were 
arranged, the larger one under the able guidance of 
Mr. Massee, to whom the success of the foray is due, 
investigating the woods of Bramham Park, a mag- 
nificent spot of nearly 2000 acres—the other scouring 
the most excellent old Fir woods of Wigton Moor, 
and the extensive woods (principally Beech) of Hare- 
wood Park, one of the grandest and most extensive 
parks in the county. 

Better hunting-grounds could not have been 
chosen. Both parties collected a large quantity of 
fungi, and, when the baskets were filled to overflow- 
ing, drove back to the Leeds Philosophical Hall, the 
meeting-place, and where the show was to be held. 

It is very easy to collect fungi, when there are any 
fungi to collect, but to look carefully at every speci- 
men picked up by a body of men during a day’s 
ramble, in a limited amount of time, as well as 
several consignments collected a day or two before 
the meeting, from various parts of the county, was 
no light task. In fact, Mr. Massee was more than 
fully employed, and at this particular stage the 
services of other British mycologists would certainly 
have been an advantage. It was impossible to get 
through them all in the time allotted, yet sufficient 
specimens were laid out to constitute a “show,” 
which was inspected by many members and friends 
who had been unable to take part in the foray. 

Then the meeting was held, over which the Rev. 
W. Fowler, M.A. presided, and at which Mr. Massee 
was called upon to give the results of the day’s work 
which he did. Altogether over 200 species had been 
collected, about forty of which were new to the West 
Yorkshire flora, and a few others which had not 
been seen in the Riding since Bolton’s time. In 
the Hymenomycetes, white-spored species largely 
predominated and especially abundant were the 
genera Hygrophorus, Russula, and Lactarius. Several 
of the commonest species, ¢.g., A. melleus, A. fasci- 
cularis, &c., were apparently absent or nearly so. 
Amongst the principal finds were Lactarius aspideus, 
Fr., and Russula cuprea—a species included by Fries 
under Russula nitida, from which it is readily dis- 
tinguished by the copper-coloured piieus and rose- 
coloured stem—both new to Britain. Other species 
of note were Lactarius aurantiacus, Fr., a really pretty 
species with a deep orange pileus and stem and de- 
current gills, a close ally of L, mitissimus, Fr. ; 
Russula coerulea, Fr.; R. granulata, Cke.; Hygro- 
phorus hypothejus, Fr.; H. Clarkii, Berk.; H. calyp- 
ptreformis, Berk.; and many others, that have the 
merit of being rare. Later in the evening, Mr. 
Massee gave an interesting address on the “ Evo- 
lution of Fungi,” which he dealt with in a masterly 
and humorous manner. A hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Massee for his address and other services brought 
the first day’s meeting to a close. 

Next day those members (who were not many) 
who were really desirous of knowing more about 
fungi again met, and devoted most of the day to 


the examination of the more interesting forms. On 
this day the public also had an opportunity of seeing 
a “show ” of fungi—a novelty in Yorkshire, hardly, 
perhaps, so attractive as a flower show, certainly 
as odorous, if not more so. Even the blind came to 
see them. From our point of view the foray was 
the most successful ever held in Yorkshire. H. T, 
Soppitt. 


NATIONAL FRUIT GROWERS’ 
LEAGUE. 


On Tuesday evening last the second Conference of 
the National Fruit Growers’ League was held at St. 
Albans. The Corn Exchange was utilised for an 
exhibition of fruits. A meeting of the members was 
held at the Liberal Club, when papers were read by 
Mr. Sampson Morgan on “ Fruit-growing for Profit,” 
Mr. A. Bromfield on “Planting of Apple Trees,” 
and by Mr. J. Gray Fleming on “A Proposed New 
System of Co-operation in Horticulture.” Mr. 
Morgan read a letter from one of the largest truit 
growers in the country in refutation of the allegation 
that fruit culture was unprofitable. He had planted 
Pippins and other kind of fruit, and at the end of 
four years raised at the rate of 30 1b. or 40 lb. a tree. 
This fruit sold at 20s. per cwt., and as high as 2s. 
per dozen, showing a return of £75 to £100 per 
acre. The ex-Mayor of St. Albans, Mr. J. Smith, 
presided over a public meeting in the evening. The 
following letter from Mr. Gladstone was read :— 


“In testimony of my sympathy with the declared 
purposes ofthe National Fruit Growers’ League, I need 
only point to my local action here, and my constant 
endeavours by public declarations to aid in stirring 
up the public mind, so that it may come to appre- 
ciate the very great national importance of the 
questions jointly embraced in the current phrase 
“small culture, whereof fruit-growing is undoubtedly 
one of the most important to growers, to con- 
sumers, and to our rural population, whose numbers 
it should increase, and whose wages it should sustain 
or improve,—Yours faithfully, 


“ Hawarden, Oct. 8.” “W. I. GuapsToNne. 


A resolution was adopted, calling upon the Govern- 
ment to provide facilities for the encouragement and 
establishment of small fruit farms as advocated bythe 
National Fruit Growers’ League, by which the Eng- 
lish labourer might be easily supported by and re- 
tained upon his native land without pauperisation, 
relief works, or extraneous methods. Another reso- 
lution condemned the unpatriotic exportation of the 
crofters and other agricultural labourers by the ex- 
penditure of public money for such a purpose in face 
of the millions of acres of land lying unused in this 
country, which was a public and crying scandal, 
calling for an immediate remedy. Times. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Ocrosrr 11, 12, anv 13.—The hardy fruit show 
this season, although not so fine as we have seen it, 
was an excellent one. Apples were generally clean 
and well coloured, and Pears were also satisfactory. 
Several fine exhibits of vegetables also made a good 
display. ‘The collections of dessert fruit were also of 
good average quality. 

In the open class, for a collection of Apples, 
the place of honour was taken by Mr. J. Crans- 
ton, King’s Acre Nursery, Hereford, with re- 
markably clean, fresh, and sound fruits of fine 
size. There were eight competitors, and in the 
collection 150 dishes. Tyler's Kernel, Blenheim 
Orange, The Queen, King of the Pippins, New Haw- 
thornden, Grenadier, Gascoigne’s Seedling, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Roundway Magnum Bonum, Kirke’s 
Fame, Red Beitigheimer, and many of the popular 
sorts, as Warner's King, Stirling Castle, &c., were 
well represented. Mr. J. Watkins, Pomona Farm, 
Withington, Hereford, was a capital 2nd, showing 
grand fruits of Catshead, Ecklinville, Warner’s King, 
Lord Derby, Mére de Menage, Stirling Castle, Tom 
Putt, Stoke Edith Pippin, Hanwell Souring. Melrose, 
Duchess of Oldenberg, &c., in all about 150 dishes. 
3rd, Messrs. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, with highly- 
coloured and large fruits—about 150 dishes. 


_ Alexander was represented by specially fine samples, 


and there were also good dishes of Beaumaris 
Reinette, The Queen, Warner’s King, Ecklinville, 
Reinette de Canada, Duchess’s Favourite (fine 
colour), Lord Suffield, Small’s Admirable, Lady 
Sudely, and Cellini. The same exhibitor also had 
baskets of Apples, containing some of the finest 
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specimens in the show. The Queen, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Worcester Pearmain, Cellini, Warner's 
King, Grenadier, Cox’s Orange, and Worcester Pear- 
main may be named. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex; H. 
Berwick, Sidmouth; and C. G. Sclater, Heavitree 
Bridge, Devon, also showed well; but the Devon 
fruits were not so clear and plump as the others. 

The best twenty-four dishes of Apples (dessert 
and kitchen) were from Mr. J. McKenzie, gr. to 
T. S. W. Cornwallis, Esq., Linton Park, Maidstone, 
in a good competition, with Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Ecklinville, Emperor Alexander, Stirling Castle, and 
Fearn’s Pippin, &c.; followed by Mr. A. Waterman, 
gr.to H. A. Brassey, Esq., Preston Hall, Aylesford, 
with very fine fruits. 

Mr. C. J. Goldsmith, gr. to Mr. C. A. Hoare, 
Kelsey Manor, Beckenham, led for twelve dishes of 
Apples, Cellini, Ribston, Emperor Alexander, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, and Warner's King being excellent 
samples. 

Pears were not so numerous as Apples, but there 
was nevertheless a goodly number of dishes. In 
the large open collection Mr. J. Butler, gr. to A. J. 
Thomas, Esq., Sittingbourne, led in a very close 
competition, with over ninety dishes of fairly large 
fruits, well grown; Windsor, Marie Louise, Passe 
Colmar d'Eté, Beurré van Geert, Beurré Bache- 
lier, Vicar of Winkfield, Van Mons’ Leon 
Leclerc, General Todtleben, Prévost, Napoleon, 
Winter Nelis, Baronne de Mello, Beurré Luiget, 
Brockworth Park, Catillac, Pitmaston Duchesse, 
and Louise Bonne being some of the finest. Messrs. 
J.Cheal & Sons followed witha small collection of 
uniform quality, in which there were good specimens 
of Belle de Buxelles, Beurré Hardy, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Beurré Clairgeau, Jargonelle, Prince 
Albert, and Jersey Gratioli; 3rd, Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard & Co., with ninety dishes of fair size, but not 
so clean. The best fruits were :—Beurré Hardy, 
Doyenne Boussoch, Souvenir de Congrés, Emile 
d’Heyet, and Daimo, a Japanese variety, pale yellow- 
green, spotted with brown. 

For twelve dishes of Pears (amateurs), Mr. C. J. 
Goldsmith, gr. to Mrs. C. A. Hoare, Beckenham, led, 
with well-coloured fruits of Louise Bonne, Doyenné 
Boussoch, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and Pitmaston 
Duchesse ; Mr. W. H. Chisholm, gr. to Sir F. Geary, 
Bart., Tunbridge, followed closely. 

The prizes offered by the Veitch Memorial Trust, 
for a collection of dessert fruit brought out a good 
show, in which Mr. J. H. Goodacre, Elvaston Castle 
Gardens, Derby, led well, taking the £5 prize and 
Bronze Medal. He staged a handsome collection. 
Gros Colmar, Gros Maroc, and Muscat Grapes, 
Braby Gage Plum, Princess of Wales Peach, 
Astrachan Apples, Powell’s Late Apricot, Souvenir 
du Congrés and Pitmaston Duchess Pears, Read’s 
Scarlet Melon, and Pines Smooth Cayenne and 
Queen figured well. 2nd, Mr. W. Pratt, gr. to the 
Marquis of Bath, Longleat, Warminster, with better 
Muscats, but weaker in black Grapes. Marie Louise, 
Louise Bonne, and Pitmaston Duchess Pears, Magnum 
Bonum Plums, and Pitmaston Orange Nectarine, 
were good dishes. Mr. A. Evans, Lythe Hill Gardens, 
Haslemere, was 3rd, with good Smooth Cayenne 
and Queen Pines, and Black Ischia Fig. Mr. J. B. 
Reid, gr. to E. Pettit, Esq., Broadwater, Oat- 
lands Park, Weybridge, was 4th, with good hardy 
fruits. 


VEGETABLES. 


Of the prizes offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Reading, Mr. T. A. Beckett, Cole Hatch Farm, 
Penn, Mr. Amersham took Ist, with fine Perfection 
Tomato, Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Chancellor 
Potato, &c.; Mr. J. Waite, Glenhurst Gardens, 
Esher, being a close 2nd, with good Leeks and 
Tomatos. 

For twelve dishes of vegetables, Mr. W. Pope, gr. 
to the Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, New- 
bury, was placed Ist in a large and close competi- 
tion, having excellent Spronts, Reading Exhibition 
Leeks, Carrots, Tomatos, and Celery; 2nd, Mr. R. 
Lye, gr. to W. H. Kingsmill, Esq., Sydmonton Court, 
Newbury, with Carrots, Globe Artichoke, Celery, 
Onions, and Cucumbers, as his best dishes. 

For the twelve dishes in competition for the 
Turner Memorial prize, Mr. C. J. Waite led in a very 
good competition, having a very fine lot, the strong 
features being Cardoons and Celery, Turnips, 
Tomato Reading Perfection, Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower, and Prizetaker Leeks: a very fine collection. 
Mr. J. Lambert, gardener to Colonel Wingfield, 
Onslow, Shrewsbury, was a very close 2nd, having 
enormous Cauliflowers (fine), Tomatos and Carrots, 


Globe Artichokes, Uelery and Parsnips. All the 
articles shown by him were of large size and clean. 
8rd, Mr. W. Pope, with a close clean lot. 

Mr. A. Waterman, gr. to H. A. Brassey, Esq., 
Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, was first for a collec- 
tion of vegetables arranged for effect, having fine 
produce, the roots being very good. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

A collection of Apples from trees on the Paradise 
stock came from Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, Forest 
Hill, S.E., numbering in all forty-two dishes ; aud 
from the same firm there was sent a collection of cut 
flowers of tuberous Begonias. 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, con- 
tributed a group of tuberous Begonias in pots, making 
a good display of colour. 

Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, had a collection 
of about twenty dishes of Potatos, and also speci- 
mens of the new vegetable, Stachys tuberifera, 
showing its free production of tubers. 

Ornamental Gourds, Pumpkins, &c., were well 
shown by Mr. C. Osman, gr. at the South Metro- 
politan District Schools, Sutton, who took the chief 
prize for them. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+ 


Buve Roses: American Correspondent. Inquiries have 
been made as to this, and we are promised speci- 
mens next season! Meantime, as there are at 
least twenty genera to which the name Rose is 
popularly applied, it is charitable to suppose that 
the blue Rose is one of the twenty, and not a true 
Rose at all. That is the only explanation we can 
give. A true blue and a true Rose would be worth 
its weight in gold. 

Booxs: G. M. Native Flowers of New Zealand 
(Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Fleet 
Street, E.C.); Garden and Forest (Tribune Build- 
ing, New York)—G. C. P. Dictionary of Gar- 
dening (L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, W.C.); Pro- 
pagation and Improvement of Cultivated Plants, 
by F. W. Burbidge (Blackwood & Sons); Die 
Kunst der Pflanzen-Vermehrung, by M. Neumann 
(Bernhard F. Voigt, Weimar.) 


Cueerry Lavret Leaves: J. C. B. The appearances 
on the leaves sent are not due to any fungus, but 
to the action of the sun shining on the leaves 
when wet. By the way, is the Cherry Laurel 
(Prunus Lauro-cerasus) called Bay Laurel in your 
part of the world? The Bay Laurel, or Bay, is 
properly Laurus nobilis. 


Founcorine: H. T. We cannot discover the adver- 
tisement you allude to, and know nothing of the 
fertiliser of that name. 

Insects: J. R. H. You would trap many by the use 
of short pieces of beanstalk stuck behind the 
branches of the fruit trees on the wall, and by 
bunches of dry hay placed on the ground at the 
foot of it, and kept rather close by being weighted 
with a board of 2 feet long. Every morning go 
to each beanstalk and blow out the insects therein, 
and remove the hay suddenly, and smash the 
insects found underneath it. 


Names or Fauir: RF. H. T. Oulin’s Golden Gage. 
It is very late. When sending Plums to name, 
always send shoots and leaves when possible.— 
W. Hopwood. The dark fruit was smashed beyond 
recognition ; the red fruit was Pond’s Seedling. — 
A, Barker. Pear quite decayed. — Carter, Page 
¢ Co. Pear Bishop's Thumb. 

Names or Prants: Rosa. 1, Brunia pinifolia; 2, 
Protea nana; 3, Cliffortia ruscifolia—T. W. R. 1, 
Hypericum elatum; 2, Prunus semperflorens.— 
A Reader. Eragrostis curvula—A. ZL. 7 and 9, 
Campanula ; probably two garden hybrids, as we 
are unable to identify them; 8, Medicago echinus. 
—F. W. B. Hoheria populnea, New Zealand.— 
H. J. C. The plants seem, as you say, to be 
natives of Palestine. We will endeavour to give 
you the names next week.—A. B. D. Heeria rosea. 
—G. H. P. 1, Polystichum angulare ; 2, Aspidium 
coriaceum (capense); 8, Goniophlebium subauri- 
culatum; 4, Polypodium Billardieri; 5, indeter- 
minable from sterile frond-—-send fertile frond ; 
6, Onychium japonicum ; 7, Nipholobus lingua.— 
Camjee. Smilax aspera. 

Roses: W. C. S. We cannot undertake to name 
varieties of the Rose. Send toa large grower of 
the plants. 


Tae Murray Pine: Coatbridge. This is Frenela 
verrucosa, a tree allied to our Cypresses. 


Tomaros 1y Manitopa: Correspondent. In answer 
to your inquiry, we cite the following from Prof. 
Maccoun’s Catalogue of Canadian Plants :—‘ Fre- 
quently spontaneous in gardens. Throughout 
Ontario Tomato seeds that have lain on the 
ground all winter vegetate in the spring, and are 
often transplanted. Spontaneous in one or two 
places near Halifax, N.S. (Lindsay). In this con- 
nection I may mention that Potato seeds always 
grow in the North-west after lying exposed on the 
surface of the ground all winter. While at Battle- 
ford, in the summer of 1879, I saw myriads of 
plants in an old Potato patch, and in October 
of the same year found the ground covered with 
Potato-balls (fruit), the seeds of which would 
certainly grow the next spring. I conclude from 
the above that both the Tomato and Potato are 
perfectly at home in Canada, and that in our 
North-west new varieties of Potatos will yet be 
produced that will supersede the diseased or weak- 
ened ones of the East.” 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—W. H. Hall.—C, C. & Co.— 
J. W.—F. M., Glasnevin (very many thanks).—R. G.— 
E. Forgeot et Cie, Paris.—F. W. B.—G. H.—A. D.—W.T., 
St. Louis.—J. E. E.—S. A.—H. C.—G. M.—P. E. N.—W. 8. 
—H. Bolus.—Peter Henderson.—U. D., Berlin.—Chambre 
Sydicale, Ghent.—W. Martin.—J. D.—Pteris.—W. M. G.— 
J. A—A. D.—W. C. W.—W. B.—S. A.—H. D. (no paper 
came to hand).—H. W. Hayward.—U. D.—T. C.—G. W.— 
W. K.—R. W. A. 


Obituary 


ALEXANDER LINDSAY.—At Ditton Park Gar- 
dens, Slough, on Saturday night last, died Mr. Alex- 
ander Lindsay, for some thirty-five years Head 
Gardener at Ditton, and the faithful servant of the 
Dukes of Buccieuch, and till recently of the dowager 
Duchess of Buccleuch. The deceased’s illness ex- 
tended over a period of two months, but was happily 
unaccompanied by any considerable suffering. We 
hope to give some particulars of Mr. Lindsay’s life 
next week. 


THE WEATHER, 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 20. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Oct. 14 .. oy eo 51°.3'| Oct.18 ... . 50°.0 
asp » 51°.0 99 19 wee oe . 49°.8 
os 16 ue “ seo 07.7 19 20 ase » 49°.5 
yet Las ove . 50°.5 | Mean for the week ... B0°4 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Oct. 8, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— : 


“The weather continued unsettled during the 
earlier days of the period, with falls of rain over our 
southern districts, and sleet or snow at our more 
northern stations. Towards the end of the week, 
however, the conditions improved, but fog or haze 
occasionally prevailed in some localities. 

“The temperature has again been below the mean. 
Over southern, central, and eastern England the 
deficit has been as much as 11° or 12°, while in 
other parts of England it has been 9°, and over 
Ireland and Scotland 6° or 7°. The highest of the 
maxima, which were recorded on very irregular 
dates, ranged from 55° in ‘England, N.E.,’ to 61° in 
‘Scotland, E.’ On the first day of the period the 
maxima over south-eastern England were very low ; 
at Cambridge the thermometer did not rise above 
43°, and in London 45°. The absolute minima, 
which were registered either on the 3rd or 8th in 
most parts of England and on various dates over 
Ireland and Scotland, were very low for the time of 
year. Over the inland parts of England the ther- 
mometer fell to between 25° and 27°, and over Ireland 
and Scotland to between 26° and 29°. At Ingate- 
stone on the 5th a thermometer on the grass fell to 
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17°, while the mean of the gross minima for the 
week was 21°'3. 

“ The rainfall has been rather more than the mean 
in ‘ Scotland, N.,’ but less in all other districts. 

“ Bright sunshine has been more prevalent than it 
was last week, the percentage of the possible amount 
of duration having ranged from 27 in ‘Scotland, E.,’ 
to 40 in ‘England, S.W.,’ and 41 in ‘ England, HE.” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 

ao lla. 

od od 

Above or | § B58 |S 

DIsTRIOTS. below the] H#4¥ | "4 [59 |59 
Mean for] & 3 | 39 [8 5.5/4 sos 
the week] SE == Seals ee 
ending Be ae eke Bie 
Oct. 8 2 oO Sooo Gr} 

< = Q * lo | e = 

> q is | 

3S Iss 

<8 18 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 


ducing Districts, deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 


0. ScoTtanp, N. ... | 7 below | 16 28 |— 274\+ 240 
1, SCOTLAND, E. 6 below | 20 | 19 |— 498/+ 182 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 9 below 20 80 |— 543/+ 103 
8. ENGLAND, E. ... |12 below 23 38 |— 416/+ 191 
4, MIDLAND Cos. ... |11 below 23 40 |— 519)+ 186 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 11 below 39 24 |— 509/+ 227 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 7 below | 32 15 |— 393/+ 122 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 9 below 28 13 |— 423/-+ 130 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 9 below 39 15 |— 509}+ 268 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 6 below 33 7 |— 323/+ 74 
10. IRELAND, S. «. | 7 below 38 11 |— 327|+ 124 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 7 below 50 0 |— 379/+ 154 
BRIGHT 
RAINFALL SUNSHINE. 
aq 2 a b 
as s . 3. Ad 7/ Ras 
DISTRICTS. SA [A | BS ee le 
Bao [Pa | (2 [Ss l1o Sos 
Og el fea aol = o 5 Ot 
=Ss |5°8| So5 |S 0| MA a 
6 = past a q 2 BES) = 2s 
Of | 3a lonnlon 
22 a ae gz Lx) Zae za 3 
El Zi Se ee 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. pas 


0. Scortanp, N. ... | 3 more 179 | 29.2) 31 29 
1. ScorTnanD, E. ... | 3 less 155 | 21.9 27 31 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 2 less 144 | 20.6] 38 27 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 2 less 50 | 19.6 | 41 30 
4. MrpLAND Cos. ... | 6 less 135 | 19.0} 38 28 
5 EN@LAND,S. ... | 1 less 138 | 20.5} 37 30 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 

6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 7 less 147 | 30.3 | 38 32 
7. ENGLAND,N.W...,. | 3 less 149 | 21.8] 32 2 

8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 6 less 153 | 25.5 | 40 35 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 1 less 157 | 27.4 | 28 28 
10. IRELAND,S. ... | 6 less 138 | 26.7] 30 33 


— CHANNELISLANDS 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, October 11. 


Marker quiet; noalteration. James Webber, Whole- 
sale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRIOES, 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Peaches, dozen «20-60 
Cobs, 100 lb.... ...65 0-70 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., Ib. 16-20 
Grapes, per Ib. .. 1 O- 2 6 | Plums, half-sieve ... 2 6- 4 6 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0} —St. Michael. ea h 20-50 
Melons, each « 10-30 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d, Ss. 


Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0-... | Mustard and Cress, 
04-... 


.5. 0 


d 
Beans, Kidney, lb.... punnet ... «. O4-.., 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0} Onions, per bunch ... 0 5-.. 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6—... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Caulifiowers, each... 0 3- Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- », Kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Cucumbers, each .,. 0 6- Shallots, perlb. ...06-.. 
Endive, per dozen ... 2 0- Spinach, per bushel... 2 0- 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 4- Tomatos, perlb. ..; 0 9- 10 
Herbs, per bunch vee O 4- Turnips, per bunch, 
Leeks, per bunch 04 new 05-... 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 (S Vegt. Marrows, each 014... 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6-... 

Poratos.—Myatt’s finished. Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. 
Regents, 70s. to 90s.; and Magnums, 70s. to 80s. per ton. 
PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 

s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0| Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Asters, perdozen ... 6 0- 9 0} Foliage plants, vari- 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0-90 ous, each ... «. 20-10 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 3060 
Coleus, dozen «.. 2 O- 4 0} Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Dracena terminalis, Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Ericas in var., doz.... 9 0-18 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Euonymus, in var., Pelargoniums, scar- 
per dozen ... «. 6 0-18 0 let, per dozen . 20-60 
Evergreens, in var., Primulas, per dozen 40-60 
per dozen ... .. 6 0-24 0! Solanums, dozen . 9 0-15.0 
Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s. da, 
Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun.’ 3 0- 6 0 
= French, per bun. 1 6-26 Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6— 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12Zspr. 1 0- 1 6 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 0-40) — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 8 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 3 0 | Primulas, double, 12 
Chrysanthemums, sprays oc 10-16 
12 blooms.. «. 0 6- 3 0| Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 40 
— dozen bunches... 9 0-18 0 Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 3 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 40-80|] — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 3 0- 6 0 | — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz. sprays 1 6- 3 0 — Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 4 U- 6 0 
Lilium longiflorum, Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U 6- 1 0 
12 blooms . . 4 0- 6 0 | Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 2 0 
— lancifolium, 12bl. 10-30] — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6- 2 0 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0! — Parme, Fr., bun. 3 0- 4 0 


*,* The sudden and severe frost (for the season) has consider- 
ably altered the prices for the time, many outdoor useful 
flowers being cut off, so that indoor flowers at the present 
time do not meet the demand. 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Oct. 10.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report 
an active business passing in Clover seeds at still 
advancing rates. Some strong German buying has 
materially driven up the prices of American red. 
In Alsike, white, and Trefoil, the late rise is more 
than sustained. Perennial and Italian Rye-grasses 
keep firm. Winter Tares are in good request on 
former terms. Seed Rye is steady. There is no 
change in either Mustard or Rape seed. Blue Peas, 
with a brisk inquiry, are considerably dearer. The 
new Haricots show fine quality, and sell at moderate 
figures. For bird seeds the sale is small. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Srratrorp : Oct. 9.—Supply has been good during 
the past week, and a fair trade was done at the fol- 
lowing prices :—Cabbages, 2s. to 3s. per tally; Tur- 
nips, 30s, to 40s. per ton; Carrots, household, 35s. to 
40s. do.; do., cattle feeding, 25s. to 34s. do.; Mangels, 
16s. to 20s. do. ; Swedes, 18s. to 22s. do.; Onions, 
Dutch, 3s. to 4s. per bag; Apples, English, 3s. 6d. 
to 7s. per bushel ; Watercress, 6d. per dozen; Pears, 
8s. to 5s. 6d. per bushel; Walnuts, 9s. to 10s. per 
bag; do., 15s. 6d. to 17s. per sack; Tomatos (Bor- 
deaux), 9d. per small box; do., 3s. per large box; 
Dameons, 3s. 6d. per half-sieve ; Plums, 2s. per 
molly; do., 3s. 8d. per sieve. 


POTATOS. 


BoroveH AND Spiratrieups: Oct. 8.—Moderate 
supplies and steady trade for best samples, but in- 
ferior very unsaleable, even at low prices. Regents, 
60s. to 100s.; Hebrons, 60s. to 90s.; Early Roses, 
50s. to 80s ; Magnum Bonums, 50s. to "100s. per ton. 


Sprtatrietps: Oct. 10.—Quotations :—Magnums, 
55s. to 70s.; Imperators, 65s. to 75s. ; Harly Rose, 
60s. to 70s.; English Regents, 65s. to 75s.; do., 
kidneys, 60s. "to 708. ; Beauty of Hebron, 75s. to 80s. ; 
and Champions, 55s. per ton. 

Srrarrorp: Oct. 9:—Quotations : — Magnums, 
lightland, 60s. to 80s.; do., darkland, 50s. to 60s.; 
Regents, 60s. to 80s. ; Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 80s. 
per ton. 


.Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” 


BEG TO OFFER 
per 100 
for Fruiting Canes. i) E E D LI N C. 
Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
Messrs. MERTENS anv CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Price 1s., Post-free. 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 


RASPBERRY FOR COMING 
for Planting Canes. 
THE YORKSHIRE SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
NT. ROOZEN anp SON’S CATALOGUE 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 
R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSBES, 


SEASON. 
28. 6d. 5 
3%, BAUMFORTH'S 
15s. 
4s, per dozen, 21s. per 100 
HULL. 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
ANT. ROOZEN snp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
For Out & INDooR CULTURE. 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


EK= Only the very best kept im stock. 
I= Prices extremely moderate. 


IHustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
| POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
( 


EPrICKESONS 


(Limited) 
The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


Chester. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the By: 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
prompiness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds, 


beats of POTASSIUM (Harris).—A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


EAT.—Thebest in England. Firstand Second 
Olass. For sale in any quantity. By railway truck load, 
loose, in casks, or sacks. 
W. SHORT, Horticultural Dep6t, Midhurst, Sussex. 
OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-ldad, (2 tons) 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s. ; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anv CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 133, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. ~ 
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JUST ARRIVED—Per direct P. & O. Steamer ‘‘ Peshawur,”’ 


CARTERS FIRST CONSIGNMENTS) 


JAPANESE LILIES. 


BUYERS OF LILIUM AURATUM SHOULD OBTAIN SAMPLES AND | 
PRICES BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. | 


937, 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ROSES IN POTS and OUT-OF-DOOR ROSES. 
PAUL & SON, 


“OLD” NURSERIES, CHESHUNT, N., | 


RESPECTFULLY INVITE ORDERS FROM THEIR LARGE STOCK OF 


THE 


ROSES IN POTS, now ready for delivery. 

STANDARD ROSES, of kinds specially selected for the purpose. 

DWARF HYBRID and TEA ROSES, each on the special stock suited for the kind. 
The carefully prepared CATALOGUE is now ready. 

&= Almost every Ist Prize for Pot Roses in London, Manchester, and York, and the National 


Rose Society, 92 Cut Roses at Darlington, and the York, Bath, Canterbury Premier Ist Prizes have | 
been taken by the Firm. Fifty 1st Prizes in 1888. 


LINDLEY’S SCHOOL BOTANY. A Complete Manual of Rudimentary Botany for Students, 
&e. With 400 Illustrations 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
London ; Bradbury, Agnew, & Co., Bouverie Street, E.C. 


MOST ERPECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper’ 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
28lbs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, Sibs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IM PROVED 


FUMIGATING PAN : 


Is vastly superior to any o other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/ 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


&> Cireulars giving all particulars & a of testi- 
monials, post free on application, 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


EESON’S MANURE. — The 
Cheapest Fertiliser for all pi 3. Write for Circular 


Best and 


| containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

| Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

| or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. 
W. H. BE 


"By all Seedsmen, or apply direct to 
ESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


| AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, A 


The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 

Co. is by far the best they hayeever ae Samples cun be 


| oan, vat above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-waTER, LONDON.” 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT (to. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL 


WHICH IS WITHOUT 


Jt combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the _ 
joints — viz. with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
Is ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 


TUBULAR BOILER, 


DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
‘thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


% 
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PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 


COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &c, 


to the Hands and Skin, but will cure 
PERFECTLY \ Ringworm in Animals, and all diseases 
HARMLESS 


produced by parasites. 


IR TREE OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.6d., 2s.6d., & 4s. 64; 
$ gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities, 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTICIDE, 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Important Notice. 


FIR TREE OIL so well-known as an Insecticide, is 
effectual for washing household Cotton, Linen, and 
Woollen Fabrics, and its disinfecting, beaching, and 
cleansing qualities when added to water for washing pur- 
poses, will, after the first trial, recommend itself. 

No Dry Soap or any such preparations must be used 
with Fir Tree Oil. 

Half a wineelass-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
water for steeping, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
size boiler for boiling, with half the usual quantity of 
household soap, will do the work splendidly, and with 
half the trouble. 

For washing Dogs, Pigs, and other animals, half a 
wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and used with ordi- 
nary soap, will do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving the skin healthy, and making 
the coat silky and very beautiful. One trial will be 
conclusive. 

P.S.—Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
latter, and become soluble in water. 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hoorer & Co.; Corry, Soprr, Fowier & Co, 
G. E. Osman & Co.; and. from all the London Seed Mer=- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rotker & Sons 


“> GARDEN 
2) REQUISITES. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS. 


Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 
PEAT, best brown fibrous 


(All sacks included.) 
... 5S. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST Ce per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only cco 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... ws» 1s. lb.; 28 1b., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for —— {UM _ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 281b. 561b. 1ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s.each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes. 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. JBoxes, 6d. and ls., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICH’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


EW GARDEN MATS.— Best Large-size 

ARCHANGEL MATS, 10s. per bundle of 10 mats; also 

Large Héavy RUSSIAN MATS, 17s. Gd. per bundle of 25 mats. 
BRINK W ORTH ann SONS, Importers, Reading. 


IPPINGILLE’S.... 
THOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 
The most efficient and economical means of HEATING small 


: oie Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 


Cae 2 


ODOURLESS, 

Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple a child 

can manage them. Manufactured of the BEST MATERIAL, carefully tested, and 

WARRANTED SOUND. 

& Illustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also ‘‘RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT 

:| CELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name of the 
= nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers, 


THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 


Price from 213. each. 


RIC 


seen 


Ke H 


BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 
Numerous 


complete. 
Prize Medals and £05 


Certificates of Merit. 


Nerth of England Horticul#eral Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


STs @eve Bi S: 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS’S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses. Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, WENA and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

ee in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet150z, 12x10, 18X12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20X16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt. ; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Dist on applica 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


| 


CROMPTON 
& FAWKES, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


CHELMSFORD. 


A NEW BOOK of Photo-Litho- 
{> graphed Sketches of Winter Gar- 
*: dens, Ranges of Hothouses, Viner- 
jes, Architectural Conservatories, 
= &c., of various Designs and Sizes, 
recently constructed, erected, fitted, 
and heated complete by us in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; with par- 
ticulars of the most successful Hot- 
water Heating Apparatus of the 
century. Post-free on application. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Ilustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


SIZES 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 
A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 


200 feet boxes. 
English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
_free delivery in the country in quantities. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
84, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.0. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of ‘Stained Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle, 


Ls 
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THOMAS GREE 


SADDLE BOILERS; 


& 


N 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Church 
Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and aaeableiee, Rese 


SON. LIMITED 


a 


Chapels 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London June 1 1881. 


The Best 


—S SS 


ess S 
— FRONT ELEVATION — 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. 


Boiler Hxtant. | 


UDINAL SECTION —_ 


iN 
i 
i} 


fT 


SECTIONAL PLAN 


The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and V-shaped back. 


The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which ts necessary for thts class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. 


MB1 8 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 O O 
MB2 4: ie) ” by 2 te) ” by 2 10) ” Calculated to 1280 ” 21 0 0 
MB3 5 0 ” by 2 3 ” by 2 6 ” heat 4-in. piping 2200 ” 32 0 0 
MB4 6 6 aa aac} (0) 3. «Dye (0) e as follows :— 4000 99 60 0 0 
MB5 San iG » by 4 19) » bys 9 ” 7000 a 85 0 0 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Re HEATING APPARATUS. 


Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I haye great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 14 in, to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &e. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 


tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. 


Messrs.. THOS GREEN snp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. 


Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 


THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer, 


Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and Iam quite sure that 

it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 
I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


BOULTON & PAUL, | 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. . 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 


3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s, 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. / 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, | 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anpCO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C, 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
powerful apparatus 
made. It requires no 
brick setting, nostoke- 
hole, and no hot-water 
fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 
, Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
so that the whole of the heat from the Boiler 
itself is utilised. 


It burns over twelve 
Saye = hours without attention, at a nominal cost. 
Price, as engraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 
Cost of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


SSss i= 


PEERS ihe meee sehen [ite tt. ley ae fea). tte £s. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15 xX 9... 510 8/25 x12... 616 8 
12x_8... 5 1.0]/20x 10... 6 0 0/40 x 16...1212 4 


Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 
Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HoT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


* street, + LONDON BRIDGE. 


Street, 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 

for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions, 

Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anp CO., 


Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
J BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre. Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C, 


GREENHOUSES. 


| 
| Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 

| obtain an Estimate (free) from us. 
Plans, Il'ustrated CATALOGUE, &c 
PEARCE anp HEATLEY, T 
tural Works, Holloway 


. post-free, on application. 
North London Horticut- 
Road, London. N. 


AR) 


7 EXPANSIO 


MATS —_RAFFLA,— 


I USSIA 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 
ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 
PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 
MARENDAZ anv FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0O| 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
Be Onto Oye Gin eee O29) 10 
GET Bag SOR AAON S171 Se MEO ONG 
7 “Pon KOM Vea Giaminn, Be gO,lO-yO 
Ven Gulmog Oh Be Ol US) opeepqn Oris G 
OP) Gh ak OB Gp QO + fe hoy OME 
10) 5 BO UC MON MoT eee es, MOPIL-T6 
oy on OO GH OB py 55 We © 
NE may Os Con Oni 2 wagperooee Dalla @ 
Bp Bett Che Built EY: See aren Sem) IIB} () 
(Arora Os a0nso5 6. Ol loemo 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


Tf set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirtTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UniTED KIN@pomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 
FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RIcHARDS. 


Pousuisuine Orrice and Orricr for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellincton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 
of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, Cottages, 
Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 
Buildings of every Description. 


Mllustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


—— 


SS eS 
PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, ay by) a 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, on nF ” 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 5A 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c.,, 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Reet PRUNING can be better and more 

scietifically performed with the new Patent “MYTI- 
CUTTAH ” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this noyel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools. STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyard, Derby. Sold by Seedsmen and 
Tronmongers at home and abroad. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


SEND FOR A 


IP IBGE OHI ID IES) AL 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. CG. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


HORTIGULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 
NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


OSTAL BOXES, for Plants and Flowers, &c.; 

light wood ; cheapest andbest. WOOD TRAYS for Sow- 

ing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &c. Sample with Price List6 stamps. 
CASBON snp CO., Box Makers, Peterborough. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—_THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


ROCKERIES, FERNERIES, 


WINDOW CASES, CAVES, WATERFALLS, WINDOW 
BOXES, AQUARIA, ARTIFICIAL ROCKWORK for Ball- 
rooms, Halls, Staircases, &c., designed and constructed, under 
personal superintendence of 
HARPHAM anp HOWES, 
Horticultural Depot, 107, Church Street, Edgware Road, N.W. 
Estimates and Illustrated Lists Free. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anp SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


peal roamed cess rar) 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


GC 0 € O.A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


21, 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, #£2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FREDERICK L. MAY & CO., 


(PUBLISHERS OF MAy’s PRESS GUIDE,) 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


162, PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W., 

RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for all London, Provincial, 
Continental, Colonial, and American Newspapers and other 
Publications, for one or any number of insertions, and are pre- 
pared to open accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
others on approval of references. 

Special advantages to Large Advertisers. 

Established 1850. 

Only Address—159, PiccaDILLy, London, W. 


CHRONICLE. 


(Ocrosrr 13, 1888. 


OLOURED ILLUSTRATION, 


Drawn from Nature. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI FIMBRIATA Highest 
+» », CUSPIDATA Prize Medals 
», STAR OF QUEDLINBURGH Awarded. 


Greatest Sensation Novelty, Grashoff, 1888. 
Special offer with Coloured Plate. 
Wholesale Prices Gratis and Free. 
General CATALOGUE shortly. 
MARTIN GRAS H OF F, 
Quedlinburgh, Germany. 


Estate Sales, 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


“eee WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
“peu WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Belgian. 

ULLETIN @ARBORICULTURE, 
de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAT- 
CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 
Plates and Dlustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BURVE- 
NICH, F. PaAYNAERT, E. RopiGas, and H. J. VAN HULLE, 
Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Govern- 

ment at Ghent. Post-paid, 10s. per annum. 

H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J. F. Smirg, at present Gardener at 
Dunecht House, Aberdeenshire, has been ap- 
pointed Head Gardener and Manager to the 
Dowager Countess of SHAFIELD, Cullen House, 
Banffshire. 


Mr. Txomas Down, late of Headington Hill 
Hall Gardens, Oxford, has been appointed Head 
Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord CroncurRy, 
Lyons, Hazelhatch, co. Kildare. 


Mr. H. Barnes, Foreman at the Gardens, 
Belvoir Castle, Grantham, has been appointed 
Head Gardener to A. Cuirnsrpz, Esq., Werrilee 
Park, Melbourne, Australia. 


Gardener and Wife. 
Vy a GARDENER, who thoroughly 


understands his work, and can Cultivate an Acre 
(including Lawns). Wife as Cook. First-class characters.— 
Apply, stating ages, wages, and full particulars, to M., 
Humphreys, Ascot. 


ANTED, a married GARDENER, without 
family, to live at Lodge, in Single-handed place, with 
assistance as required. Must thoroughly understand Flowers, 
Vegetables, and Fruit, the Management of Cows and Pigs, and 
look after afew Dogs. Wife must undertake Poultry. Most 
satisfactory references required. Apply on Saturday, or by 
letter, with full particulars, G. KINAHAN, Failthe, Bagshot. 


ANTED, a good WORKING GAR- 

DENER (about 30) where another man is kept. Must 

be experienced in Vines, Fruits, Vegetables, and Greenhouse 

Flowers. Wages 18s. and cottage.—H. FUSSELL, Amroth, 
Begelly, R.S.O:., Pembrokeshire. 


ANTED, -WORKING FOREMAN, for 

Market Work only. Yorkshire, Market Town. Must 

be well up in Grapes, Tomatos, Mushrooms, Flowers, and 

Nursery Work generally. Preference to one who could invest 
£200 by way of partnership.—Address, BOX B37, Leeds. 


ANTED, a steady and industrious MAN, 

who has been used to Nursery. Able to Water, and 

make himself useful. Will be required to attend to Fires. 

Wages, lds. per week,—H. GODFREY, Nurseryman, 
Stourbridge. 


\\7 ANTED, an active young MAN, accustomed 
to Budding, Grafting, and General Nursery Work.— 
Apply to W. SHAND, Nurseryman, Lancaster. 


ANTED, a young MAN, thoroughly com- 

petent in Making Wreaths, Crosses, Sprays, Button 

holes, &c. State where experience gained, wages required. 
THOMSON’S, Spark Hill Nurseries, Birmingham, 


” 
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WANT PLACES. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘* DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


ICHARD SMITH anp CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


OHOCL CE. GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


RCHID COLLECTOR. — Disengaged, an 


Englishman, possessing a good knowledge of the Spanish 
and French Languages, and long practice in the Collection and 
Importation of Orchids.—Letters addressed, W. DEAKINS, 
2, Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARDENER (Heap). — Unmarried ; 
ability and energy. Thoroughly practical in all 
branches, including Town Gardening, &c. In the prime of 
life. Abstainer. Five years’ high character, also testimonials. 
—M. M., 283, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


( ES (Heap), where one of two more 
are kept.—Age 30, married; well up in the profession 
in all its branches, Early and Late Forcing, and Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. Highest references from present and 
previous employers.—J. M., Portmore Lodge, Weymouth. 


ARDENER (Heap).—Age 35, married ; 
twenty years’ practical experience in good establish- 
ments in Early and Late Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and 
Vegetables, the Cultivation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orchids, &c.; also Kitchen Gardens and Pleasure Grounds.— 
J. FINLAYSON, The Gardens, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. 


ARDENER (Heap).— Age 40, married 
eight years, no family; previously with Viscount Cran- 
brook, C. S. Mortimer, Esq. (sixteen years), Sir C. Pigot, Bart. 
Exhibiting at Loudon and Brighton. Son of T. Marshall, 
Head Gardener forty years to W. Peel Croughton, Esq.— 
G. MARSHALL, 39, Thrale Road, Streatham, S.W. 


So (Heap Worxrne).—Age 29; 


fifteen years’ experience.—W. M., Shorton, Paignton. 


( ue (Heap Worxine).—Age 30, 

married; thoroughly understands all branches. Good 
character—GARDENER, Lady Lee, Ditton House, Maiden- 
head, Berks. 


ARDENER (Hap Worxtne@).—Age 31, 

married; well-up in all branches. Seventeen years ex- 

perience; can be well recommended.—C. ROUSE, Lime 
Cottages, Fifth Cross Road, Twickenham. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrne@).—Age 38, 
married; twenty-one years’ practical experience in all 
branches. Five years in last situation. Thoroughly energetic 
and trustworthy. Excellent reference.—J, PENTLAND, Clay- 
gate Post-office, Surrey. 


( . ARDENER (HeEAp Workrne).—Married, 

two children (youngest age 9); thoroughly experienced 
in Early and Late Forcing, &c. Highest references from 
present and former employers.—T. W., Monson Road, Redhill, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER (HrApv Worxtne).—Fourteen 


years’ experience. Stoveand Greenhouse Plants, Grapes, 
Cucumbers, Forcing, Melons, Tomatos, Peaches, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. —GARDENER, Plumtree Rectory, Not- 
tingham. 


ee eae (Heap Workrna), where 


more are kept,—Age 42, married, no incumbrance; 
thoroughly competent in Early and Late Forcing of Choice 
Fruit and Flowers, including Orchids, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardens. Superintend Grass Land if required. Wife good 
Laundress, or otherwise. Wages moderate. Good reference. 
—N., 4, Florence Cottages, Purley, Surrey. 


(ee ER (Heap Worxine).—Age 36, 


married; thorough good practical Gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower, and Kitchen 
Gardening. Abstainer. Highly recommended, Please state 
full particulars of place.—GARDENER, Spalding Road, Sutter- 
on, near Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ARDENER (Heap or SINGLE-HANDED).— 

Age 30, married, no family; fifteen years’ experience 

in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Stove and 

Greenhouse Plants, Flower and Kitchen Gardening. Good 

practers, — GARDENER, Scolswood Arkley, High Barnet, 
erts. 


ARDENER (Heap), or good FOREMAN ; 
age 27.—A. CaMPIN, Second Gardener, Malvern Hall, 
Solihull, Birmingham, seeks a situation as above. Twelve 
years’ experience in large establishments. Exceptional re- 
ferences. Left through death of employer. 


XAARDENER; age 36, married—A good 


practical Head Working Gardener requires a re-en; 
ent. Thoroughly understands Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Vines, Peaches, Flower and Kitchen Gardens. Three years’ 
got character from present employer.—GARDENER, 7, 
veridge Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


pete a (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 
help is given.—Understands the Growing of Tomatos, 
Vines, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, &c., for Market.—W. G. 
REED, Stonery Gardens, Portslade, Sussex. 


( ee ER (SINnGLE-HANDED, or otherwise). 

—Age 31, married; sixteen years’ experience. Under- 
stands Vines, Greenhouses, Flower and Kitchen Gardening. 
Good reference.—S. ALLEN, 37, Wolvesey Terrace, Winchester. 


( : ARDENER (SINnGLE-HANDED), or otherwise. 
—Married, no family; understands Vines, Flower and 
Good character.—A., 7, Wickham Lane, 


Kitchen Garden. 
Welling, Kent. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED or good 

SECOND).—Age 28, married ; experienced in all branches. 

Excellent references. Six and a half years in last place. 
Abstainer.—R. M., 234, Elam Street, Camberwell, S,E. 


Gos (SEconpD), 
Garden.—Age 22; seven years’ experience. 
character.—FRED. HERRINGTON, Ditchampton, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


ARDENER (SxEconp).— Age 25, single; 

eleven years’ practical experience in all branches. 

Excellent references.—J. H. Y., Sandown Villa, Mill Street, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


ARDENER (Srconp), where two or three 

are kept.—Eight years’ experience. No objection toa 

little outside work.—W. ASHTON, Rooksnest. Gardens, God- 
stone, Surrey. 


( } ARDENER (SeEconp or Tutrp), ina Gentle- 

man’s establishment.—Age 24; well up in Fruit under 
Glass and Kitchen Garden Work.—G. ISTED, Ashburnham, 
near Battle, Sussex. 


ARDENER (UnveEr).—Age 183; brought 
up to General Gardening.—S. A., W. Archer, West 
Leigh Gardens, Leicester. 


( ee (UnvER).—Age 23; six years’ 

experience Inside and Out. Two years’ good character 
from last situation.—W. PEARCE, Lord Street, Hoddesdon, 
Herts. 


ARDENER (UnpER); age 22.—Hrnry 

Lover, Gardener, Sugnall Hall, Eccleshall, Stafford- 

shire, wishes to recommend a young man as above. Four and 

a half years in present place. Address as above.—The Gardens, 
Sugnall Hall, Eceleshall, Staffordshire. 


Gaaes (UnpEer), or GROOM and 
~ GARDENER.—J, BOWLES, Bassett Road, Leighton 
uzzard. 


phe in the Houses, in a large estab- 
lishment.—Age 25; good character. Bothy preferred.— 
T. SKELCHER, Barford, Warwick. 


Cpa in the Houses.—Age 80, married ; 


six and a half years’ excellent character from last situa- 
tion.—J. E., Mr. Harbut, Peters Street, Syston, Leicester. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 27; twelve 

years’ experience in good establishments. Good cha- 

racter from previous employers.—G. LILLEY, Thorney, near 
Peterborough, Cambs. 


Osean, in the Houses, in private estab- 

lishment.—Age 23; ten years’ experience. Has obtained 
practical knowledge in each department. Good testimonials 
as to personal character and abilities.—H. BAZELEY, Pinkney 
Green, Maidenhead. 


FOREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER 


(thorough).—Upwards of twenty years’ experience; also 
Cut Flowers in quantity, Bouquets, Wreaths, &c.—T. S., 
81, Ballsbridge Terrace, Dublin. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR, &c—Age 35; 


well upin Plants and Choice Cut Flowers for Market. 
Wife first-class at Wreaths, &c., if desired. Good references. 
—G.H., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


To Nurserymen and Others. 
OREMAN PROPAGATOR or GROWER. 
—Age 27; well experienced in Bouvardias, Primulas, 
Solanums, Carnations, Ferns, Roses, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums, Bedding Stuff, Cucumbers, Tomatos, Forced 
Plants, Cut Flowers of all kinds. Good testimonials.— 
LAMBERT, 47, Neville Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Soft- 

wooded Plants for Market.—Age 29; fourteen years’ 

experience in London Nurseries.—J. P., 3, Plainmoor Terrace, 
St. Mary’s Church, Torquay. 


To Nurserymen and Others. 
ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Market 
Stuff and Cut Flowers.—Age 30; sixteen years’ expe- 
rience. Good references.—W. C., Ba kby, Leicester. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market. 

—Age 28 ; thoroughly experienced in raising Ferns and 

Growing Plants, Cut Flowers, and Bedding Stuff in quantity. 
—STEDMAN, 1, Ivy Cottages, West Brighton. 


To Nurserymen and Florists. 
ROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 29; 
good Salesman and Boquetist. Fourteen jyears’ practical 
experience. Can be highly recommended.—E., 2, Vigo 
Crescent, Bedford Road, Northampton. 


in Gentleman’s 
Good 
Wilton, 


To Nurserymen. 
ROPAGATOR (Soft-wooded), or FORE- 
MAN.—Age 28, married; good reference. Ten years’ 
experience.—G. G., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PROPAGATOR (Assistant), and GROWER. 

—Young man with several years’ experience in the trade 
desires engagement as above in Market or General 
Nursery. Moderate wages.—For full particulars of experience, 
&c., apply to HORTUS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ee , in a good establishment.— 

Age 23; seven and a half years’ experience in Fruit and 
Plant Houses. Good character.—H. OGLE, Eastbury Park 
Gardens, near Watford, Herts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 18; 

good character from present and previous employer.—F. 

ees: Stanage Park Gardens, Brampton Brian, Hereford- 
shire. 


OURNEYMAN, Indoors and Out; age 23. 

—W. Dippams will be pleased to recommend to any 

Gardener a young man as above. Has been with him three 
years.—Poynter’s Grove, Totteridge, Herts. 


_ To Gardeners. 
[MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 
18; strong. Three and a half years’ good character.—W. 
HARDY, Whitacre Station, near Coleshill, Birmingham. 


MPROVER, in the Houses, in a Gentleman's 

establishment.—Age 18; four and a half years’ experi- 

ence. Good character. Bothy preferred.—W. G. NAISH, 
The Gardens, Bay House, Alverstoke, near Gosport, Hants. 


Te NURSERY MEN.— Wanted by young man 

(age 19) place in Nursery. Used to General Plant Grow- 
ing, Wreath and Bouquet Work, &c. Five years’ experience. 
—EDWARD NOOND, Kennels, Fernhill Heath, near Worcester. 


O NURSERYMEN, &c.— Wanted, by a 


young man (age 20), a situation in Houses. Six years’ 
experience .—P., 2, Heaton Road, Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E. 


O NURSERY MEN.—Wanted by a 

thoroughly practical and competant man, single, Jobbing 

or General Nursery Work. Total abstainer.—A.B., Park 
Road, Hampton Wick. 


‘3 GARDENERS and NURSERYMEN.— 

A young man (age 21) seeks employment in Garden or 
Nursery. Does not object to Cows, Disengaged.—H. CARRIER, 
Lucerne Street, Teynham, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


rP\RAVELLER, or otherwise.—Advertiser seeks 
re-engagement in Seed Trade as above. Twenty-five 

years’ experience in Seed and Show Departments at Sutton & 

Sons.—H. H. A., 183, Southampton Street, Reading. 


Seed Trade. 
ee (Heap), or WAREHOUSEMAN. 
—Fifteen years’ experience in leading English, Irish, and 
Scotch Houses, All branches.—ALPHA, Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons, Seed Merchants, 106, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


~HOPMAN,.—Sixteen years’ experience; well 

up in all departments, including Florist Work. Highest 

references.—W. S., Mr. Tillier, Aln Cottage, Holly Road, 
Hounslow. 


HOPMAN.—Well up in Wreaths, Bouquets, 

Sprays, &c. Good knowledge of Plants, Seeds, and 

Bulbs. Could manage Branch Establishment. Understands 
Book-keeping.—ALPHA, 1, Hove Street, West Brighton. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Young man 

seeks re-engagement as above. Six years’ experience. 

Good reference.—W. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Twelve years’ 

experience; thorough knowledge of Farm and Garden 

Seeds, Bulbs, Sundries. Knows Plants well.—P. INNES, 
35, Rose Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


Seed Trade. 
HOPMAN (Assistant). — Age 23; eight 
years’ experience. Thorough knowledge of the trade in 
all its departments.— A. B., Messrs. Nutting & Son, 
106, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


O FLORISTS.—Wanted, situation in the 


Florist Department. Considerable experience in 
Bouquets, Wreaths, and Crosses; or Manager in Florist’s 
Business. Five years in present situation, Excellent re- 
ferences. Age 25.—G. BIDE, Shark Hill Nurseries, Bir- 
mingham. 


To Gardeners. _ 
OWMAN.—Age 24; good Milker. Used to 
Garden Work. Three years in present situation. 
Leaving through giving up Stock. Good character.—J. B., 4, 
Highfield Row, Winchmore Hill. 


ARPENTER, WHEELWRIGHT, &c.,, 

on Gentleman’s Estate, Nursery, or otherwise.—Five 

years in last place.—J. S., 13, Dunboyne Street, Southampton 
Road, London, N.W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great Need.— 

The blood is the life, and on its purity depends our 
health, if not our existence. These Pills thoroughly cleanse 
this vital fluid from all contaminations, and by that power 
strengthen and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimu- 
late sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and establish 
order of circulation and secretion throughout every part of the 
body. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills commends 
them to the favour of debilitated and nervous constitutions, 
which they soon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstructions, 
both in the bowels and elsewhere, and are, on that ac. ount, 
much sought after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, or who, 
from some cause, haye become so. eat 
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Estimates on application for 


CONSERVATORIES, 
PLANT HOUSES, 

VINERIES on F. & P.’s Patent Iron Standards, 
ORCHID HOUSES 


with Improved Fittings, 


PEACH HOUSES, 
FRAMES, 
HEATING APPARATUS, &c., 


in any part of the country. 


I T 
IN 


In 


fn 
So 
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THE 


“BEESTON” BOILER, 


Rd. No. 102,670. 


Specially designed to heat medium and small Greenhouses. 
It is built into the wall of Greenhouse, the stokehole and 
chimney being outside. Sizes from 24 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. 
upwards, Prices on application. 


é pi wi UiA TEN y 
°4 SECTION 
On Standards. 


IVIPROVED PORTABLE SPAN FRAMES. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST FRAMES yet introduced. 


The Lights can be set open either for ventilation or watering without the necessity 
of the usual inconvenient and dangerous wood prop. They can be at once removed if it 
is wished to expose the contents of the Frame. 


ORCHID HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 


Minne Ss 


SPAN FRAME 


On Iron Standards, 


SPAN FRAME 


For Brick Walls, 


WITH LANTERN 
VENTILATOR. 


Section No. 2. 


WITH LANTERN 
VENTILATOR. 


Section No. 1. 


6ft. wide. | 8ft. wide. 6 ft. wide. | 8 ft. wide. 
mh 2h & Gh|| & G Gs 25, GE 8s. d, 
8..6 6 0] 8 2 0 410 0 615 0 
12..8 8 0/1010 0 6 0 0 710 0 
16..10 0 0/1215 O Yh 3 9 5 0 
20..12 3 0})1510 0 9° 2) 0 || 10° 19"°0 
24..14 6 0/18 .3 0 1 0 0] 138 2 0 
28..16 10 0/2017 O 1216 0} 15 5 O 
82..18 12 0/2310 0 1412710" || i VSO) 
36..20 16 0)26 5 0 168 0} 1912 0 
40..22 19 0/2818 0 18 5 0} 2116 0O 
44,..25 2 0/3112 O 20 0 0 |} 2819 0 
48..27 5 0/384 7 0 2118 0 | 26 3 0 
52..29 8 0/37 0 0 23 15 0 | 28 6 0 


Frames 1/6 per foot less without Ridge Ventilator. 


Trnms :—WNett Cash on delivery. 
Package Free. 


Full PRICE LISTS on application. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 


Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the Cou 


, W.C. 
of Middlesex, and published by the 


said WILLIAM RioHRps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SaTuRDAy, October 13, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEywoop. 
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Dragon trees in Madeira, (Supplement.) 

and HORTI- 


I OYAL BOTANICAL 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. 

An EXHIBITION of APPLES, PEARS, &c., will be held in 
the Gardens on OCTOBER 24, and three following days, For 
Schedules, &c., apply to the undersigned. 

BRUCE FINDLAY. 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Manchester. 


a PNG SON - and’) SURBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be held in 
the Drill Hall, Kiugston, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7, 1888, when, in addition to valuable Money 
Prizes, the Fifth Champion Challenge Vase, value 25 guineas. 
will be offered. Entries Close November 1. Schedules and 
other information of G. WOODGATE. 


Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


ATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY.—GRAND FETE and EXHIBITION. 
Royal Aquarium, Wes minster. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 7 and 8. 
Schedules (free) of 
WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec. 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


ATH CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 7 and 8, 1888. The Prizes include the 
Veitch Memorial Prize. For Prize Schedules, apply to 
BEN. PEARSON, Sec., 14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


\ ATFORD CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
President—The Right Hon. The Eart or CLARENDON. 

The THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS and other AUTUMN FLOWERS and FRUITS, will be 
held in the Agricultural Hall, Watford, on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, November 13 and 14, 1888, when Prizes to the 
value of ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY POUNDS will be com- 
peted for, Entries Close on Thursday, November 8. Appli- 
eations for Membership, Schedule of Prizes, Entry Forms, &c., 
tobe made to CHAS. R. HUMBERT, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 

Watford, Herts. 


SG UTTON’S TULIPS for BEDDING. 


TULIPS for 


See 


SS ULTON’S FORCING. 


V ‘ANTED, the following Numbers of the 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE for 1876 :—121, 122, 124, 
126, 127, 129, 132, 135, 138, 141, 147, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 
155, and 156,—Please state price to W. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
containing descriptions, illustrations, and Priced List of 
the Best Bulbs of the Season. 


GUTIONS BULBS genuine only direct from 
SUTTON anv SONS, Reading. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 


ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 

| eluding many beautiful rarities. 
BARR anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Begonias in Flower. 
OHN DOWNIE (of the late firm of Downie 
& Laird) begs to intimate that his Grand Strain of the 
above ismow in full flower. Inspection invited. 
Seed from the above. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Beechill Nursery, Edinburgh. 


OR SALE or EXCHANGE, 1 Large 
DAVALLIA MOOREANA, 1 Large CROTON HANBURY- 
ANUM. For particulars apply to 
R. DOVER, The Gardens, High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
OOPER anv CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


‘OU EL CH AnbD ._B.ARN HAM, 
LS North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


PRE BoA FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 


IRMINGHAM and MIDLAND COUNTIES 
GREAT CHRYSANTHEMUM and FRUIT SHOW, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 21 and 22. £55 
Cash Prizes offered for Cut Blooms, £28 Cash Prizes offered for 
Grapes, and a great many other liberal Prizes in proportion. 
Schedules and all information can be had post-free on appli- 


eee J. HUGHES, Sec. 
Northwood Villas, Metchley Lane, Harborne, Birmingham. 


STEVENS, CurysanTHEMUM GROWER, 

e St. John’s Nursery, Putney, begs to give notice that 

his HOME SHOW of CHRYSANTHEMUMS will be open to 

the General Public on MONDAY, October 22, to November 3. 
Admission free. No admission on Sunday. 


HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 
i" ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘‘ COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 
WANTED, CUD WHITE BLOOM in any 
quantity. Good prices sent per return. 
G. PHIPPEN, F.R.H.S., Reading. 
V ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 
‘ ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 
Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Prices returned. Address 
S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 
Vee GERANIUM CUTTINGS, of 
j Jacoby. Vesuvius, Brighton Gem, &c.—State price 
per 100, to S. PROCTOR, 165, Barry Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 
WANTED, 1000 PINUS INSIGNIS, good 
trees, about 2 feet high. Apply, stating price, to 
J. MACKINNON, Kylemore, Galway, Ireland. 
W ANTED, a good Plant of ALBA-PLENA 
CAMELLIA. Wellset. Lowest price. 
W. anv J. BROWN, Stamford. 
V ANTED, GARDEN STOCK :—5 dozen 
CONIFERS and EVERGREENS, 6 dozen flowering 
TREES and SHRUBS, 2 dozen hardy FRUIT TREES 
(Standards), 9 dozen FRUIT BUSHES and DWARFS. 
Delivered into Grounds, at Bromley, Kent. Address to 
A. Z., 40, Overton Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


NAPHALIUMS (IMMORTELLES).— A 
large consignment to hand, all colours, from Lovis 
BREMOND, Fils, Ollioules.—Samples and price on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


JR HODODENDRON PONTICUM, very bushy, 
12 to 18 inches, £9 per 1000; 9 to 12inches, £6 per 1000; 
stocks, strong, £3 15s. per 1000. 
GRAY, SONS, Brox Nursery, Chertsey, Surrey. 


Myosotis alpestris Queen Victoria. 


AY THOMPSON, SrExEpsman, Tavern Street, 
e Ipswich, begs to offer nice Plants of the above, pretty 
and distinct new Forget-me-Not, from selected stock, all of 
which has flowered, at 4s. per dozen, or 25s. per 100. 
Should be planted at once. 


josese and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


CS a small and choice Col- 


lection, some rare, of cool and warm-house Orchids, in 
perfect health ; many showing for bloom. Lists returnable. 
Mr. STAMPER, Ulverston, Lancashire. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 


LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Coniferze, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 

The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 

PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 

12 feet; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


ih hee quality, for Tennis Lawns, &o., 
delivered free within 5 miles or on rail 
at 10s. per 100. 
Superior Top-spit TURFS for Potting, Vine Borders, &c., 
10s. per ton. 
J. J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


SULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris).—A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘** Harris's specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


CHOMSONS IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be haa of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cecwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10. Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


Landscape Gardener. 
MUNRO, Northfields, Stamford, 


@J @ Advises, Designs, and Estimates for all kinds of Orna- 
mental Ground Work, Forest and Covert Planting, &c. 
Thirty years’ practice. Many years Nursery Manager at Dick- 
3on’s, Chester; Lawson's, Edinburgh ; and Osborn’s, London. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
BUNHIiL ROW, LONDON, EC. 

Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, O-tober 6, page 377. 
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SALES BY AUCTION, | 


Bulbs from Holland. _ 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

ay R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next, October 25,—(Sale No. 7777.) 
SPECIAL SALE OF DUTCH BULBS. 


MN R.J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, October 25, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, several lots of BULBS just received from 
Holland, in tine condition, including HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUSES, NARCISSUS, SNOWDROPS, ANEMONES, 
RANUNCULI, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7777.) 
5000 grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, just received from 
Japan, in the finest possible condition. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY NEXT, Oct. 25. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Dutch Bulbs, 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Lee, 
Close to Grove Park Station. 

Remarkably well-grown NURSERY STOCK, all fit for imme- 
diate planting, consisting of an assortment of Ornamental 
and other Shrubs, including numerous healthy specimens ; 
Deciduous and Flowering Shrubs, Standard, Ornamental, 
aud Forest Trees, Fruit Trees in variety, Ivies, Ferns, &c., 
and particularly worthy the attention of Gentlemen, 
Builders, and others. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 

Grove Park Nursery, Lee, S.E., on MONDAY, October 22, at 

12 o'Clock precisely, by order of Mr. G, Hind. 

May be viewed three days prior to the Sale. Catalogues 
had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 

side, London, E.C.; and Leytonstone, E. 


Sunningdale. 
Five minutes’ walk from the Sunningdale Railway Station, 
Londons and South-Western Railway. 

Extensive UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown NUR- 
SERY STOCK, a large portion of which is growing on 
Land recently Sold, necessitating an immediate Clearance, 
and affording a rare opportunity to Gentlemen as well as 
the Trade who are engaged in planting. The Sale will 
include a large quantity of Specimen Conifer and 
other Shrubs, symmetrically grown, and adapted for 
immediate effective purposes. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 


instructed by Mr. Charles Noble (who has placed in 
their hands the disposal of his long-established Business and 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 22, and five following days, at half-past 12 o’Clock pre- 
cisely each day, an extensive quantity of remarkably well 
grown NURSERY STOCK, extending over about 50 Acres, 
and embracing a great assortment of Eyergreens and Conifers, 
including 10,000 Thuia americana and Lobbii, some thousands 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana, Laurels of sorts, Green and Varie- 
gated Aucubas, Mahonia aquifolia, Retinosporas, Picea Nord- 
manniana, 2000 Ligustrum ovalifolium, 500 Ilex Shepherdii, 
and other Hollies, Ornamental and Forest Trees in variety, 
Andromedas, Hardy Azaleas, 2000 Berberis of sorts, Hardy 
Climbers, and other Plants. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale. Catalogues may be had on 
the Premises; at the Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale Railway 
Station; and of the Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 67 and 63, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Isleworth. 
(5 minutes’ walk from the Isleworth Railway Station.) 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE of beautifully grown young CONI- 
FERS and GOLDEN EUONYMUS, for immediate potting, 
window-boxes, or for growing on; by order of Messrs. 
Charles Lee & Son. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Wood Lane 
Nursery, Isleworth, on TUESDAY, October 23, at 12 o’Clock 
precisely, 7000 0f the best Silver and Golden EUONYMUS, 
splendidly coloured ; 4000 CUPRESSUS LAWSONII ERECTA 
VIRIDIS, 1 to 3 feet; 1200 AZALEA MOLLIS and A, ALTA- 
CLARENSIS, 9 to 15 inches ; 500 CLEMATIS JACKMANNII 
SUPERBA, in pots; 1200 THUIA LOBBII, 2 to 34 feet; 1000 
RETINOSPORAS, of sorts, 14 to 4 feet; thousands of various 
CONIFERS, for potting ; 500 AUCUBAS, 2 to 2% feet; 500 
Standard APPLES, of the best sorts; 500 Standard VICTORIA 
PLUMS; an assortment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
ERICAS, &c. 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises; at the Royal Vineyard Nursery, 
Hammersmith, W.; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E, 
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“Tuesday Next. 


NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANT SALE, .- 


£ -from Sample. 
_.__ Important to the Trade and Private Buyers: 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
October 23, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, the following :— 
1,600 Rhododendron ponti- , 3,000 Stoye Latanias 
cum, 13 to 4 feet 800 Maréchal Niel Roses, in 
300 Green Euonymus, 3 feet 48-pots, 6 to 12 feet 
Thousands of Conifers, 800 Crotonus 
in various sizes Adiantum cuneatum 
30,000 Quick And large quantities of other 
And choice assortment of Stock 
Plums, Cherries, Damsons, 
and other Fruit Trees 
Samples will be on view the morning of Sale. 
on application, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Catalogues 


Wednesday Next. 

8000 LILIUM, just received from Japan, the bulbs being in 
splendid condition, and 10,000 African TUBEROSES just 
to hand. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

include the above in their SALE at their Central Sale 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, October 24, at half-pust 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next. 

8000 LILIUM AURATUM just received from Japan, 10,000 
African TUBEROSES, Japanese IRIS, a large assortment 
of NARCISSUS, English-grown LILIES and other hardy 
BULBS, Dutch Flower ROOTS, 500 CAMELLIAS and 
AZALEAS of the best sorts from Belgium, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS in yariety, POTTERY, &c. r 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 
dh SELL the aboy by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, October 24, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next, October 26. ; 
IMPORTANT SALE of SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS 
from his well-known Collections of ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS, by order of F. G. Tautz, Esq. 
\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
on FRIDAY, October 26, at half-past 12 o Clock precisely, 
SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS from this well-known col- 
lection, including amongst many others the following :— 


Cypripedium Leeanum super- | Cy; ripedium leucorrhodum 


bum >, Saundersianum 
», Morganice Oncidium macranthum 
» Arthurianpum Odoutoglossum _-vexillarium 
,, Amesianum superbum 
», Wallisii »» », leucoglossum. First- 
», Dayanum superbum, best class Certificate, Royal 
variety Horticultural Society 
», Measuresianum, good », breevifolium 
variety », chiriguensis 


» Wallaertianum 
», Boissierianum 


Phaleenopsis Alaric 

Sobralia zantholeuca 

», Harrisianum vivicans Dendrobium nobile nobilius 

», Marshallianum » Ssplendidissimum 

», Tautzianum Cattleya Trianz Backhousiana 
», tesselatum porphyreum | Leelia anceps Dawsoni 

», Fairreannm Ceelogyne tomentosa 

», Mrs. Charles Canham 


On view morning of Sale. Catalogues forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Friday Next. 

ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM, direct importation of very fine 
specimens collected by Mr. F. Lehmann, for Sale, without 
reserve. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include the above in their SALE on FRIDAY NEXT, 

October 26. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Sunbury, Middlesex. 
Important to Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, 
Fruit Growers, and Others. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
directed by Mr. John Turtle (whois disposing of the 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Osborn Nursery, Sunbury, Middlesex, about 10 minutes’ walk 
from the Sunbury Railway Station, on MONDAY, October 29, 
and following day, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, 
33,7000 FRUIT TREES, including 
5000 Standard Apples, 2 years| 8,800 Maiden Apples 
5U00 Morello Cherries 10,000 Victoria Plums 
500 Pears 20,000 Frnit Stocks. 
20,000 DWARF ROSES, including the choicest named 
varieties. 
8,800 Spruce Firs 
20,000 Quick 
12,000 Chrysanthemums 
1,000 Eucharis 


10,000 Manetti Stocks 

10,000 Evergreen and Coni- 
ferous Shrubs 

2,000 Limes and other Orna- 
mental Trees 2,000 Bouvardias 

10,000 Maidenhair Ferns &e., &ce. 

May be viewed any day priot to the Sale. Catalogues had 
onthe Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The valuable FREEHOLD NURSERY will be offered 
in one lot, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, at 
half-past 11 o’Clock precisely. See separate Advertisement. 


Tuesday, October 30.—Crchids in Flower. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS de- 

sire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE 
of ORCHIDS IN FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible, 


Sunbury, Middlesex, 
_ VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 
Advantageously situate about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Sunbury Railway Station, and only 16 miles from London. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Osborn’s Nursery, Sunbury, Middlesex, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 29, at half-past 11 o’Clock punctually, unless an 
acceptable offer be previously made, the important FREE- 
HOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s Nursery, Sunlury, 
Middlesex, containing an area of about 17 Acres, with the 
Brick-built Eight-roomed Residence, 21 Greenhouses, all of 
modern and superior erection, and heated with upwards of 
22 miles of 4-inch Hot-water Piping; the excellent block of 
brick-built Stables, Packing and Cart Sheds, and other Build- 
ings requisite for carrying on an extensive business. The 
Estate possesses a conmanding frontage of over 1000 feet, 
which could be let off or sold for building purposes, without 
interfering in any way with the carrying on of the present 
business. 

Particulars, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises; of Messrs. RIDLEY anD CHANCELLOR, Solicitors, 
Dartford; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Abbey Wood. 
By order of the Executrix. 

TWO DAYS’ CLEARANCE SALE of unusually well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK. Important to Gentleman, Builders, 
Landscape Gardeners, and Others. 3 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premices, the Abbey Wood 

Nursery, Belvedere, Kent, a short distance from the Abbey 

Wood Railway Station, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 

October 31 and November 1, at 12 o'Clock precisely, a large 

quantity of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, consisting of about 

10,000 Cupressus Lawsonii, 1 to 8 feet; 5200 other Conifers 

from 1 to 3 feet; 6000 Oval-leaved Privet, 3 to 4 feet; 6000 

Green Hollies, 1 to 4 feet ; 2500 Variegated Hollies, 1 to dfeet ; 

1000 English Yews, 2 to 4 feet; 4000 Aucubas, 2500 Common 

Laurels, 3 to 4 feet; 2000 Dwarf Roses, Standard Ornamental 

Trees, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 

be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Leytonstone, E., 
Adjoining the Leytonstone Railway Station. 

TWO DAYS’ SALE of beautifully grown NURSERY STOCK 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, arranged in lots to suit 
large and small buyers. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE axp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the American 

Nurseries, Leytonstone, E., on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 

November 1 and 2, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, an exten- 

sive assortment of 3000 Conifers, Evergreens, and Deciduous 

Shrubs in various sizes, carefully prepared for removal ; 2000 

clean green Limes, Poplars, and other Ornamental Trees ; 

2000 Rhododendrons; 3000 Fruit Trees, embracing all the 

leading varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, 

&c.; 4000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, and a large variety of 

useful Greenhouse Plants adapted for Conservatory and House 

decoration. 
The Stock may be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Cata- 

logues had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Tottenham.—Preliminary Notice. 

ANNUAL SALE of remarkably well-grown NURSERY 
STOCK, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, and BULBS, for the 
growth of which Mr. Ware has gained a great reputation. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that the ANNUAL SALE will take 
place on the Premises, the Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 

on TUESDAY, November 6, 1888. 

Full particulars will appear next week. 


Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells. 

Great UNRESERVED SALE of Valuable NURSERY STOCK; 

all recently transplantea, and now in splendid condition. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

4 will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises Hollamby’s 
Nurseries, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells, close to the 
Groombridge Station, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, a large 
quantity of well-grown NURSERY STOCK. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Finchley Road, N.W.—Preliminary Notice. 
Important to Florists and others engaged in the Nursery and 
Furnishing Trade. The compact and old-established 
NURSERY and FLORIST’S BUSINESS for SALE, by order 
of Mr. W. A. Clingo, who is leaving the neighbourhood. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER NEXT, as a going concern, the com- 
pact Leasehold Propery, known as the WAVERLEY NUR- 
SERY, situated in the Finchley Road, London, N.W.., a few 
minutes’ walk from Marlborough Road Station. 
Further particulars will appear next week. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Extensive Importations of Orchids. 5 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., at an early date, extensive im- 
portations of ORCHIDS, received direct, being the contents of 
about 50 cases; amongst them will be found a large consign- 
ment of Cattleya Percivaliana, also C. lobata superba, C. 
tabi Warnerii, and Oncidium Papilio, received from Mr. F. 
an. 
The plants are in splendid condition. Full particulars will 
appear next week. 


Barnet.—Preliminary. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY and BUILDING LAND. 
MESSES. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, in NOVEMBER 

NEXT, the VALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Cornwall as Nursery Grounds, containing an area 
of about 9 acres. 

Also about 17 acres of NURSERY STOCK, 8 Greenhouses, 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. i 

Fuller particulars will appear in future Advertisements, 
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Royal Nurseries, Eaton, Norwich. 

The ENTIRE STOCK of about 10,000 Forest Trees and Shrubs 
—Ash, Alder, Beech, Chestnut, Lime, Laburnum, Poplar, 
Plane, Spruce, Wellingtonia. 16,000 Evergreens—Cotone- 
aster, Box, Broom, Berberis, Holly, Laurel, Privet, Thuias, 
Yew. 3500 Flowering Shrubs—Almond, Gueldres Rose, 
Honeysuckle, Lilac, Jessamine, Laurustinas, Rhododendron, 
White and Pink Thorn. 6250 Standard and Dwarf Roses— 
Celine Forestier, Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, Homére, Lady 
Sheffield, Louis van Houtte, J. S. Mill, La France, Sir G. 
Wolseley, Sultan of Zanzibar, Blanche Moreau, Empress of 
India, and some hundred other names. 700 Chrysanthe- 
mums, in pots—Christmas Number, Fair Maid of Guern- 
sey, President Garfield, Virgin Queen, Mrs. Dixon, Prin- 
cess Teck. 240 Maidenhair Ferns, in 8, 7, and 5-inch pots. 
45,600 Fruit Trees and Bushes—Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apples, Pears, Quince, Plums, Filbert, Cobs, Goosebcrries, 
Currants, Mulberries, Walnuts. 15,000 Stocks and Layers. 
—Apples, Pears, Quince, Filbert, Manetti, Dela Grifferaie, 
Myrobella Mussel. 60 Vines, strong healthy plants, in 
large pots, in fine condition for pushing along—Black 
Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, Golden Queen, Mill Hill 
Hamburgh. 10,000 Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, and in 
variety, Yucca, Tritonia, Uvarea, Clematis, Spirsea, witha 
choice collection of Double White Primula, Gardenia, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Rosesin pots. Wheelbarrows, 
Tools, Hand-lights, Pots, and other Nurserymen’s Appli- 
ances. The trees and bushes are healthy, and in excellent 
condition to move, recent transplanting having been 
carried on to considerable extent. Purchasers are to be at 
liberty to remove their respective lots as may be convenient 
up to the 22rd day of Deeember next. 

ESSRS. CLOWES anp NASH are favoured 
with directions to SELL the above STOCK by AUCTION 
on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, October 

24, 25, and 26, 1888, in suitable lots for private purchasers, 

with option to the Trade. 

Catalogues may be obtained or will be forwarded on applica- 
tion at the Auctioneers’ Offices, Bank Chambers, Norwich. 


Sa 


South Hill Park Nursery, Bromley, Kent. 
IMPORTANT SALE of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, all 
recently transplarted and in fine condition for removal. 


ESSRS. BAXTER, PAYNE, anp LEPPER 


have received instructions from Messrs. Ponsford & Sons, 
to SELL by AUCTION, upon the Premises, as above, on FRI- 
DAY and SATURDAY, October 26 and 27, at 11 for 12 o’Clock 
precisely each day, the valuable NURSERY STOCK, compris- 
ing 1000 Pines, 1 to 7 feet; 1000 Abies, 2 to 7 feet; 1000 Picea 
Nordmanniana, 1500 Wellingtonia, 1500 Spruce, 150 very fine 
Cedrus Deodara, 1500 Rhododendrons in bud, 1000 Hollies, 1000 
Laurels, 100 choice Rose Trees, 10,000 Specimen Ornamental 
and Forest Trees, 2000 Standard, Pyramid, and Espalier Fruit 
Trees; 10,000 Flowering and Deciduous Shrubs, a large Collec- 
tion of Greenhouse Plants, Chrysanthemums, Marguerites, 
Azaleas, Ferns, Palms, &c. 

May be viewed prior to the Sale, and Catalogues obtained 
of Messrs. PONSFORD anv SONS, Nurserymen, Brixton, S.W., 
and Bromley, Kent; andof BAXTER, PAYNE, anp LEPPER, 
Surveyors and Land Agents, Bromley and Beckenham, Kent, 
and 69, King William Street, E.C. 


Bs bey BE SOLD, as a concern in working order, 
an old-established SEED BUSINESS (Retail and Whole- 
sale), in the best part of the City of London. Capable of much 
extension, 
A. B., W. Gilks, Esq., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Bournemouth. 
OR DISPOSAL, the LEASE and GOOD- 
WILL of a small compact MARKET GARDEN, well 
stocked and in good cultivation. Admirably adapted fur the 
erection of glass. For particulars apply by letter to 
A. C., 187, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 


To Market Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
avel and sand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
wee near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


OR SALE, a small FLORIST’S BUSINESS. 
Price £100. Rent low. Part let off.—Apply, A.C., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41,Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


South of England, : 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year, ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


To Fruit Growers. _ : 

sl lad BE LET, with early possession, in a Town 

about 30 miles from London, on a main line, a SPAN 
ROOF VINERY, 60 feet by 30 feet, well stocked with Vines 
in full bearing; a SPAN-ROOF CUCUMRER and TOMATO 
HOUSE, 60 feet by 12 feet; both heated with Hot-water; 
Potting SHED, Cold PITS, and Walled-in GARDEN, contain- 
ing altogether about 60 poles. A stream forms one boundary 
of the Property. 
Address X., Page’s Advertising Offices, 108, Fleet Street, E.C. 


prOTH EROE anp MORRIS, Hokrricvt- 
TURAL MARKET GARDEN and EsTaTE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application. 


AAONY ARBOREA —P. SINENSIS.— 


The unique and very best selected collection in the 
world—300 varieties of P. arborea; 350 of P. sinensis, including 
new, rare and very rare varieties ; also Japanese and Chinese 
sorts. Special Collections well selected for Amateurs, Ask for 
the Descriptive CATALOGUE of Prices, printed in English, to 

L. PAILLET, Nurseryman, Chatenay (Seine), near Paris, 
France. Established 1827. 

NoTe.—Best season to plant P. sinensis, August, September, 
and October, but Pseonies may be planted also up to April. 


ORCHIDS. |THE GARDENERS’ 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 
Have just received a fine Importation of 
ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM HALLI. 
LALIA XANTHINA. 

» HARPOPHYLLA. 
CATTLEYA WARNERI. 


And many others, 
Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


Orchids. 
Duplicate Plants, well grown and superb varieties, many 
having obtained First-class Certificates, from 


M® BRAY’S COLLECTION, 


Mont S . Amand, Ghent, Belgium. 
Cypripedium Arthurium, Gnanthum superbum, cardinalis, 
Crossianum superbum, Euryandrum, Godseffianum, Kai turum, 
microchilum, Leeanum superbum, Mrs. Canham, marmoro- 
phyllum, Morgane, Meirax, nitens, ) olitum, Sedeni candi- 
dulum, Swanianum, vexillarium. Cattleya Mossie alba, 
Mossive Reineckiana, Morgane, Triane alba, Gaskelliana alba. 
Dendrobium Leechianum, Ainsworthii. 
Address as above. 


FINGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
», Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro.—New PRICE 

e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all applicants, 

from ADOLPH y. ESSEN anpD CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 
Hamburg. 


"TREES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 
Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

eee SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Vorcester. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES. — 

+ Four First-class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and lat st high-quality sorts, and 
the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as they 
make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for Descrip- 
tive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimonials, to 

LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


NTENDING PLANTERS are invited to 
Inspect our Stock of ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, FRUIT 
TREES of all descriptions, ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
SHRUBS, FOREST TREES, &c., extending over 150 acres. 
Descriptive CATALOGUE free on application. 
H. LANE anp SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


PVE Col, x Oh, hen Te 
TO THE TRADE. 

500 LAPAGERIA ALBA, of various sizes. 

ried ASPIDISTRA LURIDA and VARIEGATA, fit to pot 
into 48's. 

2000 ADIANTUM CUNEATUM in 48's and 32's, grown cool, 
and particularly hard. 

HOWARD'S Nursery, Southgate, N. 


—— ed A ee ee a 

N AIDENHAIR FRONDS. — Wanted. to 
supply the above, matured and fresh, carriage free, 

6s. per dozen bunches of 30 fronds each. 

HENRY SNOW, 2, Russell Place, Old Dover Road, Blackheath. 


“pv ENGLEHEAR T’— 
Rooted Layers of the above fine Crismon Bedding 
CLOVE CARNATION are now ready to lift. The variety can 
be confidently recommended as possessing all the good qualities 
of the ** Old Clove,” with much greater vigour of consitution,* 
and a dwarf sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 
Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire 


The New Raspberry, 
fy ORD 


, 
BEACONSFIELD. 
(A Seedling). 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known, First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. perdozen. Trade supplied; Cash with Order. 

A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


URST anp SON have good stocks of the 
following, and will quote at specially Reduced Prices :— 
ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
LILIUM CANDIDUM, 
», HARRISII. 
DAFFODILS, double and single. 
NARCISSUS POETICUS. 
+» 9» double white. 
», OBVALLARIS. 
SNOWDROPS, and other sorts of Bulbs for forcing and planting, 
Please write for special quotations. 
Seed Warehouse: 152, Houndsditch, London, E, 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A, F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


NJ O TIC E—I, the undersigned, LOUISA 
ak MAULE, of the Nurseries, Stoke Gifford, and Stapleton 
Road, Bristol, hereby give notice that the business of Messrs. 
W. Maule & Sons, carried on as above, will be Closed from this 
date. All accounts to be sent in by the 2lst day of Dec., 1888. 

Dated this 11th day of October, 1888. 
(Signed) LOUISA MAULE, 
Southborne Villa, Coburg Road, Bristol. 
Witness, EDWARD F. PARKER, Auctioneer, Bristol. 


(THE PARKS COMMITTEE of the Halifax 
Corporation are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of 100 TREES, 14 feet to 16 feet in height, of 
any of the following species :—Western Plane, Lime, Syca- 
more, Wych Elm—delivered at Savile Park, Halifax, before 
November 30, 1888. Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Trees,” 
must be sent to the undersigned before November 10, 1888. 
By order, KEIGHLEY WALTON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Halifax, September 27, 1888. 


Borough of Penzance. 
TO LANDSCAPE GARDENERS. 
_,, , pxtension of Time. { 
HE PENZANCE TOWN COUNCIL invites 
PLANS for LAYING OUT as PUBLIC WALKS and 
PLEASURE GROUNDS the Morrab House Property. A Report 
explanatory of the details of the plan and estimated cost must 
accompany each design. Premiumsof Twenty and Ten Guineas 
will be given for the best and second best Designs respectively. 
Should the Author of the Premiated Plan be selected to carry 
out the work the Premium will merge in the Commission. 
The Premiated Plans to become the property of the Council. 
The Grounds to be laid out—4 acres in extent, and having 
throughout a southern slope—can be seen on application to the 
Borough Surveyor, from whom a Plan may obtained on 
payment of £1, which will be returned to those forwarding 
designs. 
Plans, &c., with distinguishing motto and name in sealed 
envelope, to be sent to me at my office, Public Buildings, on 
or before OCTOBER 27 next, instead of 20th instant, as 


previously advertised, 
THOS. CORNISH, Town Clerk, 
Penzance, October 9, 1888. 


OW to MAKE the MOST of the LAND iy 

the Profitable Cultivation of Fruit, &e. The HORTI- 
CULTURALand TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Lim., Swanley ,Kent. 
WinterSession commences Oct.17.—Address, Mr. BUCKLAND. 


MALL SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 


Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, l-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000 ; 
American Arbor-vite, 14 foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, 1-yr., 
30s, per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; Lawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do., 1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, l-yr., l-yr. transplanted, 10;. 
per 100; C. Deodara, 1-yr,, 7s. per 100; Escallonia macranthe, 
pots, 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, l-yr. transplanted, 20s. per 1000; Colchic Laurel, 
1-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, 1-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, 1-yr. transplanted, 16s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, l-yr., 3s.6d. per 100; P. excelse, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, l-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, l-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, l-yr., 30s. 
per 1000; Scarlet Oak, l-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to 9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s. per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 
do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s, pr 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. F. Ell- 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, l-yr., l-yr. trans- 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100, Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 

GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


~PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots, 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true to name. Price 

List on application. = 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices, Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 


health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 


HvON YMUS (Green),—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100, 
J. J, CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton, 


80 0QU0 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron; 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent. out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application. RICHARD SMITH AnD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ARGE SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 
Aucuba japonica, 12 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 25 
feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 
Box tree, 12 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 3} feet, 10s. per 100; Deutzia cre- 
nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 
(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 1} to 2 feet, 
3as. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 
4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 13 foot, 6s. per100; 2 feet, 
10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100. Colchic Laurel, 1 to 15 
foot, 12s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 100; 3 to 3} feet, 
bushy, 20s. per 100. Portugal Laurel, 1 to 1} foot, 1ts. per 
100; 14 to 2 feet, 20s. per 100. Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 
14 foot, 22s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 
3os. per 100; 3 feet, 50s. per 100; 4 to 4} feet, bushy, 80s. per 
100. Abies Douglasii, 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 100; 4 to 5 feet, 50s. 
per 100; do., 6 feet, 70s. per 100. Araucaria imbricata, 2 to 22 
feet, 30s. per dozen; 3 to 34 feet, 48s. per dozen; 3 to 4 feet, 
60s per dozen. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 24 feet, 20s. per 100; 
3 to 4 feet, 40s. per 100. C. stricta, 2 to oa feet, 40s. per 100; 
5 to 6 feet, extra fine, 18s. per dozen. C. erecta viridis, 13 to 
2 feet, 25s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 feet, 35s. per 100. Picea 
Nordmanniana, 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 2} feet, 
extra, 40s. per 100. Retinospora plumosa, 18 inches, 25s. per 
100; 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 23 feet, extra, 40s. per 100. 
R. squarrosa, 1} foot, bushy, 30s. per 100; Thuia Lobbii, 15 to 
2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2to3 feet, 24s. per 100; 4 feet, 50s. per 
100; 6 feet, 18s. per dozen. ‘Thuiopsis borealis, 2} to 3 feet, 8s. 
per dozen; T. dolobrata, 1 foot, 30s. per 100; 14 to2 feet, 12s. 
per dozen; 2} to 3 feet (fine), 30s. per dozen. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS, 


—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN anp SON'S CATALOGUE 


for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 

of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS Anp CO., 3, Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 

ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


GORDON, Iweortrr or Onrcutps. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the establ shed plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Wery valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
“O TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
, IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certiticates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries. Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


2) Je ae ee eee 
LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1% to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 2% feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per100; 23 to 3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 
100 O00 fine, healthy and strong Plants 
9 to select from, all my own growing (not 


imported), as far as unsold :— 


’ 


Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000. 
Extra size a» 708. es 600s. ase 5000s. 
Ste cas 60s. ... 500s. 4000s. 
2nd . w. 40s. 350s. 2500s. 


SPIRA2A JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, fine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 

HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anv CO.’S Selection as 
aboye contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
allthrough the year.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nursery- 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Grandest Violet. 
OUBLE VIOLET, “VICTORIA,” 


best for pots, frames, or garden, 3 First-class Certifi- 
cates. Strong clumps, at reduced price, to 10s. per dozen. 
Remittance to accompany all orders. Order now from 
Mr. J, CHAMBERS, the Raiser, Weatlake Nursery, Isleworth, W. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


HIRLEY POPPIES (the genuine strain). 


The most startling novelty of the season. Surprising 
results. Sow now for next season’s display. Sealed packets, 
with description, &c., 1s.. post-free. 

Also ICELAND POPPIES, 7d. and 1s. per packet. 

JOHN R. BOX, East Surrey Seed Warehouse, Croydon. 


ERUUEDAAUUUSULENATQONLOSUCAOUOCUOEUETOCOCECOCEOOAVOOECOOLOCAOSEORECO OVO EOETECOCOEDE SYGE ELEY 


PLANTING SEASON. 


HARDILY-GROWN 


4FOREST, JPRUIT, 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 


Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks mm Hurope 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS & POST FREE. 
ESTIMATES @ ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


(LIMITED), 


Hike Nurseries, 
CHESTER. 


TTTTTETICPTUETTCTTOITUEOPUPOTECUCCEEEEULLE EOC UL DOD 


KA faress or ees ICKSONS) UUESLETs 


MINEO LOPE 


VALLOTA PURPUREA, 
Lily. 
NARCISSUS, Butter and Eggs Daffodil. 
», Double White, sweet-scented. 
IXIA CRATEROIDES, Crimson. 


SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TITLIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


B. S. WILLIAMS 


Improved Mushroom Spawn, 
Per bushel of 14 cakes, 5s. 
Per cake, 6d.; per cake, free by 
Parcel Post, 1s. 

For Outdoor and Indoor Culture. 
Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s, 
None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
)) ages and printed cultural directions 
@ enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 
WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants. Highgate Nurseries. N. 


yy 
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The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 


for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 

Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pzeonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR AND SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 12 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 22 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
eat Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 2% to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
lds. per 100; 24 to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBII, 2% to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS snp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘‘ QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 


Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 
LOGUE, free on application—RICHARD SMITH AnD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 14 to 2 feet, lis. 
per 1000; 2to 24 feet, 18s. per 1000; 23 to 3} feet, 22s. per 
1000. Spanish Chestnut, 13 to 24 feet, 20s. per 1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per1000; 4 tod feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
1} to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 25s. per1000; 4 tod feet, 
28s. per 1000. Scotch Fir, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2to 
22 feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 feet, 20s. per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 
14 feet, 10s. per 1000; 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 2% feet, 
16s. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to 15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 
12 foot, 20s. per 1000. Pinus austriaca, 2-yr., 2-yr. trans- 
planted, 10s. per 1000; 1 to 14 foot, 15s. per 1000; 13 to 2 feet, 
18s. per 1000. Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; 
Sycamore, 1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per 
1000; 6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


“ONLY THE “BES 
CHEAP BULBS FOR FORCING, &c. 


S. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS 208 00 aoe ave « 15 0 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS ... . ae mo 3 WY 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS cri an ao © 
VAN THOL TULIPS... cos one ceo men Coe ee 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 

own selection, assorted colours AnD woe ~ 21 0 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... on = 14 6 

15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Curriage paid. 

NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 
GARAWAY CoO,, 
DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 

TEA ROSES; A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 

Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE Vi q ES Suitable forfruiting in pots, 10s. 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 

7s. 6d. each. 

F E R N S ) A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 

} A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 

Catalogues on application. 
THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Jonn Cowan), LIMITED, 
THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
ff o 
EVERGREENS. 

Stock quite UNEQUALLED for superior QUALITY. 
ImMENSE variety and great extent. 
Inspection earnestly invited. 
DICKSONS Nurseries, Chester. 

(Limited) 
BULBS. 
A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO.:— 

We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 

We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 

The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 

Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 
RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 
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VINES anv FIGS, 


SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION. 


Thoroughly Ripened without Bottom-heat. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


(LIMITED), 
Nurseries, CHESTER. 
Aaa oat | Dicksons, Chester. 
Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 
VUYLSTEKE, Novgserymay, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had, 
free on application to 


Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that without seeing it it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & ©CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


GHEAL* SONS 


Crawley, Sussex. 


For Out & Inpoor CuLTure. 
Large Collections of all the very Hest Varieties of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


K= Only the very best kept in stock. 
K= Prices extremely moderate. 


Ilastrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EVSrcESons 


! (Limited) 
(The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


| Chester. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 


BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30for 25s.; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 6d. per bushel; 14s. }ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb.; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

‘W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


EAT.—The best in England. Firstand Second 
Class. For sale in any quantity. By railway truck load, 
loose, in casks, or sacks. Prices moderate. 
W. SHORT, Horticultural Dep6t, Midhurst, Sussex. 


<=" GARDEN FeN 
REQUISITES. 


& g 

ws Two Prize MEpats. SS 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST | per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d, per bush., 14s, half-ton, 24s. ton, 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ook 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... eee Is. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S “‘ PERFECT” a In Baas. 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ——_—————_~ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7lb. 141b. 28lb. 561b. lewt. 


Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 

Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 

sacks, ls. 3d, each; 10 sacks, l1s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 

30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 

28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 

in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, SAFE & ECONOMICAL, 


IMPROVED & ONLY GENUINE 


Medicated Tobacco Paper 


(READY CUT UP FOR USE), 
Reduced Price 1/6 per Ib.; 
2Sibs. & upwards—Carriage Paid. 


Parcels for trial, sent Free by Parcels Post, viz.: 
2 Ibs. 3/4, 4bs.6/8, 6 Ibs. 9/9, 8lbs.13/-, 10 Ibs. 16/-. 


IMPROVED 
FUMIGATING PAN 
is vastly superior to any other. 


Price 6/6 (in iron with heater) each, 
or in Copper, 21/- 


DICKSON’S Improved 


MUSHROOM SPAWN 


MOST SUPERIOR, 5/- PER BUS. 


& Circulars giving all particulars & copies of testi- 
monials, post free on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Royal Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


CHESTER. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 


4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 

BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, ee naan 

SPHAGNUM S, 8s. 6d, per sack. 3 

MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


Protection of Fruit Trees from the 
Winter Moth. 


Now IS THE TIME TO APPLY 


PROTECTIVE COMPOSITION, 


AS RECOMMENDED sy MISS ORMEROD. 
Particulars on application. 


DICKSONS, The Nurseries, CHESTER. 
(Limited) 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 


COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
Cla weR= 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 1b., lls, 3d. ; 28 1b., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


Geet COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the aka against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


GSHUnSI keeps Boots dry and soft on 


wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


STOCK SIZES 
Inches, Inches, 
14x12 20x15 
16x12 20x16 
18x12 22x16 
Y 20x12 24x16 
16x14 20x18 


18x14 
20x14 


22x18 
24x18 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-02, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 


34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


USSIA MATS —RAFFIA,— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ anv FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK, Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 


freights. 

ho eed hte, © dem Aare cae 
Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 

ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 


for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 
See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ey 
DEANE & CO.’S No. 9 RANGE OF HOUSES. 
Prices given are for ERECTING COMPLETE (with brick- 
work), within 15 miles of London Bridge. 
Proportionate prices in any part of the Country. 


Length. Width. Centre Part. Price. Estimates 
24 ft. 8 ft. 10 ft. £43 10 for Heating 
36 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. £67 10 Apparatus on 
60 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. £100 0 application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HorTICULTURAL BUILD- 
InGs, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 


464, King Witam? LONDON BRIDGE, 
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HELLEBORUS NIGER, 


OR CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


T can offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably the 
finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major variety, 
which is the great favourite among market growers, These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of flower-buds, and 
will be ready to lift in October ; and I would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 

A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are derge and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 
By shading the flowers can be retarded even to December. It 
is the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many 
of the others fail to grow. 


: MAJOR: 

Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; it is the greatest favourite 
among market growers, producing flowers from December to 
January. It isa grand variety for potting, the foliage is so 
close and compact, and the flowers abundant. 


RUBRA. 


—Qne of the most distinct and novel of this group. The flowers 
are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 
colour. It isa robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


RIVERSTONI. 


A fine distinct variety, somewhat in the way of H. maxima, 
but with smaller foliage, yet a strong robust variety. The 
flowers are produced in pairs, pure white, and blooming in the 
open at Christmas, a little earlier than major and later than 
maximus, thus forming a nice succession, and will be found a 
fine addition to our list of these useful winter-blooming plants. 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS §. WARE, 


HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


_ TOTTENHAM. 
JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be sure to write for our Mlustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries, 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS, 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies. 
Of these wehave asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices. 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 


ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


ROSES-—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
-eash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


al! the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 368. per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RIGHARD SMITH & C0, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. 
WORCESTER, 


NOVELTY FOR 1889. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE TRADE. ; 


(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


KALANCHOE CARNEA. 


Awarded a First-class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, January 11, 1887. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS © 


Beg to direct special attention to this Sterling Novelty 
now offered for the first time. 


This strikingly beautiful decorative plant commences to flower at Christmas, and continues in 
bloom throughout January and February, and is a most welcome addition to the winter flora; its 
bright and pleasing colour being very attractive during the dull winter months. 

The plant was recently introduced from South Africa, is of easy culture, very floriferous, and 
succeeds well in a temperature of 50° to 55°; it attains a height of about 18 inches, and is of 
good bushy habit. : 

The flowers, which are borne in large clusters, are of wax-like consistency, last a long time in 
perfection, are of a beautiful delicate pink colour, and, in addition, are deliciously fragrant, which 
greatly enhances the value of this charming plant. , é 


Retail Price, 1s.61. per packet. Trade Price on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIG NURSERY, GHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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WEBBS 


COLLECTIONS 
BULBS 


CONSIST OF THE FINEST 
SELECTED 


HYACINTHS, 

(TULIPS, cROcUS, 
} LILIES, SNOW- 
} DROPS, ETC. 


From Mr. G. H. GREEN, 
Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Stamford, 
Enville Hall: —‘‘I never 
saw any (Hyacinths) do 
better or produce finer 
trusses: they were admired 
by all who saw them.” 


Prices, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s,, 218., 42s., 63s., 
and 105s. each; Carriage Free. 


FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


For full particulars of Contents, see | 


WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 


Beautifully Illustrated ; Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 
FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c , free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & 60, 


WORCESTER. 


PALMS, FERNS. 


kK DROST begs to offer to the Trade a very 
* extensive and unusually well-grown stock of Palms 
for Decorating purposes, for Table Plants (nicely shaped), and 
for growing on, consisting of KENTIAS, COCOS, LATANIAS, 
ARECAS, CORYPHAS, PHC@NIX EUTERPE, &c.; and 
further, a large quantity of extra good PTERIS TREMULA 
and DORYOPTERIS PALMATA in 48-pots, ADIANTUM 
VICTORI4, in 60-pots, and thousands of SMALL FERNS of 
the best Market varieties. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
KEW NURSERY, RICHMOND, S.W. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1300 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 6d. Post-free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


_ Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small Rot, 16s. per i00 ; 
ditto in large , 25s. per 100. Descriptive T iree. 

' RICHA MITH anpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chante, Worcester, 


CARTERS 
CHEAP BULBS. 


Why Send to Holland for Bulbs 
When Better Quality can be obtained in England at 


Less Prices? Note the Contents, and compare 
Carters’ Box with others. 
. 
Carters’ Guinea Box 
Contains 1250 Bulbs, 
And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREE toany station 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal order 
for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 
50 Hyacinths, named, in 9 | 100 Crocus, yellow 
colours 50 Anemones 
100 Daffodils 
50 Ranunculus, Persian 
50 Spanish Iris 
50 Triteleia uniflora 
50 Snowdrops 
100 Winter Aconites 
36 Star of Bethlehem 
14 Muscari botryoides 


50 Tulips, double, early 
50 Tulips, single, early 
100 Narcissus poeticus 
50 Narcissus biflorus 
25 Scilla siberica 
25 Scilla campanulata 
100 Crocus, white 
100 Crocus, purple 
100 Crocus, striped 
Half the Box, lls., Carriage Free; 
Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free. 


For full particulars of other Bores, from 5s. upwards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


EXTRA cuoice BULBS. 


Free to Destination. 


CHEAP PRICES. 


VAN MEERBEEK «CO. 


GROWERS 
OF 

Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilium, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Spirzas, 
Snowdrops, and all 
other Bulbs and Plants, 
recommend their 


SPECIAL COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
AMATEURS, 


put together with the 
greatest care. 


SPRING GARDENING. 
(Own selected, well proportioned.) 
Collection B containing 3496 tinest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns, 
D 2 


Sanical, ,* 


tos 


SiN 
oN 


” ” 2 ” ” ” ” 


” ¥ ” 1398 ,, ” 7 a 
” H ” 1036_—C,, ” » Low 
FOR INDOORS. 
Collection A containing 1276 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 
” Cc ” 883s, ” » 3» 
” E ” 613s, ” » 2a 


” G ” 301 * vs 5s 
We also forward, at 12/-, HALF THE COLLECTIONS 
“G” or H.” NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Payment against delivery of the parcel. Extensive Catalogue 
Sree on application. Write direct to 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO, 


Nurserymen, Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland ; 
or to their London Agent — Mr. EDWIN T. PAYNE, 
28, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


PALMS, clean AND HEALTHY. 


W ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 
~ stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phosnix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48’s for table. Inspection 
‘invited,—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Gardon, W.C. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1888. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


CHISWICK FRUIT EXHIBITION AND 
CONFERENCE. 


f eee following are the papers read at this 

meeting up to Wednesday night. A sum- 
mary of the discussion which ensued is given in 
another column, as also a full report of the 
exhibition. The other papers will be printed in 
our next issue. 


APPLES FOR PROFIT. 
By Mr. GEORGE BUNYARD, Maidstone. 


THE commercial growth of Apples for market 
is frequently entered upon in a wrong man- 
ner, because many start into the enterprise 
without sound information. Beginners fight shy 
of the growers of trees for sale under the unfair 
notion that they would recommend those kinds 
of which they held a stock; they then procure 
the “tip” from the salesmen in the various 
markets, who, as far as they can (and in good 
faith), give them the names of the kinds that 
sell well; fruits, so to speak, which dispose of 
themselves by their names or appearance. Many 
of the choicest Apples produce but a small crop, 
or are so long in coming to a state of profitable 
production that planters get discouraged; others 
are recommended which are very slow growers, 
or rarely make good orchard trees, and thus land 
is not fully utilised. As the markets are sup- 
plied from a large area, the salesmen have but a 
general idea of the suitability of sorts to a dis- 
trict, and hence much valuable time is lost. In 
the short time at my disposal, I propose to give 
a few hints as to the formation of a profitable 
Apple orchard or plantation, where the return 
shall be speedy, and yet in the future, 
for a century, shall promise a good result. 
The first operation is the procuring of suit- 
able land. 

In a district where little fruit is grown, an 
idea can be gained from the growth of the 
few fruit trees in the cottage gardens, and 
perhaps the orchards near gentlemen’s seats. If 
the Apples show a kindly and clean growth, with 
an absence of lichens and canker, and if Elm 
trees flourish, it will so far be favourable. Ex- 
posure to prévailing winds is to be avoided, 
either by shelter-planting, or, better still, by 
taking advantage of existing woods or hedges}; 
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and a slope to the south or west is to be pre- 
ferred, but in order to secure a permanent 
orchard, care must be taken to get deeply culti- 
vated, or rich, deep soil, or a few years of fer- 
tility will only be the precursor of decay and 
disappointment, 

Having settled on suitable land, ihe tenant or 
purchaser next proceeds to put the land in order 
for planting, either by steam cultivation, or by 
thorough digging or trenching —the latter, 
though expensive at the start, is of permanent 
benefit, This operation is best done before the 
frosts set in, that the land may be purified and 
sweetened by exposure. The ground should then 
be set out, and standard trees, on the Urab or 
free stock, of the following sorts, planted 24 feet 
apart, requiring seventy-five to an acre :— 


APPLES FoR STANDARDS ON Warm Loamy Soits. 


1. Desserts to Pick and Sell from the Tree.—August : 
Devon Quarrenden, Sugar-loaf Pippin. September : 
Lady Sudeley, Yellow Ingestrie. 

2. To Store from October to Christmas.—King of 
Pippins, Mabbott’s Pearmain, Cox’s Oranze, Blenheim 
Orange. 

3. Kitchen Apples to Sell from the Tree in August 
and September.—Early Julien, Keswick Codlin, Lord 
Suffield, Duchess of Oldenburg, Councillor, Grena- 
dier (true), Ecklinville. 

4. To Store from October to December.—Warner’s 
King, Schoolmaster, Lord Derby, Golden Noble, 
Tower of Glamis, Waltham Abbey. 

5. To Keep from January to May.—Wellington 
Winter Queening, Norfolk Beaufin, Lady Henniker, 
Bramley’s Seeding, Annie Elizabeth. 


Tf the soil is cold but rich, omit Suffield, and 
add Lord Grosvenor, and omit Cox’s Orange and 
King of Pippins. 

So far for the top crop, the space between 
being utilised by placing three two or three year 
old dwarf trees between each standard, others at 
6 feet apart, which, less 75 for standards, will be 
1186 per acre, until the plantation is filled up. 
These dwarfs will produce the best fruit from 
trees on the Paradise or surface rooting stock, 
and may consist of the following :— 


Appies FoR BusH or Free PyRamipaL SryLEe To 
BE GROWN oN PaRApvisr Stocks. 

6. Dessert kinds to sell from the tree.—(7.) Barly :— 
Gladstone, Red Juneating. September:—Colonel 
Vaughan, Duchess Favourite, Worcester Pearmain, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Yellow Ingestrie. 

(8.) Tostore forsalefrom October to February.—Cox’s 
Orauge, Cox’s Pomona, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Gas- 
coyne’s Scarlet, Beauty of Kent, Baumann’s Reinette. 


_ If the soil is cold, omit Cox’s Orange and Wor- 

cesters, but if very rich and good warm land add 
Adams’ and Hubbard’s Pearmains, Rossa, Non- 
pareil, and Gipsy King, while for very late keep- 
ing Golden Knob, Sturmer, and smaller fruit of 
Mignonne are useful. 


(9.) Kitchen Apples of large size to sell from the tree 
(on dwarfs)—Lord Grosvenor, Ecklinville, Mank’s 
Codlin, Golden Spire, Pott’s Seedling, Stirling 
Castle, The Queen, Small’s Admirable, Grenadier, 
Councillor, Stone’s. 

(10.) Fine kitchen Apples to store (on dwarfs).— 
Lord Derby, Murfitt’s Seedling, Winter Peach, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Dutch Mignonne, Bismarck. 


In six years’ time the trees immediately beneath 
the standards can be transferred to other land, 
and will, if removed with care (in October or early 
in November), suffer little from lifting, and in 
the second year will produce heavy crops. After 
the sixth season the orchard should be left with 
@ permanent crop of dwarf Apples and standards 
at 12 feeb apart. The dwarfs at some future 
time could be cut away, and the standards, which 


would then be established and strong, should be 
laid to grass, and thus fodder for sheep keep and 
a top crop of Apples could be secured annually. 
Until the 6 feet trees cover the land Potatos 
may be grown between the rows, or Lily of the 
Valley, or Daffodils. But if land is cheap the 
space may remain without crop, and the roots 
will benefit greatly from the run of all the land. 
Weeds must be kept down, and if standards only 
are planted, no corn crop must be taken; but in 
this case soft fruit may be placed between them. 
The plantation should be dug in December or 
January each year, and be knocked over with a 
prong hoe in March. 

Oxen and horses should not be allowed in 
young orchards. Shelter can be quickly ob- 
tained by planting Damson or bush Plums (the 
latter a Kent sort) with Crawford or Hessle 
Pears as an inner line at 12 feet apart, and 
this screen would pay its way. If desired, Plums 
could be placed between the Apple standards 
and Gooseberries and Currants, omitting the 
dwarf Apples. If the land is properly prepared 
the Apples should need no manure for some 
years, as the use of stimulants while the trees 
are young is prejudicial by inducing a sappy un- 
ripened growth which lays the tree open to 
damage by frost. When the trees are carrying 
a heavy crop, mulching may be carried out in 
June, or liquid manure can be used with advan- 
tage in the growing time. Such a plantation as 
described would commence to bring a return 
from the dwarfs in two years, and the fruit with 
a little care in thinning would command a 
ready sale, because, when growing in this man- 
ner, it is cleaner in appearance and much larger 
in size. In three or four years the standards 
would commence to fruit, and a much larger re- 
turn would annually be made, and if properly 
managed, at the end of fourteen years, the crop 
would buy the fee-simple of the land outright. 

In order to make the highest price, all fruits 
should be “ graded,” as the Americans say, and 
be of an even sample throughout, be properly 
named, and packed carefully, so that the baskets 
open clean and bright at the market. Inthe case 
of choice dessert kinds it would probably pay to 
pack them in light card boxes, such as those in- 
troduced by Mr. Tallerman for Cherries, &c., and 
manufactured by Messrs. Johnson (figured at 
p. 135, and also p. 292). In fact, we should take a 
leaf out of the French books, and put up our pro- 
duce in an attractive form. ‘The pruning of the 
Apples in February or March is of the simplest, no 
Apples should be pruned the first year of plant- 
ing ; for the first two years commence to form the 
standard trees by taking out all the inner wood to 
attain a bowl shape, and cut back the young 
growth to four or six eyes, to a bud pointing out- 
outward. The fourth or fifth year shorten, the 
wood of the current year to 6 or 12 inches, and 
keep the centres clear, and after that time let 
them grow as they like, merely shortening the 
tips to procure an evenly balanced head, and 
taking out any crossing pieces of growth. The 
dwarf can be cut-in to form pyramids or basins, 
as desired, for two years, and after that be allowed 
to grow freely. Other matters, such as securing 
the limbs in a heavy crop, and staking the stan- 
dards, will have to be attended to, and the stakes 
must be removed from the standards in the winter 
as soon as the trees can do without support, as 
the ties are apt to cut into the bark and produce 
canker. 

For Apple growing land need not be contigu- 
ous to a railway station, as they will travel well 
if carefully packed. Storing enables a grower to 
realise a high price at a time when good Apples 
are scarce ; where proper stores, such as the Hop 


oasts of Kent, do not exist, a frost-proof shed will 
do ; and if care is taken to store all sound fruit, a 
thick covering of straw will effectually exclude 
frost, and keep the fruit plump and heavy. If 
1100 trees bore half a gallon each, at three years 
old the crop would be about 70 bushels per acre, 
which, at 4s. nett (carriage and salesman’s 
charges deducted), would give a return of £14 
per acre; at five years 1 gallon each would 
double the produce; and so on. When the top 
and bottom crop come to pick, an average of 
half a bushel per tree would give a return of about 
£120 per acre. The risk of loss by wind is small 
with dwarf trees, and the cost of picking is less 
than in tall trees, and they can be readily thinned 
and attended to. 

A word as to old existing orchards. My recom- 
mendation is, “ Woodman spare that tree.” If such 
old trees are well manured,in two years they would 
be either producing good fruit, or, if cider Apples, 
they would so benefit from the improved culture 
that they should pay for re-grafting with superior 
kinds. I believe much may be done in this way, 
as the roots soon respond to generous treatment, 
and the foundation of success rests upon them. 
Suitable kinds for grafting on old trees would be:— 
Stone’s, Lane’s Prince Albert, Small’s Admirable, 
the new and splendid Bismarck; or the smaller 
dessert Apples, such as Duchess Favourite and 
Yellow Ingestrie. 

The list of fruits given is more extended than 
is advisable, but it may only be possible to obtain 
a part of the sorts given in the planter’s locality 
the fewer kinds used the better. 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT IN THE 
OPEN AIR IN ENGLAND. 
By WILLIAM PAUL, F.LS. 


I rainx I may safely assume that a much larger 
quantity of English fruit would meet with a ready 
sale if put before the public in a tempting state. I 
think I may also assume that there are thousands of 
acres of landin Great Britain at present bringing little 
or no profit to owners or occupiers, which if planted 
with fruit trees, might be made to return a good 
profit to both. Not that I think large fortunes 
are to be made by the venture, but a fair remunera- 
tion for the outlay of capital, and the application of 
industry and skill. 

To give these opinions a practical application, I 
propose to say a few words on the subject under the 
following heads:—l, Climate; 2, Soils; 8, Hold- 
ings; 4, Sorts. 

3 1. Crimare. 

A mild equable climate free from sudden changes 
of temperature, and storms of wind or rain should 
be taken in preference. I do not believe in planting 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums in the bottom of 
valleys. This is often done on account of the 
quality of the soil. But it is of little benefit to the 
grower to realize a good growth and abundant flower- 
ing if his crop is destroyed in the flowering state by 
the spring frosts. Over the last few years there has 
been a wonderful show of blossom on the fruit trees 
in the valley of the Lea, but little fruit has followed 
owing to the destruction of the embryo by the 
severity of the spring frosts in this low situation. 
This is the one point in climate that would seem to 
render it unsuitable for culture for profit, as it 
can be but partially amended by shelter or any 
other means. 

It seems to me that many important points de- 
sirable to secure success, are well known to those who 
are thoroughly versed in these matters but which 
have not yet taken hold of the general mind, and 
till they do this they cannot be too often repeated. 
Only a few years ago I was surprised to meet with 
an orchard newly planted in the bottom of a moist 
valley, the climate of which in spring was trying in 
the extreme for early budsand blossoms. The sorts, 
too, were indifferently chosen. Nevertheless the 
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planter persevered with their culture, until he found 
that for three or four years in succession he got 
plenty of blossom but little or no fruit. He has 
recently destroyed them and cropped the ground 
with vegetables. But what a waste of time and 
money, and what a source of vexation and dis- 
appointment ! 

I believe in planting on slopes or uplands, where 
the spring frosts are less destructive, with distant 
shelter to be provided, if not already existing. If 
cheap, quick-growing trees are planted for shelter 
within a few yards of the boundaries of the planta- 
tions, at the time young fruit trees are planted, the 
former will afford the necessary shelter by the time 
the fruit trees come into bearing. 

On a farm of 200 acres there may be a difference 
of climate that would render fruit culture profitable 
or unprofitable, according to the position in which 
the trees are planted. In the valley of the Lea I 
find that in some years the crop is mainly or wholly 
on the bottom, and in others on the top of the trees. 
This I attribute to the frost being more severe in 
the one case near the ground, and in the other 
at a greater elevation during the period of flowering. 


2. Sorts. 


A light or medium loam of good depth and well 
drained is generally accepted as the most favourable 
for the production of an abundance of good fruit. 
Tt matters not if it be poor, provided manure can be 
Obtained at an easy distance or atacheaprate. A 
bad soil in a good climate often yields the grower 
more profitable results than a good svil in a bad 
climate. If the ground be wet, thorough and deep 
drainage is an essential condition of land to be 
employed in fruit culture, for it improves the climate 
as well as the soil. Chalk or gravel would seem to 
be a better subsoil than clay, as the latter, especially 
if wet, favours the development of canker. 

As to soils for the different fruits,I would prefer 
for Apples a medium loam; for Plums, Pears, and 
Cherries a light warm loam. For Strawberries a 
light rich loam, cool and moist, with ready access to 
water. For Raspberries a deep, light loam, also cool 
and moist. For Gooseberries and Currants a deep, 
strong loam. But I would not convey the impression 
that these soils are necessary ; in well-drained soils 
cultivation may be safely extended even to strong or 
clayey loams. 

Of course, the working of the soil is, or should be, 
much more costly than in ordinary farm operations, 
and the cultivation of the trees by pruning and 
keeping free from insects is also an item of cost in 
labour which must not be lost sight of. In estimates 
of profits lately put forward it appears to me that 
these facts in connection with the cultivation of 
trees and soil have not been sufficiently allowed for. 


3. Horprscs. 


It is often said one should not plant fruit trees for 
profit except on his own Jand. But this would un- 
necessarily limit the number of growers. <A long 
lease, however, is indispensable. According to cal- 
culations I have made, but with which I need not 
trouble you, thirty years is the shortest lease I 
should advise anyone to plant under. If the lease 
be for a shorter period I think the tenant should 
expect from the landlord either a renewal at the 
same rent as before, or that his trees be taken at a 
valuation. 

It may be thought by some that this is asking too 
much from the owner of the soil, but I do not think 
it is more than it is his interest to concede. By such 
concession he may secure a good tenant and a good 
rent, and there is ample security for his rent in the 
value of the trees on the soil. I will read a brief 
extract from a recent numberof the Sussex Advertiser 
in reference to land tenure in Kent, and without 
offering any opinion on the course taken by the 
tenant, as I know nothing of the case beyond what is 
here stated, I think you will all agree with me that 
such a state of things is to be deplored: — 


“Lanp Tenure 1x Kent.—One of the results of 
the unsatisfactory system of land tenure now prevail- 


ing in this country is to be seen at Knockholt, Kent. 
The lease held by Mr. Edwin Bath, of Curry Farm, 
in that parish, expires at Michaelmas, and he is not 
allowed to renew his tenancy, nor can he recover 
compensation from his landlord for a valuable plan- 
tation of 30 acres of Raspberries on the farm. Con- 
sequently the extraordinary spectacle may now be 
seen of a reaping-machine cutting down and a steam 
plough following it rooting up this plantation, which 
has cost a very large expenditure of time and money 
to produce. When it is considered that the produce 
of the plantation in question realised in the present 
year upwards of £1690, and that the plantation was 
vigorous and in full bearing, some idea may be 
formed of the sacrifice of property involved.” 


Further: It has often struck me that the manner 
in which the charges on land are levied is not equit- 
able, and is calculated to discourage rather than 
encourage the planting of fruit trees for profit. A 
few words will, I think, make this plain. A man 
plants fruit trees, not looking for any quantity of 
fruit for four years, During that period he receives 
nothing, or next to nothing, in the shape of produce, 
although rent charges on land and expenses of cul- 
tivation are going on and have to be met. Then, 
when his crop brings him a larger return than ordi- 
nary farm produce would bring, the charges on the 
land are raised. Now, it would seem only fair if the 
charges on land are calculated according to the 
value of the annual crop, the planter of fruit trees 
should pay nothing the first four years. 


4. Sorts. 


Of large fruits grown for profit Apples would seem 
to stand first, Plums next, then Pears, then Cherries. 
Of small fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
and Gooseberries are the most important; Filberts 
may also be planted to give a profitable crop in odd 
sheltered spots where other fruits would not grow 
well. But these different fruits do not all require 
precisely the same climate and soil. The Apple is 
perhaps the least particular in these respects, some 
varieties of which will thrive and produce large crops 
of good fruit in almost any well drained soil when 
grafted or budded on the Crab or Apple stock—the 
Paradise stock I have found next to useless under 
field culture on the clayey soils of Sussex. There 
are fifteen sorts of Apples which I should plant in 
preference to others in my own county (Hertford- 
shire), having an eye to disposal of the crop, as well 
as to its production. They are :—Blenheim Orange, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Ecklinville, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Irish Peach, Keswick, King of the Pippins, Lord 
Suffield, Small’s Admirable, Stirling Castle, Sturmer 
Pippin, Warner’s King, and Wellington. 

I can speak favourably of the Ecklinville from ex- 
periments made both in Herts and Sussex. I planted 
in Sussex four years ago two hundred Ecklinville 
apples that had been cut back as maidens to 2 feet. 
The soil (a quarter of an acre) was good, and had 
been subsoiled 18 inches deep a few years previously. 
They grew well. The third year they produced five 
bushels, the fourth year seventeen bushels, which 
sold on the ground 5s. per bushel. They were planted 
about 6 feet by 6 feet, but strong growers might be 
planted 9 feet by 9 feet, and small fruits or vegetables 
might be grown between the trees fora fewyears. I 
estimate the expenses of planting and cultivating 
these two hundred Ecklinville Apple trees on a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground in 1884 as follows :— 


Cost of trees, 200 at 50s, a hundrel ie oO 0 
Planting and Digging : 015 0 
Four Years’ Cultivation, at ‘5s. per year 8 0 0 
Rent, Rates, &c, at 103. per year Os 10 


£1015 0 
Returns in 1888 :— 


Twenty-two Bushels of Apples Sold on the 


ground at 5s. per Bushel £5 10 0 


£5 5 0 


Next year I expect to get the outlay back, and 
look to the future for profits. 

In exposed situations pyramid or bush trees are 
preferable to standards, because the fruit is not so 
liable to be blown down, and in large orchards, if 


the trees have stems 2} to 3 feet, sheep could run 
under them to feed, and thus help the returns. 

Plums—The Early Prolific, Early Orleans, The 
Czar, Belgian, and the Victoria are good ones, 
Purple and Pershore Damsons also, of which the 
Farleigh is well to the front, are usually a profitable 
crop. 

Pears want a better climate and a warmer, richer, 
and deeper soil than Apples, and are not usually so 
profitable a crop as Apples. They do well as a rule 
on a subsoil of chalk. Of Pears, Aston Town, Eye- 
wood, Hessle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré de 
Capiaumont, and Beurré d’'Amanlis are the most 
profitable sorts to grow in Hertfordshire; Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, where it will grow, and Marie 
Louise, where it will bear freely, are also good 
varieties. 

Cherries like a lighter and deeper soil than Apples. 
The May Duke, Bigarreau Napoleon, and Kentish 
are good sorts. 

Strawberries—Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, Sir 
J. Paxton, Elton Pine, President, Sir Chas. Napier. 

Raspberries —Carter’s Prolific, Fastolf. 

Currants. — Black Naples, Lee’s Prolific, 
Dutch. 

Gooseberrics. — Whitesmith, Warrington, Crown 
Bob, Lancashire Lad, 

In selecting sorts of fruits it should not be lost 
sight of that some sorts flower later than others, and 
the blossoms of some sorts are more frost-proof than 
others, and thus the crop is often saved by late- 
flowering or frost-resisting blossoms. If I were 
about to plant fruit trees for profit, I should look 
closely to these matters in the selection of sorts. I 
would examine all the fruit trees, and talk to all the 
practical gardeners in the neighbourhood whom I 
could persuade to listen to me to ascertain which 
sorts produced the best and most certain crops in the 
district. 

In conclusion, let me say that the grower’s work is 
only partly done when he gathers his crops. He has 
to sell them. Like other men of business, he must 
be sufficiently intelligent, industrious, and energetic 
to find the best market for them, and to pack them 
properly, if packing is needed, or he misses the 
reward of his skill and labour. 


Red 


DESSERT PEARS. 
Tur Frwest Necessary to Suppry Ripe 
Freir From Avevst to Marcu. 
By W. WILDSMITH, Heckfeld, Hants. 


Tue subject of this paper was suggested to my 
mind by the controversy anent the reduction of the 
varieties of fruits—Pears in particular—that took 
place in one of the horticultural journals a few 
months since. The general tone of that discussion 
went to show that there was a unanimous feeling in 
favour of reducing the number of varieties, but to 
what extent opinions differed greatly, twelve being 
suggested by more than one writer as the maximum 
number of varieties—a proposition that in some 
respects I had a good deal of sympathy with, but the 
number twelve ended, so far as I was concerned, 
simply because I knew from years of experience 
that no twelve kinds that could be named by the 
greatest expert in Pear lore would suflice to give 
an unbroken succession of ripe fruit throughout 
the Pear season—say from the beginning of August 
to the middle of March. That twelve kinds might 
be selected that would extend over the Pear 
season is quite another matter. I have long had 
the honour to serve an employer whose favourite 
fruit is the Pear, and consequently have had to give 
special attention to it, and if one point more than 
another has had to be studied it is that of quality, 
a solitary fluvourless fruit of an otherwise good 
variety has not unseldom been the cause of the 
condemnation of the variety generally. I name 
this to show that my experience has been gained 
at some cost of labour and anxiety, and at 
the risk of being considered egotistical I think this 
entitles me to speak with some degree of confidence 
anent this matter of limitation of sorts, Every 
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fruit grower knows how precarious and how variable 
the Pear is in different soils, aspects, and positions, 
and no twelve kinds, however good they may be in 
one garden or district, will be equally so in another, 
even but a mile or two away, nor even in the same 
garden can they be relied on to be of the same 
excellence any two consecutive years ; and it is this 
precariousness that I think renders it necessary to 
grow a goodly number of varieties. For the purpose 
of this paper I have closely examined the pear notes 
in my diary for several years, in which is noted 
date of gathering, of ripening, and duration, 7., 
time they continued fit for table, and from these 
notes I have complied alist of twelve that, supposing 
I was compelled to grow only that number of kinds, 
would be likely to give me the most regular (not 
constant) succession of fruit. They are placed in 
the order in which they ripened here: Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Fondante dAutomne, Beurré Superfin, 
Marie Louise, Thompson’s, Doyenné du Comice, 
Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, 
Huyshe’s Victoria, Master Beurré, and Bergamotte 
Esperen, 


These twelve kinds constitute the cream of all the 
varieties (nearly one hundred) that are grown here, 
and out of the twelve there are but two that are at 
all liable to prove of doubtful quality, and this from 
a cause over which we have no control, namely, a 
sunless season. The two kinds in question are 
Haster Beurré and Bergamotte Esperen, both of them 
late varieties, and requiring a longer season of sun- 
shine than the others. I may, however, add that I 
have occasionally ina sunless season had recourse 
to means that has tended to make both of the kinds 
palatabl2, namely, by wrapping the fruit separately 
in tissue paper, and placing them in shallow baskets 
in a dry, warm room, for ten days or a fortnight 
before the fruit were required for use. And now with 
respect to the question of the number of varieties 
“necessary to ensure a continuous supply of ripe 
fruit.” I have, after considerable deliberation, 
founded on the practical experience of many years, 
come to the conclusion that it is next to impossible 
to accomplish the feat with a less number than 
twenty-five varieties. To some this number may 
appear excessive, and to such I ought to explain 
that my experience is given from the standpoint of 
a private gentleman’s gardener—say of a large gar- 
den—and from which liberal supplies of Pears are 
demanded the season through, and therefore it is 
necessary to have, as it were, two strings to one bow; 
as, for instance, if Williams’ Bon Chrétien Pear run 
short, I ought to have Beurré de 1’Assomption to 
supply the lack; or if Marie Louise be scarce, I must 
eke out with Beurré Bosc, and so on, to the end of 
the chapter. 


I regret that I have not practically tested with how 
few it is possible to keep up a constant supply, but I 
am sure I should fail if I undertook the task with a 
less number than twenty-five, and the following are 
their names, and placed in order of ripening :—Sou- 
venir du Congrés, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré 
d’Amanlis, Fondante d’Automne, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Madame Treyve, Beurré Hardy, Beurré Super- 
fin, Seckle, Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, 
Thompson’s, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Glou Morceau, 
Winter Nelis, Comte de Lamy, Beurré Bachelier, 
Josephine de Malines, Winter Crassane, Huyshe’s 
Victoria, Olivier de Serres, Easter Beurré, Ne Plus 
Meuris, Knight’s Monarch, and Bergamotte Esperen. 
All these are generally well known varieties in most 
parts of Britain—proof sufficient, I think, of their 
excellence ; and I can vouch for their reliability for 
this district in respect of constant and free bearing, 
and their high quality. 


The least meritorious in the list are:—Madame 
Treyve (quickly over), Duchesse d’Angouléme 
(gritty), Beurré Bachelier (mealy), and Ne Plus 
Meuris (also gritty), yet I know no other four kinds 
that can—all points considered —replace them. 
Lest any one should conclude from what I have said 
as to the number of kinds to ensure a regular suc- 
cession of useful fruit, that is all that is required to 
make certain of the supplies, I will undeceive them 


at once by saying no. There is no fruit that gives 
better returns for labour expended, and none that 
more quickly resents the “let alone” policy that 
one is occasionally compelled to behold. As regards 
the former, nearly all our trees are grafted 
on the Quince, from which stock it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that we get at least double the fruit that 
we do from trees on the Pear stock, and high feeding 
is therefore a matter of necessity ; but the labour of 
applying these manurial mulchings we place as a 
set-off against that of the time expended in root 
pruning, that nearly all trees on the Pear stock require 
about every alternate year, and the fruit is neither 
SO numerous nor so well coloured, and not superior 
in quality. No, if good crops of fruit are expected 
annually, water and mulch, mulch and water, must 
be the order of the day all through the fruit swelling 
season. Those that must by reason of restricted 
space grow only a few varieties, and whose demands 
for fruit are, as a matter of course, proportionately 
restricted, may do something towards lengthening 
out the supply of ripe fruit by gathering the same 
variety of Pear at varying intervals of from a week 
to ten days. The fruit of most varieties—more 
especially the earlier kinds—will then ripen at simi- 
lar intervals, and thus the season of ripe fruit be 
considerably extended. To those that have un- 
limited room, and can therefore grow the required 
number of varieties to ensure supplies, this piece- 
meal gathering is not of so much consequence, 
nevertheless I strongly advise its being done with 
any varieties that ripen rapidly, such as Citron des 
Carmes, Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and 
Fondante d Automne. 


ON PRUNING. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


Ir is commonly asserted in the books, and it forms 
part of the faith of mankind, that pruning tends to 
augment the vigour of trees, and as a consequence 
much of the pruning that is done has in view to 
promote the end predicated for it. There can no 
longer be entertained by observant men a doubt of 
the fact that pruning, so far from augmenting, 
actually diminishes the vigour of the subjects operated 
on, and the one sole reason that the fact is not 
strikingly illustrated in the outdoor world is that 
Nature is generous, and accomplishes much in com- 
pensation for the injuries that are inflicted By the 
pruning-knife. And because Nature is generous and 
compensative, a certain amount of pruning may he 
done without harm, and as regards the objects we 
have in view in pruning fruit trees, with positive 
benefit. But so long as we keep in mind that pruning 
in the abstract is objectionable, we shall be careful 
to prune in a way to ensure a maximum of the 
advantage for ourselves, with a minimum of disad- 
vantage to the trees. 

Keeping this in mind, we at once compare the 
several forms of trees with a view to arrive at con- 
clusions as to their relative values. For the present 
we will compare the standards, the pyramids, and the 
bushes. We must deal with them generally, and 
make broad comparisons, for particular cases would 
require particular consideration that would be scarcely 
possible in connection with this Conference. 

We will begin with standard orchard trees that bear 
abundantly, as many orchard trees do. It will be 
observed that pruning neither augments the vigour 
of these trees nor does it promote their fruitfulness, 
for as, generally speaking, they are not pruned at all, 
they teach a bold lesson of the non-necessity of 
pruning. Now we will turn to the perfect pyramids, 
say of Apples and Pears, formed to an ideal model 
by long years of pruning and pinching. As pyramids 
they are perfect, being of even contour, dense with 
foliage, with scarcely room anywhere to allow one 
to thrust a hand in, and they are healthy and bright 
from the ground line tothe summit. It has to be 
remarked of these compact, leafy trees that they 
produce so little fruit as but rarely to pay a fair 
return for the land they occupy. ‘They do, indeed, 
occasionally present their owner with a crop, and 
often he is satisfied, But if we are to take measures 


for increasing the production of fruit we shall rather 
avoid than accept trees of this form, or if we must 
have them we shall, having fruit in view, rather pro- 
mote an open growth with room to thrust one’s head 
in at many places, this form of tree being favourable 
to fruit production. We have in our collections 
many kinds of Apples and Pears that will not, no 
matter what we do for them, conform to our ideal 
of the perfect pyramid. It is usual, therefore to 
suffer these to grow as open loose bushes, and the 
difference between them and the pinched pyramids 
is seen, not only in the form and furnishing, but in 
their superior fruitfulness. 


Pursuing the comparison, it will be observed that 
pruning tends to promote secondary growth that 
often is immature when the season closes. This 
growth, therefore has been obtained by a false system, 
and its uselessness is a proper commentary on the 
violence done to Nature. The perfect pyramid is for 
ever loaded with immature wood that earns nothing, 
and the density of the foliage so completely excludes 
the light and air from the wood that fruit-spurs are 
few and commonly unproductive. The free bushes 
that are not pruned at all, or but moderately pruned, 
are, as a rule, vastly more fruitful than the pyramids, 
and the free standards are more fruitful than either. 
Thus, as a matter of fact, the order of fruitfulness is 
in an inverse ratio to the order of the pruning ; and 
we may conclude that the pruning-knife is a deadly 
enemy to Apples and Pears. 


The natural growth of a fruit tree is definite and 
orderly, but much of our practice appears to proceed 
on the hypothesis that it is a matter of accident. 
There is sent forth a certain number of long rods. 
If these are cut back secondary rods appear, and by 
stopping these we obtain a lot of soft spray; and so 
on for eyer. But the long rods left to themselves 
throw out afew side branches and form fruit-spurs 
the greater part of their length. In due time the 
fruit appears. Often, where the soil and climate 
favour the business, and the varieties are naturally 
free-bearing, the fruit may be seen to hang like ropes 
of Onions, while at the same time pruned trees of 
the selfsame sorts are thinly dotted with fruit, so 
that we can actua!ly count them, which in the other 
case is impossible. The unpruned standards and 
bushes are free to follow the course of Nature, and 
we see them fruiting abundantly and frequently, 
while the pruned trees fruit scantily and seldom. 
The obvious lesson is that long rods, admitting light 
and air freely, are more serviceable than rods sys- 
tematically cut back, and thereby compelled to 
become densely furnished, forming compact trees 
impervious to light and air, as compared with the 
free trees, that delight to display their fruits in the 
fullest exposure.. The leading shoots, therefore, 
should never be shortened except for some special 
reason. 


In the year 1876 I had the honour of reading 
before the Society of Arts a paper on “ Fallacies in 
Fruié Culture.” One of my objects was to demon- 
strate that systematic pruning and pinching of open 
ground fruit trees deferred and limited the pro- 
duction of fruit, although these operations were in- 
tended to hasten and augment fruit production. 
AndI placed before the meeting for inspection and 
criticism a number of trees that I had in the first 
instance selected for their ugliness, but which, having 
for some years occupied a good soil in a suitable 
situation, had acquired symmetry and proportion and 
fruitfulness without aid from the pruning knife, one 
great point in the business being that every annual 
growth had been allowed to acquire maturity, no 
secondary growth being promoted by summer pinch- 
ing, and no superabundance of furniture resulting 
from winter pruning. Some of you willremember that 
in doing this I exposed myself to what I may now 
recall as a shower of hot shot; but I live still, and 
repeat the story, and if another dose of hot shot is 
ready for me I will not flinch so much as to move 
my eyelids, so sure am I that common sense will at 
last prevail, and that it will be agreed all round that 
Nature has something to do with the production of 
fruit, 


ee 
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I have the consolation, however, of knowing that 
common sense has prevailed. ‘The horticultural 
papers altered their tone on the subject of pruning 
from that date; practical gardeners who lead by 
intelligence and example saw and acknowledged I 
was right, and to their advantage they have used the 
knife less freely than formerly. Moreover, since the 
year 1876 we have had a succession of Apple and 
Pear Conferences, and their collective lesson appears 
to be Magna est veritas et prevalebit, for have we not 
entered on a new career in fruit culture, common 
sense guiding the way, because only where common 


' sense prevails does Nature prove herself in every 


sense the friend of man. While we repudiate reason 
Nature destroys our false work and does not even stop 
there, for she destroys man himself, and history is in 
great part the record of the price that man has paid 
for adherence to unreason, superstition, and folly. 


Amongst the many persons who have carried out 
my proposals, I will name Mr. James Hudson, the 
gardener at Gunnersbury House, who is known to 
you, and whose work is near at hand. He had long 
lamented the unfruitfulness of a collection of 
good varieties of dessert Pears, but he saw no 
way to treat them but to resort to the prac- 
tice of pruning. He saw my sample trees in 
1876, and from, that time he allowed the trees 
to manage their own affairs, since when they 
have been constantly and abundantly fruitful. Mr. 
J. James, then gardener at Redlees, took a similar 
course, and secured equally happy results, In this 
garden of the Royal Horticultural Society you may 
see coliections of pyramid Pears that have been 
systematically summer pruned for any number of 
years, and have borne moderate crops intermittently. 
But you may also see a collection of Apple trees in 
the form of free bushes that have only been lightly 
winter-pruned to keep them somewhat in order, and 
they have been constantly and abundantly fruitful, 
and, in fact, have every year for several years past 
illustrated my idea of fruits displayed like ropes of 
Onions. In the famous garden at Calcot, near 
Reading, where the late Mr. Richard Webb had 
every year finer crops of fruit than probably could be 
found in any garden of similar extent in all the home 
counties, there was absolutely no pruning practised, 
the trees never made more than a moderate growth, 
though in land of great strength, and the fruit was of 
such quality that Mr. Webb took a high place in 
great exhibitions as well as in Covent Garden 
Market. When lately at Heckfield, Mr. Wildsmith 
pointed out some Pear trees under reverse training 
that proved more than ordinarily fruitful. This re- 
verse training does not pay when it is carried out in 
a severe manner by the aid of the knife and a multi- 
plicity of ligatures, for that system is a mere warfare 
against Nature, which can never pay. It is in this 
case practised in a coaxing kind of way; the trees 
know but little of the knife, and the long rods are 
brought down gently, as I suggested years ago in 
what I termed “ pulley pruning.” Many fruitful 
trees acquire a half-weeping habit from the mere 
effect of the weight of the fruit which brings down 
the branches. There is no merit in observing this, 
but there is merit in taking from the fact a lesson 
in cultivation. ‘The reverse position of the branch 
checks growth, exposes the wood and the fruit most 
completely to the sun and the air, and we may say 
the mere fact of fruitfulness is promotive of fruitful- 
ness ; the half-weeping habit that the law of gravi- 
tation enforces on the tree exactly suits its constitu- 
tion as a fruit producer. Very much of the prevail- 
ing practice in pruning promotes rigidity of growth, 
and compels the tree to be a mere leaf-producer. 

Now to conclude. Observation and experience 
have taught me that summer pruning is too pro- 
motive of useless secondary growth to be advanta- 
geous ; and it tends also to keep the roots in action 
until late in the year, when they ought to be at rest. 
The effort of the tree to ripen useless wood is detri- 
mental to its more profitable duties. Prune immedi- 
ately after the fruit is gathered, first cutting out all 
dead wood, then cutting out cross and ill-placed 
shoote that would interfere with the free play of light 
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and air, and then conceal the pruning knife lest any- 
one should venture to cut back the long rods, and so 
renew the old warfare between useless wood and use- 
ful fruit. 

Pyramid trees of many sorts of Pears will acquire 
beauty of contour, and become regularly furnished, 
and will produce abundance of fruit without any 
pruning whatever, as I have shown by my trees that 
for fifteen years continuously were never touched with 
the knife. The lower branches of pyramid trees 
never bear fruit, probably from proximity to the 
ground and its exhalations, as well as from the low 
temperature that often prevails at that level. When 
left to form themselves or aided in quite an infini- 
tesimal degree they remain open to light and air, and 
soon become well clothed with spurs that ripen per- 
fectly and do their duty. The dense, leafy pyramids 
are useless in proportion to their leafiness, and very 
often it may be said that the free bushes and 
standards are useful in proportion to their leanness, 
and it must be owned that many of the lean trees are 
amongst the most profitable. Long rods pay, short 
rods are more plague than profit. 

A most instructive contrast between the useless 
pyramids and the profitable standards has occurred 
in the garden planted many years since by my friend 
Mr. J. B. Saunders, then of The Laurels, Taunton, 
now of Teignmouth, Mr. Saunders was proud of his 
pinched pyramid trees, and managed them with 
orthodox care. They were but moderately fruitful, 
though models of form, and as handsome in leafage 
as Camellias. In the course of time, my friend 
haying left Taunton, a portion of his beautiful garden, 
of which many of the pyramid trees were occupants, 
came into the possession of Mr. Godding, nursery- 
man, of that town. This gentleman soon discovered 
that the pyramids would never pay rent for the land 
they covered, and he determined that they should 
pay liberally, and cover no land at all. He cut them 
back to sheer stems of 7 to 10 feet or so, according 
to their form and stature, and allowed them to form 
free heads over the gravel walks. They have done 
this; he crops the borders under them to their very 
stems, and they arch over the walks, forming rustic 
bowers, and their fruitfulness is such that it is 
necessary to provide artificial support to save them 
from self-destruction. You have never seen pinched 
pyramids in the deplorable condition of needing 
artificial support. 

Of wall and cordon trees I do not propose to say 
anything at this time, except that they must be 
amenable to common sense, and Nature must have 
some freedom even when the trees are so fettered. 
Of one thing I am satisfied, that any system of prun- 
ing that promotes a late summer growth is perni- 
cious, for it is not in this climate that fruit trees can 
make and mature useful wood after the passing of 
Midsummer Day. 


CANKER: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS, Ilford, Essex, 


Tuts troublesome disease in fruit trees has very 
frequently been the subject of discussion in the gar- 
dening periodicals and elsewhere. Nearly every 
gardener has had to deal with it in his experience of 
the details of fruit culture, and as I had considerable 
experience of it some twenty-five years ago, in an 
old Essex garden, I may at least claim to bring it 
forward as a subject for discussion. 

At the outset it may be taken for granted that it 
is absolutely necessary to ascertain the cause of a 
disease before any attempt can be made to find a 
remedy. The late Mr, Robert Thompson, author of 
the Gardener's Assistant, and Superintendent of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick, 
writes on canker with considerable diffidence. In 
the work above cited, p. 381, he says :—‘ The cause 
of canker is imperfectly understood, and so, conse- 
quently, is an effectual remedy.” 

His idea of the causes of canker, as summarised 
in his admirable work, are :— 

1. Sudden checks to the vegetation of the tree, 
especially in spring and the early part of summer, 

2. Derangements of the flow of sap, from vicissi- 
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tudes of heat and cold, as well as of moisture and 
dryness. 

3. Unskilful and severe pruning. 

4. Vitiation of the sap by deleterious substances 
in the soil or subsoil. 

5. Dryness at the root doubtless gives rise to a 
species of canker, which manifests itself on the 
younger branches and on the shoots. 

Referring also to Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture, 
p. 110, it is stated that a Mr. Reid, of Balcarras, had 
shown “that one of the causes of canker and imma- 
ture fruit,even in orchards, is the coldness of the 
soil.” He found that in a cankered orchard the roots 
of the trees had entered the earth to the depth of 
3 feet; and he also ascertained that during the sum- 
mer months the average heat of the soil at 6 inches 
below the surface was 61°; at 9 inches, 57°; at 
18 inches, 50°; and at 3 feet, 44°. He took measures 
to confine the roots to the soil near the surface, and 
the consequence was the disappearance of canker and 
perfect ripening of the fruit. 

Another cause has been suggested, viz., insect 
agency. But this view of the matter will probably 
not be sustained by practical gardeners generally. 
That insects of various kinds, including that trouble- 
some pest, American blight (Aphis lanigera), will 
penetrate into the cankered part for shelter, is likely 
enough. Indeed, I can assert they do; but they are 
not there as the cause of canker, but because the 
cankered part affords a secure resting-place, which 
the smoother, healthier portion of the bark does not. 
Indeed, I can also assert that cankered trees may be 
found in the garden with insects upon the affected 
part, and others near them also cankered with no 
insects upon them. 

My contention is that canker is caused in two ways, 
and affects two different parts of the trees. Perhaps 
the most serious disease is that which affects the 
trunk or larger branches of the trees, This 
I hold is caused by the roots pushing downwards 
into col!, undrained, or unsuitable soil. The 
other aspect of the disease is that which lays 
hold of the twiggy portion of the trees, for even the 
one-year-old shoots do not escape. The immediate 
cause of this is probably owing to the rupture of the 
sap-vessels by frosts, when the sap is in an active 
state. But I have a firm belief that the primary 
cause is also to be found in the condition of the roots, 
which, being in an inactive state owing to unsuitable 
soil, or their penetration to a great depth, prevents 
the perfect ripening of the wood, or maturation of 
the blossom-buds in the autumn, 

I come now to my own experience in our old 
garden twenty-five years ago. There were upwards 
of one hundred trees of various sizes, some only a 
few years old, others a hundred years planted at 
least. Most of them were cankered, and in places 
where the old trees had been removed and young 
ones planted, canker showed itself in a few years. 


The soil was light, over a gravel subsoil, and was 
naturally drained ; the water did not stand on the 
surface for any length of time, even in very wet 
weather. I was confident that want of drainage had 
nothing to do with it, and that the fault was in the 
cultivation. Young trees seldom do any good 
planted amongst old ones, even if the soil has been 
well dug up and enriched with manure where the 
roots are to be placed. They require a wider and 
better field for their ramifications. I found I had to 
make gravel paths as well as fruit borders, and as 
most of the old trees were on the wane, and the 
young ones of but little value owing to their cankered 
state, it was thought best to remove them. But 
they were not all removed at once, as it was neces- 
sary to keep up a supply of fruit for household use, 
A space about 30 feet wide was lined off through the 
whole length of the garden, and was cleared of all 
trees and bushes. In the middle was a space 6 feet 
wide for a gravel path. The borders on each side, 
about 12 feet wide, were trenched, where possible, 2 
feet deep, and we found the gravel cropped up in 
places within a foot of the surface. Where this was 
the case the gravel was taken out and used to make 
the path, the soil from the path being used to fill up 
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the space from whence the gravel was removed. A 
good dressing of decayed farmyard manure was 
worked in with the operation of trenching, and as we 
could obtain good clayey loam, a barrow-load of it 
was spread out over 2 square yards, and 6 inches 
below the surface ; a thin layer of decayed manure 
was placed on the ground beforethe loam. This was 
easily done as the work proceeded; one man could 
wheel in the loam and manure to two at work 
trenching. 

When the work was finished we had a good gravel 
path with Box edging on each side, and the borders, 
through the trenching and manuring, were about 
8 inches higher than the surrounding ground level. 
I had to plant the trees soon after the trenching 
was finished ; they were Apples, Pears, and Plums 
on various stocks, and in considerable variety. We 
planted them but 6 feet apart at first, and when they 
were plantsd a portion of good decayed turfy loam 
was placed round the roots. With this treatment, 
as might be expected, the trees made good clean 
growth even the first year. 

As we mapured rather too heavily by placing in 
two layers of fat stuff, I thought it best to retrench 
the ground the next year, lifting the trees as the 
work proceeded. I found they had made a mass of 
fibrous roots into the loam, and when the trees were 
replanted again quite another barrowload of loam 
was placed round the roots, but no manure this time. 
However, round the roots of each tree some decayed 
frame manure was placed, to keep the frost from 
them. 

The trees made good clean growth again, and 
formed plenty of blossom-buds. But I found 6 feet 
was too close even for Apple trees on the Paradise 
stock, and they had ultimately to be removed from 
9—12 feet apart. In the course of the next ten 
years other borders were made, and in some cases the 
trees which were too close to each other were thinned 
out to furnish them. Many of the old cankered 
trees remained in proximity to the young ones for 
quite ten years, and with some two or three unim- 
portant exceptions none of the young trees cankered. 
This shows, I think, if the disease has been caused 
by insects they might have travelled from the old 
diseased trees to the young ones. It was some seven 
or eight years before any canker appeared, and then 
only on the Dumelow’s Seedling, or Wellington. 
These trees were lifted, the canker cut out, and they 
were replanted again with fresh loam under and over 
the roots. The cut out portions soon healed over, 
and I saw no more of the disease. 


The object I had in view was to encourage the 
roots up to the surface, and to keep and feed them 
there. The entire border quite close to the surface 
was full of roots, because it was not dug over, but 
merely scratched with a fork or hoe; and during 
winter and summer there was a thin layer of manure 
over it. Within the borders were the kitchen garden 
squares. well manured, to be cropped with vegetables, 
and the roots ran into this freely. We were well 
within the London fogs, being less than seven miles 
from the Bank of England. In our new garden, not 
much further out, we had to do the same sort of 
work, but the soil was much better, being medium 
clay of considerable depth, and nothing more was 
necessary than to trench the ground twice over, in 
order to incorporate the top and bottom soil well 
together. We had to drain it, and find a good out- 
fall for the water. In such a case the drains should 
be about 6 yards apart. 


Ihave brought this subject forward as much in 
the interest of amateurs who own small gardens, 
and who do most of the work themselves as a relaxa- 
tion from sedentary occupations, as in that of 
gardeners. It is quite true that some classes of 
soils are more suitable to fruit culture than others, 
but my experience is that some soils are condemned 
when neither the soil nor the climate, but the culture 
alone, is to blame. Only the other day I met a 
person who has several hundreds of fruit trees in his 
garden, most of them young ones, and a considerable 
proportion are showing canker on the larger branches, 
I examined the soil, and found that it had not been 


broken up more than 10 inches deep; and, further, 
all sorts of vegetable crops. were planted close up to 
the trees. This system of culture can satisfy no one, 
and it cannot be profitable. I fancy many good 
gardeners will bear me out when I say that want of 
preparation of the soil and subsequent neglect of the 
special requirement of each class of trees is the sole 
cause of canker. 

Having found a cause, I would suggest the remedy. 

In the first place it may be remarked that heavy 
clay soils nearly always require to be drained, and a 
free outfall provided for the water. Three feet depth 
of drains is sufficient, with a main drain at the 
lowest part of the garden 3 feet 6 inches deep. 

Secondly, trenching, or at least stirring, the soil 
to a depth of about 2 feet is necessary. But I would 
not invariably throw the subsoil up to the surface, 
but would always stir up the bottom to the depth of 
8 or 9 inches with a fork, and if the soil could be 
trenched twelve months before planting all the 
better. 

In the third place good healthy trees should be 
selected ; they ought to be carefully lifted, and planted 
as soon afterwards as possible. Care must be taken 
to keep the roots in a moist state from the time they 
are lifted until they are again in the ground. 
Spread the roots out carefully when planting them, 
and work the soil well in amongst them. Trees on 
the free stocks should be planted the same depth 
as they were before. Those on the Paradise and 
Quince stocks, or, in fact, any dwarfing stocks, should 
be planted to the union of the stock and scion. It 
is also of great advantage to the trees to have a 
mulching of decayed manure around the roots after 
planting, and if they are exposed to high winds they 
ought to have some artificial support until they are 
well established. 

Lastly, as to the pruning and training. I seldom 
do any pruning in winter. It is a more pleasant 
occupation in summer, and is a very simple oper- 
ation, merely consisting in thinning out the young 
wood when it is too much crowded, and pinching off 
the points of any vigorous young growths that are 
likely to run out too far for the others. If they 
grow too much, it is easy to dig round the circum- 
ference of the roots, and to underneath to sever any 
roots that are running directly downwards. This 
will be enough to throw any tree into bearing. To 
allow a fruit tree to form a thicket of wood in the 
summer, and then to cut it all off in the autumn, is 
the right treatment for a pollard Willow, but will 
not do for fruit trees of avy kind. There should be 


more reverence for life in the mind of the pruner 


than for such reckless pruning to be possible. 

It is quite time that a better system of fruit tree 
culture should be adopted in small as well as in large 
gardens. Why should amateurs purchase fruit when 
they can grow it themselves, and have all the plea- 
sure as well as the profits? It is useless to sit down 
and blame the climate, the soil, or anything else, 
when the real cause is a bad selection of varieties, or 
bad cultivation. Let the old worn-out cankered 
trees be rooted ‘out from old gardens, and their places 
filled with approved sorts likely to do well in the 
neighbourhood, for each district has its special 
varieties. 

Preparation of the ground by trenching and 
manuring is necessary, and whether the soil is light 
over gravel or a clay soil over heavy clay, the results 
will be satisfactory, and justify all the expenditure. 


CANKER IN FRUIT TREES. 
By EDMUND TONKS, Esq., B.C.L., Knowle, Warwickshire. 


I wave been requested by Mr. Barron to contribute 
a paper for discussion at this meeting, and as the 
results of some experiments recently made by me 
appear to indicate that there may be a remedy for 
that worst of all diseases affecting fruit trees—canker, 
which is described in the Herefordshire Pomona as 
“the terror of all orchardists and the bane of most 
orchards,” I thought it right to comply with the 
request. As my own experience scarcely extends 
beyond my garden, and numerous duties have pre- 
yented me from devoting even there that close and 
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continued observation which is necessary for the 
proper study of such a subject, I should have hesi- 
tated to intrude my crude notions in antagonism to 
the authorities if their views had been clear and 
definite; but as these are very vague, both as to the 
cause and the cure of the disease, I venture to state 
my own. Thompson, in the Gardener's Assistant, 
says :—“‘ The cause is imperfectly understood, and so, 
consequently, is an effectual cure;’ Mr. Fish, in 
Cassell’s Popular Gardening, says :—“ Tn fact it may 
almost be said to be incurable ;” and the Dictionary 
af Gardening, the most recent publication on the 
subject, says :—‘ Were the causes better known, the 
remedy might generally be much easier found.” Yet 
these, and most of the other writers on the subject, 
according to my ideas, indirectly indicate both the 
cause and the remedy for the disease, the cause being 
mal-nutrition, the consequence of an imperfect pro- 
visiun in the soil of the food required by the plant ; 
the remedy, the supply of the food which is deficient. 
These writers inferentially indicate this remedy: for 
instance, Thompson recommends that ‘the soil be 
ameliorated, by trenching and other means;’ Mr. 
Fish, in Popular Gardening, says:—“ Lift the roots 
into higher places of warmth, and better and more 
immediately available supplies of food;” and the 
Dictionary of Gardening says: — ‘Trees that are 
badly cankered may be improved by lifting and re- 
planting in improved or better drained soil.” 


Perhaps the most convenient method of dealing 
With the subject in detail is to analyse, paragraph 
by paragraph, all that is stated relating to canker by 
some recent and recognised authority ; that splendid 
work, the Herefordshire Pomona, is possibly the best 
for the purpose, as it may be assumed to contain a 
summary of the most recent knowledge of all that 
relates to orchard growth. The first paragraph of 
the passage in that work relating to canker states 
that “it is always due to direct injury.” In a con- 
troversy a clear and definite issue is most satisfactory, 
therefore with all submission I venture to assert that 
it is never due to such cause. That canker may 
appear in parts which have been injured is no proof 
that the injury caused the canker, although the in- 
jury may determine the particular spot where the 
disease makes itself visible. A well nourished and 
consequently healthy tree may be injured to any ex- 
tent without development of canker, while an ill- 
nourished tree, or, to avoid begging the question, a 
tree infected with the disease, will develop in all 
parts the external signs without the slightest injury 
or abrasion of any kind, and very frequently on parts 
where, from their well-protected position, such as the 
angles of the branches with the main stem, it is 
almost impossible that injury could take place. The 
coincidence of canker and an injured part is n0 more 
proof of the former having been caused by the injury 
than that a hole in a building through which the 
flames of a conflagration are first visible is the cause 
of the fire. 


The second paragraph states that ‘“ weakness is 
at the bottom of the canker.” This weakness cannot 
be want of apparent vigour of growth, for I have 
frequently observed trees attacked which for a 
number of years have made the strongest growth, yet 
the disease has appeared before any external signs 
of weakness were visible, the very vigour of the 
growth in some cases appearing to hasten the attack 
in a soil containing too limited a supply of the neces- 
sary food, as that supply is sooner exhausted, and 
the time arrives when the large tree can no longer 
find within reach of its roots sufficient for its main- 
tenance. It may be that only one element of food 
is failing, but every element is indispensable for 
perfect growth of the whole tree, and that failure 
would fully account for arrest of growth in parts, 
weakness and consequent disease. 

The third paragraph is ‘‘the tree is old.” This 
may be expressed in other words—the tree has for a 
long time been growing in the same soil. It is not 
difficult to realise that in the course of many years 
a tree may exhaust the most fertile soil. Many seem 
to overlook the necessity of restoring to the soil 
what is taken away year after year by large crops of 
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fruit. However rich the soil may have been originally 
each crop takes away a definite quantity of the food 
required by the tree, until in time insufficient 
remains; then the tree fails, not through age, but 
through inanition. The same gardeners who leave 
their fruit trees unfed would think it most unreason- 
able toexpect them to grow their crops of vegetables 
without manure. 


The fourth paragraph is, “ or the variety is very 
old or very delicate.” This raises the much-vexed 
question whether a seminal plant has a finite life, 
or one which can be prolonged indefinitely by propa- 
gation, Experience seems to prove that individual 
life has a limit, though there is evidence that many 
seminal plants have a very prolonged existence ; 
however, the limits of this paper do not allow the 
present discussion of the question. It may be suffi- 
cient to say that observation does not lead me to 
believe that the age or delicacy of a variety renders 
it more like to canker when the soil contains what it 
requires, 

The fifth paragraph suggests “that the soil is not 
sufficiently drained.” Canker, according to my ob- 
servation, occurs equally on well-drained as on ill- 
drained soils; it is not a question of condition of 
roots. My own garden formerly contained several 
trees rapidly succumbing to canker, which, when 
grafted with other varieties, at once put on healthy 
growth, made fine heads, and have since for many 
years been perfectly free from the disease. Each 
variety requires its own appropriate food; Straw- 
berries afford a very good illlustration of this. I 
have among my friends the reputation of growing 
this fruit to perfection, yet I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in finding varieties which would do fairly in my 
soil, and after trial of many more than a hundred, 
have so far discovered only about half-a-dozen which 
are moderately successful. British Queen refused to 
fruit; Dr. Hogg bore fairly as an annual, but did 
not survive to the second season—in fact all the 
Queen race and many other kinds only do more or 
less ill. Such being the case, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that some varieties of fruit trees find in 
some soils what they require, while others do not, 
and in consequence become subject to canker. 

The sixth paragraph is, “or it (the soil) may be 
too poor.” I quite agree with this, as I believe a 
deficiency in the soil of the necessary food of the 
tree is the cause of canker. 

Seventhly, “The wood may be weak, and is not 
well ripened, when a sudden frost, especially after 
rain, ruptures the vessels, and this forms the chief 
cause of canker.” Unripe wood, which is, however, 
often the result of imperfect nutrition, is productive 
of much mischief of a temporary nature; but as 
canker attacks well matured wood, I cannot believe 
it to be in any case its cause, although when the 
real cause is at work it may appear on such wood. 

In the eighth paragraph the author repeats him- 
self. “Any direct injury, however, to the bark of a 


‘tree, as from friction of one branch upon another, 


the pressure of a clothes’ line tied from tree to tree, 
or injury from a ladder in fruit gathering, may all 
cause it, even in healthy trees.” This calls for no 
further reply than that given to the first paragraph. 
Finally, the author states that “ Canker commences 
with an enlargement of the vessels of the bark, more 
apparent, by the way, in Apple than in Pear trees, 
and continues to increase until, in the course of a 
year or two, the alburnum dies, the bark cracks, 
rises in large scales, and falls off, leaving the trunk 
dead. and ready to break off with the first wind if not 
before removed. The canker shows itself quickly, 
and if the cause be sought for it will often admit of 
a remedy, The most usually effective is a good 
supply of nourishment to the trees affected, 
together with the removal of the parts injured.” I 
confess that the preliminary symptons described 
as the enlargement of the vessels of the bark have 
escaped my observation; but there appears to be 
some contradiction in the statement, as while the 
first symptons of the disease are described as extend- 
ing over a year or two, further on it is stated that 
canker shows itself quickly, However, although I 


differ so much from the writer of the article in the 
Pojnona as to the causes of canker, we are agreed on 
the remedy, namely, “a good supply of nourishment 
to the trees.” 


In 1886 my attention was specially directed to 
plant food, having been requested to write a paper 
on that subject for the Birmingham Gardeners’ 
Association. In the same year, having noticed that 
a number of Apple trees in my collection had become 
unsightly through canker, I marked about a dozen 
of them for destruction; but while studying the 
subject of plant food, which involved the considera- 
tion of the analysis of various plants, I was very 
much struck with those of the fruit and wood of the 
Apple in Wolff's Aschen Analysen, the great authority 
on plant analysis, I found that the fruit contained 
an exceptionally large proportion of soda and the 
wood of lime. This at once suggested the idea that 
my soil might not contain sufiicient of one or both 
of these elements to supply the wants of the Apple 
tree; therefore I resolved, instead of destroying the 
marked trees, to give them and all my Apple trees a 
good dressing of a complete artificial manure which 
contained full proportions of soda and lime. In the 
following season, 1887, which was exceptionally het 
and dry, either through the drought, the manure, or 
some other cause, not a spot of active canker could 
be found; all the edges of the old wounds on the 
marked and other trees, almost as badly affected 
had put out granulations and healed over, and the 
trees, many of which had previously ceased to extend, 
made healthy and vigorous growth. Last winter the 
trees were again dressed with the same manure ; this 
season they have been exposed to the most unfavour- 
able conditions; the soil to a great depth was almost 
dust dry when they were making their first growth, 
while an army of caterpillars ruined what foliage 
was made. Then followed the most continuous cold 
weather and rain experienced for many years. Not- 
withstanding conditions so conducive to the exten- 
sion of disease, there is at the present time still no 
appearance of active canker. The trees have been 
carefully inspected by some experienced pomologists 
who, doubtless will confirm my statement. Short as 
is the time during which the trees have been sub- 
mitted to the treatment, I can only conclude that 
the arrest of the disease is due to the supply of 
elements of food required by the trees, of which a 
sufficient quantity was not previously contained in 
the soil. 


The food required by a plant is a complicated 
mixture of many elements, all of which are neces- 
sary for its well-being; the complete absence of one 
of them would be fatal; a deficient supply of one 
would arrest its development, and render it subject 
to disease. Nothing is more instructive and con- 
clusive on this point than the copies of photographs 
of plants grown for the purpose of testing the effect 
of manures more or less complete to be found in 
treatises on the subject. That of Ville on Artificial 
Manures, published by Longmans, contains many 
such illustrations, which clearly show that when the 
soil contains every element of fertility but one it 
remains absolutely barren. For instance, in a soil 
without potash, the Vine makes no growth. 

It remains to say that the manures necessary to 
restore a tree to health vary as the soils, although 
the ashes of the wood of the Apple tree contains 
71 percent. of lime—an exceptionally large quantity 
—it would not be necessary to supply this element 
on a lime formation; nor would soda be required in 
a soil near the sea, although on other geological 
formations or situations a deficiency of one or both 
may be the cause of canker. Like conditions apply 
to the other elements. 

Various soils require such manures as will supply 
their various deficiencies; but as it is most difficult 
to ascertain even by analysis what may be the defi- 
ciencies of a soil, the practical way of dealing with 
the subject is to study the analysis of the ashes of 
the plant in question, and to use a manure which is 
composed of these elements; for instance. 

The ashes of the wood of the Apple tree contain: 
—Potash, 12:0; soda, 16; magnesia, 57 ; lime, 71:0; 


iron, 0; phosphorus, 46; sulphur, 29; silica, 1:8; 
chlorine, 0°2. And those of the fruit:—Potash, 
357; soda, 26:1; magnesia, 88; lime, 41; iron, 
140; phosphorus, 136; sulphur, 61; silica, 43; 
chlrone, 0, Ville lays down the rule that soils 
generally contain sufficient of all the mineral ele- 
ments except potash, lime, and phosphorus, and the 
gaseous element nitrogen, and says it is only neces- 
sary to supply to the soil manures which contain 
these four. This may be sufficient for the general 
purposes of cultivation, but more recent experiments 
have conclusively proved that the addition of a small 
quantity of iron largely increases the development of 
foliage, and consequently of the plant. In dealing 
with a mysterious disease such as canker, I should 
not leave out either iron or magnesia, 

The following formula, which may be varied as 
circumstances require, is suitable for the Apple 
tree -—. 

Superphosphate of lime ... 12 parts. 
Nitrate of potash ... aa Si wag LU) sy 
Chloride of soda 
Sulphate of magnesia 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of lime 
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This may be used at the rate of + lb. to the square 
yard over the whole extent of soil within reach of the 
roots. It need not be dug in; one effect of the 
manure may be relied on, if it does not cure canker 
it will, at any rate, most certainly benefit the 
trees. 

I hope you will excuse me for having questioned 
some of the conclusions of great horticultural autho- 
rities, but it seems that some of these conclusions 
have been accepted, without sufficient examination, 
as being time honoured traditions handed down 
through many generations. Gardeners are, in this 
respect, perhaps a little too conservative. 

I think much may be learnt by occasionally 
departing from these traditions and making inde- 
pendent experiments in cultivation ; my own experi- 
ence proves that many such experiments resulted in 
failures, but there is full compensation if only one 
useful discovery be made, or one error exploded. 


RENOVATION OF OLD AND FORMA- 
TION OF NEW ORCHARDS IN THE 
WEST MIDLANDS. 

By W. COLEMAN, Eastnor Castle Gardens. 


Frye years having passed since the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society inaugurated the first comprehensive 
Apple Conference, the present Council has wisely de- 
cided upon testing the result of that important step 
by again calling together those interested in Pomology. 
A small minority at the time thought the exhibition 
of thousands of plates of Apples would not benefit the 
growers, but the consumers also, Since that time 
the growers’ prospects have not improved, owing, 
they say, to the prevalence of low prices brought 
about by gluts and foreign competition. Buyers, on 
the other hand, say the supply is unevenly and 
irregularly distributed, and the price is too high 
when they purchase from the retailer. Growers say 
fruit culture will not pay until the land each man 
holds or occupies is as good as his own, or let to 
him on a very long lease, indeed; but present 
owners of the soil somehow do not seem to see the 
the force of their argument, consequently the most 
important work the present gathering has before 
is is the framing of a scheme of open markets in 
which consumers can buy first hand at fair remu- 
nerative prices. This is all very well, but supposing 
each householder is in a position to buy Apples say, 
from day to day, where are those Apples to come 
from? Why, we must import them, Actually, we 
must trust to the Colonies for the produce of a tree 
which is indigenous to our soil, whilst thousands of 
acres of land capable of producing the finest fruit is 
going out of cultivation. To the Royal Horticultural 
Society should attach the honour of taking the 
initiative in working out this problem, but before the 
body can move we must learn from reliable men the 
progress which hae been made in the great fruit- 
growing districts, Living as I doin the county of 
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Hereford, boasting its 27,000 acres of orcharding, 
where in days gone by thousands of tons of good 
fruit was lost, wasted, or converted into indifferent 
cider, lam able to form a pretty correct opinion of 
our own progress, and although less rapid than I 
could wish, I may say it is fairly satisfactory. Cider 
drinking amongst the working classes since I first 
knew the county has gradually decreased, conse- 
quently small parcels of the rosy Tom Putt and 
other useful Apples, alike good for cooking or vintage, 
are now stored for daily use by all the members of the 
grower’s family. If not wanted, then they are sold 
to dealers, who make a profit, for conveyance to 
retailers, who also make another profit, and that a 
heavy one from their customers. Although a slight 
step forward, this state of the case is not quite satis- 
factory, neither will it be until a powerful fruit- 
growers’ association, which should be the outcome 
of this Conference, has established a network of 
markets in all provincial towns as well as in 
London markets in which producers, as in all 
parts of Paris, can meet face to face with consumers 
without the aid of so many middlemen. In fruit 
growing counties, like Hereford, Worcester, Glouces- 
ter, Kent, Devon, and Somerset, these local markets 
should be well supported, as we gather from statis- 
tics that three-quarters of a million of money is sent 
out of England annually for Apples alone. If land- 
owners, hitherto blind to their own interests, and 
legislators now take up the matter, I see no reason 
why growers should not go forth to the production 
of an article which the public must and will have, 
and so keep the money at home. Our climate is all 
that can be desired for the growth of fresh crisp 
fruit, not quite so highly coloured or so large as 
picked samples from the Colonies, but large enough 
to command top prices when well grown, and packed, 
and properly marketed. There must be no shaking 
from the trees, but the cream of the crop must be 
hand-picked, and honestly packed as firsts and 
seconds. The residue or refuse, which added to the 
best would increase expenses and pull down prices, 
would then remain at home for various purposes. 


Mr. Knight, the great physiologist and hybridist, 
who worked so much in Hereford and Salop, proved 
by analysis that some soils, even in these favoured 
counties, were preferable to others for producing 
Apples of dense gravity, and full of saccharine 
matter. The late Dr. Bull, of whom Hereford should 
be proud, following in his wake, corroborated all that 
Knight had said, proving, I think satisfactorily, what 
past generations of shrewd men had found out for 
themselves, both as regards the quality of the fruit 
and the constituents of the soil which should be 
chosen for Apples, also for Pears. The conclusions 
at which they arrived were these: The light thin 
soils will not grow the best Apples; therefore, those 
who would plant a successful orchard, must choose a 
deep, stiff sandstone loam, if they have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. All the orchard land in this 
county is not alike good ; indeed, some is very bad ; 
but the soil here, as in Devonshire, which produces 
the best fruit, owes its fertility to the plentiful supply 
of lime from the marl or cormstone; to its great 
depth and sustaining nature. Scientists who will, 
may peruse the first part of the Herefordshire Po- 
mona, or they may follow Mr. Rivers through his 
exhaustive address delivered at the Crystal Palace 
(see p. 289), but my remarks, necessarily brief, will 
guide plain practical planters to the best spots for 
new plantations. 


Having been honoured by an invitation to con- 
tribute a short paper upon the Apple, I have deter- 
mined to confine myself to the West Midland 
orehards, in which, I am pleased to repeat, some 
progress has been made since the first Conference 
was held jin 1883. Draining, grubbing, grafting, 
and planting are still going on, but much remains 
to be done before we can invite inspection. Although 
the Apple is a long-lived tree, and perfectly hardy 
in all its parts, save its flowers, the occupants of 
many of our oldest orchards, crippled by age, bad 
usage, and neglect, are past recovery. and should be 
cleared away; but the ground they occupy should 


not be replanted if better or equally good sites can 
be found for new plantations. Other orchards, 
again, containing thoroughly sound young trees, 
although of inferior sorts, after the grubber’s axe 
has passed over the land, may be converted by 
grafting, and resuscitated by draining and top-dress- 
ing. Some of our oldest orchards, which date back 
to the Wars of the Roses, contain a great number of 


wildings, or kernel fruits, of no value to the owners - 


even; whilst younger plantations are crowded with 
healthy, vigorous trees, at one time supposed to be 
Norman, but now proved to be English seedlings, no 
better than the stocks used in large nurseries. Upon 
the first I would not spend money, as they are too 
old for grafting, too old to pay rent, too old for 
anything save loss and disappointment. The second 
I would behead, and regraft with choice varieties 
which have been proved in the locality. Confining 
myself to old orchards now existing or lan- 
guishing in the Western Counties, I may close my 
remarks upon this head by saying, Cut down all 
useless trees, thin out the heads of those worth 
keeping; cleanse the branches and stems from moss 
and insects; regraft sound, healthy trees into good 
market sorts, and see that the drainage is satisfactory. 
I will not presume to inform practical men who may 
deign to read my remarks that sound, deep, naturally 
drained orchards are better than others which require 
artificial treatment, and that a certain quantity of 
moisture in the soil is absolutely necessary, but on 
no account must it be stagnant. All gardeners are 
well acquainted with the fact that soils too dry pro- 
duce fruit that is small and mealy, whilst waterlogged 
soils are several degrees colder than others of similar 
texture that are free from this root-chilling poison. 
They know, moreover, that warm summer rains run 
off the surface, whilst the sun acts very slowly in 
raising the temperature of the wet subsoil in which 
deeply seated roots soon perish, and those nearest 
the surface are little better off, as they do not com- 
mence fresh action much before midsummer. 
Drainage, all good cultivators assert, is the first 
essential in the preparation of new orchards or in the 
renovation of old ones, and why?—well, simply 
because the removal of stagnant, if not putrid, water 
and the introduction of fresh air raises the tempera- 
ture of the soil from 3° to 5°, a condition which not 
infrequently forms the dividing line betwixt success 
and failure. 


So far my remarks have been confined to old 
orchards, planted haphazard upon all sorts and con- 
ditions of badly-prepared land, as well as in un- 
fayourable situations. The best of these may be re- 
tained for a time, upon the principle that half a loaf 
is better than no bread; but the majority of them 
must go, and young ones must spring up before we 
can hope to realize an average £10 an acre, or com- 
pete with the colonists in our own markets. Some 
years, as many present know, have passed since hor- 
ticulturists commenced agitating, but the good seed 
which was intended to put three-quarters of a million 
of money into the British farmers’ pocket for a long 
time fell upon stony ground. Some recently has 
taken root, and far-seeing landowners are now put- 
ting our theory into practice by offering land upon 
conditions that will induce capitalists to invest in 
fruit culture precisely as they do in coal and iron. 
In this and the adjoining counties good landlords are 
raising and distributing to their tenantry Apple and 
Pear trees by thousands. ‘These mostly are standards 
on free stocks, the only class of tree suited to pasture 
and arable land. Nurserymen, again, who have 
brought propagation up toa fine art, are producing 
standards and dwarfs by the million, and these 
surely in a few years should make their mark. Mean- 
time a complete network of markets, I insist, must 
be created throughout the kingdom. 


From the preceding remarks, those who run may 
gather the fact that I do not set much value on the 
thousand of acres of ragged, decrepit, moss and 
lichen laden trees, but until the new plantations come 
into bearing we must make the best of them. Then, 
with Gladstonian vigour, we may hew them down, 
and let the Apple-sick sites go back to Hops, corn, 


and pasture. Upon this principle change of site may 
be worked precisely as gardeners now manage their 
Strawberry plautations, and with similar results. 
I venture to say, one acre of modern orcharding 
will beat ten of the old—at least in the West Mid- 
land counties. 

Already I am afraid my paper is too long, but 
having warmed to my subject, I should like to say a 
few words upon the formation of the modern orchards 
I might divide them into several parts, such as aspect, 
site, soil, preparation, planting, the best style of tree 
manuring, mulching, pruning, and protection, gather- 
ing, storing, packing, and marketing, but my time 
being limited, my words must be brief and general. 

Aspect and site being so closely dovetailed together 
these I will not attempt to separate. All gardeners, 
I believe, are pretty well agreed that a south aspect 
is best, as trees in this position ripen their wood well, 
and produce fruit of the highest colour and quality. 
The Apple, however, being perfectly hardy, the quality 
of the soil must not be lost sight of; neither must 
altitude and shelter from north and east winds be 
repudiated. Under these circumstances, the soil 
being deep sandstone loam resting on marl, and 
naturally drained, I should not object to a point east, 
or any other aspect round with the sun to full west. 
The latter, however, I should prefer, and for these 
reasons: although western gales in this part of the 
country do some damage, it is well known that if 
plants are exposed to the first-rays of the morning 
sun when they are frozen they will suffer, but if they 
are shaded until they are gradually thawed by the 
rising temperature of the air they will stand a few 
degrees with impunity. An orchard open to the 
east or south-east is almost sure to suffer after an 
attack of spring frost when in full flower or 
setting, whereas one with a western aspect, 
which does not receive the sun until the tem- 
perature has risen and dispelled the frost often 
sets and carries full crops to maturity. Hardly a 
year passes in which the gardener does not find early 
crops of all kinds are safer and finer upon west bor- 
ders than upon others; therefore, I think, few will 
deny that his experience is of great value to the 
planter. The site, I may say, should be above the 
line of fog, and it should not be too near or ona 
level with water. If naturally drained much time 
and expense will be sayed, otherwise this operation 
must be well carried out as a preliminary to prepara- 
tion. This may be performed in two ways, viz., by 
trenching two spits deep for pyramids or bushes, or 
by taking out large circular stations on grass or 
arable land, for standards. If trenching is decided 
upon, the bottom spit, if heavy and inferior, should 
not be brought to the surface, but it may be amelio- 
rated by the addition of burnt clay from the drains, 
by road scrapings, or any other fresh friable material 
short of rich animal manure. This, unless the staple 
be very poor, I would keep back fo= use as a mulch 
after the trees are planted. On all ordinary loams 
young trees grow fast enough at first, but the time 
comes when they must be fed, otherwise they cannot 
be expected to yield, year after year, fruit of the 
finest quality. 

In the preparation of stations for standards on 
grass or tillage ground I would throw off the top spit 
9 feet in diameter, break up the bottom, and throw 
out clay or bad material to be carted away or burned. 
If cold or at all unfavourable to root-growth, ex- 
posure of the soil for a few weeks or months would 
greatly improve its quality. Otherwise, after correct- 
ing the bottom spit, that thrown off first, turf 
included, with anything in the way of road-scrapings 
or old lime rubble added, may be chopped in until 
the hole is quite full, or a little above the general 
ground level. A stout stake should then be driven 
down to the solid bottom, as a support for the tree 
when planted. 


Planting may be performed at any time from the 
beginning of October up to the end of April. Autumn, 
however, is best, as the roots at once take to the soil 
and the trees make a fair growth the following 
summer. October and November undoubtedly are 
the best months—that is, provided the land is in 
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perfect condition and the weather favourable ; but so 
important is getting the trees into the ground when 
it is fairly warm and dry, that I would rather defer 
planting until April than risk placing the roots in a 
pasty medium, Trees of home growth, that is, from 
one’s own nursery, which every fruit grower should 
have, may be planted much earlier than others 
brought in direct from a distance. All trees should 
be carefully divested of faulty or injured roots by a 
clean cut with a sharp knife; they should never be 
allowed to become dry, and each root and fibre 
should be spread out in a horizontal position, lightly 
covered, and watered home. 


In the arrangement of trees, the rows, if con- 
venient, should run from north to south, or north- 
east to south-west, as three out of the four sides then 
receive an equal share of sun and light. The old 
fault of planting them too close should be carefully 
guarded against, as good fruit cannot be expected 
when the heads grow into each other and the roots 
areconstantlyshaded. Standards of upright-growing 
varieties may be placed 30 feet apart each way, 
whilst 40 feet will not be found too much for 
spreading trees like Flanders Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange. Trees, again, of one variety, or a similar 
habit of growth, and which ripen their fruit at 
the same time, should be kept together, or .in rows, 
alternating with others of a spreading or upright 
character. By observing this rule at the outset 
the general and orderly appearance of the nursery 
will be greatly improved, and much time and 
labour will be saved when gathering the fruit. The 
same rule applies also to pyramids and bushes 
which, by the way, should have plenty of room for 
extension in every direction, as no extensive planter 
ean afford to prune close home upon villa garden 
principles, especially when the best of the fruit is 
eut away by the process. Thinning the shoots and 
branches annually of course is necessary, but beyond 
this and mainlaining the balance by tipping a gross 
shoot, I should let each tree go. The distance apart 
will depend upon the kind of stock, as trees on the 
French Paradise may be grown for years at distances 
of 4 to G feet apart each way. On the English 
Paradise or Doucin, which I like best, they grow 
stronger; consequently more room is required. 
Twelve feet from row to row, and 6 feet from tree to 
tree, will give them room for a long time, but 
eventually it may be necessary to transplant every 
alternate tree, when those left will stand equidistant, 
yiz., 12 feet from stem to stem. Some I know plant 
much closer, but when it is borne in mind that a 
well-developed head turns off not only more, but 
better fruit than a small one, abundance of room is 
a decided advantage. Moreover, plenty of space 
favours a spreading growth, which keeps the heads 
near the ground, safe from wind and easy of access 
for pruning, manipulating, and gathering. When 
standards are planted they should be well secured to 
the stakes previously driven, but in a way that will 
allow them to settle with the subsiding soil, other- 
wise the roots will drag and strangle. If on pasture 
land, they should be well protected from sheep and 
cattle, and the orchard itself must be fenced and 
wired round to keep out hares and rabbits, 


“arieties—The only point I must now venture to 
touch upon is the selection of varieties for special 
soils, situations and purposes. A few years ago we 
planted very early sorts for coming in before the 
American importations, but this is now over, as the 
quick run, and summers hotter than our own com- 
bined, enable our friends to be abreast of us at the 
beginning, as for a long time they have been at the 
end of the season. Our only way out of this dilemma, 
as I have before observed, is high cultivation. We 
have a climate which ripens fruit crisp, tender, and 
juicy, not quite so highly coloured, perhaps, but in 
my opinion superior to the general run of American. 
We have the soil which, thanks to yearly tenancies, 
nobody cares to till; and we have the ability, All 
we want is quality, then it matters little whether we 
market early or late, always provided we confine 

ourselves to a few of the best sorts which do well in 
the locality. ‘This hackneyed phrase for a long time 


puzzled would-be growers, who said, ‘‘ Where must 
we look for anything better than a Suffield or 
a Blenheim?” Well, I am not sure that any- 
one requires anything better, but if they do, 
they must just look into any of the great well- 
known nurseries about the end of September, and 
there they will find thousands of trees of all the 
leading kinds carrying fruit of the highest quality. 
Some of these on dwarfing stocks—just the thing for 
the garden or home nursery—will be loaded with 
large, bright fruit, of which at the present time we 
ought to have 100,000 tons ready for storing. They 
will find also standards on free stocks specially pre- 
pared for planting on pasture and arable land. From 
these they may select scores or hundreds of trees of 
one sort, and so on of another, but on no account 
must they select one or two trees each of a hundred 
sorts, as this plurality is a great drawback to com- 
mercial culture. Very early sorts generally go direct 
from trees to the market; medium and late sorts 
must be stored in dark, cool fruit-rooms or dry 
cellars, and this accommodation, or the want of it, 
must be the guide in making a selection. 

Gathering, storing, and marketing hitherto in the 
Western Counties has not received proper attention ; 
but a great improvement is now taking place, and 
the day, I hope, is not far distant when ruthless 
shaking the boughs will be looked npon as a bar- 
barous custom of the past. Apples worth growing 
are worth hand-pinking, and when hand-picked they 
are worth sizing—that is, dividing into two classes 
before they are stored or sent to market. ‘The best 
only should be sent away ; seconds may be retained 
for home use, or consumption in the neighbourhood. 
There should be no mixing of sorts, or good and bad 
together, but one uniform quality should prevail. 
Buyers in this part of the country still stick to their 
pots. I do not mean earthenware, but wicker, which 
hold from 5 to 7 pecks each; but invariably they 
sell by weight, and this, I think, is the fairest way, 
as anyone can compute the value of a ton of Apples. 
Before Apples are hand-picked for storing they should 
be ripe, that is to say, the kernels should be brown 
and somewhat loose in their cells. The fruit, more- 
over, should be perfectly dry and free from spot or 
blemish, as one black sheep soon demoralises the 
flock. Once put away the less they are turned or 
handled the better, especially when sweating or 
during frosty weather. 

If the store-room is fitted with lath shelves, the 
choice varieties should be placed one, or at most two 
layers, thick, but late sorts grown in great quantities 
may be laid upon dry floors in greater bulk. They 
may bestored also in dry flour-barrels, which should be 
labelled and put away in a low even temperature for 
the winter. Good aristocratic store-rooms are rather 
expensive; but a cutting driven into a dry bank and 
covered with thatch, with double doors at one end, 
will make a store equal to the best and most elabor- 
ate in the kingdom. Resinous wood should never be 
used in the manufacture of shelves ; neither should 
hay or straw be admitted within the walls; as all these 
materials impart a disagreeable favour. Dry Fern, 
on the other hand, may be used for covering pur- 
poses, but very little of this will suflice where frost, 
and more especially heat-proof, stores are properly 
constructed. 


APPLE AND PEAR GROWING IN 
JERSEY. 
By CHARLES B. SAUNDERS. 


Tue island of Jersey, being so noted for the growth 
and cultivation of fine fruit, especially Apples and 
Pears, I venture to offer a few remarks upon the 
modes of culture and the varieties cultivated, think- 
ing they might be acceptable to the committee, and 
also to the general body of horticulturists interested 
in the production of these health-giving and palate- 
pleasing fruits. 

Jersey being the most southerly of the group of 
islands in the Bay of St. Michael's, and the slope of 
the land being from north to south-west, enjoys a 
very favourable climate; the general moisture, 
owing to its position and the saline air, which almost 


always may be felt blowing over its surface, renders 
it peculiarly adapted to the growth of Pears. The 
soil is a good loam upon a substratum of clay 
retentive of moisture, which suits the Quince stock, 
upon which most of the Pear trees are budded or 
grafted. There are localities along the coast of 
which the soil is much mixed with sand, owing to 
the continuous drift in stormy weather, whilst some 
parts of the western side of the island are so much 
exposed to the Atlantic Ocean as to be entirely 
unfit for fruit culture, and scarcely worth cultivating, 
the cereals and root crops growing upon them being 
very often subject to serious injury from the force 
of the westerly gales. Now it is easy to understand 
why the most protected and best sheltered situations 
are selected for the growth of the finest and best 
kinds of frnit. Apples are grown on the higher and 
drier parts of the island, where the land is stiff 
enough and the drainage good: hence the orchards, 
where the more ordinary kinds are grown for the 
manufacture of cider and general consumption, are 
generally surrounded by hedgerows from 5 to 8 feet 
high, and planted with Elm and other descriptions 
of forest trees. The Apple trees in these orchards 
are generally grafted 6 feet from the ground, and 
have spreading circular heads, which are perfectly 
beautiful when in bloom. Very many of us can 
recollect when the Weigelas of sorts were first intro- 
duced, that their great recommendation was that they 
were as “beautiful as Apple blossoms.” Were not 
Apple blossoms beautiful before then ? 

These orchard trees, which make such a beautiful 
display of flowers and produce in favourable seasons 
such an abundance of fruit, are much neglected, and 
allowed to grow in a confused mass of branches. 
To scientific horticulturists it seems a pity that, 
where Nature does so much, man shuld do so little 
in the way of pruning, so as to give the trees 


amore regular form and better appearance. You 
will, I think, agree with me that judicious 
pruning—i.c,, removing weak and_ superfluous 


branches—would have the good effects cf improved 
appearance, more healthy growth, and finer fruit. 
The general character of the growth is so vigorous 
as to render it unnecessary to prune the extremities 
of the shoots, except for the sake of shaping the 
trees and balancing the heads, but “ thinning out ” is 
the style of pruning requisite. 

The finer descriptions of Apple fruit are grown in 
gardens sometimes against the walls, on espaliers, or 
on the long cordon system. The dwarf cordon is 
not much practised, nor is it desirable, inasmuch 
as the growth, in spite of the Paradise stock upon 
which the trees are usually worked, becomes so 
strong that it requires constant cutting back to 
keep it within the desired limits, and this constant 
repression of growth is not conducive to fructification. 

The finest Ribston Pippin Apples are grown upon 
south walls in sheltered gardens, trained upon the fan 
system—the strong radiating shoots being selected 
to furm the frame of the trees, and the lateral and 
weaker branches being pinched and pruned off, so as 
to get fruit spurs to form, It is an excellent system, 
barring the disadvantage of the early maturity of the 
fruit. Very few other sorts are thought worthy of 
wall culture. The dwarf bush, the open standards, 
the rider or tall standard trees are all acceptable 
forms of garden trees, where the space is sufficient ; 
and such varieties as Early Stibberd, Red Astrachan, 
Lord Suffield, Hawthornden, Red Quarrenden, 
Hooper's Seedling, Downton King, Golden and 
Walton Pippins, Grand Alexander, Cox’s Po- 
mona, and Orange Pippin, ‘Court of Wick 
Pippin, English and Dutch Codlins, &c., are 
grown freely on Paradise as well as other stock, and 
take but little space. It is not unusual to see crops 
of fruit considerably above the weight of the trees 
producing them. Planting Paradise stock Apple 
trees in rows 6 feet apart, and the trees at 3 feet 
apart in the rows, suggests a system of culture which 
might be made remunerative, and were it not for the 
constant changing of tenants from one piece of land to 
another, might be advantageously practised. It is 
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Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


————— 


MEETINGS. 


S 4 sp. 99 § Royal Horticultural Society: Fruit 
PONSA, Oct. 235 and Floral Committees, 
7 7 a § National Chrysanthemum Society ; 
VSLNSIIDEN (Oleh 2h Floral Committee. 


SHOWS. 


2a eae Botanic of Manchester : 


WEDNESDAY, Apples and Pears (four days). 


THURSDAY, 


Oct. 


Oct, 25—Exeter Apples an 1 Pears, 


SALES. 


(Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
| Dutch Bulos, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Nursery Stock, at Mr, C. Noble's, 
Sunningdale, by Protheroe & 
Morris (six days). 

Nursery Stock, at the Grove Park 
Nursery, Lee, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

Dutch Bulbs and Lilium auratum, 
at Smail & Co.’s Rooms. 


( Nursery Stock 
Plants, from 


MONDAY, Ocr. 224 


and Greenhouse 

sample, at Pro- 
Ocr. 93) ,, theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

*““ Golden Euonymus and Young Coni- 

fers, at the Wood Lane Nursery, 

Isleworth, by Protheroe & Morris, 


(Tittus Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


TUESDAY, 


Lilium auratum, African Tuberoses, 
Lilies, and other Plants, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Azaleas, Lilies, and Dutch Bulbs, at 
Smail & Co.’s Rooms. 
jus Bulbs, and Lilium auratum 

25 
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from Japan, at Stevens’ Rooms, 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


THURSDAY, 


tion of EF. G. Tautz, Esq., at 
Messrs. 
] Rooms. 


(Duplicate Plants from the Collec- 
| Protheroe & Morris’ 


FRIDAY, Ocr, 
Azaleas, Dutch Bulbs, and Lilies, at 
\ Smail & Co’s Rooms, 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


SATURDAY, Oct. £7 


In spite of the many and sore 
reverses that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has had to endure, 
there is still an amount of vitality in it which 
if properly directed by those at the head of 
affairs, must lead to ultimate and permanent 
success. The magnificent display of Apples and 
Pears that has this week been made in the 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick, brought together 
without fee or reward, from all parts of 
Britain, must surely have convinced the Council 
that the Society has only to continue in the 
course it now appears to have embarked on— 
namely, that of carryii. g out a strictly horticul- 
tural policy—to receive the unwavering support 
of horticulturists generally. The opening of the 
exhibition on Tuesday was decidedly a red-letter 
day in the annals of the Society, not only by 
reason of the number and quality of the exhibits, 
but also for the fact, that President and 
Council were present in full force; once again, 
after many years of neglect, the head-quarters of 
the Society was really visited by its President 
and Council, all of whom, it is to be hoped were 
so impressed with the enthusiasm that their in- 
vitation to exhibit had aroused amongst fruit 
growers generally, that future laxity of duty,so 
far as regards visits to Chiswick, are at an end, 
With regard to the special aims of both 
exhibits and Conference, namely, the ex- 
tended and improved cultivation of Apples 
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_orchard-house fruit. 


and Pears, as a means of profit and an auxiliary 
to agriculture, horticulturists of all grades are 
in entire sympathy. To avoid disappoint- 
ment and failure it may, however, be necessary 
to warn those not conversant with fruit culture, 
but who, enamoured by the sight of many 
hundreds of dishes of splendidly coloured Apples, 
and but slightly inferior Pears, may be inclined 
to embark in their cultivation, that this show of 
Apples and Pears is something above the average 
standard of excellence that they may them- 
selves annually expect to realise. Dissent from 
this opinion is sure to be rife, in presence of the 
extremely unfavourable season we have passed 
through. It will be argued, “Surely, if in such 
an exceptionally cold and sunless season so high 
a standard has been attained, it is only reason- 
able to expect that at least as high a 
rate of excellence will be possible in the 
average of seasons.” This is a great fallacy; 
first, because every dish shown contains selected 
fruit of the particular variety; and secondly, 
because not a few of the collections have many 
dishes of fruit that have not been grown in the 
open air at all. What renders the exhibits of this 
section the more misleading is, that the exhibitors 
have, in most cases, not taken the trouble to 
state that the examples were the products from 
glass structures. This is a serious error, and 
one that, in all future exhibitions, should be 
voided, by the adding of a class, or classes, for 
There is one other re- 
spect in which it is possible that some 
intending planters may be misled, and that is, 
in respect of the varieties of Apples and Pears 
best adapted for certain districts. or instance, 
the schedule asks for ‘twenty-four varieties of 
Pears best adapted for the exhibitor’s district. 
A. difficult demand in any season for the largest 
grower to comply with, and specially so inthis year 
of scarcity of this fruit in many parts of the 
kingdom ; and to the credit of the exhibitors only 
two or three have attempted the task. At the 
time of writing we have not seen the jurors’ 
awards, or commendations of the most meritorious 
exhibits or varieties; not do we know what 
the readers of the various papers may have to 
say on this head, but we should prefer the 
decision of either body, rather than any 
collection that has been got together under 
such unfavourable weather conditions as have 
prevailed this year. On the other hand, it may, 
with truth, be asserted, that fruits that have 
turned out well in such a season must of neces- 
sity do so in more favourable seasons, and if 
production—2z.e., growth of fine fruit—were the 


jivale, we should not have a word to say against 


this view of the matter. But we require, not 
only well grown and handsome, but long-keeping 
frait, and the keeping powers can only be had 
by plenty of sun-heat, 

Both Exhibition and Conference are un- 
doubtedly calculated to do great good, and it is 
with a view of making this good a permanency 
that we have thought well to allude to one or 
two of what we consider the weak points of this 
matter. 

One result of the Conferences of 1883 and 
1885 is conspicuously apparent at the Conference 
ending to-day, namely, that of the correct 
naming of the fruit, there being very few wrongly 
named exhibits, either amongst Apples or Pears, 
Add to this the fact that fruit cultivation has 
been taken up by, and is largely on the increase 
amongst farmers, as well as professional growers 
for market, and that at least a part of this increased 
activity in fruit cultivation—bad season and not- 
withstandine—may safely be credited to the in- 
fluence of former Conferences, These are results 
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that may well stimulate the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society to continue their present 
line of policy till the numerous special societies 
that have sprang into existence owing to pre- 
vious apathy shall have been merged into an 
indissoluble because a united society. 

This action of the Society is of the more im- 
portance at this juncture, as its operations and 
its decisions will, and deservedly, secure an 
amount of credit with the general public which 
other associations got up merely for private ends, 
however legitimate, can never do. No one 
doubts that the increased cultivation of well 
selected fruit, carefully grown, and judiciously 
marketed—if we may coin the word—will be of 
material benefit to the depressed agriculturist, 
and especially to the small cultivator; but to 
hold out the promise that fruit culture is to be 
an E]-Dorado— the salvation of British agricul- 
ture ”—is to raise hopes that can never be realised 
in this, or, indeed, in any other country. 


DRAGON TREES IN MADEIRA (see Supplementary 
Sheet).—The garden with the Dragon trees shown in 
our illustration is in the environs of Funchal, and is 
known as the Quinta do Til, that is, the country- 
house of the Oreodaphne fcetens, one of the native 
Laurels, the stump of an old tree remaining in the 
ground. The curious but uncouth Dragon tree, a 
near ally of the Lilies, is als» an indigenous plant 
but so few wild specimens are left on the island that 
they may almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Trees are, however, to be seen in several 
gardens, the finest being at The Mount, 1800 feet 
above Funchal, but there is not one tiat approaches 
the age of the venerable tree that grew at Orotava, 
in Teneriffe, and was blown down in a storm in 1868, 
A branch of this celebrated tree is preserved in the 
Museum at Kew, and the tree itself was illustrated at 
p. 713, June 9, 1888. The house in the illustration 
was erected some three generations ago by one of the 
British wine merchants, who planted it ona large 
scale, intending to builda palatial residence. But bad 
times came, and only a part of the design was carried 
into effect. There is a tank in the grounds to which 
a melancholy interest is attached, for in it the 
statesman Cannina’s only son, a captain in the navy, 
was drowned whilst bathing. Our illustration, as 
also the one that preceded it, was taken from a 
photograph obligingly communicated by T. Harcourt 
Powe t, Esq. 


Fruit DryinG INDUSTRY AT PorTiIcI.—We 
have received the following notice for publication 
from the Agricultural Department, Privy Council 
Office, 44, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W., 
dated October 13:— 


“Sir,—I am directed by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Agriculture to inform you that 
an intimation has been received from the Italian 
Government that the Exhibition of Fruit Drying 
Industry, which was to have taken place at Portici 
during the month of September last, has been put off 
until September, 1889.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, C. L. Prt.” 


THE UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. — On the 18th inst. the 
annual dinner of this Society took place in the 
Cannon Street Hotel. There was a large attendance 
of members and visitors, with Dr. Hoae in the chair, 
and H. J. Veircu, Esq,, in the vice-chair. The 
Chairman, in proposing prosperity to the Society, 
pointed out that the Society is not a provident and 
charity Society, but a trust Society, in which the 
surplus funds are divided among the members, and 
invested for them in stocks. The funds of the 
Society consisted of three different accounts, viz., 
the benefit or sick fund, out of which payments were 
made to sick members, who in order to enjoy this 
advantage need not of necessity be totally incapaci- 
tated from work. Then there was the management 
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fund, which is used to meet current and office 
expenses, &c.; and lastly the benevolent fund, out 
of which grants were made in cases of unusually 
heavy doctor’s bills, and such like cases. He urged 
that persons wishing to aid the Society should give 
to the management fund. This was responded to by 
Mr. N. Corr, one of the oldest members of the 
Society. H. J. Vurrcu, Esq., proposed kindred 
societies, saying that the one helped the others all 
round, and did not by any means clash. Messrs. I. 
Cutter and G. Dear replied. Mr. J. Wricut, in 
speaking for the Trustees and officers of the Society, 
said that the weakness of the organisation was in 
the management fund, and that the best way to aid 
the Society was by assisting this fund, which would 
enable the Society to make itself better known than 
it was now. Messrs. WHEELER, Cuarp, and CoLtiys 
replied. It was announced that Dr. Hoce had made 
a donation of £12, and that Mr. SHerwoop had be- 
come alife member. The evening was pleasantly 
passed, and the proceedings were enlivened by ably 
rendered music under the direction of Miss Marts 
Betyat, the ladies of the party being presented with 
handsome bouquets. The tables were tastefully 
decorated by the kindness of Messrs. Laine, Can- 
NLL, Cuarp, and others, 


NATIONAL AURICULA SOciETY: NATIONAL 
CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY—The annual 
genera] meeting of the above Societies will be held 
in the room of the Horticultural Club, Ilotel Windsor, 
Victoria Street, on Tuesday, October 23, 1888, at 
4 p.m. precisely. The business of the meeting will 
be, the election of officers and committee, receiving 
the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports, the election 
of judges for the ensuing year, and any other neces- 
sary business as may pertain to the annual general 
meeting. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY,—In 
order to add to the attractions of what is now the 
great Chrysanthemum show of the year, which is to 
take place at the Royal Aquarium on November 7 
and 8, a large space within the building will be 
devoted to horticultural sundries, including model 
greenhouses, hot-water appliances, manures, &c. 
Applications for space have to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Wittiam Hormes, Frampton Park 
Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


‘THE ORCHIDEENNE."—The first meeting of this 
n2wly-established Society for encouraging the cul- 
ture of Orchids among amateurs, was held on the 
1tth inst. in the exhibition-hall of the “ Horticul- 
ture Internationale,” Brussels. In spite of the 
unfavourable weather, eighty-five species and varie- 
ties were exhibited. The jury consisted of M. pr 
Lanspercuer, Chairman; Secretary, M. Watrarrr; 
and MM. Massance pe Lovvrex, F, Krceran, and 
others. A Diploma of Honour was awarded to 
M. Lixpen for Catasetum Bungerothii, with twenty- 
three flowers on two spikes. First-class Certificates to 
M. Peerers, for Odontoglossum vexillarium super- 
bum ; Chevalier Lurct Mopier1ano, for Cypripedium 
Sanderianum; M. Van Horen, for Masdevallia 
chimera; M, MassanGe pe Lovuvrex, for Cypripe- 
dium vexillarium ; Count Dr Bovsstes, for Vanda 
Sanderiana; M. Massance pe Lovyrex, for Cypri- 
pedium expansum; M. Linpen, for Oncidium cris- 
pum miniatum: J. O’Brisn, for a collection of dried 
flowers of various species of Disa, Satyrium, &c., 
from South Africa; E. Vervarr & Co., for cut 
flowers of Cypripedium Harrisianum superbum; M. 
Mirrav, for cut flowers of Miltonia Moreliana. 
Second-class Certificates were awarded to M. Lix- 
peN, for Oncidium varicosum Rogersii; Prrrerrs, for 
Cypripedium expansum; Moerns, for Lelia Perrini; 
Prerers, for Cypripedium regale; and a Second- 
class Cultural Certificate to M. Mogens, for Oncidium 
phymatocheilum, 


THE FuNncus FoRAYS.—We have received ac- 
counts of the doings at the Woolhope Club meeting 
and in the New Forest. On both occasions the 
weather was all that could be wished, but the supply 
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of fungi in Herefordshire was but scanty. When our 
readers have digested the fruitserved up to them in 
such profusion, there may be a chance of a hearing for 
the fungi. Inany case, we arecompelled to postpone 
the record of the meetings in question. 


ANAGALLIS PHILIPSII, Zor/.—This is, says Mr. 
Lynch, one of the very best of blue-flowered annuals. 
It flowers ali summer and produces a flower in the 
axil of every leaf measuring more than an inch across, 
of cobalt-blue colour, The plant is procumbent in 
habit, with strong ascending branches which are four 
or fiye angled, bearing lanceolate leaves, opposite 
below but in whorls of three or four above. ‘he 
peduncles are longer than the leaves, sepals linear- 
lanceolate, corolla rotate with finely erose margin, fila- 
ments clothed with rosy hairs. The base of the corolla 
is also rosy, but without lessening the intense blue of 
the floral mass. De Canporte says the plant is 
perennial, but in the Cainbridge Botanic Garden it is 
annual. It is referred in the Prodromus to A. collina 
(var. fl. ceeruleis), and it is also the A. Monelli var. 
Willmoreana of Bo’. Mag. t. 3380, which figure 
precisely represents the plant, but without demon- 
strating its ornamental character. 


Fruit CULTURE IN IRELAND.—The following 
letter, addressed to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has been handed to us for publication :— 


“What strikes me most painfully in Ireland— 
except in parts of the semi-Scotch province of Ulster 
—is the remarkable absence of those accessories to 
agriculture, which are indispensable to the success 
of small holdings everywhere. I do not here allude 
to the flax industry, peculiar to north-eastern Ulster, 
but to fruit-farming and market-gardening. Had 
Mr. Grapstone’s famous big Gooseberry growing 
remedy for the depression of British agriculture been 
specially addressed to Ireland, he would undoubtedly 
have been on the right track. 

‘For, in Ireland alone, the economic conditions 
necessary to its success, already prevail, viz., farms so 
subdivided as not toaffordacomfortable maintenance, 
except on the intensive, or market-garden system of 
cultivation, together with the prevalence of abnorm- 
ally large families. In the wives and deft-fingered 
children of the 300,000 impoverished so-called 
farmers, below £10 valuation, you have ready at 
hand, and crying out for employment, an abundant 
supply of the personally-interested and delicate 
labour, required for sowing, thinning, transplanting 
and gathering the finer kinds of vegetables and all 
bush fruit. 

“The mild and moist climate of Ireland, where 
sufficient sun heat cannot be relied cn for ripening 
the larger kinds of stone-fruit, is peculiarly favour- 
able to the free growth of Currants, Cherries, Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries, Filberts, Walnuts, and fairly 
adapted to Strawberry, Apple, Pear and Damson 
culture. 

“Most kinds of vegetables will do well everywhere 
in Ireland, and her warm and moist south coast 
might rival the Channel and Scilly Isles in the pro- 
duction of early Peas, Potatos, Seakale, Broccoli and 
Rhubarb. The finer kinds of vegetables are unac- 
countably scarce at all times in Dublin, where two- 
thirds of the fruit consumed is not grown in 
Ireland. 

“Not only should Ireland grow all the fruit and 
market-garden produce she needs for her own con- 
sumption, but with her early springs and her weather 
open to Christmas, she ought to supply the teeming 
populations of the north of England and Scotland 
with both early and late garden produce. 

“ Dairying mustalways, of course, be a main feature 
of Irish farming; but it, too, in the case of the 
smaller holdings especially, should be combined with 
fruit-growing. | Every farmhouse everywhere, of 
whatever sized holding, should have an orchard 
attached. 

“Now that the Irish farmer has no longer any- 
thing to fear from confiscation of his improvements, 
he thas only himself to blame if he does not turn his 
land to better account. But he still needs two things, 
namely, skill and enterprise—the inestimable inherit- 
ance of the foreign peasant, who beats him in the 
British market. 

“Tf the present generation of Irish farmer is well 
nigh hopeless, much may be done with the next, and 
it seems the most obvious duty of the State to take 
the matter in hand. 
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“Were half an acre, or even a rood, of garden 
ground, for the purpose of the practical application 
of the science taught within, attached to every 
country school in Ireland, and the produce of the 
scholar’s labour allowed, as a perquisite of the schoo! 
teacher, an immense impulse would be given to gar- 
dening in Ireland. WHorticulture, in my opinion, 
rather than agriculture, is practically adapted for 
teaching in connection with the national schools. 
The same teacher, at suitable times and seasons, can 
both theoretically and practically, teach gardening 
both to boysand girls, whereas it seems obvious that 
practical farming instruction can only be imparted 
in connection with a farm—an impossible adjunct to 
all but a few schools, and requiring a special farming 
instructor, 

“To teach farming there should be at least one 
counterpart of Glasnevin in each province, and I 
venture to think that the existing 5 acre farm there, 
which at present really illustrates nothing in par- 
ticular, should be made a model of what a 5 acre 
farm should be for an industrious peasant to get a 
living out of, in illustration of the combined method 
of gardening and farming suggested above. 

“ Although I have here only dwelt upon the most 
obvious and universally possible accessory to farm- 
ing, I fully recognise the necessity for promoting 
every feasible form of home industry in Irish villages, 
such as wood-carving, basket-making, joinery, lace- 
making, embroidery, knitting, straw-plaiting, &c., 
to eke out the family income, and employ idle hands 
during the long winter evenings. W. H. (Bullock) 
Hall, J.P.” 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—-The first dinner and 
coversatione for the session 1888—1889 took place on 
Tuesday last, October 16, at the newrooms ofthe Club 
at the Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
when there was a very large attendance, including Mr. 
John Lee, Chairman; the Rev. W. Wilks; the Rev. F. 
H. Gale; Messrs. H. J. Veitch, J. Veitch, Strange, 
Walker, J. H. Pearson, C. Pearson, A. H. Pearson, 
Bunyard, Rivers, Druery,Girdlestone,Goldring, Morris, 
&c. The subject for discussion was Peaches, and 
was opened by a very interesting paper by Mr. T. 
Francis Rivers. A discussion took place afterwards, 
in which Messrs. Lee, G. Bunyard, H. J. Veitch, 
Pearson, Goldring, and others, took part. A vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Rivers, and the Secretary 
announced that at the meeting in November, Mr, 
George Bunyard would read a paper on November 
and December Pears ; and in December Mr, Charles 
Pearson one on the Chrysanthemum. Unqualified 
approbation was bestowed on the new arrangements 
for the Club, and a very agreeable evening was spent. 


BritisH Fruit GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The executive committee appointed at the first 
Conference, held last month, submitted at the 
meeting at the Crystal Palace on Thursday last a 
draft constitution, which stated that the objects of 
the Association would be to promote the profitable 
culture and the improvement of fruit in the United 
Kingdom and to facilitate the distribution to con- 
sumers. The Chairman (Mr. T. F. Rivers) said the 
inception of this Association was wholly due to 
Messrs. Gorpon and Casrir, who a few months since 
began the organisation ofa society which, he thought, 
had succeeded in drawing the attention of the people 
of England to the important fact that a large and 
lucrative industry was being silently withdrawn from 
our country, to the great advantage of those who 
had skilfully taken advantage of our apathy and 
indifference. The United States, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand were all on the alert to supply our 
markets with a commodity which they were 
supposed to be unable to furnish. Were they 
to sit with folded hands and allow this to 
be done? Were they to complain that their 
inability was owing to landlords, land laws, 
railway rates, or middlemen? In his opinion they 
had nothing to do with it. The profits derived from 
judicious fruit-cultivation were sufficient to coverthe 
moderate and fair rents now asked for land. The 
real and fundamental cause was ignorance, not 
arising from want of intelligence or energy, but from 
the fact that no organised society, school, or college 
had ever undertaken seriously to teach the methods 
by which fruit-cultivation might become successful, 
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The State spent a large sum on botanical gardens 
with the most useful result, but it did not at present 
give any encouragement to an industry which was of 
serious importance to the land. One of the aims of 
their Society would be to draw attention to this 
omission, to rectify their past errors, and to place 
pomology in the rank which it should take as a 
science of high economic value, instead of being re- 
garded as harmless and rathertwaddling. The other 
aims and objects of the Society would be to invite 
discussion, to hear papers, and to organise meetings 
in different parts of the country, in order that a 
special knowledge of pomology might be diffused as 
widely possible and intending planters furnished with 
information which would lead to success instead of 
failure. Mr. J. Wricur read a paper on “ Profitable 
Fruit Varming,” mainly Gooseberries, giving an in- 
teresting account of how they were grown on the 
fens of Lincolnshire on an extensive scale, and with 
great success pecuniarily. Mr. D. Tanterman read a 
paper on “ Practical Fruit Growers’ Associations,” in 
which he pointed out that fruit, was at present very 
little cultivated in any county in England and 
said that in four-fifths of the kingdom, more par- 
ticularly in those districts which were in proximity 
to large industrial centres of, population, so far as 
fruit-production was concerned, the soil was a barren 
waste. Ifthe desire of the founders of the Asso- 
ciation were successfully obtained, it would simply 
revolutionise the existing condition of fruit culti- 
vation and the course of procedure that the fruit 
cultivators of the United Kingdom had hitherto fol- 
lowed. Foremost among the subjects on which 
fruit-growers required information stood the eco- 
nomical production of early and late crops. In no 
way could such large prices he obtained in fruit- 
growing as by early production. Foreign produce 
which reached our shores from the South of France, 
Italy, and the Mediterranean, early in the season, not 
only made long prices, but also took away the edge 
of the taste of the paying public for fruit. With Prac- 
tical Fruit Growers Associations formed and at work 
in all parts of the kingdom this condition of things 
would not last, and sooner or later our fruit-growers 
would produce early fruit that would successfully 
and profitably compete with anything that could be 
imported from abroad. The question of scientific 
irrigation would also repay the Society for any 
attention which might be bestowed upon it. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


RODRIGUEZIA (BURLINGTONIA) 
FRAGRANS. 


Tus charming Orchid, a native of Brazil, appears 
to be better known on the Continent than in this 
country, where it is not often seen. The name is 
included in the catalogue of some continental nur- 
serymen, and a figure appeared in the Orchidophile 
in 1884. It is flowering now at Kew, and is con- 
spicuous by the beauty and Hawthorn-like fragrance 
of its flowers. The pendent spikes carry about ten 
flowers, each flowers being 1} inch in length. The 
sepals and petals are of a glistening white, slightly 
tinged with purple on the outer side; the lip is 
decply bilobed, and fringed at the margin ; it is also 
white, with the exception of a few lines of yellow on 
the centre. The habit of the species is that of a 
large R, secunda. 

When growing, this Orchid like a warm, atmo- 
sphere, and a free supply of water at the root. IWven 
in winter water should only be withheld in accord- 
ance with the lessened amount of light and heat, as 
it requires but little rest. “The plant under notice is 
growing in a basket of sphagnum, and carries four 
spikes, IV, Bean. 


Lacia Prerrint ALBA. 


A large specimen of this chaste autumn and 
winter flowering Orchid, in whose large pure white 
flowers no trace of colour exists saving a faint sul- 
phur-yellow tinge in the middle of the labellum, is 
now in flower in the collection of R, H, Measures, 


Esq., at The Woodlands, Streatham. The plant in 
question has fourteen flowers, and was obtained from 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, with a war- 
rant that it has quite borne out. White Perriniis 
are often heard of, but on examination the white has 
more or less of pink in it; however, in this case 
there is nof the slightest suspicion of colour, and in 
size the flowers are equal to the best type. J. O'B. 


CarrieyaA HarpyANa. 


A specimen of this rare natural hybrid between 
C. aurea and C. gigas, with over one hundred bulbs 
and ten leads, now bears several spikes of gorgeous 
fragrant flowers, apparently exactly the same as the 
original plant, is in bloom with R. H. Measures, 
Esq., at Streatham. The plant was a lucky specula- 
tion, it being bought unflowered as C. gigas variety 
out of an importation of Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 
In the Woodlands collection, also, a specimen of the 
beautiful Oncidium undulatum bears sixty-eight 
expanded flowers; Cymbidium elegans has eight 
spikes carrying over three hundred blooms; and a 
large number of rare Cypripediums are in flower and 
bud. J. OL. 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON HARDY 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Tur Avricuta.—At p. 67 I wrote of gathering 
seeds, sowing them, and finishing off the repotting 
of the plants. We did not finish off the work of 
potting until the end of August, and now the plants 
are all much alike, whether they were repotted by 
the end of May or the end of August. The plants 
are all in cold frames at present, and it would be 
desirable to have cold weather, with frost at night, 
as it prevents flowering, In the warmer South the 
Auricula has a greater tendency to bloom unseason- 
ably than in the North; but much can be done to 
check this by careful attention to watering the 
plants. In a general way the plants get too much 
water in the late summer months, when they ought 
to be allowed to become dry at the roots before being 
watered, and certain varieties—even in summer— 
may not require water more than once in a week. I 
saw the admirable collection of the Rev. F. D. 
Horner’s choice show Auriculas at Lowfields, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, in the last days of August, and there was 
no signs of any autumn bloom; he does not have 
5 per cent. of it. From there I went on to Sheffield, 
and saw Mr. Simonite’s collection at Rough Bank, 
and found his plants at least ten days in advance of 
Mr. Horner’s. Both growers raise many seedlings 
every year, and have many distinct new varieties 
on trial. I noticed in Mr. Horner’s garden a large 
bed of seedlings planted out in the open garden, and 
sheltered from hot sunshine with some thin material, 
scrim or tiffany. These are usually planted in pots 
about the end of August, and are placed in frames. 
Planted out-of-doors in this manner they do not 
require so much attention as they do in pots. Most 
of the plants are eighteen months old from the time 
they appear above ground until they produce their 
flowers. 

The young seedlings should now be kept in a dry, 
airy place, and they ought not to be watered very 
frequently; but must not be allowed to become 
dust dry. When water is needed give enough to 
thoroughly moisten the soil, and do not water again 
until they really need it. The old plants in frames 
lose their leaves (the outer ones) very rapidly since 
the frost set in, and these should be remoyed fre- 
quently, as a decaying leaf will sometimes cause 
the death of a valuable plant. The plants are not 
quite free from greenfly, but this troublesome pest 
does not increase much if at allat this season ; 
but it can hold its own even when the plants are 
exposed to frost. It is best to fumigate with tobacco- 
smoke when the weather is mild. They cat also be 
brushed off with a soft brush dipped into tobacco 
powder, so that those insects not brushed off are 
killed. 

Alpine Auriculas in frames require very similar 
treatment to the show section when they are grown 


in frames, and out-of-doors they lose their leaves 
very rapidly at this season. Slugs are troublesome 
creatures, and it is well to look over the plants, 
clearing away the old spent soil from around the 
plants, replacing it with fresh compost. 


Tue CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 


Layered plants and rooted pipings are now being 
potted off or planted out for the winter. If the 
latter have been managed as I advised at p. 67, 
they will now be sturdy plants, and as good as the 
layered ones, as regards some varieties. Carnation 
growers need not be told that all are equally free in 
producing roots. I began taking off the layers from 
our mother-plants in the last week of September, 
and finished the first week of October, and found 
them quite as well rooted this year as in any 
previous year ; but there are always a few which can- 
not be said to have formed roots at all; but they 
will, as a rule, speedily produce them in a hotbed 
Where there is just a gentle bottom-heat. ‘The 
pots should be plunged to the rims in cocoa-fibre 
refuse. The bulk of the plants intended to be 
grown in pots are now in cold frames, freely ex- 
posed to light and air; in fact, as soon as the young 
plants are fairly established the lights are taken off, 
except during frost and heavy rains. The plants 
do not require much water, but they must neverthe- 
less not be kept too dry. We treat the yellow 
Carnations and Picotees in a similar manner to the 
others, as they are equally hardy, and grow even 
more vigorously, whether they are planted in beds or 
grown in pots. 


TREE orn PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS 


are now very useful, and should be placed in a house 
or pit where they may have a gentle heat afforded 
them, and if the plants are near the roof-slass the 
flowers will open very freely. I may say that 
although the flaked Carnations and Picotees have 
made excellent growth this year, the tree Carnations, 
on the other hand are rather weakly. They have 
not the strong healthy foliage of ordinary years, but 
doubtless they will improve with care. The seed- 
lings of various types are likewise less vigorous. 
Very heavy rains came soon after they were planted 
out, and hardened the ground so much that we had 
to carefully fork it over with a hand fork. The 
growth made in September was fairly good, but I 
fear that many of them are not strong enough to 
flower. 
Tue Danuta, 


The plants were cut off very suddenly this year ; 
but, fortunately, the rain has kept off, and it being a 
fine drying day on the 10th, I had my collection 
taken up. It is fortunate when an opportunity is 
afforded to get the roots out of the ground in good 
condition soon after sharp frosts. As they are taken 
up, the stems are first cut over, some 3 or 4 inches 
from the surface of the ground. The roots are then 
placed in the sun for an hour or two with the tuber 
uppermost, to drain the water from the hollow stems, 
placing them aferwards in any house or shed which 
has a dry atmosphere and is also frost proof. Bven 
with the greatest care. a few tubers will be lost each 
year, but ifit is possible to have a few pot roots of 
each variety, these are more likely to pass safely 
through the winter, especially in such a season as 
this, where the plants have had a bad season, as well 
as a short one to ripen in. Pot roots may be kept 
in a greenhouse laid on their sides under the stage, 
or in any house from which frost is excluded, 


Tur Hottynock. 


I fear we shall not get much seed from the plants 
this year. The flowers were produced late, and we 
had not gathered a pod when the first frost came. 
Last year was a good one for seeds ripening out-of- 
doors, but this one is just the reverse. If it is in- 
tended to winter the plants in frames they should 
now be taken up and potted, or the frames may be 
made up with some fine loam and leaf-mould, and 
the plants set out. I find in our exposed district 
the plants live out-of-doors through the winter if 
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they are sheltered from the north and east winds, 
but where exposed to the full force of the winds 
we lose a great many each year. The small plants, 
in pots, propagated from cuttings or single eyes 
during the summer, ought to be placed in cold 
frames. It is as well to plunge them to the rims in 
some loose material. They require at all times 
ample ventilation, but ought to be shut up close at 
night, as one cannot tell what the weather may be 
before morning. J. Douglas, Great Grearies, I/ford, 


HOME GORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 


BORDER CARNATIONS,—A new interest has of 
late been created in these Carnations, and now 
everybody wants to grow them in gardens, not 
fer exhibition purposes, but as ordinary border 
flowers. We have also recently begun to discover 
that there are far more good kinds, especially 
of self-colours, in the country than we had im- 
agined; and now in all directions good varieties 
are being presented, so that there is abundance to 
choose from. Last year being dry and hot proved 
peculiarly fecund of seed in good sorts, and 
myriads of seedlings have been raised this year in 
consequence. his year seed will be scarce, but a 
good seed season every few years suffices to keep seed- 
lings abundant. Happily, too, kinds which are 
robust—and none others are for ordinary border 
culture worth savying—soon give plenty of layers, and 
in a few seasons any one variety may be largely 
multiplied. It has occurred to me that a good trial 
of these border Carnations out in the open ground 
at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick, might 
be made next summer a matter of peculiar interest, 
assuming that the Council of the Society approved, 
and Mr. Barron could provide a few rods of ground 
for the purpose. The great advantage of having 
trials conducted at Chiswick is that they are open 
to anyone to see; and there can be hardly a doubt but 
that a trial of several hundreds of plants would 
induce very many persons to go to Chiswick to see 
them. Now I should like to see some clearly 
defined lines laid down upon which the trial might 
be conducted, and in the first place particular 
colours should be asked for, consisting chiefly 
of selfs. These can be better judged as 
border flowers than can {the ordinary florists’ flakes 
and bizarres; but still classes may be made for 
flaked and speckled flowers other than florists’ varie- 
ties. The chief colours found in self flowers are 
white, yellow, salmon, rose, scarlet, crimson, and 
purple. There are some colours, perhaps, hard to 
class, but most of them would be found closely allied 
to one or other of the colours above named. All 
parti-coloured flowers might be termed fancies, and 
be divided into dark and light sections—as thus :— 
rose, yellow, flesh, or scarlet. markings being placed 
in the light fancy section, and crimson and purple 
markings into the dark fancy section. All plants 
sent should be from layers, no pure seedlings being 
admitted. Whether named or not, each plant should 
have the description of the colour of flowers marked 
on the label, and if also numbered, so much the 
better. Then, further, some limit should be placed 
on the number of plants each person should be per- 
mitted to send, which should not exceed two in each 
class, although some may be able to send not 
more than one, perhaps. The plants should be 
planted in colours for the purpose of comparison 
and of giving marks; and if the Council could afford 
so much, a couple of medals might also be given in 
each class. The awards should be made by a select 
body of the Floral Committee, not less than five in 
number, who should visit the trial weekly until 
the awards were completed. The plants in due 
course to be layered, and the senders to have the 
option of purchasing the respective stocks of his 
own sending at moderate charges, or leaving them, 
as he may think fit. Whilst general good quality 
in the flowers should not be overlooked, the plants 
generally should be iudged as for border decoration. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES,—I have to-day (October 
11) gathered from the open ground a dish of 
good President Strawberries from plants which 
fruited early in the season. We have had several 
frosts, one of which registered 8°, and during 
the night of the Ist inst., there fell 3 inches 
of snow. A few Fern leaves were thrown loosely over 
the plants as shelter, from the cold winds, but not 


A 


enough to exclude the light, and no other protection 
was afforded them. I have also a bed of Hautbois, 
some of them runners of last year, which bore fruit in 
summer, and now is full of flower; and many of the 
runners of the present season have thrown up fine 
bold trusses of flowers. A fortnight ago I lifted 
several of the last years’ plants, and placed them in 
boxes in a vinery, the flowers of many of them have 
set, and are swelling off their fruit. In such a 
chequered and unusual season we cannot speak fairly 
as regards the merits or demerits of any of these 
varieties, either new or old. D, Davis, Kyne Park 
Gardens, Tenbury. 


LONG-LIVED CUCUMBERS.—In a recent number 
your correspondent, C. Collins, expressed surprise at 
a fine house of Cucumbers, which was planted in 
August, 1887. I suppose him to mean that it is by 
no means a common occurrence; if so, I quite agree 
with him, and will give him my experience of grow- 
ing Cucumbers for two years without renewal. In 
the year 1872 I was foreman in the gardens at Chil- 
worth Manor, Hampshire, Mr. J. Batters being head 
gardener. Cucumber and Melon growing was then a 
hobby with me, and I was allowed free scope to grow 
them according to my own ideas and ability. 
I entered the gardens in February and found a 
Cucumber-house that had been planted the previous 
February with plants struck from cuttings of Tele- 
graph. The stock had been in Mr. Batters’ posses- 
sion 5 years. The plants had borne good crops all 
through the previous summer and winter, the vine 
being gradually renewed by cutting out old shoots 
and laying in new ones; and now it was determined 
to see if the plant would continue to bear still longer. 
To make sure the young stock of plants from 
cuttings was planted by the side of the old; but the 
latter by frequent top dressings of old Mush- 
room-dung and liquid-manure carried a fine crop of 
Cucumbers the whole of the next summer and fol- 
lowing winter, and had not the supports of the bed 
given way, I think it would have done good service 
another season. [rom this it will be seen, that by a 
careful cutting-out of old branches and laying-in of 
new, keeping the foliage clean and free from aphis, 
with oft-repeated manurings, Cucumber plants can 
be made to produce good fruits for two or more years. 
The plants may not be quite as vigorous as seedlings, 
but they are by far moreproductive. Ourplantswere 
always struck from cuttings, the original plant being 
raised from seed soon after the variety was sent out. 
Where Cucumbers are required all the year round I 
should prefer cuttings to seedlings, as I have found 
them to be the more prolific of the two. The 
Cucumber-house was about the same size as the one 
spoken of by Mr. C. Collins, and the border of the 
same width and depth. Hot-water pipes ran the 
length under the bed, midway between the floor and 
the bed, a hole being made in the wall to admit by 
means of a shutter the escape of too abundant heat 
into the house, and which we found very useful in 
raising the temperature of the latter, especially 
during very cold weather. The plants were kept 
clean by frequent use of the syringe. The branches 
were kept thin, so that a good deal of light was 
admitted—a very necessary point. /, H. Froud, The 
Bank, St. Aibans. 


PLANTING SANDHILLS.—On p. 389 of your last 
issue “J, E. E.” offers suggestions as to the best 
trees, shrubs, and other subjects to plant on sand- 
hills situated on the north-west coast of England. 
Living myself on the coast about eight miles from 
Liverpool to the north, I have experienced the pre- 
vailing winds spoken of by ‘“ Doubtful,” also the 
shifting sands. I have also been on the east coast 
from Hunstanton to Yarmouth, having lived near 
the first-named place for a considerable time, so that 
I can speak of both shores. In the first place, I 
would remind “J. E. E.” that to one gale on the 
east coast we get at least ten on the north-west, and, 
I may say, these are twice as severe. To secure the 
sand is by no means an easy matter, and the best 
things are the grasses recommended by “J. E. E.” ; 
but then, again, it is useless to plant them without 
some kind of protection. The best thing I can 
recommend “Doubtful” before he_begins to plant is 
to get enough wattled hurdles to extend the whole 
seaward side of his sandhills, but he must not take 
in too great a width of sand at one time; 10 yards 
would be enough, and then he can plant his grasses 
and intermix them with the common Willow, but if 
he can get the latter to grow any taller than the 
grass he will be much more fortunate than I was. I 
have planted at one time or another nearly all the 
plants which “J, E, E,” recommends, but it has 


ended in failure, so I have given it up for a bad job, 
it being nothing less than waste of time and money 
to go on with this kind of work. I have got my 
sandhills well covered with grass, but as for getting 
further I could not. If ‘‘ Doubtful” wishes to grow 
ornamental trees, &c., he will have to build a wall 
10 feet high, and then he can try, but I do not know 
what success he will have even then. We have 
a wall about half-way between the house and high- 
water-mark, which is 6 feet high, and topped with 
4 feet of good strong trellis, which is crossed, so 
that only half an inch of daylight is seen between 
the laths. There isa border inside about 10 or 12 
yards wide, planted with ornamental trees in 2 feet 
of good garden soil; but at the present time these 
look poor miserable objects, and as for getting them 
to grow above the trellis, that is out of the question. 
It is impossible to get a bit of Ivy or any creeper 
to grow on the west or north side of the house, but 
on the east things do fairly well—the Ivy especially, 
which is up to the top of the house. It is a very 
common occurrence to find chimney-pots, slates, 
tiles, and squares of glass smashed up in all direc- 
tions. This year, about the beginning of June, we 
had a terrific gale; the trees were just out in their 
first young leaf, and looking well, but, alas! the next 
day after they were like a Scarlet Runner Bean 
that has had 10° of frost; even the grass on the lawn 
was as black as your hat, so violent is the wind 
experienced on the west and north-west coast of the 
country. If “Doubtful” is situated in the same 
part anything he may do will be a failure, unless he 
gets a strong wall built first, and even then I do not 
think he will find it to pay, let alone be of profit, to 
cultivate sand, for I know by experience that what I 
grow costs five or six times its value. 2. C, Townsend, 
Raideh, 


THE ONION CROP.—Not only will there be a 
very poor crop of Onion seed this year, but we are 
wondering from whence will come good sound bulbs 
which will keep long enough to produce seed next 
year. Only under exceptional circumstances has it 
been possible to secure well-ripened bulbs, and only 
such will keep for six months after lifting. The best 
results have been found where varieties of the Spanish 
type were sown last autumn, as those mostly stood the 
winter well, and were fairly well matured sound bulbs. 
Those bulbs would, however, hardly keep until April 
next for field planting. In most cases spring-sown 
Onions have never ceased growing, and natural 
ripening has been out of the question. Of course, 
it has been possible to pull the bulbs, and force 
ripening of a kind, but not solil maturation. 
The shortness of the crop should make Onion bulbs 
dear this winter, and therefore there will be greater 
temptation to sell than to save for seed production. 
I found white-skinned Onions, such as Tennis-ball, 
to be so tender that they failed absolutely, whilst 
bulbs of the type of Danver’s Yellow proved far 
more hardy, and have seeded fairly well, but of 
course late. Bulbs of large size, such as Rousham 
Park Hero, have done badly, the stems decaying 
because of the excessive moisture. I tried a well- 
matured Portugal bulb for seed production, and found 
that it utterly failed to produce seed, although it 
flowered. We are finding out now that we have a 
disastrous Onion season, that this feverish anxiety 
to get large bulbing sorts is a mistake, and that 
smaller bulbing, hardier kinds, are by far more 
serviceable. As Onion seed next spring may not be 
too good, it will be as well to sow some in a frame 
for transplanting, and thus avoid what outdoors may 
be absolute failure. 4, D. 


ROOTS AND BUDS OF FRUIT TREES, AND 
MOISTURE.—At this season, when trees of all kinds 
on walls and in the open are ripening their wood of 
the current year, that which tends to impede the 
process is dryness at the root, and this evil is very 
apt to occur during dry months like the present 
October, when rain has been infrequent over large 
areas of the country. It is surprising how soon the 
effects of the heavy rainfalls have vanished from 
some soils, and roots begin to suffer from the les- 
sened amount of moisture about them, and more 
particularly is this so where they are not mulched. 
In such cases it may yet be necessary to water, and 
though this may by some be considered against 
ripening, it is of the utmost importance that the 
foliage be maintained fresh as long as possible, and 
prevented from flagging. In houses it will be a great 
help to the trees during bright weather if they are 
heavily syringed in the afternoon, but the more air 
they get the better, and lights can be taken off. 
Should we get a change, and go back to dull cloudy 
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skies and wet, then a resort to fires must be had, but 
with warm pipes ventilation should be constant. 
This applies to Vines as well as other plants, and 
especially to young canes, which, now that growth is 
at an end, should haveall the lateral shoots removed, 
leaving nothing but the principal leaves; the buds 
will then have eyery assistance to develope and 
mature. Rods bearing fruit, or from which fruit was 
cut, should also haye all new shoots they may haye 
made removed, as it is important that only the prin- 
cipal foliage should remain ; and the best cultivators 
rarely, if ever, allow Vines to run, or make growth, 
after the first stopping takes place, unless it is to fill 
up or extend the spread of the stems. ‘Turning to 
such trees as Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Apricots 
on walls, or grown in other ways, all shoots that 
have been made since the midsummer stopping 
should be cut out at once, as their removal will not 
only assist the back buds, but in the case of Pears 
help much in finishing off any fruit which they may 
have. J. S, 


BEDDING PELARGONIUMS.—On p. 391 of your 
issue for October 6, “R. D.” speaks in favour of 
Atkinson over Jacoby. I beg to say that I have bedded 
out one—viz., Pride of Trent—which is superior to 
any other scarlet I have tried. It is a vigorous 
grower, throws up a strong flower-stalk, and stands 
the rain better than any other ; in fact, this summer 
when H. Jacoby, Vesuvius, Brighton Gem, and John 
Gibbons, were nearly without a flower, Pride of 
Trent was presentable; then as a winter flowering 
variety I have seen no equal to it. The raiser is 
Mr. Anderson, Clifton Gardens, Notts. Mr. Ander- 
son has used it as a bedder for three years with great 
satisfaction ; I have used it for two, and can speak 
well of it. The Pelargonium Henry Jacoby was 
raised by Messrs. Pearson, of Chilwell, and is named 
after Henry Jacoby, the M.P. for Mid Derbyshire. I 
invariably find it spelt Henri. A London gardener 
argued with me about it, and insisted on using the 
“7” instead of the “y.” W. M. Geddes, Thruimpton. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 
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GroxinrAs AND AcHIMENES. — Any pots full of 
these plants had better be now transferred to their 
winter quarters, the tubers being allowed to remain 
undisturbed. However, if space be limited, they may 
be turned out and stored in dry sand, in paper bags, 
being careful to keep the sorts separate, and labelled, 
Any dry room where the temperature ranges from 
40°—50° would suit very well for the Achimenes, 
but Gloxinias are safer where the temperature does 
not fall below 50°. Late flowered batches of these 
plants, and which have not yet lost their leaves, 
should not be hurried to rest. A few weeks’ atten- 
tion to watering, and to affording a drier air, will 
much improve the tubers. The summer-flowering 
Negelias and Gesneras should be treated in a simi- 
lar way, as also the plants known as Eucedonias, but 
some of these are late flowerers, and may not yet be 
over. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—Plants which haye been 
standing out-of-doors, or have been removed from 
the show-house, should be protected from cold, and 
placed where they can get abundance of light and 
air to mature their growth, and which will enable 
the tubers to make a more vigorous start next sea- 
son, better than would be the case if the due ripen- 
ing had been checked. When growth is quite sus- 
pended stow them away in some dry place where they 
will be safe from frost, but where a dry frame is at 
command, in which to plunge the pots, no better 
place need be desired, well covering pots, bulbs, and 
all, with the plunging material. ‘There they will be 
safe during the winter, 

Clerodendron fragrans flore-pleno.—The deliciously 
scented flowers of this plant never fail to please, but 
as it is often met with, growing in small pots with a 
single head of flower, the true character of the plant 
is not observable ; but if it be planted out growth is 
rapid, and the plant soon grows into a large shrub, 
with numerous corymbs of flowers, which last much 
longer than those on a small plant; indeed, 
by taking care to have the bad pips regularly 
picked off, if gives a succession of flowers 
for a long period. About the close of the 
year the shoots should be cut back and the plants 
put into shape, at the same time giving a good rich 
top-dressing. This, with an occasional application of 
liquid manure during the growing season, completes 
the routine of its management, unless perhaps it be 


sometimes advisable to thin out the shoots some- 
what at the first break, as from its mode of branch- 
ing it would get very crowded by the end of one 
season. I”, Toss, Bletchingley. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


Eruir Garuerinc.—The succession of sharp frosts 
which we are now experiencing will necessitate the 
ingathering of all varieties of Apples and Pears still 
hanging on trees out in the open. But as regards 
late Pears on walls, as the season has been such a 
backward one the fruits are as yet rather immature, 
and if the situation be somewhat sheltered it would 
be well to allow them to hang another week or ten 
days, providing, of course, that the state of the 
weather will allow of this being done. The fruit will 
then keep all the better, and ripen properly for being 
allowed to hang a little longer. 

Both Apples and Pears should be gathered care- 
fully so as to avoid bruising the fruit, for they cannot 
be expected to keep well if they are subjected to rough 
usage. If the fruit-rooms are commodious the fruit 
should be laid out on the shelves in a single layer 
only, as they can then be inspected easily, and ail 
decaying fruits be at once detected and removed. 

Walnuts are now dropping fast, and when they are 
required they should at once be knocked off the trees. 
After separating them from the husks dry and store 
away in a cool place. 

Late varieties of Plums had better be gathered, 
and if laid out thinly on a shelf in the fruit-room 
they will keep in a fit state for dessert for some days. 

Strawberries.—The beds and borders should be 
looked over once more, and all runners removed. 
The surface of the soil between the rows should then be 
lightly loosened with either a hoe ora fork preparatory 
to their being mulched with half-decayed manure. 
It is always a good plan to get this done early in the 
autumn, so as to let the rains work the essence out 
of the manure down to the roots, and which proves 
ofthe greatest possible benefit tothem. The manure 
also helps in a great measure to protect the foliage 
in bud, and prevents it from being injured by very 
severe frosts, 4. Ward, Stoke Edith Park. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
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Box Epaincs.—The present is a good time for 
mending gaps in and relaying these where necessary. 
Any repairs that may be required in the walks should 
first be attended to, keeping the walk slightly hicher 
in the centre than at the sides, and putting in drains 
if requirel. Before commencing the Box a few 
pegs should be inserted along the centre of the 
walk for the purpose of haying fixed points to 
measure from, and a line stretched parallel with 
these at the sides where the Box edging will be 
planted. After digging the ground on the line of edging, 
tramping and beating it firmly and making level, a 
trench 4 inches deep with a perpendicular face 
against the line should be cut ; and having broken the 
Box in pieces 7 to 8 inches long, place it moderately 
close together along the trench, filling in the soil 
with the hand, or a trowel, and finally with a spade 
put back the remainder of the soil and tread firm. 
No clipping should be done until April. 

Preparing for Winter.—Kvery advantage should be 
taken of fine days to get all weeds and rubbish 
cleared out_of the garden. Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flowers, &c., should have their dead leaves removed. 
Peas and Beans, &c., that are finished bearing 
should be cleared off and weeds hoed up and raked 
off clean, Some beds or rows of Parsley should be pro- 
tected before hard frost occurs, and a plentiful supply 
of dry bracken or straw got in readiness for protect- 
ing vegetables in the open. Celery should now be 
earthed up finally in dry weather, leaving but little 
of the top exposed to the action of frost. W. 1, 
Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


CATTLEYA DOWIANA AUREA.—A specimen of 
this very striking variety is now in flower at Gun- 
nersbury Park; it has three remarkably fine blossoms. 
the sepals and petals sulphur-yellow, the massive lip 
4} inches in length and 24 inches broad, is grandly 
reticulated with gold; the margin of the lip crimson- 
purple with an edge of pale lilac-purple. This is 
indeed a noble and striking Cattleya, 


’ 
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not so here, most of the fine fruit is produced on 
accidental trees, either found in gardens on taking 
possession, or planted by incoming tenants. Taking 
into consideration the time necessary to get a stock 
of trees into a good bearing state, few tenants would 
care to adopt any system of planting or training from 
which they would not derive some immediate advan- 
tage. 

The cultivation of the Pear has been so very re- 
munerative for years past, that it has been made a 
subject of more general study and system. Many of 
the old gardens, established half a century or more 
ago, offer evidence of the walks having palisades on 
both sides, for the purpose of training Pear trecs 
upon them, and in some cases, the palisading his 
been double, so as to admit of trees being trained on 
both sides, one foot or less being the intervening 
space between the rows of palisades. Trees planted 
in this way are generally productive, the main lateral 
branches being trained and supported horizontally ; 
a regular and continuous supply of sap is provided 
during the growing season for the development of the 
fruit. This system has and does answer well, and as 
long as the trees continue healthy, they bear good 
crops of fruit, the size of which much depends npon 
the amount of thinning practised. Against walls, 
both horizontal, fan, and cordon styles of training 
are practised, all of which answer well in the hands 
of careful attendants. Dwarf bush and pyramidel 
trees are also grown, many acres of ground being 
devoted to the cultivation of the celebrated Chau- 
montel Pear. The great number of excellent yarie- 
ties grown, and their exquisite though varied flavours, 
make the Pear a fruit of general acceptance, though 
few varieties are much grown. Citron des Carmes, 
Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, 
Maréchal de Ja Cour, Beurrées d’Amanlis, and Diel, 
Duchesse d'Angouléme, Doyenné du Comice, Chau- 


‘montel, Glou Morceau, and Easter Beurré are more 


often met with than other varieties ; and amongst 
culinary pears, the Belle de Jersey (syn. Belle 
Angeyine), and Catillac, or Pound Pear, are con- 
sidered the best. 

A rich, strong loam suits the Quince stock best, a 
lighter soil suits the free stock for Pears. The 
advantage of growing Pears on the Quince as a stock 
is early fructification, whereas, the generally accepted 
axiom respecting Pears grafted on the free or Pear 
stock is, that— 


“ He who plants Pears, 
Plants for his heirs,” 


There are but few large Pear trees on the island; 
occasionally one or two are met with, towering 
above the Apple trees in the orchards, but such trees 
are the exception, and land is so expensive in Jersey 
that no room can be spared for unproductive trees 
(which is the case whilst the tree is growing). 

The Jersey farmer, cultivating 20 acres of land, 
and making a comfortable living off so small a sur- 
face, cannot afford to allow a single perch of it to 
remain unproductive, and every square yard is made 
to contribute towards the general expenses. The 
space allotted to kitchen gardening and fruit culture 
is generally near the homestead, the pathways being 
planted on either side by bush Apple and Pear trees, 
Currant and Gooseberry trees filling up the inter- 
vening spaces in the rows until the trees have grown 
sufficiently large to cover the whole space. These 
highly cultivated and richly manured pieces of ground 
are made to produce crop after crop in rapid succes- 
sion. No sooner is one crop off the ground than 
another replaces it (organic and not artificial manures 
being used). The trees get the benefit of these 
repeated dressings and the manipulation of the soil. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Tuis was held at one end of the great vinery, and 
was well attended. The President took the chair, 
and was well supported by his colleagues in the 
Council, most of whom were present on the opening 
day, together with a large and representative assem- 
blage of gardeners, among whom we noticed many of 
the leaders of the craft from various parts of England 
and Scotland. The papers read at subsequent 
meetings are given elsewhere, 

The Conference was opened by an address from 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, the President of the Society, 
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who spoke as follows :—It is my duty, and I think it 
is a most agreeable duty, having the honour of hold- 
ing the office of President of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, to make a few—and I promise they 
shall be very few—introductory remarks in opening 
the exhibition of this very extensive collection of 
fruit. Ishould desire in the first place to disclaim in 
the strongest possible way any pretension whatever 
to be entitled to express any opinion on the 
subject of fruit-cultivation myself. At the same 
time a very large amount of interest is being at the 
present moment brought to bear upon the question 
of fruit-cultivation, L believe in some measure due 
to the observations that have been made by gentle- 
men occupying positions in the political world, very 
often somewhat ata loss for a subject. I think | 
may venture to remind you that an address of some 
considerable length was delivered lately at Hawarden 
by Mr, Gladstone, but I am not quite sure that those 
persons who read the accounts of the ladies who 
kept thirty or forty chickens and made £5 per 
annum out of them, or of the persons who made 
£40 trom 1 acre of Strawberries, will not be disap- 
pointed if they expect to repeat so remarkable a 
success. It is a matter of importance in dealing with 
this subject that we shall not pitch our anticipations 
too high, and it should not be supposed that in 
extending, as reasonably as may be extended, the 
cultivation of hardy fruit that any real panacea for 
the troubles which have been afflicting the agricul- 
tural classes of this country will be found. The 
utmost that can be done will be done to give the 
agricultural classes some help where intelligence and 
skill are brought to bear. As long as we continue 
to import such large quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables as we do—between six and seven millions in 
yalue annually—that fact will be pointed to as indi- 
cating a direction in which more may be done in this 
country ; but it must not be forgotten that the total 
includes some fruits that cannot be cultivated in 
this country, and it is a further matter for con- 
sideration that it is by no means clear at 
the present moment that where hardy fruits, such 
as Pears and Apples can be successfully cul- 
tivated, that can be done to bring in anything 
like a satisfactory profit. Since I have been 
in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Lhaye asked two authorities what they thought on 
that subject. One gentleman, who is a most success- 
ful cultivator of fruit, told me that with all the care 
and intelligence which could be brought to bear in 
the cultivation of Apples and Pears, the profit to be 
made would not perhaps be more than 6d. a sieve. 
If it be so it is not a very good profit. The other 
gentleman said he was quite certain that for all the 
hardy fruit that could be grown in this country a 
good market could be found. I trust the latter is 
the correct view. The present Conference has a 
different object to those of 1883 and 1885. On the 
previcus occasions an attempt was made to collect 
every prescription of known Apple, with the view, to 
a certain extent, of eliminating those varieties that 
were of little value for purposes of cultivation. And 
that was also the case with Pears. The present 
Conference proposes to invite the exhibition of such 
varieties only as find favour, or may be considered 
thoroughly worthy of cultivation, and one object of 
this Conference is to illustrate by facts and examples 
the present state and future prospects of commercial 
fruit culture in this country. I venture to think 
that our object is a thoroughly practical one, and 
when you pass through this conservatory and the 
tents which are adjuncts to it you will see that, having 
regard to the exseedingly unfortunate season which 
we have passed, the exhibition made by the leading 
fruit growers of the country is one which is emi- 
nently satisfactory. It appears to me that what the 
Conference can most wisely do, and that which the 
papers to be read promise to do, is to draw attention 
to the varieties which can best be cultivated, both 
of Apples and Pears, throughout the country, having 
regard to the various conditions of climate and soil. 
Having read the programme for the week, which we 
have already published, and remarked that the 
Chairmen for the three last days of the Conference 
were all excellent men, who would bring additional 
light to bear on the subjects of discussion, the 
Chairman went on to say:—One matter of import- 
ance has been dealt with by the House of Commons, 
and that is the question of railway charges for 
carriage. As Mr, Gladstone justly pointed out in 
justification of the preferential rates that they have 
been charging, it was owing to the fact that in 
dealing with the foreign producer they dealt with a 
trainful of baskets or hampers, whereas when they 
came to deal with the local producer they had to 


collect the fruit, which puts them to considerable 
expense. At the same time I think the Legisla- 
ture has acted perfectly right in deciding that these 
preferential rates shall be considered and reyised by 


the Board of Trade, for, as we all of us 
are sometimes painfully aware, the railway 
companies have had given to them a _ mono- 


poly of the means of transport of this country. 
I have observed in the newspapers that as a result 
of one of the conferences that have lately taken 
place, some attacks on the gentlemen who deyote 
themselves to the calling of nurserymen. We are 
told that nurserymen keep large quantities of worth- 
less varieties of Apples and Pears. I have no doubt 
that that is the case, but what I should think would 
be ground for blaming them would be if they repre- 
sented those worthless varieties as good varieties. I 
have not the least doubt that there is no gentleman 
connected with the trade who, if I were to get him to 
recommend me the very best variety for my soil, 
but who would honestly and judiciously recommend 
the best varieties. There are persons who desire to 
make experiments for themselves, and they will not 
be satisfied that such and such varieties are 


worthless unless they have tried them  them- 
selves. I cultivate a good many Orchids, 
some of which are considered by my friends 


to be worthless varieties. At the same time I always 
cultivate them, and when I go to other gentlemen to 
purchase them I should not like to be told that they 
were worthless. It is really a matter of trade, and [ 
think the attacks which have been made are un- 
generous and uncalled for. Iam quite certain that 
with regard to the cultivation of hardy fruit exactly 
the same conditions are necessary for success as with 
every other description of gardening, that is to say, 
you must display skill, care, and intelligence, and I 
think you will find that has a good deal more to do 
with the result than climate. I remember at 
the Conferences which took place in 1883 and 
1885 a good many of the best exhibits came 
from the North of Scotland, where the climate is 
represented to us who live in the South as some- 
what severe. However that may be we have got 
to make the best we can of our climate and taking 
one year with another I think on the whole 
it is a very good climate, and if we do not 
succeed we shall be wiser if we place the fault 
on our own shoulders than on the shoulders 
of the climate. I do not think I can add anything 
else, except to say that the Royal Horticultural 
Society is extremely indebted to the very large 
number of persons who have contributed to this 
show. It is amost satisfactory and numerous one, 
and one which is most creditable to the exhibitors. 
The Society have been most anxious to do all it 
could to promote the undertaking, and they hope to 
do something to lead the public in wisely making 
use of the feeling which exists at present in favour 
of the cultivation of hardy fruits. I trust the 
Conference will bear good fruit both practically and 
figuratively. 

Mr. Surrtey Hisserp moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Council for inaugurating the exhibition. 
It had been attended with considerable difficulty, but 
up to the present everything seemed to have passed off 
smoothly, and he congratulated them on the success 
attained. While they had been organising the exhibi- 
tion other persons had been busy in the same kind of 
work, and those persons appeared to him sometimes 
to be freer in their mode of operation. This Society 
appeared to be more fettered,—it might be to their 
advantage,—but he had no confidence in any of the 
associations which had been started lately, and he 
thought the Royal Horticultural Society rendered 
them unnecessary. Political, economical, and com- 


mercial questions were involved in the ques- 
tion of fruit culture but this Society was 
content for the present to determine the 


merits of varieties. This Society should be the last 
to convert itself into a political agency. They did 
not want that; but he thought their Fruit Com- 
mittee should have their powers extended to deal 
with such things as market tolls, the conveyance by 
railway, and other difficulties which stood in the way 
of the seller, 

Mr. Curat seconded the motion, ‘and expressed 
his gratification that the Council bad stepped for- 
ward at this moment to place before the country in 
a practical form what ought to be done, and the best 
way of doing it. 

The Caarrman, on behalf of the Council, returned 
thanks for the vote, and added that the Council were 
most anxious to give all assistance to growers in all 
branches of horticulture. As to whether the questions 
referred to were within the province of the Society 


it was a matter about which opinions might differ. 
He was one of those persons who believed that the 
more the cobbler kept to his last the better he was 
likely to do his work. The questions were important 
to the subject of fruit growing but they wanted to 
give every assistance to persons who devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of hardy fruit—that was 
clearly within their province. One great advantage 
of the Conference was that it showed that the collec- 
tions were more accurately named than was the case 
in either 1883 or 1885, which proved that the people 
understood their business a good deal better now 
than then. 


THE EXUIBITION, 

Ocrozer 16, 17, 18, 19 anp 20.—This meeting is 
now an accomplished fact, the fruits were numerous 
beyond all expectation. and ofa quality and size which 
the ungenial season of 1888 scarcely gave promise of. 
In forming an estimate of taese two points, the mind 
naturally reverts to the Conferences of 1883 and 1885, 
which were held in years when the weather during the 
period of growth and ripening had been almost all 
that could be desired by the cultivator; and this 
method of comparison allows us to perceive that the 
fruit of this year lacks colour—always a desideratum 
—-and the size is not quite up to that commonly 
observed in the years named. 

Some abnormally fine specimens of both culinary 
and dessert Apples and Pears were to be observed in 
collections from Home, Southern, and Western 
Counties, whilst in Northern, and in some Midland, 
fruits of large size, seldom very observable in fruit 
from these parts of England, was rendered still more 
marked, owing to the cold character of the past 
suinmer,. 

Although in point of numbers and general 
excellence, the trade collections head the liat, 
it is not to these we ought to look for fine 
specimens ; for out of the numerous young trees 
in nursery quarters, it is always possible to 
select fine specimens for the show-table. But 
when the private grower, with his comparatively 
few trees can put up, say twenty-four dishes of Pears, 
and the same number of Apples of good quality 
we may be pretty sure that the varieties shown are 
such as are suited to the soil and climate of the par- 
ticular localitvy—good cultivation being equal in all 
cases. ‘The method of training the tree does much 
to influence size and colour; hence we found that 
the best specimens were the produce of cordons, 
espaliers, and pyramids—these modes of training 
admitting the maximum of sunlight to reach the 
fruits; the thinning of the latter can be likewise 
easily carried out. And, as a rule, the conyerse holds 
good, the produce of aged and large-headed standards 
being mostly under-sized, and of good colour only 
when found at the extremities of the branches. 

Some of the finest fruits observed at the show 
were, we understood, to be from miniature trees 
grown in pots and assisted with surface dressings of 
artificial and other manures. 

In our lists of varieties from various parts of the 
country many of those now popular will be found 
amongst them, and these of large size and general 
excellence, but whether these varieties crop equally 
well in all parts the exhibitors themselves afforded 
no information. Local varieties were not many, and 
were chiefly noticeable in those exhibits from 
Western Counties. The Home Counties, which have 
never made a speciality of fruit growing—at least, 
of Apples—seem to have but few local varieties of 
Apples, and none of Pears, and these few of the 
former are getting rapidly supplanted by improved 
yarieties. Beyond the Trent, local varieties find 
place in most gardens, some inherent good property, 
it may be, of prolific cropping, late flowering; the 
readiness with which the wood ripens in the cool 
summer of the North, or the smaller size of the 
fruits, which prevents them being blown down by 
boisterous winds, causing them to be generally 
planted. 

Homer Counrres.—Fifty varieties most worthy of 
cultivation.—In this class Mr. C. Turner, Royal 
Nurseries, Slough, exhibited Blenheim Orange, Lord 
Derby, Annie Elizabeth, Hollandbury Pippin, Nel- 
son's Glory, Lord Sheffield, Broadeye Pippin, 
Golden Noble, Mére de Ménage, Norfolk Beaufin, 
Keswick and Manks’ Codlins, Ribston, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Golden Spire, Lane’s Prince Albert, Eck- 
linville, Cellini, Grenadier, Baumann’s Reinette, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Cox's Orange very poor, 
Wellington, Stirling Castle, Frogmore Prolific, 
Emperor Alexander, &c. The tickets were marked 
to indicate on which kind of stock—Crab or Paradise 
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—the fruit had grown. ‘The size was fair only, 
and in clearness of skin and colour the samples 
were good. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Old Nurseries, Maid- 
stone, showed splendid fruits of Emperor Alexander, 
from a tree grown under glass—that were scarcely 
approached by any others of the variety shown, Pott’s 
Seedling, Cox’s Pomona, Lady Henniker, New 
Hawthornden, the Queen, a recent variety, Grenadier, 
Golden Noble, and Lord Grosvenor were remarkable 
for size and generally good points. We may like- 
wise specify Beauty of Kent, Queen Caroline, Belle 
Pontoise, Calville Malingre, Hormead’s Pippin, and 
Blenheim Orange. 

Messrs. C. Lee & Son, The Nurseries, Hammersmith, 
exhibited a very superior, well coloured collection in 
this division, the majority being culinary varieties. 
Some of the finest, and evidently at home on the 
medium soil of Isleworth were:—Alexander, Lord 
Derby, Mére de Ménage, Golden Noble, Manks Cod- 
lin, Alfriston, Blenheim Orange, Beauty of Kent, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Wellington, Hambledon deux 
Ans, Lord Suffield, Yorkshire Beauty, a variety always 
shown in good size and of high colour; Barchard’s 
Seedling, Hollandbury, Stirling Castle, Small’s Admi- 
rable, Hcklinyille, Peasgood’s Nonsucb, Warner's 
Ising, Cellini, &c. Of dessert varieties there were : 
—Fearn’s Pippin, high in colour, if not quite up to the 
usual size; Winter Pearmain, Rosemary Russet, 
Court Pendu-plat, small; Sturmer, Margil, Dutch 
Mignonne, Scarlet Pearmain, Cox’s Orange, Cox's 
Pomona, Kerry, Yellow Ingestre, Golden Reinette 
This was a collection, one of the best, from the home 
counties. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
Herts, had also a fine collection: very fine were 
Cockle Pippin, King of Pippins, Round Winter Non- 
such, Grenadier, Cheshunt Pippin, and excellent 
examples were noted of Court of Wick, Ribston, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Royal Russet, 
Cox’s Orange, Cox’s Pomona, Bedfordshire Found- 
ling, American Mother, Hawthornden, Paul’s New 
Winter Hawthornden, Tibbett’s Incomparable, and 
other well-known and good earieties. 

W. Roupell, Esq., Harvey Lodge, Streatham, ex- 
hibited a clean-large well-grown collection from 
rather unpromising soil, but which by thorough 
working and incorporating soot, lime, sand, manure, 
and above all surface mulching the trees, he has been 
enabled to grow very good apples. Of newer varieties 
may be mentioned Cox’s Pomona, Grenadier, Bis- 
marck, Domino, Sandringham, Ihe Queen, Bau- 
mann’s Winter Russet. Older ones were Sturmer, 
Blenheim Orange, King of Pippins, Warner's King, 
Stone’s Lott’s Seedling, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Bed- 
fordshire Foundling, Duchess’ Favourite, Hgremont 
Russet, &c. Messrs. I. Rivers & Son, Sawbridge- 
worth, showed a collection of uniformly finely grown 
fruits, well coloured, clean and large, some of which 
had doubtless been grown under advantageous con- 
ditions under glass. The collection was a good 
representative one, containing the most popular 
varieties. The selected fruits are :—Ribston, King of 
Tompkin’s County, Cox’s Orange, Emperor Alex- 
ander, Melon, Lady Henniker, Gloria Mundi, Buck- 
ingham, Betty Geeson, Mere de Ménage, Washington, 
Ecklinville, Cox’s Pomona, Cox’s Orange, School- 
master, ,Cellini, King o’ Pippins, Old Hawthornden, 
Scarlet Pippin, and Tower of Glamis. 

The collection shown by the Society in the class 
was also a very good representative collection, in 
which the most noticeable were Beauman’s Red 
Reinette, Cox’s Pomona, Lane’s Prince Albert, The 
Queen, Frogmore Prolific, Cellini, Stone Apple, 
Gascoigne’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Golden 
Noble, Ribston, Yellow Ingestre, Grayenstein, Eck- 
linville Seedling, and Swedish Reinette. 

The collection shown by Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons, Chelsea, taken as a whole was one of the 
best exhibited, the fruit being large and brightly 
coloured, the best were Cellini, Warner’s King, The 
Queen, Lord Suffield, Bismarck, Grenadier, Sand- 
ringham, Dumelow’s, Stone’s, Bramley’s Seedlings ; 
Frogmore Prolific, Blenheim Orange, Adams’ Pear- 
main Peasegood’s Nonsuch, Norfolk, Beaufin, Annie 
Elizabeth, Cox’s Pomona, Baumann’s Red Reinette, 
Melon, Lady Henniker, Prince Albert, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, and Herefordshire Beaufin. 

Messrs. H. Lane & Son, Great Berkhamstead, 
exhibited good fruits of the more generally popular 
newer varieties, and some of the less known ones, 
yiz., Baumann’s Red Reinette, Prince Albert, Mrs. 
Barron, Schoolmaster. 

Messrs. W. Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, in 
this class showed good samples clear in the skin 
and fairly well coloured, of Cox’s Pomona, Mabbott’s 


Pearmain, Golden Spire, Palmerston Russet, Hoary 
Morning, White Calville, Golden Pearmain, Stirling 
Castle, and Northern Spy. 

Mr. T. Bunyard, Nurseries, Ashford, Kent, showed 
fruit, some of which was much over average in size, 
but in some cases not in character. Hxcellent were 
Waltham Abbey Seedling,Small’s Admirable, Alex- 
ander, Maux Codlin, Gloria Mundi, Golden Noble, 
Hanwell Souring, Harvey's Wiltshire Defiance, a 
large but light apple Cox’s Orange, Belle Joseph, 
Court of Wick, Prince Albert, American Mother, 
Schoolmaster, King of the Pippins, Hughes’ Golden 
Pippin, a large crimson and green coloured fruit. 

Mr. J. H. Rose, gr., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berks, sent many small fruits, below average in size 
and appearance. Cornish Aromatic, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Worcester Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, 
Red Quarrenden, American Mother, Fearn’s Pippin, 
Betty Geeson, Reinette du Canada, Cox's Orange, 
Cornish Gilliflower, Court Pendu-plat, Golden Russet, 
Ribston Pearmain, Royal Russet. The collection 
represents the best of our Apples fit to be grown in 
most parts of the country. 

Twenty-four varieties of Apples best adapted to 
exhibitor’s district. — Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
Waltham Cross, showed clean skinned, medium 
sized fruits of Tower of Glamis, Blenheim Orange, 
Stirling Castle, Worcester Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, 
Waltham Cross Seedling, Wcklinville, Reinette du 
Canada, Keswick, Fearn’s, Cox’s Pomona, Annie 
Blizabeth, Warner’s King, Golden Spire, King of the 
Pippins, and Rostocker. 

Fruits of fine quality generally were shown by 
Messrs. Saltmarsh & Son, Chelinsford ; the following 
varieties were the best :—Alexander Cellini, Summer 
Orange, probably a local variety, an angular fruit of 
a bronzy red colour; Royal Russet, Garret Pippin, 
Prince Albert, Lord Suffield, King of the Pippins, 
Warner's King, The Queen, Worcestershire Pear- 
main, Cox’s Pearmain, Winter Hawthornden, Ribston 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange. 

Messrs. John Peed & Sons, Roupell Park Nursery, 
Streatham, Surrey, exhibited large specimens of popu- 
lar kitchen and dessert varieties. ‘The soil is heavy 
and the situation of the nursery high. Cox's Orange, 
Beauty of Kent, Worcester Pearmain, New Haw- 
thornden, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Prince Albert, 
Warner’s King, Alexander, Cellini, Washington, The 
Queen being shown. 

Mr. C. Hoare, gr. to Sir R. Sutton, Bart., Benham 
Park, Newbury, Berks, showed fair fruits, but their 
general appearance points to unsuitable stocks or 
soil. 

Mr. R. Smith, gr. to Lady Frances Fletcher, Ken- 
ward, Yalding, Kent, showed well coloured fruits, 
some of yery fine quality, judging from appearance : 
Beauty of Kent, Winter Queening, NReinette du 
Canada, Alexander, Warners King, Tom Putt, 
Blenheim Orange, Grand Duke Constantine, a showy 
fruit; Wellington, King of the Pippins, &c. 

Mr. A. Waterman, gr. to H. A. Brassey, Esq., 
Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, had a very nice col- 
lection of large well coloured fruits, skin clear and 
smooth. Good were Gravenstein, Queen Caroline, 
Lady Henniker, Alexander, Stone’s Seedling, Cox's 
Orange, Ribston, Prince Albert, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Gloria Mundi, Worcester Pearmain, Tower of Glamis, 
Lord Derby, &c. 

Messrs. J. Peed & Sons, Streatham, the same 
district, therefore, as Mr. Roupell’s, showed fine 
examples of Lord Suffield, Henri Decaume, Fall 
Pippin, Schoolmaster, Keswick Codlin, Warner’s 
King, and Winter Hawthornden. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co. exhibited fruits, all of 
which showed high colour and good development. 
The finest were Cox’s Orange, Tower of Glamis, 
Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedling, Cellini, The Queen, 
King of the Pippins, Lord Suffield, Small’s Admirable, 
Grenadier, Cox’s Pomona, Worcester Pearmain, 
Golden Noble. 

A.W. Smee, Esq., The Grange, Wallington, Surrey 
(gr., Mr. Cummins), had fruit of generally high colour, 
with clear skin. ‘This was a private grower’s lot of 
Apples, and contained fruit more remarkable for 
their flavour and quality rather than for size. Of 
dessert varieties there were Court of Wick, King of 
the Pippins, Duke of Devonshire, Brownlee’s Russet, 
Blenheim Orange; and in culinary Apples, New 
lawthornden, Cox’s Pomona, Queen Caroline, 
Striped Beaufin, Cellini, Nelson’s Codlin, Welling- 
ton, Waltham Abbey Seedling, and Beauty of Kent. 
These fruits were grown on land that is intersected 
in all directions by watercourses, and where the aver- 
age water level cannot be more than 3 feet below the 
surface. 

In this class Messrs. Lane & Son, Great Berk- 


hamstead, showed fine examples of the following :— 
Schoolmaster, Blenheim Orange, Stirling Castle, 
Flower of Kent, Fearns, Stone’s Pippin, Emperor 
Alexander, King of the Pippins, Prince Albert, The 
Queen, Ecklinville, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Cellini, and 
one of the Apples of the future, Baumann’s Red 
Russet. hese fruits may be considered as being 
yery suitable to plant on soil that is stony, not 
naturally of rich quality, but which admits of im- 
provement by cultivation. 

‘Mr. Roberts, gr. to Messrs. Rothschild, Gunners- 
bury Park, Acton, showed Apples of large size, high 
colour, and smooth healthy appearance, evidently 
well suited to the soil—loam on clay—of that dis- 
trict. We mention Alfriston, lord Derby, Haw- 
thornden, Mére de Ménage, Cox’s Orange, Wortley’s 
Fayourite, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Alexander, Ribston, 
Cockle Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, Claygate Pearmain, 
Adams’ Pearmain, Warner’s King, and Rosemary 
Russet. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Son, Chelsea, exhibited fine, 
large, high-coloured well-finished fruits from the 
nursery at Langley, and from that at Pulham. The 
following were some of the best samples :—Cellini, 
Mannington’s Pearmain, Winter Hawthornden, Kerry 
Pippin, Ribston, Cox’s Orange, Worcester Pearmain, 
Brownlees’ Russet, Beaumann’s Red Russet, War- 
ner’s King, Alexander, Pott’s Seedling, Scarlet Pear- 
main, Reinette du Canada, and American Mother. 

From the gardens of the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
Fridge Castle, Tunbridge Wells, gr. Mr. Rust, 
some very fine fruit was exhibited in this class, and 
yarieties were observed not commonly met with in 
other collections. Roundway, Magnum Bonum, 
Betty Geeson, Hall-door, Wadham Pippin, Crimson 
Queening, White Paradise, Hanwell Souring, 
Emperor Alexander, Lady Henniker, Ribston Pippin, 
Cox’s Pomona, Mére de Ménage, and Queen Caroline, 
were the best amongst the remainder. 

Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, Stanstead Park Nurseries, 
Forest Hill, S.E., on medium soil overlying gravel, 
sent a collection of Apples, particularly good in 
quality for the soil there and the unfavourable 
season; Blenheim Orange, Lord Suffield, Emperor 
Alexander, Stirling Castle, Cox’s Pomona, Gloria 
Mundi, Gelini, King of the Pippins, Lord Derby, 
Atkin’s No. 2, Ecklinville, Worcester, Pearmain, 
Vrince Albert, Warners Jing, Ribston Pippin, and 
Manks Codlin. 

The Society's collection contained the following 
as suitable tor culture round Chiswick :—Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Frogmore Prolific, New Hawthornden, 
Blenheim Orange, Ecklinyillo, King Harry, Small’s 
Admirable, Cox’s Orange, Beauty of Kent, Warner's 
King, Golden Spire, Lord Grosvenor, Bauman’s 
Winter Reinette, among others. These were gene- 
rally clean, but deficient in colouring. 

Twelve varieties of Apples best adapted to the 
exhibitor’s district.—Mr. J. Hudson, gr., Gunnersbury 
House, Acton, showed very nice fruits of Blenheim 
Orange, Golden Knob, Lord Derby, Wellington, 
Cornish Aromatic, Scarlet Nonpareil, Hollandbury, 
and Duck’s-bill. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, the Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, exhibited specimens of kitchen varieties, viz , 
Alexander, Stone’s Seedling, Mére de Ménage, 
Alfriston, Grenadier, Cox’s Pomona, Tibbett’s In- 
comparable, Stirling Castle, Blenheim Orange, and 
Lord Suffield, 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, exhibited fine 
examples of Warner’s King, Lord Suffield, Beklin- 
ville, Sandringham, Bauman’s Red Reinette, North- 
ern Greening, Rosemary Russet, and King of the 
Pippins. 

Sourumrn Counties.—Lifty varieties—Messrs. J. 
Cheal & Sons, Crawley, showed fruits of high colour, 
large and thrifty looking. Most of the favourite 
varieties grow well in the soil of Sussex, so that it is 
needless to specify any but those which were remark- 
able for size or novelty ; such were Northern Dump- 
ling, Cellini, Mére de Ménage, Peasgood’s Nonsuch 
Domino, Blenheim Orange, Dutch Mignonne, Hgre- 
mont Russet, Lord Lennox and the Professor. 

Messrs. Lucombe Pince & Co., Nurseries, Exeter, 
exhibited large fruit of good colour. We specify 
Royal Russet, Tom Putt, Devon Quarrenden, Cox's 
Pomona, Tibbett’s Pearmain, Ribston, Lord Paulet’s 
Pearmain, Bellefleur, Lord Suffield, Dutch Mig- 
nonne, Ecklinville and Warner's King. 

Mr. W. G. Pragnall, gr., Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 
had a collection of medium sized fruits, not so clear 
in the skin as some others shown, and not in charac- 
ter in some cases, Lady Henniker, Alfriston, King of 
Pippins, Doux Argent, Gloria Mundi, Blenheim 
Orange, Rosemary Russet, Reinette du Canada, 
Lemon Pippin, Royal Somerset, Alexander, Nonsuch 
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Catshead, Adams’ Pearmain, and Sturmer were 
the finest. 

Messrs. R. Veitch & Sons, Nurseries, Exeter, had 
a collection made up chiefly of fine-looking fruits of 
over the average size. It will suftice to say that 
these were the choicest varieties in dessert and 
culinary Apples, and it was remarked that local 
Apples, of which Devon has so many, found no place 
amongst them. 

Mr. C. G. Sclater, Nurseries, Heavitree Bridge, 
Devon, showed fruits of high colour and large size, 
the varieties being those tabled by nurserymen 
generally, the uncommon fruits being Glory of the 
West, Beauty of Hants, Autumn Gilliflower, Ameri- 
can Grindling, Napoleon, Dutch Codlin, and Red- 
ribbed Greening, mostly of showy character. 

Twenty-four varieties, best adapted for the dis- 
trict.—Very fine were Blenheim Orange, Alexander, 
Dumelow’s, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Alfriston, Gloria 
Mundi, New Hawthornden, Mére de Ménage, and 
Ribston, shown by W. E. Brymer, Esq., Ilsington 
House, Dorchester. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex, had a 
fine lot of high-coloured, large fruits, The Queen, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, New Hawthornden, Prince 
Albert, Warner's King, The Professor, Cox's 
Pomona, and Yorkshire Beauty being some of the 
most striking. 

Mr. W. Gallop, Bradford Peverell, Dorset, showed 
dishes of small fruits, the large ones being few, and 
consisted of Nelson’s Glory, Alexander, and Winter 
Peach. 

Western Counties.—Fifty varieties —Mr. G.Grifiin, 
gr., Slebeck Park, Haverfordwest, exhibited many 
fruits of fine size and colour :—such were Kentish 
Fillbasket, Wheeler's Russet, King of Pippins, Cox’s 
Pomona, Adams’ Pearmain, Winter Hawthornden, 
Alexander, Warner's, King. Mr. J. Watkins, Po- 
mona Farm, Withington, Hereford, exhibited varieties 
found generally in other first-class collections, and 
these were well grown, and with the good colour and 
clear skins found commonly on Herefordshire 
Apples—Belle Bonne, Tyler’s Kernel, Crimson Cos- 
tard, Scarlet Crofton, were varieties not often found in 
other lots. Messrs. R. Smith & Co., Nurseries, Wor- 
cester, showed fruits, generally of a large size and 
high colour, but not always exhibiting the fruit at its 
best. The varieties are such as are found in all of 
the good collections shown by the trade; Calville 
Rouge, Alexander, New Northern Greening, Wor- 
cester Fillbasket, and Golden Winter Pearmain. 

Twenty-four varieties best adapted to exhibitor's 
district —Mr. T. Coomber, gr. to A. J. Rolls, Esq., 
The Hendre, Monmouth, showed a collection, which 
contained good fruits of Alfriston, Ecklinville, 
Alexander, Blenheim Orange, Lord Suffield, and 
Tibbett’s Pearmain. 

Messrs. J. Jeffries & Son, Nurseries, Cirencester, 
showed clean well-grown fruits, many of them over 
the average of size. We may name Potts’ Seedling, 
Kerry Pippin, Alexander, Small’s Admirable, Grena- 
dier, Gloria Mundi, Cox’s Pomona, Worcester Pear- 
main, and Tower of Glamis. 

Mr. Shingles, gr. to the Earl of Ducie, Tortworth, 
Gloucestershire, had a collection of large and small 
fruits, some apparently not liking the soil of the dis- 
trict, or had suffered much from the weather. The 
best were Winter Strawberry, Mére de Meénage, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, Brabant Bellefleur, Nel- 
son's Glory, Hawick, and Warner's King. 

Mipranp Counties. — Fifty varieties. — Messrs. 
Dicksons (Limited), nurseries, Chester, had by far 
the best lot from the Midlands, but the color as in 
all fruit in the Midlands and north is deficient. 
The varieties were in the main the same as all the 
Nurserymen exhibited with a sprinkling of those 
more locally known, yiz., Wareham Russett, Jolly 
Beggar, and Bellringer. 

Twenty-four varieties suited for the district. — 
Mr. Gleeson, gr.to the Duke of Newcastle, Clumber 
Park, Notts, had a collection of rather small fruits, 
many being without names; fine were Dutch 
Mignonne, Lord Suftield and King of Pippins. 

Mr. W. H. Frettingham, nurseries, Beeston, 
Notts., showed ordinary varieties, and has a good 
and suitable soil, where, with some attention, Apples 
would grow well, Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, King 
of the Pippins, Beauty of Hants, Frogmore Prolific, 
Lord Suffield and Spencer's favourite were the best. 

Mr. A. Christie, gr. to the Earl of Warwick, 
Warwick Castle, had smallish examples of large 
culinary varieties; Warner's King, Lord Suffield, 
Beauty of Kent, Lord Grosvenor, and Cox’s Pomona, 
were the best of them. 

Mr. J. Grey, gr, Normanton Park, Stamford, 
showed New Hawthornden, Annie Elizabeth, War- 


ners King, Gravenstein, Smalls’ Admirable, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, and Worcester Pearmain, as his best 
fruits, 

Mr. W. H. Divers, gr., Ketton Hall, Stamford, 
showed in this class, but the fruits were generally 
very small: Duke of Gloucester, Carlton Seedling, 
and Golden Noble, were the best. 

Mr. R. Milner, gr., Sundorne Castle, Shrewsbury, 
showed excellent fruits, from cordons and pyramids, 
of Stirling Castle, Gloria Mundi, Warner’ King, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Cellini, Ribston Pippin, and 
Cox’s Orange. 

NortHern Counties.—- Mr. W. Chuck, gr. to 
P. Thelluson, Esq., Brodsworth Hall, Doncaster, 
showed fruits which indicated the adverse character 
of the weather during the past season in that part 
of the country. The presentable fruits were Blen- 
heim Orange, King of the Pippins, and Cellini. 

Dessert Apples.—There were several exhibits of a 
collection of twelve dishes of dessert Apples, and 
the specimens were generally of a high order of 
merit, Mr. W. Crump, gr. to Earl Beauchamp, Madres- 
field Court, Malvern, showing twelve dishes remark- 
able for their very high colouring ; in size they were 
average. Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
Strawberry Pippin, Blenheim Orange, May Queen, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Court pendu-plat, Brownlees’ Russet, 
being the chief examples; some of the finest dessert 
Apples shown. 

Mr. C Turner, Slough, sent a collection of clean 
sound fruits, of average size, and of handsome 
appearance ; he showed capital examples of Adams’ 
Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Scarlet Pearmain, 
Ribston Pippin, King of the Pippins, and Cluster 
Golden Pippin. 

Messrs. Saltmarsh & Sons, Chelmsford, had good 
fruits of Ribston, Duchess of Oldenburg, Garrett 
Pippin, and Summer Orange, with large fruits of 
Cox’s Orange. 

The collection from Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
Chelsea, S.W., was composed of very clean and 
plump fruits, of which Mannington’s Pearmain, Cox’s 
Orange, King of the Pippins Devonshire Quarren- 
den, Margil, Ribston, Kerry Pippin, and American 
Mother were good examples. 

— Brymer, Esq., had examples of average quality, 
in which Claygate Pearmain, King of the Earlies, 
and Cornish Aromatic were shown. 

A collection of very pretty and clean fruits were 
shown from the gardens of H. A. Brassey, Esq., 
Aylesford, Kent (gr. Mr. A. Waterman); Worcester 
Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, Ribston, Cellini, Cox’s 
Orange, and Cox’s Pomona were the chief examples. 

Mr. J. Rust, Eridge Castle Gardens, Sussex, with 
Winter Queening, Sturmer Pippin, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Norfolk Bearer, and Rosemary Russet; and 
Messrs. J. Peed & Sons, Streatham, completed the 
display in this section. From these varieties there 
may be seen very well what varieties are most worthy 
of cultivation in this country. 

The collections of six dishes were not of such a 
good general character as in the larger class of 
twelve, but there were several good exhibits. The 
varieties differed but little from those in the fore- 
going classes. Mr. Frettingham, for example, 
had Eve in his collection, and Mr. J. Hudson, gr. to 
H.J. Atkinson, Esq., M.P., Gunnersbury House, Acton 
sent good fruits of Gravenstein, Court of Wick, and 
Blenheim Orange, &c. 

Several richly-coloured and yery fine specimens 
were in the collection of Messrs. Paul & Sons, Ches- 
hunt, N,—Wyken, Cox’s Orange (very fine), Kerry 
Pippin, and Worcester Pearmain being worthy of 
note. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone, Kent, sent 
Melon Apple, Margil and Kerry Pippin, in good form. 
Scarlet Nonpareil and Cockle Pippin were fine frults 
in Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ dishes of well-coloured 
and fine fruits. Messrs. C. Warden and J. Roberts 
also sent collections, and Mr. C. P. Saunders, Jersey, 
had specially fine and good-coloured samples of 
popular varieties. 

Culinary Apples—tIn the corresponding large class 
for culinary Apples (twelve dishes), there was also a 
good display, but a greater range of quality. H. A. 
Brassey, Esq., contributed dishes of very fine quality, 
large and clean; Blenheim Orange, Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Gloria Mundi, 
Washington, and Lane’s Prince Albert were all good 
fruits, but not of very high colouring. Mr. Crump 
sent a grand lot of dishes; Peasgood’s Nonsuch 
(handsome and highly coloured), Cellini (good 
colour), Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Lord Derby, 
Lord Suffield, and Lane’s Prince Albert, were the 
chief varieties. Mr. J. Roberts, gr. to Messrs, 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury Park, Acton, W., sent good 


specimens of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Cox’s Pomona, 
Alexander (finely coloured), Beauty of Kent, Ecklin- 
ville, and Warner's King. In the collection from 
Mr. W. H. Frettingham, The Nurseries, Beeston, 
Notts, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Spencer's Favourite, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Lord Suffield, and Warner's 
King were very good. 

Mr. C. Turner had as his best fruits Old Haw- 
thornden, Frogmore Prolific, Mére de Ménage, Kes- 
wick Codlin, Stirling Castle, and Blenheim Orange, 
all the dishes, however, being clean and healthy 
fruits. The collection from the Society’s own col- 
lection was composed of good fruits of useful varie- 
ties, but deficient in colouring. Stirling Castle, 
Golden Knob, Stone Apple, Blenheim Orange, War- 
ner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert, and such like 
varieties were shown. 

There were not many exhibitors of the smaller 
collections of culinary Apples, Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons and Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex, 
contributing some of the best, all well-known 
varieties ; Messrs. Frettingham and Middleton also 
contributed. 

Fruits from trained trees, §c—In the classes 
for a collection of fruit from cordon, bush, or 
pyramids, and from standards in orchards, there 
was not observable the difference in quality which 
might have been expected, but those grown on 
the bushes, &c., were, if anything, smoother than the 
others. Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons; W. and E. Wells, 
Hounslow; J. Grey, Normanton Park, Stamford ; 
and J. Watkins, Pomona Farm, Withington, Here- 
ford, contributing good examples in the bush, &c., 
class; and of fruit from the standards in orchards 
Messrs. Wells, J. Watkins, R. Dean, R. Pennington, 
H. Merryweather were exhibitors, the last-named 
showing his varieties as Bramley’s Seedling, Domino, 
and Clarke’s Seedling, in good and large specimens. 

The class for Apples grown on special stocks un- 
fortunately did not bring out exhibits, and thus an 
opportunity for comparing the effects of various 
stocks was lost. Messrs. R. Veitch & Sons, of Exeter, 
who did enter, sent fruits which were all from the 
English Paradise, and by themselves were valueless. 

Market Apples—The specimens of Apples as 
grown for market were an attractive feature of the 
show. They were all excellent samples, but it is 
necessary to see the large baskets of the varieties in 
order freely to appreciate their effects. A remark- 
ably handsome lot were those from Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard & Co., large and finely coloured, and in good 
condition :—The Queen, Cellini, Ecklinville, Warner's 
King, Beauty of Kent, Grenadier, Worcester Pear- 
main, Duchess of Oldenburg, Cox’s Orange, Stirling 
Castle, and Pott’s Seedling. Messrs. Paul & Son 
had capital example of King of the Pippins, Golden 
Knob, Blenheim Orange, Stirling Castle, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Counsellor, Wellington, and Claygate Pear- 
main being the varieties shown here, and all good. 
Messrs. W. and E. Wells also sent a good collection 
of smaller size. 

Miscellancous,—The miscellaneous exhibits were 
not very numerous. W.T. T. Dyer, Esq., C.M.G., 
Kew, Surrey, sent a few dishes of fruits. From 
Messrs. Dicksons, Chester, there came a collection of 
Apples, but all the fruits were of small size. Wad- 
hurst Pippin, London Apple, Hambledon Deux Ans, 
Rymer, and Flower of Kent, &c., were to be seen 
here. 

The Rev. W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage, Croydon, 
had a dish of Cox’s Orange of wonderful size, being 
three or four times larger than usual, of a bright 
yellow colour, and altogether extremely fine and 
handsome, having been grown under glass. W.T. 
Manning, Esq., Blackheath, had a few dishes; and 
a dish of very large and excellent fruits of Domino 
were shown by H. Miller, Esq., Chiswick. A dish 
of New Northern Greening was shown by Messrs. 
J. Kt. Pearson & Sons, Chilwell, Notts; the variety 
is stated to keep well till June. 

Scorranp.—Apples from Scotland were fairly 
numerous, but with the one exception of those sent 
by Mr. McDonald, Perth, were inferior to the collec- 
tions from English counties which, considering 
the bad séason, is not at all to be wondered at. 
Mr. McDonald had some very fine, clean and 
large fruits of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Cox’s Orange, 
Wellington, Tower of Glamis, Blenheim Orange and 
Ecklinville in his collection, only lacking colour to 
make them first-rate examples. 

Mr. M. Dunn, Dalkeith, contributed an extensive 
collection, but the specimens had unfortunately been 
damaged in transit ; they were, however, fairly good, 
and mostly of medium size. Some of the best shown 
were Worcester Pearmain, Lord Nelson, Orange 
Pippin, Gravenstein, Carraway Reinette, Loddington, 
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Scarlet Pomona, Alfriston, Golden Knob, Ecklin- 
ville, Bedfordshire Foundling, Cox's Pomona and 
Warner’s King. 

A fairly large collection was from Messrs, Dickson 
& Co., 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, but the 
examples were generally deficient in size and colour- 
ing, and were not very clean. 

Other exhibits were from Mr. W. Drummond, 
Stirling (good fruits of Beauty of Montrelle, Ochi- 
tree, and Dunmore). 

New or little known Apples.—In this class Mr. 
Vertegans showed a long, cylindrical Apple, yellow 
streaked with red. It is shown under the name of 
“ Malus pendula.” The fruits are about 3 or 4 inches 
in length, and 2 inches wide—probably a good 
decorative sort. 

Messrs. R. Veitch & Sons, Exeter, contributed a 
collection containing varieties which are not often 
tobe noticed on the exhibition table. They were 
all well coloured fruits of average size. We may 
mention Sandringham, Ottery, Rougemont, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Warmington, Towsington, Smiling 
Beauty, St. John’s Fayourite, and Hollow Core—all 
of good prepossessing appearance. 

Mr. C. Ross, Welford Park, Newbury, had some 
good samples of out-of-the-way fruits, as Grand 
Duke Constantine, Beauman’s Reinette, Lady Alice 
Eyre, a pale round fruit; and Gospatrick, a capital 
yariety. ¢ 

In Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co.'s collection, Okera, a 
dull red, slightly elongated fruit, was shown. It is 
of Swedish origin, and appeared in this country, we 
believe, for the first time in a collection of Swedish 
Apples shown at the last Conference in 1883. It is 
a sweet and tender-fleshed Apple, and was shown 
also by Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, and Mr. 
T. Bunyard, Ashford, Kent. Messrs. G. Bunyard & 
Co. also had Cardinal, Belle Pontoise, Opetien, Gos- 
patrick, Evagil, and Bismarck, in good specimens. 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons sent several dishes, King 
Harry, Ringer, Castle Magar, The Sandringham, and 
Niton House, showing up well. Messrs. Cheal had 
Professor and Ottershaw, and others were from Mr. 
C. Turner, A. H. Smee, Esq. (with Remsborough, 
a handsome dessert), Mr. Crump, and Mr. C. G. 
Sclater, Exeter. 


Pears. 


The exhibits of Pears were not so large as those 
of Apples, indeed the classes were very properly 
reduced, so that the large collection included thirty- 
six varieties as against fifty of Apples in the corre- 
sponding class. ‘The general appearance of Pears in 
the mass is not so pretty as that of Apples, the 
colours being of a duller hue. When the season is 
considered the quality of the exhibits is of a high 
order, especially in the large classes; exhibitors 
seeming to place inferior samples in the smaller 
elasses. 

Home Counries.—Vhirty-si« Varieties —A hand- 
some lot of fruits were those shown by Messrs. C. 
Lee & Son, Hammersmith, W. ‘The entire lot was 
good in quality and very clean, in fact one of the 
best in the show. LPitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle, Souvenir du Congres, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Trout. Beurré d'Amanlis, Mad. Trevye, B. 
Hardy, Williams’ Bon Chretien, B. Clairgeau, Prince 
of Wales, Durondeau, B. Bachelier, Doyenné du 
Comice, and B. de Capiaumont were one and all 
remarkably fine and deserve mention. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, were also 
exhibitors of a splendid lot, very clean and even 
throughout, that was about the best coloured collec- 
tion ; Doyenné Boussoch and Louise Bonne must be 
singled out as finely coloured samples, then followed 
Pitmaston Duchess, Souvenir de Congrés, Triomphe 
de Vienne, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Durondeau, 
Clairgeau, and Madame Treyve were also fine. 

Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons also had a lot of large 
and clean fruits, some from under glass, we imagine. 
This collection was remarkable for the large size of 
its fruits ; Pitmaston Duchess, and General Todtleben, 
were specially noticeable in this respect ; Doyenné 
Boussoch was finely coloured, and of the others the 
best were Emile d’Heyst, Duchess d:Angouléme 
Lebrun, Catillac, Grégoire Bordillon, and Marie 
Louise d’Ucele, all large and clean. 

A very creditable collection came from Messrs. G. 
Bunyard & Co., generally well coloured and of large 
size. Catillac, Beurré d’Amanlis, Louise Bonne, 
Comte de Flandres, Souvenir du Congrés, Conseil- 
ler de la Cour, Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Clair- 
geau, Marie Louise dUccle, Beurré Hardy, and 
Doyenné Boussouch were all fine samples. 

Messrs. J. Peed had a finely coloured lot, Doyenné 
Boussouch being the best, and good colouring was 


also to be seen in Louise Bonne, Emile Heyst, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise dUccle, Beurré 
Bachelier, B. Clairgeau, and B. Superfin. 

An even collection of medium quality was shown 
by Mr. R. Smith, gr. to Lady Fletcher, Kenward, 
Yalding, Kent; Passe Colmar, Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Beurré Bachelier, and Marie Louise being 
the finest shown. 

Maréchal de la Cour, Uvedale’s St. Germain, and 
Durondeau were good in the collection from Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough. 

Messrs. W. Raul & Son, Waltham Cross, showed an 
average collection, generally wanting in size; the 
best fruits were those of Beurré Spence, B. Baltet 
Pére, B. d’Amanlis, B. d’Anjou, Emile dHeyst, 
General Todtleben, Brockworth Park (Bonne d’Ezée), 
Conseilleur de la Cour, and Doyenné Boussoch. 

Mr. J. Roberts, Gunnersbury Park, showed superior 
well-grown fruits of Beurré Clairgeau, B. Diel, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, Catillac, Marie Louise d’Uccle, and 
Fondante d’Automne. 

Messrs. Saltmarsh & Son, Chelmsford, showed an 
ayerage lot of fruit; the best were Mad. Treyve, 
Louise Bonne, Durondeau, Doyenné Boussoch,Beurré 
Hardy, and B. Clairgeau. 

Mr. C. Howe, Benham Park, showed fruits of 
medium size: Beurré Rance, Doyenné Boussoch, 
Triomphe de Jodoigne, Zephirine Gregorie, Hacons 
Incomparable, Gansell’s Bergamotte, and Knight's 
Monarch were the finest. 

Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, exhibited some 
excelient fruits, some of which may have been grown 
under glass; the best fruits were Doyenné Merode, 
Beurré Bachelier, B. Superfin, B. dAmanlis, B. 
d’ Anjou, Marie Louise, General Todtleben, Napoleon, 
Conseilleur de la Cour, Alex. Lambre, Fondante 
d@’Automne, Pitmaston Duchess. 

In the fruits shown by the Society in this class 
there were noticeable Louise Bonne, Beurré de 
Charneuses, B. Diel, Jersey Gratioli, B. d’Amanlis, 
Souvenir du Congrés, Madame Treyve, Napoleon, 
and Vineuse—altogether a first-rate lot, of fine size, 
clean and even. 

In the twenty-four best adapted to the district the 
Society showed well again, with excellent fruits of 
Beurré Hardy, Louise Bonne, B. Superfin, Fondante 
d’Automne, Maréchal de la Cour, and B. d’Amanilis ; 
but here, as in all the exhibits of the Society, colour 
was deficient, but the fruits themselves were fine. 

Very similar varieties were well shown in the 
collection of Mr. J. Roberts, Gunnersbury House, 
Acton, and again by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
Chelsea, who had fine fruits. 

Mr. J. H. Rose, Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, had 
Beurré Clairgeau, Louise Bonne, and Doyenné du 
Comice from walls, and all extremely brightly 
coloured. 

Mr. A. Waterman, gr. to H. A. Brassey, Hsq., 
Aylesford, showed Beurré Bachelier, Louise Bonne, 
Conseilleur de la Cour, Gansele’s Bergamotte, and 
Bonne d’Wzée in his collection. 

Mr. Cummins, gr. to A. H. Smee, Esq., Walling- 
ton, Surrey, sent a nice neat lot also in the class, 
haying King Edward, Beurré Rohan, and Durondeau 
in good specimens. Mr. T. Fletcher, Kingston, 
Herefordshire, and Mr. Griffin, Haverfordwest, also 
showed, but their exhibits do not call for special 
mention. 

Twelve varieties of dessert Pears best adapted to the 
exhibitor’s district—Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons showed 
yery nice examples of Doyenné Merode, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Beurré d’Amanlis, B. d’Aremberg, 


B. Diel, B. Bachelier, Bergamotte d’Esperen, and’ 


Fondante d’Automne. 

Mr. J. Roberts, Gunnersbury, showed excellent 
fruits of Nouvelle Fulvie, Conseilleur de la Cour, 
Beurré Bose, B. Bachelier, Van Mons. Leon le 
Clerc, British Queen, Louise Bonne, and Marie 
Louise d’Uccle. 

Messrs. Saltmarsh & Sons, Chelmsford, showed 
fruits of quite an average as regarded size, and clear 
skinned. Beurré Hardy, B. d’Amanlis, Doyenné du 
Comice, Thompson’s Souvenir du Congres, Madame 
Trevve, Pitmaston Duchess, and Marie Louise were 
the finest. 

Mr. T. Richardson, 11, Eleanor Terrace, -Barnes, 
had fair sized clear-skinned specimens of Beurré 
Rance, Bon Chrétien, Faster Beurré, B. Diel, B. 
Bosc, and Knight’s Wyewood. 

Messrs. Paul & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
showed medium-sized fruits of General Todtleben, 
Fertility, Louise Bonne,~Duc de Morny, Beurré 
d’Amanlis, Triomphe de Jodoigne, and Marie Louise 
d'Uccle, 

Twelve Pears, adapted for the district—Mr. J. 
Hudson, Acton, had Pears of good average quality 
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of the following varieties :—Bellissime d’Hiver, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Beurré Clairgeau, B. d’Amanilis, 
and Marie Louise. 

SournerN Counties.—Thirty-six varieties.—The 
collection from Mr. G. Pragnell, Sherborne Castle, 
Dorset, showed some yery fine specimens, others were 
only of average quality: this was in the class fur 
thirty-six. Those best represented were :—Uvedale’s 
St. Germain, Pitmaston Duchess, Beurré Clairgean, 
Hsperen, Autumn Nelis, Louise Bonne, Duchesse 
dAngouléme, Doyenné du Cornice, Bemré Diel, 
Jersey Gratioli, Marie Louise, Beurré Hardy, Hessle 
and Passe Colmar, which were of fine colour and 
clean. 

Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons also showed here with 
good sized fruits of Belle de Bruxelles, Alexander 
Lucas, Baltet Pére, Beurré Hardy, Doyenné du 
Comice, &e. 

Twenty-four varicties—Among others they also 
showed here good sized fruits, but lacking colour. 
Forelle, Conseiller de la Cour, Madame Treyye, 
Catillac, Clairgeau, &c., were well shown. 

Twenty-four varicties. —Messrs. Lucombe, Pince 
& Co. had a collection of fruits showing generally 
much speckling of the skin; Pitmaston Duchess, 
Gensel Bergamotte, and Napoleon were the better 
ruits. : 

Twelve Pears. — Mr. 8. Ford, gr., Leonardslee, 
Sussex, in his collection had of fair size and 
appearance — Durondeau, Beurré Clairgeau, and 
Marie Louis dUccle. Mr. Wildsmith, gr. to 
Viscount lLversley, Heckfield Place, Hants, had 
a collection much above the average in size this 
season, and which im some cases were well coloured 
fruit. The best were—Doyenné Boussoch, Fondante 
d’Automne, Beurré Bachelier, B. Hardy, Doyenné 
du Comice, B. d’Ezée, Knight’s Monarch. Many if 
not all these varieties were on the Quince. Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough, showed fine fruits of Beurréd’Aman- — 
lis, Hacon’s Incomparable, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Doyenné Boussoch. 

C. Brymer, Esq., Ilsington House, Dorchester, 
showed medium sized fruits, with clear skin, Lonise 
Bonne, Beurré Sterckmanns, 3. d’Amanlis, B. Rance, 
Suffolk Thorn, Glou Morceau, and Zepherine,Gregoire 
were the finest. 

Six varieties of dessert Pears, best suited for the 
district.—Excellent fruits, although not so finely 
coloured as some in the show were to be seen in the 
collection of Mr. W. Wildsmith, Heckfield Place 
Gardens, Winchfield. They were all good and clean, 
including Pitmastou, Louise Bonne, Beurré Diel, 
Doyenné du Comice, Marie Louise, and Brown 
Beurré. 

Wesrern Counrirs.—Messrs. R. Smith, Worcester, 
showed in the collection of thirty--six varieties, of 
smallish size generally, but a few were of good size: 
Buerré Clairgeau, Pitmaston Duchess, General Tod- 
tleben, Gratioli of Jersey, Colmar d’Eté, Glou Mor- 
ceau, and Louise Bonne being the best. 

In the smaller class for twenty-four best suited to 
the district, Mr. T. Coomber, Hendre, Monmouth, 
sowed several fine examples, stated to have been 
grown under glass on walls in several instances. 
Maréchal de la Cour, Flemish Beauty, Catillac, 
Durondeau, Madame Treyve, Beurré de Capiaumont, 
Doyenné du Comice, and Bonne d’lzée were grand 
fruits, and the whole lot was very clean and neat. 

Twelve Pears. — Mr. Crump, Madresfield Court, 
Malvern, had fine well developed example of Jose- 
phine de Malines, Doyenné du Comice, Brockworth 
Park, Bergamotte d’Hsperen, Pitmaston Duchess, and 
Glou Morceau. The fruits sent by Mr. T. Southall, 
South Bank, Worcester, were very inferior. 

Mipranp Counties.—The fruits from the Midland 
districts were very few. Mr. Parker, Impney Gar- 
dens, Droitwich, however, contributed a handsome 
collection of twenty-four best suited to his district, 
very clean and neat all through ; Zephirin Gregoire, 
Brown Beurré, General Todtleben, Gansell’s Berga- 
motte, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Hacon’s Incomparable, and Beurré Diel were excel- 
lent fruit. 

Twelve Pears.—My. Kt. Milner, Sundorne Castle, 
Salop, had very nice examples of Louise Bonne, 
Glou Morceau, Beurré Sterckmanns, B. d’Amanilis, 
B. Diel, Brockworth Park, Marie Louise d’Uccle, 
and Gratioli. 

Nortnern Counrirs.—Zwelve Pears.—Mr. Chuck, 
Brodsworth Hall, Doncaster, had highly coloured, 
rather small fruit, clear in the skin, of Beurré Diel, 
Doyenné du Comice, Maréchal de Ja Cour, &c. 

In the collections of culinary Pears there was a 
fair display, Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons and C, Turner, 
Slough, being the chief exhibitors. Messrs. Veitch 
sent Catillac, Verulam, Vicar of Winkfield, Gilles-6- 
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Gilles, and Bellissime d’Hiver, in good and well- 
coloured samples. 

Mr. Turner had Catillac, Clairgeau, Uvedale’s St. 
Germain, and Beurré Diel. 

Messrs. W. Paul, Saltmarsh, and J. Hudson also 
showed good all-round fruits here. In the Society's 
collection, Uvedale’s St. Germain, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Gilles-6-Gilles, and Besi de Louvade were to be 
seen. 

Fruits from Trained Trees, §c.—The classes for 
Pears from various forms of trees were not re- 
sponded to so well as they might have been. The 
fruits from walls shown by Messrs. W. & E. 
Wells, Hounslow, and Mr. Charles Warden, Cla- 
rendon Park, Salisbury, were fine in form and size, 
but all lacked colour. Messrs. Wells had better 
looking fruits in the collection from pyramids, 
bushes, or cordons, Marie Louise d’Uccle especially 
so; and here were to be seen some really magnificent 
fruits from bushes under glass in pots from the Rey. 
W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage, Croydon. Pitmaston 
Duchess were beautiful, extremely large, and re- 
markably clean. Beurré Baltet pére, Beurré Dumont, 
Doyenné du Comice, Beurré d’Anjou, Josephine de 
Malines, and a large André Leroy were all remarkable 
fruits in the collection. Mr. W. Wildsmith also 
showed a fine lot of clean specimens of Pitmaston 
Duchess (pyramids), General Todtleben (cordon), 
Beurré Diel (pyramid), Duchesse d’Angouléme (open 
cordon), Beurré Hardy (bush). The specimens in 
this section going far to prove the value of trained 
trees for obtaining the finest fruits. Fruits from 
standards were, however, excellent from Mr. R. 
Dean, Bedfont ; Messrs. Wells, and Mr. J. Watkins, 
Pomona Farm, Hereford. Mr. Dean had Dr, Jules 
Guyot as is best; and Souvenir du Congrés from 
Mr. Wells. 

The Market Pears were as attractive as the market 
Apples, and it was in this class that Messrs. Wells 
showed some of the finest Pears to be seen in the 
show. Souvenir du Congrés was specially remark- 
able, and others were Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenné 
du Comice, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Diel, and 
Hessle, all splendid samples. 

Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co. also showed a fine lot 
here, and they were well coloured, too, especially 
Darondeau and Louise Bonne, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Fertility, and Doyenné Boussoch were also well 
shown. 

In the New or little known Pears there were but 
very few exhibitors. Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons were 
the chief, with five dishes, containing, among 
others:—Triomphe de Vienne, Princess, Beurré 
rouge, De Livre, B. Baltet Pére, Williams’ Victoria, 
Fondante de Malines, Admiral Cecil, among others, 
all looking well, and many of them creeping into 
favour. Messrs. W. Paul & Son had Merissca, Nevill, 
and Maude Hogg, Caroline Hogg; and A. H. Smee, 


' Esq., sent Breadwell, a small green fruit with a red 


cheek. 

Miscellaneous—Mr. Allen, Gunton Park, Norwich, 
had some good clean fruit in a collection, the best 
being Maréchal de la Cour, Beurré Clairgeau and 
Mad. Treyve, General Todtleben, Beurré Superfin, 
and Marie Louise d’Uccle, which were fairly large 


specimens. 

Messrs. Dicksons, Limited, Chester, and T. Rivers 
& Sons, Sawbridgeworth, completed the chief 
exhibits, 


DISCUSSION ON THE PAPERS READ ON 
THE SECOND DAY (WEDNESDAY). 


Dr. Hoce in the Chair. At the opening of the 
proceedings,-the Rev. W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage, 
Croydon, said they had had a request from the 
Melbourne Exhibition Committee to send out to 
them a representative collection of English Apples 
and Pears to be shown at the Exhibition in Aus- 
tralia. The request would be acceded to, and he 
wished to ask growers of Apples and Pears who were 
exhibiting here to be good enough to let Mr. Barron 
choose one or two specimens of different sorts and 
varieties which he should think worth sending out. 
Of course, sending out in that way was really sending 
a@ representation of what England could do, and he 
hoped they would not fail in giving their specimens 
for so good a purpose. 


The Cuarmwan said for some time past they had 
been treated to the observations of the theorist and 
doctrinaire as to what was the best way of develop- 
ing fruit culture jin this country, but they had 
now come to the practical part of the exhibition, 
tom which he had no donbt great good would 
result, 


APPLES FOR PROFIT. 


Mr. Bunyarp read his paper, printed at p. 435. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Le Maitre 
(Acton) asked whether he should prune back every 
year, or let the tree grow in its own fashion? 

Mr. Suirtey Hisserp asked if The Queen was a 
marketable Apple? 

Mr. Wercut said he had tried experiments ona 
small scale with regard to pruning, and although he 
had seen trees without being pruaed doing well, on 
the whole the advantage had been in favour of 
pruning after planting. He thought it was wise to 
prune in the first year. 

Mr. Bunyarp said he had every faith in The Queen 
becoming a very marketable Apple. It had one 
objection—that of being flat—and he knew market 
people had a preference for conical Apples. It was, 
however, extremely beautiful and fertile, which 
placed it in the first rank. As to pruning pyramids 
the remarks which applied to standard trees after the 
second and third year were also intended to apply to 
dwarf trees. It would be necessary to preserve the 
dwarf trees by pruning, and it must be left to the 
judgment of the grower and the state of his soil as to 
whether he pruned in four or five years or not. In 
Kent it was the custom to prune very hard indeed, 
and he thought it was carried too far. He was of 
opinion that they might allow Nature to have her 
own way more. No Apple tree should be cut the 
first year of planting. Plum trees could be cut in 
the first year, but Pears and Apples and Cherries 
should be allowed to grow at their own sweet will. 

Mr. Rovpert maintained that removing a tree 
well answered the same purpose as pruning if it be 
done in its growth. The effect of removing a tree 
made it more fertile and obviated to some extent the 
necessity or pruning. 

Mr. Bonyarp said when a tree was taken up the 
soil was seen at once. If three or four roots were 
found they were shortened down and removed—re- 
moving being only a common-place name for root- 
pruning. 

Mr. Surrtey Hrezerp objected to that definition. 
Lifting and root-pruning were very different. Root- 
pruning as it was commonly understood was a bar- 
barous business. 

Mr. Pearson (Notts) said the most profitable 
orchard apple in his district was the New Northern 
Greening. As to grafting he had found that old 
Apples were very impatient to work. Pears would 
stand it very well, but apples did not like it at all. 

Mr. Woop (Kent) said he grew seven acres of 
Councillors [or Yorkshire Beauty] and he did not 
know anything better to grow. It was one of the 
best Apples they could grow in Kent. 

Mr. Buyyarp said that when market growers 
demanded a thing, they might be quite sure that it 
was a thing worth having, he had a very high 
opinion of the New Northern Greening, but he 
omitted it, wishing to speak from his own experience. 


Fruir Curtvre ror Prorir. 


Mr. Pact then read his paper (see p. 436). 

A gentleman asked why Mr, Paul left Jefferson 
ont of the Plums? 

Mr. Pavt replied that it was one of the finest 
Plums, but was not a sufficient bearer. 

Another gentleman asked what was the age of the 
plants when put in the ground, if they were not to 
be pruned until four or five years; and Mr. Paul 
replied two years. 

A question was asked whether it was legal for 
the tenant mentioned in the paper to clear away his 
Strawberries ? 

Mr. Woop (Kent) said it was legal to clear away 
Raspberries and Strawberries and such-like, but not 
Pears or Apples. 

Mr. Dean (Hounslow), replying to a further ques- 
tion, said a market gardener had no power to destroy 
his top trees except he replaced them by others. He 
was, however, entitled to destroy what was known 
as ground crop. Trees should not be looked to to 
return a profit under four or five years, during which 
time an income might be derived by planting under 
them Violets, Wallflowers, &c. 

Mr. Sairtey Hrssesp, speaking on the subject of 
frost, said its effects were different according to the 
strata of the atmosphere. At 10 feet above the 
surface frost was usually less intense than imme- 
diately in contact with the surface. There was more 
risk up to 10 feet than above it. 

Mr. Pavt said that was not so always, as some- 
times they had a better crop of fruit at the bottom 
of trees than at the tops. Bntasa rule the frost 
was more severe close to the ground, especially in 


spring and autumn, than it was at certain heights; 
but he did not think it was universal. 

Mr. Rovpett said, that a cutting wind at the top 
was worse than a frost at the bottom. A Duchess 
Oldenburg Apple was in full bloom in 10° of frost, 
and remained uninjured, while taller trees were very 
much more affected, because of the wind blowing a gale. 

Mr. Lz Marrre (Acton) asked why British Queen 
was omitted from the Strawberries ? 

Mr. Paut replied, that he had a high opinion of 
the British Queen, but he should not plant it for 
market. He preferred Dr. Hogg. 

Mr. Tonxs could quite understand why it was left 
out. He grew a large number of Strawberries, but 
he could not get the British Queen to fruit at all on 
hls ground. 

Mr. T. Bunyarp spoke as to the effect of climate 
on fruit trees. Everything had been considered but 
dew. He had noticed on fruit trees, that while the 
lower branches had been saturated with dew the 
upper branches were quite dry. He thought frost 
would have a more injurious effect on dew-saturated 
blossoms than on the dry ones. The water got in 
and ruptured the germ, and there was an end of 
the fruit. 

Mr. Pearson, speaking on the subject of “ sticking 
trees,” said one source of trouble and disappoint- 
ment was, that trees were planted nearly always 
three times too deep. He could not consider any- 
thing more unjust to the fruit tree than to have its 
roots shoved down so deep, so that it could not get 
sun or air. He was against deep planting, and he 
would suggest that planting should be done on a 
mound. The more they prepared the land the better 
would be the results. Replying to a question as to 
how deep he would plant, he said there was always 
a mark round the tree as it grew in the nursery, and 
if they planted to the same point again they could 
not go wrong. 

Mr. Saretey Hiszerp said he should like to point 
out a source of danger in private gardens where 
“sticking in” was done. Wherever a tree had been 
for any considerable length of time it was dangerous 
business to plant another in the same spot, for nine 
times out of ten there would be in the soil a residue 
of the old roots which would breed a mass of fungus. 

Mr. Dean said his rule was to plant Plums where 
Apples had been, as while Plums took one consti- 
tuent out of the soil, Apples took another. 

Mr, Wirpsmiru then read his paper (see p.437) on 


Dessert Pears. 


Mr. Tonxs asked why Jargonelle was left out of 
both lists ? 

Mr. Witpsmirn said he had a conscientious 
objection to the Jargonelle, as it went to sleep too 
soon. Replying to a question as to the nature of 
his soil, Mr. Wildsmith said it was a sandy gravelly 
loam. It was not a bad loam if it was well done, 
but it was no use digging it—as digging was under- 
stood. He never dug a bit of ground but always 
trenched, even for cabbages. He found no difficulty 
in growing Pears of a very good quality on a sandy 
gravelly soil. 

A gentleman instanced how he had ripened 
successfully some Josephine de Malines by placing 
them on the hot air pipes for ten days, when their 
owner, who had discarded the tree from which they 
were taken, praised them highly. 

Mr. WitpsmitH said he had also ripened the late ° 
Pear, Bergamotte Esperen, in the same way. 


PRUNING. 


Mr. Sxrrtey Hreserp then read his paper (see 
p. 438). 

Mr. Pearson thought Mr. Hibberd rather meant 
to talk about bad pruning v. good pruning than the 
non-necessity of pruning. 

Mr. Wricut said the longer he lived the less he 
should use the knife in pruning if his object was to 
get the greatest possible amount of fruit. He re- 
ferred to the Pear trees at Cardiff Castle, and said 
they had been allowed to assume their natural 
habits, the pruning they had been subjected to being 
the taking out of a few branches here and there 
so that the sun could shine through. Those 
trees were bearing 3 or 4 bushels of fruit 
as good as could be found in the exhibition. 
The great object was to let light shine through 
the trees, which would then form natural spurs. 
There were, however, in the garden some good 
examples of pruning and non-pruning. On the 
whole, for commercial fruit growing, people, Mr. 
Hibberd, he considered, was right in his principles 
and philosophy. 
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Mr. Le Marrre said they had been talking about 
standard trees, but did the same remarks apply to 
wall trees ? 

Mr, Suirtzy Hiszerp, in reply, said he was 
pleased to see that the general concurrence of 
opinion was with him. The trees at Cardiff Castle 
were very interesting, as illustrating this question. 
He did not say anything about wall trees, because 
he considered one subject. enough at a time; but he 
would say—give wall trees plenty ofroom, and do not 
stunt the shoots. In conclusion, he moved a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Hogg for presiding. 

Rev. W. Wirks, Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of 
papers. 

Mr. Pavt returned thanks for the readers, and said 
he had seen many barren trees made fruitful and 
many fruitful trees made barren by the pruning 
knife. They could not, however, do without pruning. 
It was injudicious pruning that should stand con- 
demned. It would not do for the idea to get abroad 
that they were of opinion that there was no necessity 
for pruning, as such a wrongimpression might lead to 
erious consequences. 

The proceedings were adjourned till Thursd1y. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 


Ocroser 16rH.—A General Meeting of members of 
this Society took place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street, on Monday evening, the 15th inst. Mr. E. 
Sanderson, President, in the chair. The Hon. Sec., 
Mr. W. Holmes, reported that the Midland Railway 
Company had offered to convey exhibits to and from 
the provincial show at Sheffield on Noyember 16 
and following day, at a single fare, provided the 
exhibits remained until the close of the show. Also 
that they were willing to reserve one or two saloon 
carriages, if a sufficient party going] from London 
justified them in doing so. The Hon. Sec. also re- 
ported that he had paid the sum of £70, prizes 
awarded at the September show at the Royal 
Aquarium, and said he thought it would be neces- 
sary to modify the classes for Dahlias. A hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to those who acted as 
stewards on that occasion. Mr, Harman Payne, the 
chairman of the Catalogue Revision Committee re- 
ported that their labours as revisers had come to 
an end. 

The following resolution was then moved by the 
Hon. Secretary, seconded by Mr. Geo. Stevens, and 
carried by acclamation :—“ That the members of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society desire to place on 
record their high appreciation of the valuable work 
accomplished by those who prepared and published 
the editton of the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Catalogue for 1888. To each of those who consti- 
tuted the specially selected committee, and who 
prepared reports on the several sections, the members 
give their sincere thanks, and especially to the 
Revision Committee, who received these reports, 
revised and tabulated them. Further, that a Silver 
Medal of the Society, duly and suitably engraved, 
be presented to Messrs. Lewis Castle, C. Harman 
Payne, and George Gordon, in recognition of the 
admirable result of their painstaking and arduous 
work ; also that a copy of this resolution be entered 
upon the minutes, and a lithographed copy be pre- 
pared and furnished to each member of the com- 
mittee.” The Hon. Secretary also proposed a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a permanent Catalogue 
Committee, to take such notes as may be necessary 
with a view to revision of the Catalugue at a future 
time, and that such committee consist of Messrs. 
Payne, Castle, and Gordon. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


—_——— 


PzacHEs.—Where: fruit is hanging on the trees in 
late houses give as much sunlight as possible, so as 
to impart flavour; a little artificial heat will prove 
of great, service, as well as of benefit to the formation 
of the fruit buds. While applying heat give venti- 
Jation in moderation, and shut up with dry sun-heat 
when it ¢ai be secured. 

- Succéssion-houses.—Trees in these, when thinned 
of all old bearing wood and freely syringed, should 
be watered at the roots if this be found necesgary, 
and the foliage allowed to fall naturally. 


The Early House will require attention now. If it 
be not already done all internal cleansing and paint- 
ing should be done, and all rough snags and wounds 
cut smooth with the knife, so that the earth may 
close properly over them. In pruning remove all 
such of the old bearing wood as can be spared, and 
that which was left from the summer pruning; any 
very gross shoots of this season’s growth may also be 
cut out. As arule, I do not favour the shortening 
back of bearing wood on Peach and Nectarine trees, 
but if one side of the tree is likely to outgrow the other 
it becomes a necessity for the proper balance of the 
tree. Wash the shoots with a soft brush and warm 
water, in which some soft soap and a few handfulls 
of flowers of sulphurs haye been dissolved. When 
all has been thoroughly cleansed fasten the shoots to 
the trellis, allowing the shoots plenty of room to 
swell: Shoots from 5 to 7 inches apart will be quite 
close enough. Prick up the surface of the border 
and remove all the soil down to the roots. Dust the 
border over with a good dressing of Thomson's 
Manure and resurface with loam, lime rubbish, and 
charred wood ashes; place a few inches of horse- 
droppings on the top, and give a good soaking of 
tepid water. The outside border should also be 
covered with 14 to 15 inches of dry leaves, and 
thatched with straw. 

Higs.—The early plants in pots or tubs should now 
be placed under protection, and the pruning seen to 
at once. If ripe Figs are expected in April, the 
plants will require to be started next month. In 
pruning remove all the weakly shoots which were 
left at the summer's pruning. The strong shoots 
should be but as little as possible; rather bend them 
down and depend on heavy cropping and summer 
pinching to reduce any grossness of shoots from all 
the snags and wounds, so as to afford but little 
hiding-places for insects; then well wash the wood 
several times over with hot water, soft-soap, and 
petroleum. If not already done, let the house 
they are intended to occupy be well scrubbed 
and painted if necessary.. Wash the walls with 
hot lime and fiowers of sulphur. W. M. Baillie, 
Luton Hoo. 


DISBUDDING ROSES. 


As “Wild Rose” does not seem to think it worth 
while to comment further on the question of dis- 
budding Roses. the temptation to risk breaking a 
lance againat ‘“‘Rosa’s” protest on p. 388, is 
irresistible. 

“Rosa ” leads off with a gibe against the exhibitors 
for their insufficient taste, and then proceeds to refer 
to “over full-blown Roses, however beautiful, &c.” 
Does “Rosa” really consider “over full-blown 
Roses” at all beautiful? Such is certainly not the 
opinion of exhibitors. Perhaps the meaning of the 
word taste requires definition; for, after all, is 
Maréchal Niel so old that he is to be mocked as 
“virtually ” (why virtually ?) a bald-head ? 

“Why, indeed,” says Rosa, “should the amateur 
who grows his Roses for their beauty in the 
garden or in. the house, pinch out their side 
buds?” It is quite easy to imagine that 
“the rustle of their opening buds” was loud 
enough to prevent ‘‘ Rosa” from hearing the Rose’s 
obvious answer to this question, which is simply, 
that otherwise the amateur would fail in his alleged 
object, as his Roses would never attain their highest 
beauty either in'the garden or anywhere else. 

When Roses are not disbudded they are never 
seen in character, that is to say, they lack colour, 
depth, substance, and frequently form. This, of 
course, does not apply to what may be termed cluster 
or bud Roses, but it does apply most emphatically 
to ‘the majority of hybrid perpetuals and to many 
Teas. To take a solitary instance from each class, 
few amateurs who have never disbudded La France 
have any conception of the richness and depth of 
colour that may be obtained in that variety when the 
flower-buds are well thinned out, and of the hardly 
more than semi-doubleness of Madame de Watteville 
when the myriad buds are all left on, growers who 
have made the experimént of blooming that lovely 
Rose without disbudding are only too well aware. 
It has been frequently urged as an objection against: 
La France in the cut state that the flowers so soon 
aseume a faded lilac tint; but if the flowers ara 


vigorously disbudded the colour becomes so intensi- 
fied that the objection no longer holds good. 

As for “Rosa’s” appeal to the fair sex to decide 
between Roses disbudded or otherwise, it is per- 
fectly certain and well known that the ladies, to a 
man (if the Hibernicism may be pardoned) invariably 
vote for the exhibitor’s handsome blooms. It is not 
a matter of opinion, but of well known fact, that, 
however many gardens there may be in a neighbour- 
hood where Roses are never disbudded, it will not be 
to them, if there be a single exhibitor’s garden 
within reach, that when Rose blooms are wanted, the 
ladies will go; they know well enough how much 
richer will be the colouring of the exhibitor’s flowers, 
and, more important still, how much longer they will 
last in water than blooms surrounded by buds, whose 
sole effect is to make the truss top-heavy and un- 
manageable in any vase arrangement. 

Even on the score of beauty these surrounding 
buds are frequently, in the case of hybrid perpetuals, 
indefensible; for the buds of many varieties are 
eminently ungainly, both in form and texture, and 
they nearly always afford lodgment to aphides and 
mildew—neither very pleasant adjuncts to a lady’s 
flower. Again, in some varieties the surrounding 
buds are so close to the central axis that they are 
quite concealed from view by the central flower when 
it is expanded, and in other varieties their peduncles 
are so long that the buds stand up beside and 
(especially in wet weather) frequently disfigure the 
outer petals of the bloom they surround. In the 
case of such varieties, moreover, these buds are some- 
times the means of actually precluding the succes- 
sional bloom they are alleged to ensure, for they 
prevent the full expansion of the main bloom, whose 
petals consequently rot without falling, and as the 
side buds attempt to develope are the cause of their 
disfigurement or failure to open. After all, the 
“procession of bloom” supposed to be provided by 
the side buds is not so very long, since the buds 
do not open one after another, as in many 
other plants, but as soon as the central bloom 
has been disposed of, the surrounding three or five 
buds proceed to expand as best they can all together, 
and the crowded bunch of little flowers produces no 
greater effect of colour in the garden than would one 
bloom with opportunity to develope. 

To say that ‘“‘ we hear more complaints every year 
of the shortness of the Rose season” is to make a 
statement impossible of substantiation; but it is not 
by allowing Rose trees to carry more blooms than 
they can properly develope that the blossoming time 
in the Rose garden has been and is being annually 
extended, but by the increased cultivation of so-called 
summer and single Roses, which bloom so early, and 
add almost a month at the beginning of the Rose 
time; by the far more general planting of the Teas 
that flower early and late, and add to the season at 
both ends, and by the increasingly perpetual charac- 
ter obtained in recent novelties. 


That rose-blooms look best, in the majority of 
cases at any rate, upon their parent branch, is a con- 
tention that few will oppose; but to insist that no 
Rose ‘can ever look it’s best unless surrounded by 
side buds is entirely beside the point, since it assumes 
that all Roses have many-flowered trusses which, of 
course, is not the case. Not a few varieties produce, 
under ordinary circumstances, solitary flowers, not- 
ably all the Baroness Rothschild group and Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Roses which presumably “Rosa” will 
hardly consider unattractive. 

However charming Gerrard Lewis’ verses may be, 
they clearly show that he was not a practical rosa- 
rian, or he would never have propounded such a 
fallacy as that.a Rose bloom will last ‘long summer 
days” upon the plant, though only a few hours in 
the cut state. While no hybrid perpetual will last 
through more than one hot July day it is notorious 
that by cutting a bloom in the early morning its 
greatest beauty will so be longer preserved than by 
any ‘other ‘means. Browning was undoubtedly a 
closer observer; that he knew well enough that a 
burning July day was the term of a ‘“red red Rose’s” 
life, and that its beauty was too fleeting for any 
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shown in his answer to his own question— 


“Then how grace a Rose? I know a way! 
Leave it, rather. 
i ! Must you gather ? 
j Smell, kiss, wear it—at last throw away ! ~ 
Theta. - 


‘a 
an of it to be long protracted, is clearly 


PLANT NOTES. 


- SOLANDRA GRANDIFLORA. 


_ Tuis plant grows freely but flowers rarely, such, 
at least is my experience of it. In the Palm-house 
at Kew it makes enormous growth annually, and 
although this growth is ripened and baked as much 
as possible, still no flowers are produced. In the 
Succulent-house, however, it has behaved better, no 
doubt because the treatment it gets is more favourable 
to the production of flowers. The stems are trained 
along close to the roof, aud from these there spring 
numerous lateral branches, upon most of which 
there is now either a flower or bud. Each flower is 
5 or 6 inches long, trumpet-shaped, and 4 inches 
across the mouth; the colour is creamy-white. The 
species is a native of the West Indies, where it is 
common in hedges, &c. It was introduced in 1817. 
It seems to be variable in its time of flowering, the 
months of January, March, and July being given, 
and now it is flowering in October. W. W. 


ARUNDINA BAMBUSEFOLIA, 


The Arundinas are graceful plants, with slender, 
reed-like stems, 3 to 4 feet in height, clothed from 
the base with long narrowly lance-shaped leaves. 
The above species, although not common in culti- 
yation, is one of the prettiest Orchids flowering at 
the present time. The inflorescence is a loose, ter- 
minal raceme, the flowers of which open succession- 
ally and measure 2 inches across; in appearance 
they resemble a small Lobralia. The broadly 
lanceolate sepals and petals are white, flashed with 
pale rose, the lip being rosy-purple with a white 
throat. A good specimen is in flower at Kew. This 
Orchid should have a place in the East India-house, 
and being terrestrial requires to be grown in a com- 
post of fibrous peat and loam. It has none of the 
characteristic fleshiness of Orchids, either in leaf or 
stem, and must, therefore, not be subjected to a 
severe drying-off at any time. W. B. 


BANANA, CULTURE IN 
NICARAGUA. 


Unner the title of Banana Cultivation on the Rama 
River, in the Mosquito Reserve, Republic of Niearaqua, 
a Consular Report specially devcted to this subject 
has recently been issued from the Foreign Office, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

This trade, it seems, has entirely sprung up during 
he last few years, the first shipment of Bananas for 
exportation having been made in 1883. The river 

ma flows from the junction of two small streams, 
he rivers Escondido and Sequia, to the Bluefields 

goon, on the Atlantic coast, a distance of some 
inety miles, and previous to the year 1883 the 
anks of these rivers were uncultivated and unin- 
habited. About that time the Mosquito Fruit Com- 
pany cleared a tract of land, with a frontage of three 
tiles, on the river Rama, and commenced the 
cultivation of Bananas. The first shipment, con- 
sisting of about 500 bunches, was made in the latter 
of 1883, the fruit being sold at the vessel’s side 

it the rate of 50 cents (Nicaraguan currency) per 
bunch. The success that attended this first attempt 
induced many persons, including several foreigners, 
to commence the cultivation of Bananas, and now 
he whole of both banks of the Rama River, com- 
encing from about 20 miles from the Bluefields 
agoén up to the junction of the rivers Escondido 
ad Seqnia, and such parts of the last-named rivers 
@s are navigable for canoes have been cleared and 
; cultivated, The banks of the Rama River, for about 


> : 


twenty miles from Bluefields, are not adapted for 
cultivation, being too low and swampy. The follow- 
ing figures will show the rapid growth of the exporta- 
tion of Bananas from this country:—In 1883 the 
number of bunches exported was 8000; in 1884, 
40,000; in 1885, 45,147; in 1886, 154,434; and in 
1887, 255,332. 

To ship the Bananas during the year 1887 there 
were six steamships, each making monthly trips to 
the United States, where the whole of the fruit is 
sold ; two of these steamers carrying their cargo to 
New Orleans, three to Baltimore and Philadelphia 
alternately, and one to New York. These steamers 
haye not only to be fast, to enable them to arrive at 
their destination before the fruit ripens—as it has to 
be cut whilst still green, and handled with the 
greatest care, the slightest bruise leaving a black 
mark, and.consequently depreciating the value. of 
the fruit—but the steamers have also to be of light 
draught, to enable them to pass the bar of Bluefields 
Harbour, which has only some 14 feet of water. 
Once inside the bar, the steamers proceed up the 
Rama River, which has a considerable depth of 
water—in some places as much as 50 feet—and, 
calling at the various plantations on the river banks, 
purchase the Bananas that may be ready. In conse- 
quence of the greater part of the planters refusing to 
accept the low prices offered by the steamers, many 
of the vessels have been withdrawn, leaving, at the 
present time, it is stated, only two steamers making 
monthly trips—both to New Orleans—and in conse- 
quence a large quantity of fruit has ripened in the 
hands of the planters, and has rotted, for want of 
means of transportation. 

A plantation of 10,000 Bananas would cost, in- 
cluding clearing the ground and planting, about 
10,000 dols. currency. It would commence to give 
fruit in nine or twelve months after planting, and 
would last about five years; after that time the 
ground becomes exhausted, and the fruit so poor as 
to be unmarketable. The Bananas grown on the 
Rama River are the ordinary yellow Banana, about 
6 to 8 inches long, and a red variety known as the 
“Patriota.” This is smaller than the yellow form, 
but has a sweeter and finer flavour. 

When the Bananas are stowed away in the 
steamers they have to be kept shaded from the sun, 
and the temperature whilst in the tropics must be 
kept as low as possible by means of a free circulation 
of air; but in spite of all precautions, some bunches 
always ripen and are lost during transit, and in some 
few cases owing to the steamer having been obliged 
to batten down her hatches from heavy weather, or 
other causes, the whole of the cargo has been lost. 
According to the rules of the trade, eight clusters, 
or hands (as they are technically called) to a bunch 
forms a whole bunch; bunches having from five, 
and under eight clusters, or hands, are counted as 
half-bunches ; and, as a rule, the steamers refuse to 
take at any price bunches having less than five 
clusters. J. R. Jackson. 


Obituary 


THOMAS HENDERSON. — Horticulturists in 
England and Ireland will learn with deep regret that 
Mr. Thomas Henderson died on the 10th inst. at 2, 
Fairfield Terrace, Templeague, Co. Dublin, after a 
painful illness, extending over four years. The 
deceased served as foreman to Mr. R. B. Matthews, 
Belfast, alterwards with Mr. Hugh Dickson, Bel- 
mont, proceeding from there to Messrs. F. & A. 
Dicksons, of Chester; his last situation was at 
Pesbrook, Titchfield, Hants. He was a skilful 
plantsman, ever,ready to impart his knowledge to his 
subordinates and less fortunate of his craft; he was 
a strict master, but one of the kindest, and generous 
to a fault, while his modest and unassuming dis- 
position gained him many friends, all of whom, I am 
sure, will join me in this tribute of respect for a 
friend taken from us at the early age of thirty-five, 
He leavee a widow and two sons to mourn his loss. 
R. Weller, 


RICHARD JOHNSON OF MARBURY.—The death 
at the ripe age of 84 years, is announced of this fine 
illustration of the gardener of the old school, practi- 
cal and successful, but modest and retiring. He was 
particularly skilful in fruit growing. For1 years he 
acted as gardener in the service of C. H. Poole, Esq., 
Marbury Hall, Cheshire and Whitchurch, Salop. 
Mr. Johnson leaves one son, a nurseryman at Lindow 
Common, Wilmslow. 


THE WEATHER. 


(Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other sls of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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1. ScoTtanD, E. ... | 6 less 158 2.0 |; 20 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E. ... | 6 less 147 | 20.7 |) 386 27 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 5 less 12 | 19.8] 38 30 
4. Mrpuanp Cos. .,. | 7 less 135 | 19.0} 45 28 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 6 less 139 20.6 | 52 30 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 9 less 150 | 30.4] 23 32 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 9 less 151 | 21.9] 28 29 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 10 less 155 | 25.7] 51 35 
9. IRELAND, N. .,. | 7 less 159-} 27.5 | 24 | 28 
10. IRELAND, 8S... | 8 less 140 | 26.8 | 40 34 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 7 less 172 | 22.8] 55 40 


THE PAST WEEK, 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Oct. 15, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

«The weather has been unsettled and rainy in the 
extreme north of Scotland, but in all other parts of 
the kingdom the condition has been generally fine 
and dry. 
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“The temperature has continued below the mean 
in all districts except ‘Scotland, E.’ The deficit, 
however, has not been so large as that of last week, 
having ranged from 1° to 4° in most of our western 
and northern districts to 5° or 6° over our eastern, 
central, southern, or south-western England. The 
highest of the maxima, which were recorded on the 
12th at most of the English stations, and on various 
dates over Ireland and Scotland, ranged from 56° in 
‘England, S.W.,’ to 63° in ‘England, S.,’ and 64° in 
‘Scotland, E.’ The lowest of the minima, which 
occurred generally at the beginning or towards the 
end of the period varied from 25° to 30° in most 
parts of England, from 26° to 28° in Ireland, and 
from 26° to 32° in Scotland. In ‘England, N.E.,’ 
the lowest reading was 84°, and in the ‘Channel 
Islands, 35°. During the the night of the 14th— 
15th thermometers exposed on the grass over the 
inland parts of south-western, southern, and south- 
eastern England fell to between 21° and 24°. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean. ‘The 
fall has been very slight in all districts excepting 
‘Scotland, N.’ 

“Bright sunshine shows an inrcease over some of 
our more ,southern and south-western districts, but 
a decrease elsewhere. The percentage of the pos- 
sible amount of duration ranged from 10 to 23 in 
Scotland, from 24 to 40 in Ireland, and from 28 to 
52 over England. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the 
percentage was 50.” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 27. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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MARKETS. 


SS 
COVENT GARDEN, October 18. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indigaling, the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. ED.] 


A Few Canadian Apples to hand this week, but 
poor samples. Market well supplied generally, with 
dull trade. Kent Cobs in short supply, with a ten- 
dency to rise. James Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Peaches, dozen «. 20-60 
Cobs, 100 Ib.... ...10 O- ... | Pine-apples, Eng., 1b. 1 6- 2 0 
Grapes, per lb. .. 0 6- 2 6| Plums, half-sieve ... 26-46 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0| —St. Michael. each 2 0- 50 
Melons, each «10-30 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.5.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ..._ | Mustard and Cress, 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 punnet ...  O4.., 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5-... 
Cauliflowers, each... 0 3-... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9-... », kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 0- ... | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 6- ... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Herbs, per bunch ... 0 6-... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0-... 
Leeks, per bunch .,. 0 4-.,. | Turnips, per bunch, 
Lettuce, per dozen... 2 0- ... new 00 «. O5- 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6-... 
PoTatos.—Myatt’s finished. Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 81s. _ 
Regents, 90s.; and Magnums, 65s. to 80s. per ton. ? 
PLANTS IN PoTS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRIOES. 
s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0| Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Asters, perdozen ... 6 0- 9 0| Foliage plants, vari- 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0-90! ous, each ... +» 2 0-10 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 70 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 3060 
Coleus, dozen ... 2 O- 4 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Draceena terminalis, Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
per dozen ... ---30 0-60 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Ericas in var., foz.... 9 0-18 0| Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Euonymus, in yar., Pelargoniums, scar- 
per dozen ... + 6 0-18 0 let, perdozen ...20-60 
Evergreens, in var., Primulas, per dozen 4 0-60 
per dozen ... «+ 6 0-24 0 | Solanums,dozen .,. 9 0-15 0 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRIOES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun.' 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 1 6- 2 6 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,13spr. 1 0- 1 6 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 0- 40] — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 80 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 3 0 | Primulas, double, 12 
Chrysanthemums, sprays cco «~. 10-16 
12 blooms ... .. 0 6- 3 0 | Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
— dozen bunches... 9 0-18 0 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0-3 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 4 0- 8 0/ — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 3 0- 6 0| — red, perdozen ... 0 6-10 
Gladiolus, doz.sprays 1 6- 3 0 | — Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 2 0 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 4 U- 6 0 
Lilium longifiorum, Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U 6- 1 0 
12 blooms ... «.. 4 0 6 0} Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 2 0 
— lancifolium,12bl. 1 0- 30 | — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6- 2 0 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 | — Parme, Fr., bun. 3 0- 40 


*,* The sudden and severe frost (for the season) has consider- 
ably altered the prices for the time, many outdoor useful 
flowers being cut off; and although they have improved 
this week, indoor flowers at the present time do not meet 
the demand. 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS 


ad 


** Numerous Communications and Mlustrations 
are of necessity held over by reason of the 
Fruit Congress. 


Corrections.—On p. 417, ‘“‘ Harpalium rigidum,” &c., 
“new authority” should read ‘‘ Kew authority ;” 
for ‘‘ valuable” read “ variable.” 

Escuattors: G. B. g Sons. These would be grown 
well in all those districts whence our market 
supplies of Onions come—Bedfordshire, about 
Sandy Bedford, Banbury, and parts of Warwick- 
shire. The bulbs grow well in good soilsin Hants, 
Sussex, Kent. We do not know which county 
contributes the largest quota. 


Meprar Jetty: H. H. When ripe, but when not 
over-ripe. 


Names or Frurr: 4. B.D. Apple, Cox’s Pomona. 
—K. S. 1, General Todleben; 2, Josephine de 
Malines; 3, Hessle; 4, Beurré Bachelier; 5, not 
known; 6, Vicar of Winkfield.—Thomas Parks. 
1, Beurré Diel; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey.— 
Alfred Andrews. Pott’s Seedling —Wm. Broom- 
ford. 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Autumn Pear- 
main; 3, not known; 4, Grange’s Pearmain; 5, 
Pine-apple Russet; 6, Yorkshire Greening. — 
W. W.B. Pear Van Mons Léon le Clerc; Apple 
Dumelow’s Seedling —WM. J. S. 6, Ribston Pip- 
pin; 3, Cellini; 2, Emperor Alexander; 1, Gra- 
venstein; 4, Margil; 5, Blenheim Orange; 1, 
Chaumontelle; 2, Beurré Bose; 3, Maréchal de la 
Cour ; 4, Winter Crassane; 5, aster Beurré; 6, 
General Todtleben; 7, Beurré Rance; 10, Bel- 
lissine d’Hiver. 


Names or Prants: G. M. Olivet, Loiret. 1, Cypri- 
pedium, probably selligerum: flower decayed; 2, 
Odontoglossum grande; 3, Oncidium curtum: a 
fine variety ; 4, Cypripedium: decayed, and colour 
gone; 5, Lelia Perrinii; 6, Lycaste plana: a bad 
variety of it; 7, Lycaste sp.; 8, Lycaste Skinneri; 
9, Lelia elegans var. probably : specimen bad; 10, 
Masdevalliainfracta; 11, M.corniculata; 12, Scu- 
ticaria Steelii; 13, Odontoglossum grande; 14, 
Phalznopsis antennifera ; 15, Pleione (Celogyne) 
lagenaria ; 16, Trichosma suavis ; 17, Cypripedium 
(Selenipedium) Schlimii; 18, Odontoglossum Ins- 
leayi; Phalsnopsis Esmeralda. Our corre- 
spondent is unreasonable. We cannot undertake 
to name more than six another time. An editor’s 
duties are quite heavy enough without superadding 
the naming of plants, though we are always very 
desirous to oblige as far as we can.— C. L. 1, nospe- 
cimen; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 3, Thuia gigantea 
(true) ; 4, Thuia (Thuiopsis) borealis ; 5, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana; 6, Picea Menziesiii—Subscriber. 1, 
Thuia plicata (Warreana); 2, Juniperus virgia- 
eana; 3, Thuia plicata; 4, Quercus cerris; 5, 
Fagus sylvatica laciniata; 6, Acer rubrum; 7, 
Carpinus Betulus. The Plane is Platanus orien- 
talis—W. S. C. P. (next week).—H.AJ. (next 
week).—A. K. BD. (next week).—Geo. Howe. 
Hemanthus coccineus—F. W. B. Colchicum 
variegatum.—Z. D. Can you not send a better 
specimen? It is allied to the Oleander.—Z. £. F. 
1, Oncidium varicosum; 2, O. pratextum; 3, 
Odontoglossum Rossi. — Mac. 1, Metrosideros 
floribunda; 2, Diosma ericoides ; 3, Hoffmannia ; 
4, Callicarpa purpurea; 5, Pilea muscosa; 6, 
uprecognisable.—A. C. 1, Cratzegus coccinea pro- 
bably ; is it thorny?; 2, Cotoneaster affinis. 


Norice.--Will W. 8. Melton, for whom we named a 
caterpillar in the nymber for September 29 last, 


communicate with Mr. J. Birkenhead, Fern 
Nursery, Sale, near Manchester ? 


Ontons: #. A. K. Onions ripened generally so 
badly this year, and are in consequence in a very 
sappy condition, that the loss in drying will be 
considerable, but how much we are unable to state 
definitely. The bulbs are likely to keep badly. 


Oxcuip Peat: Mr. A. Johnson, of the Stanley Nur- 
series, Wilmslow, Cheshire, sends us a specimen 
of Orchid peat consisting almost entirely of clean 
fibre, well suited for its purpose. 


Meaty-sue on Vines: B. H. In our Calendar, 
“Fruits under Glass,” in our last issue, there will 
be found excellent means described of getting rid 
of this insect. It may be stated further that a 
keen look-out must be kept for it during the sum- 
mer, and wherever seen to touch it with methy- 
lated spirits. 


Removine Trees Puantep 1n NovemBer Last YEAR: 
G. B. Doso at once; last year’s removal will 
have resulted in a multitude of small roots which 
will at once seize on new soil on removal. Mulch 
with strawy manure, and do not prune next season. 


TreE Tomato AnD Mrton Pear: W. H. M., Munches. 
Both plants require hothouse treatment and a 
certain measure of root confinement if much fruit 
be expected. The treatment afforded Muscat 
Grapes would suit both during the summer 
months. 


Varieties of NECTARINES AND PrscwEs TO PLANT: 
G. Five Nectarines: Goldoni, Lord Napier, in 
August; Newton, Rivers’ Orange and Dante, in 
succession during September. Five Peaches: 
Hale’s Early, Mignonne Gros Early, the large 
flowered variety; Stirling Castle, Lady Pal- 
merston, and Sea Eagle, coming in in the order 
named. We should plant these varieties in pre- 
ference to your own selection, the fruits being 
finer, and the succession a longer one. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


G. Prince, 14, Market Street, Oxford—Roses on the 
Seedling Brier. 

Messrs. W. Paut & Son, Waltham Cross, Herts— 
Roses. 

L’Horricorture Inrernationate, 79, Rue Wiertz, 
Paro Léopold, Bruxelles — Orchids and New 
Plants. 

L. Spiru, Rixdorf, Berlin, Germany—Fruit, Forest, 
and Ornamental Trees. — 

Jamas Cocker & Sons, 59, St. Nicholas Street, 
Aberdeen, N.B.—Bulbs. 

Lampert & Reirer, Trier, Rhenish Prussia—Fruit 
and Rose Trees. 

J. Scuwarrz, 7, Route de Vienne, Lyon, France— 
Roses, 

Dammann & Co., San Giovanni a Teduccio, ne. 
Naples, Italy—Wholesale Seed List. : 

Txomas Warner, The Abbey, Leicester — Fruit 
Trees. 

Cuartes Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough—Roses, 
Fruit Trees, &c. 

Pavt & Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, Herts—Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

Anprt Leroy, Angers, Maine-et-Loire, France— 
Supplement to General Catalogue (Fruit and 
Forest Trees, &c.). 

Jas. M. Tuorpurn & Co., 15, John Street, New 
York, U.S.A. — American Seeds (Wholesale 
List). 

Bavprinter, Gennes, Maine-et-Loire, France — 
Wholesale List of Trees and Shrubs. 

Frank Cant, Colchester—Roses. 

B. R. Cant, Colchester—Roses. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—H. Correvon, Geneva.—F. H., 
La Mortola.—W. A.—A. F. B.—R. J. L., Nottingham.—J. 
O’B.—H. H. W.—J. R. J.—Canon E.—H. H.—D. L.—W. A.— 
Aberdeen.—Weller.—Dr. S.—D. T.—T. B. H.—M. F.—Ehe- 
brun.—J. T. B. —J. C. W. & Sons. —S. A.—W. S.—H. D.— 
W. G. S.—C. Philp. — W. R. —A. M.—Whitton. — W. Did- 
dams.—J. E. N.—C. F. P. —W. E. G.— J. R. J. —W. A.— 
W. B. H.—J. T. B.—Thompson. 


"FP Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding ne and research for thewr solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week, 


DIED, at The Gardens, Villa Rothschild, Hohe- 
Warte, Vienna, on the Ist inst., aged thirty-six, 
suddenly, Gzorce Warson Rosson, only son of the 
late John Robson, formerly of Cresswell Hall, 
Northumberland, greatly loved by all his friends, 
and highly esteemed by all his colleagues, His early 
death is deeply regretted, 
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BEFORE PLACING HER ORDERS 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


By Special Appointment 
to the Queen. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SEE 


By Special Appointment 
to the 
Empress of Germany. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED DRESS FABRICS, 


Which are the very best and in the latest fashion. 


They include Selections (only) of all-Wool, and Mixed English, Scotch, Irish, French, German 
and other Continental fabrics, from 5d. per yard single, and 1s. 93d. per yard double width, to 


LATIES, 


$ MORNING 
AFTERNOON, J & 


> ¥) 


the very best qualities made. 
well), Satins, Poplins, Velvets, Velveteens, Plushes, &c., at such prices as 
cannot fail to secure Patrons. 


Also Selections in Silks (warranted to wear 


it has been remarked, usually find a considerable amount of difficulty in making 
a selection from a large parcel of patterns, and are confused and puzzled by 
the multiplicity of the materials submitted for inspection. 
difficulty to a minimum, and our patterns of English, Scotch, Irish, French, German, and other 
Continental dress fabrics, are so carefully chosen and such taste is shown in their 
selection, that we believe no intending purchaser can find the slightest difficulty in making 
up her mind, for she will find exactly what she wants ready to her hand. Thus time and trouble 
are saved by our method, which, the fashion journals say, “ cannot be too highly recom- 
mended.” Indeed, the success which has attended the sale of our “gelections” has now become 
so generally appreciated that many Ladies prefer to send direct to Belfast, thereby saving very 
considerably in price, while securing the very latest Novelties. 


We profess to have reduced this 


Patterns, Post-free. 


OBINSON & CLEAVER, ™: ®vat warenous, BELFAST. 


Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


‘NOTIT1edm100 edo UT pepzeAe 
AMUE00I STepeM Oz]1d IST CATA 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., 


constructed on our improved plan, are the 


perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 


and that THE VERY BEST. 


Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 


in all cases. 
Pi , Estimates and Catalogues free. 


Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 
lans, Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices, 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE,. 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. / 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C, 


ATENT TUBULAR FLOWER STANDS 
for Artistic Grouping of Cut Flowers. Have attracted 
much attention at recent Horticultural Exhibitions. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEORGE SMITH anv CO., 
Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W. Trade supplied. 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anv SONS are offering Arch- 

e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 

Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


OSTAL BOXES, for Plants and Flowers, &c.; 

light wood ; cheapest andbest. WOOD TRAYS for Sow- 

ing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &c. Sample with Price List 6 stamps. 
CASBON anv CO., Box Makers, Peterborough. 


CARSON'S PAINT. 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, | 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. ; 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c. 
F Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. | 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discaunt for Cash. | 


+ 


FREDERICK L. MAY & CO., 


(PUBLISHERS OF May’s PRESS GUIDE,) 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
162, PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W., 

RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for all London, Provincial, 
Continental, Colonial, and American Newspapers and other 
Publications, for one or any number of insertions, and are pre- 
pared to open accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
others on approval of references. 

Special advantages to Large Advertisers. 

Established 1850. 

Only Address—162, PiccaprLLy, London, W. 


EVUE de VYHORTICULTURE BELGE 
et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
O. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, 0. Thomas, A. van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. : 
This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 


| in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
| Engravings. 


Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 
Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 


4 Post-office Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
hent. 


Farms Estates, Residences. 
Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 
Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 


IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 


supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 


_ six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed “* Midland Counties 


Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 
Farms, Estates, and Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


CHRONICLE. 
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Greatly Reduced in Price. 


SILVESTER’ marae TRENTHAM BOILER 


BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 


F. SILVESTER & CO,, 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Full Particulars or application. 


H- OeSeeeiWeoe he Orbe LN SON ; 
Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


ROBINSON. = 
STOURBRIGE 


a We SSS eee 
4-in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9_feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


HALLIDAY anv _ CO. desire to 

e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 

of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 

painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 


Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 
2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet) paokin 310 0 
S-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet ¢ a, Sa free 5 5 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet lo 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 
3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
GREENHOUSES. 


Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Greenhouses, &c., 
obtain an Estimate (free) from us. 
Plans, Illustrated CATALOGUE, &c., post-free, on application, 
PEARCE anp HEATLEY, The North London Horticul- 
tural Works, Holloway Road, London, N. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 


Head Line charged as two, 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0] 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
5B? £2} (0) Saeliate meme eno) t9%"0 
ek 2 ORs ollivnee 0m. 6 
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AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
SS 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. : 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender- 

BIRTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MuST reach the Office by 
{ < Thursday noon. — 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


[THE UNITED Kiyepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China);-including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


PusuisHine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


on hand suit- 

able for all 

branches of 

business, for 

sale cheap. 

New ones made at shortest notice. 

Drawing and Xylographic Establishment and Electrotypy of 

H. B. ALBRECHT, 10—12, Lindenstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. 
Specimen Sheets gratis and post-free. 

References given by my forwarding Agent there. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Es Pe hRtersaisS 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


CO CO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION %< 
See Testimonial, selected from hundreds:— 

CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toall suffering from the same. 

“« ¥, WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is, 1}d., 2s. od, and IIs, 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 

65, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
application. 

Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


\\ 
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Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Estate Sales, 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


“ene WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for rererence 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects, 
a HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest — 


and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. “Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


ANTED a HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER.—Must thoroughly understand the high-class 

Culture of Flowers and Fruit; also Herbaceous Plants—very 

few Orchids. Thirty miles from London. Good character 

required.—Apply by letter to W. CATTLEY, 95, Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 


ARDENER WANTED.—A Committee of 
the Vestry of the Parish of Bermondsey will meet at the 
Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E., on Tuesday, the 30th instant, at 
7 o’Clock in the evening precisely, to receive applications for 
the situation of Gardener. He will be required to work in the 
two Recreation Grounds, formerly Saint Mary Magdalen and 
Saint James’ Churchyards, and also to attend to the Trees in 
the Streets. Age not to exceed 40. The wages will be 25s. per 
week. Candidates will be required to attend the Committee 
at the time of Meeting as above. Applications accompanied 
with three testimonials as to character to be sent in before the 
hour of meeting, addressed ‘‘ Applications for Gardener.’”” Can- 

vassing is strictly prohibited. 
By order, J. HARRISON, Clerk. 

Town Hall, October 17, 1888. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, for Bourne- 

mouth, who can cultivate a Small Kitchen Garden 

and attend to a Conservatory and Pleasure Garden. Wife as 

Cook.—Apply, stating ages, wages, &c., to E. V.S., 4, Mag- 
dalen Street, Oxford. 


ANTED, a GARDENER, for situation 

in suburbs of London. Age between 30 and 40, 

married (without children). Mustbe anintelligent man, with 

knowledge of plants, including Orchids. Wages, 30s. per 

week, with lodge at gate (to attend to), light, and firing. One 

assistant.—M. N., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Wee a GARDENER, age under 37, 

thoroughly experienced in all branches, including 
Packing and Disposal, and practised in Keeping Proper Books. 
Must have exceptional references as to character and ability.— 
State qualifications, &c., by letter only, to C., 11, Beechholm 
Road, Upper Clapton, E. 


ANTED, a thoroughly experienced 

GARDENER. Must understand Vinery, &c. Three 
in garden, which is small, Cottage found. State wages.— 
Rey. H. E. TROTTER, Ardington Viccerage, Wantage. 


VWyANEee a young man, as GARDENER, 
and to manage Cows, Pigs, &c.—Married, no family. 
Wife to do Dairy and Poultry.—M. A., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a thorough MARKET GAR- 

DENER, used to Growing for Coyent Garden, well-up 

in Tomatos, Mushrooms, and Early Forcing of Vegetables: 

Flowers, &c. Good reference as to character and ability re- 

aired ee with full particulars, to C. H. RATSCH, 
urseryman, Bournemouth, - 


WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, to 
Manage a small Nursery in S.E. suburb.—Married ; to 
live on premises, Grapes, Tomatos, Cut Flowers, and Nursery 
Work generally.—Terms and particulars to K Z., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


ANTED, a NURSERY PROPAGATOR— 


a rising young man, who has been in a Country 
Nursery, and can grow and propagate two things—Clematis 
and Rhododendrons. He must start at a moderate wage, and 
he will be under close supervision until he proves his capa- 
bility and reliability.—CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


W ANTED, AT ONCH, a good Outside NUR- 

SERY HAND, well acquainted with Lifting, Planting, 
and the general routine of Nursery Work. A permanent post 
for a suitable man.—State fullest particulars to J. W. SILVER, 
Streatham and Norbury Nurseries, S.W. 


ANTED, an energetic young MAN, quick 

at Potting, Watering, &c., to work under Glass. Must 

have good knowledge of Indoor Work.—LANE AnD MARTIN, 
Nurserymen. 227, Brixton Road, S.W. 


ANTED, a FLORIST’S MAN, for West 

End Shop. Must be ‘ood Buyer of Flowers and 

Plants, and understand Window Boxes, Plants, and Making-up. 
—Apply, stating age, experience, references, wages, to A., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Nursery and Seed Trade. _ 
ANTED, as TRAVELLER, a thoroughly 


efficient trustworthy, energetic, sober, and steady 
man.—Send particulars of experience, age, references, salary 
expected, to TRAVELLER, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


\ N ANTED, a thoroughly efficient CLERK, 

in a Nursery where Specialties in Seeds and Plants are 
a first consideration. Will have charge of Office, conse- 
quently must be a good Correspondent and Book-keeper. A 
good general knowledge of the Trade, and special ability for 
framing Catalognesindispensable. 40s. per week toa competant 
man.—H. V., 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a SALESMAN, for the Glass 

Department. It is essential that he be a first-rate 

Plant Grower.—Applicants to state experience and wages ex- 

pected: to FISHER, SON, anp SIBRAY, Handsworth Nurseries, 
Sheffield. Sek : 


WV ANTED, a young Man, as ASSISTANT, 


in general Seed and Nursery Business, good at Wreaths, 


- &c.—State- wages, references, &c., to LAXLON: BROTHERS, 


Bedford. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mn. B. Catvert has been appointed Head 
Gardener to JouN ARcHER Houston, Hsq., 
Great Hallingbury, Bishop’s Stortford. 


Mr. G. CarpEnTER has been appointed Head 
Gardener to Major CoLLis Browne, Broad Oaks, 
Byfleet, Surrey. ; 


Mr. James SHERLOcK, of Willersley Gardens, 
Derby, has been appointed Head Gardener to 
Captain EK. Watxkrr, Rock House, Cromford, 
Derby. 


Mr. AnpREW SmirH has been appointed as 
Head Gardener to Groner CarmicHast, Esq., 
Taymount, Broughty Ferry, N.B. 


Mr. J. Voss has been appointed as Head 
Gardener to W. Savitt, Esq., The Finches, 
Lindfield, Sussex. 


Mr. Wm. Sransury, late Head Gardener to 
P. Sartzarp, Hsq,, Buchan Hill, Crawley, has 
been appointed as Head Gardener to I. D, 
GaLpin. Esq., Bristol House, Putney Heath. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many instances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that tt should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order 7s 
known, and tt has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, zt ts impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands xt may fall from negotiating it. 

NV.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting 7s by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. 
R B. LAIRD anp SONS can recommend with 
@ every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualified ag 
GARDENERS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEW ARDS, either for 
large or small establishments, and will be pleased tofurnih full 
particulars on application,—17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


ow 
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Oo Te H GARDENERS. 

—JoxuN DownI£ (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a position to RECOMMEND MEN of _ the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business. All particulars on application. 4 
Telegraphic-and Postal Address ‘* DICKSONS, CHESTER,” 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anv CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C, 


S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 


B. has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 
MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities will be made.—Holloway, N. 


ARDENER (Heap), where two or more 

are kept.—Age 31, single at present; over three years’ 

character from present situation as Foreman.—H. HALL, The 
Gardens, Lower Woodside, Hatfield, Herts. 


ARDENER (Heap). — Age 40, married 


eight years, no family; previously with Viscount Cran- 
brook, C. S. Mortimer, Esq. (sixteen years), Sir C. Pigot, Bart. 
Exhibiting at London and Brighton. Son of T. Marshall, 
Head Gardener forty years to W. Peel Croughton, Esq.— 
G. MARSHALL, 39, Thrale Road, Streatham, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 35, married ; 
twenty years’ practical experience in good establish- 
ments in Early and Late Forcing of Fruits, Flowers, and 
Vegetables, the Cultivation of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orcbids, &c.; also Kitchen Gardens and Pleasure Grounds.— 
J. FINLAYSON, The Gardens, Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. 


( Ae (Heap); Age 34, — Mrs. 
ANDERSON, Waverley Abbey, Farnham, Surrey, wishes 
to recommend her late Head Gardener (who was with her for 
nearly seven years) to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
practical Gardener. Twenty years’ experience in large 
establishments.—S. P., Upper Shornes, Gravesend. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap Worxrne).—Married, 

three children; well-up in Gardening in all its branches. 
Abstainer. Good references —F. BARRETT, Downham Mar- 
ket, Norfolk. 


ARDENER (Hrap Worxr1ne).—Married, 

two children (youngest age 9); thoroughly experienced 

in Early and Late Forcing, &c. Highest references from 
present and former employers.—T. W., Monson Road, Redhill. 


Ge ses (Heap Worxine).—Age 38, 


married; twenty-one years’ practical experience in all 
branches. Five years in last situation, Thoroughly energetic 
and trustworthy. Excellent reference.—J. PENTLAND, Clay- 
gate Post-office, Surrey. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrna). — Messrs. 
Brunyyarp & Co. can confidently recommend a thorough 
practical Gardener, where three or more are kept. Many years’ 
experience in all its various branches. Leaving through 
death, Good testimonials.—The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 


( ; ARDENER (Hap Worxrna).—Age 42, 

married ; thoroughly competent in all branches of the 
profession, Can Superintend Grass Land if required.. No 
objection to Management of Fruit Farm. Six years’ character 
from last situation——GARDENER, Terrey’s Cottages, Stan- 
stead, Kent. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrinc).—Age 36, 


married; thorough good practical Gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience in Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Tomatos, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Abstainer. Highly recommended. Please state 
full particulars of place -GARDENER, 2, Greenhill Cottages, 
Station Road, Harrow, N.W. 


( a Ee (Heap, or good SINGLE- 

HANDED).—Age 28, married; first-class experience. 
Abstainer. Excellent references.—T. J., 113, Olinda Road, 
Stamford Hill, N. 


ARDENER and BAILIFF, or to Manage 

a Fruit Farm.—Age 36, married; understands Gardening 
in all its branches. Bight years’ good character from present 
employer.—J. FIELDER, The Cottage, Swanwick Lane, near 
Southampton, 


( x ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), or otherwise. 

—Age 28, married; fourteen years’ experience. Good 
character from present and previous employers.—J. B., Betley 
Cottage, Lyth Hill, near Shrewsbury. 


ERR (SINGLE-HANDED), or other- 
wise.—Age 38; experienced in Flower and Kitchen 
Gardens, Vines, Forcing, &c. Wife thoroughly experienced 
Laundress. Personal and previous references.—J, B,, 18, 
Sulina Road, Brixton Hill, 8.W, 


_ aie 


. 


GARDESER, (SINGLE-HANDED), or FORE- 


MAN, where two or three are kept.—Age 26 ; nine years 
experience Inside and Out. Good references.—B. SCALES, 


318, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 
Gos ER (Unper), in a Gentleman's 


Garden,—Age 22; seven years’ experience. Good cha- 
racter.—FRED, HERRINGTON, Ditchampton, Wilton, Salis- 
bury, Wiltshire. 


( een (Unprr).—Age 25, single ; 

ten years’ experience in all branches. Highest refer- 
ences. — WM. OWEN, Kilhey, Worthington, near Wigan, 
Lancashire. 


GC (UnvDER).—Age eight 
y 


ears’ experience, Inside and Out. Two years’ good 


992. 
225 
character from 
Surrey. : 


GC ER (UnpeEr);‘age 19.—£2 will be 
given to any person procuring Advertiser a suitable 
situaton. Five years’ practical experience of Gardening in all 
its branches, especially Greenhouse and Forcing Work. Good 
character.—BENIANS, Tilt, Cobham, Surrey. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in good estab- 


lishments.—Age 27; good references from previous 
employers.—G. LILLEY, Thorney, near Peterborough, Cambs. 


| yee in the Houses, in a good estab- 
lishment.—Age 27; can be well recommended from 
Prsvions situations.—E. KIRBY, Milltown, Ashover, Chester- 
eld. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 24, single ; 

nine years’ experience. For the last thrée years under 

Mr. G. WHEELER, St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
who will answer any enquiries. 


OREMAN, in the Honses, in Private Estab- 

lishment.—Age 23; ten years’ experience. Has obtained 
practical knowledge in each department. Good testimonials 
as to personal character and abilities.—H. BAZELEY, Pink- 
ney’s Green, Maidenhead. 


_ , ro Nurserymen. . 
OREMAN (GENERAL) and PROPAGATOR 
(WORKING).—Well up in Fruits, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Conifera, Clematis, Stove, Greenhouse, and B dding Plants, 
and General Routine of the Trade, Wreaths, Crosses, &c. 
Good Salesman. Sixteen years’ experience. First-class 
reference.—FOREMAN, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Growers and Others. = 
OREMAN, PROPAGATOR, or GROWER. 
—Age 27; well experienced in Bouvardias, Primulas, 
Ferns, Solanums, Carnations, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, Bedding Stuff, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
Forced Plants, Cut Flowers of all kinds. Good testimonials.— 
LAMBERT, 47, Neville Koad, Stoke Newington, N. 


To Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen. 
FOREMAN PROPAGATOR, and GROWER. 
—Age 37, married ; upwards of twenty years in London 
and Provincial Retail Trade. Well up in Fruit Growing, Cut 
Flowers, Furnishing, and Seed Trade. — FLORIST, Grove 
Cottage, Chappell Park, Addlestone. 


To Nurserymen and Others. 
ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Market 


Stuff and Cut Flowers.—Age 30; sixteen years’ experi- 
ence. Good reference.—W.C. BARKBY, Leicester. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Soft- 

wooded Plants for Market.—Age 29; fourteen years’ 

experience in London Nurseries.—J. P,, 3, Plainmoor Terrace, 
St. Mary’s Church, Torquay. 


To Nurserymen and Florists. 
PROEAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 29; 
good Salesman and Bouquetist. Fourteen years’ practical 
experience. Can be highly recommended.—E., 2, Vigo 
Crescent, Bedford Road, Northampton. 


ROPAGATOR.— Well up in the Propagation 

of Roses, Clematis, Rhododendrons, Conifers, and 

General Hard and Soft-wooded Stuff. Six anda half years’ 
experience.—W. CHAPLIN, St. John’s, Woking, Surrey. 


[pce tes and GROWER of Tropical and 
Temperate Plants.—Middle-aged, married; extensive 
knowledge of high-class Gardening. Reference good.—G., 
Havelock Place, Wokingham, Berks, 


OURNEYMAN, or UNDER GARDENER, 

in Private Garden.—Six years’ experience. Total Ab- 

stainer.—W. ABBOTT, The Green, Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston 


OURNEYMAN (Frrsz), in a large establish- 


ment.—Age 24; eight and a half years’ experience in all 
branches of Gardening. Good testimonials as to personal 
character and abilities.—A. H., 2, Chesham Street, Chester. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out.—Age 22; 


22; 
‘willing to make himself useful. Used_to Firing. Good-re- 
ference.—G. GRIFFIN, Heath Lane, Oldswivford, Stourbridge. 


OURNEYMAN, in a good Garden.—Age 22; 

four and a half yearsin present place. Well recommended. 
—F, BENGOUGH, The Gardens, Sugnall Hall, Eccleshall, 
Staftordshire. 


|e ; age 22.—James Horner, 
The Gardens, Myton Hall, Helperby, York, can with con- 
who has been with him 


fidence recommend W. Palmer, 
two years. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses,—Has had 

good experience, and can be well recommended by Sie 

and previous employers,—W, GIBSON, Steventon nor, 
Micheldever, Hants, 


last place.—T. BISHOP, Dovers, Reigate, - 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses in good Pri- 

vate Garden.—Age 20; three years’ experience Inside 

and Out. Excellent references—HEAD GARDENER, Wood 
End, Chichester, 


MPROVER, or UNDER GARDENER. — 

Age 19; four and two years in previous situations. Strong, 
and willing. — W. BENNETT, Bridge End, Colsterworth, 
Grantham. 


_ To Gardeners. 
MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.— 
Age 18; strong. Three anda half years’ good character. 
—W. HARDY, Whitacre Station, near Coleshill, Birmingham. 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s establishment, 

. Inside and Out.—Age 18; four anda half years’ good cha- 
racter. Bothy preferred.—W. T. NAISH, The Gardens, Bay 
House, Alverstoke, Gosport, Hants. .s 


' To Gardeners, = _ 
MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 
17; intelligent, strong—Had two years’ experience. 
Good character.—WALMSLEY, Schoolhouse, Orton, Peter- 
borough. 


MPROVER, in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s 


Garden; age 17.—SAMUEL COULTER would be pleased to 
recommend a strong active young man as above. Three years’ 
experience.—_SAMUEL COULTER, Northfield Nursery, Ealing 
Dean, W. 


T° NURSERYMEN.—Situation in Nursery, 
—Age 24; ten years’ experience in growing Tea Roses, 
Ferns, General Cut Stuff, Grapes, Tomatos.—A. B., Cottage, 
Hellenboro House, Roehampton Lane, Putney. 


O GENTLEMEN, &c.—Epwarp BayMan, 
Gardener to the Hon. F. Levison Gower, Holmbury, 
Dorking, will be pleased to recommend his Foreman to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the services of an experienced 
and trustworthy man. Married, age 30. 


O FLORISTS.—A German (age 23), eight 

years’ experience at largest Flower affairs of Germany, 

wants situation. Good references. — Offers to address, 
Mr. HANSEN, 8, Ploensgade, Christiania, Norway. 


Te NURSERYMEN.— Wanted by young man 


(age 19) place in Nursery. Used to General Plant Grow- 
ing, Wreath and Bouquet Work, &c. Five years’ experience. 
—EDWARD NOOND, Kennels, Fernhill Heath, near Worcester. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, by a young 
man (age 20) a situation in the Houses- - Five years in 
the Trade.—FRED. GRANT, Boston Spa, Tadcaster, Yorks. 


“pe HEAD GARDENERS, &c.—The Rev. 


Maup highly recommends a youth (age 17) in a large 
place under a Head Gardener. Five years’in the House and 
Garden. Total abstainer.—W. HULBERT, 5, Stamford Place, 
Milverton, Leamington. 


O GARDENERS, &c.—Wanted, by a young 

man (age 22), a situation in the Houses under a Foreman. 

Two years in present place. Has had several years’ experience, 
and will be well reeommended,—H. F., Hall Grove, Bagshot. 


O HEAD GARDENERS.—A young man is 


desirous to place himself with a first-class Gardener, to 

Learn the Business in all its branches.—Send particulars and 

Erecninmy required, to E. E., Hilsea Farm, Hilsea, near Cosham, 
ants. 


O GARDENERS, &c.—Wanted a situation 

in Garden by a strong, industrious, young man, willing 

to be useful.—A. R., GARDENER, The Gardens, Mount 
Mascal, Bexley, Kent. 


HOPMAN.—Sixteen years’ experience; well 

up in all departments, including Florist Work. Highest 

references.—W. S., Mr. Tillier, Aln Cottage, Holly Road, 
Hounslow. 


HOPMAN (Worx1nG).—Twenty years ex- 
perience, wholesale and retail; quick ani accurate in 
execution of orders, also well versed in Florists’ Wor‘, Sundries, 
&c. Would not object to season engagement.—COCOS, 22, 
Maida Vale, W. 


fe eld eae (AssIsTANT).—Age 22; well re- 

commended. Six years’ experience in two leading Scotch 
houses. Knowledge of Nursery and Florists’ Trade. — J. 
PARKER, 83, St. Vincent Street, Glagow. 


‘HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Twelve years’ 

experience; thorough knowledge of Farm and Garden 

Seeds, Bulbs, Sundries. Knows Plants well.—P. INNES, 
35, Rose Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


SSISTANT, in Seed Establishment. Whole- 


sale preferred.—Age 20; has had five year;’ experience 
in Shop, Warehouse, and Office Work. Can be well recom- 
mended by present employers.—A. M., Messrs. Fotheringham 
& Wallace, Dumfries. 


| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary of Life— 

Derangement of the Liver is one of the most efficient 
causes of dangerous diseases, and the most prolific source of 
those melancholy forebodings which are worse than death itself. 
A few doses of these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves by 
excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over-indulgence, or ex- 
hausting excitement. The most shattered constitution may 
derive benefit from HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, which will regulate 
disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. By at- 
tentively studying the instructions for taking these Pills and 
explicitly putting them in practice, the most desponding will 
soon feel confident of a perfect recovery, 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT Wo. 9090, 888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hor-watER, Lonpon.” 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 


OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. 


Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Is. 


UPPER GROUND 


STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 5&.E. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &e. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 


Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


OOT PRUNING can be better and more 
scietifically performed with the new Patent ‘‘ MYTI- 
CUTTAH” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this novel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools. STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyard, Derby. Sold by Seedsmen and 
Tronmongers at home and abroad. 


HILL & SMITH’S 


BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons. 


E Cask bi th bo’ 
CA UTIO N.—Rewistered Trade Mark, Beware 
of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 28. post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH: 


THE COTTAGER'S GALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 3d., Post-free 3id. ; 
Twenty-five Copies, 53; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in Zondon only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 


said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SATURDAY, 


ctober 20, 1888, Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYW9OD. 
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INK-PHOTO! SPRAGUE & C9, 22, MARTINS LANE, CANN 


DRAGON TREES IN THE GARDEN OF W.P.HINTON, MADEIRA. 
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Re eY Sved Ay Ta Pp Arn) caw Cys. 
GRAND EXHIBITION of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, November 9 and 10. 
Schedules on application to 

Mr. W. G. HEAD, 
Superintendent of Gardens, Crystal Palace. 
Entries Close November 2. 


INGSTON and SURBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be held in 
the Drill Hall, Kingston, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7, 1888, when, in addition to valuable Money 
Prizes, the Fifth Champion Challenge Vase, value 25 guineas. 
will be offered. Entries Close November 1, Schedules and 
other information of G. WOODGATE. 


Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


ATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY.—GRAND FETE and EXHIBITION. 
Royal Aquarium, Wes’ minster. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 7 and 8. 
Schedules (free) of 
WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec. 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


ATH CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 7 and 8, 1888. The Prizes include the 
Veitch Memorial Prize. For Prize Schedules, apply to 
BEN. PEARSON, Sec., 14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


rTPWICKENHAM HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The AUTUMN SHOW of the above SOCIETY, will be held 

at the Town Hall, Twickenham, on NOVEMBER 13 and 14. 

Entries Close on November 9. All further particulars may be 


o ‘tained from 
2, Heath Road, Twickenham. J. J. G. PUGH, Hon. Sec. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1888. 


N R. JOHN GOODALL, formerly at the 
J Gardens, Bellamore Hall, Staffordshire, will HEAR OF 
SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE by Corresponding with 
Mrs. ROWLEY, Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48's, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY., Dvyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 

PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 

12 feet; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


NAPHALIUMS (IMMORTELLES).— A 
large consignment to hand, all colours, from Lovis 
BREMOND, Fils, Ollioules.—Samples and price on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan, & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


O LARGE PLANTERS of THORN 
QUICKS.—1 to 13 foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
14 to 2 feet, 11s. per 1000, £50 per 100,000; 2 to 24 feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


~PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifer, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


PRIcE 3d. 


(Regt. as a Newspaper. PostFREE, 33d. 


SUTTONS HYACINTHS. For 

GUAtaMsS US yes, Full 

Se aoe NARCISSI. Particulars 
See 


Sp gabe CROCUSES. 


UTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 


containing accurate descriptions of all the most popular 
Flowering Bulbs: profusely illustrated. 


~OTTON’S BULBS GENUINE ONLY. 
DIRECT FROM SUTTON anp SONS, READING. 


Lilium auratum. 
OME-GROWN, from Seeds of our own 
saving, mostly Bulbs that have flowered this year :— 
4to 44 inches in circumference ... 4s. per dozen. 

5to6 oF ie a aaetv OSs a 

6to6 ,, Fr 7 asp hoes * 

ISAAC DAVIES anv SON, 
Nurserymen, Ormskirk. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 


Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
seriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARK anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To Florists and Others. > nee 
OR SALE, 100 bushels of Double White 
NARCISSUS ROOTS. For price, apply 
J. NEIGHBOUR, Albion Lodge, Cranford, near Hounslow. 


(CELOGYNE CRISTATA. — Some _ good 
Plants of this beautiful winter flowering ORCHID for 
Sale, well set with bloom. For price, &c., apply to 
W. B. LATHAM, Botanic Gardens, Birmingham. 


EAKALE for Forcing. — Selected large 
Crowns, none better in the Trade, 75s. per 1000; under 
500, 8s. per 100. A remittance with all orders. 
ALFRED ATW OUD, Grower, 14, Lavender Terrace, Battersea, 
S.W., late of 51, Shillington Street, Battersea, S.W. 


PA KERTON anp CO., Glasgow, Fruir 
SaLESMEN and AUCTIONEERS, have unlimited DEMAND 

FOR fine FRUITS, FLOWERS, and VEGETABLES. Weekly 

Sales of Plants and Shrubs during Season. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS.—** PINKERTON,” GLASGOW. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


Gece FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ie CUT WHITE BLOOM in any 
quantity. Good prices sént per return. 
G. PHIPPEN, F.R.H.S., Reading. 


¥ ANTED, ECHEVERIA SECUNDA 
GLAUCA Offsets, or small rooted stuff. 
G. PHIPPEN, F.R.H.S., The Nurseries, Reading 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Pricesreturned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


\ \ JANTED, 6000 Northumberland Fillbasket 
and Carter’s Prolific RASPBERRY, 5000 President and 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury STRAWBERRY, also 500 ROSES 
for Forcing. State Cash to 
T. SMITH, St. Mary’s, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


fi HUIA AUREA.—Six large-size Trees 


for Sale, 5 feet high, 5 feet through, grown in tubs or 
pots, 2ls.each. Apply to 
S. WILKINSON, Seedsman, Sleaford. 


ee BE SOLD, CHEAP, 4 large ORANGE 
TREES, about 9 feet high, in boxes 2 feet square, with 
large bushy heads; also 2 large TREE FERNS, australis and 
excelsa. For price and particulars, apply to 
T. B. DOLBY, Hope Nurseries, Boston. 


Landscape Gardener. 
MUNRO, Northfields, Stamford, 
e Advises, Designs, and Estimates for all kinds of Orna- 
mental Ground Work, Forest and Covert Planting, &c. 
Thirty years’ practice. Many years Nursery Manager at Dick- 
3on’s, Chester; Lawson’s, Edinburgh; and Osborn’s, London. 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anpd SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


Es the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., lls, 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS and CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


H. LASCELLES anp CQO,, 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 

BUNHI“LL ROW, LONDON, EC, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 


See large Advertisement, O-tober 6, 


e 
121, 


page 277. 
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SALES By AUCTION. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. i 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 


signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULLPS, CROCUS, — 


NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted -to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Sunbury, Middlesex. 
Important to Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, 
Fruit Growers, and Others. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
directed by Mr. John Turtle (who is disposing of the 
Freehold Estate) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Osborn Nursery, Sunbury, Middlesex, about 10 minutes’ walk 
from the Sunbury Railway Station, on MONDAY, October 29, 
and following day, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, 
33,7000 FRUIT TREES, including 
5000 Standard Apples, 2 years| 8,800 Maiden Apples 
5000 Morello Cherries 10,000 Victoria Plums 
500 Pears 20,000 Fruit Stocks. 
20,000 DWARF ROSES, including the choicest named 
varieties. 
8,800 Spruce Firs 
20,000 Quick 
12,000 Chrysanthemums 
1,000 Eucharis 
2,000 Bouvardias 
10,000 Maidenhair Ferns | &e., &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale, Catalogues had 
on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The valuable FREEHOLD NURSERY will be offered 
in one lot, on the Premises, on MONDAY, October 29, at 
half-past 11 o’Clock precisely. See separate Advertisement. 


10,000 Manetti Stocks 

10,000 Evergreen and Coni- 
ferous Shrubs 

2,000 Limes and other Orna- 
mental Trees 


Sunbury, Middlesex. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY. 
Advantageously situate about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Sunbury Railway Station, and only 16 miles from London. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Osborn’s Nursery, Sunbury, Middlesex, on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 29, at half-past 11 o’Clock punctually, unless an 
acceptable offer be previously made, the important FREE- 
HOLD NURSERY, known as Osborn’s Nursery, Sunlury, 
Middlesex, containing an area of about 17 Acres, with the 
Brick-built Eight-roomed Residence, 21 Greenhouses, all of 
modern and superior erection, and heated with upwards of 
2! miles of 4-inch Hot-water Piping; the excellent block of 
brick-built Stables, Packing and Cart Sheds, and other Build- 
ings requisite for carrying on an extensive business. The 
Estate possesses a commanding frontage of over 1000 feet, 
which could be let off or sold for building purposes, without 
interfering in any way with the carrying on of the present 
business. 

Particulars, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises; of Messrs. RIDLEY anp CHANCELLOR, Solicitors, 
Dartford; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Orchids in Flower.— Tuesday Next. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
October 30, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large number of 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER, from various collections, including 
Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, Leelias, Cypripediums, and others. 
Also an assortment of well-grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, 
and a quantity of CALANTHES. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next. 
IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE. 

6000 LILIUM AURATUM, 500 RUBRUM and ALBUM, splen- 
did Bulbs, just received from Japan; 3000 LILY of the 
VALLEY, 3000 LILIUM CANDIDUM, 3000 NARCISSUS, 
500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
in variety; English-grown LILIES, and other hardy 
BULBS. i 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, October 31, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, EC., on FRIDAY NEXT, 
November 2, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of Mr. 
F. Sander, a very grand lot of the magnificent CYPRIPEDIUM 
CURTISII, in excellent condition, with large and splendid 
growths and leaves; also a fine lot of SOBRALIA XANTHO- 
LEUGCA, the finest species of the genus; splendid importation 
of DENDROBIUM BIGIBBUM, the finest of all Australasian 
Dendrobes; a fine lot of the rare ORNITHOCEPHALUS 
GRANDIFLORUS, a grand lot of ONCIDIUM CRISPUM, O. 
SPHACELATUM MAJUS. 0. AMPLIATUM, O. HASTATUM, 
Roezlii; ODONTOGLOSSUM VEXILLARIUM variety, in 
good condition; a large importation of CATTLEYA GASKEL- 
LIANA, C. ELDORADO. The Sale will include fine growing 
Plants, well established, of the following rare and desirable 
ORCHIDS :—Angriecum faleatum, Aspasia odorata, Bifrenaria 
Colleyi, Brassia picturata, Catasetum Bungerothii in flower, 
Catasetum callosum, Cattleya Walkeriana, Luddemannia spe- 
ciosa, Lycaste Denningsiana, Lycaste leucantha, Myanthus 
speciosus, Odontoglossum Humeanum, and many other rare 
ORCHIDS in splendid condition, together with 10 Cases of 
valuable IMPORTED ORCHIDS, 

The Sale will also include a few CYPRIPEDIUMS from a 
Gentleman’s collection, amongst them being C. Morganiz, 
grande, selligerum, majus, and others; and an importation of 
the extremely rare CHLOGYNE DAYANA. 

On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


THH GARDENERS’ 


Abbey Wood, 
By order of the Executriz. 
TWO DAYS’ CLEARANCE SALE of unusually weil:grown 
NURSERY STOCK. Important to Gentleman, Builders, 
Landscape Gardeners, and Others. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Abbey Wood 
Nursery, Belvedere, Kent, a short distance from the Abbey 
Wood Railway Station, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
October 31 and November 1, at 12 o’Clock precisely, a large 
quantity of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, consisting of about 
10,000 Cupressus Lawsonii, 1 to 8 feet; 5200 other Conifers 


from 1 to 3 feet; 6000 Oval-leaved Privet, 3 to 4 feet; 6000 - 


Green Hollies, 1 to 4 feet ; 2500 Variegated Hollies, 1 to 5feet ; 
1000 English Yews, 2 to 4 feet; 4000 Aucubas, 2500 Common 
Laurels, 3 to 4 feet; 2000 Dwarf Roses, Standard Ornamental 
Trees, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Leytonstone, E., 
Adjoining the Leytonstone Railway Station. 

TW9O DAYS’ SALE of beautifully grown NURSERY STOCK 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, arranged in lots to suit 
large and small buyers. R 

NM ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the American 

Nurseries, Leytonstone, E., on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 

November 1 and 2, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, an exten- 

sive assortment of 3000 Conifers, Evergreens, and Deciduous 

Shrubs in various sizes, carefully prepared for removal; 2000 

clean green Limes, Poplars, and other Ornamental Trees ; 

2000 Rhododendrons; 8000 Fruit Trees, embracing all the 

leading varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, 

&c.; 4000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, and a large variety of 

useful Greenhouse Plants adapted for Conservatory and House 

decoration. 
The Stock may be viewed any day prior tothe Sale. Cata- 

logues had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Tottenham. 
Adjoining Tottenham Hale Station. 
ANNUAL SALE of remarkably well-grown NURSERY 


STOCK, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, and BULBS, for the 
growth of which Mr. Ware has gained so greata reputation. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, on TUESDAY, November 6, at 11 0’Clock 
precisely, in consequence of the unusually large number of 
lots, an extensive quantity of beautifully-grown and thriving 
NURSERY STOCK, including 5000 Veronica Traversii, 8000 
bushy Ornamental Shrubs, from 1 foot to 23 feet, all well 
grown, and specially suited for pots or boxes; 5000 Oval- 
Teaved Privet, bushy plants, 3 to 5 feet; 5000 well-grown 
Dwarf Roses of the best sorts. 1000 Irish Ivies in pots, 10,000 
Hardy Climbers in pots, 40,000 strong Seakale and {Asparagus 
for forcing, 5000 Christmas Roses, 6000 Border and other Car- 
nations in pots, 6000 Standard Ornamental Trees, thousands of 
Lilies, Spirzeas, Gladiolus, Dahlias, and other Miscellaneous 
Stock. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., and Leytonstone. 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call particular attention to 
this Sale, as it is not often so extensive and varied a stock is 
offered in one day. 


Tuesday, November 6.—(Sales by Sample.) 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

desire to announce that their NEXT SALE will take 

place as aboye, for which they will be glad to receive notice 
of entries as soon as possible. 


Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells. 
Great UNRESERVED SALE of Valuable NURSERY STOCK; 
all recently transplanted, and now in splendid condition. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
4 are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Hollamby’s Nurseries, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells, close 
to the Groombridge Station, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7, at 12 o'Clock precisely each day, by order 
of Mr. E, Hollamby, enormous quantities of CONIFERS, all 
carefully prepared for removal; 2000 ROSES, 50,000 LARCH 
FIR, 2 feet to 4 feet; 10,000 SCOTCH and SPRUCE FIIS, 
6000 Portugal and other LAURELS, 10,000 PRIVET, 5000 
CUPRESSUS, 2000 THUIA LOBBII, 15,000 named and other 
RHODODENDRONS, 40,000 COTONEASTER SIMONSII, hardy 
CLIMBERS, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., and Leytonstone. 


Caterham. 
TWO DAYS’ SALE of NURSERY STOCK, by order of the 
Executors the late Mr. G. J. Woollett. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
4! instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, The 
Nurseries, Caterham, Surrey, a short distance from the Cater- 
ham Railway Station, on THURSDAY-and FRIDAY. November 
8 and 9, at 12 o'Clock precisely each day, a Jarge quantity of 
well ‘grown NURSERY STOCK, in capital condition for re- 
moval, including an extensive assortment of Conifers and 
Evergreen Shrubs; 2000 Laurels of sorts, Privet, Spruce, Firs; 
1000 Standard, Pyramid, and Traimed Fruit Trees; large 
Forest Trees for immediate planting ; Roses, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of 
the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, Tondon, E.C.; and 
Leytonstone. 


Extensive Importations of Orchids. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, ati their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, B.C., AT AN EARLY DATE, extensive 
importations of ORCHIDS, received direct, being the contents of 
about 50 cases; amongst them will be found a large consign- 
ment of Cattleya Percivaliana, also C, lobata superba, C. 
labiata Warnerii, and Oncidium Papilio, received from Mr, F. 
Man. 

The plants are in splendid condition, Full particulars will 
appear next week. 


CHRONICLE. 


(O¢ronse 27, 1888, 


3 Tuesday, November 13, 

The Fitst Portion of the well-known Collection of ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS, formed by E. Wischhusen, Esq., of 
Wood Green, who is relinquishing their cultivation. 
ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.€., on TUESDAY, 

November 13, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely,| the First 

Portion of this well-known Collection, including the following— 

Cattleya Skinnerli alba | Leelia anceps alba 

~,, Mandelii, six growths >, flammea, eight growths 


3 Dominiana » elegans alba 
» Lrianz alba > | ,, Wolstenholmise 
», itausta delicata | ,, purpurata Lowiana, one- 


half of the only known 
plant 
Cypripedium selligerum 


», exoniensis, twenty-one 
growths, believed to be | 
the very finest variety 


in cultivation | ,, Schroderi 
Ceelogyne cristata alba, ten ;, Iarande 
leads », microchilum 
Lelia anceps alba », decanum superbum, 


, Philbrickiana, 7 growths +» sedeni 

The plants are in excellent condition, and none will be sold 
privately prior to the Sale. 

Catalogues may be had on application to the Gardener, or of 
the Auctioneers, 67 and 65, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Woking, Surrey.—Preliminary Notice. 
Several acres of exceptionally well-grown NURSERY STOCK, 
by order of Messrs. H. & C. Cobbett. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
q instructed by Messrs. H. & C. Cobbett to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, The Horsell Nurseries, Woking, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, Noyember 13, 
14, and 15, several acres of unusually well-grown NURSERY 
STOCK, carefully prepared for removal, and adapted for 
immediate effect. a ' 
May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the’ 
Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone. ; 


Finchley Road, N.W.—Preliminary Notice. 
Important to Florists and others engaged in the Nursery and 
Furnishing Trade. The compact and old-established 
NURSERY and FLGRIST’S BUSINESS for SALE, by order 
of Mr. W. A. Clingo, who is leaving the neighbourhood, — 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER NEXT, as a going concern, the com- 
pact Leasehold Propery, known as the WAVERLEY NUR- 
SERY, situated in the Finchley Road, London, N.W., afew 
minutes’ walk from Marlborough Road Station. 3 
Further particulars will appear next week. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, B.C. 


Barnet.—Preliminary. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD NURSERY and BUILDING LAND. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, in NOVEMBER 
NEXT, the VALUABLE FREEHOLD LAND, in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Cornwall as Nursery Grounds, containing an area 
of about 9 acres. 

Also about 17 acres of NURSERY STOCK, 8 Greenhouses, 
Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

Fuller particulars willappear in future Advertisements. 


Bulbs from Holland. f 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Sma)! Lots, to suit all Buyers. ; 

NM R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next.—(Sale No. 7781.) 
SPECIAL SALE of DUTCH BULBS. 
ME cso: STEVENS will SELL by 
a AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, October 30, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precisely, several hundred lots of First-class 
BULBS, just received from Holland in fine condition, in- 
eluding Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Snowdrops, 
Anemones, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next, : 
First-class Standard and Dwarf ROSES from a well-known 
Englich grower, including many of the best show varieties. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 

in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 

King Street, Covent Garden, on WEDNESDAY and SATUK 

DAY NEXT, October 31 and November 3. 

On view mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7783.) 
VALUABLE IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 


M* J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent .Garden, 
W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, November 1, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, IMPORTED ORCHIDS, comprising Odonto- 
glossum crispum Alexandre, O. vexillarium, O. grande, O. 
madrense. Cattleya aurea, O. gigas, Oncidium Kramerianum, 
O. fuscatum, &c., by order of Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder 
& Co. Also a fine lot of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, in- 
cluding many plants in Flower and Bud, and others which 
have not yet flowered in this country. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Thursday Next,—(Sale No. 7783.) __ 

8000 grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, just received from 
Japan in the finest possible condition. Also 5000 splendid 
Berlin LILY of the VALLEY crowns for Forcing. 

M®. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
. in his SALE by AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38, 

King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT 


November 1, 
On view morning Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Octozer 27, 1888.] 


Specia] Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 

N k. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

his next SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 15, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gen- 
tlemen desirous of entering Lots for this Sale will send Lists 
as soon as possible. 


Hundleby Nursery, near Spilsby. 
N R. R. MACKINDER is instructed by the 
i Trustees of the late Mr. J. W. Cole, to 
SELL by AUCTION, 
on THURSDAY, November 1, 1888, at 11 o’Clock, 
the whole of the NURSERY STOCK, consisting cf Trees, 
Shrubs, &c.; also the GREENHOUSES and FRAMES, with 
BOILER and HOT-WATER PIPING, &c.—Full detailed Cata- 
logues to be had on application to the Auctioneer, free of cost. 
THE NURSERY TO BE LET. Apply to the Trustees 
of the late Mr. J. W. COLE, or at the Holly Nursery, Spilsby. 
October 16, 1888. 


ALE BY AUCTION on NOVEMBER 7, at 
1. St. German’s Villas, Exeter. PRIVATE COLLECTION 
of specimen Camellias, Palms, Ferns, Auriculas, and other plants. 


Ay ARED TO PURCHASE or RENT, 

within 10 or 12 miles of Covent Garden, a NURSERY 

of about 4 or 5 Acres with Glass, suitable for Plant and Cut 
Flower Growing for Market. 

Address LOMARIA, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Grape Growers. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by PRIVATE CONTRACT a com- 
pact GRAPE GROWING ESTABLISHMENT, which is for 
Sale on very advantageous terms. Arrangements cap be made 
to bring it within the means of persons with a moderate 
amount of capital. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


FOR DISPOSAL, a good SEED, FLOWER, 
and FRUIT BUSINESS. Trade mostly cash. Satis- 
factory reasons and books shown. 
SEEDSMAN, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners, Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. ; 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsandsub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


South of England. . 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


ee BE LET, a small but genuine SEED, 
FLOWER, and FRUIT BUSINESS. Proof of Trade 
given and inquiries answered. Apply, S. J., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Expect to receive within the next few days Importations 
of the following and other Orchids :— 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA, 
» POLYXANTHUM. 

ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM. 

CATTLEYA CHOCOENSIS. 

VANDA SANDERIANA, &c. 


Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


FANGLISH YEWS, 38, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
»_ Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet: 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


pare WBERRY PLAN'S, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true to name. Price 
List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


s, Foliage STAT? &e. 


Palm 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 


forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS, 
—The finest grown. 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring flowering. 3s. 6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100, Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation, © The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


VAN MEERBEEK « CO. 


GROWERS 
OF 

Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilium, Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, 
Anemones, Spirezas, 
Snowdrops, and all 
other Bulbs and Plants, 

recommend their 


SPECIAL COMPLETE 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
AMATEURS, 


put together with the 
greatest care. 


Saya 


=a 


FOR SPRING GARDENING. 
(Own selected, well proportioned.) 


Collection B containing 3496 tinest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns. 
” ” 2244 ~,, ” » 35, 
” F ” 1398, ” » 2 
” H , 1036, » ls 


FOR INDOORS. 
Collection A containing 1276 finest flower-roots. Price 5 Gns, 
Cc 


” ” 883 ,, ” » 3s, 
” E ” 613», ” » 2» 
” G ” 301 _., ok 5 
We also forward, at 12/-, HALF THE COLLECTIONS 
“G” or H.” NO PACKING CHARGES. 


Payment against deiwery of the parcel. Extensive Catalogue 
Jree on application. Write direct to 


VAN MEERBEEK & 60, 


Nurserymen, Hillegom, near Haarlem, Holland; 


or to their London Agent — Mr. EDWIN T. PAYNE, 
28, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


SCC 


PLANTING SEASON. 


HARDILY-GROWN 


JFOREST, JFRUIT, 


@ ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, &. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks in Europe. 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


PriceD CaTALoaues Gratis & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES & ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


LT 


ESricKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
The Nurseries, 


CHESTER. 
re Address Jor weteers | Dicksons Chester. 


AUCUEEUEEEEEAUSANANAATAAAAAUAAOATOEAOEEROEAETOREEOOOOUOECUOUOOOECOOOOOOEOUOUOOEEOEROOEOEOEEEOED 


LUCA CARUADEUOAROTEEAUCEREAU ACURA EEE EOSEEU ARTA TELCO EEE SOCRATES TEER EEE EN COREE PE 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


(HEAL® SONS 


Crawley, Sussex, 
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BIRKENHEAD and WIRRAL HORTI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

The SECOND ANNUAL SHOW of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
FRUIT and PLANTS will be held in the Town Hall, Birken- 
head, on NOVEMBER 14 and 15, 1888. Schedules on applica- 
eon JOHN TRELFORD, Sveretary, 

71, Fountain Street, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 


BRADFORD and DISTRIC’ CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM SOCIETY’S 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION will take place on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 14 and 15, when 
upwards of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS will be offered in 
prizes. Schedules might be obtained on application to J. 
COLLIER, Sec., 10, Mannheim Road. Tolles Lane, Bradford. 


UDDERSFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The FIFTH EXHIBITION will be held in the Town Hall, 
Hudder-field, on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, November 16 and 
17, 1888. Entries Close on Friday, November 9, Schedules 
and Entry Forms may be obtained from 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


H°* to MAKE the MOST of the LAND by 
the Profitable Cultivation of Fruit, &c. The HORTI- 
CULTURALand TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Lim., Swanley,Kent. 
WinterSession commences Oct.17.—Address, Mr. BUCKLAND, 


Camellias, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Palms, Orchids, 
&c. Plants grown specially for English use. 

C VUYLSTEKE, NovrsEeryman, 
e Loochristy, Ghent, Belgium. 
Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready, and may be had, 

free on application to 
Messrs. R. SILBERRAD anp SON, 25, Savage Gardens, 
Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
EY 


ERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 45s. per 
100; 22 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 24 to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100, 
LAURELS, Common, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
15s. per 100; 22 to 33 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBI, 23 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,”’ NORTHAMPTON. 


| OSES! ROSES !! ROSES !!!—The best and 
cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser’s selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
toselectfrom. Plant now. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


Hess AnD SON have good stocks of the 
following, and will quote at specially Reduced Prices: — 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, 
LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
s, HARRISII. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, clumps and crowns. 
DAFFODILS, double and single. 
NARCISSUS POETICUS. 
»» 9» double white. 
» OBVALLARIS. 
SNOWDROPS, and other sorts of Bulbs for forcing and planting. 
Please write forsspecial quotations. 
Seed Warehouse: 152,{Houndsditch, London, E. 


The New Raspberry, 
[L° = BEACONSFIELD, 
The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. 


(A Seedling). 
First- 


class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen, Trade supplied; Cash with Order, 
A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


NTENDING PLANTERS are invited to 
Inspect our Stock of ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, FRUIT 
TREES -of all descriptions, ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
SHRUBS, FOREST TREES, &c., extending over 150 acres, 
Descriptive CATALOGUE free on application. 
H. LANE anv SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


eee eee ee 
REES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 
Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, SIR J. PAXTON. 
—50,000 well-rooted Runners, put on rail at 4s. 6d. per 


1000, in quantities of not less than 2000. 
W. DALE, Fruit Grower, Knockholt, Kent, 
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TREES, FLOWERS, AND SEEDS 
PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best ROSES. 


PAUL’S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL’S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour from London). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 
Goods Packed by experienced hands for all parts of the World. 
Observe the Christian name. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


VINES anv FIGS, 


SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION. 


Thoroughly Ripened without Bottom-heat. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
Nurseries, CHESTER. 
Aa lnm. + Dicksons, Chester. 


BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO. :— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 
We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 


The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Mlustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 


WORCESTER. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES, 
KING'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


Crystal Palace Great Fruit Show and Confer- 
ence. Jirst Prize awarded for the finest Collec- 
tion (150 dishes). List of sorts, also descriptive 


Catalogues, ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN GRANSTON & CO. 
COLLECTIONS»«+ROSES 


to suit all classes and all sized gardens. 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles. 
Full particulars posted immediately on application. 
EWING & CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


B. S. WILLIAMS’ 


Improved Mushroom Spawn, 
Per bushel of 14 cakes, 5s. 
Per cake, 6d.; per cake, free by 
Parcel Post, 1s. 

For Outdoor and Indoor Culture. 
Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


BS.WILLIAMS 


AUTUMN AND WINTER-FLOWERING 


PLANTS. 
Early Orders are solicited for the following, 
which are now ready for delivery :— 


AZALEA INDICA, in variety. 

,, MOLLIS, seedlings and named sorts. 
BOUVARDIAS, leading kinds. 
CAMELLIAS, leading kinds. 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM and C. P. GIGANTEUM. 
DEUTZIA CRENATA FLORE-PLENO. 

,, GRACILIS. 
EPACRIS, leading kinds. 
ERICAS, leading kinds. 
HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 
LILACS, CHARLES X. and other leading sorts. 
PRIMULA SINENSIS ALBA-PLENA. 

,, double, leading kinds. 
RHODODENDRONS, of sorts. 
SOLANUMS, Williams’ hybrid. 
STAPHYLEA COLCHICA. 
VIBURNUM OPULUS (Guelder Rose). 


GRAPE VINES. 


Orders are now being executed for Vines. Thé Canes both for 
Fruiting and Planting are this year remarkably fine. 


For complete List and Prices, see 


ILLUSTRATED BULB CATALOGUE, 


which can be had Gratis aud Post-free on application. 


VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 


UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that without seeing it it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of itsumprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 
InsPEcTION INVITED. 

The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flayour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &e , free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & CO, 


WORCESTER. 


E. P. DIXON & SONS 


BEG TO OFFER 


RASPBERRY “season. 
“Je. BAUMFORTH'S 

for Planting Canes. 

cogermeaeasce GEEDLING. 


THE YORKSHIRE SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
HULL. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN, 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached, 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


2s. 6d. 
per doz., 
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JL ASE PEACH TREES (Fan-trained).—A 
few to dispose of. Call and see them; or write for 
LIST to 

W. H. DIVERS, The Gardens, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


30,000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 


finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron; 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 53-inch pots, 2s. 6a. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application._RICHARD SMITH Anb CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other good LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL’S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


H. CANNELL & SONS | 


OFFER £40 IN PRIZES for their New 
Varieties, competition at most of the Shows in 
England this season. 


CATALOGUE sent Post-free. 
SWANLEY, KEN T. 


HYACINTHS, WHITE ROMAN. 
NARCISSUS, PAPER WHITE. 
, DOUBLE ROMAN. 


SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ROSES-—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R.S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen ; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


rll the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s. to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS. 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies. 
Of these wehave asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices. 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 


ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


JERSEY FRUIT. TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. Roses wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
Guilenias be sure to write for our Dlustrated CATALOGUES. 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—* Hot-waTER, Lonpon.” 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘vo. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
relied 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 


and may be upon as a 


water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


RIPPINGILLE’S.... 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, Sc. 
The most efficient and economical means of HEATING small 
Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 
ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 


ex 
“5 


can manage them. Manufactured of the BEST MATERIAL, carefully tested, and 
WARRANTED SOUND. Price from 21s. each. 

= _ Ilustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also “RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT 
CELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name of the 


= nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers. 


THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


FENCES—MYROBALAN.:CHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA) 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or making new ores. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s. per 100. Full particu- 
lars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST iree. | 
RICHARD S 


SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1300 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 6d. Post-free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


Re NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


e Best Prevent for a Gardener. 
INES and INE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


-WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


HEATHS, CAMELLIAS and other Plants, 
beautifully set with Flower-buds, 


Prices on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), Nurseries, CHESTER. 


TEA ROSES { A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
7 A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES4 sis: yooh 
eac, 
FERNS} 


A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application. 


A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
New Edition, COMPANY (Jonn Cowan), LIMITED, 


Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Worticultural Society, Chiswick. NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple a child | 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
YICHARD SMITH anv CO.’S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers ‘and render the garden attractive 
all through the year.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nursery- 
men and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES. — 

_4 Four First-class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, and 
the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as they 
make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for Descrip- 
tive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimonials, to 

T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


(TREES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA~ 
LOGUE, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OO Nile Yo sels EL) Bl, ek peels 
CHEAP BULBS FOR Ue fe: 


d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS aes eee (ee 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS sen . owe were bee 'D: 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS oa aes aan) 
VAN THOL TULIPS.. 46 
SECOND-SIZE N AMED HY ACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours pe 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ttle old 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CQO,, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
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WEBBS 


COLLECTIONS 
BULBS 


CONSIST OF THE FINEST 
SELECTED 


HYACINTHS, 

(TULIPS, CROCUS, 

LILIES, SNOW: 
DROPS, ETC. 


From Mr. G. H. GREEN, 
Gardener to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Stamford, 
Enville Hall: —‘*T never 
saw any (Hyacinths) do 
better or produce finer 
trusses: they were admired 
by all who saw them.” 


Prices, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., 21s., 42s., 63s., 
and 106s. each; Carriage Free. 


FIVE PER CENT, DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


For full particulars of Contents, see | 


WEBBS BULB CATALOCUE, 


Beautifully Illustrated ; Gratis and Post-free. | 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER, 


OR CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Ican offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably the 
finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major variety, 
which is the great favourite among market growers. These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of flower-buds, and 
will be ready to lift in October ; andI would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 


A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are large and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 
By shading the flowers can be retarded even to December. It 
is the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many 
of the others fail to grow. 


MAJOR. 


Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; it is the greatest favourite 
among market growers, producing flowers from December to 
January. Itisa grand variety for potting, the foliage is so 
close and compact, and the flowers abundant. 


RUBRA. 


One of the most distinct and novel of this group. The flowers 


-are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 


colour. It isa robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


RIVERSTONI. 


A fine distinct variety, somewhat in the way of H. maxima, 
but with smaller foliage, yet a strong robust variety. The 
flowers are produced in pairs, pure white, and blooming in the 
open at Christmas, a little earlier than major and later than 
maximus, thus forming a nice succession, and will be found a 
fine addition to our list of these useful winter-blooming plants. 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS S. WARE, 


HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


TOTTENHAM. 


CARTERS 
CHEAP BULBS. 


Why Send to Holland for Bulbs 


When Better Quality can be obtained in England at 
Less Prices? Note the Contents, and compare 


Carters’ Box with others. 
y . 
Carters’ Guinea Box 
And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREE toany station 


Contains 1250 Bulbs, 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal o:der 


for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 
50 Hyacinths, named, in 9 | 100 Crocus, yellow 
colours 50 Anemones 


100 Daffodils 

50 Ranunculus, Persian 
50 Spanish Iris 

50 Triteleia uniflora 

50 Snowdrops 
100 Winter Aconites 

36 Star of Bethlehem 
14 Muscari botryoides 


50 Tulips, double, early 
50 Tulips, single, early 
100 Narcissus poeticus 
50 Narcissus biflorus 
25 Scilla siberica 
25 Scilla campanulata 
100 Crocus, white 
100 Crocus, purple 
100 Crocus, striped 
Half the Box, 1ls., Carriage Free; 
Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free. 


For full particulars of other Boxes, from 5s. upnvards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free. 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PALMS, clean AND HEALTHY. 
WV ILLIAM ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60’s and 48's for table. Inspection 
invited—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Ok INS eee eats 


STARTLING NEW 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 


PARTICULARS IN FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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COOLINGS’ “BEAUTY OF BATH.” 


First-class Certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 


The “Braury or Baru” is fit for use at the end of July and early part of August. It 
immediately follows the Juneating, and is earlier than the Irish Peach, from which it is quite 
distinct. The fruit is of medium size, round and flattened, the ground colour a yellowish green, 
beautifully striped and spotted with crimson toward the sun; the flesh is firm and pale yellow, and 
it has a brisk, sub-acid flavour far superior to that of other Early Apples. It is a certain and free 
cropper. Our stock trees have not failed once during the last six years, and it will, on this 


account, be a valuable market variety. 
It was awarded a First-class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society, August 9, 1887, and 
the following are some of the extracts from the Gardening Periodicals of that week :— 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 13, 1887.“ A handsome seedling Apple, with the look of 
Cox's Orange Pippin, came from Messrs. George Cooling & Sons, Bath. It was named Beauty of 
Bath, and received the unwonted honour for an Apple—a First-class Certificate.” 

Journal of Horticulture, August 11, 1887.—“ A First-class Certificate was awarded to Apple, 
Coolings’ Beauty of Bath, a pretty Apple of medium size, 24 in. across, 13 in. deep, eye closed in a 
deep basin, stalk short, thick, in a deep depression, colour bright red with numerous whitish dots. 
Flesh firm, yellowish, of a brisk sub-acid flavour, rather suggestive of the Devonshire Quarrenden.” 

The Gardeners’ Magazine, August 13, 1887,—Apple, Coolings’ Beauty of Bath.—* An 
early dessert variety, remarkable alike for its handsome appearance and high quality. The fruits are 
of medium size, roundish, slightly oblate, and of a rich reddish-crimson colour on the sunny side, 
dappled with green; flesh yellow, firm, brisk, and richly flavoured.” 

In an Article on Early Dessert Apples, in “The Garden,” of September 3, 1887, Mr. W. COLEMAN 

writes as follows :— 

Apple, Beauty of Bath.— It was not until last year that its great merits were made known 
to the general public. The fruits, of medium size, are round and flattened, not unlike those of the 
Trish Peach, from which it is quite distinct; ground colour yellow, richly striped and suffused with 
crimson when fully ripe. Having many times had the pleasure of awarding Ist prizes to this delicious 
variety, I can strongly recommend it to all lovers of first-class Early Dessert Apples. The stock is 
in the hands of Messrs. Cooling & Sons, Bath.” 


Mr. 8. FORD, Leonardslea, Horsham, in “The Garden,” of August 18, 1888, writes :— 
“Beauty of Bath, sent out by Messrs. Cooling & Sons, will prove one of our best Early 
Dessert Apples when better known; it is extremely handsome, has a brisk and agreeable flavour, and 
should receive early notice by all.” 


PRICES FOR AUTUMN DELIVERY :— 
Strong Maiden Trees 3s. 6d. each. 36s. per dozen. 
iy Pyramid Trees a3 be GG ” 55s. ” 


ay Fan-trained Trees .. 82,6. sis5 84s. ” 
USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


GEO. COOLING ano SONS, 
THE NURSERIES, BATH. 


As a Supplement 


TO THE 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Next Week, November 3, 
WILL BE 
Published an Ink Photograph 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
BELTON PARK, LINCOLN. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1888. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 
CHISWICK FRUIT EXHIBITION AND 
CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from page 454.) 
FRUIT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBU- 


TION FROM A PROVINCIAL POINT 
OF VIEW. 
By Mr. E. J, BAILLIE. 


I FEEL some explanation is needful for the 

introduction of a paper which does not pro- 
fess to be technical before such an audience, and 
upon such an occasion; but I have long held the 
belief that, whilst we pay strict attention to the 
practical points, or strictly technical details which 
rightly claim the closer attention of the special- 
ist, we ought to give some prominence to par- 
ticulars which, we may say, constitute the fringe 
of a subject. 

Whilst these are, perhaps, of a too general 
character to possess much charm for the person 
intent upon some particular detail, they serve 
to put us in touch with the public, and thus are 
helpful in removing popular prejudices, for 
there is a sense of separation somehow between 
those to whom we look for fruit consumption 
and those to whom we look for fruit production. 

I knew, too, that there would be gentlemen of 
wide practical experience whose names are in 
the front rank of the honourable record of 
present-day horticulture, taking active part in 
these proceedings, and I thought that they 
would treat of particular phases of the sub- 
jects irresistibly suggested by a “ National Fruit 
Conference.” 

In this I was perfectly right. Whether I 
was right in my choice of a subject, for the 
reasons already stated, remains to be seen, but 
I venture to think, from what I know of the 
good nature of those connected with garden 
pursuits, I can claim your indulgence if I fail 
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to gain your approval; and if any remarks of 
mine are such as to provoke hostility of thought, 
you must please put them down to provincial 
prejudice, or, may I say, to that simplicity which 
is one of the most prominent attributes of raw 
rusticity. 

I appreciate the difficulty of saying anything 
new on the question, but I shield myself behind 
the fact that the reiteration of a truth is not a 
needless undertaking until precept is put into 
practice. So long as we pay our millions of 
money into other hands for produce which could 
come from ourselves we are quite safe in assum- 
ing that there is yet reason for action. 


Coming up from pastoral pursuits to this great 
centre of crowding, clamouring life, how can one 
express the feelings that somehow naturally force 
themselves to the front? They may be said to be 
somewhat thus: Here you have in your great crowded 
centre somewhere approaching 5,000,000 of souls. 
This area, with its vast population, has practically 
grown nothing but bricks and mortar save the trees 
and flowers in its beautiful pleasure parks and its 
promenades ; and if this great centre were dependent 
upon its own resources for market produce for its 
daily needs it would very quickly have to answer its 
children’s cry for bread by giving them stones. 

This great multitude must take some feeding. 
The open country of the shires gives garden ground 
enough for all. The earnings of the provinces find 
their way largely into the pockets of the land- 
owners, and they, in the natural order of present 
day methods, spend a large portion of their time and 
the greater part of their wealth in London. There 
is a kind of feeling that, seeing so much of the 
wealth of the country comes here, more might be 
done for us and less for the foreign coquettes who 
court your favour and gain your sympathy and support 
for such things as we can grow quite satisfactorily at 
home. 

I do not at all fear the bogey of foreign compe- 
tition. This is, I remind myself, a National Con- 
ference, but the subject is really universal. The 
idea involved in fruit production and distribution is 
too large for a nation. We cannot, for instance, 
grow the Orange. We should not like to dispense 
with it, therefore we invite the foreigner to send it 
to us; but we can produce Pippins ; then why should 
you raise your eyes above the beautiful fertile plains, 
say, of Kent and Sussex, and with the telescope of a 
false economy find beyond the seas, in the broad 
acres of America, Canada, Australia, and elsewhere, 
the admitted beauty of fruitful plains, but also an 
_ added imaginary beauty, really nothing beyond what 
you could have seen without the glasses within the 
confining hedgerows of our British orchards? 

We must, however, get somewhat nearer the chief 
points to be considered. We must drop figure, and 
get to facts. We think we may safely start with an 
aphorism. Cultivation of the land is the basis of all 
economy. Mother Earth, after all, nurtures the 
whole family of the human race. “The profit of the 
earth is for all; the king himself is served by the 
field.” The political economist and the social 
scientist can touch no profounder problem than that 
of production, and we cannot escape the considera- 
tion of the threefold aspect of the laws of life which 
all rightly civilised people recognise :— 

1. The population must be properly employed. 

2. The people must be clothed and fed. 

3. As a necessary condition the land must be cul- 
tivated and cropped. 

Now, we have already reminded ourselves that we 
haye to take ourselves outside the limit-line of 
streets and alleys, and get into the open country, 
where we find agriculture and horticulture side by 
side, sometimes overlapping each other, but always 
mainly concerned with these four phases of occu- 
pation :— 

1, Cattle production, under which I would include 
the rearing and breeding of all animals for slaughter 
or other purposes. 


2. Wheat production, under which head I would 
include all arable farming. 

3. Dairy farming, under which I would include 
all milk, cheese, and dairy products. 

4, Fruit farming, including the production of 
vegetables and other market produce of this 
character. 

The consideration of the question of supply im- 
mediately brings before us the questicn of demand. 
We ask ourselves—What is demand? Why is it 
needful to produce? An elementary question truly, 
but one which has been handled peculiarly by the 
jugglers of political and other economists. Briefly, 
produce is needed for the maintenance of political 
life. It was easy for the French wit to say, “Give 
me the luxuries of life, let who will take its neces- 
sities; but necessities are—necessities! We then 
ask ourselves upon what can good health and happy 
life be best maintained. 


Foop ReqQvisitEs. 


Well, I fear we should here quickly get into con- 
flict of opinion. Doctors differ. I am justified, 
however, upon the grounds of science and of personal 
experience in asserting that men can live, and live 
healthfully and happily, on cereals and fruit, so that 
a wheat farm and a fruit farm would meet all national 
needs. Iknow I strike a chord which may not be one 
entirely of harmony in a meeting of this character, 
when I say that man can derive all needful suste- 
nance from the cereals and fruit, that is to say, 
humanity has in fruits—for cereals are fruits—all 
that it meeds. Mark, please, I do not say it has 
therein all that it craves, but all that it needs. 
Now, if in any other machine than that of man (if 
you permit him to be so considered for a moment), 
heat, essential for its going, could be got from deal 
logs, and it was being fed by the engineer with 
mahogany, French polished,and refined oils, we should 
consider it ‘strange. Ofcourse he might do it if he 
liked; but we should wonder why. Man, so far as 
his means permit, may, too, feed on what he likes, but 
the economist must first consider essentials, not 
preferences or prejudices. But I find I must push 
forward, for I dare not pursue fancy too far in a 
paper of twenty minutes length. 


Tue Lazour QuEsTIoN. 


After the determination of what is essential for the 
maintenance of life we must consider the labour 
question. Which of the four systems under which 
we have divided the question of cultivation employs 
the largest amount of labour, and in which are our 
labourers the most happily and healthily engaged? 
Unhesitatingly, with firmest decision, we answer, in 
fruit production. Quite lately I, by chance, be- 
came the travelling companion of one of the largest 
agriculturists in our county, whose farm lands had 
been laid down to grass. He had given up corn for 
cattle, and he told me that as a result fifteen 
cottages were at that moment standing empty so far 
as farm labourers are concerned. He had no further 
use for them, and they had gone—where? He did 
not know, but in all probability to swell the already 
congested population of the towns. How are we to 
get our open-faced, honest-hearted conntry popula- 
tion back to the green lanes and the gardens ? 

One of the best methods is by the development of 
the industry of fruit production. But is our climate 
such as to encourage safely the cultivation of hardy 
fruits? Let us not commit the often rash errors of 
a too eager enthusiasm. Ido not know which 
most to pity or blame—the blind optimist who to 
every question suggesting the possibility of big profits, 
Arcadian delights, and a contented population always 
basking in the sunshine of ease and unconcern, 
replies, “I answer enthusiastically—Yes ;” or the 
poor pessimist who says our Apples are only Crabs; 
that there is a worm at every core; that the glory 
has departed, and we are all tumbling into the Slough 
of Despond. 

But there is a via media. Itis possible to make 
the crooked straight. and the rough places plain, if 
we only set ourselves heartily to find the more excel- 
lent way. 


Hardy fruits can be grown, and well grown, in 
this much despised climate of ours; but, like every 
thing else, it must be done properly. No more 
subtle sweetness, crispness, and altogether right 
flavour can lurk beneath the skin of Apple or Pear 
than can be found in the flesh of a British-grown 
Cox’s Orange, or Ribston Pippin, or some of our best 
Pears; and no sprightly sauciness of brisk acidity can 
be found in the often insipid flavour of many of the 
foreign sub-acid Apples to compare with that of a 
Northern grown Keswick or Lord Suffield. 


Consutt THE Taste oF THE PEOPLE. 


There are those about us, and apparently warmly 
interested in this movement, who go to extremes in 
both directions. In this problem of production let 
us remember we have all tastes to suit, all palates to 
please, and therefore a wide range for our catering. 
One cannot help being amused to read of some- 
body’s Pippin that it is the Apple of the future for 
its sweetness and syrupy juiciness, to which sugar 
would be a superfluity if not an absolute detraction ; 
and in another week’s issue of the same journal to 
be told that the merit of somebody else’s seedling, 
which is to be the Apple of the future, is found in 
and founded on the fact that its beautiful tartness 
of flavour is such as absolutely to defy the seductive 
influence of sugar or syrup, bringing it to the dull 
level of the popular palate which can only take its 
Strawberries when reduced to a kind of saccharine 
paste—which can only take Currants as preserves, or 
Cherries in brandy. 

So long as opinions differ so widely we need not 
fear the unavoidable influence of climate in any of 
the home districts upon the qualities of our British- 
grown fruits. 

Whilst admitting a certain amount of healthy 
variation in the quality of the fruits I would venture 
to say that the error of the past has been rather in 
the multiplication of kinds than in the other direc- 
tion. Some people have prided themselves upon 
having as many varieties as they can count trees in 
their orchids, but I could never see the full force of 
the benefit of such possession. It is well to choose 
but few kinds letting them be such as are suitable to 
the district and such as commend themselves as 
market favourites. 

For instance, in the larger Lancashire towns 
Apples of a brisk sharp flavour find much readier 
sale than the sweeter fruits for which there may prob- 
ably be greater demand in the South. If you can 
sell at Cottonopolis Keswicks or Lord Suffields by 
the ton why not grow them by the acre rather than 
coddle with somebody’s new seedling said to surpass 
the Newtown Pippin in its sugary flavour when the 
season is favourable enough for it to fruit? Meet 
the demand of the district and proceed cautiously ; 
extend as rapidly as you like, but carefully. 

If it is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
Do away with worthless incumbrances of the ground. 
A good fruit is as readily grown as a bad one. This 
is the cruz in the provinces. 


Our OrcHaArDs. 


If time permitted me to draw you a picture of the 
typical farmer’s orchard you would not wonder that 
fruit growing was a feeble industry in many places. 
Such so-called orchards are ,many of them, excellent 
hunting-grounds for the entomologist or the crypto- 
gamic botanist whose special attraction is amongst 
mosses and lichens. Most of the trees are favourable 
specimens of artistic antiquity. The only evidence of 
anything approaching a pruning process which I have 
ever witnessed amongst some of them wasthe wreck- 
age of the storm or the broken boughs at Appletide 
which had snapped asunder under the weight of the 
ladder against them. 

Ifthe orchards are carelessly kept—or carefully 
unkept—it is an equally peculiar fact that when fruit 
is borne by the trees it seems to suggest no necessity. 
for right handling. Mark Twain in one of his 
sketches enlarges, I think, upon his experience in 
days when he was assumed to haye the editorial 
charge of an agricultural paper, and in reply to a 
correspondent, he told him he thought he had him- 
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self to blame for the condition of his Turnip crop, the 
defects of which he had just described. ‘‘ You should 
wait,” said Mark, “until they are nearly ripe, then 
get up the tree and shake them down. He found 
that was not the way Turnips were treated, but the 
editor had probably seen a country farmer gathering 
his fruit, for that is precisely the method he follows 
on such an occasion. All this and much more must 
be changed before British fruit-growing takes the 
important place to which it is entitled. 


Fruir Aas Foon. 


The present position of the fruit question in the 
public mind seems to be that fruit is now used to 
grace the tables of the wealthy or to add a kind of 
fashionable finish to the dinner of the fairly well-to- 
do; but it is seldom regarded as food pure and simple, 
though such it really ought to be. 

Let anyone having an interest in philanthropic work 
make enquiries amongst the poor of the large cities, 
and he will find that fruit is almost, if not entirely, 
absent from the list of dietary articles from which 
the food supply of those who live in the narrow 
streets and the crowded alleys is derived. I have 
gathered statistics in our own district, and was 
startled to find how the poor live even in a provincial 
town where a person placed at its centre might get 
between the hedgerows and into the fields well within 
half-an-hour, Ignorance and prejudice have helped 
to maintain this condition of things, for they have 
only the bare idea that fruit is palateable and have no 
idea that is also invigorating and healthful. 

For the proper and complete development of the 
fruit movement in this country we must have all our 
forces to the front. There is a really steady demand, 
we are told, for the best fruits carefully gathered and 
well packed at most remunerative prices. That 
seems to meet the want in certain directions, but we 
must encourage those educational and moral 
moyements, which have for their aim and object the 
inculeation of babits of thrift and health amongst 
the masses of the people. 

There should be, and there must be, a very largely 
increased demand for the home product, and the 
home product will be then forthcoming; and this 
brings us closer to some of the features we have to 
face in the question of distribution, 


DisTRIBUTION. 


This opens up as many avenues of thought as the 
question of production—perhaps more, for in the 
question of production we deal largely with matters 
of conjecture, for we can never know the end of an 
unfollowed course, and if you advocate two methods 
or fifty you would find followers for each; but the 
question of distribution brings us at once face to face 
with problems of £ s, d., and with the conditions of 
market operations and regulations, 

Ido not intend to take up the time of this meeting 
hy attempting to deal with one of the most damaging 
conditions which we meet with in the very outset, 
that, namely, of the railway rates. Nor do I attempt 
to touch upon that other forcible deterrent—the ques- 
tion of land tenure; both these will be dealt with in 
separate papers; but until some sweeping change is 
made in the present systema of railway charges the 
British fruit grower will find his industry shackled and 
weighted to such an extent as to prevent his making a 
profit at all commensurate with that which he is help- 
ing to put into the pockets of the railway shareholders, 


Kyowriepce NEEprp. 


Next to the railway question we require the estab- 
lishment of some responsible agency to take up, in 
combination, the conditions which cannot be success- 
fully fought singlehanded, and this agency should not 
be merely commercially protective, but also educa- 
tional, Amongst other matters it should collect and 
publish careful data as to districts, climatic influences, 
meteorological notes, and such other intelligence as 
would serve to guide. This body would have to be 
influential and potent, for the power of monopoly;is, 
as matters now stand, almost invariably against the 
producer and the consumer, and in favour of some 
intermediate agent, and whose presence may be neces- 


sary for the discharge of commercial enterprise, but who 
ought to be regarded more in the capacity of a 
carrier or an agent rather than a trader or merchant. 


‘Markers, 


Next we require the provision of centres of sale. 
Endless time is lost by the producer in his effort to 
find a market, and neglect at home is consequently 
unavoidable. It is essential that persons having 
produce to sell should be brought into contact with 
persons requiring to purchase, but we have at present 
no such facility. Cheshire has its cheese fairs, 
established by the order of a Council, and the staple 
product of the county therefore holds its own in spite 
of foreign competition. Birmingham has its Onion 
fair, but Ido not know of a town in England that 
has its fruit fair. 


Purcuask py Name Anp By SAMPLe, 


Then we ought to be able to purchase fruits by 
name as to variety. To the farmer mind not so 
many years ago everything green upon the face of 
the field was grass. To the mind of the average 
citizen or citizen’s wife anything that is round, and 
that has been plucked from a tree in an orchard, 
is an Apple; it matters not whether it be a 
Crab or a Golden Pippin—it is an Apple; but we 
want to initiate the public into a knowledge that 
certain Apples carry with them certain qualities 
and certain flavours, and we want then to show that 
precisely what they want can be supplied. There 
are advertisements in connection with domestic com- 
modities, which seem to suggest the grave import- 
ance of your being sure you get somebody’s starch 
when you ask for it. The same caution should be 
applied in the pomological department, and when the 
cook finds out that a certain kind of Apple can be 
depended upon for a certain quality we should find 
the beginning, too, of a more definite order of 
things. 

Another great impetus to the home product might 
be insured if at railway stations and other places 
where the public gather themselves in masses English 
fruit could be obtainable instead of the everlasting 
French Pears and American Apples. And I should 
like, if those ugly iron zmpedimenta called “ automatic 
deliveries,” or some such wonderful name are to be 
tolerated, that they should, in response to the penny 
and the push, give orchard Plums instead of sugar 
plums, and Apples and Pears in preference to choco- 
late or candy. 

Another idea that has long possessed me is the 
idea of the selling of fruits from sample. According 
to present methods of distribution a producer 
gathers his fruit and carries it away to the markets, 
there to stand with a load of it until it is distributed. 
Those who have learned the art of modern market- 
ing haye found out that prices decline as the day 
wears on, for the grower does not desire to cart the 
piece of a load home again. On the other hand, 
there may be a system of “topping °—I may be 
excused if I explain (for of this my present audience 
is doubtless ignorant) that this implies a process, 
possibly accidental, by which the larger, better fruits 
in a basket gravitate towards the top! This is, of 
course, open to the suggestion of unfairness on the 
other side, but if the grower submitted samples of 
his fruit just in the way the farmer does who has 
grain or seeds to sell, an immediate relief would 
result. 

A farmer does not think of carting the yield of his 
grain fields to the open markets, but asks the mer- 
chant to buy upon the sample placed before him in 
the market; and he can sell or hold as he then thinks 
best. He would then be in a less likely position for 
the imposition of injustice. 

Tur Dury or Societies AND ov THE PREss, 

Then I think in the interests of distribution our 
leading agricultural and horticultural societies— 
agricultural societies especially—should recognise 
the industry, and admit home fruit products into 
their schedules of subjects for competition. I am 
glad to observe that the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England has taken up the matter, and hope other 


agricultural societies may now be induced to follow. 
It is likely that more good will arise from sources of 
this character than through minor efforts of less pro- 
minent bodies as the subject would then be con- 
sidered along with the problems of land cultivation 
in their more important and varied aspects. 

I must not forget to include the all-powerful Press. 
We have natural friends in the editors of horticul- 
tural publications, but I am glad to see the general 
Press of the country is now taking an interest in the 
question. Whilst many newspaper readers are 
evidently competent to take an intelligent view of 
the matter, there are some who seem to discern in 
the agitation something like the sectarian movement 
of a new faith for which they have quickly set them- 
selves to invent the name of the “ Faddist.” Well, let 
it be so. If we are to get public attention called to the 
question, we may hope that the long delayed interest 
will be fairly and fully aroused, and whilst we rejoice 
in the peace and prosperity of a nation preferring 
pruning-hooks and ploughshares to swords and spears 
we shall yet the more rejoice when we gain the 
greater victory and proclaim the wider conquest of 
the sickle and the spade. 


ENEMIES OF THE APPLE AND PEAR, 
By Mr. J. FRASER, 

[We insert woodcuts of the ‘* Enemies” alluded to by Mr. Fraser, 
and our past volumes abound with similar illustrations.) 
Boru animal and vegetable enemies are numerous, 

but the former probably outnumber the latter con- 

siderably. They range from the minute gall mites, 
about one-hundredth of an inch in length, up to 
birds, hares, rabbits, and cattle. Vegetable enemies 
are, however, none the less destructive sometimes, 
and certain kinds are very difficult or impossible to 
exterminate on account of their microscopic small- 
ness, and more especially when hypodermal, that is, 
living beneath the epidermis of the host plant. 

CANKER. 

All diseases are attributable to some cause or 
other, although it is difficult to detect what that may 
be. Science may yet determine the true cause of 
canker, even if it fail to suggest a cure. That canker 
is something of the nature of a parasite, we have 
evidence in its spreading and attacking previously un- 
injured tissue (see fig. 59). Decay itself is brought 
about by the action of living organisms, on matter that 
is already dead, and effects the changes that crumble 
organic substances into dust. There is some truth 
in the statements that cold and undrained soil, 
severe pruning, extreme variations of temperature, 
late growth, and unripened wood, give rise to canker, 
just as bad treatment will undermine the constitution 
ofa human being and prepare the way for disease. 
The real enemy does but take advantage of the 
weakened state of the victim. Some varieties of 
Apples and Pears are more prone to canker than 
others, and especially in some soils that may be 
cold, undrained, or are underlaid by a gravelly sub- 
soil. Here, again, we may point to the natural 
constitution of the trees in question. Great im- 
provements have been effected by drainage, by 
ameliorating or supporting fresh soil, all of which 
point to the fact that more or better nourishment is 
needed to enable the trees to make healthy growth 
in order to contend with an invisible but powerful foe. 
The baneful effects. of canker may to a great extent 
be eyaded by planting in good, well-drained soil, and 
by superior cultivation. It is not sufticient that the 
right materials are present in a soil, but they must 
also be in a soluble condition, so that the roots may 
be able to appropriate them. Good tilth promotes 
early vegetation, an early maturation of the wood, 
and by imparting a greater constitutional vigour to 
the tree enables it the better to ward off disease even 
when accidentally or otherwise injured. With this 
preliminary I proceed to classify the other enemies, 


ANIMALS, 


Numerous as these are they may be roughly 
divided into a few groups, such as insects, birds, and 
other animals, Kaltenbach,a German entomologist, 
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says that 183 species of insects prey upon the Apple, 
of which 115 are lepidoptera, thirty-two beetles, 
twenty aphides, and sixteen others belonging to 
different families. Of these I can only mention a 
few of the more important or destructive in the 
limited time at my disposal, with the view of direct- 
ing attention to the fact that their successful de- 
struction can only be effected by proceeding against 
them by intelligent and scientific methods. Hap- 
hazard raids are mostly useless, and attended by 
failure, while passive and indolent indifference is 
but too plainly evident in many a neglected old 
garden or orchard. Scientific research is frequently 
sneered at by the practical man, but until the 
habits and life histories of some particular foes are 
thoroughly investigated there can be no intelligent, 
sensible, or effectual attack made upon them. 

The Apple grub (Carpocapsa pomonana)—(see fig. 
G)), is the larva of a small moth which lays its eggs in 
the calyx of the young and growing Apple in the month 
of June or July according to the season. ‘he larva 
when hatched is white with a black head and neck 
and four rows of black spots. It gnaws its way down 
the fruit, keeping clear of the core till it reaches 


Fig. 59,—CANKER IN APPLES, SHOWING THE PRESENCE 
OF A FUNGUS, NECTRIA DITISSIMA. 


the rind, which is pierced to permit the escape of its 
excreta, When nearly full grown it sometimes 
pierces the core and feeds upon the pips, generally 
causing a great number of the fruits to fall prema- 
turely. Soon after this it leaves the fruit, and find- 
ing a secure retraat in crevices of the bark or other 
hiding-place commences to spin itself a cocoon, and 
after resting a time becomes transformed into the 
chrysalis state, which it retains till spring. Soon 
after completing their development, the moths pair, 
and egg-laying commences as formerly. 

The grubs may be trapped in great numbers by 
tying bands of hay or straw round the trunks of the 
trees so as to afford the grubs a place of shelter in 
which to form their cocoon. Collect the bands in 
autumn and burn them. All fallen Apples should 
be assiduously collected and given to pigs or destroyed. 
The Codlin grub trap is a special structure, consist- 
ing of several boards of a convenient length fastened 
together in the middle, and the respective pieces kept 
apart by means of thinlaths. The grubs readily take 
to this, and from 400 to 800 traps can be examined 
by a man per day and the grubs collected in a vessel. 

The American blight is the work of Schizoneura 
lanigera (fig. 61), an insect closely allied to the aphis 
or greenfly of gardens, but differing in the absence of 
the “honey-dew ” secreting glands possessed by the 


latter. When plentiful it proves very destructive, 
causing swellings of the external tissues resembling 
cankerous wounds. The insects take up their abode 
in the crevices of the bark, from which they are 
difficult to eradicate. Soft soap, Gishurst compound, 
or, better still, petroleum, will effect a cure if rubbed 
into the crevices of the bark every time the insects 
make their appearance during the course of the sea- 
son. Petroleum is the most effectual, and should be 
applied by means of a hard brush, such as is used by 
painters. The insect hibernates in the soil during winter 
if thetrunk of the tree does not afford sufficient accom- 
modation, and it may be destroyed by the application 
of quicklime a little beneath the surface. The Apple 
Blossom Weevil (Anthonomus pomorum—fig. 62), is 
a beetle, the female of which lays her eggs in the bloom- 
buds of both Apple and Pear trees, and the grub, when 
hatched, eats the stamens and pistils, rendering 


Fic. 60.—THE APPLE GRUB AND MOH. 


them completely useless, Mgg-laying lasts for tio 
or three weeks, during which time great numbers of 
the weevil may be caught by shaking the tree, be- 
neath which a white cloth has been spread, as they 
drop down on being alarmed. The weevil attains 
perfect development in a month’s time from the lay- 
ing of the egg, and feeds on the foliage during the 
rest of summer. It hibernates in the same way as 
the American blight, and similar methods for its 
destruction may be employed. Bands of tarred cloth 
may also be put round the trunk of the trees affected 
to intercept and catch the females on their way from 
the ground to the tree, as they seldom fly. Good 
husbandry also applies here; rubbish of all kinds 
should be rigidly cleared away, and crowding oftrees 
prevented. 

The Apple Mussel Scale (Aspidiotus conchiformis 
—fig. 63), is allied to the true scale, and attacks the 
bark of Apple and Pear trees alike, affecting them in 


a similar way to that of the American blight. The 
eggs are never laid, but hatched in the body of the 
mother when she dies. The latter is wingless, while 
the male is minute and winged. If the scale is 
numerous the tree becomes unhealthy and unfruitful. 
The scale is brown, and in shape like the half of a 
mussel shell. Scrub the branches with a hard brush 
just kept moist with petroleum, and persevere for 
two, three, or more seasons, as the scale is most 
difficult to eradicate when once it obtains a footing. 

Gall mites (Phytoptus Pyri) are small acari about 
the one-hundredth long by one five-hundredth of an 
inch broad, that produce blisters on Pear leaves. 
The tissues of the leaves are torn asunder, forming 
large cavities, the cells often forming strings hold- 
ing on by their ends. There is a small opening on 
the under surface for the egress or ingress of the 
mites. My specimens of blistered leaves are from 
Kelso, the first record to my knowledge of gall mites 
in Scotland. I received them in August last. 
The mites hibernate in the buds of the tree in 


Vic. 61,.—INSECIS CAUSING AMERICAN BLIGILT. 


Vic. 62,—THE APPLE WEEVIL. 


winter, and are most difficult of extermination. 
Collect all affected leaves in spring when the mites 
are still in them and burn them. When once badly 
affected the trees continue so from year to year, and 
unless they are valuable kinds should be grubbed up 
and burnt to prevent the pest from spreading. Plant 
healthy trees in their place. I had specimens from 
another source affected with gall mites, mussel 
scale, apparently canker as well. 

Slug worms (fig. 65), are the grubs of certain sawflies 
differing in colour, and in the nature of the secretion 
covering their bodies; but the slugworm proper is 
the grub of Hriocampa limacina (or the Selandria 
Cerasi of Miss Ormerod). It derives its name from 
the black slime covering its hairy body till the last 
moult, when the resinous dark coat is thrown off. 
The grubs have large heads, and in the earlier stages 
when slimy bear considerable resemblance to a black 
slug: hence the derivation of the name slugworm, 
I collected my specimens on Pear trees at Holwood, 
Kent, the other week. Autumn is the time they 
make their appearance. They are very voracious, 
pnd eat away the upper surface of the leaves 
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which become brown and ultimately drop, causing 
the trees to become unhealthy. The fruit was 
affected with the fungus which causes cracking, 
were very much split, and entirely useless. The 
slugworms under notice attack most of the fruit 
trees belonging to the natural order Rosacex. 
They may be destroyed with Hellebore powder mixed 
with water, and applied through the rose of a 
watering-pot. As they hibernate in the first 3 or 4 
inches of soil, that depth should be taken off and 
burnt. Both grubs and flies are extremely sluggish, 
and the latter may be shaken down on a white cloth 
and removed, 


Brreps. 


The feathered enemies are more easy to deal with 
than any of the above; but, with the exception of 
the bullfinch and the sparrow, I would not advise 
the shooting of them. Hven the latter has much 
to recommend him to mercy. If the birds are killed 
wholesale we destroy the balance of Nature, and 
get afflicted with a plague of insects far more 
difficult or impossible to exterminate. The gun 
should be employed during the ripening of the fruit 
to scare, not to kill. The warning cry has been 
heard from many an orchard in Kent during the 
past summer, Of the larger animals, rabbits and 
hares are the most destructive during severe weather. 
They soon destroy an orchard by barking the young 
trees. To prevent injury, protect the stems of the 
trees with branches of Blackthorn or Furze ; but the 


Fic. 66.—MILDEW ON APPLES. 


most sure and effective plan is to use a guard of wire 
netting. Tar, grease and oils, should not be employed, 
as they are injurious by stopping up the air passages 
in the bark. 

VEGETABLE ENEMIES, 

These are of two kinds, namely, parasites and 
epiphytes. The former are the most to be dreaded, 
since they attack and destroy the living tissues of 
the host plants by feeding on their substance. ° Para- 
sites may again be divided into those of a fungoid 
nature and those that are green. 

Mildew (fig. 66) affecting the Apple is a white 
mould belonging to the family Erysiphacex, and in 
this, the early stage, it is referred to the genus Oidium. 
It is one of the most easily destroyed of parasitic 
fungi, from the fact that it lives on the surface and 
does not penetrate its host. Sulphur alone, or 
yarious preparations containing sulphur, will com- 
pletely destroy the fungus. Should a large number 
of trees in a garden or orchard become affected, the 
application of sulphur would be a tedious and costly 
operation; but if a few isolated trees only are 
attacked the remedy is more easily applicable. 

Cracking is caused by Cladosporium dendriticum 
(fig. 67), a too widely prevalent fungus, that grows on 
the leaves, young shoots, and flowers of the Apple, 
often preventing the formation of fruit. In severe 
cases the latter becomes partially or completely 
covered with blotches, crippling and preventing it 
from attaining full size, andin all cases the fungus 
reduces the market value of the produce by disfi- 
guring or causing it to crack. The disease com- 
mences as black spots, branching from the centre 
like a small tree, while on fruit the patches soon 
become irregularly rounded, with a depressed black 


spot in the centre, surrounded by a white line, and 
that again by a black border. The Pear is attacked 
in the same way by a variety of Cladosporium den- 
driticum, generally known amongst fungologists 
under the name of Fusicladium pyrinum. No 
remedy is known, and means to prevent its spreading 
must be adopted by destroying badly affected trees 
and fruits. Here, again, good cultivation greatly 


Fig. 63.—APPLE MUSSEL-SCALE. 


tends to palliate the evil by encouraging a healthy, 
vigorous growth of the trees. Marie Louise and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey Pears are very subject to it, 
and should not be planted in places infested with the 
disease. 


Fig. 64.—PEAR MUSSEL-SCALE. 


Rust on the Pear is caused by Reestelia cancellata, 
as well as some other parasitic fungi. The Reestelia 
produces rugged swellings on the leaves, the blotches 
finally becoming red, and showing themselves on 
both surfaces of the leaves attacked. It is believed 


Fig. 65,—SLUG-WORM OR SAWELY. 


to be an early stage of Gymnosporangium Sabinm, 
which completes its life cycle on Juniperus Sabina. 
As in the rust of Wheat, there is an alternation” of 
generations on different host plants, and described 
as heteroicism, It is not common in England; is 
not, I believe, recorded from Scotland; butis very 


destructive on the Continent. Hand-picking the 
leaves as the spots make their appearance, and 
before the spores are shed, is the only remedy, and 
no Juniper bushes should be allowed to grow near 
them. On a large scale it is more profitable to 
uproot badly-affected specimens, and plant afresh. 

Mistleto in this country is the only chlorophyll 
bearing parasite that need be noticed. It is very 
injurious to orchards in Herefordshire from its great 
prevalence, and prevents the branches infested by it 
from thickening properly below the union of the 
parasite with them, ultimately causing the trees to 
become stunted and unproductive. Cut down the 
Mistleto about Christmas, when a market will be 
found for it to defray the expenses of the operation. 

Epiphytes, such as lichens and mosses, can be 
removed by scraping or scrubbing the bark of the 
trees, or they may be destroyed by snlphuric acid 
much diluted in water, The eyil is but half remedied, 
however, and the lichens will soon grow again unless 
Measures are taken to remove the cause by draining 
or otherwise ameliorating the land, as the case may 
require, and so induce a healthy, vigorous growth, 
thereby enabling the trees to thrive, increase in 
thickness, and throw off the old bark. 


THURSDAY'S DISCUSSION. 
(Srz ante, p. 440.) 


Mr. Coreman asked if lime was used in a caustic 
state ? 

Mr. Tonks replied that it was generally used as 
gypsum, but all lime would answer the same purpose. 

Mr. Rovpetr said he had used lime freely in com- 


Mr. Tonxs’ Paper, 
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bination with soot, which he had found gave red 
Apples a more intense hue, and a darker colour to 
green Apples, generally improving and benefiting 
the trees. Did Mr. Tonks positively deny the pos- 
sibility of canker being introduced to the healthy 
tree through a wound of any kind, or, did he hold 
the opinion that a healthy tree, being strong, resisted 
the disease? From his own knowledge of surgery he 
was aware of the great analogy between the animal 
and the vegetable world. They all knew that a 
wound exposed to the atmosphere was liable to be 
affected by various germs floating about, and one 
great aim was to prevent the atmosphere having 
access to the wound. Wounds inflicted upon the 
bark of trees by any cause were likely to produce 
canker, but it made little progress in healthy trees, 
while trees unhealthy, through inferior soil or in- 
sufficient nourishment, succumbed to it. 

Mr. Tonxs considered that his paper replied to the 
matters put forward. He did not believe that 
canker was in any way due to germs of any sort or 
description; nor did he believe that any external 
injury caused canker, Of course disease might 
develope in the injured parts. 

Mr, Ciarx asked how it was canker attacked one 
sort and not another, when there was only a road- 
way between the trees ? 

Mr. Tonxs replied, because food of one variety was 
quite different from the food required by another 
variety. Many years ago he had a Citron des 
Carmes in his garden, which, after growing fruit for 
a number of years, he began to notice signs of canker 
in it. One day he grafted on it a Pitmaston 
Duchesse. The Citron des Carmes became a 
miserable object, but the Pitmaston Duchess thrived 
thoroughly; showing that roots which would not 
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maintain the Citron des Carmes in health, were per- 
fectly able to support in the utmost luxuriance the 
Pitmaston Duchess. 

Mr. Crank said some forty-five years ago he broke 
up 18 acres of meadow land, trenched it, and planted 
among others 250 each of Cellini Pippins, Welling- 
tons, and Barly Julienne. The Wellingtons grew 
well; the Cellini cankered after it had been bearing 
three or four years. He cut off the heads of them 
alland worked them with Mank’s Codlin which began 
to grow, and canker disappeared even from the stems. 

Mr. Tonxs said that was simply bearing out what 
he had said. 

Mr. Gro. Bunyarp said that the frosts of winter 
and spring had a great deal to do with canker. 

Mr. JosepH Curat said he had been endeavour- 
ing to get a healthy stock of Ribston Pippin. He had 
managed it by selecting very healthy trees, and had 
thus almost eradicated disease. 

Mr. Suirtzy Hrpperp mentioned that a friend of 
his, who, although he planted too many varieties for 
a commercial purpose, had done his work well. The 
ground was what was known as cold bottom fully 
exposed to the spring frost. The trees cankered 
very early, and his friend, who was a scientific man, 
came to the conclusion that canker came owing to 
small particles of ice getting in the forks of the 
trees. His friend did not cure the disease. He sold 
the trees, planted Ash trees, and sold walking sticks. 

Mr. Joun Frasur said, if feeding would not cure 
diseases it would assist the trees to grow and to 
throw off disease. 

Mr. Tonxs, in reply, said that bacteria might 
be at the bottom of many diseases, but authorities 
on diseases were by no means agreed. Individual 
experiments on the subject were extremely unreliable. 
It was impossible for him to answer without conside- 
ration all that had been put forward, but if this 
remedy did not cure canker, it would do no harm, 
and it would be worth while to try it. 


Mr. Fraser's Parer. (SEE P. 469.) 


Mr. Rovrrnt said Mr. Fraser did not mention the 
social caterpillar—one of the greatest plagues in his 
part of the country. An immense quantity of those 
insects got into his bush trees, and for three days he 
and others were engaged in picking them off. His 
neighbours who did not take that precaution, lost 
their foliage and fruit. These creatures could only 
be dealt with by hand-picking. He had a strong 
opinion that Potatos were enemies to Apple trees, 
as they produced fungoid growths. 

Mr. Crank asked for information regarding the 
Gooseberry caterpillar, as he had seen whole gardens 
of Gooseberries cleared of leaves. The remedy was 
to get up early in the morning, when the dew was 
on the trees, to get a quantity of soot with a pro- 
portion of lime, and dash the mixture both under 
and over the leayes. He was satisfied that it would 
prevent the grub living. 

A gentleman asked whether petroleum had any 
ill effects on the trees? 

Mr. Fraser said petroleum did no harm, pro- 
vided a moist brush only were used. Hellebore 
powder was also a good thing for caterpillars. 

The Cuarrman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
readers of papers, and in so doing said the day had 
been a heavy one, but a vast amount of most valu- 
able information had been placed before the Confer- 
ence. He would like to say that an excellent remedy 
for American blight was hot brine, which should be 
rubbed well into trees affected. 

The vote was adopted with enthusiasm, as was one 
to the Chairman, proposed by Dr. Hogg, and the 
proceedings were adjourned till the morning. 


FRIDAY'S DISCUSSION. 


Tur proceedings of the Conference were resumed 
and concluded on Friday last. 

Mr. H. J. Verrcu presided, and said that, important 
as had been the papers which had been read and dis- 
cussed during the past two days, he thought they 
would agree with him that those to be read to-day 
were equally important, and the Council invited full 
discussion upon them. He, however, wished to 
emphasise the remarks of the President on the 
opening day, that as the Royal Horticultural Society 
was a society of peace and good will, he hoped those 
who spoke would carefully abstain from anything of 
a political nature. 

Mr. Bartxie (Chester) then read his paper (p. 467). 

Mr, Baillie, in replying to a vote of thanks, added 
that the beautiful grounds at Chiswick seemed to 
suggest a far wider sphere of usefulness, inasmuch as 
they could be made the centre of national education 
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for the promotion and advancement of horticulture in 
whose interests they were now pleading. Itseemed to 
him that there was a reserve at the command of the 
Council that could not be got in any other centre in 
England, and it would be a disgrace, if not a disaster, 
if the best use, nationally, were not made of it. 

Mr, Tatterman then read his paper on the railway 
difficulty in relation to fruit and how to deal with it. 
At its conclusion he moved:—“ That the Councii of 
the Royal Horticultural Society be requested to form 
a committee to act on behalf of the fruit growers of 
the United Kingdom in connection with the approach- 
ing adjustment of railway rates about to be made by 
the Board of Trade, and that such committee enlist 
a full amount of Parliamentary support to carry out 
these views.” 

Mr. R. Dean said he would second the motion for 
the sake of raising a discussion. 

Mr. Surrtry Hisserp observed that he was not 
in opposition to Mr. Tallerman, and he agreed with 
many present that the Conference would be a dead 
letter if they stopped at that point. Many useful 
and important matters had been discussed, but the 
subjects referred to that day—market tolls, railway 
rates, &c.—were at the very root of the whole ques- 
tion of the development of fruit culture in this 
country. They did not want party politics there; 
he did not know to which party he belonged, but he 
should like always to be found on the side of reason 
and justice! All they wanted to do at present was 
to continue their inquiries, which must be conducted 
with experience and judgment. He desired something 
more definite than the proposal contained in Mr. 
Tallerman’s motion, and he would consequently move 
the following amendment :— 

“ A conspicuous result of the Conference this day 
concluded is to make it evident that the subject of 
commercial fruit culture is one of great and growing 
public interest, and that there exists a corresponding 
desire to remove or modify the various impediments 
that law, usage, and misconception of facts have 
created and sustained against it. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society having special facilities for obtain- 
ing and diffusing information on all that relates to 
horticulture, this Conference respectfully requests 
the appointment by the Council of a Law and Par- 
liamentary Committee for the consideration of the 
impediments above referred to.” 

Mr. Joun Corner seconded the amendment, which 
was formally supported by Mr. Geo. Bunyard. 

Mr. Surrtry Hisserp, on being asked by various 
speakers to do so, objected to alter his amendment 
in any way for any one in the world. 

Mr. J. K. Fowrer did not at all object to Mr. 
Hibberd’s amendment, but he thought they would 
have much greater weight with the railway interests 
than with Parliament if they concentrated their 
views exactly as Mr. Tallerman had stated. As a 
late railway director he (Mr. Fowler, certainly knew 
something of the subject, and he considered that 
more was expected of railway companies than they 
could actually perform. Railway companies had 
been of enormous benefit to the country in the 
development of agriculture and commerce, and the 
manufactures of the nation, but he did not deny 
that they were greatly standing in their own 
light not to advance more with the times, and 
to do away with the injustice which it was generally 
agreed existed throughout the country. He was one 
of the judges at the great Milburn show, when a 
prize was given by the Lord Mayor of London for 
the best van for the transmission of meat, fruit, and 
other things from different parts of the country. 
The judges spent eight days in coming to a decision, 
and finally awarded, after a very severe trial, the 
prize to the Glamorganshire Company, greatly to the 
disgust of some Americans, who had sent vans which 
were expected to carry all before them. Up to the 
present time, however, he believed that not a single 
railway company had adopted the Glamorganshire 
Company’s system. He merely mentioned that cir- 
cumstance to show that, if the matter were properly 
placed before the companies, they would do all they 
could to meet the requirements of the public. He 
had the greatest pleasure in supporting the motion of 
Mr. Tallerman. 

Mr. Hibberd’s amendment was ultimately carried 
with four dissentients, and the following motion by 
Mr. Tallerman, seconded by Mr. P. Crawley, was 
carried :—“That, in the event of the committee 
being appointed, this Conference desires to urge 
upon it the early consideration of railway charges 
as affecting the growers of fruit and vegetables.” 

The Carman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
readers of papers, which was carried, 


Mr. Bunyarp proposed a vote of thanks to their 
excellent Hon. Secretary, Rey. W. Wilks, to whom 
and the Council the successful issue of that exhibi- 
tion and Conference was due. 

Mr. Wricut had the greatest possible pleasure in 
seconding the motion, which was carried with accla- 
mation. 

Rey. W. Wicks said it was a pleasant thing to be 
thanked for doing what one liked, and he assured 
them his services on behalf of horticulture and fruit 
growing were always at their disposal. 

Mr. Matcorm Donn having spoken a few words of 
congratulation, moved the following resolution :— 

“Tn view of the great public advantages that have 
accrued from the previous Conferences held in these 
gardens, and the marked success of the present one, 
the members of the Executive Committee of this 
Conference, Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and other horticulturists here assembled, 
who are deeply interested in the Society's welfare, 
and in the important question of developing the 
progress of scientific and economical horticulture, in- 
cluding especially the fruit-growing capabilities of the 
country, respectfully submit for the earnest consider- 
ation of the Council of the Society the desirability 
of concentrating the Society’s resources to the utmost 
practicable extent upon the maintenance of the 
Chiswick Garden, so as to enable it to fulfil its 
mission as the national exponent of practical and 
experimental horticulture.” 

Dr. Masrers.—I have the greatest pleasure in 
seconding this resolution. If I may address you, sir, 
as one of the Council, and all the members of the 
Council present, I would especially say that you must 
not neglect the interests of Chiswick, You must 
throw all your energies into the development of this 
garden. This is no mere sentiment—although senti- 
ment in this matter goes along way. The gardeners 
of the kingdom have Chiswick in their hearts. One of 
the most essential requirements of a horticultural 
society is, moreover, an experimental garden. Iam 
sorry to say that the publicin general do not read—at 
least do not read with appreciation. But it is avery 
different thing when they come into this garden and 
see for themselves what has been done, and their 
minds take it in much more readily than from the 
printed page. I strongly uphold an experimental 
garden for educational purposes. It is also a great 
trial ground. Nurserymen and seedsmen haye a 
prejudice in favour of their own seedlings, but when 
they send their seeds and plants to these grounds 
they are tried without favour. I have, therefore, 
great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. Wricur thought the matter should have 
the careful consideration of the Council. 

Mr. Rovrett expressed the hope that now the 
London exhibitions were over those beautiful gardens 
would receive a larger share of the public fayour. 

Mr. Sure said they had not done half what they 
should do, because their means were limited. 

The resolution was carried with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cura moved a vote of thanks to Mr, Barron, 
the able Superintendent of the gardens. 

Mr. Dean seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Barron haying suitably acknowledged tke 
compliment, 

Mr. Taruerman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Veitch for presiding. 

The Cuarrman briefly responded, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


DISHES EXHIBITED, 


The following enumeration shows the number of 
dishes of certain varieties that were exhibited, and 
affords some indication of the relative popularity of the 
yarieties named. The first twenty only being given :— 


APPLES. PEARS. 


1, Warner's King 1. Marie Louise ... ea 2 
2. Blenheim Orange 2. Louise Bonne of Jersey 59 
8. King of the Pippin 59 3. Beurré Diel ... we DO 
4, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 3 4. Pitmaston Duchess ... 47 
5. Dumelow’s Seedling... 65, 5. Beurréd’Amanlis ... 41 
6. New Hawthornden ... 64 6.  ,, Clairgeau ae OF 
7, Lord Suffield ... ... 56) 7. Doyenné du Comice,.. 29 
8. Ribston Pippin .. 54 8, Glou Morceau pee) 
9. Stirling Castle .. 53 9. Duchessed’Angouléme 29 
10, Cox’s Pomona ... 5310. Marie Louise d’Uccle. 27 
11. Ecklinville Seedling... 52 11. MaréchaldelaCour . 25 
12. Cellini ... cas ... 52/12. Beurré Bachelier .,. 25 
13. Emperor Alexander.., 46 13. 4, Superfin... eawie Bs 
14. Worcester Pearmain . 41 14. Bergamotte d’Esperen 24 
15. Lane’s Prince Albert... 83 15. Carter's Beurré narod 
16. Peasgood’s Nonsuch.,. 32) 16. Josephine de Malines. 23 
17. Alfriston ... 82/17. Beurré Bose ... oon 283 
18. Lord Derby ... ve 80) 18: 25) Hardy 0: ees) 
19. Beauty of Kent ... 80) 19. Uvedale’s St, Germain 22 
20, Golden Noble... .. 29,20. Durondeau .. «ww 20 
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VARIETIES CERTIFICATED. 


The following is a list of the varieties to which 
Certificates of Merit were awarded. The numbers 
in parentheses refer to the number of times the 
variety was Certificated ; these numbers thus afford- 
ing evidence of the degree of merit of the particular 
yarieties, as exhibited on this occasion, from various 
localities, 


APPLES, 


Lord Derby (2) 

Lord Grosvenor (2) 

Lord Suffield (6) 

Mabbott’s Pearmain (1) 
Mannington Pearmain (1) 
Melon Apple (1) 

Mére de Ménage (1) 
Mother (2) 

Mrs. Barron (2) 

New Hawthornden (2) 
New Northern Greening (2) 
Niton House (1) 

Northern Dumpling (1) 
Greening (improved) 


Adam’s Pearmain (2) 
Alexander (2) 
Alfriston (1) 
Alma Pippin (1) 
Annie Elizabeth (2) 
Baumann’s Red Reinette (2) 
Beauty of Kent (2) 
Bismarck (2) | 
Blenheim Orange (3) 
Bramley’s Seedling (5) 
Cellini (5) 
Cockle’s Pippin (3) 
Court Pendu-Plat (1) 
Cox's Orange Pippin (8) +s 
»» Pomona (5) / 
Domino (2) 
Duchess of Oldenburg (2) | 
Ecklinville Seedling (3) | 
Egremont Russet (2) 
Fearn’s Pippin (1) 
Frogmore Prolific (1) 
Guascoigne’s Seedling (1) 
» Scarlet (1) | 
Golden Noble (4) 
»» Spire (1) 
Gospatric (2) 
Gravenstein (2) 
Grenadier (3) 
Herefordshire Beaufin (1) 
Hormead’s Pearmuin (2) 
Kerry Pippin (1) 


ql) 
Okera or Akera (3) 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch (4) 
Potts’ Seedling (5) 
Reinette du Canada (1) 
Ribston Pippin (4) 
Rosemary Russet (1) 
Scarlet Nonpareil (1) 
Scarlet Pearmain (1) 
Schoolmaster (2) 
Seaton House (1) 
Small’s Admirable (1) 
Stirling Castle (6) 
Stone’s (1) 
Striped Beaufin (1) 
The Queen (4) 
The Sandringham ()) 


King Harry (1) Tibbett’s Incomparable (1) 
King of Tomkin’s County », Pearmain (2) 
1 Tower of Glamis (1) 


Q) 
King of the Pippins (1) 
Lady Henniker (3) 
Lady Sudeley (2) 
Landsberger Reinette (1) 
Lane’s Prince Albert (2) 
Loddington House (2) 


Tyler’s Kernel (3) 
Warner's King (10) 
Wellington (4) 

Winter Hawthornden (1) 
Worcester Pearmain (5) 
Yellow Ingestrie (1) 


Pears. 

General Todtleben (1) 
Glou Morceau (3) 
Gratioli of Jersey (1) 
Grosse Calibasse (1) 
Hessle (1) 

Josephine de Malines (1) 
King Edward (1) 
Knight's Monarch (2) 


Autumn Bergamot (1) 
Baronne de Mello (2) 
Bergamotte Esperen (2) 
Beurré d’Amanlis (9) 

y, d’Anjou (1) 

.y, d’Aremberg (1) 
»» Bachelier (8) 
» Baltet Pare (2) 


x» Bose (5) Lonise Bonne of Jersey (15) 
»» Clairgeau (1) Madame Thérése (1) 

»» Diel (5) Maréchal de la Cour (3) 

», Hardy (5) Marie Benoist (1) 

» Rance (1) », Louise (5) 


ss pp, Uccle (1) 
Nouvelle Fulvie (3) 
Passe Colmar (1) 
Pitmaston Duchess (7) 
President d’Osmondville (1) 
Seckle (2) 
Souvenir du Congrés (1) 
Thompson's (1) 
Triomphe de Vienne (1) 
Uvedale’s St. Germain (4) 
Van Mons Léon Leclere (1) 
Verulam (1) 
Vineuse (1) 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien (2) 
Winter Nelis (1) 


», Sterckmanns (2) 

» Superfin (3) 
Catillae (3) 
Clapp’s Favourite (1) 
Comte de Lamy (2) 
Doyenné d’Alev eon (1) 

»» Boussoch (7) 

»» du Comice (7) 
Durondeau (1) 
Dr. Jules Guyot (1) 
Duchesse a’Angouléme (2) 
Easter Beurré (1) 
Emile d'Heyst (1) 
Fondante d’Automne (4) 
Gansel’s Bergamot (3) 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS, 


——_4———— 


CATTLEYA FLAVEOLAx (INTERMEDIA x 
. GUTTATA ?), 2. hyb., Angl. 


Mr. F. Tavrz, Studley House, 289, Goldhawk 
Road, London, W., has kindly sent me the fine flower 
ofthis hybrid, which I am informed was raised by 
Messrs. Backhouse, Holgate House, York. 

The flower gave me at first the impression of a 
yellow Lelia elegans. It is equal to a middle-sized 
flower of that species, and has ligulate, rather 
acuminate sepals and petals, broader in the middle, 
all of a pale clear yellow, coming very near to the 
lightest-sulphur colour. The lip has much the shape 
of that of a Cattleya guttata. The side laciniw are 
semi-cordate at the base, oblong, prolonged into a 
long semi-lanceolate apex equal to the narrow claw 
of the mid-lacinia, which extends into a transversely 
oblong emarginate, crenulate rugose mid-lacinia. 
The whole mid-lacinia is purple as on the tops of the 
white side lacinimw, both inside and outside. The 
column is very plump, white, purple at the top. 

Cattleya picturata, Rchb. f., may be compared 
to it from its origin, but it is widely distinct in its 
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smaller blunt flowers, and totally distinct lip. My 
typical specimen has thirteen flowers. It is also 
called “hybrida picita.” Cattleya flaveola is ex- 
ceedingly elegant to my taste. It is also near Cattleya 
sextus, but that has much broader blunt acute sepals 
and petals. H. G. Rehb, /. 


CaraseTuM FoLIGiINosum, Lindi, 


Another species of Catasetum is revealing the 
little secret which some of the species, at least, seem 
so well able to keep. For a considerable time it has 
been noticed that a plant in the Kew collection was 
throwing up two quite different kinds of inflores- 
cence, one on either side of the same pseudobulb, 
and this plant has in consequence been watched with 
an unusual amount of interest, The difference 
between the two gradually became more apparent ; 
the one raceme was erect, with but few short and 
very stout buds near the apex, the other much 
longer, gracefully arching over, and bearing a large 
number of much more slender pointed buds for the 
greater part of its length. At length the flowers 
expanded, so totally diverse both in shape and 
colour, that nothing short of their being borne by 
the same plant would lead one to suppose they had 
anything to do with each other. Such, however, is 
the case—they are simply male and female flowers of 
the same species, and the plant forms an object of 
interest unsurpassed in the whole collection. A 
name was next wanted for the plant, and as far as 
the male flowers are concerned I was totally unable 
to find one, or to match them with any dried specimen 
or figure. The female flowers, on the contrary, seem 
perfectly identical with those of a plant which flowered 
with the Duke of Northumberland at Syon House 
in 1841, and which was named by Lindley C. fuligi- 
nosum (Bot. Reg., xxvii., Mise., p. 78). This Lind- 
ley guessed might be the female (male by a misprint) 
form of C. atratum, or some such species. ‘“ This, 
however,” he remarks, “must remain for future 
inquiry.” So exactly does the Kew plant agree with 
Lindley’s dried specimen that I have no doubt of the 
identity of the two. These female flowers are green, 
with dull purple-brown spots and splashes, especially 
on the lip. The spreading segments are oblong and 
acute, and the very fleshy hood-shaped lip upper- 
most, the column very short and scout, stigma and 
ovary perfect, while the anther is reduced to a mere 
abortive rudiment. The male flowers are very 
similar to those of C. callosum, though quite distinct. 
The sepals are narrow and concave, a little incurving 
at their tips, the petals a little broader, flatter, and 
a little reflexed. Both are of a lurid purple-brown, 
the former faintly, the latter distinctly freckled with 
spots of a darker shade. The lip is pendulous, not 
uppermost, as in the other sex, of a dull green, 
densely covered with very dark or nearly blackish 
spots, oblong in shape, narrowing a little upwards, a 
little and irregularly toothed on the margin, slightly 
tridentate at the apex, with a shallow cavity behind, 
on either side of which are situated the two equal 
cirrhi; finally, the slender column has the anther 
alone perfectly developed. C. deltoideum, Lindl., is 
very similar, but readily distinguished by the very 
broad-based lip. Such is this marvellous plant—a few 
more freaks, and Catasetums should become popular. 
It was received at Kew from Mr. F. Sander, of St. 
Albans, having been obtained by him from British 
Guiana, R. A, Rolfe. 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 


Tuts handsome evergreen species is, without doubt, 
one of the most ornamental plants which has been 
introduced of recent years, its slender branching 
foliage being very useful for cutting purposes, lasting 
a long time without flagging; it is also a capital 
subject for growing in pots for general decorative 
uses, and when it is intended to use it in this way it 
may be had either dwarf or tall as desired; if the 
latter, then insert a stake or other support in the 
pot of the required height, and top the shoots at this 
level, which will induce them to break lower down 
and form well-furnished specimens. If very dwarf 
plants are required then it is enough simply to pinch 
the young growths when a foot high, and bright Fern- 
like plants may be produced in this way. Another 
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useful method of growing the plant is to train a few 
shoots up a piece of twine, which, when required, 
can be taken down and used in a variety of ways; but 
especially is this form useful in house decorations, 
where they may be twined wreath-like round 
any object or along the edges of stands and baskets 
of plants; and in warm rooms, with a fair amount 
of light, it is surprising how long the Asparagus 
lasts in good condition. It is also a good rafter or 
pillar plant for the greenhouse, and in which place 
and position it is better to grow the plant for cutting 
from. The lighter and airier the position is the 
better, and a winter temperature, not falling below 45°, 
suits it well. A free, loamy compost is proper, and the 
richer it is the more luxuriant will be the growth. 

There is more than one variety of the species, and 
that known as A. plumosus nanus, with its flat 
Fern-like branches, is the one usually illustrated in 
catalogues, and which by some is considered the best 
variety; but the variety originally introduced under 
the name of consanguineus, and generally met with 
as tenuissimus, is probably the most accommodating, 
and it is easily distinguished from the other by 
being of a more scandent habit; it has a less 
prickly stem, its branchlets are arranged in a 
more yerticillate manner, and the whole plant 
is usually of a lighter green colour. This variety is 
easily increased by cuttings, whereas the other, for 
some reason which I do not know, is not easily 
increased in this way. All species of Aspa- 
ragus are, however, easily multiplied by divi- 
sion of the rootstock and also from seeds, which 
they sometimes produce in quantity. In pro- 
pagation by means of cuttings, rather stout 
pieces, from 4 to 6 inches long, should be chosen; and 
after making them in the ordinary way dibble them 
firmly into small pots filled with a sandy compost, 
and stand them in the propagating or other moist 
house where the temperature is kept at from 60° to 
65°. Give a good watering to the cuttings when they 
are put in, and this, with an occasional moistening 
with the syringe, and a slight shade from bright sun- 
shine, will be generally sufficient until rooted, when 
they should be potted on intact. Whensingle plants 
are desired it is necessary to single out and pot on 
the strongest plants in the usual way, but this last 
method requires patience and time to make nice bits; 
moreover, more care is required in potting off single 
plants, the young roots being easily broken off. 
F, Ross, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


AMARYLLIS. 


Ir ig the resting-time with Amaryllis—or, at least, 
what is regarded as the resting period—but no bulbs 
are at any time in a quiescent state; leaf and bud 
are even now in course of development. The com- 
post should be prepared for repotting them in 
January, and should consist of loam, two parts; 
peat, one part; decayed manure, one part; leaf- 
mould, one part; and some sharp sand added to 
make the soil porous. This should be laid up out- 
of-doors, and need not to have protection from rain 
unless there is some danger of its becoming too wet. 
Some small pieces of charcoal are mixed with it 
when potting the bulbs—not before, The leaves of 
the Amaryllis began to decay rather early this 
season on our plants, and were all removed from 
the plants by the middle of September. There is 
always a certain quantity of decayed and decaying 
material at the crown of the bulbs. We have 
removed all this, as it too often contains the insects, 
or the larve of insects, which injure the plants. 

To make certain there is no insect in hiding, the 
crowns are also well dusted with tobacco-powder. 
The house is kept cool now, with just enough 
artificial heat to keep out the frost, and the atmo- 
sphere of the house should be as dry as it is possible 
to keep it. The crowns of the bulbs, especially 
those of large size, are easily injured by damp; in 
fact, they ought to be occasionally inspected to see 
ifdecay has appeared. The plants raised from seeds 
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sown in August last are yet of a dark green colour. 
A house with a temperature of 50° to 55° at night 
Suits these very well, and just enough water should 
be afforded them to prevent the soil becoming too 
dry; in fact, if these young plants get a liberal 
supply of water during winter the bulbs get into 
such bad condition by the time they have to be 
repotted that many of them will not live, and the 
remainder will make no satisfactory progress, 


Tur CALCEOLARTA, 


The winter season is a season of growth for this 
plant. The Calceolaria does best in mild winters, 
being rather impatient of artificial heat, and grow 
healthy and quickly when the leaves show tiny dew- 
drops round their margins in the early morning. 
What they do suffer from is the drying frost winds 
by day, and artificial heat by night, which sometimes 
becomes necessary to keep out the frost. 

Great attention must be paid to attacks of aphis, 
which will often occur after weakening periods of 
hard weather and the consequent excessive firing. 
Repot the plants when they require it, but not before. 
In repotting any plants at this season it ought to be 
done carefully. The potting soil ought to be ina 
medium state of dryness, as also the roots, and after 
the plants are repotted they should not have any 
water for a week at least; by that time the roots 
will have penetrated the new compost, and be ina 

-state to take up moisture. The plants should be 
placed near the glass roof now, as full light is neces- 
sary to promote a healthy development of the leaves 
and a short-jointed growth. 


THE CINERARIA 


requires very much the same treatment, but it is not 
so hardy as the Calceolaria, and a very few degrees 
of frost will kill it. It is sensitive to cold, drving 
winds, and the brittle leaves, downy on the under 
side, soon show the effects of haying been exposed 
to such winds. I grow most of my plants now from 
offsets, which are obtained by breaking up the old 
plants after they are cut down and have again started 
to grow. These make quite as good plants as seed- 
lings. The potting soil for these, and also for the 
Calceolarias, is of decayed turfy loam, a fourth part 
of decayed manure, and as much of leaf-mould and 
sand. In order to have good specimens, the point 
of the rising flower-stem should be pinched as soon 
as it is perceived, which will cause the plant to 
throw out branches from the crown, and as it con- 
tinues to grow these should be tied out so as to form 
a spreading head of bloom, J. Douglas, 


Pink Lorp Lyon. 

This is the true name of the fine early flowering 
Pink, which Mr. Douglas so strongly commended a 
few weeks ago. It was named by the raiser, the late 
Mr. James Clarke, of Bury St. Edmunds, after the 
Derby winner, Lord Lyon, and not after the cele- 
brated Admiral and Ambassador Lord Lyons. Mr. 
Douglas states, and rightly enough from his point of 
view, that pipings should be struck in a gentle 
bottom-heat ; but as it is a Pink deserving to be 
widely known and grown, and therefore by very 
many who have no command of bottom-heat, the 
question arises, How can it be propagated without it ? 
I do it in two ways—Ist, by placing a few pipings in 
pots of light sandy soil as early in the season as I 
can get the cuttings, and plunging the pots up to 
the rims in a bed of cocoa-fibre under the shade of 
a wall. It is a slow process, but I get some of the 
pipings to root. It is necessary to do it early in 
the season, so as to give time for the pipings 
to root and grow into size. I can also extend 
my stock by dividing the plants at the end of the 
summer ; it is of a free growing character, and stock 
can be increased in this way. I remember once 
calling upon Mr, Clark at Bury St. Edmunds, and he 
showed me his method of striking Pink cuttings 
He simply made up a bed among his Goose- 
berry trees, put the pipings into it and covered 
them with an ordinary handglass, and experienced 
but few failures. Those who strike Pinks from pip- 
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ings will find a handglass very useful for the 
purpose. A kind of homely frame can be made by 
taking a wooden box 6 or 8 inches in depth, making 
a bed in it for pipings, and when filled laying some 
putty along onthe rim of the box, and a piece of 
glass over it, pressing it down firmly on to it. Many 
can be struck in this way, but it is not so convenient 
as the ordinary handlight. I always flower a few 
plants of Lord Lyon in pots to have some early 
bloom. As soon as the beauty is over they are 
turned out of the pots and placed in the open ground 
to perfect their growth, placing some good light free 
soil about the roots, and giving occasional top- 
dressings. I can bear testimony to the statement of 
Mr. Douglas, that it is the best purple Pink in 
cultivation, R. D. 


PLANT NOTES, 


ee 
BROMELIADS. 


Some kinds of these may always be seen in flower 
at Kew, and many of them deserve to take rank with 
the very first of stove flowering plants; others are 
too large for ordinary houses, but where space can be 
afforded them they make a great show. Amongst 
the large kinds now flowering at Kew are two 
splendid species of Karatas. I<. Legrellx, in the 
Victoria-house, has rigid green leaves, 8 feet long, 
2 inches broad, channelled with stout hooked spines 
on the margins. The inflorescence is central, and is 
in the form of a thick cone, from which spring about 
twenty coloured leaves, which vary in length from 
2 feet to 3 inches; they are similar in shape to the 
ordinary leaves, but their colour is a shining brilliant 
scarlet. JX, antiacantha is in the Water Lily-house ; 
it is similar to K. Legrelle, but larger, the leaves 
brownish at the base, and those on the flower-head 
are a deeper shade of scarlet. ‘Travellers say that 
in the Brazilian forests these plants may be dis- 
cerned by their flowers a great distance off, and it 
has been suggested that they must be intended to 
attract humming birds, &c., which assist in fertilisa- 
tion and in the after dissemination of the seeds, for 
the coloured leaves remain till the seeds are ripe. 


JECHMEA FULGENS. 


This and its variety discolor are very handsome 
when in flower, and they last about two months in 
perfection. The type has leaves about 1 foot long, 
channelled, smooth-edged; the inflorescence springs 
from the centre of the rosette formed by the leaves, 
and is 18 inches high, branching, in the upper half, 
and bears from seventy to a hundred flowers, each 
of which is half an inch long, egg-shaped, and 
coloured a brilliant coral-red, tinted with purple at 
the tip. The variety has a similar inflorescence, 
but differs in the foliage, which is longer, deep 
olive-green, with grey bands, purplish on the under 
side. Certainly these two plants deserve to be grown 
in every collection of stove plant. 


PUYA LANUGINOSA, 


noted a short time ago, is still very handsome, 
The scape is now over 4 feet long. 


BRoOccHINIA CORDYLINOIDES. 


This is also in flower. It is a giant, but the 
flowers are of no horticultural value. 


HILLIA LONGIFLORA, 


This a stove shrub which does not appear to be 
known in English horticulture, although it was in 
cultivation here at the beginning of the century. It 
is Rubiaceous, a relation of Luculia and of Bouvardia, 
but very unlike either. The habit and appearance 
suggest J/lschynanthus, the leayes being ovate 
acuminate, 4 inches long, shining green, in pairs on 
every part of the plant, which is 2 feet high and 
freely branched. The flowers are solitary on the end 
of the branches, and they are 5 inches long, the tube 
beiug narrow and stalk-like, and the limb six- 
spreading segments, each 2 inches long, narrow, 
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radiating, suggestive of a Strophanthus, or, if you 
like, an octopus. The whole flower is creamy-white, 
very fragrant, and it lasts about a fortnight. The 
plant is well worth growing in representative collec- 
tions of stove plants. There are five species of 
Hillia, all of them natives of the tropics of the New 
World, where they are said to be epiphytic on large 
forest trees. H. longiflora is in flower_in the stove 
at Kew. W. Watson. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS AT SUMMERFIELD HOUSE, 
LAWRIE PARK. 


Ir is about two years since I last had the pleasure 
of looking over the collection of Orchids of Augustus 
Sillem, Esq., at Sydenham, Kent.- When so long a 
period has elapsed a single glance will tell whether 
there has been improvement in the condition of the 
plants, or the reverse. In this instance it is our 
pleasant task to report a decided advance in this 
respect ; and especially as regards the Phalsenopsis, 
which reflect great credit on the gardener, and re- 
mind one of the grand plants at Mr. Partington’s at 
Cheshunt. The plants are grown in baskets of Teak, 
suspended near the roof, and the growth made during 
the present year is beyond anything I have previously 
observed, For instance, 9, plant of P. grandiflora 
has made six large leaves during the present year ; 
two of P. amabilis have made four large leaves each. 
As is usual, the largest leaves are on P. Schilleriana, 
and one of the largest, measured 11 by 5 inches, 
another fine leaf was 15 inches long; P. Sanderiana 
had leaves, or at least the largest leaf was 54 by 12 
inches—a wonderful growth. The plants are now 
showing spikes in proportion to the size of the leaves ; 
P. amabilis had a good spike, with the first flowers 
(few) open; P. violacea has very pretty yellow and 
rosy-purple flowers; a plant of P. Esmeralda had a 
spike about 2 feet long, well furnished with flowers 
of a rich amethyst colour. 

Cypripediums, though few, are well grown here, 
and especially C. Spicerianum, of which about half- 
a-dozen plants were producing in the ageregate fifty- 
four flowers; and amongst them one very handsome 
form. C. Haynaldianum had two vigorous spikes with 
four flowers on each; the flowers are of the C. Lowii 
form, and the plant, although its flowers are quite 
distinct in colour, may be only a variety of that 
species. The elegant little C. caricinum (Pearcei) is 
quite distinct in its sedge-like growth and creeping 
rhizomes. One plant of it had continued to produce 
its pale greenish-yellow flowers for the last three 
months. 

Among the Cattleyas I observed a few good things 
—a Lilia preestans, with remarkably large and bril- 
liant flowers, 43 inches across, the width of petals 
being 13 inch; Cattleya marginata was also in 
flower, and is very pretty. It will be known to most 
orchidists that these dwarf Cattleyas and Leelias 
have now been brought under the specific name of 
Lelia pumila—a plant figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, plate 3656, under the name of Cattleya 
pumila. 

Cymbidium giganteum was a very prominent plant, 
with two good spikes. It is, when well grown, a 
noble plant, and should be more common in collec- 
tions. The flowers are of large size, and the sepals 
and petals yellowish-green with distinct, brownish- 
purple stripes; the lip is yellow, irregularly spotted, 
and blotched round the margin with crimson. ‘The 
flowers last in good condition a long time. 

Odontoglossum Insleayi splendens, true, was in 
flower. Itis an uncommon plant. The flowers are 
large and very handsome, with a rich yellow lip 
edged with crimson blotches; the sepals and petals 
brown and gold. 

Miltonia candida grandiflora, better known twenty 
years ago than it is now, is a handsome form of this 
species, and quite distinct ; the lip is white, with a 
delicate rosy flush at the base; sepals and petals 
yellowish-white thickly blotched reddish-brown. 
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Several varieties of Oncidium Forbesii, Cattleya 
Loddigesii alba, Vanda cerulea, Barkerias, and a 
few other plants, made a fairly good, seasonable 
display. J. D. 

CarrLeyA PUMILA, 

This plant, noticed in the account of Mr. Sillem’s 
Orchids, p. 474, was described by Sir W. Jackson 
Hooker as one of small size, “the minute rounded 
pseudobulbs and the narrow leaves, together with 
the obtuse, short, and almost fimbriated lip, will, 
I think, clearly distinguish it from those hitherto 
described.” It had been sent to a Mr. John Alcard 
from Essequibo, and who flowered it just fifty years 
ago. There is much confusion amongst this section 
of Orchids, but Messrs. Veitch, in their Manual of 
Orehidaceous Plants, give L. pumila specific rank, and 
have expunged Cattleya marginata. This was intro- 
duced in 1842 by M. Pinel, a French merchant, who 
sent L. pumila under this name to M. Morel of Paris. 
Lindley also figured it under the name of Cattleya 
pumila in the Botanical Register, 1844, t.5. He also 
says it is a native of Brazil, and could not be found 
at Essequibo, An allusion is made to its name of 
C. marginata as “expressing the appearance of a 
beautiful pale border to the blood-red blotch of the 
lip.” C. Pinelli was also alluded to as haying been 
received from Messrs. Rollissons, The flower had 
white sepals and rose-coloured straight, not curved, 
petals. C.spectabilis of Paxton’s Flower Garden is 
also L. pumila. The correct arrangement is, there- 
fore, as follows:—The type form, L. pumila, L. p, 
yar. Dayana, L, p. var. prestans. J. Douglas, 


CatrLteya BowRrINGIANa, 


A fine batch of this useful autumn and mid-winter 
flowering Orchid is now in bloom at Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co.’s nursery at St. Albans, Some of the 
spikes bear fourteen flowers, each being a bouquet 
in itself. The importation has been prolific in fine 
varieties, their colours varying from pale lilac to 
bright rose. No pure white variety has yet appeared, 
but the importation is watched with interest for one 
to unfold its flowers.’ 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


a 
POLYGALA DALMAISIANA, 


Tus is a strong growing and free flowering green- 
house plant, of drooping or trailing habit, producing 
Pea-like flowers of a bright Peach colour from the 
points of the shoots. From November onwards 
cuttings of the young growth may be taken and 
inserted round the edge of 35-inch pots filled with 
peaty soil and having a surfacing of silver-sand ; put 
in heat, watered, and kept close until rooting takes 
place. They should then be potted off singly into 
the same sized pots, shifting them into larger pots as 
they require it. Plants in 4} inch and 6 inch pots— 
their flowering shoots being allowed to hang over the 
edges of the stages in the greenhouse and conserva- 
tory—are effective and pleasing. The shoots should 
be pinched two or three times in the earlier stages 
of growth to cause them to branch freely. 


Pimerea HENDERSONI. 


At the present time this pretty, hard-wooded 
greenhouse plant is not met with so frequently as 
it used to be some twenty years ago. This is to be 
wondered at, as plants of it in pots ranging in size 
from 4} inches to 15 inches in diameter, are very 
effective and useful decorative subjects. The flowers, 
of a beautiful pink colour, are produced from the 
point of the shoots during the summer months. The 
plant is easily propagated from cuttings of the 
young growth, treated as recommended for Polygala 
Dalmaisiana, 

CycLAMENs, 

Plants now developing flowers will be benefited by 
being watered two or three times a week with tepid 
liquid manure, and an occasional surface-dressing of 
Beeson’s bone manure may be afforded. Seed may 
now be sown for flowering next autumn, using 


seed-pans from 9 to 12 inches in diameter, and 
from 3 to 5 inches deep, drained efficiently, and 
filled with a mixture of three parts light sandy loam 
and one of leaf-soil. In sowing the seed cover it 
lightly with the svil, and place the pans on a shelf 
in a stove or warm pit, where the temperature is not 
likely to rise above 55°, or fall below 50°. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick them out 
into pans or 6-inch pots, and into a like kind of 
soil; water with a fine-rose pot, and place again in 
heat nearto the roof-glass. In due time pot them 
off singly into small 60's, making the soil moderately 
firm about the roots, and keep the plants in a 
growing state, the object being, not to check growth 
from the time they have started into leaf until they 
have done flowering, but shifting them into larger 
pots as they require it, and treating them in the way 
indicated. H, W. Ward. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


eS 


Tue Consrrvatory.—The majority of the summer- 
blooming soft-wood plants being now over, and 
those with tender foliage being removed to warmer 
quarters, as also the dwarfer and more select of the 
hard-wooded plants to positions where their require- 
ments can be suitably met, the opportunity is afforded 
of giving those that are left and the permanent sub- 
jects a thorough cleansing before re-arranging them 
for the winter. One of the most important points in 
the management of a conservatory is thorough 
cleanliness, for, however artistically it may be 
arranged, shortcomings in this matter are almost 
sure to obtrude themselves, and which detract very 
much from the full enjoyment of this part of a 
garden. Being more often than otherwise con- 
tiguous to the mansion, its use as an agreeable 
retreat or lounge is frequently considered of more 
importance than the conditions most favourable to 
plant growth; therefore at all times endeavour 
to have it sweet, clean, and tidy, with as 
much show as possible. Many climbing plants, 
as Bougainvillea, Passiflora, Plumbago, Bignonia, 
may have their shoots thinned out and be partially 
cut back, and regulated in such a manner as to 
admit the fullest light possible to the plants beneath. 
At the same time the glass, woodwork, floors, pots, 
should be made clean. Where the house admits of 
it, much may sometimes be done to give new 
interest by simply changing to fresh positions some 
of the permanent inmates, and by introducing 
groups of plants with either (foliage or flowers of 
one colour in prominent positions. Many other 
ways and means will readily suggests themselves 
to the gardener. 

Amaryllis—As the display of bloom next year will 
depend in a great measure on the preparation of the 
bulbs the previous year, effort should be made 
to ripen and mature them thoroughly ; and any bulbs 
which have made a late growth and have not yet 
finished growing had better be encouraged in their 
growth until the last set of leaves becomes full grown, 
when, as in the case of the main portion of the 
stock, they may be gradually ripened by placing 
them in a house having a warm, dry atmosphere. 
When the leaves begin to turn yellow less and less 
water may be afforded the plant at the root, but do 
not suddenly withhold water to such an extent that 
the leaves flag very much, although a little flagging 
would not matter. Those bulbs which have been 
already matured should be kept quite dry and stored 
away for the winter. If the pots are laid on their 
sides they may be stored under the stages of the 
greenhouse, of course keeping them dry till the time 
for starting them in spring comes round. 

Camellias—The present is an anxious time, as one 
is eager to ascertain if any of them are likely to drop 
their flower-buds, an evil against which precaution 
should be taken. Take care, therefore, that the 
soil does not get dry, and should there be any short- 
comings in the supply of water at the root—and this 
is specially to be guarded against in the case of iarge 
plants planted out and in large tubs. It is a good 
practice to form a ridge of soil about 1 foot from the 
stems of plants in tubs, and sometimes it is requisite 
for those in borders, and to pour the water inside of 
the enclosure, thereby ensuring the proper wetting 
of the centre of the ball—the outside soil usually gets 


enough water. Where practicable, occasionally give 
the plants a heavy syringing: this not only cleans the 
foliage but keeps the buds plump. If the buds stand 
too thickly take off one quarter of the number now, 
and later, if none fall, one quarter more. F. Ross, 
Bletchingley, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Sxruns.—This month is perhaps one of the best 
in the year for lifting and transplanting evergreens, 
except hollies, trees, and shrubs; but in the event of 
inability to begin such work now, advantage may be 
taken of fine open weather between now and the end 
of next March. Where new plantations are to be made 
the soil should be trenched two spits deep, and if of a 
poor character it will be found advantageous to work 
in with the staple a liberal dressing of manure. 
Heavy retentive soils should be drained, or it will be 
useless to attempt to grow Conifers and many of the 
choicer evergreens. In transplanting large speci- 
mens move them with a good ball, and in some cases 
such work ought not to be done unless the plants 
have undergone previous preparation, digging out a 
trench at a reasonable distance from the bole and 
refilling with light soil. Deciduous subjects may be 
moved later. 

Flower Beds.—Those which are intended for early 
spring flowers may now be planted. In my opinion 
a bed should be planted with two distinct species or 
varieties and no more, and these should usually be 
such as will flower simultaneously, 7.e., with subjects 
whose chief beauty is their flowers. The following 
plants are good for the purpose :— Wallflowers 
edged with Viola Blue Bell, Arabis with Polyan- 
thus or double-flowered Daisies, Myosotis dissitiflora 
and Alyssum alpestre, rythroniums deus-canis with 
Crocus,Chionodoxa Lucilix,and Snowdrops. Eachand 
all of the above go well together, and will be found 
to make pleasing beds. By way of a change foliage- 
plants should be employed as an edging; the two 
first-named look well with a broad band of Stachys 
lanata or variegated Vinca, and _ golden-leaved 
Thyme or Sedum acre aureum might be used with 
some of the others. J. Horsefield, Heyteshury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


it 


Metons.—In order to impart flavour to these 
fruits at this season a high and dry temperature must 
be kept up in the house—70° to 75° at night. In 
the daytime when the inside temperature reaches 80° 
with sun-heat a little ventilation should be afforded, 
closing the house so as to secure a temperature of 
85° in the afternoon, and this should not sink below 
75° at 10 pwr. Caution is required in watering to 
avoid the risk of the fruit cracking. 

We have still a nice crop of fruit from pots, 
M‘Indoe’s Scarlet Premier, Penrhyn Seedling, High 
Cross Hybrid, and Golden Perfection are the sorts 
we grow. ‘The fruits swell well for this season, 
and the flavour is fairly good. Fruit which is cut 
now will keep sound much longer in a dry fruit room 
than earlier in the season. 

Cucumbers.—P ants raised from seeds sown in the 
beginning of August will now be in fall bearing ; in 
fact they will show a great deal more fruit than 
should be allowed to remain, and it is always best, 
in order to preserve the plants in vigorous health 
during the winter, to crop with moderation. As the 
nights lengthen and cold increases, a greater amount 
of fire-heat must be employed, and this means more 
moisture, but it is not advisable to syringe the 
plants much and it should be supplied principally 
by sprinkling the paths and beds. 

Where the bottom-heat is wholly dependent upon 
hot-water pipes the plants must not be allowed to 
suffer from dryness at the root, and when the beds 
require water the maximum day temperature should 
be reached before applying it, and the warmth of the 
water should be 5° higher than that of the bed. Keep 
a quantity of friable loam, leaf-mould, and spent 
Mushroom-bed manure in equal parts on hand, to 
place over the roots whenever they appear on the 
surface. Prior to applying 2 inches of this dust the 
roots with Thomson’s manure, which will be found 
a sufficient stimulant without having recourse to 
dung-water at this season, Attend to the pinching 
and training of the shoots with regalarity, and 
remoye all damaged leaves from the plants before 
decay sets in. Wm, Baillie, Luton Hoo, 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position in the paper be guaran- 
teed for advertisements occupying less space 
than an entire column. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


a eee 
SHOWS. 
Ocr. 31—Havant, 


Nov Alverstoke and Gosport (two days). 
Nov. 14 Southampton (two days). : 


WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Azaleas, Lilies, Spirzeas, and Dutch 
Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Fruit Trees and Other NurseryStock, 

at the Osborn Nursery, Sunbury, 
by Protheroe & Morris (two days). 

Freehold Estate (the Osborn Nur- 
sery), Sunbury, on the Premises, 
by Protheroe & Morris. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Oct. 80 Orchids in Flower, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms, 


Named Roses and Dutch Bulbs, at 
Stevens’ Rooms, 
Azaleas, Lilies, Spireeas, and Dutch 
Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 
Ocr, 312 6000 Lilium auratum, and Other 
. Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 
Nursery Stock, at the Abbey Wood 
Nurseries, by Protheroe & Morris 
(two days). 


Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 

Nursery Stock, at the American 
Nurseries, Leytonstone, by Prc- 
theroe & Morris (two days). 


Azaleas, Lilies, Spireeas, and Dutch 
Noy. 2 


MONDAY, Oct, 29 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, Noy. 1 


Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 
Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms, 


Named Roses and Dutch Bulbs, at 
Noy. ¢ ' 


FRIDAY, 


3 Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


SATURDAY, 


Ir is frequently a matter of sur- 
prise, especially to farmers, who 
are apt to lament the exhaustion 
of their soils, that gardens that have been 
cropped for years are so much more fertile as a 
rule than are their fields. ‘There are many causes 
for this, such as better drainage, more thorough 
tillage, a more varied rotation, to say nothing of 
better shelter. But the main reason why the 
soil of old gardens is so fertile is, that there is 
a vast accumulation of animal and vegetable 
matter, containing organic nitrogen, that is to 
say, nitrogen in combination with carbon. From 
an analysis of the soil at Sir Jouw Lawes’ gar- 
den at Rothamsted, it was found that such soil 
contained neary four times as much nitrogen in 
the first 9 inches as the average of the adjoining 
arable soils, and nearly five times as much as the 
first 9 inches of some exhausted Clover-land soil. 
Such richness of soil has some disadvantages. 
Many insects find their food and shelter in the 
organic matter which is undergoing spontaneous 
decomposition, and hence many good gardeners, 
when there is a considerable extent of old garden 
ground, fallow a portion of it, adding lime or 
lime rubbish, and plant green crops, such as the 
more hardy of the Cabbage tribe, which always 
grow luxuriantly in such soils. After a year or 
two the superfluous organic matter is converted 
into nitrate of lime, and is used up by the grow- 
ing plants. In all soils there exist very minute 
forms of underground vegetation, invisible to the 
eye, and the function of which is to separate the 


Fertility of 
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carbon and hydrogen from the nitrogen, and to 
unite it with oxygen. But to effect this, lime as 
a base must be present in the soil, and the com- 
pound so formed is called nitrate of lime. Hence 
the advisability of a dressing of lime or lime- 
rubbish, which not only destroys many insects and 
grubs in the soil, but helps the growing plants to 
make use of the rich humus of the ground. 

Another advantage of this course of cropping 
is that nitric acid as present in the soil contains 
an immense amount of oxygen, and it is only 
those particles of carbon which are close to the 
surface of the soil that can have free access to 
oxygen; the constant stirring which the soil 
receives during the early growth of the plants 
we have mentioned is doubtless the means of 
continually exposing fresh surfaces to the action 
of the air. 

Here, then, comes in another element of suc- 
cessful gardening, which materially affects the 
quantity and quality of the produce grown—we 
refer to the distance between the plants. A 
frequent fault of many persons is to plant too 
thickly; if allowed sufficient room the whole 
crop would be uniform in height and strength, 
producing a heavier and more equal sample. 
The wide distances between the plants would 
also allow of perfect stirring of the soil, and the 
complete destruction of the weeds. 

All wet soils should be well drained, and all 
loose soils clayed or marled if possible; the first 
should be rendered light by repeated stirring 
and the addition of long fresh stable-dung, which 
tends to keep the soil open and admits the 
oxygen of the air; the latter consolidated and 
enriched with well-decomposed manure, and the 
digging-in of refuse animal and vegetable matter. 

The crops should be varied as much as pos- 
sible, alternating Cabbage, Potatos, and such-like 
gross feeders, with Onions, Carrots, Peas, &c., 
increasing and economising every kind of 
manure, and blending it intimately with the soil 
by deep and constant stirring. 

Whatever may have been the character of the 
original soil, it will in time become fertile, the 
only difference being that the rich alluvial soils 
require much less tillage and manuring to keep 
up their fertility; but if they are overcropped 
and neglected they will soon become deteriorated, 
and yield less than more inferior soils, which are 
properly managed. Few men are aware of the 
value of rich garden soil, compared to that of 
the poorer classes of soil, until they reckon the 
expense at which the crops are raised in either. 

It may sometimes be advantageous to buy poor 
land, but it is so seldom to rent it, and our advice 
to all young, inexperienced gardeners, who are 
intending to raise produce for the market is, to 
seek for land in the richest districts, and to 
exercise skill and industry in keeping up its fer- 
tility, rather than in producing it where it did not 
exist before, 


fy: Turis meeting terminated on 

The Chiswick Saturday last, the exhibition 
Fruit Con- > 5 S 

Roni. closing on the following day. We 


reported last week the proceedings 
up to Thursday, and gave a full report of the 
show, the general excellence of which was a sur- 
prise to most folk, considering the season. In 
our present issue we resume the publication of 
the papers read after we went to press last week, 
and we give alist of the awards made, In study- 
ing these awards, which show, first, the amount 
of favour enjoyed throughout the country by each 
of the best known varieties, and, secondly, the 
degree of excellence of particular varieties as 
shown on this occasion, the objects of the exhi- 
bition and Conference must be borne in mind, 


Selection, and not indiscriminate representation 
of varieties, still less quantity, was the main 
object. In this way it is hoped that the culti- 
vator’s embarrassment as to what variety to plant 
will be materially lessened, and that growers for 
profit—market growers—may learn what is 
most likely to answer their purpose. In this 
latter point there is a good deal of whimsical 
caprice, which is hard to account for, An Apple 
may have all the qualities that may he desirable, 
but if it is not in favour with the dealers or the 
public, it is valueless as a market Apple. We 
heard in the course of the week some curious 
stories about really fine samples of Cellini Pippin 
being unsaleable in the market, 

The general impression is that the Congress was 
a success, the show excellent, the papers practical 
and to the point, and at the end a resolution was 
passed urging on the Royal Horticultural Society 
the desirability of the appointment of a com- 
mittee to deal with the economic and fiscal 
questions raised, including railway rates; and 
another urging on the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society the propriety of develop- 
ing the resources of Chiswick to a greater extent 
than at present. 

Great satisfaction was felt at the line of policy 
followed by the present Council, and especially by 
the holding of so important a Conference in so 
appropriate a locality as Chiswick. Those inte- 
rested in fruits and fruit-culture will have a good 
deal to interest them during the next few weeks, 
and the Chrysanthemums will be upon us before 
they or we can digest the matter properly; but 
one and all will thankfully appreciate the good 
efforts the Society has made to assert itself in so 
good a cause, 3 


Mrssrs. CArtER showed a large 
basket of the vegetable known in 
the Paris markets as “ Crosnes,” at 
the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Tuesday ; and at the Crystal Palace 
hardy fruit show Messrs. Sutton also showed 
specimens. It really consists of the tuberous 
rootstock of a species of Stachys known pro- 
visionally as S. tuberifera, and closely allied 
to the Woundwort of our hedges. Its culture 
is of the easiest—in fact, nothing more is requi- 
site than to place the tubers in the ground, as 
we can testify. We placed some of ours in the 
open border last autumn, whilst other tubers 
were grown throughout the winter in a pot in a 
cold frame, and planted out in spring. Neither the 
one nor the other received the slightest attention 
on our parts, but in spite of that, our carelessness 
was rewarded, as it ought not to have been, by an 
abundant crop. In flavour, when boiled, it is 
something between a Jerusalem Artichoke and 
a boiled Chestnut. We have no doubt, that with 
proper cultivation, we shall have a vegetable that 
will be of great service in securing variety at the 
dinner-table, though we cannot pretend to look 
upon it as more than a delicacy, of relatively 
little value as a food crop, though the profusion 
with which its tubers are formed, and the ease 
with which they may be multiplied by using each 
joint as a “set,” may possibly give it some value 
in this respect. 

It requires only little experience of what a 
French cook can do to foresee the variety of 
ways in which such an artist would dish up 
these dainty little tubers. We may expect, as 
usual, some prejudice to arise at first sight, 
indeed, we have heard of some people objecting 
to them on the ground of their resemblance to 
caterpillars! The resemblance is not very close, 
but we all Imow how obstructive such prejudices 
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are. We may add that we were indebted for 
the specimens we grew to Mr. HAskrnas, 
gardener to Sir Henry THompson, and that the 
tubers grown on a cold clay soil, without manure 
or care of any kind, were not only abundant and 
delicate to the taste, but when dug out of the 
ground were of a silvery whiteness, recalling in 
a minor degree the pearly lustre of bream or 
whitebait. Messrs. CarrEr’s specimens were by 
no means so bright in colour as our own—a fact 
which suggests the probability that the nature of 
the soil may much affect the appearance of the 
skin, as it does in the case of Potatos, In any 


able profusion. The plant from which our figure 
(fig. 68) was taken is in the gardens of H. E. Green, 
Esq., Kingsford, Colchester, and is the striatifolia 
variety of H. reticulatum, distinguished by its rather 
broader leaves, and by a distinct white keel running 
their entire length. It is a showy late summer 
flowerer, but the flowering season can be consi- 
derably lengthened by starting at various times any 
bulbs that may have been at rest during the winter 
and early spring. It requires a distinct period of rest 
in a greenhouse from October onwards until March, 
when the first plants may be induced to recom- 
mence growth by a thorough soaking of tepid water, 
and by being placed ina warm pit or house where 


THE NATIONAL AURICULA AND NATIONAL 
CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETIES (SOUTHERN 
SECTION).—The annual meeting of the members of 
these societies took place at the room of the Horti- 
cultural Club, Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, S.W., 
on the 25rd inst. The Rey. H. H. D’Ombrain in 
the chair. Present also: Messrs. Shirley Hibberd, 
Treasurer; J. Douglas, Secretary ; H. Turner, R. 
Dean, T. E. Henwood, J. Lakin, &c. The notice 
convening the meeting, an1 the minutes of the last 
annual meeting having been read, the Treasurer 
presented a statement of accounts as follows:— 
National Auricula Society—Receipts, including 


balance in hand, £53; and subscriptions, £51, 


Fic, 68,--HIPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM : 


case, the skin is so thin that washing only is re- 
quired before cooking, and no peeling is necessary. 
The plant has not flowered anywhere so far as we 
know, so we can only refer the reader to our pre- 
vious article (p. 13, Jan. 7, 1888) and illustration 
for the full history of the plant so far as known, 


HIPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM. — The original 
species of the above plant, generally known in 
gardens as Amaryllis reticulata, but now placed 
by Mr. J. G. Baker under Hippeastrum, was intro- 
duced to this country from Brazil in 1777, and 
flowered at Mr, Lrr’s nursery, Hammersmith, in 
1781. The flowers are bright mauye-red, with 
numerous cross lines of crimson colour; and when 
well managed, tLe plant produces them in consider- 


the night temperature will range from 50°—55°—top- 
dressing with rich loamy soil, or repotting if the bulbs 
are much crowded; but this last should be avoided 
except at intervals of three or four years, as, pro- 
vided the drainage of the pots be maintained in 
efficiency, the less frequent is root disturbance, the 
greater will be the disposition to flower abundantly. 
After making a decided start into growth the plants 
should be moved into the plant stove, and there 
remain until the flowers open, when by removal to a 
less warm place they will remain in perfection for 
several weeks. The plant forms an excellent vase 
or indoor decorative subject, and shows well under 
artificial light. Mr. Kerrie, the gardener at Kings- 
ford, is a very successful cultivator of this Hippeas- 
trum, if we may judge from the beauty of the speci- 
mens under his care, 


FLOWERS RED, LEAYES STRIPED: 


MUCH REDUCED, 


amounted to £91 12s, 1d; and the expenditure, in- 
cluding prize money, £61 12s. 6d., came to 
£73 14s, 9d., leaving a balance in hand of £17 17s. 4d. 
National Carnation and Picotee Society.—Receipts, 
including balance, £11 G6s.; and _ subscriptions, 
£39 18s. 6d., came to £59 7s. Expenditure, in- 
cluding prize money, £42, amounted to £52 3s. 2d. ; 
leaving a balance in favour of the Treasurer of 
£7 3s. 10d. The accounts were referred to the 
auditors. It was resolved that the financial year 
should for the future close on September 29. The 
Chairman was requested to send a letter of condolence 
to Mrs. Whitbourn, widow of the late President 
of the Auricula Society, and Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
was elected President in the place of the late Mr. 
F, Whitbourn. Dr. Hogg, Dr. Masters, Mr, J. T. 
D, Llewelyn, and Mr, H, J, Veitch were re-elected 
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Vice-Presidents ; and the following, with the Rey. 
H. H. D’Ombrain as chairman, were elected a com- 
mittee of management for the ensuing year —Messrs. 
H. Cannell, J. James, R. Dean, C. Phillips, H. 
Turner, T. S. Ware, W. L. Walker, and G. W. 
Wheelwright. The President and Vice-Presidents 
of the National Carnation and Picotee Society were 
also re-elected ; and the following three added to the 
committee of management :—Messrs. H, W. Head- 
land, J. Lakin, and W. L. Walker, Mr, T. EB. Hen- 
wood was elected Treasurer to both Societies; and 
Mr. J. Douglas was re-elected Secretary. The matter 
of appointing judges was discussed, and eventually 
referred to the committee of management. The 
place of exhibition for next year was also discussed, 
and the Rey. H. H. D’Ombrain and Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd were appointed a deputation to wait upon 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company with a 
view to holding the exhibition at Sydenham. It 
may be remarked that the usual sum of £30, usually 
given by the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to the two Societies was not forthcoming; 
therefore their financial position is in every way 
favourable, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE HORTICULTURAL AND 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY.—The monthly meeting of 
the Society will be held at the Arboretum Rooms, 
Nottingham, on Wednesday, October 31, at 
7.30 pat. Specimen fruit will be exhibited. Mr. 
M. Gurxrson, Clumber Park Garden, Notts, will 
read a paper on “The Pine-apple,” giving a short 
sketch of the distribution of the plant, its introduc- 
tion to Europe, and the various methods of its culti- 
vation down to the present time. The Chrysanthe- 
mum, fruit and Potato show will be held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 21 and 22, at the 
Arboretum Rooms, Nottingham. The prizes offered 
by Mr R. Sanxny, Bulwell, for the best essay “ On 
the Duty of the Employer to his Gardener,” will be 
divided as follows :—I1st prize, 20s.; 2nd prize, Lbs. ; 
8rd prize, 10s; which will be accompanied by the 
First, Second, and Third-class Certificate of the 
Society. The essay must not exceed fifteen minutes 
in reading. It will be read by a competent person, 
who will be appointed by the Committee, and must 
be sent to the Secretary, sealed up, and with a 
number or motto, but not the owner’s name, not 
later than Monday, December 9. The competition 
is open to all the members of the Society, and the 
papers will be read at the meeting on Wednesday 
December 12, at 7.30 p.m. 


“CHAMBRE SYNDICALE” OF GHENT.—At a 
meeting held on the 8th inst. the following awards 
were made:—VFirst-class Certificates to QOdonto- 
glossam maculatum Duvivierianum, from Mr. 
Desmet-Duvivier ; to Anthurium Scherzerianum 
Madame Raymond de Kerchove, from Mr. L. Spae- 
Vandermeulen; to Cattleya aurea and Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum album, from Mr. Jules Hye-Leysen ; 
to Odontoglossum species and Cypripedium 
Harrisianum (extra var.) from Messrs. Edm. 
Vervaet & Co. 


RELAXATION OF THE PHYLLOXERA CONVEN- 
TION REGULATIONS.—The Italian Government has 
relaxed the regulations hitherto in force with 
regard to the importation of the following articles 
into the kingdom of Italy:—l. Wine, and Grape 
seeds, and these without undergoing any formalities. 
Table Grapes, wine Grapes, and Grape must, must be 
packed according to Art. 2 of the Convention. 
2. Cut flowers, fresh or dried, with their stalks. 
3. Vegetables, as Potatos, Radishes, Celery, Beet- 
root, Mushrooms, Trutiles, Asparagus, Artichokes, 
Chicory, Iindive for salads, with roots. 4. Seeds of 
all kinds. 5. Small seedling plants, shrubs, and 
other nursery stock, as also greenhouse and stove 
plants. These must be packed and sealed according 
to, and require the usual declaration fixed by Art. 3 
of the Convention. ‘The importation of these 
plants is permitted at the following places only :— 
By land at Ventimiglia, Modena, Luino, Chiasso, 
Ala, Pontebba, and Udina, By sea at Genoa, 
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Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Brindisi, Bari, 
Ancona, Venice, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Cagliari, 
and Porto Torres. 


EUCALYPTUS.—Mr. Hannury sends us from La 
Mortola, near Ventimiglia, a spray of a most elegant 
Eucalyptus, with slender pendulous branches and 
linear leaves, with a rich perfume like that of the 
Lemon Verbena, but more delicate, and with white 
myrtle-like flowers. It is one of the most elegant 
species we have seen, but unfortunately at 
present we are unable to give it a name. We hope 
shortly to figure if, as in this country it would be 
well worth cultivating in the conservatory or winter 
garden. 


ACHRAS SAPOTA.—Mr. Fawcert kindly sends 
us from Jamaica a fruit of the Sapodilla Plum, in 
which one of the seeds is wanting and its place sup- 
plied by a second fruit—a fruit within a fruit such as 
has been figured in these columns in the case of the 
Grape, where a perfect berry is sometimes met with 
within the first in the place of the seed. It does not 
follow in such cases that there has been any change 
of one into the other, but simply a substitution. | 


PATENT PROTECTOR SAFETY LAMP.—A new 
form of lamp for household use has been put on the 
market by the “ Protector Lamp and Lighting Com- 
pany, Limited, Hecles.” The invention is such an 
important one, as by its general use the loss of life 
by mineral oil lamps will be entirely prevented, that 
we are induced to notice it on this occasion. It 
would, we think, be an admirable lamp for young 
gardeners, who have to attend to fires at night, and 
which involves careful reading of the thermometers 
in the various houses. It is said to give the light of 
a sperm candle, and does not cost more than a ld. 
for 120 hours burning. 


Liquorice Root.—A report on the trade of 
Damascus for 1887 states that there has been a 
remarkable falling off in the export of Liquorice root 
(Glycyrrhiza glabra} both in quality, quantity, and 
value. In 1886 there were 15,944 bales of the value 
of £10,362 exported ; whereas during last year the 
exportation declined to 3779 bales, of the value of 
£1492. For the past two years there has been a 
brisk competition in the trade in this article, which 
has caused a considerable fall in the price and an 
overstocking of the market. The demand conse- 
quently diminished much during last year, the 
United States being the only country where the 
article is in request. 


Exotic CONIFERS AT GREAT ALTITUDES IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE,—We learn from our corre- 
spondent at Berlin that at Schloss Berg (Warten- 
berg), near Donaueschingen, at an altitude of 848 
metres above the sea-level, there have grown for the 
last eight years the following plants, and better, 
perhaps for the reason that they have to endure the 
rough north-east winds, and do not suffer from frost : 
—Araucaria imbricata, Cedrus Deodara, C, atlantica, 
C. Libani, Abies amabilis, A. magnifica, A. nobilis, 
A. nobilis var. giauca and var. argentea, A. lasiocarpa 
(Lowiana), A. Pinsapo, Sciadopitys verticillata. 
During the last winter they endured a temperature 
of 25° R. (= 242° I. under zero). At the same 
elevation, growing very well, are Castanea vesca, 
Juglans regia, Azalea amcena, Rhododendron hir- 
sutum and Rk. ferrugineum. Hofgirtner Krrcuner 
intends to plant there a complete pinetum. 


PHYLLOXERA IN FRANCE.—The Minister of 
Agriculture in France states in his report of the 
wine departments of the country, that flooding the 
vineyards has been followed with excellent results, 
and that the reinstating of the vineyards by means of 
grafting on the American Vines has warranted the 
experiment. Moreover, the French varieties, when 
so grafted, gain in earliness, and bear considerably, 
even in the Medoc district, without loss of fine 
flavour. After a good deal of research, a method 
has been discovered by which the vineyard can be 
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restored to fertility in three years. Among other 
results of grafting, it has been found that varieties 
of Medoc Grapes can be got to fruit well in the 
Gironde, where, by direct planting, no good result 
was attainable. Wines which have been planted in 
very sandy soil, as on the banks of the Gardon, and 
in the vicinity of Aigues Mortes, make great pro- 
gress, and are proof against Phylloxera. We learn 
that in Medoe sulphur and bi-sulphide of carbon 
have been successfully employed against the Phyl- 
loxera, and the Bordeaux solution (sulphate of 
copper) against mildew, with similar results. 


THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The 
meetings of the above Society for the season, 1888-89, 
have been fixed as follows :—1888 : November 1 and 
15, December 6 and 20. 1889: January 17, 
February 7 and 14, Mareh 7 and 14, April 4 and 
18, May 2, (Anniversary) Friday, May 24; June 6 - 
and 20. 


AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—-Baron von FERDINAND 
Moexter has been elected President for the ensuing 
year, 


ACACIA DECURRENS (?).—Captain Brown sends 
us from Lamlash, Arran, a spray of an Acacia grow- 
ing there in the open air under the name of A. 
decurrens, but which, were it not for the paucity of 
the white meal on the leaves, we should have referred 
to A. dealbata. Whatever be its real name, the 
tree suggests the Riviera, or the temperate-house at 
Kew, rather than an island on the south-west of 
Scotland. 


PERTH GARDENERS’ BALL.—What may be re- 
garded as the first ball of the season took place in 
the Small Hall of the Opera House on Friday night, 
when the Perth Gardeners held their fifth annual 
assembly. The hall was very beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. There were about forty couples 
present, almost all the principal gardens in the dis- 
trict having representatives, 


INDIA-RUBBER AND OPIUM AT MOZAMBIQUE. 
—The following note on the produce of rubber at 
Mozambique occurs in a recently issued Consular 
report. The writer says:—‘‘ Rubber is obtained 
mostly from the lower districts nearer the sea. 
There are two qualities, differing in their method of 
preparation. The better is that drawn from cuts 
made in the stems of vines, and made up into balls 
without further preparation. The inferior quality is 
got by boiling the rubber-bearing stems and roots ; 
it is white, contains much moisture, and com- 
mands a lower price than the other, The supply 
of rubber continues to be maintained, but can- 
not be expected to last very long, as in some 
districts the vines have all been destroyed by the 
reckless way of gathering employed by the natives. 
It has more than once been proposed to try syste- 
matic planting of rubber trees, but nothing has yet 
been done. There is no doubt that the supply could 
be increased, as well as made more certain, were cul- 
tivation gone into systematically, and the gathering 
of the rubber not left to the mercy of natives. The 
total export in 1885 was valued at £1450. Referring 
to the cultivation of opium, it is said that at Mopea 
it has beeu put on an entirely new fuoting. Insome 
other places—namely, at Chamo, on the Shiré, and 
Mafufu, on the Ziwa-Ziwa—opium culture has also 
been under the auspices of the Mozambique Produce 
Company, Limited, of London. 


SPRING GROVE HOUSE, ISLEWORTH. — This 
place will ever be interesting to the horticulturist as 
having been once the residence of one who is de- 
servedly famous in the horticultural world—we allude 
to Sir JosepH Banks, and in old times closely iden- 
tified with the Horticultural Society—witness the 
Banksian Medal of the present day. Amongst the 
interesting reminiscences of the great naturalist, we 
observed Rosa Banksix growing ‘hale and hearty” 
on the gardener’s cottage. It was one of the first 
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plants imported into this country with another sent 
by Kerr from China to the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 
1807. The estate has been purchased by AnprEw 
Pears, Esq., of the firm of A. & F. Pears. Exten- 
sive alterations and improvements are being made 
as to replanting, &c., under the superintendence of 
Mr. Micxtewricur, the able head of affairs horti- 
cultural here. When completed, we hope to refer 
more fully to this interesting place, 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—We are pleased 
to learn that the soirée recently held by the Chiswick 
gardeners, and which gave great satisfaction to those 
present, has resulted in a balance of £10, which 
will be handed over to the Fund. 


Mr. JOHN LEE.—It will be a matter of deep con- 
cern to all acquainted with this gentleman, the 
“Father” of the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution, 
Chairman of its committee, and President of the 
Horticultural Club, to learn that he is dangerously 
ill—a fact that, in consideration of his advanced 
years, gives rise to serious apprehension, 


CHiswick HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—We 
are requested to state that the Chrysanthemum show 
of this Society will be held on Friday, November 16, 
instead of on November 15, as previously arranged 
and announced. 


NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. CANNELL & SONS, SWANLEY. 


Tue oft-repeated public invitation to “ Come and 
see,” has acted on me, being by nature of a retiring dis- 
position, rather as a deterrent than otherwise. It is 
only right to say, that having screwed up my courage, 
I have been to see, that I am more than satisfied 
with the result, and that I decidedly recommend 
others to go likewise and see what Messrs. Cannell 
have to show at the “ Home of Flowers.” Moreover, 
from what I saw just after the nipping frosts we had 
in the early part of this month, I do not think it will 
much matter what time of the year the visit be paid, 
as there is sure to be a blaze of bloom in some of 
the houses, and sure to be something to please the 
visitor interested in flowers, 

Situate a few miles out of the smoke and fogs of 
London, on a sandy loam, overlying the chalk, ina 
famous fruit growing district, and with an undulating 
surface that admits of varying aspects and exposures, 
it will be seen that Messrs. Cannell’s nursery is well 
placed; but a second and still larger one is to be 
found at Eynsford, a few miles off. 

Perhaps because of my retiring disposition, perhaps 
because of some natural perversity, but most pro- 
bably because it was the nearest way, I entered the 
nursery from the adjacent railway station, by an 
entrance made terrible to idle beholders by the 
announcement that there was no admission except 
on business, On consideration, assuring myself that I 
had some business, I entered the nursery by a 
gateway evidently intended more particularly for the 
egress of goods to the adjoining railway, and found 
myself to my surprise among a large and repre- 
sentative collection of herbaceous plants. This was 
more than I had anticipated; particularly so as 
judicious selection had been exercised, and the plants 
cultivated were good of their kind, with very little 
rubbish among them. Having said that the selection 
was good, it will be readily understood that the 
plants were among the best of their kind, 
and anything like enumeration is unnecessary. 
But as a matter of physiological interest it may be 
worth while to note a few facts as to the action ot 
frost. While the Dahlias presented a sorry sight 
indeed, and the young shoots of some pot-Vines 
placed in the open air were destroyed, some plants 
of Abutilon in flower and fruit were uninjured, as 
were Galtonia candicans, tall Lobelias, Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums, Everlastings, Ammobium, and the 
showy Senecio pulcher. The allusion to Senecio 
pulcher leads one to suggest to Mr, Cannell, who 
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has “improved” so many flowers, that he should 
try his hand at this, and secure a little more refine- 
ment and compactness of growth in this plant, and a 
little less ‘ rough” appearance in the flowers. 
Autumn Crocuses, like speciosus and longiflorus, 
and Colchicums of various kinds, gave wonderful 
brilliancy to the beds, A grand bank of Indian 
Pinks scarcely showed a trace of the ordeal, 
to which they had been subjected. Much of the 
immunity noticed was no doubt attributable to the 
fine Hornbeam and Poplar hedges which traverse the 
nursery, and afford shelter from wind and cold. The 
poor Dahlias in the open suffered, apparently, one 
and all; had they been more sheltered, it is possible 
some might have been saved, and these might have 
been selected as the progenitors of a hardy race of 
Dahlias. Why not? Mr. Cannell has effected as 
wonderful things as that in his time. If you want a 
proof, just look into some of those serried ranks of 
low double span houses, filled to repletion with 
Begonias and Pelargoniums. Oh, the colours! Could 
this have been October 8?—the almanac said so, 
and I incline to think from what I saw that the 
aspect of Mr. Cannell’s houses and the dates of the 
almanac will be similarly incongruous, only more 
so (!), on November 8 or December 8. 


To attempt anything like description of the 
Begonias is out of the question. ‘Go and see,” is 
really the best recommendation we can give. It is, 
however, remarkable to see how these new creations 
emulate in the delicacy and variety of their tints, 
now the Oleander, now the Camellia, at another 
time the Gloire de Dijon Rose, while Ponies and 
Hollyhocks find their colours and even their 
forms closely imitated. Sturdiness of habit, size 
of flower, purity of colour—these are what is 
sought after and sought for not in vain. One sort 
with orange-scarlet flowers is avpropriately named 
Mr. Upright on account of its stout erect peduncle. 
Novelties in stripes may be expected and if the fashion 
sets in in that direction Messrs. Cannell will know 
how to fall in with the popular taste. In the mean- 
time, in a Begonia named Octavia, they have a 
dwarf variety with small, double white flowers, like 
a small Camellia, which may be called the plant for 
every one. Its compact habit, profusion and con- 
tinuity of bloom will secure for it admirers among 
all classes. The flowers, indeed, are not as large as 
cheese-plates, as some of the modern Begonias are, 
but they are none the less beautiful, while their neat, 
imbricating, rounded petals, may satisfy even an 
exacting florist. 

Scarcely less remarkable are the zonal Pelar- 
goniums, single and double, but they are not quite 
so novel; their ancestry dates back to a little 
more remote time than the Begonias, which, whether 
double or single, are, as it were, of yesterday. 
There is almost the same diversity of colour in the 
Pelargoniums as in Begonias, but clear yellow is 
wanting in the Pelargoniums, though many gleam 
with orange, and the Begonias do not at present 
show so near an approach to purple as the Pelar- 
goniums do. Moreover, the Begonias are trans- 
lucent, while the Pelargoniums, though equally pure 
and brilliant in colouring, are more opaque. Here, 
again, I refrain, of set purpose, from quoting individual 
varieties (send for a catalogue), but a notice of one 
or two must suffice. Swanley Double White, is a 
most useful plant, with the peduncles not too high 
above the leaves, the flowers, in compact trusses, 
white, and what they lack in “ properties,” is 
more than made up for by the profusion and con- 
tinuity of bloom; Goldfinder is a rich orange, and 
Go)den Brilliantissima is of a similar hue; Venus, 
one of the show varieties, has pure white flowers 
all of regular pelorian shape, interesting botanically 
and certainly very serviceable for decorative purposes. 
Bronzes are going out of fashion, but the tartan- 
plaid varieties, like Mrs. Pollock and her imitators, 
such as Henry Cox, still hold their ground. 

It was rather consoling to find that the Chrysan- 
themums were not out, as more than 1200 sorts are 
grown here! The blaze of bloom in Begonias and 
Pelargoniums was quite enough for one day, and I 


was amply satisfied that there will be no falling off 
next year when I saw the tubers of Dahlias, Be- 
gonias and Cannas being carefully put to bed to 
prepare them for next year, just as children used to 
be (query are they now?), before being taken to the 
theatre. 

Seed stores and drying-sheds were visited, the 
latter unfortunately in request this autumn, as the 
rainy summer and sunless skies delayed progress 
at one end of the season, while cold frosts arrested 
it at the other. No doubt, however, Mr. Cannell 
will be able, as usual, to hold out his hand and show 
his seeds in his palm with as much well justified con- 
fidence as ever. The Rambler, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLOWERS, &c., IN BERLIN NURSERIES. 


Tue cultivation of pot plants has not retrogressed, 
and during the spring and autumn the market was a 
good one. Large decorative foliage plants fetched 
higher prices in spring than in autumn; Rhododendrons 
were readily sold off, Azaleas and Camellias became 
difficult to obtain, and Hydrangeas were much wanted, 
Double Primula chinensis are losing favour, but the 
single varieties sell better; Cinerarias are less cul- 
tivated. Roses, Lilacs, and other. forced shrubs 
found purchasers at good prices and were much in 
request, especially Roses in pots. The summer 
market for Roses gets worse yearly; but Orchid 
cultivation increases, The export of bulbs diminishes, 
but that of Lily of the Valley increases with lower 
prices. The import of vegetables from the south and 
west, and also from the north,of Cauliflower,keeps down 
the prices; also the great quantities from the urban irri- 
gation fields influence the market prices; the forcing of 
vegetables gives, in consequence of the large import, but 
little returns. Mushroom growing has much increased. 
The weather at the time for sending out trees and 
shrubs was good, but the orders had diminished 
in value. Fruit trees still hold the low prices that 
prevailed last year, notwithstanding a great many 
chaussées were constructed, and large quantities of trees 
were employed. Roses held for some time a very low 
price, owing to auction sales of produce from central 
and south-west Germany, but better prices now 
prevail. Park trees in large quantities were sold, 
but on low terms. Export was good only in early 
autumn, but it retrograded, in so far as Russia is 
concerned, owing to the heavy import duty on those 
articles, and the export to Russia will cease, the duty 
being 1s. 67. per ewt. In seeds and seed cultivation 
no change has taken place, except that the seeds of 
Cyclamen persicum are much more grown and sold. 
The prices for flowers are low. ‘Those of Italian 
flowers somewhat higher because of the dry season 
there. The importation of flowers is a little better 
than last year. The prices for dried flowers and 
grasses ruled about the same as last year, but those 
for Pampas-grass are higher. French dmortelles 
are backward, German straw flowers—viz., Neran- 
themum, Rhodanthe, and Acrolinium—are much 
wanted, 


PicEA OBOVATA, 


It may be interesting to some of your readers to 
hear that the Siberian Fir tree (Picea obovata, 
Lindl.), is, as I supposed a long time ago, indeed, 
only a climatic variety of the common Fir tree (Picea 
excelsa, L.) I found the first transitional forms near 
St. Petersburg, in 1883, where long before, in 1863, 
E. Regel described them under the name Picea 
excelsa var, fennica. Teplouchoff found them also 
in the Ural and Altai. Now I can add to these 
another spontaneous growth at Oberhof, in Thu- 
ringia, where it grows abundantly. If the opinion 
of Dr, E. Regel should be correct—viz., that these 
forms are hybrids of P. excelsa and P. obovata—this 
distribution would with difficulty find any explana- 
tion. But, if as I suppose, in accordance with Mr, 
Teplouchoff and others, that the P. obovata is only 
a climatic variety of the common Spruce adapted 
to the cold northern and eastern continental climate, 
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such a distribution is readily explained. or this 
ease the form found by me at Oberhof, 800—1200 
metres above the sea level are, also adapted forms. 
The habit of this tree is quite different from that of 
the common Spruce, viz., columnar, like that of the 
Abies pectinata. The squamz of the cones are, as 
the name says, obovate, at once distinguishing it 
from Picea excelsa, L., and typica. Udo Dammer, 
Berlin, 


THE GENUS STANHOPHA. 


Ir may be that in the years to come—probably in 
the near future—the Orchid family will compete 
with the Auricula and Carnation in the esteem of 
the florist. In a very out-of-the-way district in 
Yorkshire—Lowfields, near Kirkby Lonsdale—the 
Rey. F. D. Horner has his home, and there he grows 
the wonderful Auriculas which have made his name 
a household word amongst florists. There, too, he 
has, in conjunction with Mrs. Horner, made quite an 
unique collection of Orchids. Not a collection of 
fashionable Orchids—oh, no!—for the fashions of 
this world soon pass away. The whole collection 
might not be worth a single small plant of Cypripe- 
dium Stonei platytanium in money value. The 
house is only a small lean-to, 25 by 10 feet, in two 
divisions, and in front of it is a cool-house, 12 by 
4} feet only; and yet in these two houses there were 
in flower in December, 1887, thirty-five distinct 
species of Orchids; in January, 1888, thirty-five 
species; in February, thirty-three; in March, thirty- 
two; in April forty-two; in May, forty-eight; in 
June, fifty-four; in July, forty-one; in August, 
thirty-four. ‘The promise of bloom during the 
autumn months is very good, and is in proportion to 
the other months. The two little houses are not 
exactly a Refugiwm Botanicum, as the collection con- 
tains many of the best species of Cattleya, Lelia, 
Dendrobium, Angrecum, Vanda, &c., but any 
quaint and curious Orchids find here a comfort- 
able home and kind treatment. Amongst others 
the Stanhopeas are greatly valued. They give a 
profusion of their richly-coloured, quaint, and 
powerfully fragrant flowers when kept clean, and 
changed into fresh Teak baskets about once in three 
years. They are not over plentiful in the country, 
that is, in comparison with some Orchids ; and if they 
became popular they would soon become very dear. 
Their culture is of the simplest, and owing to the 
way in which the flowers are produced the plants 
must be grown in baskets of Teak rods. The flower- 
spikes push downwards and vertically under the 


surface, so that the spikes come out between 
the Teak rods. The flowers rapidly develope, 
and soon pass away. Mr. Horner had just 


flowered the remarkably handsome S. tigrina (see 
fig. 69, p. 481) ; this is probably the most esteemed 
species in the genus, and it also varies very 
much in the markings and size of the flowers. 
Some varieties produce flowers 8 inches across; 
the variety at Lowfields was 7 inches across, and 
might well be named superba, if that name had 
not already been appropriated to a variety figured 
in the Flore des Serres, 713-5. The sepals of 
this variety are creamy-yellow, heavily blotched with 
claret, and are 2 inches wide, the petals three- 
quarters of an inch across, barred and blotched with 
deeper claret. It is one of Messrs. Low's introduc- 
tions, sent to them from Xalapa in Mexico about 
the year 1835. It is well figured in the Botanical 
Register in 1839, and also six years later in the 
Botanical Magazine, where it is stated that the 
powerful fragrance this species exhales scents the 
whole stove—the perfume resembling a mixture of 
Melon and Vanilla. There is also a splendid figure 
of it in Bateman’s Orchid. Mex. et Guatem., t. 7. 


S. Wardii, also grown here, is a charming species, 
deliciously scented; it is well known in collections, 
and forms a long spike of rich yellow flowers, 
spotted, reddish-purple. It is figured in Lindley’s 
Sertum, and in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5289; and 
the editor states, that‘‘ one of the most striking features 
of this flower is the colour of the cayity formed at 


the base of the lip, lined as it were with dark 
velvety purple, reflecting a silvery light, and giving 
to it the appearace of being frosted.” 

S. grandiflora I have not seen in flower; it is not 
figured anywhere, except in the Botanist (Maund.). 
The flowers are white, lightly dotted crimson, and 
also sweetly scented. There is also an excellent 
example of S. insignis; this is not only an interest- 
ing species, and very beautiful in itself, but on it the 
genus was founded by Sir William Hooker, when 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow in 
1829, in honour of the Right Hon. Philip Henry, Earl 
Stanhope. S. grandiflora was introduced two years 
before this, but was grown under the name of Cera- 
tochilus grandiflorus. Twenty years ago I grew a 
plant of this species 2 feet across the mass of pseudo- 
bulbs. The flowers are of large size, and very fragrant. 
S. oculata is also well worth space in a select collec- 
tion; I grew it into an immense plant some years 
ago, and can vouch for its easy culture. Like the 
last-named, it was grown and figured by Loddiges in 
the Botanical Cabinet, under the name of Ceratochi- 
lus oculatus. It produces a long spike of waxy- 
white or pale yellow flowers, the sepals spotted lilac- 
purple. One spike will scent a house with its 
fragrance. 

Mr. Horner has not yet added the singular-looking 
a S. Bucephalus to his collection, but it should have 
place where six species are grown. The rich deep 
yellow flowers, powerfully fragrant also, are distinctly 
marked with large blood-coloured spots. It is a 
native of Hcuador, and is well figured in Bot. Mag., 
t. 5278. 

Mr. Horner has several new species to flower, one 
from the Roraima district, and if they are as good 
as the few I have named they will be well worth 
growing. I would, at any rate, urge amateurs to 
include such distinct and handsome Orchids as the 
Stanhopeas in their collections. Those I haye named 
are probably the best of them. J. Douglas. 


SCOTLAND. 


+ 
A NEW FORM OF POTATO DISEASE. 


ConsIDERABLE interest has naturally been awakened 
in the North of Scotland by the report that a new 
form of Potato disease has this year been discovered. 
On the farm of Balmuchy, occupied by Mr. Gordon, 
the disease has appeared, and the shaws of a number 
of tubers have been sent to an expert in London, in 
order to get an opinion as to the nature and causes 
of the fungus. The disease, it appears, instead of 
beginning at the top of the plant, attacks the root 
and works upwards, devouring, it is stated, all the 
succulent parts of the stem. The spores of the 
fungus are said to resemble the ergot of Rye[!], and 
possibly investigation may result in the discovery 
that it is allied to it in character. As to the cause 
of it, of course only conjecture may be hazarded, 
but it is not at all improbable it may be connected 
with the nature’ of the past season. Potatos are 
always of better quality in a dry season than in a 
wet, and it may be taken for granted that the long 
prevalent moist weather rendered the plant less 
robust and more easily susceptible of attack. In 
these circumstances it may be found that the disease 
is not one that is likely soon to re-appear again, 
unless, indeed, the conditions which gave it birth 
reappear also. W, K, 


Royat Horricunrurat Soctery or ABERDEEN, 


The annual meeting of the members of this 
Society was held in the Music Hall Buildings, 
Aberdeen, on Saturday evening, 13th inst. There 
was a large attendance, and Councillor Lyon, 
chairman of the acting directors, occupied the 
chair. In moving the adoption of the report, which 
stated that the receipts for the season have amounted 
to £456 14s. 8d., and the payments to £348 18s. 6d., 
leaving asurplus of £107 15s. 9d., which, added to 
£1 3s. 7d. brought from last account, leaves a sum of 
£108 19s, 4d, at the credit of the Society, 


‘these were scarce and scattered. 


WOOLHOPE FUNGUS FORAY. 


On Monday evening, October 1, the visitors 
slowly concentrated themselves at the Speeche 
House, Coleford, in the Forest of Dean, and were 
met in the morning in the forest, or afterwards 
at the hotel, by the Hereford contingent. Cold 
it might be, for some of the party swept the 
snow from the grass into their hands at about 
10 a.m., but it was clear and bright. As for 
the fungi, truly they were few and far between, the 
oldest excursonist venturing the opinion that it was 
the worst prospect of a fungus foray which the 
Woolhope Club ever experienced, bad as it was in 
the previous year. The ground was moist enough, it 
is true, but so cold, that only on the sunniest slopes 
could the commonest of species be found, and even 
Whether in anti- 
cipation of such a result, or from a combination 
of various circumstances, the company was 
much smaller than usual. It included Messrs. 
T. B. Acton, C. Bucknall, Dr. Carlyle, M. 
C. Cooke, T. Howse, W. Phillips, Rey. J. E. 
Vize, and H. T. Wharton, in addition to the Pre- 
sident, the President elect, and a few old Wool- 
hopians, under the guidance of the indefatigable 
H. C. Moore. The Tuesday's excursion by the 
Speeche House party was made in a circuit at some 
distance from the hotel, the other moiety proceeding 
to Danby Beeches, and thence by Blackpool Bridge 
(where remains of the paving of the old Roman road ~ 
may be distinctly traced), and for 2 miles along the 
Spruce Fir ride. No record was kept of the species 
observed, but nearly everything in moderately good 
condition found its way into the collecting baskets, 
and yet they were not full. Rarities and novelties 
were out of the question, and never, perhaps, were 
common species treated with so much care and con- 
sideration. Even Agaricus melleus and A. fascicularis 
were treated with respect; one gentleman actually 
took off his hat in the presence of almost the only 
specimen of A. rubescens encountered in the Forest. 
Last year Cantharellus aurantiacus was one of the 
commonest species, sometimes growing by hundreds, 
but this year not a single one could be found. 
There was no dearth of walking—naught but walk- 
ing “ on, on, for ever”—to stoop and pick up a 
fungus was an event, but, alas! it was seldom 
worth the trouble of stooping. It was worthy of 
note, that although the large genus Agaricus con- 
tains some 700 British species, the number seen 
was singularly few, the proportion being very far 
less than in most other genera, whilst, in the num- 
ber of individuals, Lactarius and Russula exceeded it. 
Coprinus was seen but once or twice, and all the 
species of Cortinarius were extremely rare. Dinner at 
the Speeche House Hotel, and a careful scrutiny of 
all the baskets, with the inevitable ‘“‘nightcaps ” 
ended the first day. On the Wednesday the members 
proceeded by train to Park End, which proved so 
satisfactory last year; but here again they were 
doomed to disappointment, for although more pro- 
lific thao any spot visited on the Tuesday, .yet the 
best was very bad, nothing of interest being found 
except some very fine specimens of Russula integra, 
and a few Hygrophori. Strolling slowly back through 
devious ways to Speeche House, soon after 2 o'clock, 
light refreshment and waggonettes carried the party 
a drive of 8 miles to Newnham Station for Hereford, 
and completed the two memorable days of fungus 
hunting in the Forest of Dean. Like the jbears of 
the forest, in another corner of Hurope, the fungi 
had retreated to the mountains, and would not be 
found. Thursday, being the Club day was devoted 
a little excursion in the woods and lawns of Holme 
Lacy, where Bracken flourished in luxurious profu- 
sion, but fungi were more scarce than in the Forest 
of Dean, although that was a contingency never 
anticipated. How it could be possible 1 October 
for any wooded locality to be worse than the Forest 
was not credited, but such was the summary of re- 
sults. Dinner, as usual, at the “Green Dragon” 
Hotel, was followed by some remarks by Dr. M. C. 
Cooke on “The Mycology of 1887-1888,” with a 
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summary of the books, and local lists published 
during the year, with new species which had for the 
first time been found in this country, including Lac- 
tarius aurantiacus in Epping Forest. Agaricus 
(Omphalia) chrysophyllus in Scotland, Russula 
puellaris and JR. roseipes near Morpeth; Rus- 
sula Barle and R granulosa at Kew; Russula 
maculata and RR. armeniaca at Epping; with 
Hygrophorus spadiceus from Crum Forest, and 
Agaricus (Hypholoma) catarius from Kew and the 
Forest of Dean; and lastly, the singular appearance 
of Mutinus bambusinus at Sunningdale. A com- 
parison was also instituted between the meagre 
results of the present year’s Woolhope excursions 
and the unusually successful excursion recently made 
in Epping Forest, but no clue could be given to the 
causes of such divergence, which, like some other 


Fic, 69,—sTANHOPEA TIGRINA. 


phenomena associated with fungi, ‘no fellow can 
understand.” The usval svire at the residence of 
Mr. Cam was largely attended in the evening, the 
papers read being “ On Dr. Bull's Birds of Hereford- 
shire,” by H. T. Wharton, M.A., F.Z.S.; “ Notes 
and Queries on Russula,” by M.C. Cooke; and “ On 
Spiders,” by the Rey. J. E. Vize, M.A. The final 
excursion on Friday, October 5, was made by train 
to Pontrilas, thence by carriages to Kentchurch 
Park, returning to luncheon at 3 p.m with Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews at Pontrilas. This latter experiment 
gave immense satisfaction at the close of a barren 
week; the genial hospitality extended to the excur- 
sionists compelling them to forget the immediate 
past in the enjoyment of the present, The lawn was 
decorated by clever models of various fungi, painted 
by the hostess in such excellent style that one of the 
excursionists rushed upon them with his basket, and 
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until he touched them did not discover his mistake. 
The social aspect of the week was a pleasant remi- 
niscence, but the scientific phase undoubtedly a 
deplorable failure. MW. C. C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PTEROCARYA FRAXINIFOLIA. 


Ar p. 380 of your issue of the 6th inst. I notice 
your remarks in reference to Pterocarya fraxini- 
folia. Just now the trees here present a very 
beautiful appearance, and where the climate will 
admit of it I consider it a worthy subject to 
plant in groups with other choice trees and shrubs. 
Our trees range from 20 to 33 feet high; one grow- 
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ing near the margin of a lake has taken the form of 
a bush, and covers an area of 400 square feet. The 
bold yellow Walnut-like foliage, and the long pale 
green catkins make the tree a very pleasing object in 
garden landscape. Two plants growing on higher 
and drier ground have run up with clean stems of 
8 feet in height, and then branch off into a head ; the 
diameter of the thickest stem at 1 foot from the ground 
is 12 inches; the bark has much resemblance to that 
of the Walnut, to which it is closely ailied. I send 
you specimens for your inspection. D. Crombie, 
Gardener, Powerscourt, Ireland. 

This beautiful tree, illustrated recently at p. 381, is 
referred to in the accompanying paragraph as seldom 
producing the female catkins, and therefore some in- 
formation of the trees at Cambridge may be of interest. 
Besides an immense mass, measuring 45 feet across 
and 20 feet high in the centre, grown up frcm the 


roots of a tree that was blown down in 1883, we have 
two trees, both of which fruit freely. One of these 
is 50 feet high, but is not so fine as the one that 
was blown down. The two finest have grown beside 
a small stream, and to this, I suppose, must be attri- 
buted their fine development, though the third, 
quite away from any water, has made good growth. 
The mass of growth above referred to bears leayes 
very nearly 2 feet long and over a foot across. 
R. Irwin Lynch, 
Ruvs corinvus. 

Among shrubs in the autumn season this is one of 
the most ornamental, as its highly coloured inflor- 
escence is very attractive ; but to have it and see it 
at its best, plants must stand where they can have 
full light and sun, as it is those agents that give the 
rich deep tinge to the bloom. When it has this it is 
of great value for table decoration, as the lovely 
feathery sprays show up in fine contrast with the 
cloth, and form an excellent basis for any white or 
pale flowers to be mixed in with the Rhus. As a 
plant for prominent positions on lawns, or the fore- 
ground of shrubbery borders, the Rhus cotinus is 
quite unrivalled, and those who have not specimens 
of it should make a point of planting a few bushes, 
the best time for doing this being in November, or 
as soon as the leaves fall, when all deciduous subjects 
move without much check, as they have all the 
winter months to be forming fresh roots. The way 
to propagate Rhus cotinus is by cuttings of the 
young ripened shoots, which strike readily if taken 
off with a heel and dibbled in sandy soil in any shel- 
tered spot, and there covered with a hand-light to 
keep them close till they callus, J. 8, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 

(Continued from p. 326.) 


A sew line of research, which led to very im- 
portant results, was brought about in a curious way. 
One evening Charles X.’s guests, at a soirée at the 
Tuileries, were effected with uncontrollable fits of 
coughing. An inquiry as to the condition of the air 
that caused this was ordered, and it was entrusted 
to Brongnart, director of the Royal porcelain manu- 
factory, at Sevres, who handed it over to his son-in- 
law, Dumas, a chemist who was rising to wide repu- 
tation. Most people probably know that chlorine is 
used for bleaching, and that it has a very suffocating 
odour. Dumas found that chlorine had been em- 
ployed for bleaching the candles that were used in 
such large numbers to illuminate the brilliant sa/ons. 
His investigation as to why the chlorine was re- 
tained in the candles led him to the discovery, that 
the chlorine had “ substituted the place,” chemically. 
of some of the hydrogen’ of the wax hydro-carbon, 
and that the amount of chlorine “fixed” was 
exactly equivalent to the amount of hydrogen 
eliminated, 

From this hint he extended his inquiries to changes 
that may occur in other compounds, and arrived at 
what was known as the law of substitutions,* and 
this he later developed into a theory of chemical 
types. The theory was that certain compounds were 
constructed on a certain plan or type, and with it 
was expressed the belief that one “ element” may 
entirely replace another without the type of the con- 
struction being altered. This was in 1839. 

Gerhardt, of Strasburg, who lived only forty years 
(1816—1856), and at Leipsig, attended rather to 
chemistry than learning the business for which his 
father intended him, enlisted in a cavalry regi- 
ment, and was bought off to study under Liebig, 
at Giessen, eventually threw much of his energies 
into the subject of conflicting chemical theories, 
He gave much thought to the question of types, and 
it was chiefly through him and his fellow worker, 
Laurent, that there came the explanations which 
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haye made it possible to arrange certain organic 
compounds on the types of some of the simple inor- 
ganic bodies, 

One very important suggestion he made was that 
the weights then usually assigned to oxygen, sulphur, 
and carbon, ought to be taken just double. This helped 
to clear up many apparent anomalies. Tor example, 
where it was formerly supposed that in a compound 
there were two atoms of oxygen each with the weight 
(relative to hydrogen) of 8, he suggested one of 16; 
carbon would be 12 instead of 6, and sulphur 32 
instead of 16, 

In this rapid historic retrospect much important 
work has been purposely passed over. The paper 
would otherwise be too long. 

My aim has been only to draw the attention of culti- 
vators to the kind of way in which, during the fifty 
years following the circulation of Dalton’s tirst table, 
our chemistry has come to be what it is; that is, so 
far as measuring by volume and weight are concerned ; 
for this, with temperature observations, is at the 
bottom of chemistry. 

But this is not all; especially it is not all in 
reference to plant life. 

There are compounds which, so far as the relative 
proportions of the weights of their constituent 
elements go, appear identical. Their ‘‘ chemical 
composition” is the same, yet in certain physical 
ways they behave differently ; it cannot, therefore, 
be assumed they are absolutely identical. 

Leaving for the present the different names that 
have been proposed for these phenomena, let us 
consider one that has a bearing on starch and 
sugar. 

It has been just mentioned that there are certain 
recognised types among compounds. It is not only 
a matter of convenience, but it seems to accord 
with the facts of Nature, that these can be thrown 
into groups, classes, series, or “ families.” (The use 
of these terms by chemists is unfortunately by no 
means uniform any more than is the use of alliance, 
group, sub-order, &c., among botanists.) One class or 
family all-important to the student of plant-life is that 
of the carbo-hydrates. Were the hydrogen and the 
oxygen (Lindley’s Introd.) are present in the pro- 
portion in which they form water, 7.e.— 


Ow) 


H,, O,, or H,, O,,, or H,, O,, retain.the same pro- 
portion, just double the number of H atoms compared 
with the number of O. 

Of these carbo-hydrates there are three groups, to 
which are given the names glucoses, saccharons and 
amyloids (some use glucoses, sucroses and amyloses). 
They differ only in the relative amount of (@1)—(©)—(w) 
they contain. 


Glucoses oo Y six 
Ho twelve... 12, 
O six 6 
Saccharons .,, C twelve 
It twenty-two 22 
O eleven ... 11 
Amyloids ., C six 
I ten ooo UO) 
O five on 8) 


(Or some multiple of six, ten and five, as e. g., twenty-four, 
forty and twenty; in any case the Hnumber is double the 0.) 


Now the point here to notice is that a glucose be- 
comes a saccharon by the addition of H two, O one 
(there is hardly space to put the requisite number 
of circles in a column of this width), or an amy- 
loid by the subtraction of H two, O one. Slight 
though this difference may appear to those not 
accustomed to think of these matters, it completely 
changes the character of the compound in many 
respects, 

For example, every one knows the difference 
in taste between starch, which is an amyloid, and 
Grape sugar, which is a glucose. What is the 
explanation of our sensations of taste and smell 
we do not at all know. But we possess them and 
trust to them. Taste tells us there is some difference 
between starch and sugar. In the process of diges- 
tion we transform starch to sugar. 


The “ acids ” which are found in various fruits have 
a chemical relationship not far removed from one 
another, For example, there is in Apples, Pears, and 
Rhubarb, &c., an acid called malic— 


Cc C C Cc 
i H H TL H H 
O O O O O 


In Grapes, Pine-apples, &c., an acid called tar- 
taric— 
Cc Cc C C 
H H H H ae H 
O O O O O O 


In Lemons, Gooseberries, Currants, &c., an acid 
called citric— 


C Cc C Cc C Cc 
I H HW IL age H I Hi 
O O O O Q O O 


Yet a trained palate readily tells the difference in 
flavour. The change of flavour in the ripening of 
fruits much depends on a slight relative difference 
of the Hi and O present in each molecule. 

That the difference of one O in a compound hasin 
some cases most important influence may be illus- 
trated by the difference CO and CO,. 

We breath out CO,, candles and lamps give it off, 
and if we sit in a badly ventilated room we feel un- 
comfortable. But CO, is not “poisonous” to us, 
while CO is. A charcoal-pan in a room with no 
ventilation has been not infrequently used as an 
“end to the troubles of life.” Again, plants can de- 
compose CO, but not CO. 

This apparently slight chemical difference between 
starch and sugar is accompanied by another. Sugar 
is soluble in cold water, starch is not. There 
is another known difference among the carbo- 
hydrates, to be mentioned immediately. A moments 
consideration of the close connection between 
starch and sugar will show its bearings on the 
question of tuber formation. Starch is formed in 
the leaf, and it is a transient compound. (The 
recent work on this subject will be spoken of later.) 
Starch accumulates in the tuber in the form of 
granules; but it has been said to be not found 
in the stem. How does it get from the leaf to the 
stem ? 

Some cultivators and Potato dealers have spoken 
to me incredulously about the conversion of starch 
into sugar. I verily believe they have pictured to 
themselves some such kind of thing as a pound of 
starch neatly tied up to go home for stiffening frills 
and lace, and that no “Heigh, presto! quick, 
change!” could make it possible to find a pound 
of lump sugar on undoing the parcel. At any 
rate the notion of starch and sugar seems limited 
to the form in which they are in the habit of seeing 
them. 

Now it is necessary to keep in mind the difference 
between a starch molecule, a starch cell, and a starch 
grain or granule. 

From what has been said above about the size of 
atoms, it will be understood that a starch molecule 
formed of a group of atoms is wéterly beyond the 
range of vision even with our highest microscopes. 
A vegetable cell is a visible object, and a starch 
cell simply means one that contains starch, or in 
which starch is being formed, not necessarily one 
“made up” wholly of starch. Granule or grain is 
used for the accumulated starch. W. S. M, 

(To be continued.) 


PLANT PORTRAITS, 


Brozercia Breanreana X, André, Gartenflora, 
October.—A cross out of B. vittata by B. pallescens, 
with oblong, obtuse, dentate leaves and pendulous 
panicles of flowers, with oblong, crimson bracts and 
elongate blue flowers. 

Cornus stotonirErA, Jeevue Horticole, October 1.— 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, paler beneath, berries 
blue. F 

MEsosPinipium yuLcanicum, Revue de Horticulture 
Belge, October. 


HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB 
FUNGUS FORAY. 

Tue expanse of the New Forest is almost unknown 
to the predacious fungus hunter; until very lately it 
has never been thought about, and now the one 
element wanting is a local enthusiast who will set 
himself to work in good earnest to ascertain what 
treasures of fungi the New Forest region will furnish, 
It is all very well to havea day or two set apart once 
a year, and to invite down a few of those who love 
the sport, for a fungus hunt, but all the rest of the 
year is forgotten, and in this way the fungi of the 
Forest will not be explored till Doomsday. What a 
glorious spot for anyone devoted to the study to 
settle down upon in August, and keep it up ti!l 
October, hunting in all directions day by day, over 
miles of wooded country, genuine forest and planta- 
tion, sketching away all the juicy days, and tramp- 
ing all the dry ones! And what a budget of treasures 
he might hope. to find for the delectation and 
astonishment of those who consume the autumn 
lolling on the beach, and throwing pebbles in the 
sea, Last year the Hampshire Vield Club, at the 
instigation of the Rev. W. L. Eyre, of Swarrator, 
made their first effort at organising a fungus excur- 
sion in the Forest, and this year it was repeated, with 
still greater success. Although the crop of fungi 
was far richer than in the Forest of Dean, it was by 
no means equal to what it has been in some previous 
years, whilst better than last year. In 1887 only 
abaut 106 species were collected and recorded 
during the two days, but in 1888 no less than 
171 species were determined, and of these 
sixty-eight species found last year were found 
again this year, whilst thirty-eight of those found 
last year were not seen this year at all. The 
first day’s excursion (on Thursday, October 11), 
was made in Boldrewood, and Knightwood, or on 
the way thither, the Rev. W. L. Hyre and M. C. 
Cooke undertaking the determination and record of 
the species. The majority of the excursionists were 
interested chiefly in the esculent qualities of the 
“Toadstools ” found. Not a Mushroom was seen, and 
all the specimens of Lactarius deliciosus were 
shrivelled and dried up, but Hydnum repandum was 
plentiful, and there were a few of the Chantarelle. 
Some of the most interesting to the novices were 
two or three large clumps of Polyporus imbricatus, 
the little Hydnum auriscalpium in profusion, the 
jelly-like Tremellodon gelatinosum, the Club of 
Hercules, Clavaria pistiilaris, very large tufts of 
Clavaria aurea, Cortinarius sanguineus, and the 
delicate Cortinarius albo - violaceus; Lactarius 
cyathula, a rare species, fouhd under Birch trees; 
and a very great quantity of very fine specimens of 
Agaricus (Tricholoma) imbricatus. At the close of 
the day the party returned to Southampton, when a 
meeting was held in the eyening at the Hartley In- 
stitution, and the specimens collected during the 
day were displayed on the tables, and for about an 
hour Dr. M. C. Cooxr demonstrated to the audience 
chiefly from the edible and poisonous species on the 
tables. The following day (Friday) was again devoted 
to the Forest, starting on foot from the Lyndhurst 
Road Station, through an enclosure, and thence ful- 
lewing a stream towards Minstead. About fifty 
additional species were found on the second day, 
together with many of those recorded on the first. 
The first hour or two were spent in Fir plantations, 
where the species were comparatively few in number, 
but the individuals were numerous; Russula expal- 
lens everywhere. but it seems doubtful whether it is 
any more than a variety of the sulphur-gilled Rus- 
sula drimeia. It was here that the Tremellodon 
gelatinosum was found. Dr. Quelet recommends 
this species as delicious if eaten raw, with a little 
sherry, after the manner of calf’s foot jelly. Two 
or three specimens of Coprinus picaceus were col- 
lected during the two days, dripping with inky juice, 
and this led to the discussion of the proposal which 
has been made for the printing of bank-notes with 
the juice of Coprinus, that fluid consisting of spores. 
of a definite size and form, can at any time be 
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detected by the microscope, and distinguished from 
the inorganic material of which printing ink is com- 
posed. The excursions were, on the whole, entirely 
successful, and a source of mingled astonishment 
and pleasure to those who had thus made their first 
experiment in fungus hunting. One of these was 
induced to taste a morsel of the biting Lactarius 
rufus, and found spitting a relief for some time 
afterwards. Others made a more pleasant and 
successful experiment with the Hedgehog Mushroom, 
Hydnum repandum, cutting it in slices and eating 
with their sandwiches, the prevailing opinion being 
that it was a decided improvement. The two days 
were mild, sunny, and thoroughly enjoyable ; in fact, 
they were two as genial autumnal days as any 
fungus-hunter could desire, MM. C. C. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


7 Se 


S™ Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkabla 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited, 


HARDY HYBRID CRINUM POWELLI AND ITS 
VARIETIES.,—This really beautiful and free-blooming 
perfectly hardy plant has been very fine in my 
garden this summer, and has excited the admiration of 
every one who has seen it. I planted one strong bulb 
when it was first sent out by Messrs. Henderson (I 
cannot exactly say how many years go, but think it 
must be about seven or eight), and this has been left 
undisturbed in my garden border ever since, and has 
now increased into a clump of from ten to twelve 
strong bulbs, which sent up this summer no less than 
eighteen fine tall flower-spikes averaging 4 feet in 
height, though some of them were aun inch or two taller, 
and each bearing a bunch of from twelve to sixteen 
beautiful deep rose-coloured flowers much more 
tubular than those of its parent C. Moorei, and 
closely resembling those of a Belladonna, only larger 
in size, and a brighter shade of colour. Whether the 
slugs have got tired of them or not I cannot 
say; but whereas in former years they used to 
browse almost nightly on the buds just as they 
were on the point of opening, this year, to my 
great satisfaction, they did not come near them. 
Of the other two varieties of this race of hybrids 
one may be called intermedium for distinction’s sake, 
as it is of a much paler shade of pink than the type 
form, and though not so fully opened, is a more per- 
fectly formed and evenly beautiful flower. Its stems 
also do not rise nearly so high, seldom exceeding 
from 2} to 3 feet in height. Though I have quite 
as fine a stock of this variety, which I broke up and 
replanted two years ago, and which bloomed nicely 
for me last year, this year, for reasans quite unknown 
to me, it did not produce a single flower-spike, though 
its foliage was almost as healthy and vigorous as the 
others. The third variety, C. Powelli album, is, I 
think, quite one of the most beautiful hardy bulbs 
with which I am acquainted, as its shade 
of colour is so absolutely pure and free from 
any shade or tint of colour that it leaves nothing to 
desire. ‘The form of its flowers has also the same 

. evenness of perfection as exists in the pink variety, 
which it also resembles in its moderate height of 
flower-stem of about 24 feet. It is unfortunately 
still very scarce, and commands a high price at the 
nurseries. My one bulb produced two fine spikes, 
each bearing from twelve to fourteen fine flowers, 
which were much admired. W. LE. Gumbleton. 


THE HAY CROP.—The favourable growing period 
experienced since the harvesting of the first crop of 
hay has induced a larger growth of aftermath than is 
usual in our meadows, and although the number of 
working hours when hay could be made,has neces- 
sarily been few, yet the splendid, bright, mid-day 
sun of the present autumn has enabled much second- 
crop hay of good quality to be secured. Sir J. B. 
Lawes’ twenty-four experimental grass-plots at 
Rothamsted, have yielded very variable quantities of 
aftermath, in accordance with their varying manurial 
snpply, but in some cases as much as 3 tons of 
second-crop hay per acre has been obtained. And 
as the present season was unfavourable for the de- 
velopment of stem-growth and seed formation in the 
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first-crop, we find a correspondingly larger propor- 
tion of flowering stems sent up by the aftermath. 
This was more especially the case with Avena elatior 
(Oat-like grass), and Holcus lanatus (soft woolly 
grass), and among several of the Composite species 
of the weedy plants. J. J. Willis, Harpenden. 


HELIANTHUS LATILORUS.—In order that an 
obvious error in plant names may not be perpetrated, 
I again trouble you with a note. “C. 5.” tells us on 
p- 417 that “the Floral Committee evidently adopted 
the nomenclature of the Kew authority in preference 
to the name given by the Rey. Wolley Dod.” But 
who is this authority who says that a plant 
which Asa Gray in September, 1887, named for Mr. 
W. Thompson, of Ipswich, Helianthus lztiflorus, is 
now to be called Harpalium rigidum semiplenum ? 
Surely the authority of Asa Gray, who spent a great 
part of a long life in studying North American Com- 
posites, is not already superseded in that class? 
Of the idendity of the species I have no doubt. 
The plants I am now distributing, some of which 
I gave to Mr. Ware, are part of the same stock from 
which the specimen was sent to Asa Gray, when last 
in England, and my plants answer to his description 
in every character (see Mora of North America, vol. 
i, part 2, p. 275). 4H. lectiflorus has the disc 
yellow, not dark purple; it resembles tall forms of 
H. rigidus; it has the leaves thinner and more 
acuminate at both ends; it has the bracts of the 
involucre lanceolate attenuate acute, not ovate 
obtuse: they are imbricated in only two or three 
series, not pluri-serially. These are Asa Gray’s 
characters of H, letiflorus contrasted with those of 
H. rigidus, and, when compared by these, the plants 
may be readily distinguished. There are other 
differences not mentioned by Asa Gray. The young 
buds of H. lcetiflorus have the dise quite covered by 
the bracts, the points of which meet in the centre, 
while those of H. rigidus haye the centre of the disc 
uncoyered. The outer bracts of H. ltiflorus are 
often spreading, whilst all the bracts of H. rigidus 
are adpressed. The leayes of H. litiflorus are all 
more or less distinctly petioled, but those of rigidus 
are nearly or quite sessile. C. Wolley Dod, Edge 
Hall, Malpas. 


POTATO WORTHINGTON SMITH: REVERSION 
TO ORIGINAL.—Amongst the Potatos in the collec- 
tion of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading, is one 
named Worthington Smith, raised about eighteen 
years ago, a cross between Early Coldstream and 
old Early Ashleaf. All the tubers produced by the 
cross were kidneys except one example—a distinct 
round, and this was preserved and named Worthing- 
ton Smith. By the courtesy of Messrs. Sutton I have 
been allowed to grow this excellent early round 
Potato for the last four seasons, and the characters of 
all the examples planted have hitherto been quite per- 
manent, the globular form being always very marked. 
A single plant has this year reverted and produced 
all true kidneys instead of round Potatos. W. G. 8. 


REMOVING THE HAULM OF POTATOS.—Has the 
question of removing the haulm been worked out? 
Some few years ago it was advised (I believe in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle) to remove the haulm on or be- 
fore the appearance of disease; and by this simple 
plan the crop would certainly be secured. In conse- 
quence of the garden here being wet and cold, and 
the soil a tenacious clay, the growth of late Potatos 
was long since abandoned. My remarks, therefore, 
refer only to early and mid-season varieties. Before 
disease has made any great advance the tops are 
drawn clean out by hand, without disturbing the 
tubers, which is effected by the men placing their 
feet on each side of the haulm. The Potatos are 
then left for the skins to get set before lifting, which 
may be done at the convenience of the grower. 
They will never take the disease so badly without the 
haulm as if that be left on them. I drew the top of 
Veitch’s Ashleaf about the third week in July; of 
Beauty of Hebron and Early Rose the last week in 
that month ; of Vicar of Laleham in the first week 
in August. By the time the disease became general 
I had not a leaf or stem of Potato in the garden, but 
the crops when taken up consisted of fair-sized 
tubers. arly pulling of the haulm enables the 
gardener to put in his winter Kales, Savoys, Broccoli, 
&c., between the Potato rows in good time. My 
neighbours predicted that the Potatos would not keap 
well, some thinking they would take the disease, but 
they are at present all right. I must admit that a 
few are rotten—perhaps | per cent. I attribute this 
to the fact that some of them were growing, or 
rather lying in a saturated soil for some time before 
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they were lifted. On p. 274 it is stated that the 
farmers in Lincolnshire have good crops of Potatos, 
also that many of them cut off the haulm: perhaps 
their success may be due to this practice. Geo. Wall, 
Breakspears, Unbridge. 


DISEASE RESISTING POTATOS: THE TRUE 
REMEDY.—Probably on no other subject of equal 
importance can so many and so diverse views be 
propounded, with the chance that—like the colour 
of the chameleon—“ all may be right and all may 
be wrong.” What might have been right last year— 
one of the driest seasons on record—would indu- 
bitably be quite wrong this year—one of the wettest, 
during the critical months of June, July, and 
August, for this crop. ‘This applies to varieties, too ; 
so I quite agree with Mr. A. Dean (p. 302), that it 
may be injudicious to invite opinions as to what 
kinds resisted disease best. Having so frequently 
intruded on your columns on this subject—it is of 
vital importance in Ireland—I will avoid reiteration, 
and give my experience to prove the fact that other 
circumstances than “ variety” must be considered. 
I had about thirty varieties from Messrs. Sutton, 
Carter, Laxton, and others, most of them not yet in 
commerce, in an experimental plot. Among the 
number was Sutton’s Abundance—probably one of 
the most vigorous growers and heavy croppers in 
existence; three out of ten received from Mr, Lax- 
ton, of Bedford, are similar; and the same vigour 
and prolific qualities apply to Carter’s King of the 
Russets, Scottish Queen, and, of course, to the well- 
known Champion. The soil of the plot was rich, 
but I added some stable manure when planting, and 
I had also the misfortune to plant a couple of drills 
of Inglis’ White Fortyfold, Victorias, and Regents. 
Most people know those varieties are very prone to 
disease in a moist season, Those varieties got 
diseased after the Ashleaf Kidneys, and in a few 
days every leaf was affected, and then the stems. 
The disease rapidly spread to the aforementioned 
(customary) disease resisters, and they offered prac- 
tically no resistance to the progress of the disease. 
When dug up, not a tuber of the Fortyfold was 
sound, and the Victorias were not much _ better. 
Abundance, which had enormous stalks and foliage, 
and which was perfectly free from disease last year, 
had 60 per cent. of the tubers rotten; and other 
reputed disease resisters were similarly affected. 
Now, let us examine the field crop. In this field 
there were many of the foregoing varieties also, but 
the largest breadths were under Hero, Magnum 
Bonum, Scottish Queen, Beauty of Hebron, and 
Scotch Champion. I have lifted roots here and 
there of those, and up to the present—though the 
stalks were diseased and withered more than a 
month since—I have found but one diseased tuber. 
This is, to my mind, very remarkable and suggestive. 
There is hardly any difference of soil or situation 
between the experimental plot and the farm, and, as 
I said, the same varieties badly diseased in the 
former are almost wholly free in the latter, I 
attribute this result to a considerable extent to two 
causes :—1. Owing to an alteration I had to make in 
my rotation of crops, the farm Potatos followed a 
manured Turnip crop—very unusual; but owing 
to the persistent drought last year, I had hardly any 
Turnips; instead, therefore, of manuring the same 
field two years in succession, I had about a thousand 
loads of compost—a considerable fraction of which 
was lime—and this I used for the Potatos, with the 
consequence of almost complete immunity from 
Potato disease. This result seems exactly to con- 
firm Mr. A. Dean’s views (p. 802, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle) :— As is usually the case, the worst 
evidences of disease are found in the highly manured 
soils.” 2. The bad results in the aforementioned 
experimental plot I consider partly owing to the 
manuring, but still more to the fact that this same 
plot has been (owing to convenience) used for 
Potatos several years successively, and it is more 
than likely the spores of disease remained in the soil 
awaiting only favourable circumstances to reappear, 
moisture being an indispensable agent. From this it 
may be inferred that when manure is used for the 
Potato crop it should be specially prepared, and, if of 
rich quality, largely mixed with lime, loam, &c., to 
avert in a measure too luxuriant sappy growth. 
Another recommendation—and that I have called 
the ‘true remedy ’—struck me lately when visiting 
Messrs. Dickson’s, of Newtownards and Belfast, and 
a large Potato grower in Scotland. It is now a 
month since, and both had considerable stocks of 
Potatos then saved; that is, they lifted and stored 
them the second week in August. They found, as 
most growers will, that such varieties as Beauty of 
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Hebron, Second Early, Dickson’s Northern Queen 
(put in commerce, I believe, this year), and in Scot- 
land The Don, are ripe and with the skin “‘set” at 
that time ; and they find, moreover, that disease has 
not reached the tubers. JI asked Messrs. Dickson if 
they lost any by storing thus early, and I was 
assured that none were lost. Well, then, if we can 
grow any second early variety that can be lifted 
and stored before disease can seriously affect them, 
are we not on the right road to defy the disease? 
I submit this point has not received as much atten- 
tion as its importance merits. W. J. Murphy, Clonmel, 
September 11. 


LATE FLOWERING ICELAND POPPIES. — All 
lovers of hardy flowers are well acquainted with the 
beauty of the Iceland Poppies and I am pleased to 
observe that they are getting as popular as the 
Canterbury Bells and Wallflowers. Indeed these 
charming Poppies should be largely grown where 
cut flowers are wanted for indoor decoration. I 
haye now before me some slender specimen glasses 
loosely arranged with bud and flowers, ranging from 
the purest satiny-white and yellow to the deepest 
glowing orange-scarlet. What can be more beautiful 
than an arrangement of these elegant Poppies in 
various shades with their own buds and foliage? I 
enclose a few blooms, just to give you an idea how 
splendid these Poppies are, which, notwithstanding 
the fact that the flower season is over and all their 
companions completely destroyed by the recent sharp 
frost, are still making a grand show. C, S. 


IRISH YEW.—We have a large upright Yew tree 
here, it is in perfect health ; the height is 33 feet, and 
the circumference at 15 feet from ground 58 feet. I 
enclose a small photo of it, and should like to know 
if there are many in the country larger. Wm. Allan, 
Seaforde, Clough, co. Down. 


THE FERNS AT THE RECENT MEETING OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. — The 
group of Ferns shown by Mr. H. B. May, of Upper 
Edmonton, on October 9, numbered upwards of 200 
species and varieties, and generally stood several 
plants together in one pan to show off the character- 
istics of the species or variety better than single 
plants would do. Of Adiantums there were from 
forty to fifty different varieties, including several that 
were new and beautiful, viz, A. elegans, which 
resembles A. cuneatum, but has a rather larger 
frond, with long stipes. It is likely to become a 
very popular market plant, and is especially good for 
cutting. Several of the market growers have already 
commenced growing it in preference to A. cuneatum. 
A. fragrantissimum is another beautiful form. A. 
Williamsii, now a favourite for cut fronds, the pale 
green colour being much appreciated. A. mundu- 
lum, A. Pacottii, and A. Legrandii, dwarf compact 
varieties—distinct and valuable. A. Regine is a 
very fine variety, intermediate between A. Vic- 
toria and A. scutum, and has the broad deep green 
pinnules of the former, and more of the habit of 
the latter; it forms a bold and effective plant. <A. 
cuneatum grandiceps is a very prettily tasselled form, 
and A, Weigandii forms a pretty and compact plant. 
Among sorts remarkable for their brightly tinted 
foliage may be mentioned:—A. Veitchii, A. tetra- 
phyllum gracile, a perfect gem, but rather scarce at 
the present time; A. rhodophyllum, A. rubellum, 
A. macrophyllum and its variety, A. m, bipin- 
natum, were also well shown. Of larger growing 
varieties, A. pentadactylon, A. Sancta Catherinz, 
A, trapeziforme were conspicuous. A formosum 
and <A. cardiochlena may also be mentioned. 
A. Farleyense was shown in good condition, and the 
young fronds had the distinguishing bright pink 
tint. Several good varieties of A Capillus-veneris 
were shown, including the beautiful A. Raperi, or A. 
Mariesii, as it is frequently named; A, C.-y. mag- 
nificum, A. C.-v. daphnites, A. C.-y. cornubiense, 
and the curious little A. C.-yv. fissum were all worthy 
of notice. Before leaving this genus I must mention 
the pretty little A. reniforme, A. curvatum, A. dola- 
briforme, and A. caudatum (A. Edgworthii), two 
very pretty Ferns for baskets. Aspleniums were 
well represented, about eighteen sorts being shown, 
the most conspicuous being A. laxum pumilum, A, 
cicutarium, A. formosum, A. neo-caledonicum, A, 
Belangerii, A. flaccidum, A. lucidum, and several 
varieties of the A. bulbiferum type. The Cheilanthes 
were represented by good specimens of C. elegans, 
C. hirta Ellisii, and C. tomentosa. About a dozen 
species and varieties of Davallias were shown, the 
most conspicuous being D. Mooreana, a fine plant of 
which occupied the centre of the group; the beau- 


tiful D. fijiensis plumosa, D. elegans, D. tenuifolia 
Veitchii, D. fceniculacea, D. Griffithiana, with con- 
spicuous silvery-grey rhizomes and deep green 
foliages, may be regarded as one of the best of the 
genus; D. ‘'yermanni, another pretty species similar 
to the above but of smaller growth, and a fine variety 
of D. canariensis, were worthy ofnotice. Of Lastreas 
several beautiful species were shown; L. aristata 
variegata, L. erythrosora, remarkable for its bronzy- 
tinted fronds; L. patens, of graceful habit, and the 
pretty little L. glabella, were likewise worthy 
of note. Of Gymnogrammas, good forms of both the 
silver and golden varieties were observed; G.Alstonii 
was the most conspicuous of the latter, In this 
variety the under surface is covered heavily with 
bright yellow mealiness, and the pinnules are curled 
inwards at the extremities, showing off the under 
surface to much adyantage. G. peruviana argyro- 
phylla was the best silver variety. Good crested 
forms were seen in G. Parsonsii (golden), and G, 
Wettenhalliana (silver). Nephrolepis, another beau- 
tiful genus, was well 1epresented, and some fine 
seedling forms were remarked of N. dayallioides fur- 
cans, N. rufescens tripinnatifida, a recent addition to 
this genus, which should become a favourite; N. 
Bausei, another elegant variety ; and N. acuta, a bold 
habited and effective Fern for baskets, and suspend- 
ing generally; N. Duffi, N. pectinata, and several 
others were shown. Numerous beautiful species and 
varieties were shown of variegated Pteris, viz., P. 
tricolor, in beautiful condition; P. aspericaulis, re- 
markable for its deep bronzy hue; P. argyrea, P. 
nemoralis variegata, similar to the last named, but of 
dwarfer habit, and the young fronds of a reddish hue ; 
P. cretica Mayii, and the dwarf-crested variety of P. 
albo-lineata, which has often been alluded to, was 
seen in good form. The dwarf-crested form of P. 
serrulata (May’s variety) was also good, as was 
the Chiswick variety of the major form. P. 
umbrosa (the true variety). P. leptophylla, P. 
tremula, and several pretty varieties of this use- 
ful ;Fern were included, besides many others. 
The other interesting genera exhibited were, 
Anemidictyon phyllitides, a pretty little Fern, the 
fertile portion of the fronds standing up from the 
base of the fronds in flower-like fashion; Osmunda 
palustris, Onychium japonicum, and the beautiful 
Onychium auratum may be included among the most 
elegant of all Ferns; Dictyogramma japonica varie- 
gata, a pretty variegated Fern, with fronds of good 
substance; Doryopteris palmata, a good variety of 
Lomaria gibba, Microlepia hirta cristata, Phlebodium 
glaucum (P. sporodocarpum of some), was very 
pretty ; Actinopteris radiata, a little gem with small 
Palm-like fronds: Pellea rotundifolia and P. terni- 
folia are also worthy of note. Pferis. 


TOMATOS RECOVERING FROM DISEASE.—You 
will doubtless remember me writing to you some six 
weeks since re Tomatos diseased, and I sent you 
some of the foliage and fruit. You recommended 
pulling them out and burning them. I did not take 
your advice, but at once put some 4-inch hot-water 
pipes into the house and treated the plants for the 
disease ; and I am pleased to say that they have 
recovered, and by this post I have sent you a sample 
of the fruit, which hang in clusters on the plants. 
F, Case. {The plants must have recovered in an 
unusual manner from the attack of Peronospora 
lycopersici under the warmer treatment adopted to 
have produced such fine samples of fruits as those 
sent with the above note. Ep. | 


LONG-LIVED CUCUMBERS. — Referring to my 
recent note anent the house of long-lived Cucumbers 
at Belton Park, it may, by way of reply to Mr. 
Troud (p. 447), be interesting to state that, if my 
memory does not deceive me, the plants referred to 
were, I was informed by Mr. Sage, the gardener, 
raised from seed and not from cuttings, as was your 
correspondent’s. I certainly did express surprise, 
and justly so, for after visiting several gardens of 
repute during the past summer, it was the best house 
of Cucumbers I had seen, summer or rather spring- 
planted ones included. Thus itis obvious that to 
keep Cucumber plants in full bearing for more 
than a year is no*mean performance, although Mr. 
Froud eclipses that by doubling the time, which 
reflects credit upon him as a grower of Cucumbers. 
Here, however, although it may be digressing from 
the point, the question arises, which is the most con- 
ducive to a lengthy period of fruitfulness—plants 
raised from seed or cuttings? Personally, I am in 
favour of the latter, and should always raise plants 
by that means. It is a simple matter to do—in 
fact, with the aid of a little bottom-heat nothing is 
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simpler to strike than a Cucumber plant. Although 
Mr. Froud proved his proficiency as a Cucumber 
grower by keeping them in perfect health and-pro- 
ductiveness for the period of nearly two years, it 
by no means proves that it is an advisable plan to 
follow generally. €. Collins. 
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Ocrozer 23.—The exhibits at the meeting held 
at the Drill Hall last Tuesday were extremely few, 
and made the smallest of the season, no large groups 
being shown by the nurserymen. Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Son contributed a few plants; Mr. W. Holmes, 
Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Owen Chrysanthemums; and 
an interesting hybrid Orchid came from Mr. Ballan- 
tine, Mxhibits of fruits and vegetables were also few. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair, and 
Messrs. Shirley Hibberd, W. Goldring, H. Herbst, 
W. Bates, W. Holmes, R. Dean, C. Pilcher, J. 
Dominy, H. Ballantine, H. M. Pollett, J. O’Brien, 
Rev. W. Wilks, I. Hill, T. Baines, G. Duffield, 
and J. Fraser. 

A few plants and cut blooms of new and recent 
varieties of Chrysanthemums were shown by Mr. 
W. Holmes, Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney. 
Lincoln’s-Inn, a Japanese reflexed flower, pretty 
dull crimson-brown and yellow below; and Sun- 
flower, a bright yellow large Japanese, were Certifi- 
cated—the latter being a particularly pretty flower: 
the petals are rather narrow and of good length. He 
also had good specimens of Quintus, a lilac Japanese 
variety ; Sabine, a light yellow Japanese Anemone; 
Nelson, lake; Japanese Anemone, and Feu de Ben- 
gale, a pale red-brown Japanese, the tips yellow, and 
making a large head. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson & Sons, Chilwell, Notts, 
showed good flowers of C. Delmas, dull brown-red, 
broad segments reflexed, and a plant of Capucine, with 
pale yellow-terra-cotta coloured flowers (Japanese), 
very pretty and effective, and which was noticed by 
the committee as a good early flowering decorative 
variety which it certainly seemed to be. 

Blooms of Chrysanthemum Wagstaff (a good full 
white Japanese), and Edwin Molyneux, also Japanese, 
with broad curled petals, rich crimson-red, with dull 
yellow below were well shown by Mr. G. Stevens, 
Putney, 8.W. 

Mr. R, Owen, Castle Hill Nursery, Maidenhead, 
showed a stand of some very good blooms, Lincoln’s 
Inn and Magicienne being the best. The latter is a 
bronzy-orange coloured Japanese of large size, and 
very attractive. Others were Miss Burgess, bright 
lilac Japanese; Mons. Ch. Souchet, like Lincoln’s 
Inn, but brighter yellow below; Thomas Stevens, 
white, suffused with lilac—Japanese; and Comte 
Horace de Choiseuil, reflexed broad white segments. 

Mr. H. Jackson, gr. to S. A. Ralli, Hsq., had a 
large cluster of Lapageria alba ; and from the garden 
of G. F. Wilson, Esq., there came a white form of 
Primula capitata. 

Messrs. Seeger & ‘Tropp, The Nurseries, Hast 
Dulwich, had a Cypripedium named C. Seegerianum x, 
stated to be a hybrid between C. Spicerianum and C, 
Harrisianum, The dorsal sepal is almost round, 
white, with a deep lilac median line, and a few lines 
of the same colour on each side, greenish at the base, 
The petal, about 1} inch long, slightly longer than 
the sepal, light brownish-green, with a dark line 
running through the centre, spotted at the base with 
brown-purple and hairy along the margin, the lip 
projects forwards, green at the bottom and lake- 
brown over the rest; staminode livid lilac. 

Mr. E. Crook, gr. to G. H. Baxter, Esq., Hutton 
Park, Brentwood, had a very richly-coloured piece of 
Odontoglossum Insleayi splendens, the spike bearing 
five large flowers. Oncidium Mantinii was also 
shown by the exhibitor, and again by Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, S.W. 
The flower is of the crispum form, the lip being 
yellow, with several brown spots distributed irregu- 
larly on it; the two petals brown, with a yellow 
border, the sepals being brown. 

Messrs. Veitch also contributed hybrid greenhouse 
Rhododendrons, Yellow Perfection bearing bright 
primrose-yellow coloured flowers (its parentage is 
Teysmanni), and Lord Wolseley, the latter being the 
seed-bearer. Rhododendron Brunette was also 
shown: It is pale Indian-yellow, tinged with red— 
very pretty—and has six or seven segments in the 
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corolla. They also had a plant of Alocasia 
Chantriérei, which has leaves about 12 inches long by 
6 inches broad, with a wavy outline, dark green, with 
metallic white stripes running along the chief 
neryes. 

A remarkable hybrid Orchid came from the gar- 
dens of Baron Schroder, The Dell, Egham (gr. Mr. 
Ballantine). It is the result of crossing Cattleya 
citrina and C. intermedia. The plant shows its hybrid 
origin in all its particulars ; the pseudobulb is covered 
with a white skin as in citrina, but is longer and 
narrower than in that species. The habit and leaves 
are quite intermediate, and the flowers are drooping, 
but in colour are rosy-white, the lip being pale rose 
on the centre lobe, and possesses an aroma of Roses. 
The form of C. intermedia is discernible here, but 
the segments are closed inwards. The plant bore 
two flowers and is called Lamberhurst hybrid. 
C. Harrisii, a cross between C. Mandelli and C. Leo- 
poldi, was also shown; the segments are lilac slightly 
veined, the lip white externally and folding over the 
column, the median lobe is of an intermediate form, 
fringed slightly, large for the flower and deep bright 
purple, and the side lobes are of the same colour. 
The bloom is of fair size and open. 

From the Royal Gardens, Kew, there were fruits 
of the Snake Gourd (Trichosanthes anguina), a 
Chinese plant, and of the Tree Tomato (Cypho- 
mandra betacea), illustrated by us in a former issue. 


First-crass CERrriricaTEs. 


Chrysanthemum Lincoln's Inn, from Mr. W. 
Holmes. 

Chrysanthemum Sunflower, from Mr. W. Holmes. 

Chrysanthemum Lincoln’s Inn, from Mr. Owen. 

Chrysanthemum Magicienne, from Mr. Owen. 

Chrysanthemum Edwin Molyneux, from Mr. G. 
Stevens. 

Chrysanthemum Capucine (as an early-flowering 
decorative variety), from Messrs. J. R. Pearson & 
Sons. 

Cattleya Harrisi, from Baron Schroder. 

Cattleya Lamberhurst Hybrid, from Baron 
Schroder. 

Oncidium Mantinii, from Mr. E. Crook. 

Oncidium Mantinii, from Messrs. J. Veitch & 
Sons. 

Rhododendron Yellow Perfection, from Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons, 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: H. Veitch, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. P. Crowley, G. W. Cummins, R. D. Black- 
more, J. Willard, J. Smith, W. Denning, J. Cheal, 
P. Barr, and W. Marshall. 

Mr. Cook, Farnborough Grange Gardens, Herts, 
staged a small collection of fruit in fair samples, the 
most noticeable being Blenheim Orange, Barker’s Seed- 
ling, Cox’s Pomona and Alfriston, Apples; Doyenné 
du Comice, Conseiller de la Cour, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Beurré Diel, Pears; and Coe’s Golden 
Drop Plum. A dish of very finely-coloured 
Duchess Favourite Apple was shown by Captain 
Terry, Shrubland, Walton-on-Thames; and four 
varieties of Damsons came from Mr. J. Smith, 
Mentmore Gardens, Leighton Buzzard; they were 
Farleigh and Shropshire (small fruits), and Worces- 
tershire and Prune (large fruits). 

Mr. Smyth, Basing Park Gardens, Alton, sent 
seedling Grapes ; and Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High 
Holborn, had tubers of Stachys tuberifera, to which 
attention is called elsewhere. 

Potatos were shown by Mr. W. Ellington, West 
Row Gardens, Mildenhall, and by Mr. A. Selby, 
Radcliffe-on-Trent, Notts—the latter staging very 
large and clean tubers of Reading Giant, Sutton’s 
Abundance, and Satisfaction; while Mr. Ellington 
had a cross between Vicar of Laleham and School- 
master, which was named Market Favourite ; it is 
wedge-shaped, and has a yellow skin, spotted and 
blotched with purple. 


BIRMINGHAM GARDENERS’ MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Ata largely-attended meeting of this Society, held 
at the Midland Institute on Tuesday evening, October 
16, Mr. W. B, Latham, Curator of the Botanical 
Gardens, Edgbaston, occupying the chair. 

Mr. G. Barnes, Orchid grower to C. Winn, Esq., 
The Uplands, Selby Oak, read a very instructive 
paper on the cultivation of the Odontoglossum and 
Miltonia. In building a house for the purpose of 
gtowing these lovely flowers, he specially recom- 


mended the choice of a south aspect, with plenty 
of top and bottom ventilation and light which can be 
removed in the summer months. Abundance of 
piping is another essential point to be observed, so 
that the temperature can be maintained in severe 
weather without creating that dry choking atmo- 
sphere. so often the result of over-heated pipes. 
Apply a light shading and keep a moist atmosphere 
in the summer months, and by no means a dry 
one in the winter, but in watering care must be 
taken not to wet the young growths, likewise to givea 
little air at all times even in the severest of weather. 
Potting operations he recommended to be done at 
the end of the summer just as they are commencing 
to grow—August and beginning of September being 
the most suitable time, but it should not be dune on hot 
dry days, rather choosing dull moist weather, and so 
avoid that drying of the roots which so often proves 
injurious to this class of plants; sphagnum cut 
about 2 inches long, and good sandy peat in equal 
proportions, being the best material for the purpose ; 
the pots should be two-thirds filled with crocks, the 
plants potted firm, and care should be taken to 
avoid the young growths when watering ; but in 
all things in connection with the cultivation of 
the Odontoglots a little variation may be neces- 
sary according to the varieties to be dealt with, an 
intimate knowledge of which can be best obtained by 
the close observation of the cultivator. 

A brief discussion followed the observations of the 
speaker, being mainly in support of Mr. Barnes’ 
system of cultivation. 

On this occasion Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
exhibited a very fine collection of their seedling 
Potatos, these being remarkable for their size, shape, 
and sm othness; and, what is of the greatest im- 
portance, the majority of them are said to be disease 
resisting. The most notable amongst those that 
have been already sent out are—Ringleader, as the 
best early ; Sutton’s Seedling, the best second ; and 
Abundance, as the best late variety. A newer 
variety called Satisfaction, is likewise one of great 
promise. The seedling varieties not yetin commerce 
were very fine indeed, and showed what can be done 
by the careful study and observation of the various 
crosses. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Frorat Committee, October 24.—A meetiug of 
this body took place at the Royal Aquarium on the 
above date, Mr. E. Sanderson, in the chair, there 
being a good attendance of members. 

From Mr. W. Holmes, Frampton Park Nursery, 
Hackney, came the very fine yellow Japanese Sun- 
flower, bright deep gold, large, striking, and a great 
addition to this section (First-class Certificate) ; 
Nelson, Japanese Anemone, rosy-purple, fiushed 
with magenta, very fine and distinct (First-class 
Certificate) ; Sabine, Japanese Anemone, pale yel- 
low guard petals and deep yellow centre—the first 
yellow flower in this section; the committee wished 
to see this again. Also a basket of reflexed large- 
flowered Martinnaz, pink, tinted with lilac—very 
pretty and pleasing ; and some others. 

From Mr. Jno. Doughty, gr. to Mrs. M. Tomlin, 
Angley Park, Cranbrook, came incurved Violet 
Tomlin, a sport from Princess of Wales, large, 
full, and of a deep lilac colour, shaded with purple ; 
and also May Tomlin, a sport from the Japanese 
Malle. Paul Dufour, reddish-cinnamon, shaded 
with purple (Commended). This will, no doubt, 
receive a higher award when the sport is ‘quite 
fixed. 

From Mr. W. R. Woodcock, Oakbrook Gardens, 
Sheffield, came a seedling, incurved, named Mr. 
Woodcock, creamy-white, with sulphur centre (Com- 
mended), It will no doubt be seen later in better 
form. 

From Mr. G. Stevens, St. John’s Nursery, Put- 
ney, came white Japanese Florence Piercey, very 
pleasing. Awarded a vote of thanks. 

From Mr. R. Owen, Castle Hill Nursery, Maiden- 
head, came several new varieties, among them 
Japanese Magicienne, in the way of Criterion, but of 
a shaded orange colour, very fine and distinct (First- 
class Certificate) ; Lincoln’s Inn, orange-cerise, the 
reverse gold, a reflexed Japanese, of a promising 
character (Commended); and Pompon Maggie, 
white, with a slight tint of lilac, in the way of 
White Trevenna. A Commendation was awarded, 
the committee desiring to see it again in comparison 
with White Trevenna. Mr. Owen had several other 
varieties, and a vote of thanks was awarded. 

From Mr. W. Piercey came incurved Japanese 
Sam Henshaw, a very promising early variety— 


colour purplish-magenta, with silvery reverse. (Com- 
mended as an early decorative sort.) 

From Messrs. Davis & Jones, nurserymen, Cam- 
berwell, came incurved large-flowering H. Shoesmith, 
a bright golden-bronze sport from Mr. Bunn—a great 
acquisition. (First-class Certificate.) 

From Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, 
came Gladys Spaulding, a large Anemone-flowered 
variety, orange-cinnamoa guard florets and primrose 
centre—a promising flower; H. A. Gane and The 
Moor, a bright maroon-crimson reflexed. Awarded 
a vote of thanks, 

From Messrs. J. Laing & Co., Stanstead Park 
Nursery, Forest Hill, came Japanese Stanstead 
Surprise, a large flat petalled variety in the character 
of Baron Prailly, bright ruby-red—very fine and 
distinct. (First-class Certificate.) 

From Mr. Boyce, Archway Road, Highgate, came 
Japanese Anemone Miss Mary, lilac-pink, with 
sulphur centre. 

It was a meeting full of interest for Chrysanthe- 
mum growers. 


Obituary. 


W. H. Crawrorb. — It is with great regret 
that it falls to my lot to record the death of this fine 
old Irish gentleman, which took place at his resi- 
dence, Lakelands, near Cork, on the night of Thurs- 
day the 18th inst. Mr. Crawford was born in 1812, 
so that he was seventy-six at the time of his death. 
Born to great wealth, he used it liberally in enriching 
his native city and her best institutions. To the 
church of Ireland he was a staunch supporter, while 
the Queen’s College, the schools of art, the cathedral, 
and other public institutions were recipients of his 
bounty. He visited the County Club on Thursday, 
the day of his death, and saw his physician there, 
who prescribed for him. He returned home and 
dined as usual, and was last seen alive by his ser- 
vants as he sat reading in his chair, before they retired 
to rest. 

On Friday morning he was found dead in his 
chair, the immediate cause being heart disease, 
Mr. Crawford was never married. Dignified in 
manner and of a retiring disposition, he had eyes 
and ears for all that took place around him, and 
his loss to his native city will not be readily 
replaced or forgotten. People of all callings and 
creeds within hearing of the beautiful “bells of 
Shandon” will mourn for the loss of a great man, 
and a benevolent friend. 

Lakelands is a fine old house, richly stored with 
rare books, pictures, engravings, &c., while the sur- 
rounding grounds are richly planted with a perfect 
arboretum of rare shrubs and trees from all tem- 
perate parts of the world. Here the magnificent 
Magnolia Campbelli flowered for the first time in the 
open air, the tree being 30 or 40 feet in height. At 
the entrance to the mansion stand two large tubs of 
Philesia buxifolia, enormous masses, each 4 or 5 feet 
in diameter. Rare trees and shrubs from the Hima- 
layas or Andes meet one’s eyes at every turn, while 
extensive ranges of hothouses and greenhouses are 
stored with rich collections of Orchids and other 
choice exotics. The collection of Browneas here is 
one of the finest in existence, and there is a large 
house of rare Himalayan Rhododendrons and other 
shrubs not often seen in cultivation. Some years 
ago W. E. Gumbleton, Esq., took me to see Mr. 
Crawford, and the plants of which he was so fond. 
It was a cold wintry day, but we were welcomed and 
shown all over the place by the owner, whose face 
shone with delight as one after another of his floral 
treasures drew forth some exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

But few amateurs have followed gardening pur- 
suits with the energy and success which rewarded 
Mr. Crawford—few, indeed, could afford to do so; 
and it is to be hoped that his successor at Lakelands 
will respect the results attained at much trouble and 
expense in one of the finest climates in the British 
Islands. B. 


Mrs. Eyre CrRABBE.—On the 12th inst., at Bel- 
lagio, Italy, whither she had gone but a short time 
previously for the benefit of her health, at the age of 
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seventy-seven years, this well-known and estimable 
patron of horticulture, died. Mrs. Crabbe had in her 
beautiful place, Glen Eyre, near Southampton, a 
singularly lovely garden, replete with choice trees 
and shrubs, and lail out with great taste. Probably 
TD no garden in the kingdom are Camellias seen in 
such plenty and in such luxuriant growth in the open, 
whilst numerous other things, ordinarily esteemed 
tender, thrive. There also Mrs. Crabbe had the 
most entire confidence in the hardiness of the 
Camellia, and her confidence is at Glen Hyre 
amply justified. Fifty years ago, then Mrs. 
Spooner, of Southampton, Mrs, Crabbe was one 
of the most active patrons of the old Hampshire 
Horticultural Society, and had for an ordinary 
competitor the late Canon Meadows, of Stoneham, 
and some other clerical horticulturists. 


THE WEATHER. 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other pier of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
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9. IRELAND, N. ... | 2 above 53 0 |— 327)/+ 73 
10. IRELAND,S. ... | 2 above | 63 0 |— 333}+ 127 
— CHANNELIsLANDS | 2 below 72 0 |— 407/+ 154 
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0. Scornann, N. .,. | 3 less 189. | 30.8 13 28 
1. ScoTLanD, E. ... | 6 less 160 | 22.2} 138 30 
2. ENGLAND, |N.E.... | 6 less 148 | 20.7 | 21 29 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 6 less 162. | 19.8 49 30 
4, MIDLAND Cos. .,. | 7 less 1385 | 19.0} 38 28 
5 ENGLAND, S.° ... | 7 less 139 | 20.6 42 30 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... |10 less 151 | 30.5] 19 31 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 10 less 151) 21.9 | 28 29 
ha 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 10 less 155 | 25.7 | 41 36 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 7 less 161 | 27.7 31 28 
10: IRELAND,'S.* .., | 8 less 143 | 26.9] 29 | 33 
— CHANNEL ISLANDS | 8)less 173° | 23.0'| 63° | 41 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 3. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Oct. 28 ... oH see 46°.6 | Nov. 1 seo eee we. 45°.7 
5B) 28) cco on we 469.4 ta eeas ee wee 45°.5 
P80) castbaeteceP aM ees) AOCc2)|Peins Gil eeclhilillece) Ubtecel a0n-4 
vy SL ee tae +» 45°.9 | Mean forthe week ... 46°.0 

THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Oct. 22, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has remained fair and dry in all but 
the extreme western and northern parts of the king- 
dom. Over England, however, thick fogs and heavy 
dews have occurred nightly. 

“The temperature has been 2° or 3° above the 
mean in Ireland and Scotland, but below it in all 
the English districts. In ‘England, E.,’ the deficit 
has amounted to 5°. The highest readings were 
observed, aa a rule, between the 18th and 20th, when 
the thermometer was a little above 60° in nearly all 
parts of Ireland and England. The lowest readings, 
which were registered on various dates, ranged from 
23° in ‘England, S.W.” (at Llandovery), and 25° 
in ‘ England, E.,’ to 37° in ‘Scotland, E.,’ and 38° in 
the Channel Islands. Over eastern and central 
England frost was experienced on most nights. 

“The rainfall has been entirely absent in ‘ Eng- 
land, E.,’ the Midland Counties, and ‘ England, S..,’ 
and ‘England, N.W., and very much less than the 
mean in all other districts. At some of the English 
stations, however, the heavy dews and fogs have 
occasionally yielded measurable amounts of water in 
the gauges. 

“ Bright sunshine has been, upon the whole, less 
prevalent than it was last week. The percentage of 
the possible quantity has ranged from 13 in the 
north and east of Scotland to 42 in ‘England, S.,’ 
49 in ‘England, E.,’ and 63 in the Channel Islands.” 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, October 25, 
James Webber, 


Prices unaltered; trade quiet. 
Wholesale Apple Market. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 
Asters, perdozen ... 6 0-90 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 
Coleus, dozen «. 20-40 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 
Dracsena terminalis, 
per dozen ... +.30 0-60 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
Ericas in var., doz.... 9 0-I8 0 
Euonymus, in var., 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-18 0 
Evergreens, in var., 
per dozen ... a 6 0-24 0 


Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAG 


s.d.s.d. 

Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 
— French, per bun. 1 2 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 
Chrysanthemums, 
12 blooms ... 0) 
— dozen bunches... 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 
Gladiolus, doz. sprays 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 
Lilium longiflorum, 
12 blooms ... cos 
— lancifolium, 12 bl. 1 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 
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VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE 
s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz..., 4 0- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 20 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... 
Cauliflowers, each . 3- we 
Celery, per bundle. 20 
Cucumbers, each . = ave 
Endive, per dozen . 
Green Mint, bunch, 
Herbs, per bunch 
Leeks, per bunch 
Lettuce, per dozen.., 2 0- 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6 


Poratos.—Myatt’s finished. Bi 


PF 
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Onions, per bunch oe 


s.d.8.d. 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Foliage plants, vari- 
ous, each .., +. 2 0-10 0 
Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
Fuchsias, doz. «30-60 
Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Pelargoniums, scar- 
let, perdozen ... 20-60 
Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 6 0 
Solanums,dozen .,. 9 0-15 0 


E WHOLESALE PRICES. 


: s.d.s.d. 

Marguerites, 12 bun.' 3 0- 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 
Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 1 
— scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 
1 


a) 


Primulas, double, 12 
sprays... mee) 
Pyrethrums, 12 bun. 2 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 
— coloured, dozen. 2 
— red, perdozen .., 0 
— Safrano, dozen... 
Stephanotis, 12 spr. 
Tuberoses, 12 blms.... 
Violets, 12 bunches... 
— dark, Fr., bunch 
— Parme, Fr., bun. 
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RETAIL PRICES. 


Mustard and Cress, 
punnet ... ve 


Parsley, per bunch... 


Potatos, percwt, ... 
0 eee Tea 
Shallots, perlb. ... 0 


Spinach, per bushel, 
Tomatos, perlb. ... 
Turnips, per bunch, 

new ase we OS ae 


eauty of Hebron, 60s. to 81s. ; 


Regents, 90s.; and Magnums, 69s. to 80s. per ton, Trade 


heavy at foregoing prices, 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s. d. d,s. a. 

Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Melons, each «10-30 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen «. 20-60 
Scotia, per barrell0 0-14 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 0 
Cobs, 100 lb.... ...75 O- ... | Plums, half-sieve ... 2€-46 
Grapes, per lb. ... 0 6-26] —St. Michael. each 2 0- 5 0 


Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Oct. 24.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write that 
the articles which have lately been most in favour, 
are Alsika and Trefoil, both of which exhibit a fur- 
ther advance. Red and white Clover seed keep 
steady. There is no change in grasses. Winter 
Tares are cheaper with lessened demand. Some 
choice new Fillbasket Peas, of New Zealand growth, 
just imported, are now offering at 8s. 6d. per bushel. 
Canary seed is unaltered. Lower prices are taken 
for Hemp seed. Blue Peas are dearer; fine samples 
continue scarce. The new Haricot Beans are good 
and cheap. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended October 20:— Wheat, 32s. ld.; Barley, 
28s. 10d.; Oats, 16s. 10d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 29s. 9d.; Barley, 28s. 10d. ; 
Oats, 16s. 4d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprraurreips: Oct. 24.—There were good sup- 
plies of all kinds of farm and market garden produce 
to-day. ‘Trade steady, at the undermentioned rates : 
—Vegetables: Savoys, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per tally; 
Cabbages, 4s. to 6s. do.; Cauliflowers, 4s. to 6s. 
do.; Brussels Sprouts, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per half-sieve ; 
Greens, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per dozen bunches; Turnips, 
2s. to 2s. 9d. do.; Carrots, 1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; Onions, 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. do.; Mint, 1s. to Is. 6d. do.; 
Parsley, Is. to 1s. 6d. do.; Beetroots, 2s. to 2s. 9d. 
do.; Celery, 4s. 6d. to 10s. do.; Horseradish, 9d. to 
1s. 2d. per bundle; Belgian Onions, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per bag; Dutch Onions, 3s. to 3s. 6d. do.; pick- 
ling Onions, 4s. to 4s. 6d. do.; frame Cucumbers, 
4s. to 5s. per dozen; Endive, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. do. ; 
Cos Lettuce 4d. to 8d. per score of 22; Carrots, 24s. 
to 36s. per ton. Fruit: Apples, 3s. to 6s. per 
bushel; do., 1s. 6s. to 5s. per half-bushel; Pears, 3s. 
to 5s. per bushel; English Plums, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 
half-sieve; Damsons, 3s. 6d. to 4s. do.; English 
Tomatos, 3s. 6d. to 5s. per peck. 


POTATOS. 


Sprratrrerps: Oct. 24.—Quotations :—Magnums, 
60s. to 80s. ;, Imperators, 70s. to 85s. ; Champions, 
55s. to 60s. ; Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 100s.; English 
Regents, 67s. 6d.to 90s. per ton. : 3 

Stratrorp: Oct. 23: — Quotations: — Yorks, 
best, 80s. to 85s.; Lincolns, 65s. to ;70s. Cambs, 
dark-lands, 60s. to 68s. per ton. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Artiriciat Manures: Z. L. Dime may be applied 
on peaty soils at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre. On 
other soils, not containing much humus, 3 ecwt. 
would be sufficient. Nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of soda, which are the best forms in which to 
apply salts of soda—altogether 14 cwt. Super- 
phosphate of lime may be made in sufficient’ quan- 
tity for 1 acre of land, by taking 4 bushels dry, 
crushed bones, and 50 1b. of ordinary sulphuric 
acid, and an equal quantity of water. Put the 
bones in an earthen or wooden vessel, and pour 
the mixture of water and acid gradually over 
them, stirring meanwhile. When the mixture 
has laid forty-eight hours, take it out and form 
a conical heap, and cover with wood-ashes, and 
after letting it lie undisturbed for a month, mix it 
still further with wood-ashes or fine soil, so as to 
produce about 20, 30, or 40 bushels per acre. 
Cover up again for a few days before finally break- 
ing the paste up for use. It had’ better be applied 
all over the orchard, as the trees are standing 
close together. The lichens may be scraped off, 
or the trees syringed with lime-wash or brine in 
ynid-winter, ‘ 
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Boors: Constant Reader, Thompson’s Gardener's 
Assistant, revised by Thomas Moore, is offered by 
J. Wheldon, 58, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, second-hand, price 21s.—North Bank. 
Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine (W. Thomson). It is published by Black- 
wood & Son, Edinburgh and London, price 5s.— 
Cincinnatus : the Epitome of Gardening is certainly 
published by Adam Black & Son.—Draughtsman. 
Thomson’s Handy-Book of the Flower Garden. 
Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh; 7s. 6d. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWER BECOMING CHANGED IN 
Form: G. C. The change in the Chrysanthemum 
is only a reversion to the natural state. The 
mining larva is that of Tephritis onopordinis, and 
is common on Celery and Chrysanthemums, both 
cultivated and wild species. Burn badly affected 
leaves ; the grub in lesser injured leaves may be 
killed by squeezing it. 

Gtoxinta Brooms: J. T. Colours pretty, and that 
in the throat unsual. So far as could be seen 
from the withered flowers, the form is good. 


Market Reports: Essex. Owing to the great pres- 
sure on our space, caused by the recent Fruit Con- 
ference, it has not been convenient for us to pub- 
lish these as usual. 


Names or Prants: C, B. R. 1, Ruellia speciosa, 
syn. Dipteracanthus aftinis ; 2, Bignonia; 3, Xylo- 
phylla latifolia; 4, Pellioma Daveaueana; 5, Phyl- 
lanthus nigrosus; 6, Sedum Sieboldii.—Humming. 
Tillandsia argentea. — R. C. B. Rosa rugosa 
(Japan Rose).—J. S. W. 1, Polypodia irioides ; 
2, Asplenium bulbiferum; 3, Polypodium glau- 
cum; 4, Adiantum tenerum: 5, Platyloma rotun- 
difolia ; 6, Polypodium pustulatum.—S., Eria trun- 
cata—_W. S.C. P. 1, next week; 2, Campanula 
macrorhiza; 3, Iris (flower too decayed to iden- 
tify ; 4, Bellidiastrum Michelii; 5, Wahlenbergia 
gracilis; 6, Aster nove-anglie var.—A. J. B. 
Stapelia bufonia.—A. K. D. 1, Centaurea macro- 
cephala ; 2 and 4,C. Tournefortii ; 3, C, ruthenica ; 
5, C. sulphurea (= C. calocephala var. flava) ; 6, 
C. dealbata; 7, C. tartarica. HA. A.J. Agaricus 
personatus, A. nebularis, Polyporus lucidus,— 
W. Jenkins, Oncidium volvox. 


Puaytioxera: D. B. No trace. 


Seepiuinc Briers: E£. £. Cannot be budded or 
grafted till the third or fourth year after sowing— 
the strongest in the former, and the weaker ones 
in the latter. 


Vine Borver: G. E. Lioyd-Baker. The archway, 
or tunnel, running the length of the border, may 
haye been made with an idea of warming the 
border, either by artificial heat or by letting in 
sun-heat. It might remain, but it should have a 
greater number of holes made at the lowest point, 
and quite as low as the floor of concrete, so that 
the water may drain off quickly. A border 3} feet 
deep is unnecessary, and at least 1 foot might be 
filled up with rubble, and made with a slope to the 
drainage outlets. In remaking the border use a 
considerable portion of turfy loam—calcareons, if 
you can get it—and lime rubbish, plaster, and the 
like, broken small, and mixed with it. No manure 
should be used, as that tends to the souring of the 
soil in the end; and stimulants to growth are 
better given in the form of surface-dressings either 
of partly decayed farmyard manure, or some special 
artificial kind. In making the border, place thick 
turves with the grassy side downwards over the 
rubbish, and do not make the border at first much 
wider than is necessary to find space for the roots 
either of the old Muscat Vines or new plants; the 
rest of the border can be made as required. Make 
the border 8 or 9 inches higher than its subsequent 
level, as the new soil will sink considerably ; and 
in case new Vines are planted, defer this operation 
till the spring. 


Viotets: E. E. These are commonly sent to market 
in large bunches, with their own foliage, the 
flowers being cut with the longest possible amount 
of stalk. We do not know who is the largest 
grower of these flowers. There is no book on the 
culture of the Violet. 


ComMuNIcATIONS RECEIVED.—F. W. B.—G. J, L.—J. K.— 
Count Solms, Strasburg.—T. A. B.—J. G. B.—D. L.—M. F. 
J. W.—J. C. B.—T. S8.—D. C.—Prof Sargent Arnold, Arbo- 
retum, Cambridge, Mass,—T. B. H.—J. G. G.—N.H. P., 
J. E., A. B. (next week.)—G. H. R.—J. T.—H. May.— 
Storrie & Storrie.—N. E. B.—M. F. G. (a few particu ars 
next week.)—W., Roberts (thanks, not now).—C. B. P. (slips 
were sent).—V. T.—J. C. R.—Professor Reichenbach.—G. C. 
—M. T.—Thsta.—A. D.—Hortus.—F, R.—J. A.—W. B.— 
Wild Rose.—¥, A.—J, E. E.—W. J. M.—Dr. Wiglesworth 
(shortly). 4 P 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr’s Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Pseonies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day- Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ALU Lb 2h N. GL E Hee AR T— 

Rooted Layers of the above fine Crismon Sedding 
CLOVE CARNATION are now ready to lift. The variety.can 
be confidently recommended as possessing all the good qualities 
of the ** Old Clove,” with much greater vigour of consitution,* 
and a dwarf sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 

Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R,S.O., Carmarthenshire 


Christmas Roses—(the large-flowering variety). 
100, OOO fine, healthy and strong Plants 
re select from, all my own growing (not 


imported), as far as unsold :— 


Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000. 
Extra size eee ORE 600s. 5000s. 
1st ne a. 60s. 500s. 4000s. 
2nd W w. 40s. 350s. 2500s. 
SPIRA JAPONICA, extra strong clumps. GLADIOLUS 
BRENCHLEYENSIS, fine bulbs. For large quantities special 
prices on application. Cases and packing free. Offered by 


HERMAN BUDDENBORG, Bulb Grower, Hillegom, near 
Haarlem, Holland. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 23 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 3} feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress. Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


V GORDON, Ineorter oF ORCHIDs. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
” CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


Dutch Bulbs Direct from the Growers. 
NT. ROOZEN ano SON’S CATALOGUE 
for 1888, containing details of their immense Collections 
of New, Rare, and fine Bulbs and Plants (86 pages in English) 
is now ready, and will, as usual, be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to themselves or their Agents, 
Messrs. MERTENS anv CO., 3, Cross Lane, St, Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C., from whom also can be obtained. 
ANT. ROOZEN anp SON’S New Work, ‘“* Notes on the 
Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs.” Price 1s., Post-free. 


OSES—ROSES—ROSES. 
Dwarfs of all the best leading varieties now ready. 

25s. per 100, £12 per 1000. Cash with order. 
GORRINGE, Roseland’s Nurseries, Eastbourne. 


REES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 10u, 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the a. 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORE, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.0, 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash, 


VATA coat ome 


GARDEN 
@ REQUISITES. 


| ie 
Ce = 
Two Prize MEDALS. 


Quality, THE BEST in the Market, (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous . 4s.6d. ,,  5sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,,  5-sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST a per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD ht (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only a8 1s. per 1b. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER . 1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, Bs. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S “ PERFECT” = Iy BaGs, 


TILIZER (the Best Food for 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 


EEE 
Tins. 71b. 141b, 28lb. 561b. lewt. 
1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO,, 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


Protection of Fruit Trees from the 
Winter Moth. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY 


PROTECTIVE COMPOSITION, 


AS RECOMMENDED py MISS ORMEROD. 
Particulars on application. 


DICKSONS, The Nurseries, CHESTER. 
_ Ciimited) 


_ CERTAIN SUDDEN DEATH 


To all Grubs, Aphis, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy 
Bug, Caterpillars, &c., &e 
to the Hand: d Skin, but will 
PERFECTLY | Ringworm im Animals, dnd all diseases 
aMetEse produced by parasites. 


Fin TREE OIL 


(SOLUBLE) INSECTICIDE 


A combination of Hydrocarbon Oils, made soluble in 
Water, for destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or 
on the Foliage. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., & 4s. 6d; 
4 gallon 7s, 6d., 1 gallon 12s6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OlL asan INSECTICIDE: 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
On receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


Important Notice. 


FIR TREE OIL so well-known as an Insecticide, is 
effectual for washing household Cotton, Linen, and 
Woollen Fabrics, and its disinfecting, bleaching, and 
cleansing qualities when added to water for washing pur- 
poses, will, after the first trial, recommend itself. 

No Dry Soap or any such preparations must be used 
with Fir Tree Oil. 

Half a wineglass-full of Fir Tree Oil to 10 gallons of 
water for steeping, and the same quantity to an ordinary 
size boiler for boiling, with half the usual quantity of 
household soap, will do the work splendidly, and with 
half the trouble, 

For washing Dogs, Pigs, and other animals, half a 
wineglass-full to a bucket of water, and used with ordi- 
nary soap, will do better than any of the prepared soaps 
for killing fleas, preserving the skin healthy, and making 
the coat silky and very beautiful. One trial will be 
conclusive. 

P.S.—Paraffin Oil will mix with Fir Tree Oil in propor- 
tion of a quarter of a pint of the former to a pint of the 
latter, and become soluble in water. 


E, GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wholesale: Hooprgr & Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowier & Co, 
C. E, Osman & Co.; and from all the London Seed Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. NEW 
YORK—Rotkrr & Sons. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 
EPPS & CO, are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 


of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 


PEAT 


Dep6t for HORTICULTURAL 


MOSS CT Th ERs 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 
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BONES !—BONES ! !—BONES !!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load (2 tons), 20s. ; in bags—20, 14s ; 40, 25s. Free 
on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS anv CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 


Se of POTASSIUM (Harris).— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ee —TURF.— Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also, 
J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 


The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anv CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is byfarthe best they haveever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 
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HILL & SMITH, |BOULTON & PAUL, 


BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND aT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


HEH 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
best colour. 
3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 


IRON ROOFING AND HAY BARKS. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 
down. 


Tlustrated Catalogues Free hy Pot. 


GUSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 


Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(GUESS keeps Boots dry and soft on 


wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


BOXES.—lLight Wod BOXES 


for Sending Cut Flowers or Plants by Post or Rail. WREATH, 
CROSS, and Improved BOUQUET Boxes. WOOD TRAYS for 
Sowing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &e. Cheaper and better than 
Pots or Pans. Samples, with Price List free,6 stamps. Write 
for Samples, stating requirements, to 


CASBON’S Box Works, Millfield, Peterborough. 


V ROB: 
Ee XPANS (S\N 


GLASS.—_CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 15 0z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 


tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA,— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ snp FISHER, JamesStreet, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 


Mirgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work. 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
WATSON anv SCULL, 90. Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


SEND FOR A 


STi IE OIE) Hep IO IS) IE 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anpCO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


OOT PRUNING can be better and more 


scientifically performed with the new Patent ‘‘ MYTI- 
CUTTAH ” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this novel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools._STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyara, Derby. Sold by Seedsmen and 
Tronmongers at home and abroad, 


21, 
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Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses. Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
} powerful apparatus 
| made. It requires no 
brick setting, nostoke- 
hole, and no hot-water 
— fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 


1 j Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
| nL so that the whole of the heatfrom the Boiler 


itself is utilised. It burns over twelve 
AM hours without attention, at anominal cost. 
Price, as engraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 
Cost of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


ft. ft. £ s.d.|ft. ft. £& s. d.|ft. ft. £ s. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15x 9... 510 8/25 x12... 616 8 
12x 8... 5 1 0/20x10... 6 0 0/40x16...1212 4 


Proportionate prices for other sizes. Hstimates free. 
Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HoT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


46a, King Wiliam } | ONDON BRIDGE. 


EATING APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 
Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million sold. 
Write to Inventor, J, ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Lfficient and Cheapest in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick 
setting. Will last all night without atten- 
tion. Will burn house cinders, therefore 
costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 
can fixit. A domesticseryant canstoke it. 


Complete Apparatus from £4 12s. | 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Enormous num- g 
bers in use all .é 
over the country. 

Only Slow Com- 
bustion Appara- 
tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 

Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. F 
Full particulars | 
and Prices of , 
every sized Ap- 
paratus, and 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- 
tion. 
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BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


Tustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 


CHELMSFORD. 


SS a eas = 
PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 
The above are without exception the most useful kind of 

Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn rightover one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 


in a few minutes. Sizes and paces! carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, +n “F) an 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, ” ” ” 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 1p ef on 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N, Z 
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THOMAS GREEN & SON, LIMITED, 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


ADDLE BOILERS With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, Chapels 
5] Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant. 
The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 


These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL~—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London June1 1881. 
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Fe aa Peon ECE VATION - — Loneitupinat Section — SECTIONAL) PEAN 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and Y-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


S21 oo AN DP Ree E'S. 


MB1 3 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 4 ie) ” by 2 se) ” by 2 0) ” Calculated to { 1280 ” oe OE 
MB3 5 10) »” by 2 3 ” by 2 6 ” heat 4-in. piping 2200 ” 32 0 0 
MB4 6 6 abe | 0 yo sbyiaen 0 . Bafcliond = | 4000 SU BOE Oe-0 
MB5 8 6 , py4 0 > bys 9 * 7000 a6 "Oro 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 14 in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The severa 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consumip- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 

Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and lam quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 

I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


_ THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, Wetiineton Street, Srranp, 


LONDON, W.C. 


= a 1888. 


Please send me “Tur GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for Months, 


commencing +; - for which I enclose P.O.0.— . 


Ge Please Note that all Copies Seat Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “eS 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s. 6d. 


Recei) ts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No. 49, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” 


G. C., 
Oct. 27, 1888. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0] 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
5 ; «0 3) 6 |MGIUR t  .GA0n990 
6... 5, Orato Fz ERO OGG 
CEES DUG NOMA REC! BIBRA 0 BiG 010 0 
2 ea OM BPO. [EP gee Gor OTe 
Siivine ei dOat5a OnlW2Or wa) cg OKI 
NO)» 65 © @ @ | Bil 1” 00 011 6 
11 |; . AO sede es AS. no12-10 
120% actyantO: S7aOm| MOS wewsvtrwaD Oul2InG 
13, Janine 193 I Wg el om re wll Sood SMO 
tye 03 Oh Ciera Odd 6 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
Se 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. ‘ 

Birtus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KincpomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
78. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 

FOREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


PusuisHine OrricE and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellirgton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 
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Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 38, and 4s, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633, 
Per doz. 


QQ 28, 
‘ No. 632A. 
2 23 3 3% inches. [o} 
3d., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz. presses O Sh, 2. 6a, 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards, 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


J. J. THOMAS & CoO,, 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 


ALL 
GALVANISED 


fir we or both combined. 
I iS Wooden Chapels, 
1S ae Shooting Lodges, 


Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &c. 


RICHARDSON’S 
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a BAN 20k 
HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 
complete. 


Catalogue 


Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit. 


Hurth of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


STOCK SIZES 
Inches, 8) Inches, 
14X12 20X15 
16X12 20X16 
18x12 22x16 
20x12 24x16 
16x14 20x18 


18x14 
20x14 


22x18 
24x18 


21-07, Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-07, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities, 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle, 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
iN THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
Jd BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, ©.C. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


E Pi-Ps, S45 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 


By WILLIAM Eartey. Price 1s. stitched. 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, snp CO., 9, Bouverie 
Street, E.C, 
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Estate fales, 


The best County medium fer Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects, 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class, It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
| Peus WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices. 72, High Street, Worcester. 


INDLEY’S MEDICAL and GiCONOMI- 


CAL BOTANY. With numerous Ilustrations. 8vo, 
loth. Price 5s. 
INDLEY’S DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
For Self-Instruction and the Use of Schools. Price 
1s. sewed. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW anp CO., 9, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. A. Brnrtry, late Gardener to R. S. 
NrEwat, Esq., Ferndene, has been appointed 
Gardener to H. H. Cocurann, Esq., Hshwood 
Hall, Durham. 2 


Florist. Y a 
HOWARD, of Old Southgate, N., is 
e desirous of meeting with an energetic young man as 
PARTNER to assist in Enlarging his Well-established Nursery 
and Florist Business and to Conduct the Town and Market 
Department. Must be a good Salesman, Capital required, 
£500 or upwards. The Nursery may be viewed at any time. 


Gardener. - 
ANTED, 2 HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER.—Must thoroughly understand the Manage- 
ment of Orchids, Stove and Greenhouses, Vinery, and Kitchen 
Garden. Two Under Gardeners kept. Cottagefound. State 
wages. Good character from last employer indispensable.— 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. KIDD, West Hill House; Dartford. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, in the Houses. 

Must have a good knowledge of Vines, Peache:, &c., 

and be well recommended. Age not under25. Wages, 18s. per 
week and bothy.—E. CLARK, Cannon Hall, Barnsley, Yorks. 


V ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a LAND- 
SCAPE FOREMAN, young, with first-class references.— 
MARSHALL, BROS. anp CO., Barnham, Post-town, Bognor. 


ANTED, a GROWER for Market, Roses, 
Stephanotis, Eucharis, &c.—H. DICKINSON, Shard- 
low, near Derby. - 


\ \ ] ANTED, an energetic young MAN, well up 

in Plant Growing for Market, and Chrysanthemum 
Culture. Quick at Potting and Watering. None but good 
workmen need apply, stating wages required, to R. OWEN, 
Floral Nursery, Maidenhead. 


\ \ 7 ANTED, IMPROVER, age 17 to 18; one 
who has some experience ina Garden. An abstainer. 
—F. S., 29, Stanley Street, Paddington, W. 


Nursery and Seed Trade. 
W ANTED, as TRAVELLER, a thoroughly 
efficient trustworthy, energetic, sober, and steady 
man.—Send particulars of experience, age, references, salary 
expected, to TRAVELLER, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


' The Seed Trade, 
ANTED, a HEAD SHOPMAN.—Apply, 
stating age, experience, wages required, &c., to- 
gether with copies of testimonials, to DANIELS BROS., 
Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, Norwich. 


ANTED, ASSISTANT SHOPMAN, in 
Retail Vegetable Seed Department.—Must be steady, 
industrious, and smart.—Apply, with full particulars and 
references, to HARRISON anp SONS, Royal Midland Seed 
Warehouse, Leicester. 


Seed Asssistant. 
VW a young MAN, of good address, 
quick at Counter Work.—Apply, by letter only, to J. M. 
STEWART, 16, Market Street, Nottingham. 


W ANTED, by a Landscape Gardener, partial 

employment for a DRAUGHTSMAN, in preparing 
finished Plans from Rough Outlines. Work could be done at 
home.—Reply, stating experience and time at disposal, to S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante" to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many wstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands it may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Gardeners, Farm-Bailiffs, Foresters, &c. 
ICKSONS (Limited) are always 
in a@ position to RECOMMEND MEN of the 
highest respectability, and thoroughly practical at their 
business, All particulars on application. 
Telegraphic and Postal Address ‘‘ DICKSONS, CHESTER.” 


Pen Ack D> SMELT H  anwp. CO. 
beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


fe SEDENEE (Heap), where two or more 

are kept.—Age 31, single at present; over three years’ 
character from present situation as Foreman.—H. HALL, The 
Gardens, Lower Woodside, Hatfield, Herts. 


ARDENER (Heap).— Age 39; practical 

knowledge of the general routine of Gardening, Reno- 

vation of Grounds, &c.—J. W. HALL, Ivy Cottage, Beeding- 
wood, Horsham, Sussex. 


( } ARDENER (Heap), where two or more are 

kept.—Age 37, married, with family; fifteen years’ 
character from former employer. Thoroughly experienced in 
all branches.—S. A., Bradfield, Manningtree. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


or where 

help is given.—Age 28, married, no family; six years’ 
good character.—J. WILCE, Clifton Road, Netherseale, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 


(GARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED). 


ARDENER (SrNcLE-HANDED, or where 

another kept).—Age 40, no family; good, understanding 

of all branches. Good Milker. Wife Poultry or Dairy. Well 
recommended.—61, Campden Buildings, Hampstead, N.W. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED), or other- 

wise.—Age 30, married; understands Stove and Green- 

house Plants, Grapes, Flower and Kitchen Garden, Three 

years character from present employer. Leaving through 

giving-up Garden.—G. F., 1, Kingsgate Cottages, Crickle- 
wood, N.W. 
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M242EET, or OTHERWISE.— Employment 

_ wanted, in or near Brighton, by a successful Grower, 
Fruit or Flowers. Highest references. Age 32. Low wages 

nat objected to.—T. BUDD, 25, Montpelier Street, Brighton, 
jussex, 


O NURSERYMEN,—Situation in Nursery; 

age 24; ten years’ experience in growing for the 

London and South of England Markets,—F., The Cottage, 
Hellenboro House, Roehamton Lane, Putney, S.W. 


MARKET NURSERIES. — Employment 
_ wanted in a Market Nursery. Used to Propagation of 
Bedding Stuff, Cultivation of Ferns and Stove Plants. Age 
28, single; superior references.—B. S., 25, Angel Road, Upper 
Edmonton. 


ARDENER (Srconp or SINGLE-HANDED). 

—Eight years’ experience Indoors and Out; can be we 1 

recommended.—State wages and particulars to J. MAJOR, 
Holmbury St. Mary, Dorking, Surrey. 


( 1 ARDENER (Srconp), or FOREMAN.— 
Age 27, married; thirteen years’ experience. Well 

recommended from all previous employers as to character and 

abilities. -CLARK, 5 Leicester Road, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Be (UnvER), Inside or Out.— 


Young; not afraid of work. Good character.—G. 
ARCHER, Wexham Post Office, near Slough, Bucks. 


Ce (UnvDER), in a Gentleman’s 

Garden.—Age 22; seven years’ experience Inside and 
Out. Good character,—T. POCOCK, 81, Lots Road, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 


( : ARDENER (UnpvEr).—Age 23; seven years’ 

experience Indoors and Out; three years good character 
from last place.—W. KEEN, Maywood, Kenilworth Road, 
Leamington. 


eet Le (UnvER).—Age 18; abstainer. 


Used to Glass and Kitchen Garden in general.—A. C., 
23, Bloomsbury Street, Kemp Town, Brighton. 


OREMAN, in the Houses, in a Gentleman’s 
establishment.—Age 25; good character.—G. L., The 
Gardens, Kempsholt Park, Basingstoke, Hants. 


O NURSERYMEN.—A young man (age 20) 
requires a situation in Houses. Has had six years 
experience.—H. KITELEY, 3, Green Cottage, Whetstone. 


O HEAD GARDENERS.—A young man is 
desirous to place himself with a first-class Gardener, to 
Learn the Business in all its brauches.—Send particulars and 
Eee required, to E. E., Hilsea Farm, Hilsea, near Cosham 
ants, 


O FLORISTS and FRUIT GROWERS.— 


Wanted to place a tall youth (age 15) in a first-class 
Florist’s and Fruit Grower's, to Learn all Branches. Indoors 
about two years, Time given.—State Terms to Mrs. EVANS, 
40, Glyndon Road, Plumstead, Kent. 


Wanted, appointment as 
EAVELLER, or on COMMISSION, for 


Indoor and Outdoor Nursery Stock in quantities. Well 
known on the Road.—TRAVELLER, care of Mr. Baines, Fern 
Cottage, Southgate, N. 


Seed Trade. 
N ANAGER, or HEAD SHOPMAN.— 


Married; would not object to travel. Eighteen years’ 
experience, Wholesale and Retail.—J. Y., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Seed Trade. 
QHOPMAN (Heap), or WAREHOUSEMAN, 


OREMAN.—Age 29; thoroughly practical in 
Orchids, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Vines, Peaches, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Gardening, &c. 
Highest references.—C, T., 24, Braynmaer Road, Battersea 
Park, S.W. 


To Nurserymen. 
OREMAN (GryeraL) and PROPAGATOR 


(WoRKING).—Well up in Fruits, Roses, Rhododendrons, 
Conifera, Clematis, Stove, Greenhouse, and Bedding Plants, 
and General Routine of the Trade, Wreaths, Crosses, &c. 
Good Salesman. Sixteen years’ experience. First-class 
reference.—_FOREMAN, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( ee Le (Heap); age 36.—The Adver- 

tiser has had twenty years’ experience in the best 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Gardens in England. For the 
last five years Foreman at Great Gearies, under Mr. Douglas. 
Highly recommended.—H. Y., Ilford, Essex. 


To the Trade, 
,OREMAN, or PROPAGATOR and 
GROWER.—Age 30, married; well-up in Growing 
Plants, Ferns, Cut Flowers, Wreaths, Crosses, &c.—R., 
4, Bridge Terrace, Walton-le-Dale, Preston, Lancashire. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 34. — Mrs. 

ANDERSON, Waverley Abbey, Farnham, Surrey, wishes 

to recommend her late Head Gardener (who was with her for 

nearly seven years) to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 

good practical Gardener. Twenty years’ experience in large 
establishments.—S. P., Upper Shornes, Gravesend. 


To Market Growers and Others. 
TOREMAN PROPAGATOR, or GROWER.— 
Age 27, married; fourteen years’ experience with Grapes, 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, Mushrooms, Strawberries, and Cut 
Flowers. Good references.—A. B., 2, Victoria Terrace, Herbert 
Road, Manor Park, E. 


( , ARDENER (Hrap Worxtna).—Age 31, 

married; thoroughly experienced (seventeen years) in 
Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. Can be well recommended.— 
C. ROUSE, Fifth Cross Road, Twickenham, 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1na).—Age 27, 

married; thoroughly experienced in the Growth of 

Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Can be highly recommended. 
—J,. D., 82, Harmood Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 


ARDENER (HeapWorxEr1NG), where three 

or four are kept.—Age 32, single; fifteen years’ prac- 

tical experience. Eight years’ good character.—T. R., 18, 
Villiers Street, Lee Street, Oldham, Lancashire. 


( u ARDENER (Heap Worxtnea).—Age 32, 

married, one child (age 6); abstainer. Twenty years’ good 
experience in all branches. Early and Late Forcing, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. Seven years with late employer; left 
through death—W. WOODS, 39, Ashburton Cottages, North 
Road, Highgate, N. 


NARDENER (Heap Workrna); age 29, 

married. Abstainer,—J. REEVES, Gardener to G. Live- 

sey, Esq., Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, is open to engage 

with any Lady or Gentleman requiring the services of a good 

Gardener, with a good general knowledge of the profession. 

Good personal character from present employer.—Garden 
Cottage, St. Peter's Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ARDENER (Heap), or good FOREMAN ; 
age 27.—A. CaMPIN, Second Gardener, Malvern Hall, 
Solihull, Birmingham, seeks a situation as above. Twelve 
years’ experience in large establishments. Exceptional re- 
ferences. Left through death of employer. 


ARDENER.— Man and Wife; man Gar- 
dener. No objection to Horse. Wife good Cook. Ages 
40 and 42.—W. S. BENCHMEER, Old Wish d, Eastbourne. 


( ee (SINGLE-HANDED ).— Married ; 

eight years’ good experience in Kitchen and Flower 
Garden. Willing to make himself useful.—F, EARLEY, Wool- 
ton Hill, Newbury, Berks. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Market 
Stuff, Cut Flowers, Cucumbers, Tomatos, &c.—Age 30, 
married, no family ; good reference.—W. C., Barkby, Leicester. 


ECORATOR and GROWER of Tropical and 

Temperate Plants.—Middle-aged, married; extensive 

knowledge of high-class Gardening. Reference good,—G., 
Havelock Place, Wokingham, Berks. 


OURNEYMAN, or UNDER GARDENER, 

in Private Garden.—Six years’ experience. Total Ab- 

stainer.—W. ABBOTT, The Green, Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston. 


MPROVER, in the Houses.—Strongly recom- 
mended. No objection to have Premium stopped out of 
wages for two years.—B. WYLIE, The Rectory, Aldridge. _ 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden or 

Nursery.—Age 20 ; four and a half years’ experience, with 

knowledge of Making Sprays and Buttonholes. Bothy pre- 
ferred.—RYDING, Layton Road, Blackpool. 


MPROVER, in Gentleman’s Garden.—Age 18; 

strong. Three and a half years’ good character. Wages 

no object, for a good situation W. HARDY, Whitacre, Coles- 
hill, Birmingham. 


MPROVER, in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s 
Garden; age 17.—SAMUEL COULTER would be pleased to 
recommend a strong active young man as above. Three years’ 
experience.—SAMUEL COULTER, Northfield Nursery, Ealing 
Dean, W. 


[MPROVER, ina Gentleman’s Garden; age 16. 

—J. BARRANCE, Gardener to H. Taylor, Esq., would 
be pleased to recommend a strong, active Lad. Three years 
and a half in present situation.—J. BARRANCE, The High- 
stone, Hadley, Barnet. 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman's Garden.— 
Age 20; willshortly be disengaged. Is a good all-round 
hand, steady and industrious; specialty, Orchids, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, with some knowledge of Fruits. Highly 
commended.—FRED. HORSMAN anv CO., Colchester. 


Fifteen years’ experience in leading English, Irish, and 
Scotch Houses. All branches.—ALPHA, Messrs, Nutting & 
Sons, Seed Merchants, 106, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


aN (Frest or Srconp).—Age 23; 
seven years’ experience in Leading Houses. Thorough 
knowledge of the Seed, Bulb, and Plant Trade, Had full 
char_e for 12 months. Highest references.—A. LOW, Dal- 
rymple Street, Girvan, 


QS HOEMAN where good brisk trade is done 

preferred.—Age 30, married; fifteen years’ experience. 

Excellent references.—QUICK, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41 , 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN.—Age 23; seven years’ experience 

in First-class Houses. Seeks re-engagement in the Seed 

Business.—Highest references; active, steady.—H. MASON, 
Princes’ Park, Liverpool. 


HOPMAN,.—Sixteen years’ experience; well 

up in all departments, including Florist Work. Highest 

references.—W. S., Mr. Tillier, Aln Cottage, Holly Road, 
Hounslow. 


To Seedsmen or Seed and Implement Merchants. 
HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Fifteen years 
in last situation. First-class testimonials and references. 
—C. C.. Hill View, Ballymonty, Thurles. 


~ HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Twelve years’ 

experience; thorough knowledge of Farm and Garden 

Seeds, Bulbs, Sundries. Knows Plants well.—P. INNES, 35, 
Rose Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


HOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.—Age 23 ; well 

up in Florist Work. Has been six ears in present situa- 

tion. Good references.—J. HOWELL, J. Parmenter, Brecknock 
Nurseries, Camden Road, N. 


SHOPMAN, or ASSISTANT.— Young man 

seeks reengagement as above. Six years’ experience; 

good reference.—W. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT, in Seed Establishment.—Age 

22; four years’ experience in Warehouse and Nursery. 

Good character.—W. L., 45, Ilderton Road, New Road, 
Rotherhithe, S.E. 


To Florists. 


BObQuEtIst.—Well-up in Wreaths, Crosses, 

Bouquets, &c. Good knowledge of Plants. Eight 
years in present place—THOMAS TIDMARSH, Northfield, 
Birmingham. 


OWMAN, or CARMAN, in private family.— 


Young; wife understands Dairy. Ten years’ good 
character.—J. ADDISON, 3, Lower Camden, Chislehurst. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Nervousness and 


want of Energy.—When first the nerves feel unstrung, 
and listlessness supplants energy, it is the right time to take 
some alterative as Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder runnin; 
into disease, These excellent Pills correct all irregularities ani 
weakness, They actso kindly, yet so energetically on the func- 
tions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is re- 
vived, the blood is rendered richer and purer, the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absorbent 
systems are invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes 
and all ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons 
who are out of condition; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, 
restore strength to the body and confidence to the mind, 
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LADIES SAVE FROM 25 10 40 PER CENT. BY PURCHASING: DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON LOOMS. 


Ey Xe Qag-l Salat DRE Sas 


All in the LATEST Fashion! For Ladies, Children and Gentlemen. 
pe PURE Woo._ Dress MATERIALS, 


FASHIONABLE MERINOES AND CASHMERES, 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. Fresh from the Darlington Looms, All 
the Latest Novelties, Colourings, and Mixtures, at Loom Prices. 


- 4000 PATTERNS 


Sent Post-free on approval to any Address in Town or Country. 


+1 


HENRY PEASE anp CO.’S SUCCESSORS are now ready to 
deliver their New Dress Goods for the Present Season, fresh from 
their Looms, comprising all the Latest Fashionable Novelties in Pure 
Wool, together with their Celebrated CROSS-WARP SERGES and 
Gold Medal MERINOES ard CASHMERES, renowned for their 
Beautiful Appearance and Hard-Wearing Qualities. 


These splendid goods are SOLD DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC 
without the intervention of Wholesale Merchants, Drapers, Agents, 
or Middle-men, all intermediate profits being given 1o the purchaser. 


Ladies have only to see the Patterns of these Exquisite Speci- 
alties to be convinced of their splendid value. ANY LENGTH IS 
CUT—no matter how short—and any article not approved will be 
changed within seven days. — 


All Parcels carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Ireland. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY ! 


The Darlington Royal Victoria 


“AMAZON” 


COSTUME GLOTH. 


Specially Dyed and Finished for 
Winter Costumes. 


HENRY PEASE anp CO.’5 SUCCESSORS have many thousand3 
of customers on their books who enjoy to the full the advantages of 
buying the best goods at first hand.—The immense choice of patterns. 

—The certainty that the goods are really new and of the latest 
fashion.—Superb quality.—Guaranteed durability—and the saving of 
all but the small profit charged by the manufacturer. All goods are 
warranted to be equal to samples. 


A Sixpenny Telegram to ‘‘ SUCCESSORS, Darlington,” will 
bring the box of patterns by next post, and all orders are executed 
ibe same day as received. 


HY. PEASE & 60. Sues. 


Spinners and Manufacturers, 


THE MILLS, 
DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


: ESTABLISHED, 1752. 
Dae ; Mh 
AN Y eee 


This Firm buy their Wools direct from the English 
Farmer. After careful sorting and cleaning, the wool 
is spun into yarn, and the yarn woven into the various 
charming fabrics for which the Firm have been renowned 
since their establishment in 1752—the entire process of 
sf Z manufacture being carried on in their own Mills at 
peek, = Z 3 Darlington, employing more than 1000 hands. 
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GOOD OLD TUG may tug away at his little mistress’s dress, but a Cross-Warp Serge of Darlington fame will stand all his tugging. 
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GRAND EXHIBITION of CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, November 9 and 10. 
Schedules on application to 

Mr. W. G. HEAD, 
Superintendent of Gardens, Crystal Palace. 
Entries Close November 2. 


] INGSTON and SURBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be held in 
the Drill Hall, Kingston, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7. 1888, when, in addition to valuable Money 
Prizes, the Fifth Champion Challenge Vase, value 25 guineas. 
will be offered. Entries Close November 1. Schedules and 


other information of G. WOODGATE. 
Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


———— eee 
ATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY.—GRAND FETE and EXAIBITION. 

Royal Aquarium, Westminster. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 7 and 8. 
Schedules (free) of 

WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec. 
Frampton Park Nurseries, Hackney, E. 


a Ee 
EVIZES GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM 
and PRIMULA SHOW, NOVEMBER 13, 1883. 

For 24 Incurved Blooms—l1st Prize, £10 10s.; 2nd, a Five 
Guinea Cup; 3rd, 60s. For 12 Japanese—lst Prize, a Five 
Guinea Cup; 2nd, 40s.; 3rd. 25s. And 19 other Prizes for 
Plants and Blooms. The Challenge Cup will be given for most 
points, Eight good Prizes will be given for Primulas in pots 
and blooms. Schedules on application to 
THOS. KING, General Manager, The Gardens, Devizes Castle, 


QUTTON'S HYACINTHS. 


Unsolicited Testimonials. 


UTTON’S HYACINTHS. 
“‘The Hyacinths had from you last year were the finest I 
have ever grown, and were the admiration of all who saw them 
in flower.”—Mr. R. H. MATHER, Glasgow. 


UTTON’S HYACINTHS. 
“‘The Hyacinths I had from you are in beautiful bloom. 
They are splendid; everyone asks where I obtai.ed them,.”— 
Mr. H. BLENCOWE, Devizes. 


SUTTON’S HYACINTHS. 

“* The one hundred Hyacinths [ had from your firm are now 
in bloom, and they are splendid. They win the admiration of 
all who see them.”—Mr. J. BussELL, Gardener to Mrs. P. 
Thursby Pelham, Abermarlais Park. 


SUTTON's BULBS GENUINE ONLY. 
DIRECT FROM SUTTON anp SONS, READING. 


———————— eee 
LJLY of the VALLEY, SPIRAIA JAPONICA, 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, HELLEBORUS NIGER, &c. 
Large extra selected clumps for forcing. Price LISTS free. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


EAKALE for Forcing. — Selected large 
Crowns, none better in the Trade, 75s. per 1000; under 
500, 8s. per 100. A remittance with all orders. 
ALFRED ATW OUD, Grower, 14, Lavender Terrace, Battersea, 
S.W.., late of 51, Shillington Street, Battersea, S.W. 


OR SALE, One Large PALM, Chamerops 


excelsa; or would EXCHANGE for EUCHARIS 
AMAZONICA.—Apply, R. COX, Ham’s Hall, near Birmingham. 


Free SALE or EXCHANGE, Speciman Plant 
of IMANTOPHYLLUM MIMIATUM, 4 to 5 feet through. 
For particulars, apply to 
GARDENER, Enderby Hall, near Leicester. 


N ESSRS. GREGORY anp EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Caoice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —** COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


PINKERTON anpd CO., Glasgow, Fruit 
SaLFSMEN and AUCTIONEERS, have unlimited DEMAND 

FOR fine FRUITS, FLOWEKS. and VEGETABLES, Weekly 

Sales of Plants and Shrubs during Season. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS.—** PINKERTON,” GLASGOW. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


OOPER anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 

DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 

Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
ment, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


eho FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


\ ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 
ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 
Choice CUT FLOWERS, Best Market Pricesreturned. Address 
S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


W ANTED, Seedling BRIERS and MANET- 
TI STOCKS, tit for working. State lowest price for 
cash per 1000.—B. PRIMROSE, Nurseryman, Blackheath, S.E. 


WANTED, a ROYAL GEORGE PEACH, 
Fan-trained, goo!, well shaped Plant, not less than 
6 feet diameter, and 9 feet high. 
The LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL COMPANY (John 
Cowan), Limited, The Vineyard, Garston, Liverpool. 


J ANTED, APPLES, true to name; 1 Peck 


of each variety :— 
Cockle Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Golden Pippin, Pine, 
Golden Reinette, Golden Russet, Scarlet Crofton, The Queen, 
Blenheim Orange. 
Please send sample and price to 
Mr. HOWES, Merton Hall Gardens, 


Thetford, 


NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


“PRESIDENT CeATR NTOMn? 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see future Advertisements. 


N R. GEORGE BOND having taken charge of 

the Nurseries at Calne, Wilts, all DEBTS DUE tothe 
said BUSINESS will be RECEIVED by him, and all Persons 
having Claims against the business kindly communicate with 
him.—Calne, October 23. 


RIED PALM LEAVES.—Immense impor- 

tation of CHAMZZDOREAS and ARECAS.—For Prices, 

apply to WATSON anp SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, 

London, E.C., where samples can be seen; or direct to the 
Importers, PETER SMITH anp CO., Hamburgh. 


PECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 12 to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Roses, Fruit Trees. &c. 
HARLES TURNER’S Autumn CATA- 


LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Coniferze, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 

The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO, JACKMAN anv SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


fii LARGE PLANTERS of THOR? 
QUICKS.—1 to 1} foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
1} to 2 feet, lls. per 1000, £50 per 100.000; 2 to 2 feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman. Stranraer. 


SPECIMEN CONIFERS,—Trees for Avenues, 
Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 
LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest Berlin 

forcing Crowns. Consignment to hand in fine condition. 
Samplos and price on application to 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden,W.C., 


rPURF—TURF.—Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c. 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also. 
J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, 


ee of POTASSIUM (Harris).— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘* Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anp CO. (Limited). 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


Se IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be haa of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10. Victoria Road, Putuey. 
WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


Landscape Gardener. 
J MUNRO, Northtields, Stamford, 
@J e Advises, Designs, and Estimates for all kinds of Orna- 
mental Ground Work, Forest and Covert Planting, &c. 
Thirty years’ practice. Many years Nursery Manager at Dick- 
3on’s, Chester; Lawson's, Edinburgh ; and Osborn’s, London, 


MTA CE LL HS] anno On 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, : 
121, BUNHI£L ROW, LONDON, EC, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement on page 499, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland. er ; 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. “| 2 
R. J. C. STEVENS: will SELL / by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, «t half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consiguments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known’ Farms in 
Holland. ; BE rit 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. __ 
Several hundred choice-named Standird and Dwarf ROSES, 
from a well-known English grower. - 

R. J.C. STEVENS will iuclude the above 

in his SALES by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 

King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY NEXT, November 7 and 10. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7789.) 
SPECIAL SALE of BULBS from Holland. 
R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., on LHURSDAY NEXT, November 8, at half-past 12 
o’Clock precisely, some hundred lots of first-class BULBS, just 
received from Holland, in tine condition, including Hyacinths, 


Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissus, Suowdrops, &c. 
Thursday Next.—Sale No. 7789). 
5000 Grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, just received from 
Berlin LILY OF THE VALLEY CROWNS for Forcing. 
i\ R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 
Street. Covent Garden, on THURSDAY NEXT, November 8. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
N k. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
Street; Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 15, 
at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gen- 
not later than Thursday Next. 
Dutch Bulbs, 

Great Unreserved Sales. 3 
ic ESSRS. PKOTHEROK anp MORRIS will 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 


On view morning of Sale. and Catalogues had. 
Japan, in the finest possible condition; also 5000 splendid 
his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 33, King 
Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud, 
and BUD will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
tlemen desirous of entering Plants for this Sale will send Lists 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tottenham. 
Adjoining Tottenham Hale Station. 
ANNUAL SALE of remarkably well-grown NURSERY 


STOCK, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, and BULBS, for the 
growth of which Mr. Ware has gained so greata reputation. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, on TUESDAY, November 6, at 11 0’Clock 
recisely, in consequence of the unusually large number of 
ots, an extensive quantity of beautifully-grown and thriving 
NURSERY STOCK, including 5000 Veronica Traversii, 8000 
bushy Ornamental Shrubs, from 1 foot to 2% feet, all well 
grown, and specially suited for pots or boxes; 5000 Oval- 
Teaved Privet, bushy plants, 3 to 5 feet; 5U00 well-grown 
Dwarf Roses of the best sorts, 1000 Irish Iyies in pots, 10,000 
Hardy Climbers in pots, 40,000 strong Seakale and Asparagus 
for forcing, 5000 Christmas Roses, 6000 Border and other Car- 
nations in pots, 6000 Standard Ornamental Trees, thousands of 
Lilies, Spirszeas, Gladiolus, Dahlias, and other Miscellaneous 
Stock. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call particular attention to 
this Sale, as it is not often so extensive and varied a stock is 
offered in one day. 


Tuesday Next.—Sale by Sample. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROH anp MORRIS 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 

November 6, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity 

of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLAN'S from 
sample, including the following :— 

2,000 Fruiting Raspberry | 1,000 Double Hollyhocks in 


Canes pots 
650 Raspberry Canes and | 20,000 Azalea mollis 
= Red Currants 1,000 ,, indica 
3,000 Dwarf Roses 1,500 Latania borbonica, in 
100,000 White Thorn Quick, 48's and 60's 


9 to 16 inches 
250 Bushy Laurels, 3 feet. 
4 feet, and 6 feet 
300 Standard Pears of 


1,000 Areca lutescens 
1,000 Piycosperma Alexandra 
in 48’s and 60's 
200 Ficus elastica 


sorts _ 600 Double White Primula 
Aucuba japonica, 14 to 600 Solanums in 32’ and 48’s 
3 feet 5,000 Strawberries in pots 


5,000 Oval-leaved Privet 
Ponticum Rhododen- 
drons 


1,800 Dracsena Veichii 
12,000 Roman Hyacinths 
3,000 Lilium candidum 
C ipressus Laweonii 4,000 Crimson Clover 
15,000 Spireea japonica 2,000 Asparagus 
Also Limes, Poplars, and other Standard Trees, 
Samples will be on view the morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application to the Auctioneere, 67 and 68, Cheapside, i,C,, 
and Leytoustone, E, 
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_ Tuesday Next. 

-English-grown CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, anda fine Assort- 
oF ment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Standard and Dwarf 
ROSES of the best sorts, selected FRUIT TREES, Hardy 
EVERGREENS, ;DUTCH- BULBS, &c-> == 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above at the City Auction Rooms, 38 and 39, 
Gracechurch Street, on TUESDAY NEXT, November 6, at 
half past 12 o’Clock precisely. ‘ 
On view morning of Sale. Cataiogues had at the Rooms, 
and of the Auctio.,eers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., and Ley- 
tonstone, E. Ss ied 


Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells. 


| Great UNRESERVED SaLE of Valuable NURSERY STOCK; 


all recently transplanted, and. now in splendid condition. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE~ anp MORRIS 
pa are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Hollamby’s Nurseries, Groombridge, Tunbridge Wells, close 
to the Groombridge Station, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
November 6 and 7, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, by order 
of Mr. E. Hollamby, enormous quantities of CONIFERS, all 
carefully prepared for removal; 2000 ROSES, 50,000 LARCH 
FIR, 2 feet to 4 feet; 10,000 SCOTCH and SPRUCE FIiS, 
6000 Portugal and other LAURELS, 10,000 PRIVET, 5000 
CUPRESSUS, 2000 THUIA LOBBII, 15,000 named and other 
RHODODENDRONS, 40,000 COTONEASTER SIMONSII, hardy 
CLIMBERS, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


: Wednesday Next. 

6000 LILIUM AURATUM, splendid bulbs, just received from 
Japan; 3000 LILY OF THE VALLEY, 3000 LILIUM 
CANDIDUM, 3000 NARCISSUS, BARR’S DAFFODILS, 
500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS in variety, including several Specimens; English- 
grown Lilies and other HARDY BULBS. 

NV ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
November 7, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Caterham. 
TWO DAYS’ SALE of NURSERY STOCK, by order of the 
Executors the late Mr. G. J. Woollett. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
4} instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, The 
Nurseries, Caterham, Surrey, a short distance from the Cater- 
ham Ruilway Station, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, November 
8 and 9, at 12 o'Clock precisely each day, a large quantity of 
well grown NURSERY SOCK, in capital condition for re- 
moval, including an extensive assortment of Conifers and 
Evergreen Shrubs; 2000 Laurels of sorts, Privet, Spruce, Firs; 
1000 Standard, Pyramid, and Trained Fruit Trees; large 
Forest Trees for immediate planting; Roses, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues had on the Premises, and of 


the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, Iondon, E.C.; and 
Leytonstone, E. 


Friday Next.—Notice. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS de- 

sire to announce that there will BE NO SALE OF 

ORCHIDS at their Auction Rooms, in consequence of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. 


Tuesday, November 13. 
The First Portion of the well-known Collection of ESTAB- 
Wood Green, who is relinquishing their cultivation. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, 
November 13, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely, the First 
Cattleya Skinnerli alba Leelia anceps alba 
», Mandelii, six growths », flammea, eight growths 
», Triane alba », Wolstenholmise 
+, iausta delicata » purpurata Lowiana, one- 
growths, believed to be plant 
the very finest variety | Cypripedium selligerum 
Coelogyne cristata alba, ten », larande 
leads y» mMmicrochilum 
», Philbrickiana, 7 growths + Sedeni 
The plants are in excellent condition, and none will be sold 
Catalogues may be had on application to the GARDENER, or 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Three days’ UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
; NURSERY STOCK, 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
The Horsell Nurseries, Woking, situate about 15 minutes’ 
November 13, and two following days, at 12 o’Clock precisely 
each day, by order of Messrs. H. & C. Cobbetit several acres 
prepared for removal, including a large quantity of Border 
Shrubs in great variety, adapted for immediate effect, 8000 
leaved Privet, 2 feet to 4 feet; Green and Variegated Hollies, 
Ponticum Rhododendrons, 5000 Laurels of sorts, 2 feet to 4 feet, 
and Dwarf Roses, 1500 Climbing Plants, 75,000 Fruit T: 
Stocks, &c. : 3 et ee 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Ch i 
E.C;, and Leytonston, E. ; diereey 
to have their lots conveyed to Woking Station at the mere cost 
of labour and material, whence they can be conveyed to all 


LISHED ORCHIDS, formed by E. Wischhusen, Esq., of 
N instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Portion of this well-known Collection, including the following— 

», Dominiana » elegans alba 

», exoniensis, twenty-one half of the only known 

in cultivation x» Schroderi 
Lelia anceps alba », decanum superbum ~ 
privately prior to the Sale. 
Woking, Surrey. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
walk from the Woking Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, which has been carefully 
Fruit Trees, 80,000 transplanted Forest Trees, 10,000 oval- 
5000 Standard Ornamental Trees, 3500 Standard, Half-standard, 

May be viewed any day prior totheSale, Catalogues obtained 

N.B.—Purchasers can arrange with Messrs. H, & C. Cobbett 
parts without change of truck, 
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, _ Finchley Road, N.W. — 
IMPORTANT to FLOKISTS aud Others engaged in the Nursery 
SRS and Fyrnishing Trade, 

The compact and old-established NURSERY and FLORIST’S 
BUSINESS FOR SALE, by..Order of Mr. W. A. Clingo, 
who is leaving the neighbourhoud. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 

‘instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 

WAVERLEY NURSERY, situate in the Finchley Road, London, 

N.W.,-a few minutes’ ‘walk from Marlborough Road Station, 

on THURSDAY, November 15, 1888,.at 2 o'Clock precisely, 

as going concerns, the compact Leasehold Property known as 
the WAVERLEY NURSEKY,- Finchley Road, -with 11 Green- 
houses, Pits, Stabling, and the whole of the Stock and Utensils 
in Trade, held for about 12 years unexpired at £80 per annum Ao 

also the Florist’s Shop, No. 18, Finchley Road, oveupying a 

prominent position, and held for 19 years unexpired at £5U-per 

annum; 4 span-roof Greenhouses in Queen's Terrace, held for 

15 years at £45 per annum; and a piece of Nursery Ground at 

the corner of Alexandra Road, close to London Road Station, 

held at £20 per anoum. f 

Particulars and conditions of Sale may be had on the 

Premises; of Messrs. GOWING & CO., Solicitors, 40, Finsbury 

Pavement, E.C,; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

London, E.C., and Leytonstone, B. 

Friday, November 16.—Cypripediums. - = 

Mw ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS will 

include in their SALE by AUCTION, on FRIDAY, 

November 16, about twenty-five lots of choice CYPRIPEDIUMS 

from a well-known private collection. Further particulars 

will appear next week. 


Barnet, N. 
By order of the Court of Chancery. Cornwell v. Cornwell. 
SALE ofthe old-estublished NURSERY BUSINESS asa going 


concern, and also about 6 acres of FREEHOLD and COPY\- 
HOLD LAND. 


MESSES. PROTHEROE sanp MORRIS are 


instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C, on FRIDAY, November 30, at 
2 o'Clock precisely, the following properties :— ‘ 

Lot 1.—The old-established NURSERY, SEED, and 
FLORIST’S BUSINESS, known as the HADLEY NURSERY, 
Barnet, N., occupying a good position in the best part of the 
High Street, within eight minutes’ walk of the High Barnet 
Railway Station, The Property comprises about 10 acres of 
ground, with eight Greenhouses, Dwelling-house, and Seed 
Shop, the whole held for an unexpired term of about fifteen 
years at the moderate rental of £65 p>r annum, The Goodwill 
of the Business carried on for so many years will be included 
in this lot. 

Lot 2.—About 6 acres of valuable FREEHOLD and COPY- 
HOLD BUILDING or NURSERY LAND} known as the COM- 
MON NURSERY, Barnet Common, possessing long frontages to 
the main road, and to Union Lane in the rear, 

Loi 3.—I'wo acres of LAND, opposite Lot 2, held at £7 per 
annum. 

‘Liis Sale offers an unusual opportunity for any one desirous 
of embarking into the Nursery Business. The whole of the 
STOCK IN TRADE will be Sold by Auction, thus enabling 
purchasers to yecure only such stock as may be required for 
carrying on the business at unreserved auction prices. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises, of Messrs. HOUGHTONS anp BYFIELD, Solicitors, 
85, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone. 


Extensive Importations of Orchids, 

M ESSKS. PROPHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Kooms, 67 and 

68, Cheapside, London, E.C., AT AN EARLY DATE, extensive 
importations of ORCHIDS, received direct, being the contents of 
about 50 cases; amongst them will be found a large consign- 
ment of Cattleya Percivaliana, also C. lobata superba, GC, 
labia Warnerii, and Oncidium Papilio, received from Mr, F. 

an. 


‘the plants are in splendid condition. Full particulars will 
appear next week, 


—— 
Cheap Bulb Sales, 
MESSRS. SMAIL any CU. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C, 
on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, November £, 
feeand a or UIE ‘ay, large consignments of 
Sh BA, ADIOLI, HY. 3 
CROCUS, &c., lotted to suit all buyers. meee 


Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 


Rhododendrons. 
For SALE by AUCTION, 


20,000 Seedling and Named RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS, &c., } 


at 
F CASSON’S Nursery, Thorne, Doncaster, 
e on 


THURSDAY, the 8th day of November, 
Catalogue free on receipt of post-card. 


Vee TO PURCHASE or RENT, 


within 10 or 12 miles of Covent Garden, a NUKSERY 
of about 4 or 6 Acres with Glass, suitable for P' 
Flower Growing for Market, ; pres ee See 
Address LOMARIA, Gardeners’ 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


————— 
ANTED TO RENT, or PURCHASE, 

; a Small MARKET NURSERY.—Ww. J., Miss Staines 
Springfield Terrace, Springfield Road, Chelmsford, ¢ 


qpe BE SOLD, as a concern in working order 
an old-established SEED BUSINESS (Retail and Whole. 


sale), in the best part of the City of Lo 9 
much extension. p ation Be EO CS 


A. B., W. Gilks, Esq., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners, Florists, Nurserym 
PTON-ON-THAMES. >) em &C. 


Chronicle Office, 41, Wel- 


HAM. 
Por SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 


Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel and sand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Tad fae 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products, ~ 

Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames, 
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South of England, _ 
LA®GE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


The Hornsey Nursery. 

IMPORTANT to the TRAVE and OTHERS. 
SSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed TO LET, with early possession, the HORN- 

SEY NURSERY, close to the Railway Station. The Tenant 
will have the option of purchasing the magnificent specimen 
Double White Camellias, in the finest health and profusely set 
with flower buds, and any other part of the Stock at Unre- 
served Auction Prices at the Clearance Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., which will take place on the Premises on WED- 
NESDAY, November 28th inst, 

Particulars and Catalogues may be had of Messrs. PRO- 
THEROE anp MORRIS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


10 LET, a compact NURSERY and 
COTTAGE.—Very cheap; N.W. district. Low price for 
Stock.—Write, H. G., 58, Garfield Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


property. 
@ year. 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 


SSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’ 
ph HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
eulars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 

67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Expect to receive within the next few days Importations 
of the following and other Orchids :— 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDR2. 
» POLYXANTHUM. 

ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM. 

CATTLEYA CHOCOENSIS, &c. 


Circular with full particulars of these and other Importa- 
tions, also copy of their new Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of ORCHIDS, will be sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, near LIVERPOOL. 


ASPBERRY CANES TO SELL. 
The famous CARTER’S PROLIFIC. 

The Trade supplied. For particulars, apply to 
ALBERT BATH, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


PoE SALE (Prices, &c., on application) :— 
ROSE STOCKS, Standards, Grifferaie, Manettis; ROSES, 
Standards, good, best sorts; APPLE STOCKS, fine, 2-yr.; 
APPLE TREES, fruiting bushes, Blenheim Orange; LIGUS- 
TRUM OVALIFOLIUM, 5 feet; ditto, common, strong. 

R. H. POYNTER, The Nurseries, Taunton, 


R. DODWELL’S GRAND CARNATIONS. 


—The finest grown, 5000 Unbloomed Seedlings, 
warranted of the highest parentage; unrivalled whether for 
bedding or forcing for spring Howering. 3s.6d. perdoz.; 21s. 
per 100. Special terms for quantities. Particulars on appli- 
cation. The Cottage, Stanley Road, Oxford, 


RUIT TREES a SPECIALTY.—APPLES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, GOOSEBERRIES, CHERRIES, 
CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, PEACHES, 
_ NECTARINES, and all other varieties of Hardy Fruit Trees 
can be supplied in all forms suitab!e to grow for market or for 
private consumption. J. W. has for some years paid special 
attention to Fruit and Fruit Trees, and his success in their 
cultivation is evidenced by the collections shown by him at the 
leading exhibitions. (See Press Notices.) Full Descriptive Cata- 
logue (one of the most completein the Trade), post-free, 6 stamps. 
Abridged List, ‘ontaining list of all most useful, post-free. 
JOHN WATKINS, Fruit Tree Nurseryman, Fruit and Seed 
Potato Grower, Pomona Nurseries, Withington, Hereford. 


ARGE SHRUBS and CONIFER, — 
Aucuba japonica, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 

feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 
Box tree, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 34 feet, 10s, per 100; Deutzia cre- 
nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 
(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 1} to 2 feet, 
85s. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 
4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 1} foot, 6s. per 100; 2 feet, 
10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100. Colchic Laurel, 1 to 1} 
foot, 12s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per 100; 3 to 3h feet, 


bushy, 20s. per 100. Portugal Laurel, 1 to 13 foot, lts. per - 


100; 1} to 2 feet, 20s. per 100. Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 
1$ foot, 22s. per 100; 1¢ to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2 feet, 
3s. per 100; 3 feet, 50s. per 100; 4 to 4% feet, bushy, 80s. per 
100. Abies Douglasii, 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 100; 4 to 5 feet, 50s. 
per 100; do., 6 feet, 70s. per 100. Araucaria imbricata, 2 to 2k 
feet, 30s. per dozen; 3 to 33 feet, 48s. per dozen; 3 to 4 feet, 
60s perdozen, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 24 feet, 20s. per 100; 
3 to 4 feet, 40s. per 100. C. stricta, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 
5 to 6 feet, extra fine, 18s. per dozen. C. erecta viridis, 1} to 
2 feet, 25s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 feet, 35s. per 100. Picea 
Nordmanniana, 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 22 feet, 
extra, 40s. per 100. Ketinospora plumosa, 18 inches, 25s, per 
100; 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 24 feet, extra, 40s. per 100, 
R. squarrosa, 1} foot, bushy, 30s. per 100; Thuia Lobbii, 14 to 
2 feet, 128. per 100; 2 to3 feet, 24s. per lUu; 4 feet, 50s. 
100; 6 feet, 18s. perdozen. Thuiopsis borealis, 24 to 3 feet, 83, 
per dozen ; T. dolobrata, 1 foot, 30s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 12s, 
per dozen ; 24 to 3 feet (fine), 30s, per dozn, 
in Gl MITCHELL, Nurserymuu, Stranraer, 


HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


I can offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably 
the finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major va- 
riety, which is the great favourite among market growers. These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of flower-buds, and 
will be ready to lift in October; andI would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 


A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are large and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 
By shading the flowers can be retarded eventoDecember. Itis 
the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many of the 


others fail to grow. i 4 
MAJOR. 

Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; itis the greatest favourite among 
market growers, producing flowers from December to January, 


- RUBRA: 


One of the most distinct and novel of thisgroup. The flowers - 


are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 
colour. It isa robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


CAUCASICUS. 


A really serviceable variety, producing large, conspicuous 
flowers, pure white, under glass. One of the most vigorous of 
all the Christmas Roses, and one which will succeed in almost 
any soil or position, flowering freely in the open ground in 
January, Home-grown Clumps, ls., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 


MADAME FOURCADE 


isa Gem, certainly one of the best flowers of medium size; snow 
white, and produced in the greatest possible profusion, even the 
very smallest possible flowering; of a good strong vigorous habit. 
Fine strong Clumps for forcing, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS S. WARE 


ALE FARM NURSERIES, 


TOTTENHAM. 


BRIGHTON and HOVE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 13 and 14, at the Dome, Royal Pavilion. 
Schedules may be obtained of 
MARK LONGHURST, Sec., 18, Church Road, Hove. 
(Bands and Promenade Concerts each day.) 


Under Distinguished Patronage. 
AS! SUNNINGHILL, and DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President.—The Hon. ASHLEY PONSONBY. 

The FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS and other AUTUMNAL FLOWERS, with FRUIT 
and VEGETABLES, to be held at the Grand Stand, Ascot (by 
kind permission of the Trustees), on TUESDAY and WEDNES- 
DAY, November 13 and 14, 1888. Open to Exhibitors living 
within a radius of 5 m les of Ascot. 

Prices of Admission.—First Day : Open 1 P.M,, Subscribers by 
Ticket ; Non-subscribers, 2s, 6d.; after 5 P.M., 1s. Second 


. Day: Open 11 a.M. until 6 P.M., 1s.; after 6 P.M., 6d. Children 


half-price. An efficient Band will be in attendance. The 
L. & 8. W. Railway Company will issue Cheap Tickets for the 
above, for particulars ot which see Railway Company’s Bills. 
For Schedules and any further infsrmation, apply to 
J. DUDLEY, Secretary, The Rise, Sunningdale. 
N.B.—Last day for Entries, November 6. 


INTH GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW, YORK. Held in the FINE ART EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, on NOVEMBER 14, 15, and 16, 
Increasingly liberal Prizes for PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
and VEGETABLES. Schedules, &c., to be obtained of 
J, LAZENBY, Feasegate, York, 


ipaun TON and DISTRICT GARDENERS’ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, PRIMULA, and FRUIT SHOW, 
will be held on THURSDAY, November 15, in the London 
Hotel Assembly Rooms, when several valuable Special and 
other Prizes will be competed for. Schedules of Prizes and any 
other information may be obtained from the following :— 
W. HOCKIN, Sec., Tauntfield Cottage, South Road, Taunton. 
R. H. POYNTER, Hon. Treasurer, Castle Green, Taunton. 


UDDERSFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. : 

The FIFTH EXHIBITION will be held in the Town Hall, 

Huddersfield, on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, November 16 and 

17, 1888. Entries Close on Friday, November 9. Schedules 
and Entry Forms may be obtained from 


JOHN BELL, Sec., Marsh, Huddersfield. 


LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The NINTH GRAND ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
PLANT, and FRUIT SHOW will be held in St. George’s Ha)l 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, November 20 and 21. The 
Society’s Silver Cup and Special Prizes are offered for Cut 
Blooms. Entries Close November 13. Schedules of Prizes on 


BUDUCS Om) EDWARD BRIDGE, Secretary. 
3, Cedar Terrace, Huyton, near Liverpool. 


OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 1} to 2 feet, lis. 
per 1000; 2 to 2h feet, 18s. per 1000; 2} to 34 feet, 22s. per 
1000, Spanish Chestnut, 1} to 2} feet, 20s. per 1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per 1000; 4 to 5 feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
1} to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 25s. per 1000; 4 to5 feet, 
28s. per 1000. Scotch Fir, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2to 
feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 feet, 20s. per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 
1} feet, 10s. per 1000; 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 
1ss. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 
14 foot, 20s. per 1000. Pinus austriaca, 2-yr., 2-yr. trans- 
planted, 10s. per 1000; 1 to 1} foot, 15s. per 1000; 14 to2 feet, 
18s. per 1000. Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; 
Sycamore, 1 to 1} foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 
1000; 6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer, 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application. RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


Te BE DISPOSED OF, for want of room, 

several hundred ADIANTUM CUNEATUM (Maidenhair 

Ferns), in splendid condition, in 32 and 48-size pots. Apply to 
J. MARTIN, Coombe Lane Gardens, Norbiton, Surrey. 


FAMINE IN MUSHROOMS. 


THE TRADE. 


TO 


MESSRS. HURST & SON 


are issuing a neat and compact little BOOK on the 
cultivation of this most useful esculent. 


Price, per 100, 16s. ; 


152, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E. 
JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


emer mata Strong healthy t-ees, the finest that money can 
ke S wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
ordering be’ sure to write for our Illustrated CATALOGUES, 
JOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries, 


per dozen, 2s. 


UGBY CHRYSANTHEMUM, FRUIT and 

FLORICULTURAL SOCIETIES EXHIBITION, NO- 

VEMBER 21 and 22, 1888. Silver Cups and upwards of £60 
given in prizes. Open classes, Entries Close November 14, 
WILLIAM BRYANT, Sec., 28, North Street, Rugby. 


RISTOL CHRYSANTHEMUM and 
FRUIT SHOW, NOVEMBER 2] and 22, 1888. Schedules 


on application to 
21, Arley Hill, Bristol. F. WILFORD JONES, Sec, 


ULL and EAST RIDING 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY, 

The ANNUAL GRAND EXHIBITION will be held in the 
Artillery Barracks, Hull, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23. Prizes £180 for CHRYSANTHEMUMS alone, 

Ciass1.—48 Blooms, Ist Prize, £15; 2nd, £10; 3rd, £5; 4th, £2. 

Crass 2.—24 Blooms. Ist Prize, Veitch Medal and £5, 

The SILVER CHALLENGE VASE, value 15 Guineas, will 
be offered with the 1st Prize in Clas:1. The lst Prize in 
Class 2 is offered by the VEITCH MEMORIAL TRUSTEES. 

Entries Close November 15. Schedules from Hon. Secs., 

EDW. HARLAND, Manor Street, Hull. 
JAMES DIXON, 2, County Buildings, Hull. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


- WILL BE THANKFULLY REOEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


ARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA MAL- 

MAISON, good strong Plants, in large 60-pots, 40s. per 

100; 6s. per dozen. Cash with order.—Address, 8. HILL, Jun., 
21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


Lilium auratum. 
OME-GROWN, from Seeds of our own 
saving, mostly Bulbs that have flowered this year :— 
4to4#inchesin circumference .,. 4s. per dozen, 

5 to6 P » ” ae 98. " 

6to6s ,, Fe rf as 42a) is 

ISAAC DAVIES awnp SON, 
Nurserymen, Ormskirk, 
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VINES anp FIGS, 


SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION. 


Thoroughly Ripened without Bottom-heat. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


DICKSONS 
CHESTER. 


Nurseries, 


ee Die psons, \Chesten, 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trainid 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PE ACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. KIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c ,free by post. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


WORCEST 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that without seeing it it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS,  CYCL AMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLAN UMS, TREE CARNATION Ss, and other 


WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 


of fine quality and immense numbers. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & ©CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1300 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 6d. Post-free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


COLLECTIONS »sROSES 


to suit all classes and all sized gardens. 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles. 
Full particulars posted immediately on application. 


EWING & 


HYACINTHS, WHITE ROMAN. 
NARCISSUS, PAPER WHITE. 
,» DOUBLE ROMAN. 


SEE OUR 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CKOCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROBPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO.:— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 


We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 


The Bulbs we haye supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries. N. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


HEATHS, CAMELLIAS and other Plants, 
beautifully set with Flower-buds. 


Prices on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), Nurseries, CHESTER. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST iree. 

RICHARD SMITH anpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants. Worcester. 


PALMS, clean AND HEALTHY. 


Vyyet ICETON has a very extensive 


stock of all the leading kinds, in fine condition; 20 
houses being devoted to their growth, many being fit for exhi- 
bition of the following varieties :—Areca lutea, Cocos flexuosa 
and Weddelliana, Kentias of all kinds; Seaforthia elegans, 
Latania borbonica Phoenix reclinata, rupicola ; also a very 
large assortment of Palms in 60's and 48’s for table. Inspection 
invited.—Putney Park Lane, S.W.; and 129 and 130, Flower 


Market, Covent Garden, W. Cc. 
Z gS 
/€ R 


7 SS 
For Market and Private Growers. 


~ 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


((HEAL® SONS 
g 5 


Crawley, Sussex. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


“ONLY THE BEST.” 
CHEAP BULBS FOR AEs oo 


ROMAN HYACINTHS tee 

DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS <., 3 

PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS on cco wo 7 

VAN THOL TULIPS.. 4 
1 
4 


LS " Ze ae 


SECOND-SIZE NAMED HYACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours ob 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... cep. tk 
15 per cent. dtscount, cash with order. Carriage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best SIMERSD WBS ENEMIES equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CoO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


F7 00/1 


Leche 


ROSES 20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds, 
Bushes, R. 8S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen ; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60, 


Nurserymen and Seed Moncheube, 
WORCESTER. 


ORCHIDS! 


Selections of the above, from Borneo, Manilla 
(Philippines), Bangkok, Java, Rangoon (Burmah), 
&c., to the extent of £5 and upwards, packed 
and shipped (at consignee’s risk) on receipt of 
order with remittance. Address, 


THE ORCHID NURSERY COMPANY, 
UPPER WILKS ROAD, SINGAPORE. 


Special care given in packing. 
NEW VARIETIES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS. 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies. 
Of .hese wehave asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices. 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES, 
KING'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION, 


CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT FRUIT SHOW 


FIRST PRIZE 


awarded us for the finest Collection of Apples 
(150 dishes). List of sorts, also Descriptive 
Catalogues, on application to 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO. 


TEA ROSES; A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
ck Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES foe oa 


eac! 
F E R N S ) A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
1 A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


-FENCES— MYROBALAN.-GHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or pasties new oes. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard ‘and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s, per 10). Full particu- 
Jars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire, 
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MALL SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 
Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, 1-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; 
American Arbor-vite, 14 foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, l-yr., 
30s. per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; Lawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do., 1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 14 fuot. 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, l-yr., l-yr. transplanted, 10s. 
per 100; C. Deodara, 1-yr,. 7s. per 100; Escallonia macrantha, 
pots. 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, 1-yr. transplanted, 20s. per 1000; Colchic Laurel, 
1-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, l-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, 1-yr. transplanted, 16s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, l-yr., 3s. 6d. per 100; P. excelsa, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, l-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, l-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, l-yr., 3Us. 
per 1000; Scarlet Oak, l-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to 9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s. per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 
do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s. per 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. T. Ell- 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, l-yr., l-yr. trans- 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100. Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


LEARANCE SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACZEMAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHCENIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carri free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHCENIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 

1» 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRACENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


KUN YMus (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 10u. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


AP BEES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
Anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


GORDON, Importrr oF Orcurps. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the establ shed plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly tu be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Bunksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
1 TREE PZEONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
ef IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries. Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 


Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 fect, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, Ss. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 24 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 3} feet, 12s. per duzen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress. Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


“pau. ENGLEHEART— 
Rooted Layers of the above fine Crismon Bedding 
CLOVE CARNATION are now ready to lift. The variety can 
be confidently recommended as possessing all the good qualities 
of the ‘* Old Clove,” with much greater vigour of consitution,* 
and a dwarf sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 
Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
_Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr's Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Ponies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR Anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


— FOR WALLS.—By planting 

what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive T and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro—New PRICE 

e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all applicants, 

from ADOLPH vy. ESSEN anp CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 
Hamburg. 


1000 EUCHARIS AMAZONICA, flowering 
bulbs, perfectly healthy and free from disease ; 
also 50 PANCRATIUM FRAGRANS. Offers requested. 
F. Y., Higher Feniscowles, near Blackburn. 


LABSE ‘PEACH TREES (Fan-trained).—A 
a eg to dispose of. Call and see them; or write for 
_W. H. DIVERS, The Gardens, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


,, Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S BULB CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Deseriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting ae 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARK anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


URST anp SON have good stocks of the 
following. and will quote at specially Reduced Prices: — 
ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
», HARRISII. . 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, clumps and crowns. 
DAFFODILS, double and single. 
NARCISSUS POETICUS. 
+» y+ double white. 
» OBVALLARIS. 
SNOWDROPS, and other sorts of Bulbs for forcing and planting. 
Please write for special quotations. 
Seed Warehouse: 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


NEW FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BLUE PERFECTION 


The queen of spring bedding plants. No garden should be 
without this grand improvement on the old M. dissitiflora. 
Now is the time to plant to produce a sensational display next 
spring. 


Strong Plants, 1s. each; 10s. per dozen; 75s. per 100. 
Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet. 


J. H. VIRGO, Florist, 


WALTON-IN-GORDANO, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems. fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 


ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet. ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet ; A. 
SCHWEDLERII, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Srandards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 f et; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet ; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet ; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 


Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


AXTON’S NEW STRAWBERRIES. — 
_4 Four First-class Certificates from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. x 
The earliest, largest, finest, and latest high-quality sorts, and 
the most profitable for Market or Private Growers, as they 
make the highest prices in Covent Garden. Send for Descrip- 
tive Priced LISTS, with Press and other Testimonials, to 
T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


2S SSS SS 
NTENDING PLANTERS are invited to 
Inspect our Stock of ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, FRUIT 
TREES of all descriptions, ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
SHRUBS, FOREST TREES, &o., extending over 150 acres. 
Descriptive CATALOGUE free on application. 
H. LANE anp SON, Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Special Cheap Offer. 
W-.. PAUL anp SUN teg to call the 


attention of Planters to the following articles, of which 
they hod very large stocks, and are consequently able to offer 
at unusually low prices. The quality of the trees is in all 
respects first-rate, aud all are in excellent condition for 
removal :— 

STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS, 3, 4, and 5 years old, stout 

__and straight. £5 per 100, £45 per 1000. 

PYRAMIDAL VICLORIA PLUMS, 5 to 6 feet, fine fruiting 
trees, £5 per 100. 

STANDERD DAMSONS of sorts, clean, well-grown trees, £5 
per 100. 

PAULS’ DOUBLE CRIMSON THORN. nice standards, with 
heads, 75s. per 100; do., stronger, £5 per 100; do., extra 
strong. £6 per 100. 

ACER NKGUNDO VARIFGATA, good standards, £5 per 100. 

RHODODENDKON PONTICUM, fine bushes (these are grow- 
ing on loam near Uckfield, in Suxsex). 1 to 14 foot high, 
and as much through, 25s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, do., das. 
per 100; 2 to3 feet, do., extra stout, 100s. per 100; 3to4 
feet, do., extra stout, 120s. per 100. 

Priced Descriptive LIST of Fruit Trees, Hardy Trees and 

Shrubs, Roses, &c., post-free on application. 

PAUL'S Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


EK GLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
+ _ Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other good LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL'S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 


PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 
12 feet; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


80) OU CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6c. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


<PECIAL OFFER. — 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 
ses MATTHEWS anv SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


The New Raspberry, 
Ls ORD Nos BL Ey ED: 


BEACUO 
(A Seedling). 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen. Trade supplied; Cash with Order. 

A, FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


100 Heroaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHAKD SMITH anv CU.'S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants fur the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 


Merchants, Worcester. 
eaves an HEDGES. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 24 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 24 feet, 40s. per 100; 2} to 3 feet, 60s. 
er 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
15s. per 100; 23 to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBIL, 24 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square. Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON, 


PECIAL OFFER.—30 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedli: g, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 4 in., 
6 to 9 in., 9 to 12in., 12 to 15 in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches. 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Neliveryin Jan, & Feb, 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY,’”— 
We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
hardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
routed layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS. the host 
sorts in cultivation, from Is. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 
E COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Pa'k Nursery 
Willesden Junction. 
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The Finest CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW in the Country. 


VikW OF 


Station, Beeston, near Nottingham, M.R. (three-quarters of a mile). 


th Me 
UOUK LAKGE CHRYSANTHEMUM HOUSE 


Sy) 


fi 


LAS£ NOVEMBER. 
Our Exhibition will commence November 1st, and continue through the month. Admission each day free to one P.M., after oneP.m. 6d. Nearest 


‘Aayunop oY} UE MOHS WAWAHLNVSAUHO WOU oUL 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts. 


THE GREAT SUBURBAN NURSERY. 


PAUL & SON'S 


CHESHUNT 


FRUIT TREES. 


The Finest Standards in England. 


CLOSE PROXIMITY TO LONDON 
ALLOWS 
INSPECTION OF STOCK. 


Large Stocks of Fine Trees of the 
Leading Sorts Selected at the recent 
Fruit Conference. 


Descriptive Catalogues Post-free on application. 
Railway Station, Cheshunt, G.H.R. 
TELEGRAMS, “PAUL, CHESHUNT.” 


“PAUL & SON, 


THE OLD NURSERTES, 
CHESHUNT. 


PAUL'S GREAT ROSE CARDEN. 


PAUL & SON’S 


-.-. UNRIVALLED. - 


CHESHUNT ROSES. 


The Largest Stock in England. 


IT Is 
PAUL snp SON’S CHESHUNT ROSES 
WHICH HAVE WON 
Fifty First Prizes in 1888. 
Fifteen Hundred First Prizes 
since 1860. 


No other Firm has Approached this Record in 
Prizes, nor in Novelties Distributed, nor in 
Continuous Quality of the Stock. 


150,000 to Select from. Most Complete 
Catalogue. 


PAUL & SON, 


THE OLD NURSERIES, 
CHESHUNT. 


THE GREAT HARDY NURSERY. 


PAUL & SON'S 


CHESHUNT 


TREES ano SHRUBS. 


The Most Varied Collection in England. 


ALL TREES 
FREQUENTLY REMOVED, AND IN SPLENDID ORDER 
FOR TRANSPLANTING. 
Conifers, Evergreens, Hollies, Shrubs, 
Forest Trees, Avenue and Blind Trees, 
Herbaceous and Bulbous Plants, Alpine 
and Rock Plants, Violets, Hardy Florist’s 
Flowers. 
Every REQUISITE for the HARDY GARDEN. 


London Office, LIVERPOOL STREET STATION. 


PAUL & SON, | 


THE OLD NURSERIES, 
CHESHUNT. 


ON GROWING 


Fourth Edition. Price_\s. _ _ 


ROSES 


By Rev. O. FISHER. 


OUT-OF-DOORS. 


London: BRADBUBY, AGNEW, & CO., Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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CARTERS’)||w.i LASCELLES ¢ co, 


CHEAP BULBS. 


Why Send to Holland for Bulbs 


When Better Quality can be obtained in England at 
Less Prices? Note the Contents, and compare 
Carters’ Box with others. 


Carters’ Guinea Box 


Contains 1250 Bulbs, 


And issent, PACKING and CARRIAGE FREE toany station 
in England and Wales on receipt of cheque or postal order 
for 20s. It comprises the pick of the World, as follows :— 
50 Hyacinths, named, in 9 
colours 
50 Tulips, double, early 
50 Tulips, single, early 
100 Narcissus poeticus 
50 Narcissus biflorus 
50 Scilla campanulata 
100 Crocus, white 
100 Crocus, purple 
100 Crocus, striped 
Half the Box, lls., Carriage Free; 
Quarter, 7s., Carriage Free. 


100 Crocus, yellow 
50 Anemones 

100 Daffodils 

50 Ranunculus, Persian 
50 Spanish Iris 

50 Snowdrops 

100 Winter Aconites 

86 Star of Bethlehem 
14 Muscari botryoides 


For full particulars of other Boxes, from 5s. upwards, see 
CARTERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BULBS, 
Gratis and Post-free 


Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H.M. the Queen 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


237 & 238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TREES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


BS.WILLIAMS 


ROOTS AND BULBS 


FOR EARLY FORCING, &c. 


Extra Strong Clumps—Specially Selected. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. ~ 
SPIREZA AUREA VARIEGATA. 
, JAPONICA. 
+» PALMATA. 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS. 
HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


AMARYLLIS, Seedlings and Named Varieties. 
GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 
», COLVILLI ALBA “‘THE BRIDE.” 
LILIUM AURATUM. 
»» CANDIDUM. 
1» CHALCEDONICUM. 
» HARRISIT. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Berlin Single Crowns. 
Fur Prices and particulars, see Illustrated Bulb Catalogue, 
post-free on application. 


VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERIES, 


UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


Ve 


THA Me eee 


HARDILY-GROWN 


FOREST, JFRUIT, 


@ ALL OTHER 
TREES X& PLANTS, 

Evergreens, Roses, &c. 

NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest £ Finest Stocks in’ Europe. 

INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 
PriceD CATALOGUES GRATIS & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES @ ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


DxrcKsSons 
: . ({LBMTED), 
The Nurseries, . 
CHESTER. 
Ke Address for Letters) Dicksons Chester, 


HOUSASYSOUOYCATSAPTOUEL EMA LU RETNA EEUU TOE MLY OY LEE SEOOLL YEN A LLNS OL PO ea 


ANERAALYONDANEANS ENMNAN LAAN LTA ANON NEA TOU TNN NENT ATU NNN AANA UNTO NET 


LALALANNANVONCORRINNURSOAEASTENUUNSAATOEAADUNLUTON AYAAEAOCUEAEVERUESUATONOOONOASOUOTOOEDOCHONCONOOCNEOVEDON TOON, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON, EC. 


SSS 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 

ee ACH! HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 
&c., complete. 


See, : 


W. H. LASGELLES 


& 00. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 
SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without: charge. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
Prices Post-free on application. 


w.H. LASCELLES « oo. 
11, BUNHILL ROW, EC. 


N EW EOD gL ft OY, 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICL#, 


Vol. III., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1888. 


COMPENSATION FOR ORCHARD 
PLANTING.* 


T is, no doubt, solely because of the great 
interest which for many years I have taken 
in compensation for tenants’ improvements, that 
I have been invited by the committee of this 
Conference to read a paper upon a subject of the 
practical details of which I probably know less 
than any person in this room. I must confess 
that I felt a strong disinclination to place my 
views before a body of experts, and if any- 
one but your Secretary, who has been very 
kind to me on more than one occasion, hed 
asked me to come forward, I should have 
declined. For, should any one ask me what I 
know about orchard planting, I should have to 
reply—Next to nothing. WhenI tock a farm 
some years ago I planted some fruit trees, and 
had them in fine bearing condition by the time 
that I quitted the holding, to the advantage of 
my successor. More recently I have planted 
some Apples and Pears in a suburban garden, 
and have scarcely seen a blossom on any of them 
for the last three years. However, my subject is 
not planting, but compensation for planting, and 
upon that topic I have very decided views, and 
few persons, I believe, have given more thought 
to it. Still, as my object is to elicit discussion 
rather than air my own opinions, I shall be as 
brief as possible in my remarks. 

Cultivators of the soil are constantly being 
told that they should grow more fruit. Ordi- 
nary farming does not pay, and is not likely to 
pay, it is contended, and farmers should turn 
their attention to the production of vegetables 
and fruit. Now, there is no reason to fear that 
too many farmers will take that advice, the rank 
and file of the class being very slow to make any 
important changes in their routine. It is obvious 
that if even a twentieth part of the land of the 
United Kingdom were devoied to the growth of 
vegetables and fruit, the market would be glutted, 
unless the nation were converted to vegetarian- 


* A paper read at the Chiswick Fruit Congress, by William 
F. Bear, Streatham. 
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ism. But, as I have said, there is no reason to 
fear that too many farmers will become market 
gardeners and fruit growers, and there will be all 
the less reason to expect this if, as I believe, a turn 
in the tide of ordinary farming as a business has 
set in—whether for a long or for a short period it 
would be rash to predict. The fear is—to confine 
myself to fruit-growing—that, in spite of the 
““hoom” which appears to have been started in that 
industry, its development will be slower than is 
desirable. There are many reasons why it should 
beso. Enough has been said’ in recent years, 
and said over and over again, to prove that it is 
desirable to grow more fruit, and especially more 
choice Apples and Pears, in this country. The 
question is—How to do it? Now, in my opinion, 
Mr. Rivers, in his speech as Chairman of the Fruit 
Growers’ Conference held the other day in the 
Crystal Palace, went the right way to work to 
show how not to do it. Alluding to the obstacles 
to frnit-growing, he is reported to have said that 
landlords, land laws, railway rates, and middle- 
men have nothing to with them. A more astound- 
ing assertion I have seldom read. Inmy opinion 
they have pretty well all to do with them. 
It is our land laws which render fruit-planting 
an unsafe speculation, and high railway rates 
and a bad system of distribution (the middleman 
element) which renders fruit-growing less pro- 
fitable than it should be. I think my friend, 
Mr. Albert Bath, was on the right tack in the 
paper which he read at the first Crystal Palace 
Conference, and not Mr. Rivers, who declared 
ignorance to be the fundamental hindrance to 
extended fruit culture. No one is a more earnest 
advocate of agricultural and horticultural educa- 
tion than I am, and no one is less disposed to say 
anything to underrate the advantages of either 
branch of instruction. But, in my opinion, for 
one cultivator of the soil prevented from growing 
fruit by ignorance, there are twenty who are de- 
terred from lack of security to capital invested 
in planting, high railway rates, which render it 
unprofitable to grow anything except high-priced 
early produce if it has to goa long distance by 
rail, and our abominable system of distribution, 
which gives more profit to the middleman for a 
day’s, or sometimes for an hour’s work, in handing 
fruit on to customers, than to the producer who 
spends a year in growing it. 
Tue Lanp-Laws. 

Returning to the question, How is fruit growing 
to be increased? I must pass by, as beyond the 
range of my subject, all details relating to such 
obstacles as high rail charges and the middleman’s 
undue share in the amount paid by consumers for 
fruit. In considering how to answer the question 
asked, another at once crops up—Who is to plant ? 
Now our land laws are directly opposed to planting 
as far as they go. By encouraging limited owner- 
ship through the settlement of estates they render it 
disadvantageous to most landowners to plant, 
because the limited owners, who form the great 
majority of the landlord class, by sinking their 
capital in orchard planting, would reap only a tran- 
sitory benefit themselves, and that only if they lived 
several years, while they would enrich the already too 
highly favoured heirs to their land at the expense 
of their younger children or other relatives. For 
reasons which it would take me very wide of my 
mark to-day to state, I am not in favour of 
increasing the powers and privileges of the owners 
of land by making them absolute owners, and I 
allude to limited ownership merely to show that 
under it there is no reason to expect extensive 
orchard planting by landlords. We come now to 
the tenants, and are thus brought within the precise 
confines of the subject of this paper. 

Mr, Rivers appears to argue that the land laws 
have nothing to do with the indisposition of culti- 
vators fo plant fruit, because in suitable situations 


and under proper management fruit-planting will 
pay with laws and rents as they are. No doubt 
it will, provided that the planter has a long lease, 
and lives long enough to reap the fruits of his enter- 
prise, or if—and this is avery large “if’—he can 
induce his landlord to consent to the planting, so 
that he will be entitled to compensation under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, or to arrange otherwise 
to compensate him or his heirs when he quits his 
holding or dies. These “ifs” and “ ors,” however, 
are shadowy particles, and a substantial and dis- 
agreeable “but ” nearly always comes in to put them 
to flight. Without the consent of the landlord in 
writing the law fails to afford the fruit planter, 
whether he be a large farmer or an allotment holder, 
a halfpenny of compensation for capital sunk in the 
planting of fruit ; and I doubt whether that consent 
can be obtained by one out of a hundred tenants. 
The tenant, then, has no legal security for fruit- 
planting, and if he plants without security he incurs 
a very serious risk. It may be contended, perhaps, 
that a long lease affords a sufficient security ; but that 
I entirely dispute, because a man may die before he 


has reaped any benefit from his expenditure, and it 


may be inconvenient for his executors to carry 
on his business, or he may be obliged to 
remove, either from getting into difficulties or 
from some less disagreeable cause. Therefore 
a lease is but a delusion as security unless it 
contains compensation clauses, or embodies a right 
of assignment. Moreover, a lease never affords 
adequate security, unless it is a very long one, even 
if the holder of it farms it out. Even then, at the 
end of the lease, the improving tenant—or rather, 
the law—hands over to the landlord property which 
rightly belongs to himself. 


Cost or PrantTINe. 

It is not necessary to say before my present 
audience that the expense of orchard planting is no 
light one, or to point out some years must elapse 
before the planter can hope to obtain a satisfactory 
return on his outlay. Probably there is no gentle- 
man here who could not tell me a great deal more 
about the cost of planting than I can tell him. But 
as there may be readers of this paper who are not 
experts, and who may like to have the estimates of 
experts on the cost of planting different kinds of 
fruit, I submit such estimates. There is no lack of 
them in print; but most of those in my possession 
are two, three, or more years old, and expenses vary 
with the times. I therefore asked Mr. Charles White- 
head to give me his estimates for the present time, 
and I have to thank him, a busy man—though for 
that matter busy men are generally the most obliging 
in affording information—for kindly complying with 
my request. In giving Mr. Whitehead’s estimates I 
must point out that they do not include the cost of 
preparing the land, or any portion of the rent, tithe, 
rates, and labour expenses after planting which fall 
due before the trees come into profit. 

Cost of Planting One Acre of Fruit. 
Standard Apple treet 22 feet apart 0 : s.d. £ s. d. 


trees) 00 
Planting and staking .. 2 17 6 


=——= 1 Bie G 
Plums or Damsons, 18 feet apart ass trees) i 15 0 
Planting and staking .. 315 0 
ll 19 0 
Apples and Plums, mixed, 20 feet biepart 
(108 trees) . 700 
Planting and staking .. <0 x0 . 38 5 0 
10 5 O 
Bush fruit trees under Apples, 1440 to the 
acre, 5} feet apart, at 13s. per 100 900 
Planting bush trees .. 215 0 
Ninety Apples and planting and staking .. 817 6 
2012 6 
Bush fruit with Plums or Damsons—1440- 
bush fruit trees ne cco soe 00 
Planting ditto ... 215 0 
131 Plum or Damson trees, “and Planting 
and staking ae -1115 0 ; 
2310 0 
Strawberries, 3018 ee ere pee, 
ay, 126-02 eee a moo tf 5S} 
Planting .. . ase ere =< » 115 0 
819 32 
Strawberries, 30X12 inches=17,424 plants, 
at 12s. 6d. ... one ono 708 «1018 6 
Planting ... 7 
13 6 0 


Raspberries, in rows 4 feet apart, three 
planter or centre = 1 pu Dlants 0 14 6 
Planting .. 8 0 
j —— 18 2 6 


Mr. Whitehead adds:—“ All these rates are 
according to present cost of fruit trees and present 
labour wages. The land, of course, must be deeply 
ploughed, and in many cases a subsoil plough should 
follow the ordinary plough. Harrowing also is 
necessary to get a level surface. Upon land in cul- 
tivation a good dressing of manure would be neces- 
sary, say 20 ton per acre. Some land would require 
trenching.” : 

Mr. Albert Bath, of Sevenoaks, has also kindly 
sent me some estimates, which represent the actual 
cost of planting now being carried out under his 
superintendence :— 


Cost of Manuring, Ploughing, Subsoiling Trees, and Planting, 
per Acre. 


Apple plantation, trees 20 x 20 feet apart +. £21 0 0 
Plums, 20 x 20 feet Ss «- 1816 0 
Pears about same as Apples - 2100 


Pears, Plums, 20 

x 20 feet with bottom fruit—Currants and Goose- 

berries 35 8 0 
Raspberries (manurin and cultivation as Gees, 

excepting subsoiling on (00 onal «= 17 5 0 
Strawberries, ditto on g . 13 7 0 

Mr. Bath remarks that fruit t trees and Raspberry 
canes are as cheap as they were six years ago, but 
that Apple trees are in great demand, and will soon 
be dearer. 

Although the planting of Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries does not come under the head of orchard 
planting, the estimates for these crops are allowed to 
appear in the list. I may add that Mr. William 
Vinson, of O:pington, Kent, has kindly given his 
estimates of the cost of planting of an acre of these 
varieties of soft fruit. Including the first year’s 
cultivation, rent, rates, &c., he says, Raspberries cost 
about £15 an acre, and Strawberries about £10. 

The veriest outsider must see from these figures— 
and especially from those relating to orchard planting 
—that it would be very risky for a tenant to engage 
in that enterprise without security as to compensa- 
tion for the unexhausted value of his improvements ; 
and it is to be borne in mind that Mr. Whitehead’s 
totals should be larger than they are, because they 
do not include additional expenditure incurred while 
waiting for the trees and bushes to bear. 


Mixed plantation of Apples, 


Tenant's CoMPENSATION. 


How, then, should compensation be given? Per- 
sonally, I am a strong advocate of the plan of allow- 
ing the tenant to sell his improvements in the market, 
with preemption to the landlord. Elswhere, and on 
many occasions, I have shown how I would safe- 
guard the just claims of landlords in making the 
necessary arrangements for free sale. There is not 
time to allow of my going into details upon that 
topic to-day. Moreover, to do so would be needless 
repetition, for are they not written in the chronicles 
of the Farmers’ Alliance—an association which would 
have done great things for the farmers and fruit 
growers of the country if they had sufficiently sup- 
ported it? In my opinion, free sale. is far superior 
to the valuation system. When told that it involves 
dual ownership in land, I always say, in reply, that 
where two persons invest their capital, and inex- 
tricably mix it in the same piece of land, you must 
have dual ownership or confiscation. There is abso- 
lutely no other alternative ; and if you have a right 
to compensation by valuation, you have dual owner- 
ship just as much as if you have free sale. Again, 
I am told that free sale has not succeeded in Ireland ; 
but the reply to that is that it was a splendid success 
in Ulster before Mr. Gladstone meddled with it, and, 
in my opinion, muddled it. Having visited Ulster, 
I say that the results of free sale there are wonderful. 
Considering the disadvantages in respect of situation, 
climate, and often of soil also, under which the 
farmers in that province laboured, what they did, 
stimulated by the security afforded to them by free 
sale, long before the Land Acts were passed, is a 
striking proof of the value of the principle. 

It must be confessed, however, that free sale is not 
popular in this country. It may further be admitted 
that the system of compensation by arbitration and 
valuation can be carried out more satisfactorily in 
relation to fruit trees than in the case of ordinary 
farm improvements. The trees are on the ground, 
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and can be counted and valued, and their condition 
indicates how they have been manured and other- 
wise treated. In some parts of Italy it is the prac- 
tice to make an inventory of all the trees on a hold- 
ing when the tenant enters, describing the number 
of trees of each kind in each enclosure, indicating 
the condition of the whole in general, if not of each, 
and yaluing them. When the tenant quits, a similar 
inventory is made, and he is entitled to receive, or 
required to pay, any difference in the two valuations, 
according to whether he has caused appreciation or 
deterioration during his tenancy. Whether or not 
any allowance is made for natural improvement on 
the one hand, or deterioration similar to the reason- 
able “ wear and tear” in a house, on the other, I 
cannot say. Perhaps some such plan could be 
adopted in this country. 

The simplest reform, however—and I believe that 
fruit growers and farmers can get it if they will but 
act together—would be that of striking out the 
stipulation in the Agricultural Holdings Act which 
requires the landlord’s consent to entitle the tenant 
to compensation for planting fruit trees, and for 
other permanent improvements. But as I have 
always been a friend—an unappreciated friend—to 
landlords, I must state one objection to this proposal. 
It would be hard to come down upon a poor, embar- 
rassed landlord, or upon one fairly well-to-do, but 
only a tenant for life, for £20 an acre or more on 
100 or 200 acres, in the form of compensation to an 
outgoing tenant. Therefore, it seems to me that if 
the tenant is to be entitled to compensation for 
costly improvements made without the landlord's 
consent, the latter should have the option of pre- 
senting the right of free sale to the former. Or, 
perhaps, as landlords have always opposed free sale, 
it will be but a fitting lesson to them to make the 
amendment in the Agricultural Holdings Act just 
suggested, and to leave them to sue for free sale 
which, I fancy, under the altered circumstances, 
many of them would very quickly demand. At any 
rate, in one way or another, I contend, it is the right 
and the duty of the public to insist that the law of 
the land shall be so altered as to encourage, instead 
of hindering, the greatest profitable development of 
the resources of the soil. They should not recognise 
the right of a man who is allowed to “hold an estate 
in land *—the nearest approach to absolute owner- 
ship recognised by the law of this country—to keep 
it as a desert waste, or anything like a desert waste, 
if it will pay for improvement, and there are capital- 
ists able and willing to improve it. Or, to limit the 
application of this principle of public right and duty 
to the subject before us, I say that the people of this 
country, desirous as they are to see planting increased, 
should insist on their representatives in Parliament, 
without unnecessary delay, so amending or adding to 
the statutes as to afford to every cultivator of the 
soil full security for the unexhausted value of any 
improvement in the planting and culture of fruit 
which he is able and willing to carry out. 


PLANT NOTES, 


gas. 
OXALIS BOWEL. 


TuERE are a great number of really pretty-flowered 
Wood Sorrels, and Kew is the only place in England 
where a representative collection of them may 
be seen. One of the very best of them is that above 
named. It is a free-growing plant, with trifoliate 
leaves + inches across on stalks 8 inches long; the 
leaflets are broad obcordate, 24 inches across, bright 
green, rather fleshy. The flowers are in umbels on 
the end of drooping peduncles 1 foot long, There 
are about a dozen flowers in each umbel, each having 
a stalk 1}inch long; the corolla is fully 1 inch 
across, perfectly circular, and coloured deep rose with 
a yellow eye. To grow this plant to perfection, it 
should be planted in a border, as it is at Kew in the 
succulent house, where several clumps of it have 
been in flower for some weeks. Probably it would 
do equally well in baskets. It is a plant which may 
be recommended as a first-rate winter-flowering 
greenhouse Oxalis, 


BrEGONIA GERANIOIDES, 


This has the reputation of being a small uninter- 
esting plant, with white flowers, and a delicate 
constitution, and we have never seen it grown asa 
pot plant when it did not deserve that reputation ; 
but when planted in a border in a warm, dry, sunny 
greenhouse, it is a really charming Begonia, which is 
saying a good deal in these days of Begonia wonders. 
Two years ago about fifty tubers of B. geranioides 
were imported direct from Natal to Kew. They 
were planted in a border in a Succulent-house under 
the conditions which have been so successful with 
Streptocarpuses. The Begonias are in flower now. 
They have kidney-shaped leaves, 6 inches across, on 
erect stalks 8 inches long. The flowers are on erect 
leafy panicles a foot high, and each flower is 1} inch 
across, snow-white, with a small button-like bunch 
of bright yellow stamens in the middle. Each plant 
has quite a sheaf of blossom, and as every flower 
faces upwards, the effect is charming. The female 
flowers have five segments, and a large three-winged 
white ovary. These plants have been in flower about 
a month, and they are still very fine. 


CassEBEERA TRIPHYLLA. 

This Fern has just been added to the cultivated 
collection at Kew. It is quite distinct from any 
other Fern known to me, and it is pretty enough to 
be noted here. The fronds are 4 inches high, erect ; 
the stalks wiry and shining black, the blade trifo- 
liate, each leaflet 1; inch long, and less than a quarter 
of an inch wide, crenulate, deep shining green. The 
sori are in close rows along the margin of the seg- 
ments, on the underside. The genus is related to 
Cheilanthes. The plant at Kew is a compact little 
tuft of fronds, and it appears to thrive perfectly 
in a dry, sunny greenhouse. It is a native of Brazil. 
W. Watson. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


——_.——_—_ 


CYPRIPEDIUM GNANTHUM, JOSEPHINE 
JOLIBOIS x, hyb. gall. 


Tus comes very near to Cypripedium cenanthum 
superbum, But its flower is larger, and the stami- 
node is quite distinct. The leaf at hand is quite 
of Harrisianum shape and is covered with rather 
obscure, dark, interrupted, broken bars. The bract 
is much shorter than the hairy, green, india-purple 
ribbed ovary, green with indian-purple lines and 
freckles. The dorsal sepal is very broad, adorned 
with an upper white, broad margin, with numerous 
india-purple veins on the light green, inferior part, 
and the veins are covered with darker spots of the 
same colour, which give a moniliform appearance. 
Petals nearly ciliate, ligulate acute, of a pallid ochre 
ground colour, greenish at the base, where there are 
numerous roundish dark, india-purple spots. The 
whole traversed by ten dark, purplish-brown nerves 
with some short, transverse, oblique bars in the ante- 
rior part running from one longitudinal nerve to the 
next. Dorsal sepal narrow, shorter than the lip, with 
india-purple nerves outside on the lightest greenish 
ground, quite covered with dense short purple hairs, 
while inside these are but a few short lines of India- 
purple freckles, not surpassing the base. The lip is 
that of Cypripedium Harrisianum, very pallid, having 
much olive colour underneath, some light brownish- 
purple above, and an ochre-coloured margin around 
the mouth. The involved margins of the stalk have 
numerous light, round spots; similar ones are to be 
seen in the interior, covered with very numerous dark 
hairs. The staminode is yellow, finally light-red- 
dish, rather retuse in front, with two large lateral 
lobes and a very small apiculus in the sinus of both. 

Mr. R. Measures, of The Woodlands, Streatham, 
the facile princeps of Cypripedists, has raised this 
from Cypripedium Harrisianum and C, insigne 
Chantini. 

There can be no doubt if we knew how near all 
these varieties of Cypripedium insigne stand one to 
another, that those children of insigne and Harris- 
ianum should be kept under the common name of 
C. enanthumx, I have good reason to believe that 
this is also the view of Mr. R. Measures. Allusion 
is made to a similar plant in the Journal de la Société 


Nationale d’ Horticulture de France, 3rd series, ix., May, 
1888, p. 296. Mons. M. R. Jolibois, jardinier en 
chef au Luxembourg, crossed C. Harrisianum and C. 
insigne Chantini in 1882, and the first flower opened, 
after a very long period in bud, on April 15, 1888. 
Tt was dedicated to Madame Josephine Jolibois, the 
mother of Mons. Jolibois. I suppose it must be the 
same, though there is no full description given. 
Monsieur R. Jolibois states, that some plants have 
simply green leaves, while others show ‘les feuilles 
maculées,” which, no doubt, refers to the darker 
broken bars, above-mentioned. H. G. Rehd. f. 


Cypripepium ELLiorriANuM, 2. sp. 


This glorious new introduction of Messrs. Sander 
& Co.’s, from the Philippines is now in bloom at the 
St. Albans Nursery. The plant is of noble habit, 
resembling C. Stonei; leaves bright green, from 
1 foot to 15 inches long, and 1} to 2 inches broad; 
the older stout purple-dotted scape, over 1 foot in 
height, bore evidence of the presence of five flowers, 
but on that in bloom only two. The bracts are spatha- 
ceous, and very showy, from 1—1} inch long, whitish, 
with narrow chocolate lines. The 2-inch long 
ovaries bear handsome flowers, which call to mind 
the beautiful C. Rothschildianum and C. prestans, 
from both of which, however, it is widely distin- 
guished. The dorsal sepal is 1} inch wide and 2} 
long, pointed, ivory-white, with fifteen dark crimson 
lines of various lengths ; the lower sepals are simi- 
lar, but smaller. The lip is nearly like that of C. 
Stonei in colour and shape, and has the same fold on 
the under side; ivory-white, delicately veined and 
tinted rose. The petals are also white, spotted in the 
upper portion with crimson blotches, which run into 
three or four narrow lines to the points, the upper 
portions being wavy and ciliated, much as in C. 
Sanderianum. The staminode (unless abnormal) is 
narrow and curved under, as in C. Rothschildianum. 
Altogether it is a very beautiful species, which seems 
to embody the good features of most of its section. 
James O'Brien. 


Tue Genus Potycyenis. 


This is a highly curious little genus of Orchids, 
occasionally met with in cultivation, though perhaps 
less commonly at the present time than some years 
ago, when Gongoras, Catasetums, Cycnoches, and 
other allied genera, were more in fashion. The rare 
P. lepida is just now flowering in the Kew collection, 
thus furnishing a convenient opportunity for giving 
a brief account of the known species of the genus. 
Polycyenis was described in 1855 by Professor 
Reichenbach (Bonplandia, iii., p. 218), the name 
being derived from polys, many, and £y/nos, a swan, 
in allusion to the numerous flowers on the raceme, 
each having a slender, gracefully curved column, like 
the neck of a swan ; in fact, the genus is very closely 
allied to Cyecnoches, the swan’s-neck Orchids, 
though at present it has not been known to play 
such singular freaks as producing sometimes one 
kind of flowers, and at other times totally differently 
ones, occasionally varying the proceedings by deve- 
loping both kinds of flowers at once. One may per- 
haps say that it bears the same relation to Cycnoches 
that Mormodes does to Catasetum, for Mormodes only 
produces one kind of tlowers, while its more sportive 
relation has no fewer than three kinds, and more than 
once accomplished the seemingly impossible feat 
of presenting to Dr. Lindley flowers of two different 
genera on the same inflorescence—a freak which 
that accomplished botanist found not a little per- 
plexing. However, we are aware of these tricks at 
the present day, and shall, perhaps, learn more of 
the history of this strange genus when some one will 
take in hand the cultivation of as many of the 
species as can be got together. Some of the species 
are certainly handsome, all of them grotesque, and 
few genera are more imperfectly known. But to 
return to our subject. Polycycnis has more of the 
general appearance of Gongora than of any other 
genus, though its free upper sepal readily dis- 
tinguishes it; for in Gongora the upper sepal and 
column are united for some distance, one appearing 
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to arise from the other. The flowers are numerous, 
and borne in long, more or less arching, or pendulous 
racemes from the base of the pseudobulbs. Jive 
species have been described, from Costa Rica, New 
Granada, and British Guiana, and all of them have 
been in cultivation at one time or another. P. 
vittata was the earliest known species, haying been 
described by Lindley in 1841, under the name of 
Honllettia vittata, from a specimen collected in the 
Acaray Mountains, in British Guiana, by Schom- 
burgk, and which flowered in the nursery of the 
Messrs. Loddiges at Hackney. 

Hight years later a second species appeared, and 
was described by Lindley as Cycnoches barbatum, 
from a specimen sent by Linden. It also flowered 
the same year in the rich collection of Mrs. Lawrence 
at Ealing Park, this plant being the one represented 
in the Botanical Magazine. About three years later 
a third species flowered with the Messrs. Rollissons, 
having been introduced by Linden from Columbia. 
This was described by Lindley as Cycnoches musci- 
ferum, in allusion to the flowers bearing a resem- 
blance to some kinds of flies. The genus Polycyenis 
was established for the two last-named species in 
1855, and a few years later Houlletia vittata was 
added. In 1869 a fourth species, P. lepida, was 
described in these columns, haying been found by 
Wallis in New Granada, at an elevation of 6000— 
7000 feet above sea-level. Two years later a fifth 
species was added to the list, namely, P. gratiosa, 
which was introduced from Costa Rica by Endres, 
aud flowered in tke nursery of Messrs. James Veitch 
& Sons, at Chelsea. It would be interesting to 
know what has become of the last-named plant, as I 
have never come across a specimen of it. Appended 
is an enumeration of the species, with their 
synonymy, &c. 

1. Polycycnis vittata, Rehb. f., in Walp. Ann., Bot. 
Syst., vi., p.618; Houlletia vittata, Lindl. ; Bot. Req., 
xxvii., Misc., p. 47, t. 69..—Native of British Guiana. 
Flowers yellow striped with chocolate. 

2. P. barbata, Rehb. f., in Bonplandia, iii., p. 218. 
Cycnoches barbatum, Lindl., in Jour. Hort. Soc., iv., 
p- 268; Bot. Mag. t. 4479.—Native of New Granada. 
Flowers light yellow, copiously spotted and freckled 
with brown. 

3. P. musciferum, Rehb. f., in Bonplandia, iii., 
p. 218. Cynoches musciferum, Lindl., in Lindl. and 
Past. Fl. Gard., iii., p. 28, fig. 248.—Native of New 
Granada. Flowers very similar to the preceding in 
colour, but much smaller. 

4. P. lepida, Linden and Rehb. f., in Gard. Chron., 
1869, p. 1038; Ldlustration Horticole, n. ser., p. 100, 
t. 19.— Native of New Granada. Much resembling 
the preceding, but with the auricles at the base of 
the lip more developed, but straight, not curved as in 
that species. 

5. P. gratiosa, Rchb. £., in Gard. Chron., 1871, 
p. 1451.—Native of Costa Rica. Said to be in the 
way of P. lepida, yet very distinct by the very short 
claw of the lip, and the anterior part of the same 
organ, Flowers brownish-purple. &. A. Rolfe. 


CaTrLeya PORPHYROPHLEBIA X, Lichb. f. 


I am indebted to Messrs. James Veitch & Sons for 
a two-flowered peduncle of this lovely hybrid, from a 
plant which has just flowered in their nursery. It is 
derived from two singularly pure and distinct species, 
C. intermedia and C. superba, which unfortunately 
have the character of being both bad growers. The 
offspring is said to have a singularly good constitu- 
tion, one of those seemingly inexplicable but fortu- 
nate features which has been before observed in 
similar instances. The sepals and petals are of a 
beautiful and delicate lilac, the front lobe of the lip 
rich amethyst-purple striated with paler purple; 
below this are two pale sulphur blotches, which are 
separated by a purple band that extends to the base 
of the lip, The name alludes to the rich purple 
yeining of the lip. &. A, R. 


TRADE NOTICE. 
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Me, A. H. Jouxson, formerly of H. & I. Sharpe 
and G. & W. Yates, and for the past six years with 
Messrs, Carter, Page & Co., London Wail, E.C., has 
been appointed Manager to Mr, 8. F, Armitage, 

_seed merchant, Nottingham. 
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PLANTING SAND-HILLS. 


On p. 447 of your issue for October 20, Mr. RK. C. 
Townsend gives the results of his experience in the 
planting of sand-hills on the north-west coast, and 
calls in question some remarks of mine on the 
same subject in the previous issue which I sent to 
you in reply to a question by ‘“‘ Doubtful ” in that of 
September 29. It appears to be Mr. Townsend's 
opinion that it is useless to endeayour to establish 
anything but the grasses I named on the sand-hills 
of the north-west, and even to do that he considers 
it is necessary to take much greater precautions than 
on the east coast, because the gales, he says, are ten 
times as numerous and twice as severe on the north- 
west as on the east coasts; also that “it is a very 
common occurrence to find chimney-pots, slates, 
tiles, and squares of glass smashed up-in all direc- 
tions.” 

Now, something of this kind occasionally happens 
many miles inland, and yet trees survive, and though 
it isa “very common occurrence” in Mr. T.’s dis- 
trict, yet, mirabile dictu, there were trees “just out 
in their first young leaf and looking well” at the 
beginning of June this year. A terrific gale then 
arose, and made them look “like a Scarlet Runner 
Bean which has had 10° of frost.” I do not, how- 
ever, gather from his remarks that the trees were 
killed, or even permanently injured, nor that they 
remained long in the frosted Scarlet Runner condi- 
tion. He also says that the grass was turned by the 
same gale “as black as your hat;” but assuming 


‘that every blade of visible grass was killed, which is 


yery unlikely, it by no means follows that the roots 
were hurt, or that the grass did not in the course 
of a very few days again become as green as 
grass ought to be. J imagine very many pos- 
sessors of sand-hills would be very glad to get 
them covered with trees, shrubs, and grass, even 
though occasionally, and for short periods, the trees 
might look like Scarlet Runner Beans after 10° of 
frost, and the grass as black as the blackest hat that 
ever had a head inside it. No; it is not the wind 
that prevents the successful planting of sand-hills 
when once the shifting of the sand has been over- 
come, and to this extent at least I understand Mr. 
Townsend has succeeded. There are many plants 
that will thrive, though exposed to these sea breezes, 
that do not succeed inland at all. Mr. Townsend's 
failure to get vegetation to grow other than the 
maritime grasses before alluded to, and the common 
Willow, about as high as the grasses, is much more 
likely to be due to a want of plant-food in the sand 
to give the young plants a start. This want, how- 
ever, in these days of concentrated and complete 
artificial manures, is one very easily supplied, even 
where it is almost practically impossible (and such 
places are rare indeed) to make use of any natural 
manures. Let “ Doubtful ” not be disheartened, and 
Mr. Townsend try again. I would by no means, 
however, advise either of them to put up walls to 
protect their young plantations on shifting sand- 
hills. 

The first and greatest difficulty in successfully 
planting sand-hills has been overcome when the 
shifting of the sand has been prevented, and I admit 
that in some places this may be impossible, or, at 
least, impracticable. Mr. Townsend has, however, 
accomplished that in his district. What he has not 
been successful in accomplishing is in inducing a 
varied shrub and tree growth to thrive on his sand- 
hills. Hisletter supplies evidence that trees are not 
destroyed by the numerous and severe gales to which 
they are subjected, and that in early June of this 
year they looked well. 

Where I am now writing—a little inland from the 
south coast—Japanese Wuonymuses in exposed places 
suffered somewhat from severe frost last winter, but 
on Southsea Common, close to the sea, and fully 
exposed to the “dreaded sou-westers,” it is hardly 
too much to say that on the numerous specimens of 
this shrub planted there hardly a leaf was injured. 
In some parts of Norfolk the Japanese Euonymus is 
only helf hardy, but on the beach at Yarmouth and 
the cliff at tlunstanton and Cromer it survives the 
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winters without injury, although unprotected in any 
way. In the wind-swept Orkneys and Shetlands we 
are told evergreens survive the winters which 
succumb to frost in the Midlands of England. 
Clearly it is not the winds from any quarter that we 
haye to fear in planting sand-hills, always pro- 
viding that the shifting of the sand can be prevented. 
Why, all round the coasts of Britain, even, I have 
no doubt, in Mr. Townsend’s own district, evidences 
exist that many plants and shrubs,and even trees, 
thrive, in spite of the winds, better in the coast 
districts than elsewhere. Plants, however, will not 
grow in pure sand either near the sea or inland, and 
the sand-hills of the seacoast are, for the most part, 
nearly pure sand. On such it is necessary, just as it 
is on poor sandy soils inland, to provide plant food ; 
this done, there are plants and shrubs specially 
designed by Nature for thriving on them. J. #7. E. 


THE MITCHAM PEPPERMINT 
AND LAVENDER CROPS. 


Mircuam, as is well known, has long been asso- 
ciated with the growth of perfume-yielding plants, a 
large extent of ground in that part of the county of 
Surrey being under cultivation of plants valued 
either as perfumes or for their medicinal properties. 

Our contemporary, the Chemist and Druggist, in a 
recent issue, stated that the Peppermint plants this 
season were mowed instead of reaped, and some 
growers were using reaping-machines for the first 
time. Comparing the present with last year’s crop 
after cutting, it is estimated that 1888 will prove to 
be a good season, but the distillers, notwithstanding, 
predict small yields of the stills, estimating about 
7 lb. against about 9 1b. to 11 Ib. last year, “ But 
too much attention should not be paid to this fact ; 
for although individual stills are yielding less than 
last. season, the deficiency will, to a certain extent, 
be made up in the extra bulk of crop to be distilled ; 
but this will, of course, entail some extra expense on 
the growers for distillation, at the same time the 
nett results after the whole crop has been distilled 
will equal last season.” In the meantime higher 
prices are asked, namely, 30s. to 325. 6d. per pound 
for the best new oil. t 

Layender—the Mitcham produce of which is cele- 
brated all the world over, the oil being of the finest 
quality, and fetching the highest price of any in the 
market—is described as bearing the largest and 
finest blossoms ever seen—almost, indeed, giant in 
size. The bloom in many parts was three times the 
size it was last year. 


PLANT-NAMES A THOUSAND 
: YEARS AGO, 

Tae following list of old English plant-names is 
taken from the Hpinal Glossary. ‘This Glossary is 
supposed to be of the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, so that the list of plant names is earlier in 
date than those already printed in Professor Harle’s 
excellent little book on English Plant-Names, in 
which the earliest is of the tenth century. 

It should be remembered that the list does not 
pretend to be a complete list of English plant-names 
of that period. The plant-names are only a small 
portion (about an eighth) of the entire Glossary, and 
the business of the compiler was, not to give the 
Latin for all English words, but to give the English 
translation of certain Latin words which he met 
with in his reading, of which the greater part seems 
to be taken from Pliny; so that, unless he found a 
plant name in his Latin author, it would not come 
into his Glossary. 

Of the philological value of such lists I need say 
nothing, as Professor Harle has said all that is neces- 
sary. I give the list as a matter of interest for 
botanical students. 

J have, of course, generally given the exact words 
of the old writer, but in a few cases I have not 
thought it necessary to follow him so exactly as to 
give his evident mistakes, In these few cases I give 
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the Latin and old English words freed from what 
are clearly only scriptorial errors. 

The words of the Glossary are first given, and then 
follow after each word (in brackets) the more usual 
form of the name, or the modern name, or the 
present Latin name, or all of these. The bracketed 
words are my own, given with a view to help those 
readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle who may require 
such help, and I feel sure that there are nota few 
of such readers who will be interested, as I am, in 
noting how, in this nineteenth century, we are in so 
many cases using the same names for our plants that 
were used by our forefathers more than a thousand 
years ago. ‘ 


abilina—huutu (nut—Nux avellana). 
* allium—garlec (garlic). 

alba spina—hexguthorn (hawthorn). 

apiastrum—biouuyrt (beewort—sweetfag ? ) 

ancthum—dil (dill—Anethum grayeolens). 

@sculus—boecae (beech). 

aconita—thung (monkshood). 

apio—merici (parsley). 

acerabulus—mapuldur (apple tree). 

acrifolius—holegn (holly). 

alnus—alaer (alder). 

alneum—fulac trea (black alder). 

abies—saeppe (fir tree ? white poplar ? ) 

almeta—alerholt (alder wood). 

alga—war (seaweed—ware). 

avellanus—heesl (hazel). 

accitula—hramsa (ramsons—wild garlic). 

ascalonium—ynnelxe (onion). 

accitulum — geaces surs (cuckoo sorrel — 
oxalis). 

ambila—laec (leek). 

arniglossa—uuegbradae (waybread-plaintain). 

absinthum—uuermod (wormwood). 

anguens—breer (brier). 

acinum—hindberie (hindberry—raspberry), 

beta (betula)—bere, arbor dicitur (birch). 

blitum—clote (clote—burdock). 

cercylus—aese (ash). 

canis lingua—ribbae (ribwort—plantain). 

cicuta—hymblice (hemlock), 

corylus—haesl (hazel). 

cerasius—cisirbeam (cherry tree). 

cariscus—cuicbeam (quickwood—hawthorn), 

crocus—gelu (yellow—saffron). 

ecrefolum—cunille (chervil). 

cicuta—uuodaeuistle (wood whistle — hem- 
lock). 

castanea—cistenbeam (chestnut). 

caltha —reade clabre vel genus floris (red 
clover ?) 

carex—secg. (sedge). 

cucumis—popeg (poppy). 

calesta—huitti clabre (white clover). 

caleiculum—ieces sure (cuckoo sorrel—oxalis), 

cardella—thistel (thistle). 

callomachus—haeth (heath). 

carduus—thistel (thistle). 

cardameuin—lypbeorn (some medical seed), 

cynoglossa—ribbxe (ribwort—plantain). 

cicer—bean. 

cepa—cipae (onion). 

carectum—hreod (reed). 

colchicum—aebordrotz (carline thistle 7). 

hedera—uuidouuindae (woodbine, ivy). 

erimio—hindberge (hindberry—raspberry). 

heptaphyllon — vii folia — gelodwyrt (silver 


weed). 
helleborus—thunge—woedeberge (woodberry, 
baneberry). 


esculus, ab edendo—boece (beech). 
edera—itig (ivy). 

ebilum—uualhuyrt (wallwort—elder). 
fraxinus—aesc (ash). 

faqus—boecae (beech), 
fusarius—uuananbeam (spindle tree). 
filix—fearn (fern). 

fraga—obet (fruit—strawberry), 
Sungus—suamm (mushroom), 
ferula—aescthrotae (giant fennel). 
gladiolum—secg (sedge). 
gramen—quice (quick or couch-grass), 
geniste—broom. 

hibiscum—biscopwyrt (bishopwort—vervain), 
inula—uualwyrt (wallwort—pellitory). 
tnvoluco—uuidubindae (withywind), 
lolium—ate (oat—tares), 


lactuca—thuthistil (sow thistle). 

lapatum—lelodre (sorrel ?) 

lappa—clifce (clivers—galium). 

ligustrum—hunegsuge (honeysuckle). 

millefolium—gerwae (yarrow). 

malus—apuldur (apple tree). 

myrtus—wyr (myrtle). 

melarium—milscapuldr (sweet apple tree). 

malva—cotuc vel gearwan leaf (yarrow leaf 
mallow). 

marrubiui—hune vel biowyrt (honeywort— 
beewort). 

nuaz—hnutbeam (nut tree). 

nigra spina—slachthorn (sloe—blackthorn). 

nasturtium — tuuncressa—leecressae (garden 
cress). 

origanum—uuormillx (wild marjoram). 

origanum—elonae (elecampane ?). 

populus—birciae (birch). 

plantago vel septinerva — waegbradcee (way- 
bread—plantain). 

pastinaca—uuahlmor (turnip). 

papirum—eorise (water rush, bulrush). 

paliurus—sinfullae (always full, or perfect— 
generally given as the translation of semper- 
yivum), 

prunus—plume (plum). 

papaver—popaeg (poppy). 

pastellus—hunegaepl (honey-apple). 

quinquefolium — hraefnesfot (raven's-foot — 
crowfeot). 

quinquenerva—leciuuyrt (leechwort, plantain). 

robur—aac (oak) 

ruscuns—cnioholaen (knee holly, butcher’s 
broom). 

ramnus — thebauthorn 
thorn). 

salix—salch (sallow, willow). 

sambucus—ellaea (elder). 

scirpus de gud matta conjicitur (bulrush). 

- serpillum—bradce leac (broad leek). 

sinapis—cressae (cress). 

scilla—gladinae (gladwyn). 

spina alba—haegthorn (hawthorn). 

spina nigra—slaghthorn (sloe thorn). 

scinpea—eorise (water rush). 

salsa—surae (sorrel). 

sinfoniaca—belonae (henbell—henbane). 

senecio—gundaeswelgiae (groundsel). 

tilia—lind (lime—linden). 

taxus—iuu (yew). 

tremulus—aespae (aspen). 

thymus—haeth (heath). 

tilia—lind vel baest (lime or bass). 

talumbus—giscaduuyrt (rocket? ) 

volvuula—herba similis hederw, que vitibus et 
JSrugibus circumdari solec-—uudubinde (wood- 
bine). 

veneria—smerwuyrt (smerewort—plant in- 
tended uncertain). 

ulinus—elm. 

viburna—uuidubindae (woodbine). 

* viscus—mistel (mistleto). 

vicia—fuglaes bean (fowl’s bean—chickling 

vetch). 
Henry N, Ellacombe, 


(thief thorn, buck- 
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GENERAL HINTS. 


Tuovcu we have had some sharp frosts at night, 
many days have been mild, and the bees have not 
only had some good flights, but we have even seen 
some of ours bringing in pollen, which shows breed- 
ing is still going on to some extent. While the 
weather is moderately mild and open, the final 
packing for winter need not be done; in fact, it is 
better not to do it, but to allow the bees to form 
themselves into a cluster through cold, and then 
when real cold weather is upon us, to cover up for 
the winter. When doing so, see that covers are 
firmly fastened on, and made water-tight. Our 
honey-extractor has had a rest this summer, and 
therefore does not require putting away, but all 
things not required now must be stowed away ina 
dry place. 

Old combs not wanted again for the bees may be 
melted down. It is worse than useless to keep them, 
as they turn musty, and decrease in weight. There 
appears to be a desire on the part of many bee- 


keepers to return to the old copper for extracting 
wax. I have never dissented from the use of it, and 
cannot help feeling pleased at its return to favour 
The usual plan is to put the comb into a bag, put it 
in a copper full of water, and boil gently, taking care 
to hold the bag down with something. There is, 
however, a much better method of doing it in a 
copper by means of a very simple and useful con- 
trivance which any handy man could make for him- 
self, or his nearest tinman could do it for him. 


Bre Foops. 


When planting bulbs do not forget a few Crocuses 
and Snowdrops for our pets. Another plant is call- 
ing for our notice. It comes from America, as a 
matter of course, so we are going to try it before 
recommending it largely. It is a member of the 
Teasel family, and the Americans say thousands of 
bees visit it ina very short time. We wonder our- 
selves how they count the bees. In Russia it is said 
if you want a genuine opinion, ask six people for 
one, strike an average, and then believe the opposite. 
As far as American recommendations are concerned, 
we have better opinions; still, it is safer to try an 
experiment on a small scale first. If successful, it 
would show our prudence, while if unsuccessful it 
would look like a prophecy, according to the immor- 
tal views of the immortal Vicar of Wakefield. Bee. 


SHREWSBURY AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 


A GREAT number of persons (42,000) visited the 
last horticultural show at Shrewsbury on the second 
day. Few English towns possess greater interest to 
visitors than Shrewsbury in its historic associations, 
which are numerous and varied. 

Considered also from a horticultural point of 
view, Shrewsbury contains several places of note, 
to a few only of which we can refer on the present 
occasion, our notes having been taken at the end of 
August. 

Onstow Hatt was the former seat of the 
ancestors of the present Earl of Onslow; the pre- 
sent occupant of Onslow Hall is Colonel Wingfield. 

The estate consists of 3800 acres of very good 
land. The pleasure ground is about 9 acres, with a 
first-class collection of uew sorts of Rhododendrons 
—plants in which the Colonel is much interested. 
These are a long time in getting used to the soil after 
coming out of peat, but grow well when once estab- 
lished. Oaks, Elms, and Larch we noted as doing 
well. 

On the lawn is a magnificent example of the varie- 
gated Sycamore, which Mr. W. Barron, of Borrow- 
ash—no mean authority on such matters—thinks 
must haye been one of the first planted in England, 
and that it is one of the finest trees known to him. 
Eleven large clumps of Pampas-grass standing on 
the lawn were a very conspicuous feature. 

Amongst plants in the houses we observed a good 
collection of Ferns, and a few of the most useful 
Orchids. We noted also a nice collection of Dracenas, 
Plants suitable for table decoration are largely in 
request, and are surprisingly well done. About 600 
Chrysanthemums are grown, and these will doubtless 
give a good account of themselves later on. A good 
batch of Bouvardias will be useful soon. 

Three Peach-houses, 70 feet in length each, were 
well utilised, one (hip-roofed) being a very useful 
house; half-way up the house (in frent) are Maré- 
chal Niel Roses, trained to a trellis. These bloom 
well here, although every year as soon as the plants 
haye ceased blooming, they are cut down, and made 
to break afresh from the bottom. Then Tomatos 
are planted, and by the time these haye been fruited 
and cut the Roses haye joined each other again, one 
strong shoot being trained along each wire. Straw- 
berries are grown overhead, and Peaches and 
Nectarines on the back wall. There is an iron 
trellis along the front for bedding plants. 

The two other houses are filled with Peaches and 
Nectarines on the back wall, and are nearly all young 
trees, Alexander Peach has given some fine early 
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fruit. Royal George and Grosse Mignonne are con- 
sidered two of the best. A-bec is found to be rather 
a shy bearer. Nectarine Peach is a good late variety, 
and hangs a long time after ripening. Several other 
sorts are grown, but those named have proved them- 
selves to be the best. 

Peaches outdoors are carrying good crops, but on 
account of the sunless season it is feared the fruits 
will not ripen. Amongst Nectarines, Humboldt and 
Pine-apple are the most favoured sorts. 

At the end of this range is one of the oldest 
Maréchal Niel Roses in England. An account of it 
appeared in this journal some six or seven years 
since, but on account of building operations, its roots 
were obliged to be cut and confined to a small space, 
so that this old favourite is not now seen in its former 
splendour. 

We noted some good Muscat Grapes, that deserve 
more than a passing notice. The Vines are about 
thirty years old, and two years since Mr. John 
Lambert, the gardener lifted them. Their roots 
were tied up in damp mats for two days and 
nights, in order to put in a new bottom to the 
border. Nearly all the old Vine border was used again, 
fresh cut loam being unobtainable. In the Muscat 
class at Shrewsbury show this year, Grapes from these 
Vines secured Mr. Lambert first honours, showing, 
therefore, the complete success of the operation. 

Pears are a favourite fruit, a good collection being 
grown. Young cordons are kept, being planted in 
preference to trained trees on walls. 

Vegetable culture is well carried out here, Mr. 
Lambert gaining the much-coveted Veitch Memorial 
Medal and prize of £5 at Shrewsbury, thirteen com- 
peting in the class. He has also taken the Ist prizes 
in the vegetable classes at Liverpool for seven years. 
Gardeners in Proud Salopia, as it is called, have not 
such a “rosy” time of it as those in the South ; in- 
deed, with them it is often a case of gardening under 
difficulties. Carrots, Parsnips, and such roots are 
fully three weeks later here than in the South. 

Mr. Lambert says the present season has been the 
most trying he has ever experienced. Peas sown 
for Shrewsbury show are now (end of August) only 
in bloom. Autumn Onions appear to have been 
treated too kindly, for ninety out of every hundred 
are double-necked. The plantation of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, that should have been just ready 
for Shrewsbury, and which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been quite as large again as the 
ones comprised in the Medal Collection, were 
attacked by maggots at the roots, and so turned in 
three weeks before the proper time It may be added, 
that the kitchen garden is nearly 4 acres in extent, 
some of it (recently added) is rough, subsoil clay, 
with about 2 feet of rather stiff loam. 

In the neighbourhood of Onslow is a somewhat re- 
markable Oak, called Glendower’s Oak, famed by the 
tradition that it afforded in its branchés an observa- 
tory to the Welsh chieftain,Owen Glendower, to ascer- 
tain the issue of the Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403. 
Though now hollow and decayed (only one small 
branch being at present alive), it girths upwards of 44 
feet. This aged monarch in the tree way stands in the 
grounds of Shelton Priory, Colonel Field’s residence, 
in which there is a good tree growth. From this 
point several fine views of the town may be obtained. 

Hawxsronr.— Unfortunately (our time being some- 
what limited), we were unable to,visit this, the seat of 
Lord Hill. Mr. Lambert, however, is anold Hawkstone 
man (having learned his business under that good all- 
round gardener, the late Mr. Daniel Judd), and in- 
formed us that it contains one of the prettiest parks 
in England, a nice lot of plants are grown, and fruit is 
done well. There is a fine kitchen garden (walled 
in) of 4 acres. The present chief of affairs horticul- 
tural, is Mr. Carr. What is called “Lord Hill’s 
Column” in Shrewsbury deserves notice. It is 
situate in a most commanding position, at the top of 
Abbey Foregate. It was erected by public subscrip- 
tion, at a cost of £5973, to commemorate the glorious 
victories and well-earned laurels of a Shropshire 
hero and patriot, General Lord Hill, The column 
was designed by the late Mr, Edward Haycock, 


architect, of Shrewsbury. It was completed on 
June 18, 1816, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo. The statue of his lordship is 17 feet in 
height, the total height of the column from the base 
to the top of the statue is 133 feet. 

Whilst in the district, we took a trip to Alton 
Towers, Staffordshire, the princely seat of the Warl 
of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Our notes concerning 
this fine place must be reserved for publication in 
a future issue. B. 


SPECIMEN TREES 
GARDENS. 


Tue Persrmmon.—The tree herewith figured (fig. 
72, p. 505) stands close to the Temple of the Sun in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, not far from the principal gates 
on Kew Green. It is one of the original denizens of 
the Kew Arboretum, and, in all probability, is one of 
the numerous trees presented to George III. by the 
then Duke of Argyll, “which he had imported and 
propagated in his garden, at Whitton, near Houns- 
low.” The Temple of the Sun was nearly the centre 
of the original botanic garden—a walled-in space of 
about nine acres, planted and arranged by William 
Aiton. 

The Persimmon (Diospyros virginiana) is a native 
of the Central and Southern United States, and has 
long been known in cultivation in this country, 


IN KEW 


Fig. 71.—BARK OF THE PERSIMMON. 


having, according to Loudon, been introduced in 
1629. The following are the measurements of the 
Kew specimen which, according to many American 
botanists who have seen it, isa remarkably fine one: 
—Height 60 feet, spread of branches 38 feet, girth of 
trunk at 4 feet from the ground 5 feet 2 inches. 
The trunk has no branches for about 15 feet, and the 
deeply-fissured bark renders it a decidedly handsome 
object. 

There are only half a dozen genera in the order 
Ebenacer, and about 250 species, the genus Dio- 
spyros embracing no fewer than 153. Nearly all are 
natives of warm regions, and a number furnish 
economic produce of considerable importance. 
Ebony, so well known on account of its extreme 
dark colour and hardness, is the heartwood of the 
Ceylon, D. ebenum. One of the most beautiful of 
all cabinet woods is that of D. quesita, another 
Cingalese tree; this is so hard that edge-tools can 
scarcely work it. The fruits of most of the species 
are very astringent, and many are used medicinally. 
From the unripe fruit of D. virginiana an indelible 
ink is made in the Southern United States. 

In his North American Sylva Michaux makes the 
following statement which is of interest historically 
in connection with the Persimmon :—“ In an ancient 
periodical work printed at Philadelphia, I find that 
the English Government, in the years 1762 and 1763, 
offered a premium of £20 sterling for every 50 
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pounds of gum collected from the Persimmon in their 
American colonies, They were doubtless misin- 
formed on this subject; a greenish gum without 
taste or smell exudes from the tree, but, in several 
hundred experiments, I have not been able, by 
wounding the bark, to collect more than two scruples 
from a single stock.” 

D. virginiana much resembies in general aspect D. 
Lotus, the European Date Plum, but differs from it 
by the male cymes and female peduncles being rather 
longer, and by the larger flowers and fruit. I have 
not seen fruits of the Persimmon produced in 
England, but have met with specimens fruiting 
abundantly in several parts of France. The Kaki or 
Chinese Date Plum, is not hardy enough to with- 
stand the English winters or to ripen its wood suffi- 
ciently to bear its handsome fruits ; it can, however, 
be grown as an orchard-house plant. Many curious 
forms—widely differing in the colour and shape of 
the fruits—are cultivated in the South of France 
and—apart from the value of the fruits themselves— 
make very beautiful bushes. The figure is from a 
photograph of Mr. W. G. Smith. G. Nicholson. 
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DAFFODIL LIFTING AND PLANTING. 


I wavy read with much interest all that has been 
said on this subject, and with some of the remarks I 
thoroughly agree. As regards the annual lifting, I 
do not agree, and would not practise it unless forced 
to do so by the soil being very light or very heavy. 
Most certainly, were all our summers like the wet 
one of 1888, the delicate sorts like pallidus priecox, 
Henry Irving, General Gordon, Lincoln Yellow, 
and many of the white trumpet or ‘‘swan’s neck ” 
section, would be better by being lifted and dried, 
and not replanted until September. But with strong 
growers, like Trumpet Maximus, Golden Spur, Prin- 
ceps, Horsfieldi, Emperor, and Empress, if the soil 
be suitable, and they are planted on the three 
years’ system, I should let them remain. 

Ard Righ, Blondin, Tenby, and particularly Henry 
Irving, which has got such a very thick skin, should 
be annually cleaned; the others may remain in well 
prepared beds for a couple of seasons if the alleys 
are deep. The whole matter of annual lifting very 
much depends on the soil and the situation, and, 
with us in Ireland, the characteristics of the months 
of May and June. If these are wet months the bulbs 
are apt to suffer while in the dormant state. Take 
the case of all the “ spurius ” class, notably Ard Righ, 


. the foliage of which is quite withered by May 20, if 


there is much rain during the summer until vege- 
tation again sets in—I mean root-action—which 
generally commences in September, there is great 
danger that such a bulb may rot in soils that are 
heavy and cold. If the bulbs are not lifted in 
time and dried the bloom will be of indifferent 
quality—what we call sick or blind bulbs—I mean 
such as throw up one or two stunted leaves, and 
make an attempt at flowering at the surface. These 
are generally bulbs that were water-logged during the 
previous summer through defective drainage or 
retentive soil. Bulbs pierced by the Narcissus-fly, 
and having the grub in them, will also exhibit this 
stunted growth, and they do not recover. 

In the case of the water-logged bulbs, if these 
are lifted at once and put in the sun to dry off, well 
cleaned afterwards, and ifthe base of the bulbs (quite 
brown, as if scalded) be trimmed with a sharp knife 
until this skin is cut away and the bulbs carefully 
planted ona dry border, they will recover. This 
season, among some English bulbs, and especially 
with Dutch ones, water-logged, badly ripened 
bulbs are more observable than I have before 
observed, and it is only the trumpet and incom- 
parabilis sections, whilst dormant, that show appa- 
rently “scalded buds.” I have never observed 
it in the Tazetta or poeticus sections, and would like 
to hear from a grower of Mr. Walker’s experience, 
whether he ever hada “sick” stock of poeticus orna- 
tus or majalis. And why? For this very good reason, 
that their growth is active during the summer, when 
the others are at rest ; and though late to flower and 
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ripen, become active again at the roots simul- 
taneously with the trumpet varieties in September. 
One very good rule to go by in annual lifting 
of Narcissi is the state the bulbs are in 
during the month of July. If, as Mr. Bur- 
bidge would say, they are like cricket-balls, 
without a vestige of foliage or roots, there is 
danger for such a section of Narcissus if the soil 
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which we take all the top layer of soil, and on this 
account the beds are well drained ; and in the alleys 
we grow Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, and early 
Potatos of dwarf growths; and in this way the soil 
gets manure without the latter coming into contact 
with the bulbs; and where the beds are this year, 
the alleys will come at the next lifting. WhatI have 
attempted to write on this subject is only for market 
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be badly drained, and I would say, “Lift, dry, clean, 
and do not plant until September.” But in the case 
of the voeticus and Tazetta section, and many of the 
trumpets, strong growers like maximus, that grip the 
soil deeply with fleshy white roots, thereis less danger, 
and these may be allowed to remain in the ground 
for two and three years. Most certainly with me the 
strong flowers do best, and the blooms are much 
finer, by being left in the soil. The beds here are 
4 feet wide, with alleys 18 inches wide, and from 
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growers and bulb-dealers. In the case of amateurs 
who plant Daffodils in beds and borders, they had 
better lift all their choice bulbs annually as the 
foliage dies off, and plant again in September—for 
this reason: in such beds and borders bedding 
plants may do much harm by the water needed for 
these plants being unnecessary for the bulbs, as also 
the manure employed, as in the case of tuberous 
Begonias, &c. William Baylor Hartland, Temple Hill, 
Cork. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


VANDA CCERULEA. 


On a small plant of this handsome Orchid at 
present flowering with me is a spike of ten flowers, the 
bottom bloom of which has five sepals, three petals, 
and two lips, Is itacommon occurrence? | Probably 
the result of the union of two flowers. Ep.] Indi- 
vidually the flowers are very fine, measuring 4 inches 
across, and the one with extra sepals and petals 
measures over 5 inches, of a lovely pale blue. We 
have been growing the above plant with another 
also in bloom at the coolest end of the stove, having 
failed to flower them for three years previously in 
the Cattleya-house ; although the plants were treated 
in every respect the way that is generally recom- 
mended, viz., suspended close underneath the venti- 
lator in the Cattleya-house, where they could get a 
fair amount of sun, and air was also admitted by a 
hole being cut in one of the squares, but of no use. 
The plants left in the Cattleya-house are at present 
showing no signs of flowering, and will in future be 
grown in the stove. Hrin. 


ONcIDIUM BIFOLIUM. 


Hitherto this plant has been rarely met with in 
gardens. It is a handsome dwarf-growing species, 
having ovate dark green pseudobulbs and short 
lance-shaped keeled deep green leaves, borne in 
pairs. The slender scapes proceed from the base of 
the bulbs, and bear beautiful pendulous racemes of 
from six to twenty showy flowers, and the sepals 
and petals are brown faintly marked with yellow. 
The lip, which is extremely large, is yellow of great 
brilliancy. Providing water is kept off the flowers, 
they last a long time in perfection. It is of easy 
culture, succeeding well upon a block horizontally 
suspended, with a little sphagnum to retain mois- 
ture (of which it enjoys a liberal supply), and hung 
at the cool end of the Cattleya-house, A plant is 
now flowering at the Vineyard and Nurseries, 
Garston. F.4, [The recent importations of the 
plant will make it a little less rare, Ep. | 


LEPTOTES BICOLOR, 


A large number of this species is now flowering at 
the Vineyard, Garston. It is a decidedly pretty 
epiphytal plant, with short rush-like leaves, and 
bears white flowers blotched on the lip with purple. 
It is a desirable plant, inasmuch as its flowers appear 
in winter, and last a long time in perfection. It is 
of easy culture, succeeding well upon blocks or in 
pans suspended from the roof at the cool end of the 
Cattleya-house, and enjoys when growing a liberal 
supply of water. It is recorded that this species 
bears fragrant fruit with the odour of the Tonquin 
Bean (Dipterix odorata). This fruit, infused in 
cream, gives it, when iced, a mild agreeable flavour, 
sweeter than vanilla, but less penetrating. 


Lwuia RossELLiana, 


This is a very distinct and elegant variety of the 
purpurata section. The flowers are large, the sepals 
somewhat narrow, and white, suffused with lilac; 
the petals broader, and the lilac slightly deeper in 
tint; the lip is large, of rosy-lilac; and has a band 
of pale rose near the throat, which latter is light 
yellow pencilled with rose. A nice plant of it is 
now flowering in the Vineyard Nurseries, Garston. 
Ff, A, 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


— 


PEAR CLAPP’S FAVOURITE. 


Tuts fine American Pear is not over-estimated by 
“RR, D.” in his note in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 1t 
is grown here on trees in pots, and on a south wall, 
since it was first distributed; and when grown 
fally exposed to the sun, and well ripened, it is one 
of the most beautiful Pears with which I am 
acquainted, being of pleasing outline, and having a 
yellow ground colour, suffused and streaked with 
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bright crimson on its sunny side, reminding one in 
this respect of a well-finished Thames Bank Peach. 
The length when well grown is 4} inches, and 9 
inches in circumference. The flavour is sweet and 
agreeable, and it is pleasanter to my taste than the 
musk-flavoured Williams’ Bon Chrétien or Souvenir 
du Congrés. As “R. D.” remarks, it deserves a 
place amongst early market kinds; it is also a good 
exhibition fruit, but should be planted in private 
gardens only in limited numbers, as, like most early 
Pears, it has but a short season. 7. Coomber, Hendre 
Gardens, 
CHANCELLOR PRAcH. 


This fine late Peach does not appear to be grown 
s0 much as it deserves to be. It comes in about the 
same time as Barrington and Princess of Wales. 
This year I gathered my last dishes of the latter 
and of the former on the 15th and 17th ult., and of 
Chancellor two days later, all the trees being on 
south walls. It is a robust-growing and very free- 
bearing variety. The fruitis large and of a roundish- 
oval shape, the skin being somewhat downy, and ofa 
uniformly dark crimson next the sun; the flesh is 
a pale yellow, melting, very juicy, rich, and vinous, 
A. W. Ward. 


A Few Goop Pears. 


Beurré d Amanlis. — This fine early autumn Pear 
suould find a place in every garden. The tree is a 
very strong grower and prolific bearer, succeeding 
almost in any kind of soil, situation, or form, but, 
as a matter of course, doing best in a good loamy 
soil, and trained against a south or west wall; it 
also does very well as a standard. The fruit is 
large and obovate, the skin being greenish-yellow 
where shaded, tinged with brownish-red next. the 
sun, and liberally sprinkled with russet. I lesh 
yellowish-white, buttery, melting, and rich. 

. Doyenné Boussoch.—This isa large handsome Pear, 
not often met with in gardens. It ripensin September 
and October, according as the district and season are 
warm or cold. The fruit, as already stated, is large 
and handsome, pyriform, having a russet skin, red- 
dish-brown next the sun. The flesh is juicy and 
refreshing. It is a good grower and a free bearer; 
and, by reason of its taking appearance it is an 
excellent cxhibition Pear. 

Josephine de Malines—Too much cannot be said 
in praise of this very hardy, free-bearing, and 
excellent Pear. The fruit is of medium size, per- 
famed, and of delicious flavour; and it is in season 
from February to April. It succeeds in any form 
or situation, in ordinarily good soil, on the Quince 
stock, 

Durondeau.—This is another excellent Pear, well 
worthy of extended cultivation, on account of its 
great fertility and hardy constitution, as much as 
by reason of its large and handsome fruit, which is 
of a rich russetty brown colour and delicious flayour. 
H, W. Ward. 


BELTON PARK, GRANTHAM. 
[Sez SupPLeMENTARY SHErr. | 


Tuts, the Lincolashire seat of the Earl Brown- 
low, is charmingly situated about 2 miles north- 
east of Grantham. The mansion is a magnificent 
stone building ; in fact, it is one of the finest in that 
part of the country. On the north it is bounded by 
the small but picturesque village of Belton, while to 
the southward extends a fine park containing 
some magnificent timber, and well stocked 
with fallow deer. Jilm, Oak, and Ash, appa- 
rently do exceptionally well, there being some 
of the finest specimens of these possible to see. 
There are several approaches to the mansion; the 
principal one is a straight road, upwards of a mile in 
length, leading from the south side through the 
park. To each side of this, ata distance of about 
50 feet, extends a magnificent avenue of Elms tie 
entire length. 

On the right, leading to the mansions, cre some 
picturesque ruins known as “The Villa,” in close 


‘obtained from artificial lakes and streams. 
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proximity to which is a fine sheet of ornamental 
water. On the same side, but more northward, is a 
fine tower, and some more ruins generally known as 
Belmount. Leading to this from the mansion is a 
fine avenue of Limes nearly a mile in length. Many 
of the trees are a special variety, being smallerin leaf 


.than the ordinary kind, and a later and more profuse 


bloomer, inasmuch as at the time of our visit (the 
end of August) they were in full bloom. The other 
side of the Park is skirted by the river Witham which 
runs through a portion of the pleasure grounds ncar 
to the mansion, and affords a charm which is seldom 
On its 
banks conveniences are erected, which give an 
adequate supply of water to the establishment in the 
driest of seasons—a most important thing in large 
gardens, 


Tup PLEAsuRE Grounds, 

as might be expected in so fine an old place, are laid 
out in a very choice manner. Many grand specimens 
of Beech, Oak, Plane, and Elm stand prominently 
about, and amongst them, and in groups, evergreens, 
shrubs, and smaller-growing trees; thus adding to 
the naturalness of the garden views, Several fair 
specimens of Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia) were 
noticeable, though, from some cause, this fine 
Conifer does not grow with much luxuriance; Cedrus 
Deodara does better—but the chief features are Box 
and Yew. Of the former there are many fine groups 
and single specimens, with stems of remarkable size. 

The walks are designed in that picturesque and 
natural style which is characteristic of good land- 
scape gardening. One part of the pleasure-grounds, 
known as the “ Wilderness,” is so remarkably well 
arranged that it deserves more than a passing 


notice. Through this part the River Witham 
winds, and the Box and Yew grow with 
remarkable luxuriance. With several fine speci- 
mens of the latter, however, a most sin- 


gular fact occurred several winters ago, viz., the 
severe frost kiiled them outright. One of them was 
measured, and the stem at 2 feet from the ground 
was found to be upwards of 6 feet in circumference. 
Here also are fine clumps of Spirma arixfolia, and 
not far distant are seven or eight remarkably fine 
weeping Beeches. At this point there isa bend in 
the river, which is here spanned by a rustic bridge, 
whose sides are covered from the water’s edge nearly 
to the top with Honeysuckles, Clematis Jacknsanni, 
and Tropxolum majus. The two last named were a 
mass of bloom at the time of my visit. The plants, 
I may mention, are grown in boxes placed on each 
side of the bridge; these, however, are hid by masses 
of Periwinkle, which, when in flower, is also effective. 


THe Frowrer GARDEN. 


The principal part of this is as shown in the illus- 
tration (see Supplement), which depicts it as seen 
from the central steps in front of the mansion. As 
a rule summer bedding is not extensively done, in- 


asmuch as the spring bedding is the principal feature. 


here. The centre bed, part of which can be seen on 
each side of the walk, are usually planted with Crown 
Imperials and Wallflowers, with a broad edging of 
Pansies. The long narrow beds which run parallel 
with the walk are generally planted with Tulips, 
Hyacinths, &c., each colour being planted in sections, 
and various designs carried out. This, with a ground- 
work of Myosotis, Aubrietias, Arabis, Violas, &c., is 
very effective. The small beds are also planted in a 
similar manner. To give an idea of the extent to 
which spring bedding is practised, it may be stated 
that nearly 20,000 Pansies of various sorts are grown 
annually, the principal kinds being Purity, The Tory, 
Cloth of Gold, Blue King, and Cliveden Blue. In 
each corner of the flower garden are some fine speci- 
mens of Acer Negundo variegatum, two of which 
may be seen in the illustration. 


Tue Hovszs. 

The houses principally devoted to plant culture 
are near to the flower garden. A fine conservatory 
is well filled with climbing and other plants, Camel- 
lias forming a great feature here. Ficus repens 
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luxuriates on the back wall, as also does Asparagus 
plumosus nanus. Another house is filled with healthy 
plants of Azaleas, Camellias, and other hardy wooded 
subjects, and a stove containing miscellaneous 
foliaged plants and Ferns. A remarkable feature 
here is a fine plant of Poinsettia pulcherrima 
planted out in the border, having a stem nearly as 
thick as a man’s arm. 

Orchids, though not extensively grown, were 
looking well, and comprised a nice collection of 
Ceelogyne cristata, Vanda tricolor, Cypripedium 
insigne, C. barbatum, C. Lowi; Calanthes in variety, 
and others; and in the same house are several seed- 
lings from Anthurium Andersonii, raised by Mr. 
Sage, the able gardener. Close by is a house well 
stocked with table plants, of which large numbers are 
required, and a fine specimen of Davallia Mooreana. 
A similar house is devoted to Ferns for cutting 
purposes. 

There are seven fruit-houses—four vineries, two 
Peach-houses, and a Fig-house; they are in the 
kitchen garden, at some distance from the house. 
The Vines looked remarkably well, and bore tine 
crops, which, as a whole, were beautifully coloured, the 
Hamburghs, Alicants, Lady Downe’s, and Madresfield 
Court especially. Muscats also were good, those 
grafted on the Alicante stock being, however, decidedly 
the best. A novel feature in Grape culture (for which, 
by the way, Mr. Sage is the recipient of a Silver 
Medal from the Royal Horticultural Society) is to be 
seen, and consists of fruiting canes in 7 and 8-inch 
pots for table decoration. Peaches and Nectarines 
are well done, the principal varieties being Barring- 
ton and Pine-apple. Figs are exceptionally good, 
there being a fine house devoted entirely to Brown 
Turkeys. Numerous heated pits, &c., are devoted to 
the culture of Melons, Cucumbers, &c., and Tomatos 
are largely grown on the extension system. A fine 
batch of Strawberries for forcing, comprising some 
2500 plants, was also noticeable; likewise a healthy 
lot of Chrysanthemums and pot Roses, which are 
largely grown for cut flowers. An immense quantity 
of Marie Louise, Count Brazza, and Neapolitan 
Violets are also grown. 


Tue KarcHen GARDENS 


are very extensive and divided into several walled-in 
compartments, each upwards of an acre in extent, 
thus there is every facility for the production of 
good fruit and vegetables. The south walls are de- 
yoted to Peach and Apricot culture. The other 
walls are principally devoted to Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries ; Apples, as in most old gardens, are prin- 
cipally well-established standards, which in some 
seasons carry exceptionally heavy crops. This year 
has, however, proved an exception, for, generally 
speaking, the fruit crop, with the exception of small 
fruits, is but indifferent. Of Apples, the principal 
varieties fruiting this season, are ILane’s Prince 
Albert, Ecklinville; Lord Suffield, and Herefordshire 
Pearmain, the first named being considered the best 
all-round variety for that locality. 

Vegetables are well grown, especially Peas, Brussels 
Sprouts, Scarlet Runners, Celery, and Asparagus— 
this last being grown extensively for forcing, in 
order to keep a supply from before Christmas until 
the outdoor season commences. Another feature is 
the extensive planting of the Rosette Colewort. 
These are liberally planted upon south borders. The 
foregoing will suffice to form a conception of the 
magnitude of this old place, and the able manner in 
which it is managed by Mr. Sage. Our illustration 
is reproduced from a photograph by Mr. H. J. Bliss, 
of Grantham. C. C. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE, 


——— oe 


Ericas.—In garden parlance these are classed into 
two groups, the hard and the soft-wooded respec- 
tively, and for garden purposes this division is 
useful, as it broadly divides the summer and the 
winter-flowering groups ; Hyemalis and Willmoreana 
being typical of the soft-wooded or winter-flowering 
group, and Aitonia, Victoria, the many beautiful 
varieties of tricolor, and ventricosa, the summer- 
flowering groups. Between the two extremes there are 
species which practically unite the two flower periods, 


house. 
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Ericas may be had in flower all the year round, and, 
when they are well done, few plants are more attractive. 
Unfortunately some Ericas are regarded by the craft 
as ‘miffy,” requiring an extraordinary amount of skill 
to grow them well, and certainly some of them are 
benefited by special treatment; but I have found 
that where a common-sense sort of management 
fails extraordinary measures do not avail much. A 
frequent cause of failure results from mixing them 
up with other plants which overshadow and 
thus rob them of a large share of the light, and there 
is not that amount of ventilation so necessary to 
their well being. The summer-flowering section 
will now be placed in their winter quarters, and if no 
Heath-house is foundin the garden, it will be found 
best to arrange them in a group by themselves 
in the lightest, airiest position, in a cool -green- 
In this way they are more under command 
than if scattered about. Some diversity of opinion 
exists as to the best season to pot Heaths, but, all 
things considered, from now onward to early spring 
is the best time for the operation, as by doing it 
during that period it makes a better division of 
labour than when deferred entirely to the spring, 
when so many other plants require potting; more- 
over large Ericas with many sticks take a longer time 
to pot, and train, than other plants. It must not be 
forgotten also that South African plants have a 
liking for growing in our autumn, it being their 
native spring time. Indeed, I have only seen the 
very best results attained when early autumn pot- 
ting has been the rule, and this is especially the 
case with young plants; and it is surprising how 
much more is gained by this ordering of the work. 

In potting, use clean pots, with clean crocks well 
placed, good turfy fibrous peat of firm texture, coarse 
clean silver sand, and, if procurable, nodules of white 
sandstone, and all of these should be in readiness 
before commencing operations. It is important that 
the compost be nicely moist without being wet, as it 
may then be rammed firmly into the pots without 
any risk of its becoming close, and subsequently 
sodden. See also that the ball of the plant to be 
potted is moist throughout before turning it out. 
Remove the crocks from the ball and any loose soil, 
but otherwise keep it intact. In placing it in the 
new pot leave sufficient space for thoroughly 
watering it, but do not plant deeply—only just low 
enough to admit of a thin sprinkling of new soil being 
put on the top of the ball. After potting very little 
water will usually be required until the spring, but if 
through any cause it should be required, give a good 
watering, and give no more until the soil be again 
dry. Plants which do not require potting should 
have all the dead and decayed points cut out, and 
the stakes should be put in order. The foregoing 
remarks also apply to Aphelexis, Phcenocoma, and 
Dracophyllum, as well as to all young stock -of suft- 
wooded Ericas. 

Propagation—The present season offers advan- 
tages for putting in cuttings of many tropical plants 
which have just completed their growth, or at all 
events in which it is less active, and consequently more 
consolidated, as the cuttings can now be more freely 
exposed to the light, and without having recourse to 
much watering, Another point of importance is 
that cuttings put in now get established by the close 


of the year, and are ready to push on when the days 


lengthen, and eyery plant grower is fully alive 
to the advantages of an early start. 

At the present season many things may be rooted 
of the full size required,and this brings them into small 
pots, and which may therefore be employed for various 
indoor purposes, without turning them out of their 
pots; such are Crotons, Dracwnas, Cordylines, Dieffen- 
bachias, Acalyphas ; any of these may, with ordinary 
care, be rooted without the loss of a leaf, or their 
making any fresh growth. In putting such cuttings 
into the cutting case their leaves should be carefully 
tied up. Then there is another class of plants which 
although truly stove perennials, are more satisfactory 
when grown as young plants, and of these Cyano- 
phyllum magnificum, Sphwxrogyne latifolia, Miconia 
feruginea may be noted as typical examples. These 
are most admired when grown with straight stems, 
having fine leaves down to the rim of the pot; and 
this is easily done by having small young plants to 
start with in the spring; cuttings of these are not 
quite so easily rooted as the first-mentioned plants, 
still, cuttings and small bits of the stems may be 
rooted, if the buds of the pieces chosen have a leaf 
attached to them. A moist warm sand-bed is the 
best place for them, but where this does not exist the 
same conditions are attained by potting the cuttings 
in moist sand, and plunging the pots in a bottom- 
heat of about 80°—85°. As soon as a few roots are 


formed, pot off, using at first a light rather sandy 
compost. At all times strive to prevent them 
from flagging by regulating the damping and airing. 
Always remove at once any decaying part of the 
leaves, should any occur. FP’. Ross, Pendell Court. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GaRDEN. 


Prantinc.—Autumn is the best time of the year 
for planting fruit trees, providing the soil is of a dry 
warm character, but when the soil is clayey, and 
consequently somewhat cold, planting had better be 
deferred until the early spring time. Much waste of 
time may be spared if the planting contemplated is 
considerable, by having the digging of holes and the 
preparation of the soil finished in advance. Tor 
immediately surrounding the roots a soil such as 
that recommended in a former Calendar for use in 
transplanting trees will be the proper material to 
employ; it being a great point to mix some fresh 
soil, if only about a barrowload, to the staple when 
planting. The fruit quarters, fruit wall and orchard, 
should be examined, and all worn-out or worthless 
trees srubbed out, being careful to leave no pieces of 
roots in the soil, these being fertile sources of disease 
in living roots at a later period. The holes should then 
be dug out with upright sides to the depth of 2 feet, 
thoroughly breaking up the subsoil ; the holes should 
not be less than 6 feet in diameter. I assume that 
the drainage of land in gardens and orchards is in 
proper order, and unless that is so the trees will not 
make satisfactory growth. If the subsoil be of a wet 
nature it isin any case advisable to dig it out to 
the depth of 24 feet, afterwards to tread the bottom 
firm, and then place a layer of brickbats or stones 
rammed hard,and over this a layer of coal-ashes 
made firm, and on this again whole turves should be 
placed. Ordinarily this will suffice to keep the roots 
from descending into the subsoil. 

The following information may be useful to many, 
and it also describes the way in which the kitchen 
garden here is planted. All round the vegetable 
quarters by the side of the walks are borders 6 feet 
in width, down the centre of which dwarf pyramids 
and bushes of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
are planted. These are between 7 and § feet apart. 
The Apples are worked on the Paradise and most 
of the Pears on the Quince stock, a few only being 
on Pear stocks. With the exception of Cherries all 
are kept within bounds and from overcrowding by 
summer-pinching, also by periodical lifting and root- 
pruning, which does away with a great amount of 
winter-pruning. The roots of all are encouraged 
and kept near to the surface by annual mulchings. 
The average height of the trees is 7 feet, so that it 
will be seen that the vegetable quarters are not 
unduly shaded, and that the gathering of the fruit 
gives but little trouble. 

Plum trees grown in this way I find are best lifted 
every fourth year—this prevents the formation of 
gross shoots and induces abundance of fibrous roots, 
and it keeps them in a fruitful condition. The small 
bush fruits are grown on separate quarters for the 
convenience of netting them in summer, 4. Ward, 
Stoke Edith Park. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


ene 

Prnes.—Any of these swelling their fruit should 
be kept at a temperature of 70° on cold windy 
nights, and 75° on mild ones. In order to do away 
with the need of hard firing, some kind of covering 
should be put over the roof-glass in the evening and 
removed at daybreak; this will prevent the escape 
of much of the heat, and the condensation of the 
internal moisture on the glass. The more fire-heat 
that is applied must be met by a corresponding in- 
creased amount of moisture in the house, in order to 
maintain a healthy state of the atmosphere. Syring- 
ing must now be confined to the stems of the 
plants underneath the foliage, and to damping the 
surface of the beds and the paths. Water at the 
root should be afforded the plants when these require 
it, but it must be cautiously done, as too little will 
lead to premature ripening and want of juiciness, and 
the pulp will be stringy; too much water, on the other 
hand, will produce black discoloration at the core and 
insipid flavour. Avoid applications of dung-water, 
but rather have recourse to some concentrated 
manure. Maintain a steady bottom-heat of 85° to 
90°; for fruiters the heat should not decline below 
the former, neither should it exceed the latter figure 
mentioned. 


Early Starters—Queens which have been at rest 
for some time must be kept quiet during the present 
month ; awarmth of 55° will be quite high enough 
for these at night, and bottom-heat 70° to 75° will 
be ample. Afford sufficient water} to prevent the 
tissue of the plants from shrinking; but, as a rule, 
little or no water at the root will be necessary 
during the present month. Admit a little fresh air 
daily when the thermometer exceeds 60°, but avoid 
cold draughts. Where the bottom-heat for early 
starters is dependent on leaves alone it should now 
be seen to, choosing Spanish Chestnut, Beech, 
and Oak leaves for the purpose of refreshing the 
heat, and let the new material be trodden as firmly 
as possible to prevent rapid fermentation. 

Successions.—These should now be at rest; let the 
bottom-heat be as near 70° as possible, and the 
atmospheric temperature 55° te 60°, according to 
the weather. Take advantage of all favourable 
opportunities of admitting air at the top of the 
structures, but the ventilators should be closed by 
2 P.M. 

Suckers——When their pots are filled with roots 
they require careful management during the next 
few months; water the plants whenever they are 
getting dry, especially where the pots are plunged in 
a bed made over hot-water pipes: 70° to 75° will be 
a safe root temperature for these. In houses with 
good clear glass, where the plants are in close 
proximity to it, and where it is found necessary to 
push forward any of the suckers which were shifted 
into a size larger pots a little hastening of growth 
may be done; but where the houses are heavy and 
glazed with old-fashioned small panes, and the plants 
far from the glass, this must not be attempted. 

Strawberries.—Give every attention with water, 
the pots being now crammed with roots, and when 
these are allowed to get dry no after-management 
will make good the injury done to the plants. Keep 
the pots free from weeds, and see that the roots are 
not making their way into the material on which they 
are standing. I have placed my Strawberries on 
trellises this season, and they have well repaid the 
labour. W.M, Baillie, Luton Hoo, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Peas. —The warmest and most sheltered position 
available should be devoted to this sowing, and the 
soil should have a liberal quantity of manure dug in 
before sowing the seed. In this district November 
13 is quite early enough for putting the seed in the 
ground, Six feet apart is about the right distance at 
which to have the rows. After filling in with the 
soil, I place good sifted coal ashes over the rows at 
once, to the depth of 1 inch, and about 9 inches in 
width; this prevents to a certain extent the frost 
from penetrating the ground, and it seems to hasten 
the germination of the seed. It may be remarked 
that it is important that the seed for this sowing 
should be new and good. The varieties found very 
suitable are Laxton’s Earliest of All, Veitch’s Extra 
Early, Chelsea Gem (dwarf), and Standard. The 
three first come into use very nearly at the same 
time, whilst Standard is a good hardy Marrowfat 
Pea, which is fit for use very soon after the others, 
and it is a capital cropper. 

Some Broad Beans may also be sown in a similar 
position and manner. Johnson’s Wonderful is a 
good hardy variety. 

Seakale and Rhubarb—tf these be forced in the 
open, the roots should now be got in readiness 
for forcing by clearing off the decayed leaves 
and placing a small heap of coal-ashes over the 
crowns to prevent slugs attacking them. The 
forcing pots should then be put on, and a stake 
abont 4 feet in length should be placed against each 
root, andallcan then be covered overwith fresh leay ¢s, 
but care should be taken not to get too much heat 
by making the heaps too large in the first instance, 
as fresh fallen leaves—and especially Walnut and 
other soft sappy leaves—heat more violently than 
would be the case in the wintertime. Good Seakale 
and Rhubarb may be had in this way at Christmas if 
well attended to; but where 2 Mushroom-house or 
warm shed is at hand the forcing is easier done. The 
temperature there may range day and night at from 
55° to 60°,a moist atmosphere and the complete 
exclusion of light being the other essentials. I have 
seen this operation accomplished very successfully in 
the brick pit usually found at the back of Cucumber- 
houses the light being shut out, W, H. Divers, Ketton 
Hall, Stamford, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


——_»~——_ 


MEETING. 


= § Royal Botanic Society: 
SID 0s) Meeting. 


SATURDAY, General 


SHOWS. 
Noy. 5—Surrey (two days). 
Noy. 6—Kingston (two days). 


National 
Nov. 74, “25: 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


Chrysanthemum (two 


WEDNESDAY, Bath (two days). 
Portsmouth (three days). 
8—Teddington (two days). 
Crystal Palace (two days). 
Noy. 9+ Leicester and Midland (two days). 
Hitchin. 


THURSDAY, Noy. 


FRIDAY, 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, and Plants, at Smail’s 
Rooms. 


Nursery Stock, at the Goldsmith’s 
Park Nursery, Groombridge, 
Sussex, by Protheroe & Morris 
(two days). 

Nursery Stock, from Saraple, at 
Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Roses, Greenhouse, Plants, Fruit 
Trees, Bulbs, &c., at the City 
Auction Rooms, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

Nursery Stock, at the Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Tottenham, by Pro- 
theroe & Morris. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Lilium auratum, Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, Greenhouse Plants, English- 
grown Lilies, &c., at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Plants and Dutch Bulbs, at Smail’s 
Rooms. 


Dutch Bulbs, and 5000 Lilium aura- 
tum from Japan, at Stevens’ 


MONDAY, Noy. 1 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 


Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 

8 Rooms. 
g Nursery Stock at Woollett’s Nur- 
series, Caterham, by Protheroe & 


Morris. 
Plants and Dutch Bulbs, at Smail’s 
\ Rooms. 
Noy. 10—Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms, 


THURSDAY, Noy 


SATURDAY, 


THE passing, with ultimate unani- 
mity, of two important resolutions 
respecting the future of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, at the last of the interesting and practi- 
cal meetings held in association with the Chiswick 
Apple and Pear Conference, lead to the conviction 
that the proper position of the Society in the 
world of horticulture is at length being realised, 
and that a course is being indicated which may 
ultimately lead to excellent results. The Royal 
Horticultural Society has done much good work 
in its time, but it is doubtful whether in any one 
single effort it has ever accomplished so much 
that is eminently practical as were the recent 
exhibition and Conference. Here we saw a 
wonderful display of Apples and Pears brought 
together from nearly all parts of the kingdom, 
without hope of any reward, and at consider- 
able cost and trouble to the growers. Still 
further, we saw Conferences attended, day after 
day, by a large number of interested persons ; we 
heard papers full of matter of practical value, 
contributed also by gentlemen from various 
localities ; and discussions of an enlivening nature 
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kept up throughout the three meetings, and all 
for love of the old Society, and for that horti- 
culture which it is its duty to represent and to 
lead. With such a remarkable tribute thus paid 
to the Society how very important it is that 
recommendations to the Council, as embodied in 
the resolutions passed so heartily at the recent 
conference, should have the fullest and kindliest 
consideration, 

The promoters of these resolutions are persons 
who, not only in connection with the recent 
Conference, but in other directions, in times 
past, have done much to promote the welfare of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and when sug- 
gestions of the nature embodied in these resolu- 
tions emanate from them it is obvious that not 
only do the few speak for themselves, but they 
speak practically for the body of horticulturists 
at large. Whether the Council of the Society 
feel much sympathy or not with the spirit of Mz. 
SHinLEY Hrpperp’s proposal it would be very 
unwise to ignore it altogether, or to treat it as 
outside their powers. The selection of a body 
of some ten or twelve persons, including members 
of the Council and of the respective committees, 
or even of persons outside of these bodies, would 
be peculiarly fitted to render help to commercial 
horticulture in the directions named, would show 
that the Council has no disposition to stand in 


the way of the wishes of the Fellows and horti- © 


culturists generally, in respect of a matter which 
might prove to be ultimately of the highest 
importance. It is true the reference contained 
in Mr, Hrpperp’s resolution covers wide ground, 
and, if carried out according to the strict terms 
of the resolution, would entail expense beyond 
what the Society can bear, even if the charter 
bogey do not prohibit it, which is doubtful! 
But the Council in appointing the proposed com- 
mittee, may, while giving a wide interpretation 
to the resolution, and accepting its spirit, rather 
than its letter, define what should be the nature 
of its duties, and thus clear up what, so far, is 
somewhat indistinct. The particular reference 
made in Mr, Tarterman’s addendum to the reso- 
lution is very clear and decisive. It is only need- 
ful to make other references as clear, and the 
work of the committee may be productive of 
much good, The proposal is important, because 
it assumes that the Royal Horticultural Society 
has duties to horticulture economical as well as 
technical, and the more fully these duties are 
carried out the more popular must the Society 
become as a truly national horticultural organi- 
sation. 

The resolution proposed at the instigation of 
Mr. Maxcorm Dunn, acting on behalf not only 
of the provincial but also of metropolitan horti- 
culturists, possesses, perhaps, the greatest weight, 
because it bears so conclusively on the technical 
work of the Society. Mr. Dunn, in company with 
many others from far and near, gathered together 
at Chiswick for the discharge of good work, and for 
taking part in the recent Conferences, and found 
that, although the old and world-famed gardens 
have been largely shorn of much of their ancient 
area and beauty, yetthat they still remain the home 
of practical horticulture, and really have no equal 
in the entire kingdom. They see withso much that 
is of present value, and so much which, if fostered, 
might soon develope into great prospective im- 
portance, also considerable dilapidation, and 
poverty allied almost to starvation. What 
wonder, then, if anxiety for the future of 
Chiswick should give rise to a determination 
to force the needs and necessities of the case 
upon the attention of the Council, and invite 
from that body speedy amelioration. Chiswick 
has had an illustrious past, but with our now 


marvellously developed horticultural knowledge 
and practice that past ought to be utterly eclipsed 
by its much more practical as well as bril- 
liant future. It is very hard to learn of 
colleges of horticulture being established else- 
where, when we have at Chiswick the elements 
which no other place can furnish so well. What 
if the old gardens were, under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, converted into at 
once an experimental garden allied to a horti- 
cultural school ? How proud would gardeners of 
all sections be to find that something was at last 
being accomplished in the direction of training 
our rising youth to become worthy gardeners of 
the future. Chiswick needs paint and putty, it 
needs the labour of the carpenter and the brick- 
layer, and, not least, more labour in the culti- 
vation of its soil and the utilisation of its houses 
to the highest of purposes; but, beyond that, it 
needs actual countenarce and encouragement by 
the presence of the ruling body, and by frequent 
gatherings there of all who have the interests of 
horticulture at heart. What a fine situation does 
it present as a school of horticulture, because so 
near to all our great teaching institutions. It is 
almost next door to Kew, the noblest botanical 
gardens in the world; it is not far from South 
Kensington, and its schools of art and museums ; 
it is near to the metropolis, with the thousand and 
one advantages thus offered to students to acquire 
knowledge in geology, chemistry, botany, or other 
allied sciences. That may seem to hea large con- 
ception to emanate from Mr. Duwnn’s resolution, 
but it is, all the same, the ideal which we have 
for years past, in season and out of season, 
advocated. We wish to see the gardens devoted 
to the encouragement and teaching of horticul- 
ture of the highest and yet most practical order, 
overlooking nothing, but promoting everything 
that is relevant to it. Commercial horticulture 
in all its varied phases is an important element in 
gardening now—that in our proposed school of 
horticulture must be well taught also, Wide as 
may be the conception, yet all is possible if the 
Royal Horticultural Society will wisely direct, 
and the gardeners of the kingdom will both en- 
courage and support it. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—A meeting 
of the committee took place at the “ Caledonian ” 
Hotel, Adelphi, W.C., on the 26th ult., Mr. Gore: 
Deat Presiding, the members being present in good 
numbers. The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. F. Barron, 
announced that the sum of £303 19s. 8d. stood to the . 
credit of the fund at their bankers. Subscriptions 
and donations were announced to the amount of 
£38 19s. 8d., including £7 12s. from Mr. Winr1am 
Wipsmirs, of Heckfield Gardens, as small sums re- 
ceived from visitors to the gardens; £10 as the 
balance remaining from an entertainment given at 
the Vestry Hall by the young men of the Chiswick 
Gardens in aid of the Fund; and £11 8s. 8d. received 
from local secretaries. Mr. R. Dean handed in the 
sum of £1 Os. 6d. from a collecting-box at the annual 
exhibition of the Oxford Carnation and Picotee 
Union at Oxford on August 7 last. Mr. O. Tomas, 
of Chatsworth Gardens, wrote to the effect that he, 
in conjunction with the gardeners of the locality, 
were arranging a musical entertainment at Chester- 
field on November 14, and inviting the attendance 
of a representative of the committee. The Chair- 
man was requested to represent the body if he 
could conveniently do so. The Hon. Secretary 
reported that 3000 copies of the annual report 
and list of subscribers printed for circulation 
were nearly paid for by the advertisements which 
appear in the report. Mr. W. Bisnor, The Grove, 
Teddington, was appointed a local secretary for that 
district. A report prepared by the Chairman and 
Hon, Secretary in reference to the guardians 
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appointed for the children in receipt of the benefits 
of the Fund was laid on the table, from which it 
appeared that a relation had been appointed in every 
case, and in nearly every instance the mother of the 
child; also that the arrangements for placing a child 
upon the Fund in accordance with the terms of the 
gift of Mr. N. Serwoop had been completed. The 
amount of money paid as the first quarterly allow- 
ance to the eleven children now upon the Fund was 
£35 15s. Various accounts were ordered to be paid, 
and the proceedings closed with a yote of thanks to 
the Chairman, 


HORTICULTUAL CLUB.—The following circular 
has been issued:—‘ The Club has now been in 
existence for twelve years, and has played no unim- 
portant part in keeping alive the interests of horti- 
culture, both by gathering together in social inter- 
course those who are interested in the pursuit, and 
also by the dissemination of knowledge by the papers 
which have been read at the meetings, and after- 
wards in the gardening papers. The committee have 
recently come to arrangements with the Hotel Wind- 
sor Company, Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
the Club has entered upon the occupancy of its 
new quarters there. The situation is central, close 
to the oflices of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
within three minutes’ walk of the St. James’ Park 
Station of the District Railway. The hotel is well 
known as one of the best in London, has excellent 
smoking and billiard rooms, swimming bath, &c., 
and special arrangements have been made with the 
proprietors for the accommodation of members at a 
reduced rate. The committee think, therefore, that 
a better support ought to be given to the Club, and 
would urge upon its members the necessity of enlist- 
ing new candidates for membership. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary as above.” 


Boissicr's ‘‘FLORA ORIENTALIS.”—M. Buser 
has published a supplementary volume containing a 
sympathetic biographica! notice of the ardent and 
acute botanist, to whom we are indebted for this 
standard work, Various additions are inserted, 
together with an enumeration of collectors’ numbers, 
which will be very serviceable to botanists and her- 
barium-keepers, A portrait of Borssier, views of 
his herbarium, now belonging to the town of Geneva, 
and a map, are comprised in the volume. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOcIETY—A 
largely attended meeting of the committee took 
place at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on 
the 29th ult., Mr. E. Sanperson, the President, in 
the chair. The Eastbourne Chrysanthemum Society 
was admitted into affiliation, and eight new members 
were elected, bringing the total up to 581. The 
Hon. Secretary reported in reference to the pro- 
vincial show at Sheffield on November 16 that every- 
thing promised very favourably, and that great 
interest was being shown in the exhibition through- 
out the town. Also that the authorities of the 
Royal Aquarium had given permission for the 
British Fruit Growers’ Association to hold a meet- 
ing at St. Stephen’s Hall on Thursday, November 8, 
and that this meeting would not interfere with their 
own exhibition. It was resolved that Sir Guyrr 
Hontrr, M.P., one of the Fellows of the Society, be 
requested to open the exhibition at the Royal 
Aquarium next week, and he has since signified his 
willingness to do so, ‘Ihe Hon, Secretary also 
reported that 150 copies of the new edition of the 
Society's Catalogue had been sold, and that he had 
received an application for two dozen copies from 
Mr. E.’H. Linney, of the American Garden, New 
York, and that the sum of £52 10s. had been paid 
for medals supplied to affiliated societies. It being 
deemed advisable, in the interests of the Society, 
that a Foreign Corresponding Secretary should be 
appointed to deal with a large amount of foreign 
correspondence, Mr. C, Harman Payne was ap- 
pointed to that office. As it is more than probable 
that a number of novelties in vegetables will be sub- 
mitted for certificates at the autumn show, it was 
resolved that the granting of certificates shall be 
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left in the hands of the vegetable judges. It was 
resolved that several Gold Medals of the Society 
should be ordered, the cost of each not to exceed 
5 guineas. The annual dinner of the Society was 
fixed for Thursday, December 13, at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., the arrangements being 
left in the hands of the Hon. Secretary. A vote of 
thanks to the Chairman brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


TROPICAL FRUITS.—The Division of Pomology 
of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
published a report of the tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits grown in the Southern States. The report 
has been prepared by Mr. H.S, van Deman, chief 
of the Pomological Department. ‘The several fruits 
are enumerated, and details given as to their culture, 
and the insects and diseases to which they are sub- 
jected. 


STOCK-TAKING : SEPTEMBER.—Appended are 
some excerpts from the “Trade Returns” for the 
month of September. ‘To save space many items 
are simply noted in the general summary, the 
figures being sufficiently expressive and suggestive. 
We have no idea that the interdependence will ever 
be reduced—rather that it will be extended, and for 
the benefit of the nation. But we have also an idea 
that we can help ourselves much more than we do 
now, and that much of the educated labour now so 
generously suppliea to our friends and relatives 
abroad could be much more profitably utilised at home, 
The following table is extracted from the summary 
of the imports from foreign countries and British 
possessions for the month of September last com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1887, showing 
the increase (+) and decrease (—) as the case may 
be in the different sections :— 


Difference. 


dale 


1887. 1888. 


£. £. 
§11.—(A.) Articles of 
food and drink — 
duty free ax 
(B.) — do., dutiable 
$VI.—Raw materials 
for textile manufac- 
tures (including 
Flax, Hemp, and 
jute) ... soe oo 
$VII.—Raw materials 
for sundry industries 
and manufactures 
(including wood and 
timber, hewn. sawn, 
split, dressed ; vege- 
table materials, for 
paper-making, &c.) 
$IX. — Miscellaneous 
articles (including 
Clover, grass, Flax, | 
Rape, Linseed ane 


9,108 126 


2,552,319 


9,803,163 
2,363,452 


+ 695,037 
—188,867 


3,154,064 2,800,026 | —354,038 


3,636,479 +140,998 


860,813 1,068,614 +207,801 


Total value + | 27,191,594 +1,222,778 


28,414,372 


| 


We have space for only a few items, as follows :— 


1ss7. | 1888. Difference 


§ IL. Fruit :— -- 

Apples, raw « bush, 166,107 | 419,386  +253,222 

Unenumerated, raw... 4,_'| 481,208 | 821,978 | +310,770 
Onions s,s ase wy | 487,018 381,451 | —105,587 
Potatos Do ewt.| 64,508 | 43,119 —21,3389° 
Vevetables, raw, unenumer-| 

ated as ave Value) £39,612 £13,143 | + £3,501 


It might not be found difficult to give the items in 
the case of fruits and vegetables ‘‘ unenumerated.” 


DOMINION OF CANADA,—A new edition of the 
official Handbook of Canada has just been published 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Canadian Government, and can 
be obtained, without charge, on application to the 
office of the High Commission, at 9, Victoria 
Chambers, S.W. ‘The handbook contains the Jatest 
statistical data respecting the financial position of 
the country, its trade and commerce, and other 
matters of interest to the general reader; while the 
demand for labour, the openings offered by the 
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different provinces in connection with settlement, 
and the investment of capital, are also fully dealt 
with. 


THE NEW VEGETABLE,—It appears, from the 
letter of a correspondent, that the Stachys tuberifera, 
to which we alluded last week, will not succeed in 
all soils. We narrated our experience on clay. On 
sand our correspondent tells us that he has not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a tuber bigger than a horse- 
bean, while the plant itself does not grow more than 
6 inches in height. This is very different experience 
from ours, and points to the necessity for a deep, 
rich, moist soil as the most suitable. Perhaps in the 
poor sand it may be induced to flower and have its 
name registered like 2 good citizen. 


‘* REICHENBACHIA.”—The following plants are 
figured in the last number :— 

Zygopetalum Wendlandi, t. 53,—A native of Costa 
Rica, with flowers 4 inches across with greenish- 
white sepals and petals, and a broad labellum always 
recurved at the tip. It is adorned with a large 
blotch of violet-purple and heavy pencillings of dark 
plum. The temperature under which it should be 
grown ranges from 60° to 70° Fahr. The plants 
should be placed in a moist and shady position, and 
must never be allowed to become dry. 

Cypripedium selligerwm majus, t. 54.—A cross be- 
tween C. barbatum and C. philippinense, Rehb. f. 
it requires to be shaded from direct sunlight, but de- 
lights in a hot moist atmosphere. The flowers have 
long crenate petals, whitish at the base with the 
green veins and some dark blotches, and light mauve- 
purple on the anterior blade, ‘The sepals are white 
with reddish-violet veins. The liv is brownish. 

Angrecum articulatum, t. 55,—A rare species, from 
Madagascar, with graceful pendulous racemes of 
white flowers with long, thread-like spurs. It should 
be grown in a basket, and hung close under the roof, 
in a light position, in an Hast Indian house, where 
the temperature in summer would range between 
70° and 80°. It likes plenty of water in summer, 
but care must be taken not to overwater in autumn 
and winter. 

Lelia anceps Sanderiana, t. 56.—A lovely variety, 
very closely allied to the exquisite L. anceps Daw- 
soni, but differing from it in its less rhomboid petals. 
It begins to flower in December, remaining until 
February. 


“ THE BritisH Moss FLorA,’—The eleventh 
part of this work, which reflects so much credit on 
Dr. Brarruwaire, has just been issued. It is the 
commencement of a second volume, and begins with 
an account of the Grimmias, marked by all the 
conscientious care and skill which has been so 
characteristic throughout, 


“ KOHLER’S MEDIZINAL PFLANZEN.” — The 
coloured figures of this publication are so excellent 
and so cheap that we call attention to them, as others 
besides pharmacists} cultivate these plants. Eucarn 
Kéutxr, of Gera, is the publisher of the book, which 
may be had in parts from Witriams & Norcare, 


GARDENING AND PHILANTHROPY.—If any one 
would witness an illustration of these in combination 
he can do so by visiting one of Dr. Barnarpo’s institu- 
tions known as the Girl's Village Home, at Barking 
Side. Here about 9 acres of ground, formerly fields 
studded with trees, have been converted into a model 
village, upon which have been erected forty-nine 
cottages, formed each of two in the usual semi-de- 
tached style, but united together for domestic purposes. 
In these cottages, each of which stands within its own 
grounds, there are located 800 girls—a portion of the 
waifs and strays of the London streets,gathered here to 
be clothed, fed, educated, and prepared to fight the 
battle of life. There are forty-nine commodious 
cottages. From twenty-five to thirty children are 
located in each cottage, under the care of a mother— 
generally some lady who devotes herself to the work ; 
and it is said by those who are in the habit of visit- 
ing the village that the most cordial sympathy exists 
between the mother and her temporary family, The 
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cottages form two rectangles, and within the lines 
there is an expanse of some 7—8 acres facing 
a village green and garden. The garden is not 
enclosed in any way, but is free for the children 
to play in, and one of Dr. Barnarpo’s leading ideas 
is that the children should freely mingle and play in 
the homely fashion they would do on a village green. 
Round the circumference of the green and garden 
run broad gravelled roads of great width, well con- 
structed, with similar roads joining them in cross 
lines; and there are thousands of yards of walks 
laid with IKentish rag and tar paving, and these 
walks wind about in various directions, but in all 
cases avoiding the old timber trees, which have been 
as fully preserved as possible. Tach cottage has its 
garden, and it is intended that the children shall 
cultivate these; and it is proposed to institute a 
series of competitions, to incite the children to culti- 
vate their gardens to the utmost. The entire recon- 
struction and laying out of the grounds was 
entrusted to Mr. Wirt1am Houmus, of the Frampton 
Park Nurseries, Hackney, who is just bringing the 
work to a close. The design is a fine one, and 
includes a large extent of grass plat, with belts of 
shrubbery, large circular beds of Rhododendrons. 
The rockwork surrounding the large basins it is 
contemplated to plant with aquatics, and there are 
two Rose temples; whilst here and there, at promi- 
nent points, scroll flower-beds have been laid down. 
As much of the planting was done in late spring, the 
wet summer has proved very helpful, and but few 
failures have resulted. The cottage paths are 
“granolithic ”; they are carried all round by the 
back offices. The drainage of each cottage, and in- 
deed of the whole village, appear to be carried out 
in the most complete manner. At one point—that 
Opposite the residence of the superintendent—a 
glimpse of the whole extent of the grounds can be 
obtained ; the design in laying out being so arranged, 
One large cottage, raised to the memory of the late 
Harl Cairns, serves the purpose of a board-room, &c. 
All the dwellings are planted with creepers of various 
kinds, and they are fast covering the walls. 


CHISWICK GARDENERS’ IVIUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. — At the annual general 


meeting of the members of this Institution, 
held on Friday evening last, October 26, 
Mr. George Gordon was unanimously elected 


Chairman of the meetings during the ensuing 
session. The following papers were promised 
to be read on the undermentioned dates:— 
November 2, Opening Address, by the Chairman, 
Mr. George Gordon; November 9, ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes a Gardener,” Mr. John Fraser; November 23, 
“Roses and their Cultivation,’ Mr. IT. Bones ; 
November 30, “Weonomic Plants of the Order 
Labiatx,’ Mr, A. Parsons; December 7, ‘“‘ An Over- 
supply of Gardeners—a Remedy,” Mr. J. Barry. 


HIGH-PRICED CyYPRIPEDIUMS. — Messrs. Pro- 
THEROE & Morris, of Cheapside, have sold for 
150 guineas a small plant, with three leaves, of a 
hybrid Cypripedium, known as Cypripedium Mar- 
shallianum, to a gentleman resident in America. 
The plant was a cross between C. venustum and C. 
concolor. A small plant of C. leucorrhodum was 
sold at the same time for 40 guineas, 


FILMY FERNS AT KEW. — Readers interested 
in filmy Ferns will be pleased to learn that the 
magnificent collection presented to Kew by Mrs. 
Cooper Foster, in April of this year, is now safely 
established in its new home, and that almost every 
one of the plants has made considerable growth this 
summer, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS.—The following list 
of shows for November, includes all of which notice 
has been received by us. The opening only is given 
in the case of two-day shows, &c.:—November 5th, 
Surrey; 6th, Kingston; 7th, National, at West- 
minster, Bath, and Portsmouth; 8th, Teddington; 
9th, Crystal Palace, Leicester, and Hitchin; 15th, 
Brighton, Winchester, Devizes, Cardiff, Watford, 


Hammersmith, Twickenham, and West Kent (Bex- 
ley Heath); 14th, Market Harborough, Bradford, 
Bromley, Cornwall Polytechnic (at Falmouth), and 
Ancient Society of York Florists; 15th, Pem- 
brokeshire, Wilts, Aylesbury, Reading, Taunton, 
Wimbledon, and Royal Horticultural of Ireland; 
16th, Devon and Exeter, Sheffield, (and National 
Provincial), Huddersfield, and Chiswick ; 17th, Rams- 
bottom, and Derby; 20th, Edinburgh, Oxford, Liver- 
pool, and Hanley ; 21st, Birmingham, and Midland 
Counties, Rugby, National (Committee), Croydon, 
Bristol, and Banbury ; 22nd, Hull; 23rd, Pontefract, 
Bolton, and Stockport; 28th, The Hartlepools. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.— Michigan Agricul- 
tural College Annual Catalogue—Lace and Lace. (M. 
Jesarum & Co., Venice.)—Souvenir d'une Excursion 
Cintra. By G. D. Sainr Vicror.—WNorth of Scotland 
Horticultural Association Seventh Annual Report 
(Aberdeen).—Mushroom Culture Simplified (London : 
Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch. 
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Hernacrous Borper.—The usual clearing-up may 
now be done; and this will-be all the attention 
that it will require for the remainder of the present 
year. Cut off old flower-stems to within about 2 
inches of the crowns; afterwards hand-weed and 
rake over the surface, and, if the soil in the borders 
is not rich, a top dressing of well-rotted manure 
may be.laid on about 2 inches thick. Avoid point- 
ing over the surface with a fork or spade, for the 
roots of the plants are so near to it that only injury 
will result thereby. The present is the best time 
of the year for making new, and replanting old, 
borders, owing to the fact that more species of 
plants may be lifted and divided than at any other 
period. For the benefit of those who are taking-up 
the cultivation of these plants for the first time, 
and who contemplate making new borders this 
autumn, a few details may be of some assistance. 
First then, as to site, I would say that in all cases 
where the matter is one of choice, preference should 
be given for an open situation and well-drained soil; 
this, however, is not an absolute necessity, as many 
perennial plants will grow fairly well almost any- 
where ; still it is as well to bear in mind that there 
are places which may be described as bad, the worst 
possible being in the immediate vicinity of large 
trees, whose: roots impoverish the soil, and the 
branches in the summer months shade the plants 
growing near. There is nothing objectionable in 
having a border in front of dwarf-growing shrubs, 
with trees in the background,—indeed, this is 
where we most frequently find. them in 
private gardens, neither is there anything to be said 
against their being in close proximity to a fence or 
a wall with an east, west, or south aspect. . Having 
selected the site and marked out the extent of the 
border, the ground should be trenched over, and if 
out of condition a dressing of decayed manure shonld 
be worked into the soil as the digging proceeds ; the 
character of the soil in each case must determine 
the matter of bringing the bottom spit to the top ; 
in many instances it is not advisable to do so. If 
the soil be of a stiff, retentive nature, and liable to 
bake on the surface in hot weather, nothing is better 
than mixing a liberal quantity of burnt clay, wood- 
ashes, leaf-mould, or finely sifted coal-ashes along 
with the staple on the surface. 

In planting an open border—that is, one not 
near a wall or shrubbery—of, say, 12 feet wide, the 
mrangement of the plants ought to be of such a 
character that the border will present a double face, 
so to speak, the tallest growing species being in the 
centre, and gradually reducing the height down to 
the outside. On a border of this width seven rows of 
plants will be sufficient, and they may be arranged as 
follows :—Central row: Delpbiniums of sorts, Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum, Helianthus rigidus; these to be 
planted at a distance of 6 feet apart; the majority 
of these will grow from 44 to 6 feet high. The 
second row may be at a distance of 2 feet from the 
preceding, and may contain Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety, Spiraea aruncus, Verbascum nigrum, Y. 


lattarioides, V. niveum, Bocconia japonica, Gino- 
thera grandiflora, Papayer bracteatum, Solidago 
canadense, and lJilium candidum. ‘These will 
average from 3 to 4 feet. The third row from 
the centre should be at a distance of 18 inches from 
the second, and may be planted thus:—Anemone 
japonica, Aquilegia coerulea, A. chrysantha, Aspho- 
delus luteus, Dictamnus fraxinella, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-plena, Aster dumosus, A. grandiflorus, A. amellus, 
A. a. bessrabicus, Astrantia major, Chrysanthemum 
arcticum, Dielytra spectabilis, Doronicum caucasi- 
cum, Geum coccineum, Hemerocallis flava, Iris 
amoena, I. Kaempferi and its varieties, Lobelia 
fulgens, LL. syphilitica, Lychnis chalcedonica, 
Ginothera Youngi, Phlox, florists’ varieties; Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, and Stenactis speciosus. The next 
row should be 8 inches from the edge of the border, 
and may be planted with such species as Campanula 
collina, C. carpatica, Dracocephalum austriacum, 
Gentiana verna, Hepatica triloba and varieties, Iberis 
gibraltarica, Tussilago farfara variegata, T. fra- 
grans, Veronica candida, V. reptans, Helleborus 
niger and its varieties. ‘The above will form a fairly 
good and interesting collection, and will afford 1 
long succession of flowers. Before planting tread the 
surface down moderately firm, and as the planting 
proceeds press down each plant also, and finish off 
with a top-dressing of half-decayed manure. Young 
plants raised from seed the current year may also be 
planted out now, not forgetting to disentangle the 
roots of such as are pot-bound. 

Bulbs.—The majority of Dutch bulbs for flowering 
in beds outside ought to be planted now, including 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, &c. Plant also a few 
Anemones and Ranunculuses for early flowering. It 
will be advantageous to cover all these subjects with 
about 2 inches of cocoa-fibre refuse. J. Horscfield. 
Heytesbury, 


FORESTRY. 


Timeer Sevection and Marxinc.—aAs the month 
of November opens, this is by far the most important 
work of the forester. So important is it indeed, that 
many owners prefer to keep a general oversight of 
the operation themselves. Where the timber is of an 
ornamental character this is no doubt desirable ; but 
under other conditions it is well that the forester be 
allowed as free a hand as possible, for being more 
constantly in the woodlands, his acquaintance with 
the wood under his charge is naturally closer. This, 
however, is of course quite a matter between em- 
ployer and employée, and is only remarked upon in 
passing. To treat the subject in order, the first 
consideration will be 

Marking Instruments—These are not so unim- 
portant as may at first appear, and will consist of 
either knife (scribe), hammer and axe combined ; 
and of paint brushes. I have seen standing timber 
marked with pencil, in one case especially on an 
estate belonging to the Ncclesiastical Commissioners, 
and the figures remained visible for several years, as 
the timber was not felled as intended; but this is 
not to be recommended. For timber - marking 
generally there is probably no instrament so much 
used as the knife or scribe. This in one form or 
another is familiar enough to most who are used to 
woodland work, but there is probably not one instru- 
ment in ten which is thoroughly effective. The most 
common pattern is that which closes like an ordinary 
pocket or pruning knife, and not unfrequently is set 
in the handle by the side of a knife-blade. Such an 
instrument as this may do duty once, but is 
totally unsuitable for any amount of work. A 
great essential in a good timber scribe is thorough 
rigidity, and this the ordinary hinged instru- 


ment lacks to a very great extent. Another 
drawback is the shortness of the “bill” or 
cutting portion, and it is also very often 


badly formed. The instrument I use, and which 
I have given a good deal of wear in an extensive 
practice, 1 obtained from a firm in Hereford, and 
is by far the best thing which has come under my 
notice. It is used by most of the railway com- 
panies’ inspectors, and consists of ‘an octagonal Wal- 
nut handle, about 5 inches long, somewhat Pear- 
shaped. Into this the blade, about 3} inches long, 
screws very firmly, and the whole instrument is 
as rigid as though made in one piece. The “bill,” 
or cutting portion, was originally about 13 inch long, 
and carefully turned, so that the curved edge which 
makes the incision works quite smoothly. When 
not in use the blade goes readily into the vest pocket, 
and the handle into the coat, The cost of this instry- 
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ment is 6s., and new blades can be obtained separately 
when necessary. The next most essential instrument 
is the marking hammer and axe combined. I know 
of no firm which makes this a specialty, so its manu- 
facture has generally to be intrusted to local people 
who imperfectly understand what is necessary. This 
hammer may be in various forms, the chief points 
to consider being a clear and well cut letter or letters 
on the face and an axe at the tail, large and keen 
enough to remove Ivy, the rough bark, &c., from 
the stems of the trees, and leave a surface sufficiently 
smooth to obtain an effective impression from the 
opposite end of the hammer. The blade of the axe 
may either be hollow or solid. In the former case 
the cutting edge will be merely a curved band of 
steel, welded at the extremities to two arms springing 
from the centre of the hammer, When made in this 
way there is a considerable gain as regards light- 
ness, and the whole thing looks more symmetrical, 
without any great sacrifice of strength. The brush 
will not need much comment, as almost any ordinary 
paint, or small white-wash brush will do for the 
purpose. As the usage, however, on the bark, 


mosses, Ivies, &c., is rather rough, one which has - 


been partially worn will answer, especially where 
dashes of colour and not letters or figures are 
required. 

ethods of Marking—The points to be borne in 
mind in carrying out this work are intelligibility, and 
giving a character to the marks which cannot easily 
be imitated or tampered with. What I mean by 
intelligibility is that it is necessary to consider that 
the bulk of the people who have subsequently to 
view, fell, and cart away the trees will not be so 
well acquainted with names of fields, plantations, 
hedgerows, and the like, as those to whom the mark- 
ing is entrusted. Auctioneers are apt to cause a 
good deal of confusion in this way. I have not 
unfrequently seen in a catalogue of a single sale 
the numbering commence with one in half-a-dozen 
places. This is most perplexing to strangers, as they 
cannot be expected to know the situation from any 
description appended. It is a thing which often 
leads to trouble and confusion, and is a caution as 
necessary in private sales or sales by tender as in 
auctions. Circumstances must of course suggest the 
actual way; but, speaking generally, a combination 
of figures and letters in white paint, will be found 
the most simple and correct, as, if carefully managed, 
any repetition can be avoided. In the prevention of 
tampering with, or the imitation of marks, the 
hammer is most useful. In using the scribe or 
paint-brush, it is obvious that no great skill would 
be necessary to multiply the marks indefinitely, and 
cause loss or error. If, however, a hammer with a 
distinctive letter is used on each bole, either with or 
without the paint mark, and proper care be taken of it 
when not in use, the chance of felling the wrong 
timber will be reduced to a minimum. 

Selection Though coming first in order I have 
purposely left this until last, so as to touch upon the 
tools and methods of marking. It is, however, out 
of all proportion, the most important part of the 
subject, and a thing requiring more judgment in 
park lands, fields, and the like, than in plantations. 
In thinning or felling plantations, when the order of 
work has once been laid out, it can be gone on with 
methodically, and does not entail the critical ex- 
amination of every individual tree or pole, 2s must 
be done when timber is in any degree isolated. In 
mixed woodlands, too, where the trees are often of 
yarying ages, greater care is necessary. Where it is 
possible, a second survey should be made before the 
final decision is come to. When this plan is followed, 
marking the trees in the first instance with a dash of 


whitewash greatly aids the operation, as it is at once © 


seen, and when any alteration is made in the second 
survey, is as easily removed. The actual trees 
selected will naturally depend upon the object for 
which the felling is contemplated. If merely to clear 
the defective, ill-formed, and too crowded wood the 
business will be greatly simplified, and the chief care 
needed will be, that in removing a defective tree it 
does not spoil the appearance of its neighbour or of 
agroup. I know a place well which a few years ago 
was one of the best timbered estates in the district. 
It is true that many of the trees had passed their 
prime, and the clearance of a considerable number of 
them was a necessity. In doing this, however, it does 
not appear that the slightest judgment was used, 
with the result that what would previously have 
made, for its size, as beautiful a park as any 
in England—as the site is of a delightfully 
undulating nature—has been reduced to a mere 
wilderness, and looks as though a tornado had 
swept through it, This is the more to be regretted, 


as there is still timber enough to make a fairly 
wooded demesne, if only a little intelligence had 
been used in felling. It is, however, only fair to say 
that this is not the work of any one professing any 
knowledge of the subject, but I believe is the joint 
effort of the estate carpenter and the merchant. I 
speak of this incident at some length, as when on 
occasion I have had to say some rather strong things 
upon the way in which such important matters are 
allowed to drift, some writers have doubted whether 
they were really so bad. 

One mistake amongst inexperienced men—and one 
which often leads to the disfigurement of places—is 
the fear of cutting down a small or young tree. 
None will dispute that it is most important 
to preserve every young tree possible, when it is 
in the right position, yet there are many cases 
where I would not for a moment hesitate to 
sacrifice a young tree and preserve an old one. 
This is especially so with groups which are often 
composed of trees of all ages, but which, neverthe- 
less, so entirely depend upon each other that the 
larger ones cannot be removed without entirely 
destroying the effect of the others, if it does not their 
existence. Under such conditions I would remove 
the whole and replant, rather than leave two or 
three sickly, lanky objects simply because in the 
matter of years they had not come to maturity. By 
doing this one would often be able to save an inter- 
ference with some other group altogether, asthe cubic 
contents of an entire clearance would equal that of a 
tree here and there from two or three groups, and 
avoid the destruction of effects which it takes an 
average lifetime to produce. The same thing is true 
in a lesser degree of hedgerow trees, but does not 
apply nearly so much to woods which depend for 
beauty on their general mass. This selection ques- 
tion is so many-sided that in a paper like this it is 
only possible to touch upon a few of the commonest 
mistakes, but there can be no doubt that many of 
these mistakes could be easily avoided if owners 
would only recognise that it requires a considerable 
nicety of judgment in determining what trees to fell, 
and that the mere ability to handle an axe ora saw is 
not neccessarily a qualification. D. J. Yeo, Lyncham, 
Wilts, 


NURSERY NOTES. 


MESSRS. BACKHOUSE & SONS’, YORK. 


Tuis grand old establishment, with its fine collec- 
tion of Orchids, its matchless stores of Filmy Ferns, 
its complete and well-kept collection of alpine and 
other hardy plants, and its large, select, and well 
grown stock of most things appertaining to a first- 
class nursery fully maintains its old reputation, and 
that is all that need be said on the point, for that 
that reputation is one of the highest that a nursery 
establishment need aspire tois well known. It seems 
a difficult task to undertake an enumeration of even 
the most prominent of its attractions, but neverthe- 
less a note of a few things taken at a visit on the 
25th ult. will be of interest to many, 


Tue Orcuips. 


Among these the York Cattleya-house has always 
caused a great amount of interest by reason of the 
excellent quality of the plants and flowers which 
were formerly grown in the fine, well-ventilated, 
roomy, span-roofed structure, without the least 
attempt at shading from the fierce heat of the sun’s 
rays even in the hottest summer. That the plants 
were fine none could gainsay, although most good 
Orchid growers condemned the practice of growing 
them unshaded. Ultimately, Messrs. Backhouse 
decided to use a thin shading, and all Orchid 
growers will be interested to know that it has had a 
beneficial result; less water being required, more 
root is made, and improvements in all directions 
have resulted. 

The varieties of C. gigas, the large leafy masses of 
which are well-known to visitors, are, if possible, 
more robust and more floriferous than heretofore ; 
and the C. Trianzs are equally good, and contain some 
charming named varieties, among which the follow- 
ing may be named :—C. T. The Bride, a lovely white, 
with pearly tints; C. T. Enchantress, a grand light 
form; Aurora, Eboracensis, insignis, and the crim- 


son-feathered C. T. Backhousiana. Cattleya labiata 
Schroeder, Lelia purpurata, L. elegans, and other of 
the large Cattleyas and Lelias are also well sheathed 
for flower in the large Cattleva-house; and a good 
batch of Odontoglossum citrosmum enjoys the well- 
lighted situation in a corner thereof. 

The varieties of Lelia anceps have many flower- 
spikes, and form the principal feature in the Mexican- 
house; in which, too, is a grandly flowered lot of 
Odontoglossum grande, Lilia albida, L. pur- 
purata. L. Gouldiana, L. autumnalis, &c.; and a 
number of robust plants Cypripedium Spicerianum 
which have been grown in the Odontoglossum-house 
for the past summer, are just expanding their flowers. 
The plants are immeasurably superior to any that 
have been kept in heat all the year, and so probably 
would be more than one-half of the other Cypri- 
prediums. 

The Odontoglossums and other cool Orchids are in 
splendid condition. A sprinkling of good things noted 
in flower among the plants of O. crispum and O. 
Harryanum. The best white Lycaste Skinneri alba, 
some pretty scarlet Sophronitis, Lilia prastans, 
Odontoglossum Insleayi splendens (in bud) were 
remarked in flower or approaching the flowering 
stage. Among a well grown and varied collection 
of Cypripediums in one of the warm houses many 
were in flower or in bud; and in another house 
some plants of an importation of Cattleya aurea, 
which it is expected will yield some of the beautiful 
C. Hardyana, were in bud. One great advantage to 
buyers of Orchids at the York Nurseries is that the 
plants are fairly and even hardily grown, so that 
they travel well and thrive after a journey, which 
nursed-up plants often succumb to at once, or are 
invalids for years. 

The Disas are marvellously well done here, and 
the greater part of a cold house is devoted to a 
plantation of them. Here many yards of D, grandi- 
flora may be seen of a vigour altogether astonishing 
to those who have only seen ordinary plants. As 
may be required the strongest are taken up and 
potted for sale, and when in bloom the house is a 
beautiful picture of vivid scarlet flowers. Other 
distinct and lovely forms of D. grandiflora, too, are 
here, and notably a rich crimson form, and one with 
vermilion flowers tipped with yellow. Treated also_ 
in a similar manner are lesser quantities of the 
handsome D. racemosa, the rare and lovely large 
white D. crassicornis, and several species of the 
grassy-leaved section, 

The Filmy Ferns—These form a display which, 
for quantity and variety, is unequalled. The 
collecting and growing of these lovely plants 
have cost Messrs. Backhouse many years of labour, 
but the result attained is such, that a very beautiful 
array of them has been acquired, whose beauty must 
be seen before a true idea can be formed of them. 
In the matter of variety, it should be said that this 
firm publish a separate catalogue of Filmy 
Ferns, in which some thirty fine species and 
varieties of Hymenophyllum, and fifty of Tri- 
chomanes, are enumerated and described. Those 
seen in the sunk, unheated rockery, falling in 
graceful masses over the rocks, or nestling in quiet 
nooks, are very beautiful; nor are the lesser speci- 
mens in pots or on Tree Ferns in the hcuses deyoted 
to the plants for sale scarcely less attractive. In the 
rockery is an unique mass of a very elegantly cut 
form of Trichomanes radicans, collected many years 
ago in a stone quarry near Leeds, and perhaps the 
last recorded in Yorkshire. Very lovely too, were 
great masses of Hymenophyllum flexuosum, H. pec- 
tinatum, H. caudiculatum, H. crispatum, H. cruen- 
tum, H. dichotomum, H. dilatatum, H. demissum ; 
Trichomanes radicans dissectum, T’. reniforme, T, 
Luschnathianum, T. meifolium ; while Lomariopsis 
heteromorpha seems also to revel in the cool caye- 
like atmosphere. 

The general collection of Ferns and the noble 
rockery with tree and other Ferns, are worthy of the 
Filmies. The house of Gleichenias contains perfect 
specimens of all sizes; Niphobolus lingua corymbi- 
fera is in quantity, so also the rare Onychium 
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auratum, and the miniature Tree Fern Lomaria, I. 
Herminierii, with its young leaves of a crimson hue. 
The British and hardy section, too, is well kept up. 
In the other houses are good collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants, very well grown, among them 
being a fine collection of Nepenthes, one of the spe- 
cimens of N. Mastersiana and another of N. Rafilesiana 
being about 4 feet across, and grandly pitchered ; 
N. Northiana and N. Veitchii are noble specimens, 
all the others being good; and one which seemed to 
be a nearly green form of N. Raftlesiana, probably 
new. Among fine things in quantity was a large 
stock of white Lapageria, a large batch of Rogeria 
gratissima, interesting Bertolonias and other painted- 
leaved plants, well-grown Pleroma elegans, a house 
of choice Cliveas, the neat Azalea rosseflora, balsams- 
flora and the large-flowered Indian species in great 
numbers of well-grown specimens ; Heaths and New 
Holland plants, &c. 

For the extensive outdoor nursery of trees and 
shrubs, which some will doubtless consider the most 
important part, at present it must suffice to say that 
everything is, as usual, good, and kept in perfect 
order. 


IRELAND, 


—+ 
BELMONT NURSERY, BELFAST, 


Tuts nursery is pleasantly situated in a beautiful 
semi-rural district about three miles from Belfast. 
A fine block of some ten or twelve plant-houses con- 
fronts the entrance gate, and contains a varied stock 
of well-grown stove and greenhouse plants, including 
masses of Ferns for cutting and other purposes, Palms, 
Cycads, and Orchids. Tuberous Begonias here, as 
everywhere at the present time, have taken a hold as 
a floricultural fancy, and a varied and fine collection 
is grown. Celebrated as the name of Dickson is in 
connection with Rose-raising and growing, it would 
have been surprising not to have found some portion 
of the glass devoted to the Rose in the establishment 
of Mr. Hugh of that name, and the visitor is not 
disappointed. A large stock of Teas is grown 
expressly to meet the demand for plants for early 
forcing, The plants were already (beginning of 
September) fully matured, and were turned out-of- 
doors to rest; fine sturdy bushy plants they were, 
with short-jointed solid growth, giving great promise 
of bloom. A fine batch of Maréchal Niel, and Gloire 
de Dijon occupied the roof of another house, and the 
vigour they exhibited in their stout long shoots was 
exceptional. 

In the neighbourhood of the houses, borders and 
quarters were planted with Gladioli, Dahlias, Car- 
nations, Picotees, &c., all of which are specialties 
of Mr. H. Dickson. The two first-named, and par- 
ticularly the second, were considered backward, and 
inferior to their usual form, owing to the ungenial 
weather that had been experienced, yet they were 
quite up to the average in growth and flowering, 
though the blooms were smaller than in ordinary 

“ seasons. 

Large numbers of fruit trees are grown, notably 
Apples. Although a fairly representative collection 
is grown, the following are the chief of the varie- 
ties most recommended for the district, either as 
bush, pyramid, or standard trees, viz.:—Stirling Castle, 
Keklinville, Hast Lothian Seedling, Keswick Codlin, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, much thought of ; Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Hawthornden, Kerry Pippin, and Irish 
Peach. 

Roses are much favoured here, large breadths of 
them are grown, and the plants showed much vigour, 
and the wood was getting well matured. A large 
batch of H.P. seedlings, is regarded by Mr. Dickson 
with considerable interest. They are expected to 
flower next year in character, but some of them have 
this season exhibited such signs that we have reason 
to hope that there will be both novelty and quality 
among them. Tea Roses do finely in the open 
ground. The season has been such an exceptionally 
bad one that it was a matter of interest to know what 
varieties flowered and maintained their character for 


quality best throughout. The following are a few 
out of a considerable list I noted, viz.:—Alfred 
Colomb, Alfred K. Williams, Annie Wood, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Charles Lefebvre, 
Comte de Rambaud, Duchess of Bedford, Duke of 
Albany, Earl Dufferin, Etienne Leyet, Gloire 
Lyonaise, Her Majesty, Horace Vernet, Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, Lady Helen Stewart, La France, La 
Rosiere, Lord Bacon, Madame Bugene Verdier, 
Madame Gabriel Luizet, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Marie Baumann, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. Jowitt, 
Mrs. John Laing, Pride of Waltham, Prosper 
Langier, Senateur Vaisse, Thomas Mills, Ulrich 
Brunner. It will be noted that among the foregoing 
thirty-one sorts only three of the most recently 
introduced have stood the test of a bad season 
equally well with the best of the standard varieties 
of older date; the three alluded to are in italics. 
Among Tea and Noisette Roses the best during the 
season were Bouquet dOr, Catherine Mermet, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Grace Darling, HFrangois 
Kruger, Madame de Watteville, Madame Eugene 
Verdier, Madame Lambard, Madame Marie Van 
Houtte, Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, 
Princess Beatrice, Rubens, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 
The Bride; of these only the two in italics among 
the latest introductions haye proved themselves 
insensible to the inclemency ofthe weather. William 
Allen Richardson had proved itself admirable, and 
very profuse in buds for cutting. 


The general stock outdoors is varied and of very fine 
quality. Conifers, such as Picea pungens glauca, 
Abies Pattoni, A. magnifica, and A. nobilis were very 
fine, some large specimens of the last named standing 
in a belt in front of the proprietor’s house bearing 
many fine cones. Cupressus macrocarpa and Pinus 
insignis, both of which thrive well and are in 
great demand in the district, are grown in consider- 
able breadths. The elegant Gynerium pumilum 
was flowering freely and has this advantage over its 
more imposing relative, G. argenteum, that it appears 
to open its plumes of flowers in districts where the 
latter hardly forms its sheaths. The finer sorts of 
deciduous trees are also well represented in the stock, 
Acer Schwedleri was in beautiful colour and placed 
in fine contrast with Quercus concordia and Acer 
Negundo variegata in grand specimens harmonised 
most pleasingly with the bronze-purple of Prunus 
Pissardi. These with Fulham and other Oaks, 
Purple Beech and other deciduous ornamental trees 
and Conifers are displayed in sizes, ample enough to 
exhibit their respective characteristics in a border of 
about 200 yards in length by 9 yards wide, extending 
from the entrance gate along the south boundary of 
the nursery to the east side of the proprietor’s house. 
A highly illustrative border it is, and one which must 
prove of great use to the intending purchaser of trees, 
Along the front, Olearia Haastii is found in rounded 
masses of about 3 feet high and as much through. 
and flowering so profusely as to resemble snowballs, 
Altogether the nursery in every department is a 
most orderly and complete one. Knock is the first 
railway station out of Belfast, and is the one nearest 
to Belmont, the distance being about a mile. 


Tur Newrownarps NursErizs, 


These lie just outside the pleasantly situated little 
town of that name, which is the fourth station on 
the same line of railway from Belfast. As is well 
known, they belong to Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
& Sons, The plant-houses are numerous, and con- 
tain a varied assortment of stove and greenhouse 
plants in healthy condition. Specialties under glass 
are a good collection of tuberous Begonias, Bouvar- 
dias, Maidenhair Fern, Lomaria gibba, Pteris 
tremula, &c., which are grown by the thousand, and 
chiefly for furnishing. Many Roses in pots are 
grown, Maréchal Niel having one house of con- 
siderable length to itself. A considerable stock of 
pot Vines occupies another house ; they are furnished 
with short-jointed, well-matured stems. 

Of Chrysanthemums about 2000 are grown in pots, 
the blooms being chiefly for cutting, and the varieties 
are those most suitable for that purpose. They are 


very well grown, and promise a fine harvest of 
bloom. Zonal Pelargoniums, double and single, 
are largely grown. The general stock out-of- 
doors is similar to that found at the Belmont 
Nursery. Very thriving stocks of Cupressus in 
variety and various MRetinosporas occupy con- 
siderable breadths, and among the former is one 
sort of very free growth and highly glaucous hue, 
and which is much in demand for planting in the 
breezy country bordering the Clyde. It originated 
in the nursery, is named Cupressus Lawsoni var. 
Dicksoni, and is said to be unaffected by sea winds. 

Roses are largely grown, and the stock is vigorous. 
The seedlings of the Rose, of which there are many 
here, some being already well known and favoured 
by rosarians, are being annually tested to ascertain 
if of any decided merit, and if their good 
points have permanency. We may mention Warl 
Dufferin, which has already received much attention 
from Rose growers, and which has fully maintained 
this season the position it had previously reached ; 
Lady Helen Stewart, H.P., has proved itself to be a 
most trustworthy variety, even this unpropitious 
season, flowering from June to the time of my 
visit in the middle of September, with promise of 
a continuance of bloom to the end of the month at 
least. 

Caroline Arden, H.P., which was put in commerce 
this season by the raisers, will well sustain the 
character of these pedigree seedling Roses. It is 
come of illustrious parents, viz., A. IX. Williams and 
Marie Baumann. The flowers are large, full, perfectly 
formed, the petals round, large, and of great sub- 
stance; the habit vigorous, and foliage bold and 
massive, 

Of Tea Roses raised by Messrs. Dickson & Sons, 
and already put in commerce, I was well pleased 
with Miss Ethel Brownlow, which was introduced 


last year; and with Lady Castlereagh, of this sea- 


son’s introduction. Both are of vigorous growth, 
with luxuriant handsome foliage, and very profusely 
blooming and branching habit. The blooms of the 
former are large and full, the petals of great substance, 
large, smooth, bright, and of a colour which is salmon- 
pink shaded yellow at the base. The latter has very 
large, full, handsome flowers, the petals large, round, 
and smooth, of a soft rosy-yellow colour, the rose 
deepening in tint at the margin. Judging it from 
all points of view, the raisers look upon the last- 
named as an acquisition to its class. It has been 
awarded First-class Certificates by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Ireland, the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society, and the Glasgow 
Rose Society. 

«Among the many seedlings of Roses under test, 
but not yet brought out, I noted the following as 
being, in my opinion, of very high promise :—Mr, 
James Brownlow, H.P., a distinct flower, as well in 
foliage as in colour, the former being peculiar, 
strikingly so even at some distance; the blooms are 
large, full, and beautifully formed, and the colour a 
novel shade of rosy-caymine. A striking quality of 
the variety is the readiness with which it starts into 
flower at any time during the season after it is cut 
back; of this I had evidence in a number of plants 
that had been cut back a few weeks ago, and which 
‘had broken freely and was flowering from every 
shoot. I understand it has deservedly received two 
First-class Certificates this season. Mrs. James Wil- 
son appeared to me to be a great acquisition. It is 
a remarkable vigorous, free-branching variety, and 
equally free flowering. The flowers are large, of 
much substance, and in form and build closely re- 
semble those of Catherine Mermet; the colour a pale 
tint of lemon-yellow, appeared to me to be a new 
one. Miss Jeanie Dickson, H.P., is a fine variety, of 
great promise as a garden or exhibition flower. In 
habit it is vigorous and free, the flowers are large, 
globular, the centre high, from which the petals 
recurve, and thus display their delicate satin sub- 
stance, the margins of each terminate in a fine 
silvery tint. j 

A notable feature in the management of the dwarf 
Rose stocks in both these nurseries is the lowness at 
which they are budded. The Manettis and Briers alike 
are treatedin the same way. The stocks are thoroughly 
dishbudded before being planted in the quarters in 
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Fic, 73,—cCESALTINIA JAPONICA: HARDY SHRUB; FLOWERS YELLOW ; REDUCED ONE-HALF, DETACHED FLOWER REAL SIZE, 


which they are to be worked—a point of practice 
which of course every grower carefully attends to, 
but here, in order to get the bud inserted at the 
lowest point in the stock the latter is laid at a very 
acute angle with the soil, so much so that in baring 
it, preparatory to inserting the bud, the heel is ex- 
posed, and it is at that point the insertion is made. 
The advantage is obvious—there is less liability to 
form suckers, and when the plants are to be used in 
pots there is no difficulty in burying the stock. 

In a belt surrounding this nursery, composed of 
miscellaneous trees and shrubs which had been 
planted in the earlier years of its existence, some 
remarkable specimens occur. We noted particularly 
Pinus insignis, in perfect health, about 60 feet high, 


with boles from 16 to 20 inches in diameter; and 
Cupressus macrocarpa was about 60 feet high and 


a 


had assumed its true arboreal character, having 
spreading dense tops and boles about 18 inches 
diameter. rica codonodes was to be seen in dense 
masses from 10 to 12 feet high and as much through, 
which must have a very striking effect when in 
flower. 


CAISALPINIA JAPONICA.* 


Tue plant here figured (fig. 73) is a handsome 
and very interesting one. It first flowered in 1887 
in the Coombe Wood Nurseries of Messrs. Veitch, 


* Cesalpinia japonica, Sieb. et Zuce., Fam. Nat., n. 3; 
Franehet et Sayatier, Enum. Plant. Jap., i., 114; Gardeners’ 
Magazine, July 21, 1888, p. 445 (with figure); C. crista, 
Thunberg., Fl. Jap,, p. 179; C. sepiaria, Miquel, Prolus., p. 
242 (non Roxburgh), 


who introduced it from Japan several years ago. 
Certainly no other member of the genus has stood 
the test of the Coombe Wood plant, which can—as 
far as the South of England is concerned—be added 
to our lists of hardy shrubs. No doubt, when dis- 
tributed, C. japonica will be welcomed in many 
gardens; it thrives at Coombe Wood on a sloping 
bank of gravelly clay and makes long shoots beset 
with strong hooked prickles. These shoots should 
not be cut away or pruned back but simply let alone. 
During the current year flowers were much more 
freely produced than in 1887, and now the cultiva- 
tion of the plant is understood, it will doubtless 
flower abundantly every year. 

The genus Cesalpinia contains — according to 
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Bentham and Hooker—thirty-eight species, and is 
distributed widely throughout all tropical regions. 
Several species afford valuable products, for instance, 
C. coriavia, the pods of which are imported from the 
West Indies and South America for tanning pur- 
poses; others yield dye stuffs. The slate-coloured 
seeds of C. Bonducella are largely made into brace- 
lets, necklets, rosaries, &c. This species is acommon 
climber on tropical shores, and in the Kew Museum 
are exhibited seeds that haye been washed up on the 
shores of Kaffraria, Tristan d’Acunha, and St. 
Helena; they are also occasionally washed up on the 
Trish, Scotch, and Norwegian coasts. 

The sub-order Cxsalpinix, with its seventy-six 
genera and about 500 species, is only represented in 
British arboreta by the genus Czsalpinia, the Honey 
Locust (Gleditschia), St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia), 
and the Judas tree (Cercis). G. Nicholson. 


ROSES, 


ROSES FOR WALLS AND PILLARS. 


TueRE is no more delightful purpose to which 
Roses can be put than that of covering walls and 
houses, or training them to pillars; and for this 
purpose Roses of a rampant habit of growth, which 
are most frequently called climbing Roses, are 
used. The term climbing is a misnomer, for they do 
not cling to anything unless by artificial means ; they 
have no tendrils like the Vine, no small roots to 
fasten on the wall as they climb, like the Ivy or 
Ampelopsis, and must be carefully tended in order 
to get them to cover the required space; but if the 
Rose does so it is a joy—I do not say for ever, but for 
a long time. My own house has its north side 
covered with climbing Devonensis, which is made 
doubly lovely with the vigorous shoots of a Wistaria, 
Belle Lyonnaise, which, like its parent, Gloire de 
Dijon, is somewhat straggling; and Longworth 
Rambler, a dark red hybrid Tea, with close 
foliage completely covering the wall, and quite 
a brillant object when in its full flush of 
flower; and on the east side I have Madame 
Berard, another straggling grower, and my grand 
plant of Réve d'Or which was cut to the ground in 
1880 and 1881, but is now fast re-occupying the 
place it was obliged to vacate. On the front of the 
house facing west I have a plant of Madame Trifle, 
and one of a white summer-flowering Rose which I 
found here twenty years ago; while I havea few as 
pillar Roses in the garden itself. 

The Roses suitable for these purposes may be 
roughly divided into two classes—the summer and 
autumnal flowering ones; the latter are those— 
unless where there is an abundance of room to grow 
everything—that I should prefer, and advise others 
to grow. By autumnal flowering is simply meant 
that they will give blooms at intervals after the 
first great bloom is over, in the same way as the 
hybrid perpetuals and Teas do; in fact, many of 
them are, as we know, what are called climbing 
varieties of well known sorts: while the Noisette 
Roses seem peculiarly adapted for these purposes. 

Amongst Noisettes, Maréchal Niel would hold a 
very high place, but for the habit of hanging its head 
down, and I have never yet seen it satisfactory in 
this position. The outside petals become dis- 
coloured, and the whole plant has a faded appear- 
ance. Of course, when you gather the flowers they 
are intensely beautiful—I only mean as a wall or 
pillar Rose. There was one on a cottage not far 
from this, and although it bloomed for some years 
most vigorously, yet at a distance it had the appear- 
ance of decay. The very first of the Noisettes for 
this purpose is one which, unfortunately, is too tender 
for general culture—I mean Cloth of Gold or Chro- 
matella. I have often delighted in one which used 
to flourish on the front of ajhouse in this parish where 
it held up its magnificent goblets, not so deep in 
colour as the Maréchal Niel, but with a short foot- 
stalk and with petals of great substance ; while those 
who have seen it in the South of France or in warm 
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climes can never use superlatives enough in speaking 
of it. It will not, however, give much satisfaction 
out-of-doors in this country except in some very 
favoured spots. 

The Gloire de Dijon race contributes some of the 
very best of the Roses suitable for this purpose. 
Gloire itself is a normal favourite, and since the 
day when it appeared as a stray seedling in Jacotot’s 
garden walk at Dijon, has run a very successful 
course, and people who do not know any other Rose 
are safe when they talk of Gloire de Dijon. It will 
grow anywhere, and is an universal favourite, except 
in the exhibition box, where it generally manages to 
open too much, and spoil the appearance of the stand. 
Madame Berard is a beautiful daughter of this Rose, 
somewhat lighter in colour, but especially valuabie 
for its autumnal blooming, in which respect it 
exceeds its parent. Bouquet dOr is another Rose of 
this race, which differs somewhat from the two 
previously named in that its foliage is more dense 
and its growth not so straggling; Belle Lyonnaise 
has the straggling propensities of its parent, but is 
richer in colour, having, however, a very unfortunate 
propensity of coming into quartered or cleft flowers, 
which detracts from the beauty of their appearance. 
I think, however, as far as I have been able to judge, 
that the deepest-coloured, and freest autumnal bloomer 
of this race is Madame Hugene Verdier, good shape, 
very rich in colour, and a decided autumn bloomer, 
I gathered one the other day of the most intense 
yellow. Madame Emile Dupuy is another of this 
type which has been a good deal overlooked ; it is of 
a pale fawn, the form good, and the foliage ample; 
it is, I think, one of the best of the pale-coloured 
Roses of this section. 

There are two new flowers in this class, of which 
I haye heard a good deal, but cannot say anything 
from personal knowledge; to one there attaches a 
melancholy interest, as it (Henriette de Beauveau) is 
the last Rose sent out by old Lacharme; it is said 
to be of a bright yellow colour, very free, of good 
form, and in all respects a desirable Rose; the other 
is, if its classification be correct—that is, if it is to 
be counted amongst the Dijon race—quite a new 
break as far as colour is concerned, for Souvenir de 
Madame Metral is described as bright cherry-red 
with darker shading, of good form, large size, dis- 
tinct and good. This sounds well, but it will have to be 
seen whether it is really a pure Noisette of the Dijon 
race, or whether there is not some mixture of 
other races which would_make it—like Reine Marie 
Henriette or Cheshunt Hybrid—a hybrid Tea. 
There is, indeed, amongst these so-called climbing 
Roses the same perplexity that exists in the non- 
climbers; for example, that most useful Rose, 
Réve d'Or, to which class is it to be assigned? It is 
generally placed among the Noisettes ; but it is very 
much en rapport with the Teas. The Noisette Roses 
are supposed to bloom in clusters, and so Réye d’Or 
does at times ; but it just as often sends out a single 
bloom, while it is oftentimes stated to be best desig- 
nated a climbing Madame Falcot, and that Rose is 
unquestionably a pure Tea. Before leaving the class 
of Dijon Teas, I may say that in a favourable autumn 
all those mentioned are giving nice blooms, which 
would be better, but that we have very dense mist in 
the mornings, which, settling on the buds, prevents 
them from opening as they should(do, especially as 
the air is perfectly still, without a breath of wind to 
blow the damp off. But St. Luke has been true to his 
word this year, and his “little summer” has been a 
great boon after the inclement season we have had. 


Wild Rose. 
(To be continued.) 


Rost Mareverire pe Sr. AnANnp, 


Let this be noted as a beautiful autumnal Rose. 
A piece of dwarf plants of this variety might haye been 
seen recently inthe Koyal Nursery, at Slough, flower- 
ing freely ; and witha very pleasant and soft shade of 
pink, The freedom with which it was blooming 
nearly at the close of September, was something 
remarkable. It is a delightful Rose, well worth 
planting for its autumn-blooming, 77, D, 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


reais 
SAHARANPUR AND MUSSOORIE. 


Tue report of the Government Botanical Gardens 
for the year ending March, 1888, is before us, from 
which we see that the cultivation and distribution 
of Date Palms and Oranges, both matters of much 
importance to this part of India, is being vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Mr. W. Gollan is now the Superintendent of the 
Government Botanical Gardens of the North-west 
Provinces, Mr, Duthie having been appointed to the 
superintendency of the Botanical Department fer 
Northern India. 


Frurr in New Sourn Wares. 


Jiast week we had the pleasure of tasting some 
deliciously flavoured Grapes and Apples from the 
famous Calrossy Garden at Tamworth. Aft this 
season of the year it is quite astonishing to see well- 
preserved Grapes, and Mr. J. Patterson is the only 
gentleman we know who takes the trouble to have 
Grapes almost all the year round. The Apples were 
of different varieties, and we must admit that at no 
time haye we seen such a choice collection of Apples 
as those we saw last week from Calrossy. A nice, 
large, waxen-like Apple with blush cheeks was a 
seedling, which Mr. Patterson has named Home 
Rule, while the other varieties were what we feel 
sure would be profitable for exportation, and in 
England would bring high prices. Some Australian 
Apples lately sold in England brought from 2d. to 
1s. 4d. each wholesale, and Pears brought as high as 
2s. 6d. each, or £5 the case. What will any fruit 
growers say to these facts? The Hunter River can 
produce excellent fruits in abundance, and we think 
that our gardeners would do well to consider the 
advisableness of sending to England some of the 
productions of their gardens, in preference to selling 
all their produce here and then complaining of the 
low prices. We shall not be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Patterson is the first Northerner to try the ex- 
periment of exportation, and we hope that others 
will think the matter over, for we feel sure that a 
good trade could be established in sending fruits to 
the mother country. Maitland Mercury, July 17. 


HOME GORRESPONDENGE, 
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PINK LORD LYONS.—I quite agree with “R. D.” 
(p. 474) that this Pink deserves to be widely known, 
and also that it is the best of its colour. Having 
been successful in propagating this and other varie- 
ties of Pinks without bottom-heat, my method may 
be of use to others who may be desirous of increas= 
ing their stock. About the last week in June I put 
the cuttings in a bed of sandy soil; this I surround 
with a plain flat frame (four 6-inch boards nailed at 
the corners), then close down with an ordinary light, 
and keep it close and shaded with calico for about 
three weeks; and then inure the plants, now rooted, 
to air and light. About 80 per cent form roots, and 
make plants, which are strong enough for plant- 
ing out early in October, or in April, as may be 
desired. S.J, 8. 


THE GREAT CHISWICK VINERY.—It was a very 
fortunate circumstance that the Apple-Exhibition 
at Chiswick, held in this really grand building, 
should have had overhead the accompaniment of 
literally thousands of bunches of fine and richly- 
coloured Grapes. The Hampton Court and Cum- 
berland Lodge Vines may be remarkable for the 
dimensions of each, but the houses they cover are 
insignificant, after all, as spectacles, compared with 
the lofty expanse of the Vine-covered roof the great 
house at Chiswick. Considering how old the Vines 
are which furnish this huge house, it is a matter for 
surprise that bunches and berries should be so large, 
and should so admirably colour and ripen. It is 
calculated that the house has produced this year 
some 2 tons of Grapes; that is, of course, an enor- 
mous bulk, although not at all excessive, for the 
wondrous roof area, Some considerable allowance 
also has to be made for the yaricties planted in the 
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house, which are more choice than productive. To 
Fellows these excellent Grapes have been selling at 
ls. per pound, a very low price indeed when com- 
pared with the different quality of the Grapes offered 
at such price in shops. ‘The Fellows, therefore, have 
in return for theif annual subscriptions some very 
material financial privileges in the matter of fruit 
and flower purchase, and can thus easily recoup 
themselves, plus their’other privileges as Fellows, if 
they wish to do so. Putting the actual weight of the 
Grape crop at 4000 Ib., however, that would give 
£200—not a bad result ; although it is evident that, 
were the Grapes sold at shop-rates, the return would 
be much larger. The Grape corridor, planted its 
entire length with Alicante and Gros Co!mar 
Grapes, shows just now a grand crop, which will cer- 
tainly secure a much higher price per pound. With the 
fine show of Apples below, and the Grape crop 
above, the great vinery at Chiswick was last week a 
noble sight indeed. -Y. 


ASTER HYBRIDS.—I erclose you two seedling 
Asters; one, named John Loraine Baldwin, is 5 feet 
high, and has the iargest flower of any of the levis 
family. The parents are also enclosed, viz., levis 
and speciosus. It takes the size of its bloom from 
the latter, and its habit from the former. There is 
also enclosed an improved seedling of Novi Belgii 
yar. densum, having larger blooms. It is only 4 feet 
in height. As comparison both the forms are 
enclosed. E. J. Lowe, Shirencwton Hall, [In reference 
to the subject of the above note an Aster grower 
says:—“ Aster Novi Belgii var. densus is correct. 
The seedling is a mere form, and corresponds with a 
yariety of Aster N. Belgii, known in gardens as 
yersicolor maximus. Joha Loraine Baldwin is no 
hybrid, but a seedling form of A. N. Belgii. The 
supposed parents are, first, an old well known variety 
of A, N. Belgii (not levis, as stated}. The other 
supposed parent is not an Aster at all, but Erigeron 
speciosus. | 


PROLIFEROUS SPIKE OF PHALANOPSIS.—I was 
much interested on reading Mr. Watson’s remarks in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle of October 15, p. 417, on 
young growth being developed from cut flower-spikes 
that had been placed in water instead of letting them 
remain on the plant, which is generally done, and 
which we here have been in the habit of doing with- 
out ever succeeding in obtaining a plant. We have 
a plant of Angrecum Leonii, which developed a 
young growth on the top of a flower-spike two years 
ago, The young plant has since grown very rapidly, 
and last spring bore a spike of three flowers. Ihave 
never heard of Angrxcum Leonii having done so 
before, and I should be pleased to hear if Mr. Watson 
or any grower of Orchids has met with a similar 
occurrence. Erin. [We have before us, from Mr, 
Odell, an adventitious bud with roots, produced upon 
a flower stem of Phaius grandifolius after it been cut 
off and thrown under the stage. Ep.] 


GISHURSTINE.—In your issue for the 13th ult. 
you speak of the efficacy of Gishurstine. There is 
no doubt but this is a good article for waterproofing 
and softening boots, and would probably be largely 
used by gardeners if it was sold at a reasonable price 
by the horticultural trade. This, however, seems to 
me to be far from the case. Gishurstine is supplied 
from Price’s Patent Candle Company in tins of two 
sizes, mounted with the company’s paper, with the 
prices 6d. and Is. per tin printed on it, being what I 
consider too high a price for the said article. I think 
all readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle will agree with 
me when I say that a chemist’s shop is not one’s 
ideal of an establishment for cheap goods, yet I 
always buy my Gishurstine from a chemist, and 
though marked with the company’s paper and prices 
as above stated, I can there procure either of the 
sizes at 25 per cent. below the stated price, viz., at 
41d, and 9d. per tin, being 3d. in the shilling less than 
the prices demanded by the horticultural trade. 
Undoubtedly the chemist referred to sells at a paying 
profit, and if so, what must be the profits of the 
horticultural trade? Looking fairly at the facts 
mentioned, I can hardly think the trade have so 
much pity for gardeners in general as one might 
suppose from reading reports of speeches published 
after such dinners as are held, say, for instance, in 
connection with the Gardeners’ Benevolent Society. 
Let us hope the trade will take the hint, and not be 
above chemists’ prices. Hortus. 


HELIANTHUS LAETIFLORUS.—In my note on 
_p. 483, I wrote “new authority,” not “ Kew authority ;’ 
tt appears there was a misprint in the note from 


which I copied the words. As now printed it might 
imply a disrespect for the Kew authority, which I did 
nof intend. ‘The case, however, is “ Asa Gray versus 
Kew,” and to settle it I propose to send dried speci- 
mens to Harvard to be compared with the authorised 
type preserved there. C. Wolley Dod, Edge Halt, 
Malpas. 


INSECT PREVENTIVES.—I notice that on p. 472 
of your last issue soot, lime, and Hellebore powder 
are all recommended for the destruction of cater- 
pillars, but perhaps it is not generally known that 
gas-tar is a first-rate preventive, which is better than 
cure, I have had whole plots of Gooseberry bushes 
devastated by them, and also Cabbage and Cauli- 
flower. Since I commenced to use gas-tar the cater- 
pillars have not made their appearance, and it is 
both a safe and a cheap remedy for the Gooseberry 
caterpillar and all others affecting green crops which 
are subject to attack. John McIntosh, Glennachan. 
[Please say how do you apply gas-tar ? Ep.] 


THE NATIONAL APPLE AND PEAR CONFERENCE, 
—I was somewhat surprised to find that compara- 
tively few market-growers put in an appearance, or 
appeared to take any part in the Conference, par- 
ticularly as they are chiefly concerned in this very 
important matter. There are a number of large 
private establishments about the couutry managed 
by experienced gardeners, where the finest Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and hardy fruits of the best and 
improved varieties are grown, and in order to help 
defray the garden expenses, the surplus is sold to 
supply the best shops. We cannot look to these to 
supply our markets in sufficient quantities for the 
million, but must depend upon the market gardeners ; 
therefore it is all-important to get at these gentle- 
men. I feel sure that had more market gardeners 
attended we should have heard from them many 
useful suggestions, and much information as to the 
effect of soil upon the different sorts of Apples and 
Pears grown for market in different parts of the 


country. Mr. Clark, a retired market gardener of 
Twickenham, however, attended, and _ entered 
into the discussion, He gave some useful 


information upon the destruction of the Apple 
and Gooseberry caterpillar, and mentioned two 
market Apples (Mank’s Codlin and Early Julien) he 
used to grow in his neighbourkcod with great success. 
He said ‘‘ Mank’s Codlin brought him more money 
from the market than any other sort,” and strongly 
recommended it to be largely planted, observing also 
that Cellini Pippin Apple was planted in the same 
ground, but failed through canker. This points to 
the necessity of taking into consideration the nature 
of the soil, shelter, &c., before deciding upon the 
kinds of fruit to be planted. The soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kew, Chiswick, Twickenham, and many 
parts of Isleworth, where Mank’s Codlin does so 
well, is of a light, warm, sandy loam, well suited to 
many kinds which fail to do well in heavier soils, 
In heavy soils I have found Mank’s do very badly. 
being sometimes quite a failure. I can point at 
this moment to 1 acre of this sort in Ealing, planted 
twenty years ago in good but heayy loam, which has 
neyer borne a good crop; the trees are now rotten 
with canker. What a serious loss! In the same 
ground there are some Lord Suffield; they are not 
flourishing, as they would be in warmer soil, but 
even they have borne fairly well. There are also 
in the neighbourhood of Ealing Cellini bearing well, 
which clearly points out how necessary it is for 
planters to pay more attention to the nature of the 
soil and to the selection of suitable sorts. I would 
warn that gentleman who at the Congress asked 
for information as to what to grow in the 
heayy soils of Sussex not to take Mr. Clark’s 
hint (grow Mank’s), lest he should sustain a 
loss similar to that my friend at Ealing experienced. 
I may be told that had the ground upon which 
this unfortunate acre of Mank’s been better drained 
and received more liberal dressing of manure failure 
would have been avoided; but you cannot alter the 
nature of a heavy soil to that of a light one without 
time and expense. It is all very well in private and 
small villa gardens, where suitable soil can be sup- 
plied or made up, but when the market gardener has 
to deal with broad acres, with a view to the maxi- 
mum amount of return for the minimum amount of 
outlay, he must select the most suitable sorts of 
Apples and Pears for the natural soils of the place 
requiring but ordinary treatment in the preparation 
for planting. Now, had this been observed, and the 
best hardy strong growing sorts been selected for 
the orchard in question, such as Keswick Codlin, 
Ecklinyille Seedling, Pott’s Seedling, Stirling Castle, 


or Blenheim Orange, instead of Mank’s, success 
would have been certain, instead of failure and loss, 
Iam writing with no prejudice against planting this 
excellent free-bearing market sort, but only to point 
out the source of danger in planting this or any 
other sort in unsuitable soil. I would conclude by 
saying, in the words of Mr. Bunyard, that when a 
good sort is found to be doing well and to suit the 
market, then go ahead and plant it, like the “one 
Apple” man at Woking, who grows only one sort 
Cox’s Orange Pippin), findiag it does well on the 
light sandy soil of that place. George Cannon, Lee's 
Nursery, Ealing, October 23, 


BORDER CARNATIONS. — Your correspondent 
“A, D.’s” suggestion (p. 447) as to a Chiswick trial 
of border Carnations should be heartily entertained 
by all growers of these valuable and now popular 
flowers. Certain it is that many fine varieties exist 
which meantime are only known locally; and some 
of these, when judged from comparison with popu- 
larly known and advertised sorts, vastly superior as 
truly refined flowers, and at the same time free and 
vigorous in constitution. The popular Gloire de 
Nancy, for instance, is lacking in one of the first 
qualities of a commendable flower—the calyx almost 
always bursts (at least, with us); but may not other 
whites exist with all Nancy’s glories and none of 
her defects? And if such is the case, what a wealth 
of joy and beauty is being hidden and withheld! 
Another defect in many of our now popular border 
Carnations is the waste of flowers consequent on 
cutting a bloom with a stalk long enough to con- 
veniently place in water; the buds are crowded at 
the top, and cutting one open bloom often means 
the removal of four or five unexpanded buds. May 
there not be local yarieties—one here and another 
there—in all the leading colours, which haye not 
these defects? As to the grouping of colours sug- 
gested by “A. D.,” this should be one of the prime 
factors in all comparative tests of florists’ flowers. 
We have practised this for years in all our stock 
plantations of such popular flowers as Carnations, 
Dahlias, Pansies, Pyrethrums, Phloxes, &c. The 
results are that all synonymous and inferior forms 
are at once recognised, and any errors in nomen- 
clature are quickly detected, as when a white form 
appears in a group of scarlets, and vice versd. S. & S., 
Dundee. [Some Carnation flowers sent with this 
note, on October 22, were fresh and sweet, and of 
charming tints, both selfs and others. They did not 
show at all that they had had to endure on two 
occasions 8° of frost. Ep.] 


REMOVAL OF POTATO HAULM.—I can endorse 
what your correspondent, Mr. Wall, says at p. 483 
respecting the removal of Potato haulm as being a 
means of preventing the tubers becoming diseased. 
I had here this season a patch of Myatt’s Ashleaf so 
attacked with disease, and as the haulm was already 
showing signs of ripeness, I determined to try the 
experiment. Unlike your correspondent, I had the 
haulm cut (instead of pulled) close to the ground, 
cleared away, and burnt, leaving the tubers undis- 
turbed for ten days, so as to allow their skins to set. 
When lifted there were from 37 bushels only 
2 bushels diseased, and not more than half a bushel 
of tubers have since gone bad. Our other varieties, 
nine in number, including early and late kinds, were 
left to take their chance, and in each case numbers 
were diseased varying from one-quarter to two-thirds 
of the crop. In my opinion the removal of the 
haulm, either by pulling or cutting (I would prefer 
the latter, the tubers being less disturbed) as soon 
as spots of the disease are detected, would be a safe 
plan to adopt in all cases where the crops are ap- 
proaching ripeness, Zoi Stone, 


MALVA MOSCHATA ALBA.—The typical form of 
M. moschata is by no means devoid of merit as a 
garden plant, and a well-grown plant, covered with 
bright pink flowers and beautifully dissected leaves, 
is infinitely preferable to many of the weedy occu- 
pants of the herbaceous border. The white form is 
a dangerous rival to the white flowers of the hardy 
plant-garden; there is a certain refinement about 
the exquisite satin-like petals that is very attractive 
and pleasing. This is a plant that should have a 
good soil and plenty of room; under these condi- 
tions it forms very handsome specimens. The best 
results are obtained from one year old plants; if left 
in the borders after the first year they are apt to 
become too leafy. When grown on rich heavy soil 
the seedlings should be transplanted before they forma 
their long tap-roots; this tends to produce a flori- 
ferous growth and less foliage, On light soils the 
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seed should be sown where the plants are to remain. 
Autumn-sown plants make a fine display early the 
following summer. The photograph sent was taken 
from an autumn-sown plant this summer, growing in 
the gardens of Mr. Geo. Clarke, Pinner. J. W. Odell. 


SCABIOSA SNOWBALL.—When this charming 
novelty first came under my notice last spring, 1 
was rather doubtful as to its real merit, as it is 
quite 2 common occurrence to find white-flowering 
varieties amongst the mixed German Scabious, of 
which I grow a large quantity for cutting purposes. 
Young seedlings planted out in the beginning of May 
soon formed nice compact bushes about 2 feet high. 
The large pure white flowers are freely produced in 
unending succession from the beginning of August 
until October, and are not unlike a white pompon 
Dahlia. For cutting purposes the flowers are simply 
lovely ; they not only come in most useful for ordi- 
nary flower-glasses, but are as well adapted for 
making up wreaths, crosses, and other choice 
designs. I often compared flowers of the new variety 
with white forms I had in a bed of selected mixed 
German Scabious, but the Snowball surpassed them 
by far in form and pureness of colour. Iam sure this 
beautiful hardy annual is quite as deserving of 
popularity as its predecessors. C. S. 


SOCIETIES. 


—— 


HORTICULTURAL AND BOTANICAL 
OF MANCHESTER. 


An exhibition of fruit, flowers, and vegetables was 
opened on Friday, Oct. 26, at the Botanical Gardens, 
Old Trafford, and remained open till Saturday. 
The range of permanent glass is now extensive, 
immense additions having been made by retaining 
portions of the structure provided for the Jubilee 
Exhibition of 1887. The exhibits were set out 
partly in the annexe and partly in the Palm- 
house. Apples and J’ears were the main features 
of the show. It has not been a particularly good 
season for these fruits, but except a general want 
of colour there was little to complain of in the 
quality of the exhibits. The Society’s Gold Medal 
for the best collection of Apples was taken by Mr. J. 
Watkins, Whittington, Hereford, and the Gold 
Medal for Pears by Mr. A. J. Thomas, Sitting- 
bourne. A collection of Apples and Pears, sent 
for exhibition by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
Chelsea, secured a First-class Certificate. The 
Messrs. Dickson (Limited), Chester, and Messrs. J. 
Cranston & Co., Hereford, also sent collections for 
exhibition, Next in interest to the Apples and 
Pears were the Potatos. The collection for which 
Messrs. Dickson & Robinson, Manchester, were 
awarded the Societys Gold Medal, included 
more than 100 varieties, and was in many respects a 
remarkable exhibit. Messrs. Dickson & Robinson 
also received a certificate for Onions. Another fine 
collection of Potatos, also comprising over a hundred 
varieties, was shown by Messrs. Dickson, Brown & 
Tait, Manchester, to whom was awarded a First- 
class Certificate. Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
were also exhibitors in this section. A certificate 
for seedling Tomatos was taken by Messrs, Dickson, 
Brown & Tait. 

The exhibits of flowers were not numerous. 
Except a few Cyclamens and Heaths, this depart- 
ment was represented solely by a collection of 
Gladioli, Roses, Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and 
other hardy flowers, grown in the open air at 
Llandudno by Mr. S. Barlow. The collection 
spoke volumes for the climate of the popular 
watering-place. The following is a list of the 
awards :— 

__ Nurserymen. — Collection of Apples.—Ist (the 
Society's Gold Medal), Mr. J. Watkins, Hereford ; 
2nd (the Society’s Silver Medal), Messrs. John Cheal 
& Sons, Crawley, Sussex; 3rd (the Society’s Silver 
Medal), Messrs. J. Cranston & Co., Hereford. 

Collection of Pears.—Ist (the Society’s Gold 
Medal), Mr. A. J. Thomas, Rodmersham, Sitting- 
bourne; 2nd (the Society’s Silver Medal), Messrs. 
J. Cheal & Sons. 

Amateurs —Twenty-four dishes of Apples.—Ist, 
Harl of Harrington, Elvaston Castle Derby. 

Twelve dishes of Apples, distinct varieties.—Ist, 
Mr. R. H. C. Neville, Wellingore Hall; 2nd, Earl 
of Harrington. 

Six dishes of dessert Apples,—Ist, Harl of Har- 
rington, P : 


Six dishes of culinary Apples.—Ist, Mr. R. H. C. 
Neville. 

Twelve dishes of Pears.—Ist, Mr. J. Butler, Sit- 
tingbourne ; 2nd, Harl of Harrington. 

Six dishes of Pears.—I1st, Mr. J. Butler. 

One dish of Apples.—1st, Earl of Harrington. 

One dish of Pears.—Ist, Mr. J. Butler. 

Highteen dishes of Apples.—Ist, Mr. 8. Barlow; 
Middleton; 2nd, Colonel Wingfield, Shrewsbury. 

Nine dishes of Apples, distinct varieties.—1st, Mr. 
J. Such, Mount Pleasant; 2nd, Colonel Wingfield ; 
ord, Mr. 8. Barlow. 

Four dishes of dessert Apples.—Ist, Colonel Wing- 
field; 2nd, Mr. S. Barlow. 

Fruits Grown within 20 miles of Manchester.— 
Twenty-four dishes Apples.— Ist, Mr. A. Smith 
Barry, Marbury Hall; 2nd, Mr. R. P. Gill, Wood- 
heys Hall; 3rd, Mr. 8. Lord, Oakleigh. 

Twelve dishes Apples, distinct varieties.—1st, Mr. 
A. Smith Barry; 2nd, Mrs. Grundy, Lymm; ord, 
Mr. S. Lord. 

Six dishes Dessert Apples.—Ist, Mr. R. P. Gill; 
2nd, Mr. S. Lord. 

Six dishes Culinary Apples.—Ist, Mr. J. Watts, 
Abney Hall; 2nd, Mr. A. Smith Barry. 

Six dishes Pears.—I1st, Mr. A. Smith Barry; 2nd, 
Mr. J. Watts, Cheadle. 

One dish Apples.—Ist, Mr. R. P. Gill; 2nd, Mr. 
S. Lord. 

One dish Pears.—Ist, Mr. S. Lord. 

Open Classes—Collection of Potatos.—I1st (the 
Society’s Gold Medal), Messrs. Dickson & Robinson, 
Manchester. 


DEVONSHIRE POMOLOGICAL. 


Ocroser 25 anp 26.—The fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of Apples and Pears was held in Exeter on the 
above dates. The Lower Market, Fore Street, as on 
previous occasions was used for making the display 
of fruit, the long ranges of stalls being draped and 
festooned with bunting and evergreens, which so 
altered the appearance of the market, that those who 
frequent it daily would not have recognised it; this 
was the handiwork of a few energetic members of 
the committee. The Society until this season was 
without a title, so as their labours in the past had 
been recognised by patrons from all parts of the 
county, ‘‘ The Devonshire Pomological Society ” was 
adopted as a most appropriate name; a name caleu- 
lated to draw support from the whole of the agricul- 
tural and horticultural element in the county. That 
good work has been done by these exhibitions was 
proved by the grand display held this past week com- 
posed of all the principal varieties, new and old, in 
cultivation, and which showed that since these exhi- 
bitions commenced, exhibitors have taken note of 
many varieties of superior merit and have added 
them to their collection, and are now able to compete 
with those of Kent and other favoured counties, 

Sir T. Acland, in declaring the show open, 
said that he could not claim to be an active 
promoter of this show, although he was much 
honoured by the invitation to be its Pre- 
sident. In former times he had endeavoured, with 
the help of his friend Mr. Belfield, to promote a 
knowledge of fruit growing through the Journal 
of the Bath and West of England Society, a 
Society which, at its meeting in Exeter in 1889, 
would gladly help on the good work. He (Sir T. 
Acland) had rather a preference for the early 
English titlek—Apple and Pear show. As to the 
word pomology, he had searched in vain for its 
origin in Greek. He could only find poma, which 
means drink; and he feared his temperance friends 
would not like that for one object, though the 
making of pure and good cider was not to be 
despised. He read a passage from Lord Carnarvon’s 
pleasing translation of the Odyssey, book vii. :— 


“ Hard by the gates, without the courtyard, lies 
A goodly orchard, some four acres wide, 

Fenced in on either hand: within its pale 

The tall trees stand and blossom: thus the Pear, 
The bright hued Apple, and Pomegranate grow. 
The blooming Olive and the luscious Fig, 

Whose fruit, the livelong year, nor falls nor fades 
In winter’s cold or summer heat ; but age. 

The soft west wind ripens or brings to birth 
Hach in due season. Pear to Pear succeeds, 
And Fig and Apple, and the clustering Grape 
Their harvest yield.” 


This showed ‘that the poet who wrote or rather 
sang 1000 years before the Christian era was not 
ignorant of Apples and~Pears, From Greek he 


turned to Latin, and then referred to an article on 
Pomona in the Hdinburgh Review, 1833, to which his 
attention had been directed by Mr. Josiah Godwin, a 
man,with a cultivated mind, formerly a leading man 
in the Exeter press. Pomona was a coy goddess 
difficult to win. She was courted by Vertumnus, a 
versatile deity. An old classical authority said that 
he won his suit by appearing in the guise of an old 
woman. This might represent the old traditions of 
Exeter city, semper fidelis; but it did not represent 
the energy of the mayor, who, when Art, or Commerce, 
‘or Literature wanted his help was ever ready. 
A more recent classical authority said that Vertum- 
nus won his suit as a handsome young man. Any- 
how, they were much indebted to the Mayor for the 
present most useful and beautiful exhibition. Sir 
Stafford and Lady Northcote were present, whose 
hereditary interest in the trade of England and the 
welfare of her colonies were well known. To come 
to a more practical view of the exhibition, there 
could be no doubt that there was much need for 
encouraging the growth of fruit on small holdings 
as well as on farms. He had noticed in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle some speeches laying blame on the 
landlords for not encouraging fruit growing. ‘To this 
even this exhibition might afford an answer. But 
he (Sir T.), was used to being told that all the evils 
of Society were caused by the wicked landlords. He 
thought the statements he referred to were some-= 
what exaggerated. However, there might be need 
for some alteration in the law as to compensation 
for the planting of fruit trees. His own gardener, 
Mr. Garland, had been doing a good deal to intro- 
duce better sorts of fruit for sale; he believed that 
his tenants and neighbours were becoming every 
year alive to the profit to be derived from this 
source. If he might venture to urge what he had 
been told by practical judges, it were better not to 
think too much about multiplying new sorts, but to 
find out the few which are most marketable, and to 
bring them forward, in the best condition, at the 
season when they were most marketable. 

The display of fruit, good for the season, was not 
so large as usual, neither were size and quality so 
conspicuous as in former years; colour, more espe- 
cially was absent to a very great extent, and this is 
due in a great measure to the sunless and rainless 
season, for at no time during the whole of last winter, 
spring, or summer did rain fall in sufficient quantity 
to reach the roots of the trees, Many varieties did 
not commence their last swelling until the middle of 
October. Mr. J. J. Pengelly, the Secretary, worked 
most indefatigably in carrying out the details and 
arrangements for the show. 

Mr. W. Blackmore, Duryard, Exeter, exhibited a 
seedling Apple, which was submitted to the judges, 
who thought so highly of it that a Certificate was 
given, and named Queen of the Exe. The parents 
are Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim Orange ; the 
fruit is characteristic of each, and said to be an 
excellent keeper, and of very good flavour. 

A large assortment of foreign fruit, comprising 
magnificent Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, 
Belle de Gany Pears, and Warner’s King Apples, was 
exhibited by Mr. J. Stokes. 


APPLES. ° 


Open Classes—Twenty-four dishes, distinct varie- 
ties.—1st, Messrs. Bunyard & Co., The Old Nurseries, 
Maidstone, with capital fruits of the following kinds : 
—Lord Derby, Kentish Filbasket, Belle Dubois, 
Gospatrick, Tippet’s Incomparable, Loddington, very 
fine; Emperor Alexander, especially large; Queen, 
Cellini, Pott’s Seedling, Queen Caroline, Cox’s 
Pomona, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Ecklinville, Stirling 
Castle, Warner’s King, Grenadier, Lord Suffield, 
Beauty of Kent, Small’s Admirable, New Hawthorn- 
den, Tyler’s Kernel, Tower of Glamis, and Bismarck, 
fine colour. 2nd, Mr. C. G. Sclater, Heavitree 
Nurseries, who had especially fine Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Warner's King, Loddington, Lady Henniker, 
and Lane’s Prince Albert. 

Twelve dishes dessert, distinct.—lst, Mr. Sclater, 
who had clean and nicely coloured fruit, including 
Worcester Pearmain, Blenheim Orange, King of the 
Pippins, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Beauty of Wilts, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Autumn Pearmain, Ribston 
Pippin, Cornish Gillifower, Court Pendu-Plat, and 
Gravenstein. 2nd, Mr. D. C. Powell, whose best 
were Worcester Pearmain, Baumann’s Red Reinette, 
Grayenstein, and Claygate Pearmain. 

Twelve dishes culinary, distinct.—lst, Mr. D. C. 
Powell, with a fine clean lot of fruit. His collection 
comprised Blenheim Orange, Mére de Ménage, Al- 
friston, Smalls Admirable, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Loddington, Gravenstein, Ecklinyille, Warner's 
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King, Lord Derby, Golden Noble, and Brabant Bel- 
lefleur. 2nd, Messrs. Bunyard & Co. 

Twelve dishes cider Apples, distinct.—This class 
was very interesting to the farming community, as 
several were of those varieties from which the best 
cider is made in the county ; 1st.—Mr. W. Gibbings, 
Topsham ; 2nd, Mr. W. Sclater ; 3rd, Mr. P. Slade. 

Amateur Classes—Twelve dishes of Apples, dis- 
tinct.—Ist, Mr. R. Yeo., gr. to R. B. James, Esq. ; 
2nd, Mr. Garland, gr. to Sir T. C. Acland. 

Nine dishes, dessert, distinct.—I1st, Mr. A. C. 
Williams, with nice fruit, the best being Gravenstein, 
Blenheim Orange, Ribston, Cornish Gilliflower, 
King of Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Quarrenden, 
Margil, and Court Pendu-Plat. 

Nine dishes, culinary, distinct—Mr. R. Yeo was 
again Ist with good fruit of the following :—Pott’s 
Seedling, Winter Hawthornden, Lord Suffield, Royal 
Pearman, New Hawthorden, Ecklinville, and Cellini. 

Nine dishes, distinct—Ist, Mr. E. Prothero, who 
had very good fruit of Warner’ King, Peasgood’s, and 
Emperor Alexander. 

One dish of Apples grown by Devonshire cot- 
tagers.—Ist, Mr. C. Scadding, with Lord Suffield; 
2nd, Mr. J. Hitchcock, with Warner’s King; 3rd, 
J. Potter, with Warner’s King. 

Heaviest five of any one variety—The dishes 
exhibited were not remarkable for their size this 
season, but were fairly good fruit. Ist, Mr. W. Black- 
more, with Warmer’s King; 2nd, Messrs. Bunyard 
& Co., with Warner's King; 3rd, Mr. G. H. Mouns- 
den, gr. to F. Bradshaw, Esq., for Bedfordshire 
Foundling. 

The exhibitors who took prizes in the smaller 
classes were chiefly those who won honours in the 
more important competitions. 


Pears. 


Among Pears some exhibitors staged excellent 
fruit, but on the whole there was a falling off, as in 
the Apple classes, and from the same causes. 

Twelve dishes of Pears, distinct.—lst, Messrs. 
Bunyard & Co., whose collection included Genera) 
Todtleben, Catillac, Calebasse Grosse, Beurré Clair- 
geau, B. Rance, B. Superfin, B. Hardy, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Doyenné du Comice, Durondean, Conseiller 
de la Cour, and Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

Six dishes, distinct—Ist, Mr. Powell, all dessert 
varieties, including Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, 
Beurré Superfin, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Muirfowl’s 
Egg, and Beurré Clairgeau. 

Three dishes, distinct.—-Ist, Mr. Powell, with Pit- 
maston Duchess, Beurré Superfin, and Muirfowl’s 
Egg. 2nd, Mr. Garland, who had Pitmaston Duchess, 
very fine. 

Non-comretine Fruit. 


Messrs. R. T. Veitch & Son staged a hundred 
dishes of Apples, including all the best varieties in 
cultivation, and forty dishes of Pears. The collec- 
tion of Apples included Bramley’s Seedling, which 
received a Certificate of Merit at the late Chiswick 
Apple Congress, and fine fruits of other leading 
varieties. Pears: Glon Morceau (Certificate of 
Merit, Chiswick), Beurré Bachelier, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Beurré Rance, Mauirsfowl’s Egg, Beurré 
Diel, Marie Louise, Flemish Beauty. The same firm 
kindly lent a splendid lot of Palms, Japanese Maples, 
Bouvardias, &c., for the decoration of the tablas. 

Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co. staged fifty dishes 
of Apples and eighteen dishes of Pears, including 
many of the best varieties. Mr. C. G. Sclater put 
up fifty varieties of very fine fruit of Apples and 
baskets of various kinds of fruit, as usually sold in 
the markets, making a very pretty stand indeed, all 
well coloured fruit. Mr. D. C. Powell staged fifty 
varieties of Apples and eighteen varieties of Pears, 
Mr. Randall, Exebridge, had thirty varieties Apples 
and six of Pears, very nice fruit; with a variety of 
dinner-table plants. Messrs. Jarman & Co., Chard, 
put up forty-four varieties of Apples, capital fruit, 
and twenty-one varieties of Pears. 


THE WEATHER, 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 10. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘ Day-degree” signifyin 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other ale of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.) 


TEMPERATURE, 
ACCUMULATED. 
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0. ScoTLanD, N. .., | 9 more 196 | 33.4 3 28 
1. ScoTLAND, E. 2 more 166 | 23.1} 21 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 5 less 151 | 20.9} 13 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 2 less 55 | 20.2 | 22 30 
4. Mrptanp Cos. ... | 4 less 138 | 19.2 19 28 
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2 more 156 
2 more la7T | 23.1 7 
1 more 160 
1 ess 167 
7 more 149 
3 less 1i7 


6. SCOTLAND, W. ... 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... 
9. IRELAND,N. ... 
10. IRELAND,S. ... 
— CHANNEL ISLANDS 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Oct. 29, is furnished from the 
Mete orological Office :— 

“ The weather was fair and dry at the commence- 
ment of the period, but in the north and west the 
conditions soon became unsettled and rainy. In the 
south and south-east, however, fuir weather con- 
tinued until towards the end of the week, when the 
sky became overcast, and considerable quantities of 
rain fell. 

“ The temperature has been much above the mean 
in all districts. Over ‘ England, E.,’ and the ‘ Chan- 
nel Islands’ the excess has been 4°, in most of the 
other English districts 5°, in Ireland, the greater 
part of Scotland, and in ‘England, N.E.,’ 7°, and in 
‘Scotland, E.,’as much as 10°. The highest of the 
maxima were "registered on the 27th, when the ther- 
mometer rose to an unusually high level for the time 
of year. In‘ England, S.,’ (in London) the maximum 
was as high as 7 70°, and in the ‘Midland Counties’ 
and ‘ England, E., 9°, while in most other parts of 
the kingdom readings between 64° and 67° were 
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recorded, The minima were again low over England 
until the 25th, the sheltered thermometer falling to 
between 24° and 30°. During the early morning of 
the 23rd the gross minimum at Ingatestone was as 
low as 17° The temperature subsequently rose with 
great rapidity, and the minimum readings were very 
high for the time of year. At Shields, York, and 
Loughborough the thermometer during the night of 
the 27th and 28th did not fall below 60°. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean in 
‘Treland, N.,’ and the ‘Channel Islands,’ and over 
eastern, central, and north-eastern England, but 
more elsewhere, especially in the extreme west and 
north. 

“ Bright sunshine was very little prevalent except 
at a few of our extreme southern stations. The per- 
centage of the possible amount of duration ranged 
from 47 in the ‘Channel Islands’ to 23 in ‘ Ireland, 
S.,’ and to 22 in ‘England, E.’ In Ireland, the 
north-west of England, and the north and west of 
Scotland the amount was extremely slight, the per- 
centage of the possible number of hours ranging 
between three and ten.” 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, November 1. 


(We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still Tes can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. Ep.] 


Busiyess quiet; supplies more than equal to the 
demand. Large consignments of Nova Scotia and 
Canada Apples to hand; quality better. Kent Cobs 
short. Prices steadily rising. James Webber, Whole- 
sale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. 


Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0 4 6 | Melons. each « 10-30 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen .. 20-60 

Scotia, per barreil10 0-14 0| Pineapples, Eng.,lb. 16 20 
Cobs, 100 ib... 100 0-. Plums, half-sieve ... 26-46 
Grapes, per Ib. . 0 B- 2 6 — St. Michael. each 2 0- 8 9 
Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 U 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... | Mustard and Cress, 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 20 punnet .. -o4.. 
Carrots, per bunch.,, 0 6- .... | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- ... 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 3- ... | Parsley, per bunch... .04-... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Cucumbers, each ime » kidney, percwt. 4 0- 50 
Endive, per dozen Shallots, per lb. a) ds 
Green Mint, bune! Spinach, per bushe! 2 
Herbs, per bunch Tomatos, per lb. 1 


Leeks, per bunch = Turnips, per bunch, 

Lettuce, per dozen... ae new see aoe 0 B= cae 

Mushrooms, punnet 2 6-.., 

PotaTos.—Myatt's finished. Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 81s. ; 
Regents. 90s.; and Magnums, 60s. to 80s. per ton. Trade 
much worse. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 U-1s 0 
Asters, perdozen ... 6 0- 9 0/ Foliage plants, vari- 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0-90) ous, each .., + 20-10 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0| Ficns elastica, each. 1 6- 70 
Cockscombs, per doz. 3 0- 6 0 | Fuchsias, doz. 360 
Coleus, dozen «.. 2 0- 4 0 | Heliotropes, dozen... 3 0- 6 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Hydrangeas, dozen... 9 0-18 0 
Dracena terminalis, Liliums, var., doz. .. 118 0-30 0 
per dozen ... ..30 0-60 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 Mignonette, 12 pots 3 0- 6 0 
Ericas in var.. doz.... 9 0-18 0/| Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Euonymus, in var., Pelargoniums, scar- 
per dozen ... - 60-18 0| let, per dozen 20-60 
Evergreens, in var., Primulas. pee dozen 4 0- 60 
per dozen .., ... 6 0-24 0 | Suolanums,dozen ... 9 0-15 0 
Out FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.3.d. s.d.s.d. 
Abutillons, 12-bnn.... 3 0- 6 0 | Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 
— French, per bun. 1 t- 2 6 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 | Pelargoniums,12spr. 1 0- 1 6 
Camellias, 12 blms. 30-40] — scarlet, 12 spr.... 40-80 
Carnations, 13 dims. 2 0- 3 0 Pere double, 12 
Chrysanthemums, rays 10-16 
12 blooms ... «06-30 Teeth rants ‘j2 bun. 20-40 
— dozen bunches... 9 0-18 0 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 3 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 4 0- 80] — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 3 0 6 0| — red, perdozen 06-10 
Gladiolus, doz. sprays 1 6- 30 | — Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0 | Stephanotis, 12 spr. 4 U- 6 0 
Lilium longiflorum, Tuberoses, 12 blms.... © 6- 1 0 
12 blooms .. .. 4 0 6 0| Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 2 0 
—lancifolium,12bl. 1 0- 30 — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6-2 0 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 20{ — Parme, Fr., bun, 30-4 0 
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SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Oct. 31—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write that 
the market for Clover seeds has this week assumed 
@ somewhat quieter appearance. Mail advices just 
received speak badly of the American crop of red; 
France will, however, have some good seed to spare. 
Alsike, white, and Trefoil all keepsteady. In Winter 
Tares the tendency is still downward, and the supply 
now exceeds the demand. Rye is also cheaper. 
More money is asked for blue Peas. Haricot Beans 
are likewise higher. For bird seeds the sale is slow. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended October 27:—Wheat, 382s. 2d.; Barley, 
29s. 3d.; Oats, 16s. 5d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 30s. ld.; Barley, 29s. 7d.; 
Oats, 15s. 5d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


SPITALFIELDS: Oct. 31.—Supplies not quite so 
plentiful owing to inclement weather. Trade mo- 
derately active at prices as under :—Fruit: Damsone, 
3s. to 3s. 6d. per half-sieve; English Plums, 2s. 6d. 
to ds. do.; Pears, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per bushel; Apples, 
3s. to 6s. do.; 1s. 9d. to 2s. 9d. per half-bushel; 
English Tomatos, 3s. 6d. to 5s. per peck. Vegetables : 
Savoys, ds. 67d. to 5s. 6d. per tally; Cabbages, 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. 9d. do. ; Cauliflowers, 3s. to 5s. 6d. do. ; Brussels 
Sprouts, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per half-sieve; Greens, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per dozen bunches ; Turnips, 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 3d. do.; Carrots, 1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; Onions, 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. 3d. do.; Beetroots, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; Mint, 1s. 
to ls. 6d. do.; Parsley, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; Celery, 4s. 
to 9s. per dozen bundles; Horseradish, 9d. to 1s. 2d. 
per bundle; Dutch Onions, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per bag; 
Belgian Onions, 2s. to 2s. 9d. do.; pickling Onions, 
4s, to 4s. 6d. do.; frame Cucumbers, 4s. to 5s. per 
dozen; Endive, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. do.; Cos Lettuces, 
4d. to 8d. per “score of 22; Carrots, 24s. to 365s. 
per ton. 


SrratrorD, Oct. 30.—Both trade and supply have 
been good during the past week. Quotations :— 
Cabbages, 3s. to 4s. per tally; Turnips, 35s. to 40s. 
per ton; Carrots, household, 385s. to 40s. do.; Man- 
gels, 15s. to 20s. do. ; Swedes, 17s. to 22s. do.; 
Celery, 10d. to1s. perroll; Apples, English, 2s. to 7s. 
per flat ; American, 4s. 6d. to 8s. per hamper ; Jersey, 
3s. Gd, per half barrel; Pears, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per 
sieve ; Carrots, 2s. to 3s. per dozen bunches; Tur- 
nips 3s. to 3s. 6d. do.; Walnuts, 5s. to 12s. per bag; 
do., 13s. to 15s. per sack. 


POTATOS. 


Boroves anp Sriratrietps: Oct. 30.—Adequate 
supplies and quiet trade, with very little variation in 
prices. Regents, 60s. to 80s.; Hebrons, 60s. to 
90s.; Early Roses, 50s. to 80s; Magnum Bonums, 
50s. to 100s. per ton. 


Spiratrietps: Oct. 31.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 85s. to 100s.; Hnglish Regents, 80s. to 90s. ; 
Champions, 60s. to 65s.; Imperators, 70s. to 85s. ; 
Magnums, 60s. to 80s. per ton. 


SrratrorpD: Oct. 31 :—Quotations : — Best Yorks, 
85s.:to 90s.; Lincolns, 70s. to 75s, ; dark Cambs, 60s. 
to 62s. 6d. per ton. 

Imports.—The imports into London last week con- 
sisted of 10 bags from Harlingen, 8 from Ostend, 400 
bags 207 cases from Hamburg, 5 bags 8 casks from 
Bremen, and 109 bags from Amsterdam. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, 90s. to 
144s.; inferior, 60s. to 80s. ; hay, prime, 90s. to 130s. ; 
eueriony 50s. to 60s.; and straw, 34s. to 485. per 
oad, 


ENQUIRIES, 


“« Ha that questionath much shall learn much.”—Bacon. 


Canita AURANTIAtA.—In the year 1878 this plant 
‘was put into commerce by Mr. William Bull, who 
inserted a figure of it in his Catalogue for that year. 
Any reader who may have the plant in cultivation 
will confer a favour on the editor by communicating 
with him on the subject. 


Tur Buack Apricor (Prunus DASYCARPA).—Can 
any correspondent say where this is now cultivated ? 
J. D. H. 


VERONICA ERICIFOLIA. —Is there 2 variety of 
Veronica with the above name? If so, would you 
say where it is to be obtained. I cannot find it in 
any published list. J. C, B., Kelso. 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


——$———— 


INTELLIGENT READERS, do pLEAsE Note that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprror. Such com- 
munications should be written om one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Ampetorsis Verrcuit: H, G. G. The plant is noto- 
riously variable; under glass the leaves become as 
big as soup-plates. Another time send your ques- 
tion to the editor, not to the publisher. 


Booss: Jibert. The best for your purpose is Thom- 
son’s Handy Book of the Flower Garden. (W. 
Blackwood & Sons, Hdinburgh; new and enlarged 
edition, 5s.).—R. A. Tayler. Vines and Vine 
Culture. By A. ¥. Barron, Chiswick. Zhe Garden 
Calendar. By T. W. Sanders (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.), is a good general book. 


Curysantuemums: X, The flowers are badly affected 
with a fungus (Botrytis or Polyactis). Burn the 
plants. In a dry season perhaps little harm would 
result, but such a summer as we have lately passed 
through made things very pleasant for these fungi. 

Crnper Pata: J. W. S. The proportion is about a 
small bucketful of tar to one barrowful of dry coal- 
ashes, cleaned from the fine particles. The coal- 
ashes should be screened through a three-quarter- 
inch mesh, to take out the larger pieces. Cold 
tar will do. It should be laid on a hard bottom, 
and the walk should be bordered with roofing tiles 
or slates. 


Corrections.—In our obituary notice last week of 
Mrs. Crabbe, we named Canon Meadows as one of 
her competitors; it should have been ‘“ Canon 
Beadon,” who died at the age of 101, being atthe time 
of his death the oldest clergyman.—Mr. Buchan 
informs us that it was to Mrs. Crabbe we are in- 
debted for the introduction of Allamanda Schottii, 
from whom the original seed was obtained about 
forty years ago. tye 

Decayinc Ferns: Palmata. Damp and want of air 
may have something to do with it. Do not 
sprinkle overhead, but water the pans by sinking 
them nearly to the brim in water. Apply a little 
powdered black sulphur and charcoal, and remove 
to a more airy place. 


Dznprosium surpERBIENS: G. W. R. Put the plant in 
a pot, giving it room. Keep much cooler and 
more airy than you have it, and give the heat you 
now give, with plenty of water when growing. If 
growing now, keep in heat ; if not, remove until it 
starts. 

Insrcrs: J. Hamilton. The insects are the male and 
female of the South American grasshopper (Copio- 
phora cornuta), very destructive to young shoots 
and buds. Eggs or the insects have come over 
with imported plants.—4A Constant Reader. A 
larva of Melolontha vulgaris (the cockchafer). 


Moscar or Arrxanpria Rive By Ocrosrr: Young 
Gardener. Start the house by shutting it up with 
sun-heat on April 1; in a fortnight apply a little 
fire-heat to keep up a night temperature of 45° to 
50°, but keep as near as you can to the lesser 
warmth ; the day temperature may be 10° to 15° 
higher. As the Vines near the blooming stage 
gradually raise the temperature until, when in 


flower, the night warmth may reach 65° to 68°. 


The whole method of growing Grapes cannot be 
described in a paragraph. You should get Mr. 
“Barron’s Vines and Vine Culture, price 5s. 3d., 
post-free, of Mr. Barron, Chiswick. 

Nawes or Fruit; J. Barnett. 1, Karly Nonpareil ; 
2, Brabant Bellefleur; 8, Warner’s King; 5, Old 
Nonpareil.—J. S, 1, King of the Pippins; 3, 
Fearn’s Pippin; 4, King of the Pippins; 5, Cox's 


Orange Pippin; 6, Pear Flemish Beauty; 8, 
Beurré Sterckmans ; 9, Beauty of Kent.—C. Cundy. 
1, Pear Dr. Jules Guyot; 2, Apple Golden 
Reinette; 3, Pigéonette—C. #. P. 2, Beurré 
Clairgeau ; 3, Beurré Bosc; 4, Beurré d’Amanlis; 
5, Beurré Hardy ; 6, not known; 7, Marie Louise. 
—Whitton. Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.—J. E. Nel- 
son. 1, Beurré d’Amanlis; 2, Spice Apple; 3, 
London Pippin; 4, Hambledon Deux ans; 5, Wil- 
liams’ Bon Chrétien; Plum Jefferson. — B. M. O. 
Pear Urbaniste. — W. Diddams. Landsberger 
Reinette.—John Prince. 1, Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme; 2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3, Brownlee’s 
Russet; 4, Sturmer Pippin; 5, Hambledon Deux 
ans; 6, Damelow’s Seedling. — W. Troughton. 1, 
Beurré Bosc ; 2, Beurré d’Aremberg; 35, Beurré de 
Capiaumont; 4, Beurré d’Amanlis; 5, Madame 
Treyve; Apple Queen Caroline—R. C. RF. Pear 
Louise Bonne of Jersey ; Apple next week. 


Names or Prants: J. Humphrey. 1, 2, and 3, va- 
rieties of Epiphyllum truncatum; 4, Cereus Mal- 
lisoni, a hybrid from C. speciosissimus and C. 
flagelliformis.—J. H. 5, Oncidium pretextum.— 
G. Martin. 1, imperfect unexpanded buds only 
sent—you must think we are wizards; 2, Pleione 
(Celogyne) lagenaria; 38, not recognised; 4, 
Goodyera sp.—leaf should have been sent with 
flower; 5, Pleione (Celogyne) Wallichiana.— 
—G.N. Hibiscus sp., which we will endeavour 
to give you a name for next week.—F. G. 1, 
Thuja occidentalis var.; 7, Retinospora obtusa ; 
8, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 9, Juniperus sp.; 11, 
12, forms of Thuja occidentalis; 13, Biota 
orientalis. We give the specific names, but to 
ascertain the variety you should apply to some 
nursery where they are grown.—Vesta. Probably 
the Sheep’s Fescue, Festuca ovina.—¥F". 7. Clarkia 
pulchella.—B. &. O. 1, Aster, specimen insuf- 
ficient; 2, Solidago nemoralis—VW. S. C. P. 1, 
Carduus defloratus.—S, F. S. Mesembryanthe- - 
mum blandum, ‘Treat in the same way as for the 
other species of the genus; it needs no special 
culture—H. J. C.. 1, Statice, specimen insuf- 
ficient; 2, Ballota acetabulosa; 3, Verbascum, 
perhaps V. sinaiticum; specimen insufficient ; 
4, Blepharis edulis; 5, Centaurea -hyalolepis ; 
6 wedo not recognise from the scrap sent. Pro- 
bably from the locality you name.—G. M, All 
varieties are forms of Pleione (Celogyne) Wal- 
lichiana.— Old Suhscriber. 1, Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris; 2, A. macrophyllum; 3. Pteris cretica.— 
A, Paterson. Oncidium trulliferum; Dendrobium 
longicornu ; Zygopetalum Mackayi (small variety) ; 
Rodriguesia planifolia. Thanks for the monstrous ~ 
bloom: it is O, Forbesii, not O. crispum.— Colonel 
Cooper. 2, Cattleya bicolor. 


Pears: G. Benington. Pitmaston Duchess is fine in 
appearance, and does best on the Pear stock. It 
should be grown on an east or west wall, or as 
an espalier, if the district be a warm one. Owing 
to its size, it is apt to get blown off free standing 
trees. The flavour is not first-rate, but if is a 
showy fruit, and looks well at table. Doyenné de 
Boussoch is a good-looking fruit, and does well on 
the Quince as a bush—not a pyramid—the 
habit being too diffuse. As regards flavour 
it is fairly good, but there are better ones. 
In cold soils it requires a wall to mature 
it properly. Coming in at the same time 
(October), Conseiller de la Cour and Marie Louise 
are better. The former on the Quince is very 
good. Glou Morgeau is a very variable variety. 
The fruit is finest in deep, well-drained soils; in 
shallow and cold ones it comes malformed, cracks, 
and is often very gritty at the core, and is then 
best grown on a wall as an oblique cordon on the 
Quince, or as a fan or horizontal-trained tree on 
the Pear stock. The roots in cold soils must be 
kept near the surface by top-dressing with decayed 
manure, and being lifted at intervals of five or six 
years. The season has been very unfavourable 
for most varieties of Pears in any but the finest 
soils and situations. 


Pinr-arpte: M. Ff. G. The accounts of Pine-apple 
culture by the old fathers of the craft are scattered 
through the garden literature of the past fifty or 
sixty years, and we may only indicate a few names. 
of gardeners and the weights of the fruits shown 
by them. Mr. Hatch, an Enville, 7 1b. 8 oz., 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society, Novem= 
ber 8, 1841. Sir H. S. Clarke’s gardener, showed 
the same variety the following year; it weighed 
7 \b. 7 oz. Mr. Lumsden, the same year, showed 
Black Antigua, of 5 lb. 4 oz.; Mr. Foster, a Mont- 
serrat of 6 lb, 6 oz.; and Mr, Linwood, Green 
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Antigua, of 5 lb. 12 oz. In 1843, Mr. Murray 
showed a Queen, of 6 lb. 4 oz.; and the next year 
Mr. Mills showed a Providence, 14 lo. 4 oz. In 
1845, the heaviest Queen of that year, a fruit of 
6 lb. 11 /oz., was shown by Mr. Hewitt; Mr. 
Barnes, of Bicton, showed two Queens in 1846, 
weighing 7 1b. 4 oz. and 7 lb. 2 oz. respectively ; 
and M. Pelvilain, Meudon, one of 8lb. Mr. Flem- 
ing, of Trentham, showed several Ripley Queens 
in 1849, of 74 1b.,71b., and 7 lb., 10 0z. In 1873 
Mr. Sandford showed a Queen weighing 8 lb. 4 oz. ; 
and in 1878, Mr. Miles, a new Pine-apple, Lord 
Carrington, weighing 74 1b. On September 25, 
this year, Mr. Richards, gardener, Somerley, showed 
at the Drill Hall, James Street, a Queen of 
7 lb. 6} oz. in weight. Fish, Ingram, Ayres, 
Frost, Bailey, McEwen, Miller, Spencer, and 
Dods, were great men in Pine growing, and showed 
continually very large fruits. 


Porrre Beecu rrom Seep: Young Nurseryman. 
The seeds are sometimes employed—a certain pro- 
portion nearly always coming true. 


Vines: Foreman. We do not see any Phylloxera, 


but some of the roots are in a bad state. Send 
some further specimens later on. 
Yew True: Hatter. We cannot advise you. Ifthe 


tree belongs to your neighbour, why not confer 
with him as to its removal in a legitimate way ? 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


M. V. Lemoine, Rue cu Montet, 134, Nancy, 
Meurthe et Moselle — Extracts from Price List, 
and Supplement to List of Novelties. 

Messrs. J. C. Wuerter & Sons, Kingsholm, Glou- 
cester—Fruit and Forest Trees, Roses, Flower 

_ Roots, &c. 

Martin Grasuorr, Quedlinburg, Germany—Phloxes. 

James Cocxer & Sons, Aberdeen — Perennials, 
Alpines, Bulbs, &c.; also Roses. 

W. P. Lamp & Srxcratr, Dundee—Roses, also 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Trees, &c. 

W. H. Hupson, West Green Road, Tottenham, Lon- 
don—Dutch Bulbs. 

Garues Mircuecr, Stranraer — Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees. 

Gro. Cootine & Sons, Bath—Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 

Diexsons (Limited), Chester—Roses, also Hardy 
Border Plants, &c. 

W. Drumaonp & Sons, Stirling and Dublin—Forest, 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, &c. . 

Storriz & Srorrie, Clarendon Park Nurseries, Perth 
Road, Dundee—Florists’ Flowers. 

Louis Leroy, Angers, France—Wholesale List of 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Conifers, Azaleas, &c. 

R. J. Loormans & Sons, Oudenbosch, Holland— 
Ornamental and Forest Trees, Conifers, &c. 
Wituums Broruers, Wilhelmshue, Heneratgoda, 

Ceylon—Seeds of Tropical Plants. 

J. Gatyviy, Mount Talbot Nurseries, Roscommon— 
Forest Trees, Roses, &c. 

Tuos. Crrers & Son, Tunbridge Wells, Kent— 
Nursery Stock (Wholesale). 

F. Reamer, Quedlinburg — Novelties in Mimulus, 
Phlox Drummondii, and Viola. 

V. Doprres, Erfurt—Own Novelties for 1888—9. 

F. Burvenicu (Pir), Ghentbrugge, Belgium-—Vege- 
table Seeds, Trees, Shrubs, and other Outdoor 
Plants. 

Antuony Warerer, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking— 
Rhododendrons, Conifers, Roses, &c. 

Epwarp Sranrorp, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross—Books, Maps, &c. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—A. O. W. (next week),—E. M. 
H.—D. M.—Dr. B., Lyons.—C. N., Antibes.—L. W. G., 
‘crammed).—J. T. B.—T. R. A. B.—Dr. Costerus, Amster- 
ey. B.—Sir T. A.—Count Solms, Strasburg.—E. & 
Co.—Dr. U. D., Berlin.—W. R. McN.—G. R.—D. C.—G. C. 
—W.S.—C, S. 8. Brookline, Mass.—H. C., Geneva.—G. T. M. 
—Beckenham post-mark, Couifers (no letter.)—H. ©. (with 
Willow foliage: next week).—E. J. L._Ed. W. & Sons.— 
A. Outram (thanks; will have it engraved).—P. D. W. (no 
Grapes to hand.—G. M. (if you will send the photograph we 
can then decide.—G. B.—W. R.—S. J. S.—J. J. W.—T. L.— 
A. J. T.—W. H.—G. H.—Sir J. B. Lawes.—H. Correvon.— 
R.A. R.—C. T. & S.—H. W. W.—J. D.—M. T.—W. E.— 
G. H. R.—Hexham.—J. H. S.—W. & J. B.—Fruit from 
Wooton : (no letter.) —C. W. D.—Notts.—R. A. R.—R. W. A. 
—B. 0. T.—J. C. 

Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
wey questions demanding ios and research for theur solution, 
must not ernect to obtain an answer to thetr enquiries in the 
eurrent week, 


DIED.—On October 31, at his residence, Renton 
House, Brixton Road, Henry Lez, F.LS., F.GS., 
F.ZS., &., aged sixty-two. = 
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Palms, Foliage Plants, Heath;, &c. 
'RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
ee PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
1$ to 2 feet, and 15 to 18inches; SCOTCH FIR, 14 to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inches, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d, per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bigs, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. 6d, per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
BEA FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 9d. per bushel; lds. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each, 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), W.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 

BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 4 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 6d. per bushel; 14s. }-ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO 
CANES, 3} ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. perlb.; 
28 lb. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Dep6t for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

ELS Pp = ss 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


= Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 


Wo Ama 


(All sacks included.) 


PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 


LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST st per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD _... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only A ws. 1s, per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER . «1s. Ib.; 28 Ib., 275. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB'S ** PERFECT” 4 In BaGs. 


TILIZER (the Best Food for 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ... 


—_—_—_———— 
Tins. 7b. 141b. 281b, 561b. 1 ewt. 
1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, ts. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, lls.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
. and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORE, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALE, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash, 
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COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (csi), 


1s. per Bag, 10 for 8s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.o.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM. 10s, perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS anp CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C, 


BONES !—BOWES!!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands. &e. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


DASTUPLANTA, the best Artiticial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilizers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., lis. 3d.; 23 1b., 6s. 9d.; 
141b., 4s.; 71b:, 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 


’ Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes. ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and ls., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


NARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C, 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


Sao 


es 2 
PA’ 


SILVESTER’S parser TRENTHAN BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 
F- SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars or application. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 

Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons, 
Every Cask bears the above 


CA UTI O N.—Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, KC. ; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(Established 1841) 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 


GARDENING, 


NOTICES or at. HORTICULTURAL MATTERS or CURRENT INTEREST, 


REPORTS of EXHIBITIONS, REVIEWS of BOOKS, and 


HOME, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Illustrations by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., W. G. SMITH, F.L.S., W. J. WELCH, and Others. 


Among the Contributors to recent Volumes the following, out of many hundreds, 
may be named :— 


ALPINE PLANTS :— 


BACKHOUSE, J. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. 

CHURCHILL, G. C., Clifton, Bristol. 
CORREVON, H., Geneva. 

DEWAR, D., Kew. 

DOD, Rey. C. W. 

JENKINS, E. 


AMATEUR GARDENING :— 


BADGER, E. W. 

BOYLE, Hon. Mrs. E. V. B. 

**S. BRIGID.” 

BRIGHT, the late H. A. (‘‘ Notes 
from a Lancashire Garden’’). 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. 

EWBANK, Rev. H., Ryde. 

LOWNE, B. T. 

OWEN, Miss, Knockmullen. 

PHILBRICK, Q.C. 

THOMSON, W. 

WEIR, HARRISON. 


ARBORETUM :— 


BARRON,, W., Borrowash. 

LAVALLEE, Alphonse, the late. 

NICHOLSON, G., Curator, Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew. 

SARGENT, Prof., Boston. U.S.A. 

WEBSTER, A. D. 

YOUNG, Maurice. 


BEE-KEEPING :— 


CHITTY, W. 
ROBINSON, J. F. 


CHEMISTRY :— 


CHURCH, Prof., Kew. 
DEHERAIN, Prof., Paris. 
DYER, Bernard. 

GILBERT, Prof., Rothamsted. 
LAWES, Sir J., Rothamsted. 
WARINGTON, R. Rothamsted. 
WILLIS, J. J. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS :— 


ARTHUR, Prof., New York. 
BASTIAN, Dr. Charlton, F.R.S. 
BEIJERINCK, Prof., Wageningen. 
BERKELEY, Rey. M. J., F.R.S. 
COBBOLD, T. S., F.R.S., the late. 
COOKE, Dr. M. C. 
MURRAY, G., British Museum. 
PAGET, Sir James, F.R.S. 
ae 

RIGHT, C. B., (Fungi). 
SMITH, W. G. Cree 
SORAUER, Prof., Proskau. 
WARD, Prof. Marshall, School of 

Forestry. 


FERNS :— 


BAKER, J. G., Royal Gardens, Kew. 
DRUERY, C. 

HEMSLEY, A. 

MOORE, T., Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS :— 


DEAN, R., Ealing. 
DODWELL, E. S., Oxford, 
D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 
DOUGLAS, J., Ilford. 
DOWNIE, J., Edinburgh. 
HORNER, Rev. F. D. 
MOLYNEUX, E. 

PAUL, G., Paisley. 
TURNER, C,, the late. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— 


ANDRE, E., Paris. 
ANTOINE, F., the late, Vienna. 
BENNET, H., M.D., Mentone. 
BERGMAN, E., Ferriéres. 
BONAVIA, C., Lucknow. 
CARUEL, Prof., Florence. 
CASPARY, Prof., Koenigsberg. 
DE MAR, J. A., Boston, U.S.A. 
DRUDE, Prof., Dresden. 
DUCHARTRE, Prof., Paris. 
EICHLER, Prof., Director, Imperial 
Botanic Gardens, Berlin. 
FENZI, Cay. E., Florence. 
HANBURY, T., Mentone. 
HENRIQUEZ, Prof., Coimbra. 
JOLY, C., Paris. 
KOLB, Max, Munich. 
KRELAGE, E. H., Haarlem. 
LANGE, Prof., Copenhagen. 
MEEHAN, T., Philadelphia. 
MONTEIRO, Chev., Lisbon. 
MORREN, the late Prof., Liege. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 
NELSON, C. J., Orange Free State. 
OLIVEIRA, J. D.’, Oporto. 
OLIVER, Captain S. P., Madagascar. 
PLANCHON, Prof., Montpellier. 
PYNAERT, E., Ghent. 
REGEL, E., St. Petersburg. 
RODIGAS, E., Ghent. 
SURINGAR, Prof., Leyden. 
TROUBETZKOI, Prince (Eucalyptus). 
VILMORIN, H. de, Paris. 
WITTMACK, Dr., Berlin. 
WOLKENSTEIN, St. Petersburg. 


FORESTRY :-— 


BRACE, C. J., France. 

FRANCE, C.S., Aberdeen. 
MICHIE, C. Y., Cullen, Aberdeen. 
WEBSTER, A. D., Carnarvonshire. 


FRUIT CULTURE :— 


BARRON, A. F., Chiswick. 
BLACKMORE, R. D. 
BUNYARD, G., Maidstone, Kent. 
CHEAL, J., Crawley, Sussex. 
RIVERS, T. F. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange. 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


BAKER, J. G., F.R.S. 

BALFOUR, Prof., Oxford. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. 

BENTHAM, the late G., F.R.S. 

BROWN, N. E., Herbarium, Kew. 

BURBIDGE, F. W., Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin. 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. 

CLARKE, C. B., F.R.S. 

COOKE, Dr. (Fungi). 

CORNU, Prof. Max, Paris. 

DECAISNE, the late Prof., Paris. 

DE CANDOLLE, A., Geneva. 

DYER, W. T. T., Director, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

ELLACOMBE, Rev. Canon. 

ELWES, H. J. (Lilies). [fers). 

ENGELMANN, the late Dr. G. (Coni- 

FRANCHET, Paris. 

GRAY, Prof. Asa, Boston, U.S.A. 

HEMSLEY, W. B., Kew, 

HOOKER, Sir J. D., K.0.8.1., late 
Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
JACKSON, Museum, Royal Gardens, 

Kew (Economic Botany). 
LEICHTLIN, Max, Baden-Baden. 
MAW, G. (Crocus). [{Gardens, Kew. 
MORRIS, D., Assistant Director, Royal 


GARDEN INSECTS :— 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS :— 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES :— 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING :— 


ORCHIDS :— 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


NAUDIN, C., Antibes. | 
OLIVER, Prof., F.R.S. | 
RIDLEY, H., British Museum. 
ROLFE, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
SMITH, W. G. (Fungi). 

STEIN, Breslau Gardens. 
STRICKLAND, Sir C. 

TODARO, Baron, Palermo. 
WATSON, Sereno, Boston, U.S.A. 


MACLACHLAN, R., F.R.S., Pres. Ent. 
Soc. 

MICHAEL, A. E., F.R.S. 

WESTWOOD, Prof., F.R.S. 


BARR, P., Covent Garden. 

CREWE, Rev. H. Harpur, the late. 
DOD, Rev. C. W. 

ELLACOMBE, Rev. Canon. 
ELWES, H. J., Cirencester. 
HARTLAND, Baylor, Cork. 

PERRY, Tottenham. 

POTTER, W., York. 

WILSON, G. F., F.R.S. 


ADLAM, H., Natal. 

BANCROFT, G., M.D., Queensland. 

BENNETT, G., M.D., Sydney. 

BONAVIA, Dr., N. W. P., India. 

COOPER, Sir Dan,, Bart., Sydney. 

DUTHIE, J. F., Saharunpore. 

HART, J., Jamaica. 

IM THURN, Everard, British Guiana. 

KING, Dr., Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

MACOWAN, Prof., Cape Town 

MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferd. V., 
Melbourne. 

MURTON, H. J., Siam. 

PRESTO, H., Trinidad. 

SCHOMBURGK, Dr., Adelaide. 

SMITH, T., New Zealand. 

SYME, G., Jamaica. 

TRIMEN, H., Ceylon. 


ANDRE, E,, Paris. 

BOSCAWEN, Hon. and Rev. J. T. 
BURVENICH, F., Ghent. 
JACKMAN, J., Woking. 

JULIAN, G. Richards. 


ANDERSON, J., Meadowbank. 

BACKHOUSE, I., York. 

BRADSHAW, A., Waddesdon Gardens. 

BULL, W. 

BULLEN, R., Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

BUYSSON, M. Le Comte. 

CRAWSHAY, De B. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Trevor, Bart., M.P., 
President, Royal Horticultural Soc. 

LEE, W., Downside. 

LINDEN, Lucien, Ghent. 

O'BRIEN, James. 

PFITZER, Prof., Heidelberg. 

REICHENBACH, Prof., Hamburgh. 

RIDLEY, H. N., British Museum. 

SANDER, F. 

SMEE, A. H. 

SWAN, W., Howick House, Preston. 

VEITCH, H. 

WILLIAMS, B.S. 

WOOLFORD, ©., Downside. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING :— 


ATKINS, J. 

AUSTEN, J., Witley Court Gardens. 

BAILLIE, W. M., Luton Hoo Gardens. 

BAINES, T. 

BAKER, G. (Oxford. 

BAXTER, W. H., Botanic Gardens, 

BLAIR, T., Shrubland Gardens. 

CARMICHAEL, A.M., Henley in Arden. 

CHALLIS, T. 

CHRISTIE, A., Warwick Castle. 

COLEMAN, W., Eastnor Castle 
Gardens. 

COOMBER, J., The Hendre. , 

COOMBER, W., Regent’s Park. 

CROSSLING, B., St. Fagan’s Castle 
Gardens. 

CULVERWELL, W.., Thorpe Perrow. 

DEAN, A. (Potatos, &c.). 

DEWAR, D., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

DOUGLAS, J., Great Gearies, Iford. 

DUNN, M., Dalkeith. 

EARLEY, W.., Iford. 

EVANS, A., Lythe Hill Gardens. 

FINDLAY, B., Manchester. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens. 

FOWLER, A., Castle Kennedy 

FRASER, J., Kew. (Gardens. 

GIBSON, W. M. (Town Gardening). 

GRIEVE, P., Bury St. Edmunds. 

HARRIS, G., Alnwick Castle. 

HEMSLEY, A. (Market Plants). 

HUDSON, J. (Stove Plants). 

INGRAM, W., Belvoir Gardens. 

LYNCH, R. J., Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

MacINDOE, J., Hutton Hall. 

MELVILLE, D., Dunrobin Gardens. 

MILES, G. T., Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens. z 

MILLER, W., Coombe Abbey. 

MOORE, F. W., Glasneyin’ Botanic 

O'BRIEN, T. (Garden. 

RICHARDS, G. H., Somerley Gardens 

ROBERTS, J., Gunnersbury. 

RUST, J., Eridge Castle. 

SAUL, M., York. 

SHEPPARD, J., Wolverston Gardens 

SMITH, J., Mentmore Gardens, 

SMYTHE, W., Basing Park. 

TEMPLE, M,, Carron House, N.B. 

THOMAS, O., Chatsworth Gardens. 

THOMSON, W., Clovenford (Vines). 

WALLIS, J., Keele Gardens. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove. 

WARD, H. W., Longford ‘astle 
Gardens. 

WATSON, W., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

WEBSTER, J., Gordon Castle Gardens. 

WILDSMITH, W., Heckfield Gardens 

WILSON, D. 

WILSON, G. F. (Lilies). 


ROSES :— 


BENNETT, H. 

D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwick, Bury St. 
FISHER, Rev. O. (Edmunds. 
GIRDLESTON, I. W. : 
PAUL, G., Cheshunt. 

PAUL, W., Waltham Cross. = 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY :— 


BENNETT, A. W. 

BOULGER, Prof. 

DARWL, Charles, the late. 
FOSTER, Prof. Michael. 
GARDINER, W., Cambridge. 
GLAISHER, James (Meteorology.) 
HENSLOW, Rev, G, 
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Please name) EVERY LADY Is DELIGHTED WIT EL cara. chron. 


SPECIALLY 


SENT 


ROBINSON | &| CLEAVER’S 


QUALITY 


SELECTED 


ALL OVER 


STYLE. 


WORLD. 


They are THE VERY BEST, by far THE CHEAPEST, and in THE LATEST FASHION. 


amon” ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Appointments to the 


Empress of Germany, 


BELFAST. 


Queen and the 


Pive 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 


~-R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


“MOT{T49d M100 uedo UT pepreAe 
AtQueoeI STepelM ozpId 48ST CATA 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oualy do one class of work, 


and that THE VERY BEST. 


Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 


from the smallest to the largest. 


Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 


in all cases, sa Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 


lans, Estimates and Catalogues free. 


tomers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’'S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 


Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


WATERPROOF TREE LABELS, 


and all qualities of 
DIRECTION LABELS, 


J for Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 
Samples and PRICE LIST on application. 


FISHER, CLARK & CO., 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
J BLACKBURN ann SONS are offering Arch- 


© angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
end Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, &.C. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA.— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBUO CANEs, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MABENDAZ anp FISHER, JamesStreet, Covent Garden, W.c, 


a 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 


Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 
2light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet ) Packing 310 0 
3-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Casckaives 5 5 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet { 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


21-0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
rea datery in the country in quantities. 

GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 

34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained 5 Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


| 3d., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz. 


THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


a 
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Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 636. 
As illustrated above, price 3s, and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633. 


©; Per doz. 
o tl 2s. 
No. 6324. 
—— > nN 2s. 6d. 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards. 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


Je Je tb BLOLNVEAS a Cron 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


~ CONSERVATORY 


(No. 58). 


A remarkably handsome 
and imposing struc- 
ture. 

Price, ERECTED CoM- 
PLETE (with brick- 
work) within 15 miles 
of London Bridge. 

3 Proportionate prices in 
any partof the country. 
Loughborough Hot-water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 

Size. Price. H.W.Ap. Size. Price. H.W.Ap. 
15ft. by 9 ft....£45 10s....£5 5s. | 30 ft. by 15ft. £113 10s....£12 5s. 
5aA 62 10s.... 85s. | 40 ft. ,, 16ft. 151 10s.... 1310s. 

25 ft.,,14ft.... 88 Os. 10 15s. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HorticuLTuRAL BUILp- 

INGS. with Prices for Erecting and Heating. FREE. 1 
SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 

FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO,, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HoT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


“suet "| LONDON BRIDGE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 
HORTICULTURAL BUJLDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


2 2} 3 3} inches. 


are £3 each, carriage paid. 
Made of the best red deal, English 21-oz. glass, painted 3 coats 
st colour. 
3-LIGATS, 12 by 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
OOT PRUNING can be better and more 


scientifically performed with the new Patent ‘* MYTI- 
CUTTAH” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this novel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools. STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyara, Derby, Syld by Seedsmen and 
Tropmongers at home uud abroad, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
5 a 221043" 6h 16 A # Bow oh 0 
65 OA ON, Lee date GEO Obc6 
{ct ET OMAING WP TY 20g, fA OOSO 
Jaa OMTaOs Om amas eOsOnat 
9 | gh. gOn bu Gul 20mm, ..7 0 11 40 
10. (,:~C ww O 6 O} 21 9. 00 011 6 
11 fet Slop ewrel fee, ..1:0 12K0 
1Oeb ee OM mrOr ros. es, ap Ole 
ea Ona GM BAR Wee, SOI 6D 
as SET RO RE A, OEY C 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
eS 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID, 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

Birtus, DeaTHs and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MuST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 

ForREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s, 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RIcHARDS. 


Pousuisnine Orricr and Orricse for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 
8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. td. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
2Us.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, lés.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price T.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
65, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
> Plans and Estimates on 
—— application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


H Ons. Wl, BoO) B TIN so Ne 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


4-in, Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9,feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


Sl ON ES: 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and amplé heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, §.W, 


BOXES —Light Wood BOXES 


for Sending Cut Flowers or Plants by Post or Rail. WREATH, 
CROSS, and Improved BOUQUET Boxes. WOOD TRAYS for 
Sowing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &*. Cheaper and better than 
Pots or Pans. Samples, with ‘Price List free,6 stamps. Write 
for Samples, stating requirements, to 


CASBON’S Box Works, Millfield, Peterborough. 


EATING APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 
Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million sold. 
Write to Inventor, J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


[B(ORe eu R TU ya GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. R 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


MARK. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION < 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“« Having been a sufferer from Indt- 
gestion for many years, | am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“<F. WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SoLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 14d., 2s. gd. and IIs. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP §’S 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


The Girton Governess and School Agency. 
jy ees AUBERT introduces English and 


Foreign Goyernesses (Finishing Junior Nursery), Music, 
Art, and other Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Literary 
Workers, Matrons, &c.; Schools and Educational Homes re- 
conmended. ‘‘MADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST,” 
published weekly, price3d., by post 33¢d.—166, Regent Street, W. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
. Head Office :—64. Cornhill, London. B.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EVUE de YHORTICULTURE BELGE 
et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
O. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, O. Thomas, A, van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 

This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engrayings. 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 

Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 


ee Orders to be made payable to M. EK. PYNAERT, 
hent, 


Farms Estates, Residences, 
Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 

Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 
IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 
supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 
six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed ‘* Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 

Farms, Estates, ai ‘Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s.6d., post-free. 


Pp 

ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 
by JoHN CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 

be performed during each month throughout the year. 


DR. SMILES’S: WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated, 
5 vols: Js. 6a. each.) Gi) aos jean Mylan 
‘* We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
volumes, which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘Lives of 
the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the 
achievements of a race of men who have conferred the 
highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
Illustrations. 2l1s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 7 3 
‘*We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 

We hardly ever remember to have read a biography so 
thoroughly unaffected. . . . It is an artless attempt 

to set out the character and career of one of the most in- 
genious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted ‘of 
human peinee: The entire style of the work is unam- 
ers lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.”—Saturday 
eview. ate 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: awn Aurto- 
BIOGRAPHY. Lllustrated. 6s. ta 


‘«The whole range of literary biography may be searched 
in vain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, 
successful, and happy life, than is presented by the delight+ 
ful autobiography o: James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Reis 

A few copies of the Large Paper Edition, with Portrait 
etched by Rajen, 8vo, 16s., may still be obtained. ie 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, CHaracteEristics 


oF MEN OF INDUSTRY, TALENT, AND GENIUS.. 6s. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6s, each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 


CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 53s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scorcx 


NaTURALIST. Illustrated by GEORGE REID, R.S.A, 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK: Gk&oxrogisr anp 


BoranisT. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street, W. 


: Estate Sales. = 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


ee WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation amon 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for relerence 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d, 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. ~ 


‘Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects, 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class, It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most-extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free, 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let, bs 
LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
(pee WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper, Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


OW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 
A popular explanation of the best Method of Culture. 
By WILLIAM EaRLEY. Price Is. stitched. 


OW TO GROW MUSHROOMS, 


By WILLIAM EaRLEy. Price 1s. stitched. 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, anp CO,, 9, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 


West End Florists. . 
W ANTED, an experienced practical working 
FLORIST, with £300 to £400, to join a Gentleman in 
an established concern.—Full details will be given on appli« 
cution to Messrs. FRITH anD CLARKE, Accountants, &c., 
26, Bedford Row, W.C. . 


ANTED, a HEAD GARDENER, for the 
Country—thorough all-round. Age not less than 3c. 
First-class references as to efficiency and character requiréd, 
Three Under Gardeners kept.—N. M., Langham Hotel, London, 


‘ 
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ANTED, a HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER.—Mu-t have a thorough experience in all 
branches both Indoor and Uut, be particular, tidy, and able to 
do Floral Decorations. A married man without encumbrance 
preferred, the wife to look after Lodge Gates, or, if with 
tumily, the wife to undertake Laundry. Age between 30 and 
40. A good character from last employer inuispensable, whose 
gardens it is absolutely necessary advertiser should inspect.— 
Apply by letter to H. W., Bates, Hendy & Co., 37, Walbrook, 
London, E.C. 


_ Gardener, with Wite to take Laundry. 
ANJTED, a married MAN, without family, 
competent as a Gardener, and whose Wife can under- 
take the work of the Laundry.—Write, giving full particulars 
as to age, experience, and all other details, DICKSONS 
(Limited), Chester. 


yy SNTED, a NURSERY PROPAGATOR— 
a rising young man, who has been in a Country 
Nursery, and can grow and propagate two things—Clematis 
and Rhododendrons, He must start at a moderate wage, and 
he will be under close supervision until he proves his capa- 
bility and reliability CHARLES NOBLE, Bagshot. 


YOUNG GERMAN PROPAGATOR 
MAY HEAR OF A SITUATION in a Country Nursery. 
—Application, with references and wages required, to B. N., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Otiice, 41, Wellington Street Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a young MAN, with a knowledge 

of Nursery Work, Indoors and Out. Must be quick 
and willing. Wages to commence at lis. per week.—Apply, 
with references, io MANAGER, Rose Nurseries, Sandygate, 
Sheffield. 


W ANTED, a Young MAN, for Kitchen 

Gardens and General Outside Work. Must be 
strong, good workman, and perfectly sober.—Apply, with 
particulars, to E. BURTON, Head Gardener, Ben Khydding, 
by Leeds. ; 


és The Seed Trade. 
Aen TED, THREE or FOUR ASSIST- 
ANTS, for Shop and Warehouse.—Apply, stating age, 
experience, wages required, together with copies of testi- 
mouials, to DANIELS BROS., Royal Norfolk Seed Establish- 
ment, Norwich. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HeEnsest, late Gardener to 
H. L. Gasket, lsq., Kiddington Hall, has been 
appointed Gardener to A. Kennarp, Esq,, 
Crawley Court, Winchester. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names ure not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTIC#H TO ADVEKTISERS.—In many wmstances 
Remittances in Payment of Kepeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to rdentify the sender ; this 
in ali cuses cuuses a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers ure requested when Kemitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, und also a Keference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


PUSTAL VKVEKS.—1Lo Advertisers, Subscrivers, und 
Others.—Jt is very important in Kemitting by Postal Order 
that it should be plled in payable to No, 42, DRURY LANE, 
t) W. RICHARD+, as, unless the numbcr of a Postal Order is 
known, and it hus been mude payable at a particular office, and 
to uw particular person, it ts impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hunds it may fall from negotiating it. 

NB. -The best and safest means of Kemitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 

we. OO GARDENERS. 

—JoHN Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCUfCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent iardener. 


VORA D SMITE AND »©,0: 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


Head Gardeners. 

OHN LAING anp SUNS can at present 
recommend with every contidence several enerzetic aod 
practical MEN of tested ability aud first-rate character. Ladies 
and Geutlemen in want of GAKDENERS and BAILIFFS, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Single- 
handed Situatio..s, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 

Forest Hill, London, S.E. 


—_—_———— 
To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 

AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 
times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter, 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C, 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. i 
B. LALKD anp SUNS can recommend with 
@ every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualitied as 
GAKDENEKS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEWARDS, either for 
lurge or small establishments, and will be pleased tofurnishfull 
particulars on application.—17, Frederick Street, Ediuburgh, 


. 
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anp R. THYNE, Nurserymen, Glasgow, 

e can always RECOMMEND MEN of known character 

and ability as GARDENERS to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring such, Applications solicited. 


( \ARDENER (HEap).— Age 39; practical 

knowledge of the general routine of Gardening, Reno- 
vation of Grouuds, &e.—J. W. HALL, Ivy Cottage, Beeding- 
wood, Horsham, Sussex. 


( \ ARDENEK (HEap).—Age 36; twenty-one 

years’ practical experience in first-class establishments. 
Exceptional testimonials and references.—W. ann J. BROWN, 
Nurserymen, Grantham, 


V\ARDENER (Heap); age 35, married.— 
JoHN F. RaGGETT, late Head Gardener for Lord 
Hylton, is at liberty to engage with anyone requiring a sound 
practical Gardener, versed in all branches of the profession. 
‘Teetotaller.—Merstham Gardens, Redhill. 


_jlas Highest references as to character and 
abilities from present and preyious employers.—W. SCOTT, 
The Gardens, Sherborne House, Northleach, Gloucestershire. 


( \ARDENER (HeEapD).—Age 35, married; 

__ twenty years’ practical experience in Early and Late 
Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, the Cultivation of 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Orchids, &c., also Kitchen 
Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. Good character.—J, FINLAY- 
SON, The Gardens, Combe Ban -, Sevenoaks. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap).—Age 386, married; 

thoroughly experienced in Early and Late Forcing of 
Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Fur years in last place as Head. Excellent cha- 
racter and testimonials.—J. B., The Cottage, Hoiland’s Road, 
Teignmonth, Devon. 


GaeeeN ER (Heap), where two or more are 

kept; age 30, married.—A Lapby wishes to recommend 
her Head Gardeuer as above; thorough practical experience in 
all branches, Early and Lute Forcing, Flower and Kitchen 
Garden. Highest references from previous employers.—J. M., 
27, Myrtle Terrace, Weymouth, Dorset. 


\ARDENER (HxEsap Worxrne).—Age 31, 

single at present; nfteen years’ experience in all branches. 

Excellent references.—D. CARSTAIKS, Muirtield Gardens, 
Loanhead, Edinburgh. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtne).—Age 39, 

married, one daughter (age 13); twenty-four years’ 

experience. Good all round references and test;monials.— 
C. C., 84, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


( 1 ARDENER (Heap WorxrnG), where three 

or four are kept.—Aygo 32, single; fifteen years’ prac- 
tical experience. Eight years’ good character,—T. K., 18, 
Villiers Street, Lee Street, Oldham, Lancashire. 


YARDENER (Heap WorxkING).— Age 43, 
married; understands Vines, Cucumbers, Melons, &c.; 
Flower and Kitchen Gaiden. Good Rose Grower. Twenty-two 
and a half years’ excellent character. Near London preferred. 
—H. GODDARD, Berkswell, Coventry. 


CR (HeAD WoRKING); age 29, 
Married; abstainer.—J. REEVES, Gardener to G. Livesey, 
Esq., Camden ivark, Tunbridze Wells, is open to engage with 
any Lady or Geut emun requiring a Gardener with a good 
practical knowledge of the profes-ion. Gvod personal charac- 
ter trom present employer.—Garden Cottage, St. Peter's Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


\AKDENER (Heap WorxrNe or good 

SINGLE-HANDED).—Aye 33, married (4 children); seven- 

teen years eaperience Ludoorsaud Uut. ‘lhree years’ character. 

—W. HOWARD, 11, Claremunt Villas, Broomsleigh Street, 
Miil Lane, N.W. 


YARDENER (Heap or good SINGLE- 
HANDED). — Experienced in all branches. Highly 
recommended.—G. A.. Kingstanley, Stonehuuse, Gloucester. 


( } ARDEN ER.—Practical experience from early 
life in all branches; good testimonials. Abstainer,— 
G. HODGSON, 83, Castlegate, Grantham. 


ARDENER; unmarried.— A GENTLEMAN 

wishes to recommend his Gardener, who has been with 

him four years. He is steady, honest, obliging, and sober. 

First-class Fruit, Plant, and Orchid Grower.—R. B. WHITE, 
Arddarroch, Gareloch Head, N.B. 


ARDENER.—First-class Grower of Chrysan- 
themums, Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatos, and Winter 
Flowers. Well up to Stove, Gre-nhouse, Fruit, Flower, and 
Pleasure Gardens. A knowledge of Orchids. Where under 
one kept preferred.—GARDENER, 3, Red Cottage, Tilney 
Road, Wanstezd, E. 
po Be Ee 
( ae ER (SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 23, 
married; eight years’ experience in Houses, Kitchen 
and Flower Gardeus.—k. EARLEY, Woolton Hill, Newbury, 
Berks. 


en ne Eee 
( ME See (YutrD or FourtH), where 

others are kept, or to Assist ina Garden; age18.—A 
LaDy strongly recommends a young man as above.—Mrs. 
CROXALL, Shustoke, Coleshill, Warwickshire. 


CROXALL, Shustoke, Coleshill, "Warwickshire, © __ 
(GARDENER (Uxpen);_ age 22,.— H. Law 


can recommend a young manasabove. Seven years’ ex- 
rience.—H. LAW, Gardener, West Cliff Hotel, Folkestone, 


ent. 


Trade. . 
OREMAN (Worxrne).—Age 81, single ; 
thorough experience in all branches, First-class 
Wreaths, &c, Good Salesman. Excellent references.—M., 9, 
: Grove Place, Acton, W. 
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To Nc rserymen. 
FOREMAN, or as FOREMAN and PROPA- 
GATOR, or as GROWER, where Cut Blooms are required 


in quantity.—ALPHA, 179, Highgate Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 
URSERY FOREMAN (Grovnp or 


: GENERAL).—Upwards of twenty years’ active practice 
in all departments. Highest references.—T. HOLMES, 54, 
Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


Nurserymen, 


PROPAGATOR and GROWER, or GROWER 
and SALESMAN.—Age 29, married; good all-round man. 
State wages.—G. ARCHER, 1, Harold’s Cottages, Talbot Road, 
Twickenham. 


To Nurserymen and Florists. 
PROPAGATOR and GROWER.—Age 29; 


good Salesman and Bouquetist. Fourteen years’ practical 
experience. Can be highly recommended.—E., 2, 
Crescent, Bedford Road, Northampton. 


PROPAGATOR (Srconp).—Age 22; under- 
stands Soft-wooded Stuff, Tomatos, &c. Highest refer- 
ences.—J. HOLLIS, Fern Bank Nursery Fairholt Road, 
Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


Vigo 


To Nurserymen. 
PROPAGATOR (Assistant), Hardy.—Young; 


A. five years’ experience, three and a half with Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons.—ASSISTANT, 51, Aberdeen Road, Upper 
Edmonton. 


OURNEYMAN, Indoors.— Young; five years’ 
good character.— J. SMITH, The Gardens, Newstead 
Abbey, Notts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 20; 

six years’ experience. Two and a half years’ good 

chareoten from last situation. —W. DAVEY, Alphington, 
xeter, 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out.—Age 20; 

five years’ good character from present situation. In- 

Sustacas and obliging.—W. F., Moreton Gardens, Bideford, 
jevon. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside in a good Private 

Garden.—Age 21; two years’ in present situation.—For 

character, apply to G. C. MAYNARD, Cole Orton Gardens, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


OURNEYMAN, in a good Garden.—Age 22; 

four and a half years in present place. Well recon - 

mended.—F. BENGOUGH, The Gardens, Sugnall Hall, 
Ecceleshall, Staffordsbire. 


MPROVER, or UNDER GARDENER.— 

Age 19; four and two years in previoussituations. Steady 

and willing to be generally useful—W. BENNEYT, Bridge 
End, Colstenorth, Grantham, Lincoln. 


MPROVER, in a Gentleman’s Garden.— 


Age 17; strong and active. Good character from present 
employer. Two years in the Garden.—F, NAYLOR, Keppel 
Cottages, Sudbury, Middlesex. 


Te MARKET NURSERYMEN.— Wanted, 


by a young man (age 18), a situation in a Market Nursery ; 
five years’ experience ; quick at Potting, Tying, and Watering. 
Good character.—K. P., 3, Lime Cottages, Whitta Road, 
Manor Park, E. 


Te HEAD GARDENERS.— Wanted to place 

a Lad (age 14) under good Head Gardener, where he 
would be taught and seen after. Premium will be given.— 
State all particulars to Mr. BAKER, 71, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


T° HEAD GARDENERS.—Strong youth 
(age 17), anxious to Learn. Bothy. Liberal Premium. 
—W. T., 15, Portland Terrace, Pittville, Cheltenham, 


O FRUITERERS and FLORIS1T'S.— Man 
and Wife require Management. Fruiterers and Florists. 
Thorough Salesman, Buyer. Educated. Twenty years’ 
experieuce. Undeniable character. — GLENFIELD, Kent 
Villa, 57, Crystal Palace Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 


EED TRADE.—Advertiser is open for a re- 

engagement. Wholesale or Retail. Highteen years’ 

experience, Married.—J. Y., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


RAVELLER, in the Nursery and Seed 

Trade. —Experienced in all branches. Good connection 

in the Midlands and Northern Counties. Good reference.— 
RELIABLE, 158, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


*HOPMAN; where good brisk trade is done 

preferred.—Age 30, married; fifteen years’ experience, 

Excellent references.—QUICK, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly recom- 


mended to all persons who are much reduced in power 
and condition. whose stomachs are weak, and whose nerves are 
shattered. The beneficial effects of these Pills will be per- 
ceptible after a few days’ trial, though a more extended course 
muy be required to re-establish perfect health. Holloway’s 
medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and induces com) Jete 
regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, and kidneys. 1 his 
treatment is both safe and certain in result, and is thorou; hly 
consistent with observation, experience, and common sense. The 
puri ication of the blood, the removal of all noxiousmatter from 
Lhe secretions, and the excitement of gentleaction in the bowels, 
are the sources of the curative powers of Holloway’s Pills, 
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SANDER & CO. 


WILL OFFER FOR SALE THE NEW 


CYPRIPEDIUM 
ELLIOTTIANUM, 


AT 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS’S Auction Rooms, Cheapside, E.C., on the 16th of NOVEMBER next. 
A description, by Professor Dr. RetcaenBaca, of this brilliant Novelty will shortly appear in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, and a Coloured Drawing by Moon will be on view on the day of Sale, painted from a plant that 
flowered at St. Albans, The Plants are in splendid order and condition, and among them will be found many grand 
masses. We would draw the attention of Buyers to the many distinct- ‘looking forms among the Plants offered. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ Hot-waTER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT (o. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
Is ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 


and durability, and the result has 


y been highly satisfactory. 
SECTION OF PATENT JOINT. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. | 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Printed by WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, Aanew & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the Cof nty of Middlesex, and published byt the 
gaid WILLIAM RIOHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’ ‘8, Covent Gurden, in the said County.. —SATURDAY, November 3, 1888, Agép* for Manchester—JOHN H&ywoop. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICL EB, 
Vol. IIl., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


KL G H TCO N and HOVE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 
NOVEMBER 13 and 14, at the Dome, Royal Pavilion. 
S_hedules may be obtained of 
MARK LONGHURST, Sec., 18, Church Road, Hove, 
(Bands and Promenade Concerts each day.) 


ee ele ee 
TT WICKEN HAM HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The AUTUMN SHOW of the above SOCIETY, will be held 
at the Town Hall, Twickenham, on NOVEMBER 13 and 14. 
Entries Close on November, All further particulars may be 
obtained from 

2, Heath Road, Twickenham. 4 J+ @ PUGH, Hon. Sec. 


re 
INTH GRAND CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW, YORK. Held in the FINE ART EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, on NOVEMBER 14, 15, and 14. 
Increasingly liberal Prizes for PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
and VEGETABLES, Schedules, &c., to be obtained of 
J. LAZENBY, Feasegate, York. 


Se 
FPAUNTON and DISTRICT GARDENERS’ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, PRIMULA, and FRUIT SHOW, 
will be held on THURSDAY, November 15, in the London 
Hotel Assembly Rooms, when several valuable Special and 
other Prizes will b2 competed for. Schedules of Prizes and any 
other information may be obtained from the following :— 
W. HOCKIN. Sec., Tauntfield Cott>ge, South Road, Taunton. 
R. H. POYNTER, Hon. Treasurer, Castle Green, Taunton. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 
FIRST PROVINCIAL SHOW, Sheffield Corn Exchange, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Nov. 16and17. Schedules (free) of 
W.K. WOODCOCK, Hon. Sec 
Sheffield; and West Riding Chrysanthemum Sozicty, Sheff eld 


W J ANTED, the following Numbers of the 
** GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” :—Nos. 58 and 59, 1875; 
No. 209, 1877; No. 216, 1878; also Title and Index to vol. vi., 1876. 
Please state price to J. H. H., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


eee 
Lio AURATUM—CARTERS’. 


SSS Sn See 
de GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN 
can now be purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, 
just a3 received from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and 
unexamined, at 24s. per Case ; sent Free toany Railway Station 
in England and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d. 
Cases containing 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s, Fine and sound 
Bulbs per dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free, 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest Berlin 

forcing Crowns. Consignment to hand in fine condition. 
Samples and price on application to 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


VAN MEERBEEK anv CO, 
F“LeEGon, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


SS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 


delivered entirely free todestination. No packing charges. 


EGLSH CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices. 


(CHEYSANT HEMUMCUTTINGS, strong and 
healthy, from 1s. per dozen, over 100best varieties. List free, 
—The GARDENER, The Lodge, Porchester Square, London, W. 


S Q@UELCH 4nd BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily ; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


INKERTON anv CO., Glasgow, Fruir 

SaLESMEN and AUOTIONEERS, have unlimited DEMAND 

FOR fine FRUITS, FLOWERS, and VEGETABLES, Weekly 
Sales of Plants and Shrubs dwing Season. 

TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS.—*: PINKERTON,” GLASGOW. 


ee ee 
MESSBS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied, 
Telegraph Address —‘t COMMISSION, SIDCUP,” 


HOICE FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Way APR Gino EN AITO LU RIR enn 

ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market bricesreturned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


Sa a ee ee ee Re 
W ANTED, Young Plants of ARAUCARIA 

COOKI; any quantity up to 100.—State size, price 
and quantity, to W. G. HEAD, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


Sey CRUG nl Tne Lahn 
ANTED, AT ONCE, 5000 each, Seedling 
BRIER and MANETTI STOCKS for immediate work- 
ing. Price for Cash. 
JOHNSON, Aslockton, Nottingham. 


ANTED, 6 large ORANGE TREES. 


Must be in good condition, and with fruit. Please 
state full particulars as regards size, lowest price. Near 
London preferred.—C. JOHNSON anp CO., Tangley Park 


Nursery, Hampton, Mid ilesex. 


SSS ee eee 
WAAXTED, Fresh MUSHROOMS. Apply, 
MACONOCHIE BROS., Raglan Works, Lowesto t. 


QUTTON's HYACINTHS — THE BEST. 


NAMED HYACINTHS. 


From 6d. to 5s. each. 


GUTION’S 


ARR Gn GG A oe 
GQ UTTON'’S NAMED HYACINTHS. 

“The Hyacinths had from you were the finest I have 
ever grown.”—Mr. R. H. MaTHER, Glasgow. 


SUTTON’S BULBS GENUINE ONLY 
DIRECT FROM SUTTON anp SONS, READING. 


Se ACs ORAGS AL P EV AONE 8; 
Direct from Sea-coast Nursery. 
New Hardy Tree CATALOGUE on application. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER. 


CBE Yeah THEM OMS = 000 best sorts, true 


to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. éd. per doz., 10s. 
per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 
my customers. For price of new sorts. see Catalogue (2 stamps), 
of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent 


rr 
.EED TRADE, 1888-9.—Before placing your 
Orders please write for our SPECIAL PRICES, which, 
owing to crops having proved better than expected, are 
exceedingly low. 
HOWCROFT and WATKINS, Seed Merchants, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


d BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 
N=¥ 


“PRESIDENT CoAC RR WNCOrre, 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see future Advertisements. 


PECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to3, 3 to4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished ; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 1} to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


OO 
NGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
» _ Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 8, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


—————— eee ee 
Le Y ofthe VALLEY,SPIRAZA JAPONICA, 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, HELLEBORUS NIGER, &c. 
Large extra selected clumps for forcing. Price LISTS free. 
DICKSONS (Limit-d), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER, 


OO 
UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 10U. 
J. J, CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


Sse 
PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 
Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 
LOGUE free on Ap phicstion OAR SMITH anpD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TL BOMEON ‘S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 


MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 

WM. THOMSON anpd SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


PASTUPLAN TA, the best Artificial Manure. 


it enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
Plante. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., lis, 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 lb., 4s.; 71b., 2s,3d. Intins, 1ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


H. LASCELLES anp CO, 
e HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
121, BUNHI£L ROW, LONDON, EQ, 
Plans and Estimates Free. 
See large Advertisement, November 3, page 499, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Dutch Bulbs. 


~ Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 

68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 

signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 

NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 

Qn view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, November 13. 
The First Portion of the well-known Collection of ESTAB- 
LISHED ORCHIDS, formed by E. Wischhusen, Esq., of 
Wood Green, who is relinquishing their cultivation. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, 
November 13, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, the First 
Portion of this well-known Collection, including the following— 


Cattleya Skinnerli alba Lelia anceps alba 
», Mandelii, six growths », flammea, eight growths 
», Dominiana Z », elegans alba 
», rian alba », Wolstenholmize 
», iausta delicata +, purpurata Lowiana, one- 
», exoniensis, twenty-one half of the only known 


growths, believed to be plant 
the very finest variety | Cypripedium selligerum 
in cultivation », schroderi 
Coelogyne cristata alba, ten >, Jarande 
leads >, microchilum 
Leelia anceps alba », decanum superbum 
», Philbrickiana, 7 growths +, sedeni 


The plants are in excellent condition, and none will be sold 
privately prior to the Sale. 

Catalogues may be had onapplication to the GARDENER, or 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Woking, Surrey. 


Three days’ UNRESERVED SALE of beautifully grown 
NURSERY STOCK. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
The Horsell Nurseries, Woking, situate about 15 minutes’ 
walk from the Woking Railway Station, on TUESDAY, 
November 13, and two following days, at 12 o’Clock precisely 
each day, by order of Messrs. H. & C. Cobbett several acres 
of well-grown NURSERY STOCK, which has been carefully 
prepared for remoyal, including a large quantity of Border 
-Shrubs in great variety, adapted for immediate effect, 8000 
Fruit Trees, 80,000 transplanted Forest Trees, 10,000 oval- 
leaved Privet, 2 to4feet; Green and Variegated Hollies, Ponti- 
cum Rhododendrons, 5000 Laurels of sorts, 2 to 4 feet, 5000 Stan- 
dard Ornamental Trees, 3500 Standard, Half-standard, and Dwarf 
Roses, 1500 Climbing Plants, 75,000 Fruit Tree Stocks, &c. 

May be viewed any day prior totheSale. Catalogues obtained 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E.C., and Leytonston, E. 

N.B.—Purchasers can arrange with Messrs, H. & C. Cobbett 
to have their lots conveyed to Woking Station at the mere cost 
of labour and material, whence they can be conveyed to all 
parts without change of truck. 


Tuesday Next. 

English-grown CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, and a fine assort- 
ment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Standard and Dwarf 
ROSES, of the best sorts; selected FRUIT TREES, Hardy 
EVERGREENS, DUTCH BULBS, &c, 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the City Auction 
Rooms, 38 and 39, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on TUESDAY 
NEXT, November 13, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale. Catalogues had at the Rooms; and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 
Leytonstone, E. 


Wednesday Next. 

‘8000 LILIUM AURATUM, from Japan; splendid Bulbs, just 
received ; 3000 LILY OF THE VALLEY; Barr’s DAFFO- 
DILS, 500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, Greenhouse 
Plants in variety, very fine EUCHARIS plants, English- 
grown LILIES, and other Hardy Bulbs. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
.Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
November 14, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 


Finchley Road, N.W. 
Important to Florists and others engaged in the Nursery 
and Furnishing Trade. 


The compact and old-established NURSERY and FLORIST’S 
BUSINESS FOR SALE, by Order of Mr. W. A. Clingo, 
who is leaying the neighbourhood. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Waverley Nursery, situate in the Finchley Road, London, 
N.W., a few minutes’ walk from Marlborough Road Station, 
on THURSDAY, November 15, 1888, at 2 o’Clock precisely, 
as going concerns, the compact Leasehold Property known as 
the WAVERLEY NURSERY, Finchley Road, with 11 Green- 
houses, Pits, Stabling, and the whole of the Stock and Utensils 
in Trade, held for about 12 years unexpired at £80 per annum; 
also the Florist’s Shop, No. 18, Finchley Road, occupying a 
prominent position, and held for 19 years unexpired at 50 per 
annum ; 4 span-roof Greenhouses in Queen’s Terrace, held for 
15 years at £15 per annum; and a piece of Nursery Ground at 
the corner of Alexandra Road, close to London Road Station, 
held at £20 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises; of Messrs. GOWING AnD CO., Solicitors, 40, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C.; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E, 


? Friday Next. 
Highly important SALE, by order of Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 
The new and specially magnificent 
CYPRIPEDIUM ELLIOTTIANUM. 


- B The new z R 
ODONTOGLOSSUM HUNNEWELLIANUM, 
ie CATTLEYA SUPERBA, | 
from a/hifherto unsearched district. This is apparently quite 
a new type. 
SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA ROSEA, 

: the new rose-coloured variety. 
ZYGOPETALUM CRINITUM GRANDIFLORUM, 
very splendid dwarf-flowered kind. 

LZLIA PUMILA (£1 Spirito Santo var-). 
CATTLEYA SCHRODERZ. 
This grand Cattleya is very scarce in its native habitat. 
CATTLEYA SCHOFIELDIANA, 
the true, large, brilliantly coloured kind. 
Grand importations of the above, and many other splendid 
ORCHIDS, for description of which see Catalogue. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from Messrs. F. Sander & 
Co. to SELL the above valuable ORCHIDS by AUCTION, at 
their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, November 16, at half-past 12 o’Clock 
precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next.—Cypripediums. ae 

WY ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

include in their SALE, on FRIDAY NEXT, November 16, 
about 40 lotsof choice CYPRIPEDIUMS from a well-known 
private collection, including ©. Sedeni candidulum. C. 
Measuresianum, Leeanum, and others, many of them large 
plants. @ 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Sales from Sample.—Tuesday, November 20, 
N ESSRS, PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SAMPLE SALE 
will take place as above, for which they will be glad to 
RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as early as possible. 


Lee, 5.E. 

Adjoining the Lee Railway Station. Important Unreserved 
Sale of unusually well-grown NURSERY STOCK, carefully 
prepared for removal, and affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity for procuring Shrubs and Trees for immediate 
effective planting. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Sons to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, at the Burnt Ash Hill Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 21 
and 22, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, a large quantity of 
remarkably well-grown NURSERY STOCK, including a splen- 
did assortment of well-rooted Coniferse and Evergreen Shrubs, 
1500 Laurels, Privet, and Yews: 1000 Green Hollies, bushy 
plants; 5000 Standardand Ornamental Trees; 3000 Standard and 
Pyramid Fruit Trees, 5000 Rei, White, and Black Currants; 
1000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, and other Stock. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B,—The Auctioneers desire to call special attention to 
this Sale, the Stock being in a particularly healthy condition. 


Friday, November 23. 
EXTENSIVE IMPORTATION of ORCHIDS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 

68, Cheapside, E.C., on FRIDAY, November (23, at half-past 

12 o’Clock precisely, extensive importations of ORCHIDS, 

received direct, being the contents of about 50 cases, and 

including a large jconsignment of Cattleya Percivaliana, C. 
lobata superba, C. labiata Warnerii, and Oncidium Papilio, 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


: Tuesday, Nov. 27. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SALE of ORCHIDS 
in FLOWER, will take place as above, for which they.will be 
glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as soon as possible. 


Barnet, N. 
By order of the Court of Chancery. Cornwell v. Cornwell. 
SALE of the old-established NURSERY BUSINESS asa going 
concern, and also about 6 acres of FREEHOLD and COPY- 
HOLD LAND. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C, on FRIDAY, November 30, at 
2 o’Clock precisely, the following properties :— 

Lot 1.—The old-established NURSERY, SEED, and 
FLORIST’S BUSINESS, known as the HADLEY NURSERY, 
Barnet, N., occupying a good position in the best part of the 
High Street, within eight minutes’ walk of the High Barnet 
Railway Station. The Property comprises about 10 acres of 
ground, with eight Greenhouses, Dwelling-house, and Seed 
Shop, the whole held for an unexpired term of about fifteen 
years at the moderate rentalof £65 perannum. The Goodwill 
of the Business carried on for so many years will be included 
in this lot. 

Lot 2.—About 6 acres of valuable FREEHOLD and COPY- 
HOLD BUILDING or NURSERY LAND, known as the COM- 
MON NURSERY, Barnet Common, possessing long frontages to 
the main road, and to Union Lane in the rear. 

Lot 3.—Two acres of LAND, opposite Lot 2, held at £7 per 
annum. 

This Sale offers an unusual opportunity for any one desirous 
of embarking into the Nursery Business. The whole of the 
STOCK IN TRADE will be Sold by Auction, thus enabling 
purchasers to secure only such stock as may be required for 
carrying on the business at unreserved auction prices. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises, of Messrs. HOUGHTONS anp BYFIELD, Solicitors, 
85, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and at Barnet, Herts; of 
Messrs. MONTAGU SCOTT anpD BAKER, Solicitors, 10, 
Gray’s Inn Squire, W.C., and Hatfield; and of the Auctio- 
neers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, FE. 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 


M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
b AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 88, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.O., every- MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class cone uments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving-daily from well-known Farms) in 
Holland. 2 ae 1 cy ae ae 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


: Wednesday and Saturday Next. 

Pyramid and Dwarf-trained FRUIT TREES; also several 
hundred choiee named Standard and Dwarf ROSE TREES, 
from a well-known English grower. 

N R. J.C. STEVENS will include the above 

Y in his SALES by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY NEXT, November 14 and 17. 

On view morning of Sale, aud Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7795.) 
5000 GRAND BULBS of LILIUM AURATUM, just received 
from Japan in the finest possible condition. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 

in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
November 15. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7795.) 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Coyent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, November 15, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, a fiue COLLECTION of ORCHIDS 
in Flower and Bud, comprising many choice species and rare 
varieties. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. 
Mi ESSRS. SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 
every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, at 12 0’Clock 
each day, large consignments of GLADIOLI, SPIR@A, 
DIELYTRA, DUTCH BULBS, &c., lotted to suit all buyers. 
Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


The Hewlett Road Nursery, Cheltenham. 
To GENTLEMEN, PLANTERS, NURSERYMEN, and OTHERS. 
ESSRS. ENGALL, SANDERS anp CO. 
are instructed by the Executors of the late Mr. W. 
Hopwood, to SELL by AUCTION, at their No. 2 Nursery, 
situate as above, on THURSDAY, November 15, 1888, com- 
mencing at 11 o’Clock prompt, a quantity of well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, 
comprising the contents of 2 specimen Borders, which include 
a quantity of choice Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs; also a 
bed of about 1000 strong English Yews, 20,000 Evergreen 
Privet, Tree Box, healthy Laurels, a bed of extra large oyal- 
leaf Privet, also beds of Thuia Lobbii, American Arbor-vita, 
Cupressus Lawsonii, strong Spruce Firs for Christmas Trees, 
Ivy in pots, Standard Ornamental Trees, dwarf and standard 
Roses, strong standard Fruit Trees, including Apple, Pear, 
Damson and Plum, Gooseberry and Currant Trees, and a 
quantity of other useful Nursery Stock, ; 

The Lots may be viewed 3 days prior to sale on application 
at the Nursery, or at the Offices, 58, High Street. 

The Auctioneers beg to call special attention to this sale, as 
it affords an unusual opportunity to persons in want of stock, 
The whole of the lots are well-grown, strong and healthy. 

Further purticularsand Catalogues may be had on application 
to Mr. HOPWOOD, at the Belle Vue Nursery, 58, High Street ; 
or from the Auctioneers, No. 1, Promenade, Cheltenham. 


Coombe Bank, Sundridge, Sevenoaks, 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE HOTHOUSE and other 
PLANTS. 

Me. JOHN WHITE is instructed by W. H. 


Spottiswoode, Esq. (the Mansion and Grounds haying 


_ been let for a term) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as 


above, on FRIDAY, November 23, 1888, at 12 o’Clock precisely, 
the whole of the CONTENTS of the HOTHOUSES, VINERIES, 
FORCING PITS, FRAMES, &c., comprising choice Specimen 
Plants, Azaleas, Palms, Camellias, Rhododendrons, Aloes, 
Cacti, Orchids, Ferns, Begonias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Bedding Geraniums, and other plants, Fuchsias, Pri- 
mulas, Eucharis, Strawberry plants, &c. 

May be viewed on the day prior to snd mormeice Sale; and 
Catalogues may be had at the Inns in the neighbourhood, and 
of the Auctioneer, 53, London Road, Sevenoaks, 


ANTED TO RENT, a small FLORIST 

or MARKET GARDEN BUSINESS, with Glass, 

Dwelling-house, and a few acres of Land.—lR. W.B., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Headingley Nurseries, Leeds. 3 
ALE by PRIVATE CONTRACT, one of the 
most valuable NURSERIES in the district, as a goin 

concern, by order of the Executors of the late Mr. Samue 
Hartley. The Nursery contains an area of 8 acres, and is 
well stocked with a general assortment of Nursery Stock, 
also the Greenhouses, with well grown Greenhouse and Stove 
Plants. The owner will grant a Lease of the House, Land, 
and Out-buildings. Application to be made to 
Mr. W. Y. FEARNLEY, 16, Chapel Lane, Headingley, Leeds. 


The Hornsey Nursery. 
IMPORTANT to the TRADE and OTHERS. 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed TO LET, with early possession, the HORN- 
SEY NURSERY, close to the Railway Station. The Tenant 
will have the option of purchasing the magnificent specimen 
Double White Camellias, in the finest health and profusely set 
with flower buds, and any other part of the Stock at Unre- 
served Auction Prices at the Clearance Sale of Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., which will take place on the Premises on WED- 
NESDAY, November 28th inst. 
Particulars and Catalogues may be had of Messrs. PRO- 
THEROE AND MORBIS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 
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OR: DISPOSAL, a good SEED, FLOWER, 
and FRUIT BUSINESS. Terms mostly Cash. Near 
Manchester ; Books shown. 
FLORIST, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


4 a BE SOLD, as a going concern,-a valuable 
FREEHOLD NURSERY and BUSINESS, containing 
about 4acres, 28 large and well built Greenhouses (all fully 
stocked), 2 Coach-houses, 2 Stables, Large Office, 4 Sheds, 3 
Vans, Cart, and 2 Horses, and other requisites. Situate within 
4 miles of West End. A first-class opportunity for the promo- 
tion of a company, there being every convenience for carrying 
on an extensive business. Further particulars of 
Messrs. W. EYDMANN and SON, Auctioneers, &c., Acton, W. 


Florists, Nurserymen, and Others. 
Suit Growers, oradmirable chance to start a good local business. 


T° BE SOLD, most compact PREMISES, on 
the main road, about 5 miles from Marble Arch, con- 
taining--8-roomed Residence, large Greenhouses-and Forcing 
Pits. The whole standis in about half an acre of ground. 
Lease 87 years, ata ground rent. Price £900. Mortgage can 
be had, which includes all stock and utensils. 

HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 

: HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. = 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsandsub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 

finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 

Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


South of England. - 
LASSE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries, £7000 has been spent on the 
Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 


property. 
ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


a year. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 


IMPORTATIONS OF ORCHIDS 
from various parts of the World, 
AND THEY HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Established and Semi-established 


ORCHIDS. 


Full particulars sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 
30,00 


DWARF ROSES.—Cheaper than 
Warranted true to name. 


ever! All the best leading varieties. 

The best money can buy. Sample 

dozen from 3s. ; 22s. per 100, packing free, for Cash with order. 
Send for a List. 


A. J, anD C. ALLEN, Stone Hills Nursery, Norwich. 


FoR SALE, splendid ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
for forcing. Apply to 
ROBERT KIRK, Gardener, Acomb, York. 


O PURCHASERS of BAYS.—Several thou- 
sand BAYS, from 1} to 2 feet high, to be Sold Cheap,— 
Apply to H. GRIMES, 19, Upton Road, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


\ELOGYNE CRISTATA, with bloom-spikes, 
well grown, at reduced prices. 
Trustees of the late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire, 


PECIAL OFFER. — 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anv SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


The only complete Collection of Daffodils existing. 
ARR’S NEW DAFFODIL CATALOGUE 
for 1888. Now Ready. Free on application. 
Containing a full Descriptive List of High-class and Distinct 
Daffodils only, and also a Descriptive List of Beautiful Hardy 
Daffodils, at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue also con- 
tains Barr's Specialty Collections of Iris, Lilies, Ponies, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Plantains, Lilies, Day-Lilies, and a select 
List of Showy Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
BARR AnD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PECIMEN and HALF-SPECIMEN STE- 

PHANOTIS, free-flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to 

12 feet; also 25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particularsapply 
to G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


PECIAL OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
1§ to 2 feet, and 15 to 18inches; SCOTCH FIR, 1} to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inches, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &e. 
| gina CIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
eoeeire PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 


Special Cheap Offer. 
W. PAUL anp SON beg to call the 


attention of Planters to the following articles, of which 
they hold very large stocks, and are consequently able to offer 
at unusually low prices. The quality of the trees is in all 
respects first-rate, and’ all are in excellent eondition for 
removal :— 

STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS, 3, 4, and 5 years old, stout 
and straight, £5 per 100, £45 per 1000. 

PYRAMIDAL VICTORIA PLUMS, 5 to 6 feet, fine fruiting 
trees, £5 per 100. 

STANDARD DAMSONS of sorts, clean, well-grown trees, £5 
per 100. 

PAULS’ DOUBLE CRIMSON THORN, nice standards, with 
heads, 75s. per 100; do., stronger, £5 per 100; do., extra 
strong, £6 per 100. i 

ACER NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, good standards, £5 per 100. 

RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, fine bushes (these are grow- 
ing on loam near Uckfield, in Sussex), 1 to 14 foot high, 
and-as-much- through, 25s. per 100-;14 to2 feet,do., 35s, 
per 100; 2 to3 feet, do., extra stout, 100s. per 100; 3 tod 
feet, do., extra stout, 120s. per 100. 

Priced Descriptive LIST of Fruit Trees, Hardy Trees and 

Shrubs; Roses, &c., post-free on application: 

PAUL'S Nurseries; Waltham Cross, Herts. 


Bulbs of Finest Quality only. 
ARR’S.-BULB— CATALOGUE for 1888, 
Now Ready. Sent free on application. 

Contains full Descriptive List of the best Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other Dutch Bulbs in cultivation, also an interesting de- 
scriptive List of Cape and Californian Bulbs and Tubers, in- 
cluding many beautiful rarities. 

BARK anv SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(QREEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 

what is suitable; am ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive List and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


“Pp 40 L ENGLEHEAR T— 
Rooted Layers of the above fine Crismon Bedding 
CLOVE CARNATION are now ready to lift. The variety can 
be confidently recommended as possessing all the good qualities 
of the ** Old Clove,” with much greater vigour of constitution, 
and a dwarf sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 
Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire, 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
14 to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per100; 24 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 3} feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. “Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
eation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


\ GORDON, IneorrerR oF Orcurps. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
a0 TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
7 IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certiticates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


OSES! ROSES !! ROSES !!!—The best and 
cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser’s selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
toselectfrom. Plant now. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true tomame. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


Orchard Planting. 

H LANE anp SON have a large stock of 

e fine healthy well-grown Standard PEARS, PLUMS, 
APPLES, DAMSONS, CHERRIES, WALNUTS, &c. An in- 
spection is solicited. Special prices for quantities. Descriptive 
CATALOGUE free. Fruit Trees, Roses, Rhododendrons, Trees 
and Shrubs, &c. 

The Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


URF—TURF.—Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also, 
J. K&EVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anp CO.’S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


UDDERSFIELD . CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The FIFTH EXHIBITION will be held in the Town Hall, 
Hudder-field, on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, November 16 and 
17, 1888. Entries, Close on Friday, November 9, Schedules 
and Entry Forms may be obtained from 


JOHN BELL, Sec.; Marsh, Huddersfield. 


IRMINGHAM-GREAT CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM and FRUIT SHOW, willbe held inthe Town Hall, 
on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 21 and 22: £200 
offered in Prizes, including £52 for Cut Blooms, and £28 for 
Grapes. “Entries Close November 14. —-Schedules-and allinfor- 
mation can be had post-free on application to i 
J. HUGHES, Sec. 
Northwood Villas, Metchley Lane, Herborne, Birmingham. 


ULL and EAST RIDING 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL GRAND EXHIBITION will be held in the 
Artillery Barracks, Hull, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23. Prizes £180 for CHRYSANTHEMUMS alone. 

Crass]1.—48 Blooms. tstPrize, £15; 2nd; £10 ; 3rd, £3; 4th, £2. 

Crass 2.—24 Blooms. ist Prize, Veitch Medal and £5. - 

The SILVER CHALLENGE VASE; yalue 15 Guineas, will 
be offered with the lst Prize in Clas:1, The Ist Prize in 
Cla-s 2 is offered by the VEITCH MEMORIAL TRUSTEES. 

Entries Close November 15. Schedules from Hon. Secs., 

EDW. HARLAND, Manor Street, Hull. 
JAMES DEXON, 2, County Buildings,_Hul- 


ONTEFRACT CHRYSANTHEMUM and 
BIRD SHOW, NOVEMBER 23 and 24, 1888. £100 
offered in Prizes, THOS. GLOVER, Sec. 


THE GARDENERS?’ 
ORPHAN FUND. - 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


ESS eee 
[THE PARKS, &c., COMMITTEE of the 
METROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS will meet at the 
Office of the Board, Spring Gardens, S.W., on WEDNESDAY, 
November 14, 1883, at Twelve o’Clock at noon, and will then 
be prepared to OPEN TENDERS by persons who may be 
willing to contract for preparing for and GRAVELLING some 
of the FOOTPATHS in FINSBURY PARK, &ce. Persons 
desirous to submit Tenders may inspect the Plan and obtain 
Specification, Form of Tender, and other particulars, on personal 
application at the Office of the Superintending Architect of 
the Board, at Spring Gardens, between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 4 P.M, (or on Saturdays between the hours of 9 a.M. and 
2 p.M.), until Tuesday, November 13, 1888. The Tenders, 
which must be in the form supplied from this Office, and be 
addressed to ‘‘ The Clerk of the Board,” and endorsed ** Tender 
for Greneliine Paths, Finsbury Park,” are to be delivered at 
the Office before 4 o'clock on the last-mentioned day, and no 
Tender will be received after that hour. Any Tender which is 
not fully filled up in every particular will be rejected. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. J. E, WAKEFIELD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., November 5, 1888. 


RIED PALM LEAVES.—Immense impor- 

tation of CHAM2Z2DOREAS and ARECAS.—For Prices, 

apply to WATSON snp SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, 

London, E.C., where samples can be seen; or direct to the 
Importers, PETER SMITH anp CO., Hamburgh. 


CRESS hee SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACJENAS, &e. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PH@NIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per-dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHGENIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 4s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each, 
ov D 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s, 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s, each. 

DRACZENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


IME and OTHER TREES. 
The following Trees must be sold, to clear the ground :— 
330 LIMES, 10 to 13 feet. 
625 HORSE CHESTNUTS, 12 to 14 feet. 
380 WALNUTS, 6 to 12, to 18 feet. 
110 SYCAMORES, 6 to 10 feet. 
Offers for a part or the whole to be sent to the 
MANAGER, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


80 QUO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darke:t purple), for 
elimbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron, 
plants ; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent pps excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 
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LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifer, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 

The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


O LARGE PLANTERS of THORN 
QUICKS.—1 to 1} foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
19 to 2 feet, 11s. per 1000, £50 per 100,000; 2 to 2} feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan. & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


ALBEES and SHRUBS for the Sea- Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


SE ROL OFFER OF FERNS.—Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48's, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


EAKALE for Forcing. — Selected large 
Crowns, none better in the Trade, 75s. per 1000; under 
600, 8s. per 100. A remittance with all orders. ( 
ALFRED ATWOOD, Grower, 14, Lavender Terrace, Battersea, 
-W.., late of 51, Shillington Street, Battersea, S.W. 


PECIAL OFFER.—30 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedling, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 4 in., 
6to9in., 9to12in., 12 to 15 in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches. 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other good LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL’S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, Kine’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 12 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 2} to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 2} feet, 40s. per 109; 24 to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
15s. per 100; 24 to 34 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBLI, 23 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘' QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


MOREES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


To the Trade. 
OSES.—A large quantity of Dwarf Roses on 
Sweet Brier, for Sale, on account of expiration of lease, 
A good proportion are varieties of recent introduction. Also 
a quantity of extra-sized Maréchal Niel, Perle des Jardins, Ni- 
phetos, W. F. Bennett, and The Bride. 
JAMES L. BOYSON, Caen, Calvados, France. 


ENT GROWN FRUIT TREES. — 


Thousands of Standard, Pyramid, Bush and Espalier 
Fruit Trees, comprising most of the best sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries, strong healthy trees with fibrous roots. 
300 SCOTCH FIRS, 5 to 6 feet, well furnished. 
600 KENT COB NUTS, large bushes, 5 feet. 
500 LAVENDER, 3-yr. transplanted, very bushy. 
500 SWEET BRIERS, 4 feet, well furnished. 
Price LISTS of above and General Nursery Stock post-free 
on application to 
VES anv DALTON, Nurserymenand Fruit Growers, Gravesend 


—— 

HHREE LARGE ORANGE TREES to be 

Sold cheap. One St. Michael’s, 2 Tangierine in 18-inch 

ots, 6 feet high from rim of pot, 10 feet in circumference. 

Also 200 CUPRESSUS MACROCARPA, and 200 best mixed 

GOOSEBERRIES, 2 years old.—Apply, W. BOONE, Commercial 
Inn, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth, Devon. 


INES — VINES — VINES.— Good strong, 

well-ripened planting Canes of Hamburgh, Gros Colman, 

Gros Maroc, Muscat of Alexandria, and Alicante, 5 to 11ft., from 

8s. 6d. each; alsoa few Glenfield Black RASPBERRY CANES, 
strong clumps, 1s. 6¢d.—BARTLETT, Chambery, Hampton, 


To Fruit Growers and Nurserymen. 
OR SALE, RASPBERRY CANES, 
100,000 of the famous Carter’s Prolific Raspberry. For 
particnlar. apply to ALBERT BATH, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Having Grown 
eee CUNEATUM ELEGANS five 


years, I have proved its value as a Cut Frond for Market. 
Will put on Rail Plants in 8-inch pots, 7s. 6d, each, cash. 
E. TUDGEY, Home Farm, Walton-on-Thames, 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.”— 


We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
rooted layers. We havea fine stock of GARDENIAS. the best 
sorts in cultivation, from 1s. to 40s. each, Cesh with Order. 

E COLLINS anp SONS, Oumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


V LNES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


SMOKE-RESISTING TREES & SHRUBS. 


SEE NEW HARDY 


PLANT CATALOGUE 


on application. 


DICKSONS (Zd.), The Nurseries, CHESTER 


JERSEY FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


Carriage Paid. Strong healthy trees, the finest that money can 
buy. ges wonderfully cheap. Cordons a spécialité. Before 
acicns be sure to write for our Mlustrated CATALOGUES. 
SOSHUA LE CORNU anp SON, High View Nurseries. 


COLLECTIONS»sROSES 


to suit all classes and all sized gardens. 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles. 
ull particulars posted immediately on application. 
EWING & CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


EAT.—Thebest in England. Firstand Second 
Class. For sale in any quantity. By railway truck load, 
loose, in casks, or sacks. Prices moderate. 
W. SHORT, Horticultural Depdt, Midhurst, Sussex. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


Cy gte ean of POTASSIUM (Harris).— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for ls. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO, (Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


1s. per Bag, 10 for &s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.0.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM, 10s. perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS anp CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depédt for HORTIOULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


fea Vv Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d, 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 48.6d. ,, 6 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD see (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only oes «» Ls. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... « 1s. lb.; 28 1b., 273. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” re In Bags. 


evn COAL 


TILIZER (the Best Food for —_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 7b. 141b. 28lb. 561b. 1cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/— 14/- 22/- 
ORUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 ie 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses arid 
Cattle, £2 per ton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s, each, 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 3d. each; 10 sacks, 11s.; 15 sacks, 15s.; 20 sacks, 18s.; 
30 sacks, 25s.; 40 sacks, 30s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 
28s. Limited quantities of G., special quality granulated, 
in sacks only, 2s. each. Terms, strictly Cash with order. 
(Bankers, Union Bank of London.) 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO,, 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


New Edition, Corrected up to Date. 


PAXTON’S 


CALENDAR. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 
By the late Str JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P., Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 34d., 


Post-free 34d. ; 


Twenty-five Copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 
Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WORKS FOR THE POSSESSORS OF GARDENS. 


MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ 


Guide to the Management and Adornment of Gardens of every size. 


Feap. cloth, price 7s. 


HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN GARDENING. 


of all Vegetables. 
to Grow Asparagus,” &c., &c. 


COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. A 


A New Hudition. 


A Handy Manual for the Improved Cultivation 


By Wit1t1am Ear ey, Author of “ How to Grow Mushrooms,” “ How 

Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 4s, 6d. 

HCW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. By Wittimam Harzey. 

THE ART OF GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. By Rev. O. FisHEr. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 1s. 


Price 1s. stitched. 
Fourth 


HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. A popular Explanation of the best Method of Culture, 
By Wittiam Earuzy. Price 1s. stitched. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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THOMAS GREEN & SON. Limite. 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


3 HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


SADDLE BOILERS With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, Chapels 
5) Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant. 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London June 1 1881. 


: | The Best Boiler Kxtant. | 


Z Vl 


IOUUMAANTTT iy TANT 
TTT haat 
; \ 
TT TTT blladlinlis TH NUT 
pears SECTIONAL PLAN 
The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and \/-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 3 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 4 O ae bye || 0 Ree) “3 Calciiated ta 1 1280 Sn Ole On O 
MB3 oT £0 » by2 3 sim DY 6 ” heat 4-in. piping ~ 2200 op oaVa.0 
MB4 6 6 » bys O enbySu0 Ss asfollows:— | 4000 </ d0 On 6 
MB5 8 6 byes | 70 ae iby Saar9 Bi 7000 Sat Sb4 OF 0 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from iF in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 


Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5.000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 
I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From T 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, WetiineTon Street, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 


1888. 


Please send me “THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for. Months, 


commencing _________________, for which I enclose P.O.0. 


eS Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. > | 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 8 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. India and China, 19. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made able at the Post Office, No. DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. | a. 0, 
PY re 0. 42, J wisn © DRUMMONDE. 1 | wor. foe, | 
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For Qut & INDooR CULTURE. 

Large Collections of all the very Hest Varieties of 
HYACINTHS,; TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARGISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


=> Only the very best kept in stock. 
I= Prices extremely moderate. 


ENlustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 248) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


1CK SONS 


(Limited) 
{ The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


Chester. 


FERNS A SPEGIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1300 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 6d. Post-free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 


FE COVANT Te YC PTE RT9) / 90 183 Dred be 
CHEAP BULBS FOR Hud oe 


=s. d. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS 15 0 
DOUBLE ROMAN NARCISSUS 8 0 
PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS oe eee “0 7 0 
VAN THOL TULIPS.. 4 6 
SECOND-SIZE NAMED HY. ACINTHS for forcing, our 
own selection, assorted colours oro noo ZL 
UNNAMED HYACINTHS for bedding ... oon alt 


15 per cent. discount, cash with order. Carri tage paid. 
NAMED HYACINTHS, best quality, equally cheap. 


GARAWAY CO, 


DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, 
BRISTOL. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that without seeing it it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of itsunprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, (ong CLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 


WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 


of fine quality and immense numbers. 
InsPECT(ION INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


TEA ROSES A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES) sere at ea 


F E R N §3 A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
) A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post- File, 


HEAL*« SONS 


“Crawley, Sussex. 


SEED POTATOS. 
HIGHEST AWARD. 


At the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 


Show, Nov. 7 and 8, the Highest Award, 


SILVER- -GILT MEDAL, 


WAS AWARDED TO 


SUTTON & SONS, 
READING. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


To Denmark and Australia. 


E HAVE THE LARGEST and MOST 

COMPLETE COLLECTION in existence of all the 

newest and oldest Varieties in cultivation; and perhaps we 

are the only Firm who grow expressly for Amateurs so as to 

enable them to be successful. All are clean, strong, healthy, 

country grown (so very different to those from smoky towns), 
and give unbounded satisfaction to wherever sent. 

Our continuous bank of Flowers, 1300 feet long, consisting 
of 275 new and 1025 old varieties, is one of the most interesting 
sights in England. 10,000 strong established plants (warranted 
true to name) now ready for all parts of the globe. Send for 
ours—the best Descriptive and Illustrated CATALOGUE. 

Mr. P. E. T. BORREGAARD, ‘Aarhus, Denmark, November 1, 
1888 :—‘‘The Chrysanthemums we had from you are turning 
out first-rate ; and our friends as well as ourselves are looking 
forward for what is to come next.” 

Mr. W. F. McLatne, Foss Street, Poorak, Melbourne, 
Australia, September 6, 1888:—‘‘ The Chrysanthemums came 
safe to hand, and are all breaking nicely.” 


H. CANNELL & SONS, 
SWANLEY, KENT, 


FENCES—MYROBALAN.:CHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA) 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or making new ones. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s. per 100. Full particu- 
lars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire. 


Fairest amongst Flora’s offerings comes 


NEW the Shirley Poppy, revelling in the most 
delicate colours Nature has been pleased 
to bestow. Originating from Papaver 

ARID SHORE Rhoeas, it is perfectly hardy and will 
grow anywhere. 
LOVELY Opinions of the Press during the past 


season have been most lavish in its praise. 


For Early Flowering Sow at once. 


Price, 1s. per Packet, Post-free. 


THOS. BUTCHER, 


SEED MERCHANT AND GROWER, 


POPPY. GEORGE STREET, CROYDON, 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST iree. 

RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


An immense Stock. 200 Named Sorts, from 1 foot to 5 feet 
high, including many varieties of our own raising, in addition 
to the best varieties of other raisers. 


AZALEAS. 


Many thousands of Azalea mollis and other choice varieties, 
well-budded plants. 


Silver-variegated, Hodgins’ and other Hollies, 
Of these wehave asurplus stock, and can offer them at low prices. 


Priced Descriptive CATALOGUE of the above and General 
NURSERY STOCK free on application. 


ISAAC DAVIES & SON, Nurserymen, ORMSKIRK. 


EU TENUNUUUEEUANEAONEOUSDOUOCOUNSEOUOEANCVANESUOOCSUOOADREODOSEEUCUSORRORSOOONOOS SUG CUTEST 


PLANTING SEASON. | 


HARDILY-GROWN 


JFOREST, FFRUIT 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks in Hurope 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


PriceD CATALOGUES GRATIS & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES & ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


(LIMITED), 
Wine Nurseries, 


CHESTER. 
Ke Address for Letters} Dicksons Chester. 


PUTT 


HYACINTHS, WHITE ROMAN. 
NARCISSUS, PAPER WHITE. 
,, DOUBLE ROMAN. 


Special Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs, 


Containing LIST of all the best varieties of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, LILIUMS, DAFFODILS, SNOWDROPS, 
IRIS, &c., free on application. 


WATKINS & SIMPSON, 


SEED AND BULB MERCHANTS, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


E. P. DIXON & SONS 


BEG TO OFFER 


RASPBERRY *sscae*° 
2. BAUMFORTH’S 
4s. jpevicue ee epee, 400 SEEDLING. 


THE YORKSHIRE SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
HULL. 


ROSES~—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 
These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 183s. to 36s. per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Meneante, 
WORCESTER. 


USH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

Too well known to require descrip- 

on. “: Pace, 6s. ear: Oe Gare 

it:) ‘or package), or per 
iret free by parcel post, 1s. 


SMMULTUAYENAVDUNNURCOQUACUYOUEVEATUERUAVASRUUROOTOCCROUDEEUTEETUOOETDOOSTAUEOOBESUOOOUOOEOOOUUVUOTEURTOOUEUASEDOEELOOED 


BANAL NANEAAANANAAI 


for ranting Canes. 


None genuine unless in sealed pack- 


ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 
WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 
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TREES, FL 
PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best ROSES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour from London), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 
Goods Packed by exverienced hands for all parts of the World. 
Observe the Christian name. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in t variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 64. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c ,free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & 60, 


WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


HEATHS, CAMELLIAS and other Plants, 
beautifully set with Flower-buds, 


Prices on application. 


DICKSONS 


(LIMITED), Nurseries, CHESTER. 


CRANSTON’S NURSERIES, 
KING'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 
Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY AORES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CREAT FRUIT SHOW 


FIRST PRIZE 


awarded us for the finest Collection of Apples 
150 dishes). List of sorts, also Descriptive 
atalogues, on application to 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO, 


HELLEBORUS NIGER. 


I can offer a magnificent lot of Christmas Roses, probably 
the finest lot in the Trade, especially of the H. niger major va- 
riety, which is the great favourite among market growers. These 
now offered are home-grown clumps full of flower-buds, and 
will be ready to lift in October; and I would advise early orders 
to secure them, as the stock of fine clumps is very limited. 


MAXIMUS. 


A robust variety, the largest of the group, and very orna- 
mental as a foliage plant. It flowers in Octoberand November, 
the blossoms are large and white, shaded with rose on the 
exterior, and generally produced in twos, but if shaded or a 
glass placed over the plants, the flowers are then pure white. 
By shading the flowers can be retarded eventoDecember. It is 
the most vigorous of the section, and succeeds where many of the 


others fail to grow. 
MAJOR. 


Although this plant is frequently offered, it is seldom to be 
obtained true to name, owing to its great value for cutting 
purposes. The flowers are pure white under glass, but have a 
slight rosy tinge in the open; itis the greatest favourite among 
market growers, producing flowers from December to January. 


RUBRA. 


One of the most distinct and novel of this group. The flowers 
are large, produced about the end of January, and of a lovely 
colour. It isa robust grower, free blooming, and a decided 
acquisition for cutting. 


CAUCASICUS, 


A really serviceable variety, producing large, conspicuous 
flowers, pure white, under glass. One of the most vigorous of 
all the Christmas Roses, and one which will succeed in almost 
any soil or position, flowering freely in the open ground in 
January. Home-grown Clumps, Is., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 


MADAME FOURCADE 


isa Gem, certainly oneof the best flowers of medium size; snow 
white. and produced in the greatest possible profusion, even the 
very smallest possible flowering; of a good strong vigorous habit. 
Fine strong Clumps for forcing, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. 


COLLECTED PLANTS. 


These are far superior to the ordinary stuff generally offered, 
which are usually dried up and half dead before received, 
being collected by inexperienced men; those now offered are 
fine healthy plants, and usually are as fresh as when first 
lifted, and always do well. 


Prices on application. 


THOMAS. S. WARE, 


HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


TOTTENHAM. 
BULBS. 


A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 
RICHARD SMITH & CO. :— 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 

We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 

The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet. ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet; A. 
SCHWEDLEBRII, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 feet; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet ; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 13 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards. 8 to 14ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, ‘amids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP_ HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


As a Supplement 


TO THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


FOR 


Next Week, November 17, 


WILL BE 
Published an Ink Photograph 


OFA 


GROUP of ORCHIDS. 
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THE DOUGLAS FIR IN SCOT- 
LAND. 


MONGST the exotic timber trees which have 
been introduced into Europe during the 
present century, the Douglas Fir has attracted 
more notice than any other species, owing to its 
remarkably quick growth during early youth. 
Specimens growing in free positions are believed 
to have laid on a mean annual increment of as 
much as 8 cubic feet, while only 1 cubic foot, at 
the outside, could be expected of a Larch tree; and 
even in a few fully stocked woods the increment 
appeared exceeedingly great. 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of October 8, 
1887, p. 427, an extract from the Perthshire 
Constitutional was published, which drew atten- 
tion to the oldest pure wood of Douglas Fir, 
situated at Taymount in Perthshire, on the estate 
of the Earl of Mansfield. The plantation in 
question is spoken of in glowing terms, but only 
a few scanty measurements are given, so that it is 
difficult for the reader to arrive at any definite 
idea on the progress of the plantation, whereby 
he can compare it with that of our indigenous 
timber trees. Besides being of very rapid growth, 
it has been claimed for the Douglas Fir that it is 
not liable to disease—an advantage, which, if it 
really did exist, would be of great weight. 

Such general statements are often misleading, 
and I determined to take the first opportunity to 
inquire somewhat more fully into this matter. 
Accordingly during a short tour in Scotland in 
July last, I measured a sample plot in the Tay- 
mount Douglas Fir plantation, and I also mea- 
sured, by way of comparison, a sample plot in an 
adjoining Scotch Pine plantation. The results 
of these measurements seem to me of sufficient 
interest to deserve publication. 

The plantation of Taymount is situated about 
7 miles to the north of Perth, in 563° northern 
latitude, and at an elevation of about 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ground slopes 
very gently towards the south-east and the 
soil consists of so-called “stiff till,” which-in this 
case, may be described as a loamy clay, retaining 
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moisture well. The quality of the locality may 
safely be given as first or best quality for the 
growth of trees. The rainfall has been putdown 
at 28 inches annually. The area of the plantation 
amounts to 8 acres, and this was planted by Mr. 
William M‘Corquodale, the senior wood manager 
in Scotland, in the spring of 1860, in the follow- 
ing manner :—Douglas Fir, four years old, 
9 by 9 feet; Larch, four years old, one between 
every two Douglas Firs, and an additional 
line between every two lines of Fir, so that 
the plants stood 43 by 43 feet, each acre 
containing 2151 plants, of which 538 were 
Douglas Fir, and 1613 Larch. The plants of 
Douglas Fir were two years’ seedlings, and two 
years’ transplanted. The plantation took a good 
start, and the Firs are said to have taken the 
lead at once. The Larch were gradually 
thinned out, until the last disappeared before 
the year 1880, since which time the planta- 
tion was one of pure Douglas Fir. The first 
regular thinning of the Douglas Fir occurred 
in 1887. Before that thinning, ‘about 277 
trees remained per acre, the remaining 261 
having gradually disappeared during the pre- 
vious twenty-seven years. Of the 277 trees 
seventy-five per acre were thinned out in 
1887, so that now, in 1888, the countings showed 
202 trees per acre. 

No accurate statistics are in my possession 
regarding the material removed by thinning up 
to date. At the present moment the area is 
well stocked, and any small interruption of the 
leaf canopy by the thinning of 1887 will disap- 
pear by the end of 1889, when the cover over- 
head will, barring accidents, be again perfect. 
Thus, the thinning of 1887, though fairly heavy, 
was by no means too heavy. 

On a sample plot, measuring four-tenths of an 
acre of average appearance, all trees were 
carefully measured by myself personally on July 
20, 1888, at height of chest, or 4 feet 6 inches 
from the ground; a selected sample tree 
was felled by the kind permission of Mr. 
M‘Corquodale, carefully measured, and thus the 
cubic contents or volume of the tree ascer- 
tained, separated according to solid wood and 
branches. The former includes all wood over 
8 inches diameter at the small end. In the 
present case none of the branches measured as 
much as 3 inches in diameter, so that the solid 
wood represents the stem of the tree from the 
ground up to a diameter of 8 inches. Tho 
following table shows the growing stock per 
acre :— 


Diameter of Tree & ? 
diese aos | Mamba Tes | lel Seta are 
ininches. Class. in square feet. 

4 3 aa 

5 12 1:64 

6 3 59 

U 7 1:87 

2 10 3:49 

2 17 152 

10 15 818 

11 33 21:78 

2 20 2356 

te 35 32:26 

CS 7 18°17 

as 20 24:54 

16 8 Wi7 

Ms 2 3/15 

Total... 202 158-17 


From the above data it follows that the average 


58:1 
sectional area per tree is = as = ‘783 square 


feet, which corresponds to a diameter of 12 inches. 


The sample tree, of ayerage development, which 
was felled, showed the following dimensions :— 


Diameter at 4 feet 6 inches above the gronnd ... 11‘78 inches: 
Sectional area ,, a= B oO “757 sq. ft. 
Height 60 feet. 


At 48 feet from the ground the stem showed a 
diameter of 3 inches, and here the top was cut off. 
These 48 feet were divided into eight sections of 
6 feet length each, each section measured in the 
middle, and thus the following data obtained :— 


Number of] Length of Sec- | Bian Diemetey Mood datesenth 

Section. tion in Feet. a GH a Seotion in 
+ Cubic Feet. 

1 6 12°5 5-11 

2 6 10:0 3°27 

3 6 95 2°95 

4 6 85 "2°38 

5 8 70 1-60 

6 6 65 1:38 

7 6 60 "82 

8 6 35 “40 

Total ... 48 17°89 


Sr 


The top, 12 feet in length, and the branches, were 
stacked, and found to fill a space of 50 cubic feet, 
which may perhaps be put as equal to 50°x‘15 
= 75 cubie feet of woody matter. In the present 
paper this wood will not be taken into account. 


From the contents of the sample tree, the volume 
of solid wood per acre was calculated according to 
the following equation:—Volume of sample tree: 
volume per acre = sectional area of sample 
tree: Sectional area of all trees per acre; or 
17°89: = ‘757: 15817, and z = volume per acre 


= 1789x1581 
Ne eae = 3788 cubic feet of solid wood 


over 3 inches in diameter, exclusive of top and 
branches. 

By dividing the volume by the age of the trees (32) 
the average annual production of wood is obtained :— 
8733 __ 

32 
thinnings; or,°if only the time since plant- 
(ing 28 years) is taken into account: — Aver- 
3738 

28 
= 133 cubic feet, exclusive of previous thinnings. 


117 cubic feet, exclusive of previous 


age annual production of solid wood = 


By way of comparing these results with the produc- 
tion of one of our indigenous trees, I measured the 
trees on a sample plot of one-tenth of an acre—in a 
very uniform plantation of Scotch Pine, situated at 
a short distance from the Douglas Fir plantation. 
This Scotch Pine plantation had been established in 
a somewhat elevated spot, which was formerly of a 
swampy description. The locality must be classed 
as of second quality only, compared with the locality 
in which the Taymount Douglas Firs grow. It was 
drained and planted in 1847—that is, forty-one years 
ago—with four years old plants of Scotch Pine; it 
has been thinned three times, and it will again be 
thinned in 1889. On July 20, 1888, the area was 
fully stocked. Omitting all suppressed trees, the 
survey yielded the following results :— 


Diameter of Tree ; 4 
a 4st inches | Numabas of Thses in| ertionel Area at 
ScHeas class. square feet. 

5 40 5:45 

6 70 13°74 

7 70 13°71 

8 90 31°42 

9 100 44°18 

10 70 33:18 

11 40 26°40 

12 10 785 

Total ... 490 185°93 


It will be noticed that this plantation shows a 


greater sectional area per acre than the Douglas Fir 
plantation. 

The mean height of the wood was found to be 45 
feet, and from the available data it was ascertained 
that the volume of solid wood (3 inches diameter and 
upwards) amounted to 5015 cubic feet per acre. By 
dividing this number by 45—the total age of the 
trees, I obtained :— Average annual production of 
solid wood = ae = 111 cubic feet, exclusive of 
previous thinnings; or, if only the time since plant- 
ing is taken into account :—Average annual produc- 
aS = 122 cubic feet. 

If now we compare the average annual pro- 
duction of Douglas Fir and Scotch Pine, we 
find—Douglas Fir =117 resp: 133, against Scotch 
Pine = 111 resp: 122 cubic feet; here, then, is 
an almost inappreciable difference, especially if 
it is considered that the quality of the soil in 
the Scotch Pine wood is decidedly inferior to 
that of the soil in the Douglas Fir wood. Unfor- 
tunately I had no opportunity of measuring a 
Larch wood in the vicinity of Taymount, but it is 
well known to all foresters that, up to an age of 
forty-five years, at any rate, Larch produces a greater 
volume than Scotch Pine, so that I may safely say :— 
“If grown in a well stocked or crowded wood and in 
localities of equal quality, Douglas Fir is not likely 
to produce more solid wood during the first thirty or 
forty years than the Larch, and probably aleo not 
more than Scotch Pine.” 

The explanation is, that, although the individual 
Douglas Fir developes more rapidly in diameter and 
in height than a Scotch Pine or Larch, it requires, 
at any rate in Scotland, much more space; and con- 
sequently an acre of land will hold only a much 
smaller number of trees. Moreover, I shall further 
on show that it is more tapering than the important 
European Conifers. 

Ox the other hand, the growing stock of a Douglas 
Fir wood consists of much larger trees (though 
smaller in number) than an equally old Larch or 
Scotch Pine wood, and this is a great advantage 
where big timber fetches higher prices than moderate- 
sized timber. This advantage will, however, to a 
considerable extent, disappear with advancing age, 
when our indigenous timber trees reach the size usually 
demanded in the market. W. Schlich, Cooper's Hill. 

(To be continued.) 


tion of solid wood = 


NEW oR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


a 
CYPRIPEDIUM ELLIOTTIANUM, ». sp. 


Tuts species [to which reference was made by Mr. 
O'Brien last week], is the nearest ally of Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum. Its leaves are broader, apparently 
stiffer. The spikes at hand are two-flowered. Mr. 
G. Godseff, however, has seen them with five fowers. 
The primary peduncle appears to be much stronger 
than in the species named ; it is reddish, covered with 
very short hairs. The fine bracts are those of Cypri- 
pedinm Rothschildianum, but white with dark red- 
purple longitudinal stripes. Ovaries white with red 
ribs. Both sepals white with dark red longitudinal 
stripes. Petals longer by one-third, with dense, 
short, blackish cilia, undulate at the base, white, with 
numerous Indian-purple stripes and freckles, except 
at the apex. The shape of the lip is like that of 
Cypripedium Stonei, colour reddish-brown. Stami- 
node angulate, both shanks ultimately contiguous, 
markedly bifid at the apex, hairy. 

The best mark of distinction is the sharp bifid 
apicular part of the staminode. I have the im- 
pression that the colours are much richer, the 
flowers larger, and the peduncle stronger, the leaves 
broader and stiffer. 

This exceedingly elegant and surprising species is 
dedicated to Mr. Elliott, of the firm of Messrs. Young 
& Elliott of New York, at the suggestion of Mr. G, 
Godseff, who knows Mr. Sander’s wishes. What 
a success for the firm to haye imported in so short. 
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time Cypripedium Sanderianum, C. Rothschildianum, 
and C, Elliottianum ! H. G. Rchb.f. 


CATTLEYA LABIATA WARSCEWICZII ROCHELLENSIS, 
n, var.; or, shorter, CATTLEYA ROCHELLENSIS. 


When my good friend, the late Joseph von Wars- 
cewicz, returned from his second voyage to tropical 
America in November, 1853, he told me his best plant 
was a new Cattleya, bearing 5—10 flowers on one 
raceme, with very tall bulbs. I have in my herba- 
rium my friend’s original treasure. He complains of 
the impossibility of doing justice to the colours, 
alluding to the poorness of his colour-box. The 
plant was discovered in the province of Medellin, at 
the height of 6000—8000 feet. My forty-seven 
typical flowers are so well preserved that they even 
now show the superior disc of the lip to have a broad 
yellow area. The specimen introduced into the 
trade latterly by Director Linden, gathered by the 
late Benito Roezl, is, in my opinion, a sub-variety of 
this, having two distinct spots on the disc in lieu of 
the confluent ones. 

My friend, Joseph von Warscewicz, declared Catt- 
leyas to be the greatest treasures of his razzias. 
During the first journey he discovered Cattleya Dowi- 
ana (his Cattleya Lawrenceana, dedicated to his well- 
wisher, Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing), and on his second 
journey Cattleya Warscewiczii. We cannot under- 
stand now-a-days, how it was possible that his im- 
ported Cattleyas did not flower. As to Cattleya 
Lawrenceana, I saw small plants at Berlin. Mr. 
Mathieu and Mr. Naner (then having his excellent 
head gardener, Mr. Gireoud, now of Sagon), had little 
pieces which, by the way, died after six or ten years. 
As to Cattleya Warscewiczii, I never heard of a living 
plantimported by J.de Warscewicz: hence I suppose 
it was lost in the Magdalena River, with so many 
other fine plants, the steamer haying been wrecked. 
And now I have before me a glorious specimen 
from Messrs. Liebrecht & Wadley, florists and nur- 
serymen, 409, Fifth Avenue, Rose Hill Nurseries, 
New Rochelle, New York, through the hands of my 
countryman, Professor Demcker, of Hoboken, who is 
so enthusiastic in spreading the love for natural history 
in the United States. It resembles Cattleya Warsce- 
wiczii, as there is a light yellow confluent hue (not two 
eyes) on the upper part of the disc. There is also 
an exceedingly light, evanescent purplish hue on the 
anterior disc of the lip ; with these exceptions all the 
flower before me is snow-white. This beautiful 
plant attracted the admiration of all the specialists ; 
but it disappeared from the botanical world to make 
a fresh début in the celebrated collection of Mr. 
Frederick L. Ames, of North Easton, Massachusetts, 
where Mr. Joseph Godseff, of the Sanderian firm, 
was so fortunate as to see it in full flower. It is to 
be hoped that the stock of Cattleya Warscewiczii of 
Messrs. Liebrecht & Wadley may contain more such 
‘yestal beauties, though from aremark in one of their 
letters, I conclude they are not very hopeful as to 
this; all the better, then, for Mr. Frederick Ames, 
as, most probably, no collector is free from the worthy 
ambition of possessing some unique treasure—and 
this is one! H. G. Rchb.f. 


Lxxia EUTERPE X, 2. hyb. 


This is a new and very beautiful hybrid, raised 
by Mr. Seden, and which has just flowered in the 
establishment of Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, 
from whom I received it. It was raised from Lelia 
pumila Dayana, fertilised with the pollen of L. 
crispa, the seed having been sown in 1881. The 
following note has been supplied to me by Mr. Kent 
as to the present strength of the plant:—* Six 
somewhat slender stems, 2—4 inches long, mono- 
phyllous. Leaves leathery, rigid, narrow, oblong- 
obtuse, 6—7 inches long.” The flower measures 
3h inches in expanse, the sepals narrowly lanceolate, 
acute; petals twice as broad, and more obtuse, 
somewhat crisped ; all the segments of a bright rosy- 
lilac. Lip somewhat three-lobed, the front lobe 
beautifully crisped, crimson-purple, with a little 
white variegation, and the veins of a deeper colour 


than the rest, giving a brilliant effect, The side- 


lobes are also deep crimson-purple at their apex, 
while a band of the same colour extends down the 
centre of the lip to the base, the rest of the lip being 
white, with light yellow veins. The front of the 
column below the stigma is crimson-purple, but the 
remainder of the column white. The pollen masses 
are eight in number, and quite equal, as would be 
expected from both the parents being typical Leelias. 
It is a beautiful addition to the autumn-flowering 
group, the very decided colouring of the lip forming 
a decided contrast with the lighter-coloured sepals 
and petals. R. A, Rolfe. 


Denpropuytax Fawcertt, Ro/fe, n. sp. 


This remarkable and not less beautiful Orchid is 
now flowering in the Kew collection, and for the 
first time. Imagine a tuft of roots, long, flexuose, 
cylindrical, and greenish in colour, spreading in all 
directions from a very short tuft-like caudex, no 
leaves whatever, flowers 2 inches in diameter, the 
large bilobed lip pure white, the lanceolate acute 
segments of a most delicate greenish-white, and a 
slender pendulous spur 7 inches long, and you have 
the new plant; almost a counterpart of D. funalis, 
Benth. (the old Angrecum funale, Lindl., Bot. Mag., 
t. 4295), except some slight differences, and the 
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gigantic spur, three times at least as long. It was 
found by Mr. W. Fawcett, F.L.S., Director of the 
Jamaica Botanic Garden, in the Cayman Islands, 
West Indies, during his recent trip to investigate 
the disease which is destroying the Cocoa-nut Palm 
there. Both living and dried specimens were trans- 
mitted to Kew during the past summer. Notwith- 
standing its leafless condition—for the green roots 
do the work of assimilating nutriment—the plant 
has thoroughly established itself on a block, and 
young roots are pushing in all directions. The 
peduncle is but 2 inches long on this plant, but on 
a dried one sent home is at least 23 inches, or over 
ten times as long. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the plant is dedicated to its discoverer, with 
the hope that if other such novelties should be lurk- 
ing in the West Indies, he will let us hear of them. 
Respecting this small genus there are, beside our 
novelty, D. hymenantha, Rchb. f., the original 
species, a native of Cuba, with flowers, including the 
spur, but half an inch long; D. Lindenii, Benth., with 
spur nearly as long as in our present species, but 
remarkably attenuated, acute lobes to the lip, a 
native of Cuba and Florida, in the latter locality 
said to grow on the stem of the Royal Palm; D. 
Sallei, Benth., a native of San Domingo; and D. 
funalis, Benth., a native of Jamaica. This latter 
rejoices in the following a/iases—quite sufficient in 
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all conscience—Limodorum funale, Sw.; Epiden- 
drum funale, Sw.; Ciceoclades funalis, Lindl.; Tri- 
chocentrum funale, Lindl.; and Aéranthus funalis, 
Kehb, f. RB. A. Rolfe, 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.* 


There are a good many florists’ flowers culti- 
vated in our gardens of which we do not know 
the origin. We may know the wild species or 
be able to give more or less exact “ guesses at 
truth” in the matter, but, the exact method 
pursued by the earliest growers is, but too often, 
lost in the obscurity of the past. This is more 
or less true of some of the most popular garden 
flowers of to-day. The Tulip, the Auricula, the 
races of double Primroses, the Pink, the Carnation, 
the double, or Turban Ranunculus, and even double 
Ponies, and double Roses, seem like Topsey, to 
“have growed” up into the horticultural horizon, 
and no one can say to-day how, why or wherefore 
they sprang into existence. As we have said we can 
put our fingers pretty correctly on their wild proto- 
types in some cases, but, even the wisest of us could 
not stand a very severe cross-examination as to 
when, where, and why the developments we now ad- 
mire came into existence. Even among fruits, and 
vegetables we have in many cases quite lost sight of 
the original species or prototype, and the common 
Onion, the most cosmopolitan of all vegetables, may 
be cited as acase in point. Again as, in some sort 
analogous to the seemingly accidental or spontaneous 
cropping up of double flowers, we have those fruits 
which, like the Zante or Corinth Grape, the Sultana 
Raisin Grape, the Banana, and in a lesser degree 
the Pine-apple, and the Mangosteen are most often 
seedless, and so are and have for many centuries 
been propagated by vegetative methods, i¢., by 
cuttings, suckers, or other methods of division 
rather than by seeds. 


Nowadays, thanks to a more awakened interest 
and to improyed facilities for recording newly accom- 
plished facts, there are some flowers in our gardens, 
the origin of which is tolerably well known. The 
hybrid Nepenthes and Orchids, and the greenhouse 
Rhododendrons of Veitch stand out clear and definite 
in this connection. The florists’ Pansy slipped 
into existence years ago in a surreptitious sort 
of way, and the history of its more modern 
race or offshoot—the tufted or bedding Viola— 
might be a great deal clearer than it really is; 
but itis quite a relief to think of one of the latest of 
all the gardener’s creations, viz., the tuberous 
Begonia, since we can confidently trace its origin and 
development during the past twenty years or more, 
that is, from the introduction of B. boliviensis, 
B. Pearcei, B. Veitchii, and one or two other wild 
species of South America, until we come down to the 
most recent seedling varieties of Laing and Cannell, 
or of Lemoine and Crousse. In a word, the tuberous 
Begonias must be numbered amongst the most 
remarkable products of our time, so beautiful, so 
variable in form, and in colour, so easily raised from 
seeds, and so readily to be grown to perfection with- 
out much if any artificial heat, that we do not wonder 
that nurserymen and amateurs alike home made a 
specialty of such a bright and pleasing race of florist’s 
flowers, nor can we wonder that the proprietors of 
the Gardening World should have so promptly and so 
well fulfilled a public want in publishing the neat 
and reliable handbook now before us entitled The 
Tuherous Begonia, its History and Cultivation—a book 
that is likely to lend an impetus to the more extended 
and better cultivation of the flowers, of which it 
treats in detail and at considerable length. As well 
pointed out in its pages, these flowers possess a 
twofold chord of interest for amateurs, and for 
practical purposes may be divided into two sections, 
viz., those best adapted for greenhouse or con- 


* The Tuberous Begonia, its History and Cultivation, 
Illustrated. Edited by B. Wynne, F.R.H.S. London: Gar- 
dening World Office, 17, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C, 
Pp. 104 and Index. Price ls, 
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servatory culture in pots, and those of bushy and 
floriferous habit, which lend themselves perfectly to 
various phases of open-air culture as planted out in 
beds and borders. 

The work really begins with a well written intro- 
ductory chapter, followed by one containing a brief 
sketch of the order or family to which these plants 
naturally belong, in which, however, we find no 
reference to the investigation of the nature of the 
tuber by M. Duchartre, nor to the monograph of the 
late M. Fournier in the Journal of the National 
Horticultural Society of France, and which contains 
much the fullest and best account of the botany of 
the subject. The history and morphology of the 
plants was also treated at length in these columns, 
with illustrations, on August 26, 1882. The history 
of the tuberous Begonia is sketched, and chapters 
provided dealing with propagation from seed or 
cuttings, cultivation in pots; on double-flowered 
kinds, and on Begonias for exhibition and for late 
autumnal flowering. The chapter on the new race 
of winter flowering Begonias will be read with 
interest, and as being both suggestive and prophetic 
of better things to come. Then we have a dis- 
sertation on Begonias for beds during the summer 
season, and valuable chapters on hybridisation and 
seed saving; the best form of Begonia-house, and, 
finally, a select list or catalogue of the very finest 
varieties at present in cultivation, both single and 
double-flowered. 

The book is tolerably well illustrated with wood- 
cuts of some of the species and varieties described, 
and there are good portraits of Mr. Laing, Mr. 
Cannell, and last, but by no means least, one of the 
late Mr. Richard Pearce, the Veitchian traveller and 
collector in Bolivia and Peru, to whose courage and 
ability the introduction of most of the original types 
was due, and whose name will be ever green in the 
memory of all who grow such other of his introduc- 
tions Lapageria alba, Hippeastrum Leopoldi, and 
H. pardinum. The sudden death of Mr. Pearce was 
a loss to British horticulture, and one more addition 
to that army of martyrs to science and duty, who 
have sprung from the ranks of the gardening frater- 
nity. It is most interesting to know that all these 
yarieties of hybrid and cross-bred Begonias, now 
80 numerous, so varied and so beautiful, are the 
descendants of six wild species, all introduced in the 
following order from Peru and Bolivia, where they 
grow at a considerable elevation above the sea. 


1. B. holiviensis was the first of the whole group 
discovered by the late Richard Pearce in Bolivia, 
and sent to Chelsea by him in 1864. In 1867 it was 
figured and described in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 5657, as “a tuberous-rooted deciduous kind, 
attaining an average height of 2 feet.” Its stems 
were fleshy, but rather slender, the leaves rather 
small and deflected, with serrate margins, and its 
yermilion-red flowers were pendulous from the axils 
of the ascending stem. Our illustration (fig. 70, 
p. 536), shows the natural size of leaf and flowers. 
Curiously enough the plant seems to have dis- 
appeared from cultivation. 


2. B. Pearcei was introduced in 1865, having pre- 
viously been collected at La Paz in Bolivia by its 
discoverer, after whom it is most appropriately 
named. It is a plant of dwarf habit, having dark 
blotched leaves of a rich velvet-like green tint, and 
pure yellow flowers about an inch or more across, 
It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5545, and 
its marked characters of leafage and colour of flower 
are as a rule very easily detected in its progeny of 
to-day. 

3. B. Veitchti, a bold and distinct plant, also found 
by Mr. Pearce, was introduced in 1867, and it was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5663, where its 
habit is said to be that of ‘“Saxifraga ciliata, and 
immense flowers of a vivid cinnabar-red that no 
colourist can produce.” This plant was found grow- 
ing near Cuzco in Peru, at an elevation of 12,500 
feet. It is a bold and effective plant, even in its 
original state, being moreover quite hardy in many 
localities in England and Ireland, and although now 
surpassed by some of its seminal deccendants one can 


never forget that it is to this species that most of 
their superior qualities are due. Our illustration 
(fig. 76, p. 536), shows a male and a female flowers 
of LB. Veitch of the natural size. 

4. B. roseflora.—Another Andean species, found 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch to Chelsea, where it bloomed in 1867. It 
has orbicular fleshy leaves, similar to those of B. 
Veitchii, and two to three-flowered scapes of pale 
rosy flowers about 2 inches in diameter. It has been 
of far less moment than its ally, B. Veitchii, as a 
parent, but to its paler flowered varieties we are 
indebted for the Queen of Whites of 1878, and for 
rosea superba, a variety sent out in 1880. B. rosx- 
flora is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5680. 

5. B. Davisii (fig. 74). — Another remarkable 
Veitchian introduction from Peru discovered by 
Mr. Walter Davis, near Chupe, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. It first flowered at Chelsea in 1876, and 
was distributed in 1879. This is a distinct species of 
dwarf and compact habit, its leaves being tufted, and 
from among them its erect scapes rise to a height of 
6 to 9 inches, each bearing three flowers of a brilliant 
orange-scarlet colour. By crossing the progeny of 
B Veitchii and B. boliviensis with B. Davisii, some 
remarkably brilliant tinted forms have been derived 
of both the single and the double blossomed types. 
B. Davisii is figured in the Botanical Magazine, at 
t. 6252. 

6. B. Clarkei—This plant somewhat resembles 
B. Veitchii, and, like it, is supposed to have come 
from Peru, but it is very much less hardy—a fact 
which suggests the possibility of its naturally growing 
at a lower altitude. It first flowered with Colonel 
Trevor Clarke, at Welton Place, Daventry, he having 
previously received it from Messrs. E. G. Henderson 
& Sons. Growing 2 feet in height, it bears flowers 
of a bright rosy-red colour 2 inches or more in 
diameter, and its leaves are 6G or 8 inches across, and 
of a dull green colour. Like B. roseflora it has been 
but very slightly employed by the hybridisers. It is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5675. There 
are two other species, both with great potentialities 
as winter bloomers, viz., B. Froebelii and B. 
socotrana, and as such deserving of notice. Messrs, 
Veitch have a series of hybrids from B. Freebelii, 
whilst Mr. John Heal has succeeded in rearing a 
variety of considerable merit which bears his name, 
by crossing the female flowers of B. sccotrana (a 
species introduced from Socotra by Professor 
Balfour), see fig. 77, with the pollen of a hybrid 
named Viscountess Doneraile. This (John Heal) 
is one of the most remarkable of all the hybrids 
produced since Mr. Seden raised the original hybrid 
B. Sedeni in 1869 or 1870. Viscountess Doneraile 
was raised between B. Monarch (= B. Sedeni x B. 
intermedia) and B. Sedeni (= B. boliviensis x 
species?) so that John Heal contains within itself 
the characteristic of B. socotrana (section Augustia), 
B. Sedeni (section Barya), and Monarch (section 
Huszia). It is a dwarf habited plant, and botanically 
interesting as its paniculate inflorescence produces 
rosy crimson male flowers only. Since John Heal 
was raised Messrs. Veitch have brought forward 
two other hybrids, viz., Adonis with rose-coloured 
flowers, and Winter Gem, and as these begin 
blooming in October snd November, and continue 
during a great part of the winter it is now possible 
to enjoy the flowers of one or other of the sections 
of the tuberous Begonia all the year round. 

One might say much more as to the peculiar merits, 
and especially as to the botanical peculiarities of 
these flowers, as developed by their prime intro- 
ducers, Messrs. Veitch, and by such noted raisers as 
Messrs. Laing and Cannell, but for the present we 
must refer our readers to the book itself, as the most 
complete and reliable epitome of all that is practi- 
cally known to-day of the now popular tuberous- 
rooted section of the genus Begonia. 


MELONS.—Alphonse Karr owns to a weakness 
for Melons, but has not yet experienced the fate of 
Pope Paul, who died one morning after having eaten 
two large Melons for supper the night before. The 
Emperor Albert of Austria in 1459, according to the 
same authority, died from eating too freely of 
Melon, 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


———+ 


ORCHIDS AT GHYLLBANK, ST. HELENS. 


Wueruer the ecclesiastical looking edifice devoted 
to the manufacture of Beecham’s pills has a benign 
influence on and acts as an antidote to the poison 
ejected into the air of St. Helens from hundreds of 
tall chimnies of copper, glass, and other factories 
which abound in the neighbourhood is not yet 
proved, but certain is it that the collection of 
Orchids which W. J. Thomson, Bsq., has got 
together in that smoke-laden district does not seem 
in the least to resent the unpleasant state of things 
in the atmosphere around them. Assiduous care on 
the part of the enthusiastic owner and his careful 
gardener may haye doubtless much to do with 
the good condition of the plants, but still no more 
pointed instance could be found anywhere of the 
adaptability of these plants for growing in un- 
wholesome surroundings, such as are found at 
St. Helens. Good showy things are appreciated 
at Ghyllbank, and in its houses handsome re- 
presentatives of the showy Cattleyas, MLzlias, 
Odontoglossums, &c., are to be found, but here 
also find a home a large number of interesting 
things, such as Cirrhopetalums, Sarcanthus, Epiden- 
drum, and others usually denominated botanical 
curiosities, but which somehow or other never fail to 
attract a large amount of attention when in bloom. 
A glance at the plants now in bloom will serve as a 
sample of the constantly changing display to be 
foundhere. We may notice, first, a giant plant of the 
graceful Cymbidium elegans, with ten flower-spikes ; 
then a C. Lowianum to match, sending up its 
spikes beside it; beside these were some pans of 
Pleione lagenaria and P. maculata, with over fifty 
expanded flowers on each; some fine Lelia pree- 
Stans, a magnificent Swan Orchid (Cycnoches 
chlorochilon), the pretty Catastum roseo-album, and 
overhead the pretty Ionopsis utricularioides, with its 
graceful sprays of lilac and white flowers; and the 
neat little Leptotes bicolor. Some rare and curious 
Polystachyas, too, were in bloom, some well flowered 
Oncidium nnguiculatum, a noble example of Odon- 
toglossum Uro-Skinneri, and the singular Epiden- 
drum umbellatum, with its large greenish-white 
flowers and fleshy leaves arranged like a large green 
Nanodes. ’ 

The collection contains many rare Angrecums, 
and in the East Indian-house a plant of the hand- 
some ivory-white A. Chailluianum had three fine 
sprays of ten flowers each; and the pretty A. pes- 
tusum, and the curious A. ichneumoneum were in 
bloom. Inthe same house were Phalznopsis San- 
deriana, P. Lowi, P. cornu-ceryi, and P. Schroderiana, 
end a magnificently bloomed lot of Eucharis ama- 
zonica, which arranged well with the Orchids. : 

The Cattleyas and Lelias are very stout, healthy, 
and well sheathed for bloom. Some nice plants of 
the pretty and fragrant C. luteola were in flower, and 
also good examples of C. Eldorado, a species which 
when grown well forms a handsome plant. 

The Odontoglossum-house contained representa- 
tives of most of the good things called cold-house 
plants, and some were in bloom; while in flower in 
other houses were the true Paphinia grandis with 
disproportionately large crimson and white flowers, 
considering the small size of the plant; Vanda 
cerulea, Galeandra Baueri, Dendrobium sanguino- 
lentum, Restrepia antennifera, Miltonia Moreliana, 
M. candida, Epidendrum vitellinum, &c. 

Among the collection of choice Cypripediums in 
flower were large plants of C. Sedeni, C. S. candidu- 
lum, C. Spicerianum, C. Leeanum, C. calurum, C. 
Argus, C. Pearcei, &c. 

In a district devoted almost solely to business, 
Ghyllbank and its Orchids make a bright spot, the 
pleasure of which can only be known to their genial 
owner and his friends. 


Catrieya Bownrinetana. 


This lovely Orchid willno doubt in the near future 
be extensively grown, flowering as it does when 
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Cattleya flowers are scarcest. Several plants of it 
have been in great beauty in our collection for the 
past three weeks ; and among them are three distinct 
varieties, varying from light rose to a deep rosy-purple, 
not unlike a good dark form of Cattleya Skinneri. 
It is a very free-flowering species, and we have at the 
present time as many as sixteen flowers on a spike. 
Erin. 
L2LIA ANCEPS. 

“The range of Lelia anceps extends in the State 
of Vera Cruz on the Atlantic coast from Jalapa, its 
northern limit, to Orizaba southwards. It grows on 
the eastern side of the Cordilleras, and is most 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Cordova. Leav- 
ing these districts it is not found again until, in a 
southerly direction, the Pacific coast is reached. 
The original localities for this Lelia are on the 
Atlantic coast, and in those the typical form prevails. 
It is from the Pacific side that the numerous white 
yarieties recently discovered and imported have 
come. 

Generally this Lelia is found growing on trees on 
the. outskirts of virgin forests, but occasionally on 
rocks fully exposed to sun andair. The plants cling 
to the rocks by means of their roots, and these are 
nourished by decayed moss and detritus. Wherever 
the plants grow fully exposed their bulbs and leaves 
assume a ruddy tinge, while those in partial shade 
are green, and do not flower so abundantly. 
The climate of this part of Mexico -is peculiar. 
There is a distinct rainy season extending from May 
to October. During this period the plants are 
drenched daily with rains for several hours, and 
throughout the night are thoroughly saturated. 
Early in the morning a cold, drying wind blows 
and dries the plants, which afterwards are fully ex- 
posed to the fierce sua, until the daily storm 
drenches them afresh. After the rainy season has 
ceased (in November) the plants flower, and the 
new growths formed during the rainy season 
are fully developed, and become firm or ripened. 
Now the plants owing to the dryness, are at rest, but 
about the end of February the new bulbs begin to 
show signs of activity by sending out roots, and 
these are encouraged by the “short rainy season ” 
which occurs about that time. But the rain then 
is only like fine mist, and does not saturate the 
plants; and this goes on until the return of the 
long rainy season. The new bulbs begin to 
form about March, and are well advanced before the 
heavy rains come. ‘These are the main points in the 
observations gathered from collectors, and from them 
growers may glean hints as to the treatment of 
Lelia anceps, though, of course, due allowance 
must always be made for the artificial conditions 
under which Orchids are cultivated in Europe, and 
the wide difference in the power of a Mexican sun 
and clear atmosphere. It would be difficult to 
imitate closely the natural conditions, but the main 
principles of cultural treatment may be founded upon 
the climatic peculiarities of their native habitats.” 
Sander's * Reichenbachia.” 


WALL FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 


Turse, when skirting the fruit-walls, are almost 
invariably made far too narrow. The object of a 
specially made border for our fruit trees is that it 
should be a better place for the growth of the trees, 
and the ripening of wood and fruit, than could be 
found in the unsheltered border away from the wall. 
For this purpose it should be made from 14 to 2 feet 
higher next to the wall than the rest of the surround- 
ing ground; this admits not only of an increase in 
the depth of soil, but it renders the border warmer, 
and if the drainage of the garden generally is good, 
such a border is also drier than the rest of the soil. I 
should always advocate the laying in of rubble drains, 
V-shaped at the bottom, at a depth from the surface 
of 4 feet, in lines 25 feet apart, running crosswise of 
the border, and emptying into a pipe-drain under the 
walk, The draining of fruit borders should not end 
With the south border, but should extend to all 
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aspects; the northern one especially should be well 
done, as here the evaporation is less than elsewhere, 
and this border, as a place for late Cherries, Plums 
and Pears, bush fruits, Strawberries, salads and other 
vegetables, renders it almost as important as the 
south border, but in a retarding in contradistinction 
to a hastening sense. 

Where space allows of its being done, the whole 
of the fruit borders should measure from front 
to back 20 feet, and the south border might be 
advantageously of 36 feet, with a rise of 2 feet from 
the walk; and to give suflicient space to train the 
trees this wall should be built so much higher than 
the others. The space reserved for the trees on any 
border should not be less than 7 feet, and for Pear 
trees.on the Pear stock it should be more than that. 
This part of the border should be level, not sloping, 
like the rest, otherwise, owing to the trampling of 
the soil in attending to the trees the rain would run 
off and the trees suffer from want of water at the 
root especially near the wall itself, thereby entailing 
much labour in watering if the trees are to be kept 
in health. 

To prevent the encroachment of the cropped part 
of the border on the tree portion of it, it is always 
best to plant a line of Violets, alpine Strawberries, 
Hepaticas, Polyanthuses, or any low-growing peren- 
nial plant. This line serves as a hint to the most 
ignorant gardener-labourer that digging ended there. 
All roots found cutsile of this fence should be cut 
off annually, for if allowed to get into the richly 
manured cropping ground, strong growth and its 
usual concomitant unfruitfulness are certain to 
result. The trampling of the soil of the fruit tree 
border above alluded to, which occasions a hard and 
usually an impervious crust, could be averted in 
great measure by placing a line of close trellis—say, 
1} foot wide—or else broad rough hard-wood slabs on 
the soil on which to walk, and then with slight 
mulching of horse-dung (on the south border only), 
and a very slight pricking up of the soil in the 
month of April, and one again in July or August, 
a border made as described would be so genial a 
medium for the roots of fruit trees, that in only the 
worst of subsoils would it be thought necessary to put 
in impervious bottoms of concrete, rubble, coal-ashes, 
or stone slabs, beneath the trees, and there would be, 
moreover, not any fear that the soil would become 
either waterlogged or too dry. Asa site for push- 
ing forward early crops there is no better place 
than a warm, deep border, facing south, and haying 
a slope that increases the angle at which the sun’s 
rays impinge upon it. F. I. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 
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PEARS. 


I notice that Doyenné Boussoch is favourably 
spoken of by Mr. Ward, butits good looks are about 
its only recommendation, and it is to be hoped that 
sorts having real quality and high flavour will teke 
their proper place at exhibitions, and be placed 
before such as have mere size and showy appearance 
to gain the awards. Beurré d’Amanlis is more 
passable than the one just referred to, but that is not 
first-rate, and as it comes in at the same time as 
Beurré Superfin and Fondante d’Automne, it is far 
better to grow these in its place. What is wanted 
is a much abridged list of varieties, and no garden, 
however large, need have more than twelve or fifteen 
sorts; and if these are judiciously selected they 
will give more satisfaction than any collection. My 
selection would be as follows, taking them in the 
order of ripening :—First, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Fondante d’Automne, Beurré Supertin, Marie Louise, 
Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, Bergamot Esperen, Beurré 
Rance. Glou Morceau requires a good situation to zrow 
it really well, but in favourable soils or districts it 
succeeds admirably on the Quince, coming quite clear 
in the skin without any cracking. Bergamot Esperen 
and Beurré Rance also need warm aspects, and should 
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be left on the trees as long as they will hang, as that 
makes a great difference to their finish and keeping. 
J. Sheppard, Ipswich, 


Pear Mapame TRreyve. 


At Mereworth Castle, Kent, this deliciously- 
flavoured free-bearing Pear generally ripens from the 
middle to the end of September. The fruits when 
ripe are not, however, as handsome in colour as 
many other things, being of a somewhat greenish 
yellow on the shaded side, but on the side next the 
sun frequently the fruit becomes a bright crimson 
colour, marked with numerous russet dots. It is 
one of the most reliable kinds we grow, and bears 
annually marvellous crops of good-sized fruits, clean 
in the skin and of good shape. In its slightly per- 
fumed flavour there is something extremely pleasant 
to the taste, which differs considerably from that 
found in other Pears. The flesh is almost white, 
free of grit, full of juice, and with but very small 
core, and in its season keeps as well as any other 
Pear which ripens about the same time. 


Pear TrioMPHE DE VIENNE. 


This is another fine prolific variety, and of remark- 
ably good quality, ripening about the same time as 
the above sort. Mr. Bunyard, in his Fruit Catalogur, 
mentions that this is a new variety. It is of great 
excellence, and our standard trees have borne good 
crops for three years running. The fruit is of a 
russetty brown, large, and handsome incolour. The 
flesh is rather gritty, but it is very rich and melting, 
I do not find the flavour of any Pear or Peach this 
season equal to what it was inthe last. H. Markham, 
Mereworth Castle. 


Gotpren Eaare Peacu. 


In many establishments where Peaches are in 
demand late ones are as much appreciated as early 
ones. As this is the case here I have been to some 
trouble and expense to find the best varieties, and 
enclose you samples gathered this day from a tree 
carrying seven dozen handsome fruit. Your im- 
partial opinion as to quality will afford the best 
guarantee, It will be sufficient for me to say that 
we have fruited Golden Eagle for three years, and 
it has been highly satisfactory. Grown in a late 
Peach-house and started naturally it makes a good 
succession to Walburton Admirable, and Princess of 
Wales. I am not much in favour of yellow-flesh 
Peaches, but as this is so useful I cannot despise it 
Owing to the severe weather we have used a little fire- 
heat this year. The tree is not a gross growing 
variety, but medium, rather Willow-like shoots, 
quite free from mildew or fly. I enclose samples of 
Apricots also, as a novelty; we have been gathering 
along time. When putin a warm place for a few 
days they make an uncommon dish of dessert of fair 
quality. J. H. Goodacre. [The Golden Eagle is a 
fine showy fruit, but of indifferent flavour. The 
matter of flayour is doubtless due to want of sun- 
heat and light and free ventilation—all unprocurable 
things during an English October. Ep.] 


ROSES. 


gn 
TEA AND NOISETTE ROSES, 


‘““Witp Rose” does good service in combating the 
mischievous superstition that the Tea-scented Roses 
are too tender for general cultivation in this country. 
There may be some few bleak situations in the Mid- 
lands where the plants require considerable protec- 
tion in winter, but there is abundant proof that 
north, south, east, and west these most beautiful of 
all Roses may be successfully grown upon the native 
Brier seedling or cutting stock, and in all probability 
their culture on their own roots is destined to 
become considerably extended. 

Whether “ Wild Rose” has got the true reason 
for the failure of the Tea-scented Roses upon the 
Manetti stock seems doubtful, because Rosa multi- 
flora, which grows just as early in the season as 
Manetti, and is even more vigorous, makes an 
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excellent stock for Teas. At any rate, another 
possible explanation might be, that the Manetti as a 
stock is short-lived, and unquestionably in many 
soils and situations perishes after two or three years ; 
many hybrid perpetuals budded on it appear to thrive 
continuously because in that time they are able to 
establish themselves upon their own roots and are 
independent of the stock ; but the Tea-scented Roses, 
not so readily converting themselves into own-root 
plants, must needs perish with the stock. 

Perhaps, however, the difficulty arises from some 
inherent lack of sympathy between stock and scion, 
just as some fruit trees will grow on certain stocks 
for a year or two, and then fail altogether, although 
it is not at all apparent outwardly in what way the 
stock on which failure ensues is less well adapted to 
the scion than the stock, which eventually becomes 
the supporter of a continuously fertile tree. The 
point is one which, in all probability, must remain a 
matter of speculation, since nobody any longer 
grows Teas on Manetti, and therefore direct obser- 
vation is impracticable. 

The importance of keeping he essential qualities 
of vigour and a good constitution prominently in 
view in making a selection of varieties for a small 
collection cannot well be over-estimated, but con- 
sidering that Jean Ducher possesses these qualities 
in a marked degree, that it is a most free and per- 
petual bloomer, large and constant in form, and that 
for the last half-dozen years it has always been one 
of the most prominent and magnificent of its class ; 
until, in fact, the past season, when practically none 
of the Teas except Madame Lambard were seen to 
conspicuous advantage—it might have been thought 
that “ Wild Rose” would have found it in his heart to 
include it even in the most select list, especially 
when it is seen that he recommends so difficult an 
opener as Etoile de Lyon, such a victim to mildew 
as Madame Cusin, and two such moderate growers as 
Souvenir de Paul Néron and Sunset. 

Etoile de Lyon is a very beautiful Rose when at 
its ‘best, and the habit and striking red foliage of 
the plant render it attractive even when not in 
flower, until mildew, to which the variety unluckily 
is prone, appears; and there is little question that 
it is also the finest yellow Rose next to Maréchal 
Niel for cultivation under glass. But out-of- 
doors, although a careful cultivator will get a 
fair number of good blooms during the season, he 
will find that they take a considerable amount of 
“setting”; and many are the complaints of growers 
as to the number of unopened buds that are liable to 
disfigure the plants. The petals are very numerous 
and very thin, so that in case of wet they stick 
together, and it is probably the fact that the variety 
is one of those for which our climate is not 
sufficiently hot and dry. If a poll could be taken of 
growers who have cultivated both Jean Ducher and 
Etoile de Lyon, say for three years, as to which of 
the two they would discard if it were necessary to 
give-up either, it would probably be a very safe 
prophecy to make, that it would not be Jean Ducher 
that would be dismissed. 

“Wild Rose” says he writes for beginners, but as 
many people begin Rose-growing with a view to ex- 
hibiting, it will at all events be as well to point out 
that for many years Jean Ducher has never failed to 
be among the twelve Teas most frequently exhibited 
with success (in seyeral seasons being almost at the 
top of the list), a distinction attained but once by 
Etoile de Lyon, which, as a general rule, is exhibited 
successfully just about half as often as Jean Ducher. 

The flowers of Madame Cusin are very beautiful 
when grown under glass, but out-of-doors the colour 
is not always so pleasing, the foliage is small and in- 
significant, and the plant, not over-vigorous or free 
at any time, gets smothered with mildew. It might 
well be replaced in a small collection by Ethel 
Brownlow, a flower somewhat similar in form, but 
more pleasing in colour, a handsome plant, resisting 
mildew, and an exceedingly free and perpetual 
bloomer, 

Etoile de Lyon might be replaced by the strangely 
neglected Amazone, which is invaluable either for 


exhibition or for cutting in all seasons; some culti- 
vators have called it thin, but when it is generously 
grown it is certainly not so, and it is one of the 
richest of all the yellows, giving exceptionally fine 
flowers in autumn. 

Souvenir de Paul Néron, one of the loveliest of all 
Roses, is certainly not a good furnishing plant, the 
leaves being small, and set at long intervals upon 
the stem, while it is the experience of many rosarians 
that it isa slender grower, and very difficult to get 
the blooms of any size. There is no Rose exactly 
of its colour or character to take its place, but for 
freedom and constancy a useful substitute might be 
found in the charming Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet, 
which is quite ever-blooming and always attractive 
in form and colour. 

If “ Wild Rose’s” beginner be an intending exhi- 
bitor he will do well to avoid Sunset, and instead to 
plant Francisca Kriger, a beautiful Rose, somewhat 
analogous in its shades of orange and coppery-yellow, 
most constant in form, and a vigorous grower, 
flowering freely early and late. If only buds for 
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bouquets or cutting be wanted Madame Charles is 
more beautiful in colour than Sunset, whose chief 
value is as an early forcing Rose to supply abundant 
buds for buttonhole bouquets soon after Christmas. 

There is one other Tea which may confidently be 
recommended as a good grower, producing both in 
summer and autumn consistently fine flowers of 
pleasing flesh-colour with yellow and rosy tints: it 
is called Comtesse de Panisse, and is not nearly so 
much grown as it deserves. 

That in his selection of the six best climbers, 
“Wild Rose” should include Madame Hugene Ver- 
dier is a cause of surprise, for beautiful and distinct 
as is the rich chamois-yellow colour of this Rose, yet 
the growth is not particularly free or vigorous for its 
class; it gets badly cut back in the winter by frost; 
the few flowers do not open until extraordinarily late 
in the season; and, in spite of the cultivation of 
about a dozen plants ever since the variety was sent 
out—that is to say, for five or six years—I have not 
yet obtained a first-rate bloom, nor seen one at an 
exhibition, nor in anyone else’s garden. As far asmy 
experience of it goes, this variety has onerecommen- 
dation only—that of distinctness of colour, On the 
other hand, why should not the beautiful Ophirie be 
recommended for universal cultivation? The plant 


is vigorous and most handsome, clothed with 
abundant foliage which is almost evergreen, and it is 
a most reliable autumnal; the flowers, produced in 
the utmost profusion, are unique in form and colour, 
approaching more nearly than any other Rose to 
that of burnished copper, lighted with touches of 
nankeen-yellow and apricot. In fact, Ophirie is 
almost an ideal pillar Rose, the growth not being” 
inordinately long, being always a dense mass of 
foliage, which, resisting mildew, coutinues green and 
bright, while the plant produces its trusses of charm- 
ing flowers until cut otf by winter frosts. 

Whatever varieties may be planted, however, 
there is no question that Tea-scented Roses should 
be cultivated everywhere. They are essentially the 
universal Roses; they will grow on hot gravelly 
soils where other Roses will scarcely live through a 
year; magnificent plants may be seen in the deep 
sandy peat where Rhododendrons luxuriate, but 
where the most careful cultivation of hybrid per- 
petuals results only in comparative failure ; and yet 
all they want to thrive in perfection on strong heavy 
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land is to have it well drained, in order that their 
roots may not lie wet in winter. Under these cir- 
cumstances let everyone be enjoined to plant Teas— 
the best varieties if possible, on seedling Brier stocks 
if possible (at any rate, to begin with), in a good 
situation and soil if possible—but, any way, “plant 
Teas!” Theta. 


CHISWICK. 


Tne latter part of your leading article last week 
brings under the attention of the horticultural world 
a question of vital moment to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the solution of which cannot be for a 
moment deferred—I mean the future destiny of the 
Chiswick garden. 

It is impossible, however, to plunge into the dis- 
cussion of this matter without ascertaining, by a 
reference to the past, the present actual position of 
affairs. For many years past the primary element 
in the work of the Chiswick garden has been the 
supply of decorative plants for the conservatory 
and grounds at South Kensington. Ido not mean 
to say that its proper functions have been alto- 
gether neglected, and it is to the credit of Mr. 
Barron that every year much useful work has 
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actually beendone. But it has been in great measure 
subsidiary to the decorative work, which, of course, 
has been neither useful nor interesting to horticul- 
turists generally. All this has, however, come to an 
end, and there is now no administrative obstacle in the 
way of devoting Chiswick to any purpose by which 
the interests proper of horticulture may be served. 
The present is undoubtedly the proper time to 
approach the question. The past year has been in 
every way a critical one in the fortunes of the 
Society. It had to start in new quarters, and on 
lines which were necessarily largely experimental and 
tentative. It had to face a large defection of its 
members, and it was sorely hampered with debt. 
By the self-sacrificing exertions of a number of gen- 
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tlemen, some on the Council and some off it, the 
Society has been pulled through. Its work has been 
kept going in the new quarters, its debt has been paid 
off, and it has received a large accession of new 
members. I do not pretend that all its arrange- 
ments are still everything that can be desired—no 
doubt they are not so; but I challenge any fair- 
minded man, looking at the retrospect of the year’s 
work, to say how any better result could have been 
attained in the time. 

With the continuous work in the virtual recon- 
struction of the Society which the Council has had 
before it, its meetings often lasting three hours at 
a stretch, it was practically impossible that the 
Chiswick problem could be radically dealt with. It 
has not been neglected; on the contrary, a vast 
amount of detailed administration has been gone 


into, but the problem, as a whole, has not been 
faced. 

But the time has now arrived when this must be 
done, if it is ever to be done at all. My object, 
then is to raise a discussion of the whole subject. I 
dare say it will be thought that I ought in the first 
place to communicate my views tomy fellow-members 
of Council rather than to your columns. But this is 
a matter in which the Council can only act as our 
executive. It must look to the general body of 
Fellows and to the horticultural world to decide the 
policy which in the future is to be pursued in the 
management of the Chiswick garden. 

What that policy should be I myself have very 
little doubt. Probably, however, my own views will 
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not command universal consent—in horticulture, I 
observe, that the views of any one person very seldom 
do. Still, I propose to state them in order that they 
may, if possible, elicit something better. For be it 
observed what is wanted at the present moment is a 
policy ; and if one can be framed, which will com- 
mand the general assent of horticulturists, and be 


_in its essential features horticultural, I for my part 


am quite prepared to accept it. 

My own policy, then, is for the Society to make 
Chiswick a horticultural Kew. The latter establish- 
ment is, by virtue of the conditions enforced by the 
House of Commons when the Royal Gardens became 
national, treated throughout from a botanical point 
of view. There are large branches of horticulture 
which are, therefore, altogether excluded from its 
scope. Chiswick, in my view, in position and func- 


tions, should be treated as the natural complement 
of Kew. Very likely this suggestion will at once 
provoke an outcry. Very well; but let us examine 
it a little more in detail. 

I do not know how it is with other people, but I 
myself always feel, when I visit Chiswick, impressed 
with its extreme dulness. There isthe great vinery, 
of course, and when the Grapes are ripe in the 
autumn this isa beautiful spectacle. Then there are 
the pyramid fruit trees, and the trials which happen 
to be going on. But all these are very soon inspected, 
and the eye searches in vain in going round the 
garden for anything to excite and stimulate 
interest, 

How is this to be remedied? It seems to me that 
if, instead of the botanical collections which we have 
at Kew, an attempt were made to get up horticultural 
collections, a great deal that would be extremely 
novel and interesting to visitors might be shown in a 
very small space. For example, two years ago we 
grew a collection of Gourds at Kew, from seeds 
obligingly given us by Mr. Barr. It was quite 
remarkable how much interest they excited. At 
Berlin, I am told, there is a Gourd garden which is 
very much admired. Why, then, should not a 
standard collection of every distinct kind of Gourd 
be grown every year at Chiswick? And if Gourds, 
why not other kinds of vegetables? My plan 
would involve their growing in a scientific way with 
proper labels all the distinct sorts of vegetables 
described in Vilmorin-Andrieux’s Les Plantes Pota- 
geres. AndI would go farther; with the horticul- 
tural resources of Chiswick there should be no diffi- 
culty in growing all the cdd plants in Pailleux and 
Bois’ Le Potager d’un curizux. This is what I mean 
by making Chiswick a horticultural Kew. 1 would 
make it the home of every sort of vegetable to be 
found in European gardens. Iam sure if intelligently 
carried out that the plan would be found both in- 
teresting and useful. I should like to see it carried 
out at Kew, if it were possible; but then it is not 
possible. 

The annual trials of vegetables [and flowers] 
should of course be continued; and nothing could 
be better than the astonishing collection of Tomatos 
which Mr. Barron has so successfully cultivated this 
year. But the results of these trials should be 
promptly published in the Jowrna / of the Society. 

Another department which I would develope at 
Chiswick is that of herbaceous plants. We grow at 
Kew an enormous collection arranged in systematic 
order for convenient access. We are often told that 
the general effect is unsatisfactory. I cannot help 
that. It is not contemplated that it should be other- 
wise. At Chiswick this might, however, be 
managed. The best herbaceous plants might be 
grown, so as to show them to the greatest possible 
advantage. Again, in the case of those which have 
been long known in gardens and have broken away 
into numerous varieties, it is impossible for us at 
Kew to grow more than a few select kinds. But at 
Chiswick from time to time collections might be got 
together—say, one year of Pzonies, another of Irises, 
a third of Larkspurs, and so on. At Kew, moreover, 
although we take great pains with our herbaceous 
department, we do not always find it either 
practicable or desirable to represent every given 
species by its best horticultural form. This 
need, however, present no difficulty at Chiswick. 
The division of labour between the two establish- 
ments is obvious; taking the same subject, one 
would represent its botanical, its other the hortienl- 
tural aspect. 

Chiswick has not now sufficient space to do much 
in the way of hardy shrubs; still it might do some- 
thing with the best. And with its large area of 
glass it might show in the way of greenhouse plants 
everything that was new and fresh of purely horti- 
cultural interest. The Fellows ought to be able to 
see from time to time what is valuable, interesting 
and novel ; they should have, in fact, a standard per- 
manently put before them on which they could rely. 

As to fruit, I have little to suggest, except to 
maintain and expand the existing collection. All 
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odd and out-of-the-way fruits should be got together 
and grown, so that the Fellows might know of some 
O1e place where they may certainly count upon 
seeing all that they may happen to hear of. 

The old orchard-house collection seems to have 
disappeared. Irather regret this. It was always a 
very pfetty sight, and the recent Conference showed 
that in ayear like the past it is only under glass that 
many of our hardy fruits show the utmost they are 
capable of. 

But besides growing a standard named collec- 
tion, there should be illustrations of every kind 
of experimental treatment. The advantage of dif- 
ferent kinds of stocks should be shown to the eye as 
well as the merits of different methods of training 
and grafting. 

I am afraid this letter has run to an inordinate 
length, and yet I have by no means exhausted all 
the suggestions that occur tome. Throughout the 
summer I would have “ Chiswick days ”—not shows, 
but days when particular features of the garden 
work were in their most interesting stage, and at 
their best. To these the Fellows should be sum- 
moned by post-card, so that they might have the 
opportunity of having their attention pointedly 
called to the work that was going on. Hiventually, 
I should like to see a handy Guidebook, giving a 
brief account of ghe most interesting features of the 
garden, 

If Chiswick were energetically worked in the spirit 
which I have indicated in these remarks, and made 
a really living thing, I cannot doubt that it would 
become an extremely interesting place, in its way as 
attractive as Kew. When I say make it a horticul- 
tural Kew, I mean make it a place where there is 
something to see which would give a definite im- 
pression of intelligible work being carried on. W, T. 
Thiselton Dyer. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1888. 


In estimating the produce of the Wheat crop of the 
United Kingdom last year, I adopted without modifi- 
cation the indication of the usual selected plots in 
the experimental field at Rothamsted; observing, 
however, that the figure so arrived at probably 
under rather than over-estimated the crop of the 
country. The yield so indicated was 28? bushels per 
acre, at the standard weight of 61 lb. per bushel ; 
and as compared with the requirements estimated on 
that basis, the actual nett imports within the harvest- 
year showed a deficiency which is too great to be ex- 
plained by the reduction of stocks in the granaries, 
and, in the hands of farmers, there can be little doubt 
that the yield of the country was in fact higher than 
was assumed according to the estimate adopted. 

The Wheat crop of the present year, which has 
hardly yet been secured over the whole of the British 
Islands, was at one time supposed by some to promise 
to be one of the worst of the present century, and 
probably as bad as that of 1879. Very little con- 
sideration of the characters of the two seasons is, 
however, sufficient to show that the yearjust past was 
much more favourable to the Wheat crop than that 
of 1878—9. 

First, as to the rainfall. Taking the records of 
Greenwich in illustration, there was, during the 
harvest-year, September 1, 1878, to August 31, 1879, 
an excess of rain in every month, excepting October, 
December, and March, and there was also an excess 
in September, 1879; the total excess for the 
harvest-year amounting to about 10 inches, and com- 
pared with the season just past there was a consider- 
able excess in January, February, April, May and 
again in the harvest months of August and Sep- 
tember. Further, whilst the harvest-year 1878—9 
commenced with a wet soil, that of 1887—8 com- 
menced with the soil in a very dry condition, owing 
to the drought of the previous summer; and not- 
withstanding there was an excess of rainin March, 
1888—when, indeed, it was much wanted—there was, 
taking the whole period up to nearly the end of June, 
so great a deficiency compared with the average that 
fears were entertained that there would be a 
deficient supply of water both in the country districts 
and in some of our large towns. In June, July, and 
August, there was, however, a considerable excess of 
Tain, and it was during this period that so much 
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anxiety as to our cereal crops prevailed. At Rotham- 
sited there was a very heavy thunderstorm on June 
26, which gave more than 3 inches of rain in a few 
hours; and there were; heavy thunder-showers about 
the same time in other localities. In July there was 
more or less fall almost every day of the 
month; whilst in August there was again a 
considerable excess. As to temperature, both 
seasons were below the average almost through- 
out the harvest year. The winter months of 
November, December, and January showed much 
lower mean temperatures in 1878-9 than in 1887-8; 
but February and March were upon the whole 
colder in 1888 than in 1879. April, May, and June 
were, however, on the average warmer in 1888 than 
in 1879. Whilst, therefore, the mean temperature 
was below the ayerage in both seasons, both in the 
winter and the summer, not only was it not so low 
during the growing months of 1888 as in those of 
1879; but there was a very great difference in the 
rainfall of the two seasons; for whilst in 1878-9 
there was a great excess of rain throughout the 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn, there was in 
the season just past a considerable deficiency through- 
out the winter and spring, and only an excess in 
June, July, and part of August, September again 
being upon the whole a dry month. The great 
influence on the subsequent growth of Wheat, of 
the weather before the period cf active aboveground 
growth, was clearly illustrated in our paper on “ Our 
Climate and our Wheat Crops” in the case of the 
season of 1854. The summer of that year was com- 
paratively cold and sunless, yet the Wheat crop was 
one of the best of the present century. The early 
winter had been unusually cold, but the remainder 
and the early spring were warmer than the average, 
and the season was extremely dry from seed time to 
harvest, the mild spring and the dryness obviously 
compensating for the deficiency of temperature during 
the summer months. 

The following table gives the produce of Wheat 
in 1888 on selected plots in the experimental field 
at Rothamsted, which has now grown the crop for 
forty-five years in succession. The plots are the 
same as to description and quantities of manure 
applied as have been adopted in the estimates of the 
yield of the country at large from 1852 up to the 
present time. 
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An examination of the figures shows that, again 
this year, there is marked deviation from the average 
produce on the different plots, and that the variation 
is in different directions, according to the con- 
ditions of manuring ; and, perhaps, there has seldom 
been a harvest in respect to the results of which the 
reports have been more conflicting than of that of 
the present year. 

The general character of the experimental results 
is that, both where the condition of the soil was 
defective, and where there was an excess of artificial 
nitrogenous manure, there was less than the average 
produce; but that where the manurial conditions 
were more favourable, there was more than average 
produce. Thus the continuously unmanured plot 
yields only 10 bushels per acre, instead of about 
12 bushels, the averige of the preceding ten years, or 
13 bushels, the average of the preceding thirty-six 
years. The farmyard manure plot, on the other 
hand, yields 38 bushels, of 60 1b. per bushel, against 
an average of only 324, but of nearly 61 lb. per 
bushel, over the preceding ten years, and of 33} 
bushels, at 604 1b. per bushel, over the preceding 
thirty-six years. That is to say, whilst the un- 
manured produce is about 3 bushels below its average 
of 13 bushels, the farmyard manure produce is more 
than 4 bushels above its average of 33? bushels. 
Again, plot 7, which receives, besides mineral 
manures, a liberal but not excessive amount of salts 
of ammonia, yields nearly 36 bushels, at 593 Ib. per 
bushel, against an average of only 33? bushels at the 
same weight, over the preceding thirty-six years; 
that is, it gives an excess this year of rather over 
3 bushels. Plot 8, on the other hand, with the same 
mineral manures but 1+ time as much salts of am- 
monia as plot 7, yields only 353 bushels against its 
average of 363 bushels; that is, with the excess of 
ammonia-salts, there is this year 1+ bushel less than 
its average, and even less than with the smaller 
amount of salts of ammonia. The mineral and 
nitrate plot again (9 or 16), yields only 332 bushels, 
aginst its average of 36} bushels, showing, therefore 
a deficiency of 3 bushels this year. 

Were we to go beyond the list of the usually 
selected plots, more striking illustrations still could 
be given of the fact that in the present season the 
produce was below (and sometimes very much 
below) the average, where the conditions were 
unfavourable or abnormal, but that where the con- 
ditions were favourable or normal it has been over 
average. The produce of straw shows a very similar 
result. Thus, without manure, and with excessive 
nitrogenous manuring, the amount of straw is con- 
siderably below the average; but with farmyard 
manure it is considerably over average, and on plot 7, 
with comparatively moderate artificial manuring, it 
is very nearly the average. 

We have then, in the experimental field, great 
irregularity in the amount of produce compared with 
the average of seasons, accordingly as the conditions 
of manuring were favourable or unfavourable; but 
the irregularities are generally in an opposite 
direction to those of last year. As already said, the 
published reports from different parts of the country 
also show very great irregularity of result. Indeed, 
it would appear that the season has pretty generally 
been unfavourable both for low and for excessively 
high condition, but favourable for less extreme con- 
ditions, So far as quality is concerned, as indicated 
by weight per bushel, the experimental crops sre 
generally somewhat below their average. 

It will be obvious that with a season showing such 
irregularities it must be difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the average yield of the country at large. 
The average, calculated in the usual manner, from 
the results of the selected experimental plocs, amounts 
to 263 bushels per acre, at the standard weight of 
61 lb. per bushel—that is, only about 12 bushel below 
the standard average of 28 bushels. As already said, 
in adopting the average of the experimental results 
last year as indicating the average of the country at 
large, it was supposed that the crop was under rather 
than over estimated, and it is possible that the figure 
for the present year may err somewhat in the con- 
trary direction and rather over-rate the crop of the 
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country, ‘There can, at any rate, be no doubt that 
the average produce of the harvest of 1888 is inferior 
to that of 1887 both in quantity and in quality. But 
notwithstanding the irregularities and deficiencies 
which have been referred to, it is certain that in 
many cases much more than average crops have been 
obtained. I propose therefore to base my estimate 
of the produce of the United Kingdom this year on 
the experimental results without modification, leay- 
ing it to others, and to the future, to determine 
whether any deduction from the estimate so arrived 
at should be made. 

Taking the average population of the United 
Kingdom for the harvest year, 1888-9, at rather over 
872 millions (37,771,175), the estimated requirement 
for consumption, at 5°65 bushels per head would be 
about 263 million quarters (26,675,892). The area 
under wheat is reported to have been 2,663,436 acres, 
or nearly 300,000 acres more than last year. This 
area at 262 bushels per acre would yield nearly 9 
million quarters (8,947,480), and deducting 2 bushels 
per acre for seed, there would remain rather over 
8+ million quarters (8,281,621) available for consump- 
tion, and there wou!d accordingly be required about 
18} million quarters (18,304,271) to be provided 
from stocks and import. It is admitted that the 
Wheat crop not only of America, but of some other 
countries whence we derive supplies, will be below 
the average. But during the last two months of the 
past harvest year our imports were at the rate of 
about 21 million quarters per annum, whilst, with 
our late harvest, and the rise in prices, the supplies 
have been very liberal since, and there seems no 
reason to fear that there will be any difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient supplies to meet such require- 


ments as the foregoing estimates show to be probable, 
J. B. Lawes, Rothamsted, October 24. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE, 


——— 


Ligontas.— Although these do fairly well when 
kept in an ordinary greenhouse at a temperature of 
from 40°—50°, yet they are much improved, and 
young stock in particular, by being kept in a tem- 
perature not exceeding 55°. Here, with due atten- 
tion to watering and full exposure to light a genial 
buoyant air about them, they do not so readily shed 
their leaves—a fatality occurring under lower tem- 
perature without fail. Kept too warm, the plant 
makes soft growth and rarely flowers. Sturdy well 
matured growth is the sort to flower well. Large 
old plants of L. floribunda are very useful during tle 
early spring months, but penrhosiensis is already 
showing flower. It isa rather neater subject, and, 
flowering as it does, so much in advance of flori- 
bunda, renders it a very desirable plant. 

Solanum capsicastrum.—Outdoor plants have not 
done so well this year, and the few which have set 
well are late, but they will still colour well. <A few 
may be hastened by placing them along with the 
Libonias, guarding against their getting dry at the 
roots, as they are very impatient and much injured 
if the soil be kept too dry. 

Cold Pits and Frames.—All plants intended to be 
wintered in these structures should now be sys- 
tematically arranged for the winter, in all cases 
keeping those requiring similar treatment together, 
as far as practicable. In this way those which 
require more warmth may be properly protected 
without having to cover others which are more 
hardy. It is also good practice to completely plunge 
the pots, as by doing so there is less fear of breakage, 
the roots keep uninjured, and watering is much 
reduced. An important point in the management 
of this class of structures during winter is to main- 
tain a sweet, dryish atmosphere in them, as in the 
majority of cases the losses which occur are due 
more to dampness than to cold ; therefore, whenever 
the days are fine, ventilate freely and early when 
there is no frost, but in dull or rainy weather give 
little or no air, specially guarding against opening 
during fogs. These concluding remarks are very 
applicable to Violets and Auriculas. 

Poinsettias —These like a position somewhat drier 
than most winter-flowering subjects, and a good brisk 
stove temperature is beneficial, care being taken to 
afford them all the light possible. Under these con- 
ditions the bracts develope with a firmer texture, and 
are rendered more lasting when removed to cooler 
positions. Late struck and successional plants may 
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be repotted as they require it, taking care not to 
over-pot, for large heads may be produced in very 
small pots, and 5 or 6-inch pots are convenient sizes. 
A free, loamy compost suits the Poinsettia; but in 
peat the plants are dillicult to keep in good condition. 

Euphorbia Jacquiniejlora.— This pretty winter 
bloomer flourishes similar to Poinsettia pulcherrima, 
but there is this important difference,that 4. Jacquinix- 
flora gives, when growth is rapid, a succession of 
flowers, breaking back as the points are removed, but 
it requires to be kept in a light place, and in a 
warmth of 60° asa mininmum. £., Hoss, Bletchingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Berppina Prants: Inpoors.—It will be advisable 
to look over autumn rooted Pelargoniums where 
they are being wintered in badly heated and venti- 
lated structures, or there will be a large number of 
the plants die from damping off. Pick off all decay- 
ing flowers and leaves, but not the leaf-stalks, and 
in watering keep the soil rather dry than otherwise, 
affording plenty of ventilation on every favourable 
occasion. Old plants of Pelargoniums and various 
other bedding subjects should be cleaned and the 
soil in the pots slightly stirred with a stick. Iumi- 
gate to keep down aphis. The above plants 
should be placed as near the glass as is practicable, 
and a night temperature of from 45° to 50° in 
severe weather may be kept up. Iresines, Coleus, 
Alternantheras, and other tender subjects should 
have 10° more warmth. Should mildew make its 
appearance, dust the leaves over slightly with 
sulphur. 

Frame Ground.—Although comparatively little 
work will require to be done here for some time 
nothing must be left to chance, i.¢., in the way of 
covering the frames with mats at night; it is hardly 
safe at this time of the year to trust to the favourable 
appearance of the weather, even for a single occasion, 
and it is as well to bear that fact in mind in regard 
to such half-hardy plants as some Wcheverias, and 
the shrubby Calceolarias. 

Autumn rooted cuttings in pots of Phlox, Pent- 
stemon, and young stock of hardy perennials, should 
be plunged in sifted cinder ashes or cocoa-fibre refuse. 
Take off the lights on bright days and be careful with 
the water-can, as over-watering iz sure to be produc- 
tive of a sour soil, clogged-drainage, and consequently 
sickly-looking plants. Examine the pots occasionally 
for earthworms, and keep the surface soil free from 
moss, 

Miscellaneous,—Such work as filling certain beds 
in the winter garden with Conifers, Aucubas, 
Berberis aquifolia, &c., should be pushed forward 
without delay. Some very effective arrangements of 
these subjects may be made with the various tints and 
forms of the foliage of these plants. If not already 
done, take up Tigridias and Gladiolus,and store away 
in a cool place safe from frost, neither too damp 
nor too dry. J. Horsefield Heytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


es 


Vines.—The Vines in the early house must now 
be pruned, dressed, and cleaned, the ventilators 
being closed at night, and everything got in readiness 
for a start about the middle of the month; the night 
temperature may be kept steadily at 50° on cold 
nights, but on mild ones it may run up to bp?) On 
dull days raise the heat to 60°, syringe the Vines 
frequently with tepid water, and if a bed of warm 
tree leaves be placed within the Vinery, and a portion 
be forked over every morning, it will aid in maintain- 
ing an atmosphere genial to the breaking the Vines. 
The best mode of securing the earliest supply of 
Grapes without weakening the permanent Vines is. 
unquestionably, from well-ripened pot Vines. We 
these be plunged in a bed of leaves having a tempe- 
rature of 75° to 85°, and be frequently syringed with 
tepid water, they will break much easier than Vines 
with their roots in the soil of a border; andif these 
pot Vines be not cropped too heavily, they will pro- 
duce a respectable crop of good fruit. Let the 
temperature for starting be 50°, gradually increasing 
it to 55° by the end of the month, It is November 
when the leaves fall from the Vine, and it is perhaps 
the worst month in the year for keeping hanging 
Grapes; therefore, where the leaves are falling it is 
better to cut the bunches, leaving 7 or 8 inches of 
shoot to the bunch, and insert them in bottles of 
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water in the Grape-room. This room should be on 
the noith side of the garden wall or other buildings, 
should be quite dark, with heat at command, so that 
a steady temperature of 45° may be ensured. With 
this degree of warmth, and well-finished fruit, there 
will be scarcely a bad berry visible during the next 
three months. Look over all Grapes hanging on the 
Vines twice or thrice a week, and remove all decay- 
ing berries. 

Proceed with the preparation of succession-houses, 
and cover the outside borders with dry leaves as they 
are collected—this will retain much of the solar 
heat. Especial care must be taken to cover securely 
any borders the soil of which has been renewed 
during the past twelve mouths, and is full of young 
roots. It may be accepted as a fact that if the tem- 
perature in these borders declines below a certain 
point every young root will assuredly perish. Pro- 
ceed with the collection of materials and the forma- 
tion of new borders or renovation of old ones during 
the coming winter and spring. Keep all the mate- 
rials in as dry a condition as possible, thereby pre- 
serving all the fertilising properties and securing 2 
more workable state of the material. 

Young Vines which were planted during the past 
season will require an extra amount of fire-heat to 
properly ripen the canes, therefore continue to apply 
artificial heat and ventilation until the foliage has 
fallen naturally, when the Vines should be cut back 
to the first wire, and the house thrown open, except 
during frost. Win. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Protection or Broccotr.—Protecting materia's 
will be necessary, the luxuriant growth of the 
plants this season making them very susceptible to 
frost. As the most tender part of the plant is the 
soft portion of the stem, from whence the leaves 
spring, and this gets much exposed when snow or 
severe frost causes the leaves to droop; the aim 
should be to protect this part. In places that are well 
sheltered or naturally warm, a covering of dry bracken 
put over the plant in frosty weather will often prove 
effectual in averting loss; and if the heads are 
formed, as will be the case with some early varieties, 
tying the leaves together at the top with matting 
will help to save the heads; or, better still, suci 
plants may be lifted and placed in a shed or green- 
house with a little damp soil around their roots. 
This practice of lifting reduces the size of the heacs 
to a certain extent, but that does not matter much, 
small heads being required as well as large ones. 
If any Autumn Giant Cauliflowers remain until now, 
and Veitch’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoliis com- 
ing in, these should both be lifted, and in the case of 
the latter as soon as the heads are formed. It will 
be advisable this year to lay all the late Broccolis, 
taking out a portion of soil behind, and some in 
front of each plant, and then pressing the latter down, 
cover the stem with the soil taken from the next 
plant, as the work proceeds. When treated in this 
way, the heads of the plants should lie towards the 
south, as when laid the other way the sun is apt to draw 
the leaves of the later varieties up again before the 
winter is over, and expose the head. Broccoli treated 
in this way are, comparatively speaking, safe from 
frost, as the leaves cannot drop. down and expose 
the stem; but to make them as secure as possible, 
they can easily be covered over with bracken or diy 
litter when severe frost is expected. 

Asparagus beds should now be cleared of weri's 
and rubbish, and advantage taken of the first ha:d 
frost to get a quantity of decomposed manure spread 
over them; and where beds are old, and produce 
only weak shoots, the roots may be lifted in a fort- 
night’s time, and afterwards as required for torcing. 

Endive and Chicory, §¢., will be useful for salads 
now that Lettuces are scarcer ; a very quick and clean 
way of blanching them for use is to take up the roots 
as required about a fortnight before they are wanted, 
and put them in a Mushroom-house or a similarly 
dark and warm place. Endive may also be well 
blanched by being covered with pieces of slate or 
tiles, just leaving beyond the cover a fringe of leaves, 
litter being placed over the plants in frosty weather. 

White Turnips should be stored now before they 
get damaged by severe frost, and be placed in a cool 
cellar after the tops are removed ; but the roots are 
best when placed in small heaps and covered with 
soil. The variety, Chirk Castle, keeps plump and 
firm longer than any other, W, H. Divers, Keiton Hyll, 
Stamford, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


——— 
MEETINGS. 
Noy. 12—‘t Chambre Syndicale” of Ghent. 
Royal Horticultural Society : Scien- 
oy, o) 


MONDAY, 


tific, Fruit and Floral Commit- 
tees, and Special General Meeting 
of Fellows. 


TUESDAY, 


SHOWS. 


Brighton, Winchest-r, Cardiff, 
Watford, Twickenham (two 
days each), and West Kent, Ham- 
mersmith, and Devizes (one day 
each), 

Ancient Sociecy of York Florists 
and Roya! Cornwall Polytechnic 
(three days); and Market Har- 
boro. gh, Bradford, and Bromley 
(two days). 


1s (two days). and Royal Horti- 
1 


TUESDAY, Noy. 18 


WEDNESDAY, Noy. 144 


N = cultural of Ireland, Pembroke, 
Oy. 19 ‘Aylesbury, Reading, Wimbledon, 
and Taunton. 


Sheffield (Provincial Show of the 
National Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety), and WHuddersfield (two 
days), and Devon and Chiswick 


y. 1j—Ramsbottom and Derby. 


SALES. 
| Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
12 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, Noy. 16 


SATURDAY, 


Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 
Plants and Bulbs, atSmail’s Rooms. 


First Portion of the Collection of 
Orchids formed by E. Wisch- 
hausen, Esq., Wood Green, at 
Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Greenhouse Plants, Roses, Fruit 
Trees, &c., at the City Auction 
Rooms, by Protheroe & Morris. 

Nursery Stock at Cobbett’s Nursery, 
Woking, by Protheroe & Morris 

\ (three days). 


Dutch Bulbs, Roses, and 
| Trees, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


MONDAY, Noy. 


TUESDAY, Noy. 13 


Fruit 


Lilium auratum from Japan, Camel- 
lias, Azaleas, &c., at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs and Plants, at Smail’s 
Rooms, 


WEDNESDAY, Noy. 14 


Orchids in Flower, and 5000 Lilium 
auratum, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Leasehold Nursery and Shop at the 
Waverley Nursery, Finchley 
Road, by Protheroe & Morris. 


= Orchids, at Protheroe & 
16 


THURSDAY, Nov.1 


Morris’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs and Plants, at Smail’s 
Rooms, 

Roses, Fruit Trees, Dutch Bulbs, 
&c., at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 


SATURDAY, Noy. 


THE meeting on Tuesday next at 
the rooms of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, 111, Victoria 
Street, is likely to be one of great importance 
as regards the future operations of the Society, 
and in particular as to the destiny of Chiswick. 
On this account we earnestly hope that those 
who have the interest of the Society at heart 
will be present, or respond to the invitation of: 
the Council, and communicate their views as to 
what should be done. The Council deserve, and 
will receive, the warmest thanks for what they 
have done during the past year to resuscitate 
the Society. Their labours, as we know, have 
been very heavy, but they have their reward in 
the fact that the Society is, by their exertions, 
free from debt, and that it is altogether in a more 
healthy state than it has been for years past. One 
sign of the spirit that animates the Council isshown 
in the tendency they manifest of confiding in the 
Fellows and calling them into consultation when 
circumstances render it desirable. To discuss 
the whole subject either in these columns or at 
the meeting would take up far too much space 
and time. There are, however, a few points that 
are of urgent importance at this present moment, 
and these may be, nay, must be, treated of at once, 
leaving the other matters for subsequent discus- 
sion, The main points, we take it, are these— 


The Future of 
Chiswick, 


What shall be done at Chiswick? Shall all the 
fortnightly meetings be held there during the 
summer, or shall those meetings be confined, as 
they were with one or two exceptions this year, 
to the Drill Hall ? 

Our own notions as to what should be done at 
Chiswick are, briefly, that it should be made 
more fully and completely an experimental gar- 
den and trial ground than it already is, There 
is no need to grow there what may be seen in any 
nursery, in any florist’s shop, or on any green- 
grocer’s stall; but there is need to grow there 
novelties for trial, or old things for comparison. 
Selections of subjects in all departments chosen 
with a view of testing their applicability to 
various horticultural purposes should be culti- 
vated. Standard collections of the best flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables should be maintained for 
the purpose of reference, and the establishment 
of correct nomenclature. 

Scientific experiments, too, as far as can be 
done, should be carried out—not such experi- 
ments as bear wholly on abstract science—the 
laboratory and grounds at Kew are the fit places 
for such investigation—but experiments that 
have a direct bearing on practical horticulture. 
Among these may be mentioned, by way of 
illustration, hybridisation, and cross-breeding ; 
methods of pruning, the use of manures, the 
selection of stocks for grafting. These and like 
matters should be carried on at Chiswick as far 
as means will allow, as systematically as so many 
experiments in the laboratory, and recorded as 
accurately. 

Before leaving the subject of what should 
be done at Chiswick, we desire especially to call 
attention to the important letter of Mr. DyER 
in another column. We do not wish to make 
any comment on his letter further than to ex- 
press our substantial agreement with his views, 
and to point out that, although the letter is 
written by the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and although he speaks of Chiswick as the 
Kew of Horticulture, we do not understand him 
to mean that Chiswick is to be made a depart- 
ment of Kew. Mr. Dyrr merely asserts that 
Chiswick should be to horticulture what Kew 
is to botany. We may indeed look forward to 
the establishment of a training school at Chiswick, 
which might be worked in conjunction with 
Kew, Chiswick students having the privilege of 
attending the lectures, &c., at Kew, and Kew 
employés being allowed to pass a certain time 
in the fruit-houses and vegetable-quarters at 
Chiswick; thus each might supply what the 
other lacks, The consideration of this project, 
however, must be deferred. Sufficient for the 
moment is the work we have in hand. 

Having stated in outline what, in our opinion, 
should be done at Chiswick, we have next to con- 
sider whether any, or all, or none, of the fortnightly 
meetings shall be held at Chiswick during the 
next summer. And here it 1s necessary for a 
moment to recall the circumstances of the case. 
In the early part of this year the Committee 
appointed by the Fellows selected as an appro- 
priate meeting-place for the Society in its then 
urgent need, the offices in Victoria Street as a fit 
place for the Lindley Library, for the Council 
meetings, and for the transaction of the ordinary 
business of the Society. Of the fitness of the 
choice made by the Fellows’ Committee, and 
recommended by them for adoption, we have 
heard no two opinions. The room is well 
situate, convenient, and the library is housed as 
it has never been before—it is arranged, cata- 
logued, and available for use. 

As to the Drill Hall, that also was selected by 
the Committee, and there is no doubt that in 


many respects it is eminently suitable and con- 
venient ; but it has some disadvantages, and the 
Fellows and general public have not hitherto 
taken to itvery kindly. Under these circumstances 
it has become a question whether the Drill Hall 
shall be abandoned, as it can readily be, and the 
fortnightly meetings held at Chiswick, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the resolution so warmly 
supported at the Apple Conference. To this latter 
course objections are raised: it is said that the 
exhibitors would not come, the committees would 
not come, the public would not come. Of course 
there is some force in all these objections, but 
none of them is fatal, for none is absolute. We 
believe, on the contrary, that if it could be 
arranged for some (not all) meetings to be held 
in the course of the summer at Chiswick, that 
exhibitors would come, that the committees 
would come, and that the public would come. 
This latter contingency of course depends on the 
adequacy of the announcements made. Mean- 
while it must not be forgotten that Chiswick is 
the centre of a vast garden-loving population. 
Such meetings might be held alternately with 
similar gatherings in the Drill Hall, while the 
Temple Gardens, the Crystal Palace, and other 
places, might be made available for the “big 
shows,” where the requirements of exhibitors 
would be specially considered. During the three 
or four winter months, the room in Victoria 
Street would probably suffice for the committee 
meetings. 

These are the matters to be discussed on Tues- 
day next, and with Chiswick trembling in the 
balance, we repeat the expression of our hopes 
that the Fellows will consider it a duty to attend. 
If they vote straight for the proper development 
and utilisation of Chiswick, all the better—accord- 
ing to our thinking—otherwisethe Society will be 
more than ever a certificate factory, and a society _ 
for the holding of flower-shows—both things 
desirable in their way, but both together totally 
inadequate, as fulfilments of what are set forth 
as the aims and duties of the Society, 


Art this season what should we do 
without the Chrysanthemum ? 
This is a question that any one 
who visited the great show at the Aquarium at 
Westminster may well ask? The display was in- 
deed, remarkable, and having seen it, there is 
no room for surprise at the great popularity 
the flower enjoys. From this point of view, in- 
deed, it runs the Rose hard. And when we 
consider that the Rose comes in the full 
tide of the flower-season, while the “ mum” 
comes at a time when it has, of necessity, 
the field to itself there is the less reason 
to wonder at the enthusiasm the flower ex- 
cites. Inform and in colour it has something 
to satisfy all tastes, and this at the yery dullest 
season of the year. Another question we feel 
disposed to ask is— Where should we be without 
the “Japs”? The formal meaningless globes 
and incurved varieties, as inelegant in shape, but 
as brilliant in colour, as show Dahlias, are more 
than balanced by the tassels, and rays, and 
quills, and fringes of other sections; so that if 
one object to the formality and want of signi- 
ficance of the one, there is plenty in the abandon 
and suggestiveness of the other to satisfy the 
veriest stickler for Nature versus Art in the 
floral world. 

The Anemone-flowered section holds the 
mean between the two; and while their 
form satisfies the demands of the most 
exacting there is enough to supply the re- 
quirements of those who, consciously or un- 


The Chrysan- 
themums, 
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consciously, love to see in a flower some mani- 
festation of its origin and history, some expression 
of its adaptation to circumstances and to the 
purposes it is adapted to fulfill, Abstract 
beauty is one thing, and men will differ very 
materially as to what it is, and of what elements 
it is constituted, but beauty of appropriateness 
and adaptation is another matter, and one that 
all can appreciate. To those who know what 
a flower is, what it has been, why it is 
as we now see it, and what may fairly 
be expected of it in the future, the interest 
is enhanced tenfold. A flower that may be 
successfully imitated in wax or paper is not much 
of a flower after all. It has the same relation 
to other flowers as the wax models at Madame 
TussAup’s to the living men. But all this, as 
we have said, is very much a matter of taste 
and individual appreciation, and the National 
Chrysanthemum Society shows its wisdom in 
catering for all. 

The details of this great show are given in 
another column; here we can only express our 
general impression that the cut flowers were 
superb, while the groups were not so fine as we 
have seen them on former occasions. The season, 
no doubt, has much to answer for in this par- 
ticular. Many growers were surprised by the 
sudden severe frosts in the early part of Octo- 
ber, and the effects of this are visible in the 
bare leafless stalks, and in some cases by the 
crippled flowers. These latter were, of course, not 
noticeable in the exhibition room, but they are evi- 
dent enough in the collections of the growers, and 
they go far to emphasise the fact that the Chry- 
santhemum is not quite hardy, and that the 
cultivator must be wary and get his plants under 
cover in due season. 

As far as novelties are concerned the French 
are inundating us with flowers, which differ 
from what we have already as tweedle-dum from 
tweedle-dee, but our American cousins are send- 
ing us plants of a distinct and valuable character 
so far as regards robustness of habit and dwarf 
stature. These are desirable qualities, for, however 
beautiful and extraordinary cut blooms may be, 
the like flowers seen like mops at the top of a 
long stem are not quite so attractive. Another 
point is worth notice, and that is the foliage. 
The leaves of a Chrysanthemum are distinct and 
handsome im appearance; moreover, they are 
exceedingly variable, and this is the more inte- 
resting, in that it is a natural variation, which 
has not been (consciously at least) selected by 
the florist. The philosophers should take heed 
of this, they attribute the variation in the flowers 
to the processes of selection and protection exer- 
cised by the gardener, or, in Nature by insects 
or otherwise, but there is nearly as much 
variation, though no one has observed it system- 
atically, in the foliage; and this, as we have 
said, has not been selected by the florist. To 
what, then, is this variation attributable? Verily 
there are many things not dreamt of in our 
philosophy ! 


ROYAL HoOaTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—“ A special 
meeting of the Council was held on Wednesday, 
October 31, at 1 p.., when it was resulved that 
4 cordial vote of thanks be sent to all those who 
were kind enough to read papers, or to exhibit fruit, 
or in any other way to assist in making the late 
Apple and Pear Conference at Chiswick a success. 
It was resolved that a report of the Conference be 
forthwith prepared with a view to its publication 
as a number of the Journal of the Society. The 
two resolutions passed at the Chiswick Conference 
were then read and considered, and with reference to 
the suggested Sub-Committee on Law and Parlia- 
mentary Matters, it was resolved, ‘‘ That the Govern- 
ment having, at the suggestion of the Council of the 
Royal Worticultural Society and others, expressly 


included horticulture in the bill for the establish- 
ment of a ministry of agriculture, it would 
be unadvisable to appoint a separate Law and 
Parliamentary Committee, the Council cousidering 
itself to be in a position to fulfil the duties of 
such proposed committee more advantageously 
than a subsidiary body.” With reference to 
the second Conference resolution, relating to 
the Society’s garden at Chiswick, the following 
resolution was passed, viz.:—‘‘ That the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society fully appreciate the 
value attaching to Chiswick Garden, and are anxious 
to extend and develop its resources to the greatest 
possible extent in every direction for the advance- 
ment of horticulture, as far as the means placed in 
their hands will allow.” It was resolved to invite 
the members of the present Fruit and Floral Com- 
mittees, and, also the principal exhibitors, to attend a 
meeting in the Council-room on Tuesday, November 
13, at 11:30 a.at., to discuss as to the best place in 
which to hold the fortnightly meetings for 188). 
It was further resolved to hold a general mneeting of 
the Fellows of the Society in the Council-room on 
Tuesday, November 13, at 2 p.t., in order to submit 
to them the draft of new bye-laws with a view to 
their adoption. It was determined that at the two 
next meetings of the Society on November 13 and 
December 11, any tender plant may be placed in the 
Council-room where they will be free from exposure 
to cold. By kind permission of the Treasurer and 
Benchers, a grand flower show will be held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, in the Inner Temple 
Gardens, on May 30 and 31, 1889. It was resolved 
to contribute £10 to the funds of both the Auricula 
and Carnation Societies, if their exhibitions are held 
under the auspice of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in the year 1889.” 


NATIONAL AURICULA SociETY (SOUTHERN 
SECTION), NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). — We have 
received the following disclaimer from Mr. J. 
Dovexas, Barkingside, Ilford, for publication: — 
“The annual general meetings of the above Societies 
were held on October 23, and inaccurate reports of 
these meetings were sent to the gardening papers. 
In certain papers articles have been written founded 
upon these erroneous paragraphs, and I, as Ionorary 
Secretary of the above Societies, beg to say that not 
a line was either written or prompted by me con- 
cerning the meeting. The inaccuracies I complain 
of are—first, the statement that it had been decided 
to hold the annual displays at the Crystal Palace; 
whereas nothing of the kind was decided at the 
meetings. The Societies are also termed ‘national 
societies, but, to be correct, the meetings were of 
the ‘southern sections’ only. As some of the criti- 
cisms are adverse, it is only fair to the Northern 
Sections to say that they are not included. I 
decidedly object to the publications of the proceed- 
ings of any societies such as have appeared in the 
gardening papers, even when they are not inaccurate. 
It was decided at the meeting this year, as it was 
also last year, to communicate with the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace to ascertain on what terms they 
would receive the Societies, and at the same time it 
was decided that a similar application should be 
made to the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. I thought it best while negotiations were 
pending to make no public statement, but other 
persons evidently differed from me in this respect ; 
but when it had been finally decided where the exhi- 
bitions would be held, I should have sent the usral 
report to the gardening Press.” 


MINA LCBATA, or, more properly, according to 
Bentham and Hooker, Ipomcea versicolor. The spe- 
cific name of this beautiful climbing plant is very 
applicable to shades of colour that the flowers pass 
through. Itis considered by some to be rather tender, 
but it stands in the open at Cambridge, growing and 
flowering profusely. Seedsshould be sownin February 
or March in heat, and grown on singly in pots with 
a small stake, hardening them off, and finally plant- 
ing them out into the border or elsewhere, When 


planted in the open a few twiggy branches are very _ 
suitable for them to trail over. 


BeERTOLONIA ComTé DE KERCHOVE.—This is 
one of Mr. Brzu’s seedlings, with cordate ovate 
acute leaves, with an olive-green velvety ground 
traversed by brilliant rose-coloured nerves. 16 was 
exhibited with others at the last Ghent Quinquen- 
nial, where they naturally excited great admiration. 
The plant is now figured in the November number 
of the Revue de UHorticulture Belge. 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT, NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM.—Mr. Atrrep Renpce has been appuinted 
Assistant in the Department of Botany in place of 
Mr. Riptey, who has been chosen as Superintendent 
of the Botanical Department, Singapore. 


“FAMILIAR TREES.”—This work, published 
by Messrs. Cassell, continues to merit praise, 
both for the information it contains and the way in 
which the numbers are got up. The paper, print, 
&c., are good, aud there are pretty and numerous 
illustrations. The value of the coloured plates 
(which are issued every month), is enhanced by the 
fact that the German and French synonyms of the 
trees fizured are given, iu addition to the English 
names. Mr. Bou.crr, the Editor, knows how to 
combine accuracy of statement with facility of ex- 
position. 


MANCHesTER HORTICULTURAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY.—The first meeting of the pre- 
sent winter session of the Manchester Horti- 
cultural Improvement Society was held on 
Thursday evening, October 31, at the Priace’s 
Café, Oxford Street, Mr. Bruce Finptay, the 
retiring President, in the chair. Mr. R. Tarr, 
Treasurer, submitted his annual statement of ac- 
counts, which showed a balance in hand of about 
£5. The balance was, he said, not a large one, but 
they must remember that the subscription fee was 
only a small one. The President addressed a few 
words of encouragement, and the Honorary Secre- 
tary (Mr. W. B. Ursonn) conzratulated the mem- 
bers on the prospect of a pleasant session. Papers 
had been promised by Mr. Gleeson on the Pine- 
apple, Mr. M‘Keller on vegetables, Mr. R. Piant 
on the Horse-radish, Mr. J. Booth on “ Modern Gar- 
deners and Gardening,’ Mr. Birkenhead on “The 
Functions of Leaves under the Influence of Sun- 
light,” Mr. R. Tait, jun., on ‘‘ Liliums and Cycla- 
mens ;” Mr. W. Elkin on “ Floral Decorative Work,” 
Mr. Wallace Adams on “ The Mixed Border,” and 
Mr. Samuel Barlow on “ Garden Gossip.” The follow- 
ing were elected officers for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, Mr. Bruce Findlay; Vice-President, Mr. A. 
Stansfield; Treasurer, Mr. R. Tait; and Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. W. B. Upjohn. Messrs. J. Briddon, 
W. Elkin, G. Lunt, W. Plant, and I’. Rovinson, 
were elected members of the committee. 


Mr. D. T. FisH has been elected member of 
the Town Council of the town of Bury St. Edmunds. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ABER- 
DEEN.—At a recent meeting of the acting directors 
of this Society Mr. Jamzs Murray Garprn, Advo- 
cate, Aberdeen, was appointed chairmaa, and Mr. 
ALEXANDER Rosson (of Messrs. W. Suira & Son 
Vice-Chairman. The annual supper was fixed for 
Friday, December 14. It was unanimously azreed 
that an illuminated address be presented to Coun- 
cillor Lyon, late Chairman of the Society, thanking 
him for the warm interest he has taken in the 
welfare of the Society. It was resolved to have 
another meeting soon to prepare a prize schedule 
for 1889. 


FRINGED CYCLAMEN.—-Mr. Cooper sends us 
from the garden of the Right Hon. J. Caamprrrain 
the finest specimen we have yet seen of this curious 
and beautiful anomaly already figured by us. From 
the inner surface of each petal arises, not one single 
petalline lobe, but a whole tuft of them. The five 
stamens are opposite to the petals. The whole 


ied 


~ reflexed as usual. 
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flower is bell-shaped, the individual petals not being 
It was raised from seed of a 
flower like that figured, and is a distinct advance 
on it. 


ROYAL MicroscopicaAL Society.—The next 
meeting of the Society will be held on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst., at 8 o'clock precisely, when the fol- 
lowing paper will be read by Mr. W. West;—“ List 
of Desmids from Massachusetts, U.S.A.” 


PHCENIX DACTYLIFERA.—A large female speci- 
men of this, the Date Palm, has been sent to the 
Royal Garden, Kew, from the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden. The plant has been growing in a box in 
the Palm-house, and when packed in its case mea- 
sured 35 feet in length, weighing upwards of 41 tons. 
It arrived safely at its new home by rail, and has 
been planted out in that fine and large conservatory 
in the pleasure-grounds known as the Temperate- 
house, 


LARGE ORCHID SALE IN AMERICA. — The 
largest and finest collection of Orchids ever offered 
at a public sale in America by a nurseryman or 
dealer was (we quote from Garden and Forest, 
of New York), disposed of by auction, at the rooms 
of Youne & Exuiorr, of that city, on Tuesday of 
last week. The sale included the entire stock which 
Messrs. F. Sanper & Co., of St. Albans, England, 
had collected at their establishment in Jersey City, 
and consisted of more than 1000 lots. The total 
amount realised was about 7000 dols., and it would have 
been considerably more if the sale had been con- 
cluded. The day was too short, however, and 
some 200 of the lots catalogued were not 
reached. As.a rule satisfactory prices were ob- 
tained, but some of the very finest Orchids sold 
for less than their real value. This was true of 
the superb specimen of Vanda Sanderiana, which 
brought only 230 dols. The original plant of Cypri- 
pedium Boxalli atratum, which was certificated by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England, sold for 
160 dols.; Cypripedium Chantinii, Philbrick’s variety, 
brought 160 dols.; and a wonderful specimen of 
Cattleya Mossi sold for 145 dols. Perhaps the 
Cypripediums, all things considered, were sold to the 
best advantage, It was noted that the bidding was 
quite as brisk when darkness put an end to the sale 
as it was at the beginning. It was noted, too, that 
a larger proportion of plants than is usually the 
case went to the trade about New York and Phila- 
delphia, showing a confidence on the part of alert 
dealers that the demand for Orchids, and the best 
Orchids, is steadily growing in this country. 


MUSSAENDA BORBONICA.—An interesting com- 
™munication has recently been made to the Société 
d’Acclimatation of Paris by M. Larryrere, a health 
oilicer of the French Navy, cuncerning a shrub, pre- 
viously undescribed, belonging to the order Rubiacex, 
and found on the island of Reunion. It formsa bush 
of 9 feet in height, with a short stem, and numerous 
branches. The berries are round, slightly pressed 
together at the points, of the size of a Cherry, and 
of a blue-green colour, changing to violet when ripe. 
They contain two seeds, in form resembling those of 
Coffee, and showing still closer resemblance in 
chemical composition, According to the analyses 
made, Mussaenda seed contains caffein, an aromatic 
essence, xther, oil, and the other substances in 
greater or lesser proportions which are found in 
Coffee. They offer, therefore, a good substitute for 
the latter, or of Chicory, sweet Acorns, and other 
substances generally mixed with Coffee. It is stated 
that of Mussaenda seeds 3,000,000 kilogrammes can 
be obtained annually. It will be remembered that 
Mussaenda is a near ally of the Coffee, 


CASSELL’S ‘‘ POPULAR EDUCATOR.”—We have 
received the first part of the new edition of CassEtt’s 
Popular Educator, The monthly numbers of this 
useful work are issued in a more convenient size than 
before, and contain much new matter; the old 
articles have been revised and brought up to date. 
The subjects treated of include science, art, and 
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languages, and there are besides instructive and in- 
teresting essays on more general subjects. To the 
practical utility of this work we can ourselves testily, 
having found the first edition a valuable aid when as 
an amateur teaching languages and certain sciences 
to a class of artizan students; hence we can strongly 
recommend its use in garden libraries. The botanical 
portion, however, in the former editions was inferior 
and much behind the age. We trust this may be 
rectified in the new edition. 


THE APPLE AuDIT.—Some resu!ts of the late 
Chiswick Conference will be specially interesting. 
The object was to ascertain not how many sorts are 
in cultivation, but which are the best suited com- 
mercially for special purposes in different localities, 
The double audit taken shows, first. by the number 
of dishes exhibited, what is the popular verdict ; and 
the second, by the number of certificates awarded, 
the merits of the particular variety as shown on that 
oceasion from various localities. ‘Thus, Warner's 
King was exhibited by seventy-eight exhibitors, and 
received ten certificates, a percentage consiaerably 
less than Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Here are a few 
figures relating to the most important kinds :-— 


| Dishes Certificates Percent 
exhibited. awarded. 5 
Apples, | 
Warner's King 73 10 12 
Cox's Orange pre = Gt 8 12 
Lord Suffield ony ao aS 6 11 
Stirling Castle 53 6 11 
Cellini see &. Sas 52 / 5 10 
Peaszood’s Nonsuch 32 5 16 
Ribston fs 5t 5 9 
Worcester Pearmain ... 41 5 12 
Pears. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey ... | 5d / 13 25 
Beurré d’Amanilis ... aoa 4i 9 | 25 
oP Didke . SO 769 a wl 0 
+ Hardy as ou 25 5 25 
Doyenné du Comice pe 29 | 7 25 
Marie Louise we =a 56 | a | 9 
Pitmaston Duchess | 47 | 7 16 


LINNEAN Society.—A meeting will be held on 
Thursday, November 15, at 8 p.at., when the follow- 
ing papers will be read:—l. “On the Mountain 
Range of Flowering Plants, and Ferns, in Ireland.” 
By Mr. H.C. Harr, F.L.S. 2. “On the Mammals 
collected by Mr. H. N. Rrvtey in Fernando Noronha.” 
By Mr. Oxpretp Tuomas. 3. “On the Birds col- 
lected by Mr. H. N. Rrocey in Fernando Noronha.” 
By Mr. R. Bowprer Suarpr, F.L.S. 


“Di—E NATURLICHEN PFLANZENFAMILIEN. — 
The last number of this useful publication contains 
the commencement of Dr. Prirzzr’s Monograph of 
Orchids. 


DAHLIAS FROM ROTHESAY, N.B.—We have 
received from Messrs. Dopziz & Co., of Rothesay, 
blooms of Dahlias, show, Cactus, and pompon, 
gathered in their nursery on November 5. They 
show the extreme mildness of the weather there 
during the past month. The flowers were gathered 
from their Dahlia grounds, which they tell us are 
still gay and brilliant, and the plants showing hardly 
a trace of injury from frost. The lighter coloured 
varieties seem to have lasted best. Queen of the 
Belgians and Mrs. Gladstone, are but little inferior 
to the best blooms of the season. Mrs. Hawkins 
(Cactus), J. Green, and Ethel Britton are also very 
good, 


M. DE CANNAERT D’HAMALE.—The death of 
this veteran Belgian horticulturist, so well known to 
many of our fraternity, is announced, M. pg Can- 
NAERT was indeed a familiar figure at all the 
principal horticultural meetings. He was a member 
of the Belgian Senate, learned, genial, and 
enthusiastic, and died full of years at Malines on 
the 2nd ult., having been born in 1803, Together 
with our much-lamented friend Morrey, and in asso- 
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ciation with some stiil left to us, M. pz CaNnNAERT was 
a leading spirit in the management of the Federation 
of the Belgian horticultural societies. He was the 
author of a monograph on Lilies, and his collections 
of living plants at Malines were well known, 


Sir Jos=PpH HooKker.—The portrait of Sir 
Joseex Hooker, intended for presentation to the 
Linnean Society, is to be painted by Mr, Heasomer, 
the death of Mr. Fray« Hort having prevented the 
realisation of the original plan. 


JUGLANS MANCHURICA, which was recently 
figured in our columns (see p. 53+), is a most pro- 
mising nut tree from Japan. A tree in the Arnold 
Arboretum, frem seed planted in the fall of 1879, 
has this year, says Garden and Forest, borne two 
bushels of nuts, The fruit is larger, more nearly 
spherical and less rough than our common Butter- 
nat and is of very good flavour. The nuts are 
borne in clusters with from six to thirteen together. 
The tree has borne now for five years, and, besides 
the valuable crop it yields, it gives good promise as 
an ornamental tree. 


RHEUM NOBILE.—A fine crop of seedlings has 
becn raised from seed saved from the plant that 
flowered in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
this summer. 


NEPENTHES DICKSONIANA x. 


Tus is a very distinct, and, as our illustration 
will show, a very beautiful variety. Its origin is 
curious. Whether it would ever have originated in 
Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore, or adjacent islands, we 
do not know. Possibly it might do. But in this 
country, at least, without the aid of railways and 
post-oflices, it could hardly have done so. Stage- 
coaches might have been rendered available, perhaps, 
but at the date of stage-coaches one, at least, of the 
parents was unknown in this country. In fact, the 
plant before usis the offspring of Nepenthes Rafilesiana 
as flowering in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden by the 
pollen of N. Veitchii, as supplied from the nurseries 
of Messrs. Veitch at Chelsea. Mr. Lindsay, the 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, effected the 
cross, raised the seedlings, and desired that they 
might bear the name of Professor Dickson, the late 
Professor of Botany in the University, who took 
much interest in this class of plants. The hybrid in 
question is now soine three or four years old, aad at 
first it gave so little promise of the beauty it has since 
evolved, that there were, we believe, serious doubts 
as to whether it was worth preserving. Some one 
(may his name be blessed!) pleaded for it, and the 
result is now before us in the shape of the handsome 
pitcher plant illustrated from Messrs. Veitch’s 
specimen, at fig. 78. 

N. Rafllesiana is known as one of the earliest 
introductions of the kind, and is still one of the hand- 
somest of its race. N. Veitchii is remarkable as one 
of the most distinct of the genus in the yellowish 
colour of its pitchers, and in the very broad flattish 
frill which surrounds the mouth. In the hybrid 
we have the characters of both species curiously 
intermingled. We were about to give these points 
in detail, but perhaps few of our readers would thank 
us for so doing. Suffice it to refer to our illustra- 
tion, adding, what is not there shown, that the 
leathery deep green leaves are about 20 inches long, 
tapering at the base into a channelled stalk, 4—5 
inches long. There are three parallel nerves between 
the midrib and the margin, which are not shown in 
our illustration, but which should be noted because 
that way lies the means of discrimination between 
many of the species. ‘he colour of the pitcher is a 
pale green, thickly mottled with crimson blotches ; 
the rim is very broad (1 inch), not so flat as in 
Veitchii, but more so than in Rafflesiana, finely 
ribbed, and some of the ribs striped with purple. 
The lid is oblong, pilose on the outer surface, purple- 
spotted within, markedly two-ribbed, and with along 
horn-like spur at its base. The wings of the pitcher 
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are deep, with long fringe-like cilia at the edges, 
and they reach from end to end of the pitcher. 

The plant is evidently of vigorous habit, “ free,” 
and likely to increase in beauty with age. For the 
rest, see our figure, or, better still, pay a visit to 
Messrs. Veitch’s Nepenthes-house, preparing yourself 
beforehand (if you haye not been there before) for a 
startling surprise, and a sight as full of interest as 
it is of beauty. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TERE will probably be observable in the shows 
just commenced a great range in the quality of the 
blooms staged, and close round London the quality 
of the blooms will have been affected by the 
frosts on October 3 and succeeding nights, although 
closer in again the damage is not soapparent. Then 
the cold damp sunless season has had the effect in 
many cases of causing damping in the blooms. 
Nevertheless, we can confidently look for some first- 
rate flowers, and the exhibits will be generally either 
very good or bad, and only in a few cases of medium 
quality. 

Mr, Owen’s, MaipenHEAp. 

At Mr. Owen’s nurseries, Maidenhead, the effects 
of the frosts are very distressing, whole rows con- 
taining hundreds of plants being rendered useless, 
and there are included in these several of the very 
latest varieties, and therefore a distinct public loss 
is occasioned, for Mr. Owen procures almost every 
new variety each season, and gives opportunities for 
comparing their merits. There are, however, some 
few plants which have fared better, and besides the 
very well known varieties we may single out G. 
Daniels (new this season), a reflexed Japanese, 
almost white above, with rose-pink reverse ; it is of 
large size, and in all probability will be a favourite 
when better known; the petals are large, about 
half an inch wide, but are rather sappy, which may 
be attributed to the season. Another Japanese is 
Fimbriatum, blush, with white lacerated tips—a 
pretty flower, which is now two years old; it bears 
very large blooms, one measuring 10 inches across. 
Miss Gordon, reflexed Japanese, is a rich pale pink, 
and has good-sized petals. Gorgeous, a fine solid 
chrome-yellow flower, after the style of Thunberg. 
Avalanche shows up wellas a pure white Japanese ; 
it is a light looking flower, rather short in the 
petal. Hlsie is creamy-white when fully expanded , 
but lemon coloured on opening; the petals are very 
drooping, and it is a good reflexed Japanese variety, 
ofmedium size. Alcyon, another of the same section, 
rose-coloured, has recurved tips, which display a 
lighter tint of the same colour. Florence Percy 
(Japanese) has tubular and spathulated long white 
petals, giving an appearance of lightness and airi- 
ness which is very pleasing. Duke of Berwick, a 
Japanese, cream-coloured, with faint rose traces, 
is to be noticed as a dwarf and early variety. 

One of last year’s varieties, which is striking, is 
Marie Ouyray, a deep red maroon, fluted and 
twisted ; it is a free flowerer, but is too small for 
exhibition purposes. Jules Barigny, a rosy-coloured 
Japanese flower, white reverse, has no centre, but is 
a pretty colour and a good decorative variety. Hol- 
born Beauty is a Japanese, with petals of good 
breadth, yellow, and a strong grower. M. Duboul is 
bright rose with a paler centre; the petals have an 
irregular twist, and are drawn in to narrow points, 
making a very conspicuous bloom. Sarah Owen, 
W. Holmes, and Lincoln’s Inn are well grown, and 
also Capucine for decorative purposes. 

Among the incuryed, M. le Baron d’Avene must 
be named; it is quite new, and in colour is rosy- 
lilac, tipped with white; also George Anderson, 
rosy-lilac, and white striations—xa pretty combina- 
tion; and an American novelty, E. S. Renwick, 
soft pink on both surfaces—a promising flower. 
There is also Jubilee, a pale pink, stated to be a 
sport from Princess of Teck. A deep rich and bright 
yellow show Anemone is J. Thorpe, Jun., which has 
a good-sized flower with a good number of ray petals. 

Before leaying the nursery reference should be 


made to the Chrysanthemum coronarium Cloth of 
Gold, a strong variety, with flowers of bright yellow, 
measuring 3 inches in diameter. 


Tue Royat Nurserizs, Stoucn. 


Mr. C. Turner was also unfortunate in feeling the 
frost, but not to such an extent as at Maidenhead. 
Large quantities of Boule de Neige, Princess of Teck, 
and Mrs. N. Davis, suffered most, and after being 
frosted the plants were taken inside, being previously 
cut-back till the pith became white ; they are break- 
ing away now, but what will follow? ‘There was a 
fine lot of bright blooms in the house, the best varie- 
ties in each section being represented by large and 
clean blooms:—these included such varieties as 
Madame Blanche Pigny, W. Holmes, J. Mahood, 
Lord Alcester, Cullingfordi, Comte de Germiny, 
Madame de Sévin, Mdlle. Lacroix, Val d’Andorre, 
&c. Besides these, there were novelties worthy of 
Special mention, such were :—Madame Barez (Japa- 
nese),short petals of rosy-purple, very closely lined on 
a whitish-yellow ground, the colouring being more 
intense at the tips of the petals, it is a promising 
variety, and is stated to be early. Monsieur L. Lang- 
lois, tubular and spathulate, petals of coppery-yellow 
and red-brown, a pleasing colour; Amy Furze, 
white, splashed rosy-purple, short in the petal 
(Japanese). Another pretty Japanese is M. Levigne, 
pale pink on white, with the petals long and twisted. 
Madame Louise Lacroix, pure pearly-white (also 
Japanese), is a flat flower, adapting it well for wreath 
work, Carew Underwood, the bronze sport from 
Baronne de Prailly, was well represented. In one 
house were very large quantities of Lady Selbourne 
and G. Glenny, which are grown for cutting purposes. 
We noticed also the early Neapolitan Violet, Lady 
H. Campbell, which was in full flower. It is earlier 
than Marie Louise, and is of a slightly lighter 
colour. Mention may also be made of a pyramid 
tree of Crategus Lalandei in full berry—a pretty 
and conspicuous object. 


Mr. W. Hotmes, Frampron Park Nursery, 


Hackney, has a good display of blooms in a house 
erected for the purpose. Marguerite (Japanese), 
cream coloured, with purple-carmine at the base, is 
a very distinct flower. It is new, and will pro- 
bably develope into a capital flower. Tisiphone, 
another Japanese, has fine hair-like petals of gold 
and red-brown with the petal very much twisted. It 
is a flower about which opinions are likely to differ 
widely. Mandarin is a great acquisition to the 
Japanese section, being a full flower of fluted petals, 
and in colour a delicate cream. Triomphante, a 
reflexed Japanese, with broad petals of lilac-pink, 
with a cream centre, is a solid-looking flower. 
Marquis of Devonshire, the sport from Bouquet 
Fait, which, when seen last year, was considered to 
be like William Robinson, is evidently distinct as 
seen here; the colour is a warm terra-cotta. Others 
were Sunflower, a beautiful yellow, certificated this 
year by the Royal Horticultural Society ; Avalanche, 
pure white; Madame Ch. Souchet, bright yellow 
and Carter pink, like O. J. Quintus, but of larger 
size, all Japanese; and Nielson, the largest Japanese 
Anemone, There werealso several splendid blooms 
of W. Holmes. 


Finspury Park. 


The usual annual exhibition at Winsbury Park is 
now open to the public, and a capital display of 
blooms of fine quality may be seen there in a house 
100 X18 feet, with the plants arranged in a double 
sloping mass; in the centre I. Molyneux, Mons, 
Tarin, Madame de Sévin, Thunberg, Lord Alcester, 
Mrs. Rundle, Mons. Delaux, G. Glenny, W. Holmes 
are prominent; and also Samuel Morley, rich red- 
brown (reflexed Japanese) ; Romeo, magenta-brown 
(fluted Japanese); Mr. J. Laing, bright red-brown, 
with a gold margin, the petals attaining a fine point 
(reflexed Japanese); Lady Lawrence, a new large 
white Japanese with broad petals, likely to be a good 
flower; Dr, Dor (Japanese), deep cream, with just a 
very faint suspicion of rose—a very attractive 
variety ; and Gorgeous (reflexed Japanese), bright 


yellow, were very good. Mr. Maudlin, under whose 
charge the plants have been grown, is to be con- 
gratulated on the display. 


Messrs. J, Vertca & Sons, CHEtsra. 


A large houseful of new and old varieties reward 
the visitor at this establishment. Here also the 
early frosts have left their mark in the shape of 
crippled bloom-buds; and the fogs have disfigured 
the foliage, which, at an early period of the autumn, 
was very healthy-looking and abundant. The new 
varieties were chiefly placed in the Camellia corridor 
—at least the earliest in bloom were so placed. 
These were Madame J. Laing, a fine chestnut- 
coloured Japanese, with thread-florets reflexed ; 
Belle Pauline, of the same class, lilac, with 
long thread-florets; William Stevens, orange 
and lemon-yellow—a good flower, and large 
Charles Gibson, an orange sport from Prin- 
cess of Teck, in form equalling the original 
flower; E. Molyneux, crimson-brown (Japanese), 
with the reverse of the floret of dead gold colour, a 
showy fine bloom; Anne Clarke (Japanese), the 
thread-like floret, divided at the tip, centre of lower 
white, the margin, lilac-coloured; J.J. Hillier is very 
similar to Madame J. Laing, but it is later in flower- 
ing, and the chestnut colour has a shade of crimson in 
it ; Moonlight is a full white flower with divided florets, 
which are twisted; Charlotte de Montcabrur is 
delicate mauve-coloured, full,and with thread-like 
florets; L’Or de Japan is a fine thing in deep yellow, 
the points of the florets turn up; C. Orchard is a 
crimson-orange, with the reverse of the florets dead 
yellow: the flower is very full. Other good varieties 
were Alfred Chantrier, yellow, with a pink suffusion 
over the straight florets ; it is an early flowerer. W. 
Holmes, rich crimson-brown—a fine globular bloom ; 
The Moor, one of Mr. Sadler’s seedlings, a reflexed 
Japanese, close-petalled, small flower, and nearly the 
same colour as the last named ; it may come yet finer 
than now seen. The American-raised flowers are 
Mabel Douglas, 2 medium-sized flower, reflexed, soft 
yellow, thread florets—a pretty Japanese variety ; 
Puritan, a pure white flower, with flat florets turning 
upwards, large—a fine flower; Mrs. Langtry, a very 
large, starry, white Japanese ; and President Hyde, a 
reflexed yellow, with a button-like centre, dwarf in 
habit, as are most of the American varieties. 


ATHROTAXIS SHLAGINOIDES. 


Tue species of these curious Tasmanian Conifers 
are sadly confused in gardens, but we trust that the 
figures and descriptions of the species which have 
been given in these columns from time to time may 
aid in their more ready discrimination, and in the 
establishment of correct nomenclature. The present 
species is widely different from the others, and may 
be recognised by its loosely packed relatively large 
curved linear-lanceolate leayes and cones of the 
size of a Cherry. 

For the specimen from which our fig. 79 was taken 
we are indebted to the kindness of the Director of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, We have 
seen it in various gardens under the name of Gun- 
niana and Doniana, but the name adopted is the 
correct ong. The three species are very easily recog- 
nised :— 

A. cupressoides has relatively small, closely ap- 
pressed, ovate leaves, with a prominent midrib, and 
the cone-bearing branches sharply bent downwards 
at the apex, so that the cones, which are about the 
size of a large pea, are nodding. It is usually, but 
erroneously, called A. selaginoides, and we have also 
seen it under the name of C. imbricata. It was 
originally described by Don, and subsequently by Sir 
Joseph Hooker in The Mora of Tasmania. It was 
figured also in these columns, 1885, vol. xxiv. p. 273. 

A. laxifolia has the same general habit, but the 
leaves are loosely packed—not at all appressed—and 
oblong obtuse leaves, longer than those of EB. 
cupressoides. The cones also are not bent down- 
wards, and are larger, being of the size of a small 
Cherry. The speeies was originally described by 
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Sir Joseph Hooker in the Jcones Plantarum, and was 
figured by us on November 7, 1885. 

A. selaginoides curiously resembles Lycopodium 
Selagoin appearance. Its leaves are loosely disposed, 
about half an inch in length, narrowly lanceolate 
acute, and the cones are as large as a Cherry (see 
fig. 78). In each case the seeds are provided with 
rather deep oblong obtuse wings. ‘The microscopical 
structure of the leaf and other characters have been 
given in previous numbers, to which we may refer 
the reader. They are trees for the gardens of the 
plant lover and connoissewr, but not likely to be of 
value for timber. 


HOME GORRESPONDENGE. 
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WALL TREE BORDERS.—Fruit and its profitable 
cultivation are in the ascendant, and certainly ‘‘ hold 
the field” in every gardening periodical. Among 
others I beg to submit my ideas in regard to the 
cultivation of fruit trees on walls. From time im- 
memorial the general custom has been to make a 
border for the roots of from 10 to 12, or 14 feet 
wide; and every year this land is in great measure 
manured and dug, often twice, for the production of 
all kinds of vegetables. Now, as it is considered a 
barbarous practice to dig among our trees and shrubs, 
cutting and mutilating the roots, surely it must be 
equally so to do it to our fruit trees on the walls. 
My experience leads me to think that if it were 
otherwise there would be fewer dead branches 
and less gumming, especially on Apricots, Cherries, 
and Peaches. I have seen splendid crops, in a garden 
in the west, of Apricots, Cherries, and Grapes when 
the trees were planted under the roadway or path. 
Now, my system would be this—to have a narrow 
border 3 or 4 feet from the wall, then a broad walk 
6 or 7 feet wide, well made with brick-rubble and 
old mortar for the foundation, well rammed. I 
have no doubt myself of what the result would be, 
A, J, Temple, Nostell Priory, Wakefield, 


STANHOPEA SACCATA.—I would wish to add to 
the list of interesting and beautiful Stanhopeas men- 
tioned at p. 480 by Mr. Douglas as growing at Low- 
lands, Mr. Horner’s residence, the name of one quite 
worthy of being added to any collection where these 
curious and beautiful Orchids are grown. This is S. 
saccata. I have twice flowered this species, which 
bears compact blooms of medium size of a clear 
shaded primrose-yellow colour, the lip having a 
remarkable bag or pouch of brilliant orange colour, 
whence its name, which has the authority of Pro- 
fessor Reichenbach, is derived. I find that it thrives 
in a basket hung close to the roof in the stove. Any 
grower of Stanhopeas would do well to secure this 

_ beautiful species, J. 7. Poé, Riverston. 


PLANTING SANDHILLS.—I have noted with some 
interest the correspondence on the above subject, 
and Iam sure that, generally speaking, one point is 
overlooked by many planters, and that is the fact 
that although grasses have succeeded in holding the 
sand, it yet takes some years before such sands 
become converted into soil sufficiently good to sup- 
port the free growth of other plants, and unless 
means are taken to provide the necessary pabulum for 
the growth of trees, &c., time must be allowed for 
natural causes to provide the material for such 
growth. To expect plants to grow freely where they 
can obtain no real nourishment is not a sensible 
thing, and therefore some method must be.adopted 
to secure the end in view. In the natural course of 
events, if we have grass whichis suitable for the food 
of animals, they could be grazed on the sandhills, and 
by adding such things as corn or oilcake to their 
dietary, the soil would be enriched, and a greater 
quantity of forage would be produced, while the en- 
richment of the newly-forming soil would in time give 
facility for the employment of a wider variety of 
forage plants, which again would tend to make the 
pasturage more valuable, and while making it more 
valuable, would be also rendering it increasingly 
more suitable to the growth of plants of larger 
growth. ‘Time would of course be necessary, and 
this is just what is not allowed as a rule, and there- 
fore after the sands are once bound, some method of 
enriching them other than by natural causes must be 
adopted. In the artificial enrichment of the soil, 
dressings of clay, river mud, and other heavy materials 
may be used if obtainable, as well as thoroughly- 


rotted seaweed, animal matter of all kinds, and in 
fact anything which will tend to bind and enrich the 
sand ; while deep-rooting plants, such as Seakale, may 
be used in moderation on the bound sands, all these 
items being serviceable in forming a soil in which 
trees will grow. However, before having large trees, 
bushes of Tamarisk or other subjects should be 
planted to afford some break or shelter for the trees ; 
and these latter should not be too large specimens 
when first set out. Time and perseverance are the 
chief things in reclaiming sands, and given these, the 
work of reclamation will proceed vigorously after the 
sands are once rendered stable and free from shifting 
by the initial process of binding with grass and other 
plants. Walter J. May, Walton-on-Thames. 


PRESERVING MELONS.—As the Melon season has 
been a very bad one, owing to our continuous sunless 
skies, a note on preserving them, I think, will not be 
out of place. Melons in frames set their fruit well with 
me this year, but they did not ripen well ; in fact, they 
would not finish on the Vine, but decayed at the 
stalk ; and therefore to preserve them I took them to 
a dry vinery, laid them on a shelf for a few days till 
they were perfectly dry, thence to a cupboard be- 
side the fireplace in my room, where they were placed, 
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enveloped in wadding about six times thick. In 
the middle of September I put in one which was 
quite green; and on October 29 on examining it I 
found it quite ripe and of a fine flavour. Another 
method for preserving very late fruits is to cut them 
when not over-ripe, with a clean cloth wipe them, 
then lay them for twenty-four hours in a dry place, 
afterwards burying them in sifted ashdust and inclose 
them in a cask or a perfectly air-tight box, where they 
may be kept sound until December, or even January. 
G. Howes, Merton, 


ASTER HYBRIDS.—Under this head, on p. 515, 
my friend, Mr. . J. Lowe, mentions two new seed- 
ling Michaelmas Daisies, which he supposes to be 
hybrids. As I haye long been collecting all the 
best forms of this flower I may be allowed to say 
that any one who raises or calls attention to an 
improved variety of Michaelmas Daisy deserves the 
thanks of all growers of hardy herbaceous plants. 
The merits of Michaelmas Daisies for garden deco- 
ration were never more conspicuous than this 
autumn, when most of us had nearly all our flowers 
prematurely killed on October 1. Since that date 
to the present time these late flowering perennial 
Asters have made such a display with me in all my 
borders that the lost flowers were hardly missed. 
From time to time I come across new or improved 
forms, and I feel convinced that many exist which 
have not yet found their way to nurseries, and that 
others might easily be raised. It makes little dif- 
ference to the gardener whether botanists consider 


these varieties to be hybrids, or garden developments 
of a species, provided they are good. I have little 
doubt that there are many hybrid Asters in cultiva- 
tion; three years ago I retained the services 
of a trained botanist to name my Asters, 
taking the Kew herbarium as the standard, and 
several of my best he gave up as coming 
under no name or description. One which Max 
Leichtlin sent me a few years ago as his “best 
Michaelmas Daisy,” has been sent to two or three 
experts, none of whom ventured to assign it a name 
or a parentage. In early seasons many Michaelmas 
Daisies ripen seed, and brushing them when they 
first flower with pollen from the best kinds, would 
be likely to produce good developments, whether of 
the same species or of hybribs. As for a cross 
between Aster and Erigeron, which Mr. Lowe men- 
tions, there is no reason why it should not succeed. 
Asa Gray tells us that there is no natural line of 
division between them, and that the separation of 
these two species is purely arbitrary. I hope, 
therefore, that Mr. Lowe and others will not be 
discouraged because their attempts to make this 
cross have not yet been successful. C. Wolley Dod. 


DISEASE-RESISTING POTATOS.—I should like to 
supplement the remarks of Mr. Murphy of Clonmel, 
in a recent issue of this journal upon the subject of 
disease-resisting Potato, by stating that in this neigh- 
bourhood every kind of Potato has this season been 
more or less affected by disease. There are consider- 
able differences, however, as to the extent of the 
ravages, some varieties haying escaped with about 1 
per cent. of bad, while others are from 75 to 80 per 
cent. diseased. And in some cases labour is not being 
spent to lift and remove the tubers from the ground, 
which is certainly a mistake, [a crime rather], if 
it is intended to grow another crop of Potatos in tha 
immediate vicinity next year. The advantages of 
early varieties and of early-lifting have been clearly 
demonstrated in the present season, Ashleaf Kidneys, 
Myatt’s Improved, Early Rose, and the like, that 
harvested at the beginning of August are keeping 
capitally ; it being quite an exception to find a bad 
tuber during sorting. But in gardens where these 
varieties have been left in the ground until Septem- 
ber, they too have become diseased. From many 
inquiries that I have made in this district, where 
the soil is of a moderately heavy loam rest- 
ing upon clay and chalk, I find that of the 
late varieties and those left in the ground the 
longest, nothing this year approaches Beauty of 
Hebron and Magnum Bonum for disease resistance. 
In my own garden I had a plot of Dakota Reds 
which are a very late variety, and were not lifted 
until the haulms had been completely cut down by 
the frosts of September, In these but few were 
diseased, while a plot of Prime Minister grown by 
their side were three-quarters bad. In one of Sir J. 
B. Lawes’ experimental fields at Rothamsted, where 
Scotch Champion has now been grown for nine 
years in succession on the same land, and for four 
years previous to that the Rock variety was grown, 
and with the same description of manure applied to 
each plot of ground year after year, we find this year 
a smaller crop per acre than usual, and no kind of arti- 
ficial manure that has been used appears to preserve 
the tubers from disease, although great differences are 
manifest in the quantities of bad developed, ranging 
from a few pounds to nearly a ton of diseased per 
acre. Potash salts seem to be a powerful pre- 
servative, but when these are applied together with 
large quantities of stimulating nitrogenous manures 
then the good effect of these salts appears to be neutral- 
ized. Peat-moss manure has been found in this neigh- 
bourhood a capital dressing for the growth of Potatos, 
keeping the tubers beautifully clean and _bright- 
skinned, and by keeping the soil open and assisting 
drainage, helps to promote disease-resistance. J. 
Willis, Harpenden, 


LONG-LIVED CUCUMBERS.— Having for many 
years taken a deep interest in Cucumber growing, 
and with a large share of success—cultivators manage 
then in various ways both from seeds and cuttings—I 
quite agree with your correspondent, Mr. Froud, at 
p. 447, that there is very little difficulty in keeping 
Cucumber plants in good health for two years, pro- 
vided they are grown in a properly constructed and 
well-heated houses. Twenty years ago I had the 
good fortune to raise a variety named Blue Gown, 
and in order to keep it true all the other seedlings 
were destroyed. It soon spread and filled the whole 
house, 16 feet by 10, producing some of the finest 
Cucumbers I have ever seen, and continued to bear 
for two years, Of course a little fresh soil and 
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liquid manure were supplied occasionally as required, 
and the older branches cut away from time to time, 
and young ones laidin. I haye on many occasions 
allowed one plant to fill this same house, and am 
generally able to cut the best fiuit for exhibition 
from plants grown on this method of extension. I 
prefer plants struck from cuttings for fruiting in 
summer, but seedlings for winter, as they haye more 
vigour than cuttings, and in my opinion are more 
hardy. Z. Lockie, Oakley Court, Windsor. 


TUSSILAGO FRAGRANS.—In an able and prac- 
ticable article on the formation of new herbaceous 
borders (p. 510), Mr. Horsefield gives a list of plants 
which he truly says will form “a fairly good and 
interesting collection;” there are, however, two 
species in that list that I would warn intending 
planters against introducing into their border; T’, 
fragrans is one of these; it is a weedy looking plant, 
with dingy pale lilac flowers, very sweet, and pro- 
duced in mid-winter. In a newly formed border the 
creeping rootstock would quickly run riot and 
become a nuisance, monopolising the ground to the 
detriment of the other plants; in fact, it is utterly 
unfit for a front-row plant, or any other part of the 
border. The flowers are certainly very welcome in 
the winter, and for these it could be planted in some 
semi-wild place. T. farfara variegata is a very 
pretty plant, but it has the same objectionable 
characteristic root as the former plant, and in rich 
soil there is always a danger of its reverting to the 
green type, which is a most difficult plant to eradi- 
cate. J. W. Odell. 


GAS-TAR.—The way to use the gas-tar referred 
to in your last number, is to put a small piece of hay 
or straw-rope round the stem of the bush close to the 
ground, and it should be about 3 or 4 inches high; 
when the leaves are nearly fully expanded give the 
ropes a good coat of gas-tar : as it does not take much 
time to do a lot of them, it may be repeated once or 
twice during the summer, and if some fresh gas-lime 
is sown under the bushes, it will be all the better, as 
it will kill any grub that may be near the surface of 
the earth, and I feel sure, that any of your readers 
who may give it a trial, will be highly pleased with 
the result. Bushes treated in this manner were not 
attacked, and others left to chance, were completely 
defoilated. J. M‘Intosh. 


VIOLAS AS BEDDING PLANTS.—I think that if 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society could 
be induced to invite collections of these at one of 
their spring meetings, to be shown in bloom in pots 
or pans, a very interesting exhibit might be ob- 
tained. A large number of yarieties is now being 
cultivated, including some charming new varieties, 
and it is necessary the public should haye an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. If classes could be provided 
for them at the Temple show, and sufficient induce- 
ments offered to bring growers from a distance, a 
delightful feature would be secured. When it is 
remembered what a leading feature Pansies and 
Violas in pots make at the great Whitsun show at 
Manchester, and how much public notice they attract, 
it seems desirable that opportunity should also be 
afforded for such a display in London. R. D. 


SOCIETIES, 


= 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Tux great metropolitan show of the season, held 
atthe Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Wednesday 
and Thursday last, brought together more than 500 
entries, resulting in the largest show the Society has 
yet held. The quality was excellent as regards the 
cut blooms, and less in plants in the groups. The 
large number of entries caused seyere competition in 
most of the classes. 

Oprn. 

Incurved.-- For forty-eight looms, not less than 
twenty-four yarieties, the place of houour was ac- 
corded to Mr, P, Doughty, gr. to Mrs. M. Tomlin, 
Angley Park, Cranbrook, for a stand of a truly 
superb lot of blooms of large size, even, clean, 
and solid, and of very fine substance, out of 
which the following yarieties may be selected for 
name: — Golden Wmpress, Impress of India, 
Cherub, Norman Davis, Jardin des Plantes Violet 
Tomlin, Charles Gibson, Emily Dale, Princess of 
Wales, Alfred Salter, and Mrs. Halliburton. Mr, 
J. Worsfield, HWeytecbury, Wilts, was 2ud, following 
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closely with a heautiful solid and clenn lot of large 
blooms, of which Empress of India, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Bronze Queen, and Lord Alcester, were the finest, and 
Prince Alfred, Jardin des Plantes, Baron Beust, Golden 
Eagle, and Mrs. Rundle were also highly creditable. 
the 3rd place being accorded to Mr. J. MclXenzie, 
gr. to T. 5. Cornwallis, Wsq., Linton Park, Maid- 
stone, who also showed large blooms of yery good 
form Lord Alcester, Golden Nmpress, Barbara, Jar- 
din des Plantes, Mrs. Heale, Cherub, Hero of Stuke 
Newington, Lady Talford, and Princess of Wales 
being the finest shown. 

Twenty-four, distinct.—In this smaller class Mr. 
Sullivan, gr.to D. B. Chapman, Esq., Downshire 
House, Roehampton, led with some capital flowers, 
but the general quality here was behind that of the 
forty-eight’s—Barbara, Empress of India, Jardin des 
Plantes, Nil Desparandum, Golden Empress, John 
Salter, were the best—they were all rather inclined 
to be rather flat but in other respects they were good. 
2nd, Mr. J. Doughty, with large blooms, but weak in 
the centre—Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. Bunn, Cherub, 
Princess of Teck, White Venus, and Jardin des 
Plantes, being the finest samples. Mr. A. Ives, er. to 
E. C. Jukes, Esq., Hope House, Winchmore Hill, was 
3rd, with blooms of good form and colour, but smaller 
than the foregoing—WLord Alcester and Golden 
Empress being good exceptions, however; and Mr. 
Bunn, Lord Wolseley, and Le Grand were the best 
of the others. ‘ 

Twelve incuryed.—Mr. T. Skinner, gr. to J. Aird, 
Iisq., Hast Sutton Park, Staplehurst, was Ist in this 
class, from which those competing in the twenty- 
four were excluded ; he had blooms of good average 
size and quality and of even form—Lady Hardinge, 
Impress of India, Princess of Wales, Queen of 
England, Emily Dale, and Jardin des Plantes being 
shown well. 

Six blooms of any one variety.—Here there were 
eleven entries, and the competition was very close, 
Mr. J. Doughty leading with enormous heavy Golden 
Empress ; while Mr. I, J. Thorne, gr. to J. T. 
Mackenzie, Esq., Sunningdale Park, Sunningdale, 
followed with Empress of India, but.a shade smaller ; 
and with the same variety Mr. J. Hewitt, gr to 
H. B. Mackeson, Esq., Hill Side, Hythe, Kent, 
was ord. 

Japanese, forty-eight blooms.—This was the lead- 
ing class of the section, not less than twenty-four 
yarieties were to be shown. Here Mr. J. McKenzie 
was a decided Ist, with a most wonderful lot of 
blooms, all large, vigorous, and brightly coloured, 
some being exceptionally large. 1. Molyneux was 
a conspicuous bloom, and, indeed, showed up well 
all through the exhibition ; others were Madame J. 
Laing, Criterion, Val d’Andorre, Soleil Levant, 
Madame de Sévin, Madame C. Andiguier, Comtesse 
de Beauregard, Wlaine, L’Adorable, Mons. Brunet, 
and Baronne de Prailly. 2nd, Mr. W. Pack- 
map, gr. to C. E. Shea, Wsq., The Elms, Foots Cray, 
Xent, with a very fine lot of uniformly good size and 
bright colour—Jeanne Delaux, IE. Molyneux, Crite- 
rion, Soleil Levant, C. Orchard, Mons. Freeman, 
Elaine, Martha Harding, La Tiomphante, and Comte 
de Germiny, being the most noticeable samples. The 
ord was Mr. Munro, gr. to BE. J. C. Paul, Esq., 
Twickenham, who followed closely on the 2nd lot 
with Boule d’Or, IF. A. Davis, Magnum Bonum, Val 
dAndorre, Duchess of Albany, M. Marrouch, 3. 
Molyneux, and Madame C. Audiguier, as the best. 
These prizes were awarded in a keen race of four- 
teen competitors. ; 

Twenty-four, distinct.--The best were from Mr. 
C. Cox, gr. to J, Trotter, Wsq., Brickenden Grange, 
Hertford, who led with an even stand of blooms of 
fine size and very bright colours, of which the best 
were E. Molyneux, Carew Underwood, Peter the 
Great, Criterion, Madame C. Audiguier, Ralph 
Brocklebank, Soleil Levant, Mons. Tarin, and Le 
Triomphante. 2nd, Mr. J. Brown, gr. to Mrs. 
Waterlow, Great Doods, Reigate, with a fair even 
lot, with L’Or de Japon, Margot, Madame de Sévin, 
Dr. Macary, Carew Underwood, C. Orchard, Madame 
Baco, and Duchess of Albany, being the best repre- 
sented. Mr. J. C. Waite, Glenhurst Gardens, Esher, 
was 3rd, with finely-coloured blooms of even ayerage 
size, of which Duchess of Albany, Criterion, and Mrs. 
Hi. Cannell, were good. 

Twelve distinct.—There was a capital show and 
an excellent competition in this class, from which 
exhibitors in the foregoing class were debarred. 
Sixteen lots were staged, and the leading prize was 
taken by Mr. 8. Skinner, for a stand of very hand- 
some blooms, slightly above the average for size, 
Ji. Molyneux, Golden Dragon, C. Underwood, I’, A. 
Davis, Madame de Pigny, and Madame C, Audiguier 
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being fine examples. A close 2nd was made by Mr. 
C. Wdwards, gr, to W. Owen, Ysq., The Elms, 
Castle Bar, Baling, with smaller blooms, but very 
good, especially in Madame C. Audiguier, Boule d'Or, 
Val d’Andorre, Madame J. Laing, Criterion, and 
Soleil Levant. Following very closely indeed upon 
this lot was a stand from Mr. §. Simpson, St. John’s 
Nursery, Chelmsford, whose blooms of Japonais, 
Madame Audiguier, Val d’Andorre, and Maiden’s 
Blush were the best. 

Six blooms (one white variety).—As many as seven- 
teen exhibitors staged in this class, and the result 
was one of the features of the occasion. Competition 
ran close indeed, and a place of well-deserved 
honour was taken by Mr. J. McKenzie. with Meg 
Merrilies, very pure for that variety; Mr. W. Jupp, 
gr. to G. Boulton, Esq., Eastbourne, with Avalanche, 
was a near 2nd; and ord, Mr. W. Russell, gr. to 
Dr. C. H. Lewis, with fine samples of Malle. 
Lacroix. 

Six Japanese, any colour, one variety.—The four- 
teen entries produced a number of most beautiful 
and handsome blooms, Mr. J. McKenzie leading well 
with superb examples of I. Molyneux, very large, 
and gloriously coloured; 2nd, Mr. J. Douchty, with 
large, and highly coloured Belle Paule; 8rd, Mr. J. 
Hewett, Maiden’s Blush being the variety; other 
exhibits here were also very creditable, 

Twelve reflexed, large-flowered. —- These were 
shown to the number of six lots, the Ist prize falling 
to Mr. C. Cox, gr. to J. Trotter, Esq., Hereford; the 
best blooms were Dr. Sharpe, Cloth of Gold, White 
Christine, King of Crimsons, and Chevalier Domage. 
2nd, Mr. Howe, gr. to H. Tait, Esq., Park Hill, 
Streatham Common—Chevalier Domage, Cloth of 
Gold, and Dr. Sharpe being his best blooms. Mr. 
Hill, gr., Buckborough Park, Hythe, was 3rd, for a 
very good dozen, the varieties chiefly those already 
noted. 

Twelve Japanese reflexed.—In a good competition 
the Ist place was taken by Mr. J. Hewett, with 
large and full fine flowers of good substance—indeed, 
the blooms were all good in this class; Criterion, 
Maiden’s Blush, Amy Furze, Jeanne Delaux, and 
Val d’Andorre were the best. 2nd, Mr. J. Kipling, 
gr. to Lord Lytton, Knebworth, with excellent even 
blooms of not over-large size; we noticed two very 
good flowers of Jeanne Delaux. Mr. D. Hill, g. to 
F. D. Brockman, Hsq., Beachborough Park, Hythe, 
followed closely, with Amy Furze, Maiden’s Blush, 
F. A. Davis, and Val dAudorre, a good form, and _ 
bright. 

Twelve Anemone, large flowered.—In this class 
the entries numbered five, and the blooms generally 
were of excellent quality without any great dis- 
parity between the various lots. Ist, Mr. M. Sul- 
livan, gr. to D. B. Chapman, Esq., Downshire House, 
Roehampton, with well furnished blooms of Nouvelle 
Alvede, Lady Margaret, Acquisition, and Thorpe 
Junior, a flower much like Gliick, but having an 
orange-yellow centre instead of being all of one 
shade of yellow. 2nd, Mr. Ives, gr. to BH. C. Jukes, 
Eisq., Hope House, Wimbledon, smaller blooms, and 
perhaps they were less dressed; 3rd, Mr. M. Russell, 
gr. to C. H. Lewis, Eisq., Henfield, with nice flowers, 
but too small. 

Twelve Japanese Anemones.—The best stand of 
these was that put up by Mr. Ives, Hope House, 
whose Madame Cabrol, Jeanne Marty, La Deuil, 
very fine crimson; Scur Dorothy Souelle, and 
Madame Bertha Pigny were fine large flowers. 

There were three nice stands of the pretty Ane- 
mone pompons, so useful as cut blooms and when 
grown as small plants. Ist, Mr. R. Whibley, King 
Hdward’s School, Southwark; 2nd, Mr. Hillier, 3, 
Priory Road, Wandsworth. 

Pompons as cut flowers were sparsely shown, Mr. 
Russell, of Henfield, taking 1st; and Mr. Duncan, 
gr., Warnham Court, Sussex, 2nd. 

M. Delane's Prizes.—M. Simon Delauxs, Toulouse, 
France, ottered prizes for the best and largest 
varieties sent out by him in the years 1887 and 1888, 
and Messrs. Davis & Jones, Lilford N urseries, Cam- 
berwell, contributed a collection of about fifty 
varieties in small examples; M. Bergman, a reflexed 
Japanese, very bright yellow, the petals curled—very 
pretty; Mdlle. Louise Leroy, white, fluted and 
pointed, Japanese reflexed ; Madame Meyard, Mr. 
Drake, and Othello may be selected as the best. 
Mr. W. Holmes, Frampton Park Nurseries, Hack- 
ney, was a good 2nd in this division, with smallish 
bright flowers of Mrs. J. J. Hillier, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Leader, and Malle. Louise Lacroix. 3rd, Mr. Owen, 
Maidenhead, with Lucien Baltet and Malibran, 
among others, ‘These were the only exhibitors. 

Amateurs who do not cmploy paid Assistants, 
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Twelte incuryed.—This smidll competition brought 
some skilfully grown and manipulated flowers, 4 few 
perhaps being a trifle over-blown. The 1st prize 
was taken by Russell Bradbury, Isq., Wealdstone, 
Harrow, whose best bloom was Empress of India, 
which was about twice as large as a specimen of G. 
Gienny, the smallest. 2nd, Mr. G. P. Clarke, Fish- 
pool Road, Hitchin, with large blooms, but a little 
rough looking; 3rd, Dr. Walker, 12. Lingfield Road, 
Wimbledon, whose blooms were fair and even as 
regards size, 

Six Incurved.— In this class were nine entries. 
Ist, Mr. F. Glascock, South Street, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, whose flowers were magnificent—Alfred Salter, 
Empress of India, and the golden variety, Queen of 
England and Prince of Wales, being the finer onés. 
2nd, Russell Bradbury, Esq., with neat but much 
smaller flowers—Jeanne d’Arc, Nil Desperandum, and 
Refulgence were his best; Mr. Walker, Wimbledon, 
took the 3rd prize. 

‘There were eleven entries in the class for twelve 
Japanese, and Mr. T. Carruthers, Reigate, Surrey, 
contributed a stand of very fine flowers of good 
average size, which do him great credit, the best 
being Soleil Levant, L’Ordu Japon, Mons. Freeman, 
and Val d’Andorre. M.H. Briscoe Ironside, Esq., 
The Firs, Foot’s Cray, Kent, had a fine bloom of 
Mons. J. Laing and J. Mahood, and Val d’Andorre 
were also good ; he was a close 2nd; Russell Brad- 
bury, Esq., Wealdstone, Harrow, coming in as a 
creditable Srd, having Madame R. Rendatler, 
Dormillon, and Peter the Great in fine examples. 

In the smaller class there were the same number of 
entries, the place of honour being taken by Mr. H. 
Fineham, Union House, Cranbrook, who had a very 
splendid lot, in which Mdlle. Lacroix, Belle Paule, 
Carew Underwood, and Dormillon figured well. Mr. 
Glascock was 2nd, with M. Marrouch and R. Brockle- 
bank ; and, 3rd, H, Briscoe Ironside, Esq., following 
closely, showing good specimens of W. Holmes, Hi. 
Molyneux and Paule Dutour. 

Amateurs employing one Gardener, and Single- 
handed Gardeners.—Twelve incuryed.—In this com- 
petition there were seven entries, and the flowers 
were generally of fair quality, if not of Brobdignangian 
proportions. Ist, Mr. Emery, gr. to R. W. Tweedie, 
Hsq.. Avoca, Eastbourne—the usual good varieties 
finding place on the stands; 2nd, Mr. Todd, gr. to 
Dr. Southey, Satton Vallance, Kent, with full- 
formed, smooth blooms; 3rd, Mr. W. Rogers, Elwick 
Road, Ashford, Kent—a nice even lot of blooms less 
fully blown than those which took the better prize. 

Six incurved.—Here there were ten entries, Mr. 
Emery taking the Ist place. Mr. G. Jordan, gr. to 
the Rey. H. Berners, Hawkstead Rectory, Ipswich, the 
2nd, with fair blooms that were even as to size; and 
Mr. Todd the third. 

Twelve Japanese Distinct.—In the leading class 
for Japanese blooms, Mr. Todd was Ist with a stand 
of very fine solid flowers of good substance—Margaret 
Marrouch, Soeiel Levant, Jeanne Delaux, Criterion, 
Dormillon and Madame Laing were the best. Mr. A. 
Emery followed with large bright samples of B, 
Molyneux, Soeiel Levant, Madame Baco, Madame J. 

_Laing, Avalanche, and Maiden’s Blush. 3rd, 1. 
Mawley, Esq. Rosebank, Berkhamstead, for an even 
clean, and vigorous lot of blooms, in which Comte de 
Germiny, M. Marrouch, Martha Harding, Peter the 
Great, Madame B. Rendatler and Belle Panle may be 
named. 

Six Japanese Distinct—There were fourteen luts 
staged here and a fine lot of blooms were shown; 
competition was keen, and Mr. Emery led with 
Madame Baco, E. Molyneux and Avalanche in fine 
specimens, large and bright. 2ad, Mr. Todd. who 
followed closely with Maiden’s Blush, Madame de 
Sévin, and J. Delaux as his best. Srd, Mr. T, Caryer, 
gr. to A. J. Meissner, Highgate, with fair and very 
bright blooms of Soeiel Levant and Belle Paule as 
his chief. 

Metropolitan Classes.—Twenty-four incurved, not 
less than eighteen varieties——Here Mr. Gilbey was 
ist, with fine globular, full flowers of the best 
yarieties—the back row being composed of very 
fine flowers; 2nd, F. Bingham, Esq., 6, Bethune 
Road, Stoke Newington, whose stand was but few 
points behind Mr. Gilbey’s, only the front row 
exhibiting weakness. 

Twelve incurved, distinct.—In this competition 
Mr. Gilbey succeeded in taking the Ist place, with 
medium-sized flowers of very fair quality: Mr. R. 
Nichols, Verandah House, Upper Clapton. was 2nd, 
with full regular sized blooms, of fair size. 

Japanese—Mr, Buck, gr. to — Seligman, sq., 
South Kensington, was the leader, with twelve dis- 
tinct good-quality blooms, Criterion, Val d’Andorre, 


and Malle. Lacroix being good sized samples; Mr: 
Gilbey was 2nd, with small flowers; the same exhi- 
bitors taking the corresponding places in the class 
for six distinct, and showing blooms of the saine 
quality as in the larger. 


Tre Societies’ Cuattence Tropuy. 


This is a prize offered to be competed for by 
gardening societies, the collection to be made up of 
blooms selected from the collections belonging to the 
members of the Society. There is a cash prize of 
£L0 to go to the growers, and a trophy to be held by 
the President of the winning society for one year. 
On this occasion there was a good display here, 
the class consisting of twenty-four incurved and 
twenty-four Japanese blooms. The successful 
society was “Tie Weald of Kent Gardeners’ and 
Cottagers’ Mutual Improvement Society,” and all 
the blooms were the contribution of one member, 
Mr. Doughty, whose name appears elsewhere in the 
prize list; he had a fine lot of large, clear, even and 
bright blooms of high quality—E. Molyneux, Carew 
Underwood, Madame B. Rendatler, Madame de 
Sévin, Belle Paule, Madame Baco, Madame C. 
Audiguier, Dormillon, Criterion, Boule d'Or, and 
Grandiflora were good Japanese; and of incurved, 
Lord Alcester, Golden Empress, Bronze Queen, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, A. Salter, Jardin des 
Plantes, Violet Tomlin, and Empress luagenie. 
Other exhibits were good also. 


Groups or Pranzs in Ports. 


The groups were this year not quite up to the last 
year’s standard in vigour and substance. In the 
group te be arranged in 100 square feet, Messrs. 
Davis & Jones were Ist with a well-balanced 
group of neat and good plants, well flowered and 
bright; 2nd, Mr. J. Judd, gr. to F. W. Prior, Esq., 
Gordon House, Blackheath, with plants bearing 
smaller blooms; 3rd, Mr. J. Townsend, Providence 
Nursery, Putney, who had some good incurved 
varieties, For a decorative group of Japanese in 
60 square feet, Messrs. J. Laing & Son, Forest 
Hill, 8.E., led with a tasteful arrangement of well- 
flowered dwarf plants, chiefly in 48 pots, and three or 
four blooms on a plant, and good samples of the 
popular varieties were to be noticed with some few of 
the more recent. Mr. J. W. Witty, London Ceme- 
tery Co., Highgate, was second with plants not so 
well flowered; also dwarf. Messrs. Davis & Jones 
being a fair 3rd. with small flowered plants. 

Trained Vlants——Mr. J. Brooks, gr. to W. 
Reynolds, Eisq., The Grange, Highgate, led for nine 
trained specimens with dwarf plants, well flowered, 
of Elaine, W. Robinson, Margot, Mad. B. Rendatler, 
Bouquet Fait and Lady Selbourne. It may be 
remarked that this section of the show was a decided 
improvement in quality over last year, 2nd. Mr. 
Easey, gr. to J. W. Jones, Esq., The Grange, High- 
bury, with standards bearing rather smaller blooms— 
V’Africaine, Margot, and Christian (Golden) being 
the best. Mr. W. Davey, gr. to C. C. Paine, Esq., 
Cedar House, Stamford Hill, N., was 3rd, following 
closely with similar plants. 

The best four standards were from Mr. S. Gilbey, 
gr. to B. B. Booth, Esq., The Cazenoves, Upper 
Clapton, with Margot, Madame B. Rendatler, and 
Dr. Sharpe, in fine condition. Mr. Davey was 2nd, 
with less vigorous plants; and 3rd, Mr. G. H. 
Cooper, nurseryman, Sydenham Road, Croydon, with 
small-headed plants. This exhibitor also showed in 
the class for six trained pompons, where he showed 
a reflexed, and was disqualified, but was awarded an 
extra prize; and he was also again to the fore with 
six trained specimens, large-flowering varieties, 
having Madame B. Rendatler, Margot, and Mdlle. 
Lacroix, as the best ; 2nd, Mr. Easey, with good low 
standards; and 3rd, Mr. H. Lovegrove, gr. to H. 
Spicer, Esq., Highbury, who showed well. The best 
four were from Mr. F. I. Wright, gr. to Miss 
Oxley, The Lawn, Upper Clapton, having Bouquet 
Fait, Source d’Or, and Margot, as fine samples of 
low pyramids; Mr. Lovegrove coming 2nd, with 
fair samples; and in the class for prizes offered by 
Messrs. Wood & Son, Mr. G. H. Cooper added one 
more honour to his list. 


Fruits AND VEGETABLES. 


Apples.—These were Jargely and finely shown, and 
there was much more colour inthem than might have 
been expected. Mr. C. J. Goldsmith, The Gardens, 
Kelsey Manor, Beckenham, was placed first with 
excellent fruit of Red Reinette, Gascoignes, Ribston, 
Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin and Wor- 


cester Pearmain, Mr. F. Miller, Northlands, 
Margate, was a capital second, with 6 dishes of 
Culinary Apples. Mr. J. McKenzie, The Gardens, 
Linton Park, Maidstone, was Ist with grand 
samples of Peaszoods’ Nonsuch, Stones, New Haw- 
thornden, Emperor Alexander, Stirling Castle and 
Gloria Mundi. Mr, F. Miller, was again 2nd, with 
a very fine lot, indeed the Culinary varieties were 
particularly fine. 

Pears.—These were finely shown in dishes of 6. 
Mr. C. J. Goldsmith coming in 1st, with Duchesse 
d’Augouléme, Pitmaston, Duchess Beurre, Diel 
Durandeau, Beurre Bachelier, and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey ; 2nd, Mr. W, Allan, The Gardens, Gunton 
Park, Norwich. 


Grapes.—The best three bunches of white Grapes 
was Muscat of Alexandria, from Mr. A. Luff, The 
Gardens, Oakfield, Wimbledon; Mr. C. J. Goldsmith 
being 2nd, with the same variety. 

The best three bunches of black Grapes were very 
finely fruited black Alicante from Mr. Howe, Park 
Hill, Gardens, Streatham Common; Mr. J. Batten 
Hollywood House Gardens, Wimbledon Park, being 
2nd, with Gros Maroc. 

The best three bunches of Gros Colman were shown 
by Mr. J. Lambert, Onslow Gardens, Shrewsbury ; 
Mr. J. Craven, Osborn, Potter's Bar, being 2nd. 

Three very fine Providence Pine-apples from Mr, 
C. Ross, The Gardens, Welford Park, Banbury, were 
highly commended. 


Poiatos.—These are very finely shown all round. 
The samples were large, clean, and remarkably fine 
in shape. The best twelve dishes came from Mr. J. 
Hughes, the Gardens, Eydon Hall, Byfield, who had 
splendidly finished examples of Chancellor, Snow- 
drop, Abundance, Sutton’s Thirty-six, Purple Per- 
fection, Queen of the Valley, London TIlero, 
Adirondack, and Reading Ruby. 2nd, Mr. FE. S. 
Wiles, the Gardens, Edgcote Park, Banbury. 

Mr. Wiles had the best six dishes, having Satis- 
faction, Snowdrop, and Mr. Breesie, of splendid 
quality. Mr. Hughes was 2nd. 

The special prizes offered by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons for three dishes brought a very keen compe- 
tition, and here Mr. I. S. Wiles was Ist, and Mr. G. 
Goldsmith, Floore Gardens, Weedon, 2nd. 

Mr. Wiles was also 1st in the class for nine va- 
rieties, the special prizes offered by Mr. C. Fidler, 
staging some very fine tubers; Mr. L. Harris, 
Bradenshaw, High Wycombe, being 2nd. 

Mr. Fidlers three dishes were also well competed 
for, Mr. J. Hughes being Ist, and Mr. E. S. Wiles 
2nd. 

With three dishes, Mr. L. Harris was lst, and Mr. 
R. Lye, Sydmonton Court Gardens, Newbery, 2nd. 


Vegetables.—These were also numerously and very 
finely represented. Messrs. Sutton & Son's prizes 
for six dishes brought great competition; the best 
coming from Mr. L, Haines, The Gardens, Coleshill, 
Shrivenham. Mr. C. J. Waite, The Gardens, Glen- 
hurst, Esher, being 2nd. 

Messrs. Webb & Sons also offered special prizes for 
six dishes, Mr. J. Hughes being Ist, and Mr. R. Lye, 
2nd. 

The best nine specimens of Rousham Park Onion 
came from Mr. N. Kneller, Malshanger Gardens, 
Basingstoke: Mr. A. Miller, the Gardens, Rood 
Ashton, Trowbridge, being 2nd. 

Mr. T. Doherty, the Gardens, Wroxton Abbey, 
Banbury, had the best six specimens of Deverill’s 
Anglo-Spanish Onion, Mr. A. Miller being 2nd. 

Mr. Doherty was also 1st with Improved Wroxton, 
Mr. C. W. Howard, Bridge, Canterbury, being 2nd, 

Really the Onions were wonderfully fine. 


Miscellaneous Evhibits.—These filled a great space 
of tabling. Of Potatos, Messrs. Sutton & Sons and 
C. Fidler had very large representative collections of 
great merit; and Messrs. H. Deveril & Sons, very 
fine samples of their new Onions and vegetables. 
Of Apples and Pears, highly meritorious collections 
came from Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, T. Rivers 
& Son, G. Bunyard & Co., C. Lee & Son, and Messrs. 
J. Laing & Co. A long table of very handsome 
Ferns was set up very tastefully by Mr. B. May, 
Dyson's Lane Nursery, Edmonton. Messrs. H. 
Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, contributed a very 
extensive collection of blooms of tuberous Begonias 
and plants of b. The Octavia in flower, and only 
about 6—8 inches high. The colour is pure white. 
Also a number of bunches of zonal Pelargoniums, 
and a large number of cut Chrysanthemums, in 
luding the leading favourites. Messrs. Hooper & 
Co., Covent Garden, sent a collection of Primulas 
in pots, 
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FroraLt ComMMIrree. 


The Floral Committee met on Thursday. At this 
gathering, there was a good attendance. ‘The Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. Saunderson, in the chair. A large number 
of new varieties were sent for inspection. First- 
class Certificates were awarded to the following 
varieties :—James Weston (Japanese Anemone), the 
grand petals pure white, with primrose centre, very 
pretty and pleasing, from Mr. J. Ridout, gr. to T. 
B. Haywood, Esq., Woodhatch, Reigate; George 
Daniels (Japanese), delicate pink, very fine ; 
Avalanche (Japanese), pure white, very fine and 
pleasing; Fimbriatum (Japanese), delicate blush, 
pale primrose and white centre; and Miss Girten 
(Japanese), delicate silvery peach, darker in 
the centre—all from Mr. R. Owen, nurseryman, 
Maidenhead. To Florence Percy (Japanese), a 
charming pure white variety, from Mr. HE. 
Molyneux, The Gardens, Swanmore Park, Bishops 
Waltham; to Alfred Lyme (incurved), a pretty 
silvery-lilac sport from the white; Novelty, a very 
full and fine flower, from Mr. J. Lyme; to Othello 
(Japanese), orange-buff, with a dark reddish-brown 
centre, fine and full; from Mr. George Stevens, St 
John’s Nursery, Putney; and to Mons. Bernard 
(Japanese), dark magenta, with silvery reverse ; 
from Messrs. J. Laing & Co., Stanstead Park 
Nursery, Forest Hill. 

A golden sport from Mrs. Heale (incurved) came 
from Mr. H. R. Hayes, which the committee wished 
to see again in better condition; the same request 
was made respecting Miss Mary Byass (Japanese), a 
charming flesh-coloured sport from Madame J. 
Laing; one flower only being produced. Mr. W. 
Holmes, Frampton Park Nursery, Hackney, sent Mrs. 
J. J. Hillier (Japanese), a very pretty variety 
in the way of Faustine. The committee wished also 
to see this again. Albert Victor (Japanese), from 
Mr. J. Ridout, is a very promising variety, but shown 
on this occasion in poor form. A yellow-flowered 
single annual Chrysanthemum named Golden Fleece, 
from Mr. R. Owen, was Commended, 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. Baxter, 
gr. to R. C, L. Bevan, Esq., East Barnet, for a basket 
of seedling winter-flowering Pinks, that promise to 
be very useful for cutting from. 

From Mr. G. Braid, Winchmore Hill, came a 
bright deep red Primula sinensis, of good colour. 


KINGSTON AND SURBITON. 


November 6.—Despite the unfavourable nature of 
the weather, the Kingston Chrysanthemum Society 
was able to hold an excellent show on the above 
date, which promises well for the general quality of 
exhibition blooms. It is true that in former years 
there have been fine shows at Kingston, but the exhi- 
bition of this year was very satisfactory in all 
sections, and the entries were numerous, and the 
competition keen. 

For a collection of forty-eight cut blooms, 
twenty-four Japanese and twenty-four incurved, 
there was offered (for the first time) a fifth Chal- 
lenge Vase, presented by Sir W. Ellis, Bart., M.P., 
the vase becoming the property of the exhibitor 
who shall win it twice. Here Mr. E. Coombs, gr. to 
T. W. Furze, Esq. Teddington, staged a magnificent 
lot, and was especially strong in the Japanese, 
having bloom of large size, clear and bright, the 
best being Val d’Andorre, Mons. Freeman, Ed. 
Molyneux, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Mons. Delaux, 
MadameC. Audiguier, Soleil Levant, and Madame J, 
Laing. 

The incurved flowers were also of a high order, 
and uniformly neat, excellent samples of Lord Al- 
cester, Princess of Wales, James Salter, Queen of 
England, Golden Eagle, Beauty, Mr. Bunn, Reful- 
gence, and Lord Wolseley, being shown. In the 2nd 
prize lot, from Mr. J. Quarterman, gr.to C. EK. Smith, 
sq.,* Cobham, there were some fine Japanese 
blooms, of which S. Molyneux, Jeanne Delaux, 
Soleil Levant, Carew Underwood, and Madame 
C. Audiguier, were the best. Incurved blooms were 
rather flat, Princess of Teck, however, being good. 
The 8rd place was accorded to Mr. R. Cawte, gr. to 
T. J. Robinson, Esq., Brookleigh, Esher, with Lord 
Alcester, as the best incurved, and Brocklebank, C. 
Orchard, E. Molyneux, and Baronne de Prailly, as 
the leading Japanese, which were all of high merit, 
but the incurved were not fully developed. 

Incurved. —In the leading class for (twenty- 
four the best stand was set up by Mr. C. Gibson, 
gr. to J. Wormald, Esq., Morden Park, Surrey, the 
back row containing a grand lot of blooms, Alfred 
Salter, Empress of India, Lord Alcester, Princess of 


Wales, and Jardin des Plantes, being particularly 
noticeable. Mr. Coombs followed well with a neat 
lot of smaller flowers, with strong blooms of Lord 
Alcester and Princess of Wales; 3rd, Mr. Sullivan, 
gr. to D. B. Chapman, Hsq., Downshire House, Roe- 
hampton, also haying an even, clean stand; 4th 
place being accorded to Mr. Allen, gr. to Sir G. 
Russell, M.P., Sallowfield Park, Reading, whose ex- 
cellent blooms of Lord Alcester was selected as the 
premier incurved of the show: it was very even and 
clean, measuring across its face from edge to edge, 
10 inches. 

The stands of twelve incurved brought out a good 
display, and a keen competition, Mr. C. Slade, gr. to 
Lady Bowater, Richmond Park, taking the leading 
honours with large well grown blooms, Lord Alcester, 
Empress of India, Golden Empress, Mr. Bunn, and 
Alfred Salter, being the best; Mr. W. Reed, gr. to 
BE. Pettit, Esq., Oatlands Park, Surrey, following 
closely with an even and clean lot—Barbara, Mr. 
Bunn, and Lord Alcester, showing up well. 

In the minor class for six incurved (one variety), 
the 1st place was given to Mrs. J. Daniels, Inglewood, 
Kew Gardens, for solid and heavy blooms of Empress 
of India, which would have looked better if they had 
not been displayed on blue paper over the stands; 
Mr. Coombs followed with Golden Empress of India. 
There were fourteen competitors. 

Japanese.—The colours of the blooms in this sec- 
tion were beautifully bright, and the blooms generally 
of fine size; the best twenty-four were those of 
Mr. C. Gibson—a very beautiful stand of bright, even, 
and large blooms, strong in the following :—H. 
Molyneux, C.Andiguier, Sarah Owen, Vald’Andorrre, 
Maiden’s Blush, Criterion, Carew Underwood, 
Madame J. Laing, Yellow Dragon, and Mrs. J. 
Wright. 

Very closely following was Mr. J. Munro, gr. to 
EH. T. Paul, Esq., Cambridge House, Twickenham, 
with large and clean specimens of F. A. Davis, 
M. Marrouch, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Val 
d’Andorre, Madame C. Audiguier, Magnum Bonum, 
Domino, and a specially fine bloom of Boule dOr, 
measuring 10 inches across, selected as the premier 
Japanese in the show. 

Mr. C. Beckett, gr. to F. H. Bryant, Esq., Juniper 
Hill, Dorking, was a capital 3rd, with F. A. Davis, 
Madame C. Audiguier, Soleil Levant, Avalanche, 
and Hamlet, in fine specimens. 

In a very close and large competition for twelve 
Japanese, distinct, Mr. J. Snow, with large, bright 
flowers, led, having, as his finest, E. Molyneux, 
Soleil Levant, F. A. Davis, Madame C. Andiguier, 
and Brocklebank; 2nd, Mr. J. Williams, gr. to J. 
Pearson, Esq., The Grange, Kingston, with Soleil 
Levant, E. Molyneux, Hamlet, and Duchess of 
Albany, as the best. Mr. R. Cawte was 3rd, showing 
very clean and neat, but rather smaller blooms. 

Mr. J. Snow, South Park Gardens, Wadhurst, 
Sussex, had the best six blooms of one variety, 
taking the first place with excellent large samples of 
i. Molyneux. Mr. C. Beckett and Mr. Coombs were 
respectively 2nd and 3rd, with Madame ©. Audiguier 
and Duchess of Albany. There were many exhibitors, 
and the prize winners all had highly creditable 
blooms. 

Reflexed, Anemones and Pompons.—Mr. Cawte and 
Mr. C. Gibson were the prize-winners in the order 
named for twelve reflexed blooms, the former having 
bright, even, and good-sized flowers of Cullingfordi, 
Chevalier Domage, Amy Furze, Dr. Sharpe, and 
King of Crimsons; Mr. Gibson’s lot being very fine, 
but of smaller size. 

Mr. Sullivan took the leading honours in the class 
for twelve Anemone-flowered varieties, and also for 
twelve Japanese ditto, and in both instances he led 
well, his finest varieties being Lady Margaret, Gluck, 
Acquisition, Emperor, Jeanne Marty, Bacchus, Mar- 
guerite Solleville, and Margouline, all being large 
and clean. Mr. G. Woodgate, gr, to the Lady Wol- 
verton, Warren House, Kingston, followed in the 
Japanese flowered, and Mr. Coombs in the other sec- 
tion, each having clean and bright samples. Mr. C. 
Slade took 1st for Anemone pompons, having An- 
tonius, Astarte, Miss Nightingale, and Astrea. 

Amateurs.—In the section confined to amateurs 
who do not employ a gardener on more than one day 
per week, there were some highly creditable exhibits, 
Dr. Walker, of Wimbledon, leading for incurved 
varieties ; and Mr. Smithers, who followed here, led 
for Japanese with fine blooms; pempons being best 
represented by Mr. EH. Drovet, The Firs, Teddington. 

Plants in pots were fairly numerous, and several 
were good specimens, evidencing careful cultivation, 
especially in the case of trained incurved, but it is 
needless to particularise here, Messrs. Cawte and 


Reed dividing the chief prizes between them, the 
former leading in the majority of cases, 

Groups——There were two classes provided for 
these, Mr. G. Springthorpe, gr. to R. H. Alexander, 
Esq., Gifford House, Roehampton, receiving Ist, for 
a group of Chrysanthemums in pots arranged for 
effect in 50 square feet, who had some really fine 
blooms here, fairly well mixed, but the Japanese 
varieties in the greater part. Mr. H. W. Pitcher, 
gr. to Mrs. Dunnage, Albury House, Surbiton, was 
2nd, but was a long way behind. 

For the group of miscellaneous plants arranged for 
effect in 100 square feet, Mr. J. Buss, gr. to A. 
Aston, Esq., West Hill Lodge, Hpsom, was awarded 
Ist, for a tasteful and neat arrangement of Crotons, 
small Palms, Bouvardias, Chrysanthemums, Odon- 
toglossum grande, and Adiantums as a base. 2nd, 
Mr. T. A. Glover, gr. to F. Ellis, Esq., Manor House, 
Wallington, with a pretty combination of Crotons, 
Dracenas, Pandanus, yellow Oncidiums, Cypripe- 
diums, and Araucaria excelsa as a centre, but the 
whole arrangement was too flat. 

Frwit.— Grapes were very fine, especially the black 
varieties, where, out of fifteen competitors, Mr. C. 
Griffin, gr. to Miss Christy, Coombe Bank, Kingston, 
led with three fine bunches of Black Alicante, closely 
followed by Mr. T. Batten, gr. to A. Venables, Esq., 
Hollywood, Wimbledon, with Gros Maroc, in fine 
condition ; and 3rd, Mr. Bowerman, gr. to C. Hoare, 
Esq., Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, with Black 
Alicante, all three exhibits being well finished, and 
large in the berry. Mr. Griffin and Mr. Bowerman 
were Ist and 2nd in a good competition for white 
Grapes, having excellent large, and finely coloured 
Muscat of Alexandria. Mr. W. Bates, Poulett 
Lodge, Twickenham, and Mr. Glover were respect- 
ively Ist for Apples and for Pears (four dishes), 
with clean fruit in both cases. 


SOUTHAMPTON CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Novemper 1 anp 2.—The show of the Royal 
Southampton Horticultural Society held as usual in 
the Victoria Skating Rink was a fine affair ; the 
competition keen, and the flowers, &c., of the first 
quality, particularly when the earliness of the date 
and the lateness of the season are considered. Cut 
bloom was the most important section, and as many 
as 1,040 blooms were exhibited. 

The specimen plants and groups were all that could 
be desired. Fruit was meritorious and made a fine 
show, particularly the Grapes; and the vegetables 
shown were good and in large quantities. 

Cut blooms, in twenty-four varieties class.—Wleven 
competed, the first prize falling to Mr. E. Molyneux, 
gr. to W. H. Myers, Esq., Swanmore Park, Bishop’s 
Waltham, for capital specimens of the Japanese 
varieties, such as Edwin Molyneux, Golden Dragon. 
The incurved varieties were full, solid, and well 
finished —Empress of India, Lord Alcester, and 
Queen of England being most conspicuous. 2nd, 
Messrs. W. and G. Drover, of Fareham, the Japanese 
were good, but less even than in the Ist prize stand, 
while the incurved flowers were rather weak in the 
back row. 

Mr. Molyneux won easily in the twelve blooms class 
with flowers identical in quality to those in the 
previous competition ; 2nd. Mr. Neville, gr. to F. W. 
Flight, Esq., I'wyford, Winchester. 

For twelve incurved, distinct varieties, Mr. Ingle- 
field was 1st with moderate flowers; 2. Mr. C. 
Wade, er. to Sir F. Bathurst, 2nd. 

Twelve Japanese.—lst, Mr. Inglefield, with clean, 
even, fresh blooms. Mr. C. Brooks, gr. to H. A. 
Simmonds, Tisq., Red Rice, Andover, was 2nd. 
leven competitors entered. 

Messrs. Drover staged the best among nine lots 
of twelve Anemone-flowered varieties. 

Mr. Allen was Ist for twelve reflexed varieties, 
with neat, fresh, not over-large blooms. 

Plants were best staged by Mr. W. Joy, nursery- 
man, Shirley, and Mr. Wills, gr. to Mrs. Pearce, The 
Firs, Bassett, the former taking leading honours for 
four Japanese varieties, and for the best white 
flowered variety to be grown with Ichthemic Guano, 
the prize in this case being given by Mr. W. Col- 
chester, to a fine plant of Lady Selborne, fully 5 feet 
in diameter and freely flowered; the other varieties 
were Bouquet Fait, Mdlle. Bertie Rendatler as the 
best. a 

Mr. Wills took leading honours for the best four 
varieties, incurved or reflexed ; and the Ist prize for 
a single specimen, incurved or reflexed, with Dr. 
Sharpe. 

Mr. Busby, gr. to F. Willan, Esq., Thornhill Park 
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Bitterne, Southampton, staged the best group, occu- 
pying a space 10 feet by 6 feet, the plants being 
dwarf, well clothed with foliage, and with blooms of 
good quality. 

Fruit made a capital display, especially the Grapes, 
the competition being keen, while the best Pine-apple, 
a Smooth Cayenne, came from Mr. Richards, Somer- 
ley, Ringwood. 

Fruits and vegetables were shown in great quan- 
tities and of generally fine quality, moreover some 
few Orchids were exhibited by local cultivators. 


HAVANT CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Ocroser 31.—The Havant Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety was the first to start the show season of the 
Chrysanthemum by holding its show at this rather 
early date; but, as the result proved, the Chrysan- 
themums shown, particularly the cut blooms, in 
which much rivalry existed in the neighbourhood 
amongst local growers, were very fine. 

Cut blooms being the most important part of the 
exhibition, we will notice first the twenty-four dis- 
tinct varieties, half to beincurved, and the remainder 
Japanese. Mr. C. Penford, gr. to Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart., Leigh Park, Havant, was Ist, showing Edwin 
Molyneux, Carew Underwood, Martha Hardinge, 
Thunberg, Golden Empress, and Princess of Wales; 
2nd, Mr. A. Payne, gr. to Mrs. Smith, The Oaks, 
Emsworth, whose incurved flowers were his best. 

The winners of the best eighteen varieties were 
—Mr. W. Roberts, gr. to E. R. Longcroft, Esq., 
Havant, Ist, with massive specimens of Lord Alcester 
and Empress of India, Belle Paule, and other fine 
varieties; and Mr, J. Agate, Havant, 2nd, he also 
showing well. 

In the twelve Japanese, Mr. A. Payne won the Ist 
place, flowers of C. Audiguier and Balmorean being 
very noteworthy. 

In the incurved class, Mr. C. Penford staged the 
best twelve. Very fine were Princess of Wales, 
Jean d’Arc, Lord Wolseley, and Pince Alfred. 

For twelve large Anemones, Ist, Mr. Woodgine, 
gr. to Captain Boyd, Emsworth. 

Mr. Penford staged the best twelve reflexed blooms 
in six varieties—a neat lot, King of Crimsons, Dr. 
Sharpe, and Cullingfordii being the best. 

For twelve Japanese Anemones, Mr. Penford took 
leading honours with a good stand, Bacchus, Mar- 
garet, Villageoise, and Fabian de Mediana being 
the best. 

Mr. Roberts had the best group of Chrysanthe- 
mums—40 square feet—a capital lot, well arranged 
and carrying massive blooms. 

Mr. Agate had the best group of pompons, well 
arranged and consisting of some of the leading 
varieties. 

Mr. N. Fuller, gr. to Sir F. Clarke Jervois, Bart., 
Idsworth House, Horndean, staged the only collec- 
tion of specimens in six varieties which were creditable. 

Fruit and vegetables were likewise shown. 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Society held its ordinary monthly meeting 
on the 6th inst. in 5, St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Malcolm Dunn, Dalkeith Gardens, in the 
chair. A paper was read by Mr, Henderson, 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Cemetery Company on 
the subject of “Cemetery Decorations.” In con- 
trasting the old churchyards with the modern ceme- 
tery the writer gave an interesting resumé of the 
progress that had been made during the past 
generation in taste and in sanitary conditions in 
relation to burial places. 
to with much interest, and after appreciative and 
critical remarks by Messrs. Hugh Fraser, Riddell, 
Laird, Sutherland, McKenzie, and others, which 
were wound up by the Chairman, a cordial vote of 
thanks was given to the writer. 

Of exhibits on the table were six pots of Calanthe 
Veitchii from Mr. Smith, The Gardens, Dysart 
House, which were remarkable examples of superior 
culture, The spikes were exceptionally strong and 
floriferous and the lower part of the stems clothed 
with large foliaceous bracts, A Cultural Certificate 
was awarded to the exhibit. Messrs. Dicksons & Co. 
exhibited a collection of pompon and Cactus Dahlias, 
and French and African Marigolds, in beautiful 
fresh condition, from their Pilrig Nurseries, as 
showing the mildness of the season; and Messrs, 
Munro & Ferguson showed a notable plant of Madame 
Desgranges Ohrysanthemum, grown in a natural 


The paper was listened ° 


way in a 9-inch pot, which bore 140 blooms of good 
size. 

The papers announced for next monthly meeting, 
December 4, were :—‘ The Culture of Asparagus,” 
by Mr. Alex. Porter, Leuchie; and ‘“ Decorative 
Palms,” by Mr. C. J. McKenzie, Warriston Nursery. 


BATH FLORAL FETE. 


Ar this show, reported at the time in our columns, 
there were tents devoted to plants of botanical 
interest, on account of the British Association 
which was holding its meeting in this city at the 
same time. The most conspicuous feature was that 
of British Ferns, the unique varieties of Colonel 
Jones of Clifton (mostly from the Clifton Zoological 
Gardens), and of Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., of Shire- 
newton Hall, near Chepstow. made a grand display, 
numbering some hundreds of well-grown plants. All 
the Ist and 2nd prizes were taken by these two gentle- 
men who between them also secured thirty First-class 
Certificates for very distinct new varieties. New 
Ferns also came from twelve other well-known 
growers. Such a collection has never before been 
brought together. A complete list of the certificates, 
for which we could not find space at the time, is now 
added, in order that a record may be secured of 
plants that may never again be exhibited. 


First-ciass CERTIFCATES. 


To Colonel Jones, of Clifton, for Athyrium filix- 
femina var. unco-Craigii, Polystichum aculeatum 
var. polydactylum, P. angulare var. frondoso-crucia- 
tum, P. a. var. acutilobum-cruciatum, P. a. var. 
cruciato-polydactylum, P. a. var. frondoso-bulbi- 
ferum, P. a. var. decompositum magnificum poly- 
dactylum, P. a. var. divisilobum-polydactylum, P. a. 
var. decompositum splendens polydactylum, P. a. 
var. multilobum polydactylum, P. a. var. inzquale 
variegatum polydactylum, P. a. var. divisilobum 
elegans, P. a. var. latifolium grandiceps, P. a. var. 
polydactylum grande, P. a. var. divisilobum plumo- 
sum robustum, P. a. var. folioso-cristatum; Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare var. crispum latissimum, S. v. var. 
crispum robustum, and Lastrea pseudo-mas var. 
grandiceps. 

To Mr. Fitt, The Frythe Gardens, Welwyn, Herts, 
for Lastrea pseudo-mas var. ramo-cristatum. 

To C. T. Druery, Esq., Forest Gate, Essex, for 
Blechnum spicant var. concinnum, and B. s. var. 
ramo cristatum. 

To Mr. James Moly, Charmouth, Devon, for 
Polystichum angulare var. lineatum, P. a. var. cris- 
tato-gracile, P. a. var. latifolium, P. a. var. grandi- 
ceps, and Scolopendrium vulgare var. variegatum. 

To E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., Shirenewton Hall, 
Chepstow, for Trichomanes radicans var. cristata, 
Polystichum angulare var. flabelli-pinnulum (of 
Wills), P. a. var. coronare, P. a. var rotundato-cru- 
ciatum, P. aculeatum var. cruciatum, Scolopendrium 
vulgare var. mirum, S. v. var. adornatum, S. v. var. 
cicutum, Athyrium filix-foemina var, mirandum, and 
A. f.-f. var. trossula, 

To Mrs. Grant, Hillesdon House, Collumpton, 
Devon, for Scolopendrium vulgare var. crispum 
variegatum (of Grant). 

To Mr. Moule, of Ilfracombe, for Scolopendrium 
vulgare var. coronans, S. v. var. crispum fertile, and 
Cystopteris fragilis var. sempervirens cristata. 

To Mrs, Abbott, The Priory, Abbots Leigh, near 
Bristol, for Polystichum angulare var. grandiceps 
(of Abbott). 

To E. F. Fox, Esq., Brislington, Bristol, for Poly- 
stichum aculeatum var. corymbiferum, P. angulare 
var. congesto polydactylum, and P. aculeatum var. 
corymbiferum cruciatum. 

To Messrs. W. & J. Birkenhead, Sale, near Man- 
chester, for Cheilanthes Eatonii, C. gracillima, 
Nothochlena Mullerii, N. Newberryi, Adiantum 
Fergusoni and Selaginella Oregana. 

To Messrs. F. W. & H. Stansfield, Sale, near 
Manchester, for Athyrium filix-foemina var. laciniato- 
ramulosum, A, f.-f. var. congestum laciniato-crista- 
tum, A. f.-f. var. congestum-excurrens, A. f.-f. var. 
angustato-congestum, A. f.-f. var. unco-glomeratum, 
A. f.-f. var. plumosum-divaricatum, and Polystichum 
angulare var. pulcherrimum. 

To Mr. J. M. Barnes, of Milnthorpe, Westmore- 
land, for Polypodium vulgare var. multifido-elegantis- 
simum, P. v. var. folioso-cornubiense, P. v. var. bifido- 
grandiceps; Lastrea propinqua var. grandiceps, L. 
montana var. coronans; Athyrium filix-feemina var. 
regale (of Barnes), and A. f.-f. plumosum (of Barnes), 

‘oc Mr. Garnet, of Bowness, Windermere, for 
Athyrium filix-fomina var. setigerum-cristatum, 


To Mr. Gill, The Fernery, Lynton, Devon, for 
Lastrea emula var. cristata. 

To W. C. Carbonell, Esq., of Usk, for Polysti- 
chum angulare var. divisilobum-grandiceps. 

To E. J. Lowe, Esq., for Dahlia Lily, a hybrid be- 
tween White Queen and glabrata, white and pointed 
petals, half the size of White Queen, and shape of a 
Lily. Small foliage. 


LEDBURY FRUIT SHOW. 


Octoner 25.— This show was held in Ledbury 
Park, Herefordshire, the seat of M. Biddulph, Esq., 
M.P.; and as this place is situated in the centre 
of a large fruit-growing district a good show was 
naturally anticipated, no less than 3000 dishes of 
fruit were staged on tables placed within. 

The success of the show is doubtless in great 
measure due to the support given to it by the 
resident gentry, coupled with the efforts of an 
energetic committee, whose liberality in the way of 
prizes was sufficient to attract the attention of 
eminent growers, as may be gathered from the fact 
of the following well-known names: — Messrs. 
Bunyard & Co., Maidstone; Messrs. Cranstone & 
Co., Hereford; and Messrs. Wildsmith, Heckfield ; 
Child, Croome Court; and Denning, Holm Lacey, 
appearing in the prize list subsequently. 

Large and interesting collections of Apples and 
Pears were staged by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chel- 
sea; Wheeler & Co., Glcucester; Paul & Son, 
Cheshunt; and by Mr. J. Watkins, of Pomona Farm, 
New Hereford. Mr. Win. Coleman also sent a nice 
collection of Apples and Pears from the Eastnor 
Castle Gardens. 

Excepting two classes for Grapes and two for 
Tomatos, the rest were confined to dessert, culinary, 
and cider Apples, and dessert and perry-making 
Pears. 

The awards of the judges were as follows :— 

Class 1, three bunches black Grapes, Mr. Davis, 
gr. to M. Biddulph, Esq., M.P., Ledbury Park, and 
Mr. Walter Child, gr. to the Earl of Coventry, were 
awarded equal lst—the former for excellent ex- 
amples of Black Alicante, and the latter for beauti- 
fully finished Gros Colmar, rather small in berry and 
banch; Mr. S. T. Wright being 2nd, with Gros 
Colmar; and Mr. J. Corbett, 3rd. Mr. Davies also 
had the best dish of White Muscats, very large taper- 
ing bunches. 

As is customary the collection of Apples and 
Pears excited considerable interest amongst the 
growers present, and the princpal prizetakers were : 
—Meessrs. Bunyard & Co., Maidstone; Messrs. Cran- 
ston & Co., Hereford; Mr. J. Watkins, Withington, 
near Hereford; Mr. C. Denning, Mr. W. Wildsmith, 
Mr. Walter Child, Mr. S. T. Wright, and Mr, Davis. 

Pears.—The following were the varieties shown 
and the number of dishes :— 

Marie Louise, 22; Pitmaston Duchess, 16; Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, 12; Josephine de Malines, 6; 
stewing Pears, 22; Doyenné du Comice, 72. 

At a conference which was held in an adjoining 
tent, and which was well attended, Mr. W. Cole- 
man read an excellent paper on fruit-growing in that 
particular district. 


THE WEATHER. 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Nov. 5, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 


“The weather has been very dull and unsettled in 
all parts of the kingdom, with much rain over Eng- 
land, and a considerable quantity over Ireland and 
Scotland also. In the metropolis a dense black fog 
was experienced for a time on November 1, and again 
during the morning of the 3rd. 

“The temperature has been above the mean in all 
districts; in ‘England, N.E.,’ ‘England, S.,’ and 
‘Scotland, W.,’the excess has been 8°, and in the other 
districts 1° or 2°. The highest of the maxima, 
which were generally recorded during the earlier 
days of the period, ranged from 53° in ‘Scotland, N.,’ 
to 59° in ‘Scotland, W.,’ 61° in the ‘Channel 
Islands,’ and 62° in ‘Ireland, §.’ The lowest of the 
minima were registered on the 1st, when they varied 
from 33° over Scotland to 38° in ‘ England, E.,’ and 
‘England, N.W.,’ and to 41° in the ‘Obannel 
Islands,’ 
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“The rainfall has been rather less than the mean 
in ‘Scotland, N.,’ and ‘Scotland, W.,’ and about 
equal to it in ‘Ireland, N.,’ but in all other districts 
an excess is shown, especially over central and 
eastern England. 

“Bright sunshine shows a slight increase in the 
‘Grazing Districts,” and in the extreme north of 
Scotland; but has again been very deficient gene- 
rally. In most parts of England and Scotland, and 
also in the ‘ Channel Islands,’ the percentage of the 
possible amount of ‘duration has not exceeded 15 ; 
but in Ireland it has ranged from 25 to 28, while in 
‘Scotland, N.,’ 38 per cent has been recorded.” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING NOY. 17. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


43°.1 | Nov. 15 1. see one 42°. 
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42°.5 Sie llteceo fo cco 2H) 
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[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScoTLAND, N. ... | 1 above | 20 7 \|— 246)+ 208 
1. ScornanD, E. ... | 2 above 23 4 |— 448)+ 144 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 3 above 32 0 |— 513/+ 79 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 2 above | 39 0 |— 391/+ 197 
4, Mmpnanp Cos. ... | 2 above | 33 0 |— 481/+ 189 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 3 above 50 0 |— 480)+ 280 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTnanD, W. ... | 3 above | 29 0 |—'367|/+ °93 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 2 above 42 0 |—-330/+ 116 
. 8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 1 above 43 0 |—-500|+ 265 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 2 above 36 0 |— 275/+ 55 
10. IRELAND, S. «. | 1 above 42 0 |— 280/+ 113 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 2 above 69 0 |— 3858)/+ 154 
ee 
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Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch, Ins. 
0. Scorzanp,N. ... | 4 less 201 | 34.0 | 38 28 
1. ScoTnanD, E. ... | 2 more 172 | 24.1 T 30 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 6 more 156 | 22.2 9 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 6 more 160 | 21.4 8 30 
4, MipLAnD Cos. .., |10 more 144 | 20.8 10 28 
5 EnGuanpD,S. ... | 9 more 150 | 23.2 13 30 
Principal Grazing, &e., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 2 less 160 | 33.6] 12 31 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 2 more 163 | 24.1] 10 29 
8. ENGLAND, S.W..,. | 7 more | 167 | 28.7} 17 35 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | O (aver.)} 173 | 29.4] 25 28 
10. IRELAND, S.  ... | 1 more 155 | 29.6} 28 33 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 9 more 184 | 25.5) 15 40 
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MARKETS, 
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COVENT GARDEN, November 8. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still jboss can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. ED.] 


Marker quiet, with no alteration. James Webber, 
Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. Ss. 

Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Lemons, per case .,.12 1 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen ~2 6 
Scotia, per barrell0 0-14 0 Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 
Cobs, 100 1b.... 105 0- ... | Plums, half-sieve 2 4 
Grapes, per lb. ... 0 6- 26 | —St. Michael. each 2 0- 8 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... 


s.d.s.d. 
Mustard and Cress, 


Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 20 punnet ... we O 4 ae 

Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- ... 

Cauliflowers, each ... 0 8- ... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 

Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9- ... », Kidney, perewt. 4 0-50 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 O- ... | Shallots, perlb. -... 0 6-... 

Green Mint, bunch... 0 6- ... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6-... 

Herbs, per bunch ... 0 6- Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0-... 

Leeks, per bunch 0 4- Turnips, per bunch, 

Lettuce, per dozen... 2 0- ... new cco ae 0 5- ae 


Mushrooms, punnet 2 6-... 


Poratos.—Myatt’s finished. Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 81s. ; 
Regents, 90s.; and Magnums, 65s. to 80s. per ton. Trade 
much worse. 


PLANTS IN PoTSs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d, s.d. s.d.s. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0| Foliage plants, vari- 
— large plants,each 20-40) ous,each... ... 
Coleus, dozen ... 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. aan 
Draczena terminalis, Hyacinths, Roman. 
per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0 dozen pots... 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Liliums, var., doz.... 
Erica hymalis, doz...12 0-24 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 
— caffra, dozen ... 9 0-12 0 | Mignonette, 12 pots 
— gracilis, dozen... 9 0-15 0} Palms in var., each 
Euonymus, in var,, Pelargoniums, scar- 
per dozen ... . 6 0-18 0 let, per dozen 
Evergreens, in var., Primulas, per dozen 
per dozen ... ... 6 0-24 0! Solanums, dozen 
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Cut FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. S. 

Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3:0- 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 
Chrysanthemums, 
12 blooms «.: oe O 
— dozen bunches... 4 
Eucharis, per dozen 4 
Gardenias. 12 blooms g 
4 


s. d. 
Marguerites, 12 bun.’ 3 0- 6 
Mignonetté, 12 bun. 2 
Narcis., paper-white, 
} 12 sprays ¢... on 
Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 
— scarlet, 12 spr.... 
Primulas, double, 12 

sprays ... sea 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 
— coloured, dozen. 
— red, perdozen ... 
— Safrano, dozen... 
Stephanotis, 12 spr. 
Tuberoses, 12 blms.... 
Violets, 12 bunches... 
— dark, Fr., bunch 
— Parme, Fr., bun. 3 6- 


ooo 


Heliotropes, 12 spr. 
Lilium longiflorum, 
12 blooms ... aaa 
— lancifolium,12bl. 1 
Hyacinths, Roman, 
12 sprays *... Goa th 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 


6= 
0. 
0. 
0-1 
Ou 
0- 
0- 
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1 0- 
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3 6= 

0- 

6- 3 0- 
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6 0- 
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6- 

6 0- 
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SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Nov. 7.— Messrs.; John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 87, Mark Lane, E.C., write that 
the seed market to-day was thinly attended, with 
scarcely any business doing. ‘The most favoured 
article of late has been fine French Red Clover seed. 
Alsike, white, and Trefoil, all keep steady. For 
Winter Tares lower prices are accepted. There is 
no change in either Perennial or Italian Rye-grass. 
Choice blue Peas continue scarce, and command full 
yates. For Haricot Beans the tendency is still up- 
wards; supply continues very short. Bird seeds are 
slow of sale. Feeding Linseed is firm. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended November 8:— Wheat, 32s. 3d.; Barley, 
28s. 10d.; Oats, 16s. 5d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 30s. 8d.; Barley; 29s. 7d.; 
Oats, 15s, 11d. ~ j 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Sprratrietps: Nov. 7.—Fairly good supplies of 
all kinds of fresh vegetables, Apples, Pears, Potatos, 


&c. Trade rather slow at following rates :—Fruit: 
Pears, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per bushel; Apples, 3s. to 5s. 6d. 
do.; do., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 9d. per half-bushel; English 
Tomatos, 3s. 6d. to 5s. per peck; American Apples, 
8s. to 13s. per barrel. Vegetables: Brussels Sprouts, 
1s. 6d. per half-sieve; Savoys, 2s. to 3s. per tally; 
Cabbages, Is. 9d. to 2s. do. ; Cauliflowers, 2s. to 3s. 6d. 
do.; Greens, Is. 6d. to 2s. per dozen bunches ; 
Turnips, 1s. 9d. to 2s. do.; Carrots, 1s. 9d. to 2s. do. ; 
Beetroots, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; Onions, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 
do.; Mint, 1s. to 1s. 6d. do.; Parsley, 2s. to 3s. do.; 
Celery, 4s. 6d. to 10s. per dozen bundles; Horse- 
radish, 10d. to 1s. 4d. per bundle; Spanish Onions, 
7s. 6d. to 9s. per box; Belgian Onions, 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. per bag; Dutch Onions, 2s. to 2s 6d. do.; 
pickling Onions, 4s. to 4s. 6d. do.; frame Cucum- 
bers, 4s. to 5s. per dozen; Endive, ls. to 1s. 6d. do. ; 
Cos Lettuces, 4d. to 6d. per score; Carrots, 24s. 
£0) 305. per-tOD yo. . jaune soeblee Aiea 

SreatrorD, ov. 6.—Supply has been good during 
the past week, anda brisk trade was done at the 
following prices :—Cabbages, 2s. 6H. to 3s. 6d. per 
tally; Savops, 3s. to 4s. do.; Turnips, 30s. to 40s. 
per ton; Carrots, household, 35s. to 40s. do.; Man- 
gels, 14s. to 21s. do.; Swedes, 16s. to 22s. do. ; 
Onions, Dutch, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per bag; do.. Bordeaux, 
7s. to 9s. per case ; Apples, English, 2s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. 
per bushel ; Watercress, 6d. per dozen ; Celery, 10d. 
to ls. per roll; Cauliflowers, 4s. to 6s. per tally; Brus- 
sels Sprouts, 2s. to 2s. 66. per half-sieve ; Carrots, 2s. 
to 3s. per dozen bunches; Turnips 2s. to 3s. 6d. do. ; 
Walnuts, 6s. to 12s. 6d. per bag; do., 12s. 6d. to 16s. 
per sack. 


POTATOS. 

Boroven anp Sprirarrizeips: Nov. 8.—The wet 
weather has to some exsent checked supplies at 
market, and best samples are firmer. Regents, 
Scotch, 80s. to 95s.; English, 65s. to 90s.; Hebrons, 
60s. to 110s.; Magnum Bonums, 60s. to 100s. per 
ton. 


Srrratrietps: Nov. 7.—Quotations :—Magnums, 
60s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 85s. ; Champions, 
60s. to 65s.; Regents, 70s. to 90s.; Beauty of 
Hebron, 85s. to 100s. per ton. : 


Srrarrorp: Vou. 6:—Quotations :—Light Mag- 
nums. 65s. to 85s.; do., 60s. to 70s.; Hebron, 55s. to 
70s.; White Elephants, 60s. to 90s. per ton. 


Imports—8 bags from Antwerp, 2 bags 15 sacks 
from Ostend, 26 baskets 12 bags from Rotterdam, 
1419 bags from Hamburgh, and 23 packages from 
Flushing. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, old, 120s. 
to 142s.; new, 80s. to 110s. ; inferior, 45s. to 75s. ; 
prime meadow hay, 120s. to 130s.; good new hay, 
80s. to 100s. ; inferior, 30s. to 70s.; old straw, 42s. 
to 48s.; new, 30s. to 44s. per load. 


ENQUIRIES, 


oe 
“« He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —BACON. 


Anatysis or So.—I take the liberty of forward- 
ing to you a report of an analysis of a sample of soil, 
and should be glad of the opinions of some of your 
correspondents as to the suitability of that soil for 
Vines :-— 


Mechanical Analysis. 
Moisture ... ans mae sae nee see 45 
Organic matter and water of combination .., 13°275 
Lime “on Rae ade oo me vee 2025 
Coarse sand... Bea an ees Bae 33°16 
Fine sand and clay, principally fine sand 47°04 
100°000 
Chemical Analysis. 
Moisture ... on aoe a ane van 45 
Organic matter and water of combination ... 13°275 
_ Oxides of iron and alumina Aco 54 
Carbonate of lime... eo wee res ove 2:025. 
Magnesia and alkalies, principally magnesia 2°05 
Insoluble silicious matter ato to ee eb 
100'000 


W.M. (Deficient in potash. Ep.] 


Specimen Appres—What English Apple has a 
heavier weight on record than the one of Warner's 
King exhibited by me at Ledbury on October 25 
last? The report of that exhibition gave this spe- 
cimen as weighing over 2 lb., and it was awarded the 
prize for the largest Apple. (Class 31 of schedule, 
prize 21s.). Robert Sinith. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—~e—— 


IntecuicEenr Reapers, do piease Nore that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PuBttsHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Epiror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Booxs: W. H. D. Chemistry of the Farm, by R. 
Warrington, is the best book for you, published 
by Messrs. Bradbury Agnew & Co., Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. There is no book, so far as 
we know, which treats of the analyses of fruits 
and vegetables—E. M. The British Moss Flora 
is published by the author, R. Braithwaite, 303, 
Clapham Road, S.W. 


CurysantHEmums: A. C. Nice well-formed flowers, 
but not better than others already in commerce. 


Emmossep Rose Lasers: Mr. Rogers. You would be 
able to get these labels from any large horticul- 
tural sundriesman. 


Gattis on Spruce: G. B. The galls are produced 
by Chermes Abietis. There is no available remedy 
but to burn all the galls in the young state. 


GARDEN-waLk ScrAPER AND Broom: M. H. S. Any 
ironmonger will supply you with a wheeled hoe or 
scraper, but we know of no implement combining 
a scraper and broom. 


Graves: E. J. ZL. The Vines have been greatly 
mismanaged. The splitting of the berries was the 
result of mildew attacking them, which prevented 
further growth in the skin of the berry. We have 
never remarked a worse case, and it is evident the 
man does not know anything about the treatment 
of the Vine. 


Marecuar Niet Rost on Roor: Poor Geordie. Your 
Rose will bloom well enough if you thin out the 
weaker shoots, cutting clean away to the old wood, 
Do not spare the knife, but so cut these away that 
the stronger Willow-like shoots stand a foot or 
more apart; and do not cut the latter at all. 
From the points of these you will get your earliest 
blooms next season. By cutting out as we advise 
you will be enabled to use the ventilators at the 
back of the house, and more light will fall on the 
plants beneath the Rose. 


Names or Fruit: W. W. 1 and 4, Beurré Rance; 

2, Nouveau Poitean ; 3, Van Mons Léon Leclerc ; 

5, Beurré Hardy; 6, Duchesse d’Angouléme; 7, 
Doyenné Gris; 8, Winter Nelis; 9 and 13, Beurré 
Diel ; 10, Chaumontelle ;,11, Beurré Capiaumont ; 
12, Jersey Gratioli; 14 and 15, wild seedling. — 
W. Fisher. 1, Warner’s King; 2, Hawthornden; 
8, Waltham Abbey Seedling. — A Weekly Sub- 
seriber. 1, Passe Colmar; 2, Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme; 3, Chaumontelle; 4, Doyenné Gris.—Tho- 
mas Matheson. Pear Vicar of Winkfield. — Notts, 
1, Jersey Gratioli; 2, rotten; 3, Fondante d’Au- 
tomne; 4,-Beurré Superfin.—/J. Earl. 1, Belle de 
Bruxelles; 2, Chaumontel ; 3, Doyenné Boussoch. 
—N.N.P. Apple Hanwell Souring. —4. B. 1, 
Aston Town; 2, Autumn Bergamot. — Hexham. 
Apple Gloria Mundi.—R. Ridley. Apple Brabant 
Bellefleur. — W. § H. Brown. 1, Pitmaston Du- 
chess; 2, Marie Louise d’Uccle; 3, Bowood; 4, 
Hambledon Deux ans.—Wooton. There was found 
no letter; we prefer the letter to be enclosed in 
the box, and not sent separately, as it is some- 
times difficult to identify the package to which the 
letter relates. 1, Beauty of Kent; 2, New Haw- 
thornden’; 3, Royal Somerset ; 4, Hanwell Souring ; 
5, Hambledon Deux ans; 6, Emille d’Héyst. 


Nanes or Prants: J. Mantin. The name of Orchid 
omitted in our last issue is Saccolabium calceo- 
lare, probably.—F’. H., Manchester. The two plants 
you send without numbers are Restiaceous plants 
from South Africa, now coming into use for the 
same decorative purposes as Pampas and other 
grasses. The one with the blunt spikelets is 
Thamnochortus giganteus; the. other is T. elon- 
gatus. The two Heaths we hope to name next 
week.—G. W. Aster Townshendi; Helenium au- 
tumnale, yellow.—R. A. G. 1 and 2, fruits next 
week ; 3, Scirpus lacustris; 4, Typha latifolia; 5, 
Antennaria tomentum ; 6 Acalypha Macafeeana ; 


4 


7, not found; 8, Acalypha musaca.— AFR. JZ. 1, 
Aster Reevesii; 2, Francoa sonchifolia; 3 and 4, 
Davallia dissecta, probably—both barren fronds, 
send fertile one; 5, Pteris scaberula; 6, Adian- 
tum hispidulum.—Camyee. Lockhartia acuta.— 
A, O. W. Dianthus Seguieri— 2. B. 1, Dendro- 
bium bigibbum; 2, Oncidium tigrinum; 3, O. 
verucosum; 4, O. flexuosum.—H. C. 1, Salix 
fragilis; 2,S. Smithiana; 3, S. aquatica (cinerea) ; 
4, S. caprea. 

Report oF THE APPLE Concress, 1884: W. Jordan. 
It is out of print. 

Tomatos AvrocraT, Prize Betix, AND THE QUEEN: 
R. The only variety mentioned in any of the 
American lists of late date is The Queen, It is 
a yellow fruit of great excellence in America, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Tuomas Satu, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry—Alpines, 
Bulbs, and Border Plants, &c. 

Ben Rew & Co., Aberdeen—Roses; also Forest 
Trees. 

Rosert Mack & Son, North of England Rose 
Nurseries, Catterick Bridge and Scorton, York- 
shire—Roses. 

M. Brvant. Boulevard St. Cyprien, a Poitiers, 
Vienne, France— Autumn and Winter Price 
Current of Fruits, Roses, Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Cartes SHarre & Co., Sleaford, Lincolushire— 
Agricultural Seeds, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—P. Middleton.—W. Gill.— 
P. D. W. (no Grapes to hand).—J. H.—T. Gill (next week. 
—wW. N.—M. J. B.—R. A. G.—H. G. R.—J. S.—W. P.— 
ai aoa W.—P. E. N.—W. B. H.—J. R. J.—W. B.— 


FF Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding pelts and research for ther solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week, 


THE PINE FoRESTS OF WESTERN FRANCE.— 
In a report on the agriculture of the Gironde, the 
British Consul at Bordeaux refers to the forests 
which cover about a third of the department, 
especially the Landes district, where the soil is 
wholly unfitted for ordinary cultivation. Hence 
forests of Pines (the pin maritime) have in recent 
times been planted, and the wood and resin obtained 
from them have now become an important end, in 
in some instances, the sole source of revenue of the 
inhabitants of those districts. In the parts distant 
from towns and other inhabited places resin is chiefly 
produced, while in places nearer to Bordeaux or 
other shipping ports, where means of transportation 
exist, the production of pit props, railway sleepers, 
telegraph poles, and wood for fuel forms the chief 
business. The collection of resin affords a living to 
a large number of the very poorest persons, and the 
recent decline in the exportation of this article from 
Bordeaux has been a great misfortune to the inhabit- 
ants of some parts of the Landes district. The de- 
cline has been caused by the annually increasing 


-competition of the United States, which has become 


the chief exporter of resin to the almost entire 
exclusion of Bordeaux. A new kind of oil, called 
Pine-oil, is now made from the refuse of 
resin after the latter has been employed in 
making turpentine. This is used as an illuminant in 
some private houses in Bordeaux, and burns very 
brightly ; it is cheaper than refined petroleum, and 
is notexplosive. The trees do not appear to suffer 
by the extraction of the resin, if it is done carefully, 
and the wood is even better fitted then for certain 
purposes, such as paper-making and the manufacture 
of pyroligneous acids, than it was before. The 
export of pit props made from the Landes Pines is 
an important branch of trade between Bordeaux and 
English ports adjacent to coal districts. One 
hundred and seventy-five thousand tons of pit props 
are now shipped annually to England from Bor- 
deaux, while ten years ago the shipments did not 
reach half that quantity. Railway sleepers and telee 
graph poles are likewise made in large quantities in 
these Pine forests ; they are used chiefly in France. 
Besides, a large quantity of young Pines finds its 
way to England every year to be converted into 
paper. The Landes is a sandy district in which 
nothing but Pines will grow, and the forests are all 
of recent origin. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision, Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 

GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.4.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


PRICE LIST 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


BONES !—BONES !!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by far the best they haveever used. Samples cun be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


HUGHES Soluble 


Fin Tree OIL 


FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 
BE WITHOUT IT. 


Unsurpassed as an Insecticide, it kills effectually all 
parasites aud insects which infest plants whether at the 
roots or on the foliage, without injury to tender plants— 
such as ferns, etc., if used as directed. Used asa WASH 
it imparts the gloss und lustre to the foliage which is so 
desiruble on exhibition specimens. 

Dog Fanciers should not be without it! It makes a 
silky Coat and produces healthy Skin Action; kills fleas, 
and is excellent for washing dogs. 

Housewives should not be without it! Used with 
ordinary household soap it is an effectual DISIN- 
FECTANT, BLEACHER, & CLEANER OF FABRICS. 
It kills insect life on man, animal, or plant, without 
injury to the skin, wherever parasites may appear. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d.; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d.,1 gallon 12s. 6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTISIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 
Wuotesatr from all the London Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 
NEW YORK—Rouxer & Sons. 


BOXES —light Wood BOXES 


for Sending Cut Flowers or Plants by Post or Rail. WREATH, 
CROSS, and Improved BOUQUET Boxes. WOOD TRAYS for 
Sowing Seed, Striking Cuttings, &c. Cheaper and better than 
Pots or Pans. Samples, with feriea List free,6 stamps. Write 
for Samples, stating requirements, to 

CASBON’S Box Works, Millfield, Peterborough. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
: and Olergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, B.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash, 


21, 
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ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 ainst Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ouncesas winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against. 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( (USES Ue keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet fround. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


Salm Oo Vor St 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal,! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-OOTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses. Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

see in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


— = = 


== = 


SSS 
PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 
The above are without exception the most useful kind of 

Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 

possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 

the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, yo» 7 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 5 - - 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, a 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


SIZES 
u Inches. 
2015 
2016 
22x16 
24x16 
20x18 
22x18 
24X18 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

Enghsh Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
tree delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


= This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
} powerful apparatus 
Hi] made. 


—— fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 
"i Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
| sothat the whole of theheatfrom the Boiler 
itself is utilised. It burns over twelve 
: hours without attention, at anominal cost. 
Price, as SUBTAMIRE? with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12 ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 
Cost of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 
ft. ft. £8. d.|ft. ft. 2 2. d.|it. ft. £3. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15X% 9... 510 8/325 x12... 616 8 
13% 8... 5 1 0/20x10.., 6 0 0/40 16...1212 ¢ 
Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 
Dlustrated List, with full ticulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


“sue, + LONDON BRIDGE. 


NGL LE’ Sn 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The most efficient and economical means of HEATING small 

amis Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 

= — ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 
Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple a child 

can manage them. Manufactured of the BEST MATERIAL, carefully tested, and 

WARRANTED SOUND. Price from 218. each. 

= Illustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also “RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT 

CELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name oi the 

= nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers. 


PANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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RIPPINGILLE’S 
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MESSENGER & CO.’S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 

Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat mhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of alt the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 28. post-free. 

A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by usin various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH: 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
A i BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, &.C. 


RICHARDSON? 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 
HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 
of every description, 


in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


is 


= SS i 


‘Wooden Chapels 
Shooting Lodges, Cottages, 
H Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


Vawhtye 


TICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom Buildings of every Description. 
VAIN BEE NN ar) Mustreted Circulars 
Numerous Post-free. 


Hot-water Aj Us 

for warming urches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 


: . Complete Catalogue, 3s, 


eee 
ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &o. 
ROOCOHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
2 Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H, PUCKERT anpCQ,,} Cennee St., Loudon, F.0. 


Sorth of England Hortiouléural Works, 
DARLINGTON, 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—* Hot-waTER, Lonpon.” 


Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘to. 9090, sss) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 
OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
Is ENTIRELY DISPENSED 


WITH. 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT 


It can be erected in a few hours, 


and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &c. 


Inspection Invited. 


Price List Free on Application. 


Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


HILL & SMITH, BOULTON & PAUL, 


BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND aT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, CATES, &c. 


ven for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Surveys of Estates made, and practical 


ppecial’ eeanaee 
Roofing, &c. 
eilsite a sad as ro pers best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


ee MATS—RAFEIA.— 
RAFFIA FIBRE, TULACCO 
PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 


Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 
MARENDAZ and FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
ee eee 


HORTICULTURAL CLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & aoe eee 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS. 


Our 8 by 6 feet 
2-LIGHT MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES 


e £3 each, Gaerinea val 
Made of the tems sh deal, Epelen al 21-0z. glass, eek abd 8 coats 
it colour. 


8-LIGHTS, 12 ie 6 feet, £4 5s. 
For other sizes, see NEW PRICE LISTS, Post-free. 


NORWICH. 
OOT PRUNING can be better and more 


scientifically performed with the new Patent ‘* MYTI- 
CUTTAH” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this novel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools.—STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyaro, Derby. Sold by Seedsmen and 
Tronmongers at home sud» 


HOMAS’S 
TING FOR WIRING WALLS 


GALVANISED. 


seen Bolt and Holdfast. —No. 685. 
As illustrated above, price 38, and 4s, per dozen. 


Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633, 


ae, Oe E 2 he an 
No. 6324. 


$a., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz. 


Best Galvanised Wires Ys. 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards, 
Illustrated CAT. GUE on application. 


ee ae THOMAS & CO., 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


| WATERPROOF TREE LABELS, 


and all qualities of 
DIRECTION LABELS, 
for Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 
Samples and PRICE LIST on application. 


FISHER, CLARK & CO., 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


NARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anp SCULL, 90. Lower Thames Street, London, F.C, 


EATING APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 
Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million old, 
Write to Inventor, J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
5. of de AOs BRCAMG UE ME 10, OF 0 
Qo on O ZY O he oo OR 
oe OO MRIS Meee 10g O80 
OEE LOB OS oy Bal Onion 
S22 Se KOM m6 820) Seer Om S10 
1 5g O OO) Bl foo Ol G 
i oe OF GB Ge Bao. We o 
We og O FY WO] CS ME ba Ole & 
TSE) peeslOa ON ne4ee nn. OulsanO 
Wy og O 8 Ol BH on OLS 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £3; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
ES 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 

26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BraTus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE Unitep KinepomM: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 
FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 193. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Poustisuine Orricze and Orricz for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and uo brick 
setting. Will last all night without atten- 
tion. Will burn house cinders, therefore 
costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 
can fixit. A domestic servant canstoke it. 


Complete Apparatus from £4 12s, 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Enormous num- 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

Only Slow Com- 
bustion Appara- 
tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 

Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. : 
Full particulars {ij 
and Prices of 
every sized Ap- 
paratus, and 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- 
tion. : 


aa Ee EIR IOR 
BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


TWustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 
CHELMSFORD. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
128, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20X16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 


Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Tist on applica- -|- 


tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
EPP s’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 


TRY I(T. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRH, BRON- 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lion, 
NET, and Mouse. Established 70 years. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


ATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1 DE a Se ee eS 
Inserted in the DAILY NEWS and in all 


LONDON, PROVINCIAL, and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Exceptional Terms for a Series. 


CONTRACTORS for the SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS 
On PAGES 2, 3, and 6 of the GLOBE. 
The SPECIAL CORNERS of the EVENING STANDARD, 
And the SPECIAL CORNERS on FRONT PAGE of the 
PEOPLE. 
Sole Agents for all Advertisements in the 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PULICE GAZETTE. 


WILLING’S, 125, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegraph Address—‘‘ WILLING’S, London.” 
Telephone No. 2773. 


FREDERICK L. MAY & CO., 


(PUBLISHERS OF May’s PRESS GUIDE,) 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


162, PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.. 

RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for all London, Provincial, 
Continental, Colonial, and American Newspapers and other 
Publications, for one or any number of insertions, and are pre- 
pared to open accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
others on approval of references. 

Special advantages to Large Advertisers. 

Established 1850. 

Only Address—162, PIccADILLY, London, W. 


Farms Estates, Residences. 


Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 
Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 


IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 


supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 
six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed ‘* Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 
Farms, Estates, and Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC § 1889. 


f4 Enormous Circulation, Voice of the Stars, Weather 

Forecasts, Nativity of Emperor of Germany, &c. Zadkiel 

Foretold the Rainy Summer, the Whitechapel Murders, &c. 

London: COUSINS anp gO. 6, stele’ Court, Strand, W.C. 
rice 6d. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


D) 
ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSH, 


by JoHN CRaNsTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


en Ny Z SSS Jl WY, fs 
OUR NOTE BOOK, 112 Pages, 6d. post-free. 


A Collection of Valuable Papers by experienced Representa- 
tive Growers on how to grow successfully Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Tomatos, Mushrooms, and most Vegetables. A Special 
paper on how to grow Vegetables for Exhibition ; also compre- 

ensive and latest information on the culture of Orchids, Roses, 
Begonias, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Auriculas, Pan- 
sies, &c., by Baines, Douglas, O’Brien, Wright, Rivers, Hudson, 
Baillie, Molyneux, Richards, Orchard, Birkenhead, Castle, Dean, 
Laing, &c. Appendix Articles ou Fruits and Vegetables; their 
Value, and how to Preserve and Cook them. Also a Valuable 
Calendar on how to be successful in the Management of Bees, 
giving direvtions foreach month. Price 6d., post-free. 


W. WOOD snp SON, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


Estate Sales. 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


“Pee WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reterence 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free, Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 

LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all haying Farms 

to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
(2 WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 

and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 

bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


EVUE de VHORTICULTURE BELGE 
et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—138th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Buryenich, F. Crépin, 
©. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, O. Thomas, A. yan Geert 
Son, H, J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 

This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 

Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
Ghent. - : 


Belgian. ; 

ULLETIN d@ARBORICULTURE, 

de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAT- 

CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 

Plates and Dlustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BURVE- 

NIOH, F. PayNAERT, E. Ropiaas, and H. J. van HULLE, 

Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Goyern- 
ment at Ghent. Post-paid, 10s. per annum. 

H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium. 


N GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS, 
By Rey. O. FISHER. Fourth Edition. Pricels. ~ 


Ho. TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 


A popular explanation of the best Method of Culture. 
By WiLtiaM EARLEY. Price 1s. stitched. 


He TO GROW MUSHROOMS, 
By WILLIAM EaRLey. Price 1s. stitched. 
BRADBURY, AGNEW, anpD CO., 9, Bouverie 


London : 
Street, E.C. 
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O GENTLEMEN and GARDENERS.—A 
Bargain.—The complete Work of the ‘‘ DICTIONARY of 
HORTICULTURE,” compri-ing 24 parts, by G. NICHOLSON, with 
2000 Illustrations; price, 30s. (cost 48s.); notsoiled. Owner 
going abroad.—Apply, FENWICK, 18, Chaucer Road, Acton, W. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. R. C. Fraser, lately Head Gardener at 
The Woodlands, Streatham, has been appointed 
Head Gardener and Orchid Grower to R. B. 
Waite, Esq., Arddarroch. 


Mr. James M’Guerr, Gardener at Physgill, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Mr. 
McMorran, as Gardener to R. H. JoHnston 
Stewart, Esq., at Glasserton, Wigtownshire. 
Mr. McMorran held this appointment for the 
long period of forty-three years. 

Mr. C. Lams has been appointed as Head 
Gardener to R. Smiru, Esq., J.P., Dilworth 
House, Longridge, Preston, Lancashire. 

Mr. D. DowbrEsw=tt has been appointed Gar- 
dener to E. M. Twoprnny, Esq.,- Woodstock 
Park, Sittingbourne. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN —a strong, 
healthy, active Man—for the Houses; not under 24, not 

afraid of or above his work. Must have had good experience 
with Vines, Peaches, Strawberries, Forcing Cucumbers and 
Plants generally. Abstainer. Wages, 18s. weekly, and bothy. 
—Apply, by letter only, with particulars of experience, refer- 
ences, &c., to FOREMAN, J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas Lane, E. C. 


ANTED, a married Man with good 

character, as MARKET GARDEN FOREMAN, one 

that has filled the same position before. Must well under- 

stand the Management of People. (Without family preferred.) 

—J. SMITH anp SON, Market Gardeners, Sipson, near West 
Drayton. 


ANTED, an experienced BAILIFF, for 

. Home Farm of 300 acres.—Married ; to live in and take 
care of mansion.—Apply, with copies of three testimonials, to 
Mr. T. W. MILLYARD, Land Agent, Estate Office, Saltmarshe 
Castle, Worcester. 


Seed Trade. 
WV 4ANTED a TRAVELLER, by a first-class 


experienced man, with a thorough knowledge of Garden and 
One who has had experience in attending 
Markets preferred. _All applications treated in the strictest 
confidence. Liberal Salary.—State age, where last employed, 
and all particulars, to M. C., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a CLERK, in Nursery Trade ; no 
knowledge of Seed Trade required.—THOS. HEWITT 
anv CO., Nurseries, Solihull. 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN for Retail Seed 


Trade in Lancashire. One accustomed to Travel.— 
Apply, with particulars, to Box C., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Olkes, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a MAN, used to London Furnish- 


ing, and to make himself generally useful.—State 
abilities and wages required to G. &., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 


WANT PLACES. 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 


anp R. THYNE, NurseryMEN, Glasgow, 

e can always RECOMMEND MEN of known character 

and ability as GARDENERS to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring such. Applications solicited. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COTCH 


NDER GARDENERS. — Several _ strong 

well-trained young Scotchmen, anxious to find situa- 

tions in England.— Particulars from M., Keith & Co., 
Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


( ee ER (Heap) ; age 30, married when 
suited.—D. Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his Fore- 
man, E. Dawe, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical good Gardener. Fifteen years’ practical 
experience,—Maristow, Roborough, Devon, 


Bree en (Heap).—Age 36, married, two 

children; thoroughly experienced in all branches. 
First-class references. Two years in last place.—W. HOLD- 
CROFT, Barton, near Burton-on-Trent. 


( \ ARDENER (Heap); age 38, married. 

—HeEnyrRY GRay, for the last nine-and-a-half years 
Gardener to Griffith Thomas, Esq., Park House, Englefield 
Green, Staines, is open to a re-engagement. Death of employer 
cause of leaving.—Address as above. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 48 — J. 

Dauncey, for nineteen years Gardener to the late 

J. Bramston Stane, Esq., Buckfield Park, is now at liberty to 

offer his services to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 

thorough practical man. Death cause of leaving.—26, Gros- 
venor Terrace, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, S.E. 


ARDENER (Hxap),.— Age 35, married; 
twenty years’ practical experience in Early and Late 
Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, the Cultivation of 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Orchids, &c.; also Kitchen 
Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. Good character.—J. FINLAY- 
SON, The Gardens Combe Bank, Sevenoaks,. 


G ARDENER (Heap).—Age 36, married ; 
I thoroughly experienced in Early and Late Forcing of 
Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables; also Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Four yearsin last place as Head. Excellent cha- 
racter and testimonials.—J. B., The Cottage, Holland’s Road, 
Teignmouth, Devon. 


( : ARDENER (Heap); age 84.—Mrs, ANDER- 
son, Waverley Abbey, Farnham, Surrey, wishes to 
recommend her late Head Gardener (who was with her for 
nearly seven years) to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
good practical Gardener. Twenty years’ experience in large 
establishments.—S. P., Upper Shorne, Gravesend, Kent. 


ARDENER (Heap), where another is kept. 

Age 28, married, no family; sixteen years’ experience 

in the general routine of Gardening. Can have excellent 

chsracter from present situation. Suburbs of London preferred. 

—J. THURGOOD, The Lodge, Loudwater House, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, . 


Gaus ER (Heap Worx1nG), where three 


or four are kept.—Age 32, single; fifteen years’ prac- 
tical experience. Eight years’ good character.—T. R., 18, 
Villiers Street, Lee Street, Oldham, Lancashire. 


( eee NER (Heap WorkING), where one 

or more are kept.—Age 40, married; thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all branches. Good character from present em- 
ployer.—C, B., Lawn Gardens, Swindon. 


G ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 29, 

married; twelve years’ thorough experience in Growing 
of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, Can be well recommended 
by last employer.—J. D.. $2, Harmood Street, Kentish Town, 
London, N.W. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1na).—Age 29, 
married; abstainer; thoroughly experienced in Flowers, 
Fruit and Vegetables; good at Chrysanthemums. First-class 
personal character.—J. R., Garden Cottage, St. Peter's Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


ARDENER (HEsp WorxgrnG), where one 

or two others are kept.—Age 46, married ; thirty years’ 

experience. Understands Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and 

Kitchen Gardening. Can have twenty years’ good character 
from present employer.—GARDENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxrne), where 

several are kept.—Age 42, married, no family; tho- 
roughly practical in all branches. Twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence where Gardening has been well done. Land and Stock. 
Good character from last and previous employers,—A. B., 4, 
Thornton Koad, Potter’s Bar. 


ARDENER (Heap Workine); Scotch.— 
Age 28, ingle at present; fourteen years’ practical 
knowledge in all branches. Six years English experience. 
Character and ability will bear strictest investigation from 
present and previous employers.—D. BROWN, 12, Church 
Walk, Kensington, W. 


ARDENER.—General Deszon, Bath- 

ampton House, Bath, wishes to recommend his Gardener. 
Understands Vines, Melons, Cucumbers, and General routine.— 
E. PERKINS, Almondsbury, Gloucestershire. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 26, 

married; twoand a half yearsin present situation. Good 

experience Indoors and Out. Leaving through death.—J. 
PERKINS, Park House, Englefield Green. 


( oe (Srconp), where three or four 
are kept.—Age 243; good character.—F. LANCASTER, 
Kelsey Manor, Beckenham. 


ARDENER (UnpER); as Srconp in the 

Houses, and Outdoor Work occasionally if required.— 

Been accustomed to Vine and Plant Culture. Good references. 
—wW. BUSH, Golding Hill, Loughton, Essex. 


( NE ae a pe (UnDER), in a Gentleman’s 

Garden,—Age 22; seven years’ experience Inside and 
Out.~ Good character.—T. POCOCK, 81. Lots Road, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 


( : ARDENER (Unprr); age 22.—C. Goxp- 

SMITH, Kelsey, Manor Gardens, Beckenham, can with 
confidence recommend a steady, sober, and trustworthy young 
man for the Kitchen Gardens. Leaving through no fault.— 
Apply as above. 


OREMAN, in a_ good establishment.— 

Age 30; highly recommended as to character and ability 

in all branches, Furnishing included,—J, D., 2a, Brynmaer 
Road, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 


Trade. 
FE OREMAN (Work«ine).—Thorough ex- 
perience in all branches. First-class Wreaths, &c. Good 
Salesman. Excellent references.—M., 9, Grove Place, Acton, W. 


{OREMAN, or SECOND.—Age 27, married; 
thirteen years’ experience. Well recommended from all 


previous employers.—FUREMAN, 4, Dovedale Place, Pinner 
Road, Sudbury, Harrow, N.W. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER, 

thorough.—Twenty years’ experience in General Nursery 

Trade. Good at Bouquets, Wreaths, &c.—T. S., Mr. Hamilton, 
Seedsman, 3, Henry Street, Dublin. 


To Nurserymen. ® 

OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 

—Thoroughly well-up in Propagating and Growing of 

Roses, Teas, Rhododendrons, Conifer, Clematis, Bouvardias, 

Poinsettias, Carnations, Double Primulas, and general Hard 

and Soft-wooded Plants, Bedding Stuff, &c.; efficient at 

Wreaths, Bouquets, &c.—FOREMAN, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. - 


OURNEYMAN, Indoors.— Young; five years’ 
good character.—J. SMITH, The Gardens, Newstead 
Abbey, Notts. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 20; 
six years’ experience. Two-and-a-half years’ good cha 
racter from last situation.—W. DAVEY, Alphington, Exeter- 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses——Age 22; 

seven years’ experience. Four-and-a-half years in present 

place. Good character.—F. BENGOUGH, The Gardens, 
Sugnall Hall, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out, in a good 

Private Garden.—Age 21; tive years’ experience in the 

profession. Good references—W. G. BOND, Broomfield, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out—aAge 20; 

five years’ good character from present situation. In- 

dustrious and obliging.—W. H., Moreton Gardens, Bideford, 
Devon. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 22.— 

J. Mitsom, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir Harry 

Verney, Bart., will be pleased to recommend a young man as 

ee Five years’ good character.—Claydon Gardens, Winslow, 
ucks, 


Co ORCHID GROWERS.—A. Miurrican, 

Orchid Collector to R. B. White, Esy., Arddarroch, 
seeks re-engagement for any class of Orchids,—A. M., R. B. 
White, Esq., Arddarroch, Garelochhead, Dumbartonshire. 


O SEEDSMEN,—A respectable young man 
requires a situation as IMPROVER in the above.— 
W. W., McHattie & Co., Chester. 


M ARKET NURSERY.—Employment wanted 

in a Market Nursery. Eleven years’ experience ; ‘first- 
class references, Good knowledge of Soft-wooded Stuff and of 
Cultivation of Ferns and Palms.—B. S., 25, Angel Terrace, 
Upper Edmonton. 


O HEAD GARDENERS.—Situation. wanted 

in a good establishment by a young man (age 23); eight 

years’ experience in various branches of Horticulture, 

Decorating, Forcing, &c. First-class references.—H., Mrs. 
Hodge, Chaple End, Walthamstow. 


We: MARKET NURSERYMEN.—A young 
man (age 20), would be glad to hear of a situation ina 

Market Nursery. Well up in general routine.—H. S., 9, Ful- 

well Road, Fulwell Terrace, Upper Teddington, Middlesex. 


XRAVELLER, in the Nursery and Seed 

Trade.—Experienced in all branches. Good connection 

in the Midlands and Northern Counties. Good reference.— 
RELIABLE, 156, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


HOPMAN, or MANAGER. — Age 30; 

thorough knowledge of Seed, Bulb, Plant, and Flower 
Trade. Good references. —SEEDSMAN, 35, Tetcott Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


Seed Trade, 


HOPMAN, or situation in large House.— 
Good knowledge of Trade, especially Seed and Bulb 
Departments, Office routine, &c. Eight years’ experience; 
part time in large London Houses. Willing to assist in an 
department. First-class references.—M., Gardeners Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street. Strand, W.C. 


Seed Trade. 
HOP ASSISTANT. — Age 19; five and 
a hali years’ experience with a leading Firm. Good 
references.—F. B., 31, Hazlewood Road, Walthamstow. 


‘TO FLORISTS.— Wanted by, experienced 

young Lady, situation in Florist’s Shops, London or 
Suburbs. High-class references.—D.S. B., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


“OLLOWAY’S PILLS:—Nervousness and 
want of Energy.—When first the nerves feel unstrung, 
and listlessness supplants energy, it is the right time to take 
some alterative, as Holloway’s Pills, to prevent disorder as 
into disease. These excellent Pills correct all irregularities an 
weakness. They actso kindly, yet soenergetically on the func- 
tions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is re- 
vived, the blood is rendered richer and purer, the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and absorbent 
systems are invigorated. These Pills are suitable for all classes 
and all ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons 
who are out of condition; theysoon rectify whatever is in fault, 
restore strength to the body and confidence to the mind, 
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SANDER & CO. 


CypRIPEDIUM ELLioTTiANUM, 
N. 8D. 

This is the nearest ally of 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum. Its 
remarkable leaves are broader, ap- 
parently stiffer. The spikes at hand 
are two-flowered — Mr. J. Godseff, 
however, has seen them with five. 
The primary peduncle would appear 
to be much stronger, as in the named 
species ; itis reddish and covered with 
very short hairs. The fine bracts are 
those of Cypripedium Rothschildi- 
anum, yet white with red dark purple 
longitudinal stripes. Ovaries white, 
with red ribs. Both sepals white, 
with dark red longitudinal stripes. 
Petals longer by one-third, with 
dense, short, blackish cilie, undu- 
late at base, white, full of Indian 
purple stripes and freckles, free of 
them at apicular end. Lip’s fashion 
that of Cypripedium Stonei; colour 
reddish-brown. Staminode angulate, 
both shanks finally contiguous, well 
bifid at apex, hairy at major part. 
The best mark of distinction is the 
sharp bifid apicular part of stami- 
node. JI have the impression the 
colours are much richer, the flowers 
greater, the peduncle stronger, the 
leaves broader and stiffer. This ex- 
ceedingly elegant, surprising species 
is dedicated to Mr. Elliott, of the firm 
of Young & Elliott, at New York, at 
the suggestion of Mr. J. Godseff, who 
knows the absent Mr. Sander’s views. 
What success of the firm to have im- 
ported in so short time Cypripedium 
Sanderianum, Rothschildianum, and 
Elliottianum ! 


H. G. RCHB., f. 


“Gardeners’ Chronicle,” November 3. 
Cyprirepium ELLIoTriaNuM, %. sp. 


“This glorious new introduction of 
Messrs. Sander & Co.’s, from the Philip- 
pines is now in bloom at the St. Albans 
Nursery. The plant is of noble habit, 
resembling C. Stonei; leaves bright 
green, from 1 foot to 15 inches long, 
and 1} to 2 in. broad; the older stout 
purple-dotted scape, over foot in height, 
bore evidence of the presence of five 
flowers, but on that in bloom only two. 
The bracts are spathaceous, and very 
showy, from 1—14 inch long, whitish, 
with narrow chocolate lines, The 2-inch 
long ovaries bear handsome flowers, which 
call to mind the beautiful C. Rothschild- 
ianum and C.preestans, from both of which, 
however, it is widely distinguished. The 
dorsal sepal is 14 inch wide and 23 long, 
pointed, ivory-white, with fifteen dark 
crimson lines of various lengths; the 
lower sepals are similar, but smaller. The 
lip is nearly like that of ©. Stonei in 
colour and shape, and has the same fold 
on the under side; ivory-white, delicately 
veined and tinted rose, The petals are 
also white, spotted in the upper portion 
with crimson blotches, which run into 
three or four narrow lines to the points, 
the upper portions being wavy and cili- 
ated, much as in C. Sanderianum. The 
staminode (unless abnormal) is narrow 
and curved under, as in C, Rothschildi- 
anum. Altogether it is a very beautiful 
species, which seems to embody the good 
features of most of its section. James 
O'Brien.” 


“Garden,” November 3. 
Crpripepium ELLiorrranom. 


“‘ This is the name of a grand new species of 
Slipper Orchid imported from the Philippines, 
by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, and which opened 
its flowers in the case on its journey home, +o 
that we are able to judge of its great beauty and 
distinctness, The collector says he has seen it 
with tive flowers on a scape; so here is another 
grand beauty to add to our collection of these 

eservedly popular Slipper Orchids. Itis a bold- 
growing species, the leaves being two-rankei, 
8 inches long by 2 inches broad, with one obtuse 
apex, deep green and leathery in texture. Scape 
erect, bearing five flowers, which, judging from 
those opened in the case during the journey 
home, are very large; the upper and lower 
sepals are large, ovate, and pure white, bande 
th distinct lines of rich chocolate, which ex- 
tend from base to apex; the petals are broad at 
the base, lengthened into tail-like points. In the 
specimen before me they are about 4 inches lony, 
but these delicate members have been injured 
in their confinement, and, I should imagine, it 
will prove to be one of the longest-tailed of the 
Eastern kinds; the colour is pure white, marked 
at the base with large spots and blotches of 
chocolate; lip somewhat in shape like that uf 
C, Stonei. pure white beneath, suffused and 
netted with rose in front, the upper edge being 
pellows The staminode is very peculiar, being 
ent down like a large bird’s beak, bifid at the 
apex, with thick, mossy, chocolate hairs. The 
bracts on the scape are large, streaked with 
chocolate, like the dorsal sepal. It isa grand 
addition to our cultivated Cypripediums, and 
should have a great future before it. 


“W. H.G.” 


CYPRIPEDIUM ELLIOTTIANUM, tu. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., on FRIDAY, November 16, by direction of Mr. F. Sanprr, St. Albans, the entire importation, 
consisting of nearly 1000 Plants of this extremely magnificent CYPRIPEDIUM. See p. 526 for full particulars. 
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ILY of the VALLEY,SPIRHA JAPONICA, 

DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, HELLEBORUS NIGER, &c. 
Large extra selected clumps for forcing. Price LISTS free. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


FENGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
» Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


PECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to 3, 3to4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 13 to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


PECIAL OFFER.— RHODODENDRON 
PONTICUM, very bushy, 12 to 18 inches, £9 per 1000; 
do., 9 to 12 inches, very bushy, £6 per 1000 ; do. Stocks, strong, 
75s. per 1000; Dwarf GLOIRE ROSES, strong, 35s. 100; Dwarf 
MOSS ROSES of sorts, from 20s. 100.; do., LADY M. FITZ- 
WILLIAM ROSES, 6s. doz.; PORTUGAL LAUREL, very 
bushy and stout, 12 to 21 inches, 18s. per 100. 
Apply, GRAY anp SONS, Brox Nursery, Chertsey. 


OR SALE, a few thousand Canes of the 
celebrated SEMPER FIDELIS RASPBERRY, at 20s. 
per 100, delivered in Covent Garden Market. 
Apply to C. NEWMAN, Bedwell, Harlington, Middlesex, 
LANCASHIRE LAD GOOSEBERRIES WANTED. 


To the Trade and Others. 
W SIMS, Grove Nursery, Tooting. 
e ASPARAGUS (strong), 2-years, 5s. per 100; £2 zs. 
per 1000. SEAKALE, for Planting or Forcing, 6s. per 100. 


oC. FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


ONTEFRACT CHRYSANTHEMUM and 


BIRD SHOW, NOVEMBER 23 and 24, 1888. £100 
offered in Prizes. THOS. GLOVER, Sec. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Finest Berlin 


forcing Crowns. Consignment to hand in fine condition. 
Samples and price on application to 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 

to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 

per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 

my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 

of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—-Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48's, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY., Dyson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


The New Raspberry, 
iF ORD 


BEACONSFIELD. 
(A Seedling.) 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen, Trade supplied; Cash with Order. 

A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


EAKALE for Forcing. — Selected large 
Crowns, none better in the Trade, 75s. per 1000; under 
500, 8s. per 100, A remittance with all orders. 
ALFRED ATWOOD, Grower, 14, Lavender Terrace, Battersea, 
S.W., late of 51, Shillington Street, Battersea, S.W. 


eon SALE, 5000 GOOSEBERRIES, Crown 
Bob, 3 years old. 
‘ J.B, BUTTERFIELD, Freezy Water, Waltham Cross. 


} OOPER anv CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 

Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 

mert, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


INKERTON anv CO., Glasgow, Fruir 

SALESMEN and AUCTIONEERS, have unlimited DEMAND 

FOR fine FRUITS, FLOWERS, and VEGETABLES. Weekly 
Sales of Plants and Shrubs during Season. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS.—"' PINKERTON,” GLASGOW. 


peer Hole AND BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &ec. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


TRO COUNTRY GROWERS of all Classes, 
haying anything Good and Choice in the way of CUT 
FLOWERS, should be glad of a communication with view to 
future business. 
W. RAVENHILL, 157, Norwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Pricesreturned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


W ANTED, Young Plants of ARAUCARIA 
COOKI; any quantity up to 100.—State size, price 
and quantity, to W. G. HEAD, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


Tere lr Weve AURATU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. perCase; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d. Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealed Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


NEw BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


SP PEST DER CARNO T.” 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see future Advertisements. 


AFFODILS a SPECIALTY.—Barr’s 


Daffodils should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or 
planted out in beds, or naturalized in Orchards, Meadows, 
and Woods. Illustrated CATALOGUE free on application. 

BARR anv SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


VAN MEERBEEK anv CO, 
FLLLEGOM, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


\ROWERS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 


delivered entirely free to destination. No packing charges. 


NGLISH CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anpD CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


6 Sik WATKIN ” is the best NARCISS. 


Price and all particulars post-free. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER. 


SS CUTTINGS, strong and 
healthy, from 1s. per dozen, over 100best varieties. List free. 
—The GARDENER, The Lodge, Porchester Square, London, W. 


OR SALE, 10,000 GENISTAS, in 3-inch 
pots, at 10s. per 100. Prices to the Trade on application. 
20,000 well-rooted cuttings of Genistas, at 5s. per 100, sent on 
by Parcel Post. Money Orders payable at Leyton Green.—T, 
BALDWIN anv SON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 


E E D TRADE, 1888-9.— 
Before placing your Orders please write for our SPECIAL 
PRICES, which, owing to crops having proved better than 
expected, are exceedingly low. 
HOWCROFT anp WATKINS, Seed Merchants, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots, 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


LUNE ese of POTASSIUM (Harris) A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for ls. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘* Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE.— 

Standen’s Manure, admitted by growers to be unrivalled 

for this purpose ; in tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us, 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 
See Large Advertisement on Back Page. 
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SALES By AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 

class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 

and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next.—(Sale No. 7802.) 
2000 grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, just received from 
Japan, in the finest pocsible condition. 
R. J. ©. STEVENS will include the 
above in his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, November 21. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. 

Several hundred choice named Standard and Dwarf ROSE 
TREES. from a well-known English Grower; BORDER 
PLANTS in variety, &c. & 3 
R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 

his SALES by AUCTION, at his‘Great Rooms, 38, King 

Street. Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY NEXT, November 21 and 24. 

On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. 


ESSRS. SMAIL anv CO. will. SELL by 

AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 

every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, at 12 o'Clock 

each day, large consignments of GLADIOLI, SPIRAA, 
DIELYTRA, DUTCH BULBS, &c., lotted to suit all buyers. 
Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Dutch Bulbs. = 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales, 
WN ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from Holland, lotted to suit 


the Trade and Private Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
h ESSRS. PROTHEROEK anp MORRIS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
November 20, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, large quantities 
of NURSERY STOCK, from sample, meluding the following:— 
20,000 Scoteh Fir 300 Cupressus Laywsonii 
1,200 Laurels 3,000 Fruit Trees 
200 Gooseberries 150 Dwarf Roses 
200 Sycamores 200 Limes 
2,009 Beech 3,000 Spruce Firs 
3,000 Privet 1,000 Austrian Fine 
3,000 Standard Roses 1,000 Sea Kale 
5,000 Asparagus 7,000 Strawberries 
1,000 Hollyhocks 300 Crimson Cloves 
300 Geranium Niphetos and Queen. 
Samples will be on view oa morning of Sale. 
had on application to the Auctioneers, 


Tuesday Next.—Sale by Sample. 


Catalogues 


Tuesday Next. 

.English-grown CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, and a fine assort- 
ment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Standard and Dwarf 
ROSES, of the best sorts; selected FRUIT TREES, Hardy 
EVERGREENS, Dutch BULBS, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at the City Auction 
Rooms, 38 and 39, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on TUESDAY 
NEXT, November 20, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely. 
Onview morning of Sale. Catalogues had at the Rooms; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 638, Cheapside, London, E.C., 
and Leytonstone, E. 


Wednesday Next. 

8000 LILIUM AURATUM from Japan, splendid bulbs, just 
received; 3000 LILY OF THE VALLEY, BARR’S DAF- 
FODILS, 500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS in variety, very fine EUCHARIS Plants, English- 
grown LILIES and other HARDY BULBS. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 

November 21, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 


Lee, 8.E. 

Adjoining the Lee Railway Station. 
IMPORTANT UNRESERVED SALE of unusually well-grown 
NURSERY STOCK, carefully prepared for removal, and 
affording an excellent opportunity for procuring Shrubs 

aud Trees for immediate effective planting. 

ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Messrs. B. Maller & Sons to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, at the Burnt Ash Hill Nurseries, 
Lee, S.E., on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, November 21 
and 22, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, a large quantity of 
remarkably well-grown NURSERY STOCK, including a splen- 
did assortment of well-rooted Coniferze and Evergreen Shrubs, 
1500 Laurels, Privet, and Yews; 1000 Green Hollies, bushy 
plants; 5000 Standardand Ornamental Trees; 3000 Standard and 
Pyramid Fruit Trees, 5000 Red, White, and Black Currants; 

1000 Standard and Dwarf Roses, and other Stock. 

May be viewed any day prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The Auctioneers desire to call special attention to 
this Sale, the Stock being in a particularly healthy condition. 


Finchley Road, N.W. 
Important to Florists and others engaged in the Nursery and 
_ Furnishing Trade. 
SALE POSTPONED from November 15 to THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 22. 
The compact and old-established NURSERY and FLORISTS’ 
BUSINESS for SALE, by order of Mr. W. A. Clingo, who 
is leaving the neighbourhood. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the 
Waverley Nurseries, situate in the Finchley Road, London, 
N.W., a few minutes’ walk from Marlborough Road Station, 
on THURSDAY NEXT, November 22, 1888, at 2 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, in one lot, as a going concern, the compact Leasehold 
Property known as the WAVERLEY NURSERY, Finchley 
Road, N.W., with 11 GREENHOUSES, PITS, STABLINGS, 
and the whole of the STOCK and UTENSILS in TRADE, held 
for about 12 years unexpired at £80 per annum; also the 
FLORISTS’ SHOP, No. 18, Finchley Road, occupying a pro- 
minent position, and held for 19 years unexpired at £50 per 
annum; 4 span-roof GREENHOUSES'in Queen’s Terrace, held 
for 15 years at £45 per annum; and a piece of NURSERY 
GROUND at the corner of Alexandra Road, close to London 
Road Station, held at £20 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of Sale may be had on the Pre- 
mises, of Messrs. GOWING anpD CO., Solicitors, 40, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C.; andof the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Friday Next. 
DENDROBIUM TREACHERIANUM. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, 
November 23, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, an importation 
of the extremely rare, handsome, and distinct new DENDRO- 
BIUM TREACHERIANUM, from Northern Borneo, of which 
only a few plants at present existin this country. It has been 
flowered by W.£E. Brymer, Esq., of Dorchester, from whose 
plant a drawing was made, and appeared in Vol. VI. of the 
Orchid Album, Part 72. Dratwing will be shown at Sale. 
On view morning of Sale. and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
EXTENSIVE IMPORTATION of ORCHIDS. 
Fifty Cases, the whole for Sale, without the least reserve. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 

68, Cheapside, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, November 23, at half- 

past 12 o’Clock precisely, extensive importations of ORCHIDS, 

received direct for unreserved Sale, being the contents of about 
50 cases, including the following :— 

A very fine lot of VANDA SANDERIANA, 300 CYPRIPE- 
DIUM NIVEUM, 100 PHALA®NOPSIS AMABILIS, and others, 
from Mr. Roetelen. 

Two Cases of a NEW ODONTOGLOSSUM, dried flowers of 
which will be shown at the time of Sale. 

23 Cases of CATTLEYA PERCIVALLIANA, collected in 
bloom, and consisting of the finest varieties, and masses of 
extra size. 

One Case of very iarge ONCIDIUM PAPILIO; also CATT- 
DEYA LOBATA SUPERBA and C: LABIATA WARNERII. 

200 CATTLEYA DOWIANA, LZXLIA GOULDIANA, and 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS in variety. 

Also an importation of the extremely rare, handsome, and 
distinct new DENDROBIUM TREACHERIANUM. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
VANDA SANDERIANA. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include in their SALE on FRIDAY NEXT, a fine lot 
of VANDA SANDERIANA; also 300 CYPRIPEDIUM NI- 
VEUM, and other ORCHIDS, from Mr. C. Roebelen. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, November 27. 
SEMLESTABLISHED and IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, Novem- 
ber 27, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, by order of R. B. 
White, Esq., 200 ODONTOGSOSSUM CRISPUM, semi-estab- 
lished, clumps of great strength, unflowered, from this year’s 
importation. Several plants from the same importation have 
already opened flowers of fine variety. Fifty specimen plants 
of CATTLEYA MENDELII, semi-established, also unflowered 
in England; and about fifty lots of miscellaneous IMPORTED 
ORCHIDS, including Oncidiums, Epidendrums, Chysis, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, November 27. 
ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SALE of ORCHIDS 

in FLOWER, will take place as above, for which they will be 
glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as soon as possible. 


Hornsey Nursery. 

SALE as the whole of the extensive Stock of FERNS, Specimen 
White and other CAMELLIAS, HORSE, CARTS, &c., by 
order of Mr. J. Page, who is relinquishing the business, 

ESSRS. PROTHEROEH anp MORRIS will 
{SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Hornsey 

Nursery, Hornsey, N., on WEDNESDAY, November 28, at 

12 o’Clock precisely, the whole the extensive STOCK of about 

50,000 FERNS, of sorts, in Lots to suit the Trade and Private 

Buyers, consisting of Pteris, in variety ; Adiantums and others; 

PALMS, DRACAENAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, large White 

AZALEAS, for forcing; magnificent Specimen Double White 

and other CAMELLIAS, profusely set with bud, and other 

Stock ; Grey Horse, Four-wheeled Yan, Tumbril Cart, two 

light Carts, Rollers, Heaps of Loam and Manures, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. Catalogues had 
on the premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 
E,C., and Leytonstone, E. 

N.B.—The NURSERY TO BE LET, with early possession— 
an unusual opportunity for a young beginner, Full particulars 
of the Auctioneers, 


Barnet, N. 
By order of the Court of Chancery. Cornwell v. Cornwell. 


SALE of the old-established NURSERY BUSINESS as a 
going concern, and also about 6 acres of FREEHOLD and 
COPYHOLD LAND. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS are 

instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, November 30, at 
2 o'Clock precisely, the following properties :— 

Lot 1.—The old-established NURSERY, SEED, and 
ELORIST’S BUSINESS, known as the HADLEY NURSERY, 
Barnet, N., occupying a good position in the best part of the 
High Street, within eight minutes’ walk of the High Barnet 
Railway Station. The Property comprises about 10 acres of 
Ground, with eight Greenhouses, Dwelling-house, and Seed 
Shop, the whole held for an unexpired term of about fifteen 
years at the moderate rental of £65 per annum. The Goodwill 
of the Business carried on for so many years will be included 
in this lot. 

Lot 2.—About 6 acres of valuable FREEHOLD and COPY- 
HOLD BUILDING or NURSERY LAND, known as the COM- 
MON NURSERY, Barnet Common, possessing long frontages to 
the main road, and to Union Lane in the rear. 

Lot-3.—T wo acres of LAND, opposite Lot 2, held at £7 per 
annum, 

This Sale offers an unusual opportunity for any one desirous 
of embarking into the Nursery Business. The whole of the 
STOCK IN TRADE will be Sold by Auction, thus enabling 
purchasers to secure only such stock as may be required for 
carrying on the business at unreserved auction prices, 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises, of Messrs. HOUGHTONS an» BYFIELD, Solicitors, 
85, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and. at Barnet, Herts; of 
Messrs. MONTAGU SCOTT sanp BAKER, Solicitors, 10, 
Gray’s Inn Squire, W.C., and Hatfield; and of the Auctio- 
neers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and Leytonstone, E. 


Friday, December 7. 


Selected DUPLICATE PLANTS from the well-known collec- 
tion of R. J. Measures, Esq., consisting almost entirely of 
rare and valuable hybrid CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
. favoured with instructions from R.-J. Measures, Esq., 
to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, December 7, 
1888, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, selected DUPLICATE 
PLANTS. from his well known Collection, including the 
following :— 


Cypripedium Measuresianum Cypripedium expansum 


» apiculatum >,  melanthophalmum 
», Thibautianum >  Hraserii 

>» Germinyanum », leucorrhodum 

» Orphanum ‘,  Wallaertianum 

» reticulatum » Hartwegianum 

>»  Carrierii », pluneurum 

>»  Williamsii »  regale, 

pe ebunpe 


On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


West Wickham, Kent, close to S.E. Station. 
NURSERY STOCK SALE. 


N R. W. LEVENS is instructed by Mr. Cook, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at West Wickham Nursery, 
on SATURDAY, November 17, at 12 o’Clock prompt, about 
40,000 well-grown FOREST TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, 
&e.; also about 800 Standard and Dwarf ROSE TREES of the 
best varieties. On view prior to Sale. 
Catalogues of the Auctioneer, Railway Bridge, Beckenham. 


Broom Farm, Parson’s Green, Fulham, S.W. 
Without Reserve.—Without Reserve. 
ToMARKET GARDENERS, NURSERYMEN, andSEEDSMEN, 
R. R. J. STEEL is favoured with instruc- 

tions from Mr. A. W. Taylor to SELL by AUCTION 


Without Reserve on the above farm on THURSDAY, November __ 


22, 1888, at 1 o’Clock precisely, in convenient lots, 7 Acres of 
SEAKALE of the well-known Fulham strain. The crowns 
being well grown are particularly adapted for forcing for the 
Trade, and an unusual opportunity is now given for growers to 
obtain sets of this justly-famous strain of Seakale. ; 

May be viewed day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues of 
the Auctioneer, 28, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and 
Hanwell, Middlesex, 


Coombe Bank, Sundridge, Sevenoaks, 
IMPORTANT SALE of VALUABLE HOTHOUSE and other 
PLANTS. 


ME: JOHN WHITE is instructed by W. H. 
Spottiswoode, Esq. (the Mansion and Grounds haying 
been let for a term) to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as 
above, on FRIDAY, November 23, 1888, at 12 o’Clock precisely, 
the whole of the CONTENTS of the HOTHOUSES, VINERIES, 
FORCING PITS, FRAMES, &c., comprising choice Specimen 
Plants, Azaleas, Palms, Camellias, Rhododendrons, Aloes, 
Cacti, Orchids, Ferns, Begonias, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Bedding Geraniums, and other plants, Fuchsias, Pri- 
mulas, Eucharis, Strawberry plants, &c. 

May be viewed onthe day prior to and morning of Sale; and 
Catalogues may be had at the Inns in the neighbourhood, and 
of the Auctioneer, 53, London Road, Sevenoaks. 


Penge Nursery. 
Within 10 Minutes’ Walk of Three Railway Stations on the 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast, and London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railways. 


R. W. LEVENS is instructed to SELL on 

the Premises as above, on SATURDAY, November 24, 

1888, and FOLLOWING SATURDAY, at 11 for 12 0’Clock, about 

1500 Standard and Dwarf ROSES, 15,000 Evergreen SHRUBS, 

of the usual varieties (including very fine Aucubas), FRUIT 

and FOREST TREES, Quantity of White, Pink, and Scarlet 

PASONIES, &c. The whole are well rooted, and adapted for 
immediate planting. 

May be viewed any day previous to the Sale. Purchasers 
will Le allowed one month to clear their Lots. Catalogues 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Railway Bridge, 
Beckenham, 
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Laxton.s Nursery, Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
a" ESSRS. STAFFORD anp ROGERS have 
been favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, 
on FRIDAY, November 23, 1888, at 11 o’Clock punctually, the 
whole of the valuable Stock of FRUIT TREES, comprising 
from 4000 to 5000 of the choicest and best sorts of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Peaches, &c.; 1000 Goose- 
berries and Currants, Raspberries, Shrubs, &c.; 500 ROSES, 
about 80 Bushels of the best sorts of POTATOS, 50 Bushels of 
White Spanish GNIONS, 7 Bushels ot Seed PEAS, BEANS, &c. ; 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ASPARAGUS PLANTS, HERBS, 
SEEDS, &c.; number of TOOLS, and numerous Effects. 
Catalogues may be obtained of Mr. LAXTON, or of the 
Auctioneers, Bedford. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, SEED and 
FLORAL BUSINESS with or without Nursery, or 
would enter into PARTNERSHIP when mutul confidence 
established. 
ABSTAINER, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 

OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsandsub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 

finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 

' Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


R SALE, or TO BE LET, seven nearly new 
and extensive GREENHOUSES, with Heating Apparatus 
eomplete, Forcing Pits, and Potting Sheds, conveniently 
Situate in Colchester. There is a good Garden attached. 
For full particulars, apply to Mr. CHAS, E. BLAND, 
Crouch Street, Colchester. 


South of England. 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


Important Notice. . 

O BE LET, for a Term of Years, being a rare 
opportunity for an energetic man with a small capital to 
take to an old-established business, a nice compact little 
NURSERY of 3 acres, with 4 suitable Glasshouses, Seed Shop, 
Sheds, and Stabling on the same; sufficient with a little out- 
lay for carrying on a good Plant and Fruit Trade, together 
with the Market Garden Business combined, if required. The 
premises occupy a commanding position, being close to a 
Railway Station and Market Town, and having other advan- 
tages. The stock on place not being large could be taken to at 
a low Trade valuation to suit purchaser, and possession could 
be had at once by agreement with Trustees.—Further par- 

ticulars from A. W. GODWIN, Railway Station, Ashbourn. 


LET, GARDEN, GLASSHOUSES, and 
LAND. Good Garden, with high walls, several Glass- 
houses, heated with Hot Water; 3 acres of first-class Tillage, 
Garden Land, Cottage, Stable, &e. 

A. Z., Gardeners’ Chronicle, Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Horrticct- 
TURAL MARKET GARDEN and EsTATE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 


IMPORTATIONS OF ORCHIDS 


from various parts of the World, 
AND THEY HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Established and Semi-established 


ORCHIDS. 


Full particulars sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


LO V ES.—Look at Prices—CLOVES. 

True old Crimson CARNATION, splendidly ep 
plants, 2s. doz., 12s. 100. Ground roots white CACTU 
DAHULIA, 4s. doz.; splendid seeding CARNATIONS, 2s. 6d. 
doz., 16s. 100; IRIS RETICULATA, 3s. doz.; MADONNA 
LILY, 2s. 6d. doz.,; PANTHER LILY, 5s. doz.; WALL- 
FLOWERS, blood, yellow, fine, 3s. per 100; GERMAN 
SCABIOUS, 1s. 6d. doz.; all strong, packed free. 

MANAGER, Nurseries, Sandy Lane, Chester. 


© LARGE PLANTERS of THORN 
QUICKS.—1 to 13 foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
1} to 2 feet, 11s. per 1000, £50 per 100,000; 2 to 2} feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 


LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 


80 OU CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6¢, each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


IME and OTHER TREES. 
The following Trees must be sold, to clear the ground :— 
330 LIMES, 10 to 13 feet. 
625 HORSE CHESTNUTS, 12 to 14 feet. 
380 WALNUTS, 6 to 12, to 18 feet. 
110 SYCAMORES, 6 to 10 feet. 
Offers for a part or the whole to be sent to the 
MANAGER, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


Genes CE SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRAC#ZENAS, &e. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHCENIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carri: free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHCNIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to ds. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 
oF + 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRAC-ENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each, 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


RIED PALM LEAVES.—Inmense impor- 

tation of CHAMZ=DOREAS and ARECAS.—For Prices, 

apply to WATSON anp SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, 

London, E.C., where samples can be seen; or direct to the 
Importers, PETER SMITH anp CO., Hamburgh. 


LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro— New PRICE 
e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all applicants, 
from ADOLPH y. ESSEN anp CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 


Hamburg. 
30 00 DWARF ROSES.—Cheaper than 
e 5 ever! All the best leading varieties. 
Warranted true to name. The best money can buy. Sample 
dozen from 3s. ; 22s. per 100, packing free, for Cash with order. 
Send for a List. 

A. J. anp C. ALLEN, Stone Hills Nursery, Norwich. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
14 to 2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; SCOTCH FIR, 1} to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inehes, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anpD SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 


flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to12feet; also 
25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


SPECIAL OFFER. — 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anv SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 12 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 14 to 2 feet, lis. 
per 1000; 2 to 23 feet, 18s. per 1000; 2} to 3} feet, 22s. per 
1000. Spanish Chestnut, 1} to 2} feet, 20s. per 1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per 1000; 4 tod feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
13 to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 25s. per 1000; 4 to 5 feet, 
28s. per 1000. Scotch Fir, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 
22 feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 feet, 20s. per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 
ii feet, 10s. per 1000; 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 25 feet, 
lés. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to 15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 
12 foot, 20s. per 1000, Pinus austriaca, 2-yr., 2-yr. trans- 
planted, 10s. per 1000; 1 to 1} foot, 15s. per 1000; 1} to 2 feet, 
18s. per 1000. Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; 
Sycamore, 1 to 1} foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 23 feet, 16s. per 
1000; 6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


| gree FOR WALLS.—By~ planting 

what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Special Cheap Offer. 
M. PAUL anp SON beg to call the 
attention of Planters to the following articles, of which 
they hold very large stocks, and are consequently able to offer 
at unusually low prices. The quality of the trees is in all 
respects first-rate, and all are in excellent condition for 
removal :— 

STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS, 3, 4, and 5 years old, stout 
and straight, £5 per 100, £45 per 1000. a 

PYRAMIDAL VICTORIA PLUMS, 5 to 6 feet, fine fruiting 
trees, £5 per 100. 4 

STANDARD DAMSONS of sorts, clean, well-grown trees, £5 

er 100. 

PAULS’ DOUBLE CRIMSON THORN, nice standards, with 
heads, 75s. per 100; do., stronger, £5 per 100; do., extra 
strong, £6 per 100. ‘ 

ACER NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, good standards, £5 per 100. 

RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, fine bushes (these are grow- 
ing on loam near Uckfield, in Sussex), 1 to 1} foot high, 
and as much through, 25s. per 100; 1} to 2 feet, do., 35s. 
per 100; 2 to3 feet, do., extra stout, 100s. per 100; 3to4 
feet, do., extra stout, 120s. per 100. 

Priced Descriptive LIST of Fruit Trees, Hardy Trees and 

Shrubs, Roses, &c., post-free on application. 

PAUL'S Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Herts. 


f 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


ies SHRUBS and CONIFER, — 
Aucuba japonica, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 2 
feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 
Box tree, 1 to 2 feet, 12s, per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 3} feet, 10s. per 100; Deutzia cre- 
nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 
(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 1} to 2 feet, 
35s. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 
4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 13 foot, 6s. per100; 2 feet, 
10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100. Colchic net 3k to 1: 
feet, 


(\ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.’— 


We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, 
rooted layers, We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, from Is. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 

E COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


Feat a Having Grown 
DIANTUM CUNEATUM ELEGANS five 
years, I have proved its value as a Cut Frond for Market. 
Will put on Rail Plants in 8-inch pots, 7s. 6d. each, cash, 
E. TUDGEY, Home Farm, Walton-on-Thames, 


INES — VINES — VINES.— Good strong, 

well-ripened planting Canes of Hamburgh, Gros Colman, 

Gros Maroc, Muscat of Alexandria, and Alicante, 5 to 11ft., from 

3s. 6d. each ; also a few Glenfield Black RASPBERRY CANES, 
strong clumps, 1s. 6¢4.—BARTLETT, Chambery, Hampton. 


ENT GROWN FRUIT TREES.— 
Thousands of Standard, Pyramid, Bush and Espalier 
Fruit Trees, comprising most of the best sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries, strong healthy trees with fibrous roots. 
300 SCOTCH FIRS, 5 to 6 feet, well furnished. 
500 KENT COB NUTS, large bushes, 5 feet. 
500 LAVENDER, 3-yr. transplanted, very bushy. 
500 SWEET BRIERS, 4 feet, well furnished. 
Price LISTS of above and General Nursery Stock post-free 
on application to 
EVES anp DALTON, Nurserymenand Fruit Growers, Gravesend 


To the Trade. 
OSES.—A large quantity of Dwarf Roses on 
Sweet Brier, for Sale, on account of expiration of lease. 
A good proportion are varieties of recent introduction. Also 
a quantity of extra-sized Maréchal Niel, Perle des Jardins, Ni- 
phetos, W. F. Bennett, and The Bride. 
JAMES L. BOYSON, Caen, Calvados, France. 


REES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application — 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


| he HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 24 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 2} feet, 40s. per 100; 2} to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
lds. per 100; 22 to 34 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBIL, 2: to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS snp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON, 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 


health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 
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100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
PCED SMITH anp CO.’S Selection as 

above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the arden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALO UE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


Orchard Planting. 
LANE anp SON have a large stock of 
e fine healthy well-grown Standard PEARS, PLUMS, 
APPLES, DAMSONS, CHERRIES, WALNUTS, &c. An in- 
spection is solicited. Special prices for quantities. Descriptive 
CATALOGUE free. Fruit Trees, Roses, Rhododendrons, Trees 


and Shrubs, &c. 
The Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 


lication to 
OPP EO. JACKMAN Aanp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for ‘Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also exira-fine ASPARAGUS, SEAKALE, and RHU- 
BARB for Forcing. All goods delivered free by own vans 
within a radius of 6 miles. CATALOGUES free on appli- 
cation, anda personal inspection of the stock solicited. 


[pane and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 
LOGUE, free on application—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


REES, SHRUBS, POT PLANTS, &e.—R. C. 


begs to offer the following, good and well furnished, such 
as:—Cupressus Lawsoniana, 1 to 7 feet; ditto erecta viridis, 
1to5 feet; Thuia Lobbii, 2 to6 feet; Aucuba japonica, 1} to 
3 feet; Box tree, 1 to3feet; Birch, Silver, 3 to 10 feet; Deutzia 
of sorts; Ribes of sorts; Retinospora, of sorts, 1 to 5 feet; 
Laurels, of sorts, 1 to3 feet ; Lilacs, White and Pink, 2 to 3 ft.; 
Ash, Mountain; Poplar; Privet, for hedges; American Arbor- 
vite, for hedges, 3 to 5 feet; Plum Stocks, of sorts, for working 
on; Rhododendron Stocks, for grafting on; Roses, Dwarf, on 
Manetti; Holly, Common, for hedges, 2 to 4 feet; ditto, Vari- 
egated, specimen plants; Yews, English, for hedges, 2 to 6 ft.; 
ditto, Variegated, specimen plants; Firs, Spruce, Christmas 
trees, 2 to 4 ft., and many other sorts, grown by R. COLLYER, 
Cart House Lane Nursery, Woking Station, Surrey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


T THE NATIONAL GREAT SHOW 
last week we were awarded the highest 
honours, “ The Society's Silver-gilt Medal.” 


It is remarkable that the greater proportion of 
first prizes went to Kent, and from whence nearly 
all the best blooms came. 


What is even more remarkable, of the many 
thousands of growers from all parts of Europe 
whom we have had the pleasure of supplying, 
not a complaint was heard; all was praise and 
gratitude for the fine, fresh, stout, clean cuttings 
and plants which carried them to victory. Send 
for ours, tne best Illustrated and Descriptive 
CATALOGUE—post-free. 


H. CANNELL & SONS, 
SWANLEY, KENT, 


ROSES-—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. 8. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
‘60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


ell the best New and Old English and Foreign - 


sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen, 
Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER, 


THE GARDENERS’ 
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For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


GHEAL* SONS 


Crawley, ‘Sussex, 
A FEW REASONS FOR GETTING THEM FROM 


BULBS. 


We have dealt in them for more than eighty years. 
We have visited the best Bulb Farms and have selected the 
best roots and the best varieties. 


The Bulbs we have supplied have practically always given 
satisfaction, and our prices are moderate. 


Illustrated descriptive List of Dutch and Home-grown Bulbs free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 
SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 
WORCESTER. 


For Out & INDooR CULTURE. 
Large Collections of all the very Best Varieties of 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
NARCISSI, LILIES, SNOWDROPS, &c. 


E= Only the very best kept in stock. 
= Prices extremely moderate. 


Ilustrated Descriptive Catalogue (No. 348) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EP rcKSONS 


(Limited) 
(The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


| Chester. 


FENCES—MYROBALAN.:CHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA) 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or making new ones. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s. per 100. Full particu- 
lars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
\ —Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 
None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignature attached. 


WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries. N. 


FERNS A SPECIALTY. 


Specially low Autumn offer, 


and CATALOGUE of over 1300 species and varieties in stock, 
free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 6d. Post-free, 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 


FERN NURSERY, SALE, MANCHESTER. 
J, 
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URF—TURF.— Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also. 
J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


GORDON, ImporrrrR oF Oncuips. 
e An Immense Stock of recently-imported Plants com- 
pels a sale of the established plants to make room. They have 
not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold 
at a great sacrifice. Very valuable varieties are certainly to be 
obtained, and great bargains. See Public Journals for high 
prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying 
investment to anyone with glass at command, which should not 
be overlooked. Such plants may never again be offered to the 
public and the Trade. LILIES, Silver Banksian Medal, Silver 
Medal National Chrysanthemum Society, September, 1888. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
no TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
mn IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certiticates. 
CATALOGUES of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


ee AUL ENGLEHEART— 
Rooted Layers of the above fine Crismon Redding 
CLOVE CARNATION are now ready to lift. The variety can 
be confidently recommended as possessing all the good qualities 
of the ** Old Clove,” with much greater vigour of constitution, 
and a dwarf sturdy habit, which REQUIRES NO STICKS. 
Price, 2s. each, 18s. per dozen, 9s. half-dozen. 
GILBERT DAVIDSON, Ammanford, R.S.O., Carmarthenshire. 


SEA-COAST PLANTS. 


Direct from Sea-coast Nursery, where thoroughly 
acclimatised. New Hardy Tree CATALOGUE on application. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER, 


ARR’S SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 


should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or planted 
out in beds, borders, or naturalised in Orchards, Meadows, 
Woods, &c. CATALOGUE on application. Abundance of 
Bedding HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, SNOWDROPS, 
ANEMONE FULGENS, &c., in fine condition, 
BARR AND SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JFOR SALE, Cheap, 8000 OAKS, 10 to 15 feet, 


30s. per 100; 700 CHESTNUTS, 10 to 15 feet, 35s. 
per 100. Apply to 
THOS. HEDLEY, The Gardens, Putteridge Park, Luton. Beds. 


Telegrams “Tucker,” Nurseries, Faringdon, 

OVERT for GAME.—3000 LAURELS, 3 

to 4 feet, 15s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 5 feet, 20s. per 100. 

5000 Evergreen PRIVET, 3 to 4 feet, 4s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 
5 feet, 6s. per 100. The whole of the above are good bushy 
plants, well rooted, and would make good covert at once. 
30,000 LARCH, 3 to 4 feet, 30s. per 1000 ; 20,000 do., 4to 5 feet, 
40s. per 1000. Extra strong transplanted, and put on rail for 
Cash. CATALOGUES of General Nursery Stock free by post. 

R. TUCKER, Nurseries, Faringdon, Berks, 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES, 
KING’S ACRE, near HEREFORD, 


Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CREAT FRUIT SHOW 


FIRST PRIZE 


awarded us for the finest Collection of Apples 
150 dishes). List of sorts, also Descriptive 
atalogues, on application to 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 


FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free, 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 
APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 


Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c., free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & CO. 


WORCESTER. 2 
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MALL SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 


Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, 1-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; 
American Arbor-vite, 14 foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, 1-yr., 
30s. per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; Lawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do.,1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 13 foot, 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, l-yr., 1-yr. transplanted, 10s. 
per 100; C. Deodara, 1-yr.. 7s. per 100; Escallonia macrantha, 
pots, 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, 1-yr. transplanted, 20s. per 1000; Colchic Laurel, 
1-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, 1-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, l-yr. transplanted, l6s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, 1-yr., 3s. 6d. per 100; P. excelsa, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, l-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, 1-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, 1-yr., 30s. 
per 1000; Scarlet Uak, 1-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s. per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 

~ do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s. per 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. T. Ell- 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, 1-yr., 1-yr. tran 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100. Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 

GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


JEONY ARBOREA —P. SINENSIS.— 
The unique and very best selected collection in the 
world—300 varieties of P. arborea; 350 of P. sinensis, including 
new, rare and very rare varieties ; also Japanese and Chinese 
sorts. Special Collections well selected for Amateurs. Ask for 
the Descriptive CATALOGUE of Prices, printed in English, to 
L. PAILLET, Nurseryman, Chatenay (Seine), near Paris, 
France. Established 1827. 
Nore.—Best season to plant P. sinensis, August, September, 
and October, but: Ponies may be planted also up to April. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


PECIALLY CHEAP OFFER of HER- 

BACEOUS PLANTS.—A fair selection of 100 named sorts, 

40s. per 1000; also 100 named sortsin small plants, 50s. per 5000. 

Seedling CARNATIONS, fine, POLYANTHUS, PANSIES, 

and Double WALLFLOWERS, 5s. per 1000; Dark Blood and 

other Single Wallflowers 2s. per 1000. 

Red and White THRIFT and other Border Edgings, 6s. per 

100 yards, and others under usual Trade Prices. 
S, SMITH, Jun., Nurseryman, Tansley, Matlock, Derbyshire. 


O FRUIT GROWERS.—On offer, at the 
Quarry Farm, Bardon Hill, near Leicester, a quantity 
of short useful RASPBERRY CANES (red). Would divide up 
into many thousand plants. There are 35 rows, covering 
about 24 acres. 
Price for the lot, on rail at Bardon Hill Station, to be sent to 
J. B. ELLIS, The Gynsills, near Leicester. 
Offers by the thousand will be considered, if the lot is not 
disposed of. 


PECIAL OFFER.—30 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedling, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 6 in., 
6 to 9in., 9to 12in., 12 to 15 in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches. 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


TREES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 


CATALOGUE free on application.—_RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
14 to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per100; 2} to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other good LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL'S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 

e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 

tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW “PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses or flowers. Strong 
plants, 5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers. Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. 6d. per 100, 14s. per 1000; 
ditto, in pots, 10s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H.I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 


EEPING ASH.—Special, extra large heads, 

5 and 6 feet in diameter; 12 to 20 feet clear stems. 

In fine condition for removing, as they are root-pruned 

periodically. ** These are undoubtedly the finest specimens in the 

world."’"—Can be seen, and prices obtained of JAMES YOUNG, 
Clay Street Nursery, Forest Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 


TER USES oe ee ee ee rae 
GRAPE VINES Baitahionarentineets Sean on 
Be eee rs rar ae Zs, per deen. 


Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 
Catalogues on application, 


7s. 6d. each. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan. & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


A BOUT 100,000 fine young LARCH TREES, 
and about 100,000 fine young ASH TREES, (just ready 
and in prime condition for transplanting) to be Sold, Cheap. 
Selections can be made from the growths of three, four, or five 
years. Can be viewed any day on application by letter to 
Mr. J. CLARKE, Farmhouse, Youngsbury, near Ware, Herts. 


EESON’S MANURE. — The 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


PASTUELANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, BullRing, Birmingham. 


BONES !—BONES !!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GAR"EN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
anc ¢ERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (.c2:%,), 


1s. per Bug, 10 for 8s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.o.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM, 10s. perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS anp CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 
of best quality, as supplied to the Royal Gardens, §c. 


BEST COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 10 sacks for 10s., 15 for 
14s., 20 for 18s., 30 for 25s. ; two ton truck, 28s. Free on rail. 

RUSSIA MATS, from 12s. to 18s. per dozen. 

FINEST ORCHID PEAT, 7s. per sack. 

BEST BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d. 

BEST BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s. 

COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 6d. per bushel; 14s. }ton; 

PURE LEAF MOULD, 3s. per sack. (25s. per ton, 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, 3s. per sack. 

BEST MUSHROOM SPAWN, 4s. per bushel. 

RAFFIA, LABELS, STICKS, from 1 ft. to 5 ft., BAMBOO. 
CANES, 34 ft. to 12 ft., VIRGIN CORK, CHEMICAL 
MANURES, NETTING, &c. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 6s. per sack. CHARCOAL, 8s. per sack. 

SPECIALITE TOBACCO PAPER and CLOTH, 10d. per lb. ; 
28 Ib. for 21s. Price List free by post. 

W. HERBERT anv CO., Hop Exchange Warehouses, South- 

wark Street, London, S.E. 


Best and 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From To 
W. RICHARDS, 
41, WetiinctTon SrRrEet, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
1888, 
Please send me “TuHt GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for Months, 
commencing , for which I enclose P.O.O. . 


re Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “C3 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. ; 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months, India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, No. 42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. |. « 


Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” 


Cy 
Nov. 17, 1888 
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SPECIAL ISSUE OF 26,000 SHARES 


Of £1 each, payable, 2s on application, 3s. on allotment, 5s. one month thereafter, and the balance of 10s. per share, 
if required, in Calls of not more than ds. each, of which at least two months’ notice will be given; but subscribers 
may pay up in full on allotment, if they so desire, with full participation in profits in proportion to the amount paid. 


ONLY 10/- PER SHARE HAS BEEN CALLED UP ON FIRST ISSUE. 
Applications will be received on and after MONDAY, up to 4 p.m. THURSDAY, November 22. 


Three-fourths of the purchase money as in Vendors’ Shares, which do not rank for Dividend until a Dividend of 10 per 
Cent. has been paid on the Ordinary Shares now offered for subscription. ; 


Registered, and in operation since May, 1888. Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 to 1886, whereby the liability of each 
Shareholder is limited to the amount remaining unpaid on his Shares. 


THE 
SPHINCTER @& 
GRIP 


3 HOSE COMPY. 
(LIMITED). 


During the few months in which these Hoses have been offered in England, so great has been the demand that, with existing plant and resources, it 
has been found difficult to keep the market supplied; and the trade now being done shows a considerable margin of profit. Orders for this Hose are daily 


received by the Company, which are now being executed as rapidly as possible. 


Over fifty orders and contracts are now in hand. 


SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


CAPITAL £100,000 IN 


DIRECTORS. 

COLONEL JAMES T. GRIFFIN (Chairman, Blackman Ventilating Company), Oneota, Nether- 

hall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., Chairman. 

G. NELSON ARNOLD, Esq., M.I.M.E (Messrs. Willans, Arnold & Colley, Spanish Steel Works, 
Sheffield), Ranmoor Mount, Sheffield. 

JOHN B. KYSHE, Esq., 5,-Princes Terrace, Princes Square, W. 

WALTER S. B. McLAREN, Esq., M.P. (Director of Boleckow, Vaughan & Co., Limited, 
St. James’ Lodge, Delahay Street, S.W. 

M. MOWATT, Esq. (63, Cornhill, E.C., Merchant), 47, Granville Park, Blackheath, S,E. 


BANKERS. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Bishopsgate St. Within,"E.C. and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. KERLY, SON AnD VERDEN, 14, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. SCRUTTON AnD SON, 75, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
Messrs. H. L. HORTON Anp CO., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD anv CO., 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


GENERAL MANAGER and SECRETARY. 
Mr. T. MARTEN HALE. 


OFFICES. 
63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works: FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. | 


PATENTS ACQUIRED.—The Company has purchased the well-known CouLTAUS’ PATENTS, 
for the United Kingdom and France, together with the rights for the same invention in Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Aus- 
tralia, India, and the Colonies (except Canada), with the right to acquire the valuable German 
Patents, and to develope and extend the already large sale of Sphincter Hose. 

The new issue of £25,000 is made for the express purpose of enabling the Company to extend 
and further develope its business in England, the Continent, Colonies, and other countries 
covered by its Patents, and to increase the existing plant to meet the demand which has ensued. 

WHAT IS THE SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE ?—The Sphincter Grip Armour pro- 
cess differs in many essential and important features from other processes of coiling or adapting 
steel wires into a spiral form, either as an armour strictly speaking, or for the purpose of a 
spring. Under it the wire is wound around the hose, with a perfect grip, without any tendency 
10 expand and open backwards after it has been placed in its intended position. It has been 
found hitherto impossible to obtain this holding tendency without fastening and securing the 
wire at each end, whereas Hose may be armoured under these patents in any length and in any 
size, and can be cut anywhere without loosening or uncoiling, the Sphincter Grip of the wire 
being self-holding through its entire length. 

The Company’s Books contain many hundred current accounts with some of the leading 
Noblemen and Gentry, and most important Brewers, Distillers, Railway and Steamship, Mining 
and Gas, and Water Companies, Town Councils, and Municipal Corporations, Builders, Con- 
tractors, Mills, and Factories, &c. (List of users to complete Prospectus.) 

The Company have established Agencies in various parts of the United Kingdom, and have 
orders in hand or executed for Australia, India, the Cape, South America, and the Continent. 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE SPHINCTER GRIP HOSE OVER OTHERS.—It cannot 
Kink. More Hose is destroyed by the sudden concussion through kinking when a full velocity 
of water is rushing through it than in actual Wear. ‘‘Kinking Destroys Hose.” It will stand 
practically unlimited pressure. The armour isa perfect protection from abrasion. It is more 
fiexible than other hoses. The flow of water is never obstructed or interrupted. Its advantages 
over other so-called armoured hose are that—There is no oil or other obnoxious preparation in 
the manufacture of ;the Hose; there is no inside spiral wire to diminish and resist the flow of 
water; it cannot collapse in ordinary use; the Sphincter Grip Armoured Hose can, be cut any- 
where without loosening or uncoiling, as itis self-holding throughout its entire length. The 
cost to the consumer of Sphincter Grip Hose is no greater than that of ordinary first-class hose, 
and for high pressures will actually be less, while its lasting qualities are many times greater. 
As a Steam Hose it supplies a long-felt want, as it will stand practically unlimited pressure, 
and may be used with safety and impunity. 

The Company will have the virtual monopoly of this branch of the trade; and as an iJlus- 
tration of the profit that may be reasonably anticipated, the well-known article of Garden Hose 
may be instanced, of which upwards of 5,000,000 feet are annually manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. The armouring of even a portion of this would be a considerable source of profit on 
tie capital employed, while the hose for Railway, Mining, Manufacturing, and other purposes, 
of which a far larger quantity is sold, would yield a proportionate profit. In addition to this 
there will be the trade profits to be realised on the hose itself, and from other works which the 
Company have and will embody in their undertaking. ? 

See Complete Prospectus for other Sources of Profit and particulars as to the general business 
and operations of the Company. 

COST OF PRODUCTION.—The cost of armouring hoseis small. The presence of the armour 
imparting enormous strength renders the hose practically indestructible, and allows the use of a 
lighter rubber and less material than would be required in an unarmoured hose answering a 
similar purpose ; hence this Hose can be manufactured and put in the market at as cheapa rate 
‘as any other hose, 7 ; 


The price paid for the Armoured Hose Patents is £5000 in cash by instalments, and £15,000 
in fully paid up shares. See note above. 

The Company’s present plant is now in full operation, and from the Hose business alone the 
Directors have every reason to expect that a dividend will be declared at the next ordinary 
General Meeting. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. 

Trade and other contracts have been entered into, particulars of which can be had on 
application. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, where the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association can be seen. Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and 
where a less number of shares are allotted than applied for, the balance of the deposit will be 
applied towards the payment due on allotment. 

LONDON, November, 1888. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, AT PAR. 


To be sent to the Secretary, Mr. F. MARTEN HALE, at the Offices of 
the Company, 63, Fore Street, London, E.C., who will procure and 
forward Bankers’ receipt. 


ENTITLED To BE PAID UP IN FULL. 
To the DIRECTORS of 


THE SPHINCTER CRIP ARMOUR HOSE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,— 
Enclosed remittance £.... ... being the required deposit of Two Shillings per 
Share, I beg to request that you will allot me ...............000 coneanadoong3s ..». Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each in the above-named Company, upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus, dated 
November, 1888, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may be 
allotted to me, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the said Shares. 


¥ 


Dated this ............ GAY OF s.sssccsssssseeesey 1888. 


Name in full (with additions) ....ssscsseccsscstereeeeesees pone ooee asacnuocEnDD oe 


4 é Address... 
, 
Profession or Occupation.... 


Signature PR errr eee bieebichoocoontortisnen 6 


ARMOURED ~ 


ae 
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|PLANTING SEASON. | 


FOREST, JFRUIT, 


@ ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, «Xc. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
argest & Finest Stocks in Europe. 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 
Pricep CATALoaues GrATis & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES 4 ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


OVUNAOANNY SUCUANOANENRNOEROSOQOOOVOGUONOONESOOEOSOHOOTSONEO NOON EEEONEETT 


(LIMITED), 
The Nurseries, 


CHESTER. 
Ke Address for netters | Dicksons Chester. 


TUVADEEUVONONEOUNANERELAAOUEEEECOUAUOUTAAUOSEET OE EEE EECA CETTE 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


NEW CARNATION, GERMANIA. 


This is, without doubt, the finest Yellow Carnation. My 
stock is true from layers. Post-free, 3s. each. y 


MUTT 
PUTT 


NEW CARNATION, BLUSHING BRIDE. 
This is a very lovely variety, of delicate blush-pink colour. 
A fine bold flower, and delightfully fragrant. 
Post-free, 3s. each. 


100 Splendid Border CARNATIONS, in fifty choice sorts, 
25s., one dozen, 4s. 6d. The true Old Crimson CLOVE, spice- 
scented, 20s. per 100, one dozen, 3s. 


Address, THOS. BUTCHER, 
THE NURSERIES, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


For CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS address — 
THE SEED WAREHOUSE, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A, LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet ; A. 
SCHWEDLERII, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 f-et; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet ; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P, CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14 ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 


Standards, § to 9 feet. 
KNAP HILL NURSERY, 
WOKING, SURREY. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS SPECIALTIES. 


The Stock is of such magnitude that without seeing itit is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent, 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 
INSPECT(ON INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


Bulb Planting should be completed 
without delay. 


SUTTON’S HYACINTHS, 
SUTTON’S TULIPS, 
SUTTON’S CROCUSES, 


Are the Best Quality, and offered at 
Moderate Prices. 


SUTTONS BULBS 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM READING. 
20s, Value Carriage Free. 


CHARLES SHARPE & 60., 


SEED MERCHANTS, 


SLEAFORD, 


Have Registered the above Trade Marks—with 
which Seeds sent out from their Establishment 
will be Marked. 


Special Offer of their Select Stocks (Home-grown) 
of Garden and Field Seeds on application. 


PLANTING SEASON. 
LITTLE & BALLANTYNE 


invite inspection of their large and 
select stock of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., 
which is of superior quality. 


Catalogues and Special Prices on 
application. 


LITTLE & BALLANTYNE, 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the Queen and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 


CARLISLE. 


SMOKE-RESISTING TREES & SHRUBS. 


SEE NEW HARDY 


PLANT CATALOGUE 


on application. 


DICKSONS (Zd.), The Nurseries, CHESTER 


COLLECTIONS.«ROSES 


_ to suit all classes and all sized gardens. _ 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles, 
Full particulars posted immediately on application. 
EWING & CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


NEW Del Tet OuN, 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 


of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol, II., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 18838. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF VINE 
CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


fees exact period at which the Vine was first 

introduced into England is uncertain, but 
from a remark in the Vita Agricola of 'Tacitus 
(ch. xiv.), to the effect that our climate was not 
suited to it, it is evident that it had been tried, 
though without success, some time before the 
end of the first century A.D. 

Notwithstanding this failure, however, it was 
again brought to England about the year 280 
A.D., When it appears that a licence was granted 
by the Emperor Probus to the provincials of 
England to plant vineyards ; and the Britons are 
expressly mentioned by Vopiscus among the 
natives who partook of it.* The very early 
existence of the Grape Vine in England is also 
indicated by the name of Winnal, in Hampshire 
—a name which is derived from the Celtic 
“ gwinllan,” a vineyard, That the cultivation of 
the Vine was not afterwards abandoned is proved 
by a passage in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History,” + 
(eighth century), which refers to Vine-growing 
in England; and by the confirmation of a grant 
of a vineyard by King Edwith to Glastonbury 
Abbey in the tenth century.{ It seems probable, ° 
however, that some of the vineyards planted 
here by the Romans were afterwards neglected 
during the anarchy and devastation which 
succeeded their immediate period, since “old 
Vines” are not infrequently mentioned as 
landmarks in Anglo-Saxon charters.§ These 
“old Vines” were probably “ survivals” of 
the Roman vineyards. Vineyards are also’ 
mentioned in the Laws of Alfred,|| and are not 
unfrequently represented in Anglo-Saxon illumi- 


* “ Gallus omnibus, et Hispanis, ac Britannis hine permisit 
ut vites haberent vinumque conficerunt.” Hist, Aujuste 
Script., vi., ed. Casaub. fol. Paris, 1620, p. 240. _ 

+ Monumenta Hist. Britan., fol. 1848, p. 108. ‘‘Virens 
etiam in quibus locis germinans.” 


1 W. de Gray Birch, Cartularum Saronicum, vol. iii., p. 89. 
This vineyard was situated at Pathenesbergh, in Mera, co. 
Somerset. It is also mentioned in Domesday, vol. i.,f. 90 a, 
col. 1. 


§ See Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v., 1147, 1177, &e. 
|| ZL. Anglo.-Saz., Wilk., p, 31; LL. Aelf., 26. 
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nated manuscripts. Thus, for instance, there is 
a vignette in a celebrated illuminated calendar 
which represents a party of Anglo-Saxon gar- 
deners pruning their Vines with large pruning 
knives, and planting them in order. This 
operation, the calendar informs us, took place in 
February. Another important fact which throws 
some light upon the early cultivation of the Vine 
in this conntry is, that the Anglo-Saxons called 
the tenth month of the year, not October, but 
“ Wyn month”—the month in which they crushed 
their Grapes and made their wine. 

In the Domesday Book thirty-eight vineyards 
are mentioned. They were distributed over the 
counties of Berks, Essex, Hampshire, Hertford, 
Dorset, Middlesex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wiltshire, 
and Kent. Some of these vineyards, the book 
tells us, were in existence in Edward the Con- 
fessor’s time; others were but newly planted.* 
Some, we are told, bore Grapes; others did not.+ 
The largest vineyard mentioned in Domesday was 
that situated at Bitesham, in Berkshire.{ It 
consisted of twelve arpends. Another, on the 
property of Alberic der Ver, at Belcamp, in 
Essex,§ consisted of eleven arpends, though we 
are told that only one bore. Another, which 
was situated at Rageneia, in the same county, con- 
sisted of six arpends, “‘ yielding 20 modii or 
barells of wine, if the season was favourable.” || 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, vineyards 
were situated in the heart of London. One in 
Holborne belonged to William the Conqueror’s 
chamberlair, who paid “vjs. yearly for the 
ground whereon his vineyard is situated.” It 
has very generally been thought that at the time 
of the Norman Conquest only the larger 
monasteries possessed vineyards. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact, for several entries 
in the Domesday Book undoubtedly show 
that several of the laity possessed them. The 
accounts of Ely Church inform us that Vines 
were largely grown, and wine manufactured, near 
Ely, at the time of the Norman Conquest.4] In 
fact, the Isle of Ely was so famous for its Vines 
about this time, that the Normans called it 
“Tle de Vignes.” 


William, of Malmesbury (twelfth century), speak- 
ing of Gloucestershire, says:—‘“The country is 
planted thicker with vineyard than any other in 
England, more plentiful in crops, and more pleasant 
in flavour. For the wines do not offend the mouth 
with sharpness, since they do not yield to the French 
in sweetness.”** The same author also speaks of the 
vineyards at Ely. Another writer of the twelfth 
century, Henry of Huntingdon, also mentioned that 
Vines were grown, and that wine was made in 
England in his time, but he notes that vineyards 
were “rare.” tt In the reigns of Rufus, Henry I., and 
Stephen, the ground now known as Hast Smithfield 
was occupied as a vineyard, and held by the con- 


* As at Westminster, “four arpenni of vineyard newly 
planted (vinea novella),” tomei., f. 175 B.; or as at Ware, ‘‘a 
vineyard very lately planted (vinea nuprime plantate),” 
tome i., f. 138 b. 

7 As at Deepdene, in Essex, ‘‘two arpenni of vineyard 
which bear (vines: portantes); and two others, which do not 
bear (vinee ni portantes),” tome ii., f. 73 B. 

tT Tomei., f.60b. In Domesday the vineyards are generally 
measured by the ‘‘arpenni”; but in four instances (tome i., 
f£. 69 b., 86 b., 212, ii., f. 71), they are measured by the acre. 
The arpend equalled about a furlong. 

§ Tome ii., f. 77. ‘‘x] arpenni vinez j portat.” 

|| Lome ii., f. 43b., ‘*vj arpenni vinese reddit xx modios 
vini si bene procedit.” A modius was nearly 2 gallons English 
measure. 

| This, and the succeeding statement, is quoted on the 
authority of Holinshed. see his Chronicles (ed. 1587), vol. i., 
p. 3: confer also Gale, History of Ely, vol. ii., ch. ii. An 
entry, dated 1319, in the register in the archives of Ely church, 
relates that ‘7 dolia musti ” were made from the vineyards 
that year. 

** De Gesta Pontif, bk. iv. 

ti Monumenta Hist. Britan, fol. 1818, p. 693. 


“* Vinese 
fertilis est, sed raro.” 


stables of the Tower.* ‘This land originally 
belonged,” says Stowe (Survey, ed, 1589, p. 46, 124), 
“to the Priory of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, 
and they did not recover it till the second year of 
Stephen, when the same was adjudged and restored 
to the church.” 

We learn from the Saxon Chronicle t that in 1137 
Martin, Abbot of Peterborough, planted an extensive 
vineyard within the walls of his own town. In the 
middle of the twelfth century among the append- 
ages to Windsor Castle was a vineyard, and the pay 
of the vintager and the expenses of gathering the 
Grapes are among the regular annual charges relat- 
ing to Windsor on its Pipe Rolls from the commence- 
ment of the series in 1155. Neckham, writing at 
the close of the twelfth century, devotes a whole 
chapter to the cultivation of the Vine. John de 
Garlande, writing a few years later, also mentions 
the Vine, and notes that it was cultivated in rows.} 
Somner tells us that in the year 1285 both the 
abbey and priory of, and many of the manors be- 
longing to, Canterbury, were plentifully furnished 
with vineyards.§ 

From a manuscript in the British Museum we also 
learn that the monks of Spalding Priory planted a vine- 
yard for their own use about the end of the thirteenth 
century.|| Among other expenses of Edward I. for 
1272 occur the following :—“'To Richard Wolward, 
keeper of the King’s house at Westminster, one mark 
to repair the King’s vineyard there.” Another entry 
on the same roll, four years later, runs :—“ Pay to 
R. W., keeper of their house at Westminster, one 
mark, there to dress our Vines as heretofore in the 
preceding years he hath been accustomed to do.” In 
1265 one Vine was bought for the King’s garden at 
Woodstock. In 1294 a lock and key (price 4d.) was 
bought for the “vinary” at Hampstead,§[/ and in 
1296 there was a vineyard belonging to the Earl of 
Lincoln in Holborn, which, judging from the number 
of men employed in it, must have been a large 
one.** 

The Vine seems also to have been extensively cul- 
tivated at Ledbury, near Hereford, by the monks 
under Bishop Swinfield, and that wine was made 
there as late as 1289, is proved by the Bishop’s house- 
hold accounts. From these it appears that the vine- 
yard yielded seven pipes (dolia) of white wine and 
nearly one of verjuice.tt 

At the commencent of the fourteenth century the 
Vine was to be found in almost every burgher’s 
garden. In 1311 a certain Hugh de Stowe raised 
two bars under his Vines opposite his tenement in 
Chero. Lambert tells us that when Edward II. was 
at Bockinfield in 1316, Bishop Hanson sent thither 
“a present of his drinks withal, both wine 
and Grapes of his own growth in his vinery at 
Haling near Rochester.”{{ It is just possible that 
this vineyard was still in existence and produced ex- 
cellent Grapes at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, for we find in October, 1502, the Dowager 
Queen, Elizabeth of York,§§ receiving presents of 
Grapes from the Bishop of Rochester. Stowe men- 
tions that in the times of Richard II., Vines were 
cultivated in great plenty in the Little Park of 
Windsor, and remarks that there was existing in his 
time an old manuscript roll in the Gatehouse 


* Holinshed, Chron., p. 111. Various parts of London, by 
their names; give evident proof of their having been formerly 
planted with Grape Vines, as Vine Street in Hatton Garden, 
St. Giles’, and Piccadilly; the Vineyard by Houndsditch, and 
also by Coldbath Fields, and even within the walls of the 
City, there is a street still called Vine Street. 

7 Ingram’s edition, p. 368. 

t ‘* Antes et phalanges,” the ‘‘ antes” being the first row. 

§ Antig. Cant., ed. 1640, p. 286. 

|| MSS. Cole, vol. xliii., f. 93. 

| This and the preceding entry is_taken from Professor 
Rogers’ Agricultural Prices. 

** See Archaological Journal, vol. v., p. 239. 

ti Household Accounts of Bishop Swinfield in Chronicles and 
Memorials, series, ‘1289, March 2. Inseptem dolcis vini albi 
de vinea de Ledebyri de tempore vindemiabus proximo viij. li,” 
See also WSS. Reg. Cant., £. 33 b. 

Tl Dictionarium Anglie Topographicum et Historicum,p. 68. 

§§ Houschold Accounts of Elizabeth of York, p.52. A plot of 
ground near to the city of Rochester is still called the ‘* Vine- 
yard.” 


of Windsor Castle, “in which, among other things 
is to be seen the yearly account and charges of 
planting the Vines.’* Lamberde also says, that in 
the records “‘it moreover appeareth that the tythe 
hath been payed of wine pressed out of the Grapes 
that grew in the Little Park there, to the Abbot of 
Waltham, which was parson both of the Old and 
New Wyndsor, and that accompts have been made 
of the charges of planting the Vines that grew in the 
said park, as also of making the wines, whereof 
some partes were spent in the household and some 
sold for the King’s profit."| The Grape Vine was 
also largely cultivated about Cambridge in the 
fourteenth century, and several interesting items 
referring to the vineyard occur in the accounts of the 
various colleges. Willis, in his Architectural History 
of Cambridge, considers that the Vine was generally 
planted for the sake of the shade it afforded. That 
this was not always so, however, is proved by many 
entries on the accounts which refer to the vineyards. 
The accounts of the Guild of Corpus Christi in 1348 
contain a charge for ‘“splentes for the vineyard,” 
and one of the pieces of ground composing the 
site of the Physic Hostel included a plot of 
Vines (parcella des Vynes) in 1369. In the early 
fifteenth century vineyards were attached to several 
of the colleges. At King’s Hall in 1418-19 a charge 
occurs for pruning the vineyard, and a similar 
charge occurs in 1452. In this instance the Vines 
were attached to poles which rested on forked sticks, 
as shown by charges for “ crutches” and “ rails.” ¢ 
The culture of the Vine was carried on by the 
laity with equal ardour at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, for the poet Lydgate tells us that 
it was one of his chief amusements when a boy, 
besides stealing Apples in “‘ other mannes orchards,” 


“To plucke Grapes in other manne’s Vines.” 
Minor Poems, p. 255. 


In another poem the same poet tells us of the 
“ Vinettes running in the casemeuts.” showing that 
Vines were then, as now, trained over the walls of 
the houses. After the middle of the fifteenth century, 
however, Vine culture was neglected, “partly by 
slothfulness, not liking anything long that is pain- 
ful; partly by civil discord long continuing, it was 
left, and so with time lost, as appeareth by a number 
of places in this realme, that keeps still the name of 
vineyard ; and upon many cliffs and hills are yet to 
be seen roots and old remains of Vines.”§ It is 
probable, however, that many other causes, besides 
this of ‘‘not liking anything long that is painful,” 
interfered with the culture of the Vine in the middle 
of the fifteenth and early years of the sixteenth 
century. A writer in the Biographia Britannica 
—a book which was published in the seventeenth 
century—affirms that ‘“‘ we have still upon record a 
treaty of peace between France and England, in 
which it is stipulated that we should root up our 
vineyards, and be their customers for all our wine.” || 
“If such extirpation of the Nnglish vineyards was 
“not owing to this,” says another writer, “it might 
be to the increased intercourse with the Continent — 
and the falling of Gascony into the hands of the 
English, when wine was imported cheaper and better 
than we could make it.” The suppression of the 
monasteries in England in the early part of the six- 
teenth century must also have contributed much 
towards the loss of our vineyards. In the seven- 
teenth century several attempts to cultivate the 
Grape Vine on a large scale for making wine were 
made in England, but all these attempts failed. The 
cause of this failure was probably carelessness, for 
Master Barnaby Goodge, a celebrated gardener of 
the period, was of the opinion, or rather of the “ per- 


* Annals, ed. 1681, p. 143. 

+ In some accounts of Windsor whichsare still preserved in 
the Record Office, for the year 1405, is an entry for ‘‘600 
paxills or poles for proping Vines.” 

} There are several other references to the vineyards of the 
colleges in Willis and Clark’s Architectural History of Cam- 
bridge, vol. iii., to which the reader is referred. 

§ Barnaby Goodge. MHollinshed also remarks, ‘‘the fault 
whereof is not our soils, but the negligence of our country- 
men.” 

|| Kippis, Bzogr. Brit., vol. iii., p. 2. 
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suasion,” that “if diligence and good husbandry had 
been used, we might have had a reasonable good 
wine growing in many places of this realme.” Percy 
Newberry. 


CROCOSMA AUREA VAR. MACU- 
LATA, Baxrn. 


Rererence to our illustration of the typical plant 
at p. 304 will serve to mark the difference between 
it and its finer and handsomely coloured ally, which 
we here pourtray (fig. 80), and which is in every 
respect the finest form of the variable Crocosma 
aurea that has yet appeared. A glance, too, at. the 
illustration of a bed of it at p. 305 shows what a 
beautiful object it is under favourable situations. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


——— el 


LELIA PERRINII (Lind/.) VAR. ALBA 
(O'Br.), supra, p. 446. 


How joyful were we about Lelia Perrinii nivea, 
and how we delighted in Lelia Perrinii irrorata,! 
This plant does not produce such an embarras de 
richesse of flowers as does Lelia anceps. _And now 
Mr. R. H. Measures, of the Woodlands, Streatham, 
S.W., has most kindly sent two inflorescences, one 
two, one three-flowered. These flowers are snow- 
white without any purple or yellow marks, and they 
remain snow-white. From Mr, R, H. Measures I 
quote what follows :— 


Fic. 80.—crocosmA AUREA VAR, MACULATA: FLOWERS ORANGE, WITH A PURPLISH-RED SPOT, 


After a careful search amongst numerous specirtiefis 
from all parts of South and East Africa, and finding 
nothing like it, Mr. J. G. Baker named and described 
the plant in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. 407, from 
material supplied by its introducer, Mr. James O’Brien, 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, who had previously received a 
First-class Certificate for it at the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Mr. O’Brien informs us that it was in 
bloom for over four months, and was still in good 
condition. In habit it seems to be stronger than 
the plain yellow Crocosma, and grows to a height 
of 3—4 feet. Single stems cut with their graceful 
leaves and placed in water for indoor decoration 
open their buds for weeks in succession. The plant 
is perfectly hardy in sheltered situations, and is a 
fine subject for the cold frame, greenhouse, or con- 
servatory. There is one peculiarity about C. aurea 
var. maculata which should be. noted, viz., the 
stalked and incurved character of the perianth seg- 
ments up to the blotches, as it seems to show that it 
might possibly be a wild hybrid, 


‘A plant was obtained by one of Mr. F. Sander’s 
collectors, and said to be absolutely white, but 
neither Mr, Sander nor myself believed that. I 
have grown it now for two seasons, and it flowers 
from eight leading growths, forming a sight worth 
taking a long journey to enjoy. The bulbs in 
shape are identical with those of Lelia Perrinii, 
but are pale green in colour. The leaf is much 
broader and larger than in Lelia Perrinii. It is, in 
fact, identical with a well grown robust leaf of Lelia 
purpurata,” 

To this I may add, that the lip is distinct from 
‘that shown in any sketch or portrait from that 
of any wild-grown or garden specimens I haye heard 
of in the genus Lelia Perrinii. Those altogether show 
remarkably well distinct side lacinie—Mr, R. H. 
Measures’ plant, on the contrary, has a three-lobed 
lip, or eyen one which is rather confluent, hence 
nearly rhombic. I have also the impression that 


the goitrous swellings of the ovaries are unusually 
prominent, H, G. Rchb. f. 


Decascuist1a Fictrouta, Mast., sp. nov.* 


This handsome Hibiscus-like shrub was discovered 
in Burmah by Mr. J. Bonham Carter. Seeds were 
brought home by that gentleman, and the plant has 
recently flowered in his garden. A flower was 
obligingly forwarded to us for determination, when a 
reference to our monograph of Indian Malyacew, 
published in Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of British 
India, and to the Herbarium at Kew, showed that we 
had to do with a hitherto undescribed species. It is 
well adapted for stove culture, being handsome alike 
in foliage and in flower. The shrub is more or less 
hoary, the leayes are light green aboye, hoary 
beneath, wedge-shaped at the base, and dividing 
above the middle into three oblong remotely toothed 
lobes. The flower is nearly 4 inches across, and pro- 
bably will become larger under cultivation. In colour 
it is coppery-red merging into yellow, and with a rosy 
spot at the base. The floral characters are those of 
Decaschistia, a genus which differs from Hibiscus 
mainly in haying ten styles and a ten-celled ovary, 
with one ovule in each cell. Most probably an 
imperfect specimen collected at Rangoon by the late 
Dr. Maingay, and preserved in the Kew Herbarium, 
belongs to the same species, but this cannot at 
present be asserted with certainty. M, T. M, 

The seeds of the plant in question were gathered 
on August 6, 1887, on a plateau composed of a red 
clayey soil, about 350 feet above the Irrawaddy, and 
about 8 miles from Thabaitkine, on the road from 
that place to the Ruby Mines. The plateau was 
sparsely timbered with poor Teak trees, and the 
scarcity of undergrowth was very suggestive of great 
poverty or very small depth of soil ; indeed, besides 
the plant under discussion, there seemed scarcely a 
dozen other kinds, scattered at wide intervals, and 
with not even grass or weeds between them. The 
bushes from which I gathered the seeds were from 
2—4 feet high, and seemed to have nearly done 
flowering, as I saw only very few blossoms; these, 
however, were much larger and much brighter in 
colour (though I should say much the same among 
themselves) than the flower I sent you. J. Bonkam 
Carter. 


VarieseA Wirrmacniana, 2. hyb. (= V. Barttierit 
x Morrentana), 


This nice new Vriesea is a fine and interesting 
acquisition. It was raised by Mr. Kittel, Curator of 
the gardens of the Count Magnis, at Eckersdorf, near 
Glatz, Silesia. The Gartenjlora gives a coloured plate 
(1283) of the new hybrid, as well as of the parents, 
An idea of the plant may be obtained if the inflores- 
cence of Vriesea Barilletii be taken, giving to it the 
colour of V. Morreniana x. Mr. Kittel raised two 
forms, which differ more or less in the cl)se arrange= 
ment of the flowers. This plant is the more inte- 
resting, as V. Morreniana is itself a hybrid, viz., V. 
psittacina x carinata. V. Morreniana x has the 
delightfully bright colour of the bracts, and so has 
V. Wittmackiana x. The latter hybrid has also cn 
the upper half of the bracts the numerous red spots 
of the female parent. Dr. Dammer. 


LEEDS HORTICULTURAL SocieTy.—The Chry- 
santhemum show of this Society, to be held on 
November 21 and 22, in the Town Hall, Leeds, will, 
it is said, be worthy of the district, judging by the 
hearty support it has met with from exhibitors. 


* Decaschistia ficifolia, Mast., sp. nov.—Fruticosa, cano- 
tomentosa; petiolis } poll. long. ; stipulis equilongis lineari 
subtilatis stellato-pilosis deciduis ; foliisS5 x 4 poll. late obo= 
vatis basi cuneatis 3-nervils (nervis parum divergentibus), 
antice fere ad medium 3lobis,lobis subsequalibus subparallelibus 
oblongis obtusis obscure dentatis basin versus angustatis, a 
sese sinubus ellipticis separatis ; bracteolis 10 lineari-subulatis, 
sepalis dimidio brevioribus; calyce campanulato } poll. long., 
stpalis deltoideo-lanceolatis prominenter 3-nerviis; corolla 
diam. 4 poll. basi breviter tubulata superne patente; petalis 
imbricatis oblongis rubro-flavidis basi purpureis. Cot. ut in 
congeneribus, In Burmah detexit dom. J, Bonham Carter, 
inde semina reportavit plantamque nunc primo florentem 
horto suo coluit, @. 7, M, 
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NuRSERY NOTES. 


THE FRUIT NURSERIES OF MESSRS. 
J. VEITCH AND SONS. 


Laneciey, StoucH.—Here in a position peculiarly 
favourable for successful fruit-tree cultivation the 
Chelsea firm have a nursery that is well worthy of a 
visit from those who haye an interest in pomology. 
The soil is loamy, similar to that which is used for 
brick-making ; it lies over gravel, and it is evident 
that the trees find in it the constituents of vigorous 
growth. Large quantities of fruit trees are grown, 
very noticeable being the quarters devoted to hori- 
zontal and fan-trained Pears, comprising all the best 
yarieties both on Pear and Quince stocks, 

In a season such as the present when, speaking 
generally, Apples and Pears are somewhat scarce, 
and not of the best quality, we have thought it well 
(as it may prove instructive) to give lists of those 
which grow and also fruit so well here, pointing out 
by so doing such varieties as seem best adapted for 
general cultivation. It may be mentioned that all 
the fruit has been grown without any special care 
or attention. 


Pears.—These were noted in all sizes from trees 
having two to five and seven tiers of branches, 
amongst which the following varieties were note- 
worthy by reason of the crops of fine fruit they were 
carrying, viz. :—Summer Beurré d’Aremburg, Winter 
Nelis, one of the best late Pears, Passe Colmar, 
Olivier de Serres, Jargonelle, Glou morceau, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, General Todtleben, Sou- 
venir du Congrés, Beurré Giffard, Beurré de 
Jonghe, &c. Large quarters are devoted to pyra- 
_ mids in all sizes, and in excellent condition, both on 
Quince and Pear, many being good crops of fruit, 
the list including the names of our best Pears, and 
some others which, if amateur growers would exercise 
a wiser discretion, would very soon be consigned to 
the rubbish-heap. 


Apples.—In this section are to be seen fine quar- 
ters of horizontal-trained trees on both Crab and 
Paradise stocks, many bearing, for such small trees, 
enormous crops. Thevarieties most notable in the col- 
lection were those which have repeatedly been brought 
under notice in the accounts of the late Conference 
at Chiswick, and which were to be found in certain 
numbers in almost every collection of moderate size. 
We noted several large quarters of pyramid Apples on 
Paradise and on Crab stocks—good, stout, well-shaped 
trees, and in many cases heavily cropped with fine 
fruit. Amongst others, specially noticeable may be 
mentioned the following sorts (trees only three years 
old were carrying good crops):—Domino, a good early 
Apple, considered to bean improvement on Keswick 
Codlin; Baumann’s Red Reinette, very large and 
highly coloured, a good keeper; Cox’s Pomona, Niton 
House, larger than the famous Stirling Castle, and 
keeping good till March, therefore valuable; Prince 
Albert, very prolific; Warner’s King, indeed a grand 
Apple; Stone’s or Loddington Seedling, very fine ; 
Ringer, large and fragrant; Pott’s Seedling, excel- 
lent, the coming Apple; Frogmore Prolific, very 
fine ; The Queen, large and handsome ; and School- 
master, &c. 

Several quarters of Apples on Crab are being 
grown as standards—each quarter holding about 
6000 trees—amongst others, the Sandringham (intro- 
duced by the firm) is very conspicuous from its clear, 
straight, clean stem, and compact habit. It is con- 
sidered here to be one of the coming Apples for 
orchard planting—the fruit, too, being of good size 
and quality; it is of handsome appearance, is a 
good keeper, and may, therefore, fairly lay claim to 
being a valuable Apple. Tyler’s Kernel, Mrs. Barron, 
Barnack Beauty, King Harry, Gascoigne’s Seedling, 
and September Beauty, are varieties of recent intro- 
duction which promise to be of great value to growers 
for market as well as private gardeners. King of 
Tompkins’ County is likely to be very valuable, 
especially in warm districts, being large and hand- 
some, and late in the season, and of fair quality as a 


dessert Apple. Bismarck (another introduction of 
the firm) is «n extraordinary bearer, last year’s 
maidens being in many cases loaded with fine fruit. 
Washington is a very beautiful American Apple, but 
wants apparently a warmer climate. 

A great feature at Langley is the trial border, 
which runs the whole length of the portion devoted 
to fruit trees, in which are planted, with the view 
of testing, the best old as well as new, about 350 
varieties of Apples. Similar borders are planted 
with Plums (containing all the best sorts), the crops 
of which have been very large this season, as visitors 
to the Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings have 
witnessed: 
fruiting freely on either standards, pyramids, or 
cordons, and hanging very late. Pears are being 
tested in the same way, also Cherries; the whole 
length of borders thus planted is upwards of 
1000 yards. 

Regarding stocks for Apple trees in use here, it 
may prove of interest to note that the English Para- 
dise is that principally used. The French Paradise 
forms very prolific little trees, but they are subject 
to canker, and in dry hot seasons the fruit is apt to 
be covered with spots which penetrate to the centre, 
rendering the fruit quite useless. 

Amongst miscellaneous fruits all the best Goose- 
berries and Currants are grown. Of Raspberries 
there is a good collection, including the fine new 
variety named Superlative; this is very distinct in 
its strong robust growth. 


Tur Furnuam Nourserizs. 


Pears are here found in large quantities, fan and 
horizontal trained, both on Pear and Quince stocks. 
Apples are here also grown in quantity, very notice- 
able being the standard trees of extra size for 
orchard planting, pyramids on Crab stocks, and a 
fine piece of young pyramids on the Paradise of the 
leading varieties; dessert and Morello Cherries in 
large fruiting trees, standard and dwarf-trained. 
Referring to the trained Cherries here, it is com- 


_ puted that if they were walled they would cover a 


line of wall extending from Fulham to Chiswick. 
Standard and half-standard maiden and one-year 
trained Peaches are here in large numbers; while 
round the walls, fences, and borders are fine fruiting 
trees of the latter in considerable numbers; varying 
from 14 to 54 feet stems, with heads from 5 to 10 feet 
wide and 4 to 6 feet in height of stem; and the 
trained Peaches and Nectarines are exceedingly fine 
healthy stock. Mulberries, standard and trained 
for walls, were likewise noticed. 

The larger nursery at Fulham—for there are two— 
is called Southfields, to distinguish it from the one 
above noticed, which once formed part of the land 
in occupation of the late firm of Messrs. Osborn & 
Sons. Here, in the presence of gas and other factories, 
and lying in the Thames Valley close to the manu- 
facturing districts of Wandsworth and Battersea, it 
would be thought that the surroundings are not such 
as are suitable for successful fruit culture, and yet 
the stock is in a wonderfully thriving condition. 
The greater portion of the soil is sand and humus, 
the remainder loam over gravel. 

Horizontal trained Apples both on Crab and Para- 
dise have borne large fruit. Trees on latter stock 
are very suitable for small gardens, and for soils 
where trees on Crab grow too vigorously, and where 
large and highly coloured varieties are selected such 
trees are very ornamental. Pyramid Apples, prin- 
cipally on Paradise, are here in quantity, most of 
which have borne well. Pears trained on Quince 
(quite young trees) haye borne well. Pyramids on 
both stocks are here in quantity in all sizes. About 
4 acres are used for the cultivation of Peaches and 
Nectarines, the soil being favourable for the produc- 
tion of bearing wood and fibrous roots. Large 
numbers of extra sized trees with fifty and in one 
piece up toa hundred shoots on each tree, some of 
which are 12 and 13 feet across, were remarked. 
Standard trained Peaches and Nectarines are also a 
grand stock from one-year trained to trees that will 
carry next season good crops, many of the trees 


Archduke promises to be an acquisition, ” 


being 6 feet and 8 feet across. Plums, dwarf trained 
in all sizes, from young trees with nine shoots to 
trees 7 feet and 8 feet across, the larger being trans- 
planted, are literally bristling with flower-buds, and 
many of the trees have borne finely this season. 
Pyramid Plums are also here in quantity—large 
trees and standards of fruiting sizes. Cherries on the 
Mahaleb stock succeed remarkably well in the light soil 
here, the Morellos and a good collection of Dukes 
being grown on it as cordons, pyramids, and trained 
trees. Many of the latter are extra sized, being 
from 8 to 10 feet across, and have borne well in 
open quarters. Apricots, standard and dwarf trained, 
are grown in quantity, and include some large trees. 
Amongst cordons, Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
have borne well, even trees transplanted this spring 
bearing good fruit. The candelabra or palmette 
form of trained Pears and Plums is very ornamental 
—there are many in this nursery. Gooseberries and 
Currants grown as cordons have been wonderfully 
prolific. Pyramid Gooseberries of some sorts were 
very fine. A house of Peach treesin pots struck us as 
very remarkable from their healthy appearance and 
vigorous growth. Figsin pots form an especial feature, 
four houses being devoted to their culture. Vio- 
lette Sepor, a new variety introduced by the firm, 
is a kind which by reason of its many good quali- 
ties will undoubtedly make way when more widely 
known. 

It now only remains to be stated that the nurseries 
which we have of necessity so very hastily and im- 
perfectly described are under the supervision of 
Mr. Morle—Messrs. Veitch’s fruit foreman. 


Tue AicpurTH Nourserizs oF Messrs. R. P. Ker 
& Son, or Liverroon. 


These enjoy a high reputation locally and gene- 
rally. Starting from Basnett Street, in which the 
office and seed-houses are situated, a pleasant drive 
by Sefton Park, and along a shady road towards 
West Derby, brings the visitor to Aigburth, where 
the nursery grounds, comprising an extent of 14 
acres, are situated. They are compact, convenient, 
and well kept. The visitor sees there the best things 
intelligently cultivated by the manager, Mr. Ranger 
and presented to view in the best condition. 

On entering from the West Derby Road, the 
visitor sees the office on the right, and on the left a 
pleasant piece of flower-garden ; and then, following 
a path lined on either side with choice evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, the houses are reached, of 
which there are several. The contents show that a 
general stock of stove and greenhouse plants is main- 
tained, including many flowering subjects suitable 
for cutting from. Clethra arborea is largely grown ; 
it is starved in small pots, and then flowers abund- 
antly. Dracena cannefolia is noticeable; it is a 
good hardy type of the D. rubra section, and stands 
well; and of D. lineata there are some very fine 
specimens. There are hundreds of small decorative 
plants and Ferns, and Adiantum cuneatum is largely 
grown. Palms are much grown, and plants of all 
sizes, from exhibition specimens down to those 
representing model table plants, were found. Kentia 
is the species mainly grown, these plants being in so 
much request fur decorative purpose. 

From the Palm-house radiate eight or nine 
others, forming a kind of glazed star if looked at 
from above. Here are two houses of Cyclamen 
persicum, which are as fine as any found in the 
neighbourhood of London. Messrs. Ker & Sons 
have been selecting for years, their aim being to get 
the large flowers of the giganteum type associated 
with the dwarf compact habit of the C. persicum 
type. One could but look with amazement on plants 
of such size, and so finely developed, by the first 
week in August. The plants were in 5-inch, 6-inch, 
and 7-inch pots, and it was said the flowers are of 
the highest quality—equal, at least, to anything 
grown in the neighbourhood of London. 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons form another leading 
feature, and are much in demand. For decorative 
purposes the best are Duchess of Connaught, Duchess 
of Teck (which has pale buff flowers), and Princess 
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Royal, of a charming shade of pink. It may be said 
of some of them that they are almost perpetual 
flowerers. Next came a large batch of winter- 
flowering Begonias, the best being M. Lemoine’s new 
varieties of the semperforens section, such as elegaus, 
gigantea, carminea, and rosea, which are the very 
best for winter work. Double and single varieties 
are also grown, and they increase in popularity year 
after year. Cyperus distans is noticeable as a fine 
decorative subject ; it is of dense growth, and valu- 
able for furnishing. Pourettia (Puya) mexicana is 
valuable as a house plant ; it is of slow growth, and 
stands well. Here is the best form of Ficus elastica 
albo-variegata I have vet seen, each leaf having a 
distinct well-defined bordering of white on either 
side, young and old plants alike being well marked. 
It is in great demand. 

In the Lapageria-house is growing one of the 
original plants sent out by Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons to compete for the Davis Medal, and it is a 
very fine variety. It occupies the middle of the 
house, at each end being a strong plant of L. rosea 
superba. A large number of layers of the white 
yariety had been laid down. 


In the stove-houses could be seen Eucharis can- 
dida in flower, a quantity of Cocos Weddelliana, and 
other choice Palms requiring heat. Cocoloba 
pubescens is noticeable as a large-leaved stove- 
plant with bold foliage—an old West Indian plant 
not often met with. Dracenas lineata and Drou- 
settii are worthy of mention as very elegant forms 
among the collection grown here; Selaginella 
Emiliana is a remarkably pretty form; and Adian- 
tum cuneatum fragrantissimum, a desirable scented 
form. Amaryllis of the best pedigree are a good 
feature also; there is a numerous collection, and 
among them very fine seedlings of Messrs. Ker’s 
own raising. Bouvardias are also largely grown, 
and especially for cutting from. President Garfield 
and Alfred Neuner are the best doubles, and 
among the single varieties a recent introduction, 
President Cleveland, is noticeable for its fine 
colour and excellent habit of growth. It is 
only possible in a brief sketch to dwell upon the 
leading features in such a comprehensive collection 
of stove and greenhouse plants as is found in this 
nursery. 

The most remarkable plants are the Crotons. They 
are growing in a span-roofed house 12 feet in width, 
which is glazed with 20-inch panes of glass, the 
bars being stronger than is usual to bear the weight, 
and the glass goes down to the side stages. Light 
is therefore admitted on all sides as well as above, 
and there is no stinting of it. Every species and 
variety appears to grow freely and colour beautifully, 
Thorough cleanliness appears to be a leading condi- 
tion to excellence. The principle worked upon is 
‘that prevention is better than cure, and no plant is 
allowed to go into the house without subjecting it to 
a close inspection ; all new varieties brought in are 
placed in quarantine before being allowed to join 
the others. Shade is given on the sunny side by 
means of a blind through June, July, and August, 
and in bright weather they are syringed about once 
a day. 

' The collection comprises over fifty sorts. Two 
new varieties were particularly noticeable: one is 
Aigburth Gem, a most elegant narrow-leaved variety ; 
the old leaves dark crimson and Aloe-green, the 
younger ones green and fiery gold—a charming 
table plant; the other Aigburthiensis, like the pre- 
ceding, a free growing branching variety, with an 
abundance of elegant narrow leaves of a bright prim- 
rose-yellow, narrowly margined with green: also an 
exquisite table plant. It is impossible to do justice 
to this department of the nursery in a sketch of this 
character ; but out of the collection the following 
can be selected as fine exhibition varieties, dis- 
playing great diversity of character :—Aigbur- 
thensis, Neumanii, Queen Victoria, a grand show 
Croton; Hawkeri, Bergmannii, Warreni, inter- 
ruptus aureus, Ruberrimus, Mortefontainensis, 
Baron Frederick de Selliére, Baroness Rothschild, 
and Evansianus, I hope to refer to this collection 


of Crotons again, dealing with some particulars of an 
interesting character, 

Vines in pots are extensively cultivated, and 
occupy a large specimen house with hotwater-pipes 
underneath the stages : the main body from eyes, and 
a very fine lot of plants indeed. There may be 
differences of opinion as to which are best for plant- 
ing and forcing, cut-backs, or young plants from 
eyes ; judging from the appearance of the canes the 
latter appear the most promising. The Vines are 
not put outside, but finished off in heat. The canes 
are carried upright into the roof of the house, fastened 
to wires running the length of it. How such fine 
plants were developed from eyes in so short a time 
seems marvellous; and they certainly display high 
cultivation. All the leading varieties are grown. 


Outdoors Pepartment-—In the open nursery there 
is a large collection of trees and shrubs. Some very 
fine bushes of Olearia Hastii in full bloom were espe- 
cially noticeable. It is a good sea-side plant, per- 
fectly hardy, and flowering freely ; quite tiny plants 
in cutting beds were seen in bloom. Cornus mas 
variegata stands better at Aigburth than does Acer 
Negundo variegata, and is being much used in its 
place in the Liverpool district for dwarf effects. 
Veronica Traversi was blooming freely, and is found 
to do well under the shade of trees—a fact worthy 
of being noted. A large specimen of Genista atro- 
virens, quite a standard tree, with the remains of its 
summer service of golden flowers, is worthy of men- 
tion for its summer floral service. The white- 
flowered Rhododendron blandum is largely grown 
because so useful in many ways, and especially as a 
forcer. Such varieties of Rhododendrons as do not 
readily unite with the stock when grafted are raised 
from layers. Rhododendron Cynthia, an excellent 
doer, bearing large trusses of crimson flowers, and 
having a capital habit of growth, should be noted as 
a plant well adapted to Lancashire. Some sorts do 
not set their buds well so far north. Brayanum and 
Madame Wagner represent varieties that always set 
well for bloom. R. caucasicum and Cunningham’s 
white, though frequently confounded, are distinct. 
A very fine and useful variety for the district is The 
Queen. Helen Waterer is remarkable for its noble 
foliage. R.caucasicum pictum and compactum are 
perfectly hardy, and stand well. In selecting their 
collection of hardy Rhododendrons the Messrs. Ker 
have paid strict attention to sorts suitable for the 
county. Skimmia oblata makes a capital town 
plant for Liverpool. It is perfectly hardy, and is 
not affected by dust and smoke. 

Of forest trees there is a large and varied collec- 
tion: in a group of standard Lilacs and of her- 
baceous plants there is a numerous selection also. 
Fruit trees are to be found here also, and of Apples 
and Pears such varieties as are suited to the locality. 

In walking round the nursery, the visitor cannot 
fail to notice in the shrubbery borders not a few 
novelties, as constant additions of new subjects are 
made. Crategus Lelandei is noticeable as a great 
acquisition, as it bears clusters of rich Orange berries 
even on young plants. Here is Prunus Pissardi, its 
claret-purple foliage gleaming amidst green sur- 
roundings at all points. Hodgens’ Holly is largely 
grown; it is a very fine plant for Lancashire—this 
and the Old Silver are the best for the district: the 
Golden and Silver Queens are found too tender. 
Cytisus Alkekengi gives racemes of yellow flowers 
very early in the year. Fraxinus lentiscifolia pen- 
dula has very elegant foliage, and makes a capital 
weeping tree. Rhamnus alaternus decorus makes 
a good town shrub—it is Bay-leaved, and they are 
of a thick leathery substance. Genista pracox 
makes an excellent standard worked on the common 
Laburnum, and is a charming spring-blooming plant. 
Ligustrum sinense, L. glabrum, and L. latifolium 
novum are all good free-blooming Privets; L. 
ovalifolium stands best. Some make a late growth, 
and do not mature their foliage, and the frost cuts 
it back. ; 

Standard and pyramidal Bays in tubs_are a fine 
feature; they are numerous, and well cultivated, 
The Willow-leaved pendulous Pear, with its silvery 


foliage, is a very attractive tree. Limonia trifoliata, 
with its long spines—and, indeed, a pretty represen- 
tative of the Orange family—is found to be hardy in 
this locality. What a charming tree the Fern-leaved 
Crategus oxyacantha makes! So does the trans- 
parent Crab when fruiting. 

At Basnett Street, Liverpool, are the spacious 
shop and offices of the firm. A large seed business 
is done, and a considerable bulb trade; and that in 
agricultural seeds is rapidly increasing. Visitor. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


* 
PHALANOPSIS ANTENNIFERA, Rehbd. f. 


Wuen I gave my enumeration of species of Pha- 
lenopis in the Gardeners’ Chronicle (n. s., vol. xxvi., 
pp. 168, 212, and 276), I had not seen this decidedly 
pretty species ; but at the present time I am more 
fortunate, as a good plant is now flowering in the 
Kew collection, and side by side with it is a plant of 
P. Esmeralda, also in flower (so that species has not 
been lost to cultivation, as suggested in these 
columns some time ago, though I cannot lay my 
hands on the reference at the present moment). 
Consequently I have been able to compare the two 
together, first satisfying myself that they are cor- 
rectly named, by comparing them with the original 
original descriptious of the species. The result is 
that I believe P. antennifera is only a colour variety 
of the earlier described P. Esmeralda. The only 
difference in shape I am able to detect is, that in the 
former the stigma is a little broader than in the last- 
named species, and this is probably only such a 
minute difference as would be detected in different 
individuals of the same species. As to colour the 
two present the following differences :—P, antenni- 
fera has the sepals and petals light rosy-purple, the 
front lobe of the lip and the column deep amethyst- 
purple, while the side lobes of the lip are sepia- 
brown, inclining a little towards orange. P. Esmer- 
alda can best be described by saying that every part 
is several shades lighter, a little inclining towards 
yellowish or whitish in places. The remarkable 
linear appendages on the stalk of the lip are pre- 
cisely alike in both, white at the base, the club-shaped 
apex being of a deep orange. Our stock of know- 
ledge as to the variability of many Orchids is gra- 
dually increasing, and I suspect that many variations 
of P. Esmeralda would be found in a large series of 
specimens, FR, A, R. 


ARACHNANTHE CLARKEI. 


A good plant of this handsome species is now 
flowering in the Kew collection. It was described in 
these columns in 1886 (n. s., vol. xxvi., p. 552) as 
Esmeralda Clarkei, Rchd. f. It is so closely allied 
to Arachnanthe Cathcartii, that the two species must 
be placed together, aad as Esmeralda is referred to 
Arachnanthe in the Genera Plantarum, it is clear 
that this species must also be placed there 
by those who adopt this system. Its habit 
very closely resembles that of the species just 
named, while the peduncle bears two or three 
very handsome flowers of over 3 inches in 
diameter. The sepals are linear-oblong, cuneate at 
the base, the lateral ones being somewhat curved in 
a falcate manner. The petals are a little broader, 
and likewise somewhat curved. In colour both these 
sets of organs are of a bright and warm sepia-brown, 
with transverse bars of light yellow, giving them a 
brilliant effect. The pendulous lip is articulated to 
the foot of the column in a very delicate manner, 
and a slight touch or breath of wind sets it oscil- 
lating backwards and forwards, though it moves in 
a small part of a circle unless violently shaken. The 
effect of this is very curious, and obviously has some 
connection with the fertilisation of the flower. The 
front lobe of the lip is large, broadly roundish, with 
asmall lobule at its apex, the colour warm sepia- 
brown, with seven to nine radiating white raised 
keels, while the side-lobes are much smaller, 
roundish, and white with radiating broad lines, The 
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gland is highly curious, being exactly hippocrepiform 
in shape, in which respect it differs somewhat from 
the other species of the genus. It is a Himalayan 
plant, and for its discovery we are indebted to Mr. 
C. B. Clarke, F.R.S., the well-known Indian botanist. 
R. A, Rolfe. 


Orcuips at Tue Firs, Sypenzan. 


The collection of C. Dorman, Esq., is a very select 
one, and contains a number of very scarce species, 
but the middle of October is not the time to see a 
great number in flower. Of Cattleyas in flower I 
observed Bowringiana. The past season has seen 
large importations of this plant, and it may be ob- 
tained at a cheap rate. It is near to, and requires 
the same treatment as, C. Skinneri, but its growth 
is rather more vigorous. At the base of the stems 
there is a peculiar swelling, from which a number of 
roots proceed. 

Cattleya luteola was in flower; it is a distinct 
Species, and is one of the smallest growing of 
Cattleyas, grown under the namé of C. Holfordii. 
It was in flower about the middle of August, and 
still in good condition when I saw it. Good forms 
of Lelia elegans and L. Perrinii were in flower. The 
latter species requires a warm Cattleya-house tem- 
perature, and when well grown is a handsome plant; 
and always flowers in the autumn months, The 
handsome Comparettia macroplectron was in flower 
in the Cattleya-house, and is also a species that may 
be depended upon to flower in October; it should 
be grown in a basket rather than on a block, 
the pendulous spikes of bright rosy-tinted flowers 
making a pleasing feature. In another house Lelia 
pumila var. prestans was in flower, and also 
Cattleya eldorado splendens, a handsome form of the 
species with rose-pink sepals and petals, and a hand- 
some orange blotch on the lip. 

In the warmest house some handsome Cypripe- 
diums were noteworthy; C. Sanderianum is quite a 
wonderful plant, and even more quaint in appearance 
than C. caudatum ; the yellow dorsal sepal is marked 
with distinct purplish-brown lines ; the lateral sepals 
have tail-like appendages, 26 inches in length ; they 
are richly marked at the top, and when the sun 
shines on the flower the effect is very beautiful. C. 
Warneri was very pretty; itis a neat growing and 
very distinct form of barbatum; the dorsal sepal is 
rosy-purple at the base, the top part is white, lightly. 
striped reenish. C. purpuratum is very pretty, and 
i; much like C. barbutum ; it also blooms in Novem- 
ber. There is a handsome specimen of C. leucorrho- 
dum showing flower—still a rare plant, and one of 
the most beautiful of hybrid forms. Vanda San- 
d-riana had six -handsome blooms on one spike, and 
there was also in this house a nice healthy lot of 
Anzxctochili. There were not many species—in 
fact, a good collection of these beautiful foliaged 
plants is not now to be seen anywhere. A. Lowii, 
now classed under Dossinia, 4nd grown as D. mar- 
morata, had large, healthy well-marked foliage, 
There were two varieties of it. A. petola,a pretty 
little plant, is now Macodes petola ; A. Dawysonianus 
also classed with Goodyera—this species is very free 
in growth. They all succeed well as grown here in 
a, glass frame where they are by themselves, and if the 
leaves are kept free from insect pests, and the plants 
are potted on as they require it, the leaves speedily 
increase in numbers. 

The cool-house contained a nice lot of flowering 
plants. for this season of the year, amongst them 
the pretty little Oncidium Phalxnopsis; it has white 
flowers prettily spotted reddish-violet. Odontoglos- 
sum Cirstedii; majus is a very small growing plants: 
flowering freely, the pure white flowers, with yellow 
blotch on the lip, are sweetly scented and freely 
produced. O. Dormanianum, whitish and densely 
spotted brown ; is very distinct and pretty, There 
wasalso in flower a pure white form of: O. crispum, 
flowers of good form and exquisite purity. Mas- 
devallia Roezlii had not yet passed out of bloom 
but was producing a few of. its quaint: blossoms, 
Lelia autumnalis was nicely in flower, beautiful to 
look at but offensive to smell. J, Dowglas; 


Orcuips ar Wootton Woop, LivErroot. 


The fact that the collection belonging to Holbrook 
Gaskell, Esq., is rapidly progressing into something 
like its former excellence, and that under the un- 
doubted skill of Mr. Todd, who is not only a clever 
Orchid grower but equally good at any other branch 
of gardening, is likely fo become better than even 
in its palmiest days, cannot fail to interest all con- 
cerned in Orchid growing. Generally speaking 
Orchids need not decline under cultivation, although 
unfortunately they are often allowed to do so, but 
that they are amenable to good culture even when 
in poor condition has been proven by Mr. Todd on 
many a valuable specimen. The Woolton Wood 
collection contains many rare species and varieties, 
and more especially among the showier genera ; the 
houses are well adapted for Orchid culture, and 
under proper management they should be bright 
with flowers more or less all the year round. At 
present the plants are quite fulfilling their duties, 
and some noble examples are in bloom. In the 
centre of a group in one of the large span-houses a 
splendid example of our old friend, Cattleya Lod- 
digesii has two dozen of fine flowers open; with it 
are some good masses of Lelia Perrinii, a number 
of the best varieties of Cypripedium insigne and C. 
Sedeni, a large plant of C. vexillarium, C. javani- 
cum, richly flowered pans of Pleione, Cattleya aurea, 
Miltonia candida grandiflora, Oncidium pratextum, 
some Ionopsis, Cirrhopetalum ornatissimum, with 
other pretty things in flower, and the handsome 
Lelia superbiens Quelsneriana in spike. 

Passing to the next range we find in flower a 
splendid form of the rare Dendrobium Phale- 
nopsis, Cypripedium Dayanum, C. Dominianum, 
C. cenanthum superbum, C. caudatum, which 
bore flowers with petals 30 inches long; and the 
charming Odontoglossum Londesboroughianum, with 
its golden flowers, which many fail to get it to pro- 
duce, but which Mr. Todd succeeds with by keeping 
the plants dry after maturing the growth. 

In the next division Cypripedium Spicerianum 
was fine, a good batch of Odontoglossum Roezli 
thriving, and some interesting Anzctochili, Berto- 
lonias, Sonerilas, &., appeared. 

An umnshaded span-house has been used all 
summer for the varieties of Lxlia anceps and other 
Mexican Lelias, which are now sending up a large 
quantity of flower-spikes, and with them have been 
kept some large specimens of Cclogyne cristata, 
which are very healthy and vigorous, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are supposed not to like sun- 
light. In the same house is a Lelia albida with over 
fifty spikes, and some rare white L. anceps. Sarra- 
cenias occupy part of another division with good 
specimens in flower of Oncidium tigrinum and O. 
unguiculatum, and a robust lot of the fine white 
Dendrobium Jamesianum. 

In another house among a profusion of healthy 
specimens in flower are some Masdeyallia chimera 
and M. bella; the snow-white and fragrant Maxillaria 
venusta in large specimens; Mesospinidium vulcani- 
cum, the pretty pink Odontoglossum Cervantesi 
morada, and some showy O. grande. The cool 
houses never looked better than they do now, the 
Odontoglossums are very vigorous and sound, not 
many of the white species are open; but of O. 
crispum, O.Andersoninanum,&c.,many are in bud; the 
same applies to the well grown Masdeyallias in their 
house, only a stray bloom or two appearing on the 
bright coloured species, while that charming and 
rare species, M. Gaskelliana, which is almost per-= 
petual flowering, bears but one. In shape it is 
something like M. nycterina, but of a cream colour 
prettily mottled with rosy-red, the long tails being 
red. Itis a distinct and very pretty species, its 
flowers appearing all the more attractive by contrast 
with its narrrow bright green leaves. For the rest 
of the garden under glass it may be said that the 
Calanthes are grown to perfection, so also the large 
and grandly flowered lot of Hucharis amazonica in 
the stores. The Phalznopsis are improving but are 
still’ a“ far cry” off their glorious condition of a few 
years ago before their house was altered for improve- 
ment, Vanda Sanderiana, too, is in bloom, 


The rockery-house, as re-arranged, is one of the 
greatest successes which this garden has achieved. 
The rockery, built under Mr. Gaskell’s own super- 
vision, was always a fine one, but it was spoilt by 
planting miscellaneous plants. All this has been 
done away with, the rockery rearranged, and, with 
the exception of a few grand Tree Ferns, planted 
as a cool filmy-fernery, some grand Todeas, rare 
Hymenophyllums, Trichomanes, and such things, 
giving the house a most beautiful appearance, and 
returning a good reward for the trouble and expense 
of the work of renovation. Woolton Wood is a 
fine garden, and its owner is as great an enthusiast 
as ever. J. O'B. 


RoDRIGUEZIA SECUNDA. 

We find this plant to thrive best in the Cattleya- 
house in a small hanging basket, or suspended on a 
block of wood; but in whatever way it may be 
grown it should have very little soil about its roots. 
The drainage must be maintained in thoroughly 
efficient order, for although an atmosphere well 
charged with moisture is very conducive to its well- 
being, the roots prefer absorption from the air to 
haying a quantity of wet sour material constantly 
about them. It requires a considerable amount of 
moisture during the growing season, and at no time 
in the year should it suffer from drought, as its 
diminutive bulbs cannot support it in health for any 
length of time without water; inattention to these 
small matters often causes the cultivator much 
loss or disappointment. This species does not like 
to be disturbed, so that if the plant is thriving in any 
particular position, allow it to remain, for frequently 
it is found that one part of the house is more suit- 
able than another for different plants. It will not 
require re-basketing often, but when this is neces- 
sary the new material should be placed about it just 
after new growths appear. The Orchid Album, October. 


THE DOUGLAS FIR IN SCOT- 
LAND. 
(Continued from page 532.) 

ArHougH the Taymount plantation gives some 
valuable information respecting the early develop- 
ment of Douglas Fir compared with that of Scotch 
Pine, it leaves us as yet completely in the dark as to 
the further progress of production with advancing 
age. We have detailed and accurate information of 
the rate of increment of various Huropean Conifers, 
such as Scotch Pine, Spruce and Silver Fir, but our 
oldest pure plantation of Douglas Fir consists of 
trees now only thirty-two years old. As regards the 
production per acre in its native home nothing reliable 
is available. é 

Hough, in his Hements of Forestry, (1882), tells us 
that the Douglas Fir reaches in Oregon to the 
enormous size of 200—300 feet in height, and from 
15—20 feet in diameter ; he adds, however, that the 
tree is more commonly about 150 feet high and from 
4—8 feet in diameter. In America the trees are 
said to stand near each other, but this they certainly 
do not inthe Scotch plantations; on the contrary, 
here an acre can, owing to the spreading nature of 
the branches, accommodate only a small number of 
trees compared with other species. On the whole, 
the matter requires considerable further investiga- 
tion. This could best be done by a competent 
forester proceeding to North America and making suit- 
able measurements on the spot. Such a step was 
actually taken, in 1885, by Dr. H. Mayr, a Bavarian 
forester and botanist. He visited the localities in 
which the Douglas Fir thrives best, and he has 
promised to publish the information which he has 
gathered, So far, however, he has only fayoured us 
with a few notes published in forest journals, and, as 
he has proceeded to Japan, as Professor of Forest 
Botany in the Japanese Forest School, his experience 
of the Douglas Fir may not become ayailable for 
years to come. 

Pending further investigation, I may be permitted 
to gather together what useful information is ayail- 
able at present, and to draw such conclusions as 
may appear permissible. The following * information. 
is at my disposal :— 


* Much general information is, no doubt, available, but for 
the present’ object only actual measurements can be used. 
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(1.) Measurements in the Taymount plantation, 

(2.) Height growth of two Douglas Firs on the 
same estate, planted in 1834. 

(3.) Information supplied by Dr. H. Mayr, 

(4.) Examination of a section of a full-grown 
Douglas Fir, deposited in the Cooper’s Hill Forest 
Museum, 

(Ad. 1.) The details of the measurements made in 
the Taymount plantation have been given above. 

(Ad. 2.) The Douglas Firs, planted in the year 
1834, were about four years old when planted. so that 
the trees were about fifty-seven years old in 1887, 
when they showed a height of about 90 feet. 

(Ad. 3.) Dr. Mayr informs us in the <Allge- 
meine Forst und Jagd Zeitung of February, 1886, 
p. 61, that the Douglas Fir reaches the highest degree 
of perfection in the moist valleys of the Cascade 
Range Mountains, which run parallel to the Pacific 
coast. He found that in those localities the average 
height of full-grown mature Douglas Firs, grown on 
soil of the best quality, amounts to 213 feet, with a 
diameter of 6} feet, measured at 64 feet above the 
ground. In the same locality, on gravelly soil, the 
trees only reached an average height of 148 feet, 
and a diameter of 2°6 feet. Again, in the Rocky 
Mountains, in Montana, at the same elevation and 
degree of latitude as on the west coast, the Douglas 
Fir reaches, on best soils only, the same dimensions as 
on the gravelly soil of the Cascade Range Mountains, 
that istosay a height of 148 feet, anda diameter ofabout 
26 feet. The latter dimensions are not more than 
what our Silver Fir will attain in localities of the 
first quaality. The part of the Cascade Range, where 
the Douglas Fir grows, has an annual rainfall of about 
2°6 feet while in Montana only 24 inches fall. Dr. 
Mayr believes that the development of the Douglas 
Fir is proportionate to the rainfall, respectively to 
the degree of moisture in the air. 

(Ad. 4.) The cross-section in question was sent 
from America for exhibition in Europe ; it was then 
made over to Kew, and by the kindness of the 
Director of Kew Gardens it was lately presented to 
the Cooper’s Hill Forest Museum. The section 
shows a total diameter, including the bark, of 7 feet 
9 inches, and the counting of the concentric rings 
indicates a total age of 515 years. A careful exami- 
nation of the section has yielded the results exhibited 
in the subjoined table :— 


piace in Sectional Area in square feet. 
Incre- | 
Age pene Increment | Increment 
vote) Toon. | 226 | noi, lasingerey| daring, 
ee: years. years. 
years. 
25 10°9 10°9. | 0°648 0-648 
50 14:3 34 1115 0-467 
75 184 41 1-817 0°732 
100 23°0 46 2-885 1°038 2°885 
125 261 31 3715 0°380 
150 29°35 34 4°746 1/081 
174 33°0 35 5940 1/194 
200 366 36 7306 1366 4421 
225 419 a3 9575 2°269 
250 471 52 127109 2°525 
275 41°6 45 147522 2'422 
300 566 50 17473 2-951 10°157 
325 60°7 | 41 |) 20096 2°623 
350 | 65-2 45 | 23-186 3-090 
375 696 44 267421 3235 
400| 748 | 52 30°516 4095 13-043 
495 | i777 | 29 32-928 2-412 
450 815 | 38 36°228 3°300 
4735 816 31 389-036 23808 
500 874 28 41-663 2°627 1147 
515 89°5 43°689 
In- | 
Sins } | 930 
the | | 
bark | | 


This table exhibits some very remarkable facts, 


Tn the first place, it shows that the tree was stitl 
making good increment at an age of 515 years, which 
is higher than that usually attained by the European 
Larch, Scotch Pine, Spruce and Silver Fir. Secondly, 
it shows, that the enormously rapid increase of the 
diameter during the first twenty-five years is sud- 
denly followed by a much smaller and an approxi- 
mately even increment during each of the following 
nineteen periods of twenty-five years. I have re- 
presented the progress of the diameter increment 
graphically in the appended drawing, which will 
give a clear idea of it :— 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE INCREASE IN DIAMETER OF THE 
TRUNK OF THE DOUGLAS FIR, ACCORDING TO AGE, 


Thirdly, the sectional area increases, on the whole, 
steadily. The periodic increment increases up to the 
age of 400 years, when it commences to fall. Taken 
by centuries, we find that the fourth century yielded 
the largest increment. The appended graphic re- 
presentation will make this clear :— 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PERIODIC INCREMENT OF EVERY 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SQUARE FEET, 


Fourthly, the rate of growth indicated in the 
section up to the year thirty resembles that of the 
average tree in the Taymount plantation in a strik- 
ing degree, as the following figures will show :— 
Diameter of average tree at Taymount } 12 inches 

at 4 feet 6 inches above the ground =) : 
Diameter of thirty years’ growth on the 

section from America 
W. Schlich, Cooper's Hill, 
(To be continued.) 


} 11°9 inches, 


FLOWERS. 


—— 


FLORISTS’ 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Bryon attending to the proper watering of the 
plants—in doing which no water should be slopped 
about the house—airing the plants, and removing 
decaying flowers and leaves, nothing more is neces- 
sary for the present. Mildew must be sharply 
watched for, and the sulphurator put into use on its 
first slight appearance. In dull cold weather the 
plants are better for bemg ventilated than kept 
shut up; and to do this it may be needful to have 
a little heat in the pipes; but there is economy 
in it, as the flowers last longer, and the plants are 
healthier. 

It is good practice to get the cuttings in as soon 


as possible, so that the old plants may be turned o.t 
to make room for something else. It is not safe to 
turn the old plants out-of-doors until the cuttings 
have all been taken off. Put singly into small pots; 
they will make roots in a frame or cool greenhouse, 
Shy rooting varieties should be afforded a mild 
bottom heat. 


Tue PELARGONIUM. 


Now that the value of the single and double zon: 1 
varieties for winter blooming has been discovered, 
few gardens are found without them. When arranged 
with Bouvardias and Carnations they have a charming 
effect. What with Chrysanthemums, winter-flower- 
ing Orchids, and the above class of plants no garden 
need be without flowers during the next two monthe. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Bouvardias, and perpetual 
flowering Carnations do well together at this season 
in a minimum temperature of about 55°, the venti- 
lators being opened a little on every favourable 
oceasion, and allowing a small amount of 
ventilation at the highest point of the house. 
at all times. The points of the growing shoots cf 
Pelargoniums ought to be pinched ont to cause the 
flower trusses to develope ;more perfectly and in 
greater numbers. 

Specimen plants of show Pelargoniums intended 
to flower early should be repotted into their flowering 
pots, if this was not done last month. Large speci- 
mens are usually flowered in 84 inch pots, and such 
plants are usually placed at first in 6 or 7-inch pots. 
The soil should be in a medium state of dryness, and 
consist of turfy loam four parts, decayed manure, 
one part, leaf soil one part, and some sharp sand; 
a sprinkling of bone-dust may be added, especially 
for the largest plants, as they are not naturally so 
vigorous as younger ones. The small-flowered fancy 
varieties are tenderer than the others, and like a 
warmer atmosphere. A little peat should also be 
added to the potting soil to make it lighter. Some 
few varieties amongst the others are more delicate in 
constitution, and may require ‘a little more care. 
Cleanliness, and a free exposure of the plants to 
light and air are of prime importance. J, Douglas. 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


AERIDES QUINQUEVULNERUM, Lindenia, t. 150.— 
Philippines. 

AppLe TRANSPARENT, 
September. 

Agurtecia Strvarti, Garden, October 13. 

ARISTOLOCHIA ELEGANS,  Moniteur 
October 10, 

AZALEA ARBORESCENS, Garden and Forest, Octo- 
ber 17.—Flowers white, stamens scarlet, Hardy 
shrub. 

Carasetum Buneerorat, Orchid Album, t. 352. 

CyprRirepIuM BELLATULUM, Lindenia, t. 142—A 
form of C, Godefroy, with richly spotted flowers. 

Cyrrirepium Fircuranum X, Orchid Albu, t. 350, 
—A cross between C. Hookeri and C, barbatum, 

Devrzia parvircora, Garden and Forest, Septem- 
ber 26. 

Eryturonium Henpersoni, Garden and Forest, 
August 29. 

Hipprastrum soLANDRIFLoruM, Jllustration Horti- 
cole, t. 58. 

Nepenrues Courtisut, Jilustration Horticole, t. 59. 

Nywpama TuBerosa, Garden and Forest, Septem- 
ber 20, 

OpoNnTOGLOssUM ODORATUM VAR, GLONERIANUM, 
Lindenia, t. 151.—Venezuela. May, June. 

Onciprum macranruum, Lindenia, t. 152.—New 
Granada. 

Pear Cuaumontecre Gras, Revue Horticole, Oct. 16. 

Ruopopexpron (Azatea) Vaseyi, Garden and 

Forest, October 3.—A native of North Carolina; 
flowers bright pink, appearing before the leaves. 

Roprievezta secunpa, Orchid Album, t. 351. 

Traripra Princret, Garden and Forest, October 10. 
Tricnoritta TorTiLIs, Orchid Album, t. 54. 
Torres Greter, Wustrierte Monatshefte, November, 
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Versa WirrmackianaX, Gartenflora, t. 1283, 
October.—A hybrid between V. Barilleti and V. 
Morreniana. Leaves broad, spineless, with a central 
two-ranked close spike of oblong boat-shaped bracts, 
red at the base, yellow at the tips. 


GULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


pase anaes 
RUELLA PORTELLZ. 


Tuts is a very useful decorative stove plant, having 
-dark green elliptic-ovate sub-acute leaves narrowing 
into a slender petiole and a light green mid-rib on 
either side of which is a narrow white band. The 
flowers, of a bright rose-pink, are from 14—2 inches 
long, and nearly as much broad, hairy, and terminal. 
The habit is dwarf and compact. 1t is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings put in now, and again in the 
spring for successional bloom. If the points of the 
young shoots are inserted in 3-inch pots filled with 
light sandy soil placed in heat, watered and kept 
close, they will soon root; after which the points of 
the shoots should be pinched out, to induce the 
growths from the base, Pot them off singly a week 
or ten days later into small 60’s, and grow them on 
in a light position near to the glass. Thus treated 
nice little plants for flowering next autumn and 
winter will be secured. - 


CENTRADENIA ROSEA. 


This spring flowering stove plant is of a dwarf 
spreading habit and very easy culture. Small plants 
of if come in very useful for standing round the 
edges of the staging in stoves and warm greeuhouses, 
or for intermixing with other plants in house deco- 
ration. Cuttings put in in the ordinary way, in peaty 
soil having a surfacing of silver-sand and placed in 
heat, will soon take root. They should then be 
potted off singly into 60’s, returned toa light position 
in heat, and watered, afterwards shifting them into 
48’s as they require it. It produces close heads of 
pinkish-white flowers. H. W. Ward. 


Oxatis Bowiet. 


This pretty Wood Sorrel was commonly cultivated 
in gardens some years ago, but scarcely ever as a 
winter bloomer (see p. 501), rather to flower in early 
summer and on occasionally till August. The bright 
cerise-pink of the flowers is of a shade of colour 
seldom met with in greenhouse plants, and the plant 
on that account, and because of its easy culture, was 
a favourite with many. The tubers, which are 
elongated, Pear-shaped, and about 14 inch long, 
were potted in autumn if freshly bought in, and kept 
in a vinery at rest, by preference, but at any rate in 
a place where the frost did not enter. The soil, a 
light peaty mixture with plenty of silver-sand in if, 
was maintained in a dry condition until early in the 
month of March, when the increasing warmth 
required that water should be supplied to the soil, 
which was best done by submerging the pots in a 
tub for a few moments, afterwards placing them in a 
greenhouse or newly-started vinery for a short time, 
and affording water in moderate quantities as the 
soil got dry. After a little foliage was made the 
pots were placed in a shallow pit, and kept close to 
the glass till flowers appeared. It is very essential 
that the plants be placed near the light, as the leaf- 
stalks rapidly become drawn when placed far from it, 
and the beauty of the plant spoiled. 

By starting the stock of tubers at two or three 
times, at intervals of a fortnight, the succession of 
flowering plants may be extended into Jate summer. 
As arule, tubers that have flowered had better be 
rested in their flowering-pots, starting them when 
required, as it is found that to keep a compost, and 
especially a peaty one, in a quite dry condition 
turoughout the winter, does not improve its con- 
dition. The drying off of the tubers in the autumn 


should be practised in a gradual way, as with - 


Achimenes and other similar subjects. 1°, 1M. 


PLEIONES, 
During the past few weeks these plants haye been 
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the brightest objects in the Orchid house, and as 
some species are now going out of flower, it may be 
well to remind those who cultivate them that this is 
the best time to repot them. Although no leaf- 
growth is apparent they commence to root immedi- 
ately, and if disturbed later on some of the young 
roots are sure to be broken. A compost of loam and 
peat fibre (two parts of the latter to one of the 
former) with chopped sphagnum and a little silver- 
sand, is one that suits them perfectly. Well-drained 
pans, about 5 inches deep, are well adapted for their 
culture. After potting, the pans should be placed on 
a cool, airy shelf, and no water must be given until 
the young leaves are pushing from the buds, and even 
then very carefully. Over-watering during the earlier 
stages of growth is one of the greatest errors in their 
cultivation. When in full activity, however, Pleiones 
can scarcely have too much, and manure-water may 
be frequently given. The most useful species are P. 
lagenaria, maculata, and Walllichiana; another dis- 
tinct and desirable species is P. humilis, All these 
are natives of the Himalayas. W. B. 


TARFruGIUM GRANDE. 

This easily grown plant is propagated by division, 
the crowns being potted up in small pots in a 
mixture of three parts light sandy loam and one 
of sweet leaf-mould, afterwards grown on in a 
close pit, giving them a position near to the glass to 
ensure sturdy growth. Shift into larger pots before 
the roots become matted. It is a dwarf-growing 


. broad-leaved subject, and the fact of its dark green 


surface being marbled over with yellow renders it a 
decorative plant of some value. It succeeds in a 
greenhouse, and requires copious supplies of water 
after the pots have become well filled with roots, 


Hipiscus ROSA SINENSIS. 


There are now many excellent varieties of this 
native of the South Sea Islands in cultivation, 
among which may be mentioned H. rosa sinensis 
magnificus, H.rosa sinensis fulgidus, H. rosa sinensis 
kermesinus, H. rosa sinensis miniatus semi-plenus, 
and H. rosa sinensis vivicans, all of which produce 
flowers of great size and brilliancy of colour. The 
Hibiscus is a remarkably showy stove plant. It is 
of free growing and vigorous habit, and therefore of 
easy culture. Cuttings of the young growths having 
two or three joints, inserted round the edges of 
6-inch pots filled with peaty soil, with a sprinkling 
of silver-sand added, plunged to the rim in saw2ust, 
in a hand-light placed anywhere in heat, watered 
and kept close, will soon emit roots. They should 
then be pinched, and a couple of weeks later be 
potted off singly into 3-inch pots, returned to heat 
and watered, afterwards shifting them into larger 
pots as occasion may arise, using three parts of peat 
and one of fibry loam and sharp sand, and in a 
rougher state at each subsequent potting. After the 
pots have become filled with roots, an occasional 
surface-dressing with Beeson’s bone-manure before 
giving water at the roots, will prove beneficial to the 
plants. H, W. Ward. 


PLANT NOTES. 


CLETHRA ARBOREA, 


GreEnnuotse hard-wooded plants in general do not 
receive so much attention as many of them deserve ; 
the above-named plant, for instance, is one of that 
class. It is easily managed, and well repays the 
small amount of labour that it is necessary to bestow 
upon it by producing an abundance of pretty white 
flowers borne at the ends of the branches. It is not 
of a dense habit, and grows from 8 to 10 feet in 
height. Madeira is its native country, and it belongs 
to the Heath family. The flowers last in perfection 
a length of time. Many of the plants of this genus 
are deciduous, but thisis evergreen. Itis benefited by 
being put out in the open in a shady part during the 
summer months. A mixture of rough loam, peat, 
and sand (peat predominating), is a suitable compost 
to pot it with, W. 2, 
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Ricwarpia LEHMANNI. 


We received rhizomes of this plant from the Cape 
of Good Hope, some few months ago, under the 
name of R, xthiopica var. rosea. ‘These have since 
flowered, and specimens have been sent to the Kew 
Herbarium, and Mr. N. E. Brown has referred it to 
the above species. We were somewhat sceptical as to 
its being rose-coloured with us, however permanent 
that colour may be in its own habitat; as many 
plants that hail from these bright sunny lands with 
most beautiful coloured and tinted flowers are quite a 
failure when an attempt is made to reproduce 
them in our ever-changing clime. Many instances 
might be cited of plants that are most gorgeous in 
colour in their own homes, but which when introduced 
and grown in our country are almost worthless be- 
cause they lack the colour they possess in their own 
countries. In this plant we noticed one flower 
which had a slight tendency to become rose-coloured, 
but the rest are white, and with age have a ten- 
dency to become green. The leaves are long and 
narrow, tapering at each end, measuring some 
14 inches in length at most, and from 1 to 4 inches 
in width at the widest part, the petioles being a little 
longer than the length of the leaves. As far as we 
are able to judge from our plants, they do not 
seem very floriferous, but we cannot say definitely as 
to its capabilities in this direction, as the rhizomes 
we received were not all of equal vigour. It cer- 
tainly is a plant well worth growing, and next year 
we hope to be in a position to say something more 
of its merits. W. Harrow, Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge. 

DorontcuM PLANTAGINEUM EXCELSUM, 


This is by far the finest Leopard’s-bane, and un- 
doubtedly one of the most showy and useful hardy 
perennials we possess. It should be grown in every 
garden, if only for the sake of its lovely flowers for 
cutting—a use for which they are particularly well 
adapted. They last for a week in water, and their 
rich golden yellow colour makes them highly attrac- 
tive. It has been so frequently described, that little 
need be added to what has been said before. I 
enclose a few blooms cut from an open bed, which 
has been in continuous flower ever since spring, and 
even now in November they look as gay as ever. 

To procure a good supply of cut flowers in early 
spring, [ am now potting up a number of plants in 
large pots, which I keep in a cool frame during the 
winter. In early spring I place them in a green- 
house, with but little heat, where they soon send up 
numerous flower-stems. Thus treated, I always 
manage to have an abundance of these beautiful 
blooms before the early spring-flowering varieties, 
such as D. austriacum, D. caucasicum, and others, 
make their appearance. C. S. 


GROUP OF ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


(Stu SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET. | 


No genus of Orchids lends itself more readily to 
the skill of a tasteful arranger of plants than the 
Odontoglossum, it being almost impossible to arrange 
its arching sprays of handsome flowers in a stiff or 
ungraceful manner, even when set up without special 
skill in arranging. A few broad foliage plants at 
the back, a plant or two of Adiantum Farleyense 
and A. cuneatum, a few dwarf Selaginellas, some 
Isolepis, and variegated Panicum, or so, for the 
front, the floral part of the arrangement being made 
up with the handsome snow-white or quaintly 
blotched Odontoglossum crispum and O. Pescatorei, 
and a few rich brown and yellow O. triumphans 
and O. Hallii, form a display sufficiently striking 
to give a good excuse for the enthusiasm of any 
lover of Orchids. Such a group we depict in our 
Supplementary Sheet, and such a group is to be met 
with in scores of our gardens, now that Orchid 
growing has become a general and not an exclusive 
fancy in our gardens. Many photographs of effective 
grouping of Orchids have been sent to us, and from 
time to time reproduced, acknowledgment to the 
sender being at the same time made, Unfortu- 


———— 
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nately, in this case we are unable to do so, as the 
original bore no mark whereby to identify it; all 
we can say is, that we thank the sender, and shall be 
glad to state from whose collection the photograph 
came should the information be forwarded to us. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


—__e—___ 


PircAtRNIA CORALLINAW—Many of the Brome- 

liacex are worthy of more extended cultiva- 
tion, as in the case of this species, with its 
long, arching, plicate leaves of a glaucous-green 
colour on the upper surface, and densely covered 
with a white powder on the under-side; but 
although thus ornamental when not flowering, it is 
much more so during that period. The red Howers 
are produced in massive racemes about 2 feet long. 
Both peduncle and flowers are red, and the latter is 
of considerable size and substance ; the three inner 
pieces of the perianth are the largest, and edged 
with white. A curious point about the inflores- 
cence is, that shortly after it emerges from the base 
of the plant it is suddenly bent downwards, which 
gives it the appearance of being pendulous, but 
although the raceme is thus bent down, the indi- 
vidual flowers are bent back towards the base 
of the peduncle, and therefore maintain an erect 
position, which gives them a singular appear- 
unce. They are thus freed from the dense mass 
of foliage, and are thus seen to the best advantage. 
The plant is of easy culture, growing freely in the 
stove in a free fibrous compost. It flowers at various 
seasons, but usually in spring; however, a large 
plant growing against the back wall of our Bromeliad- 
house is, and has been, in flower for some long time, 
and has had over a dozen of its beautiful racemes of 
blooms. It is figured in the Bot. Mag., t. 6600. 
The plant is propagated by division, or from seeds 
when these are obtainable; but it is practically of 
caulescent habit, and is readily divided. 
- Flower Forving.—This department will now require 
much forethought and energetic management where 
large quantities of cut flowers are required regularly, 
It is indispensable to success to look well ahead, and 
make timely provision for probable requirements. 
Of course it rarely happens that a quantity of forced 
stuff turns out just according to expectations under 
the best management; therefore it is well to put 
into heat more than are likely to be required, but to 
avoid over-abundance, especially when Chrysanthe- 
mums or other flowers are in season; though there 
should always be so much material in hand that 
by retarding or accelerating, as circumstances may 
require, an unbroken supply may be sustained. 
In the meantime the earliest batch of Roman 
Hyacinths and paper-white Narcissus may be 
removed from the plunging material when sufli- 
ciently rooted, and if the leaves are much advanced 
carefully inure them to the light, and after a few 
days they may be placed in the forcing house if 
required soon, if not place them well up to the light 
in the greenhouse ; in either case the flower-spikes 
will be improved by a watering with weak liquid 
manure occasionally. Where specimen potfulls are 
grown, see that the flower-spikes are afforded some 
slight support at an early stage, otherwise they will 
be apt to break off. Of shrubs for forcing one of 
the best is the common Lilac, and the white variety 
is usually most prized. Lilac is easily brought into 
bloom in an ordinary forcing or intermediate house, 
or other place where the temperature is kept at about 
60°. But as the flowers expand care should be 
taken not to wet them, as they are easily spoiled. 
The plants should be left out until the leaves have 
fallen, and I think they seem to force better when 
they have had a good frost before being lifted. 
Secure a plentiful supply of Lily of the Valley and 
Spirsea japonica ; both are best when started in the 
dark and in plunging material, as the latter keeps 
them more uniformly moist at the root. I’. Ross, 
Pendel Court. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 


——_—_——<${= 


Peacues.—The early house should now be shut 
up, the trees being syringed morning and afternoon 
—the night temperature not being allowed to rise 
higher than 50°, and a ridge of warm leaves in the 
centre of the house, will secure this amount of 
warmth, unless the nights be very cold. It is, how- 
ever, better to force trees in pots thus early in pre- 


ference to exciting permanent trees. If the requi- 
site number of these be available, and are now 
plunged in warm leaves, they will speedily respond to 
the process of forcing. The day temperature should 
not exceed 55° without sun in the earlier stages, and 
60° with sun-heat, and with ventilation; but should 
the thermometer run up to 65° for a short time after 
closing, and very lightly dewing be afforded with 
tepid water, no harm will accrue. When airing, 
guard against cold draughts. 

Succession-houses.— Give attention to the thorough 
cleansing of the trees, and doing the little pruning 
which will be required. Well wash the shoots with 
a little petroleum, soft-soap, and warm water, laying 
the shoots on the palm of the left hand, and working 
the brush upwards. Top-dress as formerly directed, 
and carefully guard against a too dry state of the soil 
at the roots. When the trees are in bad soil, no 
time should be lost in having matters put right, the 
best plan being to lift the roots, and replant them in 
better soil. Let the drainage also be seen to. Avoid 
adding manure to the soil when replanting, but still, if 
the soil be of a light nature, a little well rotted manure 
will do no harm if the trees are of a good age; but 
if they are young it will produce grossness; on the 
contrary, if the soil be heavy, a liberal amount of 
charred soil should be added, along with plenty ot 
old mortar rubbish, using as a manure, bone-meal. 
Where the trees have been lifted during the present 
season and are full of young roots protection must 
be afforded such, else wet will seriously injure them. 
Recently planted trees will require a little warmth in 
the apparatus, with a free current of air even after 
the leaves may have dropped, in order to properly 
ripen the growth. In pruning such trees let the 
knife be used as little as possible even should the 
shoots be 4 or 5 feet long. The best plan to reduce 
such grossness is to divert the flow of sap into as 
many channels as possible, and this can be accom- 
plished when the trees commence to grow by leaving 
as many side shoots as are requisite for the furnish- 
ing of the trellis; cutting back such shoots aggra- 
yates ina large measure the tendency to grossness, 
as the harder a tree is pruned the more does it 
extend itself, and as long as this tendency remains 
there is little certainty of obtaining a crop of fruit. 
On the other hand most of the lateral growths from 
a strong shoot will set any quantity of fruit buds, 
W. M. Baillie, Luton Hoo. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


Varieties oF Pears ro Prant.—This matter re- 
quires careful consideration, as there are many varie- 
ties which fail to give satisfaction in the open ground, 
and in any but very good climates, but which, when 
they are accorded a wall to grow on, bring their 
fruit to perfection. When there is in the garden 
much extent of wall with a southern aspect the 
choicer late-ripening varieties of Pears may be 
planted on it, whilst for earlier varieties the other 
aspects will suffice provided the soil is suited to 
Pears. The following is a list of select varieties 
which succeed well either as pyramids or bushes on 
the Quince, and which seldom fail to bear good 
crops, viz.: —Souvenir du Congrés, Colmar d'Ete, 
Beurré @’Amanlis, Thompson’s, Louise Bonne, 
Flemish Beauty, Beurré Hardy, Beurré Superin, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, Doyenné du 
Comice, Maréchal de la Cour, Durondeau, Seckle 
and Dana’s Hovey. 

For growing against walls, as cordons, &c :—Beurré 
Giffard, Summer Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré de 
VAssomption, Duchesse d’Orleans, Jersey Gratioli, 
Bonne d’Ezée (Brockworth Park), Winter Nelis, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen and Pitmaston Duchess. The 
following will be improved by planting on a south 
aspect :—Gansel’s Bergamotte, Marie Louise, Beurré 
Superfin, Knight’s Monarch, Glou Morceau, Passe 
Colmar, Olivier de Serres and Marie Benoist. For 
growing as standards in the garden and orchard :— 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Windsor, Swan’s Egg, 
Autumn Bergamotte, Fertility, Jargonelle (this does 
well on west aspect in northern counties), Beurré 
de Capiaumont, and Louise Bonne, are about the 
best. 

Apples.—This fruit is not so fastidious as to soil as 
the Pear, and it will grow in almost any kind of soil, 
providing it is not a wet one, but where Apples are 
not usually in England planted, is against walls; but 
if this can be done, a few of the choice dessert kinds 
so treated will repay the trouble taken. Some of 
the finest and most highly-coloured fruits of Ribston 


Pippin and Peasgood’s Nonsuch I ever saw weie 
grown against a wall. 

The following is a list of the best and most sure- 
cropping culinary Apples in the West, and perha)s 
generally over the country :—Lord Suffield, Potts’ 
Seedling, Stirling Castle, Cellini, Cox’s Pomona, 
Small’s Admirable, Echlinville Seedling, Warner’s 
King, Prince Albert, Beauty of Kent, New Northern 
Greening, Mére de Ménage, Yorkshire Beauty, 
Winter Hawthornden, Hanwell Souring, Welling- 
ton, French Crab, and Norfolk Beaufin; and for 
dessert :—Juneating, Worcester Pearmain, Red As- 
trachan, Quarrenden, Fearn’s, Cox’s Orange, Rib- 
ston, and King Pippins; Seek-no-Further, Pine- 
apple Reinette, Reinette du Canada, Duchess cf 
Oldenburg, Herefordshire, and Lamb Abbey Peai- 
mains, Summer, and Franklin's Golden Pippirs, 
Ashmead’s Kernel, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Blenheim 
Orange. 

Of newer varieties the following are worthy of a 
place in any collection :—Beauty of Bath, School- 
master, The Queen, Sandringham, Bismarck, King 
of Tomkins County—in warm parts of the country 
only ; Gascoigne’s Scarlet Seedling, and Lady 
Sudeley. A. Ward, Stoke Edith Park. 
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Smatt Sarap.—This is easily grown during tke 
summer months by the merest novice, but its culti- 
vation in winter is a very different matter; even in 
the best regulated establishments it is capricious at 
times, and not always to be had when required. The 
best system of cultivation I have met with is to 
sow in boxes about 3 inches deep, and nearly of the 
size of large blue roofing slates; the size of the 
latter varies a little with the sort, and they form 
one of the best coverings for the seed-boxes. These 
should be filled with a light compost, pressing all in 
firmly with a brick to within three-quarters of an 
inch of the top, leaving a smooth even surface, A 
very slight sprinkling of fine soil should be evenly 
distributed over this, and the whole well soaked with 
tepid water. As soon as this has drained through 
the box the seed may be sown, and in doing this it 
is well to sow more thinly than is usual during the 
summer months. No soil should be placed over the 
seed, but the slate placed over the box at once, 
before the surface soil gets dry, and kept there 
until the young plants are almost touching it; 
the boxes should then be placed where they will 
receive a good bottom-heat—for instance, over 
the pipes of a forcing house, where a minimum 
temperature of 65° is maintained, with a couple of 
bricks beneath to keep them from touching the pipes. 
Here they should remain until the seed is germinated 
and ready for the slates to come off. If the latter fit 
the boxes closely no water should be required after 
the seed is sown. Damping-off, which is often very 
troublesome in the winter season, is almost certain 
to ensue if any water is given. The slates should 
be removed gradually by raising them a little in 
the first instance, so as to inure the plants by 
degrees to the air and light. After the slates are 
removed the boxes should still remain in the same 
house at this part of the year, as any check to the 
growth causes damping at once. It is very import- 
ant that none but new seed should be sown during 
the winter months, that which is old or has been in 
a damp place is sure to cause disappointment. The 
above remarks apply to both Mustard and Cress. 
The former should be sown about eight days before 
required for use, and the latter requires three or four 
days longer before it is ready. W. H. Divers, Keiton 
Hall, Stamford, 


PrizE SHOW OF ONIONS.—Encouraged by the 
success of their annual shows of Leeks and Cab- 
bages, Messrs. Stuart & Mein, seedsmen, Kelso, 
resolved to hold a show of Onions on the same lines, 
viz., that the exhibits be grown from seed supplied 
by the firm. The competition, which took place on 
Friday, November 2, in Messrs. Stuart & Mein’s 
premises, was open to the United Kingdom, and a 
good number of exhibits were sent from various 
parts of England and Scotland. Some heavy, well- 
matured bulbs were shown. ‘The following were the 
prize-takers : — Ist, Mr. E. S. Wiles, Edgecote Gar- 
dens, Banbury; 2nd, Mr. S. Buglas, Old Town, 
Ayton; 3rd, Mr. Charles Harris, Crossford, Lanark. 
The Ist prize lot weighed 18} 1b., averaging over 
1 1b. per bulb, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


— === 
MEETING. 
+ § National Chrysanthemum Societ 
WEDNESDAY, Noy. 21) Floral Committee, hy 
SHOWS. 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Henley (two 
BEES Des Nov. 204 days each), and Oxford. 
{) Hearst heresy, Rugby (two days 
WEDNESDAY, Noy. 21 each), Croydon, Bristol, and 
TANNER G Banbury. 
THURSDAY, Noy. 22—Hull (two days). 
“5 Pontefract, Bolton, and Stockport 
FRIDAY, Noy. 23 (two days each). 
SALES. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs and Lily of the Valley, 
MONDAY, Noy. 19 at Smail’s Rooms, 
‘ Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 
(eae Stock from sample, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms, 
TUESDAY, Nov. 20§ [ten Plants, &c., at the City Auc- 
Y tion Rooms, by Protheroe & 
Morris. 

Dutch Bulbs, Lilium auratum, and 
named Standard and Dwarf Roses, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs and Lily of the 
Valiey, at Smail’s Rooms, 

WEDNESDAY, Noy. 21( Lilium auratum, Azaleas, English 
‘ i grown Lilies, Ke. :, at Protlieroe 
& Morris’ Rooms. 

Nursery Stock, at the Burnt Ash 
Hill Nurseries, Lee, by Protheroe 
& Morris (two days.) 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 

THURSDAY, Noy Estlins 
o 2 Leasehold Nurseries, at Finchley 
Road, by Protheroe & Morris. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
FRIDAY Noy. Rooms: 
? is Dutch Bulbs and Lily of the Valley, 
A at Smails’ Rooms. 

Imported Orchids, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

SATURDAY, Noy. 24+ Dutch Bulbs and named Standard 


and Dwarf Bcses, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


A USEFUL variants of work has been 
accomplished at Chiswick this 
year, and one which illustrates our 
contention as to the use that may be made of the 
gardens as an experimental station. To make the 
matter intelligible we must go back to the years 
1884 and 1885. In those years very elaborate 
experiments were carried out in order to test 
the value of the Jensenian system of moulding 
as a preventative of the spread of the Potato 
disease, and the results were as elaborately clas- 
sified and noted under the direction and personal 
superintendence of a sub-committee of the Scien- 
tific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. A summary of the results obtained was 
given in our columns, January 9, 1886, p. 51, 
showing :—l, the methods of conducting the 
experiments; 2, the amount of produce under 
the yaried conditions of the experiments; 3, the 


A Palliative 
for the Potato 
Disease. 


comparative effects of long or of short 
periods of earthing-up or of not earthing- 
up at all; 4, the’ consequences of bending 
the haulm ; and, 5, the results obtained from 
planting whole bens and cut sets respectively, 
Interesting as these results were, they failed of 
their primary object because the “development of 
the fungus in those years was so slight that no 
trustworthy information was afforded by ‘the 
experiments as to the effect of the new system 
of moulding in preventing the spread of the 
disease: Discouraged by such a résult, the sub- 
committee, consisting, as it did, of ‘busy 1 men, all 
living at a distance from the garden, and all 
fully occupied with their own concerns, did not 
attempt to repeat the experiments in 1886 or 
1887 ;' and so far it is fortunate they did not, as 
the amount of disease in those years was also 
inappreciable, This year, however, circumstances 
turned out somewhat differently, and what hap- 
pened was detailed in a short report presented 
to the Scientific Committee at 1ts meeting on 
Tuesday last :— 


“ During the present season the Potato disease set 
in at Chiswick with virulence about July 29. Up to 
that time no attempt had been made ‘to check its 
course or to note the conditions under which it 
occurred ; but, at the suggestion of Mr. Prowricxr, 
two rows in juxtaposition were submitted to ex- 
periment on August 10. The rows were 30 yards 
in length, the variety selected was Schoolmaster, and 
the conditions were as absolutely identical as possible, 
except that the one row was leff moulded in 
the ordinary way, while the other was ‘high- 
moulded’—that is to say, banked up on one side 
to form a ridge, while the haulm was slightly 
bent over to the other side. In the ordinary 
system of moulding, a furrow is left along the top 
of the ridge into which it is surmised that the spores 
must fall, washed off by rain or otherwise from the 
foliage. The high moulding, it is supposed, obviates 
this by securing the fall of the spores on the ground 
between the rows, and not on the rows themselves. 

“As the disease appeared to be equally severe 
on both rows, and was, moreover, far advanced, 
but little expectation was indulged in that the 
results would be of any value: Nevertheless, 
on September 29, the Potatos in the two rows 
were lifted and examined, as dug, by Mr. Barron 
and Dr. Masters. It speedily becime*apparent that 
there was a considerable difference between the kwo 
rows, and that the tubers from the high- moulded 
row afforded a cleaner and more even sample. 
With a view to put this general impression to a 
numerical test, fifty tubers from each row were taken 
indiscriminately, twenty-five by one observer, the 


remainder by the other, so as to equalise, as far as 


possible, the ‘personal equation.” 

“These hundred Potatos were then examined with 
a more careful scrutiny, each one being cut open to 
ascertain whether or no it was diseased. The result 
was as follows :— 

“Out of fifty taken from the row moulded in 
the ordinary way, thirteen were found diseased, or 
26 per cent. 

“Out of fifty taken from the high-moulded row 
five only were noted as diseased, or 10 per cent. 

“No doubt a more careful examination by the 
microscope would have indicated a larger proportion 
of disease in each case, but it is not likely that it 
would have very materially altered the proportion 
either in one direction or the other. In order, how- 
ever, to obtain further information upon this point, 
twenty-five tubers from each row were put aside for 
future examination, and these being examined on 
November 10, gave the following results :— 

“Of the twenty-five taken from the row earthed 
up in the usual way thirteen were diseased and 
twelve sound. 

“Of the twenty-five taken from the row earthed- 
up in the Jensenian manner on ‘Au agen 1 Q—when, as 
before said, the haulms of both rows appeared 


equally rotten with disease—all the tubers were 
sound.” 


Of course it will be urged that this is only one 
experiment, and one only on a small scale, and 
that results might be different under other cir- 
cumstances, Probably they would. Neverthe- 
less, the experiment of 1888, surprising as it is 
in the uniformity of its result, is in strict accord- 
ance with the indications afforded by previous 
trials in the same direction at Chiswick and 
elsewhere, and-we venture to think it is one well 
worthy the attention of practical men. It must 
further be recollected that the early experiments 
at Chiswick were conducted at an expenditure of 
time and labour which would have been quite 
impracticable from a commercial point of view; 
indeed, the cost of the experiment for the pur- 
pose Of those experiments was designedly put 
out of consideration; but in 1888 the startling 
results obtained were gained by an expenditure 
which need not have exceeded, or only to a trifling 
amount, that ordinarily expended, The experi- 
ment, in fact, shows that even in the most 
advanced stabe of disease, so far as the haulm 
is concerned, a Tar ge proportion of the crop 
may be uived=one far larger than when the 
ordinary system is practised, 


Anyonse who chanced to look in 
at the Drill Hall on Tuesday last 
would have imagined that the old 
Society was indeed at its last gasp. Anyone, 
however, who happened to step across the street 
to the offices at 111, Victoria Street, would have 
come to 4 very. different conclusion, From morn- 
ing till a late hour in the afternoon, business of 
a very serious and important character, was in 
progress, and that it was both serious and 
important was proved not only by the 
numbers present, but by the character of the 
work done. The first business of a day 
crowded with work was the consideration of 
the question as to whether the meetings, or any 
of them, should be held at Chiswick, or whether 
all the meetings (as distinguished from exhi- 
bitions) should be held in the Drill Hall, or 
elsewhere, The meeting was opened by a speech 
from the President setting forth the objects of 
the meeting, a speech in which the claims of 
Chiswick certainly were not advocated with much 
zeal. Probably the President’s remarks were 
based not t entirely on his own personal convictions, 
but on the results of certain letters from influen- 
tial exhibitors and others, the general result of 
which may be summed. up in the statement that 
of twenty-nine letters received, eighteen were 
against meeting at Chiswick for various reasons 
assigned, and eleven in favour. This verdict 
presumably came from the trade and professional 
eainibuiony, who were naturally thinking of “ big 
shows,” and of their own interests in connection 
therewith, The exhibitors of this class haye 
been such staunch supporters of the Society, and 
their claims are so legitimate, that there is not 
one word to be said against them. Nevertheless, 
the Society does not exist for the sake of the 
exhibitors, nor does it appeal for public support 
because it ‘holds flower-shows in which the inte- 
rests of trade and professional exhibitors are more 
particularly involved. These do not by any means 
constitute the whole, or even the greater part of 
the objects for which the Society exists. Nor 
can a word be alleged against the propriety e 
holding occasional shows, large and small, 
more central localities, and therefore more 
generally accessible to the exhibitors and to the 
general public, If big flower-shows and the 
award of | prizes. and certificates to cleyer gar, 
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deners and successful traders were all that 
were aimed at, the shows might be held 
- at the Crystal Palace, the Aquarium, or any 
other convenient locality. The work of organis- 
ing them and of awarding them might be under- 
taken, as indeed, it is already, by special societies 
like the Rose Society, the Chrysanthemum 
Society, and the now numerous organisations 
which threaten to outgrow their original limita- 
tions and to become general in their aim. General, 
however, only in the flower-show sense—not 

eneral in so far as the interests of horticulture 
in a wide sense are concerned. But in the case 
of the premier society the public has a right to 
look for broader aims and a more comprehensive 
scope. If these be not forthcoming, the Society, 
were such an operation possible, might as well— 
nay, rather had much better—he dissolved. Hor- 
ticulture, as far as its public manifestations are 
concerned, would then be reduced simply to the 
bazaarelement. Doesanyone wish this? We think 
not, and we are supported in our opinion, first, by 
the unanimous vote in support of Mr. Marcoum 
Dunn's resolution at the Chiswick Apple Con- 
gress, and specially—(specially because the meet- 
ing was convened for the express purpose of 
taking the vote on this particular subject)— 
because, the same verdict, after various other 
proposals had been made, was pronounced on 
Dr. Masters’ resolution on Tuesday last. This 
was to the effect, that the Council be requested to 
make arrangexents for the holding of a certain 
number of meetings at Chiswick during the en- 
suing summer and autumn. This proposal was 
advocated because it does not clash with any 
other, but particularly on the ground that it is 
desirable that the Jellows and the public 
should have an opportunity of seeing what the 
Society does at Chiswick. There is ample op- 
portunity of seeing what the exhibitors can do, 
either at Chiswick. or anywhere else; but what 
the Fellows have a right to demand is, that the 
Society itself shall do something towards carry- 
ing out the object for which it was founded— 
the advancement of horticulture, and that they 
shall have the chance of seeing and appre- 
ciating what the Society is doing. Of course 
this implies that the Society is already doing 
something at Chiswick. Those few who frequent 
that establishment know that a good deal is 
done, but they also know and feel that a good 
deal more might advantageously, and we may 
add profitably, be done there, The articles and 
letters in our last and in our present issues in- 
dicate what might and ought to be done. 


That this view is substantially correct and in 
harmony with the feeling of the general body 
of horticulturists is shown, as we have said, not 
only by the results of the meeting at the Apple 
Congress, but specially by the vote taken on 
Tuesday last. In spite of the objections and 
doubts raised in all good faith by the President 
and Secretary, Dr, Masters’ resolution was car- 
ried with one dissentient only. 

It remains now for the Council to do their 
utmost to develope the resources of Chiswick, 
and to make arrangements for the holding of 
certain meetings during the year in the old 
home of the Society. This can be done with- 
out in any way interfering with the wishes 
of the exhibitors as to any meetings or shows 
which it may be deemed desirable to hold 
elsewhere, It pledges the Society to nothing 
furiher than that some meetings should be 
held at Chiswick. It may here be stated that 
some meetings of the Committees are already 
held during the season at Chiswick to 
inspect the trials of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, that take place there annually, Ex- 


tend these meetings, give the Fellows an 
opportunity of seeing and appreciating what is 
being done in their interests and in that of hor- 
ticulture, and the desired result will be obtained ; 
only the scheme must be entered into in no 
half-hearted way, but with a resolute intention 
to achieve success as far as that may be possible, 

The meeting of the Scientific Committee on 
this occasion was noteworthy for the report of 
some recent trials of the efticacy of the Jensen 
system of moulding, as narrated in another 
article, The doings of the other two committees 
are also reported in another column. 

Here, too, we may allude to the meeting held 
to confirm the bye-laws, This meeting was well 
attended, and various points were discussed 
rather unnecessarily this time, as the laws in 
question had been, line by line, examined and 
re-examined by the Council, bythe Committee of 
Fellows, and by the solicitors. The bye-laws are 
not all that could be desired ; exception was talcen 
to some of them—justly, perhaps, in the abstraot 
—but still, after the assurance that all had been 
done in the way of scrutiny and revision that the 
charter would permit, it was ill-timed to persist 
in raising objections against the repeated expres- 
sions of opinion of the President and Secretary, 
who, knowing all that had been ‘done, were in a 
position to speak with authority that ought to 
have been beyond question. At length, how- 
ever, the bye-laws were passed, and now the 
Society must get on as best it can till the oppor- 
tunity comes for applying for a new charter. 
That opportunity, it is universally admitted, 
does not present itself at the present time. 

Lastly, and by no means least, the thanks of 
the community are due to the Council, who have, 
since they took office, laboured, with an assiduity 
beyond all praise to put the Society on a better 
footing, and who have succeeded to a degree 
that is not only astonishing, considering the 
time at their disposal, but which was considered 
by many to be impossible. 


GIFT OF A PuBLic PARK.—Sir Joun Harpy 
Tuurspy, of Ormerod House, Burnley, who was High 
Sheriff of Lancashire in the Jubilee year, has pre- 
sented to the town of Burnley, through the Mayor 
(Alderman Surctirre), 28 acres of land, near the 
centre of the town, as the site for a public vark. 
The value of the land is estimated at over £25,000. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, BERLIN, 1890.— 
With the year 1890 a period of five years will have 
elapsed since the last great exhibition of the Vereins 
zur beforderung des Gartenbaues in den Preussis- 
chen Staaten was held, and now we find before us the 
provisional programme of another still more exten- 
sive, In one direction the exhibition is intended to 
illustrate the intimate connectionbetween architecture 
and horticulture, and in this department it has already 
received the support of many competent persons. 
The schedule above-mentioned falls into eight chief 
divisions, viz., flowers and plants, and under these 
are decorative group novelties of the warm-house, 
of the greenhouse, of open-air plants, and of Or- 
chids. Warm-house plants take 235 classes, green- 
house and out-of-doors plants, 377 classes ; nursery 
commodities, 81 ; fruit, including articles made from 
the same, 25; vegetables, 16; and garden plants, 
5 classes. Under the head of architecture and tools, 
implements, engines used in horticulture, there are 
36 classes. The following section of the exhibition 
includes in its 59 classes plant morphology, anatomy 
of plants, growth of plants, physiology, instruments, 
and methods of research; useful and poisonous 
fungi, officinal and important technical plants, seeds, 
plant geography, &c. The exhibition, which will be 
open to all nations, will be held in the large pre- 
mises of the Royal Exhibition buildings at the 
Lehrter Railway Station, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT Moor PArk, RICk- 
MANSWORTH.—A fine display of nearly 1000 plants 
in 200 varieties has been arranged in the various 
large houses of this well-known garden. The most 
beautiful varieties of the Chrysanthemum, in re- 
flexed, Japanese, Anemone, &c., are well represented, 
exhibiting a fine display of colour. The groups are 
edged with well-grown plants of various wintor- 
flowering plants and bulbs, which form a tasteful 
finish. Lord Exsury has kindly permitted the collec- 
tion to be open to inspection by the public for the 
next week or so—a privilege lovers of the Queen of 
Autumn will be delighted with many of the new 
sorts that Mr. Munpett has grown this year. 


CARNATIONS AT CHISWICK. — We learn that 
the proposal made in these columns recently with 
respect to having a trial of border Carnations at 
Chiswick next summer has been duly considered, 
bnt it being thought too late to arrange for its con- 
duct next year, it has been determined to hold 
such trial in 1890. In the meantime it is to be 
hoped that proper conditions governing the trial will 
be elaborated and published in due course, and thus 
ensure the success of what could hardly prove to be 
other than of exceeding interest to all horti- 
culturists. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.—The following plants 
are figured in the November part :— 

Phaius Wallichii, t. 7023.—A  large-flowered 
terrestrial Orchid, native of tropical India, with 
plaited leaves, and erect racemes of flowers, perianth 
2} inches across, segments spreading lanceolate, 
chocolate-brown, with a narrow yellow edge; 
lip convolute, limb oblong, spreading, flat, violet, with 
a yellow blotch, and purple nerves. The colour of 
the flower is variable, as is also the tip of the lip. 

Peumus fragrans, t. 7024.—A Myrtle-like shrub 
belonging to the order Monimiacex, and remarkable 
for the delicious fragrance of its foliage and wood, 
and much valued in Chili for the manufacture of 
charcoal. The aromatic fruits are eaten; they at- 
tain the size and appearance of black haws, and the 
bark is used for tanning purposes. Kew. 

Tris Korolkowi, t. 7025.—A species from Turkestan, 
with lilac ovate-acute standards, with a purple fringe 
at the base, and erect, oblong-acute, lilac standards. 
At the same time is figured a self-coloured variety 
from Professor Foster. 

Calanthe striata, t. 7026.—A Japanese species, 
with leaves plicated, with erect, many-flowered 
racemes; flowers 1} inch across, segment, spreading, 
oblong, brown in the centre with narrow yellow 
margins ; lip broad, roundish, deeply 3-lobed, with 
three projecting reels on the central lobe. Kew. 

Agave Ellemeetiana, t. 7027.—Leaves narrow, lan- 
ceola-acute, very fleshy, spineless, with a long, erect, 
cylindrical raceme of greenish flowers with very 
long projecting stamens and style. Kew. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENARY OF 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
To Europe.—It having been suggested that 
as the Chrysanthemum was introduced to Europe 
in 1789, its centenary should be celebrated, a 
preliminary meeting of representatives of Chry- 
santhemum Societies, judges and others, was 
held at the Crystal Palace on the 9th inst, Mr. E. 
Sanperson, Presideut of the National Chrysanthemum, 
in the chair. After some discussion it was proposed by 
Mr. Jon Larne, seconded by Mr. Witttam Hartey, 
and carried unanimously :—“ That considering the 
year 1889 is the centenary of the introduction of the 
Chinese Chrysanthemum to Europe, it is advisable 
that the National Chrysanthemum Society be re- 
quested to prepare a scheme for the proper celebra- 
tion of this event.” 


EXTRAORDINARY CARROTS.—At Waereghen, in 
Western Flanders, according to the Bulletin d’ Arbori- 
culture, a Carrot has been lately exhibited 1 metre 
45 centimetres long; while at Beveren, in the same 
province, a Turnip has been shown measuring more 
than 1 metre in circumference. These giants recal 
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the advertisements of the Mangels of such dimen- 
sions that sheep were grazing placidly on the roots 
while overshadowed completely by the foliage. 


TEDDINGTON CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.—This 
was held on the 8th inst., and was well attended. 
Mr. G. A. Bishop, The Grove Gardens, Teddington, 
won the Challenge Cup, with a good stand, and 
other leading exhibits were from Messrs. Munro, 
Bates, Coombs, and Allen. In the section for fruits 
and vegetables the chief prizes were taken by Messrs. 
Bates, G. Smith, C. Garrod, W. Pain, T. Farrow, 
and J. Furrow. Cottagers and amateurs were well 
represented, and table decorations, bouquets, sprays, 
&c., were pretty. 


PHALANOPSIS AMETHYSTINA.—Of this’ little 
gem—for such it must be described, being both 
small and elegant—two plants may now be seen 
flowering at Kew. Amn erect peduncle of but a 
few inches high is thrown out of the tuft of leaves, 
on which the flowers are borne. The sepals and 
petals are white, the front lobe of the lip rosy- 
purple, while the side lobes are beautifully marked 
with radiating lines of the same colour on a white 
ground. A woodcut of the plant may be found in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1870, p. 1731. The 
native country has been somewhat vaguely stated as 
Sondaic Islands. 


INSECTICIDES.—Mr. A. J. Coox, the Professor 
of Zoology and Entomology at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan, relates in the Bulletin of the Col- 
lege for September, that, ‘‘it pays remarkably well 
to spray ” Apple trees to prevent the injuries inflicted 
by the Codlin moth. The poison used is arsenite of 
lime (London Purple), used in the proportion of one 
pound to 100 gallons of water. ‘The spray should not 
be used till after the blossoms fall from the trees. 
“Spraying with insecticides is’ becoming exceedingly 
profitable,” says the Professor, The pump used is a 
force-pump, which might be bought by one farmer 
and lent out to his neighbours, or purchased by 
co-operation. The spraying may be repeated once 
or twice in the course of the season. Obviously, it 
should not be used except when the fruit is ina very 
young immature state. 


JULIETTE DORDON.—Among the new Chrysan- 
themums this is remarkable for the concentric way 
in which its colours are arranged; thus, the centre 
ig white, surrounded by a broad belt of lilac, while 
the tips of the florets are white, thus forming a 
third circle outside the others. 


TrRURO CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. — The 
Truro people have established a society for the 
encouragement of the cultivation of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, and held their first exhibition on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 6 and 7. The show was 
regarded as a success by its authors, but the account 
of it sent to us would seem to point to the fact that 
a few cultivators took the lion’s share of the prizes— 
a matter that will probably right itself in the future, 
when more competitors enter the field, and methods 
of growing and showing the flower are better under- 
stood. 


DEVIZES CASTLE GARDENS. — Mr. Tomas 
Kine, who has had charge of these gardens for so 
many years, has made arrangements to take these 
into his own hands, for the purpose of growing fruit 
and flowers for market. As the present proprietor 
of the Castle does not at present intend to make it 
his residence this arrangement has been come to. 


SPHINCTER Grip ARMOURED HOSE Co.—This 
Company, with its rather grim title, is making a 
special issue of 25,000 shares of £1 each, in order 
to develope the resources of the Company, and 
enable it to meet the great demand upon its manu- 
facturing capacity. The office of the Company is 
63, Fore Street, H.C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—Wative Flowers of 
New Zealand, by Mrs. C. Hetley, part iii. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co).—Cultural Directions for the 
Rose, by J. Cranston, 7th ed. (Hereford: King’s 
Acre Nurseries).— The Invisible Powers of Nature, by 
I. M. Caillard. (London: J. Murray, Albemarle 
Street)—The Orchids of the Cape Peninsula, by 
Harry Bolus, F.L.S, (Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope.) 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHISWICK. 


Dear old Chiswick, “the Kew of horticulture!” 
Your leading articles (p. 540), and Mr. Dyer’s 
remarkable letter in your last issue (p. 536), will, it 
is to be hoped, induce the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the Fellows generally to 
strain every nerve to raise their classical old garden 
into an institution of national importance and utility. 
Some portions of Mr, Dyer’s letter might have been 
left unwritten with advantage, especially the innuendo 
that ‘in horticulture” opinions very seldom agree, 
seeing that the same is quite as true “in botany Me 
or any other pursuit, as in gardening. After all, is 
not a healthy, frank, and courteous difference of 
Opinion the .very life and strength of any body of 
men working for a commoncause? While I object 
strongly to some points in the letter referred to, I 
cordially agree with Mr. Dyer’s main policy, that 
Chiswick should become to all intents and purposes 
tie Kew of horticulture. This much is also, 
as I presume, the idea of the majority of those in any 
way interested in the question now raised. 

Mr. Dyer’s suggestions in the main are so good 
that I wish he had gone a step further in his 
suggestions, and given us his views as to the ways 
and means necessary for carrying out horticultural 
work and experiment in the Chiswick garden. Mr, 
Barron has done all that a man crippled for want of 
necessary funds could do to make Chiswick interest- 
ing, and the main difficulty with which the best 
friends of Chiswick have to deal is the question of 
funds. Money may, as wrongly applied, be “the 
root of all evil,” but the want of it is, and has been 
of late years, equally against the Chiswick garden 
ever being “energetically worked in the spirit ” 
which Mr. Dyer advocates so as to make of it “a 
really living thing.” If a policy were all that 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
wanted at the present moment, Mr. Dyer’s letter 
full as it is of acute suggestiveness, would be most 
satisfactory ; but, as I have said, how can the requi- 
site funds be obtained to restore Chiswick, and raise 
it to its proper position as an educational establish- 
ment on a par with Kew? Chiswick for gardening, 
and Kew for botany, is a dream we should like to 
wake up and find a true one. We are all very 
proud of Kew as the finest botanical garden in the 
world, and some of us know what it has cost Mr. 
Dyer to bring it up to its present rate of efficiency, 
but we do not forget that Kew has the benefit of 
a Government grant of £20,000 a-year, more or 
less. If “dear old Chiswick,” under Mr. Barron’s 
superintendence, could have had a half or a quarter 
of this sum annually for the past twenty years, there 
would have been little necessity for a policy to-day. 

This brings me to a poimt worth some attention 
from the real friends of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at the present time. Mr. Dyer has distinctly 
shown that between Kew and Chiswick a division of 
labour and public utility could be carried on with 
national advantage. This being true, it follows that 
Chiswick may be as deserving of a Government 
grant on the one side as Kew is on the other. Now 
comes the vital question.—Can a Government grant 
be obtained for the Chiswick garden by the Royal 
Horticultural Society? Of course, I know that it 
will be a difficult thing to obtain ; but the results are 
so promising, that such a subsidy from the State is 
worth striving for. But while working for and 
awaiting State aid, we must do the best we can for 
ourselves; and the Society must—as I believe it now 
really does (see p. 542)—recognise the main fact 
that its own claim for support and usefulness is 
entirely based on its garden at Chiswick and the 
work it can do therein. At present, I am afraid 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
are in much the same plight as the Israelites 
in Egypt, that is to say, we are all 
like the taskmasters eagerly demanding our tale of 
bricks, while denying the straw with which to make 
or bake them! ‘The strenuous exertions made by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
others interested during the past year, are known only 
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toa few, but it is the general desire of all the friends of 
gardening that their efforts be successful. Amongst 
the failures the gloomy and deserted “ Drill Hall” is, 
perhaps, the worst, and the one to be least regretted. 
My own notion is that, better attended and certainly 
more profitable meetings could be arranged in the 
Chiswick Garden—a garden, I am sorry to add, 
almost unkown to and unvisited by gardeners and 
the owners of gardens, as a body, when they take 
a holiday in town. The holding of meetings at 
Chiswick would lead to the advertisment of the 
Society’s garden, which would soon become popular, 
and it might even derive some profit as a place of 
public resort by residents in its now populous and 
not unhealthy neighbourhood. It is pleasant to 
know that at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Council, held on October 31, the following 
resolution was passed— That the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society fully appreciate the 
value attached to Chiswick garden, and are anxious 
to extend and develope its resources to the greatest 
possible extent for the advancement of horticulture 
as far as the mens placed in their hands will allow.” 
The ztalics are my own, and really prove, or at least 
indicate, pretty clearly, that a want of sufficient 
fund is at the bottom of the whole difficulty. F. W. 
Burbidge. 


—— Suggestions for making Chiswick Garden 

more useful and more attractive are now taking a 
practical form. We may hope that Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer’s article in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and the 
Editor’s comments upon it will be carefully considered 
by the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
_ While entirely agreeing with the proposals to 
establish trial grounds for fruit trees and vegetables, 
I leave this part of the subject to experts in kitchen 
gardening; but hardy herbaceous gardening is my 
particular hobby, and I cannot loseso good an oppor- 
tunity of pleading for this being made a specialty at 
Chiswick. 

There is not, as far as I know, any public garden 
in England where a collection of choice and uncom- 
mon hardy plants is grown in such a way as to 
display them to the best advantage, and to make 
them attractive to visitors. As Mr. Dyer says, Kew 
cannot be expected to supply this want. Botanic 
gardens must contain curious and rare as well as 
decorative plants, and when, for the sake of helping 
to instruct, specimens are grouped together in 
natural classes, the difficulty of making them orna- 
mental is increased. Strangers who go to Kew only 
to see beautiful flowers are not edified by whole beds 
of Hemlocks, and Figworts, and Goosefoots, and 
Docks, which all the same help to make our national 
botanic garden contain the best collection of living 
hardy plants in the world. But visitors would very 
gladly go to Chiswick to learn what hardy plants 
are ornamental, and how they may be best displayed, 
and from Chiswick all weedy subjects would be 
excluded. 

What I wish to propose may be done with very 
little expense and labour, if only sufficient space in 
a suitable situation can be supplied. AsI have only 
been in Chiswick garden once in my life, I cannot 
from memory enter into local details, but I remem- 
ber thinking that there was a great deal of room in 
the flower garden for more and for better flowers, 
This was perhaps ten years ago, and it may be 
different now. However, we should want for our 
purpose three or four long borders, either backed 
by shrubberies or open on both sides, and entirely 
free from the roots of trees. Aspect is of some im- 
portance, a long front to the east being by far the 
best. We will suppose these borders to be each 
40 yards long, and about 3 yards wide, and four in 
number, so we ask for just one-tenth of an acre of 
surface. Allowing an average of 2 feet square for 
each specimen—some would take much more, and 
some much less—we should have room for more than 
1000 plants. This would probably be twice as many 
varieties as we should wish to grow at once, but 
some kinds might be grown in more than one place. 
The selection of plants would be an important 
matter of detail; still more important would be the 
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amount of space assigned to each plant, to show it 
off to the best advantage, but the whole of each 
border should be planted at one time, and no vacant 
spaces left, but all vacancies noticed each spring 
should be at once filled with something suitable to 
them, The duration of each border should average 
perhaps four years; the borders should then be 
replanted in turn, one each year, leaving unmoved 
all such plants as continue in the same spot for 
many years without deteriorating, such as Oriental 
Poppies and Fraxinellas. This renewal of at least 
one of the borders each year would give the oppor- 
tunity for excluding plants of doubtful merit and 
introducing new varieties. 

There would be no difficulty in furnishing the 
borders. It would not, for instance, be a hard con- 
dition to make that a specimen of every hardy plant 
receiving a certificate from the Society should be 
sent to the garden; or, still better, that the plant 
should be proved in the garden before granting the 
certificate, which, of course, would be given to him 
who sent it first. A further question would be— 
what florists’ flowers, if any, should be admitted to 
these mixed borders? Such plants as florists’ Irises, 
as well as Pzonies and Phloxes, and all the Carna- 
tion tribe, are better when grown by themselves. 
Perhaps an ornamental border would hardly be com- 
plete without Deiphiniums; if, however, room should 
be found for a very limited number of the choicest 
kinds, they should be from time to time superseded 
as fast as improvements take pluce. Nearly all 
bulbs should be excluded. If once introduced, it is 
hardly possible to prevent their becoming mixed 
with the soil in digging, and Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Daffodils, and Squills coming up from an unknown 
depth all over the border, and defying extraction, 
spoil its appearance, Exceptions might be might be 
made to this rule. 

Varieties improved by cultivation from specific 
types, other than florists’s flowers, should be espe- 
cially encouraged, and so should any hybrids of merit ; 
but every unknown plant sent should be giown for 
at least a year in some spare piece of ground to test 
it before being promoted to show borders. The 
Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle has shown how 
great an advantage it would be to have an oppor- 
tunity of reducing garden plants to a uniform stan- 
dard of nomenclature. The climate of Chiswick also 
affords a fair standard for testing their hardiness. 

The cost of maintaining these borders would be 
small. On starting them we should want one or two 
tons of hurdle bar-iron, of various thickness, and cut 
into various lengths, worth about £7 a ton; after 
this the only material required annually would be 
afew pounds of soft string. But besides weeding 
and watering, a little skilled labour—that is, a 
simultaneous use of the hands and the head, com- 
bined with some knowledge of the habit of each 
plant—will be required once a week through the 
summer for tying up the tall specimens. Few but 
experts know the enormous difference in the effect 
produced by good and bad tying. It really takes 
very little more time to tie well than to tie badly, 
but it takes more rods. A clever hand can make his 
Michaelmas Daisies in October half cover the area 
of a border, where in August there seemed hardly 
room for their stalks to grow up amongst the other 
flowers. 

But perhaps I have said enough for the present. 
I should like to have proposed the purchase of 
50 tons of rough limestone, to construct a mound 
like those on which the Saxifrages are grown at 
Kew, so that a few hundred hardy dwarf alpine 
plants might be added to our collection; but this 
might be thought asking for too much at once, 
C, Wolley Dod. 

-—— Mr. Dyer’s note (p. 536), though no doubt 
unintentionally, and written with a different object, 
hardly, I think, does justice to the work carried on 
in Chiswick Garden. I entirely agree with what he 
writes about the great vinery, and the astonishing, 
successfully cultivated collection of Tomatos. There 
is the additional interest attached to this last that 
it is grown in the old orchard-house, built out of the 
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surplus from the first country show held at Bury 
St. Edmunds, where Mr. Fish helped so well; but 
my proclivities rather take me to the herbaceous 
border, and to the long ranges of frames containing 
plants for distribution by ballot to the Fellows, and 
alpine and other hardy plants which Mr. Barron 
grows so well. My Wisley garden has many inter- 
esting plants which came from these frames, and I 
hope that they have received an equivalent from it. 
IT also owe to them and to Mr. Barron the lesson 
how to grow successfully one of the prettiest of the 
early flowering Saxifrages (S. Burseriana). The 
judging flowers, fruit and vegetables, grown for 
comparison, has been for a long time valuable work, 
one or two instances in past days have fixed them- 
selves in my memory owing to not very pleasant 
attendant circumstances. One was where the Fruit 
Committee, of which I was then a member, had on 
a very hot day, in a long Vine-house with a very 
high temperature, to taste and judge Muscats, with 
the result, if I remember rightiy, of reducing the 
number of names from above thirty to about six. 
On another occasion we had to taste above a hundred 
sorts of Lancashire Gooseberries. I was one of those 
who held out to the end, but could not bear the 
sight of a Gooseberry for some time afterwards ! 
Another trial, that of Peas, I mention that I may 
answer a question which has often been put to me, 
what I have to do with G, F. Wilson Pea? After 
the committee had selected this as one of the finest 
before them Messrs. Carter’s (the grower’s) represen- 
tative asked if he might name it after the chairman ? 
Of course I was happy to have so pleasant an asso- 
ciation. This is all I had to do with the Pea. 
Some of the trials of annuals have been very good. 
When I visit Chiswick the impression on my mind is 
how much a little more money to spend, would im- 
prove matters. As to cost of labour for the work done, 
this is a matter in which I have had some experience, 
and have often wondered how Mr. Barron could get 
on as well as he did with the money allowed him, I be- 
lieve the explanation of this to be, that his happy 
disposition attaches young men to him, so that he 
gets a good deal of active willing service without 
payment. Of course we are all agreed that the 
garden should as speedily as possible be shaped to 
meet the altered circumstances, and that the being 
clear of South Kensington requirements, will give 
more power for purely horticultural work. I do not 
fear that Chiswick will be “‘ made a department of 
Kew ;” these, with so great a garden on their 
shoulders, are not likely to wish to have the work 
and responsibilty of another. When comparing 
any part of the work of the two gardens it should 
be remembered that one has a good Government 
grant and that the other has lived in a state of 
chronic poverty,; for, even in days when a good deal 
of money came in from South Kensington, most of it 
went back again in some form orother, Though not 
thinking Chiswick a suitable place for the “ fort- 
nightly ” shows, I have, in common with many others, 
a great attachment to it, from remembering it in the 
days of its glory, and its great exhibitions when 
there were no great shows to be seen elsewhere— 
when the Duke of Devonshire’s grounds were opened 
to the visitors, and when my old friend Mr. Rucker 
used to compete with Mrs, Lawrence for the great 
Orchid Medal, though even this memory is not 
wholly pleasant. I mention this, as it shows the class 
and number of the visitors. Turnham Green used 
to be covered with waiting carriages, and as a boy I 
had to hunt out ours and to go under the horses 
heads, which was unpleasant. George F’, Wilson. 


—— Ihave read with great interest all that has 
been said lately in the Gardeners’ Chronicle about 
the future policy of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and especially in respect to the development of the 
resources of Chiswick; and consider that the horti- 
cultural community is very much indebted to. you 
for your advocacy of a reasonable line of procedure 
for the Society, and for a practicable application of 
the valuable resources which the Society commands 
in the Chiswick Garden. I am strongly in favour of 
making Chiswick the general place of meeting ; in 


fact, the “ home of the Society,” and, of course, of 
the “fortnightly meetings.” I notice in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for Saturday last that you think 
there should still be a divided “home,” if I may so 
call it, with all the consequent expense attending it, 
for which there may be satisfactory reasons; although, 
in my ignorance of details, Iam not aware of them. 
I notice your reference to the excellent accommoda- 
tion for the Lindley Library and the ordinary 
business of the Council in the present ofiices in 
Victoria Street ; and as they have been so recently 
acquired, and are found to suit the purpose so well, 
that undoubtedly forms a strong argument in favour 
of allowing them to remain where they are, at least 
for atime; but I may point out that a very little outlay 
would convert the office at Chiswick into a capital 
Council-room, and a small addition to the building 
wouldfurnish all the needful accommodation for the 
whole management of the Society. The exhibits 
could be displayed to great advantage in the con- 
servatory, or when it was not available, in one of 
the other large glass-houses: or, failing them, in a 
tent erected on the lawn adjoining the Council- 
room. Indeed, few places of the kind have 
so many facilities for accommodating a show 
of fruit, plants, flowers, or vegetables, either big 
or small, In respect to the locality, I am 
not aware of a better in or near London, and 
most certainly there is not one so generally popular 
among horticulturists. To all of us outside of 
London it is quite as accessible and as easily found 
as the present offices in Westminster and the Drill 
Hall, while there is nothing to attract us at West- 
minster at all comparable to what Chiswick offers, 
and the near chance of getting a sight of Kew, not 
to mention the notable private gardens, market 
gardens, and nurseries with which the locality is so 
thickly strewn. Mr. Dyer’s article gives a fairly 
good sketch of what we should like to see done at 
Chiswick, but of course entirely free from all Kew 
interference, X. [See also letter on p. 577. En.] 


FRUIT-FARMING. 


Reap Gladstone’s advice about fruit-farming, jam, 
Cherries, Apples, and all the rest of it, with great 
interest. Why do the poor congregate in big towns, 
instead of doing this sort of thing in the country? 
So improvident! Believe there’s a fortune to be 
made out of growing fruit and vegetables for London 
market, and mean to try. 

Have bought a small farm. Nice light soil. 
Owner (who seems very anxious to get away), 
describes it as a “pebbly loam,” More pebbles than 
loam, apparently. ‘Scratch your loam, and you 
find pebbles.” Owner shows me orchard, paddock, 
cart-shed, &c., and induces me to take over his live 
and dead stock at valuation. 

Settle at farm. Twenty miles outof town. Nearest 
rail 2} miles ; cartage to railway costs more than I 
expected. Have to pay gardener, too ; pay Aim more 
(I fancy) than either of us expected, Buy some books 
on fruit-farming, and feel rather proud of my position. 
Shall talk (to friends who don’t know much about 
me), of “my place in the country.” Hope they 
won’t come down and find me hoeing Mangel Wurzels. 

Rather disappointed with perusal of the books, 
Find Apples don’t like a “pebbly loam.” Also only 
a few kinds of Apples have any sale nowadays, Call 
in a horticultural expert, and ask him to inspect my 
orchard. 

Expert comes. Condemns orchard root and branch. 
Says, “only thing to be done is to grub up these ‘ere 
trees, and plant noo ones.” Well, then, what ad- 
vantage do I get out of the old trees? “None 
whatever,” he replies; “might just as well have 
bought a bit of meadow.” Depressed. I think of 
riddle—* What's the good of Acres when you can’t 
get a Bob out of them?” Riddle depresses me still 
further. 

Give up Apples. Plant no end of Cherries and 
Gooseberries. Gardener says, “important for fruit 

to go off directly it’s ripe.” Mine goes off before it’s 
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boys steal it. Also 
Gardener says, 


ripe. Goes off altogether ; 
plant Cabbages and Mushroooms. 
‘A fine opening for Mushrooms,” Spend a month 
or two buying spawn, making beds, &c. What a lot 
of attention Mushrooms do want! Gall this “small 
culture,’ indeed! Find that the opening for Mush- 
rooms has closed when I come to sell them. Buyers 
offer a price which just about covers cost of carriage 
to town. I ask why? They explain that “ public 
fancy has changed; Mushrooms not in yogue— 
Tomatos are.” 

Try Tomatos. Try ‘em out-of-doors, and get ‘em 
nipped by frost. Try again under glass. Putting up 
glass very expensive. Gardener suggests Grapes. 
After buying one or two choice varieties, find gar- 
dener doesn’t understand planting them! Buy book 
on Grape-culture. While book coming, put Grape- 
plants in cellar. Cellar doesn’t suit them, it seems, 
Finally, when book arrives, plants have to be thrown 
away. Result of first year’s fruit-growing—loss of 
£300. Not making fortune yet. 

“Can small farms be made to answer ?,” somebody 
wants to know. Yes, if you dont mind the answer 
being “ No.” 

This year try Asparagus in corner of large field. 
Very successful. Think of making a “corner” in 
Asparagus in London vegetable market. Gardener 
falls in with idea, and we keep crop back fora time. 
Consequence is, when we offer it nobody wants to 
buy! Have to eat most of it myself. Get perfectly 
sick of Asparagus in a week. Sick of gardener too, 
Dismiss him. He tells me. just as he’s going, that 
“them Pertaters has the disease awful bad, and 
there ain’t a Cherry on the trees because of cater- 
pillars.” Winds up by saying, “ There's a bill coming 
in for ‘‘ them Sparrergrass beds.” 

There is,indeed. Sucha bill! Seems that nothing 
will grow on the “ pebbly loam,” but that first one 
has to ‘‘ make ” the soil, and afterwards grow things. 
Always thought farms had good soil to begin with 
What's the good of the Creation, if the ground has 
to be made all over again ? 

Losses increasing. As last desperate resource try 
jam. Erect small jam factory. Have one or two 
fields of Strawberries. Find a man who says he 
understands all about jam-making. “Get equal 
quantities of jam and sugar, and boil ’em up 
together,’ he says. It sounds very simple. Sugar 
bill enormous. When jam made, it really does look 
and taste very nice indeed. Send it to London. 
Letter in a few days from agent to say he can’t sell 
my jam at any price. Too pure. Public like it 
with more “flavour” in it. And this comes of 
making real home-made jam. What a fool the 
public must be! Sell my farm at tearful sacrifice, 
and live in a “ flat”—rather a suitable residence, 
Turn Tory. Understand now why poor congregate 
in large towns. Wonder if they've all been fruit- 
farmers like me, and made as much out of it? Punch, 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


YELLOW-BERRIED YEW. 


Ar Clontarf Castle, near Dublin, the seat of 
J. E. V. Vernon, Hsq., D.L., there is, amongst many 
other rare trees and shrubs, a fine specimen of 
yellow-berried English Yew, which in this neigh- 
bourhood is unique as to its golden berries. The 
tree is about 50 feet high, with laterals on the grass 
between 30 and 40 feet in length. At present the 
whole tree is densely covered with yellow fruit. Its 
beauty can easily be imagined, especially in contrast 
with many other varieties near it with red berries, 
The only difference observable in this specimen from 
the common English Yew is a somewhat denser 
growth and a lighter green colour. I have never 
seen or heard of a yellow-berried Yew anywhere else 
in Ireland, but do not know whether it is also unique 
in England. W. Watson, Clontarf Nursery, Dublin. 
[The yellow-berried yew originated, according to 
Loudon, about 1817, near Dublin. The Clontarf 
tree above mentioned is also described by Loudon, 
Arboretum, p. 2068, Ep.] 


THE GARDENERS’ 


MAXILLARIA FUSCATA. 


Nor a new, but a very rare and quaint, species, is 
here depicted, whose likeness most orchidists will 
here see for the first time. The flower from which 
the illustration (fig. 81) was taken was from a plant 
which recently flowered in the collection of Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., which is as famous for 
handsome and curious things not found elsewhere. 
In habit and appearance M. fuscata resembles a 
small-growing M. grandiflora, and its flowers are 
numerously produced, and in the same manner. The 
form of the sepals is peculiar, they being curled in- 
wards, and partly concave at the base especially the 
upper one, all three being milk-white at the base, 
the outer portion yellow, marked with chestnut-red. 
The petals are white outside, and yellow within, and 
have also a few reddish spots, so also the curiously 
formed labellum. Apart from its botanical interest, 
it is a sufficiently showy garden plant. 


VEGETABLES, 


Pane 
NEAL'S NE PLUS ULTRA RUNNER BEAN. 


Tuis is a great improvement on the old Runner— 
in fact, upon any other variety which I have grown 
or seen. Last year I gave it a fair trial against the 
old variety, and for productiyeness the Ne Plus 
Ultra is far ahead of it, producing more pods, which 
are straighter, longer, and more fleshy. The Ne 
Plus Ultra is a strong grower, and the plants com- 
mence to form pods much nearer to the ground than 
other varieties, and the flavour and colour when 
cooked are all that one could desire, 

This new variety will, no doubt, soon become a 
great market favourite, the pods, in addition to being 
larger and of a very fleshy nature, have not such a 
tendency to curl round at the ends when fully grown, 
and they are quite devoid of the ruddy tint, which is 
a drawback with the old variety. Mr. Neal, the 
raiser, must be congratulated upon the result of his 
careful selection for a number of years before intro- 
ducing it into commerce, and Mr. Deverill, seeds- 
man, Banbury (of great Onion notoriety), is lucky 
to have had the first opportunity of distributing such 
an acquisition. G. H, Richards. 


HOME GCORRESPONDENGE, 


—— 


(> Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of loval events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkabla 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited. 


THE NATIONAL CARNATION SOCIETY.—I very 
much regret to observe that the executive of the 
National Carnation Society even proposes to take its 
annual shows to the Crystal Palace. No doubt the 
hope of getting from the Palace authorities some 
donation to the Society’s small income is tempting, 
but one fails to see what connection there is between 
that vast place of amusement and the Carnation. I 
had hoped having reference to my recent advocacy of 
an outdoor trial of border Carnations at Chiswick ; 
that the National Society, the assumed patron of 
Carnation culture in this country, would have 
readily supported such a proposal, and have gone a 
little farther and asked the sanction of the Council to 
hold its annual show of florists’ flowers in a tent at 
Chiswick. ‘The show of the pot-grown flowers in the 
one case and the trial of border varieties out in the 
garden conjointly would then have proved mutually 
helpful, and doubly attractive to lovers of a beautiful 
hardy flower. It cannot be said that the Crystal 
Palace is more accessible than is Chiswick. That 
would be an absurd suggestion. The Crystal Palace 
is created to furnish shareholders with dividends— 
the Royal Horticultural Society to promote and 
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foster horticulture. As to which should receive the 
encouragement of allied societies in such case it is 
not difficult to determine, 4, D, 


RHYNCHOSPERMUM (TRACHELELOSPERMUM) 
JASMINOIDES VARIEGATUM.—This is one of the best 
variegated greenhouse climbers we have, and itis very 
suitable to cover pillars and trellises in the con- 
servatory. Jt is a plant which can be easily limited 
to a small space, or extended to cover a large one. 
I have a plant here which was planted nine years ago 
between two windows in the conservatory, where it 
now has a pleasing effect with its three coloured 
leaves and shoots, which keep the same colour the 
whole year round. Jt is an easily-managed plant 
when planted in light loam and peat; and cuttings 
root freely if put in sandy peat in heat. Wm. Smyth, 
Basing Park, Alton, 


DIANTHUS SEGUIERI.—The Dianthus sent here- 
with is one of the best autumn flowers I know. I 
found it three years ago on the lower slopes of the hills 
by Riva on the Lago di Garda. It appears to me to 
be Dianthus Seguieri var. collinus, of MKoch’s 
Laschenhuch der Deutshen wu. Sweizer Mlora = D. col- 
linus, W. K. It is certainly well worthy of cultiva- 
tion, being showy, hardy, and indifferent to smoke, 
as shown by the way it flourishes on a sandstone 
rockery in my garden here. Alfred O. Walker. |The 
plant is correctly named as to the species. We pre- 
fer not to give an opinion as to varieties of this kind. 
It is an excellent border plant. Ep.] 


THE POTATO DISEASE.—Mr. Murphy’s facts in 
relation to the effects of the Potato disease in 
Ireland shows farther, if proof were needed, that 
there is nothing new under the sun. He thinks the 
saviour of our Potato crops henceforth is to be found 
in early ripening sorts. The same thing was said 
years ago; but then such is the erratic nature of the 
disease visitation, that early ripeners are sometimes 
the chief sufferers, as this year for instance, all first 
and second early ripeners in the South of Eng- 
land were by far the worst diseased, whilst the 
robust late ripeners were the least injured. That 
fine late Potato, Abundance, diseased with Mr, 
Murphy 69 per cent., is with me absolutely free 
from disease. Magnum Bonum, Chancellor, Governor 
and some seedlings, also, were absolutely clean; 
Prime Minister, Schoolmaster, and a few other strong 
growers, nearly so; coloured Potatos, are in the 
majority of cases here, the greatest sufferers, but why 
it would be difficult to say. The inference drawn by 
Mr. Murphy from certain results in field land, that soil 
which has recently considerably grown Potatos, and, 
as he advances, has become full of the fungus spores, 
is hardly supported by facts. My worst disease this 
year was found in ground trenched last winter, 
which had carried flowers for three years previously, 
and was, in my opinion, due solely to the heavy 
dressing of raw manure applied in the spring. Crops 
of some kinds in ground which has carried Potatos 
two years im succession previously, were, of sorts 
above named, quite free from disease, but these had 
no raw manure added. ‘The remedy for the disease 
is more likely to be found in deep culture with an 
abnegation of raw manures, and the planting of sorts 
of known robust growth. All the same, adverse 
seasons tell us from time to time that no absolute 


rule can be devised which shall effectually cope with 
disease attacks. A. D. 


BEGONIA CLARKEI.—Apropos of Mr. Wynne’s 
capital Begonia book, reviewed in your last issue, 
the history of B. Clarkei and B. cinnabarina may 
be of interest, as it is rather a curious one. 
Two unknown tubers were one day given to me 
by my old ally in such things, James Carter, at 
his shop in Holborn. They had been sent to 
him by a friend in Bolivia, The said tubers grew 
and prospered. The first to flower was cinna- 
barina, which I gaye in the following year to Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who exhivited 16 wich success. 
The next year presente 1 tv the Royal Horticultural 
Society a hundred seedling tubers of it. These 
were distributed, but the plant was difficult to grow, 
and soon went out of cu'tivation, Seeds were sent 
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home about the same time by Bridges, but I do not 
think any plants were reared fromthem. B. Clarkei 
flowered the following year. I showed it to various 
gardening friends, but it did not attract much notice, 
being leggy in habit, and rather delicate; the 
flowers, however, had an exquisite fragrance. Sub- 
sequently I gave almost my last plant to Mr. Harry 
Veitch, who made some use of it in hybridising. In 
the same year Sir Joseph Hooker, to whom I showed 
it, figured and named it after myself. R. 7. Clarke, 


LILY DISEASE.—I have always appreciated the 
neat drawings of interesting fungi which Mr. Worth- 
ington G. Smith produces in such large numbers ; but 
it was with considerable surprise that I saw the figure 
on p. 184 of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and read the 
remarks on the disease of Lilies which was there re- 
garded as due to the presence of a Peronospora, I 
was surprised, in the first place, because I have had 
ap enormous quantity af material of this Lily disease 
through my hands during the last three years, and 
have devoted much attention to it, this year espe- 
cially, that it seems incredible that I should have 
missed a Peronospora, had there been one present. 
In the second place, because thesymptoms of the dis- 
ease, so far as described by Mr. W. G. Smith, are just 
those due to the fungus I have been investigating; 
and when I mention that I have made more than a 
hundred cultures of the fungus under all kinds of con- 
ditions, besides examining some hundreds of prepa- 
rations, it will be allowed that I have some claim 
to a hearing when I state my conviction, that the 
fungus in question is distinctly and positively not 
a Peronospora at all. Thirdly, because Mr. W. G. 
Smith’s figure referred to, and the original draw- 
ing of Ovularia elliptica enable me to be still 
more definitely certain that the Lily disease is the 
same in all the cases, and that the (on other grounds 
extremely improbable) view that there are two very 
similar Lily diseases rife this year cannot be main- 
tained. Moreover, the neat drawing of Mr. W. G. 
Smith itself bears witness to its not being a Perono- 
spora—a point which, together with the paragraph 
about spores that “produce a conyolute mass of 
mycelium as at B, which, on the opening of the 
spore, protrudes as a germinal thread;” and the 
sentence, ‘On coming to rest the zoospores in turn 
open and produce a germinal thread,” I leave to the 
judgment of mycologists. No one is better aware 
than Mr. W. G. Smith that fungi are difficult things 
to deal with at sight, and it is one of the most 
lamentable of facts that so-called species are being 
introduced almost every week on crude and incom- 
plete evidence, in just that department of botany 
where the greatest care is needed in getting at the 
truth. H. Marshall Ward. 


PURPLE PINK LORD LYON OR PLATO.—At 
p. 474, in your issue of October 27, 1888, “R. D.” 
alludes to this fine variety of early flowering and 
useful forcing Pink, and too much can hardly be 
said in its favour, so that Mr. Douglas was quite 
correct in pronouncing it to be the best purple Pink 
in cultivation. As stated by “R. D.” it was raised 
by the late Mr. James Clarke, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
who was in his day a very successful amateur culti- 
vator, as well as the raiser of many fine varieties of 
the Pink and other florists’ flowers, including the 
well known Derby Day and many others. It may 
not, however, be known to “R. D.,” Mr. Douglas, 
and other admirers of this fine variety, that it, 
or, at least, one so like it in all respects that 
no one could {perceive any difference, existed in 
Bury St. Edmunds years before Mr. Clarke raised 
from seed the variety sent out under the name of 
Lord Lyon. This variety in question was raised by 
Mr. Roland Dalton, an eminent surgeon in Bury 
St. Edmunds, as well as a very successful amateur 
florist, and the raiser of many fine varieties of the 
Pink, Carnation, and other florists’ flowers, including 
his Isabella Dalton, aremarkably fine yellow Picotee, 
and many others, and these, with the Pink in ques- 
tion, which he named Plato, he generously distri- 
buted among his flower-loving friends. There is not 
the least doubt of Mr. Clarke having raised from 
seed the variety sent out under the name of Lord 
Lyon, and this, we believe, was done before he knew 
of the existence of Dalton’s Plato or of the identity 
of the two. The writer of this had plants given him 
by Mr. Clarke of his Pink named Lord Lyon, and 
also plants of Plato given to him by Mr. Dalton, and 
grew them for years side by side, but could never 
perceive in them the slightest difference in flower, 
foliage, or habit of growth. Mr. Daltonis still alive, 
and although far advanced in years, still takes a 
lively interest in horticulture, and particularly in 
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florists’ flowers, and could, no doubt, corroborate 
what has just been said regarding his favourite Pink, 
Plato, which was never, we believe, sent out by any 
member of the trade. P. G. 


CERTIFICATED APPLES AT CHISWICK.—The 
list of Apples certificated at the recent Conference 
at Chiswick, whilst very interesting and valuable, 
must also be regarded in relation to the time any 
variety named in it has been in commerce. Several 
sorts, fur instance, would hardly be exhibited by 
other than nurserymen, and where such get, in rela- 
tion to the number of dishes shown, a good record, 
it may reasonably be inferred that the kind is 
even of greater merit than the limited number of 
certificates granted it indicates. Blenheim Orange, 
without doubt a grand Apple, and represented by no 
less than 170 dishes, comes out none the less so indif- 
ferently this season as to obtain only three certifi- 
cates ; while that splendid kind, Tyler's Kernel, out 
only some four or five years, and of which only a few 
dishes were staged, obtained as many certificates. 
Bismarck, again, out only about two years, gets two 
certificates, whilst the popular King of the Pippins, 
with sixty-nine dishes, gets one certificate only. 
Lady Sudely and Mrs. Barron, both quite new, get 
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two certificates ; so also do such fine kinds as Lord 
Derby and Lord Grosvenor, whilst Saltmarsh’s 
Queen, Grenadier, and Potts’ Seedling relatively 
stand well with certificates also. It may thus be 
inferred that, in regard to newer Apples, we are 
improving in appearance. Without doubt there was 
a desire to deal with particularly good dishes liberally 
in the matter of certificates, but some would have 
received a much larger number had the season been 
more favourable to the development of form and colour 
in the fruits. That so many fine samples of various 
kinds, old and new, were produced under such ad- 
verse climatic conditions as the recent season presented 
must be regarded at once as the dominant feature of 
the show of Apples, and a triumph of British hardy 
fruit culture. If the Conference be repeated in 
some five years’ time, after a really favourable season, 
without doubt many of the more recently introduced 
Apples will figure largely, but no two of the number 
will, I think, take higher rank than will Bismarck 
and Tyler’s Kernel, 4, D. 


WALNUTS OF 1888,—I find that very few of the 
Walnuts of the present season, grown in this neigh- 
bourhood, are of any value. The fruit from many of 
the trees contains no kernel, but merely an empty 
skin; while that from other trees contains a soft 
kernel with an insipid taste, and enclosed in a blue 
fungoid-looking skin, How far is this general? 
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Perhaps other readers will state their experience. 
J.J. Willis, Harpenden. 


CHISWICK (see also p.574).—Mr. Dyer’s admirable 
letter in your columns last yeek, coming, as it does, 
from one occupying so distinguished a position, and 
from one who is also a prominent member of the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, com- 
mands the earnest attention of all horticulturists. 
It is the natural corrollary of your recent articles 
upon Chiswick, and materially helps to indicate a 
path through which the Council may eventually 
push the garden at Chiswick into prominence and 
usefulness. It may seem, perhaps, somewhat hyper- 
critical to find fault with an expression, or even 
a term, but knowing something of the “touchiness ” 
of the gardening community, and the sentiment 
of jealousy which exists, lest Chiswick should become 
ultimately a branch of Kew and be under Kew 
control, I can but regret that Mr. Dyer should 
have alluded to Chiswick as a horticultural Kew. 
That Mr. Dyer felt something the same as I do, 
seems evident by his closing sentence, in which he 
strives to define what he really means by the term, 
and it is exactly of the nature all reading his 
previous observations intelligently would arrive at. 
What Kew is to botany, or rather is in relation 
to practical educational botany, let Chiswick be 
made in relation to horticulture. We cannot hope 
that it will ever become as that is—a Government 
establishment, and probably it is best that it never 
should be so, as in such case it might fail to meet the 
requirements of active or progressive horticulture. 
Apart from the term thus taken exception to, there 
seems to be nothing in Mr. Dyer’s letter which 
will not meet with universal approval. The stumbling 
block to progress now that sheer indifference to 
Chiswick no longer exists, is the financial position. 
The Society wants money, and in view of the 
nobility of the object aimed at, assuming that 
Mr. Dyer’s proposals be accepted by the Council, 
it does seem as if a special Chiswick fund might be 
raised with considerable success. Before any appeal 
is made to the country, however, a scheme of an ex- 
act and practical nature, not too ambitious, but still 
very clear and decided in character, should be prepared 
and published ; and with such a programme it does 
seem that a ready response would resulf. Of course, 
it is evident that under the proposed change Chis- 
wick could hardly be the market garden that it now 
is, and must of necessity submit to a large deduction 
from its present income as derived from the sale of 
marketable produce. It is to the shame of horticul- 
ture such should be the case, but Chiswick in doing 
so isin good company. Itis very obvious that nothing 
but a strong determination to make Chiswick a living 
and practical horticultural reality, will serve to 
resuscitate the Royal Horticultural Society, or to 
place it on that elevation which it is so desirable 
it should occupy. If Chiswick fails to attract sup- 
port it is hard to tell through what other force it is 
to be secured. For that reason proposals to re- 
organise Chiswick, should be bold and of a thoroughly 
practical, yet liberal nature. Possibly the large sur- 
rounding population might be made to help in the 
revival, and it is to be hoped that horticulturists 
universally would be only too ready to help the old 
Society to accomplish so much good work at the old 
home. Spade. 


MINA LOBATA..—Referring to the remarks aft 
p. 542 of your last issue, as to the hardiness of this 
beautiful climber, we may mention, that during the 
month of August we saw it growing magnificently, 
the plant literally covering a large piece of trellis 
with its pretty orange and red blossoms. The 
situation was quite an exposed one in the open 
air, near the Hartz Mountains, in Germany; we are, 
therefore, of the opinion that the plant will prove 
hardy in every part of England. James Carter § Co. 


THE TRADESCANTIAS.—Permit me to put ina 
plea on behalf of this group of hardy perennials. 
They are hardy, distinct in character, and remark- 
ably handsome, continuing in flower from May until 
September, and doing well in any good garden soil, 
The type is T. virginica, a native of South America, 
producing deep violet-blue flowers, with anthers of 
golden-yellow. Very fine clumps of this are to be 
found in cottage gardens, where, being let alone, they 
flourish and bloom amazingly. Of the varieties 
there are alba major, with handsome pure white 
single flowers; the double purple, azurea, rich deep 
blue, one of the very finest, and a double form of 
this also; rubra, deep bright carmine, very effective 
and showy; a double form of this, and another 
named delicata, soft blush-pink, This makes 
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eight varieties,—a very good selection indeed. 
Under the name of T. subaspera, shot-purple, 
is one well worth cultivating, I have seen 
bunches of cut flowers of Tradescantias, and espe- 
cially of the rich deep blue variety used in stands of 
bunches of cut flowers of hardy perennials ; the blue, 
white, and carmine afford anexcellent contrast. At the 
great Whitsun show at Manchester, where collections 
of hardy flowers are shown in pots, the Tradescantias 
play an important part. As a matter of course, 
nearly all of them have to be forced into flower, but 
the Tradescantias bear forcing well. As they grow 
to a height of from 12 to 18 inches, they should 
occupy about the third row in the herbaceous border ; 
but ample room should be given them, as in suitable 
soil they make large tufts when they are well-estab- 
lished. As the Tradescantias do not appear to seed, 
the sole mode of propagation is by means of division 
of the roots. &. D. 


WALL TREE BORDERS.—There is no rule with- 
out its exception, but in the case of wall tree 
borders the rule is to plant the borders perpetually 
with vegetables or flowers, and the exception is to 
find the border left unoccupied. That wall trees do 
not suffer appreciably under such double cropping of 
the borders is evident from the fact that almost 
universally good vegetable crops are taken off the 
borders, which are annually dug and manured up to 
within 3 feet of the tree stems, and yet trees do well 
and produce abundant crops of fruit. There seems 
to be no doubt whatever that wall trees, especially 
the tenderer stone-fruits, suffer far more from 
climatic conditions and frequent changes of tempe- 
tature than from defective cultivation of fruit 
borders. The fact is that gardeners cannot afford, 
even if they would, to dispense with cropping of 
their wall tree borders. These, and especially the 
warmer ones, are invaluable for the growth of early 
vegetables; indeed, are indispensable. It is just 
possible that borders of, say, from 10 to 12 feet in 
width, if not thus surface moulded and cropped, 
would, if left constantly hard or mulched, soon become 
close and sour and inimical ‘to root development 
(Vine borders do not become so). JI know very well 
that at Ditton Park, Slough, with its 400 yards length 
of 10 feet wall, and double that length of cultivated 
border, the walls carrying superb trees of all ordi- 
nary kinds, and presenting, on the whole, one 
of the best examples of wall tree culture in the 
kingdom, all the borders up to within 3 feet 
of the trees are close cropped. Perhaps the 
chief secret of success there lies in the fact 
that prior to planting new trees, a foot depth of 
rubble and rough turf was always placed well 
below ; and thus the roots were kept out of the sub- 
soil, and induced to run deep in the well-manured 
soil beneath the vegetable crop. 4. D. 


SOCIETIES, 
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Tue first meeting of the session 1888—89 took 
place on Thursday evening, November 1, Mr. William 
Carruthers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
following were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
William Ovyerend Priestley, M.D., F.R.C.P.; John 
Way, M.D.; and John Hyans, Esq. 

Professor Bower exhibited and made remarks upon 
some adventitious buds on a leaf of Gnetum gnemon. 

Mr. John Young exhibited (1) a rare bird, Plu- 
vianellus sociabilis, unobserved for fifty years, and 
lately rediscovered by him in Patagonia ; (2) a cluster 
of nests formed of lichen (Usnea) by a swift, as sup- 
posed of the genus Collocalia, from a cave in Himes, 
one of the Society Islands; (8) remarkably elon- 
gated tail feathers of domestic cock (11 feet in 
length) artificially produced by the Japanese; (4), 
nest and eggs of the snow bunting (Plectrophanes 
nivalis) taken during the past summer in Scotland. 

Mr. Thomas Christy exhibited a new method 
of transmitting light to a microscope by means of 
a curved rod of glass. 

The Rey. R. Baron read a paper on the “ Flora of 
Madagascar,” in which he gave an interesting account 
of his explorations and collections in that island. 
In a second paper entitled, “ Further Contributions 
to the Flora of Madagascar,” Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., 
described the principal novelties brought home by 
Mr. Baron, and paid a well deserved tribute to his 
energy and ability as a botanical explorerer. The 
next meeting of the Society will be held on 
November 15, 
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Turspay, November 13.—At this meeting of the 
above Society there was but a small assemblage of 
garden productions, apart from a trade group of 
Cyclamens in bloom, the interest centering in the 
various business mentioned elsewhere. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. Rev. W. Wilks, J. O’Brien, J. Laing, J. 
Walker, G. Duffield, H. Herbst, B. Wynne, C. Noble, 
C. Pilcher, J. Dominy, H. Ballantine, H. M. Pollett. 


From the Royal Gardens, Kew, came a small but 
beavtiful collection of Nymphxa blooms, viz., N. 
lotus devoniensis, bright pink; N. 1. pubescens, very. 
light rose, anthers orange-coloured ; N. lotus, Linn., 
white and yellow; N. kewensis x, of the colour of 
N. 1. devoniensis, but with more breadth in the petal ; 
and lastly, N. Ortgiesiana, flowers of light pink, with 
anthers of an orange hue. 

Mr. H. Ballantine, Baron Schroder’s gardener, 
exhibited Lelia Victoria (L. crispa x L. Dominyi). 
The petals and sepals are purplish-rose, lip 
dark purple —this colour running down into the 
lower end of the throat where it is margined with a 
yellow suffusion. The spike was twin flowered. 
Some beautiful flowers of warm-house Rhododen- 
drons were shown by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
most of them being recent hybrids. We may men- 
tion a few of the best:—Maiden’s Blush, pale flesh ; 
Duchess of Edinburgh, scarlet ; Primrose, the colour 
of its namesake ; Aurora, salmon; Empress, crim- 
son; President, orange; Rose Perfection, one of the 
choicest and with a large truss, too; Princess 
Alexandra, a pretty white; and Princess Christian, 
yellow. 

Mr. W. Cummins, of The Grange, Wallington, 
showed Disa graminifolia, a slender-habited plant, 
with two flowers of a deep shade of blue. 

From the garden of B. D. Knox, Esq., Caversham 
Park, Reading (gr., Mr, Lawrence), came a small 
species of Oncidium, with a small compact spike of 
yellow and brown flowers, which individually 
measured half an inch across, 

Mr. G. Stevens, nurseryman, Putney, showed 
Japanese Chrysanthemum Mr. Garner, an orange- 
coloured flower, with florets slightly twisted; and 
also the better-known Avalanche. 

A Japanese Chrysanthemum named Charles 
Delmas, of a chestnut-brown colour, was shown by 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson, Chillwell, Notts. 

Mr. W. Warren, of Norton Gardens, Isleworth, 
staged 240 Cyclamens, in good bloom—excellent 
market stuff. 

From Dropmore came fine cones of Pinus Lam- 
bertiana. 

Fimst-crass CEertiricates. 


Chrysanthemum Mr. Garner, from Mr. G. Stevens. 
Chrysanthemum Avalanche, from Mr. G. Stevens. 
Lelia Victoria, from Baron Schroder. 


Mepats. 


Silver Banksian.—To Mr. W. Warren, for group 
of Cyclamens, 


Fruit Committee. 


Present: H. J. Veitch, Bsq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. P. Crowley, G. W. Cummins, R. D. Black- 
more, J. Smith, W. Warren, S. Ford, A. Pearson, 
W. Marshall, J. Willard, J. Cheal, J. Roberts, and 

Barr. 


Chiswick sent a collection of Beetroots, consisting 
of Egyptian, Pine-apple, Improved Black, Prag- 
nell’s, Nutting’s Dwarf, and Veitch’s Selected Red, 
Dewar’s, Dell’s Crimson and Dracena-leaved, all of 
these being from seeds obtained from Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons, Chelsea. Most of the roots appeared 
to be of good colour, and none was too large for 
ordinary use. 
+. Ellacombe’s Victoria and Covent Garden Red 
came from Messrs. Rutley & Silverlock, seedsmen, 
Victoria Embankment. 

Dobbie & Sons’ New Purple is a Beetroot of good 
colour and shape. 

Chiswick likewise sent a large collection of Onions, 
amongst them being some few blood-red Onions 
which, in some instances, were raised from Messrs. 
Vilmorin & Co.'s seeds. 

There was a remarkable similarity in shape and 
color amongst all of them, and the bulbs did not 
show to advantage when compared with the larger 
yellow and brown-skinned bulbs of more popular 
varieties of Onions, Southport red Globe (Veitch) 
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and Red Mezieres (Vilmorin) approached nearest to 
the perfection in form seen in the first-named. Thirty 
varieties or strains of varieties of light-skinned 
Onions were shown, a few being of French origin. 

Mr. J. Willard, gr. to Lady Burdett Coutts-Bart- 
let, Holly Lodge, Highgate, exhibited some examples 
of the new vegetables mentioned in our columns 
recently.—Asparagus Chicory. By sowings made 
twice or thrice during late spring and summer a 
succession of edible flower-stalks can be ob- 
tained, the removal of the first stalk resulting in 
the formation of a number of others. It may be 
forced and blanched in the open by using a Seakale- 
pot to cover it; but it would seem that some kind of 
ventilation is then necessary to preserve the plant 
from the effects of damp. 

Messrs. J. Carter & Co., High Holborn, showed a 
boxful of tubers of Stachys tuberifera; also some 
cooked tubers. 

Mr. Tozer, Leamington, showed a seedling Potato, 
raised in 1887 from seed; it is a long, slender, white 
tuber. 

W. Roupell, Esq., Streatham, showed sixty varieties 
of Apples and received a Bronze Banksian Medal. 
Some of the fruit was of remarkable goodness, 
notably Peasgood’s Nonsuch Apple, Pitmaston, 
Duchess, and Baltet Pére Pears. 

H. A. Lane, Esq., Mileham, Streatham, exhibited 
a small collection of Apples and Pears. 

A seedling Grape, the produce of a cross of Gros 
Colmar with an unknown variety, was shown “by 
KE. H. Woodall, Esq., St. Michael’s House, Scar- 
borough. It isa large black fruit, with crisp flesh, 
and indifferent flavour. 


First-ctass CEertiricatEs. 


Stachys tuberifera, from Messrs. James Carter 
& Co. : 
Onion Southport Red Globe, from Messrs. James 
Veitch & Son. 
Mepat. 


Bronze Banksian.—To Mr. W. Roupell, for collec- 
tion of Apples. 


PORTSMOUTH CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 


November 7, 8, AnD 9.—The fourth annual exhi-— 
bition of the Portsmouth Chrysanthemum Society 
was held as usual in the capacious Drill Hall, Land- 
port. The entries were more numerous than on any 
former occasion, and the show itself was a great 
success. 

Cut Blooms.—These were the most important part 
of the exhibition, as many as 1800 being staged in 
the various classes. The competition in the class 
for thirty-six incurved and Japanese was close, a 
handsome Challenge Trophy, valued at £25, and £6: 
in money, being the prizes for the best stand. 
Messrs. W. & G. Drover, Fareham, secured the Ist 
place rather easily, the incurved blooms being large, 
fresh, and well finished ; the Japanese were of good 
quality, and were well put up. he more noticeable 
blooms were E. Molyneux, Boule d’Or, M. J. M. 
Pigny, Fimbriatum, Madame Baco, and Avalanche 
among Japanese varieties; the best incuryed were 
Lord Alcester, the premier bloom in the show; 
Golden Empress, Empress of India, and Mrs. Ship- 
man. 2nd, Mr. W. Neville, gr. to F. W. Flight, 
Esq., Twyford, Winchester, with a neat collection of 
smaller flowers ; 3rd, Mr, Penfold, gr. to Sir F. Fitz 
Wygram, Leigh Park, Havant. 

In the class for twenty-four incurved and Japanese 
varieties there were seven competitors. 1st, Mr. I, 
Molyneux, gr. to W. H. Myers, Usq., Swanmore 
Park, Bishop’s Waltham, with blooms in his cus- 
tomary well-finished style, the varieties, however, 
containing no novelties; 2nd, Mr. G. Trinder, gr. to 
Sir Henry St. Mildmay, Bart., Dogmersfield Park, 
who staged well; Boule d’Or in this stand, taking 
honours as the premier Japunese bloom in the show. 

For twelve Japanese blooms, distinct, 1st, Mr. 
Inglefield, gr. to Sir J. W. Kelk, Tedworth, Marl- 
borough, with massive clean bloom, H. Molyneux 
and Ralph Brocklebank being the best. Mr. EE. 
Molyneux was a close 2nd. 

For the same number of incurved varieties the last 
named exhibitor was Ist, with blooms of medium 
size, fresh, and well finished; 2nd, Messrs. Drover, 
whose blooms were marked by a slight want of 
freshness. 

For twelve blooms each of Mrs. G. Rundle, Mrs, 
Dixon, and G. Glenny there were three competitors. 
The last-named exhibitors were 1st, with symmetrical 
and fresh blooms, 
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For the best twelve reflexed blooms, in not less 
than eight varieties, Mr. W. Woodfine, gr. to 
Captain Boyd, Emsworth, was Ist, the blooms being 
of medium size. 

Messrs. Drover were easily victors in the large- 
flowered Anemone class against five others; the 
blooms were conspicuous by the fulness of their 
centres and their capital colour. The same firm 
had the best twelve Japanese Anemone blooms we 
have so far seen this season, notably Fabian de 
Mediana, Marjoriline, and Jeanne Marty. 

Messrs. Neville and Russell’s pompons were attrac- 
tive for the quality and variety of the blooms shown. 

A new class was formed for twelve bunches of 
fimbriated varieties, three blooms to a bunch. The 
exhibits of these made an attractive feature, especi- 
ally the winning stand of Mr. Hatch’s, Victoria Park. 
Chardoneret is a dark purple variety which showed 
to great advantage. Mr, Agate, Havant, was 2nd. 

For growers on Portsea Island a Silver Cup was 
offered for twenty-four blooms in equal numbers of 
incurved, Japanese, reflexed, and Anemone varieties. 
The much coveted prize was taken by Mr, Hatch. 

The best two blooms in separate classes were 
shown by Mr. E. Molyneux, who had fine examples 
of E. Molyneux and Empress of India. 

The display made by the amateurs was extensive 
and the rivalry very keen. 

Plants.—Kight specimens, one half to be Japanese 
and the other to be either incurved or reflexed at 
the option of the exhibitor—Mr, W. Joy, nurseryman, 
Shirley, Southampton, was well to the front with 
yery fine examples measuring 4 feet in diameter, 
neatly trained, and well flowered ; 2nd, Mr. E. Wills, 
gr. to Mrs. Pearce, The Firs, Bassett, Southampton, 
with neat and smaller plants. 

Twelve competed in the class for a group of 
Chrysanthemums arranged ina space of 50 square 
feet, and so very meritorious were the exhibits that 
six awards were made, the Ist going to Mr. N. Gate, 
gr.to G. Cook, Esq., Gosport, whose blooms were 
exceptionally fine, although the arrangement of the 
plants might have been improved on. Mr. Hatch 
was 2nd, with plants artistically arranged. 

Fruit.—The exhibits under this head were, on the 
whole, creditable, and what was lacking in quantity 
was made up in quality. For six bunches of black 
and white Grapes Mr. E. Molyneux was easily Ist, 
with Alicante and Muscat of Alexandria. Mr. Pen- 
ford, to whom was awarded the 2nd prize, depended 
upon Barbarossa and Muscat of Alexandria, and the 
latter variety was rather small in the bunch. 

Mr. W. Tait, gr. to General Napier, Cosham, was 
1st, for two bunches of black Grapes, the sort staged 
being Alicante, good both in bunch and colour, 

Mr. Covell secured Ist honours for the same 
number of bunches of white Grapes. 

A bunch of Trebbiano weighing 5 1b. 12 oz. secured 
the Ist prize for Mr. Molyneux in another class, and 
one of Black Alicante of 4 1b. in weight gained the 
2nd prize for Mr. Smith, gr. to Mrs. Learmonth, 
Cosham. 

Hardy fruits were well shown by Mr. J. Watkins, 
Wellington, Hereford; Mr. Jacob, Petworth; and 
Mr. Trinder. 

The vegetables of Mr. J. Cox, gr. to R. K. Wynd- 
ham, Corhampton House, Bishop's Waltham ; and 
those of some others were excellent. 


BATH CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


- Novemper 7 anv 8.—The show—the fourth of the 
season—which the Bath Floral Féte Committee held 
in the Assembly Rooms on the above date, must be 
classed as one of the best Chrysanthemum shows 
held in Bath. 

Plants—The Veitch Memorial Medal and £5 in 
money, offered as Ist prize for eight plants, four 
Japanese and four large-flowered varieties (Anemone 
excluded) on one stem, was well won by R. B. Cater, 
Esq.; Rev. E. Handley was a good 2nd. In the 
class for six distinct varieties (Japanese and Ane- 
mones excluded), Mr. W. S. Tredwell was Ist. The 
flowers on the plants shown in this class were not 
fully developed. Mr. . B. Titley had the best four 
plants vf pompons pyramidally trained. Mr. R. 
B. Cater had the best specimen (Anemone ex- 
cluded) showing a Mrs. G. Rundle, 7 feet high, in 
fine condition, but the flowers were hardly expanded. 
Dr. Budd was 2nd with the same variety. Mr. E. B. 
Tilley had the best specimen Anemone, showing 
George Sander, Mr. T. Joly being 2nd with Fleur 
de Marie, which promised to be a splendid specimen 
aweek hence. Mr. W.J. Brown was Ist for a flat- 
trained plant, showing a good plant of Mrs. G, 


Rundle, 6 feet over; Mr. Cater being 2nd with the 
same variety. Mr. W. J. Brown was awarded a Silver 
Medal for the best Chrysanthemum plant in the show 
for a finely-flowered Mrs. G. Rundle. 

Groups.—Mr. R. B. Cater had the best group of 
Chrysanthemum plants arranged for effect. Messrs. 
Cooling & Sons were a good Ist for a group of 
miscellaneous plants put up for effect. Mr. A. A. 
Walters had the best six table plants, as well as the 
best dozen Cyclamens, showing well in both classes. 
Mr. W. Pumphrey had the best six Bouvardias ; 
and Mr. Cater had the best six plants of Orchids, 
staging good plants, including Oncidium tigrinum 
and QOdontoglossum Sanderianum, with excellent 
spikes of flower. 

Cut Flowers—With twenty-four blooms, distinct 
varieties, (Anemones and Japanese excluded) Mr. 
John Aplin, gr. to Mrs. B. Baker, Hasfield Court, 
Gloucester, was Ist, being closely pressed by Mr. 
Ward, Longford Castle, and Mr. Horsefield, Heytes- 
bury. Mr. Aplin’s best blooms were Queen of 
England, Alfred Salter, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Alcester, Golden Empress, Pink Venus, White 
Venus, and Mr. Bunn. Mr. Ward’s best bloom was 
Empress of India, which won the Silver Medal given 
by the National Chrysanthemum Society for the 
best bloom in the show. Last year this medal was 
awarded to a bloom of Lord Alcester in the Long- 
ford stand. Mr, Horsefield was Ist, with twelve 
blooms of a like description to those staged in the 
preceding class with large solid blooms of the most 
popular varieties, Lord Wolseley and Golden Em- 
press being especially good. Mr. Ward was a very 
close 2nd, and Mr. A. Cole a good 3rd. Six lots 
were put up. Major Clark and Dr. Budd were Ist 
and 2nd for stands ofsix blooms, showing well. With 
twenty-four blooms of Japanese, distinct, Mr. Lucas, 
gr. to Wilfred Marshal, Esq., Taunton, was Ist, Mr. 
Ward a good 2nd. Mr. Lucas’ best blooms were 
Boule d'Or, a grand bloom with very long richly 
coloured florets; Baron de Prailly, Val d’Andorre, 
J. K. Pigny, Avalanche, W. Robinson, and Elaine, 
Mr. Ward’s best blooms being Grandiflora, E. Moly- 
neux, Duchess of Albany, and Thunberg. With 
twelve blooms, Mr. Lucas was Ist, Mr. Aphin 2nd, 
both showing well. Mr, Ward had the best twelve 
blooms of large flowered Anemones, showing Fabian 
de Mediana, Madame Clos, Sceur Dorothée Souille, 
Acquisition, &c. 

Miscellaneous—Primulas were shown well by Mr. 
W. 8S. Tredwell who was Ist, staging large well 
flowered plants. With six plants, any colour, single 
flower, Mr. J. Inwick was Ist, and Mr. Inwick was 
also Ist for four doubles. Mr. E. E. Bryant was Ist 
for six ornamental foliage plants, his best being 
Crotons. 

Fruit was plentiful and of first-rate quality, Grapes 
being shown in fine condition and finish. Mr, 
Taylor, gr. to Mr. Alderman Chaffin, Bath, was Ist, for 
four bunches, showing two grand clusters of Muscat 
of Alexandria, weighing about 3 lb. each, well 
coloured but slightly shrivelled; Alicante and Lady 
Downe’s, splendidly coloured. 2nd, Mr. J. Jones, 
showing two well coloured Gros Colmar, one fairly 
well coloured Alnwick Seedling, and one Lady 
Downe’s. 

For three bunches of black Grapes Mr. Pymm, gr. 
to Mrs. Goldsmith, Trowbridge, was Ist, staging 
unusually large bunches of Gros Colmar, splendidly 
coloured ; Mr. Jones being 2nd, with good examples 
of Black Alicante. 

With three bunches of white Grapes, Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Green, gr. to Earl Cowley, were Ist and 2nd, 
both showing Muscats. 

Mr. Pratt, gr. to the Marquis of Bath, Longleat, 
was Ist for a collection of fruit, showing large well 
coloured bunches of Alicante and Muscat Grapes, 
Late Admirable Peaches, Coe’s Golden Drop 
Plums, &c. 

Messrs. Pragnell, Weaver, E. Hall, Pinder, Payne, 
and Aplin exhibited excellent examples of Pears 
and Apples; and the first-named gardener was very 
successful with vegetables. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Novemeer 9 anv 10.—This was the last Chrysan- 
themum show of the year at this place. The blooms 
were generally of good quality, and the competition 
close in some cases. 

Cut Blooms.—In the large class for forty-eight cut 
blooms, twelve incurved and twelve Japanese, Messrs, 
W. & G. Drover, Fareham, led, with uniformly good 
blooms; the Japanese were of fine size too, but the 
incurved were not very large, but even and clean, the 


most conspicuous blooms being Belle Poule, Ralph 
Brocklebank, E, Molyneux, Boule d‘Or (deep colour), 
J. Delaux, Lord Alcester, Golden Empress, Barbara 
(fine), Prince Alfred, and Empress Eugenie. Mr. J. 
Horsefield, gr.to Lord Heytesbury, Heytesbury, Wilts, 
was 2nd, also with good blooms; Jeanne d’Are was 
very fine here,and Barbara, Lord Alcester, Jardin 
des Plantes, Queen of England, Val d’Andorre, Carew 
Underwood, E. Molyneux, and Belle Paule. Messrs. 
W. Ray & Co., Sittingbourne, were 3rd, having 
Jardin des Plantes, Refulgens, Roi de Japonais, and 
Criterion as their finest. 

Mr. M. Sullivan, gr. to D. B. Chapman, Esq., 
Downshire House, Roehampton, was the leader for 
eighteen incurved blooms, distinct, with rather small 
but fair samples, Mr. Bunn, J. Salter, Empress, and 
Jardin des Plantes were shown. 2nd, Mr. A. G. 
Hookings, gr. to Sir H. Thompson, West Moulsey, 
who followed closely, having Lord Alcester, Cherub, 
Empress of India, and Jardin des Plantes as his 
best. 

There were fifteen entries of six blooms (one 
variety), Mr. J. Doughty, gr. to Mrs. Tomlin, Angley 
Park, Cranbrook, leading, with fine blooms of Golden 
Empress, of large size; and Mr. Hewett, gr. to 
H. B. Mackeson, Esq., Hythe, was a close 2nd, with 
Lord Alcester, in fine form. 

The best eighteen Japanese were from Mr. W. 
Packman, gr. to C. E. Shea, Esq., The Elms, Foot’s 
Cray, Kent, who had bright even blooms of fair size, 
embracing the usual most popular varieties; a very 
close 2nd was Mr. T. Glen, gr. to Mrs. Montifiore, 
Worth Park, Crawley, with uniformly bright blooms 
slightly smaller than the foregoing. Messrs. W. 
& G. Drover were the most successtul (out of four- 
teen competitors) in the class for six Japanese, one 
variety, with fine blooms of Boule d’Or, and Mr. 
Doughty with Belle Poule, very finely coloured, was 
2nd. Messrs. Drover were also Ist in the three classes 
for reflexed, Anemone and Japanese Anemone 
blooms, showing well in each instance. 

For twelve pompons and also for twelye pompon 
Anemones, Mr. Duncan, gr. to C. T. Lucas, Esq., 
Warnham Court, Horsham, was placed Ist with bright 
flowers of good size in both cases, and Mr. I, Chad- 
wick, gr. to E. M. Nelson, Esq., Hanger Hill House, 
Ealing, was similarly placed, leading easily, for 
twelve single varieties, staging a very pretty stand 
of blooms. 

Pot Plants.—These were well shown on the whole, 
but the competition was not close. Messrs. Davis & 
Jones, Camberwell, had a neat group of well-flowered 
incurved varieties, in which class they were the only 
exhibitors, and the Ist place was justly accorded. 
For a group of Japanese flowered plants, Messrs. J. 
Laing & Sons, Forests Hill, S.E., led well with a number 
of large flowered plants, in which besides the popular 
varieties there was Mons. Bernard, a long petalled re- 
flexed Jap., after the style of Madame de Sévin, but of 
deeper colour. Among other recent introductions 
Messrs. Davis & Jones were 2nd, with the ordinary 
varieties in smaller flowered specimens. The best 
group from an amateur was that of Mr. F. Ball, gre 
to Sir H. Doulton, The Woodlands, Tooting Common, 
with tall grown plants bearing large, bright, and 
clean blooms—Lord Alcester, Empress, and Peter 
the Great being prominent. Mr. J. Gravett, gr. to 
Dr. Hetley, Upper Norwood, was a fair 2nd with 
several good Japanese specimens. 

Six trained incurved plants were very good from 
Mr. E. Cherry, gr. to Mr. Gabriel, Norfolk House, 
Streatham, who had bush-trained plants, strong and 
well flowered, Golden Empress and Queen of Eng- 
land being the best, and the same exhibitor led again 
for six trained Japanese, and for six trained pompons, 
with low trained plants in both instances. Of the 
Japanese, L’'Ile des Plaisirs, Lady Selbourne, and 
Cossack were the best; all, however, being stong, 
well-flowered, and healthy. Mr. W. Clarke, gr. to 
J. H. Lile, Esq., Devon House, Brixton Hill, was 
2nd for Japanese with yery fine plants of Margot 
and Source d’Or. 

Primulas,— Mr. J. Rodbourn, gr. to Baroness 
Heath, Coombe House, Croydon, led for twelve 
Chinese Primulas red, and for the same number of 
doubles, having well-flowered plants. Mr. A. Carter, 
gr. to Alderman Evans, Ewell Grove, Ewell, Surrey, 
occupying the Ist place for white Primulas, with the 
best lot of all, the plants bearing large flowers of 
good clean colour. 

Special Prizes—-These were offered by Messrs, 
Sutton & Sons, Reading; Messrs. J. Carter & Co., 
High Holborn, London; and by Mr. C. Fidler, 
Reading. Mr. W. H. Smith, Horpit Warborough, 
Shrivenham, took the leading prizes offered for 
Potatos by Messrs. Sutton, with clean and sound 
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tubers; and Mr. Cherry and Mr. G. Goldsmith, grs. 
to Sir E. G. Loder, Bart., Flore, Weedon, were 2nd 
in different classes, the last-named leading for Onions 
with Jarge bulbs but rather soft. Mr. Ridgewell, 
Histon Road, Cambridge, took both the Ist’s offered 
by Mr. Fidler for Potatos, showing sound healthy 
tubers. 

Non-competing Exhibits—A centre of attraction 
here was a large collection of Apples grown in 
Nova Scotia (Port William), and exhibited by Messrs. 
Nothard & Lowe, Tooley Street, London. They 
were samples of fruit now arriving for sale in the 
English market, and were remarkable for their high 
colouring ; the following were the leading varieties : 
—Gravenstein, Willoughby, Yellow Bellefleur, King 
Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Two Ounce Pippin, 
Hmperor Alexander, Baldwin, Bailey’s Golden, 
Ribston Pippin, Pennock, and Northern Spy. 

An extensive collection of Potatos was sent from 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons, embracing a large number 
of varieties, all well-grown and clean. 

Mr. Fidler also sent a collection of Potatos, and 
Messrs. Sutton, and also Messrs. Carter had Stachys 
tuberifera, 

Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, had 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, and Begonias. 

Apples were shown by Messrs. J. Laing & Sons, 
and by Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, both 
having clean and well-grown fruits. Messrs. Cheal 
also had Pears. 


HITCHIN CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Noy. 9.-—This Society held its third annual exhi- 
bition of Chrysanthemums in the Corn Exchange on 
Noy. 9. There was a fair amount of entries; and 
perhaps the best lot of blooms that has ever been 
shown at Hitchin was on this occasion put’ up by 
Mr. R. Adams, gr. to G. B. Hodson, Esq., Frogmore 
Hall, Hertford. Mr. J. Kipling, gr. to the Darl 
of Lytton, Knebworth, also showed well. 

For forty-eight incurved, Ist, Mr. Adams; 2nd, 
Mr. Kipling. For forty-eight Japanese, Ist, Mr. 
Adams ; 2nd, Mr. Springham, er. to J. H. Tuke, Esq., 
Hitchin. For twenty-four Japanese, Mr. J. Anning, 
gr. to W.S. Brown, Esq., Digswell House, Welwyn, 
was lst. For twelve incurved, Ist, Mr. Jos. Upchurch, 
gr. to T. 8. Lucas, Esq.; 2nd, Mr. Anning. For six 
trained specimens in pots, Mr. Springham was Ist, 
Mr. Upchurch 2nd. For three trained specimens, 
Mr. Millard, gr. to W. Ransome, Esq., was Ist. For 
twelve Japanese, Mr. HE. Osman was Ist, and Mr. 
Sharp 2nd. 

In the amateurs class, Mr. Wm. Abbiss was Ist, 
with three specimens; Mr. W. G. P. Clark, was Ist 
for nine incurved; Mr. HE. Catton, 2nd. Mr. Wm. 
Abbiss was Ist for six in¢urved; Mr. A. E. Halsey, 
2nd. Mr. G. P. Clark was 1st with nine Japanese ; 
and Mr. W. Abbiss, 2nd. 

Groups.—These were nicely arranged, and most of 
the plants were loaded with fine flowers—Ist, H. Mr. 
Osman ; 2nd, Mr. W. Springham. 

Medals.— Mr. Adams was awarded the Silver 
Medal for the best bloom in the show. ‘There was 
some difference of opinion as to which should take 
it, the Japanese or the incurved; it was in the 
end given for a nice bloom of Empress of India. 
Mr. Springham had a similar award for the 
best plant in the show; and for the best’ bloom 
in the amateurs class, Mr. W. G. P. Clark took 
the Bronze Medal for Golden Emperor. A Corres- 
pondent, 


TWICKENHAN HORTICULTURAL. 


November 13.—Fayoured with almost summer- 
like weather this show was held in the Twickenham 
Town Hall, on the above date. ‘The entries showed 
some falling off, but the exhibits were excellent. 
Amongst material not for competition were an inter- 
esting collection of Jycastes and Cypripediums, 
backed by African Marigoldsin pots, sent by Mr. Henry 
Little, which received high commendation. Mr. 
Bates, Poulett Lodge Gardens, had a fine Cypripe- 
dium insigne, some decorative plants, and a fine 
lot of blooms of Japanese and incurved Chrysanthe- 
mums, one flower of Maiden’s Blush being half blush 
and half rich yellow. Mr. Howard, Teddington, 
exhibited four fine plants of Calanthe vestita, carry- 
ing numerous spikes of bloom. Messrs. Hooper & 
Co., Twickenham, had a box of twenty-four bunches 
of Gloxinia flowers from late-sown seedlings, won- 
derously rich in colour and marking—a very fine 
strain. 

Mr. Fordham, a local florist, showed a group of 


Chrysanthemums faced with foliage and flowering 
plants, and specially pleasing, a quantity of Per- 
nettyas in pots, very fully berried. 

Mr. Walker, of Whitton, and Mr. Warren, of Isle- 
worth, both exhibited plants of their fine strains of 
Cyclamen in bloom. The latter showed fully a 
hundred plants in numerous colours. 

Very remarkable as well as interesting were the 
fine collections of Apples and Pears, with vege- 
tables, shown by Mr. Walter Mann and Mr. W. 
Poupart, market growers, of Twickenham. Mr. 
Mann had superb Market Red Celery, Cauliflowers, 
Beet, Tomatos, &c., and many dishes of fruits. Mr. 
Poupart showed fifty dishes of Apples, all leading 
market kinds, and twenty-five sorts of Pears, as 
also some of his famous Celery. : 

In the competitive classes the Ist prize for a 
arranged group of plants, here neatly faced with 
Ferns, fell to Mr. J. Parsons, gr. to T. Twining, 
Wsq., Twickenham, whose grouping was as excellent 
as his flowers were good. Mr. Street, gr. to Lady 
Freake, was 2nd, his plants having capital flowers, 
being too crowded, and Mr. Waldie, gr. to J. Big- 
wood, Iisq., M.P., was 3rd. The best trained plants 
came from Mr. Fallows, gr. to the Misses Vaughan, 
who had Mrs. G. Rundle, George Glenny, Lord 
Wolseley, and L’Ile des Plaisirs. Scarlet Pelargo- 
niums, Chinese Primroses, and Cyclamens were 
moderate in quality. 

Table plants were excellent, the best six coming 
from Mr. Parsons. Mr. Filsell was placed 1st, with 
a table-stand of flowers, but Mr. W. Brown’s seemed 
to be the more elegant. A very charming stand of 
berries and hardy foliage from Miss Redspey, St. 
Margarets, took Ist place in its class. 

The chief places in the cut flower competitions 
were taken by Mr. Coombs, gr. to W. Furze, Ksq., 
Teddington, who was in form with incurved flowers, 
and Mr. Munro, gr. to J. D. Paul, Esq., Twick- 
enham, who was equally strong in Japanese. 
Mr. Coombs was Ist, and Mr. Munro 2nd, with 
twenty-four flowers, half incurved, and half Jap- 
anese. Mr. Coombs also came Ist with twelve fine 
incurved flowers, Mr. Davis being 2nd; and Mr. 
Coombs also took Ist place in the class for six in- 
curved, one variety with purple flowers of Queen of 
England, Mr. Munro coming 2nd with White Em- 
press. Mr. Munro was Ist for twelve Japanese, in 
two classes, all beautiful flowers; and also had the 
ae six of one variety in grand flowers of Boule 
d Or. 

Of fruits, Mr. Street had the best Grapes in Ali- 
cante. Mr. Hardham, fruiterer, showed grand Gros 
Colmar, but not for competition: Mr. Smith, Whit- 
ton Park Gardens, had the best four dishes of 
Apples; Mr. Fitzwater, gr. to H. Labouchere, Esq., 
M-P., being 2nd—all capital samples. Mr. Davis 
was Ist for four dishes of Pears, with Mr. Garrod, 
gr. to J. R, Tindall, Esq., 2nd. 

The best collection of vegetables, really capital 
samples, came from the Metropolitan Police Orphan- 
ae Mr. Stroud, Superintendent, being the exhi- 

itor. 


MOLESEY CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


Tue annual exhibition under the auspices of the 
Hast and West Molesey and Hampton Court Chry- 
santhemum Society was held at the Conservative 
Hall, Walton Road, Hast Molesey, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Noy. 13 and 14. The finest group of 
Chrysanthemums was shown by Mr. Hookings, gr. to 
Sir H. Thompson, while Mr. Peters, gr. to A. Keel- 
ing, Esq., was next best. In the class for smaller 
groups Mr. Brazier, gr. to H. Jenkyns, Hsq., came off 
Ist ; Mr. A. Masters, gr. to R. Earp, Esq., 2nd; and 
Mr. Tarrant, gr. to Mrs. Gilliot, 3rd. The class for 
twenty-four blooms, distinct, (twelve incuryed and 
twelve Japanese) produced keen competition. Mr. 
Hookings was again successful, Mr. Turner, gr. to 


¥. Francis, Esq., taking 2nd place. The former col- - 


lection included fine specimens of Maiden’s Blush, 
Japonais, Ralph Brocklebank, Golden Empress of 
India, and Prince of Wales. Mr. Turner’s two 
dozen had among them commendable specimens. 

Mr. Hookings was also the winner of the 1st prizes 
in the class for the best six incurved blooms of one 
variety, and that for Japanese ditto. Empress of 
India was the winner of the first-mentioned; and of 
the Japanese, Madame C. Audiguier. 

The amateur and cottager’s classes produced some 
interesting exhibits; and some fine fruit was shown, 
Messsrs. Turner, Gower, Brazier, and Hayes being 
to the fore in the latter department. 

Several local gardeners lent plants, &c., not for 
competition, 


’ semi-circle, Mr. Bunney, gr. to 
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BRIGHTON AND HOVE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 


Noyemper 13 anp 14.—The above exhibition was, 
without doubt, the best the Society has ever brought 
together, the flowers and plants being of great merit, 
and strong competition ruled throughout. 

Cut Blooms.—In the highest class, that for forty- 
eight, half to be Japanese, and half incurved, W. 
& G. Drover, florists, Fareham, were 1st—KHdwin 
Molyneux, Avalanche, being amongst the fine Japa- 
nese varieties shown ; whilst the incuryed contained 
the usual fine varieties. This was a good all-round 
exhibit, with scarcely a weak bloom in it. Mr. 
Hopkins, gr. to Robert Thornton, Esq., High Cross, 
Framfield, was 2nd, his best blooms being Thunberg, 
Carew Underwood, and Belle Etoile; and John 
Salter, Bronze Queen, and Golden Empress in in- 
curves. There were eight competitors. : 

For twenty-four incurved, the last-named exhi- 
bitor was Ist, with even blooms, John Salter 
being again in fine condition ; 2nd, Mr. M. Russell, 
gr. to Dr. Lewis, Henfield. The same number com- 
peted as in the former class. } 

Twenty-four, Japanese.—Ist, Messrs. Drover, with 
another extra fine lot of blooms ; the 2nd prize going 
to Mr. F. Glen, gr. to Mrs. Montefiore, Worth Park, 
Crawley, for an exhibit scarcely inferior. There 
were seyen entries. 

For twelve incurved, lst, Mr. Fowler, gr. to Mrs, 
Hall, Henfield, with very even flowers. Nine 
competed. The same exhibitor was also the winner 
for twelve Japanese with another extra strong lot. 
Thunberg was very fine —Mr. Jupp, gr. to G. 
Boulton, Esq., Torfield, Eastbourne; and Mr. Snow, 
South Park, Wadhurst, taking two respective 2nd 
prizes. - 

For six incurved, Mr, Hall was again Ist, and for 
a similar number of Japanese Mr. Snow was Ist, his 
Duchess of Albany and Edwin Molyneux being extra 
fine. 

Messrs. Drover took another Ist for six reflexed 
blooms in the best known varieties. 

Mr. Glen won the 1st for six Japanese, any variety, 
with grandly developed blooms of Mdlle. Lacroix, 
Mr. A. W. Fieldwick, an amateur grower, also showed 
well in this class. 

For twelve pompons Mr. Russell was a strong Ist, 
with remarkably fine blooms in trusses of three each. 

With an excellent bouquet Mr. Miller, Southdown 
Nursery, Shoreham, stood Ist, with an arrangement 
devoid of formality. Mr. Geere, Hurstpierpoint, was 
a good 2nd. There were thirteen entries. ; 

For table decorations in Chrysanthemums, Mr. 
Kent was Ist, and Mr. Spottiswood, gr. to Mrs. 
Duddell, Queen’s Park, Brighton, 2nd. 

The several classes provided for amateur growers 
brought forth many examples, scarcely inferior to 
those shown by professional gardeners. 

Plants.—For four dwarfs, Ist, Mr. Meachen, gr. to 
Mrs. Armstrong, Withdeane, with a well-grown lot 
in abundant bloom, the best being Source d’Or and 
Bouquet Fait; 2nd, Mr. Hill, gr. fo M. Wallis, Esq., 
Withdeane, who had a fine plant of Princess of 
Wales. 

Mr. Hill was Ist for a fine set of four standards; 
Roseum superbum, Mrs. Dixon, and Peter the Great 
were extra good. 2nd, Mr. Scutt, gr. to G. T. Jen- 
kins, Wsq., Burgess Hill, for four that were very 
freely flowered, but scarcely good enough in quality. 

Mr. Meachen again won with four capital pyramids, 
and Mr. Hill for a single specimen of the same. 

With groups there was also a strong competition. 
In the larger class (100 square feet), arranged in a 
W. Campion, Esq., 
Danny Park, Hurst, came off victorious, with an’ 
effective group, composed of plants that displayed 
the best of culture—Source d’Or, Mdlle. Lacroix, 
Val d’Andorre, and Mrs. Geo. Rundle were here used’ 
to the best advantage; Mr. Taylor, gr. to Major 
Way, Wick Hall, Hove, following, with a capital 
exhibit of the best decorative kinds, including, 
besides those already mentioned, good plants of 
Cullingfordii. 

In the smaller class of groups (60 feet), Mr. G.’ 
House, gr. to I. Mowatt, Esq., Withdeane Hall, wag 
1st, and staged many plants therein with extra fine 
blooms; 2nd, Mr. W. Collins, gr. to R. Clowes, Esq., 
Hassocks, with a group containing an abundant 
display of bloom. Ae 

Pompons in six varieties were shown in good 
order and abundantly bloomed by Mr. Godby, gr. to 
Dr. Moore, Burgess Hill; and Mr. Bunney was again 
Ist, this time for twelve plants in 6 inch pots with 
excellent examples of decorative plants. 

Primulas, single and double, were shown in large 
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numbers. For the former Mr. Wickham, gr. to J. 
Humphrey, Esq., Keymer, was 1st, with twelve whites 
in capital order. 

For double kinds, Mr. Tullett, foreman at the 
West Brighton Nurseries (Mr. W. Miles), was placed 
Ist, with twelve grandly flowered plants; Mr. 
Bunney being a good 2nd. 

For twelve Cyclamens, Mr. Tullett was an easy win- 
ner, with very floriferous examples of the best strains. 

Mr. Meachen secured a Ist for six pots of Mig- 
nonette among several good exhibits. 

With six table plants, Mr. Snow gained the Ist 
award, with plants of medium size; Mr. Turner 
being 2nd, with very light examples. 


Fruit : Grapes—Muscat of Alexandria was shown 
in fine condition by Mr. Goldsmith, gr. to Mrs. 
C. A. Hoare, Kelsey Manor, Beckenham; being 
followed by Mr. Spottiswood, with larger bunches, 
but not quite so well up in colour. 

Black Grapes were best represented by Black 
Alicante, the 1st award going to Mr. Buxton, gr. to 
J. Butler, Esq., Withdrane ; Mr. George Miles, Vic- 
toria Nursery, following him closely. Some well- 
kept Black Hamburghs were shown by Mr. Godby. 

Mr. Goldsmith was lst with four dishes of Pears, 
showing fine examples of Pitmaston Duchess, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Durondeau, and Beurré Diel ; 
Mr. Cornwell, gr. to F. G. Courthorpe, Esq., Lewes, 
being a good 2nd. 

With dessert Apples, Mr. Goldsmith was Ist, 
showing standard varieties, in good form. Messrs. 
Goldsmith, Duncan, and Bunney showed good fruit. 


Vegetables.—These were shown in large numbers, 
and of first-rate quality, the lst prize winners being 
Mr. W. May, gr. to G. Neame, Esq., Littlehampton, 
who was strong in roots; and by Mr. Goldsmith, 
who had a good all-round collection in the class for 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ prizes; in the latter class 
Mr. Spottiswood staged a capital lot, and secured the 
2nd prize. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits were shown in good num- 
bers, the chief of which were a group of large 
decorative plants, in which some finely grown Tree 
Ferns were most conspicuous. These were finished 
off with small flowering and foliage plants, and 
formed the central point of decoration in the dome 
on the orchestral platform, and came from the West 
Brighton Nurseries, being arranged by Mr. 
Longhurst. 

Messrs. Balchin, of Cliftonville and Hassocks, had 
groups of finely-grown Ericas, foliage plants, and 
some forty or more dishes of the best varieties of 
Apples of Sussex growth. 

Messrs. Cheal & Son also showed from their 
Crawley Nurseries between eighty and ninety dishes 
of Apples and Pears of the best kinds. 

Some fine Grapes and a huge cross in white 
Chrysanthemums came from Mr. W. Miles; the cross, 
being arranged on black velvet, produced a splendid 
effect. 

The Colonies were represented by many fine dishes 
of Apples, remarkable for their colour; these were 
exhibited by Mr. Starr, of Port William, Nova 
Scotia. 


DEVIZES CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Novemser 13.—This took place as usual in the 
Corn Exchange, in connection with the annual 
bazaar in aid of the Benevolent Society, the exhibits 
being as usual admirably arranged by Mr. T. King, 
of Devizes Castle Gardens. The exhibition has to 
be kept within certain bounds, but the plants were 
very fine indeed, and the cut flowers, both incurved 
and Japanese, highly finished. 

Plants.—The best four specimens, grandly grown 
and flowered, came from Mr. Hale, gr. to C. N. May, 
Esq., The Elms, Devizes, the varieties Empress of 
India, Mrs. Dixon, G. Glenny, and Lord Alcester ; 
2nd, Mr. Clack, gr. to C. E. Colston, Esq., Roundway 
Park, Devizes, his best specimens being Barbara and 
Mrs. G. Rundle. Mr. May was also 1st with a plant 
each of Mrs. G. Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, and G. Glenny. 
superbly grown and bloomed. Mr. Colston being 
2nd. With four specimens of Japanese varieties Mr. 
May was again Ist, having admirable grown and 
flowered specimens of Blanche Fleurie, Bouquet 
Fait, Soleil Levant, and Madame Bertha Rendatler. 
2nd, Mr. Colston, his two best specimens being 
Madame Sévin and Madame Bertha Rendatler. 
Mr. May had the best four specimen Pompons; the 
varieties being Mdlle. Marthe, Golden Malle. 
Marthe, Sceur Melaine, and Black Douglas. 2nd, 
Mr. Colston. 

Cut Blooms.—There were six collections of twenty- 


four blooms of incurved varieties in eighteen varie- 
ties, and here Messrs. W. and G. Drover, nursery- 
men, Fareham, were placed Ist, having large and 
finely finished flowers of Lord Alcester, Alfred 
Salter, Empress of India, Queen of England, Golden 
Queen, Lord Wolseley, Jeanne d’Arc, Princess of 
Wales, Nil Desperandum, and Mr. W. Shipman. 
2nd. Mr. J. Horsefield, gr. to Lord Heytesbury, 
Wiltshire, who also had some excellent blooms, his 
best flowers being Empress of India, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Golden Empress, Queen of England, Bronze Queen, 
Mrs. W. Shipman, Mrs. Heale. Jardin des Plantes, 
and Alfred Salter. 

The best twelve varieties, distinct, came from Mr. 
W. Thomas, gr. to Wilfrid Marshall, Esq., Taunton, 
a very good lot, the leading varieties Golden Queen, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Baron Beust, Lord Wolseley, &c. ; 
2nd, Mr. G, Ingleford, gr. to Sir J. W. Kelk, Bt., 
Tedworth, Wilts. 

Mr. May had the best twelve shown with 4 inches 
of stem and foliage, having excellent examples, some 
of the varieties already named, including Mr. Bunn. 
There was no other exhibitor in this class. 

Mr. May also exhibited the twelve best Anemone- 
flowered varieties, not less than four varieties, show- 
ing good blooms of Lady Margaret, Fabian de Medi- 
ana, Sceur Dorothée Souille, Gluck, and Mrs. Pethers. 

The cut blooms of Japanese varieties were 
numerous and very fine. Messrs. W. & G. Drover 
were again Ist, with finely finished blooms of Mar- 
guerite Marrouch, Gloriosum, Belle Paule, Jean 
Delaux, Edwin Molyneux, Ralph Brocklebank, Ava- 
lanche, &c.,; 2nd, Mr. G. Inglefield. 

Mr. May also had the best twelve reflexed varie- 
ties, showing some very fine blooms of Amy Furze, 
Chevalier Domage, King of Crimsons, Cullingfordi, 
Mr. Forsyth, and Dr. Sharpe; 2nd, Mr. W. Allen, 
The Gardens, Shallowfield Park, Reading. 

Baskets of hardy autumn foliage, including berries, 
were a charming feature, a goodly number of baskets 
being prettily arranged. The best came from Mr. 
Thomas Lewis, Devizes; Messrs. K. J. Medlicott, 
Devizes, being 2nd. 

Primulas, both single and double-flowered, formed 
a pleasing exhibition of themselves, but space for- 
a our mentioning the names of the exhibitors of 
these. 


THE BRITISH FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A mexTING of the above Association was held in 
the Royal Aquarium, on Thursday last, November 
8, to discuss the subject of railway rates in relation 
to fruit transit. Mr. T. F, Rivers took the chair at 
5 p.m. In the course of a few introductory remarks 
the Chairman congratulated the Association on the 
encouraging success which has attended its formation. 
We have, he said, succeeded in drawing public 
attention to the necessity of thoroughly examining 
the possible outcome of the decadence of industrial 
fruit-growing in this country, and I hope of arresting 
the serious loss which would undoubtedly occur if 
measures were not taken to arrest such loss before 
the evil had gone too far to mend. It is proposed 
in the ensuing year to hold meetings in the pro- 
vincial districts to invite the co-operation of all who 
are willing to help us in the good work by reading 
papers and assembling to discuss matters which are 
of vital importance to this particular industry. 
We intend to deal with matters of important interest 
in a thoroughly impartial spirit. One of the im- 
portant points is the cost of the conveyance of fruit, 
and we shall be glad if we can, by obtaining infor- 
mation, enable growers, handicapped by distance 
from the centres of distribution, to compete with 
those more happily situated. We trust that we shall 
be able to obtain by reports from competent persons 
sufficient knowledge on this head to submit our case 
to the Board of Trade. There are good grounds for 
believing that the cost of the transport of fruit is 
much greater than it need be, and that this cost 
presses heavily on one of our native industries. I 
must remind those who make the reports that the 
facts must be accurate, and that a case which is to 
be submitted to the Board of Trade must be very 
clear and distinct. 

We also hope by inquiry and discussion to raise 
the standard of quality of fruits sent to market, and 
as planting is likely to be carried on for some years 
on a more extensive scale than has hitherto been 
known, any information as to the relative value of 
sorts in different districts will be of very great 
importance to the planter, and it will, I hope, be one 
of jthe aims and objects of the Society to classify 


and determine as far as possible the suitability of 
sorts of fruits to different localities ; the fewer sorts 
the better, both for the fruit tree grower andthe 
planter. It is, I think, known to many that a very 
decided liking is exhibited by certain fruits to par- 
ticular districts. I may instance the Winesour Plum 
in Yorkshire, the Apple orchards of Herefordshire 
and Devonshire, the Bullaces of East Anglia, and in 
my own district the singular success of the Early 
Prolific Plum. A society which can visit the dif- 
ferent fruit-growing districts will be able to gather 
more facts than a society which is fixed permanently 
in any one locality, and will, I imagine, much extend 
its sphere of usefulness. 

Mr. Watkins of Hereford remarked in a letter 
that the present rates are amongst the greatest 
hindrances to the extension of fruit-cultivation. 
Mr. J. Udale, Tamworth, wrote—‘ Railway rates for 
the transit of fruit and vegetables under some cir- 
cumstances are quite prohibitive. Twelve months 
ago I was in the habit of sending all classes of fruit 
to two fruiterers in Birmingham. Choice fruit was 
sent by passenger train, coarse fruit and vegetables 
by goods train, thinking it would be much cheaper. 
However, after one or two consignments had been 
delivered at the ordinary goods rate, I received 
notice from my customer that the railway company 
had a higher tariff for fruit and vegetables, and that 
they demanded extra payment of either 1s. 3d. or 
1s. 6d. on previous payments for the same weight of 
the same class of goods in the same hamper. This 
additional charge, in conjunction with the rate upon 
returned empties, caused me to cease sending such 
goods to Birmingham, and [ dispose of them nearer 
home. This excessive charge by the railway com- 
pany causes a direct loss to four classes of the 
community :—lIst, the grower; 2nd, the railway 
companies themselves; 5rd, the fruiterer; 4th, the 
public. My experience is, that the railway rates are 
prohibitive of the rapid transport and wider distri- 
bution of all classes of garden produce except fruit 
and flowers of the highest quality, beyond a distance 
of twenty miles; and I have long been of opinion 
that the time had come when it was desirable that 
growers should combine for the purposes of dealing 
with railway rates, selecting the most suitable mar- 
kets, and disposing of their own produce, if possible, 
direct to the consumer.” 

From Mr. W. E. Beara suggestive letter was re- 
ceived in which he said—“It seems to me that the 
only really important thing for your Association to 
do in this connection, is to form a Parliamentary 
Committee, and to get the Association recognised as 
a body entitled to be represented before the Board 
of Trade. All members who have real grievances 
should send details to the Committee, and those that 
prove on examination to be valid should be brought 
before the Board of Trade. It is no use to read a 
paper showing that rates on fruit are too high; 
everybody knows that. The time has come to get 
such rates reduced.” 

Mr. Albert Bath said he had made some careful 
comparisons between the rates per ton for fruit con- 
veyed by rail from different stations at an equal 
distance from London, and he showed, by a series of 
figures, the extraordinary disproportion that existed 
on some lines. He contended that a system of 
equalisation was needed in the interest of growers 
who had to send their fruit long distances. 

Mr. R. Dean followed with some facts and figures 
relating to the irregularities of railway charges, 
showing how the foreign preferential rates press 
very heavily on the home producer, the difference 
in a railway rate often meaning the whole of the 
profit. It was stated that English Potatos and fruit 
cost 23s. 4d. per ton to bring from Selling (near 
Faversham) to London, yet foreign produce of the 
same character were brought to London vid Selling 
for 20s. per ton. 

Mr. Figgures, of the Railway Clearing Office, re- 
marked that the railway companies were mostly 
willing to make any reasonable concessions, and that 
there was a danger if rates were much decreased it 
would have a tendency to flood some markets, with 
a consequent reduction in prices to the producers. 
He thought the best plan was to encourage people 
to send their goods to the nearest markets. The 
business of the meeting was concluded by a resolu- 
tion, to the effect “that the Executive Committee 
of the British Fruit Growers’ Association be re- 
quested to collect all available information on the 
subject of railway rates in fruit transit and distribu- 
tion, to enter into communication for this object 
with the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, 

and to submit the results in the form of a report at 
the earliest convenient meeting.” 
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THE WEATHER, 
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[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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6. SCOTLAND, W. ... 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... 
9. IRELAND, N. ... 
10. IRELAND, S. on 
— CHANNEL ISLANDS 


1 more 164 
3 more 167 
15 more 173 
0 (aver.)| 178 
9 more 161 
7 more 191 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Noy. 12, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has continued very cloudy or dull 
in almost all parts of the kingdom. In the extreme 
north of Scotland, however, it has been fair, with 
scarcely any rain, but in most parts of England and 
Treland very heavy rain fell during the latter part 
of the period, and the conditions were rough and 
squally generally. 

“ The temperature has been rather above the mean 
over Ireland, Scotland, the ‘Channel Islands,’ and 
‘England, S.W.,’ but a little below it over the 
greater part of England. ‘The highest of the 
maxima, which were registered in most places on 
the 12th, ranged from 51° in ‘Scotland, KE.’ to 58° 
in ‘England, S.W.,’ and the ‘Channel Islands.’ 
During the earlier days of the period the daily 
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maxima were low over central and ‘ England, S.E.,’ 
the highest readings on the 7th varying between 
36° and 38°. The lowest of the. minima were 
generally recorded either on the 7th or 8th, when 
they ranged from 30° in ‘ England, N.W.,’ to 34° 
in ‘ England, N.E.,’ ‘ Scotland, W..,’ and ‘ Ireland, N.,’ 
to 37° in ‘Ireland, 8.’ and to 42° in the ‘ Channel 
Islands.’ 

“The rainfall has been much less than the mean 
in ‘Scotland, N.’ and rather less in ‘ England, E.,’ 
but in nearly all other districts a very considerable 
excess is shown. Over central and south-western 
England, the fall has been more than twice as much 
as the average value. At Culhampton the fall 
during the 8th amounted to 2'29 inches. 

“ Bright sunshine has again been very little preva- 
lent excepting in ‘Scotland, N.. The percentage of 
the possible amount of duration ranged from 5 to 
24 over the kingdom generally, but in ‘Scotland, N.’ 
it was 35.” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING NOY. 24. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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MARKETS. 


Paes, SEs 
COVENT GARDEN, November 15. 


Suppuies heavy, with little business doing. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. Ss. 

Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Lemons, per case ...12 1 0 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen an 2 60 
Scotia, per barrell0 0-20 0 | Pine-apples,Eng., 1b. 1 6- 2 0 
Cobs, 100 1b.... 100 O-... | Plums, half-sieve ... 2 46 
Grapes, per lb. ... 9 6- 2 6\ —St. Michael. each 2 80 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Artichokes, p. doz.... 4 0- ... | Mustard and Cress, 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 punnet ... wee O 4 ane 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6-... | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5-... 
Cauliflowers, each .,. 0 3-... | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9-... », Kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 0-... | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 6 Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Herbs, per bunch 0 6- Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0- 
Leeks, per bunch 0 4- Turnips, per bunch, 
Lettuce, per dozen... 2 0— new cee wee 0 5- we 


Mushrooms, punnet 2 6-... 


PoraTos.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s.; Imperators, 60s. to 100s. ; 
and Magnums, 70s. to 80s. per ton. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d. s.d. s.d. 5. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 

Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0| Foliage plants, vari- 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 ous, each .., en 2 
Coleus, dozen .- 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 1 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. + 3 
Dracena terminalis, Hyacinths, Roman. 
per dozen ... -.30 0-60 0} dozen pots... a 2 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 
Erica hymalis, doz...12 0-24 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 
— caffra, dozen ... 9 0-12 0 | Palms in var., each 2 6-! 

— gracilis, dozen,.. 9 0-15 0| Pelargoniums, scar- 

Euonymus, in yar., let, perdozen ... 4 Q- 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-18 0/ Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 
Evergreens, in var., Solanums,dozen ... 9 0-1 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-24 0 
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Cut FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d. 
Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- Narcis., paper-white, 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 (French), 12 bun... 3 0- 6 0 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 Pelargoniums,14spr. 1 0- 1 6 
Chrysanthemums, — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 
12 blooms... nee Primulas, double, 12 
— dozen bunches... sprays acy OD 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 Roses, Tea, per doz. 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 3 — coloured, dozen. 
4 
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Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 — red, perdozen .., 
Lilium -longiflorum, — Safrano, dozen,,. 
12 blooms ... mae Stephanotis, 12 spr. 
— lancifolium,12bl. 1 Tuberoses, 12 blms.... 
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Hyacinths, Roman, Violets, 12 bunches... 
— dark, Fr., bunch 
— Parme, Fr., bun, 


12 sprays *... bc 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 
Marguerites, 12 bun.’ 
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SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Nov. 14.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report 
to-days market thinly attended, with scarcely any 
business doing. With regard to Cloyer-seeds a not 
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unhealthy lull has taken place; the recent specula- 
tive fever having for the time abated. American 
red Clover seed shows a substantial reduction from 
the highest point. There is no quotable variation 
in either Alsike, white, or Trefoil. For bird seeds 
the sale is slow. Fine large blue Peas are inquired 
for; prices keep firm. In Haricot Beans the ten- 
dency continues upwards. Linseed is dearer. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended November 10:— Wheat, 31s. 8d.; Barley, 
28s. 2d.; Oats, 16s. 2d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 31s. 5d.; Barley, 29s. 6d.; 
Oats, 15s. 5d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprratrietps: Nov. 14.— There were abundant 
supplies to-day, and the trade dull, causing prices to 
rule low. Potato trade fair for best samples, but 
for inferior sorts. Quotations :—Pears, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per bushel; English Apples, 3s. to 5s. do. ; 
do., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per half-bushel; American do., 
9s. to 18s. per barrel; Cauliflowers, 2s. to 5s. per 
tally ; Savoys, Is. to 3s. do.; Cabbages, 1s, 3d. to 2s. 
do.; Brussels Sprouts, ls. to 1s. 6d. per half-sieve ; 
Greens, ls. to 1s. 3d. per dozen bunches ; Turnips, 
1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; Carrots, ls. 3d. to Is. 9d. do.; 
Parsley, 1s. 6d. to 2s. do.; Horseradish, 10d. to 
1s. 2d. per bundle; Celery, 4s. to 12s. per dozen 
bundles; English Onions, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per cwt.; 
Dutch Onions, 2s. 6d. to 3s per bag; Belgian Onions, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. do.; pickling Onions, 4s. to 5s. 
do.; Endive, 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen; Cos Lettuces, 
4d. to 8d. per score of 22; Carrots, 20s. to 30s. per 
ton. 


SrratrorD, Nov. 13.—Both trade and supply have 
been good during the past week. Cabbages, 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per tally; Savoys, 3s. to 3s. 6%. fo.; Greens, 
Is. 3d. to 1s. 6d. dozen; Turnips, 30s. to 40s. ton ; 
Carrots, household, 35s. to 40s. do.; Mangels, 14s. 
to 21s. do. ; Swedes, 16s. to 22s. do. ; Onions, Dutch, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per bag; Watercress, 6d. per doz. ; 
Apples, 2s. 9d. to 6s. per bushel ; Pears, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 
do.; Chestnuts, 7s. to 10s. per bag; Walnuts, 3s. 9d. 
to 4s. 9d. do.; Sprouts, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per half-sieve ; 
Celery, 10d. to 1s. per roll. 


POTATOS. 


BoroveH AND Spiratrierps: Nov. 13.—Supplies 
on offer are in moderate compass, and a steady 
trade is passing. Best samples tend rather dearer. 
—Regents, Scotch, 80s. to 100s.; English, 60s. to 
100s.; Hebrons, 60s. to 110s.; Magnum Bonums, 
60s. to 100s. per ton. 


Srrratrietps : Nov. 14.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 80s. to 100s.; Magnums, 65s. to 90s. ; Im- 
perators, 80s. to 90s.; Champions, 55s. to 70s. ; 
Regents, 60s. to 90s. per ton. 


Srratrorp: Nov. 13.—Quotations : —Beauty of 
Hebron, 60s. to 80s.; White Elephants, 70s. to 90s. ; 
Light-land Magnums, 65s. to 85s.; dark-land do., 
60s. to 70s. per ton. 


Imports—The following are the imports into 
London during the past week:—9479 bags from 
Hamburg, 210 bags from Bremen, 11 bags from 
Amsterdam, 20 packages from Flushing, and 110 
sacks from Stettin. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, old, 120s. 
to 150s.; new, 80s. to 110s. ; inferior, 45s. to 84s. ; 
prime meadow hay, 120s. to 130s.; good new hay, 
80s. to 100s.; old straw, 42s. to 48s.; new, 30s. to 
44s, per load. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avantum Hysrm: W, HH. It is a very robust 
plant, and may have a value in certain positions. 


Boors: Student. Apply to Messrs. W. Rider & Son, ~ 
14, Bartholomew Close, E.C. . 


Carrrzya Mosstz: C. £. H. We cannot explain 
the reason that your plants have two leaves spring- 
ing from the pesudobulb. It must be an improve- 
ment in appearance, and you should not look for a 
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.remedy for the redundancy. Moreover, there is 


none. 


Corrections.—In our report of the National Chyrsan- 
themum Society, in our last issue, p. 547 (mis- 
cellaneous Exhibits), for G. Bunyard & Co., read, 
T. Bunyard, Ashford, had a collection of Apples; 
and on the same page in the twelve Japanese 
blooms, Metropolitan class, for Buck read Beech. 


Fruir ror Prorir: G. C. We cannot, in these pages, 
afford you the special information you seek, but 
refer you to the recent numbers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle dealing with this matter, viz., the issues 
for October 6, 13, 20 and 27. 


Grarrs: P. D. W. They appear to have been rubbed 
severely with the hand, or to have been syringed 
heavily continuously. Red-spider will damage 
Grapes sometimes by consuming the bloom on the 
berries. 


“ LUFFENTLICHESLEDE ”: Dr. LZ. We are quite un- 
able to surmise what is meant. There is, probably, 
some error in transcription. 


Mvsrarp Anp Cress: T. Smith. 
Garden ” calendar in this issue. 


Names or Fruir: D. E. 1, local Cider Apple; 2, 
Blenheim Orange.—W. P. 1, rotten; 2, Beurré 
Capiaumont; 3 and 4, not recognised; 5, Ribston 
Pippin; 6, Warner’s King.—M. J. B. 1, Haw- 
thornden; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, not recognised ; 
4, Cox’s Orange Pippin—W. N. 1, Grange’s 
Pearmain ; 2, unknown; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, 
Wadhurst Pippin; 5, Golden Reinette; 6, Royal 
Russet.—G. S. Apples: 1, Peasgood’s Nonsuch ; 
‘others unknown.—S. D. 1, Marie Louise d’Uccle ; 
2, Beurré Gris; 3, Thompson’s ; 4, Emile d’Heyst ; 
5, Beurré Bosc ; 6, unknown.—J. T. Pear: King 
Edward.—S,. Pope. 1, Wadhurst Pippin; 2, War- 
ner’s King; 3, Hambledon Deux Ans.—W. W. 
1, Beurré Capiaumont ; 2, Passe Colmar. 


Names or Prants: P. D. W. Embothrium cocci- 
neum; Athrotaxis laxifolia; Thuia gigantea.— 
F.S.M. Single flower, Odontoglossum tripudians ; 
the other is Oncidium pretextum. — H. G. E£. 
Crinum Mooreanum.— J. Fisher. 1, Epidendrum 
sp., cannot determine without flower; 2, Brassa- 
vola Digbyana. Your other question next week. 
—J. B. Way. 1, Eria pubescens; 2, Catasetum 
fuliginosum; 3, Cattleya Dowiana aurea, — G. 
Mantin. 1, Goodyerasp.: send a leaf with flower, 
“otherwise we cannot determine the species; 2, 
Phalznopsis Esmeralda; 3, Odontoglossum grande 
(fine flower)—T. Gell. Matricaria multiflora 
(South Africa)—F. H. 3, Erica propendens (a 
rare plant); 4, E. spumosa.—P. H. Gosse. Poly- 
gala chamebuxus.—Coustant Reader, The Oak is 
one of the innumerable seedling forms of the 
common Evergreen Oak.—A. C. H. Both Picea 
Morinda.—J. H. Cymbidium Lowianum.—South 
Devon, 1, Thuiopsis nutkaensis (borealis); 2, 
Juniperus recurva; 3, Cupressus, next week; 4, 
Lamium purpureum, golden-leaved variety; 5, 
Geranium sanguineum.—EZ. M. Pleione, next 
week, 


Perversion or Frencu Names: £. P. W. It is 
not fair to expect an ordinary gardener to be a 
French scholar, and we do not think your pro- 
posed scheme would jdo anything to lessen the 
torturings of which you complain. As you are 
going to try the effect of inducing your gardener 
to pronounce Dupuis Jamain as “ Dupwee Jam- 
mang,” and Gloire de Dijon as “Glwore der 
Deejon,” and so forth, you will soon be enabled to 
judge for yourself how your proposed plan will 
work; but we are quite certain no Frenchman 
would recognise French as you propose it should 
be spoken in English gardens, any better than 
according to present arrangements. 


Prantinc Sanpuitrs: 4. D, W. The MS. is mis- 
laid, and if found it shall be returned to you. 


Pourtry: W. Chitty. Thearticles you would supply 
_ do not come within the scope of the paper. 


Soranums: ‘G. H. We suppose you mean the ordi- 
nary berried species, which is easily raised from 
seed or cuttings. Young plants raised from either 
may be planted out in moderately good ground in 
the full sunshine, or they may be kept in pots, giving 
only slight shifts as they seem to require them. 
Let the pots stand on a bed of coal-ashes, or 
plunge them in the same to the rim. The essen- 
tials are—syringing to keep down red-spider, care- 
ful ;watering, and not permitting them to suffer 
from dryness at the root, which is fatal to leaf and 
bloom. The drainage of the pot should be efficient, 
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and the compost, sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
After August is out, the plants in the open ground 
should be potted, and all of them be put into frames. 
so as to be quite under control. From November 
onwards treat them as greenhouse plants, and 
some, even a little warmer, if the berries are 
wanted to colour early. They require in the 
winter months plenty of light and ventilation, but 
not draughts of cold air. 


Tue Heaviest Buncw or Grapes: f. H. F. On 
September 16, 1875, at Glasgow show, Mr. Carron 
showed a bunch of Trebbiano of 26 1b. 4 oz. in 
weight. 

Tomato Curture: A. V. Y. W. There is no book 
which treats of this subject, nor is there any need 
of one. Any book on gardening matters treats the 
subject explicitly enough. 

Vines: E&. M. They are not, as you suppose, 
affected with Phylloxera, but seem to have suffered 
at the root from some deleterious substance, or 
from excessive heat at the root. Your note gives 
no clue as to cause, and we cannot assist you 
further. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Lirrtr & Bartantyne, Carlisle—Trees and Shrubs. 

Wirriam Erxerincton, The Gardens, Swanscombe, 
Kent—Chrysanthemums. 

Enocn Wuitr, Royal Bournemouth and Victoria 
Nurseries, Bournemouth—Roses, Fruit Trees, 
&e. 

Tue Liverroot Horticurturat Company, The 
Vineyard and Nurseries, Garston, near Liver- 
pool—Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Roses, &c. 

Tuomas Kexnepy & Co., 106 and 108, High Street, 
Dumfries, N.B.—Forest, Fruit, and Ornamental 


Trees. 
James Bacxuovusrt & Son, The Nurseries, York— 
Roses. 


Eanrre Capps, Rue de l'Eglise, Vesinet, Seine-et- 
Oise, France—Hybrid Begonias, Orchids, Bro- 
meliads, &c. 

Rirrercut, Zéschen, near Merseburg, Germany— 
Shrubs, Forest Trees, Roses, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED,—E. Steward.—O. T.—J. D,— 
A. W. B. H.—J. Veitch & Sons.—J. R. J.—H. M.— 
S.M.—J. Peed.—J. Rust.—E. C._E.—E. J.—J. S.—Theta.— 
W.E.—S. C.—J. Carter & Co.—Sutton & Sons.—J. Geddes, 
W.W., L’Allegro (next week).—J. T. B.—W. T. T. D.— 
J. C.—P. W.—D. J. Y.—C. H.—N. B.—M. D.—H. H. D’0.— 
Cc W.D.—R. H. M. 

FP Correspondents sending plants or fruits to be named, or 
asking questions demanding time and research for theur solution, 
must not expect to obtain an answer to their enquiries in the 
current week. 


THE Cork INDUSTRY IN SPAIN.—The British 
consul at Barcelona, in a report just published, states 
that during the past year there has been much im- 
provement in the cork industry, because there has 
been an extraordinary demand for the superior kinds 
of corks for champagne, The export of corks to 
England, the Continent, and the United States, has 
been greater than in former years. Gerona is the 
most important centre of the cork industry in Spain, 
and an idea of the magnitude of the manufacture 
may be gathered from the following figures :—In 
1885 the export of cork in pieces amounted to 
15,883 cwt., while the number of corks exported was 
1,137,217,000, representing a total value of about 
£600,000. In 1886. this increased to 19,635 ewt. of 
pieces, 16,357 squares, and _1,194,902,000 corks, of a 
total value of £710,000. The corks are made with 
diminutive machines. of the simplest kind. Hun- 
dreds of factories are scattered over the province of 
Gerona, the town of Palamos alone having forty. In 
some places the Cork trees have been suffering from 
the invasion of a pest which threatened to destroy 
them. A voracious caterpillar, or worm, appeared 
by millions in the Cork forests, and in a very short 
time stripped the trees of all the leaves from the 
tips of the branches to the trunks. These worms 
are now in their turn attacked and devoured by 
another insect, a species of beetle of a dark green 
colour, and armed with a horn with which it cuts 
the worms up. Another insect in the form of a 
‘erab (eangrejo) pursues the worms and destroys 
them. Moreover, when the caterpillar has passed 
through its metamorphosis, and the butterflies have 
deposited their eggs, another insect, until now un- 
known, attacks and pierces the bags containing the 
new germs, and destroys them. It is hoped that by 

‘means of these three agencies the complete extinc- 
tion of the destructive caterpillars may be accom- 
plished, 
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Two PRIzE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .., 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST Is. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD on (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only soe ws 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... 1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for anne 
all kinds of Plants,'Flowers, ( Tins. 7b. 141b. 281b. 561b. lewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s.,each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 4d.each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 1osacks, 17s. 6d.; 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated. in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each. 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 ewt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 
CHUBB’S “ COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 
in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample 1cwt. bag, 
3s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents. 
Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London, 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO.,, 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


CARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
ELS FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per satk, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
, SMYTH, F-.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith's Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 

EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 


COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
EA [in el ee 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 
( ee keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


BOXES —Light Wood BOXES 


for Sending Cut Flowers or Plants by Post orRail. WREATH, 
CROSS, and Improved BOUQUET Boxes. WOOD TRAYS for 
Sowing Seed, Striking CaPOE. &c. Cheaper and better than 
Pots or Pans. Samples, with Price List free,6 stamps. Write 
for Samples, stating requirements, to 

CASBON’S Box Works, Millfield, Peterborough. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of ~~ 
OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, B.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


_ Asimple and effectual means of utilising the Hot-water Pipes 
in a Greenhouse for Horticultural Purposes. To being obtained 
of all Nurserymen and Horticultural Sundriesmen, or direct 
from the Patentees and sole Manufacturers. 


CARDEN POTS. 


_Ours are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. £5 Orders car- 
riage paid to any goods station on the L.B. & S.C., S.E., or 
L.C.D. Railways. Send for Price LIST. ORCHID POTTERY 
of every description. Samples carriage free. 


THOS. PASCALL & SONS, 
SOUTH NORWOOD POTTERY, SURREY, S.2. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA,— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ snp FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To Nurserymen., Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
ai BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 

e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, ©.C. 


OOT PRUNING can be better and more 


scientifically performed with the new Patent ‘‘ MYTI- 
CUTTAH” than by any other means. Send for Price Lists of 
this novel invention and of our other new and well-known 
Pruning Tools.—STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
St. Alkmund’s Churchyara, Derby. Sold by Seedsmen and 
Ironmongers at home and abroad. 
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Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


No. 75.—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 


A large stock of the Frames ready, made of the most durable 
red deal, and are the best to be had. The Frames are 24 inches 
high at back, and 13 inches high in front, bolted at the 
corners, easily taken to pieces if required. The Lights are 
2 inches thick, with iron bar across, and one handle at the top. 
Glazed with best English 21-0z. glass and painted four coats. 


CASH PRICES. Carriage Paid. Packing 

Length. Width. Price. Cases. 

1 Light Frame, 4ft. by 6ft...£2 0 0..3s. Od. 
Seat ) BS ivOL.. S OO..88, G2 
Syke 5 WiivG,.. 4 50..45.02 
AS oe » 16,,br6,,.. 510 0..4s. 6d. 
Bae » 20,, by6,,.. 6 15 0..5s, Od. 
anna » 24, by6,,.. 8 00..5s, 6d. 


Half allowed for Cases if returned at once, carriage paid, and 
in good order. Carriage paid to any station in England and 
Wales. Also to Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgi, or stations equivalent. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


PORTABLE 
GREENHOUSES. 


No. 2, Span-roof, Tenant’s 
|| Fixture, pretty, cheap, and 
well constructed, complete, 
with staging, painted 2 coats, 
and carriage paid to any sta- 
tion in England. Lean-to’s in 
proportion. 

Loughborough Hot-Water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 

Size. Price. H.W. Ap. Size. Price. H.W. Ap. 

8ft.by 6ft. £8310 £414] 20ft. by 12ft. £29 0 £8 0 
1lft.by 8ft. £11 0 £5 0|24ft. by 13ft. £35 0 £10 0 
14 ft. by 9ft. £18 5 £510] 30ft. by 13 ft. £1310 £11 5 
18 ft. byl0ft.£2415 £6 0| 40ft. by 14 ft. £5710 £12 10 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HorticuLTURAL BUILD- 
INGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO.,, 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 


46a, reng Wiliam LONDON BRIDGE. 


WATERPROOF TREE LABELS, 


and all qualities of 
DIRECTION LABELS, 
for Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 
Samples and PRICE LIST on application. 


FISHER, CLARK & CO., 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


STOCK 


Inches, 
14x12 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


21-02, Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. : 


A large stock of similar current si 7 * 
200 feet boxes. ent sizes of 15-02, glass in 


English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chroniole. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
55, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
ties application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


HOS. W. ROBINSON 


Dennis Park Iron yorks, Stourbridge. 


poninson.|:) EE 
TPTOUNIRIOCE’ gee 


4in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9,feet long, 4s, 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


SILVESTER’S parewr TRENTHAM BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEER. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIEES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 
F. SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Full Particulars on application. 


CHRONICLE. 


Street Within, London, E.0, 
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Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, SYDNEY. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anp CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


a 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 38. and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633. 


foR Per doz. 
CQ ——— ars 28. 
2 2} 3 shinches, NO a0 Ch 2s, 6d. 


3d., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz. 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards. 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


J. J. THOMAS & CoO., 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


EATING APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 
Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million sold. 
Write to Inventor, J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


HILL & SMITH’S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost, 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 

Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons. 
Every Cask bears the above 


CA UTIO IN. —Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, KC. ; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d, per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 

14X12, 20X12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per al.—Full Price Tist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP ‘00D COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
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PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anp (CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
| of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
| painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 


R - HALL | DAY & Cc Oo "3 together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, Prices delivered to any station in England ;— £s. d. 


| 2light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet A 310 0 

i Packin, = 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. ee 
Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, arethe | The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framin mn 

perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, | brick pits at proportionately low prices. -$ aming for 
that THE Y BEST. \ | paces Brean 

and peace weeiia and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, R. HALLIDAY & co. 

from the smallest to the see eee ek pte a reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed | Hothouse Builders and Engineers, ’ 

i cases, Fram es, Hotbed Boxes, &c., alwaysinstock. _ | 

rt ae os, Titimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 


Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 
"MO}4}JedU109 MedO UT popreAs 
AT{W90ET STVPOM{ OZTId IST OATI 


MANCHESTER. 
Our Maxim is and always has been— | London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, See 
MODERATE CHARGES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. THE BEST MATERIALS. 3, Holloway Road,'N. dsman, &c., 


oo VERY LADY IS DELIGHTED WITH 


ROBINSON | &| CLEAVER’S 


SPECIALLY | SELECTED | DRESS | FABRICS. 


SENT ALL OVER 


(Gard. Chron, 


They are THE VERY BEST, by far THE CHEAPEST, and in THE LATEST FASHION. 


A Post-card, Letter, or Telegram RO B | N S O N & Cc i EAVE R By Appointments to the B E| FA 
brings Patterns, Post-free. 3 Empress of Germany, . 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—‘ Hot-watTER, Lonpon.” Telephone—No. 4763.) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘to. 9090, i888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


WHICH IS WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST ALL ROUND BOILER IN THE MARKET. 


It combines all the advantages of 
its class so well known, and by the 
improved method of forming the 
joints — viz., with India-rubber 
Washers—THE OLD AND TOO 


OFTEN INEFFECTUAL WAY 
OF CAULKING THE JOINTS 
IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED 
WITH. 


It can be erected in a few hours, 
and may be relied upon as a 
thoroughly sound and good Hot- 
water Generator. It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible way, 
more especially with regard to power 
and durability, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory, 


SECTION OF PATENT JOINT. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, &. 


Inspection Invited. Price List Free on Application. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 


Head Line charged as two. 
4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines... £0 8 6 
5 SROs 6" 16 ae 0 
6. | O40 | 17ers O89 6 
7. Seto S Gel elGamee ers 20010. 0 
SUA Re OMRON SIO? MaeA TOMO. 6 
Oivtinek. A000) O56 WIC SOR, Fh Ue OIE TO 
LO me srcreenO OG! 204 Ha1Ne derek IO TE SG 
he ae O O-O | ee ear sen OZ O 
i sl OO Oe Bs. Oe G 
LOWERS, cy ROME TG OL try gOMla nO 
14 23 ROME Oniln Doct @ eee nOMS. 16 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
Té set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 


Birtus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Tne UniITED Kinepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
173. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pus.isoine Orrice and Orricse for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FNORTONS 
CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


2k INDIGESTION %< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toall suffering from the same. 

“4 WILKINSON.” 
For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1}d., 2s. gd. and IIs. 


POWELLS 
BALSAM 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRH, BRON- 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lion, 
NET, and Mouse. Established 70 years. 


TRADE 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


FE Pee. S0 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COC CO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, H.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Inyested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


Pp 
(CUR ea DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 


by JoHn Cranston, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; aselect 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 


duced up to the’present time; and a Galendaror Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


WD 
10 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 112 Pages, 6d. post-free. 

A Collection of Valuable Papers by experienced Representa- 
tive Growers on how to grow successfully Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Tomatos, Mushrooms, and most Vegetables. A Special 
paper on how to grow Vegetables for Exhibition ; also compre- 
hensive and latest information on the culture of Orchids, Roses, 
Begonias, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Auriculas, Pan- 
sies, &c., by Baines, Douglas, O’Brien, Wright, Rivers, Hudson, 
Baillie, Molyneux, Richards, Orchard, Birkenhead, Castle, Dean, 
Laing, &c. Appendix Articles on Fruits and Vegetables; their 
Value, and how to Preserve and Cook them. Also a Valuable 
Calendar on how to be successful in the Management of Bees, 
giving directions for each month. Price 6d., post-free. 


W. WOOD anv SON, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


Estate Sales. 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates 13 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free, 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 
LAND, AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all haying Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise im - 
“peu WORCESTER HERALD, the. Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free, Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday, 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


ioe de VHORTICULTURE BELGE 

et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
©. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, O. Thomas, A. yan Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. yan Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 

This illustrated Journal appears on the Ist of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages, 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engravings. c 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 


Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium, 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
Ghent, : 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 
5 yols. 7s. 6d. each. 

‘We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
yolumes, which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘Lives of 
the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the 
achievements of a race of men who have conferred the 
highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
Illustrations. 21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 
“‘We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 
We hardly ever remember to have read a biography so 
thoroughly unaffected. It is an artless attempt 
to set out the character and career of one of the most in- 
genious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of 
human beings. The entire style of the work is unam- 
pica, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.”—Saturday 
eview. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER : anw-Avro- 


BIOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 6s. ~ 5 
“The whole range of literary biography. may be searched 
in yain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, 
successful, and happy life, than is presented by the delight- 
ful autobiography of James Nasmy th.”—Edinburgh Review. 
A few copies of the Large Paper Edition, with Portrait 
etched by Rajen, 8vo, 16s., may still be obtained. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, CHARACTERISTICS 


oF MeN OF INDUSTRY, TALENT, AND GENIUS. 65. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. 
6s, each. 

SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 53s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scorcu 


NATURALIST. Illustrated by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK: GzroLogist AND 


Boranist. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street, W. 


“‘Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”—Morning Post. 

HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Pamphlet free. 


NP ESSRS. HARRISON anp SONS thank the 
numerous Applicants who have offered their services, 
and announce that THE VACANCY IS NOW FILLED. 


Gardener and Wife without encumbrance. 
V ANTED, a MAN, who thoroughly under- 
stands his work, and can cultivate an acre, including 
Lawns. Wife as Cook. First-class characters.—Apply, statin 
ages, wages (with firing), and full particulars, to M., 108, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, W.C. 


ANTED, a MAN and WIFE, about 30, 

with no family, energetic man thorough good working 

Gardeners (another to assist). Wife first-class Butter Maker. 

House and Coal found.—State fully wages, experience, and 
ages, to A. H. M., Harwood Lodge, Newbury. 


\ \ JILL ANY HEAD GARDENER kindly 
RECOMMEND me a young MAN who is anxious to 
obtain a good general Outdoor Gardener? Abstainer preferred. 
Wases 135: per week.—Mr. SILVRE, Wroxall Abbey Gardens, 
arwick, 


ANTED, an UNDER GARDENER, as 

Third (not under 21), for Kitchen and Flower Garden. 

Wages to commence, 12s. per week, milk, Potatos, and bothy. 

—Apply, stating full particulars, to J. HORNER, Myton, 
Helperby, York. 


ANTED, a First-class WORKING FORE- 


MAN, haying a good Practical Knowledge of Plant 
growing, Orchids, and Decorating, and able to produce in 
quantity choice cut Flowers in succession. No Fruit. Required 
to have filled a similar position twice previous. Wages 20s. 
per week. Bothy, milk, und vegetables,—HORTUS, Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


\ N J ANTED, a thoroughly practical MAN, to 
Grow Pelargonium, Poinsettias, Roses, and Carnations 
for Market.—Apply to JOHN REEVES, Acton. 


W ANTED, a strong, respectable young MAN, 


who understands General Nursery Work (mostly under 
Glass) ; would live in the house. No one need apply who does 
not thoroughly understand his work.—G. JACOB, Mill Lane 
Nursery, Witney, Oxon. ‘ 


; Seed Trade, 
ANTED a TRAVELLER, by a first-class 


house in the Midlands; an energetic and thoroughly 
experienced man, with a thorough knowledge of Garden and 
Farm Seed Trade. One who has had experience in attending 
Markets preferred. All applications treated in the strictest 
confidence. Liberal Salary.—State age, where last employed, 
and all particulars, to M. C., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a young MAN (about 22), strong 

and active, for Kitchen Garden and Pleasure Grounds, 
able to use Scythe and to take his turn at Fires. Must be well 
recommended, Wages, 16s. per week, bothy, &c,—E, CLARKE, 
Cannon Hall, Barnsley, Youks, 


Illustrated. 


Rie 
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V ANTED, a HEAD SHOPMAN, in a Retail 


Seed and Nursery Business, in London, who is well up 
to his duties, and is able to produce first-class references.— 


_Apply, with all particulars, to Z., Hurst & Son, 152, 


Houndsditch, E. 


Seed Trade. 
ANTED, a smart ASSISTANT, for the 
Vegetable Seed Department.—Apply, with all par- 
ticulars to SEED ASSISTANT, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in 
Retail Vegetable Seed Department.—Apply in own 
handwriting, with full particulars and references, to B. S. 
WILLIAMS, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Hollo- 
way, London, N. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. McDoveatt, lately with Mr. C. R. Law- 
son, Nunnykirk Hall Gardens, Morpeth, has 
been appointed Head Gardener to L. E. Ames, 
Esq., Linden Hall, Morpeth. 


Mr. F. Srneieton, for the past four years 
Foreman at Inwood House Gardens, Henstridge, 
Blandford, has been engaged as Gardener to J. 
Murray, Esq., Mastrick Hall, Bournemouth. 


Mr. Joun Bracuer, for the past six years in 
the gardens at Inwood House, has been engaged 
as Gardener to H. B. Barren, Esq., Hollands 
House, Yeovil, Somerset. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many wstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
in all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable to No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands tt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE ORDER. 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. 
B. LAIRD anp SONS can recommend with 
e every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualified as 
GARDENERS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEWARDS, either for 
large or small establishments, and will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars on application.—17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS, 
AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 
times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


Or Cre GARDENERS. 
—JoHn Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH GARDENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 
to any Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 

and competent Gardener. 
CO. 


ICHARD SMITH anp 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


anp R. THYNE, Nurserymen, Glasgow, 

@ can always RECOMMEND MEN of known character 

and ability as GARDENERS to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring such. Applications solicited. 


ARDENER (Heap). — Age 30, single; 

eleven years’ experience. Excellent references; last five 

years at Waddesdon Gardens, Baron de Rothschild, M.P.— 
M. C., Gordon Villa, Goldworth Road, Woking, Surrey. 


( SARDENES (Heap) ; age 32.—The ApvER- 
TISER has had twenty years’ experience in the best 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen's Gardens in England. For the 
last five years Foreman at Great Gearies, under Mr, Douglas. 
Highly recommended.—H. Y., Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex. 


( a (Heap).—Age 36; twenty-one 

years’ practical experience in first-class establishments. 
Exceptional testimonials and references from present and 
previous employers.— W. anp J. BROWN, Nurserymen, 
Grantham. 


( x ARDENER (Heap), where another is kept, 

Age 28, married, no family; sixteen years’ experience 
in the general routine of Gardening. Can have excellent 
character from present situation. Suburbs of London preferred. 
—J. THURGOOD, The Lodge, Loudwater House, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


( : ARDENER (Hxeap).— Age 35, married; 

twenty years’ practical experience in Early and Late 
Forcing of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, the Cultivation of 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Orchids, &c.; also Kitchen 
Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. Good character.—J. FINLAY- 
SON, The Gardens Combe Bank, Sevenoaks. 


( ; ARDENER (Hxap) ; age 30, married when 

suited.—D. Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his Fore- 
man, E. Dawe, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical good Gardener. Fifteen years’ practical 
experience —Maristow, Roborough, Devon. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 34,—Mrs, 

ANDERSON, Waverley Abbey, Farnham, Surrey, wishes 

to recommend her Head Gardener (who was with her for 

nearly seven years) to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a good 

practical Gardener. Twenty years’ experience in large esta- 
blishments.—S. P., Upper Shorne, Gravesend, Kent. 


Gan ER (Heap), where two or more are 


kept; age 30, married.—A Lapy wishes to recommend 
her Head Gardener as above ; thorough practical experience in 
all branches, Early and Late Forcing, Flower and Kitchen 
Garden. Highest references from previous employer.—J. M., 
27, Myrtle Terrace, Weymouth, Dorset. 


(GARDEN ER (Heap).—G. Hatt, for nine 
years Gardener to the late Lord de Tabley, Tabley 
House, and previously Foreman at the Duke of Cleveland’s, 
Raby Castle, is open for re-engagement. Left through death 
of employer. Twenty-two years’ first-class experience. Refer- 
ences of the highest order.—G. HALL, 11, Tipping Street, 
Altrincham. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxrne).—ALFrED 

KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 

above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtna).—Age 29; 
abstainer; thoroughly experienced in Flowers, Fruit, 

and Vegetables; good at Chrysanthemums. First-class per- 
sonal character.—J. R., 10, Cromwell Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1na).—Age 35, no 
family; thoroughly experienced in Early and Late 
Forcing of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, and Growicvg for 
Exhibition, &c., and general routine of Gardening.—GEO. 
HOLLIS, Witton, North Walsham, Norfolk. 


( ee (Heap Worxine).—In the 

prime of life, unmarried ; trustworthy, and thoroughly 
competent in all branches. Abstainer, Five years’ excellent 
character, also testimonials—M. M,, 283, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


ARDENER (HxEap Worxrne), where one 

or two others are kept.—Age 46, married ; thirty years’ 

experience. Understands Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and 

Kitchen Gardening. Can have twenty years’ good character 
from present employer.—GARDENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


( ,ARDENER (Heap WorxrnG).—Age 41, 

married, no family; thoroughly trustworthy. Expe- 
rienced in Stove and Greenhouse plants, Vines, Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. Fifteen years in present siuation. 
Leaving through death.—W. CROSSMAN, Ferndale, South 
Wales. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 35, 

married over twelve years, no family; twenty years’ 

good practical experience in Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Good character. Wife no 

objection to help in the house when required.—F. RAPLEY, 
The Lodge, Chiltley, Liphook, Hants. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED, or SECOND). 

—Married; eight years’ experience in Houses, Kitchen 

and Flower Garden. Good character from last and previous 
employers.—F. EARLEY, Woolton Hill, Newbury, Berks. 


ARDENER  (SrinGLe-HANDED). — Middle- 
aged, married, three children (youngest 10 years); good 
character. Understands the Management of Sheep and Cattle; 
can Milk, besides the ordinary Garden Work.—GARDENER, 
Chetwode Manor, Buckingham. 


a (Seconp), where four or five 


are kept.—Eight years’ good character.—W. H., {Mr. 
Goodman, Postman, 43, Prince Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


ARDENER (UnveER), in a_ Gentleman’s 
Garden.—Age 19; good character.—_ROBERT WOOD- 
MAN, Esher Post Office, Surrey. 


( eo (UnpER).—Age 22; four years’ 
good character.—J. Mason, The Gardens, Donnington 
Grove, can with confidence recommend a young man as above. 


OREMAN, in the Houses.—Age 24; four 
years in last place. Well recommended.—C. TINDALL, 
Dorrington, Lincoln. 


To Florists and Market Gardeners, . 
OREMAN (Worxrne).—Age 44, married, 
no family; good Propagator and Grower. Thorough 
energetic and pushing man, of long and varied experience. 
Good character from present employer. Kent or Midland 
Counties preferred.—A. T., 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN, or SECOND.—Age 27, married ; 


thirteen years’ experience. Well recommended from all 
previous employers.—FOREMAN, 4, Dovedale Place, Pinner 
Road, Sudbury, Harrow, N.W. 


OREMAN and PROPAGATOR.—Age 34; 
high references.—G. L., 2, Sharp’s Buildings, Tower 
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NURSERY FOREMAN (GrnERAL).—Prac- 
4 tical knowledge of the business in all its branches. 
References, &c., J. MUNRO, Northfields, Stamford, late of the 
Upton Nurseries, Chester. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 19; 
five years’ experience. Good character.—W. ELLIOTT, 
The Gardens, Guy’s Cliff, Warwick. 


OURNEYMAN; age 21.—Mr. BEnneExp, 

Gardener to Sir P. Radcliffe, can recommend a youth as 

above. Abstainer; Catholic.—The Gardens, Rudding Park, 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 


e) OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 22.,—Mr. 
Mitsom, Gardener to the Right. Hon. Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., will be pleased to recommend a young man as above. 
Five years’ good character.—Claydon Gardens, Winslow, Bucks. 
OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 22; 
seven years’ experience. Four-and-a-half years in present 
place. Good character.—F. BFNGOUGH, The Gardens, 
Sugnall Hall, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 


N ARKET GARDENING, under Glass.—A 

young GENTLEMAN with Farming experience wishes 
to learn above business, near London. Moderate premium.— 
Apply C. M., Barrow & Co., 99, Gresham Street, E.C. 


T° NURSERYMEN.—Situation wanted by 
young man well up in Soft-wooded Stuff and Ferns. 
Good HSE SSE 51, Thorne Street, Wandsworth 


SE EEE ee 
rPO NURSERYMEN.—Situation wanted in a 

Nursery by a young Man willing to make himself 
generally useful. Five years’ first-class reference; age 20.— 
JAMES THOMSON, Law Nursery, Apperley, Leeds. 


OQ NURSERYMEN and Others.—Lad re- 

quires situation in Market Nursery. Four years’ 

experience; reference3. Can Drive and take Fires.—C., 
18, Hatcham Park Road, New Cross, S.E. 


O GENTLEMEN and GARDENERS.— 
Wanted, by a youth (age 17), a situation in a Gentle- 
man’s Garden. Good character. Seventeen months’ experi 
ence.—W. H. BOTTING, Swavesey Road, Billinghurst, Sussex- 


O NURSERYMEN, &c.—A young Man 

(age 19) desires re-engagement in a Nursery or Private 

Establishment. Total abstainer. Good references.—J., 81, 
Talfourd Road, Peckham, S.E. 


O HEAD GARDENERS.—Strong youth 
(age 17), anxious to Learn. Bothy. Liberal Premium. 
—W. T., 15, Portland Terrace, Pitville, Cheltenham. 


3 To Head Gardeners. 
OW MAN.—Married ; willing to fill up time 
in Garden, Wife good Poultry and Dairywoman. Well 
up in Rearing Poultry.—J. EDWICK, Wharton Grange, 
Framfield, Sussex. 


rfo ORCHID GROWERS.—A. Muuicay, 
Orchid Collector to R. B. White, Esy., Arddarroch, 

seeks re-engagement for any class of Orchids.—A. M., R. B. 

White, Esq., Arddarroch, Garelochhead, Dumbartonshire. 


To Nurserymen. 
RAVELLER, or MANAGER and TRA- 
VELLER.—Trustworthy ; experienced in every branch, 
—M. C., 303, Wharfdale Avenue, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 


HOPMAN, or MANAGER. — Age 30; 

thorough knowledge of Seed, Bulb, Plant, and Flower 

Trade. Good references. —SEEDSMAN, 35, Tetcott Road, 
King's Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


HOPMAN.—Eight years experience. Good 

knowledge of Book-keeping, Nursery Stock, Seeds, &c., 

Disengaged end of November. Well recommended.—_ALPHA, 
Messrs. Laird & Sons, Seedsmen, Edinburgh. 


4 Seed Trade. 
HOPMAN, or situation in large House.— 
Good knowledge of Trade, especially Seed and Bulb 
Departments, Office routine, &c. LKight years’ experience; 
part time in large London Houses. Willing to assist in an’ 
department. First-class references.—M., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN (First or Sxrconp).—Age 23; 

seven years’ experience. Thorough knowledge of Seeds, 

Bulbs,{Plants, and Sundries. First-class references.—A. LOW, 
21, East Cross Causeway, Edinburgh. 


‘Ke NURSERY MEN.—Advertiser {age 29) 

desires situation in Cut Flower Department. Used to 
Management. Good at Bouquets, Funeral Designs, &c.— 
T. VIGOR, 143, Sherlock Street, Birmingham. 


O FLORISTS.—Wanted a situation for a 

young Girl (age 17) in a West-end Florist Business. 

Had eighteen months experience, and able to make Button- 
holes and Wreaths.—G. CHAPMAN, 45, Halsey Street, S.W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Counsel for the Delicate-—Those to whom seasons of 
changeable temperatures are protracted periods of trial should 
seek the earliest opportunity of removing all obstacles to good 
health. This cooling Ointment perseveringly rubbed upon 
the skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all 
diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore 
throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and bronchitis, 
usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as soon as 
discovered, and every sympton banished by Holloway’s simple 
and effective treatment. This Ointment and Pills are highly 
commended for the facility with which they succesfully conquer 
influenza; the allay in an incredibly short time the distressing 
fever and teasing cough, 
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co NONE IS GENUINE THAT DOES NOT BEAR OUR NAME ON THE SACK. “Cea 


THOMSON?’ 


IMPROVED 


VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE 
MANURE. 


AWARDED ONLY MEDAL FOR ARTIFICIAL MANURES 
AT EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1886. 


This Manure, on its own merits, has come rapidly into extensive use. The materials it is composed of are of 
the highest manurial value, and so balanced as to combine immediate with lasting effects. It is a safe and certain 
Manure for every fruit-bearing plant from the Vine downwards, as well as for Pot Plants and Vegetables. 


TE ReMaSe 


Iston:. 0 60: “LIS. 0-0 | leewt. o>... 2s 22, 09 0 "7 betting) secre 2OmeemnS 
10.cwts. 9" .".9.10..0] 56 lbs): 2. 010080. ee eee 
ERE nyse OM ONE wpmmunsnt yates 410) Cw Oilnle Meee 


Directions for use are placed in each Sack, and printed on the Tins. 
Orders above lecwt. Carriage Paid to all Stations. Can be had of all Nurserymen and Seedsman. 


AGENT FoR Lonpon :— Sort AGENT FoR CHANNEL IsLANDS ;— 


MR. JAMES GEORGE, 10, VICTORIA ROAD, PUTNEY. MR. J. H. PARSONS, MARKET PLACE, GUERNSEY. 


REFERENCE CAN BE MADE TO 


Mr. Jonzs, Royal Gardens, Windsor Castle. Mr. M’Inryre, The Glen, Innerleithen. _) Mr. MWLxop, Brentham Park, Stirling. 

Mr. Hrnperson, Thoresby Park, Nottingham. Mr. Grorge Monro, Covent Garden, London. Mr. Tempe, Carron House, Falkirk. : 
Mr. Mc rray, Culzean Castle, Maybole. H. Pracorr, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. Mr. JoHn Bayne Patshull Gardens, Wolver- 
Mr. Lyon, Ossington Hall, Nottingham. Mr. Grossart, Oswald House, Oswald Road, hampton. 

Mr. Barrie, Luton Hoo, Luton. Edinburgh. Mr. Murray, The Gardens, Park Hall, Pol- 
Mr. Goueu, Harefield Grove, Uxbridge. Mr. Laine, Salisbury Green, Edinburgh. mont, N.B. 

Mr. MWInypor, Hutton Hall, Yorkshire. Mr. Kay, Long Lane Nursery, Finchley, N. Mr. J. WiruErspoon, Red Rose Vineries, Chester- 
Mr. Buryurtr, Deepdene, Dorking. Mr. Macxenziz, Eriska, Oban. le-Street, And many others. 


SOLE MAKERS :— 


Wii. THOMSON & SONS, Tween Vinevarp, CLovenrorns, GALASHIELS. 
© Rea |. 


WM. THOMSON & SONS have a very Large Stock of High-class ORCHIDS, which they are prepared to 
offer on very reasonable terms. These may be had on application. — 


a 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 

said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SATURDAY, November 17, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD, 
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NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


“PRESIDENT CrACREN: OPI? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1888. 


Bey UGS AURATU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. per Case; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on ‘receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d. Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s, Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each, All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


VAN MEERBEEK anp CO, 


}Lzcom, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


\ROWERS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 
delivered entirely free to destination. No packing charges. 


EN GLISH CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices, 


OR SALE or EXCHANGE, 1 DAVALLIA 
MOOREANA, 1 CROTON HANBURYANUM. For par- 
ticulars, apply to 
R. DOVER, The Gardens, High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


S QUELCH 4nd BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 
ESSRS. GREGOKY anp EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


HOICE FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


VV ANTED, Surplus Stocks of SHRUBS, 
ROSES, FRUIT TREES, &c., to include in monthly 
Auction Sales of Nursery Stock. Five miles from London. 
Particulirs of W. W., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see future Advertisements. 


mnie tT BA DH, T8ss-9 = 
Before placing your Orders please write for our SPECIAL 
PRICES, which, owing to crops having proved better than 
expected, are exceedingly low. 
HOWCROFT anp WATKINS, Seed Merchants, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


HRYSANTHEMUMCUTTINGS, strong and 
healthy, from 1s. per doz., over 100 best varieties. List free. 
—The GARDENER, The Lodge, Porchester Square, London, W. 


“QTR WATKIN” is the best NARCISS. 
Price and all particulars post-free. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER. 


ee i he 
D AFFODILS a SPECIALTY.—Barr’s 
Daffodils should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or 
Planted out in beds, or naturalized in Orchards, Meadows, 
and Woods. Illustrated CATALOGUE free on application. 
BARR anv SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


A DIANTUM CUNEATUM ELEGANS.— 
This is one of the most useful Ferns for cutting (see 
Tecent report in Gardeners’ Chronicle). Strong plants in 
6-inch pots, 18°. per dozen, offered by the raiser. 
. CHAS. KERSHAW, Slead Syke Nurseries, Brighouse, 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 

7 Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 
List on application. 

FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Pricesreturned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


W ANTED, 70 LONDON PLANES, for 


Avenue Planting. 
GEO. PHIPPEN, Nurseries, Reading. 


ANTED, THUIA OCCIDENTALIS, 6 
feet; Common BEECH, 6 feet; BERBERIS AQUI- 
FOLIA and LAURUSTINUS, 12 to 18 inches; Common 
SPRUCE and Scotch FIR, 4 feet; VINCA MAJOR, strong. 
State lowest price per dozen and 100 to 
Mr. PLANTER, Post Office, Ascot. 


Vy Anrep, One or Two plants, CONVOL- 
VULUS TENUISSIMUS. —State size, and quote 
JOHN JEFFERIES anp SON, Cirencester. 


ANTED, a few Succession PINES, for 
Fruiting next season. Apply with Price, 
JOHN SHAW, Landscape Gardener, &c., Bowdon, Cheshire. 


ANTED, lowest Cash price, 1000 Clumps 
MAIDENHAIR FERN; 1000 Crowns of SEAKALE; 
500 RHUBARBS for Forcing. 
W. J. BACON, Poole. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE SEED and 
FLORAL BUSINESS, with or without Nursery, or 

would enter into PARTNERSHIP when mutual confidence 
established.— A BSTAINER, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PrRicE Sd. 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. Post FREE, 3}d. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published. 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


Buon YMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 10U. 
J. J. CLARK, 

Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


PECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to 3, 3to4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 14 to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anpD SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


NGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet, 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
1 Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


|e of the VALLEY,SPIRZA JAPONICA, 
DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS, HELLEBORUs NIGER, &c. 

Large extra selected clumps for forcing. Price LISTS free. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehou-e, CHESTER. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 

to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. td. per doz., 10s. 

per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 

my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 

of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent 


ILY OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRZ2A JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA, &c. Price and samples on application. 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Onn X DeeDe - Goelee NS Ge 
A quantity to dispose of cheap. 
W. KENDALL, Grinkle Park Gardens, Loftus in Cleveland. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 


HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifers, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


FoR SALE.—A large stock of SCOTCH 
SPRUCE FIRS, from 2 to 8 feet; have been well trans 
planted, 

E,. TANNER, Broadwater Nurseries, Groombridge, Sussex. 


O LARGE PLANTERS of THORN 
QUICKS.—1 to 13 foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
1} to 2 feet, 11s. per 1000, £50 per 100,000; 2 to 2} feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


OR SALE, a few thousand Canes of the 
celebrated SEMPER FIDELIS RASPBERRY, at 20s. 
per 1000, delivered in Covent Garden Market. 
Apply to C. NEWMAN, Bedwell, Harlington, Middlesex. 
LANCASHIRE LAD GOOSEBERRIES WANTED. 


([[HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 


MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be haa of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10. Victoria Road, Putney. 

WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


PASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure, 

It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smejl; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 ]b., lls, 3d. ; 25 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b.. 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each, Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual eradicator of 

all insect pests affecting plants, without injury to 

foliage. Jars, 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d,; Tims 15s. 6d., 25s., 95s. All 
Seedsmen and Florists. 
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SALES sy AUCTION, 


Dutch Bulbss (| 
Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 11. 0’Clock precisely, extensive con- 
signments of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS, and other BULBS, from’ Holland, lotted” to suit 
the Trade and Private Buyers. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. . 
English-grown CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, and a fine assort- 
ment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Standard and Dwarf 
BOSES of the best sorts, selected FRUIT TREES, Hardy 
EVERGREENS, DULCH BULBS, &c. ; 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at the City Auction 
Rooms, 38 and 39, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on TUESDAY 
NEX‘, November 27, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Rooms ; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. ; 
and Leytonstone, E.____. 


Tuesday Next. 
ORCHIDS in FLOWER. 
ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, 
SEMI-ESTABLISHED and IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
November 27, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quan- 
tity of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD from vaiious collec- 
tions, consisting of Cattleyas, Ltelias, Odontoglossums, Onci- 

diums, &e. ‘ : 

Also a fine lot of ESTABLISHED. ORCHIDS, including Catt- 
leya Wagnerii (true), C. caluminata, Dendrobium Schroderi 
(trué), Cypripediam Morgafiie, C; A®nanthus' superbum, C. 
cardinale, C. Amesianum, C. Leeanum.superbum, C. alnium, 

* Coelogyne cristata alba, and others; IMPORTED ORCHIDS 
in variety, the Orchid Album, &c. 

Together with 200 ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM, semi- 
established plants of great strength, all unflowered, from this 
year’s importation. Several plants from the same importation 
have already opened flowers of tine variety. Fifty specimen 
plants of CATTLEYA MENDELII, semi-established, also un- 
flowered in England; and other ORCHIDS, by order of R. B. 
White, Esq. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


Wednesday Next. . 

8000 LILIUM AURATUM, from Japan, splendid Bulbs, just 
received; 3000 LILIES of the VALLEY, Barr’s DAFFO- 
DILS, 500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS, STOVE and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, including some 
fine specimens; yery fme EUCHARIS plants, English- 


erown LILIBS, and other hardy Bulbs, &c. 
NM ESSRS. PROTHEROH anp MORRIS will 
L SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 

November 28, at hali-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Hornsey Nursery. 

SALE as the whole of the extensive Stock of FERNS, Specimen 
White and other CAMELLIAS, HORSE, CARTS, &c., by 
order of Mr, J. Page, whois relinquishing the business. — 

iY ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Hornsey 

Nursery, Hornsey, N., on WEDNESDAY, November 28, at 

12 o'Clock precisely, the whole of the extensive stock of about 

50,000 FEKNS, of sorts, in Lots to suit the Trade and Private 

Buyers, consisting of Pteris, in variety ; Adiantums and others; 

PALMS, DRACASNAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, large White 

AZALEAS, for forcing; magnificent Specimen Double White 

and other CAMELLIAS, profusely set with bud, and other 

Stock ; Grey Horse, Four-wheeled Van, Tumbril Cart, two 

light Carts, Rollers, Heaps of Loam and Manures, &¢. > 

May be viewed two days prior to the Sale. . Catalogues had 
on the premises, and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, 

E.C., aud Leyto stone, E. 

N.B.—The NURSERY TO BE LET, with early possession— 
an unusual opportunity for a young beginner. Full particulars 
of the Auctioneers, 


Barnet, N. 
By order of the Court of Chancery. Cornwell v. Cornwell. 
SALE of the old-established NURSERY BUSINESS as a 
going concern, and also about 6 acres of FREEHOLD and 
COPYHOLD LAND. E 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, November 30, at 
2 o’Clock precisely, the following properties :— 

Lot 1.—he old-established NURSERY, SEED, and 
FLORIST’S BUSINESS, known as the HADLEY NITRSERY, 
Barnet, N., occupying a good position in the best part of the 
Hizh Street, within eight minutes’ walk of the High Barnet 
Railway Station. The Property comprises about 10 acres of 
Ground, with eight Greenhouses, Dwelling-house, and Seed 
Shop, the whole held for an unexpired term of about fifteen 
years at the moderate rental of £65 per annum. The Goodwill 


of the Business carried on for so many years will be included 


in this lot. 

Lot 2.—About 6 acres of valuable FREEHOLD and COPY- 
HOLD BUILDING or NURSERY LAND, known’ as the COM-~ 
MON NURSERY, Barnet Common, possessing long frontages to 
the main road, and to Union Lane in the rear, ue i 

Lor 8.—Lwo acres of LAND, opposite Lot 2, held at £7 per 
annum, 

‘Nhis Sale offers an unusual opportunity for any one desirous 
of embarking into the Nursery Business, The whole of the 
STOCK IN RADE will be Sold by Auction, thus enabling 
purchasers to secure only such stock as may be required for 
carrying on the business at unreserved auction prices. 

Parti¢ulars and Conditions of Sale may be had on the 
Premises, of Messrs. HOUGHTONS anD BYFIELD, Solicitors, 
85, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and at Barnet, Herts; of 
Messrs. MONTAGU SCOTT sanp BAKER, Solicitors, 10, 
Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., and Hatfield; and of the Auctio- 
neers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E,C., and Leytonstone, E, 


, Friday. Next. dike Pros 
ESTABLISHED and'IMPORTED ORCHIDS. ~ — 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will’ 


SELL by AUCTION, at, their Central) Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, 
November 80, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a quantity of 
choice well-grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, by order of 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co,, including the following rare varieties: 
—Agansia cyanea, Ballea Lalindii, Cattleya Kothschildiana, 
©. Walkeriana, Cypripedium Ashburtoniz expansum, C. Lee- 
anum superbum, C. Barletti, C. Curtisii. C. Laforeadii, C. 
vexillarium, Dendrobium nobile Sandersiana, Leelia anceps 
alba, L. a. Dawsonii, Lycaste Skinnrii alba, grand specimen 
plant, 11 flowers; Odontoglossum Humeanum, QO. Pardinum, 
Oncidium splendidum, Maxillaria Sanderiapa, Trichopilia 
Galliatiana, together with a large importation of Cattleya 
Gaskelliana, a grand lot of Lelia harpophylla, Odontoglossum 
vexillarium, a fine lot of Oncidium crispum, Rodriguezia plani- 
folia, Stanhopea Wardiana, fine masses of Zygopetalum crini- 
tum grandiflorum, and many other splendid ORCHIDS.; 

Also a “quantity of ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, many in 
Flower and Bud, and a small importation of CATTLEYA 
CITRINA. 

On view morning Of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday, December 4.—Sale by Sample. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SAMPLE SALE 
will take place as above, for which they will be glad to 
RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as soon as possible. 


Beckenham,.—The Gardens, Kelsey Manor. 
About a mile from Beckenham Junction Station. 
Clearance Sale of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

Handsome DRESDEN CHINA, FOUNTAIN, HORSES, 
CARRIAGES, and Effects. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
favoured with instructions from.C. A. R. Hoare, Esq., 
(who is giving-up thie Gardens) to SELL by AUCTION, onthe 
.Premises as above,.on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, December 6 
and 7, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day, the whole of the choice 


| \Collection of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including 


very fine specinien’Camellias and Azaleas, large PALMS, about 


‘powerful CARTHORSES, Brown COB, several Sets of HAR- 
NESS, Convertible WAGGONETTE, CARRIAGES, 2 CARTS, 
Market WAGGON, large Iron Field ROLLER, 4 MOWING 
MACHINES, a handsome Self-acting 3-tier Dresden China 
FOUNTAIN, standing 6 feet high, a large quantity of Oak 
Panelling, several 2-light Boxes and numerous other effects. 

May be viewed on presentation of Catalogue the day prior to 
the Sale. Catalogues may be had of Mr. Goldsmith, the Head 
Gardener, at the Gardens; and of the Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E. C. 


Friday, December 7. 

Selected DUPLICATE PLANTS from the well-known collec- 
tion of R. J. Measures, Esq., consisting almost entirely of 
rare and yaluable hybrid CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 
. favoured with instructions from R. J. Measures, Esq., 

to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, December 7, 1888, at 

half-past 12 0’Clock precisely, selected DUPLICATE PLANTS 

from his well known Collection, including the following :— 
Cypripedium Measuresianum Cypripedium expansum 


+  apiculatum », melanthophalmum 
», Thibautianum >,  Jraserii 
», Germinyanum »,  leucorrhodum 
»  Orphanum »,  Wallaertianum 
» reticulatum » Hartwegianum 
»,  Carrierii », Pluneurum 
>»,  Williamsii « »  regale. 
>»,  Turpe 
Qn view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
Barnet, N. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 
Cornwell v. Cornwell. 
Six days’ Clearance Sale of the whole of the extensive and well- 
grown NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS (the 


to whose Court the cause is attached) will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Hadley Nursery, High Street Barnet, 
and the Common Nursery, Barnet Common, within a short 
distance of the High Barnet Railway: Station, on MONDAY, 
December 10, and five following days, at 12 o'Clock punctually 
each day, the whole of the unusually well-grown NURSERY 
STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including the fol- 
lowing ;— 
20,000 Conifers, of sorts 10,000 Standard Roses 
500 Specimen Conifers 10,000 Dwarf Roses 

3,500 Aucubas 2% 1,000 Standard Roses, Gloire 

3,000 Laurels a de Dijon 

2,000 Green and Variegated’| 10,000 Privet. 


Hollies 3,000 Fruit Trees 
6,000 Ivies 6,000 Gooseberries and Cur- 
5,000 Stardard Ornamental rants 

Trees 6,000 Fruit Stocks 


1,500 Euonymus 2,500 Teu Roses, in pots 
6,000 Fruit Trees 250 Camellias and Azaleas 
and large quantities of other Stock. 
Grey MARE, 4 CARS, Spring VAN, HARNESS, UTENSILS 
in Trude, &c. 4 
May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 

be obtained at the Home Nursery, High Street, Barnet; of 
Messrs. HOUGHTON AND BYEIELD, Solicitors, 85, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., and Barnet; of, Messrs. MONTAGU- 
SCOTT anv BAKER, Solicitors, 10, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., 
and Hatfield; and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C,, and Leytonstone. f 


Bulbs from Holland. i 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 


M8, J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 
On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


200 ORCHIDS, specimen Eucharis in splendid condition, .2 ~ 


persons appointed by Mr. Justice Stirling, the Judge 


Tuesday Next.— (Sale No. 7807.) 
SPECIAL SALE of BULRS from Holland. 


MM R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rcoms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, November 27, at half-past 
12 o’Clock precicely, several hundred Lots of first-class BULBS 
just arrived from Holland, in finé) condition, comprising 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Gladioli, Narcissus, Anemones, 
Suo wdrops, &c. : 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. ; 


: Wednesday and Saturday Next. iy 4 
Choice Dwarf-trained and Pyramid FRUIT TREES, seyera 
hundred first-class Standard and Dwarf ROSES, ‘hardy 
Ornamental SHRUBS and CONIFERS, BORDER PLANTS 
in great variety, &c. f vy 
R, J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 
his SALES by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
Street. Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, November 28 and December, . 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7809.) 

5000 grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM and other LILIES, 
IRIS, &c., from Japan, in the finest possible condition ; 
also 20,000 extra fine Double South African TUBEROSES, 
just received direct; 2500 AMARYLLIS, Home-grown 
LILIUMS in great variety, several thousand Berlin LILY 
of the VALLEY Crowns for Forcing, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, November 29, 

at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower’and Bud.. 


his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD, will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, December/13, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if. Gentlemen de- 


sirous of Entering Plants for this S.le, will SEND LIST AS ~ 


SOON AS POSSIBLE, . 


Penge Nursery. 
Within 10 Minutes’ Walk of Three Railway Stations on the 


London, Brighton, and South-Coast, and London, Chat- » 


ham, and Dover Railways. 


R. W. LEVENS is instructed to SELL on 
the Premises as above, on SATURDAY, November 24, 
1888, and FOLLOWING SATURDAY, at 11 for 12 o’Clock, about 
1500 Standard and Dwarf ROSES, 15,000 Evergreen SHRUBS, 
of the usual varieties (including very fine Aucubas), FRUIT 
and FOREST TREES, Quantity of White, Pink, and Scarlet 
PZLONIES, &c. The whole are well rooted, and adapted fo: 
immediate planting. 4 
May be viewed any day previous to the Sale. Purchasers 
will |e allowed one month to clear their Lots. Catalogues 
on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Railway Bridge, 
Beckenham. 5 


Cheap Bulb Sales. dav! 
1) [Bese SMAIL anv CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 128, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 
every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, at 12 0’Clock 


each day, large consignments of GLADIOLI, LILY OF THE - 


VALLEY, DIELYTRA, DUTCH BULBS, &c., specially lotted 
to suit all buyers, 
Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


GREAT AUCTION SALE 


OF 


5000 LILIUM AURATUM , 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM, 
LILIUM SPEUCIOSUM ALBUM 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM EXIMIUM, 


just arrived in splendid condition. 
DUTCH BULBS, BUSH ROSES, ~&. ~~ 
Friday, November 30, at 12 o’Clock. 


ESSRS. SMAIL anpb 
128, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C. 


Cheddleton, near Leek. : 
ROSPECT COTTAGE, with an old-estab- 
lished Nursery, containing about 8 Acres; and GAR- 
DENER’S COTTAGE, STABLES, and OUTBUILDINGS, 
situate at Heath House, Cheddleton, near Leek, for many 
years in the occupation of Mr. Grosvenor, will shortly be 
SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION. . 
CHALLINOR snp CO., Leek, November 8, 1888. 


CO, 


To Market Gardeners. Florists. Nurserymen, &c. 

| _ HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. : 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel and sand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 


finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. - 


Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate, Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames, 


URSERY PREMISES.:—Most compact, on 

the Main Road, 5 miles from Marble Arch. Lease of 87 

years at a Ground Rent for Disposal. Comfortable living 

accomodation ; plenty of Glass. Price £900, which includes 

good Stock. Portion can remain on mortgage if desired. : 
HERBERT DRAKE, 343, Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


T A splendid Range of GLASSHOUSES for SALE, well 
stccked with 150 Vines, over 2000 Maidenhair Ferns, &c., 
and ample scope for Tomato Growing. Good opportunity. 
Satisfactory reasons for disposal. ” 5 
Apply, HARTLEY AnD ©O,, 18, Highgate, Kendal, 


‘Rk. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that: 


GRAPH and TOMATO GROWERS —_ 


Sa 


Novemser 24, 1888.] 


T° BE SOLD, as a Going Concern, a valuable 

FREEHOLD NURSERY and BUSINESS, containing 
about 4 acres, twenty-eight large and well-built Greenhouses 
(all fully stocked), two Coach-houses, two Stubles, large Office, 
four Sheds, three Van , Cart, and two Horses, and other requ:- 
sites. Situate within 4 miles of West End. A first-class 
opportunity for the promotion of a Company, there being every 
convenience for carrying on an extensive business. 

Further particulars of Messrs. W. EYDMANN anp SON, 
Auctioneers, Acton. 


South of England. } 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries, £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
@ year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 


IMPORTATIONS OF ORCHIDS 
from various parts of the World, 
AND THEY HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Established and Semi-established 


ORCHIDS. 


Full particulars sent free on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
each PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
health. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 19] and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 45s. per 
100; 2 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 2} feet, 40s. per 100; 2} to 3 feet, 60s. 
r 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
15s. per 100; 23 to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBI, 24 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


REES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


ENT GROWN FRUIT TREES.— 
Thousands of Standard, Pyramid, Bush and Espalier 
Fruit Trees, comprising most of the best sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries, strong healthy trees with fibrous roots, 
300 SCOTCH FIRS, 5 to 6 feet, well furnished. 
500 KENT COB NUTS, large bushes, 5 feet. 
500 LAVENDER, 3-yr. transplanted, very bushy. 
500 SWEET BRIERS, 4 feet, well furnished. 
Price LISTS of above and General Nursery Stock post-free 
on application to 
EVES anp DALTON, Nurserymenand Fruit Growers, Gravesend 


INES — VINES — VINES.— Good strong, 

well-ripened planting Canes of Hamburgh, Gros Colman, 

Gros Maroc, Muscat of Alexandria, and Alicante, 5 to 1! ft., from 

3s. 6d. each ; alsoa few Glenfield Black RASPBERRY CANES, 
strong clumps, 1s. 6¢.—BARTLETT, Chambery, Hampton. 


Having Grown 
DIANTUM CUNEATUM ELEGANS five 


years, I have proved its value as a Cut Frond for Market. 
Will put on Rail Plants in 8-inch pots, 7s. 6d. each, cash. 
E. TUDGEY, Home Farm, Walton-on-Thames, 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.”— 


We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
rooted layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, from 1s. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 

E COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


LEARANCE SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACZENAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHC:NIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHGENIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to Ss. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 

2 = 6 feet high, 40s. each. 
Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
ule 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 
'TIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 
DRACAENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 
Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


FE YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 
TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


[fF YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 


your Local Firms cannot Supply, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


FoR FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 


or Thousand, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


SEND INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO’S, 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Names and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 
ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms, 


EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


MASToNn E, KENT. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per100; 23 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 3} feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 

e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 

tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW “ PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses or flowers. Strong 
plants, 5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers. Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. 6d. per 100, 15s. per 1000 ; 
ditto, in pots, 10s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H. I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other Lies LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL'S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


REES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


PECIAL OFFER.—30 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedling, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 6 in., 
6 to 9 in., 9 to 12 in., 12 to 15 in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches. 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. . 


HEASANT-EYE NARCISSUS (Poeticus) 
for sale-—About 10 Bushels of Bulbs.—For price, apply, 
JOHN NEIGHBOUR, Albion Lodge, Cranford, Hounslow. 


| OSES! ROSES !! ROSES !!!—The best and 
cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser's selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
to select from. Plant now. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


O FRUIT GROWERS.—On offer, at the 

Quarry Farm, Bardon Hill, near Leicester, a quantity 

of short useful RASPBERRY CANES (red). Would divide up 

into many thousand plants, There are 35 rows, covering 

about 24 acres. 

Price for the lot, on rail at Bardon Hill Station, to be sent to 
J.B. ELLIS, The Gynsills, near Leicester. 

Offers by the thousand will be considered, if the lot is not 


disposed of. 
Bok BEACONSFIELD. 
(A Seedling.) 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. perdozen. Trade supplied; Cash with Order. 

A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anp CO.’S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


ARR’S SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or planted 
out in beds, borders, or naturalised in Orchards, Meadows, 
Woods, &c. CATALOGUE on application. Abundance of 
Bedding HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, SNOWDROPS, 
ANEMONE FULGENS, &c., in fine condition. 
BARR anv SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


~PECIAL OFFER.— 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anpD SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
on-Trent, 
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THE GARDENERS? 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 
WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—_RICHARD SMITH 
anD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


——— eee 
URF—TURF.—Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also. 
J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


= Orchard Planting. 

H LANE anp SON have a large stock of 
e fine healthy well-grown Standard PEARS, PLUMS, 

APPLES, DAMSONS, CHERRIES, WALNUTS, &c. An in- 
spection is solicited. Special prices for quantities. Descriptive 
CATALOGUE free. Fruit Trees, Roses, Rhododendrons, Trees 
and Shrubs, &c. 

The Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan. & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


LEA-COAST P-L-A-N-P §), 

Direct from Sea-coast Nursery, where thoroughly 

acclimatised. New Hardy Tree CATALOGUE on application, 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER. 


ee ree ee oe ee 
ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 
flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10to12feet; also 
25,000 AUCUBAS, all sizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


IME and OTHER TREES. 
The following Trees must be sold, to clear the ground :— 
330 LIMES, 10 to 13 feet. 
625 HORSE CHESTNUTS, 12 to 14 feet. 
380 WALNUTS, 6 to 12, to 18 feet. 
110 SYCAMORES, 6 to 10 feet. 
Offers for a part or the whole to be sent to the 
MANAGER, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine ASPARAGUS, SEAKALE, and RHU- 
BARB for Forcing. All goods delivered free by own vans 
within a radius of 6 miles. CATALOGUES free on appli- 
cation, and a personal inspection of the stock solicited. 


PECIALLY CHEAP OFFER- of HER- 

BACEOUS PLANTS.—A fair selection of 100 named sorts, 

40s, per 1000; also 100 named sortsin small plants, 50s. per 5000. 

Seedling CARNATIONS, fine, POLYANTHUS, PANSIES, 

and Double WALLFLOWERS, 5s. per 1000; Dark Blood and 

other Single Wallflowers 2s. per 1000. 

Red and White THRIFT and other Border Edgings, 6s. per 

100 yards, and others under usual Trade Prices. 
S, SMITH, Jun., Nurseryman, Tansley, Matlock, Derbyshire. 


W GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS; 
e best value and cheapest housein the Trade. 
The best cut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 3 bushel sack, 5s., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Banksian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1888. 


LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., 1s. 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100. Home-grown bulbs, 9d, 
1s., 1s. 6d,, 2s. each. Special Trade quotation for quantities, 


JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksiau Medal. 
oF TREE PZZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
a IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


TRAWBERRIES.—Best named sorts, strong 
plants, 3s. per 100; in pots, 12s. per 100, 
THOMAS HEWITT anp CO., Seed Merchants and Nurvery- 
men, Solihull, 
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SPECIAL OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
1# to 2 feet, and 15 to 18inches; SCOTCH FIR, 14 to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inches, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


80 QUO CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron: 

plants ; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6¢. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


I M E S—splendid—L I M E 8S! 
LIMES, 2 to 3 feet, 7s. ; 3 to 4 feet, 10s.; 4 to 6 feet. 15s. ; 
6 to 8 feet, 20s.; 8 to 10 fet, 30s.; 10 to 13 feet, 60s. ; lower 
rate per 1000. English YEWS, bushy, 3 to 4 feet, 100s.; 4 to 
6 feet, 120s. per 100. Purple BEECH, 4 to 5 feet, 75s. per 100; 
5 to 6 feet, 100s. per 100. 
JOHN WRIGHT, The Nurseries, Pontefract. 


ANTED, offers for 5 APRICOTS, fan- 
trained, 7 to 11 feet high, 5 to 9 feet across; 5 
PEACHES and NECTARINES, 7 to 8 feet high, 8 to 12 feet 
across. All extra-fine fruiting trees, with very large fibrous 
roots. Apply to 
R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 


eae FLORIBUNDA. — Strong 
plants, 20 feet long, make good show specimens next 
season, £2 2s., packed and put on rail; smaller plants from 
10s. 6d. EUCHARIS AMAZONICA, same prices. 

W. FISHER, Grove Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham, S.E. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

BEyergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH snp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting. Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per 100 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY, Dvson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Telegrams “Tucker,” Nurseries, Faringdon. 

OVERT for GAME.—3000 LAURELS, 3 

to 4 feet, 15s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 5 feet, 20s. } er 100. 

5000 Evergreen PRIVET, 3 to 4 feet, 4s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 
5 feet, 6s. per 100. The whole of the above are good bushy 
plants, well rooted, and would make good covert at once. 
30,000 LARCH, 3 to 4 feet, 30s. per 1000 ; 20,000 do., 4to 5 feet, 
40s. per 1000. Extra strong transplanted, and put on rail for 
Cash. CATALOGUES of General Nursery Stock free by post. 

R. TUCKER, Nurseries, Faringdon, Berks. 


RANGES, LEMONS, &c.—A splendid col- 


lection; fine healthy plants, in fruiting condition 


OSES FOR FORCING.—Extra-sized plants, 
in pots, of :— 
NIPHETOS 
WM. A. RICHARDSON 
MARECHAL NIEL 
CELINE FORESTIER 
REINE MARIE HENRIETTE 
GLOIRE DE DIJON, &c, 
Full particularson application. Descriptive CATALOGUES free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anv SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Ooverts. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES, 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO.,, 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free, 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached, 

WM. CUTBUSH anv SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 
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COLLECTIONS »:ROSES 


to suit all classes and all sized gardens. 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles. 
Full particulars posted immediately on application. 
EWING & CO., Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


FENCES—MYROBALAN.:CHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA) 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or making new ones. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s. per 100. Full particu- 
lars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire. 


See of POTASSIUM (Harris) A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


HUGHES’ Soluble 


in TREE OIL. 


FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 
BE WITHOUT IT. 


Unsurpassed as an insecticide, it kills effectually all 
parasites aud insects which infest plants whether at the 
roots or on the foliage, without injucy to tender plants— 
such as ferns, ete., if used as directed. Used asa WASH 
it imparts the gloss and lustre to the foliage which is so 
desirable on exhibition specimens. 

Dog Fanciers should not be without it! It makes a 
silky Coat and produces healthy Skin Action; kills fleas, 
and is excellent for washing dogs. 

Housewives should not be without it! Used with 
ordinary household soap it is an effectual DISIN- 
FECTANT, BLEACHER, & CLEANER OF FABRICS. 
It kills insect life on man, animal, or plant, without 
injury to the skin, wherever parasites may appear. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d.; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d.,1 gallon 12s. 6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTISIDE, 
its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post fres 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


EK. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 
Whocrsatr from all the London Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 
NEW YORK—Rorxer & Sons. 


PEAT fr ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
Tee Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by far the best they haveever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (cczit,), 


1s. per Bag, 10 for 8s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.0.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM, 10s. perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS snp CO., 3, Bury Court, London, B.C. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, newly made. 
Truck-load (2 tons), 23s.; in bags—20, 14s. to 16s.; 40, 25s. 
to 28s. Free on to Rail. Cash with order. 
J. STEVENS snp CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Merchants, Grey- 
hound Yard, and 153, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 


= SS GARDEN 
*) REQUISITES. 


Two Prize MEpAtLs. . 


Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ». 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD ... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ooo « 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. Ib.; 28 Ib., 275. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for as] 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, (Tins. 7Ib. 141b. 281b. 561b. 1ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/= 5/= 8/— 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/— 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, 22 perton. Extra largeSample Bales, 6s. each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each, 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process , 
sacks, 1s.4d.each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 1sacks, 17s. 6d.: 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. eacl . 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, inbags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 cwt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 
CHUBB'S “ COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 


in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample 1ewt. bag, 
3s., made principally (by special process) from Londen 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents. 
Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank-of London. 
CHUBB, ROUND & GO,, 
WEST PERRY ROAD, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


New Edition, Corrected up to Date. 


PAXTON’S 


CALENDAR. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 
OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


(TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND.) 


By the late Str JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P., Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 3d., 


Post-free Sid. ; 


Twenty-five Copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. 


Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only, 


Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain, 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE 


(Established 1841) 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 


GARDENING, 


NOTICES or ati. HORTICULTURAL MATTERS or CURRENT INTEREST, 
REPORTS of EXHIBITIONS, REVIEWS of BOOKS, and 


HOME, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Illustrations by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., W. G. SMITH, F.LS., W. J. WELCH, and Others. 


Among the Contributors to recent Volumes the following, out of many hundreds, 
may be named :— 


ALPINE PLANTS :— _ FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— GARDEN BOTANY :— , PRACTICAL GARDENING :— 
BACKHOUSE, J. i ANDRE, E., Paris. NAUDIN, C., Antibes. | ATKINS, J. 
BALL, J., F.R.S. | ANTOINE, F., the late, Vienna. OLIVER, Prof., F.R.S. AUSTEN, J., Witley Court Gardens. 
CHURCHILL, G. C., Clifton, Bristol. BENNET, H., M.D., Mentone. | RIDLEY, H., British Museum. | BAILLIE, W. M., Luton Hoo Gardens. 
CORREVON, H., Geneva. BERGMAN, E., Ferriéres. ROLFE, Royal Gardens, Kew. | BAINES, T. 
DEWAR, D., Kew. BONAVIA, C., Lucknow. SMITH, W. G. (Fungi). | BAKER, G. (Oxford. 
DOD, Rev. C. W. CARUEL, Prof., Florence. STEIN, Breslau Gardens. BAXTER, W. H., Botanic Gardens, 
JENKINS, E. CASPARY, Prof., Koenigsberg. STRICKLAND, Sir C. | BLAIR, T., Shrubland Gardens. 
DE MAR, J. A., Boston, U.S.A. TODARO, Baron, Palermo. CARMICHAEL, A.M., Henley in Arden. 
AMATEUR GARDENING :— DRUDB, Prof., Dresden. WATSON, Sereno, Boston, U.S.A. CHALLIS, T. 
BADGER. W DUCHARTRE, Prof., Paris. CHRISTIE, A., Warwick Castle. 
BOYLE, Hon. Mrs. E. ¥. B EICHLER, Prof., Director, Imperial GARDEN INSECTS :— COLEMAN, W., Eastnor Castle 
“§, BRIGID.” Pee nnie, Sarat en MACLACHLAN, R., F.R.S., Pres. Ent. Ganiens: 
ON, NZI, Cav. E., Florence. = COOMBER, J., The Hendre. 
BRIGHT, the late H. A. (‘ Notes 7 > Soe. J ‘3 
from a Lancashire Garden”) HANBURY, T., Mentone. MICHAEL, A. E., F.RB.S. COOMBER, W., Regent's Park. 
CLARKE, Col. Trevor. Se Se ne WESTWOOD, Prof., F.R.S. SI OSS HIN Gi E SStoR ReneS OsSule 
EWBANK, Rev. H., Ryde. KOLB, Max, Munich. : CULVERWELL, W., Thorpe Perrow. 
LOWNE, B. T. HERBACEOUS PLANTS :— J oe 
. KRELAGE, E. H., Haarlem. DEAN, A. (Potatos, &c.). 
aoe oo LANGE, Prof., Copenhagen. BARR, P., Covent Garden. DEWAR, D., Royal Gardens, Kew. 
THOMSON. Ww aes MEEHAN, T., Philadelphia. CREWE, Rev. H. Harpur, the late. DOUGLAS, J., Great Gearies, Ilford. 
FA RRIK MONTEIRO, Chev., Lisbon. DOD, Rey. C. W. DUNN, M., Dalkeith. 
WEIR, HARRISON. MORREN, the late Prof., Liege. ELLACOMBE, Rev. Canon. EARLEY, W., Ilford. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. ELWES, H. J., Cirencester. EVANS, A., Lythe Hill Gardens. 
ARBORETUM :— NELSON, C. J., Orange Free State. HARTLAND, Baylor, Cork. aR TNS B., Manchester. 
B IN, W. c OLIVEIRA, J. D.’, Oporto. PERRY, Tottenham. ISH, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens. 
RC ey rmoash OLIVER, Captain 'S. P., Madagascar. POTTER, W., York. | FOWLER, A., Castle Kennedy 
LAVALLEE, Alphonse, the late. = _ @ = - 
NICHOLSON, G., Curator, Royal Gar- PLANCHON, Prof., Montpellier. WILSON, G. F., F.R.S. | FRASER, J., Kew. (Gardens, 
dens, eet s E b PYNAERT, E., Ghent. / GIBSON, W. M. (Town Gardening). 
SARGENT, Prof., Boston, U.S.A. REGEL, E., St. Petersburg. INDIA AND THE COLONIES :— GRIEVE, P., Bury St. Edmunds. 
WE 4 c RODIGAS, E., Ghent. t HARRIS, G., Alnwick Castle. 
‘BSTER, A. D. e ADLAM, H., Natal. om 
YOUNG, Mauri SURINGAR, Prof., Leyden. ¥ 5 A HEMS , A. (Market Plants). 
NG, ce. : BANCROFT, G., M.D., Queensland. = = Dae 
TROUBETZKOI, Prince (Eucalyptus). BENNETT GG. MLD: Svdnev HUDSON, J. (Stove Plants). 
e VILMORIN, H. de, Paris. = 9) Any) Sass ese NORD Yel) INGRAM, W., Belvoir Gardens. 
BEE-KEEPING :— . tlc BONAVIA, Dr., N. W. P., India. sof et ior : 
¢ WITTMACK, Dr., Berlin. COOPER, Sir Dan., Bart., Sydne LYNCH, R. J., Botanic Gardens, 
ee Z WOLKENSTELN, St. Petersburg. DUTHIE. J. F Saas a ” Gounteilige. = Sa 
J. F i ele : ACIN -, Hutton Hall. 
HART, J., Jamaica. ——— Sat = 
FORESTRY :— Coss; at - MELVILLE, D., Dunrobin Gardens. 
ey IM THURN, Everard, British Guiana. q =a, 
CHEMISTRY : BRACE, C. J., France. KING, Dr., Director, Royal Botanic ROLES ee i, “Wycombe: Abbey 
CHURCH, Prof., Kew. FRANCE, C. 8, Aberdeen. Gardens, Calcutta. MILLER, W., Coombe Abbey 
DEHERAIN, Prof., Paris. MICHIE, ©. Y., Cullen, Aberdeen. MACOWAN, Prof., Cape Town MOORE, F. W., Glasnevin Botanic 
DYER, Bernard. WEBSTER, A. D., Carnarvonshire. MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferd. V., O'BRIEN, T. " % Gard 
GILBERT, Prof., Rothamsted. Melbourne. RICHARDS, G. H., Somerley Gardens 
BAWES, Six J->. Rothamsted, FRUIT CULTURE :— MURTON, H. J., Siam. saya canoes eae ert ee AEE UE 
WARINGTON, R. Rothamsted. en PRESTO, H., Trinidad. Y » J., Gunnersbury. 
WILLIS, J. J. BARRON, A. F., Chiswick. r elai RUST, J., Eridge Castle. 
* SCHOMBURGK, Dr., Adelaide. ‘ic 
Se Skane SMITH, T., New Zealand. STE Oe CD ee ee 
DISEASES OF PLANTS — GHEAL J, Gawien Suen a ae SMITH, J., Mentmore Garena 
ARTHUR, Prof., New York. RIVERS, T. F. RTOS tore Sanne Ws ene Park. as 
BASTIAN, Dr. , F.R.S. WARD, E., Hewell Grange. = A =, M,, Carron House, N.B. 
TEuEEnon, Prof, Wagestar en. 2 LANDSCAPE GARDENING . THOMAS, O., Chatsworth Gardens. 
BERKELEY, Rev. M. J., F.R.S. GARDEN BOTANY :— ANDRE, E., Paris. THOMSON, W., Clovenford (Vines). 
COBBOLD, T. S., F.R.S., the late. BAKER, J. G., FBS BOSCAWEN, Hon. and Rev. J. T. WALLIS, J., Keele Gardens. 
COOKE, Dr. M. C. UR. Prof.. Oxford BURVENICH, F., Ghent. WARD, E., Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove. 
MURRAY, G., British Museum. BA EEOUB, rot», Oxtors. JACKMAN, J.,, Woking. WARD, H. W., Longford Castle 
. ‘Ss. 3 , J., F.R.S. JULIAN, G. Richards. ardens. 
parent damm Ps ye wAnGUE, > Bm cute Ber 
: N, N. E., ly : — TER, J., Gordon Castle Gardens. 
ie a OSE: Pune). ee ae ee oes = pe Pies WILDSMITH, W., Heckfield Gardens 
in. yd. Jd . ro 
SAME ey URES CLARKE, Col. Trevor. BACKHOUSE, I., York. WILSON, G. F. (Lilies), 
rae, Prof. Marshall, School of CLARKE, C. B., F.R.S. BRADSHAW, A., Waddesdon Gardens, orl eee iy * 
he COOKE, Dr. (Fungi). BULL, W. 
CORNU, Prats me Paris. BULLEN, R., Botanic Gardens, | ROSES :— 
FERNS :— DECAISNE, the late Prof., Paris. Glasgow. BENNETT, H. 
BAKER, J. G., Royal Gardens, Kew. DE CANDOLLE, A., Geneva. BUYSSON, M. Le Comte. D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 
DRUERY, C. DYER, W. T. T., Director, Royal CRAWSHAY, De B. FISH, D. T., Hardwick, Bury St. 
HEMSLEY, A. Gardens, Kew. LAWRENCE, Sir Trevor, Bart., M.P., FISHER, Rev. 0. (Edmunds, 
MOORE, T., Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. ELLACOMBE, Rev. Canon. President, Royal Horticultural Soc. GIRDLESTON, I. W. 
ELWES, H. J. (Lilies). [fers). LE aa PAUL, G., Cheshunt. 
i- v n. i ‘a 
FLORISTS’ FLOWERS :— aes ae late Dr. G. (Coni OERIEN, Susan, PAUL, W., Waltham Cross. 
DEAN, R., Ealing. GRAY, Prof. Asa, Boston, U.S.A. PFITZER, Prof., Heidelberg. “ 
DODWELL, E. 8. Oxford. HEMSLEY, W. B., Kew, REICHENBACH, Prof., Hamburgh. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY :— 
D'OMBRAIN, Rev, H. H. HOOKER, Sir J. D., K.C.S.I., late RIDLEY, H. N., British Museum. BENNETT, A. W. 
DOUGLAS, J., Ilford. Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. SANDER, F. BOULGER, Prof. 
DOWNIE, J., Edinburgh. JACKSON, Museum, Royal Gardens, SMEE, A. H. : DARWIN, Charles, the late. 
HORNER, Rev. F. D. Kew (Economic Botany). SWAN, W., Howick House, Preston. FOSTER, Prof. Michael. 
MOLYNEUX, E. LEICHTLIN, Max, Baden-Baden. VEITCH, H. GARDINER, W., Cambridge. 
PAUL, G., Paisley. MAW, G. (Crocus). [Gardens, Kew. WILLIAMS, B. S. GLAISHER, James (Meteorology.) 
TURNER, C., the late. MORRIS, D., Assistant Director, Royal WOOLFORD, C., Downside. HENSLOW, Rey. G, 
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TTT TA OTR CLE TO 

PLANTING SEASON, 

2 HARDILY-GROWN : 

(FOREST, JFRUIT,: 

? TREES & PLANTS. : SPECIAL OFFER TO THE TRADE. 

: Evergreens, Roses, &¢.: 

= NURSERIES 400 ACRES. : KALANCHOE CARNEA 

= Largest & Finest Stocks in Hurope.= 2 : ; : 

= INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. = Awarded a First-class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, January 11, 1887, 
= Pricep CaTALoaues Gratis & Post Page = 

Se ge 

icesows| | JAMES VEITCH & SONS 
: The Nurseries, E [TrEcat, Te 

: CHESTER.: Beg to direct special attention to this Sterling Novelty, 

: I= Adres for Letters) Dicksons Chester, = now offered for the first time. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two y years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARFUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERIL LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet; A 
SCHWEDLERU, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 fet; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet ; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver- Jeaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet ‘American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12'to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P, CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 tol4ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


TEA ROSES A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
lack Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES {Su:Nh'e! tora as 


F E R N S A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen, 
} A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100, Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


For Market and Private Griwers: 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free, 


J.GHEAL® SONS 


Crawley, ‘Sussex, 


This strikingly beautiful decorative plant commences to flower at Christmas, and continues 
in bloom throughout January and February, and is a most welcome addition to the winter 
flora; its bright and pleasing colour being very attractive during the dull winter months. 

The plant was recently introduced from South Africa, is of easy culture, very floriferous, 
and succeeds well in a temperature of 50° to 55°; it attains a height of about 18 Inches, and 
is of good bushy habit. 

The flowers, which are borne in large clusters, are of wax-like consistency, last a long time 
in perfection, are of a beautiful delicate pink colour, and, in addition, are deliciously fragrant, 
which greatly enhances the value of this charming plant, 


Retail Price, ls. 6d. per packet. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 


CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Trade Price on application. 


Ready, November 24, 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL, 
ALMANAGK, AND ADDRESS BOOK FOR 1889. 


The most Complete and Accurate Reference Book for the use of all Interested in Gardens yet Published. 


The Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade have been corrected up to the 
10th of November. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 7900), have been very 
carefully and extensively revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever published, 


PRICE, ONE SHILLING. POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING AND THREEPENCE. 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or from the 
Publishing Office :-— 
37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


EDITION OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 
On the 26th of November will be published, Price 21s., 


THE ROSE GARDEN, 


By WILLIAM PAUL, F.LS., &c. 


Ninth Edition, Royal 4to, with 20 Coloured Plates, Sixteen Whole- Spage Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts 
in Illustration of the Text, by W. H. FircH, WORTHINGTON SMITH, and others, 


The same, Imperial 8v0, with Woodcuts only, 10s. 6d. 


B Y THE SAME AUTHOR:— | 
ROSES IN POTS, 6th edition, illustrated, 2s, AMERICAN PLANTS, illustrated, 2s, 
ROSES AND ROSE CULTURE, 6th edition, | AN HOUR WITH THE HOLLYHOCK, 1s. 
illustrated, 1s. - VILLA GARDENING, 3d edition, illustrated, 2s. 
THE ROSE ANNUAL, 6 parts, 24 coloured LECTURE ON THE HYACINTH, 6d. 
plates, 24s. THE FUTURE OF EPPING TAQ 6d. 


W. KENT & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C. ; 
The Author, ‘Waltham Cross, Herts. 


NEW 


London : or from wk 
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CHEAP OFFER OF a 
Beautifully Hardy G a, 
FLAG IRISES,|| TREES, FLOWERS, AND SEEDS | C4222%25" Curmowzen. 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL SHADES. Next Week, December 1 
BLUES, BLUE and WHITE, LILACS, MAUVES, PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, is ee eat ox ' 
ROSES. CRIMSONS, BRONZES, GOLDEN YELLOW, For the Bes 
defo lamtic, a2" | | PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, Same 
LARGE CLUMPS reali Clump worth j For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. OF 
5 to 7 plants), per 100 Glumps, 45s. PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAMCROSS,| 4 GARDEN VIEW, 


Not less than 50 Clumps supplied at this price. 


BARR & SON, 


12 and 13, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 


SMOKE-RESISTING TREES & SHRUBS. 


SEE NEW HARDY 
PLANT CATALOGUE 


on application. 


DICKSONS (Zd.), The Nurseries, CHESTER 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent ae, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &e. free by post. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


WORCESTE 
CRANSTONS NURSERIES, 
KING'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 
Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT FRUIT SHOW 


FIRST PRIZE 


awarded us for the finest Collection of Apples 
(150 dishes). List of sorts, also Descriptive 
Catalogues, on application to 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO. 


PLANTING SEASON. 
LITTLE & BALLANTYNE 


invite inspection of their large and 
select stock of Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, &c., 
which is of superior quality. 


Catalogues and Special Prices on 
application. 
LITTLE & BALLANTYNE, 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen to the Queen and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 


CARLISLE. 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour from London). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 
Goods Packed by exverienced hands for all parts of the World. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 

EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI. 

An Immense Stock. 


Special Quotations and Discriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


ROSES~—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. 8. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed-ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen. 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & C0. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER, 


NEW CARNATION, GERMANIA, 


This is, without doubt, the finest Yellow Carnation. My 
stock is true from layers, Post-free, 3s, each. 


NEW CARNATION, BLUSHING BRIDE. 


This is a very lovely variety, of delicate blush-pink colour. 
A fine bold flower, and delightfully fragrant. 
Post-free, 3s. each. 


100 Splendid Border CARNATIONS, in fifty choice sorts, 
25s., one dozen, 4s. 6d. The true Old Crimson CLOVE, spice- 
scented, 20s. per 100, one dozen, 3s. 

Address,—THOS. BUTCHER, 

THE NURSERIES, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


For CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS address — 
THE SEED WAREHOUSE, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 


SPRINGWOOD, DARTFORD. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 18838. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


J he has been remarked by competent observers 
that the incurved varieties of the flower 
show some slight falling off as regards quality, 
while a corresponding advance has been noted in 
Japanese varieties. The progress of the latter 
during recent years has been marvellous, and 
one may well ask the reason for this pheno- 
menon, The ground for it is not far to seek, as 
those who undertake the raising of new Japanese 
varieties are not bound down by any rules or 
to any form of flower or petal; the last may be 
narrow or the reverse, twisted, straight, reflexed 
or curled inwards, or all of them together on the 
same flower. The new seedling must be an object 
of beauty in itself, and commend itself to the 
public, who are willing to pay for it ; but as usual 
with the demand comes the old ery of over- 
production; there are far too many candidates 
for popular favour—too many seedlings sent 
out from one firm. The good old English 
custom of selecting something like half-a-dozen 
new varieties from a large batch of seedlings to 
send out is being departed from here, as in other 
things. Last year as many as 130 new varieties 
were sent out as the production of one firm; but 
here again purchasers have to a large extent the 
selection in their own bands; they can refuse to 
purchase new varieties until they themselves 
have seen the flowers, or until they have been seen 
by some one competent to form an opinion. There 
are so many really good varieties already in culti- 
vation, and most collections are already so over- 
crowded with names, thatthere cannot be any great 
hurry to increase their number. I act on this 
principle, and never purchase a new plant until I 
have seen it ; others may not have so many oppor- 
tunities to see and judge for themselves; but the 
horticultural Press well supplies this want. 

A word as to the slow progress in raising new 
incurved varieties. As a matter of fact, there 
are not any attempts being made that I can 
hear of to raise seedlings from incurved flowers. 
The subject is talked about at the exhibitions 
every year, but no one seems to be enterprising 
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enough to make the attempt. I have been told 
that seeds cannot be obtained. Probably not, in 
this country; but there are other things besides 
Chrysanthemums of which no seeds can be ob- 
tained in Hngland. They can, however, be 
obtained on the northern or southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. There is yet ample room in 
jncurved flowers for greater diversity of colour, 
on the lines of more brilliancy, and, moreover, 
decided shades of crimson, pink, and rich purple 
are required, with the size and the form of 
Empress of India. Such flowers should be worth 
years of patient hybridising to obtain. 


Mr. Holmes, with his keen insight into the fitness 
of things, has reminded us that for all practical pur- 
poses the year 1889 marks the centenary of the 
introduction of the Chrysanthemum into Europe. 
It had been introduced two centuries ago, and was 
also cultivated about the middle of the last century 
by Miller, of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. The 
plant was evidently lost to cultivation until it was 
re-introduced by a certain Blanchard, of Marseilles, 
in the year 1789. When it was introduced to Eng- 
land, I am unable to say—probably very soon after, 
for we find it was cultivated by Colvill, nurseryman, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, in 1795: a purple-flowered 
variety flowered with him in November of that year, 
and it was figured in the Botanical Magazine for 
1796. It has no distinctive name, and is merely 
designated C. indicum. 

Mr. F. W. Burbidge, in his excellent treatise on 
the Chrysanthemum, states, ina note at p. 8, that the 
Botanical Magazine figure resembles in all respects 
very closely the variety named Dr. Sharpe. I have 
Dr. Sharpe now in flower, and have compared it with 
the plate, and the resemblance is very striking, and is 
equally marked in the half-opened buds. No other 
variety was known to Curtis as being cultivated in 
England. His remark, that “ We rejoice in the 
opportunity afforded us of presenting our readers 
with a coloured engraving of a plant recently intro- 
duced to this country, which, as an ornamental 
one, promises to become an acquisition highly valu- 
able,” were prophetic. 

If it is intended to commemorate the introduction 
of this plant by a centenary celebration, no doubt 
the united wisdom of those best able to judge will 
be called into requisition, and something be done 
worthy of the occasion. The probability is, that 
some extension of the ordinary flower-shows might 
be suggested; this is all very well in its way, and 
may be a good adjunct to something else. A 
Conference might be attempted, and a complete 
collection of varieties might be grown in one place. 
At a preliminary meeting held at the Crystal Palace, 
at which Mr. Sanderson presided, it was thought that 
sufficient time would not be available to organise 
the whole thing in one year, and that it would be 
better to celebrate the centenary in 1890. It was 
stated at the meeting that the plant was intro- 
duced from France to England in that year, con- 
sequently it would be even more suitable than the 
earlier date. 

At some shows where I have acted as judge, the 
specimen plants have not been of such good quality 
as they were about fifteen years ago. Some varieties 
do not make very strong growth, and yet when well 
managed they make excellent specimens. A pretty 
variety named Little Pet, with blush coloured in- 
curved flowers; Aurea multiflora, yellow; Mady 
Hardinge, peach colour; Antonelli, Dr. Sharpe 
(reflexed), and one or two others are of this 
class, and should be grown from oldroots. The plan 
is to grow the varieties required with tall stems to 
produce large blooms, and at this season of the 
year they will sometimes produce shoots from the 
old stems, an inch or two above the surface of the 
ground. The old stem should be cut over close 
to the top growth, the plant dug out of the pot 
with a trowel, and the shoots that are pushing 
from the base of the plant removed. It should be 
potted in a 7-inch pot, in good soil and be placed 
near the glass ina greenhouse, The plants should 


be kept from frost during the winter, so that they 
may be kept growing in what may be termed a cool 
greenhouse temperature. They should be put into 
9-inch pots, and about the end of May into 11-inch 
pots, and in these they will produce their flowers. 
Mrs. George Rundle, and the sports from it do best 
from cuttings put in at once. All the pompon sec- 
tion succeed best from cuttings. J. Douglas. 


EUCALYPTUS VIMINALIS. 


Tue specimen figured at fig. 82 was obligingly 
sent to us by Captain Brown and the Rev. D. 
Landsborough, from the Island of Arran, under the 
name of Hi. amygdalina. On referring the specimen, 
however, to M. Naudin, of Antibes—who not only 
has a special Eucalyptus herbarium, but also culti- 
vates a large number of species in the open air—we 
were informed by that eminent botanist that the 
specimen in question was E. viminalis. Turning to 
Baron yon Mueller’s Eucalyptographia, we find this 
called the Manna Eucalypt, by reason of the manna- 
like substance which exudes in drops from the stem 
in consequence of the puncture of a kind of grass- 
hopper (Cicada mcerens). The manna in question 
is, however, of little medicinal value. The tree ina 
wild state extends through New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Tasmania, attaining a height in some 
cases of 320 feet, with a base of 17 feet in diameter. 
It grows in poor soil, and flowers when in a young 
state. The branches are slender and pendulous. 
The leaves are linear-lanceolate, and the flowers 
are borne in axillary three-flowered shortly stalked 
cymes. The flower-tube is obconical, the flower 
whitish. The tree from which our figure was taken 
was sown in 1872, and is now 30 feet in height and 
16 inches in girth at 5 feet from the ground, and it 
would probably have been larger, but that it was 
transplanted ten years ago. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


LALIA PACHYSTELE, x. hyd. nat. (2). 


Mr. R. H. Measures has kindly sent me an inflor- 
escence, originally three, then two-flowered, of a plant 
that is said to have the growth ofa middle-sized Lelia 
elegans. It was imported by Mr. Horsman, Colchester, 
and appears to flower twice a year. “Noone who has 
seen it here can tell us what to call it.” These are 
the zpsissima verba of Mr. R. H. Measures, 

The flowers are equal to those of a rather good 
Lelia elegans. The petals are broader than the 
sepals, and wavy, wholly light rose. The lip is 
very narrow. Side-laciniz long, narrow, nearly 
rectangular, white, with light purple borders, broadest 
on the projecting angles. Mid-line ofthe disc with a 
purple line from the base of the mid-lacinia to the 
base of the lip, then divided into two shanks. Mid- 
lacinia narrow, oblong, acute, projected, rose, with 
darker purple veins, which looks exceedingly pretty, 
and which gives a peculiar aspect to the plant. 
Column very plump, white, with purple on the back, 
and with two broad ligulate marks running from the 
stigma to the base. Pollinia very unequal. H. G. 
Eeckb. f. 


CaTTLEYA CASSANDRA X, 2. hyb. 


This is another of Mr. Seden’s hybrids, for which 
I am indebted to Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, 
from whom I have just received a three-flowered 
peduncle. It was raised from Cattleya Loddigesii, 
fertilised with the pollen of one of the forms of 
Lelia elegans; itself a Lelia-Cattleya, that is, a 
natural hybrid between the two genera, The seed 
was sown in 1877; so thatit has taken eleven years 
to reach the flowering stage. 

At present the plant is said to have a stoutish 
rhizome, as in L. elegans, with seven sub-clavate or 
sub-cylindrical pseudobulbs, 7—9 inches long, and 
diphyllous. Leaves oval-oblong, spreading, 5—6 
inches long. The fiowers measure 34 inches across, 


the sepals are acute, the petals twice as broad, and 
more obtuse ; all of a delicate rosy-lilac. The lip is 
very strongly three-lobed, and has much of the appear- 
ance of the mother plant; the side lobes very large, 
and the front one constricted at the base into a very 
short and broad claw, broadly rounded in front, and 
very much crisped. In colour this front lobe is 
bright amethyst-purple, while the side-lobes are 
nearly white ; the exceptions being a little rosy-lilac 
at their apex, and more faintly along the margin 
behind ; a little rosy-purple running down the centre 
of the lip, principally along the minute keels; and 
the radiating veins of avery pale yellow. ‘The column 
is much like that of C. Loddigesii in shape, white, 
with a little rose down the face. Four of the pollen- 
Masses are excessively rudimentary; doubtless due 
to the fact that it has three-fourths Cattleya blood 
in it. Except the front lobe of the lip the flower is 
very delicately coloured. &. A. Rolfe. 


CycNocHES VERSICOLOR, 7. sp.* 


Something very like this was known to me nearly 
thirty years ago from a sketch. Much later came a 
description of a similar plant. Finally Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., P.R.H.S., surprised me in the 
most agreeable manner by sending measeven-flowered 
inflorescence, whose comparatively short green rachis 
affords a fine contrast to the yellowish bracts. The 
pedicels are erect, the ovaries bent in a retrorse 
way. The sepals and petals are ligulate acute, petals 
a little broader. The colour is exceedingly interest- 
ing; it begins of a fine dark garlic-green, with 
darker veins, and a certain texture of velvet; finally, 
the whole is of a deep brown. The lip is quite 
characteristic ; it is oblong acute, having an excava- 
tion between the middle and the base, and on each 
side is an erect introrse tooth. The inner surface of 
the lip is convex, the outside surface is quite flat; 
the colour is whitish, ultimately yellowish, with a 
few purple spots on the anterior half inside. The 
substance is very thick, and reminds me of ivory. 
The thin curved column is clavate at the apex, with 
three teeth at the apex behind. It is green, with 
some small black spots at the base. Sir Trevor 
received it from Brazil. The flowers are nearly 
equal to those of Cycnoches Hgertonianum, but are 
in a stiff upright raceme. 

A Cycnoches Haagii has been described by Barbosa 
Rodriguez (Genera et Species Orchidearum Novarum, 
1882, p. 221). It is said to have a labellum obova- 
tum acuminatum ventricosum. The sepals and petals 
are said to be spotted at the upper margin and the 
apex of the green column is stated to be white. Those 
are very considerable differences provided the terms 
are correctly used. 

My first acquaintance with a species of this 
affinity was made by copying a sketch of Wallis’, re- 
presenting such a plant and with more than usual care 
Wallis noted what follows: “ Very fine epiphyte; lip 
exceedingly thick, like china, with red spots and two 
processes. Sepals and petals reddish-green, shining 
like velvet. Column very thin, green, with small 
black spots. Not much smell. Bulbs and leaves of 
Catasetum.” 

Wallis represented a cross section of the lip, which 
shows a longitudinal keel on the mid-line underneath, 
and the two teeth on the inner surface are median. 
There is no indication of a grove between the teeth 
and the blade of the lip is almost circular and apicu- 
late (not acute). There may thus be three nearl 
allied species. H. G. Rchb. f. ; 


COLONIAL TOBACCO.—The London Chamber 
of Commerce, Botolph House, Wastcheap, E.C., offers 
a prize for the best specimen of colonial grown 
Tobacco, of not less than 400 Ib. 


* Cynoches versicolor, n. sp.—Racemo paucifioro stricto; 
bracteis pedicellos longe non sequantibus flavis; pedicellis 
cum ovariis genuflexis; sepalis tepalisque cuneato-ligulatis 
acutis; labello eboraceo oblongo acuto, extus planissimo, intus 
convexo cum callis dentiformibus conniventibus geminis, supra 
excavationem antebasilarem; columna gracillima et apicem 
versus ampliata, apice postice tridentata. Ex Brasilia imp. 
ill. Eques Trevor Lawrence. H. G. Rchb. f. 
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ST. OSYTH PRIORY. 


Visitors to Clacton-on-Sea (which is a rapidly 
“improving ” and even now a very popular seaside 
resort), who are admirers of beautiful flowers, and 
interested in objects of historic antiquity, should 
not fail to visit the village of St. Osyth, with its 
ancient Priory, and the seed grounds of Messrs. 
Carter & Co., the well-known seed merchants of 
High Holborn. St. Osyth lies some four or five 


mands a fine view of the German Ocean. It hasa 
very extended and fine sloping beach, with an excel- 
lent pier nearly 1300 feet long. The houses are of 
superior character, and the streets, as well as the 
footpaths, are wide, the latter being mostly formed 
of cement. The streets are all planted with trees, 
as are also numerous avenues, which are expected to 
ere long form part of the town. The trees consist 
mostly of the Elm, the Lime, and species of the Poplar, 
and, notwithstanding the proximity of many of them 
to the sea, they all appear to be doing succeeding 
well, although several other species have, we believe, 
been tried, but which were not found to do so well. 


is fixed a strong stake, which stands some 5 or 6 
feet high, secured at the top and in the middle by a 
light wooden frame, of similar dimensions to the 
space on which the tree stands; by means of soft 
string the stems are secured to these stakes, in such 
a way as to prevent them from chafing upon the 
stakes, while a broad splint is perpendicularly fixed 
between each stake, and this effectually preserves the 
stems of the trees from external injury. Altogether, 
this appears to be a very cheap, and certainly a mcst 
effectual tree protector. 

The seed-grounds of Messrs. Carter & Co. 
are some 100 acres or more in extent, and lie on each 


Fic, 82,—rUcALYPTUS VIMINALIS : FLOWERS WHITE. 


miles north-west from Clacton-on-Sea, and about 
the latter a few words may here be said. It is some 
seventy miles from London, and has, as it were, 
sprung into healthy existence as a watering place 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years. It is 
considered an exceedingly salubrious locality, on 
account of its invigorating breezes, pure air, com- 
bined with the advantages of an abundant supply of 
excellent water, a moderate rainfall, and its (so said) 
comparative immunity from violent atmospheric 
disturbances. 

The town appears to be very judiciously laid out, 
with a southern aspect, and stands upon cliffs some 
40 or 50 feet above the level of the sea, and com- 


The Elm appears to be the tree most extensively 
used, and very close to the sea are several stunted 
specimens of some variety of this tree, having very 
small leaves, which at a distance have more the aspect 
of Scotch Firs than deciduous trees; these have evi- 
dently been hedgerow trees a few years ago. A line 
of Fig trees is also growing vigorously in front of 
the “Royal” Hotel, which is close to the sea, but 
they are bearing no fruit this season. The street 
trees are all planted on the margins of the footpaths, 
which are about 25 feet wide, and are thus placed at 
a proper distance from the buildings, Mach tree stands 
in the centre of a small triangular space some 
18 inches in the side, and in each angle thus formed 


(see P, 596.) 


side of the public road, just before entering the 
village of St. Osyth, and are entirely devoted to the 
production of flower-seeds, and of choice culinary 
vegetables. The land is light but rich, and doubtless 
well adapted to this purpose; and notwithstanding 
the cold and sunless character of the present season, 
which can hardly be considered to have been 
favourable for the purpose of seed growing, few 
if any of the crops at the time of our visit (early in 
August) appeared to have suffered from the unfayour- 
able weather. 

Those of your readers who may have seen and 
admired beds or isolated plants of some of our 
finest annual flowers, may imagine the effect pro- 
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duced by something like a quarter or even half an 
acre of such varieties as some of our finest Del- 
phiniums, Godetias, Phlox Drummondi, &c. Con- 
spicuous among many fine things we were struck by 
a very splendid variety of Godetia named the Lady 
Satin Rose, not yet sent out, as well as a beautiful 
variety of the same species named Princess of Wales, 
and several others. ‘There was also a great breadth 
of the pretty Rhodanthe Manglesii, and a new 
variety of the same named Purple Queen. Mimulus 
grandiflorus and Mimulus Brilliant, several very fine 
varieties of Nasturtium, including Cloth of Gold, 
with yery pretty flowers and still prettier golden 
foliage ; together with Melichrysum Fire Ball, 
BPschscholtzia Mandarin, Antirrhinum Ruby Gem, 
not yet out; Mimulus Brilliant, Viola lutea, and 
several fine bedding Pansies, including Carter's 
fancy striped, Lord Beaconsfield, and a very fine pure 
white variety. There were also immense breadths 
of the finest varieties of Mignonette ; and the newest 
and best sort of Sweet Peas. These, with many 
other varieties of the latest introduced, and best 
annual and other flowering plants, too numerous to 
mention, are cultivated here with the greatest 
care, and also subjected to a vigilant system of 
“‘roruing ”—a term well understood in the trade, and 
which means the prompt removal and destruction of 
all plants which may happen to show symptoms of 
inferiority, or deviation from the true type, in form, 
colour, or habit of growth. 

Nearly all, however, at the time of our visit, were 
aglow with bright and beautiful colours, and many 
of them diffusing the most delicious perfume, render- 
ing this approach to the ancient village of St. Osyth 
so pleasant that the traveller may well be ex- 
cused if he lingers in passing through the same. 
To the kindness of Mr. Gardener, who has for some 
twenty or more years been the successful manager 
of this extensive and interesting seed farm, we were 
indebted for what our time permitted us to see of 
the same. 


Tae Vittace anpD Manor Hovussz. 


St. Osyth is a somewhat large and very ancient 
village. Its Saxon name appears to have been 
“Chick,” and it derives its present name of St. Osyth 
from the Lady Osyth, who was the daughter of 
Frithwald, the first Christian king of Mast Anglia, 
and of his wife Walburga, who was daughter to 
Penda, king of Mercia. She is said to have founded 
a church and 4 nunnery here, the latter being sup- 
posed to have been one of the earliest monastic 
establishment in England. She was murdered, and 
her nunuery plundered and destroyed by the Danes, 
about the year 653, in one of their not infrequent 
incursions on the east coast, 


The church of St. Osyth stands in the village, and 
is a very ancient structure, and it is also said to be 
one of the largest in the county of Essex, originally 
built of rubble and flint, in the same style as the 
external walls of the ancient Priory, from which it is 
only a short distance. The tower of the church is a 
very massive structure, and the interior arrangement 
consists of a nave and two aisles, with a very lofty 
timbered roof, while, in the centre of the chancel is 
a singular inclosure of an oval or horseshoe form ; 
this is known as the fold, into which communicants 
enter and kneel. It is said there is only one other 
church in England in which this is to be found. 
The church also contains many sculptured monu- 
ments to the memory of former owners of the manor 
and Priory, &c.; and conspicuous on the north wall 
is one to the memory of the founder of Charing 
Cross Hospital, while a window on this wall also 
presents a figure of St. Osyth, and another on the 
south wall represents her martyrdom. 

The Priory and its manor appears to have had 
many owners. King Canute granted it to the great 
Earl Godwin, who, it appears, gave it to Christ's 
Church at Canterbury, and soon after the Norman 
Conquest it became the property of the Bishops of 
London, one of whom founded the monastry. After 
the dissolution Henry VIII. granted it to his 
favourite, Thomas, Lord Cromwell, and after his 


execution it again reverted to the crown. It sub- 
sequently came into the family of Darcy, and Lord 
Darcy was created Harl Rivers in the year 1641. 

It afterwards passed by marriage to the third Warl 
of Rochford, who built the principal part of the 
present mansion. In 1857 the Priory and estate 
became the property of the present owner, Sir John 
Henry Johnson, who has made considerable altera- 
tions and greatly improved the property. 

The gardens, pleasure grounds and glass structures 
now cover some 9 acres of land, and everything is 
kept in excellent order. The mansion is in the form 
ofa vast quadrangle, and being built at sundry periods 
is of various styles of architecture. The noble gate- 
house or entrance to the grounds is a very handsome 
structure in the late Norman style. It is built of 
flint and hewn stone, covered with beautiful tracery 
On the right are the extensive ruins of the ancient 
monastery, the chapel of which has been restored, and 
is unique in character and in good preservation, as 
is also a lofty tower from which charming views are 
to be obtained of the surrounding country, including 
the estuary of the Colne and Blackwater, the German 
Ocean and the island of Mersea. 

The gateway alluded to faces the south, and 
towards the east, in the ancient wall, may be 
observed what must have been the principal entrance 
to the monastery, but which is now built up. The 
glass structures consist of a central conservatory, 
from which extend to the right and left houses 
for the cultivation of Grapes, Peaches, and other 
exotic fruits. The conservatory contains some fine 
specimens of old-fashioned plants in good condition. 
On a wall near to this, some 30 or more feet high 
are trained some very fine climbing plants, including 
a magnificent specimen of the Wistaria sinensis, 
which, in addition to clothing a large portion of this 
lofty wall, extends itself at a right angle from the 
same, so as to form a canopy or covering for a broad 
walk, and must, when in full flower (which was 
lately the case) have been an object of great beauty. 
Another portion of this high wall is covered to the 
top with healthy Fig trees bearing abundance of 
fruit, which, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
season, had every appearance of ripening soon. 
The grounds also contain many examples of beau- 
tiful trees, such as a gigantic Tulip tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), supposed to have been planted more than 
a hundred years, and blooming profusely; also a 
very fine example of the Cedrus Deodara, which was 
planted in 1861. On the west side of the mansion 
is a fine geometric flower garden, the beds of which 
are well filled with the most choice varieties of 
bedding plants, adjoining which is a fine lawn or 
tennis ground. This very beautiful and interesting 
garden establishment has for many years been 
under the care and management of Mr. Howard, and 
the excellent condition in which all is kept does him 
credit, while his intelligence and civility leave a 
very favourable impression upon all who may visit 
St. Osyth Priory. P. G. 


THE DOUGLAS FIR IN SCOT- 
LAND. 
(Concluded from page 569.) 


AssuminG, then, that the average tree in the Tay- 
mount plantation will show a future development 
similar to that shown on the above mentioned cross- 
section, Ihave endeavoured to forecast the volume 
of solid wood, or growing stocks (3 inches and upwards 
in diameter), which an acre of land belonging to the 
first quality is likely to contain at various periods, 

In order to facilitate my task I shall commence 
by giving such data for the Silver Fir, obtained by 
careful and extensive measurements on the Con- 
tinent. The volume, or cubic contents of a stand- 
ing tree, is best calculated by the following formula: 


sxhxf. 
Here s represents the sectional area taken at a 
convenient height above the ground, usually the height 
of the chest of a man, or about 4} feet; 4 indicates 
the height or length of bole; and / indicates a 


certain coefficient called ‘‘the form fignre.” The 
product of s X krepresents a cylinder with a base 
equal to that of the tree at 4 feet 6 inches from the 
ground, and a length equal to the height of the tree, 
thie volume of which is considerably larger than that 
of the tree, as the latter tapers from the base 
upwards; hence fis a fraction of 1, and as the pro- 
duct, s x A, is thus reduced by multiplying it with f, 
the latter is sometimes called the reducing factor. 
During late years a large number of Silver Fir 
woods, of varying age, from early youth up to 
maturity, have been carefully measured, arranged 
in different qualities—best, middling, and inferior— 
by ascertaining their height, sectional area at height 


_of chest, and their cubic contents ; by dividing with 


the product of height by sectional area (k X s) into 
the volume, the form figure has been ascer- 
tained. The tables thus constructed can now be 
applied to the measurement of standing woods with- 
out any fellings whatever, by merely measuring the 
height and sectional area, and by taking the form 
figures from the tables. 

The following extract shows the mean volume of 
solid wood in a well-stocked Silver Fir wood growing 
in a locality classed as belonging to the first quality 
up to an age of 140 years, beyond which age no 
figures are available :— 


Section;| Volumeot| Mean Tree. 
No. at | Form [80d wood) — 
Age,| of |Mean} height | figure iG inches. Section- 
yrs. | trees; ht., jof chest,| for Ro I area, | Diam. 
per | feet. | square | solid pa) square | in, 
acre feet | wood.| CUbiCfeet | “Foot, ’ 
: per acre. S| BEE Bor ; 
82 | 1745 | 17 93 “65 1,032 "053 31 
50 | 931 \ 42 177 AT 3,458 190 59 
75 | 4383 | 75 | 243 | -47 8,532 | “61 | 10-1 
100; 213 97 | 295 “46 13,291 1°385 15°9 
125 126 «6109 | 330 | “45 {16,291 2°659 22-1 
140 101 114 353 ‘44 | 17,720 37495 25°3 


In order to prepare a similar table for Douglas 
Fir, it is necessary to ascertain the total sectional 
area per acre, the mean height, and the form figures 
for the years 50, 75, 100, 125, and 140 years; and 
this, with the scanty material at present available, 
can only be done in a rough and preliminary 
manner. 

Sectional Area.—We know that the sectional area 
of a dominant (or leading) tree is as follows :— 


At the age of 50 years .., 1°115 square feet. 


x BS 5p = 1847 a 
oD og, = 2°885 _ 
TE oe = 3715 5 
Ber Maio, &, = 4307 3 


In order to ascertain the total sectional area per 
acre at these periods, we must ascertain the number 
of trees which a well stocked acre is likely to contain 
at the same periods. We know (1) that a well-stocked 
acre contains 202 Douglas Firs at the age of thirty- 
two years; (2) that 101 Silver Firs 140 years old, of 
a mean sectional area of 3:495 square feet, find room 
onanacre; (3) that generally a Douglas Firrequires at 
least as much room as a Silver Fir of the same 
sectional area, and, in fact, somewhat more, owing 
to the somewhat more spreading nature of the 
branches ; and (4), that a Douglas Fir 140 years old 
shows a sectional area of 4'307 square feet. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the follow- 
ing numbers of Douglas Firs per acre have been 
estimated :— 


At the age of 32 years... non we» 202 
“6 50 aS aun «. 150 
76s, bop ack we 125 

oh 100 ,, fn ote «- 100 

” 125 =, eae ou ESS) 

oe 140 ,, ot ton see 750) 


By multiplying these numbers with the mean sec- 
tional area per tree, the total sectional areas of all 
trees per acre are obtained. 

(6.) Height.—The following facts are at our dis- 
posal :—(1). A Douglas Fir thirty-two years old has 
a mean height of 60 feet ; mean annual height growth 
= 22h inches; (2), a Douglas Fir fifty-seven years 
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old has a mean height of 90 feet ; mean annual height 
growth (from tbirty-second to fifty-seventh year) 
= 14 inches; both grown in Perthshire. (3). Mature 
Douglas Firs in the most favourable localities of 
North America are reported to reach » mean height 
of 213 feet; such trees are often up to 500 years 
old, but it is not known, at what age the height 
growth ceases: let us assume that it is very slight 
after the age of 250 years. With these facts before 
us, the heights up to an age of 140 years may be 
estimated as follows :— 


Attheageof 32 years... oan arr he 
” 50, ta a cee te 23 
, 75, 105 
: 100° 5; 125 
” 125, 141 
” TAO’ ives 150 


(c.) Form Figure.—The form figures for Silver Fir 
are :— 


Attheageof 32years.... re sith glee 
” 50 (yy ae se sgus AO 
” te 5. re Meee ere Ae 
” 100 SC, 5 =e cad ALY 
of 1255 & ee ee is 
” wo. Cg, a oe won AE 


The form figure of the Taymount plantation 
shows ‘39 for an age of thirty-two years. This is 
very considerably below the form-figure for Silver 
Fir, and it is in accordance with the facts of the case. 
The Douglas Fir is a much more tapering tree than 
the Silver Fir, and the highest form figures which 
can be expected may perhaps be placed as follows :— 


At the age of 32 years... = '39 
or Ole sat saa = 38 
” MOL oye. ene = °33 
" 100, = ‘37 
f SOcte sti ol deals. 1°86 
” eee ain una de 


By utilising the figures thus estimated the following 
table for the Douglas Fir has been calculated :-— 


ad ‘Section v lume of Mean Tree. 
de a hiMean ae Form solid wood —— = 
Age,| trees | ht. | height ‘fgure| 43 inches | Section-|__ 

yrs. per | in of chest,) solid upwards), | al area, | Diam, 

acre. | feet. ae S dad Wibic tects eb | in. 

peracre | per acre. ‘x 

32 202 60 158 39 3.738 | 782 12°0 
5 150 82 167 38 5,204 1115 143 
7d 125/105 | 231 33 9,217 ‘S4 184 
100 100) 125 288 “37 13,322 2-885 23°0 
125 88/141 | 3.7 "36 16,599 : 3.715 2671 
149 80 | 150 / 345 “Bd 18,112 4°307 281 


Let us now compare the volume of the Douglas 
Fir with that of the Silver Fir :— 


Mean annual increment 


Growing stock, per acre 
in cubic feet per acre. 


in cubic feet. 


Age. | feintin 2 bet 
} Douglas Silver Douglas Silver 
| Fir. Fir. / Fir. Fir. 
30 | 5208 | 8,458 los | 69 
75 9,217 8,532 123 114 
100 13,322 13,291 133 133 
| 
125 | 16,599 16,291 133 130 
140 18,112 17,720 129 127 


This table indicates that under a rotation of up 
to about ninety years the Douglas Fir, owing to its 
more rapid development in early growth, yields 
larger returns of solid wood than the Silver Fir. 
Under a rotation of 90 to 120 years the returns 
in volume are about equal. Under a rotation of 
more than 120 years the Douglas Fir will again yield 
larger returns of volume than the Silver Fir. The 
latter is of little consequence in this country, because 
no landed proprietor would think of working his 
plantations under a rotation of more than 120 years, 
unless he had a particular fancy to see large trees on 
his estate. Attention must also be drawn to the 
fact that the mean annual increment culminates 
between the years 100 and 123, so that a rotation of, 


say, 110 to 120 years will yield, in the long run, a 
larger number of cubic feet of solid wood, than either 
a shorter or longer rotation, both in the case of 
Silver Fir and, as far I can judge, also of Dougias 
Fir. 

The above data, it must always be remembered, 
refer only to the final cuttings. I have no data 
whatever which would enable me to compare the 
intermediate returns (thinnings) of Douglas Fir and 
Silver Fir. I may also draw attention to the fact, 
that the numbers of cubic feet given above refer to 
the actual volume of solid wood. In order to obtain 
the number of cubic feet calculated from the quarter 
girth, as is usual in this country, the numbers must 
throughout be reduced by about one-fourth (more 
accurately 22 per cent.). 

I have compared the returns of the Douglas Fir 
with those of the Silver Fir, because we possess 
accurate tables giving the volume-yield of the latter 
at different ages. It would have been more to the 
purpose to substitute the Larch for the Silver Fir, 
but unfortunately the laws of increment of the 
former have not as yet been so minutely studied and 
recorded as in the case of the latter. So much, 
however, is known, that the Larch developes much 
more rapidly than the Silver Fir during youth, and 
that it yields larger returns of solid wood under a 
rotation of seventy-five years, and perhaps even 
eighty years, in favourable localities; under a higher 
rotation the volume yield of the Silver Fir is greater 
than that of Larch. Hence it may be safely said 
that under a rotation of seventy-five and perhaps 
even eighty years the Larch will yield as much solid 
wood as the Douglas Fir whenever they are grown 
in regular fully stocked woods, and in localities of 
equal quality—with this difference, that the material 
yielded by the Douglas Fir will consist of a smaller 
number of trees per acre, with a greater mean diameter 
per tree. 

The laws of increment of Scotch Pine are well 
known. On good localities, like that of Taymount, 
the growing stock of a fully stocked acre compares 
as follows with that of Douglas Fir :— 


| Mean annual increment 
per acre, in cubic feet, 


Volume of solid Wood 
| peracre, in cubic feet. | 


Age. | 
| Douglas Scotch Douglas Scotch 
Fir. Pine. Fir. Pine. 
a0 5,204 5,600 104 112 
75 9,217 7,900 123 105 
100 13,322 9,500 133 935 


‘Under a rotation of fifty years Scotch Pine may 
even yield a little more material than the Douglas 
Fir, but later on it drops considerably behind. 


Quality of the Timber—The next point of im- 
portance is the quality of the timber. The wood 
of the Douglas Fir has a great reputation, and 
in America its quality is believed to be equal 
to that of Larch timber. In how far the Douglas 
Fir grown in this country will come up to that 
standard remains to be seen. The larger sized 
trees so far cut on the Scone estate have been freely 
bought at the same rates as those usually paid for 
Larch, but sufficient time has not elapsed to show 
the comparative merits of home grown Douglas Fir 
and Larch timber. 

A few words must now be added with regard to 
the safety of production. First of all it is an undis- 
puted fact that Douglas Fir can, in this country, only 
be successfully grown in sheltered localities, because 
its leading shoot, and even the lateral branches, are 
very liable to be broken by wind. This reduces the 
area suitable for its cultivation very considerably. 

Then there can be no doubt that the Douglas Fir, 
in order to yield large volume returns, requires good 
fertile and fresh or moist soil, in fact, soil on which 
any other species will produce a large volume of 
timber. Such land can, moreover, be used to greater 
advantage for field crops. What we specially re- 
quire are species which will do well, or at any rate 
fairly well, on lands which are not suitable for field 
crops, 


Finally, it has been said that the Douglas Fir is 
not exposed to any disease, while the Larch, for 
instance, suffers so much in this respect. With 
regard to this point, it will be as well not to shout 
until we are safely out of the wood. It will be re- 
membered that the Larch disease did not show itself 
in Scotland until about sixty years ago, Only quite 
lately Mr. McGregor, who has been on His Grace 
the Duke of Athol's estates for more than forty 
years, pointed out to me, that he has never seen the 
Larch cancer on any of the old Larch trees, except 
on those parts of the trees which have been formed 
during the last sixty years. This certainly seems 
to indicate that the disease did not exist before about 
the year 1820. 

No doubt exists now that the Larch cancer is the 
result of the ravages of a fungus (Peziza Willkommii), 
the spores of which enter the tree through wounds 
which were caused by insects (aphis), frosts, violence, 
&c. Only a few days ago, and after I had com- 
menced this article on the Douglas Fir in Scotland, 
I saw in a German forest journal a notice of the dis- 
covery of an injurious fungus on the Douglas Fir, 
Dr. yon Tubeuf, a pupil of the celebrated pathologist, 
Dr. R. Hartig, of Munich, has now described a fungus, 
Botrytis Douglasii, which is parasitic on the 
Douglas Fir: it has been noticed during the last ten 
years in several widely separated localities in Ger- 
many on the trees in the experimental plantations 
which have been made of late years. As far as is 
known at present the fungus attacks in the first 
place the young shoots, the needles of which turn 
brown or gray, the whole being ultimately spun over 
with mycelium; it then extends and kills ultimately 
the plants. It has also been found that this same 
fungus can be cultivated on two to six year old 
plants of Silver Fir, Spruce, and Larch. Dr. von 
Tubeuf found, as a general rule, that those Douglas 
Firs were specially attacked which grow in fully 
stocked areas, so that the branches of the trees 
interlaced; and in these cases the lower branches 
were more attacked than those higher up. He also 
noticed that free standing trees were free of the 
disease, and he naturally draws the conclusion, that 
infection depends on a high degree of moisture, 
such as is found in dense woods, while free-growing 
trees, exposed on all sides to drying air currents 
escaped. Now, what does this mean? Simply that 
the Douglas Fir must be grown in thin open woods, 
and if so, good-bye to any high returns per acre, such 
as Silver Fir, Larch, or even Scotch Pine will yield. 

Generally Dr. von Tubeuf adds some very sen- 
sible remarks, of which I give the following extracts. 
He says :— 

“Tn introducing an exotic species, the first ques- 
tion should be whether, if grown in the same locality, 
it possesses any real advantages over our indigenous 
species, either in consequence of a superior quality of 
wood, rapid growth, large dimensions, active repro- 
ductive power, &c., or by moze successfully resisting 
any unfavourable conditions of the soil or climate, or 
by being less subject to natural enemies, such as 
game, animal or vegetable parasites, &c. A further 
most important question is, whether with the exotic 
tree we are likely to introduce new enemies to our 
indigenous trees; and in this respect we need only 
remind the reader of the imported enemies of the 
Potato, the Colorado beetle, the enemies of the 
‘Vanies Sco, reves 

“‘Of our own enemies of trees, a large number 
attack without distinction the exotics lately intro- 
duced, Curculio, Bostrychus, cockchafers, cater- 
pillars and beetles attack exotics like indigenous 
trees; Trametes radiciperda (one of the most for- 
midable of fungi) destroys the wood of the Douglas 
Fir like that of any other species.” 

These words deserve serious consideration. It is 
more than probable that the Douglas Fir will, with 
us, in the course of time, develope its full share of 
enemies, if not more, considering that it is an exotic 
species. 

Before concluding I desire to express a hope that 
my object in publishing these notes on the Douglas 
Fir may not be misunderstood. The cultivation of 
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the tree in Great Britain and Ireland looks at present 
very encouraging, and I trust that experiments will 
be continued; but I deprecate altogether rush- 
ing into extensive plantings, as advocated by the 
correspondent of the Perthshire Constitutional, until 
time has shown that the tree really deserves to 
supersede the species hitherto cultivated by us, and 
of which we know what to expect. My personal 
opinion is that the Douglas Fir will just as little 
revolutionise our sylvicultural operations as the Wey- 
mouth Pine has been able to do, though great things 
were expected of it at one time. There is a great 
difference between nursing up a single tree in a fine 
soil and under otherwise favourable conditions, and 
the growing of a species on a large scale for economic 
purposes; in the former case only exceptional 
results present themselves to the eye, while in the 
latter case averages must be looked for and reckoned 
with. W. Schlich, Cooper's Hill, October, 1888. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


—— 
HYBRID ORCHIDS AT THE DELL, EGHAM. 


Ir is at such a time as the present, when there is 
a hiatus in the supply of Orchid flowers, that the 
value of some of the hybrids of Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons (so far as the showier genera are con- 
cerned) is apparent. Viewing the collection be- 
longing to Baron Schroder this week, the houses 
gay with beautiful flowers, supplied for the 
greater part by the hybrids, the thought involun- 
tarily arose—What a difference it would make if all 
these home-raised garden plants were non-existent. 
The blooming period of the great section of Cattleya 
and Lelia is over until the flowers on the specimens 
of Cattleya Trianz expand; the grand masses of 
coloured and white L. anceps (among which are 
several L. a. Dawsoni with six to seven spikes each), 
producing their wealth of bloom, and the other 
late winter-flowering things appear, yet here 
was a fine display of bloom which, although 
varied, had been running concurrently with the show 
of imported species, and now remained to carry on 
until others came. Viewing these hybrids in flower, 
one is struck with their peculiarly intense bril- 
liancy and richness of colour, which in most cases 
has surpassed that of the parents. The favourite 
genus, Cypripedium, now so rich in hybrids, gives a 
great variety of handsome things, whose individual 
beauties increase in proportion as the plants gain in 
strength. 

At present at The Dell a good opportunity occurs 
fo see together a good plant of the rare C. Fairrie- 
anum which has had five flowers, and beside it a 
large specimen of C. Arthurianum Xx, a variety 
the produce of the first-named and C. insigne; and 
also C. vexillarium x, the result of the same crossed 
with C, barbatum. All three have lovely flowers, 
the hybrids having the charming curves of outline of 
C. Fairrieanum. C. cnanthum superbum x, too, 
stands out as a leading variety ; and C. Harrisianum 
superbum X is the finest of the section. Many 
hybrids of C. SedeniX are in bloom, as well as other 
fine species and hybrids, of which C. Charles Can- 

. ham X, if not showy, is at least a massive and distinct 
flower. 

Of hybrid Cattleyas and Lelias, C. Victoria, which 
is here in flower, is a fine thing, resembling C. ex- 
oniensis X , but with a greater lip expansion ; Cattleya 
Dominiana <, a cross between C. maxima and C. 
intermedia, was bearing handsome flowers, resemb- 
ling the charming C. Harrisii, a species which has 
also bloomed at The Dell, and which has C. Mendelii 
for one of its parents. he latter was raised by the 
late Dr. Harris, of Lamberhurst, whose hybrids have 
passed into the hands of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 
and who also raised C. amberhurst hybrid = C. 
citrina x C. intermedia, both of which, shown by 
Baron Schroder, were certificated at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s meeting, October 23 last. Cattleya 
Novelty x, an exquisitely coloured flower, and the 
beautiful IL, Dominiana xX, C. porphyrophlebia, 
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and others were just out of bloom, while well- 
advanced in bud were large plants of L. Bella x, 
L. Veitchiana x, L. Canhamiana x, L. lilacina x, 
C. Mastersonie x, C. fausta, C. Bella, and others. 
The handsome little Sophro-Cattleya Batemanniana 
has flowered here several times, but the still more 
interesting Veitchian cross between Sophronites 
grandiflora and Cattleya Triane has unfortunately 
dropped its buds. 

The Calanthes now make a fine show, but the 
bright magenta C. Veitchii superba holds its 
own among them all, and makes the best show by 
reason of its being grown in quantity. Other 
hybrids were remarked, the best white being 
C. Hallii x, which, as seen here, is purer in colour 
than either C. Cooksonii or C. Barkerii, which were 
placed beside it. C. Alexandre x, C.lentiginosa x, 
and ©. Sandhurstiana x are finely-coloured varieties 
and the beautiful hybrid cross between Calanthe 
and Phaius—Phaio-Calanthe Sedeni—bore a stout 
spike of its beautiful creamy-white and pink flowers. 

Among the hybrid Dendrobes rendered so popular 
by the D. heterocarpum hybrids, of which D. splen- 
didissimum grandiflorum Xis the best, the perennial 
flowering D. rhodostoma, with its rich claret-crimson- 
tipped petals, is profusely in flower ; Dendrobium 
Phalenopsis superba, too, is in flower, and is worth a 
journey to see. 

In flower were Epidendrum Wallisii, a fine variety ; 
an autumn-flowering C. labiata, which for richness 
of colour in the labellum far excels the originul 
variety ; Cypripedium Argus nigro-maculata, the best 
variety of that species; and the very rare Odonto- 
glossum Warscewiczii, a plant with eight spikes in 
bud. Considering the varied collection, and the 
large number of varieties difficult to grow, Mr. H. 
Ballantine keeps The Dell collection up to the best 
possible mark of excellence, and its generous owner 
gets the gratification from his plants which he so 
well deserves. J. O'B. 


PHAIUS CALLOSUS. 


Besides P. grandifolius, which is one of the best 
known Orchids, and P. Wallichii, a very meritorious 
species, there are several other species of Phaius 
fully deserving of attention, but which are rarely 
met with. One of them is P. bicolor, which was 
noted in these columns a few weeks ago, and another 
is the subject of this note. DP. callosus has long been 
known to botanists, and reference is made to it in 
the volume of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, for 1848. A 
plant of it which was imported from Java last year 
is now flowering at Kew. The flowers measure 
3 inches across, and on the plant under notice are 
borne on a stout radical scape 18 inches high, 
which carries eight flowers ; fully established plants, 
however, would probably produce double or treble 
that number. The sepals and petals are broadly 
lanceolate, and of a dull reddish-brown, the tips 
being whitish; the lip is tubular, the front portion 
not being so spreading as in P. grandifolius ; it is of 
a yellowish-white, tinged with pink, and is slightly 
pubescent. 

By growing the four species I have mentioned 
above, all of which require the same general treat- 
ment, a succession of flowers could be kept up for 
probably ten months in the year, and this, with 
plants of the stately and effective appearance of P. 
grandifolius would be of no small advantage for 
conservatory decoration. W. B. 


CasLoGYNE OCELLATA,. 


An exceedingly pretty species with flowers much 
yesembling those of C. corymbosa; in the latter, 
however, the flower-scapes are produced along with 
the young growth, whereas in C. ocellata they rise 
from the apices of the developed pseudobulbs. The 
species is figured in the Botanical Magazine (t. 8769), 
but the figure does not convey a just idea of its cha- 
racteristics, The flowers are 2} inches in diameter, 
and three or four occur on a raceme. ‘The sepals 
and petals are of pure white; the lip, the side lobes 
of which enclose the column, has also a white 
ground, but is marked on the middle lobe with two 
round, eye-like yellow spots; each side lobe being 
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also marked with a blotch of yellow and striped with 
reddish-brown. It is stated in the Orchid Grower's 
Manual to flower in February and March, but several 
plants are now in flower at Kew. It may be grown 
in pots of fibrous peat and sphagnum, but it succeeds 
equally well when grown on rafts and suspended from 
the roof, in which case peat fibre should be fastened 
about the roots and sphagnum placed on the 


surface. Being from Northern India it requires 
cool, moist conditions. It was introduced in 1822, 
W, B. 


TRICHOPILIA TORTILIS. 


Basket or pot culture suits these plants well, but 
if well elevated above the pot’s rim they perhaps 
flower most abundantly in this manner. In potting, 
above all, provide good drainage, and for soil use 
good fibrous peat, through which may be worked 
some moderately-sized nodules of charcoal, which 
will allow the roots to penetrate it better, and at the 
same time assist in carrying away the water more 
quickly. The species is a free-growing plant, which 
requires a medium supply of water to its roots during 
the season of growth, but it enjoys an atmosphere 
well charged with moisture ; and although the water 
supply to the roots must be considerably reduced 
through the winter months, it must never be entirely 
withheld, as the slightest amount of shrivelling is 
injurious, This plant should be grown at the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, well exposed to the sun 
and light, but should have the sun screened from it 
during the hotter part of the day, in order to pre- 
serve the colour of its foliage, which forms such an 
admirable background for its blossoms. It is not 
very liable to the attacks of insects, but scale, 
and even thrips, will sometimes affect it, more 
especially if the plant is in a slightly bad state of 
health; but watchful care on the part of the culti- 
yator will prevent these pests from gaining a lodg- 
ment. The plants may be increased, if necessary, 
by division; but it is far better to have one fine 
plant than several small ones. The division should 
be made just as the new growths appear, and several 
old bulbs should be left at the back of the leading 
growth. The divisions may ,be potted, and treated 
in exactly the same manner as the established plants, 
“ Orchid Album,” October. 


Cypripepium FircuHr1anvm 


is a distinct and pretty variety, and compact in its 
habit. The leaves are oblong acute, from 4—6 
inches in length by about 1} inch in breadth, and 
prettily variegated; the ground colour is greyish- 
green, marbled and spotted with deep olive-green. 
The scape rises well above the foliage, and bears a 
single large and handsome flower. Dorsal petal some- 
what ovate cuneate, white, conspicuously veined with 
bright green, the lower sepal being similar in colour, 
but smaller; petals long and strap-shaped, with 
blunt ends, green towards the base, the apical por- 
tion and the margins being suffused with deep red, 
and bearing a few black hairy warts on the edge; 
lip large, dull red, veined in front with green, the 
inner surface profusely spotted with dots and spots 
of red. It blooms in the winter months, and con- 
tinues in perfection for fully six weeks. “ Orchid — 
Album,” October. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN 
BLOSSOMING AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TUBERS IN THE POTATO,~ 


In the climate of Germany the blooming of 
different varieties of Potatos is very much restricted. 
Most of the varieties do not flower, excepting here 
and there in the course of years; a small number 
only flower regularly and bear fruit. It is not so in 
Chili, the habitat of the Potato. There it flowers 
abundantly, but the tubers remain small, while in 
the temperate zone the formation of the tubers is 
favoured at the expense of fertilisation. 


* By E. Wollny, Forsch. auf d. Geb. der Agrikulturphysik, 
x,, pp. 214—218, 
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This fact seems to indicate a sort of balance 
between the two modes of reproduction by the 
tubers, and by the seeds: the energy of the one 
seems to bring about the decadence of the other. 
In fact, Knight and Langenthal have found that they 
may increase the blooming by detaching the young 
tubers as they appear. Inversely, they found that 
suppressing the flowers favoured the development of 
the tubers of many varieties, An anonymous English 


the number as well as size of the tubers. However, 
the early varieties, and the plants which had not 
been topped till late, gave a contrary result, one 
crop being poor, probably because there remained 
some little time between the operation and the 
maturity of the tubers, and the season had been 
especially dry from July 14 to August 25. 

These experiments enable us to understand why 
the Potato does not thrive alike in Chili and Ger- 


Fic, 83.—CALANDRINIA OPPOSITIFOLIA ;} FLESH-COLOURED, 


author has obtained by this method an increase in 
harvest of 2670 lb. per acre. 

Wollny recognises that, from his experiments, the 
development of the flower is prejudicial to that of 
the tubers. Experiments were conducted in 1886 on 
many varieties that produce flowers. Four plots 
were planted with each variety, one acting as a dupli- 
cate or control, being left to itself; the inflorescence 
on the other three was cut at three different periods. 
The inflorescence oftenest cut off produced the crop 
of greatest weight; it also exercised an influence on 


many. It is probable that dryness and sunlight 
induce bloom, and humidity, and a sky more or less 
cloudy, the formation of tubers. In fact, in dry 
years a great number of varieties flower, while the 
same varieties do not bloom when the weather is 
moist and the sky is obscure. 

The influence of light upon the production of 
flowers is a fact that has been long known, and very 
recently Sachs has shown that it is the chemical rays 
which provoke flowering. Plants of Nasturtium, a 
flowering plant of the first class, produced no flowers 


behind a’screen of a“solution of /sulphate of quinine, 
But it seems to us that it is necessary to divide the 
problem into two, and to distinguish one im- 
mediate influence and another indirect influence, the 
effect of which is itself accumulated by heredity, in 
order to become a race-characteristic. These two 
features necessarily combine, and act in the same 
way in our country. We do not think, however, 
that these things are brought about by purely 
physical influence. 

There are, in fact, many examples of plants being 
reproduced artificially or naturally by budding, root 
grafting, tubers, &c., and which in flowering do not 
produce fruit, or which, producing fruits, are none the 
less sterile, as seeds are not formed in them, Lysi- 
machia nummularia, a creeping plant; the Tarragor, 
which flowers but does not set seed; Garlic rocambole, 
which produces bulbs in place of flowers; a variety 
of Ficaria ranunculoides, which produces tubercles 
in the axils of the leaves; and Sugar-cane and 
Bananas which are nearly always sterile, Adstract 
in Annales Agronomiques, xiv., pp. 883—4, 


CALANDRINIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, 
S. Watson, sp. nov. 


Tue contrast between the rich deep maroon of the 
so-called C. umbellata and the pure white or rose- 
blush of the present species is striking in the 
extreme, and as we have no reason to doubt its com- 
parative hardiness, it will, no doubt, prove a great 
acquisition to the outdoor garden, The plant from 
which the sketch (fig. 83) was made was grown 
through the winter in an unheated house, and, in con- 
sequence, may bea little drawn, although the descrip- 
tion from wild plants gives the scape as 3—10 inches 
high. The tuberous root is very thick and fleshy, the 
lower leaves oblanceolate, narrowed to the scaly 
margined underground base; from 2—3 inches long, 
thick, succulent. The flower-stem is branching, 
with one terminal three-flowered umbel; the 
pedicels 1 or 2 inches long, sepals round, short, 
acutely dentate; flowers over 1 inch in diameter, 
pure white, in some blush-rose, the latter espe- 
cially very lovely. It was collected by Thomas 
Howell at Waldo, Oregon, and in the coast moun- 
tains of Del Norte County, California, near Smith 
River, and published in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, yol, xxii,, 
p. 355, D, 


FRUIT REGISTER, 


PEARS. 


Ir would be scarcely safe for a gardener to limit 
his varieties to fifteen, in view of the uncertainty of 
cropping in some of those named by Mr, Sheppard 
in these pages on November 10. I would like to add 
Jargonelle, a Pear which everyone likes ; Eyewood, 
piquant in flavour, anda good grower and cropper, 
In both of these the spurs are naturally long, and 
should be shortened only when they have become 
unsightly, I think the Pears with long spurs and 
long stalks to the fruits usually have pendulous 
blossoms, and are thus rendered less liable to injury 
from snow and frost when open. Beurré Diel is an 
excellent hardy Pear, and Marie Louise d’Uccle is 
also good, and equally hardy; Monarch should not 
be omitted; Hacon’s Incomparable also, where it 
does well, is welcome for its tender flesh and 
pleasant flavour. It usually crops well every other 
year; but by thinning out the fruits when too 
abundantly borne, this Pear, and others with thé 
same peculiarity, may be made to crop fairly well 
every year when not prevented by frost from setting 
their blooms, Beurré d'Aremberg is another variety 
which bears well and pretty constantly. Well grown 
and ripened it is excellent, but as it is avery free 
setter the fruits ought to be thinned on wall trees, 
pyramids, &c. Nouveau Poiteau andjEaster Beuné 
can hardly be omitted, although the period at which 
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the latter ripens in store is very uncertain, and 
Noveau Poitean is in season with Marie Louise. 

In all large establishments there are many 
persons about who are fond of the Pear, and it 
would often be the means of saving the gardener’s 
best fruit if he were to consider this, and provide 
for it by planting those varieties which are free 
bearers, and which, if not first-rate, are of fair 
quality. Such are Beurré de Capiaumont, Aston 
Town, Summer Frane Real, Thompson’s, Jersey 
Gratioli, Windsor, Autumn Bergamotte, Vigaeuse, 
Louise Bonne, Bishop’s Thumb, Souvenir du Con- 
grés, Beurré Clairgeau, and Brown Beurré. I am 
sorry to leave off with these varieties, miny deli- 
cious Pears being even now omitted, but the lists 
=-Mr. Sheppard’s and this—seem to be rather too 
abundantly found in autumn Pears. In ordering 
the Pear trees from the nurseryman do not forget 
toadd some trees—bushes rather—of various Quinces. 
The fruits are very generally liked as preserves and in 
other ways. F, MM. 


Pzar Bevrrt Henri Counce ize. 


A small Pear; a seedling from Bergamotte Hspe- 
ren, raised by M. Arséne Sannier, which makes up 
for its small size and indifferent appearance by its 
exquisite flavour. Its form is like that of Berga- 
motte Isperen, but it is late, and does well on 
the Quince, and is very fruitful. Budletin d’Arbori- 
culture, 


PLANT NOTES. 


IMPATIENS HAWKERI. 


Tuts is a bold free-flowering species bearing 
red flowers on longish stalks, which stand out 
well above the foliage. Perhaps this might be 
placed with such as I. Hookeri, which is a strong 
grower, bearing large flowers, and it is a credit to 
any cultivator who succeeds in flowering this plant ; 
but the one in question has certainly the merit of 
being free-flowering, as plants with us have been 
continually blooming from the early part of the year, 
and promise to continue throughout the winter. 
Some say that it requires a large amount of pot- 
room, and compare it unfavourably with I. Sultani 
and Episcopi; but to us it seems unnecessary to 
make this comparison, as both kinds may be re- 
garded as strikingly different. Those who have 
seen it in flower in this neighbourhood are much 
impressed with its large handsome flowers. Cut- 
tings strike freely, and if these, when rooted, 
are potted into strong fibrous yellow loam, together 
with some coarse sand, and grown in a light 
position in a warm house, the nodes are produced 
closer together than would otherwise be the case 
if they received contrary treatment. If it could 
be crossed with I. Sultani or one of its varieties 
doubtless the result would prove satisfactory, but 
unfortunately these large flowering kinds do not, as 
far as our experience goes, intermingle with these 
smaller flowering species. There is a difference 
between the pollens of these two species both in 
colour and shape. In I. Sultani the pollen grains 
are reddish and barrel-shaped, while those of I. 
Hawkeri are round and yellowish ; but whether these 
differences are sufficient to prevent a cross being 
imade between the two we are unable to state. 


SECHIUM EDULE, 


This is by no means a free-flowering plant in this 
country, that is, as far as our experience goes, and 
therefore it is not likely to become very popular. A 
‘gpecimen is now flowering profusely in one of the 
warm-houses of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. It 
is a member of the Cucumber family, and is a much 
esteemed vegetable in the tropics. The fruit is 
about 4 inches in length, and is furnished with a 
number of small harmless prickles ; it contains only 
One seed, which germinates within the fruit, and 
never separates from it. The shoots are long, 
almost of an indefinite length, one we measured 


being more than 265 feet in length. The tendrils are 
from three to five-cleft, but are more generally pro- 
duced in fours, and when out of flower it is not 
unlike a Cucumber plant. It has moncecious flowers, 
of dull white colour; the male flowers are in 
racemes, while the others are solitary. Both male 
and female flowers haye a number of secreting 
glands in the tube of the corolla, about which many 
small reddish-coloured ants were particularly busy. 
(Can you inform me the name of this ant, as it 
seems most common amongst stove plants, but its 
name is not widely known?) The fruits are some- 
times imported and sold in Covent Garden under 
the name of Chayotes. It has been introduced into 
Madeira and other Atlantic Islands, from whence 
we received our seed some two years ago. The 
root is also spoken of as being edible, resem- 
bling a Yam both in flavour and form. Unfortunately 
the plant at Cambridge cannot be fruited, owing to 
the proposed demolition of the house in which it is 
planted out. W. Harrow, Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 


SPECIMEN TREES IN KEW 


GARDENS.—II. 


Tue Srone Pine (figs. 84 and 85, pp. 604 and 
605).—One of the most characteristic trees at Kew 
is Pinus pinea. It is to be found on the lawn, to the 
left, not far from the entrance from Kew Green, 
and near the Director’s office. It is not remarkable 
for the height of its trunk, but the head, as 
will be seen from our illustration, is very character- 
istic. The French call this Pine the Parasol Pine, 
from its umbrella-shaped head. In some places 
along the Riviera, and especially in Italy, the Stone 
Pine forms a marked feature of the landscape. M. 
Joly has lately described a specimen near St. Tropez 
which has a height of 16 metres, while the diameter 
of the head is 26 metres. The leaves are in pairs, 
each 4—5 inches long, and of a dark green colour, 
while the rich brown cones, of the size of a Cocoa- 
nut, take three years to ripen, and are remark- 
able for their prominent scales, the apices of 
which are dome-shaped and ribbed, reminding one 
of the dome of the cathedral of Florence. The 
seeds are oblong-ovoid, and are a favourite delicacy 
with the Italians. The wing of the seed is rela- 
tively narrow, forming a hatched-shaped mem- 
branous process surmounting the seed. This tree 
is remarkable for the occasional development of 
shoots with long single leaves instead of the usual 
pair—leaves similar, in fact, to those which are pro- 
duced on the young plant in succession to the 
cotyledons. 

In this country the tree is somewhat spring-tender, 
on which account we rarely meet with fine specimens, 
but we have received cones from Mr. Powell, of 
Drinkstone Park, and others. Messrs. Dammann, of 
Portici, have also favoured us with specimens of a 
golden-leaved variety. The Ravenna forest, once 
so celebrated and rendered popularly known by 
Leigh Hunt and Byron, was composed of this tree. 
These groves of stately Pines rose terrace after 
terrace for mile after mile along the Adriatic shore, 
but were killed in the winter of 1879-80, as gra- 
phically narrated in our columns June 4, 1881, 
p. 736. Such a wave of intense cold had not been 
known along the Adriatic for centuries, and that was 
proved by the Pines, which had grown up with the 
city’s growth. Ourcorrespondents at the time speak 
of gaunt bare trunks, attesting the destructiveness of 
the frost and to the severe loss of the peasants, whose 
living largely depended on the collection of the seeds. 
It is, however, quite possible that young seedlings 
protected by a mulching of the fallen leaves, may 
have survived, and if so that they are now gradually 
bidding fair to replace the trees that were killed. 
Perhaps some correspondent may be able to say 
whether or no this surmise is correct. In the mean 
time the following extract will suffice to give an idea 
of the former impressions of these forests :— 


“This pinetum stretches along the shore of the 
Adriatic for about 40 miles, forming a belt of variable 


width between the great marsh and the tumbling 
sea. From a distance the bare stems and velvet 
crowns of the Pine trees stand up like Palms that 
cover an oasis on Arabian sands; but at a nearer 
view the trunks detach themselves from an inferior 
forest growth of Juniper, and Thorn, and Ash, and 
Oak, the tall roofs of the stately Firs shooting their 
breadth of sheltering greenery above the lower and 
less sturdy brushwood. It is hardly possible to 
imagine a more beautiful and impressive scene than 
that presented by these long alleys of imperial 
Pines. They grow so thickly one behind another 
that we might compare them to the pipes of a great 
organ, or the pillars of a Gothic church, or the 
basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway. Their 
tops are evergreen, and laden with heavy cones, 
from which Ravenna draws considerable wealth. 
Scores of peasants are quartered on the outskirts of 
the forest, whose business it is to scale the Pines 
and rob them of their fruit at certain seasons of the 
year. Afterwards they dry the Fir cones in the sun 
until the nuts which they contain fall out. The 
empty husks are sold for firewood, and the kernels 
in their strong shells reserved for exportation. You 
may see the peasants—men, women, and boys-— 
sorting them by millions—drying and sifting them 
on the open spaces of the wood, and packing them 
in sacks to send abroad through Italy.” 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


—— 


Prantinc.—Although this is generally considered 
one of the best months in the year for planting 
deciduous subjects and most evergreens, one cannot 
advise a continuance of that operation in wet or 
retentive soils. In hilly districts and on sandy and 
gravelly soils the case is different, and there need be 
no more delay than is occasioned by the unfavour- 
able weather. Stake and tie such as require it as the 
work proceeds, and finish off with a mulching of half- 
decayed materials to keep out frost. In new plant- 
ing the soil should be trenched two spits deep 
beforehand, and, if poor, a heavy dressing of decayed 
manure should be worked in with the staple. Where 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other shrubs preferring 
a peaty soil are going to be planted, and the natural 
soil of the locality is unsuitable, the best way to 
ensure success it to clear out the old soil to a depth 
of 2 feet, and replace it with peat; by doing this the 
first cost may be great, but as a set-off against this is 
the success of the planting. 

Roses.—As soon as the soil is in a state fit to be 
trodden upon planting may be done so far as 
regards H.P.’s, but Tea and all tender varieties 
of the Rose will be better for being left till the 
spring. In planting new beds take out most of the 
old soil to a depth of 2 feet, and replace it with good 
turfy loam if obtainable, and a liberal admixture of 
rich manure. When setting out the plants allow a 
space of from 2 to 3 feet between the dwarfs; 
see that each one is labelled, and that a mulch is 
afforded the plants. Old plants that are unsatisfac- 
tory but which are worth saving may be lifted, re- 
planting in fresh soil. Cut off all suckers and 
shorten with a sharp knife any thick stragyling 
roots. In severe weather some slight protection to 
Tea varieties should be afforded. 

Turfing may still be done whenever there is an 
absence of frost. Never beat turf when it is frozen, 
this operation always destroying the appearance of 
it fora long time; neither let it lay in stock fura 
long time, but open out the turves to the light. 
The aspect of the garden will be rendered inviting 
if the lawn be kept in good order by sweeping and 
rolling at short intervals, but do not sweep the grass 
when it is wet, or the worm-casts will give it a 
smeared appearance. The same directions apply 
equally to walks made of binding materials. Shell 
and sea-sand walks need only to be raked smoothly at 
this season. The edges of the turf should be cut 
with the shears for the last time this season, J. 
Hlorsefield, Heytesbury. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


— me 


Panpanus.—A though a somewhat large and varied. 
genus there are only about half-a-dozen commonly met 
with. They form distinct and telling decorative 
subjects, and are of very easy culture; in fact, with 
& moderate amount of dryish heat, light, and water, 
good-sized specimens may be grown; but very large 
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specimens can be rapidly raised, if treated liberally, 
in large pots with rich loamy soil and an abundance 
of heat—indeed, large plants are only too easily 
grown, which often renders them unfit for ordinary 
decorative uses. Some of them can, however, be kept 
down to a small size for a few years by occasionally 
making cuttings of the tops. In doing this strip 
the leaves off the stem so far as it is firm, and then 
cut clean across. Put the cuttings into as small- 
sized pots as possible, using sandy loam for a com- 
post. If they are now stood in a dry part of the 
propagating-house, and occasionally be-dewed with 
the syringe, they will soon root, and should then be 
shifted into the size of pot finally required. I have 
found them do remarkably well placed near or over 
the hot-water pipes. Two of the best known—P. 
utilis and P. Vandermeeschii—in a small state, can 
in this way readily be kept for a year or two. They 
are both best, however, when propagated from seeds, 
which germinate readily. P. utilis is the more 
graceful of the two plants, the leaves being nicely 
recurved, and of a pleasing green colour. P. Van- 
dermeerschii is more rigid, and stronger in its habit, 
with a whitish, glaucous bloom on the leaves, and 
both are densely armed with short red spines. The 
old stocks of the plants which have been cut down 
may be thrown away, as they do not readily break 
into fresh growth, Another broad green-leaved 
species is P. ornatus. Quite different from 
these is P. graminifolius, an elegant, narrow, 
recurved-leaved species, which branches freely, 
and is very useful for table decoration. Of 
the variegated form the two best are P. Veitchii 
and P. javanicus variegatus. The former, although 
not the best coloured, is, nevertheless, the most 
serviceable plant; but javanicus is so formidably 
armed with spines that not only is it difficult to 
handle, but it is very liable to tear the leaves of 
other plants with which it may come in contact ; 
both are striped with white on a green ground. 
The last-named three are easily increased from 
offsets, which may be put in at any time of the year 
and treated in the way advised for the other cuttings. 
If grown in plenty of light and heat they will after- 
wards stand a very low temperature without injury, 
provided they are dry at the root. Under these con- 
ditions we have successfully wintered them in a 
temperature not much over 50°; P. javanicus, being 
more tender, must be kept in the stove. F. Ross, 
Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


Fics.—The earliest trees which are to supply 
fruit in April will now be ready for the start. 
These early trees, which should be in pots and tubs, 
may be stood on a solid foundation, with a good 
depth of fermenting leaves surrounding them. This 
may be thought to lessen the need for the cus- 
tomary syringing, but it will be as well to con- 
tinue it, in order to keep the trees free from 
red-spider and other insects. A slight syringing 
once or twice a week with rain-water at a tempera- 
ture of 90°, with a little petroleum added to it, will 
keep matters right in this direction. The house 
should be started with a night temperature of 50°, 
increasing it to 55° during the day when there is no 
sun-heat, and to 60° when the sun shines brightly. 
All successional houses should be cleansed, and the 
trees scrubbed with a brush and soapy-water con- 
taining a little quantity of petroleum, being careful 
not to injure the embryo fruit in the operation. 
Where it is found necessary to increase the stock, 
short stocky shoots may be detached with a heel, 
about the middle of January or beginning of February, 
and placed in sandy loam in 48’s, plunging them in 
bottom-heat, and in all other respects treating them 
as Vine eyes. Any plants struck last year may now 
be shifted into 24’s and stored away in a cool 
house until the turn of the year. 

Melons—Where fruit is still swelling a steady 
temperature of 75° should be maintained, and when 
the fruits show colour a dry and genial atmosphere 
is required. 

Cucumbers —A night temperature of 65° to 70° 
will now be sufficient for these; allow a little venti- 
lation on all favourable nights. Do not pinch the 
point so much as previously recommended, but rather 
encourage a slight extension of the bine. Be careful 
not to overcrop, and continue to supply slight, rich 
top-dressings. If greenfly appears, fumigate slightly 
on three successive nights, and well syringe with 
tepid water the first thing in the morning. Syring- 
ing the plants overhead generally should now be 
discontinued, 


Strawberries—Where ripe fruit is in request in 
February no time should be lost in getting the ne- 
cessary quantity of plants in readiness, The best 
method of starting these probably is to insert a 
quantity of 4-inch diameter drain-pipes into a bed of 
leaves in a pit with a rather flat roof, standing each 
pot within the pipe—the heat ascends the pipes 
around the roots and hastens the forcing process. The 
pots may also be plunged to half their height in a bed 
of leaves: but this plan results in the loss of roots, 
which soon make their way outside the pots. No time 
should now be lost in storing the whole stock for the 
winter, and I find no system better than standing 
the pots on a good depth of cinder ashes and packing 
them all round with leaves. I consider this superior 
to wintering in frames. Wm. Mf. Baillie, Luton Hoo, 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


Prvums.—Plum trees will succeed in all districts in 
any suitable soil, and may be grown as standards or 
pyramids, or against walls, with the exception of the 
north aspect. Pyramids may be planted from 6 feet 
to 8 feet apart, and to keep them in a fruitful state 
they should be lifted every four years. A few of 
the choice kinds, such as Jefferson’s, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Golden Gage, and others, should be grown 
against a wall with a north-western aspect, as the 
fruits from trees in this position are valuable late in 
the season. For the earliest crop Rivers’ Early 
Prolific is undoubtedly the best variety, grown either 
as a standard, fan-trained against a wall, or as a 
cordon. For growing as pyramids, bushes, and 
against walls the following are the best, viz.:— 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Early Orleans, July, Bryanston, 
Golden and Green Gages, Angelina Burdett, Belle de 
Septembre, Autumn Compote, Prince of Wales, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson's, Denyer’s Victoria, 
Orleans, Belle de Louvain, Black Imperial, Kirk’s, 
Pond’s Seedling, Red, Yellow, and Purple Magnum 
Bonum, Late Orleans, and Coe’s Late Red. For 
standards, the three varieties of Magnum Bonums, 
Orleans, Victoria, Prince of Wales, Prince Englebert, 
Early Prolific, Green Gage, Pershore, Belgian Purple, 
and Monarch. Damsons ure best grown as standards 
or bushes. I have tried them in a pyramidal form, 
but without success, for the few fruit they bore did 
not compensate for the trouble taken in the way of 
root-pruning and other measures to induce them to 
bear. The best varieties of Damsons are Mitchel- 
gon’s, King of Damsons, Farleigh Prolific, and the 
Prince or Shropshire. 

Cherries.—These like a well-drained open soil, and 
succeed when grown in the same way as Plums, 
with the exception of the Morello, which, in midland 
and northern counties should be accorded a wall, 
and for late crops one facing north. For private 
gardens the most profitable method of growing 
Cherries is as bushes. Grown in this form they bear 
excellent crops yearly, and moreover the fruit is 
easily protected from birds. In forming a collection 
half-a-dozen trees of the Kentish Black should be 
included, as it isa very useful fruit, continuing in use 
until the Morellos are ready for gathering. For 
growing against walls the following are well proved 
varieties, viz.:—May Duke, Werder’s Early Black, 
Rivers’ Early, Elton, Black Tagle, Bigarreau, 
Governor Wood, Downton, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Florence, Royal Duke, and Late Duke. For north 
walls, Kentish and Morello. As standards and 
bushes, Black and White Heart, Belle Agathe, 
Kentish, the Bigarreaus, May Duke, Downton, and 
Elton can be recommended. 

Apricots delight in a deep, rich, and well-drained 
loam, and they succeed only in this country outdoors 
when grown against walls facing south, south-west, 
and west. As the trees require a great deal of 
water during the various stages of growth, it is most 
essential that the borders should be well drained. I 
find maidens are the best for planting; they grow 
away more rapidly, and are not so subject to gum- 
ming and losing their branches when they become 
established, as on the two and three year old trees. 
It is always best to plant the trees where they are 
to remain, for they are very impatient of being lifted 
after they get beyond a certain size. Of sorts, the 
following are the best:—Moor Park, Hemskirk, 
Kaisha, and the Large Early ; the latter is an excel- 
lent variety, and the individual fruits can be grown 
as large as Peach by judicious thinning and careful 
attention to watering the border. 

Peaches and Nectarines require to be grown on the 
same aspects as Apricots, The soil should consist 


of a good mellow loam, with an admixture of lime- 
rubble if of a heavy nature. The following is a 
list of good varieties, viz. :—Alexander, Belle Beauce, 
Barrington, Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, Bellegarde, Alexandra 
Noblesse, Prince of Wales, Walburton, and Late 
Admirable. 

Of Nectarines, Balgowan, Elruge, Hardwick Seed- 
ling, Lord Napier, Downton Improved, Newton, Pine- 
apple, River’s Orange, Violette Hative, and Hum- 
boldt are a few of the best varieties. 4. Ward, Stoke 
Edith Park, Hereford. 


TRANSPLANTING AND ManacinG YounG Fruit 
Trees.— The season of the year has now arrived 
when the transplanting of fruit trees should be taken 
in hand and carried out with all the expedition pos- 
sible, as it makes a great difference in the welfare 
and speedy establishment of the plants whether the 
operation is conducted now or later, for at this time 
of year the roots soon get to work again, and when 
the buds start they will do so strongly ; whereas if the 
removal of the trees is left till the spring they must of 
neces-sity break weakly, and make slow progress after- 
wards. In gardens where there are many wall trees 
to maintain in a fruitful state, it is a good plan to 
keep buying in, or working up a few young plants 
every year, so as to get them trained and grown on 
to a suitable size and shape for filling gaps as such 
occur, or take the place of others that are not doing 
satisfactorily, as by managing in that way there is 
little loss of time in filling up vacancies, and little 
difference in the supply of fruit, as trees of the stamp 
referred to soon come into full bearing, for being on 
the spot, they can be lifted and replanted with 
but little check to the plants. In starting with 
maidens, or two-year old stuff, it is not neces- 
sary to have walls to train on, as any fence, hurdles, 
stakes, or rails, answer for a backing or support very 
well, and most of the trees obtained from nurseries 
are put into shape on the one or the other. The 
first act of gardeners on receiving fruit trees from 
the raisers, after unpacking, used to be to cut them 
back, but this barbarous system is now only prac- 
tised by the few, and cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, as it serves no useful purpose, instead of 
which, the plant beheaded has to do the same work 
over again, and is little, if any, better or bigger at 
the end of a season’s growth than when brought in 
[The tree must have a basis of shoots to the number of 
4to5 oneach side.] With plants treated more natur- 
ally there is none of this. and all that is needful is 
to cut out any misplaced shoot that will not be re- 
quired for a main branch, and then all the rest may 
be laid in to the right or left, keeping the middle 
portion of the tree clear and open, as the thing is to 
get the sides filled up first, for the centre is sure to 
furnish easily after, the tendency of growth being 
towards that part where the chief rush of sap sets in 
and flows, causing strong shoots to emerge. In 
preparing for the planting, it is very important’ 
that the ground be trenched or well broken up toa 
good depth, but on no account should manure of any 
kind be used for stone fruits, as it only forces rank 
shoots, which in the case of Apricots, Cherries, 
Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines is to be avoided, for 
wood of that kind is apt to gum, and seldom gets 
ripened. 

The safest and best help that the tree can have 
is a little fresh turfy loam chopped up moder- 
ately fine, and if of a calcareous nature all the better, 
but if not, a small quantity of dust chalk should be 
added and well mixed with the soil, as that suits the 
trees when the fruit is stoning, and also assists in 
consoldidating and hardening the wood. Apples and 
Pears like rather stiff land, and where it is not 
naturally of that character it may be much improved 
by working in some clay that has been exposed to 
the air and become pulverised, or a dressing may be 
put on and left for the action of frost to shiver it, 
after which it will mix in and do an immensity of 
good to the trees. In planting these it is always 
advisable to keep them above the ordinary level, and 
it is essential to the well doing of Pears on the 
Quince stock that the junction or part where they 
are worked be buried, as otherwise the swelling of 
the stock is so slow that the tree on it is starved. 
With the planting complete the next thing is to 
mulch, and this should always be done with both 
small trees and big ones, as the mulching is a great 
protection against frost, and conserves the warmth 
in the ground by intercepting radiation of the heat, 
and this uniformity of temperature assists materially 
in the quick formation of roots and the re-establish- 
ment of the plants after removal. J. 5, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


——_+—_—_ 


SHOWS. 
WEDNESDAY, Noy. 28—The Hartlepools (two days), Luton. 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
o¢2 Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
7 Rooms. 

Plants and Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms, 


MONDAY, Noy. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Orchids, established, imported, and 
in flower, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Bulbs, Roses, and other Plants, at 
the City Auction Rooms, by 
Protheroe & Morris. 


TUESDAY, Noy. £7 ] 


Dutch Bulbs, atzStevens’ Rooms, 

Lilies, Greenhouse Plants, and 
Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Clearance of Greenhouse Plants and 
Ferns, at the Hornsey Nurseries, 
by Protheroe & Morris 

Plants and Bulbs, at Smail’s Rooms. 


{pa auratum and African Tube- 
29 


Noy. £ 


oo 


WEDNESDAY, 


roses, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 


THURSDAY, Noy. 


at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
Freehold and Leasehold Nurseries, 


| Imported and Established Orchids, 
4 Barnet, at the Auction Mart, by 


FRIDAY, Noy. 
Protheroe & Morris 
Bulbsand Plants, at Smail’s Rooms, 


( Dutch Bulbs, at Steyens’ Rooms. 
14 Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms, 


SATURDAY} Dec, 


In a recent article relating to a 
serviceable little book lately pub- 
lished at the Gardening World 
office, we took an opportunity of summarising 
the chief points in the history of the tuberous 
Begonias as we now know them. Although we 
have them of almost every shade of colour 
except blue, and of all sizes from that of a shil- 
ling to that of a saucer, we are still not satisfied, 
nor, indeed, ought we to be; till it is clear that 
we have exhausted all the possibilities of the 
case, and then we must, as the modern cant 
phrase has it, make a new departure. Every 
one who sees the tuberous Begonias must 
wish that their season could be prolonged. 
And there are already indications that 
this result will be attained to. “Oh! but,”some 
will say, “how are we to get light enough under 
our gloomy, often foggy skies to develope the 
flowers?” Such objectors forget the fact, that 
the flowers are not necessarily made under those 
mnpropitious auspices, and that even if their 


More about 
Begonias, 


foundations were not laid and their plan sketched 
outvery long before, yet the materials out of which 
they are framed have been stored up ready for use 
some time before, so that we doubt not our gar- 
deners, by clever adaptations, which they so well 
know how to practise, will, relying on these facts, 
be able so to manage their plants as to have 
them early or late at will. In the meantime, a 
better prospect of doing this is afforded by 
cross-breeding and hybridisation... 

We have already alluded to the brilliant 
results inthe way of autumn-flowering Begonias, 
of which John Heale and “ Adonis” afford 
illustrations ; and we have alluded to the crosses 
with B. Froebeli raised in Messrs. VeErrcen’s 
establishment, and to which we look forward 
with eager interest. 

M. Lemornz, of Nancy, has also been at 
work, using the large white-flowered Begonia 
octopetala as one of the parents, and the result, 
according to a photograph which we have before 
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us, is so striking, that we lose no time in letting 
our readers know what they may expect to see 
in the near future. It is best to let M. Lemoine 
speak for himself :— 


“T beg to send you a photograph taken from a 
specimen of a new race of autumn flowering tuberous 
Begonias, which may, perhaps, have some interest to 
you. Itis the result of a cross which I made some 
years ago between the white-flowered Begonia 
octopetala and some of the finest of the tuberous 
section. As you may judge from the photograph, the 
result is a magnificent one, and the new race, ‘ octo- 
petala-Lemoinea’ is one of the handsomest which I 
have ever raised. The root is somewhat irregularly 
lengthened, black, intermediate in shape between 
the long root in B. octopetala and the spherical corm 
of a tuberous Begonia, The herbaceous stem is very 
short, so that the leaves seem to be radical ; these 
are broad undulated, of a glossy green, with round, 
hairy stalks. The plant bears from six to eight erect 
flower-stalks, thick and hairy, about 2 feet high, and 
each supporting from five to seven flowers, which 
open at the same time. The individual blooms, male 
and female, attain the size of 3 inches or more across, 


and are composed of six to eight large oval petals 
which give them somewhat of the shape of Anemone - 
japonica or Anemone fulgens. 

“A nearly complete range of colours, from 
pure white to scarlet, with various shades of pink 
and carmine, is to be found in this new class, which 
produces a beautiful show of blooms at a season 
when the brightness of the tuberous Begonias is over. 
The photograph was taken on November 10 in my 
nursery, from a variety with pink flowers, one-sixth 
natural size. V. Lemoine,” 


THE LATE Dr. ASA GRAY.—We have received 
a “chronologically arranged list of the writings ” of 
this botanist, as beloved as he was eminent. Dr, 
Gray began to write in 1834, his first article, as it 
happens, being devoted to mineralogy. From that 
time, year by year, the roll of contributions in the 
shape of books, articles, memoirs, reviews, and 
obituary notices was unceasing till the present 
year, which has three entries, one being the 
“Botanical Necrology for 1887.” In a few years 
only two or three original contributions to 
science are noted, but in{many years they reach 
to as many as twenty. Even more numerous 
are the “botanical notices” and book reviews, 
issued during the same years. The whole record 
with index occupies no fewer than sixty-seven octavo 
pages of small, unleaded type. When we remember 
that by far the greater and more important part of 
this is the record of actual work and investigations 
carried on by the author himself, investigations 
generally necessitating a large expenditure of time 
and labour, we can but feel astonishment at the 
patience and perseverance thus conspicuously mani- 
fested. Nor must the quantity alone be considered, 
far more important is the quality ; and here, although 
many of the criticisms are of relatively ephemeral 
interest, the record of actual work done is such as to, 
secure for Asa Gray a place amongst the highest so 
long as botany endures, 


THE ROYAL MEDAL.—One of the Royal Medals 
in the gift of the Royal Society, has this year been 
awarded to Baron Sir Frerpivanp von Muetter, of 
Melbourne, in recognition of his long and unwearied 
labours as an explorer, a collector, and an investi- 
gator of the Australian flora, Sir Furprmanp has 
found time to do much towards popularising the 
science by his educational writings, and has also 
worked hard in the development of the economic 
resources of the great Australian continent, so that 
the compliment is thoroughly well earned. 


A ROSE CONFERENCE is in course of organisa- 
tion by the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It will probably be held at Chiswick in the 
last week of June next, 


THE LINNEAN: November 15.—Mr. W. Carnv- 
THERS, FE.R.S., President, in the chair. On 
behalf of Mr. H. Boxus, F.L.S., Mr. J. G. Baxer 
exhibited a specimen of Eriospermum folioliferum, a 
plant showing a very remarkable type of leaf-struc- 
ture. It was figured by AnpreEws, in his Botanist’s 
Repository, in 1807. and lost sight of until recently 
refound by Mr. Borus in Namaqualand. Professor 
Srewart exhibited a substance which had been 
picked up on the sea-shore, the nature of which it 
had puzzled many to determine, its structure being 
regarded by some as animal, by others as vegetable, 
He proposed to submit it to careful microscopical 
examination, Mr. J. EH. Harrine exhibited a South 
American bat from Trinidad (Noctilis leporinus), 
alleged to be of piscivorous habits, and remarked 
upon a similar habit which had been observed in a 
species of Pteropus in India. A paper was read by 
Mr. B. D. Jackson. on behalf of Mr. H. Cxicuester 
Harz, on “The Mountain Range of Plants in Ire- 
land,” which was criticised by Mr. J. G. Barer, who 
gave an interesting sketch of the characteristics of 
the Irish flora. Two papers were then read by Mr. 
Stapen on the mammals and birds collected by Mr. 
H, N, Rivtey, in Fernando Noronha, in the deter- 
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mination of which the author had been assisted by 
Mr. O. Tuomas and Mr. R. B. Suarre. The next 
meeting of the Society will be held on December 6. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—The second monthly 
meeting and dinner of the session was held at the 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, on 
Tuesday evening, 20th inst., when there was a very 
large attendance of the members, Mr. Harry J. Veitch 
occupying the chair, There were present the Revs. 
W. Wilks, F. H. Gale, and F. R. Burnside, Messrs. A. 
Moss, T. W. Girdlestone, E.R. West, Bunyard, H. J. 
Pearson, A. Pearson, J. Walker, W. B. May, A. F. 
Barron, R. B. Cater, W. F. Cooling, P. Crowley, W. J. 
Jefferies, the Hon. Secretary, and after dinner a paper 


seconded by Mr. G. Wureter, and resolved, that the 
best thanks of the meeting be given to Messrs. 
Witurams, Laine, Cannett, Lows, and Cuaron, 
for plants and cut flowers; to Mr. Tuompson, of 
Clovenfords, for fruit, and to other friends for kindly 
assistance. 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE OF GHENT.—At a meet- 
ing held on the 12th inst., the following awards were 
made :— 

First-class Certificates—To Odontoglossum grande, 
from M. Maurice Metdepenningen ; to Cattleya Bow- 
ringiana, Odontoglossum Alexandre var. extra, 
Cypripedium Haynaldianum, and to Oncidium Caven- 
dishianum, from M, J. Bray; to Cgelogyne speciosa and 


—the white, the dull green, and the dark brown. Re- 
specting Ramie fibre, the Assistant Director reports 
the result of recent trials made in Paris of machinery 
adapted to clean the fibre and free it from gummy 
matter. Unfortunately the results were not satisfac- 
tory, and “the exploitation of Ramie (Boehmeria 
nivea), in spite of years of labour and the expend:- 
ture of large sums of money upon it, cannot be said 
to have yet emerged from the experimental stage.” 


BOTANY AT THE UNIVERSITIES.—The reader- 
ship in botany in Cambridge University has been 
conferred on Mr. Francis Darwin, who now fills the 
office vacated by Dr. Vines. The latter gentleman 
is now Sherardian Professor of Botany at Oxford. 


Fic, 85.—PINUS PINEA IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, 


was read by Mr. G. Bunyard, on “‘ November and De- 
cember Pears,” an interesting discussion, in which 
Messrs. Veitch, Pearson, Barron, and others took 
part, followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Bunyard. The Secretary was requested on be- 
half of the Club to write a letter to Mr. John Lee, 
expressive of their sincere sympathy with him in his 
serious illness, and expressing the hope that he might 
soon again be amongst them, 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND PRO- 
VIDENT SociETY.—The usual monthly meeting of 
the above Society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, on Monday evening, 
November 12, Mr. J. Wueeter in the chair. Two 
new members were elected. The committee are 
glad to say that the annual dinner was a decided 
success ; and it was proposed by Mr. J. Hupson, and 


Lelia autumnalis, from M. Louis Desmet-Duvivier ; 
to Bouvardia President Cleveland, from M. Ed. 
Pynaert-Van Geert and from M. F. Desbois; to 
Cypripedium regale, from M. Jules Hye-Leysen ; to 
C. Madame G. Vincke, from M. G. Vincke-Dujardin, 
of Bruges; to Vriesia Delanghei, from M. Delanghe- 
Vervaene. 

Cultural Commendation—To Oncidium ornitho- 
rhyncum from M, Alf. Van Imschoot. 

Commendation for Novelty—To Cypripedium Mrs, 
Canham, from M, James Bray, 


‘*Kew BULLETIN.”—The November number is 
occupied with articles concerning Lagos rubber 
(Ficus Vogelii), Liberian Coffee (Coffea liberica), 
various food grains of India, including the huskless 
Barley of North-west India. It appears that three 
varieties of huskless Barley are cultivated in Thibet 


(sEE Pp, 602.) 


It is time that in our great universities there should 
be, not one, but at least three Professors of Botany, 
so impossible has it become for any one man to teach 
effectively all departments of the science, much less 
make independent researches—as to our thinking an 
University Professor may be expected to do, and indeed 
generally does, 


PIERRE THOMAS DUCOURAN.—The name of 
this naturalist will not be familiar to many, and, so 
far as this country is concerned, it is to Mr. Prrer 
Barr that the rescue from oblivion of the name and 
deeds of a remarkable man is due. Mr, Barr nar- 
rated in our columns on March 10, 1888, his astonish- 
ment at the inspection of a series of drawings of 
plants, insects, birds, &c., of the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne, which he made in passing through Biarritz. 
M, Ducovran was born at Biarritz in 1810, and at 
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first taught mathematics at Bayonne, and was after- 
wards engaged in commercial pursuits at Paris and 
Nancy, and retired to Biarritz in 1865, where, until 
his death in 1874, he occupied himself in arranging 
his numerous notes on natural history. Many of the 
drawings were executed by his daughter. A short 
note on Mr. Ducourav’s career is given in the 
Courrier de Bayonne, a copy of which is before us. 


THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—At a meeting of the committee, held 
on Thursday, the 15th inst., it was determined to 
hold the fiftieth annual general meeting of the 
subscribers at Simvson’s, Strand, on Wednesday, 
January 16 next, and to add on that occasion four- 
teen pensioners to the list, five without election, 
under Rule 6, and nine by election among the sub- 
seribers. The voting-papers will be issued on or 
about December 15. The usual annual friendly 
dinner of the members will take place after the 
meeting, and the Very Reverend S. Reynoips 
Hots, Dean of Rochester, has consented to preside. 
A special committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the best manner of celebrating the year 
1889, that being the fiftieth, or Jubilee Year of the 
Institution. On November 28, 1888, H. R. Currer 
will enter upon his seventieth year, and in January 
will complete his forty-sixth year as Secretary of the 
Institution. 


TYPE WRITERS.—Type writing seems to be 
making advances in this country, some of our 
nurserymen having adopted the system, and most of 
the United States firms correspond in this manner. 
Editors would often be glad if more of their corre- 
spondents wrote by machinery. The Remington Co. 
held a meeting at Anderton’s Hotel lately, when the 
latest improvements in their machine were demon- 
strated to members of the Press. Inthe new pattern 
(No. 5) the action is simplified, and new characters 
are introduced. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE SANDER. — A small 
plant with a single growth and one flower of this 
superb variety realised 70 guineas by fair compe- 
tition, without reserve, at Messrs. ProrHeror & 
Morris’ auction rooms, on Friday, November 16. 
It is a fine and distinct variety, the like of which has 
not been seen, or anything resembling it. It will be 
best described by saying that it is a C. insigne with 
clear, citron-yellow, waxlike, and shining flowers, 
the upper third of the dorsal sepal being pure white, 
the only and almost imperceptible marking being 
some ten or twelve brown dots, like fly-spots, up the 
median rib of the same. 


THE CoPLeYy MEDAL.—The Cortry Medal of 
the Royal Society, the highest award in the gift of 
the Society, has this year been awarded to Professor 
Hoxtey. 


THE WEATHER PLANT.—We have had so many 
inquiries about this, and our friends have sent us so 
Many newspaper-cuttings referring to it, that we 
think it right to state that the plant in question be- 
longs to the same family as the extraordinary Goose- 
berry and the Blue Rose. Aw plants, to be precise 
all protoplasm, is sensitive to physical impressions, 
in some instances more so than others. That the 
plant in question should be able to forecast the state 
of the weather and give presage of earthquakes is 
nothing compared to what is narrated in old books 
as to the sensitiveness, if we remember right, of 
some species of Oxalis the leaves of which closed 
at the approach of the wicked and vicious, but re- 
mained unaffected in the presence of the pure and 
virtuous. The Weather Plant is no other than the 
well-known Abrus precatorius, sometimes called the 
Paternoster Pea, the seeds of which are like small 
beans but of a brilliant scarlet, with a patch of black 
at one end. They are used for beads and rosaries 
(whence the name), and also for diamond weights, the 
weight of the Koh-i-noor having been ascertained by 
their means. The pinnate leaves of the plant are, no 
doubt, sensitive to light, heat, electricity, or any 


other force that would alter the tension of their 
protoplasm. The statement that an observatory has 
discarded both aneroid and mercurial barometers in 
favour of the Weather Plant as an indicator of forth- 
coming weather is one of those statements that we 
should receive with an open mind, so that what 
passed into one ear might speedily escape by the 
other! When we receive information from some 
other source than newspaper gossip we shall be 
bound to accord the matter more consideration. 


THE GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—-On Wed- 
nesday, the 14th inst., a grand concert, promoted by 
the gardeners in and around Chesterfield, was given 
in the Stephenson Memorial Hall, Chesterfield, the 
proceeds of which are to be handed over to the 
above fund. In addition to the usual attractions 
the large hall was very tastefully decorated with 
autumnal foliage and flowers. The concert was 
under distinguished patronage. The decorations 
were ably carried out by the committee under the 
direction of Mr. Owen Tuomas, of Chatsworth (the 
local hon. secretary to the Fund), assisted by Mr. 
Foster, chief Orchid grower at Chatsworth. The 
chair was taken by the Hon. and Rev. R. E. AppEr- 
Ley, Vicar of Chesterfield, who spoke in very 
favourable terms of the objects of the Society. A 
ball was given in the same hall on Friday, the pro- 
ceeds of which are also to be added to the fund. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, PARIS,—We read in 
the Devon and Exeter Gazette of November 20, that 
awards have just been made at the Industial Ex- 
hibition now being held in Paris in connection with 
the manufacture of cider and perry, and the result is 
eminently satisfactory to the county of Devon, con- 
sidering that the competition was an open one. The 
first prize (Diploma and Gold Medal) has been 
awarded to Messrs. Roperr Verrcn & Son, of the Royal 
Nurseries, Exeter, for a collection of Apples suit- 
able for making cider. These Apples were collected 
from cider districts, and included all the standard 
varieties, as well as some new sorts raised by leading 
cider-makers. The second prize for cider has been 
awarded to Mr. Cuartes Ham, of Exeter, as also 
another prize for Apples used in the process of 
manufacture. 


INSTITUTE ROAD.—The road long-talked of 
across the whilom Royal Horticultural Gardens at 
South Kensington, is now an accomplished fact. All 
the better—the sooner the memory of the “ Com- 
missioners and all their works ” is banished from the 
minds of horticulturists the more charitable they are 
likely to feel towards their oppressors. 


CHERRIES.—Our English Home, as quoted in 
Notes and Queries (1861), p. 148, contains the fol- 
lowing :—“ Cherries grew in Holborn in the same 
century (thirteeth) ; Henry III. ordered them to be 
planted at Westminster; and Gites pz ANDENAED, 
the Royal Gardener in the reign of Epwarp I., also 
planted some Cherry trees in the same garden.” 


THE LATE Mr, Court.—The New York 
Florists’ Club at a recent meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion of sympathy and condolence on the occasion of 
the death of Mr. Court, 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.—The Government 
proposes to withdraw their proposed Bill for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Department, but 
hope to reintroduce it another session. 


THE NATURAL HisToRY Museum.—Accord- 
ing to statements in the House of Commons, the 
Museum will shortly be opened in the evenings, 
thanks to the possibilities of electric lighting. 


THE FLOWER TRADE.—No. 61 of the Cobden 
Club Leaflets, says a contemporary, has some very 
wholesome truths for English flower growers; but 
it is, perhaps, just a trifle hard on them in some of its 
criticisms. The flower trade of London, it is pointed 
out, is estimated at the value of £5000 a-day, and the 
fact that the whole of this very considerable business 
is not done exclusively by English growers seems to 


be attributed entirely to neglect and want of energy. 
This is hardly fair, because it cannot be denied that the 
growers of the Riviera have a very decided advantage 
over our own people in the matter of climate. But, 
says the leaflet, “if we have not the suitable climate 
we can make it.” That is true to a certain extent, 
but only to a certain extent. To make the climate 
of Southern France under English skies is rather 
troublesome and expensive, and, moreover, cannot 
be entirely accomplished at any price. It is always 
possible to get a certain degree of heat and moisture, 
but unfortunately it is not always possible to get 
sunlight, and without that floriculture is grievously 
handicapped. There are, however, some important 
suggestions, and many curious and interesting facts 
embodied in this little leaflet. Otto of Roses, we 
learn, is exported from one locality in Roumelia to 
the value of £44,000 a year, and it has been calcu- 
lated that to make this there are grown in that one 
place alone no less than 10,104,000,000 of blooms. 
Roses grow there, and are dealé with very much as 
Hops are in Kent. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CONFERENCE AT SHEF- 
FIELD.—Advantage was taken of the presence of so 
many Chrysanthemum fanciers at Sheffield fo hold 
a conference on the evening of Friday, the 16th 
inst. Mr. Jonn Wricur was voted to the chair, and 
having briefly opened the proceedings, he stated that 
was the first meeting of Chrysanthemum growers in 
conference, which he thought was a fitting accom- 
paniment to the first Provincial Show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. Papers were read by Mr. 
W. Tounnineton, of Liverpool, whom the Chairman 
introduced as an authority on the incuryed Chry- 
santhemum ; and Mr. Motynevx. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM CENTENARY.—A cor- 
respondent writes:—‘‘ Whilst no one can question 
the right of the National Chrysanthemum Society to 
lesd in the proposed centenary celebration of the 
Chrysanthemum, it would be very interesting if 
that body would inform the public what grounds it 
has for assuming that 1789 was the exact year in 
which the Chrysanthemum was first introduced into 
England. The evidence on that point should be 
incontestible. I hear that, owing to the needs of 
the case, the celebration must be deferred to 1890, 
which so far may be a wise step, as it will leaye the 
exact date of the introduction of the Chrysanthe- 
mum here less open to question, whilst it will give 
ample time for the promoters of the celebration to 
deal with the matter in a broad spirit. It would be 
an excellent idea could Chinese and Japanese gar- 
deners be imported over here early in the year for 
the purpose of producing examples of their methods 
of culture of what is now the most popular of garden 
flowers.” 


THE COLLECTION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS in 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Chiswick, numbering about 2300 varieties, is now in 
fine condition for inspection and criticism. The 
plants are arranged in the great vinery, and the 
arrangement is such that while they furm a gigantic 
bank of flowers extending the whole length of the 
house, every plant is easily accessible for ascertain- — 
ing its name and character. This display is as 
creditable to Mr. A. TI. Barron as any he has 
accomplished. : 


COLNBROOK CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— 
This Society, which has its home on the borders of 
Middlesex and Bucks, seems to exist very much for the 
benefit of oneexhibitor. Judging by the prize list pub- 
lished, which shows that this fayoured individual had 
no competitor in the ten open classes, was placed Ist in 
ten others, with invariably only one competitor, and 
came 2nd only once, thus presenting a sort of Gar- 
deners’ Benefit Society, rather than a good Jccal 
Chrysanthemum Society. It is fair to the Society 
to say that, in the amateur, small gardener, and cot- 
tager classes, the competition was fairly good. Very 
considerable reconstruction seem; nec dful in the 
case of a Society of this nature, as it is absurd to 
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regard it as established in the interests of horticul- 
ture. That the exhibitor in question put up good 
stuffis doubtless the fact, but that nearly all other 
gardeners in the Society’s wide district should hold 
aloof from exhibiting needs explanation. 


M. Boilssier’s HERBARIUM.—In our notice of 
this collection some time since (p. 509), we stated 
that this herbarium was now the property of the 
town of Geneva. We are, however, informed that 
this is an error, and that the herbarium remains in 
the possession of the family. 


VANDA CCERULEA.—A large specimen of a fine 
form of this species is now in flower at Priorwood, 
Melrose, in the collection of Arex. Cure, Esq. The 
flowers, which are veined with dark blue on a sky- 
blue ground, are 4 inches across, the larger lower 
segments 2 inches, the whole well rounded. The 
plant is about 4 feet high, measuring from the top of 
the pot, and it has twenty-four leaves on each side, 
and two spikes, one with fifteen and the other with 
sixteen flowers. 


MASDEVALLIA MACRURA. — Even considering 
the genus to which it belongs, this species is a 
remarkable one. In the size of its flowers it is 
probably exceeded only by some of the varieties of 
M. chimera. A plant now flowering at Kew has 
flowers measuring 10 inches across the sepals. The 
long scapes produce several flowers, but singly, and 
at intervals. 


HAMMERSMITH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The autumn show was held on November 15, at 
the Athenezum, Shepherd’s Bush. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, M.P., visited the show in the evening, 
and distributed the prizes. Mr. Lamparp, Chiswick, 
took the 1st prize for his group of Chrysanthemums 
arranged for effect, whilst Mr. Woop, Chiswick, took 
six prizes for cut blooms, taking the Ist prize in each 
case. Mr. Tuompson was a Ist prize winner for a 
group of Chrysanthemums, and took the Certificate 
for his premier bloom, Japanese. Messrs. Jonus, 
Woopuovsr, Bromtry, Netson, and others, also took 
prizes. In the fruit classes, Messrs, Appison and 
Woop were the principal winners, Mr. Davison taking 
1st for a collection of vegetables. 


CamsriDGeE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A 
show of Chrysanthemums was held by this Society 
in the Corn Exchange on the 15th and 16th inst. 
Cut blooms were very fine for the season, and the 
entries for these and specimen plants more numerous 
than in previous years. Unfortunately the show 
failed to arouse much interest among the towns- 
people, and visitors were few in number. 


Bromtey DistricTt.—The annual show of 
Chrysanthemums took place at the Drill Hall on 
November 14 and the followirg day. Competition 
in all the larger classes was very weak, but showed 
improvement in the smaller ones, prizes going in 
most cases to the gardeners of the neighbourhood. 
Primulas, Grapes, &c., were likewise shown. 


BuckINGHAM.—This show was held on Novem- 
ter 20 in the Town Hall, the whole of the fifty-nine 
classes being well taken up generally, Messrs. Cor- 
deroy, Price, Tailby, Walter, Tipler, and Bedford, 
dividing the honours for plants and cut blooms, and 
in the fruit division good specimens were contributed 
by Messrs. Walter, Tailby, Price, and Holton. Cot- 
tagers were well represented. 


TAXODIUM DISTICHUM.—In the grounds of 
Shoreham Cottage, the seat of E. Chaplin, Esq., 
near Sevenoaks, a pair of these beautiful trees 
is growing, one of which is said to be about 
forty years old. It is nearly 60 feet high, and 
the stem measures, at 1 foot from the ground, a 
little over 5 teet in circumference, and, like the one at 
Castle Hill, Englefield, mentioned some few weeks 
ago in these columns, it stands on the bank of the 
river. The tree is in splendid health, and is cer- 
tainly a beautiful object when in leaf. A large 
quantity of its roots are to be seen in the water just 
in front of the bank on which it stands. J. Hodgson, 


» 


THE TREATMENT OF BANKS 


AND SLOPES. 


Ir is not an uncommon mistake to find the slopes 
in gardens, and by the sides of roads where the sur- 
rounding ground is either higher or lower than the 
road, or parterre, made at too abrupt an angle, as at 
a, b, ec, and d, e (fig. 86, copied from diagrams by J. 
C. Olmsted, published in Garden and Forest, Sep- 
tember 5, 1888). It is only in the panelled 
garden—a mode of laying ont a flower parterre not 
often adopted at the present day—that such sharp 
slopes are admissible, and in such places they are 
not difficult to keep in good order, owing to their 
usually small depth; but in banks of four, five, and 
more feet in depth there are no means of preserving 
them in a presentable condition. The slopes are 
then difficult to mow, the grass becomes im- 
poverished by the insuperable obstacle the slope 
presents of being manured properly; and it is very 
apt to become disfigured by a few days warm sun- 
shine, and especially when the slope is southerly, as 
it frequently is in terraced gardens. 

Moreover, a bank of this character always needs 
to be backed by hard materials, if its contour is to 
preserved perfectly — another cause for its dying 
out during sunny weather, even when the pre- 
caution is taken to cover the material so employed 
with clay. 

In park land, which is mostly fed off by stock, the 
trampling of the animals in wet weather very soon 
destroys the first neat appearance of a steep bank; 
the grass then grows tufty, the rains wash out the 


FIG. 86.—TYPES OF SLOPES. 


soil between the tufts, and a continuous carpet of 
green turf is lost. 

In diagram d, ¢, there is some improvement on 
a,b,c; the line is softer, but it meets the grass plot 
at the bottom at an unpleasant angle, and is only 
less formal than an inclined plane. To make it less 
so the top of the slope may be thrown back from its 
base, but it will still have an ungraceful aspect. 
The diagram i, j, #, represents the form a bank 
of soil of uniform texture would assume after 
a long interval of rainy weather, the soil being 
washed out near the foot of the slope and deposited 
on the level at a short distance from it. That is the 
lesson taught by Nature in this matter, and it is a 
pretty safe rule to follow in making a turf bank. A 
cross-section of such a bank is an “ ogee,” an archi- 
tectural term meaning something moulded inward 
at the bottom and outward at the top, or, more 
broadly speaking, any reversed curve. The line 


f.g, h, is a regular “ ogee,” the concave portion, /, 9, 


being equal to the convex portion g,%. In practice 
the proportions of a curve may be varied, and they 
may sometimes be made to follow the lines 1, m,n, 
and 9, p, g, and yet be of graceful proportions. 

Another rule in making slopes is illustrated by 
the diagrams, viz., that when a broad surface of 
turf has to terminate at a steep slope it would be 
better to connect the former with the latter by 
means of a convex curve, as at m,”, completing the 
“ogee” by a short concave curve as at /, m. But, on 
the contrary, when the surface is intended to ter- 
minate at a steep slope rising to a fence, shrub 
border, or other marked boundary, the long concave 
curve of 0, p, g, is more suitable. 


It should be borne in mind that a slope falling to 
a road or path should not terminate directly at these 
objects, but there should be a margin of level turf 
varying from a few feet to twenty, according to the 
scale on which surrounding objects, paths, buildings, 
borders, etc., are laid out. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_— 


VIOLAS AS BEDDING PLANTS.— I consider “ R.D.” 
(p. 546) has done well in drawing attention to these 
plants, and I would much like to see the suggestion 
adopted either by the Royal Horticultural, or Royal 
Botanic, or both. For years they have been quite 
a feature at the great Whit week show at Old 
Trafford; but we do not see them around London 
figuring so conspicuously as in northern counties. 
Their value in the garden is annually becoming more 
and more apparent, while the list of really first-class 
varieties, exclusive of novelties, is somewhat con- 
siderable. The middle of May would make a good 
time to show them, using pans of about 12 inches 
diameter. A collection of these would make a 
most interesting display, which might also prove 
instructive, seeing it would afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for comparing their habits, whether dwarf, 
compact, or rambling, as also their flowers, and the 
freedom with which they are produced; a dwarf 
compact habit with profuse flowering being of 
greater moment with them than the actual size of 
the flowers individually, but so much the better if 
size was also included with the two just named. F, 
Jenkins. 


PEARS.—-I fail to see clearly how it is possible to 
keep up a constant supply of fruit during the whole 
of the Pear season year after year with only twelve 
or even fifteen varieties, as remarked by Mr. Shep- 
pard (p. 535). It is true that within that number 
all the very best of quality might be placed, and the 
greater part of the task might be got through pro- 
vided we could really depend upon them all crop- 
ping constantly. But here and in other gardens 
where a goodly number of varieties are grown to 
keep up a regular supply, we should, if we were to 
limit ourselves to that number—viz., twelve or fifteen 
—be as often without fruit as with. To double that 
number, I think, would be nearer the mark, and 
none too many. I am no advocate for growing more 
varieties than are really needful, but as the Pear 
is not to be depended on for cropping annually, and 
I am a firm believer in having more than one string 
to my bow. H. Markhain. 


CHISWICK.—I entirely agree with Mr. Dyer's 
remarks as to what should be done at Chiswick, and 
had I known there was to be a meeting to consider 
it I should certainly have attended, but I had no 
notice. [It was a meeting of the committees only.] 
I am indebted to the Scientific Committee for some 
of the pleasantest and most profitable hours I have 
spent in the Society, but I believe the Society will 
never flourish so long as the Floral Committee exists 
on its present footing. It seems absurd to have a 
committee composed so largely of persons interested 
in commercial horticulture. What chance has an 
interesting plant exhibited by an amateur? Still 
more absurd is it to give medals to nurserymen for 
advertising themselves and their goods. Surely also 
the nurserymen in the neighbourhood of London 
have so great advantages as to locality that they 
might at least waive their privilege of voting on the 
exhibits of their less fortunate brethren in the 
provinces, who feel themselves unfairly handicapped 
by the Society. Over the Sea. 

—— Iam pretty confident that a few years will 
see the management of the Royal Horticultural Su- 
ciety conducted in such a way as to meet our hearty 
approval. At present we have very little to differ 
with the Council about, as it is apparent to us that 
whatever was the case formerly, there is now a strong 
feeling in the Council that the views of the general 
body of horticulturists throughout the country should 
be met and carried out as far as practicable. As this 
feeling spreads among us, horticulturists will gladly 
become Fellows, in the confident expectation that 
they will reap benefit for themselves and confer it 
upon others. Except on the score of expense I see 
no objection to the “ office ” remaining in London, 
nor, indeed, should I object to an office being kept 
open for the society in every district of the kingdom 
if it would advance the Society’s aims and interests. 
The exhibitors’ view of the matter is a selfish one, 
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and, as usual in such cases, they will stand in their 
own light. I still think Chiswick the place for the 
Society’s chief work. Head Gardener. 

—— Retire to Chiswick, but retirez pour micux 
sauter.—It would be cheaper and more accessible. 
Clear out of the Drill Hall. Z. 

—— In the name of common sense don’t have 
shows at Chiswick. It is much too inaccessible and 
nobody will come. H. 

—— Chiswick’s the place, with a few big shows in 
London, in the suburbs, or, in spite of the Liverpool 
fiasco, in the provinces.—Now-a-days Chiswick is 
as accessible to most of us from the country as any 
place in central London would be. M. 

— I see that at the meeting of the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 13th inst., two 
resolutions were carried, one, that some of the meet- 
ings next year should be held in the Chiswick Gar- 
dens, the other that the Drill Hall should still be 
kept on. Now, I am glad to see that it is proposed 
that some of the Shows next year shall be held at 
the Gardens, and in a letter to the Secretary I advo- 
cated that proposition; but on the other hand I 
much regret that it is proposed to rent the Drill 
Hall again next year, for with the exception of, I 
think, the National Auricula Show and the Carnation 
and Picotee Show, the fortnightly shows at the Drill 
Hall have been most decided failures, as far as my ex- 
perience of them goes; indeed, at two of them, if 
not more, the flowers and fruits that were adver- 
tised were not shown at all! (I allude to the absence 
of the Strawberries, Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums.) 
It would be much better, in my opinion, if the meet- 
ings were monthly instead of fortnightly, and held in 
the Council-room, and the shows held in Chiswick 
Gardens, and the rent of the Drill Hall saved and 
spent upon Chiswick Gardens instead, What on 
earth is the use of keeping up the gardens at Chis- 
wick with the vineries, &c., if the Society will not 
hold its shows there? “A Fellow,” Union Club, Tra- 
falgar Square, S.W. 


_ TABLE PLANTS.—What constitutes good table 
plants, and by what rule, or rules, are they judged 
at shows? Is it absolutely necessary that some of 
them should be about 11 inches, and some 22 inches 
high? I only once before saw such judging as that 
which took place at the National Chrysanthemum 
Society's show at the Aquarium on November 7 
last. Icould not believe my eyes, and felt sure that 
some mistake had been made in putting on the 
tickets ; but no—that was not so. In my opinion 
the best plants in the class for eight were put out of 
court altogether, and got no prize. I cannot now 
say whose they were, but a finer and better lot I 
have seldom seen. I will give a list of them, so that 
some correspondents may express their opinion about 
them :—Croton Countess, C. Warrenii, C. Chelsoni, 
Cocos Weddelliana, Dracena angustata, D. superba, 
Geonoma gracilis, Pandanus Veitchii. These plants 
were well grown, well coloured, and regular as 
regarded size, which was, I think, as near the right 
one as possible. Why these were passed over, I do 
not understand, unless the judges inadvervently 
overlooked them. The Ist prize lot consisted of 
Dracena Perceyi, D. superba, Croton Laingii, C. 
Countess, C. aigburthensis, 11 inches high; C. Mrs. 
Dorman, 12 inches high; Cocos Weddelliana, 22 
inches high; Aralia leptophylla, 15 inches, which 
had lost its leaves at the bottom. Now, I think, if 
these are compared with the first-named plants, 
which got no prize, it will be seen that those were 
by far the best, and that if they had been properly 
judged the first prize lot should not have been in the 
first three lots. Now, sir, there is nothing which 
will do the show more harm than that the labours of 
the grower should be submitted to such judgment. 
Hortus. [The prize lot consisted of four genera, and 
the other of three only, which may have influenced 
the judges, supposing that quality and adherence to 
the regulations were equal. Butthe Chrysanthemum 
ae was stepping outside its province altogether, 

D. 


PITMASTON DUCHESS AND OTHER PEARS.— 
It may seem unnecessary to write anything respecting 
this well-known Pear, but it has behaved so well here 
this wet sunless summer that I feel I must bear tes- 
timony to its excellence. We finished our last fruit 
on the 9th of this month, and throughout they were 
excellent in flavour and cut as smooth as a Marie 
Louise. I would recommend it to be planted largely 
for market‘ as it is of taking appearance and is as 
good as it looks. Many persons think that it is a 
seedling from the Duchesse d’Angouléme, but that 
is not so; it was raised at Pitmaston, near Worcester, 
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and the old gardener who sowed the pips and ultim- 
ately planted it on the front of his cottage, told a 
friend of mine that they had no record of its 
parentage but that it was simply the best of a great 
many seedlings raised in Mr. Williams’ garden. 
While I am on the subject of Pears I would also like 
to sound the praises of another Pear, viz., Knight’s 
Monarch. We have it fine this year from a south 
wall, and from the same shelf one can get a supply 
for a month or six weeks—it ripens so differently 


to any other with which I am acquainted. 
The flavour is excellent. Many years ago, 
when the Royal Horticultural Society held a 
fruit show in St. James’ Hall, Mr. Ingram 


of the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, I remember, took 
the Ist prize with the Monarch, as the best flavoured 
Pear in the room; and at the same time and place 
there were prizes for the best jars of stewed Pears 
where the Catillac carried all before it. It is now 
a settled question beyond doubt that the Quince 
is the stock for Pears; the fruit is larger and 
clearer than from the Pear stock. I have been 
much struck with the Quince trees in the garden 
here to-day. They are still full of foliage, while 
every Pear tree in the garden is leafless. May not 
this autumn growth, this prolonged vigour be of 
great service to the proper finishing of a heavy crop 
when used as a stock for the Pear? J. Rust, Hridge 
Castle, Nov. 12. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Having read many 
reports of the recent Chrysanthemum shows, I have 
not yet been enabled to find thatin any of them a 
class was set apart for single-flowered seedlings 
of Chrysanthemums, notwithstanding our having 
such pretty varieties as America, blush, shading to 
white; Miss Cannell, pure white, yellow centre; 
Canariense, a good yellow; Scarlet Gem, Aurora, 
maroon-chesnut ; Miss Rose, white and blush, and 
many others; when staged in the same way as the 
pompon, which are very effective. I hope those who 
are interested in the preparation of the future 
schedules will give this class careful consideration. 
L. Hosmer. 


NEMATOID WORMS.—When delicate bulbs, such 
asthe white Hoop Petticoat Daffodil, or other plants 
of weak growth, die off prematurely, I have often 
found on examination that their roots are infested 
with nematoids—that is, very small, thread-like 
worms, white in colour, and less than half an inch 
long. Ihave generally considered these to be the 
consequence of vegetable decay, but I am assured 
that in many cases they are the cause of it. I am 
recommended to try the effect of a weak solution of 
sulphate of copper. If any readers of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle have suffered from these tiny depredators, 
and have got rid of them, their experience may be 
of use to others. C. Wolley Dod. 


TRADESCANTIAS.—The chief object of this note 
is to remark on the statement of ‘“R.D.” made on 
p. 577, that ‘“‘ Tradescantias do not appear to seed.” 
In my garden in Cheshire, where the soil and climate 
are not very favourable for producing seeds, these 
Spiderworts seed to such an extent, and the seed- 
lings come up so promiscuously, that I find them a 
great nuisance. It is true that the colours of flowers 
in seedlings vary much, but all are inferior to the 
blue of the type. The flowers of this plant open 
only in sunshine, and only one at a time on each 
stalk ; and in wet weather it becomes top-heavy and 
untidy. It is true that the individual flowers are 
beautiful, and the plant may deserve a place in 
sunny gardens; but after tolerating it for ten years, 
I have expelled it from my newer and choicer borders 
as a second-rate plant. C. Wolley Dod. 


CANKER IN APPLES.—Witk regard to this sub- 
ject and Mr. Tonks’ discourse on “Canker of the 
Apple Tree” at the recent Apple Conference at 
Chiswick, I have thought the following statement, 
copied from exhibitors’ remarks, would be interest- 
ing:—Mr, J. Deans, gardener to Granville W. 
Leveson Gower, Isq., Tetsey Place, Godstone, 
Surrey (Apple Congress report, p.38), says:—‘‘ The 
situation is well sheltered and facing south, 400 feet 
above sea level; soil is prepared, and consists of 
road-scrapings with loam, and is mulched annually 
with stable manure. A preat many of the varieties of 
Apples canker very badly here, whether the season 
be wet or dry, and every spring we have to cut 
out cankered wood. It seems hopeless to try to 
obtain a good-shaped tree in the prepared soil; 
but on the chalk, which is very dry, we have two 
specimen trees—a Ribston Pippin, and a Blenheim 
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Orange, planted fifty years, and growing vigorously 
without a spot of canker, but they give no fruit. 
Why is this?” This seems a strong case in support 
of Mr. Tonks’ theory, and if any of those who 
are growing Apples on chalk would give further 
information on this very important subject, it might 
prove of great advantage to fruit growers generally. 
John Peed, Streatham, 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA.—I send you a box con- 
taining two stems of this. I have now cultivated 
this new vegetable for six years, at present exten- 
sively. It is as hardy as Knot-grass, not affected by 
frost in the least. As a salad it is sent to the break- 
fast table every morning with the Radishes. The 
tubers are now quite matured, and are employed for 
a second-course vegetable. An intelligent cook 
will find it useful in many ways; as it is tender, its 
delicate aroma can be brought out in various ways. 
It ramifies beneath the surface of the soil all round the 
stem, as may be seen in the specimens which I send to 
you. The soil should be of a free porous nature, and 
on heavy soils sifted coal-ashes and leaf-mould mixed 
with the staple assists it materially. The ground 
should not be hoed too deeply, only scratching the 
surface, as it is easy to hurt the tubers. The plant 
is even more profitable than French Beans, and at 
this season and during the winter the tubers are 
welcomed as a variety in vegetables. It should now 
be stored in dryish earth or sand—not in damp 
materials, as with the latter growth is apt to recom- 
mence. I recommend every one to plant it; it 
gives an abundant return for a very little outlay for 
seed” and labour, and requires the least possible 
amount of attention. It may not be necessary even 
to replant the ground, as the small tubers left in the 
ground are sufficient to stock it. Merely give a 
good dressing of manure, and fork over the ground, 
and a heavy crop will grow. P. Middleton. [The 
number of good-sized tubers on the roots sent was 
extraordinary. Ep. ] 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


ZEscuLUsS TURBINATA, Revue Horticole, November 1, 
—Fruits top-shaped, spineless. 

CATTLEYA LABIATA VAR. MAGNIFICA, Gartenflora, 
September 15. 

Cyprirpepium Mxasuresianum, Revue de I Horti- 
culture Belge, November. 

EPIDENDRUM NEMORALE, Lindenia, t. 155. 

EPIDENDRUM NEMORALE, Orchidophile, October.— 
Flowers large, reddish-violet, sepals and petals 
narrow, spreading, lip broadly obovate acute, 
whitish, with violet veins. 

MEsosPinipIum vuLcanicum, Lindenia, t. 154. 

Purox nana, Garden and Forest, October 24. 

QuEsNELIA MAGNIFICA, Gartenflora, September 15. 

Srannorea Ruckert, Revue de Horticulture Belge, 
November.—F lowers white, lip with two orange 
spots at the base. 

SyRinGa PuBEscENS, Garden and Forest, October 24, 


SOCIETIES, 


——— 


EDINBURGH BOTANICAL, 


Noyemperr 8.—The first meeting of the session 
was held in 5, St. Andrew Square, Dr. Craig, Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The President in his opening address referred to 
the losses in membership during the last session, 
especially noting the decease of Professor Dickson 
and Dr. Boswell. He also deprecated as a down 
thrust to Scottish botanical science, the proposed 
transfer of the Royal Botanic Garden from Goyern- 
ment to the University, as at present proposed in the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill now before Parliament. 

The President next gave in the report of the 
excursion of the Scottish Alpine Club to Sutherland- 
shire during the closing days of July and the opening 
one, of August last. 

Professor Bayley-Balfour exhibited a gynantherous 
Foxglove, discovered by the late Professor Dickson 
two years ago. The stamens of each flower, usually 
five, had all been converted into carpel-like processes, 
bearing ovules in an exposed position. The Pro- 
fessor also exhibited specimens of Wallflower and 
Poppy with stamens similarly modified, 

Mr. Lindsay reported on the weather and vegeta- 
tion of the Royal Botanic Garden for July, August, 
September, and October. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific Committee. 


Novemprr 13,—Present: Dr. M. T. Masters, in 
the chair; Mr. Pascoe, Mr. W. G. Smith, Mr. 
Michael, Professor Boulger, Professor A. Church, 
Professor Scott, and Rev. G. Henslow, Hon. Sec. 

A report on the experiments made at Chiswick 
with reference to high moulding of potatos was read 
(see ante p. 572). 

Potato Reversion.—Mr. W. G. Smith mentioned that 
eighteen years ago Mr. Fenn crossed two long sorts 
of kidney Potatos, viz., the Early Coldstream and the 
Early Ashleaf, the result being a variety of a globular 
form, which he called ““W. G. Smith.” After 
eighteen years, during which this had come true, one 
plant suddenly reverted to the original type, being 
5} inches long, the round tuber being only about 
24 inches in diameter. 

Ivy Blossoms, Malforined.—Dr. Masters exhibited 
specimens and drawings by Mr. W.G. Smith of a very 
unusual condition of Ivy flowers, in which the “ disc ” 
on the summit of the ovary had become hypertrophied 
into a thick ring or cup, the style occupying the depres- 
sion in the centre, the border of the ring supported 
about ten anthers, all being supernumerary, as the 
normal number was present at the outside’of the base 
of the ring. The specimens were sent by Mr. Archer 
Briggs. 

Oak Timber, Defective—Dr. Masters exhibited for 
Mr, Burbidge specimens of Oak-wood which was used 
for spokes of wheels, which was found to break off 
short. It was referred to Professor Marshall Ward 
for examination and report. 

Pinus Lambertiana.—Dr. Masters exhibited a branch 
of this species, received from Mr. C. Herrin, of Drop- 
more, Maidenhead, with two cones about 1 foot long. 
The size when growing naturally in California is said 
to be double that of the present specimen. 

Cleistogamous Lawn Plants——Mr. Henslow showed 
specimens of several species of plants which are 
propagated by cleistogamous flower-buds. By that 
means, while retaining a dwarf habit, they are able 
to multiply very rapidly, and to extend over con- 
siderable areas in a tennis-lawn. Although none of 
them are perennials, they remain so reduced in size 
that they are not exterminated by the mowing- 
machine periodically cutting them down. The result 
is that each species has more or less completely 
covered certain patches of ground, to the almost 
entire exclusion of everything else. The plants in 
question are Cerastium glomeratum, Montia fontana, 
Trifolium procumbens, Sagina procumbens, Alche- 
milla arvensis, Veronica arvensis, and Poa annua. 
Mr. Henslow added that he had observed many years 
ago Trifolium subterranean, flourishing in the same 
way on the close-cut grass in Kew Gardens, on the 
site of the present rockery, 

Rumex crispus, gyno-monecious. — Mr, Henslow 
exhibited specimens of this plant, which bears her- 
maphrodite flowers on longer, with female flowers on 
shorter pedicels, thereby forming whorls along the 
main peduncle. It does not appear to have been 
described in any work as being in this condition. 

Cotyledon umbilicus, abnormal.—Mr. Henslow exhi- 
bited a specimen and leaves of this plant, found 
growing in a wall at St. Ives, Cornwall, the pecu- 
liarity being that it bore a flat, expanded, rosulate 
arrangement of leaves exactly like the House Leek, 
Kcheveria, or several sorts of Saxifrage. The leaves 
were spathulate and not peltate at all. Some few 
growing freely were funnel-shaped. 

Raspberry and Blackberry Hybrid.—Mr. Henslow 
drew attention to the foliage of a supposed hybrid 
received from Messrs. Viccars, Collyer, of Leicester. 
The plant blossomed, but bore no fruit this season. 
The flowers were exactly like that of the Raspberry, 
as well as the tomentose under surface of the leaves; 
but the method of forming the quinate leaf out of 
the ternate agreed with that of the Blackberry as 
follows :—The simplest form of leaf is a single oval 
leaflet near the flowers. This becomes lobed at the 
base, and so two leaflets are given off, forming the 
ternate leaf. From the basal pair in the case of 
the Blackberry two more are given off, and thus 
form a quinate leaf, the lower four leaflets being 
nearly “palmate.” In the Raspberry, however, 
the second pair of leaflets are given off from the 
terminal leaflet, just as were the primary pair. Con- 
sequently the five leaflets now form a more decidedly 
pinnate leaf. In the hybrid in question, although 
in all other features it agrees with the Raspberry, 
yet in this one particular it resembles the Black- 
berry. As no fruit was produced a comparison 
could not be made with them, 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUN- 
TIES GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Avr a largely attended meeting of members at 
the Midland Institute, on Tuesday, November 13, 
Mr. W. B. Grove gave a lecture on ‘“ Edible Fungi,” 
illustrated by photographs, in the oxyhydrogen 
lantern, of the species referred to. These were, first, 
Agaricus arvensis (the Horse Mushroom), a species 
which is eaten in many parts of England, and some- 
times hardly distinguished from A. campestris. It may 
be known by its larger size, thicker flesh, and yellow 
juice when wounded. Then the Parasol Mushroom 
(A. procerus), and the False Parasol (A. rachodes). 
were described, and the latter one illustrated by 
a photograph of a group which, afterwards, had 
been eaten by the photographer; A. nebularis, the 
Clouded Mushroom ; A. ostreatus, the Oyster Mush- 
room ; Coprinus comatus, the Maned Mushroom, or 
Wig-cap; the Beefsteak, Fistulina hepatica; the 
Morell, the Trufile, and the Giant Puff-ball were 
then illustrated and described ; and, finally, the Fairy 
Champignon (Marasmius oreades). Two common 
poisonous fungi, A. semiglobatus and Coprinus mica- 
ceus, were introduced, in order to warn would-be 
consumers against them, and a slide, illustrative of 
the effects of eating poisonous species, brought the 
lecture to a close, 

Mr. Grove recommended the eating of all the 
species named, each having its own distinctive 
flavour; but it was necessary that the tyro should 
be shown how to distinguish the species by careful 
discriminating attention, either from coloured plates 
or, preferably, by the aid of a better instructed friend. 
Good cooking was also necessary, if the true flavour 
was to be obtained. 


TORQUAY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Noy. 13.—This was held in the Bath Saloons. 
The competition in the classes for plants was not so 
strong as usual, Mr, H. Yelland, gr. to Miss Loch, 
Villa Como, taking the Ist prize in the open class 
for twelve plants, distinct, and inthe amateur classes 
for twelve plants, and also in other classes, 

Orchids were shown much better than usual, Mr, 
Medland, gr. to Moreton Sparks, taking Ist for three 
distinct. 

The open classes of Chrysanthemums were very good, 
and there was a fair competition throughout. Mr. Dol- 
ling, gr.to Mrs, Wild, Whitehill House, Newton Abbot, 
took the Ist prize in the principal class for twelve 
Japanese and twelve incuryed, distinct, his Japanese 
being the better of the two; and he also led in five 
other classes, 

Mr. Cocks, gr. to Wyndham Fizherbert, Esq., Kings- 
near, was a very successful exhibitor, and had the best 
incurved bloom in the show, in Empress of India. Mr. 
John Styles, gr. to Miss Fripp, took 1st in the 
amateur classes for twelve incurved blooms. 

Grapes were excellent, especially those shown by 
Mr. Marsh, gr. to Sir Thos, Freak, Dartmouth. He 
was Ist for two bunches black Grapes, with fine ex- 
amples of Black Alicante and for white Grapes. 
Muscat of Alexandria large and good. He also took 
1st for the heaviest bunch, with Gros Colmar, weigh- 
ing 3 lb, 13 oz. 

Vegetables were excellent, and remarkably clean. 
Mr. Coles, gr. to W. B. Fortescue, Acton Hall, taking 
1st for a choice collection. 

Messrs, Veitch, Messrs. Lucombe & Pince, of 
Exeter, each arranged stands of decorative plants, 
Chrysanthemums, &c. 


CLONMEL CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 
FRUIT SHOW. 


Turis now annually recurring event was held in 
the large Assembly-room of the Court-house,Clonmel, 
on Tuesday, November 13. Notwithstanding the 
generally unfavourable season, and that almost all 
the local growers lost some of their finest blooms 
through premature damping off, the show was an 
unexpected success, 

Groups.—The requirement for admission into this 
section was that competitors were each to furnish a 
sufficient number of plants to occupy a space of 
60 square feet, and the prize was to be awarded only 
to that collection which should best illustrate quality 
and effect. It speaks largely for the extent to which 
the culture of this flower is carried when we state 
that no fewer than four local amateurs entered the 
field as competitors in this section, and their several 
groups were tastefully displayed; the prizes going 


to Mrs. Malcomson, Minella, Clonmel (gr., Mr. J 
Crehan) ; 2nd, Thomas Phelan, Esq., Spring Gardens 
(Mr. Halpin), and highly commended, Dr. W. H. 
Garner (Mr. O’Shea). 

Cut Blooms.—Twenty-four incurved blooms, not 
less than nine varieties. After close competition 
the Ist prize went to Mr, Raymond de la Poer, of 
Kilcronagh, Kilkenny (gr. Mr. Crawford), and 2nd to 
Mr. Thomas Phelan. Particularly good in the Ist 
were Cherub, Princess of Wales, Lord Alcester, and 
John Salter; and in the 2nd exhibit, Jardin des 
Plantes, Prince Alfred, and Lord Wolseley. 

For twelve incurved there were five entries, and 
after careful criticism, Mr. F. Clibborn (Mr. Crow- 
ley) was placed Ist, Mrs. Malcomson 2nd, and Dr. 
Garner, highly commended. In the 1st, Joan d’Arc 
(almost perfect), Golden Empress, and Blush Queen, 
were particularly noticeable; and in the 2nd were 
Novelty, Lord Wolseley, and Blush Queen. Many 
of the blooms were very fine. 

Next came twenty-four Japanese, and for this the 
competition was close between Mr. R. de la Poer, 
Mr. T, Phelan, and Dr. Garner, but ultimately the 
prizes went in the order named. 


Then came the class for twelve Japanese, 
and this was the most closely contested at 
the show, Ist prize ultimately going to Mrs. 


Malcomson, with grand blooms of Mons. Jarin, 
Fanny Boucharlet, Dormilion, Val d’Andorre, and 
Elaine—very fine. Mr. Clibborn was 2nd, with 
Edwin Molyneux, Ralph Brocklebank, and Gloriosum, 
among others. Mr. H. 8. Boyd was highly com- 
mended, while two other stands were very little be- 
hind in point of merit. In the reflexed class, Mr. de 
la Poer had again the premier position, with some 
well-done blooms of the golden, white, and pink 
Christine, Cullingfordi, and King of Crimsons; Mrs. 
Malcomson was 2nd, and Mr. Phelan highly com- 
mended. Grandly shown by Mr. Phelan was the 
new Amy Furze. In Anemone Japanese, Mr. de la 
Poer once more was peerless; while in pompons Mrs. 
Malcomson and Mr. Boyd divided the honours in the 
order named, 

In the incuryed section the best bloom in the show 
was adjudged to Raymond de la Poer’s Princess of 
Wales—a perfect bloom—Mrs. Heal almost dis- 
puting the honour in the stand. In the Japanese 
the premier position went by general consent to the 
new introduction, Ralph Brocklebank, in Mr. Clib- 
born’s collection, next being the telling new variety 
Edwin Molyneux. 

The Silver Cup Competition.—Special, value £5, 
given by Raymond de la Poer, Esq. ‘This was the 
blue ribbon of the show, and for it entered five 
stands of twenty-four each, incurved and Japanese, 
to contain eighteen distinct varieties, by the donor, 
Mr. F. Clibborn, Mrs. Maleomson, Dr. Garner, and 
the Hon. Dudley F. Fortescue, Summerville—the 
cup, with Ist prize, and the 2nd and 3rd prizes going 
in the order named. 

Fruit was shown in some considerable quantity 
and also miscellaneous exhibits. From “ Clonmel 
Chronicle.” 


YORK CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Noy. 14, 15, anp 16.—The annual Chrysanthe- 
mum show, held under the auspices of the Ancient 
Society of York Florists, was opened in the York- 
shire Fine Art and Industrial Institution. Sincethe 
Society extended its enterprise to the holding of a 
show of Chrysanthemums in the autumn, no floral 
exhibition in the district, always excepting the 
Yorkshire Gala show, has so quickly achieved popu- 
larity or so well sustained its position. The Society 
gave this year upwards of £100 in prizes, and the 
premiums offered were large enough to attract the 
best growers of the district. This year the range of 
competition has been extended, several competitors 
from beyond the previous area having entered the 
lists. The entries, therefore, showed a considerable 
increase on any previous year’s total. The nipping 
frost which occurred on the first night of October 
played havoc with all the gardens in the locality, 
and a great many flowers were spoiled. Notwith- 
standing this accident, the display was quite up to 
the average. 

The four groups set out for competition for Mr. 
Alderman Rymer’s prize were of a high order of 
merit, the foliage and blooms being arranged and 
mingled with good effect. The Ist prize was awarded 
to Mr. T. M. Weddall, of Selby; 2nd, Mr. J. T. 
Hingston. The smaller groups did not produce so 
good a competition, but they were very effective. The 
Chrysanthemums in pots were for the most part well 
grown, and bore a mass of well formed blooms; and 
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the best varieties were strongly represented. There 
was also a capital show of Palms and Dracznas, and 
a very pretty display of Primulas and decorative 
foliage plants. 

Among the cut flowers the display of new Japanese 
Chrysanthemums shown (nof for competition) by 
Mr. T. B. Morton, Darlington, were noticeable, the 
blooms being very large and perfect in form. In 
proximity to these were staged the collections of 
Chrysanthemums in the class for the ex- City Sheriff's 
prize. Each entry consisted of eighteen incurved 
and eighteen Japanese, the whole including not less 
than twenty-four varieties. The premier prize was 
awarded to Mr. W. B. Richardson, J.P., for a really 
grand lot, in which the only weak point was in some 
of the Japanese varieties. The other cut Chrysan- 
themums formed a splendid show. 

In one of the classes for reflexed Chrysanthemums 
a difficulty arose, the judges considering that two of 
the exhibits were really Japanese, and they were 
therefore disqualified, but in order to mark the 
merit of the flowers, were awarded special prizes. 

A lovely lot of cut flowers were shown, and the 
bouquet classes were well filled. Fruit presented an ex- 
ceedingly fine show, the Grapes being of remarkable 
quantity, size, and bloom. The Apples and Pears 
were of excellent quatlity. In these classes Mr. 
Goodacre, gr. to the Earl of Harrington, Elvaston 
Castle, had no less than eighty plates of Apples and 
fifty of Pears. Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York, sent 
a very extensive collection of Apples, not for competi- 
tion, and also some fine Dalkeith Sprouts. The vege- 
tables were good, especially the colletions for which 
Messrs. Deverill & Co., Banbury, and Messrs. Stanley 
& Son, Wath-upon-Dearne, offered the prizes. The 
former firm had also an exhibition, not for competi- 
tion, a large assortment of vegetables, of which 
Onions of extremely large growth were the leading 
feature, and for their splendid productions no less 
than six certificates were awarded. 

We append a few of the more important prizes in 
the three main sections of the exhibition :— 

Cut Flowers.—Thirty-six Chrysanthemums, eighteen 
incurved, not less than twelve varieties, and eighteen 
Japanese, not less than twelve varieties, or more than 
two blooms of one variety—Ist, Silver Cup, value £5, 
given by the ex-City Sheriff (S. Border, Hsq.), and 
£5 by the Society, W. B. Richardson; 2nd, H. J. 
Robinson. Twenty-four Chrysanthemums, distinct, 
twelve incurved, and twelve Japanese—Ilst, W. B. 
Richardson; 2nd, G. Whitehead. Twelve Chrysan- 
themums, incurved, distinct—lst, W. B. Richard- 
son; 2nd, Miss Steward. Twelve Chrysanthemums, 
reflexed, not less than six varieties—Ist, Miss 
Steward. Twelve Chrysanthemums, Japanese, dis- 
tinct—Ist, A. Milnthorpe; 2nd, T. Smith, Beverley. 
Six Chrysanthemums, ditto, one variety—Ist, Miss 
Steward; 2nd, T. Smith, (Beverley). Twelve 
bunches of cut flowers, not less than eight varieties 
—lst, Mrs. Lloyd; 2nd, IT. F. Wood. 

Fruits.—Six bunches of Grapes, three varieties, two 
bunches of each.—Ist prize (Vice-President and 
Stewards’ prize), Mr. Goodacre, gr. to the Earl of 
Harrington; 2nd, R. C. Neville. Two bunches of 
black Grapes—Ist, Lord Hotham. Two bunches 
of white Grapes.—Ist, R. C. Neville. Extra for Vine 
in pot.—Mrs. Gutch. Extra for three Pines.—Sir J. 
W. Pease, Bart. Assortment of Apples, grown 
North of the Trent, correctly named.—Ist (given by 
Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, York), Mr. Goodacre ; 
2nd, J. W. Hutchinson. Assortment of Pears, grown 
North of the Trent, correctly named.—£1 5s. (given 
by Messrs. Backhouse & Son).—I1st, Mr. Goodacre. 

Vegetables.—Collections of vegetables were shown 
chiefly in response to offers of prizes by Messrs. 
Deverill, of Banbury, Oxon. ; and Messrs. C. Stanley 
& Son, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire. In the first- 
named Mr. J. Kirk was the head prize-taker, and in 
the second Mr. S. Hardcastle. For an exhibit con- 
sisting of nine kinds of vegetables—Society’s prize— 
Mr. J. Whitehead was Ist: and Mr.S. Hardcastle 
2nd. Beside the above large competitions there were 
very numerous small ones, consisting of single 
dishes of seasonable vegetables. 


WINCHESTER. 


Noyvemver 13 anp 14.—The Winchester Horticul- 
tural Society’s show of the Chrysanthemum, held 
in the Guildhall on the dates named, was a very good 
one, notwithstanding the damaging effects of the 
early October frosts. 

For eight specimens—a very fine class—Mrs. W. 
Joy, Shirley, Southampton, with plants 5 feet in 
diameter, profusely flowered without being tooclosely 


trained, was easily Ist ; Mr. Wills, gr. to Mrs. Pearce, 
Bassett, was a good 2nd. All the plants staged by 
growers residing within a radius of 5 miles from 
Winchester—a special class—showed a marked im- 
provement upon those of last year; the best being 
shown by Mr. J. Kaines, The Cedars, Hyde Park 
Road. 

Mr. G. Wareham, er. to Mrs. E. Gunner, Heath- 
field, Winchester, staged the best groups of Chry- 
santhemums, a well arranged group of plants, freely 
flowered. 

The best miscellaneous group of plants, occupy- 
ing a space 56 square feet, was that of Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Jones, Winchester, and consisted of Palms, 
Ferns, Bouvardias, and other flowering plants, put 
together very successfully. 

Cut Blooms.—These formed by far the more im- 
portant part of the exhibition, and the principal 
class was one for forty-eight blooms, half to be 
Japanese in not less than eighteen varieties, and the 
same number of incurved blooms. It was considered 
by some persons that the judges made a serious error 
in their award of Ist honours, which was given to 
Mr. Neville, gr. to F. W. Flight, Esq., Twyford, 
Winchester. His incurved flowers were of medium 
size and beautifully finished, while the blooms of 
Japanese were especially weak; the stand of Japanese 
varieties from the winner of the 2nd prize, Mr. E. 
Molyneux, Swanmore Park, was so much in ad- 
vance of the Ist prize stand, as also was the back 
row of the incurved blooms, that those present 
able to form an opinion were unable to justify the 
award. Messrs. Drover & Son, nurserymen, Fare- 
ham, were 3rd. 

For twenty-four blooms in not less than eighteen 
varieties Mr. Trinder was 1st, with good blooms in 
both incurved and Japanese varieties. 

For twelve incurved Mr. Neville was Ist, and for 
twelve Japanese, distinct, Mr. Molyneux was Ist, 
both exhibitors staging well. 

Mr. Neville staged the best twelve reflexed and 
twelve Anemones. 

Mr. Shenton (gr., Mr. T. Annells), Twyford, Win- 
chester, staged the best six incurved, neat blooms, 
and the best twelve pompons, distinct, in bunches of 
three. 

Fruit—The exhibits in point of quality were in 
point of numbers more extensive than usual. The 
best three bunches of Grapes, distinct varieties, were 
shown by Mr. C. Warder, gr. to Sir F. Bathurst, 
Clarendon Park, Salisbury, and were good examples 
of Alicante, Gros Colmar, and Muscat of Alexandria. 
Mr. Molyneux, gr. to W. H. Myers, Esq., Swanmore 
Park, Bishop’s Waltham, was a close 2nd. 

For two bunches of Grapes, black varieties, the 
two last exhibitors changed places. Mr. Molyneux 
staged Alicante in good condition. 

Mr. Warden took Ist honours for two bunches of 
white Grapes with Muscat of Alexandria, followed 
by Mr. Molyneux. 

Mr. G. Best, gr. to C. W. Chute, Esq., The Vyne, 
Basingstoke, staged the best dessert Apples in three 
varieties, well coloured medium-sized examples ; and 
Mr. Trinder, gr. to Sir H. St. Mildmay, Dogmersfield 
Park, the best culinary varieties, and Pears. 

The arrangements by Mr. C. Shenton, the Hon. 
Secretary, gave complete satisfaction. 


KENT COUNTY. 


Novemper 14 anp 15.—This Society made an 
excellent commencement at Blackheath, and thanks 
are due to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Needs, for 
its inauguration this year. 

For a group Mr. J. Hudd, gr. to F. W. Prior, Esq., 
Blackheath, easily secured Ist with a tasteful 
arrangement. Messrs. Dobson, J. Hudd, and Rhoden, 
were also awarded prizes, in the order of their 
names, for groups. 

Japanese cut blooms were keenly contested by 
some of the leading growers. Mr. Packman, gr. to 
HE. E. Shea, Esq., Foots Cray, won Ist with twenty- 
four Japanese, showing magnificent blooms, Mr. R. 
Leadbetter, gr. to A. G. Hubbuck, Esq., Chislehurst, 
being a good 2nd. Mr. W. Packman led again for 
eighteen Japanese. 

In the open class for twelve Japanese, Mr. Pannell, 
Ashley House Gardens, Caterham, was Ist with fine 
blooms of popular varieties; Mr. H. Shoesmith, gr. 
to M. Hodgson, Esq., was a very close 2nd. 

For six blooms of one white Japanese variety, Mr. 
Packman again secured the premier place with 
splendid blooms of Avalanche; and in a correspond- 
ing class for coloured Japanese flowers he again led 
with splendid blooms of Mr, Ralph Brocklebank. 


In the gentlemen’s gardeners’ class. Mr. J. Hudd 
was the chief winner. 

In the amateur classes, Mr. Briscoe Ironside, 
Foots Cray, and Messrs. Douet, Banneter, Shepley, 
and Fielding all contributed good stands of well- 
grown blooms, particularly the first-named. ; 

Incurved blooms were equally well shown. Mr. 
H. Shoesmith worthily secured the post of honour 
for eighteen varieties, haying superb blooms of the 
usual exhibition varieties; Mr. Packman was 2nd 
with smaller but neat blooms. 

In the open class for twelve, Mr. J. Pannell led 
with finely-finished blooms. 

Mr. H. Shoesmith was again Ist in the gentlemen’s 
gardeners’ class for twelve incurved; and he led 
also for six blooms of one variety, with Lord Alces- 
ter, in prime condition. ‘ 

In the amateur classes Mr. Shepley and Mr. Douet 
staged some good blooms. 

For Japanese Anemones, Mr. I’. Moore, gr. to J. 
W. Pickersgill, Hsq., Blendon Hall, Bexley, gained 
the chief award, having some nice blooms of J. 
Thorpe Junior, Sunfllower, Louis Bonamy, and 
Laing’s Anemone. Mr. F. Moore again led with 
pompons, followed by Messrs. Davis & Jones, Cam- 
berwell. 

The special prizes were keenly contested, Mr. W. 
Packman taking 1st for the President’s prize for 
twenty-four blooms of Japanese, reflexed and in- 
curved in equal numbers, staging some splendid 
blooms Mr. F. Moore was a capital 2nd—a par- 
ticularly fine bloom of Stanstead White was on his 
boards. 

Miscellaneous.—Messrs. Davis & Jones, of Cam- 
berwell; and Messrs. John Laing & Sons, of Forest 
Hill, exhibited, not for competition, groups of Chry- 
santhemums effectively arranged; and Mr. Wick- 
ham Jones, Foot’s Cray, showed a few stands of good 
cut blooms. Messrs. Davis & Jones staged also a 
few stands of Miss Annie Lowe, Violet Tomlin, and 
Mrs. Walters. Messrs. John Laing & Sons showed, 
not for competition, a large exhibit of the best sorte 
of Apples. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Tux district Chrysanthemum Society of this town 
held their Annual Show on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 14 and 15, and the committee is to 
be congratulated on the success which has again 
attended them in bringing together so capital an 
exhibition. 

The specimen plants in the incurved and Japanese 
varieties were very meritorious, and were shown in 
great numbers and of fine quality. 

The majority of the prizes for plants were taken 
by S. Symington, Esq., Brookland House, Market 
Harborough (gr. Mr. H. Dunkley). For a group, 
Messrs. Plowman & Son were awarded premier 
honours. R. H. P. Hutchinson, Esq., Husbands ~ 
Bosworth (gr., Mr. W. Rainbow), was 2nd in that 
class, and G. H. IX. Fisher, Esq., Market Harborough 
(gr., Mr. W. Norman), 3rd. In cut blooms, 8. Sym- 
ington, Esq. (gr.,Mr. J. Clarke), G. L. Watson, Esq., 
Rockingham Castle (gr.,Mr. H. Watt), and Sir F. F. 
Turville, K.C.M.G. (gr., Mr. W. Duncan), were the 
most successful exhibitors. 

In the exhibits of amateurs an improvement on 
previous shows was noted; and the most admired 
were the plants of Mr. S. Branston and the groups of 
Messrs. Bott, Branston, and Dalby. 


EALING CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


Tuis annual display of the favourite winter flower 
was held at Baling on the 14th inst., but like to so 
many other suburban displays, had to suffer in 
attractiveness from the lack of good plants, owing to 
the October frosts. All the same, the Lyric Hall, in 
which the show was held, made a pretty picture. One 
chief decorative group was shown by Mr. Chadwick, 
gr. to E. M. Nelson, Esq., Hanger Hill, but was not 
for competition ; it was very gay, and effectively 
arranged. 

Mr. Wigmore, gr. to F. Hicks, Esq., and Mr. Viner, 
gr. to R. D. Dawes, Esq., had the best large com- 
petitive groups; and Mr. A. H. Johnson the best 
smaller group. 

The cut flower classes were fairly well contested, 
some of the blooms being of great excellence. Mr. 
Hudson, gr. to A. H. Atkinson, Esq., M.P., Gunners- 
bury House, showed a lot of very fine blooms, not 
for competition, as also did Mr. Chadwick. Miss 
H. B. Smith arranged a lovely basket of Chrysanthe- 
mums, and some beautiful bouquets and sprays for 
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ladies. ‘The ladies’ table stands and bouquets were 
a very gay feature. The premier flowers of the 
show, taking the National Society’s Bronze Medals, 
both shown by Mr. Owen, of Ealing, were Boule 
d’Or and White Queen of England. 

Fruits were in good form. Messrs. Lee & Sons 
showed a fine collection of Apples and Pears grown 
at their Ealing nursery. The culinary and dessert 
Apples in competition were exceedingly good, Potts’ 
Seedling, Emperor Alexander, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
and Wellington being amongst the finest of the 
former, and Blenheim Orange, King of the Pippins, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin of the latter. Pears also 
were very good, and generally well preserved. 

Potatos were in excellent form also, whilst the 
competition in the vegetable classes was remarkable, 
no less than twelve collections of six kinds being 
staged in the open class, Mr. Chadwick coming Ist. 
The cottagers’ exhibits in this section were first-rate, 
and hard to excel this season. 

The classes for cooked Potatos, served hot, were 
well contested, the Ist prize in each case falling to 
Mr. E. Cachett, of Acton, a railway signalman, whose 
samples were of the best description. 


WATFORD CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


November 13 anp 14.—The fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of Chrysanthemums at the Agricultural Hall was 
by far the best yet held by the Society, the entries 
being larger, and the exhibits more meritorious than 
previously, amongst the competitors being many 
who had exhibited at the National in the previous 
week, The central group of plants in the hall came 
from Lord Clarendon’s garden, and were not in the 
competition. The group was arranged skilfully and 
with much taste by Mr. Myers. 

In the group class the Ist prize was awarded to 
Mr. Dinsmore, gr. to T. F. Blackwell, Esq., for a 
very nice group of flowering plants, Orchids, and 
Ferns; the 2ad and 3rd being awarded to Mr. Cox, 
gr. to Mrs. Brown, and to Mr. Condie, gr. to S. 
Blackwell, Esq., in the order named. In cut flowers 
the competition was severe, the entries nnmbering 
nearly 200, and our remarks must necessarily be 
limited to the open classes. 

Twenty-four Jupanese.—The flowers were superb, 
as is shown by the fact, that the winning lot, that of 
Mr. Edwin Beckett, gr. to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., was 
awarded also the prize for the exhibit in the show, and 
one of his blooms, Album fimbriato, was adjudged the 
premier flower amongst the Japanese. Mr. Beckett’s 
other fine blooms were S. Olver, Sunflower, Madame 
C. Audiguier, and E. Molyneux. Second honours 
were taken by Mr. Cox, gr. to J. Trotter, Esq. 

Twenty-four incurved—Mr. Beckett was again 1st ; 
and secured the prize for the best incurved flower in 
the show with a fine example of Princess of Wales. 
Mr. E. Sanderson, President of the ‘ National,” was 
2nd with a remarkably fine stand of flowers of high 
finish ; and was 2nd to Mr. Beckett's only in point of 
size. 

Twelve incurved.—Mr. E. Sanderson was Ist witha 
fine lot of the leading varieties; 2nd, Mr. Mundell, 
gr. to Lord Ebury. 

Twelve Japanese.—I|st, Mrs. Brightmen; 2nd, Mr. 
Kirby, gr. to Sir A. Charles. 

Six incurved, one variety.—A keen contest occurred 
in this class, the blooms being in all cases well set- 
up, and with a degree of finish that will be explained 
by reference to the names of the winners. 1st, Mr. 
Beckett, with Princess of Wales; 2nd, Mr. San- 
derson with Princess of Teck ; and 3rd, Mr. Mundell 
with Golden Empress. In the same section for 
distinct Japanese, Mr. Beckett again won Ist place 
with a stand of the pure white Avalanche; and Mr, 
Henty 2nd. 

In the amateurs’ classes a keen competition took 
place in cut blooms, Mr. R. Bradberry a successful 
exhibitor at the Aquarium, taking lst honours in 
incurved, and Mr. Lansley and Mr. Sturman being 
equally successful with Japanese. 

Planis.—Mr. Kirby, gr. to Sir A. Charles secured 
1st place with a group of plants well flowered, but 
rather too tall for good effect. 

Fruit.—A fine collection, not for competition, was 
shown by Messrs. Lane, In the competing classes 
Messrs. Beckett, Brown, and Barnes were the chief 
prize-takers. 

Vegetables—These were well shown in collec- 
tions. Mr. Beckett again was foremost, with Mr. 
Henty 2nd. 

Table plants, Cyclamens and Primulas, were shown. 
Some Bouvardias and Pernettyas, not for competi- 
tion were exhibited by Messrs. Cutbush, and a group 
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of mixed plants by Mr. Darby, florist, of Watford. 
Table decorations, floral devices, and berried plants, 
all helped to make up a really first-class show. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Noy. 14.—This was the fourth annual exhibition 
held in the Victoria Hall. It is gratifying to see 
the quality of the exhibits improve each year, still 
there is room for improvement. 

For six Chrysanthemums, large flowered, distinct 
varieties (Japanese excluded) Mr. Brooks led, with 
nice healthy and well trained plants, 

Mr. Holland, gr. to W. Ash, Esq., had the best 
six Japanese, distinct, with very nice specimens, 
well grown fine and fresh flowers of Rendatler, 
Source d'Or, Margot. 

Mr. Holland led with three standards, any variety, 
having very nicely grown specimens and well 
flowere?. 

For a group of Chrysanthemums, arranged for 
effect ina space 10 by 5 feet, not much taste was 
displayed in the arrangement. Mr. W. Brook 
was Ist, having a splendid lot of plants \in great 
variety. 

For six stove or greenhouse plants Mr. Brooks, 
with Latania borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Phoenix 
dactylifera, &c., was Ist. 

Cut flowers were shown very well, with good com- 
petition in most of the classes. Mr. Miller (Clifton) 
was placed Ist for twenty-four large flowering, 
Japanese excluded, with popular varieties; and for 
twelve ditto Mr, Holland led. 

Mr. Miller came to the front with a capital stand 
in the class for twenty-four Japanese. E. Molyneux, 
and Soleil Levant were good. Mr. Dufferin had the 
best twelve ditto. 

For two bunches of black Grapes Mr. Dufferin 
led with excellent bunches of Black Alicante ; and 
Mr. Coates for white with Muscat of Alexandria. 


READING CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


As is usual this Society held a fine and extensive 
exhibition in the Municipal Buildings on the 15th inst., 
both Town Halls being utilised for the purpose, and 
there were quite enough exhibits to occupy all avail- 
able space. Some plants of Crotons of large size 
and fine colour, staged by Mr. Lees, gr. to Mrs. 
Marsland, White Knights, Reading, greatly helped 
the appearance of the halls. 

Groups of Chrysanthemums arranged for effect.— 
There were nine of these placed round the sides of 
the old Town Hall, and they were a striking feature. 
The appearance of these groups would be greatly 
enhanced if some low plants were employed to cover 
the nakedness of the pots and stems of the Chrysan- 
themums. The best came from Mr. H. Perkins, gr. 
to the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames, having well grown plants on single stems 
of incurved and Japanese varieties—the flowers large 
and well finished, and nicely fresh. Mr. Turton, gr. 
to John Hargreaves, Esq., Maiden Erleigh, Reading, 
who had strongly grown plants carrying large 
flowers, but there was a nakedness about the plants 
that greatly detracted from their appearance. Mr. 
Hawkins, gr. to W. Crosslade, Esq., Earley, was 3rd ; 
and several other prizes were awarded, 

Specimen Plants.—The best six, Japanese varie- 
ties excluded, came from Mr. Surman, gr. to C. W. 
Witherington, Esq., fairly well grown and bloomed, 
the Rundle type being conspicuous. Mr. Booker, 
gr. to R. Tompkins, Esq, Reading, had the best 
three, having well-grown and bloomed specimens of 
Mrs. G, Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, and Emperor of China. 
There was but one collection of six specimen 
Japanese, Mr. Surman being Ist with excellent 
plants, large, well grown, and finely flowered, con- 
sisting of Mdlle. Lacroix, Madame Bertier Rendat- 
ter, Bouquet Fait, Red Dragon, James Salter, and 
Lady Selborne. Mr. Powell, gr. to G. Gillingan, 
Esq., Reading, had the three best specimens, showing 
in good condition, Elaine, Val d’Andorre, and Red 
Dragon; Mr. Franklin, gr. to F, Lucas, Esq., Read- 
ing, was a good 2nd, 

A very good feature was found in a class for six 
short table or window or table plants, and very 
charming they were—small, well-grown and bloomed, 
Mr. Surman was Ist—Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Geo. Rundle, 
James Salter, Lady Selborne, Madame Bertier Ren- 
datler, and Bouquet Tait; Mr. Franklin was 2nd, 
also with very nice small plants. 

Mr. Armitage, gr. to N. Clarke, Esq., Reading, 
had the best three standards, with shield-shaped 
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heads, very formal and ugly in appearance; Mr. 
Franklin being 2nd. 

The best standard was King of Crimsons, from 
Mr, W. T. Abery, nurseryman, Tilehurst, with King 
of Crimsons ; Mr, J. Leslie, Reading, being 2nd, with 
Mrs. G, Rundle. 

The three best specimen pompon varieties came 
from Mr. Franklin—well grown and bloomed plants 
of Seur Maline, Rose Trevenna, and President 
Decaisne ; Mr. Surman was 2nd. 

Pompon varieties as table plants were a good 
feature also, Mr. Franklin being again Ist, and Mr. 
Surman 2nd. 

Mr. Booker had the best standard, Mr. W. T. 
Abery being 2nd, 

Cut Blooms—Some excellent flowers were shown 
in the class for eighteen incurved varieties, Mr. 
Allen, gr. to Sir G. Russell, Swallowfield Park, 
Reading, being Ist with finely-finished blooms of 
Lord Alcester, Alfred Salter, Jeanne d'Arc, Lord 
Wolseley, Princess Alexandra, Jardin des Plantes, 
Golden Empress, Prince Alfred, Lord Eversley, 
Queen of England, Princess Teck, Cherub, Bronze 
Jardin des Plantes, Empress Eugénie, Bronze Queen, 
Emily Dale, and Barbara. 2nd, Mr. Neville, gr. to 
F.W. Flight, Esq., Twyford, Hants, having a good 
lot of blooms also. 

The best twelve varieties, which included flowers 
already named, came from Mr. Brooks, gr. to H. A. 
Simonds, Esq., Andover, Mr, Basket, gr. to W. J. 
Palmer, Esq., Reading, being 2nd. 

Mr. Allen had the best twelve reflexed large 
flowers, a very fine lot indeed, including Alma, 
Cloth of Gold, Pink Christine, Cullingfordi, Mdlle. 
Tezier, Amy Furze, Golden Christine, Pink Christine, 
and King of Crimsons. 2nd, Mr. Brooks. 

Stands of twelve Japanese varieties were remark- 
ably fine, the best coming from Mr. Lane, gr. to Miss 
Bunning Smith, Ascot, who had Ed. Molyneux, 
Malle. B. Pigny, Val d’Andorre, Soleil Levant, 
Madame J. Laing, Criterion, Belle Paule, Ralph 
Brocklebank, Jeanne Delaux, Thunberg, Sarah Owen, 
and Avalanche. 2nd, I’. W. Flight, Esq. Mr. Bas- 
kelt had the twelve best Anemone-flowered, the 
varieties being Lady Margaret, Minnie Chate, Madame 
Thérése Clos, Madame Clos, Fleur de Marie, Mar- 
guerite Solleville, Bacchus, Soeur Dorothée Souille, 
and Marguerite Villageoise; 2nd, Mr. Lees, gr. to 
Mrs. Marsland, The Wilderness, Reading. 

Stands of twelve blooms shown with 9 inches of 
stem and foliage were a good feature, the flowers 
very fine. Mr. Allen was 1st with Malle. M. J. 
Pigny, Lord Alcester, Lord Wolseley, Thunberg, 
E. Molyneux, Empress of India, Jeanne Delaux, 
Madame J. Laing, and Golden Empress, the mix- 
ture of Japanese and incurved varieties being very 
effective. 

Mr. Surman was the only exhibitor of six bunches 
of pompon varieties, having President, Adele 
Prisette, White Trevenna, St. Michael, Sur 
Melaine, and Rose Trevenna. 

Table Decorations—These are always a remark- 
ably good feature at Reading. Mr. W. T. Abery 
had the best table vase of Chysanthemums, Mr. 
Brooks being 2nd. ‘The best large hall vase of 
Chrysanthemums—a very fine feature indeed—came 
also from Mr. Abery ; Mr. Brooks being again 2nd. 
Miss Phillips, of Reading, a well known decorator, 
had the best stand of cut flowers and foliage; Mr. 
House, gr. to J. O. Taylor, Esq., Reading, being 2nd. 
The best stand of autumn flowers, leaves, and berries 
was a charmingly arranged basket from Miss L. 
Phillips, of Reading; Mr. Brooker being 2nd. Mr. 
Aberry had the best vase of eyerlastings, Mr. 
Dockerill, gr. to G. W. Palmer, Esq., Revding, 
being 2nd. 

Miscellaneous Plants —These included subjects for 
table decoration. Berried plants: Mr. Dockerill was 
1st with two admirable specimens of Rivina humi- 
lis. Zonal Pelagoniums: Mr. Baskett showed three 
finely grown and flowered specimens. Double and 
Single Chinese Primroses: The Reading strains were 
to the fore in both classes. Poinsettias, Violets, 
Capsicums, &c. A magnificent specimen of Eucharis 
amazonica came from Mr. Butcher, gr. to G. Palmer, 
Esq., Reading, well grown and bloomed; Mr. Irvine, 
gr. to H. Ackroyd, Esq., Elmwood, being 2nd with a 
very fine plant also. 

Orchids.—Several collections of three plants com- 
peted; Mr. Pound, gr. to G. May, Esq., Caversham, 
Reading, being a good 1st with excellent pieces of 
Vanda ccerulea, V. tricolor, and Oncidium Rogersii. 
Mr. Woolford, gr. to W. A. Palmer, Esq., Reading, 
came 2nd with Cypripedium Spicerianum, C. in- 
signes, and Dendrobium Dearei. 

Fruit—A yery good exhibition resulted, the 
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season considered. The two best bunches of Black 
Alicante came from Mr. Jennings, Forest Lodge, 
Farnborough, good-sized and well-coloured; Mr, 
Cooper, Sunninghill, being 2nd. Mr. Ashman, gr. 
to C. T. D. Crews, Esq., Sunninghill, had the best 
two bunches of Gros Colmar, very fine and well- 
coloured; Mr. Cooper being 2nd, with good 
examples also. The best two bunches of any other 
black grape were Madresfield Court, fine in colour but 
somewhat straggling in bunch, from Mr. Lees, the 
Wilderness Gardens. Mr. Piston, gr. to the Hon. C. 
§. Irby, Taplow, had Gros Maroc, well finished. Mr. 
Dockerill had the best two bunches of White Mus- 
cat. Mr. Turton was Ist with two bunches of any 
other white, having excellant Trebbiano, large in 
bunch and fine in quality. 

Other Fruits—Mr. Perkins, of Greenlands, was 
the only exhibitor of six dishes of fruit, haying good 
White Muscat and Alnwick Seedling Grapes, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin Apples, Forelle Pears, Melon, and 
Bananas. Mr Turton had the best six dishes of 
Dessert Apples, showing in good form; 2nd, Mr. 
Paxton, with a good lot also. Mr. Perkins had the 
best dish of Cox’s Orange Pippin, large and fine. 
Mr. Turton had the best six dishes of Culinary 
Apples. Mr. Irvine had the best dish of Golden 
Noble. Mr. Turton had the best four dishes of 
dessert Pears; Mr. Woolford was 2nd. Some good 
Cucumbers, Tomatos, and Mushrooms were also 
shown. 

Miscellaneous Exhibits—Mr. R. Owens, nursery- 
man, Maidenhead, had a stand ot cut blooms of 
Chrysanthemums, including such new varieties as 
fimbriatum, blush, awarded a First-class Certificate 
of Merit; Joli Thorpe, dark cerise; and George 
Daniels, light pink, broad in the petal, but wanting 
in substance. 

Mr. J. Watkins, Pomona Farm, Withington, near 
Hereford, had a fine collection of seventy-five dishes 
of Apples, many of the sorts being brilliantly 
coloured. 


WILTS HORTICULTURAL. 


Noy. 15 ann 16.—The third annual Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition was held in the Salisbury Market 
House. The show, taken altogether, was an excellent 
one, but, unfortunately for the Society, the weather 
was very unpropitious on both days. 

Pot Plants.—For the best group of Chrysanthe- 
mums, arranged for effect in a semi-circle (space not 
to exceed 10 feet in diameter), a 10 guinea cup and 
a small money prize was given. This was well won 
by Mr. Brown, Portland Place, Salisbury; Mr. 
Chalk, gr. to G. Read, Esq., West Wood, Salisbury, 
was 2nd. Mr. Brown was also Ist, for a very taste- 
fully arranged group of miscellaneous plants. It 
consisted of Palms, Crotons, Draczenas, Bucharis 
amazonica, Cypripediums, and a nice piece of Lalia 
anceps, &c., edged with small plants of Pteris cretica, 
albo-lineata. Mr. Carry, gr. to Col. Pepper, Milford 
Hill, Salisbury, was 2nd. 

Fora group of Chrysanthemums arranged in a semi- 
circle, 8 feet in diameter, open only to those who do 
not keep a regular gardener—Ist prize, a challenge 
cup, value 5 guineas, and a small money prize—Mr. 
Charles Haskins, Poultry Cross, Salisbury, with a 
very creditable group of well-grown plants, taste- 
fully arranged. 

Mr. Brown had the best six specimen plants of 
Chrysanthemums, and Mr, Haskins the best four, 
both showing creditably grown plants. Mr. Frank 
Pearce, Salisbury, had the best trained specimen 
plant, with Klaine. Mr. Brown had the best two 
flowering plants (not Chrysanthemums), showing 
well-flowered plants of Oncidium ornithorhyncum, 
and a standard Epiphyllum truncatum, supporting a 
neat head of very bright flowers. 

Cut Flowers. — For twenty-four blooms the 1st 
prize (a 10 guinea Cup and £1), went to Mr. H. W. 
Ward, gr. to the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, 
Salisbury, fora solid and fresh lot of blooms, of which 
Boule d’Or, Thunberg, Mdlle. Lacroix, Duchess of 
Albany, Empress of India, Lord Alcester, and 
Alfred Salter were the best. Mr. Inglefield, gr. 
to Sir J. W. Keith, Bart., Tedworth House, Marl- 
borough, was a very close 2nd, showing, among 
others, grand blooms of Mons. A. Dlliot, Baron de 
Prailly, Bronze Queen, and Jeanne d’Arc. Mr. 
Flight, Cornstiles, Twyford, Winchester, was 3rd. 
Four stands were staged. 

A 5 guinea Cup and 10s. as 1st prize for eighteen 
blooms (open only to amateurs), went to Mr. 
Annalls, gr. to Chaloner Shenton, Esq., The Glen, 
Golden Common, Winchester, for a meritorious lot 
of blooms, his best being Edwin Molyneux, Glorio- 


sum, Baron de Prailly, Madame Audiguier, and Lord 
Alcester; Mr. C. Haskins was a good 2nd. 

Among seven good stands of twelve incurved 
varieties, Mr. Inglefield led the way with a dozen 
large solid blooms, Lord Wolseley, Golden Empress, 
Queen of England, and Jardin des Plantes, being his 
best blooms, Mr, Flight following closely. 

Mr. Inglefield was again 1st for a like number of 
Japanese, with a grand lot of blooms, Baron de 
Prailly, Ralph Brocklebank, Meg Merrilies, and 
Duchess of Albany, being his best; Mr. Ward was 
a close 2nd: eight stands were put up. 

Mr. Ward was 1st in a good competition for 
twelve reflexed, with even, fresh blooms—Cloth of 
Gold (very deep), Pink Christine, King of Crim- 
sons, and Cullingfordii, being the most noticeable; 
Mr. Inglefield was a good 2nd. 

Mr. Flight was Ist for twelve Anemone-flowered 
varieties, showing large, even blooms of leading 
varieties. The ladies’ classes were well represented. 

Erwit.—Mr. Ward was Ist, for a collection of fruit, 
six kinds, showing Gros Guillaume and Trebbiano 
Grapes—the bunches of the latter being fine— 
Cayenne Pine, Hero of Lockinge Melon, Glou Mor- 
ceau, Pears, and Ribston Apples. Mr. Warden was 
a very close 2nd, showing splendidly coloured 
Alicante and ‘Muscat of Alexandria Grapes as his 
best dishes. Mr. Warden was a good Ist for White 
Muscats, Black Alicantes, and with Gros Colmar. In 
the class for any other black Grape, Mr. Ward was 
Ist. In the class for any other white Grape, with 
good examples of Trebbiano. Mr. W. Scott, Exeter, 
was Ist for three dishes of dessert Apples, with 
good examples. Mr. Smith, gr. to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Palace, Salisbury, was a good Ist for a 
like number of kitchen varieties; and Mr. R. West, 
Northlands, Salisbury, had the best three dishes of 
Pears. 

Non-competing Exhibits—Mr. Ward put up three 
nice Queen Pine-apples, and two stands of Chrysan- 
themums ; and the Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co. 
arranged two pretty groups of miscellanous plants. 


IPSWICH AND EAST OF ENGLAND. 


NovemBer 15 anp 16.—This was held in the 
Corn Exchange, but though good, was not charac- 
terised by the keen competition in the cut flower 
department of former years, as none of the profes- 
sional London growers put in an appearance. The 
Rey. H. Berners, of Rose fame, was to the fore in 
many of the classes, and this gentleman took the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Silver Medal for 
the best bloom in the Show; this was named 
Princess Imperial, but it isan open question whether 
it is really distinct from Lord Alcester. Be this as 
it may, the bloom referred to was exceptionally fine, 
and well deserved the award. 

In the open class for twenty-four, twelve incurved 
and twelve Japanese, Mr. John Rolfe, gr. to Mrs. 
Rendale, of Hill House, Lawford, was Ist; the 2nd 
and 38rd prizes falling to Mr. R. Burrell and Mr. 
Miller. 

In the amateurs’ class for the same number of 
flowers, Mr. H. Lister, gr. to Lord Broke, of Haston’s 
Lodge, Dunmow, was a good Ist; Mr. Palmer, gr. 
to T. H. Powell, Iisq., of Drinkstone, coming in 2nd. 

For the best twelve incurved in the open class, the 
Rey. H. A. Berners, of Harkstead, was Ist. In the 
open class for twelve Japanese, the Rev H. C. 
Hales, of Lawford Place, came in Ist. In the ama- 
teurs’ class for twelve Japanese, Mr. Palmer took 
Ist. For the best twelve incurved, Mr. Lester was 
1st. The most noteworthy blooms in all these 
stands were—Criterion (very fine), Mrs. Wright, 
Mons. J. Laing, Mons. H. Payne, Meg Merrilies, 
Prince of Wales, Empress of India, Golden Empress, 
Kord Alcester, M. Marrouch, Jeanne Delaux, 
Malle. Lacroix, Baron de Prailly, Bellegarde. 

For twenty pot plants, the space allowed for 
grouping was 40 feet, and the competition was strong, 
but the judges looked less to size of blooms than to 
the dwarfness and compactness of the specimens, 
else the 3rd lot would have stood1st. The Ist place 
fell to Mr. A. Double, gr. to R. M. Miller, Bsq., the 
2nd to Mr. Holdens, gr. to C. A. D. Malford, Esq., 
of West Lodge, Bergholt, and the 3rd to Mr. Jordan, 
gr. to the Rey. H. A. Berners, of Harkstead. 

In the smaller classes, Mr. Chenery, gr. to Mrs. 


' Booth, carried nearly all before him; and quite a 


feature in the show was the group contributed by 
persons residing in the borough at a rental not 
above £12. 

In the fruit department, for the best collection of 
six dishes, Pines excluded, there were seven exhibits, 


the Ist prize being taken by Mr. Rogers, gr. to Lord 
Rendlesham, the 2nd by Mr. Sheppard, gr. to Cap- 
tain Berners. of Woolverstone Park, 

For three bunches of Alicante Grapes, Mr. 
Chenery was Ist. 

In the class for black of any other variety, Mr. . 
McMillan was placed Ist; Mr. Tebenham, gr. to 
Lady North, coming Ist for Muscats. 

In the class for white, of any other kind, Mr. 
Sheppard was Ist, with Golden Queen. 

Pears and Apples were remarkably fine for the 
seasons, and Mr. Sheppard scored an easy victory 
in the two classes, for six of each and single do. of 
twelve: Ist for dessert Apples, Mr. Andrews. 

The collections of vegetables were numerous and 
fine, and in this class Mr. Andrews was placed Ist; 
Mr. Cresswell, gr. to G. W. Charters, Esq., of Stoke 
Park, 2nd; but in the classes for Potatos, the latter 
carried off both the premier awards, 


TIVERTON. 


Novemper 15.—The annual exhibit was held in 
the Drill Hall; an excellent lot of groups and 
trained plants was staged. he Applesi and Pears 
were also of very fine quality. 

Mr. Lake, gr. to E. Moyle, Esq., was placed Ist, 
with a group of Chrysanthemums arranged for effect, 
taking the Silver Medal of the National Society. 

For thirty-six cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, 
eighteen incurved and eighteen Japanese. Mr. Barnes 
led, with a magnificent lot of Japanese; 2nd, Mr. 
Sparks, whose incurved were his best. Mr. Barnes 
also took several other prizes. 

The principal prize-takers for fruit were :=—Mr. 
James, gr. to Sir J. Walrond, Bart.; Mr. Peebles, 
Mr. H. Salmon, gr. to W. Dunsford, Hsq.; Mr. J. 
Mogridge, gr. to Mrs. Ord; and Mr. Sparks; and in 
this division Apples and Pears were fine. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Exeter, staged a collec- 
tion of excellent and clean fruit; Mr. C. Sclater, 
sent a fine lot; Messrs. Lucombe, Pince & Co., also 
put up a collection of merit; and Messrs. Jarman & 
Co., of Chard, also exhibited. 


CHISWICK HORTICULTURAL, 


NovemBer 16.—This was a very pretty show, of 
moderate dimensions; the exhibits were of very fine 
quality. Mr, H. Coombes, Kingston, was the leading 
exhibitor in the chief class, for twenty-four cut 
blooms of Chrysanthemums, twelve each of Japanese 
and incuryed; the incurved blooms were of very 
fine quality, and decidedly superior to his Japanese, 
which, however, were large and bright ; Lord Alces- 
ter, Jardin des Plantes, and Queen of England, 
with Duchess of Albany, Boule d’Or, and Madame 
J. Laing were the best. Mr. C. J. Waite, the Glen-. 
hurst Gardens, Esher, followed, with a very creditable 
lot, strong in Japanese. 

The last named exhibitor swept the board com- 
pletely in the fruit and vegetable classes, showing 
strongly in many cases, and well in all; his Carrots 
in competition for Messrs. Sutton’s prizes, were 
magnificent, clean, and of good even form; and 
his Black Alicante Grapes were also fine. He also 
led for Chinese Primulas, for twelve reflexed 
Chrysanthemum blooms, and for Sutton’s prize for 
Primulas. 

Mr. Coombes had the best stand of Pompons, and 
was a capital 2nd with large blooms in the class for 
twelve incuryed blooms, following — Sanderson, 
Hsq., St. Mary’s Road, Harlesden, N.W., who had 
remarkably even well coloured blooms of medium 
size, of which Mrs. Brunlees, Hero of Stoke 
Newington, and Lord Alcester were conspicuous. 
The same exhibitor was also leader in the class for 
six blooms of one variety, incurved, showing Hero 
of Stoke Newington, in neat, solid specimens; and 
he again led in the amateurs’ class for six distinct 
incurved. 

Mr. Munro, gr. to HE. C. Paul, Twickenham, was 
the leading exhibitor of twelve Japanese blooms, 
distinct, and a fine lot he staged, Comte de Ger- 
miny, Boule d’Or, and Gloriosum, being conspicuous 
examples, 

Messrs. W. Fromow & Sons, nurserymen, Chis- 
wick, staged the best six blooms of one variety of 
Japanese, with Mdlle. Lacroix, clean, and of fair 
size. 

A pretty lot single-flowered were sent by Mr. 
‘Chadwick, gr. to I. M. Nelson, Esq., Haling, which 
secured the Ist) place in that class. 

E. H. Douet, Esq., Teddington, was the leading 
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exhibitor of Japanese and pompon blooms in the 
amateur section, showing very creditably. 

Messrs. Fromow & Sons had the leading group of 
Chrysanthemums; and Mr. F. Mears, gr. to J. T. 
‘Thornycroft, Esq., Chiswick, was 2nd, both exhibitors 
showing strong plants with bright flowers. 

Mr. A. Wright, gr. to E, H. Watts, Esq., Devon- 
hurst, Chiswick, showed specimen plants. 

Non-competing Exhibits were fairly numerous. The 
Royal Horticultural Society had three baskets of 
very excellent Grapes; they were Black Alicante, 
Alnwick Seedling, and Gros Colmar. Mr. May, gr. 
to the Marquis of Bute, Chiswick House, had an 
extensive group of Chrysanthemums. Messrs. C. 
Lee & Son, Hammersmith, had a varied collection of 
Apples, including the most popular varieties. Orchids 
were sent by Mr. Cowley, gr. to F. G. Tautz, Esq., 

_ Shepherd’s Bush, W., and by Messrs. Fromow, who 
had a number of plants of Sonerila Hendersoni, and 
Odontoglossum grande was fine. Crotons were shown 
by the same firm. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Novemser 15.—This show was held in the 
Market House, Pembroke, and a show ot good 
general quality was got together, the exhibits being 
very numerous. Mr. W. B. Fisner, gr. to the Earl 
of Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke, carried off 
the principal awards in the openclasses for Chrysan- 
themums, and Messrs. Crichton and French were 
also successful. Mr, J. Dumble, gr. to Sir E. G. 
Philips, Bart., Pembroke, had the best bloom, in 
Lord Alcester ; and he also took many other honours, 
and the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Medals 

_ Were awarded to Mr. Fisher and Mr. F. J. Skyrme, 
Monkton, the last named being the most successtul 
amateur; Mr. T. Crofton, Monkton, also showing 
well. In the fruit and vegetable section Messrs. 
Clayton, Williams, Crichton, and Croft were the 
leaders. 


THE PROVINCIAL SHOW OF THE 
NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Novemser 16 anv 17.—This exhibition took place 
in conjunction with the fourth annual show of the 
Sheffield and West Riding Chrysanthemum Society, 
and the Sheffield and Hallamshire Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Society, and was held in the spacious 
Corn Exchange upon the above dates. We must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment with the 
_ exhibition which had but few features of a high- 
class character, the plants being of a poor 

description generally, The Hallamshire growers 

_ say, and with a great deal of truth, that they 

have had to contend with a remarkably untoward 

season ; that frost, wet, and the absence of sunshine, 
had greatly affected the plants, and that not a few 
that had expected to exhibit found themselves unable 
to do so. As an exhibition it fell much below 

Reading, for instance; but this is, perhaps, hardly a 
_ fair comparison. But all that could have been done 

was doubtless done to make the exhibition worthy of 

its name, only one Southern grower competed, which 
was a disappointment. 

In the classes for thirty-six blooms of incuryed 
varieties, twenty-four, twelve, and six, there was not 

_ a single exhibitor; and there was a similar absence 

in the classes for twenty-four Japanese, six Japanese, 

{ twelve reflexed, twelve reflexed Japanese, twelve 

. large Anemone, twelve large Japanese Anemone, 

_ twelve pompons, and twelve Anemone pompons. It 

_ will thus be seen that in the very classes in which a 

large display was reasonably looked for there was the 

entire absence of any interest. Perhaps the Southern 

_ growers were somewhat afraid of meeting the North, 

and vice versd. The arrangements were, on the 

_ whole, good; but it will be found necessary in the 

future, if other provincial shows are held, that the 

executive in London have a fuller knowledge of 

_ matters than appeared to be the case at Sheffield. 

t Plants.—Groups of Chrysanthemums arranged for 
effect. That from Mr. J. Redmill, gr. to J. G. Low- 
wood, Esq., Glossop Road, comprising fairly grown 
and bloomed plants, edged with Palms, &c. Mr. 
B. T, Bromhead, Bromhall Park, was the only exhi- 

_ bitor of six trained specimens. 

With three plants, Mrs. H. Wilson Westbrook, 
was Ist; and Mr. Redmill 2nd. 

Mr. B. P. Bromhead had the best three pompons, 

_ Mrs. Wilson being 2nd; but in the next class, for one 

specimen, the positions were reversed. 

In the class for a group of miscellaneous plants 
_ there were several entries, and they came in very 
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useful as relieving the dead cold appearance of the 
Exchange walls. The best, a tastefully arranged 
one came from Mr, W. Collier, gr. to John Eaton, 
Esq., Sharrow Bank. Palms, Crotons, Dracznas, 
Bouvardias, Chrysanthemums and Gloxinias being 
mingled with excellent effect; Mrs. H. Wilson was 
a good 2nd. 

There were also plant classes, the competition 
open to growers residing within a radius of 20 miles 
of Sheffield parish church ; and, wide as the district 
is, the plants produced were poor. Here, as before, 
the honours were divided between Messrs, Lowood 
and Bromhead. 

Miscellaneous Plants. — The best twenty pots of 
British Ferns came from Mr. J. Eadon, Carnfield 
Road; Mr. J. Newsham, Meersbrook, being 2nd; the 
latter the best three Filmy Ferns, having good 
examples of Trichomanes radicans, Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense, and H. Wilsoni. Mr. Bromhead had 
the best six exotic Ferns; Mr. J. Eadon being 2nd. 
Chinese Primroses were of indifferent quality. Mrs. 
H. Wilson had the best six, double and single ; Mr. 
R. F. Mosely being 2nd. Mr. John Spaight, gr. to 
Mrs. Fawcett, Clark House, Sheffield, had the 
best four pots of Roman Hyacinths; Mr. John 
Taylor, gr. to Thomas Eyre, Esq., Hillsborough, 
Sheffield, being 2nd. Some fine Epiphyllums 
were shown by Mr. J. Spaight; Mr. D. B. 
Fellows being 2nd. Mr. J. Spaight had the 
best specimen Epiphyllum ; Mr. Lowood being 2nd. 
Classes were provided for Orchids, bur none were 
exhibited. Mr. D. B. Fellows had the best speci- 
men Camellia, Mr. Lowood being 2nd. The best 
specimen stove or greenhouse plant was Epacris 
exoniensis, from Mrs. H. Wilson. Mr. Spaight had 
the best three plants of Selaginellas, Mr. R. Howarth 
being 2nd. Mr. J. C. Lowood had the three best 
pots of Mignonette, 

Cut Flowers.—The greatest interest in the cut 
Hower classes centred in that for the best represen- 
tative collection of large-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
not more than 12 blooms of any section. There 
were three competitors, and the judges were under 
the necessity of disqualifying each, putting on record 
their reasons for so doing. They then at the request 
of the representatives of the parent Society awarded 


the prizes. The most valuable, that of a Silver 
Cup, value 15 guineas, and £10 in cash, 
was awarded to Mr. R. Packman, The Gar- 


dens, Impney Hall, Droitwich, who had some 
very fine blooms, His twelve Japanese were 
Avalanche, Madame C. Andiguier, E, Molyneux, 
Baronne de Prailly, Boule d’Ur, Meg Merrilies, 
Ralph Brocklebank, Val d’Andorre, Jeanne Delaux, 
Yellow Dragon, Madame John Laing, and Thunberg. 
His twelve incurved were Lord Alcester, Queen of 
England, Empress of India, ord Wolseley, Alfred 
Salter, Prince Alfred, Golden Empress, Golden 
Queen of England, John Salter, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Princess of Wales, and Mrs. Heale. His best 
reflexed Japanese flowers were Val d’Andorre, Amy 
Furze, Jeanne Delaux, Maiden’s Blush, Madame J. 
Laing, Criterion, and L’Adorable. His best reflexed 
large-flowering were King of Crimsons, Irene, 
Chevalier Domage, Cullingfordi, Golden Christine, 
the pink, peach, and white varieties also. His best 
anemone-flowered were Mrs. Pethers, Acquisition, 
Fleur de Marie, Gluck, Empress, and Lady 
Margaret. But he staged but six blooms of 
Japanese anemones, whereas the schedule re- 
quired twelve. 2nd, Mr. Packman, gr. to 
C. Shea, Esq., Foot’s Cray, Kent, the only Southern 
grower who competed, who had of Japanese varieties, 
Boule d'Or, Hamlet, Gloriosum, Ralph Brocklebank, 
Madame J. M. Pigny, Marsa, Meg Merrilies, 
Martha Harding, Florence Piercy, and Avalanche. 
His reflexed Japanese were Criterion, Val d’Andorre, 
Elaine, L’Adorable, and a sport from Madame J. 
Laing. His incurved, Mrs. Heale, Golden Empress, 
Queen of England, Lord Alcester, Baron Beust, 
Jardin des Plantes, Jeanne d’Are John Salter, 
Cherub, and Mrs. W. Shipman. His reflexed large 
flowering, Mrs, Forsyth, Cullingfordi, Dr. Sharpe, 
Golden Christine, and Chevalier Domage. His 
Japanese Anemone-flowered, Fabian de Mediana, 
Sceur Dorothée Souille, Minnie Chate, Jean Marty, 
and Mons. Cabrol. _His large-flowered Anemone 
varieties, Miss Annie Lowe, Gluck, Lady Margaret, 
Georges Sand, Alveole, and La Marguerite. The 
3rd prize went to Mr. T. B. Morton, nurseryman, 
Darlington. 

Mr. Parker was the only exhibitor of thirty-six 
Japanese blooms, not less than eighteen varieties, 
and very fine they were; the sorts, Boule d’Or, 
Martha Hardinge, Maiden’s Blush, Japonais, Baronne 
de Prailly, Comte de Germiny, Madame B. Pigny, 


Duchess of Albany, Meg Merrilies, Ralph Brockle- 
bank, Jeanne Delaux, Madame C. Andiguier, 
Avalanche, Thunberg, Marguerite de Marrough, E. 
Molyneux, Madame J. Laing, Mdlle. Lacroix, Mons. 
Burnet, Fair Maid, and Ferdinand Ferol. 

The best twelve Japanese came from Mr. Arthur 
Wilson, Hull. 

In the distinct classes for cut blooms the leading 
prize-winners were Messrs. J. G. Lowood, R. P. 
Bromhead, and Mrs. Wilson, these three being the 
only exhibitors who had flowers up to anything like 
exhibition mark. 

Hand bouquets of Chrysanthemums, also of mis- 
cellaneous flowers, button-holes, and stands of six 
bunches of cut flowers did not call for special 
remark. 

There was also a section of classes for cut Chry- 
santhemums, and also plants from amateurs and 
cottagers, but they also contained nothing of special 
merit. 

Honorary Awards, — Certificates of Merit were 
awarded to Messrs. Fisher, Son & Sibray, Hands- 
worth Nursery, Sheffield, for a large group of valu- 
able plants arranged for effect; also for blooms of 
greenhouse Rhododendrons and Lapagerias, To 
Messrs. Henry Cannell & Sons, nurserymen, Swan- 
ley, for a large collection of cut blooms of single 
and double zonal Pelargoniums of the highest quality, 
that seemed to excite the wonder of the Sheffield 
people; also of cut Chrysanthemums of various 
types, among them a large, deep golden, single variety 
of great excellence, named Sir Thomas Symonds. 
To Messrs. Geo. Bunyard & Co., nurserymen, Maid- 
stone, for an extensive collection of Apples and 
Pears, including many of the newer sorts. To Messrs. 
Hiram Shaw & Son, nurserymen, Sheffield, for a 
large group of plants. To Mr. Seagrave, nursery- 
men, Sheffield, for the same; and to Messrs. Davis 
& Jones, Chrysanthemum Nursery, Camberwell, 
for a collection of the newer varieties of Chrysan- 
themums. 

First-class Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Mr. E. Beckett, The Gardens, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, for a very fine Golden Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum named Sunflower, and to Messrs. Fisher, Son, & 
Sibray, for Lapageria rosea maculata, a large number 
of flowers being shown, all regularly maculated with 
white. 

A representative stand of garden requisites was 
arranged by Messrs. W. Wood & Son, horticultural 
sundriesmen, Wood Green, which attracted a good 
deal of attention. 

The premium bloom of incurved Chrysanthe- 
mums was Lord Alcester, in Mr. Parker’s stand 
from Impney Gardens; and the premier Japanese 
Avalanche, also shown by Mr. Parker. 


CHESHUNT CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Noy. 16 anp 17.—The fifth exhibition of this 
Society was held in St. Mary’s Hall, Cheshunt. 
The groups of plants were very good, the miscella- 
neous collections attracting more attention even 
than those set apart wholly for Chrysanthemums. 
The cut blooms were numerous and very good, the 
Japanese section being especially so. The Ist prize 
group of plants was composed mostly of good ex- 
amples of incurved and Japanese varieties, and was 
from Mr. W. Collins, gr. to J. W. Carlisle, Esq., 
Ponsbourne Park.- The group of miscellaneous 
plants to which the lst prize was awarded was a 
meritorious one from Mr. B. Searin, gr. to J. C. 
Partington, Esq., Heaton House. It was well ar- 
ranged and mainly made up of Orchids of grand 
quality, Odontoglossum crispum with long graceful 
spikes; Cattleya Bowringiana in several good forms, 
one of them very richly coloured. Chinese Primulas 
were excellent in quality, and it was a close contest 
between Mr. H. Bryant, gr. to E. H. Clarke, Esq., 
and A. Rowden, gr. to T. Walton, Esq., for the 1st 
prize ; the first-named leading with handsome and 
distinct examples. 

The best blooms were sent from Mr. T. Bettes- 
worth, gr. to R. Ewing, Esq., Burton Grange. His 
flowers won Ist prize in the class for twelve Japanese 
and twelve incurved blooms, and he led also for 
twelve Japanese. Mrs. Wheeler was very fine, large 
in size, and incurved ; the inside of the petals crim- 
son, outer a clear buff colour. Boule d’Or, Meg 
Merrilies, and R. Brocklebank were also good. Mr. 
Collins was Ist, with a stand of excellent reflexed 
blooms. The same exhibitor leading for some ex- 
cellent Alicante Grapes. Mr. Bettesworth was lst 
for six dishes of Apples. The best Pears were sent 
from Mr. J. Nicholson, gr. to W. Mills, Esq., 
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Sewardstone Lodge—they were clean and well 
ripened fruits. 

The most interesting exhibits of Chrysanthemums 
was that from the nursery of Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Chislehurst. Some distinct new varieties were ex- 
hibited, such as William Earley, Japanese, is an 
excelent variety, with reflexed petals, the flower full, 
well formed, and of a rich purple colour; Marsa, D. 
Stiggall, Japanese, petals straight, the, flower, rich 
crimson, {shading to maroon at the centre; Mons. 
Garner, Japanese, deep yellow, orange-yellow mar- 
gin, twisted petals; Joseph Arch, full purple re- 
flexed; Mons. V. Morel, blush, petals broad and 
pointed, very distinct ; L’Amie Layton, purplish-rose 
florets, buff centre, distinct large Anemone variety ; 
Grande Alveola, another good large flowered Ane- 
mone, with pale peach flowers, good centre; Miss 
A. Lowe, a primrose-coloured large flowered Ane- 
mone, 


DERBY CHRYSANTHEMUM ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Nov. 17.—In conjunction with this was held also 
the annual Chrysanthemum show of the Midland 
Railway Horticultural and Cottage Garden Society, 
in the spacious Drill Hall, and here, as at Sheffield, 
it ‘was contended that the season had seriously 
affected the Chrysanthemums, and especially the 
plants. The latter were poor fora place like Derby, 
but the Association is young, and has been in opera- 
tion four years only. 

The best things were found in the open classes, 
aud in that for twelve cut blooms of incurved 
varieties, Mr. A. H. Fowkes, Northampton, was Ist, 
with some very good blooms; Mr. W. G. Marshall, 
Taunton, being 2nd. Mr. Fowkes also had the best 
twelve blooms of Japanese varieties, Mr. Marshall 
being 2nd once more. 

There was a class for a group of Chrysanthemums 
arranged for effect, the best coming from Mr. J. H. 
Biggs, of Derby; Mr. F. Bancroft, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, being 2nd. 

The best bouquet of Chrysanthemums came from 
Mr. J. H. Goodacre, Elvaston Castle Gardens. 

In the classes for cut blooms, open to members of 
the Society, the principal prize-winners were :—Mr. 
F. Bancroft, Mr. H. Bancroft, Mr. C. Carrington, 
Mr. W. Fowkes, and Mr. E. Litchfield. The flowers 
shown were fairly good. but they fell short of what 
one might fairly expect to see in the North. The 
same can be said of all the flowers shown from the 
immediate locality. 

Messrs. Richard Smith & Co., St. John’s Nursery, 
Worcester, contributed a collection of fifty dishes of 
Apples and Pears of an interesting character; and 
Mr. E. Cooling, nurseryman, Derby, contributed some 
large plants of green-leaved Dracenas and Palms, 
also crosses, wreaths, &c. 


* DEVON AND EXETER HORTICUL- 
% TURAL. 


Novemser 16.—The annual exhibition of Chrysan- 
themums was held in the Victoria Hall, Exeter, on 
Friday, November 16, and will certainly rank as the 
best autumn exhibition the Society has yet held. 
The quality of the exhibits was excellent, every- 
where the arrangements of the exhibits in the hall 
were effective. The Society may congratulate them- 
selves on having had an’ exhibition second to no 
county show. The Chrysanthemums in the groups, 
for quality of bloom were models of perfection. The 
cut blooms were excellent, the Japanese being per- 
haps the best; but the incurved varieties were shown 
in better form than on any previous occasion, the 
only deficiency to bring them to perfection was the 
art of dressing them; all other qualities being 
present. z 

Fruit, especially Grapes, was equal to anything 
previously seen here. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 


Tux twenty-eighth exhibition of Chrysanthemums 
took place at the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 21 and 22, and 
was of surprising excellence, considering the injury 
caused to the plants’ by early frosts. Chrysanthe- 
mums in pots as groups, &c., were attractive. 
Florists’ work was better than usual. ‘The local 
nursery trade contributed decorative plants. In 
the*fruit classes there was a very fair display, 


although as a whole there were in these fewer 
exhibits than last year. About 100 bunches of 
Grapes were shown. Pears and Apples were good, 
the display being enhanced by non-competing lots of 
fruit from Messrs. T. Rivers & Sons, Messrs. R. 
Smith & Co., and Messrs. Cranston & Co. 

Among the principal prize-winners were the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. (gr., Mr. Cooper), 
who took a large number of Ists, including the 
principal honours awarded for Chrysanthemums in 
pots. Mr. J. Corbett, M.P. (gr., Mr. Parker), was 
equally: successful in winning the principal honours 
for cut blooms. Another very successful exhibitor 
of Chrysanthemums was Sir Thomas Martineau (gr., 
Mr. Brasier) ; Mr. D. Lindsey, gr. to Sir T. Edwards- 
Moss, Bart., also won several prizes. 

The fruit prizes were mainly won by distant exhi- 
bitors, the chief of whom were the Marquis of Bath 
(gr., Mr. Pratt), the Earl of Harrington (gr., Mr. 


Goodacre), the Earl of Shrewsbury (gr., Mr. Rabone), 


Mr. Gilman, Ingestre ; the Duke of Newcastle (gr., 
Mr. Gleeson), Sir J. E. Moss, Bart., Mr. J. Corbett, 
M.P., and the Hon, A. C. G. Calthorpe. 

' Some special prizes, offered by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, for vegetables, six distinct varieties, brought a 
few fine exhibits, and this department of the show 
will in future years possibly develope into an 
attractive feature. 


LAW NOTES. 


SANDER v. THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE. 


Tus was an action before Mr. Justice Denman 
and a special jury to recover £1730 6s. 4d. for 
Orchids supplied, and for work done in connection 
with a conservatory belonging to the Duchess of 
Montrose, 

Mr. Reid, Q.C., in opening the case for the plain- 
tiff, said that he carried on business at St. Albans, 
and was one of the largest Orchid growers in the 
world. The Duchess of Montrose had a place called 
Sefton Lodge, which was at or near Newmarket, and 
at the beginning of 1887, or the end of 1886, she 
was desirous of embellishing the house. Accord- 
ingly, she had a large conservatory constructed, It 
was divided into three parts. The central part had 
a dome, and was intended for a Palm-house, and 
there were two other departments. The conserva- 
tory was constructed by a firm at Birmingham, but 
the place did not give satisfaction to the Duchess, 
and she made some complaints to the plaintiff. All 
he did in connection with the house itself was to give 
advice and assistance gratuitously to the Duchess as 
to the work to be done. She arranged with the 
plaintiff that he should supply the central house with 
a rockery ; and that there should be a lake and also 
fountains. Unfortunately there was no contract as 
to price, and, therefore, if would be necessary to call 
witnesses as to the value of the work done. The 
plaintiff sent in his account with respect to it, and it 
amounted to £554, but there was a small mistake, 
which arose from the plaintiff's book-keeper not 
being at the time in good health. £16 16s. was in- 
eluded in the account which should not haye been 
included, and that sum would have to be deducted. 
Onthe other hand, and for the same reason, that 
£554 by no means included the whole outlay to 
which the plaintiff had been put. There were two 
wings to the conservatory, one of which the Duchess 
had filled with Geraniums and other plants, and forthe 
decoration of the other wing she contracted with the 
plaintiff that he should supply 1000 Orchids at one 
guinea each. ‘The learned ‘counsel said that 
he believed that this was a very moderate 
figure indeed, for sometimes they fetched as much as 
£A0, £50, and £100 for one plant. The Duchess 
left it to Mr. Sander’s judgment to provide 1000 
Orchids for 1000 guineas, according to to his judg- 
ment, the object being to get Orchids that would 
bloom when certain Newmarket races were to 
be run about the beginning of July. Mr. 
Sander did his best to supply Orchids to 
execute this order, and to have the Orchids sent 
in in June. He heard of no complaint until later 
on, and indeed, the Duchess’ expressed great satisfac- 


tion when the 1000 Orchids had been placed in one 
of these side houses. She communicated with the 
foreman of the plaintiff, and said that she would like 
some more colour, many of them being white—and 
necessarily so, because those would be the plants 
that would be in blossom at the time required. She 
also told the foreman that Mr. Sander was to send 
some more Orchids with colour, to an amount not 
to exceed 200 guineas in value. He, in fact, sent 
down £126 worth of coloured Orchids, because even 
his large collection could not supply more than that 
quantity of coloured Orchids that would bloom at 
the time required. In July the plaintiff sent an 
invoice for furnishing the conservatory. That was 
the central part of it, and the amount was £554, 
This was followed by another invoice, charging 
the Duchess with £1050 for the 1000 Orchids, 
and with £126 for the latter parcel of Orchids. 
No letter was received from the Duchess at 
that time, but on July 10 the plaintiff wrote 
sending an invoice for the total amount of 
£1730; of which he said a large proportion had 
been expended in labour and materials, and this 
being money out of pocket, he asked for £500 upon 
aceount. Soon afterwards the Duchess said that she 
had asked her clerk to write and explain to the 
plaintiff that the arrangement was that the plaintiff 
should fill the Orchid-houses for £1000, that he had 
stated the same to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
that the money was. to be supplied for furnishing 
both houses. It was added that the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Duchess of Montrose agreed that 
the plaintiff had not fulfilled the conditions of the 
agreement, and that he could take back all the white, 
unless the plaintiffadhered to the understanding with 
the Duke of Marlborough that there should be coloured 
Orchids. The learned-counsel added that no doubt 
the plaintiff had had conversations with the Duke 
of Marlborough, but the Duke was perfectly aware 
that the agreement was to supply 1000 plants 
for 1000 guineas, and that the plaintiff was 
not to furnish the two houses for £1000. To 
this communication the plaintiff answered that her 
Grace had ordered of him 1000 Orchids at £1 Is. 
each; that he had spoken to the Duke of Marl- 
borough several times about the matter, and that he 
fully agreed with the plaintiff that it was the best to 
induce her Grace to have 1000 plants at the price 
named, and that he had supplied her with plants which 
were worth much more. He added that he would 
gladly refer the matter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and abide by his decision, feeling that he had done 
his very best for her Grace, but in the meantime he 
should be glad to have a cheque for £500. This 
money was not forwarded, and in February of this 
year the plaintiff was reluctantly obliged to issue a 
writ, and subsequently there was an order that upon 
payment of £700 her Grace should have leave to 
defend the action. 

Mr. Sander, the plaintiff, was examined in support 
of his counsel. In the course of his evidence he 
stated that the Orchids were supplied by a certain 
time, because the Prince of Wales was going down 
to Newmarket. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Philbrick.—I was to select 
a thousand plants, choosing the size and colour. I 
got the order in Belgrave Square. I did not book 
the order. I carried it in my head. I have no scrap 
of writing about the bargain. I received the order 
in the morning and executed it in the afternoon. 
My manager picked out the Orchids for the £126. It 
was left entirely in our hands. The value of Orchids 
depends upon the size and variety. I haye known 
bulbs sold at 1s. a-piece; but what I sold to the 
Duchess were fine established plants, The design of 
the rockeries was left to me. I had had a previous 
transaction with the Duchess. She came down to 
my nursery with the Duke of Marlborough. She 
bought four Orchids for 16 guineas, which she has 
never paid me for. 

Mr. Philbrick: Did the Duke of Marlborough say 
that the Duchess would be a valuable customer?— 
‘Witness: Yes; and I thought’ she would be quite a 
new market for us, I hada correspondence with 
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Taylor, the head gardener of the Duchess, at Sefton 
Lodge. 

Mr. Philbrick; Did your manager receive the fol- 
lowing letter from him ?:—‘ Dear Sir,—Your letter 
to hand. I ean assure you her Grace is delighted 
with the Palm-house. She is continually taking 
gentlemen and ladies into the place, and spends most 
of her time there. I consider you have greatly 
pleased her; and Mr. Sander must keep the pot 
boiling now she is right; so don’t spare coming.”— 
Witness: Yes, he did. 

Mr. Parrerice : Did he also write you the follow- 
ing letter? :—Sir,—Your letter came duly to hand. 
The Duchess sent for Clarke about the tiles, to give 
an estimate; but nothing is decided at present. I 
am sure I shall get the old gal round about the 
Orchids. I had one or two long chats with her, and 
I think that I quite talked her round. I shall ask 
her to give you more orders for Orchids when I see 
her again to speak to her on the matter. We was 
yery full of company; had the Prince of Wales here 
again ; the house was full, and will be again this next 
week, All things are looking well, and the old gal 
was very pleased.” I only hope she may continue so.” 
—Witness: Yes, he did. 

James Collins was called and examined by Mr. 
Reid.—I have had twenty-five years’ experience in 
Orchid growing. I was sent to Newmarket to 
arrange the Orchids. They were worth £1000 and 
more. One of the houses was full of greenhouse 
plants. The Duchess came on Sunday, July 3, and 
Saw me on the Monday. I saw her Grace alone, and 
she said the arrangement of the Palm-house and 
Orchid-house was simply beautiful. She said the 
Prinee of Wales was going to dine with her on 
Thursday. night,-and- she should like some more 
colour. She asked me to order coloured to the 
amount of £200. She sent a message to Mr. Sander 
to say she was much pleased. I gave the order to the 
manager. He'fixed the price, and I took them to 
Newmarket the next Wednesday. The price was 
rather under than over. After I had arranged this 
last the Duchess said she thought it was a great 
improvement. 

Cross-examinéd by Mr. Philbrick—She did not 
complain of too much white. She merely suggested 
that some colour would improve. She did not say 
she was disappointed and wanted more colour. I 
unpacked them and arranged them on the shelves. 
I was there six. weeks taking care of them. It 
requires great skill to arrange Orchids and the 
colours, 

Mr, Coningsby, the foreman of the plaintiff’s 
Orehid-houses, said that the plaintiff told him to 
pick out 1000 Orchids to the value of 1000 guineas, 
and he was very careful in selecting them. There 
-was not a single plant in the 1000 that was worth 
less than a guinea. 

Several experts were examined, and stated that 
in their opinion the prices charged for the work 
done and for the Orchids supplied were fair, and 
indeed lower than usual. 

Upon the conclusion of the evidence for the 
plaintiff the further hearing of the case was 
adjourned. As we are going to press, we learn the 
jury gave a verdict in favour of Mr. Sander for the 
full amount claimed, with costs. 


TARO (CALADIUM. ESCULENTUM).—-This is 
best grown on jJow ground near to water. In 
Hainau the beds are made about 4 feet wide, 
with a trench on each side to collect water. 
Plants are raised from the small Taros about the size 
of a Plum growing ona parent root, and these are 
set about February or March in. two rows at each 
side of he ‘bed, and between these rows holes are 
dug about the size of a Dutch cheese, which are kept 
full of human manure. Two kinds of Taro are 
known, the early maturing about July, and the late, 
which is ready about October; the first weighs about 
6 oz., and the .second about, 2 lb... Of some kinds of 
Taros the leaves-onlyare-eaten as vegetables. 
They are gathered as.soon as they appear, which is 
once every few days. ~~ : 


THE WEATHER, 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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ACCUMULATED. 
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10. IRELAND,S. ... | 7 above | 67 0 |j— 243)+ 97 
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2. ENGLAND, N.E 1 less 164 | 23.7 | 15 26 
3. ENGLAND, E.:: «| 2 less 168 |, 22.5 16 29 
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5 ENGLAND,S. .,. | 3 less 61 | 24.9] 12 29 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
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6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 more 171 | 36.9) 11 30 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 5 more 174 | 26.6 3 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 1 more 179 | 32.4) 13 34 
9. IRELAND, N. .,. | 2 more 18! | 31.3] 21 27 
10. IRELAND, S. «| 3 less 166 | 32.1 22 32 
— CHANNELIsLanps | 6 less 197 | 27.5 | 25 40 


THE PAST WEEK, 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Noy. 19, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has again been dull, rough, and un- 
settled very generally, with much rain in the north 
and north-west and frequent, but less heavy, falls 
elsewhere. Thunder and lightning were experienced 
at several of our north and northwest stations on the 
17th. . 

“The temperature has been much above the mean 
in all districts. In Scotland the excess has varied 
from 5° to 7°, and in Ireland from 6° to 7°, while 
over England it ranged from 6° at the north-west 
stations, and 7° in the north-east and south-west, to 
8° in ‘ England, E.,’ 9° in ‘England, S.,’ and 10° in 
the ‘Midland Counties. "The highest of the maxima 
which were registered on the 15th in Ireland, andon 
the 16th over Great Britain, varied from 56° in 


‘Scotland, W.’ to 62° in ‘ England, E.’ The lowest of 
the minima were recorded at most stations either on 
the 18th or 19th, when they ranged from 32° to 35° 
in Scotland, from 39° to 41° in Ireland, and from 
36° to 40° in England ; in the ‘ Channel Islands’ the 
lowest reading was 46°. During the greater part of 
the week the minima were very high for the time of 
year. 

“The rainfall has been considerably more than the 
mean in Scotland and rather more in some parts of 
England and Ireland, but in the east and south of 
England and in the south of Ireland a deficit is 
shown. 

“ Bright sunshine has continued very deficient 
generally, but has been rather more prevalent in 
Ireland and the ‘Channe] Islands’ than elsewhere. 
The percentage of the possible amount of duration 
ranged from 3 in ‘ England, N.W.’ and 9 in ‘ Scot- 
land, N.’ to 18 in-the ‘ Midland Counties,’ to 22 in 
‘Treland, S.” and 25 in the ‘ Channel Islands.’” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 1. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Nov.25 .. oe eee 419.5 | Nov. 29 wi on wee 419.4 
Se) 20 «ces oe wee ALT 1» 30 vee oo pat Ale 
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MARKETS, 


a 


COVENT GARDEN, November 22. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. ED.] 


Business still quiet. Market well supplied with 
all classes of goods. Prices low all round. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Lemons, per case ...12 0-21 0 

— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen 20-60 

Scotia, per barrell0 0-18 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 6-20 

Cobs, 100 lb.... 1009 0-... —St. Michael. each 2 0- 8 0 
Grapes, per lb. ww 06-26 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 


Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Mustard and Cress, 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... punnet ... oo O 4 we 


Gauliflowers, each .., 0 3-... | Onions, per bunch .., 0 5- ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Parsley, per bunch... 0 
Cucumbers, each 0 9-... | Potatos, percwt. ... 4 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 0: », kidney, percwt. 4 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 6 Shallots, perlb. ... 0 
Herbs, per bunch 06 Spinach, per bushel,,, 2 
Leeks, per bunch ... 0 4 Tomatos, per lb. 1 
Lettuce, per dozen... 2 0- Turnips, per bunch, 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6 new ase see OD ae 


Poratos.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 
75s.; and Magnums, 80s. to 90s. per ton. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


j s.d. s.d. | s.d.s.d, 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0| Foliage plants, vari- 

— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 ous, each ... «. 20-10 0 
Coleus, dozen » 2 0- 4 0| Ficus elastica, each. 1 6-70 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. «30-60 
Dracena terminalis, Hyacinths, Roman. 

per dozen ... «30 0-60 0} dozen pots... +10 0-12 0 

— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Liliums, var., doz. ...18 0-30 0 
Erica bymalis, doz...12 0-24 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 

— caffra, dozen .,. 9 0-12 0| Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 

— gracilis, dozen... 8 0-12 0| Pelargoniums, scar- 
Euonymus, in var., let, per dozen 40-90 

per dozen ... .. 6 0-18 0 | Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 6 0 
Evergreens, in var., Solanums, dozen 9 0-15 0 
per dozen ... we 6 0-24 0 
Cur FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 


Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 | Narcis., paper-white, 


Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 (French), 12 bun... 3 U- 6 0 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 0- 4 0 | Pelargoniums,14 spr. 1 0- 1 6 
Carnations, 13 blms. 2 0- 3 0 | — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 8 0 
Chrysanthemums, Primulas, double, 12 
12 blooms... «0 6-30 sprayS we « 10-16 
— dozen bunches... 4 0-12 0 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 30 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 3 0- 6 0| — red,perdozen ... 1 0-20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6-10 — Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 20 
Hyacinths, Roman, Stephanotis, 12 spr. 4 U- 6 0 
12 sprays ... 1. 10-1 6 | Tuberoses, 12 bilms..,, 0 6- 1 0 
| Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 16 
| Marguerites, 12 bun. 30-60) — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6- 20 
} Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0-4 0 | — Parme, Fr., bun. 8 6- 4 0 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Nov. 21.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., report 
to-days market without any striking feature. Clover 
seeds generally are quiet, but firm. The present lull 
coming after so much excitement and activity is re- 
garded as quite healthy. Some small orders still 
come to hand for Winter Vetches. Blue Peas are 
in good demand at full prices : choice samples are in- 
quired for. In Haricot Beans the tendency con- 
linues upwards. There is no change in either Mus- 
tard or Rape seed. Bird seeds are steady. Feeding 
Linseed hardens in value. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended November 17:— Wheat, 3ls. 1ld.; Barley, 
27s. 10d.; Oats, 16s. 9d. For the corresponding 
week in 1887 :—Wheat, 30s. 6d.; Barley, 29s. 6d.; 
Oats, 15s. 6d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Spiratrietps : IVov. 21.—Good supplies of all 
kinds of farm and market garden produce. Dull 
trade, except for best samples, which realise fair 
prices. Quotations as under :—Pears, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per bushel; English Apples, 3s. to 5s. do.; 
d>., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per half-bushel; American do., 
10s. to 18s. per barrel; Cauliflowers, 3s. 6d to 6s. 6d, 
per tally; Savoys, 2s. to 3s. 6d. do.; Cabbages, 
1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. do. ; Brussels Sprouts, 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
per half-sieve; Greens, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per dozen 
bunches ; Turnips, ls. 9d. to 2s. do.; Carrots, 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. Gd. do.; Parsley, 2s. to 2s. 6d. do.; Horse- 
radish, 10d. to 1s. 2d. per bundle; Celery, 4s. to 12s. 
per dozen bundles; Endive, 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen ; 
Cos Lettuces, 4d. to 8d. per score of 22; English 
Onions, 4s. to 5s. per cwt.; Belgian Onions, 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per bag; Dutch Onions, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. do. ; 
pickling Onions, 4s. to 5s. do.; Carrots, 20s. to 30s. 
per ton. 


POTATGS. 


BoroveH anp Spiranrienps: Nov. 20. — With 
moderate supplies the trade has been firmer, and a 
fair weight of supply cleared off.—Regents, Scotch, 
85s. to 105s.; English, 65s. to 100s.; Hebrons, 60s. 
to 110s.; Magnum Bonums, 65s. to 100s. per ton. 


SPITALFIELDS : ov. 21.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 80s. to 100s.; Magnums, 65s. to 70s.; Im- 
perators, 80s. to 90s.; Champions, 65s. to 70s. ; 
Regents, 60s. to 90s. per ton. 


HAY. 

Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, prime, old, 120s. 
to 144s.; new, 80s. to 110s. ; inferior, 45s. to 75s. ; 
prime meadow hay, 120s. to 130s.; good new hay, 
80s. to 100s.; inforior, 40s. to 70s.; old straw, 42s. 
to 48s.; new, 29s. to 44s. per load. 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


CarpetT-BED Desians: Carpet Bed. We have no in- 
tention of illustrating the designs you mention. 
Send to Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
for a book of patterns. 


Correction.—In ‘Douglas Fir,” p. 569, col. a, 
Cascade Range rainfall—instead of 2 feet 6 inches, 
read 64 inches. 


CorrucaTep Iron Tuns: H. H. S. We have no ex- 
perience of plant tubs made of this material, but 
should think it is about one of the worst to use for 
the purpose. Unless galvanised, they will not last 
long; and when galvanised, the roots coming in 
contact with the surface would be injured. Use 
slate sides, or Oak staves which have been charred 
on the inner side. The latter will last ten years 
if made of sound material well dried before being 
made-up. 

Names or Fruits: Constant Subscriber. The large 
number you send is quite unreasonable. You 
should confine yourself to six specimens at one 
time. Apples: 1, Warner's King; 2, Colonel 
Vaughan ; 8, Blenheim Orange; 12, Sam’s Crab ; 
13, Dumelow’s Seedling. Pears: 1, Beurré Hardy, 
2, Williams’ Bon Chrétien ; 3, Soldat d’Esperen ; 


a 


4, Uvedale’s St, Germain; 5, Colmar d’Aremberg ; 


6, Beurré Superfin; 7, Marie Louise d’Uccle.— 
Rk. A, Apple: 1, Hambledon Deux Ans; 
Pear: 2, Bishop’s Thumb.—Z. Mann. Blenheim 
Orange.—A. M. Pear, not known.—P. C. 1, 
Beurré Bosc; 2, Comte de Lamy; 3, Seckle, 
true.—James Geddes. 8, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
9, Seckle ; 4, Brown Beurré; 24, not recognised ; 
25, Bergamot Cadette—L’Allegro. Pear, rotten. 
Apple, King of the Pippins—H. P. Reynolds. 
Apple, Tyler’s Kernel.— G. Massey. Apple, 
Fearn’s Pippin. 

Names or Prants: C. W. K. Cypripedium barba- 
tum var., Cypripedium Crossianum, the greenish 
flower.— Hull. Gongora galeata (Acropera Lod- 
digesii)— 7. M. Pleione lagenaria.—G. Mantin. 
It is impossible to name Orchids from the miser- 
able withered scraps you send. The pollen 
masses are wanting in many cases. You must 
send fresh material together with leaves if you 
expect us to do anything.—J. Needham, Rugby. 
1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Helleborus fetidus— 
P.D.W. You did not aftix numbers to your spe- 
cimens, but the one with cones is the true Thuia 
gigantea (of which T. Lobbi is a garden synonym), 
and the otheris Libocedrus decurrens, The name 
Lobbi should be abandoned, as it is altogether 
irregular and not recognised, save in nursery 
catalogues. — W. H. C. Apparently a starved 
Clarkia. 


Orcuips rrom Bririsn Honnuras: J. F., Hull. There 
are many Orchids indigenous to British Honduras 
which it would be interesting to get over for your- 
self and friends, but which would scarcely be 
profitable commercially. Cattleya Bowringiana is 
one of the best ; Lelia (Brassavola) Digbyana, also 
pretty, if not free-flowering; Brassavola venosa is 
a fragrant species, and Schomburgkias and Epi- 
dendrums are plentiful, the latter in several species. 


Prounine EverGreens AnD Priver: LZ. C. The best 
periods of the year for merely cutting back young 
growth of evergreens which do not flower in the 
spring, or from which flowers are not desired, are 
April and August—late if in the South and West, 
but early inthe month in the North-midland and 
North. All pruning of evergreens should be done 
with the knife or secatewr. Cutting back old 
limbs or heading back severely may be done in late 
autumn and winter—preferably the former. Prune 
Privet any time between March and the end of 
July, once, twice, or thrice, as may seem desirable. 
Ordinarily the second pruning is done in July, and, 
except in warm moist districts, a third will seldom 
be required. Old plants may be cut-in hard in 
late autumn; or, where a bare look in the plants 
is objected to during winter, the work may be done 
in March. 


Scarter Ece-rruir Fir ro Ear: R. EL W. Yes; 
when cooked it is as good to eat as the others. 


Vines: 4. B. C. Mildew attacking the decaying 
foliage. It is of no consequence if you burn the 
foliage and clean the canes. The Fuschias are 
affected with Scale; use Gishurst Compound. 
Your question should have been addressed to the 
Editor and not to the Publisher. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Howopen & Co., Inverness Nurseries, Inverness, N.B. 
Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, &c. 

W. Smita & Son, 18, Market Street, and 103, 
Hadden Street, Aberdeen, N.B.—Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 

Dicxsons (LimitEep), The Nurseries, Chester—Forest; 
and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

A. Lintzr, 644, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—Seeds of 
Palms. 

Tue Tames Banx Iron Co., Upper Ground Street, 
London, S.E.—Trade List. 

Woop & Ineram, The Nurseries, Huntingdon.— 
Nursery Stock. 

Ketway & Son, Langport, Somerset—Wholesale 
List of Gladioli. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—Thames Bank Iron Co.—J. 
Donovan.—J. H. S.—R. H., Stockport—H. W, W.—G. 
Howes.—A, H,—R. C. W.—B.—W. Clark.—R. A. R.—W.W. 
—F. R.—A. D.—H. E.—J. R. J.—F. A.—J. Scorrer.—J. J. W. 
—Theta.—W.. Collett.— W. S.—Wild Rose.—N. Eo. B.—J. G. 
B.—H. H. (we have no knowledge).—S. W.—C. W. K.— 
W.H.—G. W.—A. B.—W. S.—Semi-double Oyclamens are 
not uncommon).—A. H.—F. W. B.—Sereno Watson, Boston. 
—V.L, Nancy.—0. T.—W. G. S.—H. C., Geneya.—J. T. B. 
—M. D. 


DIED.—At Bedford, on the 17th inst, Janz 
Marta, the dearly loved wife of Thomas Laxron, 
aged fifty-four years. 
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EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 


Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 

W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


BONES !—BOWES ! !—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES - 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 


For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 
Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 

Free on Rail or Canal. -All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.8., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 
Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounees to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICH’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


SEND FOR A 


PRA CTE SERIES aT 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. G. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREHT, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


DELAY NOT! TIME FLIES! 
EVERY LADY IS DELIGHTED WITH 


ROBINSON | &| GLEAVER'S 


21, 


| SPEGIALLY | SELECTED 
FABRICS 


WORLD 


They are the Best, Cheapest, and Latest Fashion, 
As testified by the numerous repeat orders they induce. 
A Post-curd, Letter, or Telegram brings Patterns, Post-free. 
Please name any article specially required, also this paper. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


(By appointments to the Queen and the Empress of Germany), 


BELFAST. 
CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash, 


November 24, 1888.] 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ HOT-WATER, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 4,763) . 
Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘to. 8090, 888 HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


It combines all the ad- 
vantages of its class so well 
known, and by the improved 
method of forming the 
joints —viz., with India- 
rubber Washers, the old 
and too often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 


dispensed with. ACTION OF PATENT JOINT 


CIRT 


It can be erected ina few 
hours, and may be relied 
upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 
rator. It has been care- 
Fully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 
regard to power and dura- 
bility, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, ac. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


CROMPTON 
& FAWKES, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


CHELMSFORD. 


NEW BOOK of Photo-Litho 
| graphed Sketches of Winter Gar- 
; dens, Ranges of Hothouses, Viner- 
| ies, Architectural Conservatories, 
= &e., of various Designs and Sizes, 
; | recently constructed, erected, fitted, 

=. and heated complete by us in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; with par- 
ticulars of the most successful Hot- 
water Heating Apparatus of the 
century. Post-free on application. 
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THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS OR WIRING WALLS 


ALL 
GALVANISED. 


wae 7 i naa ue i 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 3s, and 4s, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 


C= 


23. 
2 2) 3 8b iuches. 


No. 6324. (5 
3d., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz, ee 8 “Eb GE 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards. 
(ilustrated CATALOGUE on application, 
J. oO: 


633. 


Per doz. 


JT HIOUVIEACS oC 
87, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 21 0z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x 18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s.6d. perewt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, I6s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price List on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 9%, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London. E.C. 


AB" APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 


Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million sold. 
J. ATTWOOD, 


Write to Inventor, Stourbridge. 


Ses Oe 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTIA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLE S) a oC L-AIRIGE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


THE LOUGHBOROUCH GREENHOUSE 
WATER APPARATUS. 


a 


This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
powerful apparatus 
made. It requires no 
brick setting, no stoke- 
hole, and no hot-water 
fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 

Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
so that the whole of the heat from the Boiler 
itself is utilised. It burns over twelve 
Sy hours without attention, at a nominal cost. 
,» a> cuziaving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12ft. of 
4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 
Cost of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


Sette) oS. dst. (ite, Ses cd, |ft. ft. £s. d. 

10x 6... 414 0/15x 9... 510 8/25 x12... 616 8 

12x 8... 5 1 0/20x10... 6 0 0|40x16...1212 4 
Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 


Tilustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND Hot-wATER ENGINEERS, 


Soret + LONDON BRIDGE. 


Street 
ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 
Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO.. 110, Cannon St., London, E.C, 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raftia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 


Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 
WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street. London, F.C, 
fy Wd ats Peel Sis ae Ol EG Ni 


Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, SYDNEY. 


b . 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH, 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


| USSIA MATS—RAFFIA,— 
. NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 
ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 
PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm, The Trade only supplied. 
MARENDAZ anv FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants. and Florists. 


BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


ei angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and & Warmirnad Street &O 


WATERPROOF TREE LABELS, 


and all qualities of 
DIRECTION LABELS, 
for Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. 
Samples and PRICE LIST on application. 


FISHER, CLARK & CO., 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Made in superior eartheu ware, 14 inches long, 6} inches deep, 
and 6inches wide. Inside, 24 inches from the top, is a perfc- 
rated movable false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings cr 
seeds is placed, the lower half being filled with water, which 
is replenished when required through the funnel. It fits 
evenly on 4-inch hot-water pipes, and will be found a simple 
and effectual means of utilising them for propagating purposes, 
With the false bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser, 
Price 3s. each. Six carriage and package free to any station 
in Great Britain on receipt of P.O. for£1 1s. Sole makers and 
patentees, T. PASCALL anp SON, South Norwood Pottery, 
Surrey, S.E, GARDEN PoTs.—Ours are unsurpassed by any in 
the Trade. £5 orders carriage paid to any goods station within 
100 miles of London. Send for Price List. Orchid Pottery cf 
every description. Samples carriage free.—THOS, PASCALL 
& SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, S.E, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines ., £0 3 0] 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
B= 4 2. 20% BS gGa) 16 eNO) 39 0 
6) Ss OMA Olay eh firsts cama OO ws. 
0 AO eG TS args) ede. 10. 20 
i OO SO ir se ONG 
9. nine Obie Cll e20nelnlarmenO-11 0 
OR eee On Gi O lO leemee ners OnlIlenG 
Tie ee ON GIG 22) 9 so O10 
1 on O HO} BB eee OL G 
1 gy SeON AS | CANT ea Onley D 
We oo OD BOS 5 oo O15 6 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
Té set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 


of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirtHs, DeaTHs and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. ; 
THE UNITED Kinepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
78. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. : 
FoREIGN (excepting India and -China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d: © 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pousuisine Orrice and Orricr for ADVERTISEMENTS. 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


STOCK 


Inches, 


SIZES 


Inches. 


14X12 20x15 
16x12 20x16 ) 
18x12 22X16 
20x12 24x16 
16x14 20x18 
18x14 22X18 
20x14 24X18 


S aN 


21-02. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-o0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. Ee Stairs anaes 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities, — 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained \ Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
-with Hot-water Apparatus 


Numerous corplete. 


Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit. 


Morth of England Horticulswral Works, 
DARLINGTON. ~— — 


THE GARDENERS’ 


nl 
i 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 


The above are without exception the most useful kind of- 


Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, » 7 a 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 7 a a) 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, * 6 on 610 0 
The glass is nailed and puttied in. 
R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 


MANCHESTER. 
London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEaTING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
-Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &c. 


if 
| (ui 


armas 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AnD AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


aii 
BARNS. 


IRON ROOFING AND HAY 


— = == —. —- 

|Special Estimates giyen for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal’ Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 
down. Tt 
; Illustrated Catalogues Free by. Post. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Eee oS 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc. O.-C OA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


[Novemsrr 24, 1888, 


POWELLS 
BALSAM — 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY LT, 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRKH, BRON= 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lion, 
Net, and Mouse. Established 70 years. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate’ premiims—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
~~ ‘Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”—Morning Post. 

HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

y Pamphlet free. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 112 Pages, 6d. post-tree. 
A Collection of Valuable Papers by experienced Representa- 
tive Growers on how to grow successfully Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Tomatos, Mushrooms, and most Vegetables. A Special 
paper on how to grow Vegetables for Exhibition ; also compre- 
hensive and latest information on the culture of Orchids, Roses, 
Begonias, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Auriculas, Pan- 
sies, &c., by Baines, Douglas, O’Brien, Wnght, Rivers, Hudson, 
Baillie, Molyneux, Richards, Orchard, Birkenhead, Castle, Dean, 
Laing, &c. Appendix Articles on Fruits and Vegetables; their 
Value, and how to Preserve and Cook them. Also a Valuable 
Calendar on how to be successful in the Management of Bees, 
giving directions foreach month. Price 6d., post-free. 


W. WOOD anp SON, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 


by JoHN CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


Estate Sales. 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 

pees WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street. Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 
LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all hsving Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
qe WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
{ and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers, Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. : : 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 
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_ that it should be filled in payable at No. 42, D. 


Noventser 24, 1888.] 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. J. Harrison, late Head Gardener at 
Watlington Park, Oxon, has been appointed as 
Head Gardener to Sir A. Payton, Bart., Swifts 
House, Bicester, Oxon. 


Mr. C. Dawson, lately Foreman at Ewenny 
Priory, Bridgend, has been engaged as Gardener 
to Mrs. SaunpErs Davies, Kilwendy Park, 
Boncath, Pembrokeshire, South Wales. 

Mr. W. A. Coox has been appointed Gardener 
to Major Henracr, Compton Bassett, Calne, 
Wilts, in place of Mr. ALLEN, who retires after 
forty-nine years’ service. 


ANTED, a PARTNER (with capital), 

active or otherwise, in a well-established Nursery and 

Florist’s Business.—R. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED a HEAD WORKING GAR- 
DENER, fora Gentleman's establishment, where the 
shief part of the produce is sold.—Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent in all branches, including Packing Fruit and Flowers, 
and Making Bouquets, Wreaths, &c., and with special know- 
ledge of Growing Chrysanthemums, Roses, Violets, and Stove 
Plants. Must be a married man, and between 30 and 40 years 
of age.—Address, enclosing photograph, to J. P., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, by a Lady, a strong, active, single 

Man, as GARDENER, who understands Vines, Cucum- 

bers, &ce, Wages, at first, 18s, per week.—M. P. Taylor's, 
Chigwell, Essex. 


ANTED, a competent PROPAGATOR. 

One who is thoroughly experienced in Roses, Cle- 

matis, &e.—Apply; statmg-full particulars, toH. ENGLISH, 
Clevedon Nurseries, Clevedon. 


ANTED, afew really first-class CUCUMBER 

GROWERS. None but Al men need apply.—State 

particulars of experience, wages required, and send copies of 
testimonials to F. ROBINSON, The Nursery, Ponder’s End, 


\ J ANTED, forthe Counter, a HEAD SHOP- 
Pp MAN, to take entire charge of Retail Work in Bulbs, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. The latter work to be personal, 
No one need apply unless able to produce first-class references, 
and have at least 12 years’ experience.—W M. BAYLOR HART- 
LAND, Seedsman, 24, Patrick Street, Cork. 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN, for Florist’s Shop. 

He must.be a good Salesman, and be_able to arrange 

tastefully.—State full particulars to H. ENGLISH, Clevedon 
Nurseries. Clevedon. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT SHOPMAN, 

about 20, of good address, active and industrious, for 

Seed and Bulb Trade.—KER anp SONS, Basnett Street, 
Liverpool. 


ANTED, AT ONCE, good COUNTER 

HAND.—Apply by letter only, stating experienceand 

salary required, to COOPER, TABER anv Cv. (Limited), 90, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


ANTED, a SECOND or good THIRD 

HAND, for Retail Seed Counter.—Apply, with age, 

reference, and salary required, and when at liberty, to 
8S. F. ARMITAGE, Nottingham. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK.—State age, 


experience, salary required.—PARKER anp SONS, 
Nursery Seed:men, Bristol. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


| a eee Ee ee 
POSTAL ORDERS.—To Aver ee pe, sare a 
s.—It is very important in Remittin ostal Order 
fos et in. z. SRORY. LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands wt may fall from negotiating it. _ 
N.R. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER. 


anp R. THYNE, NurseryMen, Glasgow, 
‘ye can always RECOMMEND MEN of known character 
and ability as GARDENERS to any Lady or Gentleman re- 
quiring such. Applications solicited. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 


- applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 


&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


COoTCH GARDENERS. 
—Joux Downie (of the late firm of Downie & Laird), 
Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edinburgh, has at present on 
his List a number of SCOTCH G ENERS, waiting re- 
engagements. He will be pleased to supply full particulars 


_ toany Lady, Nobleman, or Gentleman requiring a trustworthy 
and competent Gardener. 


ARDENER (Heap).—Age 43; thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of the profession. Highly 
recommended from first-class establishments,—T. M., 5, Station 


_ Terrace, Camberwell, S.E, 
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(GARDENER (Heap).—Mr, Osman, Gardener 


to Charles Keyser, Esq., Warren House, Great Stan- 
more, Middlesex, can with confidence recommend a thorough 
pectic! man as above. Sixteen years’ experience in all 
ranches, 
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To the Trade. 
PrOREMAN (GENERAL), and PROPAGATOR. 
—Age 30; Fruits, Roses, Rhododendrons, Conifers, 
Clematis, and General Routine of the Trade.—F. A., 41, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 


(GARDEN ER (HEAD) ; age 30, married when 

suited.—D. Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his Fore- 
man, E. Dawe, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical good Gardener. Fifteen years’ practical 
experience.—Maristow, Roborough, Devon. 


ARDENER (Heap).—G. Hatt, for nine 
years Gardener to the late Lord de Tabley, Tabley 
House, and previously Foreman at the Duke of Cleveland's, 
Raby Castle, is open for re-engagement. Left through death 
of employer. Twenty-two years’ first-class experience. Refer- 
ences of the highest order.—G. HALL, 11, Tipping Street, 
Altrincham. 


@ABheres (Heap Worxr1na),—ALFRED 


KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 
above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


Gas (Heap Worxine).—Age 39, 


married, one daughter (age 13); twenty-four years’ 
experience, _ Good all-round references and testimonials.— 
C. C., 84, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


ARDENER (HEap Worx1n@), where more 

are kept.—Married, no family; successful Grower of 

Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Good character.—E. ATKINS, 
Hargraves Gardens, Stanstead, Essex. 


ARDENER (Hrap Worxtne).—Married, 

no family; has had a great deal of experience in some 

of the best establishments in England. Some knowledge of 

Farming, if required.-WILLIAM THOMPSON, Finedon 
Hall, Wellingborough. 


ARDENER (HEAp Worxrna).—In the 


prime of life, single; trustworthy, and thoroughly com- 
petent in all branches. .Abstainer. Five years’ excellent 
character, and high testimonials.—J. H., 39, Tetcott Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


( } ARDENER (Heap Workxine), where one 
or two others are kept.—Age 46, married ; thirty years’ 
experience. Understands Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and 
Kitehen Gardening. Can have twenty years’ good character 
from present employer.—GARDENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


ARDENER (Heap WorxtnG); age 39, 

married, two children.—GEORGE PICKER, over ten years 
Gardener to A. S. Leslie Melville, Esq., of Branston Hall, 
Lincolh, is open to engage with any Lady or Gentleman where 
three'to six are employed in the garden. Highest reference.— 
Address the Gardens. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1nG).—No young 

family; strong, active, and thoroughly experienced im 

all branches. Highly respectable. Strongly recommended by 

present and late employers. Wife could Manage a Dairy if 

required. Present gardens could be seenif required.—H. J. M., 
Mr. J. W. Silver, Norbury Nurseries, Streatham, S.W. 


( - ARDENER (Heap Workxtne), where 
more are kept.—Age #1, married when suited ; practical 
in Orchids, Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Furnishing, Early 
and Late Forcing, Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables, Flower, 
Fruit, and Kitchen Gardening, Pleasure Grounds, Carpet 
Bedding, &c. Highest references as to character and abilities. 
—GARDENER, 2a, Brynmaer Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


ARDENER.—Age 40, married ; no objection 
to Horse. Wife good Cook.—W.S., Old Spa House, 
South Norwood Hill, S.W. 


\ ARDENER (good Worxtne).—No family ; 

thoroughly experienced. Wife good Laundress; take 

care of house if required. Good character.—J. J., 2, Leeson 
Road, Herne Hill, Brixton, S.E. 


ARDENER (SryeLze-HANDED).—Age 30, 

married ; fifteen years in first-class establishments. Well 
versed in all its branches. Good character from previous 
places,—A., Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead, Berks. 


ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED). — Age 26, 

married; two and a half years in present situation. 

Good experience Indoors and Out. Leaving through death, 
—J. PERKINS, Park House, Englefield Green. 


ARDENER (Szconp), where four or five are 


kept.—Eight years’ good character.—W. H., Mr. Good- 
man, Postman, 33, Prince Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


ARDENER (Seconp), in Nursery or Private 

Establishment.—Age 24; experienced in Plant Growing 

and Propagating. Good references.—EDWARD A. BUSH, 
Cleve, Yatton, Bristol. 


ARDENER (UnpER), in a Gentleman's 
Garden.—Age 19; good character.—ROBERT WOOD- 
MAN, Esher Post-office, Surrey. 


ARDENER (UnpeER), in the Nursery.— 
Young, steady; eight years’ experience ——M. BUCK- 
LAND, 372, Borough Road, Birkenhead. 


( ; ARDENER (UnprEr).—Age 20; seven 

years’ experience. Two years’ Nursery experience. 
Good references.—J. RYNOR, 51, Thorne Street, Wandsworth 
Road, S.W. 


JPOREMAN , in the Houses.—Good experience 

in Plants and Fruit. Foreman in last.two situations. 
Well recommended from past and previous Gardeners,—W. H., 
50, Queen Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


‘the stomach and right side. 


FOREMAN, or SECOND. — Age 25; nine 

years’ practical experience in Fruit and Plants, Good 
references. ‘Three years in last situation.—A. K., 13, Thurston 
Road, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


OREMAN, or SECOND.—Age 27, married ; 
thirteen years’ experience. Well recommended from all 


previous employers.—FOREMAN, 4, Dovedale Place, Pinner 
Road, Sudbury, Harrow, N.W. 


FOREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 

the Houses. Experienced from early life in good places. 
Good testimonials. Total abstainer.—T, CULLLNS, 10, Clarence 
Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


FOREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 

—<Age 34; thoroughly experienced. Efficient in the Cut 
Flower Trade. Good references. —L., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Othce, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out.—Age 21; 

four .yeurs in present ‘situation; two under Glass. 

Thorough good character. Industrious and obliging.—H. C., 
Moreton Gardens, Bideford, Devon. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses,.in a good 

establishment.—Age 18; four years’ good character from 

present situation —W. BAKER, Weston Gardens, Shifnal, 
Salop. 


OURNEYMAN (or good ‘S1nete-HANDED).— 

Age 28; has a knowledge of Plant*and Fruit Growing, A 

Premium of £2 willie given to anyone procuring advertiser a 
situation —E. ROBERTS, Welsh Frankton, Ellesmere, Salop. 


O GENTLEMEN. &c.—Epwarp BayMan, 
Gardener to the Hon. F. Levison Gower, Holmbury, 
Dorking, will be pleased to recommend his Foreman to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring the services of an experienced 
and trustworthy man. Married, age 30. 


ROWERS for MARKET.—ApveERTISER 

can recommend a reliable young man, accustomed to 
Growing Roses, Ferns, Tomatos, Cut Flowers, &c., extensively 
for Market. —The MANAGER, The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


TPO MARKET GROWERS. — Wanted, a 

situation ina Market Growing Establishment. Under- 
stands Growing Grapes, Tomatos, Melons, Cucumbers, Straw- 
berries, &c. Age 30. -Apply, with particulars, to R. C., 71, 
Grayshott Road, Lavender Hill, London, S.W. 


f axe NURSERYMEN, &c.—A young Man 

(age 19) desires re engagément in a Nursery or Private 
Establishment. Total abstainer. Good references.—J.,. 51, 
Talfourd Road, Peckham, S.E, 


~HOPMAN, or MANAGER. — Age 30; 

thorough knowledge of Seed, Blub, Plant, and Flower 

Trade. Good references.—SEEDSMAN, 35, Tetcott Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


fi Seed Trade. : 
*HOPMAN.—Age 23; eight years’ experience. 
Excellent references —F. W. B., 371, High Street, 
Cheltenham. 


HOPMAN, or SECOND, or as BOOK- 

KEEPER.—Advertiser, with nine years’ good experienc: 

in all departments, desires engagement. Good :eferences.— 
CERES, 26, Sussex Road, Ford, Devonport. 


‘0 NURSERYMEN,.—Advertiser (age 29) 

desires situation in Cut Flower Department. Good at 

Bouquets, Funeral Designs, &c. Also knowledge of Growing. 
—T. J. VIGOR, 61, Conybere Street, Birmingham. 


SSISTANT.—Age 22; six years’ experience. 
Good reference.— ASSISTANT, Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ee or other position of Trust in a 

Nursery.—A youth, well educated, good Writer and 
Arithmetician, seeks situation. Excellent references.—A. S., 
Walhampton Gardens, Lymington, Hants. 


PPRENTICE.—Will any wholesale Seeds- 

man or Florist take an active Boy, who wishes to learn 

the business as Apprentice. Give two years Indoors,—Mrs. 
CAMPION, Urmston, Manchester. 


To Head Gardeners. 
OWMAN,.—Married; willing to fill up time 
in Garden. Wife good Poultry and Dairywoman. Well 
up in Rearing Poultry—J. EDWICK, Wharton Grange, 
Framfield, Sussex. 


TOKER, or ODD MAN, in Nursery or 
Private.—Age 33; good reference.—T. SIMMONDS, 
East View Cottages, Stamver Road, Staines. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


—Biliousness and Dyspepsia.—There is no organ in the 
human body more liable to derangement than the Liver; food, 
fatigue, climate, anxiety, all disorder its action and render its 
secretion, the Bile, more or less depraved, superabundant or 
scanty. The first symptoms should receive attention. A pain 
in the side or on the top of the shoulder, a harsh cough and 
difficulty of breathing, restlessness at night, alarming dreams, 
dry mouth,furred tongue with morning squeamishness, are 
signs of Liver disease, which are removed without delay by 
friction with Holloway’s inestimable Ointment over the pit of 
The Pillsshould be taken without 
delay. Peers and paupers will alike be cured, - 
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No. 73._SPAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 

This Frame is strong and very handy to use. Plants grow 
very strong and quickly in this form, owing to is ample light 
and ventilation. The sides of the Frames are 14 inches high, 


the ridge is 2feet 3inches. Lights turn quite over. Glazed 
with 21-oz. English glass, and painted four coats. 
CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. Packing 
Length. Width, Price. Cases. 


Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft...£2 17 6.. 3s. Od. 


1 

De Meee culids, 5 » by6,,.. 4 7 6..4s. Od. 
By ED iy on BLY Goo Aon Gh 
Aes a Ay, aelG, Pe bys6 oh MOOS NOG! 
Te pee ieO soo 8 it Oa. Bes Geb 
Git ef OL iG oO YG, CeO 


Half allowed for cases if returned at once, carriage paid and 
in good order. Carriage is paid to any station in England and 
Wales, to Dublin, Cork, Derry, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, or 
stations equivalent. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


ae | 
THE 


TEE Evie: 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


IPPI 


RIPPIN SILLE’S: = 


ODOURLESS, 


WARRANTED SOUND. 


NGIL LE’S..n: 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

The most efficient and economical means of HEATING small 
Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 
SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, 

Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple a child 
can manage them. Manufactured of the BEST MATERIAL, carefully tested, and 


SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 


Price from 21s. each. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also ““RJPPINGILLE’S PATENT 
CELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name of the 
be nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


THOMAS GREE 


Ware Seer 


N 


SON, LIMITED, 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT=-WATER BOILERS 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron 


SADDLE BOILERS, 


GRATE BARS. 


With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant, 


Chapels, 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 
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The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. 


ty 


The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 3 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. Oin. deep 1000 
MB2 4 0 » by2 to) » by2 0) ” Calculated to 1280 
MB3 5 (0) » by 2 3 59) Dae. 6 ” heat 4-in. piping ~ 2200 
MB4 6 6 » bys O » bys C0) oD as follows :— 4000 
MB5 8 6 » byt O by 3 9 7000 


MESSRS. THOS. GREEN snp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. 
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STIMONIALS. 


Re HEATING APPARATUS. 


ft. 
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SECTIONAL PLAN 


Price £15 
a eal 
” 32 

” 
85 


The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and \/-shaped back. 
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Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 
The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 14 in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat reeulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 


Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. 


Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. 


Yours faithfully, 


although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 


THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 


rf | ; i Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; itis heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my yineries, and lam quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 


I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 


(Signed) 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


G. W. BASHFORD. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the Countstof Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM Riowarps, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Gurden, in the said County.—SaTURDAY, November 24, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD, 
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HE GARDENERS CHRONICLE 


IN AMERICA. 
The Subscription to America, including Postage, is $4.30 for 
Twelve Months. 
Agent for America :—E, H. LIBBY, ‘‘ The American Garden,” 


751, Broadway, New York, to whom American Orders may 
be sent. 


Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position be guaranteed for ad- 
vertisements occupying less space than an 
entire column. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published. 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


ARR’S SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or planted 
out in beds, borders, or naturalised in Orchards, Meadows, 
Woods, &c. CATALOGUE on application. Abundance of 
Bedding HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, SNOWDROPS, 
ANEMONE FULGENS, &c., in fine condition, 
BARR AnD SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


O LARGE PLANTERS of THORN 
QUICKS.—1 to 1} foot, 9s. per 1000, £40 per 100,000; 
1} to 2 feet, 11s. per 1000, £50 per 100,000; 2 to 24 feet, 13s. 
per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 15s. per 1000; 3 to 4 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c, 
HARLES TURNER’S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Coniferse, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application, 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


TO OocI_O 
ILY OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRJEA JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA, &c, Price and samples on application. 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1888. 


ANTED, the following Volumes of the 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE:—1870, 1874, 1875, 
1876, 1877; January to June, 1878 and 1880. 
Please state price to C. L., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


7 ILL CHRISTIAN HANSEN of Liverpool 


WRITE to Mr. DAY, Manager, Sandy Gate Rose 
Nurseries, Sheffield ? 


PECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to 3, 3 to4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 14 to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anv SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 


SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 
of 14 cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 


DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


FAOGEER AnD CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 


DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. ‘ Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
mer.t, HOOPER anpb CO, (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


a ESSRS. GREGORY anp EVANS 


? 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 


Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 

CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 

for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


te Meee he: AnD BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily ; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


HOICE FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 


HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Sa eS en SS Se 
W ANTED, Special CUT FLOWERS, packed 
with care. Send sample, or by dozen—post or train. 
Best price for good aie Cash prompt. 
W. RAVENHILL, Floral Salesman, 157, Norwood Road, 
Herne Hill, S.E.—Post parcels can be sent to 167, Praed 
Street, W. 


SS Se SS SE 

ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Prices returned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


W ANTED, for Christmas, some Sprays of 
White LAUREL and White HOLLY. Even a very 

small quantity will be acceptable. Address, stating price, 

A.B., Stent’s Library, Gledhow Terrace, South Kensington,S.W. 


ANTED, TWO LARGE EVERGREENS, 
Portugals, Euonymus, or such like, 11 to 12 feet. Stuff 
that would move with good roots. 
G. PHIPPEN, Nurseries, Reading. 


Ve: Standard ROSES—state height, 


name, and price for good Plants; also STRAWBERRY 
Waterloo.—H. CANNELL anp SONS, Swanley, Kent. 


ANTED, a Small MARKET GARDEN 
with COTTAGE. Easy distance from London, 
Mr. HUMFREY, Queen Street Chambers, Maidenhead. 


ANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE, a 
Small FLORIST’S BUSINESS, or a SHOP suitable for 
same; no nursery required, London or Suburbs preferred. 
FLORIST, 6, Charteris Road, N. 


a ie ey beet 
ANTED, to RENT, a Small GARDEN, 
with Glasshouses and Pits suitable for Growing Fruit 

&c., for Market, with Dwelling-house. 


Write particulars to H, H., Mr, Lord, 5, Idol Lane, Great 
Tower Street, E.C, 


Regt. as a Newspaper.fPRICE Gd. 
WITH SUPPLEMENT- Post-FREE, 34d, 


ILIUM AURATUM.—Good, plump, sound 
Bulbs, 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., and 24s. per dozen. 
All other good LILIES at equally low prices. 
Mr. WILLIAM BULL'S Establishment for New and Rare 
Plants, 536, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


ILIUM AURATU  M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 20s. perCase; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d, Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Wes MEERBEEK 


FLLLLEGom, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


AND CQ, 


\ROWERS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 


delivered entirely free to destination. No packing charges. 


BY GLISH CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices. 


Ee eee eee 

LIETZE, Rio de Janeiro—New PRICE 

e LIST for PALM SEEDS, Post-free to all appiicants, 

from ADOLPH v. ESSEN anp CO., 73, Gr. Reichenstr, 
Hamburg. 


OR SALKE,. a large stock of SCOTCH 
SPRUCE FIRS, from 2 to 8 feet; have been well trans 
planted. 
E. TANNER, Broadwater Nurseries, Groombridge, Sussex. 


D AFFODILS a SPECIALTY.—Barr's 

Daffodils should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or 

planted out in beds, or naturalized in Orchards, Meadows, 
and Woods. Illustrated CATALOGUE free on application. 
BARR AND SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(CNTR OS ATMZCING Fa Oh ILLES Ln” 
*“ QIR WATKIN” is the best NARCISS, 
Price and all particulars post-free. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Nurseries, CHESTER. 


EE D TRAD E,- 1888-9.— 
Before placing your Orders please write for our SPECIAL 
PRICES, which, owing to crops hay ing proved better than 
expected, are exceedingly low. 
HOWCROFT anp WATKINS, Seed Merchants, Corent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


—ssSsSsSsSSssSsSsSSsse 
BIES AMABILIS, True, and other North 
American Seeds and Plants collected personally by 
WILLIAM STEWART, 28, Esplanade, Greenock, Scotland. 
Price LIST and Samples on application. 


IANT ASPARAGUS.—Grand clumps for 
Forcing; 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, £7 per 1000. 
WILL TAYLER, Osborn Nursery, Hampton, Middlesex, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots, 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true to name. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE.— 
Standen’s Manure, admitted by growers to be unrivalled 


for this purpose ; in tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. bd. each, 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 


Git pGIin be prAnl ash. 

QULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris),— A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 

&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for Is. Ad. 

The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 

of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


PING A Gin be 
HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us, 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney, 
WM, THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Bulbs from Holland. 
Sales every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, in 
Large and Small Lots, to suit all Buyers. 

i} R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day, first- 
class consignments of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and other BULBS, arriving daily from well-known Farms in 
Holland. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Monday Next.—(Sale No. 7813.) 
BULBS from Holland. 

iY R.J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., on MONDAY NEXT, December 3, at half-past 12 o’Clock 
precisely, 600 lots of first-class BULBS, just received from Hol- 
Jand, comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Snow- 
drops, Anemones, Lily of the Valley in Crowns and Clumps, 
Spirea japonica, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. 

Choice Dwarf-trained and Pyramid FRUIT TREES, several 
hundred first-class Standard and Dwarf ROSES, HARDY 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and CONIFERS; BORDER 
PLANTS in great variety; LILY of the VALLEY in 
Crowns and Clumps; SPIRZZA JAPONICA ; several hun- 
dred Jots of Dutch BULBS, just arrived in fine condition, 
consisting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocuses, &c., 
Home-grown Liliums. f 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 

NEXT, December 5 and 8, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely 

each day. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next,—(Sale No. 7816.) 

5000 Grand Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, 2000 L. LONGI- 
TLORUM, 1800 L. KRAMERI, L. SPECIOSUMROSEUM, 
just received from Japan in the finest possible condition; 
also a fine lot of Home-grown LILIES, hardy Japanese 
TRIS, 1500 extra strong clumps of HELLEBORUS NIGER, 
First-class Double South African TUBEROSES, 
AMARYLLIS SPECIES, and other South African roots 
just to hand, &c. 4 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the 

above by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C.,on THURSDAY NEXT, December 

6, at half-past 12 o'Cloc precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
AYE his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD, will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 13, at half- 
past 12 o'Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gentlemen de- 
sirous of Entering Plants for this Sale, will SEND LIST NOT 
LATER THAN THURSDAY NEXT. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. 


a\' ESSRS. SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at 123, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 
every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, at 12 0’Clock 
each day, large consignments of LILIUM AURATUM, LILY 
OF THE VALLEY, DUTCH BULBS, &c., specially lotted 
to suit all buyers. 
Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Dutch Bulbs. 
MONDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY NEXT. 
Great Unreserved Sales. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY NEXT, December 3, 6, and 8, at half-past 
11 o’Clock precisely each day, extensive quantities of first- 
class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, and 
other BULBS, from Holland, in lots to suit Large and Small 
Buyers. 


Tuesday Next, December 4.—Sale by Sample. 
IMPORTANT to the TRADE and PRIVATE BUYERS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 
December 4, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, large quantities 
of NURSERY STOCK by SAMPLE, including the following :— 
10,000 Dwarf Roses 7,000 Azalea mollis 
5,000 Asparagus 3,000 Pansies 
1,000 Seakale 200 Eucalyptus 
500 Hardy Primulas 600 Draczena Veitchii 
20,000 Scotch Fir 2,000 Dwarf-trained and 
300,000 Quick Standard Fruit Trees 
3,000 Laurel Thousands of Christmas Roses 
500 Retinospora plumosa. | Quantity of Silver Ivies 
500 Cupressus Lawsoni Thousands of Strawberry 
150 Ficus elastica Plants 


: Wednesday Next. 

3000 LILIUM AURATUM, 1000 LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM 
RUBRUM and ALBUM, and 409) LILIUM LONGI- 
FLORUM, just received from Japan, in splendid condition ; 
3000 Berlin Crowns LILY of the VALLEY, BARR’S 
DAFFODILS, English-grown LILIES, Japanese IRIS, 
500 AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS from Belgium, STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, 1000 SPIRAsA 
JAPONICA, various hardy BULBS, Standard and Dwarf 
ROSES from English Nurseries, &c. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will - 


SELL the above by AUCTION, at thcir Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, December 5, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


Beckenham.—The Gardens, Kelsey Manor. 
About a mile from Beckenham Junction Station. 
CLEARANCE SALE of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
Handsome DRESDEN CHINA, FOUNTAIN, HORSES, 

CARRIAGES, and Effects. 


i ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions from C. A. R. Hoare, Esq., 
Gvhois giving-up the Gardens) to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
Premises as above, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, December 6 
and 7, at 12 o’Clock precisely each day. the whole of the choice 
Collection of STOVE and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including 
very fine specimen Camellias and Azaleas, Jarge PALMS, about 
200 ORCHIDS, specimen Eucharis in splendid condition, 2 
powerful CARTHORSES, Brown COB, several Sets of HAR- 
NESS, Convertible WAGGONETTE, CARRIAGES, 2 CARTS, 
Market WAGGON, large Iron Field ROLLER, 4 MOWING 
MACHINES, a handsome Self-acting 3-tier Dresden China 
FOUNTAIN, standing 6 feet high, a large quantity of OAK 
ANEEEING) several 2-light BOXES and numerous other 
effects. 

May be viewed on presentation of Catalogue the day prior to 
the Sale. Catalogues may be had of Mr. GOLDSMITH, the 
Head Gardener, at the Gardens; and of the Auctioneers, 
Estate Agents and Valuers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C. 


Friday, December 7. 

SELECTED DUPLICATE PLANTS from the well-known 
collection of R. J. Measures, Esq., consisting almost 
entirely of rare and valuable hybrid CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

i ESSRS. PROTHEROE any MORRIS are 

favoured with instructions from R. J. Measure:, Esq., 

to SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, 

Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, December 7, 1888, at 

half-past 12 0’Clock precisely, selected DUPLICATE PLANTS 

from his well known Collection, including the following :— 
Cypripedium Measuresianum | Cypripedium expansum 


»  apiculatum | », Mmelanthophalmum 
» Tbibautianum y,  Fraserii 

», Germinyanum », leucorrhodum 

»  orphanum »  Wallaertianum 

», Teticulatum »,  Hartwegianum 

>»  Carrierii »» pluneurum 

»  Williamsii »  regale. 

», Turpe 


Ou view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 

IMPORTED and ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. “ 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
include in their SALE by AUTION, on FRIDAY NEXT, 
December 7, imported ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM (ALEX- 
ANDRA) of the best type, and a quantity of Established un- 
flowered Plants, 0. GRANDE, O. VEXILLARIUM, CATT- 
LEYA AUREA, &c., from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carter & Co., 
and also a selection of well grown ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Barnet, N. 
In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 
Cornwell v. Cornwell. 
SIX DAYS’ CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the extensive 
and well-grown NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 


Me, PROTHEROE anv MORRIS (the 
persons appointed by Mr. Justice Stirling, the Judge 
to whose Court the cause is attached) will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Hadley Nursery, High Street Barnet, 
and the Common Nursery, Barnet Common, within a short 
distance of the High Barnet Railway Station, on MONDAY, 
December 10, and five following days, at 12 o'Clock punctually 
each day, the whole of the unusually well-grown NURSERY 
STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, including the fol- 
lowing :— 
20,000 Conifers, of sorts 
500 Specimen Conifers 
3,500 Aucubas 1,000 Standard Roses, Gloire 
3,000 Laurels de Dijon 
2,000 Green and Variegated | 10,000 Privet 
Hollies 3,000 Fruit Trees 


10,000 Standard Roses 
10,000 Dwarf Roses 


6,000 Ivies 6,000 Gooseberries and Cur- 
5,000 Standard Ornamental Tants 
Trees 6,000 Fruit Stocks 


1,500 Euonymus 2,500 Tea Roses, in pots 
6,000 Fruit Trees 250 Camellias and Azaleas 
and large quantities of other Stock. 
Grey MARE, 4 CARTS, Spring VAN, HARNESS, UTENSILS 
in Trade, &c. 4 
May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 

be obtained at the Home Nursery, High Street, Barnet; of 
Messrs. HOUGHTON snp BYFIELD, Solicitors, 85, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., and Barnet; of Messrs. MONTAGU- 
SCOTT anp BAKER, Solicitors, 10, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., 
and Hatfield ; and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone. 


Orchids in Flower.—Friday, December 21. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE of 
ORCHIDS in FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible. 


Under Distraint_ for Rent. 
N R. CHARLES WILSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Premises, Dartmouth Park Nursery, 
York Rise, Kentish Town, N.W., on TUESDAY, December 4, 
at 11 o'Clock sharp, the Stock of a Nurseryman and Florist, 
consisting of a large variety of Flowering and other PLANTS, 
BULBS, SHRUBS and TREES, MANURE, the GREENHOUSE 
and HEATING APPARATUS, and other Effects of the Nursery 
(established 35 years). 
Gn view Saturday and Monday. Catalogues on the Premises, 
and of the Auctioneer— - 
Offices :—122, Kentish Town Road, N.W. 


To Market Gardeners, Florists. Nurserymen, &c. 


HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. z 
ok SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel and sand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. . 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames, 


CHRONICLE. 


|DecrubeEr 1, 1888. 


South of England. " 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries, £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Tivo Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


Fifty Nurseries, Market Gardens, Florist and Seed 
BUSINESSES to be DISPOSED OF. 
h ESSRS. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS’ 
Jk HORTICULTURAL REGISTER contains full parti- 
culars of the above, and can be obtained, gratis, at 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received a fine importation of the following 


ORCHIDS: 


MAXILLARIA SANDERIANA, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM POLYXANTHUM, 


ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM HASTIFER- 
UM, &e, &e., &e. 
Circular with full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 

10 00 DAFFODILS, Double Yellows or 

) Telamonius plenus, for planting in newly 
planted Orchards, 17s. 6d. per 1000, cash for immediate reply. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 

DIANTUM CUNEATUM ELEGANS.— 

This is one of the most useful Ferns for cutting (see 

recent report in Gardeners’ Chronicle). Strong plants in 


6-inch pots, 18s. per dozen, offered by the raiser. 
CHAS. KERSHAW, Slead Syke Nurseries, Brighouse. 


| Reo ore SEED.—For Sale, a quantity of 
Gordon’s Celebrated NIDDRIE LATE WHITE, true 
stock.—Price on application to 
P. GEMMELL, Jun., Market Gardens, The Crooks, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 

to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 

per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 

my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2stamps), 

of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent. 


ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 
flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to12feet; also 
25,000 AUCUBAS, all sizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


To the Trade. 
SEED POTATOS. 
AnD F, SHARPE’S Special Priced List of 
e SEED POTATOS will be issued in a few days. Inthe 
meantime they will be pleased to givequotationsf.rany yarie- 
ties their friends may require. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


FOREST TREES, grown in the celebrated 


Windlestrawlee Nurseries (formerly The Lawson 
Nursery Company, and recently acquired by us). 

SEEDLING and TRANSPLANTED FOREST TREES of all 
kinds, fine well-rooted and well-grown stuff. Samples and 
prices on application. 

TREES for AVENUES, VILLAS, and PARK decoration, 
consisting of Poplars, Beech, Birch, Sycamore, Ash, Limes, 
Elms, &c., all selected, grown singly, and have been regularly 
transplanted, and can be strongly recommended as being of 
first-class quality. 

Also a splendid stock of EVERGREEN and FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, RHODODENDRONS, ROSES, FRUIT TREES, &c. 

Special quotations given, and Catalogues sent on application. 

All Orders for Plants or Seeds in England carriage paid. 

Trade LISTS on application. 

JRELAND anp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


Gps and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Tpo BE SOLD, cheap, about 11,000 large Stools 
of RHUBARB, the remaining stock of the late Mr. 
Martin. May be seen and particulars from 
T. YOUNG, New Villas, Flodden Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


PECIAL OFFER OF FERNS.—-Pteris 


tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica cristata, P. serrulata 
cristata compacta, in thumbs, fit for immediate potting, Also 
the same varieties, good stuff, in 48’s, to offer in quantity. 
Prices per J00 or 1000 on application. 
R. PENGELLY. Dvson’s Lane, Upper Edmonton. 


Telegrams “Tucker,” Nurseries, Faringdon. 

OVER for GAME.—3000 LAURELS, 3 

to 4 feet, 15s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 5 feet, 20s. ) er 100. 

5000 Evergreen PRIVET, 3 to 4 feet, 4s. per 100; 3000 do., 4 to 
5 feet, 6s. per 100. The whole of the above are good bushy 
Plants, well rooted, and would make good covert at once. 
30,000 LARCH, 8 to 4 feet, 30s. per 1000 ; 20,000 do., 4to 5 feet, 
40s. per 1000. Extra strong transplanted, and put on rail for 
Cash. CATALOGUES of General Nursery Stock free by post. 

R. TUCKER, Nurseries, laringdon, Berks. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY Crowns, home- 
grown, 4s. per 100; extra large, 1s. per dozen, 6s. per 
100, post-free.—C, PERKINS, Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 
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'OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 5 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 14 to 2 feet, lis. 
per 1000; 2to 24 feet, 18s. per 1000; 24 to 34 feet, 22s. per 
1000. Spanish Chestnut, 1} to 23 feet, 20s. per 1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per 1000; 4 to 5 feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
ie to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 4 toSfeet, 28s, per 1000. Scotch Fir, 
1} to 2feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per 1000; 3 feet, 20s. 
per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 14 feet, 10s. per 1000; 14 to 2 feet, 
12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to 
15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 14 foot, 20s. per 1000. Pinus 
austriaca, 1 to 1} foot, lis. per 1000; 14 to 2 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; Sycamore, 
1 to 1} foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 1lés. per 1000; 
6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 
W GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS ; 
e@ best value and cheapest house in the Trade. 
The best cut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 3 bushel sack, 4s., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Bankeian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1838. 
LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., Is., 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100. Home-grown bulbs, 9d., 
Is., ls. 6d., 25. each. Special Trade quotation for quantities. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
TREE P2ZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


| OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 

Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for ‘Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine ASPARAGUS, SEAKALE, and RHU- 
BARB for Forcing. All goods delivered free by own vans 
within a radius of 6 miles. CATALOGUES free on appli- 
cation, anda personal inspection of the stock solicited. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
THE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 


for thisseasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan. & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


“ DEACONSFIELD” YELLOW PRIMROSE. 
The large Irish Yellow variety. Trade price, 4s. per 
ounce. Retail, 6d. and 1s. per packet. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


SPECIAL OFFER, — 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
ou-Trent. 


RIMULA OBCONICA.—The best market, 

or ‘tall the year round” blooming plant in cultivation. 

Now is the time tosow. Seed, per packet, 6d, and 1s. Large 
Market Growers Packets, 2s. 6d. 


” 


WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 
beautiful Fronds, 9 to 12 inches long, 6 for 1s., 
free; Cut Fronds, 4 dozen, ls., free. PEAT, 2s, 6d. per sack, 
TURNER, Thatto Heath, St. Helens. 
TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 
ie YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 
For FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 
or Thousand, 
END INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO’'S. 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Names and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms. 
EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


50 00 MAIDENHAIR TERNS, with 
9 

F YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 

your Local Firms cannot Supply, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 

MADSTONE, KENT, 


CHiesg ees SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACJENAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHC:NIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHGNIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each, 

A oe 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inckes high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRACAENAS, 24 inches to 4 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


100 00 HARDY HEATHS.—The present 
5 is a most suitable time for planting these 
beautiful plants, which cin be supplied as follows :— 

An assoriment of 10 varieties, 16s. per 100, 
20 EA 18s. ” 
£0 ns 


” ” 40 ” 22s. ” 
If less than fifty plants are ordered, price 3s. per dozen. 
Special quotation per 1000, and Descriptive CATALOGUE may 
be had free on application to 
JAMES SMITH anv SONS, Darley Dale Nurseries, near 
Matlock. 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.’— 
We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
routed layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, frem Is. to 40s, each, Cash with Order. 
E. COLLINS ayp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


J] 1OLETS.—Marie Louise and Comte Brazza. 

Extra-large selecsed clumps (from open), full of bloom 

and bud, 20s. per 100; special quotations per 1000. Cash with 

order.—JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, R.S.0., 
North Wales. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 44s. per 
100; 23 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 2} feet, 40s. per 109; 2} to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 109; 2 to 3 feet, 
las. per 100; 2} to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBIL, 23 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“ QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


RANGES, LEMONS, &c.—A splendid col- 


lection ; fine healthy plants, in fruiting condition 


I OSES FOR FORCING.—Extra-sized plants, 
in pots, of :— 
NIPHETOS 
WM. A. RICHARDSON 
MARECHAL NIEL 
CELINE FORESTIER 
REINE MARIE HENRIETTE 
GLOIRE DE DIJON, &c, 
Full particularson application. Descriptive CATALOGUES free. 
THOMAS RIVERS anpd SON, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


MALL SHRUBS ie 


” ” 


and CONIFERA. — 

Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, l-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, l-yr., 30s. per 1000 ; 
American Arbor-vite, 1} foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, l-yr., 
30s. per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; Lawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do., 1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, 1-yr., l-yr. transplanted, 10s. 
per 100; C. Deodara, 1-yr,, 7s. per 100; Escallonia macrantha, 
pots, 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, l-yr. transplanted, 20s. per 1000; Colchic Laurel, 
1-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, l-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, 1-yr, transplanted, 16s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, l-yr., 3s.6¢. per 100; P. excelsa, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, l-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, l-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, l-yr., 30s. 
per 1000; Scarlet Oak, l-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to 9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s, per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 
do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s. per 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. T. Ell 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, l-yr., l-yr. trans- 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100. Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 

GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 23 to 3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—_RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


The New Raspberry, 
EB ORD 


BEACONSFIELD. 
(A Seedling.) 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen. Trade supplied; Cash with Order, 

A, FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford, 


THE GARDENERS?’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A, F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


LARGE SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 
Aucuba japonica, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 23 
feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 
Box tree, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 3% feet, 10s. per 100; Deutzia cre- 
nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 
(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 14 to 2 feet, 
35s. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 
4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 14 foot, 6s. per 100; 2 feet, 
10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100. Colchic Laurel, 1 to 13 
foot, 12s. per 100; 2 to 2h feet, 16s. per 100; 3 to 3} feet, 
bushy, 20s. per 100. Portugal Laurel, 1 to 13 foot, 16s. per 
100; 13 to 2 feet, 20s. per 100. Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 
1} foot, 22s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 
dos. per 100; 3 feet, 50s. per 100; 4 to 43 feet, bushy, 80s. per 
100. Abies Douglasii, 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 100; 4 to 5 feet, 50s. 
per 100; do., 6 feet, 70s. per 100. Araucaria imbricata, 2 to 2h 
feet, 30s. per dozen; 3 to 34 feet, 48s. per dozen; 3 to 4 feet, 
60s perdozen. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 24 feet, 20s. per 100; 
3 to 4 feet, 40s. per 100. C. stricta, 2 to 24 feet, 40s. per 100; 
5 to 6 feet, extra fine, 18s. per dozen. C. erecta viridis, 14 to 
2 feet, 25s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 feet, 35s. per 100. Picea 
Nordmanniana, 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 23 feet, 
extra, 40s. per 100. Retinospora plumosa, 18 inches, 25s. per 
100; 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 24 feet, extra, 40s. per 100. 
R. squarrosa, 1} foot, bushy, 30s. per 100; Thuia Lobbii, 14 to 
2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to3 feet, 24s. per 100; 4 feet, 50s. per 
100; 6 feet, 18s. perdoxen. Thuiopsis borealis, 23 to 3 feet, 8s. 
per dozen; T. dolobrata. 1 foot, 30s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 12s. 
per dozen; 2} to 3 feet (fine), 30s. per dozen. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OR SALE. 10,000 GENISTAS, in 3-inch 
pots, at 10s. per 100. Prices to the Trade on application. 
20,000 well-rooted cuttings of Genistas, at 5s. per 100. FERN, 
Lomaria gibba, out of thumb-pots, 5s. per 100; out of boxes, 
2s. 6d. per 100, sent on by Parcel Post. 
Money Orders payable at Leyton Green, , 
T. BALDWIN anp SON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 


I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 

e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 

tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW ‘PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magmificent trusses or flowers. Strong 
plants, 5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers. Strong plan s, per 100, 45s, per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. 6d. per 100, 15s. per 1000; 
ditto, in pots, 10s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H. I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk, 


80 O00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron; 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6¢. each. 
Descriptive LIST onapplication.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heath;, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
cesoraave PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth, 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anv CO.’S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


Sa OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
13 


to 2 feet, and 15 to 18inches; SCOTCH FIR, 14 to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inches, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


PECIAL OFFER.—30 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedling, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 6 in., 
6 to 9 in., 9 to 12 in., 12 to 14 in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches, 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 
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CHEAP OFFER OF 


Beautifully Hardy 


FLAG IRISES, 


IN MANY BEAUTIFUL SHADES. 


BLUES, BLUE and WHITE, LILACS, MAUVES, 
ROSES. CRIMSONS, BRONZES, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
PRIMROSE, WHITE, &c. Invaluable for shrubbery 
borders and to surround lakes, &c. 

LARGE CLUMPS (each Clump worth 
5 to 7 plants), per 100 Clumps, 45s. 


Not less than 50 Clumps supplied at this price. 


BARR & SON, 


12 and 13, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


( UR STOCK of both OLD and NEW 
VARIETIES is the largest, most complete, and in 
the finest possible condition, grown expressly for amateurs and 


professionals to win. As a proof we are proud to see by the 

Yew York Herald that plants supplied by us have again 
carried off the American great prize ‘* Gold Medal.” 

Although we have a large stock of most of the following, we 
should be glad to purchase or exchange from anyone having 
them to spare. 

ANEMONE.—Souvenir de Madame Blandineries, Sabine, 
Ne'son, Dame Blanche, Ruche Toulousaine, Mons. Pankoucke. 


JAPANESE.—Avalanche, Alba fimbriata, Anna Roudiére, 
Bertha Flight, Condor, Charlie Sharman, Duke of Berwick, 
Floreuce Percy (Allen), Feu de Bengale, Hamlet (Délaux), 
Marsa, Mawet Postula, Miss Gorton, Mons. Bernard, M. le 
Compte Foucher de Careil, Madame Barez, M. Chas. Souchat, 
Madame Louise Leroy, Mrs. J. Wright, Mr. Garnar, Mrs. W. 
Walters, Mrs. F. Jameson, Priscilla, Sunflower, Stanstead 
White, Sarah Owen, Alcion, Dr. Dor, Carew Underwood, 
l'Automne, M. Bergman. 


(@ The Best Bronze Sport from Mr. Bunn, 
certificated at Hull, will be sent out by us early 
in the Spring, 1889. 

CATALOGUES 


H. CANNELL & SONS, 
SWANLEY, KENT. 


ECKFORD’S NOVELTIES 


IN CULINARY AND SWEET PEAS 


FOR 1889. 


In reply to numerous enquiries regarding the above, which 
will be duly advertised, H. E. begs to state that they will be 
distributed by the following Agents, viz. :— 

Messrs. HURST, 152, Houndsditch, London, E., Wholesale 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe ; Messrs. ROBERT HEN- 
DERSON anp CO., 35 and 37, Cortlandt Street, New York, as 
Wholesale and Retail Agents for the United States and 
Canada; and Ketail by HENRY ECKFORD, Boreatton, Bas- 
church, Salop. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Coveris. 


FREE, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES. 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
EREFORD. 


a 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-fiee. 


GHEAL® SONS 


Crawley, Sussex. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA. 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet; A. 
SCHWEDLERII, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 fret; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to: 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14 ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


ROSES~—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, ot 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
60s. per 100, Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 


EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI. 


An Immense Stock. 


Special Quotations and Descriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


TEA ROSES$ 4 Sani Stock in7-in: pots, 245: & 30s, doa 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 

GRAPE VINES} :sste‘orponti'clt's 

Se each. 


FERNS} tee: 


A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application. 


A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


THE 


COLLECTIONS «ROSES 


to suit all classes and all sized gardens. 
Carriage and package free anywhere in the British Isles, 
Full particulars posted immediately on application. 
EWING & GO,, Sea View Nurseries, Havant, Hants. 


UUATANUAEUONTUACOCUONSUCGUCECSEOUCCUCLOUEUAUEACUOCEOUCOOOSEASONEEOCSSOLOCEROORESOOEE PEGdTEN ED 


EASON. 


HARDILY-GROWN 


ffFOREST, #PRUIT 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, c¢ 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks im Huwrope 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


Pricep CaTALoaues Gratis & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES & ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ExSiIcKSONS 


(LIMITED), 
The Nurseries, 


oo. GHESTER. 
Ker Address for Letters) Nicksons Chester. 


UNNUMONDONACDOGUEAUONUOOCTUOOOCOUOCCOUOOAUOOCSTOOROEOOCCVOOOUOOUCOOUOCVOOUSONOOUCTOOOTOUAOCEOOEEL 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100, Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST tree. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 

The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 

The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


CRANSTONS NURSERIES, 
KING'S ACRE, near HEREFORD. 


Specialties, 


ROSES AND FRUIT TREES. 


FIFTY ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CREAT FRUIT SHOW 


FIRST PRIZE 


awarded us for the finest Collection of Apples 
(150 dishes). List of sorts, also Descriptive 
Catalogues, on application to 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard. House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c , free by post. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


WORCESTER, 
4, 


eT nt SHO lout 
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F. C. LEHMANN, ™perial German Consul at Popayan (Cauca), Republic of Colombia, 
begs to offer the following ORCHIDS, &c. :— 


——— = = i a 


53.— ,, var. XANTHOGLOSSUM, Rehb. f... | 
54.— ,, HARRYANUM, Rchb.f... oe 
56.— ,, LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. 

b7.— 4, LUTEO-PURPUREUM, Lindl. 
58.— ,, , var. Flowers smaller... ee il 
69.— ,, ,, var.SCEPTRUM .. | 
60.— ,, PARDINUM, Lindl. 


| 118—EUCHARIS “GRANDIFLORA, Planch. 
(MASTERSI, Bak.) os 


ore 
DODNIOADAANINIOSOWDOAWDOCADW 


| 119.— ,, SANDERIANA, Bak. 


Z 
2 

|| 120. —HIPPEASTRUM (AMARYLLIS) SOL- 
ANDRZEFLORUM, Herb., var. ALBUM... | 7 
‘| 121—PHASDRANASSA CHLORACEA, Herb. 3 
oar 5 
2 
5 
3 


~ 


) 122. » LEHMANNI, Rel. 


! PRICE. | PRICE. 
4 * ) : | Per 100, | Per 1000, | 1 M ROBZLI, Per 100, ) Ber 1000, 
— = 5. . — s. a Af . . 
L ae oF ea orange-scarlet, lip | 90 0 60 9 ri | ODONTOGLOSSU [ O io 0 O17 rf 
2.—ANGULOA sp. Flowers white liprose-spotied 15 0 0 65.— ,, VEXILLARIUM, Rehb. f. ... 10 0 0;75 0 O 
3.—BATEMANNIA WALLISIL, RGhbiaik peer | 20 OneO | 66.— ,, ,, var. RUBELLUM ¢ ae 8 0 0 60 0 0 
4 ,, aff. B. GUSTAVI, Rehb. Nemeceee Ae irsVo= £0) 0)  67.— ,, ,, var. LEHMANNI, Rchb. 'f. oe lO O00 econ One 
5.—CATASETUM EXPANSU M, Rebb.f. .. | 25 0 0 68.— WALLISI, Rehb. f. ee 6.0 0/40 0 O 
6.— , LEHMANNI,Rgl. .. ‘ a. |820 40 | 69, —ONCIDIUM AURIFERUM, Rehb. f; 6 0 0! 35 0 O 
T— 5 OCHRACEUM, Rehb. f. or .: | 15 10) | 70.— ,, JAMESONI, Lindl. F 8 0 0 50 0 0 
8—CATTLEYA AUREA ay. id v» [p40 90) @ || 71— ,, KRAMERI, Rchb. f. 6 0 0,40 0 O 
9.| ,, CHOCOENSIS .. rie ene .«, | 16° OF°O100" OF 0 72.— ,, NUBIGENUM, Lindl. 6 0 0/40 0 0 
10.— ,, », large selected masses... BG) SoC OF.0 | 78— ,. OBRYZATUM, Rchb.f. . 6 00,40 0 0 
ll.— ,, » var. ALBA, £1 each. | 74.— ., OLIVACEUM H.B. Ith. (CUCUL- } 
p=. GIGAS .- a _ | 1S Om ONO On Ole i LATUM var. MACROCHILUM, Lind.) .. 6 0 0/40 0 0 
1B. »,, 7) MAXIMA : oy Sopaar ono [750 0 Yop f= PYRAMIDALE, Lind, ... .. | 5 0 0/85 00 
; ee ISK 5 76.—ONCIDIUM VIRGULATUM, Rchb. f. .. 8 0 0; 45 0 O 
: a » var. BACKHOUSEL .. Mt 16h OPO [100 0.40%.) re U Z 
15.— ,, TRIANA 18 0.01195 00 vi.-— ,, WELTONI (F USCATUM, noite f.) 6 0 0 | 40 0 O 
16— ,, + Masses of from 50 to 100 bulbs. . |\75 0 0} { 18.— » XANTHOCENTRON, Rehb. f ar |p O ad © | 40 0 0 
Be > van Adu Ay BS:each: | 79.— ,, (CYRTOCHILUM) MACRAN- rer oooniad Teen 
IB— 5,» var. ALBIDA. | Sepals | and | 80— ,, ( » ) »_ var HASTIFERUM .” | 20 0 0 [125 0 0 
Lares tak pew eas expanded part of the lip | Sie ( i SERRATUM, Tena! 15 0 0/100 0 O 
19.— COMPARETTIA FALCATA,Pépp.etEndl.| 5 0 0/35 0 0 | 82— ,, ( ,, ) spec. nov _—spike 50—80 cm. 
20.— ,, SPECIOSA, Rchb.f. .. ate LOPRORO}| | high. Sepals chestnnt-brown ; petals seller, '35 0 0 
21._CYCNOCHES LEHMANNI, Rchb.f... 20 0 0 | ale aan Ae oh ene 20 0 0 
© Nia Wl 228 ” ” ot) x 
22. eS CHRYSANTHA (?).. eget ee ee lees _ UNDULATUM, Lindl. |) 10 eer |: 
f | | } 
24.—LUDDEMANNIA LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. | 40 0 0) | ee DE AT ie ae 10 0 0) 
25.—LYCASTE DENNINGIANA, Rehb, f. (7) | 40 0° 0 = , TTR RP | | 
| 45 87.—RESTREPIA ANTENNIFERA, ILB. Kth. he CeO Onl 
26.— ,, MESOCHL/ENA, Rchb. t, ns }/15 0 0] * sg GUTTULATA, Lindl. a) 
2g 1,75 (Spec. Sepals brown, petals and lip white 15 0 0) do | 
Se ance! Flowers white 145 0-0 89.—RODRIGUEZIA SECU NDA, H. B. ‘Kxth,. 5 0 0 
5 ” on | +e ing y y N a - 
29.— | XYTRIOPHORA, Lindl. et Rchb.f... 12 0 0| eer ap Oe NEO ane 1500 
30.—MASDEVALLIAS.—These plants, not tra- _ SCHOMBURGKIA UNDULATA (ete | 10 0 0 
yelling unless attended to personally on the | es —SELENIPEDIUM (CY PRIPEDIUM) | | 
voyage, the naming of species has been | | HARTWEGI, Rehb. f. 195 0 O} 
cuictnds ras Special arrangements for large | of ,, ( . ) RUTICULATUM, Rehb. f. | BOMIOMLO) 
$1.—MAXILLARIA’ PRACTIFLEXA, Rehb. f. }10 0 0| | 95.— y ( 4 ) WALLISI, Reh. f <r (pe Oa 
32.— ,, GRANDIFLORA, Lindl. ae 710) 0% :01360.7 0 FO 96,.— (_,._) ROEZEI, Rehb. rn .|10 0 0 
33.— ,, LEHMANNIA, Rehb. fi ai weer tell Bree. Oaks Ol ank Smee One 97. —STANHOPEA BU CEPHALU S, Lindl. 120 20F"0 
384.— ,, LEPIDOTA, Lindl. =a ~ = 6 0 0/40 0 0 98.— ,, CONNATA, Kltzsch. .. ; 20 0 0 
SDiseeye yy Vane ALBIDA, Rehb. f... HT OM OMTOM a ee 3) Spec: —Flowers orange, spotted with purple| 20 0 0 
36.— ,, LUTEO ALBA 4 » aalee Bm Ove Or} 100.— ,, spec.—Flowers white, with a little Berek bs 
37— , SANDERIANA, Rchb. f. Es Bs 20 0 0100 0 Oj} in the interior of the hypochil a 20 0 0 
38.— ,,° spec. aff. M. FRACTIFLEXA contin Ge: Gr. O | 101.— ,, TRICORNIS, Lindl. 15 0 0 
39.— ,, spec. aff. M. LEHMANNI. — Where } | - 1 102; —TRICHOCENTRUM spec. — Flowers pale 
16—18 cm. (6—7 inches) across; sepals white, at | : yellow ; lip spotted with red... 10 0 0 
the apex rose; petals white, streaked with | {| 103.— ,, spec. nov he bes ‘he o 130020 
Yellow. This ihre afl ove bai | | | 104.— , TGRINUM | 8 0 0 
of the genus | 80 0 0} | 105.—TRICHOPILIA FRAGRANS, Rehb. f. . 8 0 0) 50 0 0 
40.— ,, pe Flowers as large as the pre- | ad 20> 0 | 106.— ., LAXA, Rehb. f. . ° a. | 16 0 0°40" ONG 
ceding, but very distinct. Very rare. | \| 107 "—UROPEDIUM LINDENI, Lindl. 10 0 O 
= Ty J | \ 
41—MESOSPINIDIUM — SANGUINEUM, | 6 9 9 | g5 || 108. —ZXGOPETALUM (BOLLBA) COLESTE, “ee 
42— ,, ROSEUM, Rchb.f... 8 0 0| 40 | > 7 
43— } VULCANICUM, Rchb.f. | 10 0 0! 60 er 8: (PESCATOREA) DAYANUM, | 15 9 9 
44, — —ODONTOGLOSSUM ANGUSTATUM, | Ger /110— ,, , KLABOCHORUM, Rchb.f. ..|15 0 0 
au - | — 1 J 
45.— ., CIRRHOSUM, Lindl. . i 0 0} 40 I ee » » LUEHMANNI, Rehb. 1s ena 20 0 0 
\) 112. , ROEZLI (EUGLOSSA), Rehb. ‘f. 145 0 0 
46,— ., CLAVICEPS, Rehb. f. 10 0 0 | 50 His— > (KEFERSTEINIA) GRAMINEUM, 
47,— ,, CRISPUM, Lindl... 0 0| 50 Herre P Pat Hee 8 00 
48.— ,, ,, var. LEHMANNI, Rchb. f. 0 0} 40 Ht 4 8 00 
49.— ;, CRISTATELLUM, Kehb. f.. | 0 0} 60 | (WARSCEWICZELLA) VELA- 
60.— ,, EDUARDI, Rchb. Th 0 0! 50 i oe ae eS Spee 7 ah 10m: 20) 
51— |, EPIDENDROIDES, H. B. Kth. | 20 0 0 116.— tt a LO» OMG 
52— ,, HALLI, Lindl.. al 0 0} 45 He eee ss (chonDRoRHYNCHA) CHESTER- 
| 7 0 0 | 45 | TONI, R Tae a 
a8 9 
0 
0 0 ; 
0 0 oF 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 Or.9 
0 0} 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


= 
S 
Co 
ooocooco cococococoeococ ooo 
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bo 

on 
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i 50 a 
61— } POLYXANTHUM, Rchb. f. i 55 | 198, — ” SCHIZANTHA, Bak, | 15 
62— ” RAMOSISSIMUM. Lindl. .. <. | 1 | 75 || 124 |, VENTRICOSA, Bak. | 

63,— ,, ,, var, XANTHINUM 60 | 125. _STENOMESSON AURANTIACUM.. | 20 


ConpriTI0Nns.—Pricesare quoted in English Sterling, and where not otherwise stated, relate to plants collected from their natural habitat, delivered free of all charges at the port of shipment, 
From there Buyers take all risk and expense. The price per 1000 plants is charged on orders of 500 and upwards; that per 100 plants on orders from 50 and upwards, On orders of 2000 plants 
of the same species a reduction of 15 per cent. is allowed; while on less than 50 plants of the same species a higher rate of 50 per cent. is charged. The packing is executed under F, C, Lehmann’s 
personal care, and the methods employed are those which an experience of over twelve years has proved to give the best results; but under no condition will he hold himself responsible for the state 
or condition of the plants on their arrival; and Consignments once shipped at the port are entirely at the risk and expense of the persons who have ordered them, To secure the arrival of the 
Plants in good condition, Consignments—if not expressly otherwise ordered—will be dispatched only when the Plants are in fit condition to travel; the months being January to April, and July 
to October; and as the communication in this country is defective and wearisome, and the months being few during which shipments can be made, orders should be sent in as early as possible, so 
as to allow ample time for their execution, The amount of the Orders will be covered by Bills of Exchange drawn on the issue of the Bills of Lading; amounts under £25 payable three days after 
sight; above that amount 90 days after sight, Payments may also be effected through Megsrs- ROSING BROTHERS & CO., 10, Basinghall Street, London, E.C, 
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[fare | 
SHARPE'S VICTOR POTATO. 


CAUTION. 


ESSRS. CHARLES SHARPE anv CO., 

Sleaford, Lincolnshire, wish to caution buyers of the 

above Potato to see that they are supplied with the true variety, 

as many spurious stocks are offered under the name of Victor, 
and great disappointment has ensued. 

The true VICTOR, as sold by Messrs. CHARLES SHARPE 
& Co., is a medium-sized flattish oval, smooth-skinned variety, 
with very shallow eyes and yellow flesh—extremely early, 

roducing Potatos fit for usein eight orten weeksfrom planting. 
pees quantities of a later, rough-skinned, round white-fleshed 
Potato have been sold for it by some houses. 

To secure the true kind apply either to CHARLES SHARPE 

& Co., or to a firm supplied direct from them. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


REG? TRADE MARK 
Z el; 


GHARLES SHARPE ano 60, 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 
SLEAFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


2 UTBUSH’S MILL- 
TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN, 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 
None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
+ enclosed, with oursignature attached. 


ices —TURF.— Finest, for Tennis Lawns, &c., 
at 10s. per 100. Superior Top-spit for Potting, also. 
J. KEEVIL, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


NOVELTY FOR 1889. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE TRADE: 


KALANCHOE  CARNEA. 


Awarded a First-class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society, January 11, 1887. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


Beg to direct special attention to this Sterling Novelty, 
now offered for the first time. 


This strikingly beautiful decorative plant commences to flower at Christmas, and continues 
in bloom throughout January and February, and is a most welcome addition to the winter 
flora; its bright and pleasing colour being very attractive during the dull winter months. 

The plant was recently introduced from South Africa, is of easy culture, very floriferous, 
and succeeds well in a temperature of 50° to 55°; it attains a height of about 18 inches, and 
is of good bushy habit. 

The flowers, which are borne in large clusters, are of wax-like consistency, last a long time 
in perfection, are of a beautiful delicate pink colour, and, in addition, are deliciously fragrant, 
which greatly enhances the value of this charming plant. 


REES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—_RICHARD SMITH 


Retail Price, 1s. Gd. per packet. Trade Price on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 


CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
CONSERVATORIES, 
PLANT HOUSES, 
VINERIES, onF. & P.’s Iron Standards 
ORCHID HOUSES, 

With Improved Fittings, 

PEACH HOUSES, 
FRAMES, 


HEATING APPARATUS, & c, 


in any part of the country. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


ORCHID HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 
Established 1841. 


FIRST PRIZES. 


am 


———— 


EATING AUR ROLLY 
Muara, 55 


From Right Hon. LORD BURTON, Rangemore, near 
Burton-on-Trent. 

‘* Messrs. Foster & Pearson, of Beeston, near Nottingham, have put up a 
number of houses for us, both in Staffordshire and Scotland. We have every 
reason to be highly satisfied with the style and quality of their work, 
especially as compared with that of others whom we have previously em- 
ployed. Their charges appear to be reasonable—BURTON.” 


From J. W. BURGESS, Esq., Architect, Chislehurst, Kent. 


“‘ Gentlemen,—I am exceedingly pleased with the Conservatory you 
have erected here,” 


In the Construction of these Houses only the best Archangel and Petersburgh Timber is used, 
after being Seasoned in our own Sheds for Two Years, ensuring great Durability. 
cease ee Ee a a AE PE a rN 
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w.H. LASCELLES & co, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 


I21, BUNHILL ROW, 


LONDON, E.C. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
PEACH HOUSES, 
ORCHID HOUSES, 


ERECTED with HEATING APPARATUS, 
&c., complete. 


Nant 


W. H. LASCELLES & 60. 


will when desired visit Gardens 
and prepare 


SPECIAL DRAWINGS and ESTIMATES, 


from instructions taken on the spot, 
without charge, 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


Prices Post-free on application, 


w.H. LASCELLES & co. 
121, BUNHILL ROW, E.6. 


ECKFORD'S CULINARY PEAS, 


SENT ouT AND Soup By 


WILLIAM BULL, F.LS., 


536, KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 


BARONESS (Eckford).—A splendid main crop wrinkled Pea» 
attaining a height of 4 feet, and bearing a profusion of 
large square-ended pods, filled with fine Peas of first-rate 
quality; it is of robust habit, with foliage of a bright 
green colour In sealed Pint Packets, 2s. each. 


EMPRESS (Eckford).—Awarded a First-class Certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A magnificent wrinkled 
main crop Pea, of robust habit and vigorous constitution, 
the growth reaching a height of about 5 feet. The pods, 
borne generally in pairs, are of large size, with square ends, 
and are well filled with 6—7 very large Peas of a rich 
sugary flavour, In sealed Pint Packets, 2s. each. 


VULCAN (Eckford).—A fine dwarf late main crop Pea, of 
good robust constitution and free branching habit, grow- 
ing about 18 inches high, with very dark green foliage. 
The pods, are produced in the most prolific manner, each 
containing 7—8 fine Peas of a bright green colour and 
delicious flavour. In sealed Pint Packets, 2s, each. 


DIGNITY (Eckford).—A magnificent main crop Pea, of robust 
growth, freely producing very long square-ended pods, con- 
taining about 8 large wrinkled Peas of superior flavour, 
This isa grand Pea for Exhibition purposes, and cannot be 
too highly recommended. It attains a height of 4—A feet. 
In sealed Pint Packets, 1s. 6d. each. 


MAGNIFICENT (Eckford),—Awarded a First-class Certifi- 
cute by the Royal Horticultural Society. A grand main 
crop wrinkled Pea, of robust habit, growing about 5 feet in 
height, and producing in the most profuse manner large 
square-ended po'ls, {containing 6—8 fine Peas of delicious 
flavour. In sealed Pint Packets, ls. 6d. each. 


VICTOR (Eckford),— A dwarf second early Pea of robust 
growth, attaining a height of 24 feet, the pods being most 
prolifically produced in pairs, each pod containing an 
average of (—7 large wrinkled Peas of exquisite flavour. 
In sealed Pint Packets, ls. 67. each. 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT (Eckford).—First-class Certificate. 
A most excellent, distinct main crop wrinkled Pea, 
attaining a height of 4—5 feet, producing in the most 
abundant manner, long, square-ended, bright green pods, 
well filled with 7 or 8 large Peas of very superior flavour 
Grand variety for Exhibition. In sealed Quarts, 2s. each. 


PROGRESS (Eckford).—A splendid late variety, growing to 
a height of 5 feet. very vigorous and productive, bearing 
a profusion of dark green pods of medium size, well filled 
with 7 or8 bright green Peas of excellent flavour, This 
extremely prolific wrinkled variety can be strongly recom 
mended asa marked advance on those already in cultiva- 
tion. In sealed Quarts, 2s. each. 

Respecting Eckford’s Peas Mr. Charles Penny, Gardener 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, writes :—‘t Your new Peas 
are first-class is every particular, and I can confidently 
recommended them.” 


ECKFORD'S SWEET PEAS. 


BOREATTON.—A very fine dark Pea, with bold stout flowers, 
the standard being a rich shining bronzy-crimson, the 
wings of a beautiful crimson-purple shaded with rose, In 
sealed Packets, 1s. #d. each. 


CARDINAL..—A splendid robust growing variety, producing 
bright, shining crimson-scarlet flowers, very distinct and 
handsome. In sealed Packets, 1s. each. 


DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH.—A very distinct and beau- 
tiful variety; the standard light scarlet, flushed with 


crimson, slightly splashed at the edge with creamy-white ; 
wings deep rose. In sealed Packets, ls. each. 


INDIGO KING.—The standard of this charming variety is 
of a durk maroon-purple, with clear indigo-blue wings. 
In sealed Packets, 1s. each. 

ISA ECKFORD.—A most charming variety, the flowers being 
a beautiful creamy-white heavily suffused with rosy-pink. 
In sealed Packets, 1s. each. 


PRINCESS OF WALES. —A lovely variety, shaded and 
striped with mauve on a white ground, in a most pleasing 
manner: flowers of great substance and perfect shape. It 
has been awarded a First-class Certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. In sealed Packets, ls. each. 


QUEEN OF THE ISLES.—Very distinct and handsome: the 
large and stout standard being bright scarlet flushed and 
mottled with white; wings flaked and margined with 
rosy-purple, In sealed Packets, ls. each. 


THE QUEEN.—A very beautiful variety, the light rosy-pink 
standard being in charming contrast to the wings, w hich 
are light mauve. In sealed Packets, ls. each. 


ECKFORD’S MIXED NEW SWEET PEAS. — This special 
strain of mixed Sweet Peas is saved from choice named 
and unnamed varieties of Mr. Eckrorp’s raising. These 
are of various colours, and the mixture includes many of 
great merit. In sealed Packets, ls. each. 
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ST. AUDRIES. 


A’ the spot where the Quantocks terminate. 
between the end of the ridge and the 
Bristol Channel, is the village of East Quantox- 
head ; and, less than two miles distant, under the 
shelter of those famous hills of Somerset, lies 
West Quantoxhead, a little village with a 
beautiful park sloping to the sea, and enclosing 
within its pales a handsome and costly modern 
church, and a mansion well placed and pleasing 
to look upon—the pride of the country-side. 
This is St. Audries, the residence of Sir Alex- 
ander Acland Hood, Bart. 

It is not surprising that Washington Irving 
should have been charmed with an English 
country-house, so delightful and retired, and yet, 
like Audley End, in full view from the high road. 
In his graceful description of St. Audries, 
Irving spoke of “vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with here and there clumps 
of gigantic trees heaping up rich piles of foliage ; 
the solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades; 
the brook, taught to wind in the most natural 
meanderings, or expand in the glassy lale.” 

The site is ancient, the house modern—built on 
the foundations of several predecessors, There 
was probably a St. Audries manor-house here in 
the century of the Conquest—there has certainly 
been a house here for at least 500 years. In the 
present century the place has been in posses- 
sion of several owners, whose term has been 
short. The last ‘of these fugitive possessors 
sold it to Sir Peregrine Acland, Bart., in 1836, 
and it passed to the present owner by his 
marriage with Sir Peregrine’s only daughter. 
Both these latest owners added to the house, 
which contains many works of art and valuable 
paintings, including Turner's picture of Rose 
Hill, the residence of the famous Mr. Fuller, 
M.P. for Sussex, Lady Acland Hood's great 
uncle, I must not dwell on these matters, but 
perhaps I may mention that, among the curiosi- 
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ties of St. Audries, Sir Alexander Hood pos- 
esses a Singular memento of a most remarkable 
experience in the married life of one of its 
former owners. The relic explains the business 
precisely and concisely. It consists of a glass 
case containing the garments of three babies 
which on three successive Sundays were pre- 
sented to Mr. Palmer, of St. Audries, by his 
prolific spouse, whom he had married rather late 
in life. The case stands beneath the portrait of 
the thrice made happy gentleman, and an in- 
scription sets forth the dates of the three births, 
June 5, 12, and 19, 1489. It should further be 
stated that all these children were boys, and 
lived to be men, two of them becoming persons 
of some distinction. 

There are both red and fallow deer in the 
park at St. Audries. The latter were gathered 
in groups around the house; the former seemed 
to prefer the high ridge of the Quan- 
tocks, which rises here abruptly above this 
well-sheltered domain. As I passed through 
the park, leaving the house on my left, I 
could see them on the hill above, tall, stately 
fellows, their figures showing large against 
the sky-line. There were several stags in 
close company, tossing their heads defiantly, for 
the period of the year (October 20) is the 
season of their rivalry. At the time I have 
just mentioned there had been 12° of frost in 
the neighbourhood of London, and the beauty of 
the gardens had been sadly marred by the 
destruction of many of the more tender bedding 
plants, and of Fuchsias and Pelargoniums. Here 
on the west coast the same plants which home 
reports spoke of as having been already de- 
stroyed, were not in the least injured. The 
gardens attached to the entrance lodges of the 
park were particularly smart, and I ought to add 
that the lodges themselves are models of sub- 
stantial, comfortable, and ornamental buildings. 

I have mentioned that the mansion is placed 
immediately under the south-west front of the 
Quantocks. A little winding valley, enclosing 
most of the park, and about a mile long, runs 
down from the house to the sea, The sides of 
this “ vast lawn of vivid green ” are covered with 
timber and “rich piles of foliage.” Some of the 
most stately of the trees stand near the house at 
the upper end of the valley, and beneath these the 
deer were gathered. I noticed that the Arbutus 
unedo—a very beautiful shrub when well grown— 
is particularly flourishing about here, and attains 
a greatsize. The Laurustinus is another charac- 
teristic shrub at St. Audries, and the Euonymus is 
plentiful, finding, in a park bounded on one side 
by the sea, exactly the situation that suits it. 
The church, as I have said, stands near the 
house, within the park. It is an exceedingly 
handsome building, large enough for the parish, 
though small, and appropriately though highly 
decorated, “all marble within,” I was told. 

The natural beauties of this site would have 
been concealed by any considerable expansion of 
the ground devoted to shrubberies and gardens. 
St. Audries is exceedingly well kept up, and you 
cannot approach its precincts without perceiviug 
in the tasteful beltings, handsome lodges and 
excellent cottages, that you are nearing the 
grounds of some great country house whose 
owner understands the duties of his station. 

Mr. McCulloch, the head gardener, was not at 
home, but his foreman, Henry Martin, who seeks 
and deserves a better place, for which his charac- 
ter and knowledge well fit him, showed me 
through the grounds and hothouses, and through 
the conservatories opening into the living rooms. 
The gardening is well done. I was particularly 
pleased with the Chrysanthemums Mrs. Halli- 
burton and Peter the Great, representing the 
whites and yellows, with many others. Some of 
these stood 9 feet high, in 18 inch pots, having 
been specially grown for a position in the hall. 
Another thing, most pleasing to reflect upon, I 
would gratefully refer to—the kind and liberal 
spirit which gives admittance to chance callers 
like myself, H, Z, 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 
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EUCHARIS GRANDIFLORA (Planch.) var. 
MOOREI, Baker.* 


Tuis is a new variety of Eucharis, for our know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to Mr. W. Moore, of 
Glasnevin, who receivec it from Messrs. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans. It differs from E. grandiflora by its 
much smaller leaves, abruptly rounded at the base, 
and by its staminal cup being pure white inside, 
only marked, by a fine yellow line where the six fila- 
ments run down, and by the teeth between the fila- 
ments being larger and more acute. Vor the present 
I prefer to consider it a variety, and not a distinct 
species. J. G. Baker. 


Masprvatr1a nipirica, Rchb.f, 


This lovely little gem flowered on the Continent 
with M. Ortgies, of Zurich, I believe, and with Herr 
Oberhofgiirtner Wendland, of Herrenhausen. Now it 
has made its English début with Mr. 8. Courtauld, 
Bocking Place, Braintree, Essex. It is a very elegant, 
tiny plant, with leaves which have a very thin 
petiole and a cuneate, oblong, apiculate blade with 
a reddish hue, scarcely reaching 2 inches in height, 
usually shorter. Some wild-grown specimens of 
Consul Lehmann’s are taller. The very thin, hard 
peduncles are reddish, with dark, purple spots. The 
cucullate bract exceeds the winged, purple ovary, 
has a purple keel on the back, and is whitish. The 
outer perigone, excepting the purple upper tail, is 
yellow, with five very conspicuous, indian-purple, 
longitudinal stripes. The lateral tails are yellow, 
longer than the body of the perigone, terete, very 
thin, the one ascending, the two descending. The 
body of the sepals forms a curved, sub-cylindrical 
mass, constricted between the chin and the free 
parts of the lateral sepals. Petals with a descending 
angular tooth, ligulate, with an oblique keel terminat- 
ing in an apex of the denticulate, blunt, superior parts. 
Lateral lacini of the lip half oblong, acute in front, 
covering with their apices the base of the median 
lacinia, which is very variable, varying from ligulate- 
acute to rhombic, and is often microscopically 
toothed in front; mid-lacinia light yellow, side- 
lacinix and disc white; column rosy, with purple 
spots. 

This appears to have been met with since Pro- 
fessor Jameson by Consul Lehmann only, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. S. Courtauld’s plant is of Leh- 
Mmannian origin. It ig exceedingly difficult to find 
this species, as this excellent collector informed me. 
H, G, Fichb, f. 


ARUNDINA BAMBUSAIFOLIA. 


AxtHoucH the Arundina bambusefolia has the 
making of an elegant plant in it, even when not in 
flower, it is seldom met with in good condition in col- 
lections, probably, because it is usually not supplied 
with nearly enough water when growing, and is also, 
in many instances, placed in sunny situations, which, 
as a shade-loving plant, it resents. Those who have 
grown it best find that it succeeds admirably when 
placed in well-drained pans, a proportion of loam fibre 
being added to the peat and sand in which it is 
potted, and an unrestricted supply of rain-water given 
to it while growing. Even after the production of 
the handsome rosy-petalled and crimson-lipped 
flowers announces the termination of the growths, 
the plants, being terrestrial, should not be dried off. 
A shady corner in the intermediate-house suits it 
best. It is a native of Tropical Asia, and is allied to 
Bletia. We are indebted to Mr. Weathers, Kew, for 
the sketch. (See fig. 87.) 


* Fucharis grandiflora (Planch.) yar, Moore. Baker.— 
Petiole 7—8 inches long, flat on the face in the lower half. 
Blade* pale green, obtusely cuspidate, 6—7 inches long by 
about 5 inches broad, abruptly rounded at the base. Flowers 
about 6 inches an umbel; pedicels very short; ovary ;—} inch 
long; perianth pure white; tube covered, under 2 inches long, 
cylindrical in the lower two-thirds, funnel-shaped in the upper 
third; expanded limb 3 inches in diameter; segments oblong, 
#—1 inch broad. Staminal cup 4 inch deep, j inch in diameter, 
not at all green inside, faintly streaked with yellow along 
the decurrent filaments; marginal teeth lanceolate-deltoid, 
} inch long; free filaments 7 inch long. J, G. Baker. 
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ARACHNANTHE LOWEI. 


I am indebted to Mr. B. S. Williams, of the Vic- 
toria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N., 
for a fair raceme of this splendid plant, or rather 
one of the branches of the raceme. It measures 
G} feet in length, and bears thirty-two flowers; the 
three basal ones being orange, the remainder of the 
other kind. 

I carefully examined each kind of flower, but 
found the pollen-masses and other organs equally 
perfect in each. The raison d'etre of the two 
kinds of flowers on this remarkable plant seems 
as much of a mystery as ever. The floral envelopes 
are, of course, the parts of the flower which serve to 
attract insects for its fertilisation, and as the differ- 
ence in the two kinds seems to be confined to these 
parts, the possibility suggests itself of some curious 
relation which may exist between the plant and its 
insect fertilisers, but this does not help matters much. 
The question seems one for investigation on the 
spot, if anyone should be fortunate enough to have 
that opportunity. 


MAsDEVALLIA PLATYRHACHIS. 


This very remarkable Masdevallia, described by 
me at p. 178, August 18 last, still continues to 
flower in the Kew collection, though the racemes 
are now nearly, exhausted. Its remarkable flattened 
peduncles, in fact the whole structure of the flower, 
is remarkable, while the colour is quite dis- 
tinct from any other I have seen. Its history, as 
already pointed out, is rather curious, and I have 
not yet heard of any other plant being in the country, 
or whether it appeared accidentally in a batch of 
other species from Costa Rica. I should like to 
point out that the name wss incorrectly spelt at the 
page above cited through the accidental omission of 
a letter in the type. It should be as given above. 


CatTLeyA DowIANA AUREA, 


Two specimens which I have received through 
Messrs. James Veitch & Sons will illustrate the 
variability in colour of this charming plant, which 
is now classed as a variety of C.labiata. The first is 
from the collection of Baron Schroder, The Dell, 
near Egham. The segments are of a very deep 
yellow, while the markings on the lip, which extend 
quite to the apex, are also of a very deep shade; the 
whole coloration being very brilliant. The second 
specimen came from the collection of Lord Roths- 
child, Tring Park, Herts. Here the segments are 
unusually pale, almost sulphur-yellow, the markings 
at the apex of the lip being also of a very pale tint. 
Behind this they run into light orange near the 
middle, and into reddish-purple near the base. This 
unusual paleness of the lip is believed not to be due 
to any weather influence, and is probably, like the 
former one, simply another instance of colour 
variation ; not of much importance from a botanical 
point of view, perhaps, but a point which often 
enhances their value considerably as garden plants. 


SoPHRONITIS CERNUA, 


This compact little plant, which is the species on 
which the genus was founded by Lindley, in 1827, is 
now flowering in the Kew collection, the plant being 
establishedon ablock. It grows but a fewinches high, 
the pseudobulbs measuring but about half an inch 
and the leathery oval-oblong leaves about twice this 
length. The peduncles are few-flowered, the flowers 
being of a light cinnabar-red, with the base of lip 
and the column orange-yellow. 

It is figured in the Botanical Register, t. 1129, also 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 3677. The species is a 
native of Brazil, and was originally discovered by 
Mr. William Harrison, a Liverpool and Brazilian 
merchant, growing upon trees at Botafogo, near Rio 
de Janeiro. By him it was sent to his sister, Mrs. 
Arnold Harrison, of Aigburth, near Liverpool, in 
whose stove it first flowered, in 1826, Ff, 4. R, 
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Orcums ar Frineiuia, Srrton Park, Livervoor. 


The month of November is not one in which 
flowers may be expected in great numbers, even in 
the most varied of collections ; however, there are at 
present in the Orchid houses of Reginald Young, 
Bsq., numbers of plants of various species in bloom. 


A very rich collection is being formed by Mr. 
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Fine specimens of Oncidium macranthum, O. 
ornithorhynchum, O. cheirophorum, O. maxillaria 
venusta, were flowering profusely. A specially fine 
variety of Masdevallia bella was flowering, together 
with compact masses of the useful M. tovarensis and 
the pretty and interesting Restrepia antennifera. 

Cattleya gigas was in flower, the width across the 
flowers being 9f inches; also C, gigas Sanderiana, C, 
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Young, and Mr. Poyntz, the gardenet, is managing 
them very well. Amongst Odontoglots a very fine 
O. crispum virginale was in flower, as well as the 
ordinary type of O. crispum. Many examples of O. 
Pescatorei, O. Edwardii, O. Cervantesi decorum, O. 
Sanderianum, O. aspersum, O. grande, were in flower, 
or pushing their flower-spikes. Several compact and 
well-flowered Sophronotis grandiflora were remarked, 
and also a fine plant of Oncidium crispum, with fifty- 
five flowers on a single spike, 


guttata, and a splendid specimen of C. Bowringiana, 
very dark in colour, and out of one of Mr. Sander’s 
importations. Cattleyas all round were in good con- 
dition ; and those in sheath included some which are 
very distinct. A number of C. Mendelii were as yet 
unflowered, and a rich find in point of variety may 
reasonably be expected shortly. Cattleya Eldorado 
and its varieties are well represented, and formed part 
of the now famous importation of the Liverpool 
Horticultural Company of 1886, C, Eldorado splen- 
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dens is reported to be superior to the original plant 
in every point ; it is figured in the Orchid Album, vol. 
vii., pl. 310. There are plants in the collection of C. 
E. Wallisii and C. Ii. crocata, and its sub-variety 
rosea, 

The new and beautiful Cattleya chrysotoxa was 
just over; it was remarked that ©, Bungarothii 
enjoys the treatment afforded it. Prominent 
amongst a fine batch of Calanthes is a fine form of 
C. Veitchii, which justly merits its varietal name 
superba. Several fine masses of Celogyne cristata, 
C. c. Lemoiniana, Chatsworth, Trentham, maxima, 
and C, Massangeana were growing with much vigour, 
and will yield great numbers of flowers a few weeks 
hence. 

Strong plants of Angrecum sesquipedale, A, San- 
derianum, Cymbydium Lowianum, C. eburneum, Mil- 
tonia candida grandiflora, and Oncidium Cavendishi- 
anum were pushing spikes of commensurate strength. 
Lelias are great favourites with Mr. Young, and 
several excellent forms of L. anceps morado were 
observed in flower, which will be followed by others. 
One very compact specimen carrying nineteen, and 
another of the recently introduced L. a. grandiflora 
(true), thirteen spikes ; L. albida var. sulphurea, L. fur- 
furacea, and L. autumnalis atro-rubens were very 
fine, and flowering as they do at this season of the 
year, these species should be very extensively grown 
by all who admire winter flowers. Warner's form of 
Lelia gigantea is one of the finest and rarest of the 
genus, and was represented by a vigorous specimen. 

The Dendrobiums grown are many, and consist of 
fine specimens of D, Brymerianum, D. Leechianum, 
a remarkable one of D. Ainsworthii, D. A. var. 
rosea, D. luteocarpum, D. Wardianum Lowii, D. 
Dearei, D. formosum giganteum, D. crassinode var. 
Barberianum. . All of these were showing a profu- 
sion of flowers. 

Cypripediums in flower were C. Spicerianum mag- 
nificum, C. Lowianum, a 20-inch panful; a fine mass 
of C. Godefroy, C. barbatum pulcherrimum, C. Ash- 
burtoniz, and C. vexillarium superbum. Noticeable 
amongst those not in flower were large plants of 
C. Argus, cenanthum superbum, Leeanum, Measuresi- 
anum, Druryi, Robelinii, Morganeanum, Schroders, 
grande, Curtisii, Sanderianum, bellatulum, Selli- 
gerum majus, and others, 

Other Orchids of interest were the scarce Oncidium 
Lanceanum yar. Louvrexianum, apical lobe pure 
white; Vanda Sanderiana, Renanthera coccinea, 
Cymbidium Hookerianum, and Brassia Keiliana 
tristis, all of which were in good trim, F'. Ashton. 


ANSELLIA AFRICANA, 


Several varieties of this species of Orchid exist 
which vary considerably both in height and in the 
depth of colour of the flowers, but the variety called 
nilotica is probably the best, being dwarfer in habit, 
with darker and more distinctly marked flowers. It 
is also the most compact in habit. It does not, 
however, appear to be so plentiful as the typical 
form, examples of which are now flowering in the 
warm Orchid-houses at West Mount, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. Their reed-like stems—about 3 feet 
high, with numerous branched-drooping racemes of 
flowers nearly a foot long, and as much over—were 
conspicuous objects inthe house. The flowers are 
freely spotted with reddish-brown on a yellowish- 
green ground. The flower-spikes are not very useful 
for cuttings, but if kept free from damp, in a mode- 
rately warm temperature, the flowers will last for a 
long time in perfection. Mr. Wilson grows his 
plants in plenty of material, and affords them much 
light and heat while making their growth, and 
obtains healthy, free-flowering specimens, 


Maxirrarta (LycastTE) Pict, 


Although not so showy as some other members of 
the genus, yet, owing to the delicious perfume of its 
flowers, it is a favourite subject with many. The 
plant grows and flowers freely, and is neat in habit, 
The flowers, borne on moderately stout peduncles,. 
are spotted and lined with purple-brown on a pale 
yellowish ground, Not unlike M, acutipetala, but: 
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differing from that species by being more incurved, 
and the petals and sepals not so acutely pointed. A 
good specimen, in a basket, was in flower recently at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. Like most 
other Maxillarias, the cool or intermediate-house is 
the proper place for it. F. FR. 


OponTOGLOSsUM CERVANTESII MORADA. 


A yery fine and highly coloured form of this plant 
is now flowering at Allerton Beeches, the residence 
of H. Tate, Esq., jun. ‘he plant is of easy culture, 
and the specimen here mentioned is suspended in 
the cool house. #. 4. 


THE JENSENIAN SYSTEM AT 
CHISWICK. 


Tus report of the small trial of the Jensenian 
theory with respect to the earth-protection of 
Potatos from disease, furnished at p. 572, is both 
very interesting and valuable. It is interesting, 
because it exhibits something very practical done in 
a quiet unassuming way, and with excellent results. 
It is valuable, because it naturally points to means 
whereby the Peronospora can be successfully com- 
batted. 

From the first announcement of Mr. Jensen’s 
theory of high-moulding I have had considerable 
faith in it, but for the credit of that distinguished 
man it did prove unfortunate that several successive 
seasons were favourable to the Potato, and unfavour- 
able to the disease; hence, trials of the protective 
earthing system proved little or nothing. Now 
that we have had a really bad season it would 
seem, with the exception of this single, somewhat 
late entered upon trial of the method at Chiswick, 
no one else had tested high-moulding, and yet the 
season proved to be exceptionally one in which the 
plan would be subjected to the severest test. That 
the trial at Chiswick was hardly a fair one because 
entered upon late, is certain, although in this case, 
unavoidable. Mr. Jensen has laid it down that the 
actual protective earthing should be done before 
disease spots appear on the foliage, or, at least, 
directly evidences of such are presented that would, 
according to his belief, ensure that the protective 
earthing was applied ere the fungus spores had been 
washed into the soil. Mr. Jensen stated that some 
4 to 5 inches of soil should cover the forming 
tubers, to prevent the spores being washed through 
the soil into contact with the tubers. That may 
be an essential precaution, but I believe is not so 
necessary to the success of the protective moulding 
as isthe prevention of the rush of moisture inci- 
dental to heavy rains, which in the ordinary method 
o{ earthing invariably flows into the basin formed in 
the soil by the swelling tubers through the cavity 
around the stems, That cavity is always existent, 
and is enlarged in windy weather by the motion 
of the stems. ‘The foliage and stems of the haulm 
act as conductors of moisture, and a far larger 
quantity of rain is thus carried to the tubers than 
would be the case were there no stems, but only 
cavities. The Jensenian moulding system in throw- 
ing the haulm on to one side of the ridge, and 
obliterating cavities at the base of the haulm, diverts 
the rain into the furrows, and thus the tubers are 
left fairly dry. I had ample evidence during the 
past summer, when occasionally lifting roots of 
Potatos after rain, of the way in which moisture 
will gather in the tuber basin. Then the soil ex- 
terior to the tuber basin would be fairly pulverised, 
and workable, but that about the tubers would be 
literally like mud. The swelling tubers naturally 
force the soil outwards, and others form a sort of 
basin, the walls of which are harder than the ad- 
joining soil, and thus the moisture running down the 
stems is retained, and through its instrumentality 
the fungoid spores are brought into ready contact 
with the tubers. ‘That some sorts escape disease 
appreciably under the same conditions of culture 
can only be due,I think, to the tubers possessing 
stouter skins, so that the action of the spores 
is to some extent resisted, On the other hand 
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it has been proved conclusively over and over that 
Potatos grown in richly-manured soils suffer from 
disease with double severity compared with Potatos 
grown on unmanured soil. The reason seems to be 
found in the rapid growth of tubers in the rich soil, 
promoting the development of thin skins and soft 
watery flesh. It is difficult to furnish any other 
theory in relation to this diversity of result. The 
Jensenian system of protective earthing seems to be 
entirely opposed to the theory put forth a few years 
since by Mr. Wilson, to the effect that Peronospora 
spores or sclerotia were wintered or stored in the 
seed tubers, and developed activity after the plants 
had made due growth inthe summer. Were such the 
case it seems impossible that protective earthing 
could in any way check the activity of the spores. 
hen there is some belief that the spores are wintered 
in the soil, but, if that be correct, it is as difficult to 
understand how the protective earthing can secure 
for the growing tubers comparative immunity from 
harm. It does seem absolutely certain that the 
spores float about in the air, and. settling on the 
foliage and stems, produce the well-known black 
spots, or are washed into the tuber basin and thus 
affect the tubers. But what becomes of all those 
spores which fall upon the soil remote from. the 
tubers, or from whence they come, still seems to be 
veiled in uncertainty. If the protective mould- 
ing be widely tried next year under essential 
weather conditions, and it be found as generally 
successful as it has proved to be at Chiswick this 
year, very much will have been done to clear up 
the ignorance which still prevails as to the action of 
the Potato fungus. 4. D. 


MARKET GARDENING AROUND 
NEW YORK. 


Wer believe that much may be learnt by our hor- 
ticulturists by a careful study of the methods adopted 
by successful cultivators in other countries, and 
probably nowhere is the business of market garden- 
ing better done than in the vicinity of New York. 

Mr. Peter Hendeson tells us that the reason for 
this is possibly to be found in the fact that New 
York, being the great depot for all the nation- 
alities of Europe it gets from them the various 
methods there practised; in addition to this, and 
which may even have more to do with it, the high 
price of labour forces them to adopt plans entirely 
unthought of elsewhere. Certain it is that, as far as 
the practical work in use for cultivation is con- 
cerned, their methods in nearly all operations are 
mostly expeditiously accomplished. 

In the immediate suburbs of New York, where the 
lands are rapidly being purchased for building sites, 
many the market gardeners pay as high as 100 dols. 
(£20 16s. 8d.) rent per acre, annually, and that, too, 
in most cases, without a lease. All such lands, of 
course, are cultivated to their fullest capacity, and 
even at present low prices bring an ayerage gross 
income of over £200 per acre. 

A great advantage is found in having the lands for 
growing vegetables as near to the city as possible. 
The saying in hauling of manure is one important 
item ; but another, and one of far more consequence, 
is that, ifthe grower is near enough to the city to 
make two or three trips a day, in such a fluctuating 
market as New York, it is greatly to his advantage. 

Whatever kind of horticultural product is grown— 
whether fruit, flowers, or vegetables—he thatis nearest 
the market, other things being equal, has decidedly 
the best of it—so much so that in most cases it is con- 
sidered by Mr. Henderson better to pay £10, or even 
£20 per acre rent, if within one or two miles of the 
market of a large city, than to get land ten or twelve 
miles away for nothing. 

Many important improvements haye in recent 
years been made in culture under glass, particularly 
in the methods in use in starting plants of Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuce; the old plan of sowing 
the seeds for these plants in the open air in Septem- 
ber and pricking them out in October, and keeping 
them in cold frames, is gradually giving way to sow- 
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ing in greenhouses or hotbeds in February and 
pricking out in March, which gives a far healthier and 
nearly as strong a plant by the first week in April as 
those that have stood the winter. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of the seed- 
bed appears well worthy of imitation. Only 2 inches 
in depth of soil is used, which is made up as fol- 
lows :—The first layer, of about an inch, consists of 
good friable loam, run through a half-inch sieve. 
This is patted down with a spade, and made per- 
fectly level and moderately firm. On this is spread 
about one-fourth of an inch of sphagnum (moss 
from the swamps), having been dried and run through 
a sieve, so that it is of the condition of fine sawdust. 
On the top of the moss the ordinary soil is again 
strewn to a depth of about three-fourths of an inch, 
This being levelled, the seed is sown very thickly 
and then pressed into the soil with a smooth board, 
On this fine moss is again sifted, thick enough fo 
cover the seed only. ‘The bed is freely watered with 
a fine rose. The plants are pricked out into hotbeds 
just as the rough leaf appears. The advantages of 
this method may thus be expressed :—When the 
seeds of most plants germinate, and they are thickly 
sown, the stems strike down into the soil, the roots 
forming a tap-root with few fibres, unless arrested by 
something. Here, then, comes the value of the one- 
fourth of an inch of sifted moss, placed three-quarters 
of an inch from the top. As soon as the rootlets touch 
the moss they ramify in all directions, so that when a 
bunch of seedlings is lifted up and pulled apart, there 
is a mass of rootlets attached to each, to which the 
moss less or more adheres. ‘To the practical gardener 
the advantage of this is obvious; the tiny seedling 
has to begin with a mass of rootlets ready to work 
which strike into the soil at once. The advantage 
of the moss covering of the seed is not so apparent 
in the matter of a free-germinating seed, such as 
Cabbage, as in many others; but in many families of 
plants it is pronounced to be of the greatest value. 

With regard to general culture, it need only be 
said that every year brings out some improvement in 
varieties. Within the past dozen years many im- 
portant advances have been made in earliness and 
in the quality of the vegetables grown. 

Quite a number of the market gardeners are 
now getting to gruw Strawberries in conjunction 
with their vegetable crops, by following the pot- 
layering system, by which a crop of fruit is obtained 
in less than a year from the time of planting. 

The question of fertilisers for the use of the 
market garden is now becoming a very serious one 
for the market gardeners in such cities as New York, 
where the manure from the stables does not increase 
in the ratio of the increase of the lands cultivated, 
as perhaps half of all the products grown are shipped 
to adjacent towns and cities. 

Still there are few market gardeners who do not 
use stable manure, which costs, when fit to go on 
the land, from 2 dols. (8s. 4d.) to 3 dols. (12s. 67.) 
per ton. ‘Thisis put on in spring at the rate of from 
50 to 75 tons per acre, to which is often supplemented 
half a ton of Peruvian guano or bone-dust, which is 
harrowed into the land after the stable manure has 
been ploughed in. : 

A great yariety of fertilisers are used besides 
Peruvian guano and bone-dust, such as fish guano, 
dried blood, blood and bone fertilisers, together with 
superphosphate of lime; but the majority of culti- 
yators prefer pure bone-meal or Peruvian guano to 
all others. Garden und Forest. 


CHEILANTHES. 


Tue most useful species of this genus are those 
which are sometimes found under a separate generic 
name, viz., Myriopteris, yet I believe they are better 
known as Cheilanthes, and are generally found under 
that name in nursery catalogues. Although the 
Cheilanthes can hardly be classed with Ferns useful 
for ordinary decorative purposes, the peculiar beauty 
of their somewhat slender fronds renders them indis- 
pensable in a collection; they also afford distinc 
shades of colour, ©, elegans is one of the most 
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beautiful; the finely cut fronds are about 1 foot long 
aud 2 inches broad, of a pale glaucous green on the 
upper surface, and densely covered with greyish- 
brown scales underneath. It is commonly called 
the Lace-Fern. C. tomentosa, a very distinct 
species, with rather long narrow fronds, not quite so 
finely cut as the above, thickly covered with silvery- 
grey scales or hairs, the whole plant haying a greyish- 
green appearance, C. hirta (Ellisiana) is another 
desirable variety ; it has larger fronds than either of 
the above, with a bright green surface, and brownish 
underneath. 

All of the above may be readily obtained from 
spores, and are of free growth. They will succeed well 
in any ordinary compost; and a good loamy soil will 
suit them better than peat. They succeed best in 
an intermediate temperature, though C. elegans may 
be grown in the stove, and the other two in a low 
temperature, and although they like a fairly shady 
position they should not be grown under the shade of 
other plants or too closely together, or they will get 
drawn up, and when separated the fronds will not 
support themselves. A few young plants grown 
together in shallow pans make the best display ; 
this is the best way to treat all of the smaller grow- 
ing Ferns, especially if a succession of young plants 
can be obtained. A few fresh young plants grown 
together always have a better appearance than older 
specimens grown singly. Péeris. 


PLANT NOTES. 


° 
PLANTS FLOWERING AT KEW. 


Tue following interesting plants are now in flower 
in the Palm-house at Kew :— 

Bauhinia tomentosa var, glabra.—This is one of the 
few species of the very large genus Bauhinia which 
are amenable to stove cultivation and which flower an- 
nually. It is a bush 6 feet high, with long switch-like 
branches and leaves 3 inches across. These are bi- 
lobed, as are all Bauhinias, and they always have a 
healthy look. The flowers are in pairs on the ends 
of the branches, each one being 1 inch across, and 
deep cupped, composed of five ovate petals which are 
canary-yellow in colour, the upper one having an 
additional blotch of purple. This species is figured 
in Bot. Mag.. t. 5560. It is a native of India, &c. 

Carludovica rotundifolia.—A large tuft of this 
stemless, tall-leaved species is a conspicuous orna- 
ment in one of the beds. The leaf-stalks are 8 feet 
high, 1 inch in diameter at base, half an inch at top, 
round, smooth, shining green. The blade is 3 feet 
across, palmate, split to the base into about four 
divisions, which are again split into narrow segments 
at the top. The flower-stalk rises from the sheath- 
ing base of the youngest leaf, and is about a yard 
high, as thick as the leaf-stalk, and it bears three 
overlapping boat-shaped sheaths, 8 inches long and 
2} inches wide, green, falling off as soon as they un- 
fold. They enclose a spadix 6 inches long by 14 
inch through, which is covered with flowers, with 
long white filaments attached to them, and hanging 
down in the most graceful manner. Afterwards the 
fruits, or rather the whole spadix, ripens, curves 
downwards, and the fruits split away at the base, re- 
yealing the most brilliant scarlet and yellow colours. 
It is difficult to describe the peculiar character of 
these flowers and fruits. A figure has been made 
for the Botanical Magazine. An allied species, C. 
palmata, is the source of the well known Panama 
hats, which are manufactured from its leaves. 

Pandamus ceramicus—It is only rarely that the 
cultivated species of Pandanus flower. Inthe Palm- 
house at Kew the very large P. odoratissimus has 
borne cones several times, and a male plant of the 
same species has only lately borne a magnificent in- 
florescence. P. ceramicus is a small kind when 
compared with that species. The plant now in fruit 
is 10 feet high, the stem naked, 14 inch in diameter, 
covered with abortive spine-roots, and bearing at the 
top a crown of graceful green leaves, each one a yard 
long, and 14 inch wide, channelled, the keel spiny 


only near the apex, and the margins clothed with 
fine white spines. ‘The fruit (they are really flowers, 
but one doesn’t like to use the term for a solid cone, 
made up of little nuts) are in clusters on curving 
peduncles a foot long; each cone is 24 inch long, by 
134 inch through, green at first, ripening to a rich 
scarlet colour of great attractiveness, This species 
is generally known in gardens as P. ceramensis. 

Licuala grandis—The large specimen of this is 
again flowering freely. It has bloomed every year 
for the last five years, but it has never ripened seed, 
although the flowers were carefully pollenised last 
year. The older name, viz., Pritchardia grandis, is 
that generally used for this Palm, although it is not 
a bit like a Pritchardia. 

AXanthosoma robusta.—This grand Aroid attains 
gigantic proportions when liberally treated and 
allowed plenty of space. ‘The plant now flowering has 
astem 4 feet long, 6 inches in diameter, nearly erect, 
and bearing six leaves, the blade of which is 43 feet by 
3 feet, and the stalk 5 feet long, 6 inches in diameter 
at base, narrowing to an inch where it joins the 
blade. The flowers spring from the sheath of the 
young leaf, the scape being stout, 1 foot long, the 
boat-shaped spathe being 1 foot, and the erect spadix 
8 inches, the whole not unlike a gigantic Caladium 
inflorescence. For large plant-stoves this Aroid is as 
useful as a Musa, and as easily grown. 

Begonia socotrana and two of its offspring, viz., 
B. John Heal and B. Adonis, are now flowering side 
by side in the Begonia-house at Kew. As winter 
blooming kinds these are of first-rate excellence, for 
they bloom freely, remain in perfection several weeks, 
and are large flowered and brightly coloured. There 
is no reason whatever why these three plants should 
not be the forerunners of a race of winter-flowering 
Begonias as useful and beautiful as the race which 
owes its origin to two or three South American 
species. Everyone knows that the Messrs. Veitch 
set the ball rolling which resulted in the grand 
summer blooming Begonias, and it is to them that 
we owe this new and very promising race. B, 
Adonis is very much like an ordinary tuberous 
Begonia, except that it is flowering now when 
they are all at rest, and it retains its blooms 
longer. These are 14 inch across, rosy-red, paler in 
the centre. 

Rhipsalis Houlletianus—There is only one really 
good garden plant amongst the numerous species of 
Rhipsalis known, and that is the above named. The 
stems are flat, like a knife-blade; each “ blade” is 
about 9 inches long, sinuately lobed or toothed, with 
a flower springing from each sinus. This flower may 
be called a small white Epiphyllum-like flower. The 
stem is thin and cylindrical below, so that the flat- 
tened portion looks like along leaf with a thin stalk. 
A well grown plant when in bloom is a pretty and 
unusual picture; such a plant may now be seen in 
the collection at Kew, 

Ipomea ternata—This is now flowering freely in 
the stove at Kew. As will be remembered, it was 
introduced a few years ago as “the white-flowered 
I. Horsfallix,” and was then named I. Thompsoniana. 
It afterwards proved to be the old I. ternata, of 
which Jacquin published a good figure in 1797 from 
a cultivated plant. Of course it is not nearly so 
attractive as I. Horsfallix, of which a very large 
example, covered with bunches of bright crimson 
blossoms, may be seen in the same house with I. 
ternata. W. IV, 


STENOGASTRA CONCINNA VAR, MULTIFLORA, 


This is a neat small plant, attaining a height of 
about 2 or 3inches, It should be treated as a stove- 
plant, and several of its tuberous rhizomes put into 
pans just below the surface of the soil. A mixture 
of peaty sandy soil suits their requirements, and this 
should be raised well above the rim, mound-shaped, 
with several small pieces of sandstone inserted here 
and there over the surface, between which the rhizomes 
may be planted. It is very floriferous, continuing in 
flower for a long period, the colour being of a lilac- 
blue. ‘To propagate it, each small stem should be se- 
parated and put into small pots, or, if sufficient can be 


procured, made up into a permanent pau and put into 
a close case for a few days, which is best done in the 
spring time; or the rhizomes may be cut into two or 
three pieces. This is figured in Bot. Mag., t. 5253; 
but this genus, together with Gloxinia and a few 
others, is now placed with that of Sinningia. 


TorREYA MYRISTICA, 


In any collection of Conifers the above-named de- 
serves a place, not so much on account of its appear- 
ance as a tree, for as such it cannot be compared 
with many of the beautiful Pines and Piceas, but it 
is worth planting for the sake of its curious appear- 
ance when in fruit, especially from July to the end 
of October. 

A plant in the collection here, about 20 feet in 
height and the same in diameter of branches, has 
borne fruit regularly the last eleven years, some 
years more abundantly than others; but this year I 
have never seen it better, many hundreds of its 
curiously nutmeg-shaped fruits, about 14 inch long 
having been produced near the extremities of the 
branches, giving the tree a quite distinct appearance 
from any other Conifer, 

A thick husk, similar to a Walnut, encloses the 
solitary fruit, and when ripe, peels off in the same 
manner. This husk has a unpleasant and peculiar 
smell, and the tree has, no doubt, on that account 
been called the Feetid Yew. 

It is a native of California, and is said to attain a 
height of 40 or 50 feet. It thrives well in a gravelly 
subsoil, and is very hardy, our winter not appearing 
to injure it at all. Its wood seems hard and durable 
like the Yew, but the trunk is small in comparison 
with the spread of branches. A. Harding, Orton Ha/l, 
Hunts. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO. 

(Continued from p. 432.) 


Now to get an idea of the passage of starch from 
the leaves to the tuber—which journey it cannot, it is 
said, perform as starch—let us for a moment, as we 
used to as little children, “just pretend.” We 
will pretend there are groups of happy little beings 
in parties in a leaf made up of six Cs, ten Hs, and 
five Os, and they want to go a long journey 
exploring. They don’t know what has become of 
little beings like them before. They all have hold 
of one another and they find, try how they will, they 
can’t get away as they are. And then pretend that 
some good fairy tells them that if they get two more 
little H’s and one more little O to join them, they 
will be as if they were something quite different, 
and able to get about. People won’t know them. 
And they do; and then they journey ever so far and 
ever so long. And then they get to a place where 
they want to stop. But some of them want to be as 
they were before. And the good fairy tells them 
that to do so they must say good-bye to two little 
H’s and one little O; and they do, and find they 
are just what they were before: and so they settled 
down in their new home, and—well—lived happily 
eyer after, and never wanted to go any more jour- 
neys. 

But although it is so commonly believed starch 
molecules cannot, or do not, go as such from one 
part of a plant to another, Sachs distinctly speaks of 
finding starch in the petioles.* 

Now although the grouping, or, as itis often called, 
the “linkage” of atoms in molecules of inorganic 
compounds has been arrived at in many cases with what 
appears to be tolerable certainty, the case is very dif- 
ferent with organic. It has indeed been suggested that 
the composition of soluble starch may be C,,,, H..., 
O,o-f (The relative proportions, 6, 10, 5, still 
remain.) 


* Marshall Ward’s translation of the Vorlesungen edition 
of 1887, p. 329. 

7 Horace T. Brown and John Heron, ‘Contributions to the 
History of Starch aud its Transformations,” Journ, Chem, 
Soc., xxxy., 1879, pp. 596—654, The reference is to p, 646, 
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Analysis with the combustion-tube, as mentioned 
above, which gives the carbon of a compound as car- 
bonic acid, and hydrogen as water, makes known the 
total amount of carbon and hydrogen in the weighed 
quantity examined, but it does not tell anything 


about the molecular arrangement. 
to be done. 

The polariscope, to which brief reference must be 
made, has revealed to us that bodies having the same 
chemical composition (as regards weight proportion) 
may have very different physical properties. The 
natural inference is, that they are not identical in 
the form of their composition. 

Perhaps the polariscope is not familiar to all 
cultivators, even under its trade name, saccharometer, 
which is one form of it. Most people, I suppose, 
have seen Iceland spar in an optician’s window. There 
is generally a wafer or spot of colour under it. In 
certain directions this appears double. Now, without 
entering into questions of optical axes, or the wave 
theory of light in connection with the subject, what 
has been found can be done is this. Leaving out all 
details (which, with the theoretical explananation 
can be found in popular form in Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
lectures to his workpeople),*aslice of the spar cut ina 
particular direction is fixed in a tube which admits 
light on to it. There must be no other light in the 
room powerful enough to interfere with what has to 
be watched. Another slice is in another tube, so 
fixed that it can beturned round. The two tubes are 
placed so that the light, after passing the first, passes 
on through the second to some white surface. Some 
coloured light is used—say yellow. The light is seen 
on the white surface—a white wall, or sheet of paper. 
Then the further tube is gradually turned round, 
still kept in the position that the light enters it; but 
as it is turned, and with it of course the slice of 
spar, the light fades till it disappears. This takes 
place at half a full turn round. 

If a glass vessel with flat sides containing dis- 
solved sugar be then placed between the two tubes 
the light will reappear, passing on to the white 
surface. But a certain amount of turning of the 
tube will stop it again. 

Different solutions are found to haye different 
effects in this respect, and they have been care- 
fully examined with apparatus, in which the 
amount of turning given is indicated on a 
scale marked off in degrees. They have also 
been examined with lights of different colours, 
and in this way their action on what is called 
polarised light is known. Now, with regard to 
the action of solutions of the carbo-hydrates it has 
been found that even those which have the same 
chemical constitution behave differently. Just as at 
a meeting it all depends on whether you are on the 
platform or in the hall which you call right or left, 
so it depends on whether you are in front of or 
behind the tube you would say it turned right or left. 
But it is conventionally agreed which is called right 
and left. The practical point is that some solutions 
give the light a “right hand twist ” and some a “‘left 
hand twist.” The second tube has to be gradually 
turned right or left to gradually cut off the light or 
Ist it pass again. J hope this makes the facts clear, 
though the language is far from scientific. But then, 
as regards using scientific language, we know what 
we mean by a Potato-apple, though it is not an 
Apple, and even “tuber” is not a proper word to 
use if it is rightly used for some plants other than 
Potatos. 

However, leaving out questions of “ specific rota- 
tory power, and the numbers used to express this, 
the broad fact is, that some turn the light to the 
right and some to the left. The plus sign (+) is used 
for right and the minus sign (—) for left. Dextro 
and levo are sometimes used in naming combinations. 

Now let us look at what has been found with regard 
to some of the carbo-hydrates. 

Among the glucoses, all of which have the same 
chemical composition, as given above, dextrose 
(Grape sugar) is +, while levulose (fruit sugar) is — ; 


This is work yet 


* W, Spottiswoode, F.R.S., Polarisation of Light: Nature 
feries, 


some others are + or —. Among the amyloids, 
starch is +, while inuline is —, and dextrine is very 
powerfully +. Temperature affects “ rotatory power.” 
Composition, as shown by weight proportions, is not, 
then, a full explanation of differences. Though the 
polariscope is used in testing the strength of sac- 
charine solutions, I am not aware that it has been 
applied in starch manufacture. 

What is the significance of such facts as these 
appears to have received but little attention. What 
their study may in time practically lead to it is 
impossible to guess. What is the physiological 
effect between + and a — sugar is not known. It 
has been wantonly suggested that babies cry when 
their milk has — sugar, and laugh when it has +. 
It has also been suggested there is a + Potato 
starch and a —, and that both are grown in Ireland, 
and give a right or left-handed light in which public 
events are viewed. This can hardly be considered a 
serious political suggestion, for there is no hint 
whether it is the Unionist or Home Rule districts 
that furnish the hypothetical — starch. 

Before passing on from this part of our subject, 
there are one or two points to mention. 

Though both starch and dextrine belong to the 
group amyloids, that is, they have the H and the O 
present in the same proportion, and both are + 
starch forms with iodine a deep blue compound, 
which dextrine doesnot. Dextrine is called British 
gum, and can be formed from starch when heated to 
about 150° C. 

Cellulose, the colourless material of the woody 
fibre of young plants, has the same composition, but 
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it behaves differently with sulphuric acid, or on 
boiling. 

The addition of nitric acid and water to starch 
affords an example of a substitution product. The 
acid is NO, added to starch C,, H,, O,,; the result 
is C,,, H,, (NO.), O,,, where NO, has substituted 
the place of our H. 

Reference has been already made to some early 
observations on the effect of light on plants in decom- 
posing the carbonic acid of the air, and so obtaining 
their carbon. The connection of this with the 
influence of chlorophyll has in recent years received 
considerable attention, especially with the aid of the 
spectroscope. Though the latest forms of this 
instrument are complicated and costly, the principle 
may be readily understood. It is easy to do as 
Newton did, let light into a dark room through a 
circular hole in a shutter, and hold a glass prism in 
the path of the light. An ordinary candelabra drop 
does very well. The coloured spectrum formed on a 
wall beyond is no doubt familiar to everybody. 
Wollaston used a straight slit instead of a round 
hole, and got his spectrum more clearly defined. 
What is seen is what is called in ordinary language 
“all the colours of the rainbow.” In a spectrum 
caught on white paper from a good prism in strong 
light it is not difficult, with attention, to see there 
are dark shades or lines in various parts of the 
spectrum. It is on the presence of these lines that 
the work of spectroscropy is based. Quartz prisms 
or a wedge-shaped bottle containing a solution of 
bisulpdide of carbon, is used instead of a glass 
prism; the source of light is in a lantern, and 
a tube with lenses collects and focuses the 
light on to a narrow slit. The electric light 
gives the spectrum complete, but different bodies are 
found on ignition to give only parts, in some cases 
very small parts of it, bright bands only here and 
there, The position and number of these bands 


differs for different bodies, but is always constant for 
the same body. Hence it has been possible, taking the 
complete spectrum as a standard and marking it off 
into degrees (see fig. 88), to map the position of the 
bands and lines which occur in spectra from different 
sources. So characteristic are these that by looking at 
the spectrum any one familiar with this kind of work 
can tell what body or mixture of bodies is being used 
as a source of light. Different solutions also put in the 
path of the light are found to “cut out ’—obliterate— 
part of the spectrum; and as the behaviour of so 
many has been studied it is possible to recognise 
certain solutions in this way. The applications of 
spectrum analysis at the present day are many—from 
reading the constitution of heavenly bodies to 
detecting the presence of minute quantities of bodies 
which ordinary analysis would fail to do. In plant 
physiology its two chief uses are a study of the 
effects of different portions of the solar spectrum, 
and of solutions obtained from different parts of 
plants. 

It was to the development of the daguerrotype 
process of taking pictures we are largely indebted 
for the impetus given to the study of the action of 
different parts of the solar spectrum. 


Recent Work. 


There have been already mentioned ;— 
. The discovery of “fixed air.” 
. The recognition by Lavoisier that this is @) © ©) 
and its being named carbonic acid. 
c. The recognition of the distinction between 


a 


d, The many investigations of the composition of 
the atmosphere. 

ce. The determination of the fact that plants obtain 
their carbon from the CO, of the atmosphere. 


/. That intensity of light has an influence on the 


amount of carbon fixed. And 
g. That the colour of light has also an influence. 


It now remains to notice the more recent work 
which has been effected with the refined appliances 
which modern science has devised. This work has 
in part confirmed and in part modified the conclusions 
drawn from earlier work. It has narrowed the 
questions still under discussion and given to them 
greater precision. Much of our increased knowledge 
of the various forms of solar energy has come 
from the subjects being taken up from a purely 
physical point of study. Starch and its modifications 
has also been studied from a purely chemical point of 
view. But it is with it only in connection with the 
growing plant we are at present concerned. 

Recent work has mainly centered round the 
questions :— 

1. What is the true function of chlorophyll? (chloro- 
phyll is mentioned above under Sénébier) and 
what is it? 

2. What is the connection between chlorophyll, 
light action, and starch formation ? 

8. Is starch the first carbon compound formed in a 
plant ? 


4, What is the constitution of starch-forming bodies 


themselves ? 

Around these are clustered many subsidiary ques- 
tions. 

Memoirs and papers on these points are numerous, 
all of them, however, from foreign sources. Many 
of their questions overlap, and are treated in the 
same paper, and the work on the different lines has 
been going on more or less simultaneously. A 
retrospect in chronological order is therefore hardly 
possible. 

As already mentioned, Sénébier drew attention to 
connection of plant growth and coloured light. 
H. von Mohl first pointed out (1836) the common 
association of starch with chlorophyll, and though 
but vaguely, this was enough to direct attention to 
the subject. Subsequently Bohm, with improved 
iodine test, found a means of more easily determining 
its presence in chlorophyll corpuscles. From gradu- 
ally extending examination of a wide range of 
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plants it would appear that in some starch is not 
found at all, some other carbon compound instead 
being present. 

Sachs, writing in 1882, claims that he was the 
earliest investigator to lay down that the first defi- 
nitely established product of assimilation is starch. 
He says that in 1862 he came to the conclusion that 
the enclosed starch, which had been observed in the 
chlorophyll corpuscles by Nageli and Mohl, is to be 
regarded as the first evident product of assimilation 
formed by the decomposition of carbonic acid, and 
gives references to his papers of 1862 in Flora und 
Botanische Zeitung. He points out that the action in 
a leaf is /ocal. By placing one-half of a leaf in 
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in the leaves is perhaps of secondary importance. 
The paper (of which an abstract has been given in 
English) is, however, of interest, since among other 
things it gives a description of the method of study- 
ing the chemical effect of light on cells with the 
help of the microscope. The plates show, magnified 
700 or 800 times, the appearances of the cells as 
chemical changes occur in them, and he especially 
points ont the care he took that the effects of heat 
and of light should not be confounded. Though he 
speaks of the relation between the action of chlo- 
rophyll and the formation of carbon compounds 
being wholly hypothetical, and not supported by 
experiment, it may be noted that Sachs, who has 
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Fic. 90,—DECOMPOSITION OF CARBONIC ACID, AND ASSIMILATION OF CARBON, 


Dotted line = heat; fine line = brightness; thick line = assimilation. 


From a paper by W. Pfeffer, Die Wirkung 


Sarbigen Lichte auf die Zersetzung der Kohlensiure in Pflanzen, p. 46, bd. i., ‘‘Arbeiten des Bot, Inst, in 


Wiirsburg,” 1874. 


atmosphere deprived of carbonic acid, while the 
other half is in ordinary atmosphere, there is no 
starch formed in the first half, while in the second 
there is. Similarly, if a portion of a leaf is shielded 
from light action, no starch formation takes place 
there, This limits the question of starch formation 
to the action of individual cells, and reduces the 
study of this part of the question to the action of 
light and decomposition of carbonic acid in each 
cell. 

Pringsheim, however, in a lengthy paper published 
in Leipzic, 1881, urged that hypochlorin is the 
primary product of assimilation resulting from de- 
composition of carbonic acid. To the cultivator 
whose chief consideration is the formation of starch 
in the tuber, the question of details of its formation 


since written, maintains that starch is the first 
visible product. 

With regard to the chlorophyll itself, researches 
with the spectroscope have shown that it is probably 
not so simple a body as was at first proposed. 

Fig. 89 gives the spectrum (A) of the extract of 
green leaves obtained by their solution in alcohol; (B) 
of the blue constituent, which is soluble in benzol ; 
and (c) of the yellow constituent. The letters refer 
to the position of the lines (known as Fraunhofer’s) 
so commonly used in mapping spectra, and the 
figures to Kraus’ absorption bands. 

But whatever may be the outcome of present re- 
search, the fact seems well established that the 
action of light with chlorophyll is essential to the 
formation of starch, and, further, that light which is 
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intense enough to produce the green colouring 
matter of plants, is not necessarily enough to affect 
the decomposition of carbonic acid followed by for- 
mation of starch. It would be an interesting point 
to know the relative amount of starch-forming work 
effected by Potato leaves fully exposed, and by those 
shaded by others, as this might be found to point to 
the value or not of full-foliage plants. 

The kind of light, or “ part of the spectrum,” which 
has the greatest influence on the decomposition of 
carbonic acid and assimilation of carbon, has been 
studied by Draper and by Pfeffer.* Pfeffer hes 
represented the results of his researches by a diagram 
(fig. 90). a. is the band at the red end of the 
spectrum, and the letters follow to u in the violet 
end. The figures 1, 2, 3, are in the “infra red.” 
The height of the thick line shows the varying 
amount of assimilation, and it will be seen that its 
maximum is between p and k, where the yellow and 
blue of the spectrum begin to mingle into green. 
Outside c and r the effects are but slight. In 
experiments with artificial cultivations, or in grow- 
ing under tinted glass, such knowledge is of import- 
ance. 

The method of development of starch-grains has 
been carefully studied by A. F. W. Schimper.t Even 
for those who would not trouble to read the paper 
the plate is of interest. But in no illustration does 
he refer tothe Potato. He does, however, in passing, 
mention starch grains in the stem of the Potato. 

Amid all the activity of work it seems strange 
that with our Potato crops, second in importance only 
to our cereals, the study of the formation of tubers 
is practically untouched, Beautiful Potatos may 
be met with at shows; at certain places good table 
Potatos may be purchased; but our general market 
supply is certainly not so good but that it might be 
improved, W. 8. M. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE APIARY. 


o——_ 


BerkEerers will again need reminding that, 
winter coming upon us, the long evenings may be 
usefully employed in reading up the subject, though 
books without practice is not advocated. 

The month has been stormy generally, but the 
weather has been mild, and bees have had a great 
many flights. This is good for them, but as a con- 
sequence there is an immense demand on the stores, 
and woe betide the man who has not fed his bees! 
I know a cottager who acts on the “let ‘em alone’ 
system. Already he has about thirty stocks out of 
fifty dead. It is absolute nonsense to let them 
alone. If fodder were scarce would the farmer 
starve his cows? It is too late now to give liquid 
food, but candy may be put under the quilt just 
over the cluster, and this will save many a stock. 
Entrances may now be opened to their full width, as 
all danger of robbing may be considered at an end 
till spring, and air is beneficial to the hive in assist- 
ing to keep it dry. The bees should not be dis- 
turbed unless they are starving, and then only as 
above directed. If it is necessary to move hives, it 
had better be postponed till the bees are absolutely 
gone torest. That will be in about another month, 
Bee. 


EXPERIMENTS IN HYBRIDIS- 
ING BARLEY. tf 


Tue author stated the results he has obtained by 
crossing Hordeum vulgare, H. hexastichum, H. di- 
stichum, H. Zeocriton, and H. trifurcatum, as made by 
him since 1884 on a large scale. He illustrates his 
subject with specimens. He described the precau- 
tions to be taken in such crossing experiments, and 
deduced the following conclusions:—(1), All the 


* Draper, Ann. de Chemie et de physique, 1844, p. 214, &e. 

+ Bot. Zeit., No. 52,1880; Transl.in Q. J. Mic. Sci., 1881, 
p. 291, with plate xix. 

] By M. Beyerinck: before Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam, Holland, June 30, 1888, 
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above mentioned Barleys may be crossed with facility, 
indiscriminately. (2), The hybrids thus obtained 
are very perfectly self-fertile; those produced from 
H. vulgare (fem.) and H. distichum (m.), and those 
from H. vulgare (fem.) and H. Zeocriton (m.) even 
cleistogamous. (3), The hybrids of the first genera- 
tion partake in general of a middle shape between the 
parents. An exception to this rule was made by 
those of H. nudum (fem.) and H. trifureatum (m.), 
a great part of which proved to belong to the not ex- 
pected common intermediate form between H. vulgare 
and H. distichum. A few specimens belonged to the 
expected cornutum form. (4), The seedlings from 
hybrids obtained by self fertilisation are very various. 
Some new varieties were also secured. It was re- 
markable that the third generation of a cross be- 
tween H. vulgare (fem.) and H. Zeocriton (m.) pro- 
duced H. hexastichum. (5), In the present summer, 
a cross effected in 1884 between H. distichum (fem.) 
and H. trifurcatum (m.) produced a form almost 
completely without awns. Abridged Jrom “ Nature,” 
August 2. 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


——— 


Ar p. 510, your correspondent, Mr. J. Horsefield, 
has given instructions respecting the above, and as 
his remarks are intended ‘‘for the benefit of those 
who are taking up the cultivation of these plants for 
the first time,” it may be as well if a good repre- 
sentative list of first-class plants be given at the 
start, so as to encourage the growing of these plants, 
and make each newly-formed collection sufficiently 
attractive, that all who become acquainted with it 
may feel disposed to attempt something of a similar 
kind. Though it was not to be expected that Mr. 
Horsefield could, in his article, include all the good 
things to be found now among hardy perennials, yet 
it appears quite necessary that only good things 
should be named, and not those which, from a de- 
corative standpoint, are valueless. If we would have 
the culture of hardy plants extended, even as 
far as their merits deserve, we must encourage 
new beginners, and not include any weedy subject 
which may hereafter prove disappointing. Some of 
those mentioned in the list referred to are only fit 
for a botanical garden—for example, the Veratrums ; 
others, as the Tussilagos, should only be found in 
out-of-the-way corners; for no plant could be more 
out of place than Tussilago fragrans would be 
in the front, especially in company with Hepaticas 
and Gentiana verna—the last-named quite unfitted 
for the beginner, and often very troublesome to the 
experienced ; others, again, are misplaced, such as 
Aquilegia corulea and Aster dumosus ; these two 
rarely attain 1 foot in height, and yet they are given 
as companions plants fully 3 feet high—for example, 
Anemone japonica (which is very often 3} feet), 
Aquilegia chrysantha, Asphodelus luteus, and so 
forth, all of which are calculated to disappoint a 
beginner. And really there is an endless number 
of first-rate showy border plants not mentioned at 
all. ‘Take the front row nearest the edge: here you 
may have Snowdrops, Winter Aconite, Christmas 
Rose, Polyanthus, bedding Violas, Phloxes ameena, 
Nelsoni, frondosa, setacea, Vivid, The Bride, and 
others; Saxifraga Wallacei, Cheiranthus alpinus, 
Gentiana acaulis, Pink Mrs. Sinkins, Iberis cori- 
folia, Iris nudicaulis and I. pumila vars., Campanulas 
turbinata, carpatica, and alba; while, if greater 
effect were needed in spring, Chionodoxa, Erythro- 
nium, Triteleia uniflora, Crocus in variety, Anemone 
fulgens, and such like, may be added, all these being 
not more than 9 inches high on an ayerage. The 
next row, if rows arethe order of planting, should con- 
tain Lychnis fulgens and Haageana, Iceland Poppies, 
Aquilegia ccerulea, Anemone sylvestris, Aster dumo- 
sus, Trumpet Daffodils, such as princeps, Horsfieldi, 
spurius, rugilobus, Henry Irving, Golden Spur, and 
so forth; Orobus vernus, Helleborus orientale vars., 
H. niger maximus, Geum coccineum pl., Iris Vic- 
torine, Arnebia echioides, Onosma taurica, and the 
like. Behind these should appear Senecio pulcher, 
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Aster bessarabica, A. longifolius formosus, Trollius in 
variety, Iris germanica, and allied sections, a dozen 
good assorted kinds of about 2 feet high; a few 
clumps also of Spanish and English Iris, the double 
crimson form of Pxonia tenuifolia, Helenium pumi- 
lum, Rudbeckia Newmanii, Anthericums in variety, 
Hemerocallis Thunbergi, double white Rocket, 
Lychnis viscaria flore-plena, perennial Cornflowers, 
Potentillas, a dozen good Carnations in variety, and 
many more, Another batch of increased height are 
single and double Pyrethrums, Coreopsis lanceolata, 
Ponies in variety, Gaillardias, Irises L’Innocence, 
Madame Chereau, Hortense, pallida, Walneri, and 
Imogene ; Lilium dahuricum in variety, L. tigrinum 
and its forms (these will attain 7 feet high and even 
more when established and well suited), Hemero- 
callis flava, Stenactis speciosa, Helenium autumnale, 
Leucanthemum maximum, some good and distinct 
herbaceous Phloxes, Lychnis vespertina, L. chalce- 
donica, Doronicums, Ginothera Youngi, Rudbeckia 
purpurea, and others. Another row may be planted 
with Galega officinalis and alba, Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, Iris sibirica, single and double Sunflowers, 
Aster ericoides, Anemone japonica alba, Spirra 
venusta, S. Ulmaria plena, Dictamnus fraxinella, 
Tritoma uvaria, Iris Kempferi, Lilium can- 
didum and speciosum forms, and Delphiniums. 
While if plants of statelier growth were needed 
the want may be supplied with Hollyhocks, 
the taller Delphiniums, Bocconia cordata, Iris 
ochroleuca, Lilium pardalinum (a peat lover), Tri- 
toma nobilis, Aster nove-anglix, and the variety 
rubra, and the like; always allowing a greater space 
for the taller subjects to develope themselves. Boc- 
conia cordata and Pyrethrum uliginosum make good 
isolated specimens, as do Gynerium and Tritoma. 

In the foregoing we have a good assortment, as 
yaried in colour as in height, and in the seasons in 
which they flower ; and, best of all, all may be grown 
successfully by any one in fairly well enriched soil. 
Those who desire to get the full beauty of Tussilago 
fragrans should plant it in some out-of-the-way 
corner; give it a few soakings of liquid manure 
during the season, and annually in October pot up, 
say, six of the flowering crowns in a large 32-pot; 
water well, and place in a frame and shade for a few 
days; they make excellent pot-plants for conser- 
vatory or cool greenhouses, and, despite their dingi- 
ness of colour, the flowers impart a delicious perfume, 
which renders them worthy of the appropriate name 
of winter Heliotrope; thus treated this variety is 
far too good to be cast aside as worthless. #, 
Jenkins. 


SPRINGWOOD, DARTFORD. 
[Ser SuppLeMENTARY SHEET. | 


Sprinewoop, Dartford, in Kent, is the residence 
of I. Honychurch, Esq.; the gardens, which are of 
small dimensions, are kept in excellent conditions of 
neatness and order by Mr. H. Davis, the gardener, 
who is carrying out several improvements. The 
gardens are utilitarian to a degree, flowers suitable 
for cutting and decorative purposes receiving much 
attention, and consist of Dahlias (singles especially), 
Tuberoses, Marie Louise and Neapolitan Violets, 
which are favourites; Pelargoniums, Primulas, 
Fuchsias, &c., with which also the conservatory 
attached to the house was furnished when we visited 
it. One feature in the conservatory is the very fine 
plants of Passion-flowers, which are trained over the 
roof, the hybrid Van Volxemi being particularly 
noticeable, flowering freely, and giving life and 
brightness to the whole. 

Immediately outside this structure, and in an 
angle formed by it and the residence, is a fine 
vigorous specimen of Magnolia grandiflora, about 
25 feet high, growing freely, and bearing a number 
of flowers in its proper season. The beds about the 
lawn are furnished chiefly with sub-tropical plants 
and a few small Conifers, the lawn itself extending 
for about 100 yards in length, and at one side of it 
towards the far end is a collection of Roses. 

After reaching the end of the lawn we emerge on 


“The Wood,” of which the illustration (see Supple- 
ment) is 4 representation, the view being taken at its 
limit. The wood consists of young trees of varied 
nature, as Birch, Lime, Elm, Beech, &c., with an 
undergrowth of Ivy and Brambles, which are allowed 
to grow freely. The walks are edged with a slight 
rockwork, in which are planted bulbs of Snowdrops 
and Daffodils, and throughout the rest of the ground 
the wild Scilla nutans, which forms a conspicuous 
object in the surrounding country, is to be seen 
cropping up in abundance. The walks are carpeted 
with moss, and the whole makes a quiet, cool, and 
pleasant retreat during the summer months. 

The garden is a good type of a modern suburban 
residence, of which many examples may be seen 
around the outlying districts of London and other 
large towns. 


FORESTRY. 
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Hepcerow anp Fierp Timper.—There are very 
few timber trees common to this country, whether 
native or introduced, which do not occasionally occur 
in our hedgerows, Speaking broadly, however, three 
species have the monopoly, viz., the Oak, Elm, and 
Ash. Of these, the Elm is by far the most common. 
This, no doubt, arises from the fact that the Kim 
propagates itself so freely from suckers, whereas the 
others are produced from seedlings only. Though 
but comparatively little is said of this class of timber 
in forestry publications, it isa subject which deserves 
attention, as from hedgerow and field trees a large 
proportion of the supply of home-grown timber is 
drawn, especially in this part of England. The few 
writers who touch upon the matter at all, as a 
rule, speak in a condemnatory sense. One cannot 
deny that there are certain well-founded objections 
to growing timber in these positions, but when the 
question is looked into fairly and dispassionately, it 
will be seen that a little judgment is all that is 
necessary to put the whole thing on a satisfactory 
footing. The greatest opponent of the cultivation of 
the hedgerow and field tree is, without doubt, the 
arable farmer, and in view of the many difficulties 
this gentleman has of late years had to contend with, 
his objections are entitled to consideration. Any- 
thing which can be done to remove any drawback to 
the successful growth of crops every reasonable land- 
owner is ready to do. 

Removal or Lopping.—Overhanging trees, either in 
the cultivated fields themselves or in the hedgerows 
between the fields, certainly do not tend to increase 
the productiveness of the land they overshadow, and 
where the surrounding conditions admit of it their 
numbers should be kept within such bounds as will 
be just sufficient to relieve the dreariness of a tree- 
less landscape. In thus, however, meeting his wishes 
the occupier should be very clearly made to under- 
stand that under no pretence whatever, would he be 
allowed to interfere with what timber remained, 
either in lopping, or in that very favourite amuse- 
ment of driving nails into the boles of standing trees 
in lieu of posts. This extremely interesting and time- 
honoured abuse would chiefly occur where the side 
of the cultivated field was next to pasture land, or by 
the side of a publie or private roadway. This 
assumes wider dimensions where trees grow between 
pasture fields, and the fences have to be kept intact. 
Bad, however, as this is, the lopping part is by 
far the more serious, as the ruin of thousands of 
trees, both as regards their ornamental and market- 
able value, is being annually accomplished through 
this pernicious practice being allowed to go on 
unchecked. There are, of course cases where there 
is no alternative but to lop off overhanging limbs— 
for instance, by the side of highways. This, if done 
carefully and neatly, and if the limb be removed as 
nearly as possible to the body of the tree, will only 
result in a single sound knot, and the operation will 
not need to be repeated. It is the senseless habit 
of continual lopping which is so lamentable, and 
which has so much to do with the relatively small 
prices obtainable for what would otherwise be good 
lots of hedgerow timber, 

Pastures and Meadows.—I must now say a word with 
regard to pastures and meadows, as here the condi- 
tions are so different, and it is chiefly upon the 
fences which surround land of this nature, that we 
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have to depend for the bulk of this class of timber—in 
other words, for our supply of Elm. On allsoils suited 
to it, in and around grass fields, the growth of the 
Elm should be encouraged. There may, perhaps, be 
some objection to such trees, as the Ash and the 
Oak being largely grown upon grass lands, as the 
pasturage underneath is not improved by their pre- 
sence. Fortunately there is no necessity for their being 
largely cultivated in these positions, as both of them 
produce clearer timber when grown collectively in 
woods and coppices. The Elm, however, is pecu- 
liarly the field and hedgerow tree, as it springs 
naturally from the soil; produces the most useful 
timber when partially or entirely isolated, and its 
leaves act as a manure to the grass under- 
neath it. 

How to Improve Hedgerows.—It can no doubt be 
said with truth that there is a great deal of Elm 
standing in our English fields and hedgerows 
which is neither good nor useful, but, whilst conced- 
ing this, I must point out that it is largely due 
to preventible causes. It arises from neglect on 
the one hand, and ignorant manipulation on 
the other. It cannot be expected that, in the 
case of a tree to a very large extent naturally 
reproducing itself by means of suckers, that 
no attention whatever will be necessary to 
preserve and direct, when small, the growth of 
the most promising young trees, and to re- 
move the weaker and unnecessary ones, which, 
if left in existence, would only overcrowd and 
hamper the progress of what would, in due 
course, become good timber trees. The expe- 
rience needful to make this selection properly 
is not difficult to gain by careful observation. 
Not unfrequently two or more large and thriving 
trees may be found upon a space which may 
almost be reckoned by inches. The great thing 
‘to be regarded when trees are starting into 
growth at close quarters like this is that each 
is equally vigorous, and has a fair chance of 
keeping pace with its neighbour. When trees are 
growing thus in close proximity, and it becomes 
clear that one or more is losing ground and is 
becoming dwarfed and stunted, the sooner it is 
removed the better. Where many years have been 
allowed to pass without attention to this important 
matter, much may be done even now to remedy 
the neglect. It cannot, however, be so easy or so 
satisfactory as a periodical inspection when the 
trees are young. By ignorant manipulation or 
interference I mean the plan of lopping of which 
I have spoken, and also the nailing, both very 
reprehensible practices. 

In closing I would remark, that even when a slight 
loss occurs in crop, before removing a tree its 
prospective value should be weighed against any 
damage it may be, or supposed to be, doing. The 
consideration, too, of what our English landscape 
would be without its fairest ornament has its prac- 
oa as well as sentimental side. D. J. Yeo, Lyneham, 
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Epacrises.—To prolong the season of these useful 
plants, a portion of the stock may be hastened by 
giving it a few degrees more heat, selecting those with 
the flower-buds well advanced ; strong forcing should 
however not be practised, or the flowers would lose 
in colour and substance, and much of their lasting 
properties when cut. A temperature of about 55° 
will be sufficient, by which, with a good light, airy 
position, flowers of fine quality may be produced. 
With an increase of temperature more water will be 
required, and it may occasionally be tinged with weak 
liquid manure, but the Epacris dislikes strong doses of 
manure as well as any superabundance of water at the 
root, the latter evil showing itself by falling leaves 
and poor flowers. At present the main stock of plants 
should be in a night temperature of not less than 
45°; and great care should be exercised in watering 
the plants. They do best when the soil is kept 
uniformly moist, without being wet; and this condi- 
tion of the soil it is not difficult to maintain if the 
drainage be good, and the soil firm, yet elastic, 

Epiphyllums.—Those which are now resting after 
finishing their growth may, if required, be moved 
into warmer quarters, where with little further 
attention their flowers will soon expand. 
A shelf near the glass in a warm pit is the best 
position to bring them on, and if it be moderately 
moist, the plants will require but little water at 


the root, and the flowers will open without any 
fresh growth being made—which is very desirable. 
As soon as the flowers are well expanded, remove 
the plants to a cooler and airier atmosphere. Small 
well-flowered pieces may be cut from the plants and 
used ag miniature plants for table or other decora- 
tions. Such pieces need not be sacrificed, as after 
the flowers have faded they can be used to increase 
the stock of plants, either to be grown on their own 
roots or grafted on the Pereskia aculeata or other 
stock. The main batch of plants will be safe if kept 
rather dry at a temperature of 45°—50° for the 
present. 

Stephanotis floribunda.—The present is a good 
season to thin out and cut away all weak and 
superfluous growths, cleaning and putting in order 
the plants for the next season. Where Stephanotis 
is grown as a plant in a pot, if sometimes does 
not flower satisfactorily. Of course this may 
arise from various causes, and one of the most 
frequent is that of net giving the plants a proper 
period of rest, but by keeping them in a warm 
moist house, they are more or less kept in a 
growing condition, with the result of much weak 
growth. The plants do not then flower so freely, 
and, indeed, I have found the plant flowers best 
when kept rather dry in winter, and in a tempera- 
ture of 50° to 55°. This is more easily done with 
pot plants than with those planted out in a stove. 

Stovks—East Lothian Stocks when grown for 
winter flowering are scarcely excelled by any other 
plants. Those which were sown late and grown 
in pots for this purpose should be potted on as they 
require it, using sound loam with a little leaf-mould 
and sand. The best place to grow the plants is a 
cool frame with a rather steep-pitched roof, the pots 
to be plunged in cinders. Here, with attention to 
yentilation, the plants may stand during the winter, 
and may be drawn upon as occasion requires, For 
indoor work the white variety is generally preferred, 
and a scarlet form is also very good, F. Moss, 
Bletchingley. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


— + 


Bousu Frorrs.—When large quantities of fruits of 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries are re- 
quired by the household, it is of importance that new 
plantations be made from time to time; therefore, 
when a break of bushes or canes begins to show signs 
of becoming worn out, a corresponding area should 
be planted with young bushes of stools without loss 
of time, and when these come into bearing the old 
plantation may be grubbed up. In small gardens 
the bush fruits are best when planted in quarters by 
themselves, as they can then be protected from the 
birds more economically than when distributed 
about the garden. 

Currants and Gooseberries succeed in almost 
any kind of soil, but the Black Currant prefers one 
that is rather retentive, and a position that is shady 
and cool. 

For Raspberries the ground should be heavily 
manured and trenched previous to planting ; but the 


spade should not be allowed to be used amongst the 


plants afterwards for fear of destroying the roots 
near the surface. The autumn-bearing varieties are 
best planted so that they can be trained to a trellis, 
which may consist of four horizontal wires made 
secure at each end to iron or oaken posts. The 
height of the post needs not to exceed 5 feet. 

The distances at which Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes may be planted are 5 feet between the bushes, 
and 6 feet between the rows; and Raspberries at 3 
feet from stool to stool, and 5 feet between the rows. 
The best varieties for planting, taking Gooseberries 
first, are :— 

Red varieties.—Whinham’s Industry. Ironmonger, 
Nutmeg, Talfourd, Speedwell, Rough Red, Scotch, 
Warrington, Champagne, Slanghterman, Crown Bob, 
and Rifleman. 

White, yellow, and green varieties.—Whitesmith, 
Transparent, Green Walnut, Pitmaston Green Gage, 
Champagne, Catherine, Criterion, Leader, Rum- 
bullion, Ringer, and Yellow Ball. 

Of Currants, Raby Castle, Cherry, Dutch, and 
Gloire de Versailles are the best reds; and the best 
whites are Transparent and Dutch. The best black 
varieties are Naples, Lee’s Prolific, and Carter’s 
Champion. 

Of Raspberries, Baumforth’s Seedling, Lord Bea- 
consfield, Carter’s Prolific, Fillbasket, and Fastolf 
are the best red varieties; and the best yellow is the 


Antwerp. The two best autumnal varieties are 
October Red and Belle de Fontenay. The first- 
named bears medium-sized fruits, very rich in 
flavour, and on that account of use in the dessert. 
The fruit of the last-named is very large, of a dark 
colour, and with some acidity, and consequently of 
much culinary value where Currants are kept till 
late. 

A few red and white Currants should if possible be 
planted on a northern aspect, and for this purpose 
the White Dutch and Raby Castle Red are the two 
best varieties to plant. 

Planting.—This should be pushed on without loss 
of time and while the mild weather lasts. Examine 
the roots of bought-in plants, and trim off the ends 
of all those that are broken or much bruised, and 
give them a mud bath if found to be dry. Avoid 
planting too deeply, but plant as near to the surface 
as is consistent with safety, In planting, spread the 
roots out at various depths, work some small 
quantity of fresh soil amongst them, giving the bush 
a gentle shake to and fro as the work proceeds, after- 
wards treading the soil firmly and evenly. A mulch 
of half-decayed manure may then be spread over the 
ground. All young stuff should have some tempo- 
rary support to which the stem or canes may be 
loosely fixed to prevent wind-waving, the final 
tying being left till the spring months. Trees 
on walls should have the largest branches likewise 
loosely fastened to the same. A, Ward, Stoke 
Edith Park. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 


es 


Tue Pine-appce.—Fruiters should be kept at a 
night temperature of 65° to 70° according to the 
weather—if cold and windy let the lower figure be 
taken. Where any difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining the requisite temperature, a covering of 
Frigi Domo, or mats, should be used; the former is 
the handiest, and best Allow a day temperature of 
10° higher, and 5° more with sun-heat. Keep the 
bottom-heat steadily at 90°; examine the plants once 
a week, and water only such as are found to be dry, 
When the fruit is half coloured give no more water 
to the plant until the fruit is cut. Let the atmo- 
spheric moisture be wholly supplied by sprinkling 
the paths and surface of the beds, the vapour pans 
being at this season entirely dispensed with. 

Early Fruiters.—A selection should be made from 
those plants which have been at rest for the past 
few weeks, and the selected plants plunged in the 
compartment prepared for their reception about the 
end of the month. In choosing tho3ze which are 
most likely to start without making any growth, it 
will be found that those which have the shortest 
leaves in the centre, and in which the latter is spread 
open, and which are thickest at the collars, will start 
into fruit the more certainly. A few of the short 
leaves may be removed from the collar, and the sur- 
face-soil pricked over with a sharp-pointed stick and 
removed down to the roots. Have in readiness 
some fibry loam to which a fair proportion of 
Thomson’s manure has been added, and squeeze 
this firmly round the collars and over the surface 
of the ball, leaving about 14 inch in depth for water. 
The bottom-heat for these plants may not exceed 
90°, nor be less than 85°, when the plants are plunged 
in the hotbed, a good soaking of water should be 
afforded them at a temperature of 90°, and unless 
the weather be such as to entail hard firing no 
more need be given until the plants are in flower. 
Do not syringe the plants overhead, but maintain a 
nice moist state of the air by sprinkling the paths and 
other surfaces. Let the night temperature be 65° 
or 70°, according to the state of the weather, 80° by 
day with 5° increase with sun-heat, when air should 
be admitted. Shut up about 1 p.w., and afterwards 
allow the temperature torun up to 95°. The fruiters 
to be started about the middle of the month of 
February should at present be kept at rest, and air 
admitted to them at all suitable times. For a night 
temperature 55° to 60°; by day 65° to 70° with sun- 
heat, and ventilation in fine weather. 

Succession Stock should be examined once a week, 
to see that no plant suffers from an over-dry state of 
the soil. The watering must be done with care, 
using clear water. The night temperature should be 
kept at from 55° to 60°. Suckers recently shifted 
which are still growing, must be very carefully tended 
and all growth, as far as circumstances will permit, 
should be discouraged ; bottom-heat of 85°, and a 
night temperature of 60° to 65° will be sufficient 
for them. W. Ml. Baillie, Luton Hoa. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


———— 


MEETINGS. 


5 § National Chrysanthemum Society : 
*") Floral Committee. 


DEc. 6—Linnean Society. 


SALES. 


Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms, 
Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
DEC, 3 i 


WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY 


DEC 


MONDAY, Rooms. 
Bulbs, Lily of the Valley, &c., at 


. Smail’s Rooms. 


Dec. 4 § Nursery Stock, from sample, at 
4 Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 
Plants, and Dutch Bulbs, at 
Stevens’ Rooms. 

Lilies from Japan, 
Plants, &c., 
Morris’ Rooms. 

Dutch and other Bulbs, at Smail’s 
Rooms. 


Lilium auratum and other Bulbs, 
at Stevens’ Rooms. 

Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Plants and Effects, at the Gardens, 
Kelsey Manor, Beckenham, by 
Protheroe & Morris (two days). 


( Hybrid Cypripediums, from the 
collection of R. J. Measures, Esq , 
7 and other Orchids, at Protheroe 
& Morris’ Rooms. 
Dutch and other Bulbs, at Smail’s 
Rooms. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 
Plants, and Dutch Bulbs, at 
| Stevens’ Rooms. 


TUESDAY, 


Greenhouse 


WEDNESDAY, at Protheroe & 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, DEc. 


SATURDAY, DEC, 


Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & 
Morris’ Rooms, 


Certifcatesat Mone the many points which 
the Royal Horti- require the consideration of horti- 
cultural Society. ey)turists in the thorough revision 
that is now going on is the system followed in 
granting certificates by the Floral Committee. 
These are now sought after for their commercial 
value--a matter of great importance to the 
trader, but one in which the Society, as such, 
has, or ought to have, no concern. The com- 
mercial value of a plant is something outside 
the Society’s purview; still we must take things 
as we find them, and endeavour to amend them 
as best we may. Under existing circum- 
stances it often happens that a certificate is 
granted on the award of a very small proportion 
of those present, the majority not voting. Fre- 
quently also it happens that a multiplicity of 
certificates is awarded to the same set of plants— 
say Dahlias, or florists’ flowers generally—espe- 
cially at the beginning of a meeting where 
one or two only would be adequate. Various 
methods of counteracting the injurious effects 
arising from this unsystematic and profuse 
e3rtificate granting may be suggested. One is, 
that some means should be allowed to give the 
committee the power of indulging in second 


thoughts, and of revising judgments made, per- 
haps on insufficient consideration, or imperfect 
evidence. Such power of revision might be exer- 
cised if the awards were always made at one meet- 
ing, subject to confirmation or rejection at the 
next. Again, it may be suggested that, in many 
cases, a sub-committee of specialists should report 
to the general body on the merits of plants shown 
for certificates, and that on the reception of 
their report the whole committee should vote. 
This plan is, we are aware, sometimes adopted 
now, but too often it is acted on somewhat 
capriciously although, it requires to be done 
regularly and systematically. 

To avoid thé unseemliness now often witnessed 
of a certificate being awarded on the verdict of 
two or three out of twenty or thirty then present, 
it may be suggested that no certificate should be 
granted unless it has gained an absolute majority 
of votes—that is to say, the vote of at least half of 
those present with one over. 

The names of those present at the meetings 
should continue to be publicly reported, but in 
addition the names of the voters for or against a 
particular proposal should be recorded. 

Again, the commercial test—if it be sanc- 
tioned at all—should at least only be 
applied in those cases in which it is fairly 
appropriate. The distinction may be difficult to 
formulate, but practically there would rarely, 
if ever, be any doubt at all upon the subject. 
Certain plants have, or are likely to have, a 
regular market-price, and may fitly be judged by 
those competent to form an opinion on such 
matters. Certain other plants have little present 
and possibly less prospective market value, because 
they cannot he, or are not likely to be, grown 
and propagated wholesale for commercial pur- 
poses, but only on a limited scale by amateurs. 

The intrinsic interest and value of this last 
class of plants can only be indirectly estimated 
in pounds, shillings, and pence. That, however, 
affords no reason why they should be lightly 
esteemed by a society representing all depart- 
ments of horticulture. Rather may we not say 
with truth, that commercial interests need no 
encouragement from the Society? The most 
important duty the Society has to fulfil is, 
on the other hand, to foster the interests of the 
science and art of horticulture generally, and 
specially as illustrated by the class of plants we 
have in view. 

Bearing these things in mind, it may further be 
suggested that in all cases the grounds on which 
the certificate is awarded should be recorded, A 
First-class Botanical Certificate should, at least, 
rank as high as a First-class Floral or Fruit Cer- 
tificate, though granted for a different purpose. 
As it is, Certificates by the dozen are awarded to 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, or other already well- 
known and popular florists’ flowers, of which we 
have thousands already, while either no award at 
all, or, at least, no higher form of award is 
granted to novelties of far greater importance 
and rarity. 

Take, for the sake of illustration, the Bego- 
nias, First-class Certificates are awarded to new 
varieties, year after year, and will continue 
to be awarded as long as the “ improve- 
ment” continues. There is, of course, no 
objection to be raised to the judicious main- 
tenance of this practice; our point is, that the 
original plants B. Veitchii, B. boliviensis, &c., 
when first introduced could have gained no 
higher award. Plants of that character when 
first exhibited are often treated as mere botanical 
curiosities, and either passed over or awarded a 
Botanical Certificate. This award, by some 
people, is looked on rather as a badge of dis- 


honour than as a mark of distinction, and yet on 
consideration there isno one who will not see 
that the importance, even from a commercial 
point of view, of the original introduction, must 
be higher than that of the offspring from it. 

The two classes of plants should, in fact, not 
be looked at from the same point of view, but 
each should be treated according to its merits, 
and the Botanical Certificate should take, at 
least, equal rank with the other. As it is im- 
possible to make people appreciate things by tell- 
ing them they ought to do so, we suggest that 
newly introduced plants, new hybrids, and, in 
fact, all plants not yet in commerce, and not be- 
longing to groups in general cultivation, should 
be subjected to the examination of a special sub- 
committee of experts, chosen from any or all the 
three committees, and who should be empowered 
to grant Botanical Certificates. After all, much 
must depend on the wide, if not necessarily deep 
knowledge, of the chairman, his broad sympathies 
and his tact. 


PINUS PINEA.—The following notes sent by Mr. 
Gero. Nicuotson, Royal Gardens, Kew, of the dimen- 
sions of the specimen at Kew, figured in our last 
week’s issue, may be of interest. Height about 
35 feet, spread of branches 40 feet, girth of stem at 
4 feet from the ground, 6 feet. Mr. Nicnoxson con- 
tinues :—‘ I regret Iam unable to give any details as 
to the age or history of this particular tree. With re- 
gard to the two forms of leaves which are not unfre- 
quently produced by some trees, it might be as well 
to refer those interested in the subject to the figure 
published in these columns for July 14, 1883, p. 45— 
which gives a better idea of this peculiarity than any 
description. In an interesting account of the juvenile 
forms of Conifers—a reswmé of which is given by Mr. 
Hemstey in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of March 12, 
1881, p.333—published in Recet’s Gartenjlora for 
December, 1880, by Herr W. Hocusterrer, the 
Superintendent of the Royal Gardens, at Tubingen, 
that writer informs us that he has succeeded in fixing 
the juvenile forms of P. Pinea and P. canariensis by 
cuttings. They form ‘incomparably beautiful’ 
bushes, with spirally arranged solitary needles,” 


SociETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS.—We haye 
now before us the report of the fourth annual conyen- 
tion, held at New York in August last. The gather- 
ing was evidently a successful one, and the record is 
both amusing and instructive. To our taste there is 
too much “voicing” in the report, and many things 
that doubtless were appropriate and effective at the 
time seem to us not worth reproducing in type. But 
tastes differ, and while the Americans are mostly 
good speakers, we “ er—er—er” so much, as to have 
provoked the just sarcasm, that we of all people best 
illustrate the truth of the statement that to err is 
human ! 


Ee. Worms.—Much destruction is done to 
Cucumbers by the lodgment in the roots of minute 
worms. It is not only the Cucumbers that are 
affected but many other plants, while the leaves of 
cereals, of Carnations, and even of Orchids, are 
affected by creatures of this description. Dr. CaarLton 
BasTIan some years since published an elaborate trea- 
tise on the species and varieties; and certain Dutch 
naturalists have taken up the work. Dr. J. Rirzema 
Bos is the latest of these, and he has just published 
a treatise in French on the “ Anguillule de la Tige”’ 
(Tytenatris devastatrix), and on the disease it pro- 
duces. This worm occurs in the stems and leaves of 
various plants, but never in the roots. It is curious 
but satisfactory to read that decomposing organic 
matter, such as farmyard manure, acts injuriously on 
the creatures. A 1 percent. solution of carbolic 
acid kills the creatures, as also certain other acids 
and caustic potash, all used at a strength of 1 per 
cent. Dr. Bos treats in succession of the disease in 
Barley, Onions, and Hyacinths, 
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NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY: Nov. 
21,—A meeting of the Floral Committee was held at 
the Royal Aquarium on this day. Mr. E. Sanperson 
in the chair, there being a good attendance of mem- 
bers. At the outset of the proceedings the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :—‘“ That a pro- 
test be entered against a system that has been, and 
is still adopted by certain exhibitors, of sending up 
for adjudication flowers that have been re-named 
since imported.” First-class Certificates of Merit 
were awarded to Miss M. A. Haggas; a golden 
sport from Mrs. Heale, an incurved flower of the 
finest quality that promises to take a high place as 
an exhibition variety, shown by Messrs. Davis & 
Jones of Camberwell, but obtained by Mr. T. E. 
Haaceas, of Keighley, Yorkshire. To L’Automne, 
an incurved variety, said to be raised by a French 
amateur cultivator, the colour a charming shade 
of buff, with broad florets well arranged, and 
forming a full and handsome symmetrical flower. 
Shown by Mr. G.S. Appvison, of Thornton Heath, 
To Alcion (reflexed Japanese), rosy-carmine, with a 
bright silvery reverse—a good sized fall flower, of 
decided promise; from Messrs. H. Cannett & Sons, 
Swanley. To Miss Wheeler, a Japanese variety of 
American origin, in the way of Edwin Molyneux, 
but not so good, though of much distinctness of 
character; the florets crimson, with a golden reverse ; 
from Mr. T. Betresworrs, Burton Grange, Cheshunt. 
From Mr. Rott, gr. to T. B. Haywoop, Esq., Wood- 
hatch, Reigate, came large Anemone-flowered La 
Margaret, dull purple—a distinct and symmetrical 
variety. From Messrs. James Verrcu & Son, Royal 
Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, came several new Japanese 
varieties, mainly raised by Mr. Atrrep Satter, 
William Elliott, Mrs. H. Thompson, and Europe 
being the most promising. Messrs. Drover, nur- 
serymen, Fareham, had large Anemone-flowered 
Nilson, bright rosy-crimson, new in colour, and a 
very strong grower. Messrs. ‘Cannett & Sons had 
several new Japanese varieties, such as Unko and 
Mons. Baco, which the committee desired to see 
again. A stand of blooms of the useful white 
Japanese Florence Piercy came from Mr. Hooxtnas, 
gr.to Sir W. THomeson, West Moulsey ; it promises to 
make a very acceptable mid-season variety. A sport 
from Ralph Brocklebank, a pale yellow Japanese 
variety, named Mrs, Bevan Edwards, came from Mr. 
Brocszank, gr. to R. Brockresang, Esq., Childwall 
Hall, Liverpool ; it is of a rather deeper shade than 
the variety from which it is sported; the latter is 
itself a sportfrom the white Meg Merrilies. The 
Japanese, like the incurved varieties, are being 
somewhat largely added to by means of sports. 


ROTHAMSTED AND ITS WoRK.—The Pail 
Mall Gazette, under date November 22, has a portrait 
of Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., and gives a short resumé 
of the work that is being carried on at Rothamsted, 
and says :—‘‘ Whoever seeks to learn of the mar- 
vellous workings of plant-life in all its forms must 
look for inspiration and guidance to the world-famous 
laboratory at the little Hertfordshire town” (Har- 
penden). 


“THE NATIVE FLOWERS OF NEW ZEALAND.” 
—We have already had occasion to mention this work, 
and have now to announce its completion with the 
third part. The portraits are faithful representa- 
tions, well drawn and not exaggerated as to colour, 
but the absence of botanical detail either in the 
plates or in the text detracts very materially from 
their value. New Zealand plants have a facies or 
appearance of their own recognisable even in dried 
specimens, but which cannot be reproduced by the 
brush of the artist, still less described in words. 
The only means of appreciating this is to cultivate 
the plants, and fortunately many New Zealand plants, 
such as Veronica Traversii, V. Hulkeana, Olearias, 
and many others are hardy in ordinary winters 
in most parts of England, while in the south- 
west and in the corresponding districts of Ireland 
the greater part of the New Zealand flora might be 
grown. The present work will, we hope, stimulate 
many of our plant lovers to grow many of the beau- 
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tiful representatives of the New Zealand flora. Mrs. 
Hertey’s drawings haye been reproduced in chromo- 
lithography by Messrs, Leicuron ; and her book, 
which is dedicated to the Queen, is published by 
Sampson Low & Co. We trust that the authoress 
may achieve such a measure of success as will induce 
her to continue her useful labour, for Sir JosEPH 
Hooxer’s New Zealand Flora is, we believe, not to 
be had except fortuitously, and must in any case be 
costly. With Sir Joserpx Hooxer’s smaller handbook 
and a good series of plates a very complete idea of 
the New Zealand flora might be obtained. 


Paris EXHIBITION, 1889. — One of the horti- 
cultural attractions at this will be the exhibit of 
Brazil. A pavilion is to be erected, and to be kept 
furnished during the exhibition with Brazilian 
Orchids in flower, among which are several of the 
most beautiful. The contract for the plants has 
been given to The Horticulture Internationale 
(Messrs, Lrypew) of Brussels, 


PENZANCE CHRYSANTHEMUM.—The first show 
of this Society was held on the 21st ult. Compe- 
tition was slack in several classes, and the Ist with- 
held. Groups, &c., were good, Mrs. Harvey generally 
leading, and Mr. W. Txomas was also successful, the 
latter having the best cut blooms. Messrs, Smrpson 
and Porrin were the chief amateurs. Vases, table 
decorations, &c. (ladies only) were keenly contested, 
and fruit was shown by Messrs, T. S, Boteruo and 
E. Boterxo. 


STOCK-TAKING : OcTOBER.—The following is 
extracted from the tabulated summary of imports 
from foreign countries and British possessions for 
the month of October, published in the “ Trade and 
Navigation Returns ” by the Board of Trade :— 


1888. 


1887. Difference. 


£. &. £. 


§11.—(A.) Articles of 
food and drink — 
duty free eos 9,536,018 | 12,359,622 | +2,823,604 

(B.) — do., dutiable 3,262,676 | 2,805,500 } —457,176 

§VI.—Raw materials | 
for textile manufac- | 
(including | 

Hemp, and | 


tures 
Flax, 
Jute)... te 
$VIl.—Raw materials 
for sundry industries 
and manufactures 
(including wood and 
timber, hewn. sawn, 
split, dressed ; vege- 
table materials, for 
paper-making, &c.) | 


§[X. — Miscellaneous 
articles (including 
Clover, Grass, Flax, 
Rape, Linseed) 


4,956,481 | 4,833,044 —73,437 


3,387,498 | 4,157,309 | +819,811 


1,180,440 1,119,560 —60,880 


| 
i} 
30,550,307 | 3% | +4,471,828 


Total value of imports 


The following are a few excerpts from the immense 
mass of figures covered by the summary :— 


1887. 1888. Difference 


§ IL. Fruit :— 


353,614 | 779,572 | +425,958 


Apples, raw «+ bush, 

Unenumerated, raw ... ., 661,380 709,549 + 48,169 
Onions vy | 442,931 586,331 +145,400 
Potatos C ewt.) 76,632 61,311) —15,321 
Vegetables, raw, unenumer- | 

ated te ae Value £40,773 £51,166 +£10,393 


The above figures, it is apparent, supply their own 
commentary to the appreciative reader. 


THE NEW PALM-STOVE IN THE JARDIN DES 
PLANTES, PARIS.—There are, it appears, some 
matters which they do ot “ order better in France.” 
The Jardin has a severe criticism on the new house, 
which, it appears, has been seven years in construc- 
tion, and is, according to competent critics, a costly 
failure quite unsuited for its purpose of growing 
plants. A similar misfortune is of not infrequent 
occurrence where the construction of a conservatory 
is entrusted to the architect. The new building is 
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very massive, built upon arches, upon which the soil 
is to be placed. Regulation of heat, light, ventila- 
tion, and moisture—points of cardinal importance in 
the cultivation of plants—seem to have received very 
inadequate consideration, and the remonstrances of 
three successive Directors, professeurs de culture, wn- 
heeded. 


“ L’ORCHIDIENNE.”—The second meeting of this 
Society was held on November 11, at Brussels. 
There were fifty-five plants contributed on this occa- 
sion. Messrs. Mocus, Massange de Louvreux, 
Miteau, Wallaert (Secretary), and J. Linden (Chair- 
man), with others, formed the Jury, and the awards 
were :—First-class Certificates to Cypripedinm Har- 
risianum polychromum, from Dr. Carnus; to An- 
sellia africana aurea, from Madame Gibez; to On- 
cidium Forbesii maximum, from the Count of 
Bousies; to Vanda ccerulea and Cypripedium callo- 
sum, from Madame de Cannart d’Hamale; and to 
Cypripedium nitens superbum, from Mr. Peeters. 
Second-class Certificates to Zygopetalum crinitum 
ccerulescens, from Madame Gibez; to Oncidium 
Marshallianum and Odontoglossum grande fastuo- 
sum, from Mr. Linden; to Cypripedium Chantini 
and Epidendrum sceptrum, from Madame de Can- 
nart d Hamale ; to Cypripedium tessellatum porphy- 
reum, from Mr. Peeters ; to Oncidium cheirophorum, 
from Mr. Miteau; and to Cypripedium Chantini 
atratum, from Ms. Wallaert. First-class Cultural 
Certificates to Cypripedium Harrisianum, from Mr. 
Moens; and to C. Harrisianum, from Mr, Peeters. 


LINNEAN Society.—On Thursday, December 6, 
the following papers will be read:—l. Dr. J. C. 
Costerus on “Malformations in Fuchsia globosa.” 
2. Mr. B. T. Lowne on “ The Development of the 
Egg and Blastoderm of the Blow-fly.” 3. Mr. G. A. 
Bovrencer on “The Reptiles and Fishes of Fer- 
nando Noronha,” 


BOLTON CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. — The 
second show in connection with the Bolton and 
District Chrysanthemum Society was held in the 
Bolton Town Hall, on Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 23 and 24. The exhibition, taken generally, was 
equal to the inaugural one, twelve months ago. 
There was a slight inferiority in the display of 
cut bloom as compared with last year, but this was 
counterbalanced by an increased entry in the larger 
classes of Chrysanthemums. A notable feature in 
the general collection was the abundance of fine 
specimens of horticulture and floriculture other than 
Chrysanthemums, these including a splendid Tree 
Fern, exhibited by Mrs, Hasta, of Ravenswood; a 
Croton Weismanni, as a single specimen ; a Croton 
Hendersoni, a Cycas revoluta, Dracenas, Palms, 
Ericas, and Cyclamen persicum. Messrs. Dickson, 
Brown & Tair, of Manchester, exhibited a fine col- 
lection of similar plants, as well as Ferns, &c.; and 
Mr. J. Warxiys, of Withington, Herefordshire, ex- 
hibited a fine collection of Apples, consisting of 
seventy-five varieties. Messrs. W. Cripran & Sons, 
of Altrincham and Manchester, offered for inspection 
a splendid collection of Chrysanthemum cut bloom 
in all varieties, 


CHORLEY CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW: Nov. 23 
and 24.—The fifth exhibition was held in the As- 
sembly-room of the Town Hall. Groupsjwere very 
pretty ; one of these was from Mr. G. Parks, gr. to 
Lieut.-Colonel Ffarington, of Wigan, who has carried 
off the prizes for this class at every exhibition the 
Society has held. The collection comprised fine 
Crotons and Azaleas. Mr. J. Rose, gr. to W. Simp- 
son, Esq., Wigan, had a fine group of Chrysanthe- 
mums in variety. The cut blooms on the stands 
were of a superior order, and came in for much 
admiration, Mr. Kirkman, gr. to J. Stanning, Esq., 
Broadfield. Leyland, sending the best eighteen. The 
Orchids comprised some excellent plants, those 
shown by Mr. J. Eckersley being fine. Fruit 
was not numerous, but some black and white 
Grapes, shown by Mr. Middleton, gr. to R. Pilking- 
ton, Esq., Rainford Hall, were remarkably fine, 
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This exhibitor had a close competitor in Mr. W. 
Smith, gr. to J. Whitehead, Esq., Duxbury Hall. 
Among Apples, a fine group for culinary purposes 
was exhibited by Mr. Kirkman, and a collection of 
Apples came from Mr. John Watkins, Withington, 
not for competition. The vegetables were not numer- 
ous, but some fine Cauliflowers and Potatos were 
shown. The amateur exhibits were very creditable. 


THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—A legacy of £50has been bequeathed 
to this Institution by the late Mrs. Saran Cammron, 
who was the widow of the late Mr. Grorce 
Cameron, for many years the respected head gardener 
to the Duke of Ricumonp, at Goodwood Park, Sussex, 
He was a life member of the Institution, and died 
in 1870. 


NATIONAL ROSE SociETY.—The annual meet- 
ing of this Society will be held at the rooms of the 
Horticultural Club, Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on Thursday, December 6, at 3 P.x., 
for the purpose of receiving the Treasurers’ accounts, 
electing officers for the ensuing year, sanctioning the 
arrangements for 1889, and general business. The 
annual dinner will take place the same evening at 
G p.m. at the same place. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. Rozerr Hoae, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society, and a large attendance of members is 
expected, 


HARTLEPOOL SHOW: Nov. 28 and 29.—The first 
annual exhibition of this newly-formed Society far 
exceeded the expectations of the committee. The 
chief exhibitors and prize-takers were Messrs. J. 
Short, Darlington; T. Pattison, A. Taylor, Robert 
Pool, Rink Gardens, West Hartlepool; J. Hall, 
gr. to Alderman George Pyman, J.P.; Maunder 
Bros., Seaton Carew; T. Gibbon, George Prince, W. 
Snowball, B. C. Laycock, W. M. Burns, and J. Bain- 
bridge, all of West Hartlepool. ‘There were also 
miscellaneous collections of cut flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. 


ROSES, 
oman 
NEW ROSES, 


Ir may perhaps be of interest to supplement 
“Wild Rose’s” account of new Roses in 1888 
(pp. 206-7), with a few notes on some additional 
varieties not therein mentioned, but which, never- 
theless, appear likely to prove valuable. There is 
now little doubt that both this year and last will be 
recorded as considerably above the average in the 
novelties of interest distributed, and may compen- 
sate for the great dearth of Continental addition of 
value during the two previous seasons. The varie- 
ties generally distributed in this country for the first 
time last spring, include some very attractive Roses, 
and on the principle of last come first served, shall 
head the list :— 

Germaine Caillot (Pernet fils-Ducher). — This 
beautiful Rose was figured in the Jowrnal des Roses 
just a year ago, and the plate, allowing for the ten- 
dency in France to figure Roses in a state that, in 
this country, would be considered rather too full- 
blown, is one of the best that has been published in 
M. Scipion Cochet’s periodical, and gives a very 
good idea of the erect habit, the beautiful colour, 
and the texture of the substantial petals of this most 
promising novelty. The reputed offspring of 
Baroness Rothschild and Madame Falcot (a cross, 
by the way, from which all these French hybrid 
Teas seem to be raised), Germaine Caillot follows 
the former in a robust, erect habit of growth, and in 
having abundant foliage right up to the flower-buds. 
The flowers are large, full, well-formed, and of a 
most delicate flesh-colour; and, judging from blooms 
seen under glass in the spring, and out-of-doors this 
autumn, the variety may be described as quite first- 
rate. 

Gloire de Margottin (Margottin).—This briliiant 
hybrid perpetual has certainly a great many merits, 
even if the question of its availability for exhibition 
be regarded as an open one. On this point even, a 
favourable opinion has lately been expressed by a 
great authority, and for the rest, the variety is 
vigorous, free, perpetual, forces most easily, and has 
fragrant flowers of the most brilliant crimson coloyr, 
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Gloire des Polyantha (Guillot).—A very beautiful 
miniature pink Rose, raised from Mignonette, upon 
which it is a great improvement. It makes a most 
charming early forcing Rose in pots, and to plants 
so grown and exhibited by Messrs. Paul & Son, of 
Cheshunt, a First-class Certificate was awarded by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Golden Fairy (Bennett).—An addition to the pretty 
miniature ever-blooming Polyantha Roses, which, if 
its habit of growth be more compact and bushy 
than that of Perle d’Or, will be valuable, the flowers 
being of a similar tawny orange colour. 

Henriette de Beauvaw (Lacharme).—This, a climb- 
ing Dijon Tea, recalling in its deep red stems and 
dark foliage, Levet’s Madame Eugéne Verdier. The 
flowers are clear yellow, of good size and form, and 
the variety is likely to be useful both for exhibition 
and as a vigorous climber, 

Kronprinzessin Victoria (Vollert).—This Bourbon 
comes from Germany, and is said to be a sport 
from Souvenir de la Malmaison. The flowers are 
very pretty, especially in bud and half-expanded, of 
a pale lemon tint deeper in the centre, but becoming 
nearly white in the full-bloom flower. It is recom- 
mended for forcing, and certainly was charming 
under glass in the spring, as it has been since out-of- 
doors. 4 

Laurette Messimy (Guillot).—Only a China Rose, 
but so bright and pretty in colour as to be well 
worth growing. -Most free and perpetual, the colour 
being of the brightest rose with a yellow shade inthe 
centre of the flower—invaluable for bedding. 

‘Ideal (Nabonnand). — This vigorous Noisette 
has been likened in a general way to William Allen 
Richardson, but the flowers are not of a self- 
colour as in that popular variety. ose, yellow, and 
orange are among the mingled shades of the strik- 
ingly tinted flowers which in the bud state, will be 
in great demand for cutting. The plant isa climber, 
and a thorough autumnal Rose. 

Madame Hoste (Guillot).—A beautiful Tea scented 
Rose that is likely to maintain the reputation of its 
celebrated raiser. Theplant is vigorous and free, the 
flowers large, well formed, and of a delicate pale lemon 
shade, while they are carried erect, and abundantly 
produced in autumn. The firm of Guillot have 
raised and sent out many of the most beautiful of 
all the Teas, and there seems every probability that 
it will be amongst these that Madame Hoste will 
rank. ¥ 

Princess de Sagan.—(Dubreuil).—A most brilliant 
crimson Tea, flowering abundantly early and late. 
If only the flowers can be grown large enough for 
exhibition, this variety will make a most striking 
addition in a box of Teas and Noisettes, for there is 
nothing dull or heavy about the colour, and the 
plant is a pure Tea. 

Red Pet (Parker),—A China Rose that is always 
covered with rich crimson flowers of good form, 
though not individually very large. The colour 
becomes especially rich in autumn, and the variety 
is admirably adapted for bedding. 

Of the Roses sent out the previous year it will 
probably prove that the hybrid perpetuals of value 
will exceed the Tea-scented varieties, although the 
latter are not by any means lacking in interest. 

Chateau des Bergeries (edechaux).—A pretty pale 
yellow Tea, growing well, and blooming freely, with 
flowers of good size and form. Some capital blooms 
of it were produced early in the season. 

Claudine Perreau (Lambert) may be described as 
an erect-growing Souvenir d’un Ami, the globular 
rosy flowers being produced with very stiff stems 
upon a vigorous bushy plant, which is always well 
clothed with handsome foliage. 

Comte de Paris (Lévéque).—A very promising rich 
crimson hybrid perpetual, with large, well-formed 
flowers; very free, of a vigorous habit of growth, 
and thoroughly perpetual. 

Dr, Antonin Joly (Besson).—One of three probably 
valuable additions to the salmon-rose colours, of 
which the‘flowers are very large, full, and abundantly 
produced. 

Dr, Grill (Bonnaire),—A most free-blooming and 
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charming tawny-orange Tea-scented Rose, whose 
flowers are well formed, and of good size. One of 
the prettiest of the French Tees of its year. 

Madame Bois (C. Levet).—A Rose of Victor Ver- 
dier race, but fragrant, more vigorous than the type, 
and producing most freely very fine flowers of great 
depth, and with a magnificent petal, bright, fresh 
salmony-rose colour. A novelty that has been 
greatly admired in the garden in spite of the bad 
weather, and from which there were cut many beauti- 
ful blooms early in June. 

Madame Desir (Pernet pére)—Somewhat in the 
same line of colour as the preceding, but a Rose of 
very great fulness, that will be seen to greater advan- 
tage in a hotter season than the past. 

Madame Edouard de Bonniéres de Wierre (évéque) 
is a handsome and free dark-crimson hybrid perpetual, 
well formed, vigorous, and a free autumnal. Its 
chief fault lies in its name, which wants “ editing.” 
It has been suggested that Madame de Wierre should 
be adopted as a more reasonable and a sufficient 
appellation, and it may be hoped that the suggestion 
will be acted upon. 

Madame Etienne (Bernaix).—Another rosy Tea of 
considerable promise, that seemed likely at one time 
to prove the best Tea of its year. The plant is 
perhaps rather lacking in vigour, but the flowers are 
of good size, well formed, and distinct. 

Madame Henri Pereire (Vilin) was one of the most 
conspicuous of the newer Roses at the exhibitions 
this year, being frequently very finely shown by 
Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt. The flowers are 
large, and very rich in colour, being of a deep yel- 
vetty crimson, shaded with almost black, while the 
plant grows vigorously, and blooms well in autumn, 
and is beyond question a very striking variety. 

Madame Joseph Debois (Guillot).—A most beauti- 
ful and refined variety of the highest type of beauty, 
the flowers being large, erect, pure white shaded 
with carnation in the centre, and freely produced 
both early and late. The plant is not a tall grower, 
but has the robust stiff growth of the Captain 
Christy race, and appears certain in a fine season to 
take a prominent position as a first-rate exhibition 
Rose. 

Madame Treyve-Marie (Liabaud),—A flower of 
the form of Marie Baumann—not so fine, but carried 
erect, very free, and of a charming shade of fresh 
rose colour, that proves attractive to almost every- 
body. Probably the best Rose sent out by its raiser 
since Madame Gabriel Luizet, ten years before. 

These are the pick of the 1886—87 Roses, and 
with those previously described by ‘* Wild Rose,” 
must be held to constitute the most promising lot of 
novelties sent out for several seasons. 

Of the 1885—86 varieties, Max Singer (Lacharme), 
said to be a seedling from Rosa multiflora and 
General Jacqueminot, is a very useful red, climbing 
Rose, producing throughout the season endless 
trusses of well-formed bright cherry-coloured flowers. 
Presumably “ Wild Rose” considers it unnecessary 
to mention The Bride, of the same date, as 
being already generally known and admired; but it 
is worth noting that this Rose, the most valuable 
contribution that has yet been made by America, is 
already regarded as one of the best twelve varieties 
of all the Teas and Noisettes. 

“Wild Rose’s remarks about the other Roses sent 
from America, and about Pride of Reigate, may be 
fully endorsed, as well as his recommendation of 
Gloire Lyonnaise (Guillot, 1883), Victor Hugo 
(Schwartz, 1884), Lord Bacon (Wm, Paul, 1882), 
especially valuable in the North, Susanne-Marie 
Rhodocanachi (Lévéque, 1883), a charming Rose 
that has become very‘popular; Comtesse de Frig- 
neuse (Guillot, 1885), Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet 
(Guillot, 1884), and Viscountess Folkestone (Ben- 
nett, 1886), a most lovely Rose, whose delicate flesh- 
coloured flowers, of great size and beauty, and of de- 
licious fragrance, combined with a vigorous and ever- 
blooming habit, have already secured it almost 
universal admiration, and render it a Rose for every- 
one to grow, whether for its beauty in the garden, 
for cutting, for forcing, or for exhibition, Jts con- 
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stancy, great size, and fine form will ensure its 
being in constant demand for the last-named purpose, 
and for the rest, its ever-blooming character and 
fine fragrance would be almost sufficient recom- 
mendation even were its flowers less exquisite than 
they are. Theta. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
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PINES AT RAVENNA. 


T was at Ravenna for the second time some four 
years ago, and found not a single tree alive, bleached 
trunksin profusion, but no seedlings—as you suggested 
might be coming up. There is little chance of the 
forest being re-established, as the sandy soil is favour- 
able to the formation of vineyards and not propitious 
for Phylloxera, Peasants were busy rooting up the 
dead trees and planting Vines. On my first visit I 
was struck by seeing in the forest numbers of Vines 
which seemed to have reverted to the wild state, 
and bore small sour black berries. J. van Volvem. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
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In getting the soil ready for next year’s crops, 
and which many gardens require for special crops, 
the aim should be, to get a soil of uniform quality 
and fair depth, and containing the elements neces- 
sary for successful growth. It is essential that the 
texture should be such that it may readily be worked in 
fine weather, and not liable to dry out quickly, or to 
retain, on the contrary, an excess of water. There- 
fore, the first thing to do is to obtain a good outfall 
for the drainage, and then lay in 2-inch drainpipes, 
not less than 3 feet deep, and from 12 to 20 feet 
apart, according to the nature of the soil, the former 
distance being for clay soils, and the latter for sandy. 
The main drain should consist of 6-inch pipes, and 
should have a regular fall throughout its length. 
This should be laid in first, and the branches arranged 
to join it at right angles if possible, with a good fall to 
the main, and before filling in the soil a good coating of 
small stones should be placed over the top of all the 
pipes to a depth of Ginches. As a rule all soils 
with a subsoil of clay require draining, in order to 
cultivate them to the best advantage ; but if they rest 
on gravel, sand, or are near to the rock, they are often 
drained enough naturally to meet all requirements. 
Where a so-called “pan” or concrete-like stratum 
is present at a short depth, this must be removed in 
all cases if successful cultivation is to be carried out. 
If drainage by pipes is from any cause impossible, 
much good may be done by opening drains as for 
pipes and making a V-shaped bottom to the trench, 
which may be filled with broken stones, brickbats, 
&c. ; and if the soil be clayey fine coal-ashes, charred 
refuse, mortar rubbish, road grit, and burnt earth 
may be mixed with it—the last-named material 
especially adding to its fertility. Burnt earth is 
prepared by collecting some logs of wood with some 
small pieces to give the fire a good start, and 
when it is well alight give a good covering 
of turf over all, when it should be left until 
the fire begins to burn through at the sides; some 
coal refuse should then be thrown over it, and 
another layer of turf put on and allowed to partially 
burn through as before. The fire will now consume 
anything in the way of garden rubbish, soil, or turf, 
and if now carefully replenished with slack occasion- 
ally, a large heap of burnt earth will soon be made. 
It isa good plan to trench a portion of the kitchen 
garden each year, but only in very few cases is it 
advisable to bring the previously untouched subsoil 
to the top, and what is called bastard trenching is 
therefore that most commonly employed. 

This is performed as follows :—Supposing the plot 
of ground to be operated on is 24 feet wide, a mark 
is cut down the centre with a spade, thus making 
two plots, each 12 feet wide, Two spaces, each 
2 feet wide, are then marked off at the end of one 
of these plots, the good soil is then dug out clean, 
from the first space and deposited on the other plot 
of ground close at hand, or if there is room, just on 
one side. This saves wheeling the soil to the other 
end of the plot, which would have to be done if all 
was taken in one strip instead of two. A good 
dressing of manure, or whatever it is intended to be 
mixed with the soil, should then be spread all 
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over the surface for incorporating with the second 
spit; this layer will also often prevent the work 
being delayed by frost. At this season of the year 
especially, it is best to use all manure in a tolerably 
fresh state, as its manurial properties are apt to be 
weakened by the winter rains and snow before the 
ground is cropped. This having been done, the 
portion of manure on the next 2 feet space should be 
put into the trench that is open, and well worked in 
among the soil of the second spit; the good soil on 
the next space is then placed on the top of this, and 
the remainder treated as before. It is necessary to 
take especial care that each trench is of the same 
width as the first one, and if the plot is destined for 
small seeds in the spring, or the ground is adhesive 
in texture, it is a good plan to lay the top spit up in 
ridges as the work proceeds, and if any manure be 
considered necessary for the top spit, it may be added 
when the ridges are levelled down in the spring; 
this, however, is only required in very poor soil. By 
placing the bulk of the manure at the bottom of the 
trench the roots are induced to travel downwards, 
which gives the plants a better chance of growing 
well should the summer prove dry and warm. W. 
H, Divers, Ketton Hail, Stamford. 


USEFUL INVENTIONS, 


THE ORCHID FLOWER HOLDER. 


Iv is a fact well known to growers of Orchids 
that the plants are liable to be much reduced in 
vigour through their 
flowers being left on 
them too long after they 
have reached maturity. 
The object of this simple 
contrivance is to enable 
growers to relieve their 
plants by cutting off the 
spikes, putting them in 
the tubes filled with 
water, and inserting them 
in a natural position in 
the pots. The wire being 
pliable, the tubes can be 
placed in any convenient 
position, so that a na- 
tural effect can be ob- 
tained by showing the 
flower-spikes in conjunc- 
tion with the plants, at 
the same time relieving 
the latter of the heavy 
strain upon them. i 

For floral decorators 
the Orchid-flower holder 
will be found mose use- 
ful, inasmuch as, being 
made of any length, it 
will enable them to ar- 
range for the distribution 
of any kind of flowers, 
which without it could 
not be utilised. 

The inventor is Cap- 
tain Maxwell, of Ter- 
regles, Dumfries, and the 
seller is Mr, Alfred Out- 
ram, 7, Moore Park Road, Fulham, London, 


Fic, 91.—ORCHID-FLOWER 
HOLDER. 


Root SHOW AT HEXHAM.—On November 26, 
Messrs. W. Fell & Co., seedsmen, Hexham, held a 
root show. The display was very good. The results 
were:—For twelve Swedes, lst, Mr. W. Charlton, 
Felt House, Wexford, Ireland. The heaviest nine 
Turnips ware from Mr. J. A. Cowing, High Morley ; 
weight, 10 stone 12 lb. Messrs. J. A. Cowing, J. 
Errington, Dukesfield, and W. Charlton, took other 
1st prizes. Protests were lodged against the exhibits 
of Mr. Charlton, on the ground that the roots were 
not shown with the tops on, and these were upheld 
by the Judges so far as the classes of Swedes and 
Mangels were concerned. Under these circumstances 
the Ist prize for the best twelve Swedes was awarded 
to Mr. Glaister, Red Flatt, A dinner in connection 
with the show was held, 
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SCOTLAND, 
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HORTICULTURAL LECTURES AT THE 
HERIOTT- WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


-A course of lectures on horticulture has been 
instituted in the Heriot-Watt College for the 
session of 1888—89, to provide systematic instruc- 
tion in the application of certain branches of science 
to the practice of gardening. ‘The lectures are to be 
delivered by Mr. John Wilson, B.Sc., of St. Andrew’s, 
at 7 o'clock every Friday evening, from the 16th 
ult. to March 7,1889. These lectures should prove a 
great boon to the large number of young gardeners 
who come from the country for employment in the 
numerous nurseries around Edinburgh during the 
winter season; and the fee, 5s. for the course, is so 
small that they all may take advantage of it. The 
lectures will also afford a valuable source of instruc- 
tion to the gardeners more permanently employed 
in and about Edinburgh. The facilities which the 
Heriot-Watt College affords to all who are anxious 
to acquire information and instruction are inesti- 
mable to young gardeners who are so fortunate as 
to be within reach of such a valuable institution, 
where all branches of modern science are taught. 
Along with horticulture young gardeners can take a 
course of botany, chemistry, geology, drawing, 
mathematics, languages, or, indeed, almost any 
branch of learning in which he may wish to be 
instructed. 

The subjects of instruction selected for the lectures 
during the present session include the following :— 

1. General Principles of Horticulture. 

2. Seed, Germination, Root and Leaf Action, In- 
fluence of Light and Heat, Soils, Manures, 

3. Propagation by Buds, Cuttings, Layers, Graft- 
ing, Inarching. Effects of Stock on Scion. Sports 
or Bud Variation, Formation of Flowers and 
Fruit. 

4, General Treatment of Plants. 
ing, Pruning, and its Effects. 

5. Landscape Gardening. Formation of Gardens ; 
Materials and Appliances. 

6. Garden Structures ; Heating and Ventilating. 

7. Culture of (a) Stove Plants; (4) Greenhouse 
Plants; (c) Ornamental Shrubs, Alpine and Herba- 
ceous Plants; (d) Fruit under Glass; (¢) Hardy 
Flowers; (/) Culinary Vegetables. 

8. Improvement of Plants by Crossing, Hybridis- 
ing, and Selection, Fertilisation. Single and 
Double Flowers. 

9. Town or Domestic Gardening, its utility in 
affording a healthy recreation. 

10. Diseases of Plants, their cure or prevention, 
Insecticides, &c. 

With such an excellent variety of subjects, in the 
hands of a skilful lecturer the course must be both 
interesting and instructive, and should draw many 
students from all classes of society. 

The opening lecture of the course was delivered by 
Mr. Wilson on the evening of Friday, 16th ult., 
and the following gentlemen were present, among 
others, at the inauguration:—I°. Grant Ogilvie, 
M.A.. B.Sc., Principal of the College, Bailie 
Walcot, R. Lindsay, Royal Botanic Garden; M. 
Dunn, Dalkeith; D. P. Laird, A. D. Mackenzie, 
A. Milne; R. Bell, Morton Hall; R. Grossart, 
A. Laing, and a goodly number of young men who 
had already entered, or intended entering, as students. 
The Principal having formally opened the class, 
introduced the lecturer to the students in a few 
well-chosen remarks, in which he expressed his deep 
interest in the subject of horticulture, and anticipated 
a large amount of usefulness and success to flow from 
the lectures. Bailie Walcot, who occupied the chair, 
addressed the audience on the great educational ad- 
vantages offered by the College, and its rise and pro- 
gress since he attended its classes nearly forty years 
ago, pointing out the special value to gardeners of a 
course of study of the various branches of science 
connected with their profession, all of which are now 
so successfully taught at the College. 


Planting, Train- 
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Mr. Wilson then proceeded to deliver his lecture, 
which was listened to by the audience with the 
closest attention, and drew forth their applause on 
several occasions. After indicating the various 
heads of study which it was intended to follow in the 
present course, he briefly alluded to the practice of 
gardening in ancient and medizeyal times, aad passing 
on to the consideration of the art as it now existed, 
he held that it might be fairly assumed that it was 
in as active a state of progress as ever it had been, 
and that there was a growing desire to help it still 
further on. The formation of the class, he said, was 
an indication of the progressive tendencies of the 
time. Depression of trade undoubtedly had done 
much to affect pure gardening, but not to such an 
extent as to justify the phrase, too often heard from 
faint-hearted men, that “gardening is done.” Gar- 
dening must be subject to modification through the 
inevitable alteration of social conditions. It was for 
them to accept the inevitable, and to be fully 
equipped to make the most they could of the altered 
circumstances. ‘The lecturer then narrated the sub- 
jects of study, making a few cogent remarks on each 
section, and bringing out the special points for 
the observation of the students with force and 
clearness. 

In concluding, he alluded to several recent move- 
ments connected with horticultural education, 
specially referring to the scheme proposed by Pro- 
fessor Bayley-Balfour of instituting a course of 
lectures for gardeners at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
to which he wished every success, and the excellent 
practical work done by the Scottish Horticultural 
Association since it was established ten years ago. 

Mr. Dunn, Dalkeith Palace, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Bailie Walcot for presiding, said that for 
some time it had been the aim of several of them, 
who were directly interested in the advancement of 
gardening, to establish a course of study, or horti- 
cultural class, such as had just been opened. Re- 
cently, Mr. D. P. Laird took the matter up, and, 
with the ready aid of the Principal of the College, 
matters were soon brought to a successful issue; and 
to Mr. Lindsay, Royal Botanic Garden, was due the 
credit of discovering the able lecturer to whom they 
had just been listening with so much pleasure and 
advantage. He thought all interested in the matter 
had good reason to congratulate themselves on the 
successful inauguration of the class. Mr. Laird and 
the Chairman haying acknowledged Mr. Dunn’s 
remarks, the proceedings closed. 


An Avrumn Visir to A Scorcu Seep Fara. 


The trip from Glasgow to Rothesay vid Wemyss 
Bay occupies about two-and-a-half or three hours, 
and carries the visitor through some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the West of Scotland. The 
natural attractions of the burgh itself, and the lovely 
crescent-shaped Bay of Rothesay, with its back- 
ground of wooded slopes merging into the picturesque 
environment of the rugged hills of Arran beyond, 
tempt me to dwell a little on their charms, but the 
more practical object of my visit must be first 
attended to. 

The offices and glass structures of Messrs. Dobbie 
& Co. are situated in the High Street, at no great 
distance from the boat-pier. 

The premises consist of a number of detached 
gardens and fields, most of them walled-in, and 
extending to from 1 to 3 or 4 acres each, several of 
them being a mile or more distant from the others. 
The costs of management and working are of course 
increased by such an arrangement, but the power to 
isolate particular sorts one from the other is increased 
also, and the choice of soil and situation is all that 
could be desired. 

Immediately in rear of the well-appointed offices 
is a walled-in garden of considerable extent, on one 
side of which is a range of glasshouses of about 
400 feet in length, and a range of pits runs 
parallel with the former to the same length. The 
pits were filled entirely with young stock of selected 
fancy Pansies and Violas. The houses are used 
principally in spring for propagating and growing 
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young stock of named and selected florists’ flowers, 
and Phloxes, Pentstemons, Pansies, Violas, &c. The 
testing of Tomatos, Cucumbers, and Melons, is also 
carried out during summer in them. I was fortunate 
in seeing the crop of Tomatos, consisting of some 
seven varieties, which were growing in one compart- 
ment of the range under the same conditions, so as 
to test their relative merits. The following varie- 
ties struck me as being very good :—Harley’s De- 
fiance, said to be the earliest in cultivation; Canadian 
Victor, productive and excellent; and Dobbie’s 
Prolific, which excelled the others in productive- 
ness, in the size of its clusters of fruits, and in 
the size and fine colour of the fruits; some 
weighed in my presence turned the scale at from 
8 to 12 oz. 

The chief purposes to which the various divisions 
of this range are put in autumn is the drying of 
flower and vegetable seeds—a big task here, espe- 
cially in a moist cold season. The whole space from 
roof to floor, except the pathway, is occupied with 
the flower-heads of French and African Marigolds, 
globe, quilled, and Victoria Asters, &c. The florets 
of all such are first trimmed closely with scissors, 
and two, three, or four heads are then tied together 
and attached to strands of stout twine strained from 
the dividing walls of each compartment, stakes being 
employed for intermediate support. The bunches 
are placed sufficiently far apart to prevent their 
touching each other. On the stages in other com- 
partments were trays filled with seed-pods of Pansy 
Mignonette, Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, and other 
plants which do not lend themselves to the bunching 
method of drying; but Leek, Parsley, and other 
vegetable seeds were being dried in a large shed, the 
internal arrangements of which were well devised 
for the purpose, notably the drying by means of 
flues. Skeleton shelves surrounded the sides and 
ends of the building, supporting trays for such things 
as may not be bunched and hung up, while on the 
roof and upper part of the sides, supports for strands 
of twine or wire in many tiers, were arranged for 
bunches of Leeks and such like. I cannot dwell on 
the details of cleaning and preparing the seeds for 
sale, whch found employment for many workpeople 
at the time of my visit; it must suffice to say, that 
everything I saw of the harvesting of seeds, im- 
pressed me with the conviction that choice seed 
saving taxes the ingenuity, the attention, and re- 
resources of all who are engaged on it largely, and 
with a determination to excel. 


In a run round the several gardens I found it was 


too late to see many of the flowers in good form; 
but the remains of African and French Marigolds, 
Antirrhinums, Mignonette—the latter Dobbie’s Giant, 
bearing spikes, upright and sturdy, a foot long— 
satisfied me that the samples seen at the flower-shows 
during the season had not exhausted supplies of good 
things at home. So also with various specialties in 
vegetables with which the name of the firm is asso- 
ciated, 


Preach Growine At DuNnrerace, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


While I have travelled long distances this season 
to see hardy fruits in their best dress, and taken part 
in discussion as to the best methods of cultivating 
Peaches, I was unaware that objects of great interest 
and of high cultural order were within a few miles of 
me. At Duniepace House, near Larbert, there have 
been Peaches grown for several years which have 
created considerable wonderment and given tangible 
proof that cultivation, when rightly mastered, can 
achieve results which are not generally supposed attain- 
able, in Scotland at least, under any system of manage- 
ment. The kinds of Peaches referred to are Royal 

George and Noblesse ; and when these are at their 
best they are second tonone. Take three fine trees on 
a wall, 17 feet high, a Royal George 17 feet wide, bore 
350 fruit of good size and perfect in colour ; another of 
the same kind, 14 feet wide, had 300 equally good ; 
and a Noblesse about the same size as the last-named 
(perhaps less), matured 190 really good-sized fruit. 
Now, when we consider that there are no advantages 
in climate, altitude, or shelter which can he taken 
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into account, cultivation must claim much credit. 
The position is low, and it is very subject to spring 
frosts. Nets are used for protection till after the 
fruit is set, The trees are kept thin, the roots near 
the surface, and a fair extent of run for the roots, 
over which light crops only are grown. The fruit 
was a month later in ripening this year than usual. 
Mr. Menzies, Mr. Harvey Brown’s gardener, is not 
willing to take all the credit of growing such fine 
fruit in a season so adverse as the past has been; as 
he says, “ Man, we have real guid loam,” and the 
roots are well looked after and kept near the surface. 
I thoroughly believe that root management has a 
deal to do with success in the cultivation of every 
plant. Climatic influence cannot be ignored, but 
healthy food, with all the functions in order to 
assimilate it, has a given result, which any cultivator 
may be proud of. M, Temple. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


CALLIDIUM (GRACILIA) PYGMAIA, 


Durine the years 1868—1874 there was published 
at Munich an elaborate catalogue of all the then 
described species of beetles (Coleoptera), in twelve 
volumes, by the Baron von Harold and H. Gemminger, 
amounting to 77,001 species, to which numbers at 
least 20,000 more must now be added of species 
either omitted by the authors of the Catalogue or 
subsequently described, raising the total list to about 
100,000 species. Of this vast number as many as 
from 28,000 to 30,000 agree in a peculiarity in the 
formation of the last part of each foot (called the 
tarsus), which, instead of being formed of five free 
slender joints, consists of three dilated basal joints, 
of which the third is bilobed, forming a pair of pads 
having the real fourth joint very minute and united 
to the base of the slender fifth or claw-bearing joint. 
This peculiar structure prevails in the three great 
families of which the Linnean genera, Curculio (or 
weevils), Chrysomela (or plant beetles), and Cerambyx 
(or long-horned beetles), are the representatives ; all 
of which are plant feeders, the dilated pads of the 
tarsi enabling them to keep a firm footing on the 
stems or leaves of the plants on which they subsist 
in the larva state. This remarkable generalisation 
is well represented in the numerous illustrations 
which have been published in our articles on the 
different species of beetles belonging to these three 
groups which infest plants or trees in one or other 
of their states. 

We here give a further illustration of one of the 
long-horned species, Gracilia pygmsea, which, as the 
specific name implies, is comparatively of small size, 
being only a quarter of an inch long, of which 
several individuals were forwarded to us in the 
early summer of this year, which had occurred in 
considerable numbers in a newly-built house, where 
they were very destructive, as may be seen by the 
piece of wood figured on the left-hand side of our 
woodcut (fig. 92), which shows, in the shaded por- 
tions, the burrows formed by the larve (of which 
the head with its two small but powerful pointed 
terminal jaws is shown, greatly magnified, in the 
lower part of the cut (after Schiodte). 

The larva is about a quarter of an inch long, 
slender in form, but with a much widened head ; it 
is white, like the larve of the Buprestids, with a few 
whitish hairs on the sides of the sezments of the 
body; it is furnished with three pairs of small, 
slender four-jointed feet, attached to the three seg- 
ments following the head; the antennz are very 
small, the fourth or terminal joint resembling a 
small tubercle. 

The beetle is narrow in form, rather flattened on 
the back, of a dark uniform reddish-brown colour, 
covered with a fine slight greyish pubescence; the 
antenne are equal in length to the entire | ody, 
and are nearly cylindrical or filiform, slightly more 
slender at the tips. : 

The lignivorons larvze of this bectle, according to 
Mons, E, Perris (Lary, Coleopt., p, 466) is yery 
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partial to Chestnut wood, but will equally attack 
young shoots of Oak, unbarked Osiers used in basket- 
making, Whitethorn twigs, the dead branches of the 
Spindle tree, Rose shoots, the wood of barrels, and 
eyen Briers, and when the period of its transformation 
to the pupa state approaches, it buries itself more 
deeply in the wood. In its ravages it is often 
accompanied by the larve of another longicorn 
beetle —Phymatodes thoracicus, especially in its 
attacks of the wood of barrels. The pupa is to be 
met with in April; it is quite smooth, without 
roughness or hairs of any kind, and the perfect insect 
appears about the middle of May. Z. O. IW, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


——— 


(> Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists, 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited, 


PRIMULA NIVEA.—Since the publication of the 
synonym list, and on becoming a little better 
acquainted with the numerous species and hybrids 
of this genus, I now consider the proper place 
of P. nivea of gardens to be under P. pubes- 
cens. Whether the plant we grow at the present 
day is the original nivea I am unable to decide, but 
that the plant we grow has nothing whatever to do 
either with P. viscosa or P. villosa, anybody taking 
the trouble to examine them will see for himself. Iam 
perfectly aware that P. viscosa, a common plant in 
gardens (under various names), is very variable, and 
it has been one of the parents of many beautiful 
hybrids ; but the true plant as found wild in Switzer- 
land, a plant of which was brought to Kew by Mrs. 
T. Thistelton Dyer, is as distinct from P. nivea as 
pubescens is from Auricula. The type viscosa is 
entirely covered with viscous hairs, quite sticky to 
the touch, and, what I take to be a strong charac- 
teristic, it is totally devoid of meal; indeed, with 
meal it would not be viscosa at all. On the other 
hand, P. pubescens, which is a hybrid itself (hirsuta 
and Auricula) is a much stronger plant than viscosa, 
with the large teeth of hirsuta, and the meal of the 
Auricula. P. nivea answers in every detail to the 
latter description, and as experiment has proved 
with seed from typical pubescens, one-third of which 
produced white flowers, answering in every way to the 
plant grown in gardens. As Mr. Douglas says, it 
never ripens seed in quantity, and the produce is 
never to be depended upon. A few capsules of seed 
saved by Colonel Beddome, and sown the same year, 
resulted in a full crop of purple P. pubescens, a 
plant of which was compared with our type, and 
answered admirably in every detail. The plant 
figured in the Botanical Magazine as P. villosa is 
yiscosa, the true villosa being quite distinct, and an 
acknowledged species on the Continent. D. Dewar. 


PEARS.—Mr. H. Markham states that he does not 
see clearly how it is possible to keep up a constant 
supply of fruit during the whole of the Pear season, 
year after year, with only twelve or fiteen varieties 
as selected and remarked on by me, but I can easily 
enlighten him on that head, and now assure him that 
it can be done, unless his provisos come in. These 
are that we cannot depend on the whole of those I 
mention cropping annually, which is very true, but 
when these fail, what about the others ? And asI take 
it, that all are equal as regards free-bearing, and a 
spring that is adverse or fatal to one would be so to 
the rest, unless they happen to be exceptionally 
favoured with shelter. The sorts in my list are those 
that not only contains the best quality, as Mr. H. 
Markham admits, but they will, excepting the Wil- 
liams, remain long in use, and by looking carefully over 
them and picking out for daily consumption the most 
forward, the one kind will more than carry on the 
supply till others come in. J. Sheppard. 

—— ‘“F. M.” remarks that it would be scarcely 
safe for a gardener to limit his varieties of Pears to 
twelve or fifteen, but I feel sure that those who do 
so will give greater satisfaction to their employers 
or consumers of the fruit than they will by growing 
a greater number of kinds, as who, I would ask, 
would be satisfied with the flavour and quality of a 
Beurré Diel, Marie Louise d’Uccle, and Hacon’s 
#acomparable after tasting a real Marie Louise or 
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Doyenné du Comice ?—and as all ripen at the same 
time why grow such as are inferior? Beurré d’Arem- 
berg is very good, but then it is not equal to Glou 
Morceau, which is in season with it; and here again 
the question comes, Why cultivate an inferior kind ? 
As to Beurré de Capiaumont, and most of the others 
mentioned by “ F. M.” as desirable, the sooner they 
make way for sorts of higher quality the better; and 
my advice to those who have them is to use them for 
stocks if not too old, and put grafts on them in 
March, taking the scions from Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Fondante d’Automne, Beurré Superfin, 
Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, 
Josephine de Malines, Bergamot Esperens, Beurré 
Rance, or Haster Beurré for latest supply, but the 
three last are not certain, as so much with them 
depends on the soil, situation, and aspect, which 
should be warm and sunny to have either of them 
up to the mark. J. Sheppard. 

—-— I have been much interested in reading 
the discussion on the above subject in your columns, 
and heartily endorse all that “F. M.” and Mr, 
Markham have said as to the limiting of the number 
of Pears grown, in any one place or garden, to 
fifteen, as recommended by Mr. Sheppard; but my 
object in writing is to draw attention to the merits 
of that most excellent Pear, Durondean, or De 
Tongre, which I find is not mentioned by either of 
your correspondents. This is, I consider, a first-class 
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Pear, the tree being hardy in constitution, and when 
worked on the Quince stock it bears abundantly, 
and, in my opinion, is far away ahead of either 
Beurré Clarigeau or Beurré Bose. The fruits grow 
to a large size, and are very highly coloured, the 
flesh being tender, very juicy, and of excellent 
flavour. It succeeds well grown as a pyramid in 
warm localities, but in colder parts of the country it 
requires a wall with a south-western or western 
aspect. There are two other varieties of Pear I 
would likewise mention—the Seckel and Dana’s 
Hovey. The fruits of both kinds, I will acknow- 
ledge, are small in size, but what other varie- 
ties can surpass them for their honeyed sweetness ? 
Iam glad to see the Knight’s Monarch mentioned 
both by “F. M.” and Mr. Rust, as it is a capital 
Pear, and of good quality. Perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that there are two varieties of this Pear; 
but such is the case, and I grow them both here. 
The one comes into use about the end of the 
present month, and the other (which is the true 
variety) the middle or end of December. An excel- 
lent representation is given of both in the Hereford- 
shire Pomona—the spurious variety on plate 4, and 
the true variety on plate 51; and I think I cannot 
do better than quote part of Dr. Bull’s explanation 
contained therein, as to the way in which the 
spurious variety became distributed :—‘“'The error 
arose from Mr. Knight’s gardener accidentally send- 
ing wrong grafts under the name of Monarch tothe 
London Horticultural Society ; they were distributed 
over the country, and propagated by the nurserymen 


for some years before the error was discovered, and 
thus was created a confusion which has lasted half 
a century.” Monarch was raised by the late Thomas 
Andrew Knight, of Downton Castle, near Ludlow. 
A, Ward, Stoke Edith Park, 


MINA LOBATA.— This beautiful climber, men- 
tioned at pp. 542 and 547, has not proved itself hardy 
here ; seeds were sown about the middle of March, the 
plants, which were transplanted in June, grew away 
vigorously, and were literally covered with trusses 
of beautiful flowers, being the admiration of every- 
one who saw them growing. An abundance of seed- 
pods were formed, but the early frosts cut it to the 
ground, and on examining the roots to-day (Noy. 19) 
I find them to be quite destroyed, so I think it may be 
fairly termed a half hardy climber, John Scouse, 
Foliejon Park, Windsor, 


FUCHSIA COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN.—Notwith- 
standing the many fine varieties of Fuchsias which 
have been introduced in recent years, this fine 
novelty stands at present quite unique—both sepals 
and petals being almost pure white, there being but 
the faintest tinge of pink in them, but when viewed 
at a short distance they appear to be white. The 
flowers are not so large, nor haye they so much sub- 
stance as could be desired, yet as this is but the 
first of a new race of Fuchsias, it may not be long 
before larger flowers and other self coloured varieties 
will be produced. Judging from what we recently 
saw of the plant in the gardens at Castle Newe, 
Strathdon, the plant has a neat and floriferous 
habit, and, as Mr. Pirie told us, it grew quite as 
freely as any of the others, of which he has a large 
collection. Indeed, there is little doubt but what 
the plant will soon be found in all good collections 
of Fuchsias. F. Ross, 


WALNUTS.—Mr. J. J. Willis’ remarks in your 
issue of November 10 concerning the Walnut crop of 
this year I can fully bear out. My trees bore a 
good crop, but the shells never hardened; the 
outer green shell withered up, and we have been 
unable to find one good nut. The kernels which 
formed were softand insipid. 2. C, Williams, Aberyst- 
with, [The nuts spoken of by our correspondent and 
others were simply ill ripened owing to the wet 
summer. Ep. | 


JUDGING TABLE PLANTS.—As I have won many 
Ist prizes for table plants at the best shows, I will 
write a line in reply to “ Hortus.” It is not easy, 
without seeing the plants, to decide between the 
collections, but had I been judging, it is more than 
probable I should have hesitated before giving the 
Ist prize to either of the collections in question. 
There should be eight species in a collection of 
eight. Three Crotons and two Dracenas are far too 
monotonous. I seldom had even two of a kind— 
three, never. During the latter part of my exhibit- 
ing career, I think I may say I was rarely beaten in 
this class. Judges differ greatly, unfortunately, in 
their ideas as to the size desirable in table plants, 
and I have been disappointed to hear that though 
my plants were very beautiful, they were either too 
small or too large. Theschedule should limit the maxi- 
mum height—condition, quality, colour, variety, are 
the principal points with judges, but there are minor 
ones, such as the style of setting the plants up, neat 
and legible labels, clean pots, clean plants! Light- 
leaved, feathery, graceful plants should alone be 
exhibited. I have sat at table, where I could hardly 
see my opposite neighbours, owing to the size and 
density of the plants decorating (?) the table. They 
are, however, going, if not gone out of fashion, and I 
am glad of it, for flowers are so much more delightful. 
To decorate a dinner table properly, which I in- 
variably did with my own hands, requires taste, ex- 
perience, and a knowledge of colour and arrangement, 
not, I am afraid, too common with those who under- 
take it. In my experience, ladies are the best judges 
in these matters. May I relate a good story against 
myself! Nobody enjoyed his own discomfiture at the 
time more than I did? It happened at Manchester. 
I had staged my six stove and greenhouse plants, 
and on looking round the various lots, some half- 
dozen in number, I satisfied myself that I was a good 
Ist. SoIwas. I found a certain friend’s collection 
however, badly staged, and I asked him if I might 
re-stage them for him. ‘Oh! certainly,” said he, 
I did it in a few minutes assisted by one of my men 
and friend ‘“ Smith,” shall I say? When I had done 
it, I found I had quietly put him 1st and myself 2nd, 
which turned out to be the case, and we enjoyed so 
hearty a laugh at my jolly innocence, Well, if these 
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lines catch the eye of friend “Smith,” he will re- 
member it perfectly. It shows how much depends 
upon good staging. I have lost many a prize in my 
time, through the bad staging of my men, when my 
plants were far the best. Alas! those happy days 
are past for me, but their memory is fresh and green, 
I am pleased to think. 7. M. Shuttleworth, Preston. 

—— There has just occurred a similar case to that 
which “ Censor” notes at our late Chrysanthemum 
show. On these occasions much discussion takes 
place and valuable time is wasted over the most 
trivial points, and it is time some one took up the 
matter in the horticultural Press. We want a for- 
mula of judging to guide both exhibitor and judge, 
and such I am sure would be much valued by them, 
and would be the means of avoiding the heartburn- 
ing so freely engendered among the exhibitors and 
others. &. H. Poynter, Taunton, 


LACHENALIAS FOR BASKETS.—It would be diffi- 
cult to find anything more adapted for growing 
in baskets for greenhouse or conservatory decora- 
tion than these. Jvery successful cultivator knows 
full well that they require plenty of light, and air on 
suitable occasions, and by so growing them they gain 
these two important items. By treating them in 
this way, it reduces the labour attached to their 
culture. The bulbs should be picked over, and those 
of a flowering age selected. Wire baskets lined with 
turfy pieces of loam should be used, pointing the 
bulbs between the wires at every 2 or 3 inches; 
and the centre of the basket to be filled up with a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, finishing the 
planting by putting a few bulbs about the top of the 
basket. As soon as they commence to grow they 
should never suffer from want of water, but when the 
foliage after flowering has become ripe, they should be 
allowed to take their rest and watering should cease ; 
when ripened off they can be stored away in any 
dry quarter. If grown in this way, the baskets need 
not be disturbed for two or even three years—of 
course this matter depending upon the quality of the 
material used when making up the baskets. When 
in flower the baskets are completely hidden by the 
arching foliage. The Lachenalias most commonly 
cultivated are L. tricolor, L. pendula, and L. Nelsoni, 
all of which are equally suited for basket-work. WV. 
Harrow, Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


WATERING.—In the cultivation of plants in pots 
this is an important feature, as it is the medium by 
which food is conveyed to the plant. Itis easy to 
see how growth may be influenced by the amount of 
moisture taken up, for no matter how much ayail- 
able food may be in the soil, it is practically useless 
unless there be. a sufficiency of water to dissolve it. 
All growing plants should have an adequate supply 
of water. This varies according to the character of 
the plant and the soil; but those plants which have 
hard wood and hair-like roots are more susceptible 
to fluctuations either way than those with larger 
roots, and which have generally more recuperative 
power. However, it is during the winter, and espe- 
cially in dull foggy weather, that most difficulty is 
found in preventing loss by damping off, and to 
remedy which we keep them dry, and often kill their 
roots by so doing, as is sometimes the case with 
Primulas. These losses by damping usually arise 
from improper conditions of the air in the houses 
rather than from a superabundance of water at 
the root. At the same time it is quite possible 
for a plant to go off by reason of its getting too much 
water at the root, particularly where there is deficient 
drainage. Indeed the roots ofsome plantsare readily 
destroyed by a water-logged soil, they are practically 
suffocated by drowning, and this brings us to see the 
advantages of giving waterings, such as will com- 
pletely moisten the whole mass, and then disappear 
by means of the drainage at the bottom of the pot. 
The interstices of the soil being thus filled with water, 
are in turn filled .with air, as the water becomes 
absorbed or passes out. It is therefore both watered 
and aerated by the operation when thoroughly dry, 
and only partially so when the water has not reached 
every part. The soil at the same time is more 
effectively fertilised by the combined disintegrating 
and solvent powers of the air and the water. It is 
therefore evident that although a good deal of dis- 
crimination is required in watering a plant, yet much 
evil may be prevented by acting decisively, and either 
doing it thoroughly, or not atall, and never giving 
driblets. By adopting this plan I have seen where 
there was no other alteration in the course of culti- 
yation followed, amarked improvement ina shorttime. 
As to water, that from a river, pond, or the clouds is 
better than that from any other source. Ayoid 


water artificially heated, unless in winter, by filling 
up the cisterns at night for the morrow’s use; by so 
doing sufficient time will elapse to take the chill 
from it before using it. If the cisterns are provided 
with hot-water pipes, cut them off at the first oppor- 
tunity; and also, when there is any connection 
with the water circulating in the pipes or boiler. 
Such waters, if not positively injurious, are certainly 
not in any way necessary or beneficial to plants. 
Ff, Ross. 


JUDGING AT WINCHESTER SHOW.—Referring to 
the remark in your report of this show, that the 
decision in the large class for forty-eight blooms was 
considered by ‘“‘ some persons” to be a serious error, 
allow me to point out that there are generally two 
sides to a question. From enquiries made from com- 
petent and disinterested individuals I learn that the 
award gave very general satisfaction until late in the 
evening, when the 2nd prize man suddenly came on 
the scene. I understood that no previous complaint 
had been heard. I do not often take notice of 
remarks of this description when they concern myself, 
but I feel that this particular instance is one of much 
importance to competitors at Chrysanthemum shows, 
and should be brought before their notice in your 
pages. With all deference to your reporter I think 
he has not given a fair report upon this exhibit, for 
he points out the merits of Mr. Molyneux’s blooms, 
but entirely leaves out their serious defects. The 
Japanese blooms are spoken of as being so much in 
advance of Mr. Flight’s. They were certainly heavier 
in point of size, but on the other hand they were 
decidedly weak in point of freshness. In the in- 
curved blooms, it is true Mr. Molyneux showed a 
splendid backrow, but why does not the report give an 
account of the other rows ?—for whatever the back 
row blooms may have been there was a great falling 
off in the front and middle rows, which contained 
many rough, uneven, and stale blooms; indeed, the 
whole of Mr. Molyneux’s exhibit showed want of 
freshness, which was greatly enhanced by the contrast 
with the exceedingly fresh lot in the Ist prize stand 
close beside them. I cannot agree that Mr. Flight’s 
Japanese blooms were “especially weak.” Many of 
the blooms were as heavy as those in Mr. Molyneux’s 
stand, while the whole exhibit was characterised by 
its exceeding freshness and uniform good quality. 
As I said before, this is an important decision, in 
which size of bloom and prestige in the exhibitor 
fade before freshness, which should be the great 
desideratum to aim at by any person who attempts 
to set a good example to his fellow exhibitors. I 
would ask would stale fruit or vegetables be tolerated 
at; exhibitions ?—then why should show blooms of 
Chrysanthemums ? Norman Davis. 


WALL FRUIT TREE BORDERS.—I quite agree 
with “F. M.” that fruit tree bordersare generally made 
too narrow, but the width they should be depends 
almost entirely on the height of the walls and the 


size of the garden they enclose, as where the latter is - 


large, the borders should, as a matter of course, be in 
proper proportion, ‘Taking the walls at from 10—12 
feet, and the garden at about two acres, laid out 
nearly square, or a little longer than broad, a 15-feet 
border would be ample for any kind of trees, and 
would work in with the quarters and look very well. 
This is-what ours are here, andthe 5 feet next to the 
walls is held sacred to the roots, and is never touched 
by spade or fork, further than just to break the crust 
by the aid of the last-named tool, just before the 
mulching is put on in the spring, and that is done to 
let the water in when it rains, or the trees require it 
artificially, as otherwise much of it would be lost by 
finding its way off the surface or down the cracks in 
the soil. As to the treading, which “ F. M.” appears 
to object to, I rather like it, as I hold that borders for 
stone fruits, and especially Peaches and Nectarines, 
cannot well be too firm, asin that condition the trees 
growing in them make less wood, and that of medium 
strength and more solid and fruitful. With regard 
to borders being from 14 to 2 feet higher next the 
wall, the rise, in my opinion, should be ruled by the 
conditions of the ground, whether light or heavy, and 
also as to subsoil and natural drainage; for if the 
ground be light, such a rise would be bad for the 
trees in more ways than one, as it would lay the 
roots high and dry, and take from the height of the 
wall, and there would in that case be much loss of 
surface for training. Many years ago, when I took 
charge here, I found the borders all elevated far 
beyond what I considered they should be, and by 
degrees, as trees were replaced and could be removed, 
we lowered them, and continued on all round till the 
whole was done, and the improvement has been 


great, as the trees suffer so much less from drought. 
In making the alteration I need hardly say that we 
did not take away the top soil, but cast that aside 
and removed the subsoil, which was a sandy gravel, 
and the pan or bottom of this was broken up and 
rubbish-heap stuff was worked in, which has been 
of great benefit to the tree roots, as now they can 
strike down and be independent of weather. As to 
drains, their utility depends on whether the rainfall 
can get away properly or on the natural lie of the 
garden, whether flat or wet; and if in this latter con- 
dition, or the subsoil be heavy and retentive, then 
drains that will carry off the superabundant water 
are necessary; but instead of placing them across 
the border, I should only have them along the 
front, as there, with proper falls and outlets, 
they would do all that is requisite for the 
welfare and health of the trees. In a garden 
that has a _ gravelly subsoil, or such as 
water can pass freely through drains are worse than 
useless, and here, except for carrying off water from 
the surface of walks, we have not one on the place, 
and not a particle of any kind of rubble or material 
under one of our trees. Like most gardeners we haye 
to crop our borders, but, as I stated above, we donot 
go nearer the wall than 5 feet or so, and we only put 
light crops on, such as early Peas, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces, Parsley, and French Beans, and use some 
for seed-sowing to raise plants for putting out during 
summer to yield the supply of vegetables. The 
digging we give the borders is light, and the manur- 
ing very moderate, and the little that the roots of the 
trees get cut does perhaps more good than harm, as 
the severance of any strong ones leads to their 
makingmore fibres. J. Sheppard. |Our correspondent 
nt on a yery dry soil, and in dry Hast Anglia, 
Tip. 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS.—This plant is much ad- 
mired here for bedding purposes; but I find some 
difficulty in keeping the plants through the winter, 
either in a cold frame or cool-house. The plants 
rot in the middle during the winter, and, instead of 
being able to divide them into numerous plants in 
the spring, I find a difficulty in retaining even a 
small stock. I have tried keeping them dry, moist, 
and half-way between the two, but the results have 
always been the same. I have several times seen 
the advice—lift the roots, place them in cold frames, 
and in the spring divide the roots. Does your cor- 
respondent ‘“‘J.S.” find his roots rotten in the 
centre? I have found that the best way to keep the 
roots, through the winter is by pulling them to 
pieces at lifting time, placing them thickly together 
in boxes of moderately moist soil, and placing the 
boxes in a cold frame safe from frost. Warly in 
April the plants should be transplanted to other 
boxes, or into the soil in a sod frame, for instance, 
whence they can be planted direct to the beds, We 
prefer the plants with single stems, as they can be 
more uniformly arranged in the beds in masses, 
Some of the plants, when in bloom, reach a height 
of 4 feet. The effect of such a bed, with well grown 
even spikes of bloom, when the sun shines upon it, 
must be seen to be realised. The bed is carpeted 
with Antennaria tomentosa, which forms a capital 
contract to the dark-coloured foliage and bright 
crimson spikes of the Lobelia. 


SOCIETIES, 


——__¢ 


EDINBURGH CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Tux third annual show of Chrysanthemums, under 
the auspices of the Scottish Horticultural Associa- 
tion, was held in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on 
the 20th and 21st ult. It was opened by Councillor 
Colston. Mr. Thomson, Clovenfords, in replying to 
Mr. Colston’s remarks, said that, as it was intended 
next year to hold the centenary of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, and exhibitions in connection with it would 
be held in England, he did not see why they should 
not next year hold a great International Chrysan- 
themum Show. If it could be arranged that the 
Town Council of Edinburgh would award a Cup with 
the City arms upon it, he believed other gentlemen 
would follow suit, and such an exhibition of Chry- 
santhemums would be got up as had probaby never 
been seen in the country. Councillor Colston, in 
acknowledging the motion, said with regard to the 
subject of the Cup that if a proper representation 
was made to the Lord Provost, magistrates, and 
Town Council, they would not be backward in con- 
sidering it. At the dinner to the judges, over which 
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Mr. Thomson presided, further allusion was made 
to this subject, and the Chairman stated that a large 
amount could be raised without difficulty for such a 
show, and pledged his own firm to the amount of 
£5 towards it. 

Cur Brooms. 


The show was the best the Society has yet held, 
the entries in most classes being a considerable 
increase on those of last year. The success that has 
attended the efforts of the Council of the Associa- 
tion to meet the public desire for the popularising of 
the Chrysanthemum is creditable and gratifying, and 
proof also that the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society erred when three years ago it declined to 
take the matter up. There was a marked improve- 
ment in the quality and finish of the cut blooms, 
especially the incurved varieties. The competition 
for a Challenge Cup offered by the Society for thirty- 
six blooms, cighteen Japanese sorts and eighteen in- 
curved, was the chief point of interest in the show. 
For this there were five entries, every one of which 
was highly meritorious and where so much excel- 
lence was brought together there was naturally a 
difficult piece of work for the judges. Between the 
1st and 2nd lots there was little to choose, but Mr. 
McHattie, of Newbattle Gardens, was awarded the 
1st prize for a fine stand in which the principal 
flowers were:—Criterion, Duchess of Albany, E. 
Molyneux, M. H. Fabre, Duchess of Manchester, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Lord Alcester. The 2nd prize was 
awarded to Mr. Carruthers, gr. to Mrs. Fleming, 
Hillwood, Corstorphine, who tabled a fine lot, the 
most prominent varieties being Gloriosum, Mdlle. 
Lacroix, Amy Furze, Barbara, Queen of England, 
Jardin des Plantes, Pink Venus, Jeanne d’Arc. 
Mr. Hepbnrn, gr.to T. Burnley, Esq., Ericht Bank, 
Kirn, Argyleshire, was placed 3rd with a stand of 
great merit. 

In the class for twenty-four blooms, twelve Japanese 
and twelve incurved, Mr. Hepburn was placed Ist, 
with Prince Alfred, Jeanne d’Arc, Golden Beverley, 
John Salter, Elaine, and Boule d’Or as conspicuous 
blooms, and the whole fine. This competitor was 
the only one competing with dressed blooms; and on 
this point there was conflicting opinions, some hold- 
ing that the practice led to artistic results, others 
that the undressed flowers were the most effective 
because natural. ‘The 2nd prize in this class went to 
Mr. Carruthers, whose stand contained grand 
samples of Pink Venus, White Venus, Prince Alfred, 
Lord Alcester, Duke of Albany, Mdlle Lacroix, 
and Queen of England; and Mr. John Foster, gr. to 
Mrs. Roberts, Welwood Park, Selkirk, was 3rd with 
also a very excellent lot. 

The class of twelve blooms incurved, distinct, 
brought Mr. A. McMillan, Trinity, Edinburgh, to 
the front, Mr. Donward, Townhead, Thornhill. 
Dumfries, being a good 2nd. 

For six blooms incurved, distinct, Mr. Peter 
Matheson, gr. to Mr. Outram Dahling Mohr, Kirn, 
Argyle, stood Ist with a very fine stand of well- 
finished blooms; 2nd, Mr. Cumming, St. Roque, 
Grange Loau, Edinburgh; Mr. Rushton, 3rd. 

In six blooms incurved, one variety, Mr. Carruthers 
took the Ist prize, Mr. Foster making a close 2nd; 
Mr. Kirie, gr., Sunderland Hall, Selkirk, being 3rd, 
competition being keen. 

Twelve Japanese, distinct, placed Mr. Rushton 
1st, with splendid examples of Elaine, Mrs, John 
Laing, Belle Paule, Boule d’Or, Soleil, Levant; and 
Mr. Matheson pressed him hard with fine blooms of 
Madame Rendatler, Belle Paule, Mdlle. Lacroix. 
Mr, Jardine made a close 3rd in this class. 

Among plants (Chrysanthemums) there was less 
keen competition, Mr, Jardine, of Ravelston Hall, 
Elinburgh; Mr. Cumming, Mr. Foote, Parson’s 
Green, Edinburgh; Mr. Carruthers, Mr. Ferguson, 
Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh; Mr. Donaldson, 
Ormelie, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, being the principal 
competitors. 

Fru. 

In this portion of the show the display was not 
large, but the quality was excellent. Mr. Murray, 
Culzeau Castle, Maybole, was placed 1st in the 
class of two bunches of black Grapes, with mag- 
nificent well coloured and highly bloomed Black 
Alicante; Mr. McHattie, Newbattle, being 2nd, with 
good Gros Colmar. In white Grapes Mr. McHattie 
was a very easy Ist, with two bunches, splendidly 
coloured, of Muscat of Alexandria, the fine amber tint 
of which was much admired and commented upon. 
The 2nd prize in this class went to Mr. Adam Duff, 
Clifton Hall Gardens, Ratho, for two beautiful 
bunches of Rivers’ New Sweetwater, a handsome- 
looking Grape, new to this quarter, 


The best collections of Apples and Pears came 
from Mr. Day, Galloway House, and were very fine 
fruit; and the 2nd best from Mr. McHattie. 

Miscellanous plants were represented by Primula 
sinensis, the best coming from Mr. Ball, gr., Glen- 
bourne, Oswald Road, Edinburgh, who also tabled 
the best six Primula obconica in 5-inch pots, which 
were models in their way; and zonal Pelargoniums, 
the best six of which came from Mr. Rushton. 

Cultural Certificates were awarded to Mr. D. 
Murray, Culzean, for two bunches of Barbarossa 
Grapes, weighing each 11 1b., and for six splendid 
Pines, the sorts being Charlotte Rothschild, Prince 
Albert, Smooth Cayenne, and Queen. 

Messrs. Methven & Sons, and Messrs. Laid & 
Sons decorated the orchestra, with admirable effect, 
with choice Palms and other foliage plants. Messrs. 
Dicksons & Co., occupied a table with a choice 
assortment of stove and greenhouse plants, and 
exhibited fine samples of Red Hawthornden Apples. 

Messrs. Ireland & Thomson had a very attractive 
table of select stove and greenhouse plants, in- 
cluding some excellent Nepenthes. Messrs. James 
Dickson & Sons had a miscellaneous table of plants 
and dried flowers; Mr. Henry Erskine, a beautiful 
display of wreaths and other objects of the florists’ 
art. Messrs. Methven & Sons made a beautiful dis- 
play of cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, interspersed 
with small Ferns and Palms, &c., which was much 
admired; and Messrs. Laird & Sons exhibited over 
100 blooms Chrysanthemums, which were equal to 
anything in point of quality that was to be found in 
the competing lists. 

Mr. Fairgrieve, Dunkeld, exhibited a model ofa new 
fruit tree protector ; the leading feature of which is 
a movable screen of canvas suspended from the top 
of the wall, attached there to a 3-inch batten, and 
having a roller 4 inches in diameterat bottom. The 
screen is recommended to be fitted up in 20 feet 
lengths, and to have the rope and pulley fixed at the 
centre 10 feet from either ends. The pulley is fixed 
to the batten at the top, and a groove is made in the 
roller at the exact centre which in hauling up or let- 
ting down the screen serves to prevent unequal moye- 
ment at either end and consequent entanglement. 


BANBURY CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


November 21.—This exhibition took place, as 
usual, in the Exchange Hall, and a pretty and bright 
display resulted. Prizes were also offered for winter- 
flowering plants, and fruit and Onions—always a 
strong point at Banbury. Plants of Chrysanthe- 
mums were somewhat poor, and showed signs of 
having been kept too long, and the judges wisely 
held back the Ist prizes in consequence. 

Groups of Chrysanthemums.—One of the best seen 
this season came from Mr. Baskett, gr. to W. Mew- 
burn, Esq., Wykeham Park, Banbury, the plants 
being well grown and finely bloomed, and included 
fine decorative Japanese and incurved varieties. Mr. 
T. Cummings, gr. to J. Gillett, Esq., was 2nd, with 
some finely bloomed plants. 

Tables of Winter-flowering Plants.—These proved a 
yery pleasing feature, and the arrangement and 
effect were decidedly in advance of last year. Mr, 
Doherty was a good Ist, with foliage and flowering 
plants, including Calanthe Veitchii and other 
Orchids, nicely blended; Mr. P. J. Perry, nursery- 
man, Banbury, being 2nd. 

Cut Flowers were remarkably good, the lateness of 
the season considered. ‘The best twenty-four in- 
curved, distinct varieties, came from Mr. W. Allen, 
The Gardens, Swallowfield Park, Reading—nice 
fresh blooms, not over large, but of good quality— 
Empress of India, Princess Teck, Lord Wolseley, 
Hero of Stoke Newington, Lord Alcester, Emily 
Dale, Golden Empress, Golden John Salter, Queen 
of England, Princess of Wales, Cherub, Mrs. Norman 
Davis, and Lord Eversley being the leading ones ; 
Mr. G. Neal, gr. to P. Southby, Bampton, was 2nd. 

R. N. Byass, Esq., Banbury, had the best twelve 
blooms of incurved ; the Rey. E. E. Elliott being 2nd. 

Mr. F. J. Myers, Banbury, had the best nine. 

Japanese.—Stauds of twenty-four varieties were a 
good feature, Mr. Tipler, gr. to S. Gulliver, Esq., 
Aylesbury, being Ist, with some finely developed 
blooms of Madame J. Laing, Mons. Tarin, Ralph 
Brocklebank, Madame C. Audiguier, Val d’Andorre, 
Elaine, Gloriosum. Jeanne Delaux, Sarnia, Duchess 
of Albany, Thunberg, Mdlle. Lacroix, &c.; 2nd, 
Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Symington, Banbury, had the best twelve ; 
R. N. Byass, Esq., being 2nd. 

The Rey. F.W. Cartwright was Ist with nine blooms, 


Refleved..—Mr. Baskett had the best stand of twelve 
blooms—Cloth of Gold, Amy Furze, Cullingfordi, 
King of Crimsons, Phidias, Madame M. Tezin, 
being very fine ; Mr, Neal was 2nd. 

Anemone-flowered.—These included the Japanese 
forms also, and Mr. Neal was Ist, baving fine 
examples of Empress, Lady Margaret, Grand Alveole, 
Gluck, Miss Annie Lowe, Fleur de Marie, Georges 
Sand, Duchess of Edinburgh, &e.; 2nd, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Allen had the best twelve blooms of any one 
yariety ; being Ist also with fine Golden Christine, 
Mr. R. N. Byass being 2nd with the white incurved 
Isabella Bott. 

Fyuit—T here were several stands of three bunches 
of Grapes, Mr. J. Hughes, gr. to Col. Cartwright, 
Byfield, being 1st with well-finished Alicante, Mr. 
F. J. Myers being 2nd with the same variety. 

Some very fine bunches of Gros Colmar, shown by 
Mr. E. Crump, Leamington, were highly commended, 
not being eligible to compete in the Grape class. 

The best eight dishes of Apples and Pears came 
from Mr. R. N. Byass—a very good lot of dessert 
and culinary varieties. Captain Bunyon being 2nd. 

Mr. J. Green also had the best six dishes of Pears, 
Miss Percy being 2nd. 

Potatos—These were numerous, and very good. 
The best nine dishes came from Mr. A. Cartwright, 
who had very fine examples; 2nd, Mr. V. 8S. Cross, 
also with a fine lot. Mr. A. Batchelor had the best 
six dishes. The best round Potato was Satisfaction, 
Reading Giant the best kidney, 

Several classes were set apart for amateurs 
plants, flowers, and fruits, the leading prize-takers 
being Miss Gillett, Mr. C. F. Edmunds, Mr. C. 
Gillett, Mr. W. Rowles, Mr. R. C. Rainbow, and 
Mr. W. Dale. 

Onions.—These were very fine. Mr. Doherty was 
Jst with twelve marvellous examples of Lord 
Keeper, the heaviest bulbs weighing 2 lb.; Mr. 
Neal was 2od with Anglo-Spanish. 


YEOVIL. 


November 21.—This exhibition was held in the 
Town Hall, and, taking it altogether, was a very 
good one. 

Groups—Mr. Crossman, gr. to J. Brutton, Esq., 
Yeovil, won the Silver Cup for the best arranged 
group of Chrysanthemums, his plants being in fine 
condition, the flowers large, plentiful, and fresh. 
Mr. W. Appleby, gr. to T. W. Dampier-Bide, Esq., 
Yeovil being a very close 2nd. Mr. 8. Kidley, gr. to 
H. A. Helyar, Esq., Coker Court, Yeovil, and Mr, 
G. Taylor, gr. to Captain Marsh, Yeovil, were Ist and 
2nd in that order with excellent arrangements. 

Cut Flowers—Open Classes—The competition in 
these classes was not quite so keen as it would have 
been if the Bristol show had not been on the same 
day. Mr. C. Lucas, gr. to John Marshall, Esq, 
Taunton, was Ist for twenty-four blooms, distinct, 
twelve Japanese and twelve incurved, with large, 
fresh, and well-formed blooms of Baronne de Prailly, 
Boule d'Or, Japonais, Ralph Brocklebank, Lord 
Alcester, Jeanne d’Arc, Lord Wolseley, Jardin des 
Plantes. 

Mr. Lueas was also Ist for twelve reflexed varieties 
—an excellent stand. 

Mr. W. Cocks, gr. to W. Fitzherbert Wyndham, 
Esy., Kingswear, South Devon, was Ist for six in- 
curved and six Japanese, showing large well-finished 
blooms in both stands. 

Mr. H. Copp, gr. to W. Drax, Esq., Holnest Park, 
Sherborne, had the best twelve bunches of pompons. 

Mr. Cocks staged an excellent stand of Japanese 
(not for competition), in which Mons. J. Laing, 
Belle Paule, and Mrs. Cannell were conspicuous. 

Fruit was a fairly good display, the quantity being 
good. Mr. Lloyd was Ist for a collection of six kinds 
of fruit, with good Black Alicante and Trebbiano 
Grapes, Glou Morceau Pear, Ribston Pippin Apples, 
and Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury Strawberry; Mr. 
Crossman was a good 2nd. Mr. Lloyd was Ist for 
two bunches of Black Alicante and two bunches of 
Mrs. Pince in the any other black class. Mr. Cross- 
man was Ist for two bunches of Muscats; and Mr. 
Daley, gr. to R. Stamer Randle, Esq., Maperton 
House, Wincanton, occupied a like position with two 
bunches of Foster's Seedling in the any other white 
Grape class, all staging shapely well-finished bunches. 
Mr. Daley had the best three dishes of dessert 
Apples; and Mr. Lloyd had the best three dishes 
of culinary, as well as the best dish of dessert 
Pears. Mr. Kidley had the best dish of culinary 
Pears. 

Vegetalles,—Vhere were four excellent collections 
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of eight kinds, and three collections of six kinds of 
salading, Mr. Bowers was 1st im both classes; Mr. 
Copp being 2nd in the former class, and Mr. Lloyd 
2nd in the latter. 

Trade Collections.—Messrs. Scott & Co. (Merriott 
and Yeovil), and Messrs. Robert Veitch & Son 
(Exeter), put up two admirable collections of Apples, 
not for competition. 


_ ST. ALBANS CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


November 20 snp 21.—The second annual show 
was held in the Town Hall, and there were some 
fine examples on view. For three trained speci- 
mens of Japanese, Mr. Edwin Beckett, er. to H. 
Hicks Gibbs, Esq., Aldenham House, Elstree, was 
Ist, with well flowered plants. He also had the 
best incurved. 

In the competing group, on a space of 40 square 
feet, Mr. F. H. Froud, er. to G. N. Martin, Esq., The 
Bank, St. Albans, was awarded 1st for a capital 
selection nicely arranged; the Ven. the Archdeacon, 
Lawrence (gr., Mr. J. Fisher), St. Albans, coming 
2nd. 

Among non-competing exhibits were a group of 
foliage and stove plants from Mr. J. Watson, New 
Zealand Nursery, St. Albans; an assortment of 
Coleus, Lilies, Chrysanthemums, and foliage plants, 
shown by Mr. Freeman, gr. to Horace Slade, Esy., 
Hatfield Road, St. Albans; an effectively arranged 
group of Chrysanthemums and miscellaneous plants, 
by Mr. T. Nutting, gr. to J. Blundell Maple, Esq., 
M.P., Childwickbury; and a corresponding group 
from Mr. W. F. Emptage, gr. to J. S. Hill, Bsq., 
Hawkswick. 

For cut flowers Mr. Hi. Beckett led easily in both 
sections, with fine blooms. He also had a collection 
of Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums. 

There were some excellent vegetables, the most 
noticeable being those from Mr. Beckett. He also 
contributed fruit, im good examples of Black 
Alicante and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, and 
Black Jamaica Pine-apple. 


LEEDS. 


Noy. 20 anp 21.—In spite of previous drawbacks 
the Leeds Chrysanthemum Society determined to 
make one more try, and the result was a creditable 
display. The groups of plants were arranged round 
the sides of the hall, the principal prizes being 
taken by Mr. H. Featherstone, nurseryman, Wirk- 
stall; and Mr, Eastwood, gr. to Mrs, Tetley, Leeds. 

Grapes were the only fruit staged, the best Muscat 
of Alexandria and Alicante coming from Myr. 
Midgeley, er. to H. Mason, Esq., Bankfields, Bingley. 

Mr. Featherstone was the principal exhibitor in 
the classes for bouquets, &c. 

There was a good show of cut blooms. In the 
principal class for thirty-six distinct varieties, 
eighteen to be Japanese and eighteen incurved, Mr. 
T. B. Morton, nurseryman, Darlington, took premier 
honours with a good lot, the Japanese being espe- 
cially heavy and well arranged—Etoile de Lyon, a 
new pink variety, being large and effective, and also 
Malle. Louise Leroy, a new white variety. Incurved 
varieties were represented by the usual leading sorts ; 
Mr. Midgeley was 2nd. 

For twenty-four blooms, twelve Japanese and 
twelve incurved, Mr. T. Barclay, gr. to Rk. Clough, 
Esq., Keighley, was Ist, staging capital examples of 
leading varieties. 

Mr. Morton succeeded in winning Ist honours for 
twelve Japanese and twelve incurved in separate 
classes, with blooms similar in name and quality to 
the larger classes; Messrs. Midgeley and Barclay 
followed closely. 

Anemone-flowered and reflexed varieties were best 
staged by Mr. Morton, the former’s being full-centred 
specimens, while the latter’s were bright and good. 

Mr. Grix, gr. to Sir James Kitson, Gledhow Hall, 
Leeds, was successful in securing 1st honours in the 
special class promoted by the members of the Leeds 
Paxton Society for eighteen blooms, distinct yarie- 
ties, any section, staging a mixed lot of incurved and 
Japanese. 

Messrs. Clibran & Sons, Altrincham, Cheshire, 
contributed five dozen blooms, Japanese and incurved, 

of leading varieties, along with a mixed collection 
of decorative stove and greenhouse plants not for 
competion, which created some interest, as did the 
collection of manures and other horticultural sun- 
dries, from Messrs. W. Wood & Sons, Wood Green, 
London, 
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BRISTOL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Novemper 21 ann 22.—The twenty-fifth exhi- 
bition of this Society took place in the Drill Hall, 
Clifton, and may be regarded as being one of the 
best shows held this season. Specimen plants of 
Chrysanthemums were especially good, Fruits and 
vegetables were excellent, 

Plants.—These exhibits were an imposing display 
by themselves, so numerous were they, and of such 
good quality. There were five competitors for the 
Silver Cup, to be awarded for eighty-four large- 
flowered distinct varieties, the prize going to Mr. J. 
Lee, gr.to T. M. Miller, Esq., Bristol; his plants 
were from 4 to 5 feet in diameter, well flowered, and 
neatly trained, Mrs, G. Rundle, Prince Alfred, and 
Mrs. Forsythe being of especial excellence. 

Mr. J. Ayres, gr.to T. W. Gibson, Esq., Clifton, was 
Ist for six Japanese; and Mr. A. Ambrose, gr. to 
G. A. Tilney, Esq., Sneyd Park, was Ist with leading 
varieties, such as Mdlle. Mélanie Fabre and Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, freely flowered. 

Trained standard plants were staged in capital 
condition, and consisted of Lord Wolseley, Empress 
of India, Bronze Jardin des Plantes, and others, 
carrying from twenty to thirty large blooms, quite 
equal in quality to the cut blooms shown as such. 
Mr. Cole, gr. to W. F. Threadwell, Hsq., Bath, took 
the Ist, and Mr. H. Hawking, gr. to Joseph Leach, 
Eisq., the 2nd prizes. 

A group of Chrysanthemums occupying a space 
12 feet by 7 feet brought six competitors. The best 
plants, having both fine flowers and good foliage, 
were staged by Mr. A. Parkes, gr. to Captain Alcock, 
Bristol ; the 2nd prize falling to Mr. A. Ambrose. 

Cut blooms were shown in large numbers, and the 
class for thirty-six distinct, twelve to be Japanese 
and the remainder incuryed, was the largest. Mr. 
Thomas, gr. to W. Marshall, Esq., Taunton, was the 
best among six exhibitors, the blooms being large 
and solid; the best of the Japanese varieties were 
Boule d’Or, E. Molyneux, M. J. M. Pigny, Thun- 
berg, and Duchess of Albany; and of incurved 
flowers, Empress of India, Jean d’Arc, Mrs. Heale, 
Jardin des Plantes, and Hero of Stoke Newington. 
Mr. A. Parkes showed well, and was a good 2nd. 

For twelve incurved, Ist, Mr. C. Cooper, gr. to 
C. L. Collard, Esq., Taunton; the medium blooms 
he showed possessed freshness and finish. The 
leading variety shown was ;Princess of Wales, very 
fine. Mr. W. Carpenter, gr. to A. Cole, Esq., showed 
in good form, and took the 2nd prize. 

The best six incurved blooms were those of Mr. 
A. Parkes—fine fresh blooms. 

Anemone-flowered were shown in twelve varieties 
in capital condition by Mr. C. Lucas, gr. to J. Mar- 
shall, Esq., Taunton; Lady Margaret, Fleur de 
Marie, and Gluck were the best, all of them were full- 
centred, and fresh blooms. Mr. E. Miller, gr. to F. 
Sargent, Esq., Old Sneyd Park, Bristol, was 2nd. 

Mr. Cooper had the best twelve Japanese varie- 
ties, and was Ist for eighteen Japanese, and for the 
same number of incurved varieties; the best among 
the former being Boule d’Or, Baronne de Prailly, 
Carew Underwood, Hdwin Molyneux, Val d’Andorre, 
and Thunberg. Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Thomas were 
tespectinely 2nd in these classes, both showing 
well. 

Mr. J. Asplin, gr. to W. M. Blake, Hsq., Hasfield 
Court, Tewkesbury, was Ist for six blooms of varie- 
ties of recent introduction; Alice Bird, a bright 
yellow being one of the more conspicuous blooms 
shown. 

Fruit—A good show was made in this section. 
For a collection of six dishes, Pines excluded.—Ist, 
Mr. W. Iggulden, gr. to the Barl of Cork, Marston 
House, Frome. 

Black Hamburgh Grapes were best shown by Mr. 
Bannister, gr. to H. St. Vincent Ames, Esq., Cote 
House, Westbury-on-Trym. 

For two bunches Muscat of Alexandria, Mr. W. 
Coates was Ist with capital bunches, having large 
berries of good colour; Mr. J. Gibson, gr. to Harl 
Cowley, Draycott Park, who was 2nd, showed 
well. 

In the Alicante class there were fifteen competi- 
tors, the Ist prize being taken by Mr. Iggulden with 
large bunches, compact, and of good colour; Mr. F. 
Crocker, gr. to Mrs. M. H. Miles, Ham Green House, 
Bristol, was 2nd, he failing to’gain Ist place by want 
of size in the berries. 

Nine competitors showed Lady Downe’s ; the best 
were those of Mr. Crocker, Mr. J. Gibson being 
placed 2nd with smaller bunches. 

Hight exhibitors showed Gros Colmar. Mr, 
Iggulden’s, which were good in all points, were 
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placed Ist ; and those of Mr. Gibson 2nd. Mrs. 
Pince was best staged by Mr. J. Wilkinson, Bristol ; 
and in the class for any other variety of black 
Grapes, the bunches of Gros Maroc, shown by Mr. 
Crocker, were pronounced to be fine on all points, 
and received Ist honours, the Black Barbarossa, 
shown by Mr. Iggulden, obtaining the 2nd place. 

Mr. Wilkinson staged Trebbiano in good con- 
dition in the class for any other white Grapes, taking 
the Ist prize; and Mr. Iggulden followed with Golden 
Queen. 

Pears made a good show, and the Ist prizes for 
six and for four varieties were secured by Mr. W. H. 
Bannister. Apples were also good. 

Vegetables in ten distinct varieties brought eight 
competitors, the best, those from Mr. W. H. Bannister, 
were of especial excellence. We give the names of 
the most noteworthy kinds, viz., Veitch’s Matchless 
Carrots, Perfection Brussels Sprouts, Danver's 
Yellow Onion, Hackwood Park Tomato, and Chan- 
cellor Potato; Mr. G. Pragnell, gr. to C. D. W. 
Digby, Esq., Sherborne Castle, Dorset, was a 
close 2nd. 

The classes for miscellaneous productions were 
filled generally in a very creditable manner. ‘The 
bank of plants—10 feet by 5 feet—put up by Mr. W. 
Coates, was very telling. Plants with ornamental 
foliage, shown by Mr. A. Hancock, gr. to W. Somers, 
Esq., Clifton, were excellent, and the specimen of 
Cycas revoluta especially so. 

Mr. J. Harris, gr. to Dr. Trotman, secured the Ist 
place for the best stove or greenhouse plant with a 
well bloomec Eucharis amazonica. 

A specimen of Cypripedium insigne with thirty- 
six blooms obtained for Mr. J. Coles the Ist prize 
in the class for a single Orchid. 

Poinsettias were well’shown by Mr. Cole; and Mr. 
G. Price, gr. to S. Budget, Esq., Bristol, was Ist for 
table plants. 


ISLE OF THANET. 


Noyemper 21 anp 22.—The second annual exhi- 
bition was held at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate; 
the competition in many cases was very keen, in 
this respect showing an improvement on last year’s 
show. 

For a group of miscellaneous plants, arranged for 
effect, the Ist honours were awarded to Mr. J. Gos- 
den, gr. to Mr. J. Atkinson, Westbrook, Margate, - 
who showed a charmingly arranged group of beauti- 
ful plants. Mr. F. Roberts, gr. to Mr. Sebag Monte- 
fiore, was 2nd. 

There were six groups of Chrysanthemums in 
competition, which was very close, the first honours 
falling to Mr. J. Cornford, gr. to Mr. H. H. Powell 
Cotton, who showed a very neatly urranged group of 
excellent plants. Two very fine groups were shown 
by Mr. E. Bishop, gr. to Mrs. Gray, of Birchington 
Hall, and Mr. F. Roberts, who were awarded 2nd aad 
ord prizes respectively. 

Mr. Cornford showed four very fine specimens 
(incurved), for which he received 1st honours; but 
for six trained specimens (incurved), single Japanese, 
and three specimens (reflexed), Mr. D. Fairweather, 
gr. to Mr. W. J. Jarrett, Westgate, led. 

Mr. W. Iles, gr. to Mr. A. R. Rayden, Birching- 
ton, showed some very nice plants, and secured Ist 
place for four Japanese and for three pompons. 

There was a very fine show of cut blooms, the 
most successful competitor being Mr. D. Fairweather. 

Mr. J. Cornford was also very successful, and his 
group of twenty-four incurved was excellent. 

For thirty-six blooms the Ist prize was awarded 
to a capital collection by Mr. T. Skinner, East 
Sutton Park. , 

Mr. J. Gosden, was Ist for a very pretty collection 
of plants suitable for table decorations. 

The display of fruit was exceptionally good. Mr. 
D. Fairweather had excellent Grapes, while Apples 
shown by Mr. F. Miller, gr. to Mr. J. T. Friend, 
Northdown, and the Pears by Mr. W. C. Barber and 
Mr, O. Wilkin were also good. There was also a 
very good show of vegetables. 

Ajateurs.—The show of plants in pots was very 
weak, being scarcely up to the average of those 
shown by cottagers, and in some classes the judges 
did not think the exhibits worthy of a Ist prize. 
There was, however, a very good show of cut blooms, 
Mr. Gaines carrying off many of the prizes; but in 
two classes he had to succumb to Mr. R. Pepper. 
Mr. J. Knight was also a successful exhibitor. Mr. 
Jarman, gr. to J. Farmer, Esq., Margate, had a 
grand group, not for competition, of Chrysanthe- 
mums which was singled out as the best group in 
the show, 
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(Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.) 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
3a |3¢ 
Above or | & 5 Bhs oR S 
DISTRICTS, below the) Se |x [52 |5e 
Mean for) &3 | RS |HE,/HE5 
the week) SB | Sp |Paxaisee 
ending Be ae Recast 
Voy. 26. C7 *S |" 9° 
Noy. 26 Shel Woke eer 2 5 
8 a |@s 
az |Ze 
| 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. Scortann, N. 2 above 12 26 |— 226/+ 150 
1. ScoTnann, E. ... | 5 above 30 14 |—417}4+ 93 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 7 above 34 0 |—474/+ 27 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 8 above 43 0 342}4+ 152 
4. MrpLAnD Cos. ... | 8 ubove 41 0 |— 428/+ 135 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 8 above 53 0 |— 409/+ 139 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 5 above 29 3 |— 332/+ 46 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 above 43 0 |— 336/+ 87 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 6 above | 48 0 |— 449/4+ 243 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 5 above 32 0 |— 238)\+ 7 
10. IRELAND,S. ... | 5 above | 45 0 |— 218!\+ 77 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 6 above 71 0 |— 272\/+ 153 
BRIGHT 
RAINFALL. SUNSHINE. 
a 2 b bh wo 
os ay 3 Ong 18a 
DisTRIcTs, 38 Ad cE SSZ\Ss4 
Boao |2a. 22 OBS |o Sas 
Sis goa] 3.- |S27\|o5 - 
aS a8) a SAL SAE 
ors leg | od |aetleor 
e2° |oa | $5 |$25\32e 
oF i} & 5 ae & a a 
= A & ae 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts, Inch. Ins. 
0. Scornanp, N. ... | 8 more | 217 | 40.5) 5 27 
1. ScoTLanD, E. ... | 9 more 189 | 27.8; 19 29 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.,,, | 4 !ess 169 | 24.0] 21 26 
8. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 1 less 771 | 23.0] 16 29 
4. MIDLAND Cos. ,,. | 2 more 158 | 23.9) 19 27 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 0 (aver.)} 165 | 25.7) 12 | 26 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLAND, W. ... |10 more 178 | 40.0 8 30 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 7 more | 180 | 28.2 8 | 28 
8, ENGLAND, S.W.... | 2 more | 185 | 33.7 | 17 | 33 
9. IRELAND, N. ... | 4 more 191 | 32.6) 14 27 
10. IRELAND, S. eo | O (aver.)| 172 | 33.0 12 2 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 4 less 202 | 28.0}, 20 39 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Noy. 26, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :-— 

“The weather has continued in a very unsettled 
and rough conditiion in all parts of the kingdom. 
Extremely heavy rain has fallen over the greater 
part of Scotland, and considerable quantities at most 
of the English and Irish stations, but in the eastern 
parts of England the rainfall has been comparatively 
slight. Thunder and lightning occurred at some of 
the Irish stations on the 20th, and lightning was very 
prevalent over the south of England at the close of 
the period. 

“ The temperature has again been above the mean. 
Over England the excess has been as much as 6° 
to 8°, and in Ireland 5°; but in Scotland (where 
the thermometer was at times low) the excess varied 
between 2° and 5°. The highest of the maxima, 
which were recorded on rather irregular dates, ranged 
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from 56° to 59°. The lowest of the minima were 
generally registered either at the beginning or end 
of the period, when temperature fell to between 
26° and 33° over Scotland, 30° and 32? in Ireland, 
and between 30° and 39° over England. In the 
‘Channel Islands’ the lowest reading was 45°. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean in the 
east and north-east of England and in the ‘ Channel 
Islands,’ and about equal to it in the southern parts 
of England and Ireland ; but in all other districts it 
has been more than its normal value, especially over 
Scotland. At Glencarron the fall during the 21st 
was as much as 3'80 inches, and the total fall for the 
five days ending on the 24th was 7°16 inches. 

“ Bright sunshine has again been very deficient in 
all places, The percentage of the possible amount 
of duration ranged from 5 in ‘ Scotland, N.,’ and 8 in 

England, N.W.,’ and ‘ Scotland, W.,’ to 20 in the 
‘Channel Islands,’ and 21 in ‘ England, N.E.’” 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 8. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


Dec. 2) ass oes oe 41°.3/ Dec. 6.0 one comp 402.2 
ap OP! vee vee mm 415.38 se titans ove 41°.1 
sy 4 one on cn lhe: No ous cree fn) 
2D ae one 41°.2 | Mean for the week 41°.2 


MARKETS, 
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COVENT GARDEN, November 29, 


Prices remain the same as last week, Grapes alone 
improving. James Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. | fe d. 

Apples, half-sieve ... 2 0- 4 6 | Lemons, per case ,,.12 10 
— Cunada and Nova Peaches, dozen «20-60 
Scotia, per barrell0 0-18 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 20 
Cobs, 100 lb. ... 109 O- ... — St. Michael. each 2 80 
Grapes, per lb... 0 6- 3. 0\ 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s,d.s.d 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Mustard and Cress, 
Carrots, per bunch,,, 0 6- ... punnet ... son O Ae ees 
Cauliflowers, each ... 0 3-... | Onions, per bunch ... 0 5- .., 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 Parsley, per bunch,,, 0 4- 
Cucumbers, each .,, 0 9-... | Potatos, per cwt. 40-50 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 0- ... », kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 6-... | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6- 
Herbs, per bunch }- ... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- 
Leeks, per bunch . | Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 0- 


Lettuce, per dozen... +» | Turnips, per bunch, 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6- ... new C nant OR Gk=taae 


PoratTos.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 
74s.; and Magnums, 80s. to 90s. per ton. ‘Trade very bad. 
PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 

s.d. s.d. s.d.s.d, 


Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 Uv 

Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 ous, each .., + 20-10 0 
Coleus, dozen .. 2 0- 4 0! Ficus elastica, each. 1 6-7 0 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. «30-60 

Dracena terminalis, Hyacinths, Koman, 
per dozen ... «30 0-60 0 dozen pots... «10 0-12 0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 | Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 0 
Erica hymalis, doz...12 0-24 0 | Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
— caffra, dozen .,. 6 0-12 0} Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 

— gracilis, dozen.., 8 0-12 0| Pelargoniums, scar- 
Euonymus, in var. let, per dozen 40-90 
per dozen ... «+» 6 0-18 0} Poinsettias, dozen... 9 0-15 0 
Evergreens, in var., Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 6 0 
per dozen .., +» 6 0-24 0 | Solanums, dozen 9 0-15 0 
Tulips, dozen pots... 8 0-10 0 


CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s. d, 
Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 
Azaleas, 12 sprays ... 0 9- 1 0 | Narcis., paper-white, 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 (French), 12 bun... 3 U- 6 0 
Camellias, 12 blms, 3 0- 4 0| Pelargoniums,1Zspr. 1 0- 1 6 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 3 0| — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 8 0 
Chrysanthemums, Primulas, double, 12 
12 blooms .., «06-30 sprays .. ae, 1 O= ING 
— dozen bunches.,, 4 0-12 0 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 30 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0} — coloured, dozen, 2 0- 4 0 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 4 0- 6 0 | — red, perdozen .., 1 0- 20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0| — Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 20 
Hyaciuths, Roman, Stephanotis, 12 spr. 6 0- 8 0 
12 sprays ... ... 1 0- 1 6 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.,,. U 9-16 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 | Violets, 12 bunches,,, 1 0- 1 6 
Lilac, white Fr.,bun. 5 0- 70) — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6-20 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 U- 6 0 | — Parme, Fr., bun, 3 6- 4 0 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. — Stephens’ Book of 
the Farm: Div. 1., new edtion, by J. Macdonald 
(Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons),— 
The Practice of Forestry, by C. Y. Michie (Edinburgh 
and London: W. Blackwood & Sons).—TZhe Rose 
Garden, 9th Edition, by W. Paul, F.L.S. (London; 
Kent & Co.), 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—e——_ 


*,* Tante Prants at Frowsr Saows. — We have 
received several letters from indignant and 
injured exhibitors concerning the awards made 
by judges at various shows this season, which 
we cannot find space for in our columns, nor 
is it desirable, in the interests of those 
most nearly concerned. We do not doubt but 
that much ill feeling amongst exhibitors of 
these plants would be spared them if the framers 
of schedules would define in clear terms what 
is intended by “ table plants.” 


American Frrus: H, C. (Brussels), We cannot re- 
commend firms in the way you require, neither 
can we say in which town a young gardener would 
best succeed, but should think New York the most 
unlikely. You had better communicate with some- 
one in the United States. 


Artimictan Manorrs: Killernan. Phosphate of 
magnesia, nitrate of soda, phosphate of lime, 
Prices can be obtained from any wholesale dealer 
in the manures, 


Booss: H. J. van Heyst. Greenhouse and Stove 
Plants, by T. Baines, is published by John Murray, 
Albermarle Street, London. Its price we do not 
know.—Constant Reader, Get Botanical Names for 
English Readers, by R. H. Alcock (London: L. 
Reeve & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden).—— 
W.N. Craig, Insectiverous Plants, by C. Darwin 
(London: J. Murray), is the book you should 
procure. 


Crusnep Boyes: Amateur, The proportion in asoil 
poor in lime may be about 1 to 32, say 1 bushel to 
lcubic yard. Your Vine border at 2 feet by 
1 square rod area will contain 20 cubic yards. 


Cyprivepiuom: J, B. The twin flower is merely a 
sign of great vigour in the plant. 


Evcuaris amazontcA: J. N. The warmth of your 
early Peach-house will not be high enough at the 
beginning to start these plants into bloom, but at 
a later date—say, after the fruits are set on the 
trees, and the sun’s warmth has increased, and the 
Eucharis plants be plunged in the hotbed of leaves 
—it would doubtless bring out the flowers, provided 
a long period of rest has been afforded the plants. 
We may state for your information that some 
growers never remove their plants from the house 
they flower in to a cooler one to rest them, but 
simply give an enforced rest by withholding root 
waterings, meanwhile maintaining the daily syringe 
bath. 


GatyaNIseD Wire AND Cuupers: J. 7. S. Plants 
certainly get injured by galvanised wire, but the 
danger of employing it for trellis-work is avoided 
by giving it two or three coats of paint before 
fastening the plants to it. Thin wire for covering 
walls on which fruit trees, &c., are to be trained 
should be of soft ungalvanised iron, which is much 
less brittle than the galvanised kind, and with 
ordinary care it will last unpainted for ten years 
or more. 


Gas-sTOVE: GRAPE AND FRruit-room: G. F. The 
Grapes decay either by reason of their being im- 
mature when cut, or because the temperature is too 
low, and the air heavy and damp. Make it warmer 
(45°) and drier by ventilation, drainage, &c. A 
gas-stove is not wanted in a room properly con- 
structed. It should be kept cool and dark for 
Apples; for Pears, a degree or two more of 
warmth may be allowed. All fruit-rooms need 
ventilation when moisture is found to condense 
heavily on the fruit, and this should be given in 
dry weather, never when it is rainy or foggy. 


Grapes: A Subscriber, From your information we 
should think the border requires to be renewed, 
but your letter does not contain enough particulars 
as to treatment for us to form a correct opinion. 


Names or Fruit: J. 7. P. Your Pear is Doyenné 
Boussoch. — 4, B, 1, Apple Kerry Pippin; 2, 
Eve, or Trumpington; 3, Rosemary Russet; 4, 
Lincolnshire Holland Pippin; 6, Pear Comte de 
Lamy. — J. W. 1, Glou Morgeau; 2, Beurré 
d’Aremberg; 3, Suffolk Thorn; 4, Broom Park; 
5, Doyenné du Comice; 6, London Pippin. — W. 
Warren. Your Apple is unknown and worthless, 
—W. Haig. 1,5Comte de Paris; 2, Beurré Diel; 
3, Hacon’s Incomparable ;4, Beurré Sterckmans ; 
5, Beurré de Capiaumont; 6, Beurré Bose,—G, 
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Watt. Doyenné Boussoch. — Jno."Jones. Grape, 
Madresfield Court.—A. G. N. 1, Hollandbury ; 
2, Beauty of Kent; 3, Round Winter Nonsuch; 
4, Grange’s Pearmain; 5, like Crimson Queening ; 
6, Adam’s Pearmain.—W. C, 1, not recognised: 
2, Triomphe de Jodoigne; 3, Striped Beaufin.— 
A, N. Apple, Ringer; Pear, Beurré Clairgeau. 


Names or Prants: 4, Mf, Abies (or Picea) cepha- 
lonica.—C. W. K. That is strange. No.1 is an 
indifferent variety of Oncidium Forbesii ; and 2 
is a fine variety which comes near to O. Forbesii 
Borwickiana, illustrated in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
p. 525, vol. xi., 1879.—H. G. H. We cannot 
name plants from such scraps; send better, 
and we will endeavour to comply with your 
wish.—C. W. Strickland. Wachenalia pendula. 
S. W. Maxillaria picta.—Subscriber. 1, Lastrea 
glabella; 2, Adiantum concinnum latum; 3, 
Polypodium appendiculatum ; 4, Pteris serru- 
lata; 5, Lomaria spicant; 6, Polypodium vul- 
gare; 7, Blechnum occidentale.—W, ¥. C. Piece 
of plant, Pelargonium glutinosum; J’ern, Pteris 
serrulata.—G. M., Paris. 1, not recognised; 2, 
Oncidium sp. ; 3, Phalenopsis rosea; 4, not re- 
cognised; 5, Odontoglossum constrictum; 6, 
Goodyera pubescens.—J. #. Stanhopea grandi- 
flora (Lindley)—T. Heffer. Polypodium querci- 
folium.—J. Rigg. Specimen quite insufficient. 


Namine Prants: G. M. We are always desirous to 
oblige our correspondents by naming specimens for 
them, but we must request them to furnish us with 
good specimens properly packed and in number not 
exceeding six at a time. As you say, some of the 
specimens sent were, indeed, in a bad state, and on 
arrival others were decayed beyond recognition. 
We never like to make guesses at a plant’s name 
as itis unsatisfactory to all concerned and some- 
times results in grave errors. 


Oponrociossum PuLcHELLUM: JZ. C. We can find 
no record of your communications having been 
received by us either at the beginning of the year 
or in October. We “boycott” no one, but are 
always pleased to afford our correspondents the 
desired information with the least possible delay. 
Can you not send another flower ?- 


Oxrorp Marker: Robin. We know of no market 
so called. 


Pear Beurrr Surermeur: W. Ingram. The fruits, 
if small, were of delicious flavour. It should cer- 
tainly not fail in any garden. 


Partm Srrps: J. ZL. R. These are sometimes to be 
picked up at the horticultural salerooms, English 
nurserymen do not generally deal in them. Try 
Hurst & Co.. wholesale seedsmen, Houndsditch, 
E.; or Hr. Strauss, Eberfeld, Cologne, Rhenish 
Prussia. 


Pears: C. W. W. The omission of name of place is, 
no doubt, to most persons aserious one. Our cor- 
respondent, “EF. M.,” was doubtless writing for 
gardeners who know what varieties of Pears will 
grow well in certain parts of England without 
usually requiring to be placed on a wall. As a 
general rule, it may be stated that few varieties, and 
these none of them very good ones, will grow with- 
out a wall on which to train them in parts north of 
the Humber. Even inthe warmer parts of England 
and Ireland there are few Pears which are not the 
better for being so grown, although in sheltered 
walled-in gardens excellent fruits are obtained 
from espaliers, cordons, pyramids, &c. 


RaLeicH AND THE Potato: H. Fincham. Anaccount 
of the Potato Conference and Exhibition is to be 
found in our issue for December 4, 1886. The 
Royal Horticultural Society was not engaged in 
that undertaking. 


Terms or Tenancy: One perpleced. Your case is 
such a grave one, that you would only do yourself 
justice by taking proper legal advice. We cannot 
venture to advise, especially as you have had no 
agreement in respect of the holding. 


Travettinc Expenses: H.F. You cannot claim them, 
but it is customary to reimburse the young gardener 
when he has been put to any expense in reaching 
his situation. 


Watnurs: W. Collett. The Nuts were unripe at the 
end of the season, that is all. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED. — J. E. P. (next week).—D. 
Crombie.—J. E.—F. S. & Co.—E. J.—R. V. & S.—R. D.— 
W. Ingram (next week).—F. W. B.—W. C.—J. van V.—R. 
H. V.—J. Trotman.—D. & J.—Dr. W. Schlich.—W. Jinks 
T. F. D.—H. W. W.—J. W.—G. N.—Dobbie & Co.—W. C.— 
J. Y.—J. R. J.—A, D.—H, M.—J, G. BE. & F. NN. 
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ENGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
>, Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


4\UON YMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


EAKALE for Forcing, selected large Crowns, 

80s. per 1000; under 500, 9s. per 100. A remittance 

with all orders.—ALFRED ATWOOD, Grower, 14, Lavender 
Terrace, Battersea, S.W. 


To the Trade. 
VEGETABLE and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
. AnD F. SHARPE are now prepared to give 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for all the best kinds of 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS grown this season from care- 
fully selected stocks. The quality is very good, and the prices 
will be found advantageous to purchasers. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


NEW FORGET-ME-NOT, 
BLUE PERFECTION. 
THE QUEEN OF SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

No Garden should be without this grand improvement on 
the old M. dissitiflora. Now is the time to plant to produce 
a sensational display next epring. 

Strong plants, 1s. each, 10s. per doz. Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Trade Price on application. 
J. H. VIRGO, Florist, Walton-in-Gordano, Clevedon, 
SOMERSET, 


FENCES—MYROBALAN.:CHERRY PLUM 


(PRUNUS MYROBALANA) 
is the best stuff for mending old fences or making new ones. 
Grows well on poorest soils. Shoots very hard and spiny. 
Prices range from 12s. per 1000 to 10s. per 100. Full particu- 
lars on application to EWING & CO., Havant, Hampshire. 
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STANDEN'S. 
Established Ni AN I] RE 


Over 20 Years. 


Exceeds all others in general fertilising 
properties and staying powers. 

It promotes a rapid, healthy, and robust growth to 
plants generally. 

It is a clean and dry powder, with very little smell. 

It is consequently particularly adaptable for ladies 
interested in plant culture. 

The highly fertilising properties of this Manure 
render its money value, in comparison with 
other manures, at least double; and users will 
find that very small quantities will produce 
favourable and lasting results. 

Sold in Tins, 1/-, 2/6d, 5/6, and 10/6 each ; 
and in Kegs (free) at Reduced Prices, 
28 lbs., 12/6; 56 lbs., 23/-; 112 lbs., 
42/- each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & 60. 


(LIMITED), 
16, Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 
SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN. 


{\CONOMY IN THE GARDEN.—Sent gratis 
our new Fertilizing Moss (16 pages) Pamphlet, containing 
much yaluable matter.—Send address to 
W. WOOD anv SON, Wood Green, N. 


RCHID PEAT, best quality; BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use. RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 
WALKER anp CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, BullRing, Birmingham. 


BENTLEY'S INSECTICIDE. 


Is superseding the use of other Insecticides. 
Used by nearly all the Leading Gardeners. 
1 Gallon, 9s.; 4 Gallon, 5s.; 1 Quart, 3s.6d.; 1 Pint, 2s. 
Testimonials and full particulars upon application. 
J. BENTLEY, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, ds. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d. each. 
Buses ee eus PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
4d. each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, Is. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F-.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), W.C. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as aboye, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Dep6t for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


CARSON'S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 
BAOHELOR’S WALE, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


WLYEA McoAL- 18k 


GARDEN Foo 
REQUISITES. 


. 3 Two PRIZE MEDALS. we 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous ... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD aco (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only see ee Is. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... «1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” a In Baas. 


TILIZER (the Best Food for a FT 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 14]b. 281b. 561b. 1 cwt. 


Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/— 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/= 12/= 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 

NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 

Cattle, £2 perton. Extra largeSample Bales, 6s. each. Also 

prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 

sacks, 1s. 4d.each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 15sacks, 17s. 6d.; 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated. in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each. 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 

Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 

(bags included); sample 1 cwt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 

ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 


Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 
CHUBB'S “COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 


in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample lewt. bag, 
8s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents, 

Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London, 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO,., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (cusi:.,), 


1s. per Bag, 10 for 8s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.o.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM, 10s. perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS anv CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C. 


BONES !—BONES ! !—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, — 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


Geaeet COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(Ge keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. SBoxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICK'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(limited), London. bathe 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(Established 1841) 


CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 


GARDENING, 


NOTICES or at. HORTICULTURAL MATTERS of CURRENT INTEREST, 


REPORTS of EXHIBITIONS, REVIEWS of BOOKS, and 


HOME, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Illustrations by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., W. G. SMITH, F.L.S., W. J. WELCH, and Others. 


Among the Contibutors to recent Volumes the following, out of many hundreds may be named :— 


ALPINE PLANTS :— 
BACKHOUSE, J. 
BALL, J., F.R.S. 


CHURCHILL, G. C., Clifton, Bristol. 


CORREVON, H., Geneva. 
DEWAR, D., Kew. 

DOD, Rev. C. W. 
JENKINS, E. 


AMATEUR GARDENING :— 
BADGER, E. W. 
BOYLE, Hon. Mrs. E. VY. B. 
“S. BRIGID.” 


BRIGHT, the late H. A. (‘* Notes 


from a Lancashire Garden”’), 
CLARKE, Col. Trevor. 
EWBANK, Rey. H., Ryde. 
LOWNE, B. T. 
THOMSON, W. 
WEIR, Harrison. 


ARBORETUM :— 
BARRON, W., Borrowash. 
LAVALLEE, Alphonse, the late. 


NICHOLSON, G., Curator, Royal Gar- 


dens, Kew, 
SARGENT, Prof., Boston, U.S.A. 
SYME, G. 
YEO, D. J., Lyneham. 
YOUNG, Maurice. 


BEE-KEEPING :— 
CHITTY, W. 
ROBINSON, J. F. 


CHEMISTRY :— 
CHURCH, Prof., Kew. 
DEHERAN, Prof., Paris. 
DYER, Bernard. 
GILBERT, Prof., Rothamsted. 
LAWES, Sir J. B., Rothamsted. 
MITCHELL, W. S. 
WARINGTON, R. Kothamsted. 
WILLIS, J. J. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS :— 
ARTHUR, Prof., New York. 
BASTIAN, Dr. Charlton, F.R.S. 
BOS, Dr. Ritzema, Wageningen. 
BERKELEY, Rey. M. J., F.R.S. 
COOKE, Dr. M. C. 

MURRAY, G., British Museum, 
PAGET, Sir James, F.R.S. 


PHILIPPS, W. 

PLOWRIGHT, C. B., (Fungi). 
SMITH, W. G. 

SORAUER, Prof., Proskau. [Forestry, 
WARD, Prof. Marshall, School of 


FERNS :— 


BAKER, J. G., Royal Gardens, Kew. 
DRUERY, C. 

MOORE, T. (the late), Botanic Gardens, 
HEMSLEY, A. (Chelsea. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS :— 


DEAN, R., Ealing. 
DODWELL, E. S., Oxford. 
D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 
DOUGLAS, J., Ilford. 
DOWNIE, J., Edinburgh. 
HORNER, Rey. F. D. 
MOLYNEUX, E. 

PAUL, G., Paisley. 
TURNER, C., the late. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— 


DLAM, R. W., Natal. 
ANDRE, E., Paris. 
ANTOINE, F., the late, Vienna, 
BENNET, H., M.D., Mentone, 
BERGMAN, E., Ferriéres, 
BONAVIA, C., Lucknow. 


FORESTRY :— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— 


CARUEL, Prof., Florence. 

CASPARY, Prof., Koenigsberg. 

DAMMAR, Dr. Udo, Berlin. 

DE MAR, J. A., Boston, U.S.A. 

DRUDE, Prof., Dresden. 

DUCHARTRE, Prof., Paris. 

EICHLER, the late, Prof., Director, 
Imperial Botanic Gardens, Berlin. 

ENGLER, Prof., Breslau. 

FENZI, Cay. E., Florence. 

HANBURY, T., Mentone. 

HART, J. H., Trinidad. 

HENRIQUEZ, Prof., Coimbra. 

JOLY, C., Paris. 

JENMAN, J.S., British Guiana. 

KOLB, Max, Munich. 

KRELAGE, E, H., Haarlem. 

LANGE, Prof., Copenhagen. | 

LEHMANN, H., Popayan. | 

MEEHAN, T., Philadelphia. | 

MONTEIRO, Chev., Lisbon. 

MORREN, the late Prof., Liege. | 

NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 

NELSON, C. J., Orange Free State. 

OLIVEIRA, J. D.’, Oporto. 

OLIVER, Captain S. P., Madagascar, 

PLANCHON, Prof., Montpellier. 

PYNAERT, E., Ghent. 

REGEL, E., St. Petersburg. 

RODIGAS, E., Ghent. 

SURINGAR, Prof., Leyden. 

TROUBETZKOI, Prince (Eucalyptus), 

VILMORWN, H. de, Paris. 

WITTMACK, Dr., Berlin. | 

WOLKENSTELN, St. Petersburg. 


BRACE, C. J., France. 
FRANCE, C. S., Aberdeen. | 
MICHIE, C. Y., Cullen, Aberdeen. | 
SCHLICH, Dr. Superintendent, Forest 
Department, Cooper's Hill.* 
WEBSTER, A. D., Bromley. 


FRUIT CULTURE :— | 


BARRON, A. F., Chiswick. | 
BLACKMORE, R. D. 

BUNYARD, G., Maidstone, Kent. 
CHEAL, J., Crawley, Sussex. 
RIVERS, T. F. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange. 
WILDSMITH, W.., Heckfield Gardens, 


| GARDEN BOTANY :— 


BAKER, J. G., F.R.S. 

BALFOUR, Prof.,Edinburgh. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. | 

BENTHAM, the late G., F.R.S. | 

BOLUS, H., Cape Town. | 

BROWN, N. E., Herbarium, Kew. 

BURBIDGE, F. ‘W., Botanie Gardens, | 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. (Dublin. 

CLARKE, C. B., F.R.S, H 

COOKE, Dr. (Fungi). | 

CORNU, Prof. Max, Paris. 

DECAISNE, the late Prof., Paris. 

DE CANDOLLE, A., Geneva. 

DYER, W. T. T., Director, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

ELLACOMBE, Rey. Canon. 

ELWES, H. J. (Lilies). [fers). | 

ENGELMANN, the late Dr. G. (Coni- | 

FRANCHET, Paris. (U.S.A, | 

GRAY, Prof. Asa, the late, Boston, 

HEMSLEY, W. B., Kew, 

HOOKER, Sir J. D., K.C.S.1., late 
Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

JACKSON, Museum, Royal Gardens, | 
Kew (Economic Botany). 

LEICHTLIN, Max, Baden-Baden. 

LINDSAY, R., Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 

MAW. G. (Crocus). 

MOORE, F., Royal Gardens, Glasnevin, 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


MORRIS, D., Assistant Director, Kew. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 

OLIVER, Prof., F.R.S. 

ROLFE, R. A., The Herbarium, Kew. 
SMITH, W. G. (Fungi). 

STEIN, Breslau Gardens. 
STRICKLAND, Sir C. 

TODARO, Baron, Palermo. 
WATSON, Sereno, Boston, U.S.A. 


| GARDEN INSECTS :— 


McLACHLAN, R., F.R.S., Pres. Ent. 
Soc, 

MICHAEL, A. E., F.R.S. 

WESTWOOD, Prof., F.R.S. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS :— 


BARR, P., Covent Garden. 

CREWE, Rey. H. Harpur, the late. 
DOD, Rey. C. W. 

ELLACOMBE, Rey. Canon. 
ELWES, H. J., Cirencester. 
HARTLAND, Baylor, Cork. 

PERRY, Tottenham. 

POTTER, W., York. 

WILSON, G. F.R.S. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES :— 


BANCROFT, G., M.D., Queensland. 

BENNETT, G., M.D., Sydney. 

BONAVIA, Dr., N. W. P., India. 

COOPER, Sir Dan,, Bart., Sydney. 

DUTHIE, J. F., Saharunpore. 

FAWCETT, W., Superintendent Botani- 
cal Department Jamaica 

HART, J. H., Superintendent, Botanical 
Department, Trinidad. 

IM THURN, Everard, British Guiana. 

KING, Dr., Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

MACOWAN, Prof., Cape Town 

MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferd. yon, 
Melbourne. 

MURTON, H. J., Siam. 

RIDLEY, H.N., Superintendent Botan- 
ical Department, Singapore. 

SCHOMBURGK, Dr., Adelaide, 

SMITH, T., New Zealand. 

TRIMEN, H., Ceylon. 

WOOD, Medley, Botanic Garden, Dur- 
ban. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING :— 


ANDRE, E,, Paris. 

BOSCAWEN, Hon. and Rev. J. T. 
BURVENICH, F., Ghent, 
JACKMAN, J., Woking. 

JULIAN, G. Richards. 


ORCHIDS :— 


ANDERSON, J., Meadowbank. 

BACKHOUSE, J., York. 

BULL, W. 

BULLEN, R., 
Glasgow. 

BUYSSON, M. Le Comte. 

CRAWSHAY, De B. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Trevor, Bart., M.P., 
President, Royal Horticultural Soc. 

LEE, W., Downside. 

LINDEN, Lucien, Brussels, 

O'BRIEN, James, 

PFITZER, Prof., Heidelberg. 

REICHENBACH, Prof., Hamburgh. 

RIDLEY, H. N., Singapore. 

SANDER, F. 

SMEE, A. H. 

SWAN, W.., Staines, 

VEITCH, H. J. 

WILLIAMS, B. S. 

WOOLFORD, C. 


Botanic Gardens, 


PRACTICAL GARDENING :— 


ATKINS, J. 

AUSTEN, J., Witley Court Gardens. 

BAILLIE, W. M., Luton Hoo Gardens, 

BAINES, T. 

BAXTER, W. H., Botanic Gardens, 
Oxford. 

BLAIR, T., Shrubland Gardens. 

CARMICHAEL, A.M.,, Henley in Arden, 

CHALLIS, T. 

CHRISTIE, A., Warwick Castle. 


GCOLEMAN, W., FEastnor Castle 
Gardens. 
COOMBER, J., The Hendre, Monmouth. 


COOMBER, W.., Regent’s Park. 

CROSSLING, R., St. Fagan’s Castle 
Gardens, 

CULVERWELL, W., Thorpe Perrow. 

DEAN, A. (Potatos, &c.). 

DEWAR, D., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

DIVERS, W. H., Ketton. 

DOUGLAS, J., Great Gearies, Ilford. 

DUNN, M., Dalkeith. 

EARLEY, W.., Ilford. 

EVANS, A., Lythe Hill Gardens. 

FINDLAY, B., Manchester. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens, 

FOWLER, Aas Castle Kennedy 
Gardens. 

GIBSON, W. M. (Town Gardening). 

GRIEVE, P., Bury St. Edmunds. 

HEMSLEY, A. (Market Plants). 

HERRIN, C., Dropmore. 

HUDSON, J. (Stove Plants). 

INGRAM, W., Belvoir Gardens. 

LYNCH, R. J., Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

McINDOE, J., Hutton Hall. 

MELVILLE, D., Dunrobin Gardens, 

MILES, G. T., Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens, 

MILLER, W., Coombe Abbey. 

MOORE, F. W., Royal Botanic Garden, 

O'BRIEN, T. [Glasnevin. 

POWELL, D. C., Powderham Castle. 

RICHARDS, G. H., Somerley Gardens 

ROBERTS, J., Gunnersbury. 

ROSS, F., Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 

RUST, J., Eridge Castle. 

SAUL, M., York. 

SHEPPARD, J., Wolverston Gardens 

SMITH, J., Mentmore Gardens. 

SMYTHE,-W., Basing Park. 

TEMPLE, M,, Carron House, N.B. 

THOMAS, O., Chatsworth Gardens. 

THOMSON, W., Clovenford (Vines). 

WALLIS, J., Keele Gardens. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove. 

WARD, H. W., Longford Castle 
Gardens. 

WARD, A., Stoke Edith Park. 

WATSON, W., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

WEBSTER, J., Gordon Castle Gardens 

WILDSMITH, W., Heckiield Gardens 

WILSON, D. 

WILSON, G. F. (Lilies). 


ROSES :— 


BENNETT, H. 

D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwick, Bury St 
FISHER, Rev. O. (Edmunds 
GIRDLESTON, T. W. 

PAUL, G., Cheshunt. 

PAUL, W., Waltham Cross, 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY :— 


BENNETT, A. W. 

BOULGER, Prof. 

DARWIN, Charles, the late, 
FOSTER, Prof. Michael. 
GARDINER, W., Cambridge. 
GLAISHER, James (Meteorology.) 
HENSLOW, Rey. G@. 
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EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers 

Reports. Sold in Tins, Is., 2s. 6d., 53. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


Made in superior earthenware, 14 in. long, 6} in. deep,and6in. 
wide. Inside, 23 inches from the top, is a perforated movable 
false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is placed, 
the lower half being filled with water, which is replenished 
when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 4-inch 
hot-water pipes, and willbe found a simple and effectual means 
of utilising them for propagating purposes. With the false 
bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser. Price 3s. each., 
or three for 8s. 6d., six carriage and package free to any sta- 
tion in Great Britain for £1 1s. Sole makers and patentees, 
T. PASCALL anp SONS: South Norwood Pottery,Surrey, S.E. 

urs are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. 

Garden Pots. £5 orders carriage paid ie Ane goods station 
within 100 miles of London. Samples carriage free. Orchid 
Pottery of every description. Send for Price List.—THOS. PAS- 
CALL & SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, S.E. 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
@J e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 


Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work. 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 


WATSON anpD SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


= a 

PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
R HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 

Ve draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 


2light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet . 310 0 
Slight frame, 12 feet by 6feet > quoCKINE J 5 5 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


CHEAP GLASS. 


8s, 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 2107. ... 1612, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Dist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


GLASS. 
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HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER. 


SASH BARS, 


LIGHTS, &c. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA.— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ AND FISHER, JamesStreet, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SAVE YOUR FIRE 


and keep a fixed temperature under glass, by using 
“FRIGI DOMO,’ made of prepared hair and 
wool: a perfect non-conductor of cold. 


PROTECT YOUR PLANTS 


“FRIGI DOMO 


a 
REGISTERED TRADE Dare 


FOR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS:* 


BENJAMIN Ff) DGINGTON 


2 DOKE S!- BA LONDON BRIDGE 


HILL & SMITH'S 
BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone. 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 

Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons. 

Every Cask bears the above 


CA U TT O N.— Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations, 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


DEANE & CO.’S No. 9 RANGE OF HOUSES. 
Prices given are for ERECTING COMPLETE (with brick- 
work), within 15 miles of London Bridge. 
Proportionate prices in any part of the Country. 


Length. Width, Centre Part. Price. Estimates 
24ft. ... Sft. 10ft. ... £4310 for Heating 
36 ft. 12ft. ... 14 ft. ... £6710 Apparatus on 
60 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. £100 0 application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HORTICULTURAL BUILD- 
INGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs and Estimates FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 


Horticultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, 


464, King William} LONDON BRIDGE. 


STOGK 


Inches, 


14x12 
16x12 
18x12 
20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


SIZES 


Inches, 
20x15 
20x16 
22x16 
24x16 
20x18 
22x18 
24x18 


21-oz. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. , 

A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 

English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained 5 Leqded Glass. Quote Chronicle, 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


THOMAS'’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


Dill} 


= 
IONOTCOT TTC ull 
TATA 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635, 
As illustrated above, price 38, and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633, 


S| Per doz. 

2 28, 
é No. 6324. 

2 2; 3 3 inches. 0} 

3d., 4d., 5d., 7d. per doz. 2b Ge 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards. 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO.,, 
87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


DELAY NOT! TIME FLIES! 
EVERY LADY IS DELIGHTED WITH 


ALL 
GALVANISED. 


PINOT 
Wye 


ROBINSON | &| CLEAVER'S 


| SPEGIALLY | SELECTED 
| DRESS | FABRICS 


They are the Best, Cheapest, and Latest Fashion, 
As testified by the numerous repeat orders they induce. 
A Post-card, Letter, or Telegram brings Patterns, Post-free. 
Please name any article specially required, also this paper. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, 


(By appointments to the Queen and the Empress of Germany) 


BELFAST. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


EATING APPARATUS.—Catalogues free. 
Improved EXPANSION JOINTS, half a million sold. 
Write to Inventor, J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 


PEARMAN’S SERGHS.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great pte and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
reights. 


Ne eR aC Es 


Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY 4nxp CO., Colliery Proprigtors, SYDNEY, 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT, 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“ HOT-WATER, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 4,763) 
Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘o. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


It combines all the ad- A 
vantages of its class so well S 


It can be erected ina few 


hours dL be relied 
known, and by the improved BST ORE OY, CESS 


method of forming the 
Joints —viz., with India- 
the old 
and too often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 
dispensed with. 


upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 
rator, It has 
fully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 


= been care- 
rubber Washers, 


regard to power and dura- 
bility, and the result has 


been highly satisfactory. 


“ECTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, ac. 
INSPECTION INVITED. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


Sen Tse 


MESSENGER & CO."S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 


Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide to all about to build, alter, or heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating 
is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 
hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. Price 2s. post-free. 

e number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catal logue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, LOUGHBOROUGH: 


AB 


“M0}}}}3edu100 uedo uy pepre 
ATUe0er sTepey{ OzTId BT CATA 


EEE IE 
ia Zipp 
LOLI ALLL LEP 


LE 
Ze 
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Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO. 


3 
HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Porches Houses, &c,, seaeruisted on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We only do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom, 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 
MODERATE CHARGES. PIRST-CLASS WORK. THE BEST MATERIALS, 


an 


BOULTON® PAUL,“NoRwicH.” 


No. 74._THREE-QUARTER SPAN 
GARDEN FRAME. 


The most useful of all Frames that are made, owing to the 
extra height and convenience for attention. They are 13 
inches high at front, 24 inches high at back, and 32 inches at 
the ridge, bolted at the corners, easily taken to pieces if required, 
The Lights are 2 inches thick, fitted with set-opes, and arranged 
to turn over, back and front, for ventilating. Glazed with best 
21-oz. English glass, and painted four coats, 


CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. Packing 

Length, Width. Price. Cases. 

1 Light Frame, ra ft. by 6 ft...€2 15 0.. 3s, Od. 
” 8"); Dy Gs; .. 4 Ov. 4e-Un. 

: es e 12) by 6, .. 6 0 0.. 5s. Od, 
LY ig je LG, ubyi6 Gynt 12 Ge Gar: 
ON Ss e220 P DY Greco 50..7 7s. Od. 
Gir. does sy DY, Ory wo LOL gO ben07. 


Half allowed for cases if returned at once, carriage paid, and 
in good order, Carriage is paid to any station in England and 
Wales, to Dublin, Cork, Derry, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, or 
stations equivalent. CATALOGUES “POST-FREE. 


EE .O2Si, o Wiig Ry Or Be LONE Sic Oe 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


ROBINSGN. 
STOUADAICCE gi 


4in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Vipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


Me fae OWED, 6 nia Bek aig 26 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


SILVESTER Ra zarnve TRENTHAM | BOILER 


ls the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 


F. SILVESTER & CO,, 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Full Particulars on application. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
65, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
application. 


Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom, 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines ,. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
GOs 3, O 8 GIG 4 oo O Yo 
6S Oe OTe eee one 6 
Ta nO 4 Ge el Senne ORO) 0 
Sos) Se OOO N MS), Se 010. 6 
Oe OkOmRG 20, fo eel 'O 
10) 25) OME 40 | 21 O11 6 
on O CG] BB 4 oo O18 O 
1 on O FO} 2B » op OLB GB 
NE 5g ON TBO eo O13" O 
TT eo) Osu O | Pr oan OG 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
Tf set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 


If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 
This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 

ainst having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 


BirTuHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 


Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance, 


THE UniITeD Kinapom: 12 Months, 15s,; 6 Months, 
73. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 


FoREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
173s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pos.isuine Orricr and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


> INDIGESTION *< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 18835. 


“« Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toall suffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 
For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 13d., 2s. gd. and IIs. 


ELL 
BALSAM 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY I(T. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRH, BRON- 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lion, 
NET, and Mousr. Established 70 years. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Ei PMR | Svs 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 
ATILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64. Cornhill, London. E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Now in the Press. 
ILBERT’S ROYAL FAMILY of the 


BRASSICA TRIBE. Price and particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


Price 2s. 6d., Post-free. j 
ISEASES of the VEINS; More especially 
of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
Veins, and their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON 
BURNETT, M.D. 
J. EPPS Any CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


G{RANCIS MOORE'S ALMANAC, besides 
the usual Calendar, contains a full account of the 
Eclipses and Astronomical Phenomena of the Year, Lists of the 
Members of the Government, Houses of Parliament, Bankers, 
Public Offices and Institutions, a List of the Principal Business 
Fairs throughout England and Wales, Postal and other useful 
Information. Price 6¢4. —The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
price 3s. 6d., post-free. 
Ca AL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 
by JouHn CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”— Morning Post. i 
HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 


CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Pamphtet free. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 


dvols. 7s. 6d. each. 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive 
volumes, which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘Lives of 
the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the 
achievements of a race of men who have conferred the 
highest honour and the most extensive benefits on their 
country.”—Edinburgh Review. 

With 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Illustrations. 21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 
“We haye read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 
We hardly ever remember to haye read a biography so 
thoroughly unaffected. . . It is an artless attempt 
to set out the character and career of one of the most in- 
genious, honest, resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of 
human beings. The entire style of the work is unam- 
pire lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.”—Saturday 
eview. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: aw Avto- 
BIOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 6s. 

««The whole range of literary biography may be searched 
in vain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, 
successful, and happy life, than is presented by the delight- 
ful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 

A few copies of the Large Paper Edition, with Portrait 
etched by Rajen, 8vo, 16s., may still be obtained. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, CHARACTERISTICS 


oF MEN or INDUSTRY, TALENT, AND GENIUS. 6s, 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s, 


6s, each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 53. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scorcu 


NaTuRALIS?. Illustrated by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK: Gxrorogist AnD 


Boranist. Ilustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street, W. 
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AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


ARE BEST REPRESENTED IN 


THE AMERIGAN GARDEN, 


WHICH INCLUDES :— 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN ... 16th Year. 


THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 30th Year,| United 
and HORTICULTURIST  42ndYear.{ ony 
THE FLORAL CABINET _... 17th Year ; 


Making the Largest, Best, Ollest, Liveliest, Handsomest 
Gardening Magazine in America. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JOURNAL FOR 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Subscription Price for England 
and Countries in the Universal Postal Union, 10s, 


i. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.A. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman in Sussex, a 

HEAD WORKING GARDENER, married, and without 
young children. Must have a thorough knowledge of his 
profession in all its branches, acquired in first-class Private 
Gardens. State age, send copies of testimonials, and apply in 
own handwriting. to BEACONHILL, Mr. Reading, 127, 
Fulham Road, S.W. 


__ Gardener, Laundress. 
ANTED, for Surrey, a married couple, 
without children — man as SECOND GARDENER, 
accustomed to glass; Wife to take charge of Laundry and 
Dairy with assistant.—Apply. by letter, to Mrs. COHEN, 3, 
Devonshire Place, Portland Place, London, W. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN. Must be well-up 

in Fruit and Plant Growing in general, especially 

Chrysanthemums. Wages, 18s. per week, and bothy.—Apply, 

with eullppercicalars, to J. CORNFORD, Queex Park, Birch- 
ington, Kent. 


WANTED, a good PLANT GROWER and 

SALESMAN for the Indoor Department; a married 
man preferred.—Applicants to state age and wages expected 
ie EISHES, SON, anD SIBRAY, Handsworth Nurseries, 
Sheffield. 


WV ANTED, AT ONCE, a trustworthy MAN, 
able to Grow Flowers for Market, and look after 
Small Nursery.—ALFRED BALL, Florist, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Vee a young MAN, to Grow and 

Propagate Chrysanthemums and Clematis in quantity. 
Must be quick at Potting and Tyeing. One who has been in 
a Market Nursery preferred.—State age and wages expected. 
—S. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TNO GARDENERS. — The Managers of the 

Kensington and Chelsea School District REQUIRE for 
their Cottage Home School, at Banstead, Surrey, a respectable 
married couple, to take charge of and act as FATHER and 
MOTHER of a House containing about thirty-eight Boys. The 
Man also undertaking the Cultivation of the Kitchen Garden 
and Grounds attached to the School, and imparting a know- 
ledge of Gardening to the Boys placed under him. Joint salary 
at commencement, £50 per annum, rising £4 annually to £64 
per annum, with furnished appartments, board, washing, 
uniform, medical attendance, and an allowance of £8 per annum 
in lieu of beer. Candidates, who must be between 28 and 45 
years of age, must be able to read and write, and must furnish 
satisfactory personal references as to sobriety and respectability, 
as well as to the man’s capability asa Gardener. Preference 
will be given to Candidates without children, or whose children 
do not need to reside with them. 

Forms of application may be obtained by forwarding a 
stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope to the undersigned, to 
whom applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date, must be delivered, by or before 10 A.M., on 
Monday, December 10, next. By order. 

JNO. H. RUTHERGLEN, Clerk to the Managers, 

Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Kensington, W., 

November 24, 1888. 


ANTED, MAN, to take charge of Pleasure 

Ground. Must have a knowledge of Herbaceous 

Plants.—Send references and salary required to A. BRAY, 
Floral Hail, Richmond. 


\ X JANTED, for a Market Nursery, a young 

MAN, well up in Potting and Watering. Situation 
permanent to a suitable person. Wages commencing at 18s.— 
State age and what experience, to TURNER BROS., Allerton, 
Liverpool. 


ANTED, for the Counter, a HEAD SHOP- 
MAN, to take entire charge of Retail Work in Bulbs, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. The latter work to be personal. 
No one need apply unless able to produce first-class references, 
and have at least 12 years’ experience.—WM. BAYLOR HART- 
LAND, Seedsman, 24, Patnick Street, Cork. 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN, used to General 


Florist and Seed Trade.—Send reference and salary 
expected, to A. BRAY, Floral Hall, Richmond. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in 
Retail Vegetable Seed Department. Age from 17 to 
20.—Apply in own handwriting, with full particulars and 
references, to B. S. WILLIAMS, Victoria and Paradise Nur- 
series, Upper Holloway, London, N, 
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ANTED, a young MAN, accustomed to 
Packing Bulbs, Plants, Flowers, &e.—WILLIAM 
DENMAN, 7, Catharine Street, London, W,C, 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Me. J. Linpsay, late Head Gardener, Exton 
Park, succeeds his father, the late Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Linpsay, as Head Gardener to the 
Duchess of Buccievcn, Ditton Park, Slough. 


Mr. J. McDonaxp, late of Leyton Hall, Salop, 
has been appointed Head Gardener, to the Ear! of 
GainsponovGH, Exton Park, Oakham, Rutland. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ** Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tm all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at ail. : 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable at No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands it may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER. 


S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 


B. has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 
some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 
HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOUURNEY- 
MAN, Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 
please send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
different capacities wiil be made.—Holloway, N. 


_Head Gardeners. 

.JOHN LAING anv SONS can at present 

recommend with every confidence several energetic and 
practical MEN of tested ability and first-rate character. Ladies 
and Gentlemen in want of GAKDENERS and BAILIFFS, and 
HEAD GARDENERS for first-rate Establishments or Singl.- 
handed Situatious, can be suited and have full particulars by 
applying at Stanstead Park and Rutland Park Nurseries, 
Forest Hill, London, S.E. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs, Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. 


B. LAIRD anp SONS can recommend with 

e@ every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualified as 

GARDENERS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEWARDS, either for 

large or small establishments, and will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars on application.—17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


EC HARD) “SMITH ann CO. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


ARNENER (Heap).—Age 34, married, two 

children; sixteen years’ practical experience. Seven 

years in present situation as Head. Good character. —J. 
HARTLAND, Canon Frome, Ledbury. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 30, married when 
suited.—D, Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his Fore- 
man, E. Dawe, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical good Gardener. Fifteen years’ practical 
experience.—Maristow, Roborough, Devon. 


ARDENER (HxEsp).—G. Hatt, for nine 
years Gardener to the late Lord de Tabley, Tabley 
House, and previously Foreman at the Duke of Cleveland's, 
Raby Castle, is open for re-engagement. Left through death 
of employer. Twenty-two years’ first-class experience. Refer- 
ences of the highest order.—G. HALL, 11, Tipping Street, 
Altrincham. 


ARDENER (Heap Worktne).—ALFRED 


KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 
above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—In the 
prime of life, single, and an abstainer; trustworthy, 
energetic, and thoroughly practical in all branches. Five 
ears’ high character, also testimonials.—J. H., 39, Telcott 
ad, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap Worxtne).— Age 49, 
small family; thoroughly competent to take Charge of 
Large or Small Establishment. Wife could undertake Dairy. 
Can be highly recommended ; twelve yeurs in two last places. 
Unexceptionable character.—JAMES EVANS, Chilson Park 
G@erdens, Lenham, near Maidstone, 


7? 


( ee (Heap Worxine).— Age 30, 
married, no family; understands the profession, Stove 
and Greenhouse, Vines, Peaches, &c. Abstainer.—KNIGHT, 


2, Ann’s Terrace, Ealing Dean, W. 


ARDENER (Heap Workine), where more 

are kept.—Married, no family; successful Grower of 

Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Good character.—E, ATKINS, 
Hargreaves Gardens, Stanstead, Essex. 


( - ARDENER (Hxrap Worxtne).—Married; 
thoroughly experienced in Fruit, Plants, and Vege- 

table3. Can be well recommended from all previous employers. 

—GARDENER, 4, Dovedale Place, Harrow, N.W. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—Age 29, 

married ; abstainer. Thoroughly experienced in Early 
and Late Forcing of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, and the 
general routine of Gardening. Good personal character,— 
J. REEVES, 10, Cromwell Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


( eo (Heap WorkineG).—Age 31, 

married; thoroughly experienced in Vines, Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Chrysanthemums, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardening. Good references.—W,. E. DAVIES, 1, Rymer 
Street, Herne Hill, S.E. 


( ENE (Heap Worxrne).— Married, 

no family; experienced in all branches of Gardening. 
Nineteen years’ excellent character from last situation. Hasa 
good knowledge of Land.—J. D., 26, Grosvenor Terrace, 
Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, S.E. 


( : ARDENER (HEAD WorkinG); age 38, 

married, one daughter (age 12).—Mr. Leacu, Albany 
Park, Guildford, can highly recommend a thorough good man 
to any Lady or Gentleman in want of a practical and reliable 
servant. 


( i ARDENER (Gernerat), and practical Hardy 
Fruit Culturist of large experience, desires an appoint- 
ment as such, or in any similar capacity.—Middle-aged, 
married (small family). Is well acquainted with the Manage- 
ment of Landed Propertyinall departments, First-class reter- 
ences.—POMOLOGIST, Dicksons, Royal Nurseries, Chester. 


Genes ER (SINGLE-HANDED), or where 

boy is kept.—Age 33, married, (one child); understands 
Vines, Greenhouses, Flower and Kitchen Gardening.—GAR- 
DENER, Roden Hall, High Ercall, Wellington. 


ARDENER (Seconp), or KITCHEN and 

FLOWER GAKDENER.—Married; nine years’ expe- 

rience Inside and Out. Well recommended.—State wages and 
particulars to J. MAJOR, Holmbury, St. Mary, Dorking. 


ARDENER (UnprEr).—Age 25; two years’ 
good character.—H. TRASK, 59, Queen Street, Yeovil. 


ARDENER (UnvER).— Age 22; well 

recommended from last situation. Two and a half 

years’ good character. Experience Indoors and Out,—ATKIN, 
2, Chatham Road, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OREMAN, or FIRST JOURNEYMAN, in 

the Houses. Practical experience for eight years in good 

places. Good testimonials. Abstainer.—T. COLLINS, 10, 
Clarence Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


OREMAN, PROPAGATOR or GROWER, 


at New year.—Ferns, Palms, &c., in quantity. Stove, 
Greenhouse, Soft-wooded Plants. —H. G. C., 320, Green Lanes, N. 


OREMAN PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 


—Age 34; thoroughly experienced. Efficient in the Cut 
Flower Trade. Good referene’s.—L., Gardeners’ Chronicle 
Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ee 
JURSERY FOREMAN.—Age 24, married ; 
thoroughly experienced. Highest references for character 

and ability.—R. STOREY, Masfen, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Soft- 
wooded Plants for Market.—Age 29; fourteen years’ 


experience.—A. B., 13, Peerless Buildings, Peerless Street, 
City Road, E.C. 


To Nurserymen. 
ROPAGATOR and GROWER, or SECOND. 


Age 27; well up in Tea Roses, Vines, Clematis, and 
General Soft-wood.—Apply, stating particulars, to H, CALLO- 
WAY, 3, Strode Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 


N ARKET GROWER and PROPAGATOR 
i of Roses, Ferns, Choice Fruits, Lily of the Valley, and 
all Flowering Bulbs and Plants for Cut Bloom. Trade and 
Market. Good all round London practice.—F. E. WILLIAMS, 
Elton Nurseries, Bury, Lancashire. 


ROWERS for MARKET.—Apvenrtiser 
can recommend a reliable young man, accustomed to 
Growing Roses, Ferns, Tomatos, Cut Flowers, &c., extensively 
for Market. —The MANAGER, The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses,—Age 20; 
good character. Total abdstainer,—W. DAVIES, The 
Gardens, Downton Castle, Ludlow. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses. — Age 19; 
five years’ experience. Good character.—W. ELLIOTT, 
The Gardens, Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out,—Age 21; 

four years in present situation; two under Glass. 

Thorough good character. Industrious and obliging.—H. C., 
Moreton Gardens, Bideford, Devon. 


Se es ee et eee 
OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 20— 

G. HAKMET?, The Gardens, Huntley’s, Tunbridge Wells, 

can highly recommend a young man as above; understands 
Fruitand Plant Growing. Good working and industrious; and 
who will be pleased to answer any inquiries concerning him, 


‘TO FRUIT GROWERS.—The Advertiser, 
thoroughly experienced in Market Work, could under- 
take entire Management of a large place in the way of Fruit 
Growing, combined with Growing under Glass, Grapes Cut 
Flowers, Tomatos, and all requirements of a First-class Trade 
demand. —-VERAX, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘fo NURSERYMEN, — The Advertiser, a 
young man accustomed to work, seeks re-engagement in 
the Hardy Propagating Department of a good firm as Second. 
Has had five years’ thorough practical experience in present 
situation, where all kinds of Hardy Plants are Propagated in 
ereat quant.ty by the best known methods. Age 21. Charac- 
ter and ability will bear strict investigation —NAYLOR, 
Messrs. Charles Lee & Son, Wood Lane Nurseries, Isleworth. 


Te GENTLEMEN and GARDENERS.— 

Wanted situation by young man (age 20) in Gentleman's 
Garden, Inside and Out; Outside preferred. Five years’ expe- 
rience; excellent character. Total ab-tainer.—C, KENT, 
Chithurst, Petersfield, Hants. 


T° NURSERYMEN, &c.—A young Man 

(age 19) desires re engagement in a Nursery or Private 
Establishment. Total abstainer, Good referentes.—J., 81, 
Talfourd Road, Peckham, S.E, 


pe. GARDENERS, &c.—Wanted to place a 


Boy (age 16) under a good Gardener to Learn the Work. 
—H., Steel & Jones’ Advertising Office, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


PPRENTICE.—Wanted to apprentice a 
youth (age 16) toa Nurseryman.—G. T. PRIOR, Wing- 
land Marsh, near King’s Lynn. 


Y _ To Head Gardeners. 
(oN MAN.—Married; willing to fill up time 
in Garden. Wife good Poultry and Dairywoman, Well 
up in Rearing Poultry. —J. EDWICK, Wharton Grange, 
Framfield, Sussex. 


~EED TRADE.—Gentleman, young, who has 
just relinquished a Partnership in the Seed Trade, is open to 
treat with any party in want of a MANAGER or TRAVEL- 
LER. Advertiser is a thorough practical Seedsman, with a 
wide and varied experience, and having a first-class connec- 
tion, is able to introduce custom. Character and business 
qualifications will bear the strictest scrutiny. No exorbitant 
salary asked, but a permanent situation if found suitable.— 
SEEDSMAN, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 
MAN AGER, of Decorative and Cut Flower 

Department, or in a Private place.—Required by one 
of the most eminent Floral Artists and Decorators a position 
asabove. Distance no object. Highest testimonials.—Please 
state full particulars to A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


M4‘ NAGER or SHOPMAN.—Thorough know- 


ledge of the Seed Trade, Wholesale and Retail. Seven- 
teen years’ experience ; good references.—J. CORNEY, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 


Seed, Bulb, and Florist Trade. 
GHOPMAN ‘(Hxdp), or MANAGER.—Age 
30, married; fifteen years’ experience. —-SUPERIOR, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOPMAN, or MANAGER. — Age 30; 

thorough knowledge of Seed, Blub, Plant, and Flower 

Trade. Good references.—SEEDSMAN, 35, Tetcott Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


% Seed Trade. 
HOPMAN (Heap), or WAREHOUSEMAN, 
Fifteen years experience in English, Irish, hnd Scotch 
houses in all branches.—C., Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, 
London, E. 


ee Eee 
s HOPMAN.—Age 30, single; good experience 
of both the London Wholesale and Provincial Retail 
Trade. Good references.—C. W. S., 17, Rawson Street, 
Leicester, 


HOPMAN (Assrsrant).—Age 22; six years 
experience. Good reference.— ASSISTANT, Gardeners 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


T° FLORISTS, NURSERYMEN, and 

SEEDSMEN.—A Lady, age 26, requires a situation ina 
Florist, Nursery, and Seed Business. Understands Book-keep- 
ing, and has a good knowledge of Plants. First-class and 
quick Bouquet and Wreath Maker.—Please address, M. S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


LORISTS.—Young Lady desires re-engage- 

ment; competent to take charge of Branch Bu-iness. 

Good references.—A. C., 73, Victor Road, near College Park, 
Willesden W. 


ANDY MAN, Estate or Nursery.—Tho- 

roughly experienced Carpenter and Rustic Worker; 

good and quick at Painting, Glazing, Paperhanging, or Brick- 

work, Excellent references and abilities—H., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The chief Wonder 


of modern times.—This incomparable medicine increases 
the appetite, strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, 
corrects biliousness, prevents flatulency, purifies the system, 
invigorates the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The 
enormous demand for these Pillsthroughout the globe astonishes 
everybody, and a single trial convinces the most sceptical that 
no medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all 
complaints incidental to the human race. They area blessing 
to the afflicted, and a boon to all that labour under internal or 
external disease. The purification of the blood, removal of all 
restraint from the secretive organs, and gentle aperitive action 
are the prolific sources of the extensive curative range of 
Holloway’s Pills, 
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“PRESIDENT CARNOT.’ 


NEW AND SELEGT STOCK OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. z 


JOHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, having 
purchased the entire Stock of this extraordinary 
variety, purposes sending it out for season 1889. It 
has proved, by all who have grown it to be the best 
extant for size of knobs and habit of growth. It 
grows similar to a pyramid, and has been selected 
with the greatest care possible, so that it may be 
depended upon as something specially good. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Mr. ALBERT WIPF, Gardener to NATHANIEL CLAYTON, Esq., J.P., Lastcliff 
Gardens, Lincoln. 
““Str,—Your strain of Brussels Sprouts is the best in cultivation. I tried it the first 
year alongside three of the leading strains, but it proved so much superior to the 
others that I have grown no other since.” 


““The exhibit of your strain of Brussels Sprouts at our Chrysanthemum Show will not 
easily be forgotten {by those who were present, drawing high encomiums from the Judge, 
Mr. J. WRiGH?, Journal of Horticulture. January 5, 1888.” 


The Fern Nurseries, Leamington, Oct. 16, 1888. 
“DEAR SIR,—Your Brussels Sprouts, ‘President Carnot,’ are, without a doubt, the 
best we have ever grown for crop and quality.—Yours truly, RAPER Anp IRWIN.” 


‘Bentley Road, Doncaster, Oct. 21, 1888. 
“DEAR SIR,—¥Your ‘President Carnot’ Brussels Sprouts are the best I have ever 
grown.—Yours truly, JNO. TURNER.” 


11, Midland Road, Wellingborough, Oct. 25, 1888. 
‘“Srr,—I consider ‘ President Carnot’ Brussels Sprouts are just what we require, being 
compact in growth, fine sprouts, and excellent quality.—Yours respectinlly, GEORGE 


DOUGLAS,” 
Wantage, Oct. 25, 1888. 
“DEAR SiR,—Your Brussels Sprout, ‘President Carnot’ is undoubtedly a variety of 
great excellence.—Yours truly, W. CAUDWELL.” 


1, Sepulchre Street, Sudbury, Suffolk, Oct. 24, 1888. 
* DEAR SIR,—I believe the Brussels Sprouts ‘President Carnot’ to be a very good one. 
T have grown it by the side of several others and find it much the best.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours truly, C. CANDY.” 


Swanley, Kent, Oct, 25, 1888. 

“DEAR Str,—It is rather early to speak of Brussels Sprouts, however, we can see 
sufficiently that your ‘President Carnot’ is a very fine selection; every plant is well 
studded with close, round, hard heads of Greens; we are of opinion it will prove the best 
in_our trial ground, where we haye all the best varieties of vegetables in cultivation. 
—Yours truly, H.'CANNELL anp SONS.” 


Ordsall Lodge, Retford, Oct. 15, 1888. ' 
“DEAR Srr,—Your Brussels Sprouts, ‘President Carnot,’ are the largest and best I 
have ever grown. You deserve much praise from all lovers of this most useful vegetable, 
for introducing such an ex¢éllent variety.—Yours truly, THOS. BESCOBY.” 


North Walsham, Oct. 16, 1888. P 
“DEAR SiR,—The ‘ President Carnot" Brussels Sprouts are, in my opinion, as good as 
can be, being large and firm buttons. I may add, I shall grow a larger quantity another 


year.—I am, Sir, yours truly, A. D. HEALEY.” 
Aberdeen, Oct. 26, 1888. 

“DEAR SiR,—Owing to an exceptionally dry season at the time of planting out 
many of our plants were lost, but those which remain are excellent sprouters. We like 
the ‘President Carnot’ Brussel Sprouts, and can confidently recommend them to our 
customers.—We are, yours faithfully, J. MAVOR anp SONS.” 


Brigg Nov. 12, 1888. 
“DEAR Srr,—I find my gardener is very well satisfied with the ‘President Carnot’ 
Brussel Sprouts they are the best we have this year.—Yours truly, D. J. BRIGGS.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A BROBDINGNAGIAN BRUSSELS SprRouT.—To local vegetarians a paradise is shortly in Mr. J. ETHERINGTON Drxon has some extraordinary ‘‘ BRUSSELS SPROUTS” of a new 
store in the shape of a succulent Sprout of mammoth proportions, the only seed in existence of variety, as may be judged by the name ‘“‘PRESIDENT CARNOT,” the seed of which will be 


Ta eee by SE oa ee a ash iis sent out during the coming spring in sealed packets. The product of the first year’s growth 


= i ions. The Sprouts being of excellent flavour, market are of a truly wonderful size, firm in the heart, the plant being of a pyramidal shape, and very 
eset ee eT hee the limited aCe of this seed inthe market.— | thickly studded with large sprouts.—Hrom the “‘ Retford, Worksop, and Gainsborough News,” 
From the “ Retford and Gainsford Times,” December 30, 1887. December 24, 1887. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Packet, Free by Post. 


JOHN ETHERINGTON DIXON. 


(Second Son of the late Edmund Philip Dixon, Seed Merchant, Hull) 


SEED MERCHANT, ETC., 21 & 28, LORD STREET, CAINSBOROUCH. 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


MESSRS. HURST & SON, 152, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E. 


Editorial Co ications should be addressed to ‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher,” at the Office, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLTAMt RIOHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADEURY, AGnew & Oo., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RicHaRDs, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of $t, Paul's, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SATURDAY, Decemiber 1, 1888. Agengefor Manchester—JoHNn HEYWwoop. 
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IN? AMERICA. 


The Subscription to America, including Postage, is $4.30 for 
Twelve Months. é 

Agent for America :—E. H. LIBBY, ‘‘ The American Garden,” 
751, Broadway, New York, to whom American Orders may 
be sent. 


eo (Surrey) HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
The COMMITTEE have fixed WEDNESDAY, June 26, as the 
date of the next SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
J. H. FORD, Hon. Sec, 


I INGSTON and SURBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the above 
Society will be held on November 12 and 13, 1889. 
GEO. WOODGATE, Hon. Sec, 
Warren House Gardens, Kingston Hill. 


LARGE LIST of CYPRIPEDIUM 
disposable for the Trade, is sent free on demand by 
ED. PYNAERT, Nurseryman, Ghent, Belgium. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c.—Surplus Stock. 
URST anp SON offer the above on behalf 


of Customers. Good Bulbs of best varieties. Prices and 
particulars on application. 
152, Houndsditch, E. 
BHD! = TRADE, 1888-9 — 


Before placing your Orders please write for our SPECIAL 
PRICES, which, owing to crops having proved better than 
expected, are exceedingly low. 

HOWCROFT and WATKINS, Seed Merchants, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


T°? BE SOLD, cheap, about 11,000 large Stools 
of RHUBARB, the remaining stock of the late Mr, 
Martin. May be seen and particulars from 

T. YOUNG, New Villas, Flodden Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


MU I ill 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1888. 


L, BEGS TO INFORM his numerous 
® Correspondents that HE HAS OBTAINED THE 
VOLUMES he was in want of. 


ILIUM AURATU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. perCase; sent l'ree to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s, 9d. Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 98., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Seale i Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Van MEERBEEK 
HULEGOM, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


AND CO.,, 


\ROWERS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 


delivered entirely free to destination. No packing charges. 


ENGL CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices. 


AFFODILS a SPECIALTY.—Barr’s 

Daffodils should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or 

planted out in beds, or naturalized in Orchards, Meadow Sy 
and Woods. Illustrated CATALOGUE free on application. 
BARR anv SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs, 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 


quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for this seasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan, & Feb, 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


PricE Sd. 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. Posr-FREE, 3}d. 


HE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 
and ADDRESS BOOK for 1889. The most Complete and 
Accurate Reference Book for the use of all Interested in Gardens 
yet published. The Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the 
Horticultural Trade have been corrected up to the 10th of 
November. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain- 
ing over 7900), have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished. Price 1s. ; post-free 1s. 3d.—Of all Booksellers, News- 
agents, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


UTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE for 1889 
will be ready December 20. Price 1s., post-free. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated with Coloured Plates of Sutton’s Gloxinias, 
Sutton’s Primulas, Sutton’s Tomatos, and a Photograph repre- 
senting a House of Sutton’s Hero of Lockinge Melon (grown by 
Mr. J. H. Goodacre). A very useful Christmas Present for all 
interested in Gardening. 
SUTTON anp SONS, Royal Seed Establishment, Reading. 


NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


“T)IXON’S PRESIDENT CARNOT.” 


Price 2s, 6d. per Packet, post-free. 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see Advertisement in December 1, 1888. 
Wholesale Agents—Messrs. HURST anp SON, 152, Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.; and Messrs. COOPER, TABER anp CO, 
(Limited), 90, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE, 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


RCHIDS a SPECIALTY.—See New Inter- 
leaved CATALOGUE, post-free on application. 
FRED HORSMAN anp CO., Colchester. 


ANTED, the Names of Growers who can 
supply in quantity EUCHARIS, GARDENIAS, STE- 
PHANOTIS, LILY of the VALLEY, WHITE CAMELLIAS, 
and other CHOICE FLOWERS, as in season throughout the 
year. Cash will be sent when ordering. 
Address, CHOICE FLOWERS, Messrs. Corry, Soper, Fowler 
& Co., 16, Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 
oS FLOWERS and FRUIT, 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 

HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


S QUELCH AND BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily ; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


ANTED, STEPHANOTIS, EUCHARIS, 

ORCHIDS, ROSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and other 

Choice CUT FLOWERS. Best Market Pricesreturned. Address 

S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., 
and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


UT CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — WANTED, 
Consignments of above.-—FREDERICK WISE (late Wise 
& Rides), Flower Market, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRJZA JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA, &c. Price and samples on application. 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ARR’S SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
should now be potted for Indoor Flowering, or planted 
out in beds, borders, or naturalised in Orchards, Meadows, 
Woods, &c. CATALOGUE on application. Abundance of 
Bedding HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, SNOWDROPS, 
ANEMONE FULGENS, &e., in fine condition. 
BARR AnD SON, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


J7IOLETS.—Marie Louise and Comte Brazza. 

Extra-large selected clumps (from open), full of bloom 

and bud, 20s. per 100; special quotations per 1000. Cash with 

order,—JOHN ROBERTS, The Gardens, Tan-y-Bwlch, R.S.0., 
North Wales. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 


SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 
of 14 cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual eradicator 


of all insect pests affecting plants, without injury 
to foliage. ‘Jars, 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s, 6d.; Tins lds. 6d., 25s., 95s. 
All See Ismen and Florists. 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anv SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


W ANTED, Special CUT FLOWERS, packed 
with care. Send sample, or by dozen—post or train. 
Best price for good things. Cash prompt. 
W. RAVENHILL, Floral Salesman, 157, Norwool Road, 
Herne Hill, 8.E,.—Post parcels can be sent to 167, Praed 
Street, W. 


PASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s, 3d. ; 28 1b., 6s. 9d. ; 
14 1b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s,each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 
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SALES sy AUCTION. 


Barnet, WN. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 
Cornwell v. Cornwell. 


SIX DAYS’ CLEARANCE SALE of the whole of the extensive 
and well-grown NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS (the 
persons appointed by Mr. Justice Stirling, the Judge 
to whose Court the cause is attached) will SELL by AUCTION, 
on the Premises, the Hadley Nursery, High Street, Barnet, and 
the Common Nursery, Barnet Common, within a short distance 
of the High Barnet Railway Station, on MONDAY, December 10, 
and five following days, at 12 o’Clock punctually each day, the 
whole of the unusually well-grown NURSERY STOCK and 
GREENHOUSE PLAN'S, including the following :— 
20,000 Conifers, of sorts 10,000 Standard Roses 
500 Specimen Conifers 10,009 Dwarf Roses 

3,500 Aucubas 1,000 Standard Roses, Gloire 

3,000 Laurels de Dijon 

2,000 Green and Variegated | 10,000 Privet 

Hollies 3,000 Fruit Trees 
6,000 Ivies 6,000 Gooseberries and Cur- 
5,000 Standard Ornamental rants 
Trees 6,000 Fruit Stocks 
1,500 Euonymus | 2,500 Tea Roses, in pots 
6,000 Fruit Trees 250 Camellias and Azaleas 
and large quantities of other Stock. 


Grey MARE, 4 CARTS, Spring VAN, HARNESS, UTENSILS 
in Trade, &c. 

May be viewed one week prior to the Sale. Catalogues may 
be obtained at the Home Nursery, High Street, Barnet; of 
Messrs. HOUGHTON anp BYFIELD, Solicitors, 85, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., and Barnet; of Messrs. MONTAGU- 
SCOTT snp BAKER, Solicitors, 10, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., 
and Hatfield ; and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, E.C., and Leytonstone, I. 


Monday Next._The Hadley Nurseries, Barnet, N. 
VALUABLE LEASEHOLD INTEREST. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
J SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, the Hadley 
Nurseries, High Street, Barnet, N., on MONDAY NEXT, 
December 10, at 12 o’Clock precisely, immediately preceding 
the Sale of the Stock, the Valuable LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, 
comprising 53 acres of Land, eight Greenhouses, Dwelling- 
house, and Seed Shop, held at a very moderate Ground Rent. 

The Sale presents an unusual opportunity to any one desirous 
of securing a First-class Nursery, as the whole of the Stock 
will be Disposed of by Auction, thus enabling the Purchaser 
to secure only such items as may be necessary for continuing 
the business. 


Dutch Bulbs._Monday and Thursday Next. 
GREAT UNRESERVED SALES. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp-MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 
and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on MONDAY and THURS- 
DAY NEXT, December 10 and 13, at half-past 11 o’Clock pre- 
cisely, extensive quantities of first-class HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, and other BULBS from 
Holland in lots to suit large and small Buyers. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
N.B.—The Sale on Thursday Next will include about 400 
lots of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, and CROCUS, being 
the surplus selected Stock of a London Seedsman. 


Tuesday Next. 
New ODONTOGLOSSUMS, received direct, for Unreserved 


Sale. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, Decem- 
ber 11, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 8 Cases, containing 
about 3000 plants of ODONTOGLOSSUMS, described by the 
sender as being new. The vendor writes that these Orchids 
are quite unknown in Europe, and were found in a cold region 
about 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea-level. They bloom in 
July and August, grow very freely, and have a large variation 
in the flowers. Dried flowers will be shown at the time of 
Sale. 


The Sale will also include a quantity of imported ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM ALEXANDR42S, and other ESTABLISHED and 
SEMI-ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS, from Mr. G. T. White; and 
about 100 lots of various ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS and other 
PROPERTIES. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Tuesday Next. 

English-grown CAMELLIAS and AZALEAS, and a fine assort- 
ment of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Standard and Dwarf 
ROSES of the best sorts, selected FRUIT TREES, Hardy 
EVERGREENS, DUTCH BULBS, &c. 

i\\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at the City Auction 

Rooms, 38 and 39, Gracechurch Street, E.C., on TUESDAY 

NEXT, December 11, at half-past 12 o'Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Rooms; 
and of the Auctioneers, 67 and 63, Cheapside, London, E.C. ; 
and Leytonstone, BE. 


Wednesday Next, December 12, 

15,000 LILIUM AURATUM, 20,000 Crowns LILY of the 
VALLEY, BARR’S DAFFODILS, English - grown 
LILIES, JAPANESE IRIS, 500 AZALEAS and CAMEL- 
LIAS from Belgium, STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS in variety, SPIRZA JAPONICA, various 
HARDY BULBS, Standard and Dwarf ROSES from 
English nurseries, &c. 

N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, December 12, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 
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Wednesday Next.—Great Sale of Lilium auratum. 


Important tothe Trade. 15,000 splendid Bulbs, just received 
from Japan, in excellent condition, and a consignment of 


various other LILIES. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, December 12, at half-past12 o’Clock, precisely, without 
reserve. 


On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
1400 PHALZENOPSIS REGNIERII, AMRIDES MITRATUM, 
CYPRIPEDIUM LAWRENCEANUM, direct importations 
for Unreseryed Sales. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, December 14, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, 8 cases of CYPRIPEDIUM 
LAWRENCEANUM, also 1400 PHALJENOPSIS REGNIERII, 
and 2 casesof AWRIDES MITRATUM. These plants have 
arrived in excellent condition and will be sold withoutreserve. 
Also about 200 lots of ODONTOGLOSSUMS and other 
IMPORTED ORCHIDS, from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & 
Co., and about 100 lots of various ESTABLISHED ORCHIDS. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Cypripedium insigne Horsm:nianum, 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 


to announce that the whole Stock of this beautiful 
new variety, named by Dr. Reichenbach, and described in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 15, will be offered for SALE 
at their Rooms in about three weeks. The plant has been 
divided into six, but each plant represents two plants. These, 
together with other new plants from Messrs. F. Horsman & 
Co., will be fully advertised later on. 


Sales by Sample. 


i ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 

desire to announce that their NEXT SALE by SAMPLE 
will take place on TUESDAY, December 18, for which they 
will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as soon as 
possible. 


Orchids in Flower.—Friday, December 21. 
N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS 
desire to announce that their NEXT SPECIAL SALE of 
ORCHIDS in FLOWER will take place as above, for which 
they will be glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as 
early as possible. 


Monday Next.—(Sale No. 7820.) 

About 500 lots of First-class BULBS, just received from Hol- 
land, in splendid condition for present planting, consisting 
of Doubl+ and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Nar- 
cissus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Anemones, Ranunculi, Ixias, 
Sparaxis, Gladioli, Liliums, Spireea japonica, Lily of the 
Valley Crowns for Forcing, &c. a 
k. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on MONDAY NEXT, December 10, at 

half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. 

Choice Dwarf-trained and Pyramid FRUIT TREES, several 
hundred First-class Standard and Dwarf ROSES, Hardy 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and CONIFERS; BORDER 
PLANTS in great variety; LILY of the VALLEY in 
Crowns and Clumps; SPIRA24’ JAPONICA; several 
hundred lots of BULBS just received from Holland, in 
splendid condition for present planting, comprising 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Narcissus, Daffo- 
dils, Scillas, Anemonies, Gladioli, Lilies, &c. 

ay R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 

NEXT, December 12 and 15, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely 

each day. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7823). 

5000 splendid Bulbs of LILIUM AURATUM, just received 
from Japan in the finest possible condition, 5000 Double 
SOUTH Peace TUBEROSES, TEKRESTRIAL OR- 
CHIDS, &ce. 


h R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above 
in his SALE by AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY NEXT, Deceraber 13. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7823.) 
SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER and BUD. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, December 13, 
at half-past 12 o’Cloc’ precisely. a fine Collection of ORCHIDS 
in FLOWER and BUD, comprising fine splendid plants of 
Iycaste Skinneri alba, two of which have oyer 40 bulbs each, 
with many spikes ; a fine specimen plant of Cwelogyne Mas- 
sangeana, choice Cypripediums, Lelia anceps Barkerii, Den- 

drobium nobile, Cattleyas, Oncidiums, Calanthes, &c. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Japan Lily Bulb Sale. 
ESSRS. EDWARD BARBER anp CO. 


will offer at the London Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Mincing Lane, E.C., on MONDAY, December 17, at 2P.a.., 
in original packages, and without reserve, a choice Collection 
of about 230 Cases of assorted JAPAN LILY ROOTS, 
comprising :— 

Lilium longiflorum, 

Lilium tigrinum, 

Lilium Jancifolium album, 

Just received direct from Japan. 

The goods will be on show at the Warehouse, and Catalogues 
and full particulars may be had prior to and on the day of 
Sale, of EDWARD BARBER AnD CO., Colonial Brokers, 
32, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Lilium lancifolium rubrum, 
Lilium auratum. 


Cheap Bulb Sales. 


ve SMAIL anp CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at 128, Fenchurch Street, City, E.C., 
every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, at 12 0’Clock 
each day, large consignments of LILIUM AURATUM, LILY 
OF THE VALLEY, DUTCH BULBS, &c., specially lotted 
to suit all buyers. i 

Horticultural Auction Rooms, 123, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


A very choice and varied assortment of Greenhouse, 
CONSERVATORY, STOVE, SPECIMEN, and TROPICAL 
PLANTS, PALMS, FERNS, &c., including Eucharis, 
Hoyas, Pot-Roses, Azaleas, Camellias, Daphnes, Lapa- 
gerias, several thousand pots of Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and Herbaceous Calceolarias, Lilium, including 
auratum, and Bedding-out Plants generally; Garden 
Tools, Outdoor Effects, &c. 

ESSRS. E. anp H. LUMLEY will SELL 
the above by AUCTION, at Mitcham Hall, Miteham, 

Surrey, on FRIDAY, December 14, at 12 o’Clock. 

Catalogues at 22, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


OR DISPOSAL, a _ well-established 
FRUITERER and FLORISTS BUSINESS ; capital Shop 
and House. Lease 20 yéars. Taking £2000 per annum; 
Family Trade. Price on application. 
FRUITERER, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 
[BhOe SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsandsub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


South of England. * 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


TNO BE LET, NURSERY, Lancashire, not far 
from Liverpool, asa going concern in full working order ; 
stock ata fair valuation. About 8000 feet of Glass and half an 
acre of Land. Rent low. Good opportunity for anyone wishing 
to commence lusiness with only small capital.—T. D. C., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, WellingtonStreet, Strand, W.C. — 


To Nurserymen, &c.- North of England. 
XO LET, from January 1, 1889, the 
VINERIES, PEACH ORCHARD, CONSERVATORY 
and FORCING HOUSES, with KITCHEN GARDEN and 
COTTAGE adjoining. 
Apply to Mr. W. H. SCAIFE, Dock Office, West Hartlepool. 


ARO LET, a MARKET GARDEN, about 
4acres, close to Eton College, where a large business 
has been done, containing Cottage, Mushroom and Forcing 
House, Show House, and 2 large Greenhouses stocked with 
Peach Trees and Vines; a large range of Pits, Stables, Barn, 
Dairy, Piggeries, and Outhouse. 

Enquire, Mr. MARTIN, Castle View, Slough. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received fine importations of the following 


ORCHIDS : 


MAXILLARIA SANDERIANA, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM POLYXANTHUM, 


CYPRIPEDIUM LAWRENCEANUM, 
&e., &e., &e. 
Circular with full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


OR SALE, 10,000 GENISTAS, in 3-inch 
pots, at 10s. per 100. Prices to the Trade on application. 
20,000 well-rooted cuttings of Genistas, at 5s. per 100. FERN, 
Lomaria gibba, out of thumb-pots, 5s. per 100; out of boxes, 
2s. 6d. per 100, sent on by Parcel Post. 
Money Orders payable at Leyton Green. 
T. BALDWIN anp SON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—500,000 LARCH FIR, 
1} to 2 feet, and 15 to 18inches; SCOTCH FIR, 14 to 
2 feet, and 15 to 18 inches; THORN QUICK, 4 and 5 inches, 
fine; Common and Portugal LAURELS, and other General 
Nursery Stock. For particulars and price apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Gs R H. ELLIOT.’—Strong rooted layers of 
e this very fine new yellow-ground CARNATION, 
which has this autumn (wherever exhibited) been awarded 
Four First-class Certificates. Full particulars on application. 
3s. 6d. each, 6s. 6d. per pair. 
LAING amp MATHER, Nurserymen, Kelso, Scotland. 


To the Trade. 
SEED POTATOS. 
AnD F, SHARPBH’S Special Priced List of 
e SEED POTATOS will be issued in afew days. Inthe 
meantime they will be pleased to givequotations forany yarie- 
ties their friends may require. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


: 
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HE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS will meet at the Office of the Board, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., on FRIDAY, the 11th day of January, 1889 at 
Twelve o'Clock at noon, and will then be prepared to OPEN 
TENDERS by persons who may be willing to contract for com- 
pleting the LAYING OUT of DULWICH PARK, Dulwich, in 
the County of Surrey. Persons desirous to submit Tenders may 
obtain copies of the Drawings and Specifications (with Forma of 
Tender) on payment of three guineas. Application to be made 
at the Office of the Superintending Architect of the Board, 
at Spring Gardens, between the hours of Nine A.M. and Four P.M, 
(or on Saturdays between the hours of Nine A.M. and Two P.M.), 
until Thursday, the 10th day of January, 1889, The Tenders, 
which must be on the form supplied from this Office. and be 
addrsssed to ‘* The Clerk of the Board,” and endorsed ‘* Tender 
for Works, Dulwich Park,” are to be delivered at the Office 
before Four o’Clock on the last-mentioned day, and no Tender 
will be received after that hour. The parties tendering must 
be in attendance at the Board, at Twelve o’Clock on the 11th 
January, 1589. Any Tender which is not fully filled up in every 
particular will be rejected. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 


J. E. WAKEFIELD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., December 6, 1888. 


HIRYSANTHEMUMS a Specialty. Awards 

at Crystal Palace and Brighton. W. RAY anp CO.'S 
CATALOGUE is now ready, post-free. Cuttings, general col- 
lection, 1s. 3d. per dozen, all healthy, strong, and true toname. 
W.R.& Co. make a special selection of New Varieties, see Cata- 
logue.—Mount Pleasant Nursery, Green Street, Sittingbourne. 


Celeries—Celerics—Celeries, i 
RIGHT’S Grove Red, Grove Pink (syn. 
Clayworth Prize), Grove White, and Giant White 
CELERIES. Prices on application, 
W. WRIGHT, Seedsman, Retford. 


OSES! ROSES !! ROSES !!!—The best and 
cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser's selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
toselectfrom. Plant now. 
JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


BIES AMABILIS, True, and other North 
American Seeds and Plants collected personally by 
WILLIAM STEWART, 28, Esplanade, Greenock, Scotland. 
Price LIST and Samples on application. 


QPECIAL OFFER.—ENGLISH YEWS, fine 
bushy plants, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, 4 to 5 feet, well furnished; 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 feet; also 
ERECTA VIRIDIS, 13 to 2, and 2 to 3 feet, fine. 
MATTHEWS anp SON, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


PPS FOR SALE.—Large stock of Fruiting 
and Successions; clean, healthy, and well-grown Plants. 
For further particulars apply to 
T. LLOYD, Head Gardener, Pentre, Boneath, R. 8. O., South 


Wales. 
30 OOO DWARF ROSES. — Cheaper than 
9 ever. All the best leading varieties. War- 
ranted true toname. ‘The best money can buy. Sample dozen 
from 3s.; 22s. per 100—packing free for cash with order, 
Send for a LIST. 
A. J. anp C, ALLEN, Stone Hills Nursery, Norwich. 


ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 
flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to12feet; also 
25,000 AUCUBAS, all sizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 


to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 
per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 
my customers, For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 
of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
eombe, Kent. 


PECIAL OFFER.—#0 Acres of RHODO- 
DENDRONS, Seedling, Hybrids and ponticum, 4 to 6 in., 
6 to9in., 9 to 12in., 12 to ld in., 15 to 18 in., 18 to 24 inches. 
All good plants, at exceptional low prices. Apply to 
ISAAC MATTHEWS anp SON, The Nurseries, Milton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—_RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 


LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Conifer, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application, 

The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


pe SCIAL OFFER, — 50,000 RHODODEN- 
DRONS, all the early varieties, White and Scarlet, well 
set with buds, fine plants for forcing. Low prices. Apply to 

ee MATTHEWS anv SON, Milton Nurseries, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


TT HORNS—THSORNS—THORNS, — Seedling 
and Transplanted Thorns of all sizes. Samples and 
prices on application. 
IRELAND anp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


O ROSE GROWERS.—Good BRIERS for 
Sale by the 100 or 1000, Standard or Half-standard, 
delivered to Headcorn Station, 8. E. R. 
A. HATCHER, Nurseryman, Tenterden, Kent. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Having taken this 

_ Season 21 First Prizes, £25 Cup Portsmouth, Silver Cup 
Devizes, can offer good Cuttings. See Gardening Papers. 
Catalogue, 3/.—W. & G. DROVER, Florist, Fareham. 


Lilium Auratum. F t 
He Anp SON have just received, from 
Japan, a large consignment of the above in excellent 
condition, and will quote low prices on application, 


Seed Warehouse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E.C. 
i For Sale. . F . 
500 ODONTOGLOSSUMS, in variety, in- 
) cluding Alexandre (Sanders’ finest variety), Harry- 
anum, Pescatorei, triumphans, vexillarium, &e., all well- 
established plants, in fine condition. Tobe sold cheap. For 
particulars apply to 
IRELAND anp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 
Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 
containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 
Reports. Sold in Tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
or 1 ewt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 
()8CHID_PEAT, best quality ; BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use. RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 
WALKER anp CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


BENTLEY'S INSECTICIDE. 


Is superseding the use of other Insecticides. 
Used by nearly all the Leading Gardeners. 
1 Gallon, 9s.; 4 Gallon, 5s.; 1 Quart, 3s. 6¢.; 1 Pint, 2s. 
Testimonials and full particulars upon application. 
J. BENTLEY, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (csi,), 


1s. per Bag, 10 for 8s., 30 for 20s.. Truck (over 2 tons) 20s. f.o.r. 
Splendid Yellow Fibrous LOAM, 10s. perton. PEAT, TOBACCO 
PAPER, &c.—J. MEARS anv CO., 3, Bury Court, London, E.C. 


PEAT tor ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 
The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anp CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is by farthe best they have ever used. Samples can be 


Hull. 


A Revised and Enlarged Cheap Edition. 


“NOW READY. 


VINES AND VINE GULTURE: 


THE BEST BOOK ON GRAPES 
EVER PUBLISHED, 


BY 
ARCHIBALD F. BARRON, 


SUPERINTEN 


T OF THE RoyaL HORVICULTURAL SoclieTy's 
SECRETARY OF THE FRUIT COMMITTEE, &C. 


CONTENTS. 

Historical Sketch. 
If. Propagation of the Vine. 
. Hybridising and Raising Vines from Seed. 
. Vine Borders: their formation, soils, &c. 
V. Structures for Grape Growing. 
. Heating of Vineries. 
- Planting Vines: when and how to do it. 
. The General Management of Vineries. 
. Pruning and Training the Vine. 
Disbudding and Stopping the Shoots, | 
<I. Setting the Fruit. 
. Thinning the Fruit. 
. Keeping the Fruit. | 
- Packing Grapes. 
- Pot Culture of Vines. 
. Fruiting Vines in Pots. 
. Pot Vines as Decorative Table Plants. 
. Ground Vineries, 

. The Great Grap2 Conservatory at Chiswick. 
. Vines on Open Walls, | 
. Commercial Grape Culture, 
Diseases and other Injuries, 
Noxious Insects. 
Selections of Grapes for Special Purposes. 
The Classification of Grape Vines. 

XXVI. The Varieties of European Grapes. 
XXVII. The Varieties of American Grapes. 


Plates IL— XXX. ; Illustrations of the best kinds of Grapes. 


Chapter. 
Me 


XXII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 


“JOURNAL or HORTICULTURE” OFFICE, 
171, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c, 
To be had also of A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, Chiswick, London, W. 


Demy 8vo, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Price 5s.; Post-free, 5s, 6d. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A, F. BARRON, Hon. Sec., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


SULPHIDE of POTASSIUM (Harris). A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for ls. 3d. 
The only kind to use is “ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9,Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


fax, GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


< - Two PrRIzE MEpDALs. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. 
PEAT, best brown fibrous... 5s, per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous «. 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST ase per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD a (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only as « 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ..,. «1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 278, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 


(All sacks included.) 


CHUBB'S “‘ PERFECT” FER- In Baas. 
TILIZER (the Best Food for —_— st  —_ 
all kinds of Plants,'Flowers, (Tins. 71b. 141b. 281b. 561b. lewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton, Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &¢., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, 1s.4d.each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 15 sacks, 17s.6d.: 2 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 3, -; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each. 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 ewt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 


CHUBB'S “COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 
in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample lewt. bag, 
3s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents. _ 

Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London. 


CHUBB, ROUND & CoO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Ts admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaurtible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.4.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 4 
EPPS & CO, are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 

COCOA FIBRE REFUSE, 
LITTER: 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


BONES !—BONES !!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c.. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 
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HUGHES Soluble 


Fir Tree OIL 


FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 
BE WITHOUT IT. 


Unsurpassed as an Insecticide, it kills effectually all 
parasites aud insects which infest plants whether at the 
roots or on the foliage, without injucy to tender plants— 
such as ferns, etc., if used as directed. Used asa WASH 
it imparts the gloss and lustre to the foliage which is so 
desirable on exhibition specimens. _ ; 

Dog Fanciers should not be without it! It makes a 
silky Coat and produces healthy Skin Action; kills fleas, 
and is excellent for washing dogs. é 

Housewives should not be without it! Used with 
ordinary household soap it is an_effectual DISIN- 
FECTANT, BLEACHER, & CLEANER OF FABRICS. 
It kills insect life on man, animal, or plant, without 
injury to the skin, wherever parasites may appear. 

Sold by Seedsmenand Chemists, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d.; 
3 gallon 7s. 6d,,1 gallon 12s. 6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTISIDE, 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


E, GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


Wuo.rsatr from all the London Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 
NEW YORK—Rorxer & Sons. 


( i ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


(GUE LUIS Oe keeps Boots dry and soft on 
wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS, 
GLASS BELLS, &c. 
ROCHEZ-VANDER ELST, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Agents: H. PUCKERT anv CO., 110, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


NG OOD ew UR) geAn tC inal Pe ips 
Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, SYDNEY. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
reights. 


USSIA MATS—RAFFIA.— 

NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 

ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 

PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 

MARENDAZ AnD FISHER, James Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 

8s. 6d. per 100 feet 150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 

12s. per 100 feet 21 oz. ... 16X12, 16X14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Tist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London. E.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


SEND FoR A 
IPI OI TICS A 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. CG. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


Sil sO 2dowE. 7S: 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


HOT WATER APPARATUS. 


This is the simplest, 
WW} cheapest, and most 

} powerful apparatus 
} made. It requires no 
brick setting, no stoke- 
L hole, and no hot-water 
fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 
Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 
so that the whole of the heatfrom the Boiler 
itself is utilised. It burns over twelve 


Discount for cash. 
COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 


Cost of apparatus 
delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


ft. ft. £s.d,.\ft. ft. £ s. d.|ft. ft. £s. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15 xX 9... 510 8/25 x12... 616 8 
12x 8... 5 1 0/20x10... 6 0 0/40x16...1212 4 


Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 
Illustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


sos, Ming viniam + 1 OND ON BRIDGE. 
JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 

= of every description, 

in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Cos AEG ae lorie 
vont =) id 


Tennis Courts, Verandahs, &c. 


res 


ir 


Hot-water Apparatus 
for warming Churches, 
Schools, Public Buildings, 
Mansions, Harness Rooms, 
Drying Rooms, Hothouses, and 
Buildings of every Description. 


Mlustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


SSSS= —— — 
PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 
The above are without exception the most useful kind of 

Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 

possess one. The sashes turn Tight over one on to the other, and 

the boxes are put together with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes. Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England, ready glazed and painted :— 


6 feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, ” n a 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, 1D ae 0 815 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


Made in superior earthenware, 14 in. long, 6; in. deep,and6in. 
wide. Inside, 23 inches from the top, is a perforated movable 
false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is placed, 
the lower half being filled with water, which is replenished 
when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 4-inch 
hot-water pipes, and willbe found a simple and effectual means 
of utilising them for propagating purposes. With the false 
bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser. Price 3s. each; 
six carriage and package free to any station in Great Britain 
for £1 1s.; or two for 8s.6d. Sole makers and patentees, 
T, PASCALL Anp SONS, South plonivoodEobtery, Surrey. SE. 

Ours are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. 

Garden Pots. £5 orders carriage paid to any goods station 
within 100 miles of London. Samples carriage free. Orchid 
Pottery of every description. Send forPrice List.—THOS, PAS- 
CALL & SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, S.E. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


No. '75._MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 


A large stock of the Frames ready, made of the most durable 
red deal, and are the best to be had. The Frames are 24 inches 
high at back, and 13 inches high in front, bolted at the 
corners, easily taken to pieces if required. The Lights are 
2 inches thick, with iron bar across, and one handle at the top. 
Glazed with best English 21-oz. glass and painted four coats. 


CASH PRICES. Carriage Paid. Packing 

Length. Width. Price. Cases. 

Light Frame, 4ft. by 6ft...£2 0 0., 3s. Od. 
5) a 55 ly © 45 0 0 0..3s. 6d. 

99 »  12,, by 6 5 0..4s. Od. 


yn py) LG Jor oj 6 10 0.. 4s. 6d. 
S » 20,, by6,,.. 6 15 0..5s, Od. 
< » 24, by6,,.. 8 0 0..5s. 6d. 


Half allowed for Cases if returned at once, carriage paid, and 
in good order. Carriage paid to any station in England and 
Wales. Also to Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh, or stations equivalent. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 
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Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 38, and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633, 


ean Per doz. 
(2) 


28, 
2 2: 3 3+ inches. 


No. 6324. Q 
3d., 4d., Bd., 7d. per doz. cies | 25> 6d. 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6,1/9 per 100 yards, 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO,, 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


EIS 
\ ii 


SAVE YOUR FIRE 


and keep a fixed temperature under glass, by usirg 
“FRIGI DOMO,” made of prepared hair ard 
wool: a perfect non-conductor of cold. 


PR ook PLANTS 


RIG! DOMOo: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


FOR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS®* 


BENJAMIN ADGINGTON 


DOKE S** Bd LONDON BRIDGE 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, F.C, 
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WEEKSS 


PATENT DUPLEX UPRIGHT TUBULAR IS 


THE PRINCE OF BOILERS. 


It has the longest record of any Hot-water Boiler extant. 


It has Hollow Furnace Bars, which last 11 years longer than solid 
ones, and add 20 per cent. of power, 


It has facilities for being easily repaired. 


It has means of removing sediment. 
z® Tt has proved a real boon to Gardeners. 


It has been a source of profit to employers. 


A 10 years’ conditional guarantee given with every Patent Duplex Upright 
Tubular Boiler when fixed by J. Weeks & Co. 


Prick LIST AND PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


J. WEEKS & CO, HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


SCIENTIFIC PRUNING AND TRIMMING MADE SAFE, EASY, anp RAPID. 


2: The New and ean nious Hand to eae Truner 

THE GIANT PRUNER. : id 2? 

7 

The New and Latest Invention for Scientific Pruning 3 
o 
a 
8 
n 


7 oo (Registered Trade Mark and Title). 
and Training on a large scale, Patented in Great Britain. France, and Germany. 


*vapxo “pe ‘aasj-4{s0d 


Price in box, 8/8. 


Hitherto, strictly correct Pruning could only be 
done by holding the branch with one hand and 
using a Knife with the other, but then only for 
small branches, whereas the ‘* Myticuttah” itself 
holds the branch, cutting over an inch in diameter, 
and in case of prickly ‘bus hes, &c., it saves the 
hands from injury. Garden and Lopping Shears, 
which hack and bruise the branch, are entirely 
superseded by this new Patent, and its many 
advantages will at once commend it to the 

practical Gardener or Forester. 


' The great, success of the ‘‘Standard” Tree Pruner and the 
STANDARD’ J “ Myticuttah” has induced us to give our attention to the pro- 
TREE PRUNER. duction of a somewhat similar Implement, but of a much more 
; ns powerful construction. In the Giant Pruner you have a tool 
capable of EASILY cutting a branch 7 inches in circumference, 
with an exerting pressure of 1} tons. 
Prices and Lengths in future Advertisements. 

For Illustrated Price LISTS of above and other Novelties in 
Pruning Tools, Fruit and Flower Gatherers, &c., apply to the Prin- 
cipal Ironmongers and Seedsmen at home and abroad ; or of the 


Sole Proprietors and Makers THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. ALKMUND’S CHURCHYARD, DERBY. 


A New Edition. Feap. Cloth. Price 7s. 


MRS. LOUDONS LADIES COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


* COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE MANAGEMENT AND ADORNMENT 
OF GARDENS OF EVERY SIZE. 


Post-free, 6d. extra. 
-BUO| Soour 1g ‘az1g adse'T 


"PQ ‘S86 ‘xog ur add 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece. Price 4s. 6d. 


HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN GARDENING. 
A HANDY MANUAL FOR THE IMPROVED CULTIVATION OF ALL VEGETABLES, 
By WILLIAM EARLEY, Author of “ How to Grow Mushrooms,” owt How to Grow Asparagus,” &e., &e, 


Price 1s. stitched. 


HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE BEST METHOD OF CULTURE. 
By WILLIAM EARLEY. 


Fourth Edition. Price un 


ON GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS, 


By Rey. O. FISHER. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & (0., Bouverie Strect, F.C, 
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F YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 


TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


ig YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 
your Local Firms cannot Supply, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anv CO. 


OE FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 
or Thousand, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


END INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD Anp CO’'S. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Name3 and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 


ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms. 


EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


{Easton HK, KENT. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN anv SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine SEAKALE, and RHUBARB for Forcing. 
All goods delivered free by own vans within a radius of 
6 miles. CATALOGUES free on application, and a personal 
inspection of the stock solicited. 


W GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS; 
e best value and cheapest housein the Trade. 
The best eut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 3 bushel sack, 5s., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Banksian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1888. 
LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100. Home-grown bulbs, 9d., 
1s., ls. 6d., 2s.each. Special Trade quotation for quantities. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
TREE PZZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


REES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


TI. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 

e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 

tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon, Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW ‘PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses. Strong plants, 5s. 
per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers. Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. per 100, 12s. per 1000; 
ditto, out of pots, 8s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H.I, HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 


( LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 


Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
14 to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 23 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


A VENUE TREES.—Well rooted, with stout 
straight stems and good heads. 
ELMS, Huntingdon, 10 to 12 feet, 15s. per doz., 100s. per 100; 
12 to 14 feet, 21s. per doz., 150s. per 100. 
LIMES, crimson twigged, 8 to 10 feet, 12s, per doz., 90s. per 
100; 10 to 12 feet, 18s. per doz. 
MAPLE, Norway, 10 to 12 feet, 18s. per doz., 130s. per 100. 
POPLAR, Black Italian, 8 to 10 feet, 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100; 
10 to 12 feet, 10s. per doz., 65s. per 100; 12 to 14 feet, 
12s. per doz. 
», Balsam, 8 to 10 feet, 12s. per doz. ; 
per doz. 
CATALOGUES of Forest, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, &c., post-free upon application. 
JNO. JEFFERIES ann SON, Royal Nurseries, Cirencester. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


10 to 12 feet, 18s. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH snp CO.’S Selection as 


above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH ann CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


IME and OTHER TREES. 
4 The following Trees must be sold, to clear the ground :— 
330 LIMES, 10 to 13 feet. 
625 HORSE CHESTNUTS, 12 to 14 feet. 
380 WALNUTS, 6 to 12, to 18 feet. 
110 SYCAMORES, 6 to 10 feet. 
Offers for a part or the whole to be sent to the 
MANAGER, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Traincd 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c.,free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & CO, 


WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 


THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in parge pots, 25s, per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 
EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI. 


An Immense Stock. 


Special Quotations and Descriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


J.GHEAL* SONS 


Crawley, Sussex. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignature attached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


10 00 DAFFODILS, Double Yellows or 

9 Telamonius plenus, for planting in newly 

planted Orchards, 17s. 6d. per 1000, cash for immediate reply. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


“ DR EACONSFIELD” YELLOW PRIMROSE. 


The large Irish Yellow variety. Trade price, 5s. per 
ounce. Retail, 6d. and 1s. per pack-t. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork, 


RIMULA OBCONICA.—The best market, 
or ‘all the year round” blooming plant in cultivation. 
Now is the time to sow. Seed, per packet, 6d. andi1s. Large 
Market Growers Packets, 2s. 6d. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


To the Trade, 
VEGETABLE and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


H AnD F, SHARPE are now prepared to give 
e SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for all the best kinds of 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS grown thisseason from care- 
fully selected stocks. The quality is very good, and the prices 
will be found advantageous to purchasers. 

Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


NGLISH YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet, 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
»,_ Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


The New Raspberry, 
i ORD 


BEACONSFIELD, 
(A Seedling.) 

The finest Raspberry and best cropper ever known. First- 
class Certificate, Royal Horticultural Society. Canes £2 per 
100; 6s. per dozen. Trade supplied; Cash with Order, 

A. FAULKNOR, Inkpen, Hungerford. 


TREES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast, 
CATALOGUE free on application——RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


KEYES GREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES, 
YEWS, English, 12 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 45s. per 
100; 2% to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 23 to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
lds. per 100; 25 to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBII, 23 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘ QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


IARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.”— 
We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust andfree bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
rooted layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, from 1s. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 
E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


(eB abanics SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACZBNAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHG@NIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PH@:NIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 
ae yD 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACASNAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s.; six do., 10s, 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRACAINAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


80 000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9) finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s, per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 54-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6a. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decorative PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


IANT ASPARAGUS.—Grand clumps for 
Forcing; 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, £7 per 1000. 
WILL TAYLER, Osborn Nursery, Hampton, Middlesex. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots, 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


ARIEGATED ALOE.— Wanted a Purchaser 


for a Specimen Plant in a pot, 15 years old, 3 feet high, 
and about 5 feet across. Too large for the small conservatory 
of its present owner. An offer desired asit stands. Within 
14 miles of London, in Kent. 
Apply to D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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CHEAP OFFER OF 
Beautifully Hardy 


FLAG IRISES, 


IN MANY BEAUTIFUL SHADES. 
BLUES, BLUE and WHITE, LILACS, MAUVES, 


ROSES. CRIMSONS, GOLDEN YELLOW, 
PRIMROSE, WHITE, &c. Invaluable for shrubbery 
borders and to surround lakes, &c. 


LARGE CLUMPS (each Clump worth 
5 to 7 plants), per 100 Clumps, 45s. 


Not less than 50 Clumps supplied at this price. 
BARR & SON, 
12 and 13, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 


BRONZES, 


TREES, FLOWERS, AND SEEDS 
PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best ROSES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour from London). 
INSPECTION Den Ve es 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 


Goods Packed by experienced hands for all parts of the World. 
Observe the Christian name. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


ROSES~—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R.S. & Co.'s selection, 8s. per dozen ; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER, 


TEA ROSES; A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 


GRAPE VINES Suitable forfruiting in pots, 10s, 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 

7s. 6d, each. 
A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. 


F E R N S A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Jonn Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


HARDILY-GROWN 


FOREST, JPRUIT, 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 


Evergreens, Roses, &¢ 

NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 

argest & Finest Stocks in Europe 
INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


PriceD CATALOGUES GRATIS & PosT FREE. 
ESTIMATES & ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


(LIMOTED), 


The Nurseries, 
_.. CHESTER. 
sw Addrens for Letters Dicksons Chester. 


Finn nn 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS 


SPECIALTIES. 

The Stock is of such magnitude that, without seeing it, itis not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 


of fine quality and immense numbers. 


INSPECT(ON INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
ll have been transplanted within two years :— 


ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A, SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDI, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet; A. 
SCHWEDLERID, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 tol6 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 f et; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet ; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14 ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Coverts. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES. 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO,, 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


NEW FORGET-ME-NOT, 
BLUE PERFECTION. 
THE QUEEN OF SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

No Garden should be without this grand improvement on 
the old M. dissitiflora. Now is the time to plant to produce 
a sensational display next spring. 

Strong plants, 1s. each, 10s. per doz. Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Trade Price on application. 


J. H. VIRGO, ert Walton-in-Gordano, Clevedon, 


OMERSET, 


As a Supplement 


TO THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


FOR 


Next Week, December 15, 


WILL BE 
Published an Ink Photograph 


FIGS (FICUS ROXBURGHT), 
CALCUTTA BOTANIC GARDENS. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1888, 


NOVEMBER IN THE GARDEN. 


OW good the saints have been to us this 
year! One after the other they have 
given us their little summers; St. Michael, St. 
Luke, and St. Martin (only that St. Martin’s 
seems to have begun earlier than usual), so that 
now, in the middle of November, its dark hours 
are quite lit up by the blossoms in the garden, 

Although sharp frost, with snow in many 
parts on October 1, took from us all tender plants, 
yet the soft sunlit days that succeeded enriched 
and prolonged the blossoming of all hardy 
flowers. 

To-day, after a wild storm from the south, 
the air is soft and balmy. The robin sings in 
the old Apple tree, among whose yet unfallen 
amber leaves are twisted sprays of purple 
Clematis. The crested wren darts here and 
there among the branches, resting still a moment 
or two to warble forth her few low, flute-like 
notes, The thrushes hop leisurely over the close 
mown grass, and the blackbirds hurry from the 
fragrant Escallonia bushes with their noisy, 
startled ery. Let us look around and see what 
flowers are left us in the heart of November, 


Being constantly wind-swept, the walk down 
the middle of the garden affords the most shelter, 
for wherever the wind strikes the walls and 
rebounds with added force there is blackness and 
destruction to plant life. Thus, in the very 
centre, are placed our greatest treasures, sure 
that there they will find the most protection, 
and utmost calm that is possible on a storm- 
beaten lull. 

On either side of this walk is a broad border 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, arranged in 
large groups of colours. Although the position 
of each plant has been thought over, and planned 
with regard to its neighbour, the whole effect is 
that of the most natural and simple possible, no 
trace of design remaining apparent; on the con- 
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trary, the flowers look as if tossed from Nature’s 
lap. At the back of the border is a trellis with 
various climbing plants, and Roses flinging over 
it their wild wreaths of glossy foliage, still 
sprinkled with the buds and blossoms of the old 
Gloire de Dijon, Réve d'Or, Safrano, and W. A. 
Richardson. These deep bronzy-leaved Roses 
make a beautiful background, and how valuable 
thatever is! Just now the Marguerites are shining 
out from it in a mass of starry-white blossoms, and 
Chrysanthemum Madame Desgranges looks like 
clustered snowflakes, while long-growing white 
Pansies remind one of the fluttering butterflies of 
June. Hownoticeable the healthy vigour of Pansy 
plants from cuttings made each year in the 
month of May, from those left undisturbed from 
one year to the other. Helleborus maximus, the 
earliest of its race, is in full blossom. The 
Malva bears its milk-white flowers above 
its rich green leafage. Cyclamens and Iberis 
clothe the ground beneath, while from the Prim- 
rose tufts peep out already the double white 
buds. 


From the abundant summer moisture, Schizostylis 
coccinea is much finer than usual. Large patches of 
it, with several dozen flowering-spikes open together, 
are very striking, with their fire-light glow, espe- 
cially if near the winter Jessamine, that has let fall 
all its summer leaves to be replaced by golden blos- 
soms along its brown green stems. 

The Schizostylis well repays division in early 
spring and replanting in rich soil, for if let remain 
in clumps for any length of time, the centre dwindles, 
and only the outer rootlets that run on into fresh 
soil bear vigorous flower-stalks. For indoor gather- 
ing this plant is invaluable, as the blossoms open out 
in water one after the other, and only need to have the 
withered ones removed to continue fresh and bright 
for a considerable time. The old China Roses, 
though always valued, seem more to be prized this 
month than any other in which they bloom, 
their hardy constitution resisting rough weather, 
and their blossoms content to expand in the 
slant rays of sunlight from which warmth is fast 
waning. How cheerful are their clusters of 
dainty crimson buds! How fresh and delicate the 
petals of the expanded blooms! How firm and glossy 
the deep green foliage! Near to these China Roses 
are pink Chrysanthemums, Anemone japonica, and 
Erigeron roseum, with its pink silken fringe and 
soft eye of gold. Lobelia fulgens, though storm- 
tossed, still bears its fine bronzed foliage unharmed, 
With moisture and rich soil this is a really noble 
plant, but if placed in the vicinity of hungry neigh- 
bours, it makes no effort for itself, and the ill-effect 
is seen in weak growth. Given a covering of leaf- 
mould, if remains here safe all winter in the open 
ground. Low growing Fuchsias and Carnations yet 
linger, while crimson-stained Polyanthuses are push- 
ing up through their thick-set leaves side by side 
with the autumn Cyclamens. 

The Agapanthus Lily, now past its best, has been 
beautiful, surrounded by Agatha ccelestis, whose 
charming shade of blue just matches that of the 
African Lily. This Daisy seeds freely, and a boxful 
sown in autumn, wintered in a cold frame, and 
pricked off into small pots, will give nice little 
sturdy plants for the open ground in May. The 
blue butterfly blossoms of Linum provinciale still 
hover around it. This is the best of the blue Flaxes, 
constant in bloom, of a compact growth and pleasant 
foliage. Stray Campanula blossoms are still to be 
found, and little sprays of Forget-me-Not wander 
here and there, 

Michaelmas Daisies have been especially fine in all 
their varying shades of blue, mauve, and amethyst. 
Divided each spring, replanted in rich soil and with 
only a few stems left, the flowers are so much larger, 
and the branched growth so much prettier, that one 
hardly recognises them as the same plants which one 
generally sees tied to a stake in a thick mass like a 

broom—enough to disfigure any flower horder. The 


double lilac Colchicums are still in flower, they have 
made a spring bulb bed very beautiful since October 
began, having with them Cyclamen hederzfolium, 
whose purple-pink blossoms blend with those of 
the autumn Crocus admirably. These Cyclamens 
form a thatch oyer a horder of Hyacinths, that 
spring up in profusion between the corms in their 
own season. 

Melladores, the Roman Ranunculus, have been 
quite a feature in the garden this autumn. From 
seed sown in spring and grown quickly on, they, like 
the Anemone coronaria, begin to blossom in August 
or September. No doubt their flowers will yield to 
the first heavy frost, as they have not the fine re- 
sisting pcwer of the Anemones. These Melladores 
are of a clear yellow, gold colour, slashed with chest- 
nut-red and pure crimson. Spring and autumn 
have indeed met together in the garden when I 
gather these Ranunculus with a handful of yellow 
Oxlips and sweet Violets, and see around me the 
Chrysanthemum, late Roses, the Cactus Dahlia, and 
Datura sanguinea. These latter two had their young 
leaves blackened on October 1, but have since 
recovered. 

As the Helianthus blossoms are fading the Doro- 
nicums spring up anew, with fresh flowering stems 
that bear large, gold-edged blossoms. The yellow 
Daisy, Etoile d'Or, is covered with bloom. Gold 
and orange-brown Calceolarias are yet fine, tall 
yellow Chrysanthemums are letting fall their weigl t 
of blossom beside the Rudbeckias, and the old 
yellow Auriculas are pushing up their powdered 
heads, 

Sunshine, and flowers such as I have not counted 
over, make bright the hours of “ dark November.” 
L. A. L, 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


LILIUM (ARCHELIRION) HENRY, Baker, n. sp.* 


Tue two parts of the world from which new and 
interesting plants are at present pouring in at the 
most rapid rate are Western China and Madagascar. 
We have just received at Kew from our indefatigable 
correspondent, Dr, Henry, a fine series of dried 
specimens of lilies of the province of 
Ichang. Amongst them are IL. giganteum, L. 
tigrinum, L. longiflornm, L. Brownii, and a fifth 
species which is evidently new, and which I propose 
to name after its discoverer. In general habit it 
most resembles tigrinum, but the fully-developed 
leaves more recall those of auratum and the narrow 
perianth-segments those of polyphyllum. As to its 
horticultural merits I will not venture at present to 
express any opinion. Both this and its geographical 
neighbour, L. Davidi, of Duchartre, still remain to 
be introduced in a living state. 

Bulb globose, 2 inches diameter; outer scales 
ovate, fleshy, 21 inches long by half as broad. Stem 
2—3 feet long below the inflorescence, 3 inch thick 
at the base, furnished with close erecto-patent sub- 
sessile leaves up to the very top. Fully developed 
leaves lanceolate, 6—8 inches long, 1—1} inch 
broad below the middle, tapering gradually to a long 
point, moderately firm in texture; upper gradually 
smaller, those of the uppermost half foot of the 
stem ovate, 1—l+ inch long. Inflorescence a lax 
corymb sometimes a foot in breadth, consisting of 
four to eight flowers, bracteated at the base by a 
whorl of small ovate leaces, Perianth yellow, 3—3} 
inches long; segments lanceolate, sub-obtuse, §—} 
inch broad below the middle, spreading from the 
middle when the flower is fully expanded, marked 
in the lower half with a few irregularly-scattered 
minute red-brown spots, furnished at the base with 
a sort of linear nectary + inch long, which is some- 


* Lilium (Archelirion) Henryi, Baker, n, sp.—Bulbo globoso - 


tunicis magnis ovatis, caulo 2—3 pedali crebre foliato, foliis 
alternis lanceolatis semipedalibus supremis reductis ovatis, 
floribu; 4—8 in corymbum latum dispositis, perianthio luteo 
segmentis lanceolatis flore expanso ad medium patulis infra 
medium punctis parvis paucis rubro-brunneis decoratis ad 
HAghem parce papillosis, staminibus limbo-eequilongis, 


times, but not always, fringed with a few subulate 
concolorous papillez. Stamens as long as the 
perianth-segments; anthers linear, # inch long. 
Ovary sub-cylindrical, an inch long. Capsule oblong, 
obtusely-angled. J. G. Baker, 


L2LIA ANCEPS AMESIANA, 


With the wide range of beauty which the new 
white and coloured varieties of Lxlia anceps im- 
ported of late years have brought us, it takes a very 
fine novelty indeed to rank as first-class among 
them. Such a one, about which there can be no 
two opinions, is now in flower in the Orchid esta- 
blishment of F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, and has 
been dedicated by them to that enthusistic orchidist 
F. L. Ames, Esq., of Boston, Mass., U.S.A. The 
outline of this superb flower is exactly that of L. a. 
Dawsoni, and it has the same firm substance and wax- 
like appearance of the petals, and which are 14 inch in 
width, the flower in its full expanse being 4 inches. The 
sepals and petals are pure white, with a delicate pearly 
blush on the outer halves; the sepals have at the 
apices an emerald-green dot, and the petals a crim- 
son feather at their tips, after the manner of Cattleya 
Trianz Backhousiana. The labellum is altogether 
extraordinary. The side lobes forming the tube are 
white outside, and yellow inside streaked with 
purple; the mouth of the tube being prettily turned 
back so far as its blush-white margin extends—about 
one-eighth of an inch; a raised rich orange-coloured 
keel of three ridges extends up the middle of the 
labellum, tinishing in one ridge on the front lobe, whose 
rich violet-crimson colour excels that of all other 
Mexican Lalias. The plant may be a cross between 
one of the Dawsoni type and a coloured L. anceps; 
but where such a rich and dark labellum comes from 
it is impossible to say. It appears that this treasure 
was bought by KH. Harvey, Esq., of Riverdale, Aig- 
burth, Liverpool, from St. Albans, in July, 1883, and it 
now finds its way back again at 200 guineas. J. OB. 


PLANTING SANDHILLS. 


Tuts interesting and important operation is com- 
mented upon at pp. 389, 447, and 545, and valu- 
able information, success and failure, have been 
recorded. Your correspondent at p. 447, recommends 
the best plan suitable for such an object, viz., by 
using wattled bundles on the seaward side of the 
plantations, but evidently he has abandoned his useful 
and good work. Still, after all, planting has been 
successful in such positions, and under such difficulties 
as boisterous winds, shifting sands, and all the other 
evils mentioned. 

The best recommendation I can suggest, is to 
follow Nature’s plan; and the best illustration 
of this is found in a description of how this very 
thing has been accomplished on the sea coast of 
France. 

By Nature’s plan, I mean, first, suitable shelter; 
2ndly, sowing seed and trusting to seediings in the 
first instance, instead of planting ; and 3rdly, supple- 
menting this by planting better and more varied 
shrubs and trees when the planting is sufficiently 
advanced to shelter both the trees and that which 
they would be intended to decorate—a residence or 
garden. . 

This information is derived from a report by 
Major J. Bailey, R.E., on forestry in France, and this 
particular extract refers to “the dunes of the west 
coast of France.” The winds that blow con- 
tinuously from the ocean on the west coast carry 
with them enormous quantities of sand, which, ad- 
vancing steadily over the country at the average rate 
of some 14 feet per annum, in the form of moving 
hills, called dunes, bury under them the fields and 
villages they reach. It has been calculated that 
nearly 90 cubic yards of sand per yard of coast-line 
are thus annually transported inland. Works to 
arrest the destructive effects of this invasion of sand 
have been in progress since 1789 ; they were originally 
carried out under the Department of Public Work, 
but since 1862 they have been placed under the 
Forest Department, The tota] area of the dunes is 
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said to be 224,154 acres, a part of which belongs to 
the State, anda part to private owners, while a much 
smaller part is communal property. 

Now follows the plan. In exposed situations the 
protective works consist of a wooden palisade (I 
would also add turf walls), erected at ashort distance 
above high-water mark, and destined to promote 
the formation of an artificial dune, with a view to 
prevent fresh arrivals of sand from being blown over 
the country. 

Under the shelter thus formed seeds of various 
kinds, principally those of the maritime Pine 
(Pinus maritima)—so far north I would sug- 
gest Pinus austriaca and sylvestris also—Broom, 
common Whin or Gorse, and Arundo arenaria are 
sown, the seeds being covered with brushwood to 
prevent the sand in which they are sown from 
moving, and the sowing is thus continued inland in 
successive belts, until a crop of trees is raised on 
the entire area. 

In less exposed situations a walled fence is sub- 
stituted for the wooden pallisades. In the Depart- 
ments of Gironde and Landes forests of the maritime 
Pine have been most successfully raised in this 
manner, the trees being tapped for resin, and the 
wood of those which have been exhausted being sold 
for sleepers and other purposes, 

North of the Loire the maritime Pine is not sown, 
asin that region it does not yield a sufficient quan- 
tity of resin to repay the cost of its introduction, 
and here it is sought merely to establish a crop of 
grass on the ground. The French law of 1810 rela- 
tive to the treatment of the dunes, which is still in 
force, provides that the Goverment can order the 
planting up of any area which in the public interest 
requires to be so dealt with. “Surely one of the 
pressing reforms in our own country.” 

When the land or any part of it belongs to com- 
mons or private owners who cannot or do not wish 
to undertake the work, the State can execute it, 
reimbursing itself with interest from the subsequent 
yield of the forests. As soon as the money so 
advanced has been recovered, the land is restored to 
the owners, who are bound to maintain the works in 
good condition, and not to fell any trees without the 
sanction of the Forest Department. Before the De- 
partment took over the work of re-afforesting in 
1862, 111,787 acres had been dealt with, and the 
entire area—more than 224,000 acres—has now 
been completed. The works have to be carefully 
maintained, in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the evil. 

Referring now to p. 545, Major Bailey’s remarks 


are worth repeating. Forests are not so exhausting 


to the soil as agricultural crops. In the case of the 
latter the entire plant, except the roots, which also are 
sometimes taken, is removed, whereas with a crop of 
trees the leaves, flowers, and fruit, which are far 
richer in nutritive elements than the wood, are 
annually returned to the soil, and thus serve to 
maintain its productive power, as well as by their 
protective action to keep it in a good physical con- 
dition. Hence forests can flourish on comparatively 
poor soil, Wm. Clark, Carlisle, 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


oe 
SPIREA JAPONICA, 


Tuts winter and spring-flowering plant is almost 
indispensable asa decorative subject, and no time 
should be lost in potting up the desired number of 
clumps. The soil used may consist of three parts 
light sandy loam and one of leaf-mould. Stand the 
pots on fine coal-ashes in a cold pit, whence small 
batches can be drawn for forcing. The Spirza is a 
moisture-loving plant when in growth, therefore it 
should be well watered once, and sometimes twice a 
day. Liquid manure applied at the roots three or 
four times a week, will also have a satisfactory result ; 
failing this an occasional surface-dressing of Beeson’s 
manure before giving water at the roots will answer 
the same purpose, 


Lity or THE VAttey, 


All home-grown, and imported crowns and clumps 
should now be potted. Several “crowns” may be 
packed closely together in 44-inch pots, in a compost 
consisting of about three parts light sandy loam and 
one of leaf-mould, working it around the roots in 
the process of potting, keeping the crowns just above 
the surface of the soil. The same remark applies to 
the potting of the “ clumps,” which should be potted 
according to their size, into 44, 6, and 7-inch pots. 
The great secret in the early forcing of Lily of the 
Valley is to exclude light and air from the crowns 
until they have shown the flower-spikes, when they 
should be gradually inured to light, by placing them 
on a shelf, in the forcing-house, with an inverted 
flower-pot placed over them for a few days. The 
plan of plunging the puts a few inches underneath a 
covering of leaf-soil, in the Mushroom-house, or in a 
box of sawdust placed under the staging in a forcing- 
house, or anywhere in a temperature not below 50° 
or 55°, keeping the material in which the pots are 
plunged on the moist side, is, I find from long ex- 
perience of its use, a capital one. 


CLIVEA MINIATA 


flowers during the winter and spring months, and 
is easily increased by divisions of the crown being 
potted any time after the plants have flowered. Use 
a mixture of four parts sandy, fibry loam and one of 
leaf-soil, with a dash of sharp sand, putting the 
plants in a moist, warm pit or house, and giving 
sufficient water at the roots to settle the soil. After 
the roots have pushed well into the soil, occasional 
applications of weak, tepid, liquid manure will prove 
beneficial. Unless the plants are intended to be 
flowered in small pots, they should be shifted into 
larger pots as soon as the roots have reached the 
side of the pots, 


AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS, 


This is of very easy culture. Divisions of the 
crowns potted into 6-inch pots in any kind of mode- 
rately rich mould, and placed in a minimum tempe- 
rature of from 50°—60°, and watered, will soon 
become established, requiring frequent shifts into 
larger pots until the desired size has been attained 
to. They are gross feeders, and, therefore, should 
haye copious supplies of weak liquid manure during 
the period of growth. This will aid the production 
of flowers. Large plants stood out-of-doors have a 
good effect. 


CurYSANTHEMUMS, 


Cuttings for next year should be taken as soon as 
they have made between 1 and 2 inches of growth, 
Insert round the sides of 3-inch pots filled with any 
kind of mould surfaced with sand, and placed in a 
cold frame near to the glass, or, better still, a pit where 
a little heas can be employed occasionally to dry up 
excessive moisture, and so prevent the cuttings from 
damping off. None but good sturdy cuttings from 
the base of the plant should be taken. As soon as 
the cuttings are rooted, sufficient air must be given 
to insure a stocky growth. H. W. Ward, 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT KEW. 


Tux following are the most interesting of the 
plants now flowering in the Royal Gardens, Kew :— 

Gladiolus recurvus. — This plant commenced to 
flower early last month. It belongs to the small- 
bulbed Rush-leaved kinds, of which G. tristes is the 
best known representative. The former has leaves 
a foot long, a scape 18 inches long, bearing two or 
three flowers which have spreading recurved seg- 
ments 1 inch long, and coloured yellow, thickly 
spotted with brown. The flowers are dull in colour, 
but very powerfully fragrant, and they remain fresh 
a fortnight or more. This species was the first 
Gladiolus to flower last winter, as it is this. 


Hemanthus Baurii flowered for the first time at 
Kew in 1883, and it has been in bloom every year 
since. The plant now flowering has two short broad 


recurved leayes, anda short erect scape projecting 
from the centre. The broad, petal-like spathe- 
valves are pure white, margined with emerald-green, 
and enclose the cluster of white erect flowers. This 
species bears some resemblance to H. albiflos, but 
the latter has longer scapes, shorter spathe-valves, 
and usually three or four leaves, H. Baurii is 
figured in Bot. May., t. 6875. 

Reinwardtia tetragyna isa most valuable winter 
flowering plant, much superior to R. trigyna (Linum) 
both in the manner of flowering, in the shade of 
yellow, and in the length of time it lasts. There are 
several groups of it in flower in the Begonia-house. 
For warm conseryatories this plant deserves a very 
strong recommendation, 

Thunbergia laurifolia,—This is an old stove flower- 
ing climber, which produces its large handsome 
lilac-and-white flowers at various seasons, A fine 
example of it is in bloom in the Victoria-house. 
Its neighbour is Ipomea Briggsii, a very pretty and 
floriferous form of I. Horsfallix. 


Vitis pterophora, better known as V. gongylodes 
is also in this house, and is interesting just now on 
account of the swollen bulb-like character of the 
terminal internodes or joints of the principal shoots. 
These, {when ripe, dehisce naturally, and falling to 
the ground, soon develope into plants. They are a 
near approach to propagation by cuttings on the 
part of Nature herself, 

Bromeliads—The most attractive of these plants 
now are Billbergia vittata Bakeri, a hybrid, also 
known as B, Cappei and B. Brenteana. It is a 
handsome plant, 18 inches high, with semi-erect 
leaves, and an arching branched panicle of blue 
flowers, subtended by large boat-shaped bracts of 
brilliant crimson, /chmea calyculata isa dense-~ 
growing plant with erect dark green leaves, about a 
foot long, and compact heads of yellow flowers on 
peduncles a little longer than the leaves. 1, 
Barlei has stout leaves arranged in a vasiform 
manner, and margined with large spinous teeth. 
The inflorescence is a long, arching, branched 
panicle, with small flowers and large crimson bracts. 
4S. mexicana is a strong grower, nearly a yard 
across, with grey-green leaves and a stout panicle of 
flowers, the small blue petals just protruding beyond 
the grey nut-like calyx. 

LInewia gratissina is annually an attraction in the 
greenhouse (No. +). It is very good this year, the 
heads of bloom being large and full. A second 
plant, with smaller leaves, looser flower-heads, and 
the corolla smaller, is called variety glabra. It is 
what is cultivated in some gardens—as, for instance, 
Birmingham Botanic Gardens—as L. Pinciana, but 
it is not that plant. Is true L. Pinciana in cultiva- 
tion anywhere? It has white flowers, larger than 
those of L. gratissima, and with a raised callus, 
almost a corona, about the base of the lobes of the 
corolla. 

Pleroma macrantha (Lasiandra),— A first-class 
winter-flowering plant, if grown in a sunny position 
in a warm greenhouse; indeed, it is rarely out of 
flower. Two plants in the greenhouse (No. 4) are 
now covered with large purple-blue flowers, 


Callistemon rigidus,—The large bush of this hand- 
some Australian plant is now flowering freely in the 
south octagon of the Temperate-house. What 
beautiful flowers it bears! Exactly the form of a 
bottle-brush, the bristle-like stamens bright crimson, 
and each one tipped with a golden anther. It will 
continue to flower for some weeks yet. These 
plants, and the equally handsome Beaufortias, are 
rarely seen in English gardens now. There were 
some pretty examples of them exhibited at Ghent 
this year. 

Lilium nilgherrense.—A little group of this large- 
flowered Indian Lily is flowering in the Temperate- 
house. It is an interesting species, not so pure a 
white as L. longiflorum, but well worth growing for 
the sake of its flowers at this season. It is almost 
hardy. The flowers are 8 inches long, narrow in the 
tube, 5 inches across the limb, segments recurved, 
the three inner ones 2 inches across, Colour creamy 
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white tinged with green in the throat, wholly green 
on the tube. 

Dracena fragrans var. Lindeni.—This is the well- 
known D. Lindeni of gardens. It is handsomest 
when young, old plants becoming much greener. 
The plant now flowering in the Palm-house is 7 feet 
high. The inflorescence is terminal, and in the 
form of an erect branched panicle, with small white 
pale yellow flowers. 

Orchids —Amongst Masdevallias in flower are M. 
pulvinaris, a very remarkable species, with tall 
peduncles, bearing the purple-brown flowers reversed 
(lip upwards), and with two oblong, fleshy, yellow 
processes on the inside of the two upper sepals. 
M. Moorei, or melanoxantha has large flowers with 
a chinned cup 1 inch across, and three tailed sepals 
3 inches long. Colour purple on lower sepals, upper 
creamy-yellow with purple lines. The labellum is 
large, and black-purple. M. platyglossa, with dull 
yellow papery pendant flowers; M. cucullata, with 
large deep black-purple flowers; M. polysticta, M. 
Carderi, M. bella, M. Wallisii, M. macrura, M. 
melanopus, and others, are also now in flower. A 
rose-coloured variety of Sophronitis grandiflora is 
blooming close to flowering examples of the type. 
Cirrhopetalum Wightianum, with a long peduncle, 
suddenly bent at the upper end, and bearing yellow 
flowers, in which the only conspicuous parts are the 
two long sepals, united by their inner edges and 
projecting outwards; Pholidota conchoidea, like P. 
imbricata, but larger; Cattleya labiata, autumn- 
flowering variety; Huntleya marginata, Coelogyne 
Gardneriana, C. rigida, Polystachya laxiflora, Cata- 
setum Garnettianum, C. fuliginosum, C. macro- 
carpum; Bolbophyllum striatum, and a very fine 
variety of Odontoglossum Harryanum with nine 
flowers on a spike, are the most noteworthy of the 
Orchids now in bloom, IV. 


NOTES FROM A NATURALIST 
IN MEXICO. 


Wuen at last one arrives at the so-called Valley 
of Mexico—which is not a valley in the usual sense 
of the word, but rather a high-lying plateau, con- 
taining large lakes which receive the drainage of the 
hills around, and have no natural outlet—one ex- 
pects to see a view of unparalleled grandeur, but this 
is, like many other popular impressions, by no 
means the case. The distant cone of Popocatapetl 
and the more picturesque mountain of Ixtaccihuatl, 
which, though somewhat lower, has more snow at 
present on it, are no doubt very high and remark- 
able mountains; but their distance, the haze through 
which they are seen, and the want of beautiful fore- 
ground in the view, make the scene, in my opinion, 
infinitely inferior in grandeur and in impressiveness 
to many of far less reputation, both in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Himalayas. 

As to the climate, one must not be too critical at 
this season, especially when one has just left a winter 
of unusual severity, both in the United States and 
urope, but it is not my idea of a tropical or even a 
very nice climate. Bright sun and continual almost 
cloudless sky, cool air, even cold in the morning, 
with glare and dust, are the characteristics on the 
plateau and highlands of Mexico for five or six 
months of the year. 

Pine forests, which I had always expected to find 
one of the features of the country, are diminishing 
yearly through the unchecked devastations of fire, 
charcoal-burners, goats and sheep, and I have not 
yet seen a tract of forest which has not been much 
injured in this way, or of which the more accessible 
parts have not been, in a great measure, destroyed. 
‘Lo find this one must go up to 8000 or 9000 feet on 
the slopes in the environs of the City of Mexico, so 
tempting to a naturalist at this season. We lost no 
time in going on to Orizaba, about two-thirds of the 
way in distance to the east cogst, and at little more 
than half the elevation of Mexico City. 

Here, in the midst of Coffee plantations, Sugar- 
cane and Bananas, with the yoleanic peak of Orizaba, 


17,000 feet high, at a short distance, one can find, by 
looking for them, some really charming bits of forest, 
but always in deep gorges or barrancas, and never in 
easily accessible situations. Birds, as in the Valley 
of Mexico, are numerous and varied, but not espe- 
cially striking in colour, size, or form. Butterflies 
are fairly numerous, but mostly belong to the family 
of Hesperidx, which alone are common at this sea- 
son. Moths, excepting a few day-flying d‘geriadx, 
are scarce, and other insects, excepting dragon-flies, 
not very showy or numerous. Orchids are fairly 
abundant, but few showy ones are now in flower, and 
though the gardens and plantations round the town 
are full of beautiful, showy plants in flower, of a 
more or less tropical character, such as Hibiscus, 
Erythrina and Datura, yet most of them are exotics. 
A fortnight’s stay in Orizaba enabled me to explore 
the environs pretty thoroughly without finding a 
single spot within five or six miles which could be 
called a first-class collecting ground, though at the 
same time I feel sure that Orizaba would yield a very 
large number of plants, birds, and insects, to a resi- 
dent collector. Tuxpango, about three hours to the 
south-east, is the best place I found, and here are 
some very picturesque waterfalls, and a lovely 
tropical gorge, with some fine Coffee plantations 
under the shade of the forest, which pleased us more 
than any spot yet visited. On the mountains around 
Orizaba, which, however, are very steep and pathless, 
there are some rich and interesting spots in which I 
found a few fine plants and rare insects; but the 
sky, though generally bright in the morning hours, 
usually clouded by noon, and the weather was not 
nearly so hot as one would expect in latitude 19°, at 
4000 feet elevation. 


Going on from Orizaba towards Vera Cruz, one 
passes through a very rich and fertile country, where 
Bananas, Pine-apples, Coffee and Sugar are largely 
grown about Cordoba, and here in the plantation of 
M. Tonel, a Belgian gentleman, who has been settled 
in Mexico for many years, I saw a large number of 
species of Palms, and very many interesting and 
beautiful tropical and sub-tropical plants. Indeed, 
I should say this was by far the most interesting 
garden in Mexico, as the proprietor has a Belgian 
gardener, and goes to much trouble and expense in 
making his plantation rather a botanic garden than 
an ordinary Coffee plantation. But still there is no 
virgin forest until one gets on towards Attoyac, 
where the railway passes through some scenery of 
the true tropical character, and in the few hours I 
was able to spend here I saw what I had been hoping 
for so long. As, however, Attoyac is said to be very 
unhealthy at all seasons, and there is no accommo- 
dation for a stay, I could only regret my inability to 
give it a thorough exploration, though probably 
there is no great amount of novelty to be expected, 
this part of Mexico having been better worked by 
naturalists than any other. 


Below Attoyac you get into the dry plains border- 
ing the coast, which are for the most part covered 
with low, thorny, or scrubby forest, or coarse wiry 
grass, and infested with small insects called “ pino- 
liJlos,” which, judging from the amount of precaution 
and trouble the inhabitants take to get rid of them, 
must be very disagreeable indeed. A gentleman 
who got into the tram-car on our way up to Jalapa, 
two stations out of Vera Cruz, had got amongst 
these ‘“‘pinolillos” in passing through some bush, 
and spent over half an hour, with the assistance of 
several other passengers, in picking them out of his 
clothes. A magnificent yellow-flowered tree, figured 
in Brologsa’s Centrale America, was the most con- 
spicuous ornament, at this season, of these dry, low- 
country jungles, for I can hardly call them forests, 
and here alone have I as yet seen Palms growing as 
a conspicuous feature in the scenery, though several 
dwarf and slender climbing Palms were common in 
the gorges about Orizaba and Attoyac, together with 
two fine plants belonging or allied to the Musacex, 
both in flower at this season. 

Vera Cruz, though unusually cool and healthy for 
the time of year, owing to the heavy northerly gales 
which have preyailed during most of the month of 


March, and which account for the cloudy, cold wea- 
ther at Cordoba and Orizaba, is not a place that 
would tempt any one travelling for pleasure to stay 
in; and as its hotels are detestable, we lost no time 
in getting off to Jalapa, which lies on the eastern 
slope of the mountains about fifty miles north of 
Orizaba. 

The old road up to Jalapa is said to give an excel- 
lent idea of the gradual change of climate and 
vegetation from the coast upwards; but if this is 
true, I cannot say the same of the new tramway, 
which takes one over the forty miles and 5000 feet 
of ascent in about eleven hours, mules being the 
motive power, as on many other lines of Mexico, 
The first half of the way is all through the dry coast 
jungle, or chapparal, as it is here called, full of 
Mimosas and other thorny trees and bushes. Brome- 
liace are very conspicuous and abundant, as in 
most parts of this region, and several very fine 
arborescent Bonaparteas and gigantic Cereus were 
common at about 2000 feet. But on the whole line 
there is not a single mile of forest which can be 
called fine or luxuriant, and water is so scarce that 
the villages on the route are both few and poor, 
One fair-sized river is crossed at Puente Nacional, 
and here we saw some lovely flowering trees, though 
the speed of the mules, except on steep ascents, did 
not allow much botanising. A very graceful, fea- 
thery Bamboo, growing about 15 feet high, appeared 
at about 3000 feet in one place only on the road, 
growing gregariously among shrubs and trees, but 
beyond this I saw nothing very striking. When we 
got up to about 4000 feet, an open, grassy country, 
with occasional trees, and small groves in the 
ravines, was entered, which, through the influence 
of a small driving rain and dense mist, made the 
country look more like the Highlands of Scotland 
than Mexico; but, notwithstanding the cold, hedges 
of wild Pine-apples showed that the mean tempera- 
ture must be high. 

Jalapa itself, when reached, is decidedly the most 
enjoyable place of residence for a naturalist that I 
have yet seen in America. The climate is damper 
and cooler than that of any place of similar elevation 
I have seen. There are numerous bits of very 
charming country of varied character within a walk 
of the town. A very tolerable hotel, curé, and law- 
abiding inhabitants, a capital naturalist’s servant, 
named Alyssio Trujillo, who accompanied us for 
some time, and can both shoot and skin birds well, 
and fine weather, all combined to render our stay at 
Jalapa a bright and delightful sojourn. ‘There is 
between Jalapa and Coantepec a good deal of real 
virgin forest, abounding in plants, birds, and insects, 
and having at least two broad and good roads 
through it, without which collecting in a virgin 
forest is so difficult and incomplete. At this season 
the forest, which consisted largely of Planes, Oaks, 
Liquidambars, and other trees of a temperate aspect, 
was dry and pleasant to go about in, and numerous 
small clearings in it made a variety which, if not 
carried to the extent which it generally is, is fayour-= 
able to all animal life. 

On the north side of the town, at about an hour’s 
distance, is a delightful park-like, grazing country, 
covered with groves of trees, and intersected by 
richly-wooded gorges, a very paradise for birds, and 
having in fine weather a perfect climate, though it is 
said that the rainy days in the year outnumber the 
fine ones. Farther on towards the north we did not 
go, but Mr. Godman, who spent a month in and 
about Misantla, three days’ ride north of Jalapa, 
describes the deep descent from the table-land to the 
dense forest as very fine, and the country extremely 
rich and productive to a naturalist. North-west of 
Jalapa is the Confre de Perote, a volcanic mountain 
13,000 or 14,000 feet high, with fine Pine forests on 
its slopes, but at this season the high country was 
too cold to visit for collecting purposes, and I am 
unable to say whether the Pine forests on this slope 
are as much damper and richer in herbaceous plants 
and accompanying insects than those of the central 
plateau, as one would expect them to be, 

We returned from Jalapa to Cordoba on horse- 
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back; aride which for varied vegetation, beautiful 
scenery, and general interest, would be hard to beat 
in Mexico; and though on two of the five nights 
spent on the road our lodgings were of a very primi- 
tive character, yet a lady was able to enjoy it tho- 
roughly. Some of the barrancas—five crossed on 
this ride—are very deep and perpendicular; two 
livers have to be passed on rafts, the horses swim- 
ming or wading, but the ride along the edge of the 
Barranca de los Pescados, ascending from 2000 to 
about 5000 feet, on the second day, has many very 
fine views indeed, and the peak of Orizaba, both on 
this and the next day, is an object of culminating 
importance. In the Oak forest near Las Balsas, 
Bromeliacex, Orchids, and other epiphytes were in 
the greatest abundance. I gathered thirteen or 
fourteen species of Orchids in an hour from the 
low trees without getting off my horse. This was 
between 3000 and 4000 feet, but a few miles further 
on we got into a region where, though the forest was 
much finer and denser with green undergrowth, 
Orchids were not so numerous or varied. 

We saw a fine dark crimson Hibiscus, with a trail- 
ing habit, in this part of Mexico only, and a splendid 
Gesneriaceous plant of great size growing in the 
damp, shady ravines, together with many Tree-ferns 
and other large and handsome Ferns, which seemed 
more abundant about San Bartolo than anywhere I 
have yet been. In fact, we thought San Bartolo as 
good a place for collecting as any in this part of the 
country. It is charmingly situated in the midst of a 
good deal of virgin forest, at about 5000 feet, and 
within easy reach of deep, hot gorges, full of purely 
tropical vegetation, and close under the high slopes 
of the volcano of Orizaba, 

Beyond Huatusco, where we slept on the third 
night from Jalapa and found very fair quarters, the 
country becomes less broken and picturesque, though 
still very pretty. Returning to the high plateau of 
Mexico, we found the contrast between the dry, 
dusty, windy climate, and the region we had just 
left, even more striking than at first. Round Pueblo, 
where we stayed a week, there is little or no indi- 
genous vegetation, except here and there on dry 
rocky hills, and in the few places where the soil is 
too poor for cultivation. The Malinche, an extinct 
volcano of 13,000 feet, is covered on its lower slopes 
with stunted Pines, which are fast succumbing to 
the attacks of the woodman and charcoal-burner ; 
but the only spot where we have found any forest at 
all likely to contain much of interest is at El Pinal, 
about twenty-five miles out on the railway leading 
to Los Llanos, and here are a good many birds and 
insects quite different from those yet seen, and some 
Vaccinie and other plants, which are apparently 
quite at home on the dry sandy granite of which 
these hills seem to be mostly composed. H. J. Elwes, 
Cirencester, in “ Garden and Forest.” 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS., 
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ORCHIDS AT BURFORD LODGE, DORKING, 


Tue hybrid Calanthes in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s 
collection always make a bright feature at this 
season of the year, and each year seems to add new 
beauties, There is a brilliancy of colour in the 
coloured varieties and a softness of tints in the 
paler ones, which also include some sulphur-yellow 
tinted forms, and which seem to be peculiar to the 
Burford strain and are unapproached by any other. 
Among many now in bloom, Calanthe burfordiensis 
is the richest in colour, its flowers being like C. 
Sandhurstiana, but far more brilliant—a yvermilion 
hue tinging its carmine-crimson flowers. C, Veitchii 
splendens is almost as fine in colour, but has a light 
eye in place of the dark crimson of C. burfordiensis ; 
C. V. lactea is a charming milk-white flower; C. V. 
rosea, a delicate pink ; C.amabilis, a very distinct and 
delicately-tinted kind, and C. nivea, a profuse flower- 
ing white. These are all hybrids from C, Veitchii, 
which gives a race with good constitution, profuse to 
flower, and producing their flowers at a most desirable 


season. Sir Trevor Lawrence also has many new and 
delicately tinted unnamed kinds of the same strain. 
Of the C. vestita section the Burford seedling named 
C. y. aurantiaca, with very large flowers with orange 
eye, faintly suffused with pink, excells all the rest, 
and now that there are large specimens of it with 
many spikes of flowers, they exceed all expectation. 
The pretty C. bella and the curious hybrid raised 
here between Limatodes labrosa and C. vestita are 
also in bloom, the latter with purplish sepals and 
petals, and yellow lip marked with purple. 

Garden hybrids have now become one of the most 
interesting features in several Orchid collections, 
and especially at Burford where so many fine things 
have been raised, and a numerous progeny is coming 
on, especially of Cypripediums, of which the Burford 
variety of C. Leeanum named maculatum now in 
bloom offers a good example. Turning to the Den- 
drobium crosses the grand hybrids raised between D. 
Findlayanum and D. Ainsworthii, named respectively 
D. chrysodiscus and D. melamodiscus, and the no 
less beautiful D. chlorostele (D. Linawianum x D. 
Wardianum), are showing well for flower, and other 
nurslings expectantly watched: with them the 
perpetual flowering D. rhodostoma is producing 
its rich claret-tipped flowers, and the D. splen- 
didissimum grandiflorum has in the past season 
proved again its superiority over all the Ainsworthii 
family. 

In the numerous Orchid-houses at Burford, whose 
occupants Mr. Bickerstaffe fails not to keep up to 
the mark—and that is not an easy task where rare 
things abound—plenty of oft-noted things are in 
bloom, but among the rarer and remarkable were 
the scarlet Epidendrum cinnabarinum Moseni, the 
curious true E. sceptrum, with numerous spikes ; 
the richly tinted best variety of E. phceniceum, 
KE. Wallisii, and other Epidendrums. Cypripedium 
Harrisianum superbum (Burford variety), a richly 
coloured giant among the Harrisianums, C. H. 
nigrum, C. nitens, C. insigne Moorei, and many 
other varieties of C. insigne, and others. 

At present three distinct varieties of Mormodes 
buccinator are in flower—one with clear yellow, 
another with white flowers spotted with pink, a 
third with handsomely mottled cinnamon and choco- 
late-coloured flowers, and there is yet another, which 
has reddish-purple blooms. Well might Lindley call 
it the most variable of the Mormodes. Cycnoches 
chlorochilon is in bloom, the new and singular C. 
versicolor, just over; and Catasetum Bungerothii, 
C, macrocarpum, and others of these curious Orchids, 
are in flower or bud. 

Lelia anceps (white and coloured) are well 
advanced in bud; L, a, Sanderiana, which is one of 
the finest, having five spikes; the richly coloured 
L. a, Protheroeanum, too, introduced by Mr. F. 
Horsman, of Colchester, is a grandly formed flower ; 
there will be a fine show of Mexican Lzlias soon, 
and already some superb L. autumnalis atro-rubens 
are open and a large specimen of L. Gouldiana with 
five spikes is well advanced. The Masdeyallias have 
some chimeras, M. hieroglyphica, a large pot of M. 
racemosa Crossii, M. Chelsonii, the pretty M, ludi- 
bunda rosea, and others in bloom, and other extra 
fine or rare things in bloom or bud are Vanda 
Amesiana, Spathoglotis angustorum, Dendrobium 
strebloceras, Odontoglossum Harryanum, O, Krameri, 
Cattleya maxima Backhousiana, with finely veined 
lip, sepals and petals; Sophronitis grandiflora coc- 
cinea, Esmeralda Clarkei; Aérides Lawrenceana, 
Angrecum Chailluanum, A. pertusum, Lycastes, 
Maxillarias, Pleiones, &c. 


Orcuips at Casttr Hitt, ENGLerierp Green. 


The small but increasing collection belonging to 
G. C. Raphael, Esq., now that it is under the care 
of such a grower as Mr. Swan has proved himself to 
be, bids fair to rank among the more important 
ones, Upwards of fifty distinct species and varieties 
of Cypripedium are represented by very fine and 
healthy specimens, among which a good display of 
bloom is given by the varieties of C. insigne and C, 
Spicerianum, and lesser quantity by some of the 


hybrid forms, and the Calanthes very effectively 
arranged along with them. 

In the cool-house the pretty violet Odontoglossum 
Edwardii has a very strong spike, and many ‘other 
Odontoglossums are in flower, as well as Masde- 
vallia chimzra and other Masdevallias, and fine pans 
of Pleione ; and the plants of Cattleya citrina sus- 
pended overhead exhibit extraordinary vigour. The 
Phalznopsis and Angrecums, too, in the house here 
devoted to them are very promising for a good show 
of flowers in their seasons. 


Orcuips at Toe Grance, Hackpripcn. 


The great success which has attended the experi- 
ments of growing Orchids for the four warm months 
in the open air in the Fern Valley in the noted 
garden of A. H. Smee, Esq., whose doings in that 
direction have been repeatedly recorded, must have 
done much good by showing that it is at least un- 
necessary to give many Orchids the high tempera- 
ture to which they are subjected in some gardens, 
The whole of the Orchids at The Grange are grown 
under very cool treatment, and it is only a repre- 
sentative selection which is placed outdoors in 
summer, but when this selection is returned to the 
houses for the winter the improvement by outdoor 
sojourn is very marked in many cases, and deteriora- 
tions infrequent. It is alsoadyanced that the plan‘s 
grown outdoors in summer are much less liable to 
be injured by cold in winter. If we may take a great 
specimen of a fine variety of Odontoglossum luteo- 
purpureum with two very large spikes now in bloom 
as one example, the summer holiday in the open air 
is beneficial, and that it is so, is also borne out ly 
some fine Lycastes and other things now in bloom, 
and the stout growths of Dendrobium Wardianum 
and other Dendrobes made in the open air, but Mr. 
Cummins (the gardener here) who takes such en 
interest in these experiments, remarks that they 
require as much attention when growing out-of-doois 
as if they were kept in the houses, 

Disas, Satyriums, and other Cape terrestrial 
Orchids, too, are very successfully managed in 
frames from which the frost only is excluded by 
covering up in hard weather. Here many fine 
Satyriums and Disas have flowered, and notably tke 
blue one, which growers now begin to understand, 
A fine variety of D. graminifolia is now in bloom, 
and the rare D. lacera (see fig. 93, p. 664), with its 
beautiful blue and purple flowers, remained in flower 
over six weeks, 

The flowering Orchid-house is that which wis 
illustrated in My Garden as the fernery, but now 
the flowering Orchids are set up in it, and 
are delightfully effective when so arranged. At 
present some great masses of several varieties of 
Oncidium praetextum—one with two spikes of over a 
hundred flowers—are yery effective; and Oncidium 
Forbesii, O. abortivum, O. raniferum, O. yaricosum, 
and a varied display of Odontoglossums look well 
with their sprays hanging over the frondage of the 
Ferns. Many varieties of the pretty Barkeria 
elegans, Cattleya Dormaniana, Masdeyallia macrura, 
and some pretty, less known Masdevallias and Res- 
trepias, Epidendrum xanthinum, Ornithidium coc- 
cineum, Lelia anceps Protherceanum, the richest of 
the coloured L, anceps; Cattleyas, large specimens of 
Cypripediums are here in bloom in this well-arranged 
house ; and that delicately tinted Lycaste Smeeana, 
as well as a new and very handsome species of 
Lycaste, with flowers of the L. macrophylla type, 
but with sepals shining reddish brown, petals white 
dotted with pink, lip white marked with rich crim- 
son. It is proposed to call this L. Cumminii, after 
the custodian of the garden. The houses contain- 
ing the general collection are in fine order, and 
brightened with the scarlet flowers of Sophronitis, 
Calanthes, and other showy things. J. O'B. 


Denpropium Ca:LocyNe, 

Referring to the account in the Gardeners’ Chro- 
micle on November 12, 1887, of the flowering of this 
plant, I have one which is now flowering for the 
second year. I should describe the sepals and petals 
as more of a brownish-green ; the lip in my plant is 
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a deep black, and has the same texture as a bat’s 
wing, and the sepals all curl upwards at the tip. 


OrcuHiIDs 1n THE OpeN Atr IN SCOTLAND, 


On June 1 I turned out about 200 cool Orchids, 
Masdevallias and Odontoglossums, placing them 
along the edge of a burn flowing through a wooded 
glen; there they remained till the middle of Sep- 
tember, getting occasionally watered when too dry. 
All did very well, some even flowering, and the 
Masdevallia blooms were very fine. They were then 
brought in to a frame, and are now making very 
strong growths in the Odontoglossum-house. I 
found out that in this cold climate they do not do 
so well when placed on or near the ground, and next 
year I shall place them on planks suspended between 
the Fir trees. Walter T. Ogiluy, Arndean, Dollar, N.B. 


DISA LACERA, Sw., 
AND VAR. MuLTIFIDA, N. E. Br. (W. van.). 


Tue blue-flowered species of the genus Disa have 
long been a desire with the European Orchid growers, 
but hitherto very little success appears to have 
attended their importation ; this year, however, some 
of the imported plants have flowered ; one has been 
figured in the Journal of Horticulture and Cottage 
Gardener for September 6, 1888, p. 220, fig. 24, under 
the name of Disa lacera; of another, an illustration 
is given accompanying this (fig, 93), which flowered 
in the Botanic Garden, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was noticed in this volume on p. 215; it was sent by 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, as Disa graminifolia. A third 
flowered with Mr. F. G. Tautz, under the name of D. 
graminifolia; a fourth plant has just flowered at the 
Royal Gardens, Kew; and has been figured for the 
Botanical Magazine, and others, of which I have no 
knowledge, may have flowered elsewhere. 

It is not easy to form an opinion as to what these 
four plants should be called; for if all of them 
were placed side by side when in flower, I think 
nearly every gardener would at least consider them 
to be four distinct varieties, for on comparing 
the figure here given with that in the Journal of 
Horticulture, striking differences at once become 
apparent. The plant which flowered at Kew is more 
like that here figured (which appears to me to have 
lost its freshness when it was drawn, as the flowers 
scem to haye began to close up), but has a less 
deeply fringed lip, and a more angular hook to the 
apex of the petals; that which Mr. Tautz flowered 
differs from all in having the lip entire, or with a 
slight crenation at the apex only, and a longer hook to 
the apex of the petals. Of the Journal of Horticulture 
plant I have seen no specimen, so will leave that 
out of the question; but the other three, it is 
quite clear, must either be considered as distinct 
species, or varieties of one species. I incline to 
the latter view, and propose to refer them to Disa 
lacera, Swartz. Mr. Bolus, however, who has also 
seen them, and whose knowledge of South African 
Orchids in a living state is unrivalled, is inclined to 
refer those with the fringed lip to D. purpurascens, 
Bolus, and that with the entire lip to D. lacera, as 
he considers the lip of South African Orchids as 
being comparatively constant in character and less 
variable than the petals. In this I cannot agree 
with him, as D, purpurascens has a differently shaped 
flower, and the apical portion of the petals is hatchet- 
shaped, whilst in these three it is hooked, as it is in 
D. lacera, and although the hook varies considerably 
in length, and the abruptness with which it is bent 
down, it makes no approach to the squarish or some- 
what hatchet-shaped termination of the petals of D. 
purpurascens ; and considering how variable the lip 
often is, even among South African Orchids—as, for 
example, in Disa spathulata—and as the general 
appearance of the plants, the size of the flowers, and 
the hooked petals, all accord with the plant con- 
sidered by Lindley to be the Disa lacera of Swartz, 
I prefer to place them as varieties of that species. 

In the original description of D. lacera given by 

Swartz, there is no mention made of the colour of 


the flowers, but Thunberg describes them as whitish, 
which certainly does not agree with the colour of 
the plant now understood as D. lacera; but Swartz 
described from a specimen or specimens collected by 
Sparrmann, and Thunberg may either have described 
a different plant, or conjectured the colour from the 
dried specimens; it is impossible to decide which, 
as there is no specimen now existing of D. Jacera in 
the herbaria of Swartz and Thunberg, both of which 
I have had the opportunity of examining, The 


Fig, 93.—DISA LACERA VAR. MULTIFIDA. 


description of Swartz, however, so far as it goes, 
so well agrees with the plant now called D. lacera, 
that I see no reason why that name should not be 
maintained for it. 

Until we know more about these plants I think it 
best not to give them a too prolific nomenclature, 
and am disposed to group all the forms of D. lacera 
that I have seen, living and dried, in the following 
manner :—I would call all those specimens which 
have lip entire, or crenate, or fringed at the apex 
only, Disa lacera; and all those that have the lip 
more or less deeply fringed all round I propose to 
call Disa lacera var, multifida, regarding the hooked 


petals as the character binding all these together. 
The following are briefly the characters :— 

D. lacera, Swartz.—Dorsal sepal helmet-shaped, 
with a broadly ovate or triangular-ovate opening, 
sometimes apiculate at the apex, somewhat abruptly 
contracted behind into a conical spur }—; inch long, 
which makes a very obtuse angle with the back of 
the sepal. Lateral sepals obliquely oblong, acute or 
sub-obtuse, concave (somewhat boat-shaped), directed 
forward and a little spreading. Petals with a broad 
oblong or elliptic oblong basal lobe or auricle, and a 
linear, very abruptly hooked, acute apical portion 
the hook varying in length and angle of deflection 
Lip oblong, lacerate or fringed at the apex only, or 
nearly or quite entire. 

Var. multifida, N. E. Br. (fig. 93)—Lip oblong- 
ovate, fringed all round from base to apex. (See 
small figure at left-hand corner.) 

The colour in both forms is of a rather bright 
bluish-purple in all parts, but not of an uniform tint 
throughout; in the plant here figured the fringe of 
the lip was of a reddish-violet colour. 

The true Disa graminifolia, I believe, has not yet 
flowered in this country—at least, I find no record of 
it; since, if it had, there can be little doubt, 
that it would have been figured, as from all I can 
learn, its brilliancy of colour far surpasses that of the 
other blue species, and would be sure to have been 
written about. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have received, 
through the kindness of the Editor, another flower, 
grown by Mr. Cummins, of Hackbridge. This flower 
only confirms my opinion that the plants here com- 
mented upon are quite distinct from D. purpuras- 
cens, which is very similar indeed to D. gramini- 
folia, but flowers at a different season. Mr, Cummins’ 
flower has a nearly entire lip, like that of the 
flowers received from Mr. Tautz’s collection, but the 
petals differ from those of all the other flowers 
seen, in haying the hooked portion much broader, 
somewhat rectangular, and 3—4 toothed in front, 
The colour of this flower also differs a little from 
that of the others I have seen, the dorsal sepal being 
bluish-purple, the lateral sepals blue, and the lip 
reddish-purple ; the petals are bluish-purple, as in 
the other flowers. From what I have seen of Disa 
lacera, living and dried, I consider it to be an exceed- 
ingly variable species as to lip, petals, and colour ; 
but at the same time it appears to me readily dis- 
tinguished from D. graminifolia and D. purpurascens 
by the bluish-purple, more or less hooked petals, for 
in those two species the petals haye a yellowish- 
prea. hatchet-shaped apex. WV. #. Brown, Herbarium, 

ew. 

[For the sake of comparison, and also to show 
the adaptability of Disa for pot culture, we give (at 
fig. 94) Disa grandiflora, which was grown by Mr. 
W. Denning, Lord Londesborough’s gardener at 
Norbiton, and figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
April 3, 1875. The plant was rather more than 
3 feet in height. Ep.] 


BEDDING VIOLAS, OLD AND 
NEW. 


Ir is many years, probably, since bedding Violas 
generally have been so well suited as during the now 
past cold, sunless, rainy summer of 1888. If many 
things in the garden have signally failed, these, on 
the other hand, have been equally successful in pro- 
ducing their bright pleasing flowers in greater pro- 
fusion than ever. If I rightly remember, it was a 
more than usually wet summer in 1879, and Violas 
did splendidly that year—at least, with me in 
Cheshire. But saying this I do not wish it to be 
understood that these charming bedding plants do 
well only in wet seasons—far from it; I merely 
mention it as a fact that they do better than in 
exceptionally dry seasons, What these Violas really 
delight in is warm, showery weather, and when th’s 
is not forthcoming, copious waterings should be 
given them late in the evening, In northern dis- 
tricts this is hardly needed, but in southern counties, 
to ensure their doing well in all sorts of weather, 
special treatment must be given them, 
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As one much interested in this truly beautiful 
group of plants, I may be permitted to briefly 
detail my practice, which I doubt not, if followed, 
would prove helpful to growers, or would-be growers, 


Fig, 94.—DISA GRANDIFLORA; FLOWERS CRIMSON AND PINE. 


of these plants, particularly in the South. By many, 
the most important fact in regard to their culture is 
lost sight of, and that is the right time for planting. 
Many people imagine—and rightly, too, so far as it 
goes—that Violas will transplant readily for several 
months in the year. Quite so, but only with a cer- 
tain amount of success, Of course the season they 


are required to be at their best, will, to a great 
extent, regulate that of the planting; but assuming 
that they are required—as they are in most cases—for 
early spring and summer display, then there is no 


(sz P, 664.) 


time for planting them to guarantee these results like 
early autumn. Any one whorequires Violas to make 
an early display should plant early in October, from 
cuttings taken in the end of July, or early in August. 
these are the right stamp for producing the best 
effect. Those of your readers who have planted 
largely from summer-struck plants during the 


month of October, will well need reminding of 
the superiority of the system. Many people plant 
from divided stock, but these always lack the 
vigour and energy of strong, newly-rooted stock. 
Provided cuttings of the right sort have been selected, 
i.c., those from near the base of the plants, and 
which have flowered but little, plants of the right 
kind will be forthcoming also as a natural conse- 
quence, These inserted at the time stated will be 
in fine condition for planting out during the month 
of October. It is such as these that, if cared for 
after planting, will be found bristling with under- 
ground shoots before the end of the year—the best 
possible promise of a rich bloom in the future. Even 
the newly rooted plants will exhibit this tendency to 
break freely from the base, and from this fact I glean 
that they should be buried just below the surface, as 
they are too young and tender at this time to endure 
continuous change; in fact, they are benefited by 
being earthed up as the young shoots are made, with 
refuse from the rubbish fires, road scrapings, leaf- 
soil, or well-decayed manure. This method is of 
real value in low-lying foggy places, where damp 
and a raw cold atmosphere are frequent in winter 
time, as they suffer more from continued damp 
and cold than from actual hard frost in drier 
districts. 


Few plants enjoy a richer soil more than Violas; 
and in planting them I use cow manure wet from 
the sheds ; in this state it is of great value when the 
summer comes in, keeping the ground moist and 
cool about their roots, which by that time will have 
got down to it. Those, therefore, who would grow 
Violas to perfection should manure freely, especially 
when the soil is gravelly, and consequently dry. I 
do not believe that gardeners generally are aware of 
the many and various purposes to which Violas may 
with advantage be put, otherwise they would be 
grown by thousands where only scores are at present 
grown, Take, for example, some of our London 
parks and public gardens, and here you will find a 
vast number of either empty beds or at least bare sur- 
faces in that portion occupied by bulbs, with no other 
chance but that this"*monotony must prevail till the 
bulbs push through the soil three months hence. How 
much more natural and pleasing the effect if, mean- 
while, such beds as these, after the Tulips, &c., 
are planted, were carpeted with such things as Violas 
or even Myosotis dissitiflora, or some such simple 
plant; Limnanthes Douglasi, again, would here and 
there make a change if necessary, though among 
Violas there is an almost endless variety of form and 
colouring. A natural carpet such as this would 
make a very pleasing and desirable change, and the 
effect would be enhanced by studiously avoiding a 
yellow Tulip and a yellow Viola appearing on the 
same bed, or in short any two of like colour. The 
Violas may readily be planted after the bulbs, and 
thus, instead of a bare surface to gaze upon, the 
public would have something to relieve the monotony 
for the moment, and which would burst into blcom 
in the earliest days of spring. 


This plan need not be nonopolised by public 
gardens, for it is quite as desirable in any garden, 
and I doubt if anyone will gainsay its usefulness 
and effectiveness. Again, take a bed of standard cr 
dwarf Roses, and whet more delightful companions 
have we than these and Violas ?—the latter crowded 
with endless buds and flowers, while the Roses are 
only bursting as it were into new life. Is it 
impossible for those who have the management cf 
these large public gardens, to make an attempt at 
what I describe? or are they content to continue 
their round of carpet designs year by year, which 
entails a great amount of labour annually, while 
little if any change or improvement is noticeable ? 
Slowly, but still surely, the bedding Viola is be- 
coming more popular, and it only means a little 
waiting to see these useful flowers in much more 
general use than now, and their hardiness and free- 
flowering properties cannot but assist in popularising 
them. The great improvements of late years among 
these has brought us many fine varieties, a brief 
notation of which, as well as of some of the older, 
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though equally good forms, may serve to exhibit 
their diversity of colour. 

New Varieties,—Sir Joseph Terry, rich black-violet 
self; a very free and continuous bloomer; Ethel 
Baxter, bright rosy-peuce, with darker veins, the 
upper petals shaded lilac, also an excellent variety ; 
Mrs. Baxter, rich rosy-purple, shaded with lilac and 
lavender: a fine bedder; Merchiston Castle, rich 
crimson, shaded with violet, and margined with 
white—a most distinct shade; Spotted Gem, a rosy- 
purple flower, flushed with white—very free and 
distinct. 

The following are among the best of the older 
varieties :—Whites: Countess of Hopetoun, Jaffray- 
anum, Pilrig Park, Champion, and Mrs. Smith, the 
first being decidedly the best white Viola yet raised. 
Yellows: Ardwell Gem, Bullion, Golden Prince 
Improved, and Golden Queen of Spring. Javender 
or mauve shades: elegans and Dachess of Albany 
are the best. Then we have excellent kinds in 
Bronze Queen, True Blue, Cliveden Purple compacta, 
Queen of Lilacs, and Queen of Purples, all of which 
enjoy descriptive names and are first-rate bedders. 
Archie Grant is a bold, handsome kind, with rich, 
violet, purple-blue flowers ; while Countess of Kin- 
tore, a most popular market variety, has purple, 
slate-blue and white flowers, an excellent bedder in 
every respect. There are many other good kinds, 
but the above will be ample to select from, while 
those who select from them may have the satisfac- 
tion that they are all excellent bedders, free 
bloomers, and possessed of sound, vigorous consti- 
tution, Viola. 


HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
THE AURICULA. 


DecemBeR is the resting period for these plants, 
but whether it is so will greatly depend upon the 
weather. It was cold enough in October, but from 
the middle to the end of November the weather has 
been exceptionally mild, and the appearance of the 
plants is more like spring than November. I like 
my plants to put on their best dress in April, not in 
November and December. No plant known to me 
likes less to be excited at unseasonable times; and 
they seldom afford first-class trusses of bloom in 
April unless they have a season of perfect rest in 
December and January, and this resting period can 
only be obtained if the weather be cold. All we can 
do at present is to remove the lights from the frames 
entirely when possible, admitting air freely when the 
lights cannot be removed. It is favourable weather 
for seedlings and small offsets; these are looking 
very well, and none of them have died offfrom damp. 
Tam of course careful to remove all dead and decay - 
ing leaves, alike from the old and the young plants. 
I have so often urged the importance of destroying 
all the aphis tribe, that nothing further need be said 
on that head. Of one thing I am more and 
more convinced as the years go on, that grave 
errors are committed by standing the pots on, or 
plunging them in, ashes or cocoa-fibre refuse. 
I have only just heard of an amateur who 
has lost some of his plants, and had others 
injured, by merely standing the pots containing 
the plants on ashes which must have contained 
deleterious substances. Some years ago I placed a 
frame full of plants on cocoa fibre refuse, and about 
an equal number on trellis-work in the frame, the 
trellis being of wood—the plants did best on the 
wooden trellis. Mr. Horner grows his best plants 
on a wooden trellis all the year round; so also does 
Mr. Simonite, of Sheffield. All our plants have 
this year been grown in a similar manner. I merely 
mention this as one of the details of the work, worth 
the notice of amateurs. It may be a small matter, 
but attention to the smallest details of our work 
brings success in the long run, Out-of-doors, plants 
look remarkably well, and, in my own case, have for 
some time been almost smothered with decayed 
leaves blown into them from Lime and other trees 
near. As long as the leaves are dry there would he 


no danger of the plants being injured, but if a long- 
continued period of rainy weather set in, decay of 
the main stems may be engendered, and the plants 
might die. It is better, therefore, to clear off all 
these leaves together with the decaying leaves of 
the plants and leave the latter without this protec- 
tion. Pot plants should not be allowed to suffer 
from excessive drought, although quite the minimum 
of water igs required in December and January. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEEs. 


At p. 446 of the present volume I made some 
comments upon taking off the layers for potting or 
planting-out. At that time many growers were com- 
plaining about the layers being badly rooted and the 
weather being very cold ; the prospect of getting the 
plants well established before the winter was not very 
promising, but November has been much better than 
October for the plants, and if they have been well 
cared for they will now be in a good condition to 
pass through the winter. All my pot plants are well 
established, and at present they look very promising. 
The whole collection has been thoroughly cleaned, 
and the surface soil stirred up, removing weeds, and 
killing any insects found on the leaves. Where the 
plants are well established, the lights are removed 
entirely from the frames to allow the air to play 
freely around them. I haye a number not so well 
established, and these have been placed in a small 
frame by themselves where they can be kept closer ; 
the plants always keep more plump, and produce 
roots more freely in a close frame. 

Out-of-doors plants are looking very well, the 
seedlings better than one could expect, after the way 
they were deluged with rain, in some cases being 
under water for two days, about August 1. The 
ground became excessively hard afterwards, but since 
it has been stirred up the plants have become well 
established, and are now quite vigorous, although of 
small size. 


Tree og Perretuat Frowerinc Carnations. 


These plants require a night temperature of 55°, 
less or more, to develope the flowers perfectly. The 
plants are not so strong this season as usual, and 
the best is the yellow fringed variety, Andalusia. 
This has always flowered freely with me at this time 
of the year. Besides the perpetual flowering varieties 
we potted up a number of plants of the ordinary 
kind of Carnations, and included a few of the ordi- 
nary Picotees. These were plants that spindled for 
bloom soon after layering. We have been able to 
cut blooms out-of-doors during the last week in 
November in sheltered places, so mild has been the 
weather. I saw in Messrs. Paul’s nursery at Cheshunt 
some very dwarf varieties flowering most freely ; they 
had been dug up from the open ground and potted 
some time in October. The plants were about 1 foot 
high and a mass of bloom. The best of them were 
Albertine Carle, blush; Alegatiere, scarlet; Jean 
Sisley, buff, scarlet stripes; Madame Carle, pure 
white, J. Douglas. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES FROM COOMBE WOOD. 


Darune MerzeREON AvuTuMNALIs.— A fortnight 
ago, on a visit to the Coombe Wood nurseries of 
Messrs. Veitch, we noticed a number of plants of 
this handsome Mezereon in full bloom. Scarcely 
a fully expanded flower was to be found on any of 
the plants of the typical species, and in addition 
to its precocity in the matter of flowering, the 
individual blossoms were decidedly larger, and of a 
deeper shade of colour, than those of the old- 
fashioned but deservedly popular Daphne Mezereon. 
We were informed that the variety whose name 
figures at the beginning of this note had already been 
in flower a week or two previous to our visit. Does 
any reader of these columns know the history and 
origin of this fine variety? If so, he would doubt- 
less confer a favour on many readers by publishing 
the facts, 


Licustrum MAssALONGHIANUM. 


In vol. xvi., p. 149, of the Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
given a figure of this handsome Privet, which we 
recently saw flowering freely in pots. Although not 
as hardy as many of the Privets, it is a plant well 
worth growing for the beauty of its compact panicles 
of white flowers with reddish-brown anthers. Its 
floriferousness, compact habit, and the peculiar 
aspect of its long narrow leaves, make it a very de- 
sirable plant for corridor or cool conservatory decora- 
tion, It is a native of the Khasia Hills. 


HyYMENANTHERA CRASSIFOLIA. 


One of the most remarkable of hardy shrubs now 
to be seen in the nursery is the plant figured in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1875, vol. iii., p. 237. Messrs. 
Veitch’s finest specimen is a dense bush, nearly 
5 feet high, and as much through, laden with small 
white berries. It is a native of New Zealand, and is 
remarkable as being the only member of the Violet 
family (of a shrubby nature) which is hardy in the 
climate of Britain. 


Cypon1a gaponicaA MorrLooset. 


Among the numerous forms of the old Japan 
Quince this is perhaps the most continuous flowerer. 
At any rate it is the only one in the nursery whieh 
exhibited quite a profusion of scarlet flowers. It is 
said to be almost always in flower, and the effect it 
produced on a dull November day can be readily ima- 
gined. Evidently there are two plants—quite distinct 
from each other—cultivated underthe name given at 
the head of this note in different nurseries; for on 
consulting the descriptive catalogue of one of the 
principal German establishments, Cydonia japonica 
Moerloosei, we found, was credited with having 
white flowers washed with carmine. Whatever may 
be the right name of the Coombe Wood plant, it is a 
good thing. 

MaGNoLia GRANDIFLORA. 


Without a doubt this is truly a very fine shrub, 
and its white, sweet-scented, cup-shaped, very fra- 
grant flowers of large size never fail to elicit admira- 
tion, whether viewed on the plant, or when cut. 
Unfortunately as cut flowers they are of short dura- 
tion. In a fair-sized room two flowers are suffi- 
cient to scent it, and any more would be less 
pleasant. The blooms are not very much inferior 
to those of the Victoria Regia, to which, at first 
sight, they bear a considerable resemblance. It is 
somewhat strange that although the plant has been 
in this country for over 150 years, yet fine specimens 
are rather the exception than the rule in gardens— 
a fact which may be due to its being too tender 
to do well in the colder and rougher parts of the 
kingdom. At all events, as a flowering shrub, or 
half tree in the open, but with the protection of a 
wall, in a warm position, it will grow vigorously and 
flower freely, attaining large dimensions. Good 
examples of the plant on a wall may be seen in the 
Earl of Ashburnham’s gardens at Ashburnham 
Place, Battle, Sussex, where, amongst others, two 
large plants of the Exmouth variety have been in 
splendid flower this past season. The plants cover 
a great expanse of a wall, which is about 20 feet 
high, and not a few of the blooms were nearly a foot 
across. Mr. Holmes, the gardener, informed me that 
these specimens were more or less in flower for the 


greater part of the year, and that the variety is much 
superior to the ordinary form of M. grandiflora in 
the quantity and quality of its flowers. F. Foss. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE, 


——— 


ASsPIDISTRA LURIDA.—There are few plants can so 
well withstand the adverse conditions to which they 
are exposed in house decoration; but it is of much 
importance that the leaves be kept free from dust 
by frequently sponging them. Notwithstanding its 
enduring qualities it is desirable to occasionally 
renew a portion of the stock; and this, owing 
to the comparatively slow rate at which it can 
be propagated, is possibly a great drawback. Seeds 
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‘may sometimes be obtained, but the general practice 
1s to cut up the creeping rootstock into small pieces 
with one leaf or more attached. These pieces should 
then be either potted singly into pots slightly 
larger than the pieces, then sinking the pots in plung- 
ing material over a gentle bottom-heat, or the pieces 
may be planted thickly in the plunging material. if 
this be leaf-soil, and potted up afterwards; but by 
potting at once they become sooner established. A 
moderately moist atmosphere at about 60°, will 
accelerate rooting, but they may also be successfully 
grown on in an ordinary greenhouse, taking care, 
however, not to break them up into very small 
pieces, as latent buds do not start su readily under 
cool treatment as under warm. Moreover, in warmth, 
finer and larger leaves are developed, especially in 
the case of the variegated variety, which is by far 
the more prized. They delight in a rich loamy com- 
post, well-drained pots, and a good exposure to light, 
with copious syringings. While the plants are 
small and not yet established the leaves should be 
held upright with sticks to prevent the pieces being 
moved, 

Tuberoses.—The fragrant blossoms of the Tuberose 
are usually much appreciated, and they are alike 
useful for bouquets of all kinds, button-holes, and 
sprays. To keep up a steady supply nearly all that 
is necessary is to put in, or rather start successional 
lots of bulbs at intervals. There is now, owing to 
the early arrival of African bulbs, not much difficulty 
in maintaining an unbroken supply, as by the time 
the last of the Americans are out of bloom 
Africans are ready to take their places. Sometimes 
disappointment is experienced when roots miss to 
flower, and in some cases this arises from the bulbs 
not being properly ripened ; but I have known cases 
where the failure was attributable to mismanage- 
ment. A common cause of loss to flower is by 
attempting to force them into flower before 
the bulbs have had time to make roots; 
and when this happens, even if flowers are 
produced, they are not of the fine quality obtained 
from well-rooted plants, therefore see that root- 
growth is well in advance of the top. In potting, a 
convenient plan is to place three bulbs in a 32-pot ; 
this size being sufficiently large to grow them well, and 
as they grow tall, and require staking, one stick in- 
serted in the centre of the pot is sufficient for the 
three flower-stems. If grown singly, pots of a size 
smaller may be used. A strong, rich, loamy soil 
suits them, and after being potted, plunge them ina 
mild bottom-heat, but avoid watering much until 
the roots appear freely round the ball; indeed, if the 
soil be properly moist at the time of potting watering 
will rarely be needed until the bulbs are well rooted, 
after which they may be pushed on in a moist stove. 
By potting up a quantity at one time, a long succes- 
sion of bloom can be maintained by plunging them 
where only an intermediate temperature, or under 
60°, is kept, there they will come onslowly, and may 
be hastened by introducing them as required into 
the forcing-house, There are several varieties, and 
although all are good, the Pearl, on account of its 
dwarfer habit, is often preferred to any other. After 
flowering, if they are to be kept for another year, 
plenty of heat, light, and water, until their leaves 
begin to show signs of ripening off, when drier and 
airier conditions should be maintained. But im- 
ported bulbs are now so cheap that it is scarcely 
worth while to keep old ones. 

Fuchsias.—Late struck cuttings should be potted 
on as they require it, for if allowed to get into 
a stunted condition, it is difficult to start them 
freely afterwards, A loamy compost, with a good pro- 
portion of leaf-mould, or decomposed manure, and 
rough sand to make it porous, will grow Fuchsias 
well. After potting they are much assisted by a few 
degrees more warmth for a fortnight, with a moist 
atmosphere, as this enables the root to lay hold of 
the new soil readily; but as soon as they begin to 
grow, the less fire-heat there is employed the better, 
and where greenhouse pits are found, no better posi- 
tion need be desired for them. Being placed on 
shelves near the glass in a greenhouse answers well, 
and while the plants are in pots not exceeding small 
60’s, it is a convenient practice to place them in 
shallow boxes before standing them on the shelves, 
The pots are then not so liable to be knocked off the 
shelf, nor are the plants so much trouble to keep 
moist, I’, Foss, Bletchingley. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED.—Planting and Agri- 
cultural Industries of Ceylon, by J. Ferguson (Lon- 
don: J. Haddon & Co.).—The Garden Annual (87, 
Southampton Street, Strand), 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


—* 


Generat Wors.—See that all is neat and orderly 
in the flower garden and pleasure grounds, not 
neglecting the more distant parts of the grounds, 
Clumps and shrubberies should receive timely atten- 
tion, staking and tying any branches that may have 
become misplaced by wind, shortening back strag- 
gling shoots, but not carrying out a general pruning 
of evergreens or deciduous shrubs for the present, 
that operation being better deferred to a later season. 
Rake and clean the ground under shrubs, and lightly 
point over the surface with a fork. The present time 
is opportune for repairing drives and walks, and any 
defective drains should be put in order, and catch- 
pits cleaned out. Gravel walks which have long been 
laid should be turned, and re-surfaced with a layer of 
fresh gravel, and the latter, if of a rough character, 
should be passed through a half-inch screen or sieve 
before using. The walks should be 2 or 3 inches 
higher in the centre than at the sides, and must be 
well rolled at frequent intervals. In the case of 
shrubs, border plants, hardy perennials, and bulbs of 
doubtful hardiness, it will be advisable to have 
means at hand for protecting such, for notwithstand- 
ing the mildness of the season, a change to severe 
weather may occur without much premonitory 
warning. Asa material for the purpose, Spruce Fir 
branches, when used sparingly, are very good. For 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and similar subjects I do not 
know of anything to equal coarsely-sifted leaf- 
mould, coal-ashes, or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, a 2 or 
3-inch Jayer of which will ward off many degrees of 
frost. This may also be used for protecting the 
crowns of tender species of herbaceous plants. Put 
handlights over Helleboros niger if clear and well- 
developed flowers are required for decorative pur- 
poses, not forgetting, however, to afford ample venti- 
lation by tilting up the tops of the lights in the day- 
time, 

Frame Ground.—Frames containing half-hardy 
perennial as well as young stock should be ventilated 
daily, taking off the lights entirely in the day time 
in fine weather; keep the plants free from decaying 
leaves, and the surface soil from moss, paying due 
attention to the covering up of the frames at nights. 
J. Horsefield, Heytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


Vines.—If the buds on the early Vines are on 
the move the temperature may be advanced to 55° 
on cold nights, and to 60° on mild ones; and the 
latter figure should not be exceeded until such time 
as the Vines approach the flowering stage. When- 
ever the leaves begin to unfold discontinue syringing 
the Vines, and let the atmospheric moisture be 
wholly supplied by sprinkling the paths and borders, 
and by turning over a portion of the fermenting mate- 
rial every morning. Guard against spilling water 
on the hot pipes, this proceeding raising a cloud of 
steam, which is highly prejudicial to the young 
foliage of the Vine. 

Pot Vines which were recommended to be started 
on a bed of fermenting leaves will require slight 
additions to be made from time to time to the 
materials of the bed, so that the heat may be main- 
tained. This should not, however, exceed 85°, 
When the leaves unfold discontinue syringing, as in 
the case of planted out Vines, and supply the neces- 
sary humidity as above advised. Tie the rods to their 
supports in time, and where two shoots spring from 
one joint rub off the weaker; stop the shoots at the 
second or third leaf beyond the bunch, and remove 
all the bunches excepting the best six as soon as 
their size can be distinguished. When the foliage 
is fairly developed assistance with weak manure- 
water may safely be afforded the plants, and as soon 
as the roots are discernible through the surface-soil 
an inch in depth of rich loam, horse droppings, bone- 
meal, or Thomson’s manure, should be placed over 
them, and when this has got washed in by watering 
another similar dressing may be given, and repeated 
when it should appear needful. If Vines which are 
confined in a 12-inch pot suffer from scarcity of 
water, or insufficient root food, the produce will not 
be worth much. Advance the temperature to 60° 
when the buds have burst, and when the leaves are 
fully developed raise the night temperature to 65°— 
10° higher by day if cloudy, and 5° higher than that 
with sunheat, Vines started this month require a 
treatment precisely similar to those started last month. 


Grapes hanging on any Vines will require to be fre- 
quently examined, and all decaying and mouldy 
berries cut out, as these soon communicate decay to 
the sound ones; the night temperature in such houses 
may be kept at about 45°—not higher, and when the 
weather permits of it being done plentiful ventilation 
should be afforded, but in wet and foggy weather the 
ventilors must be kept shut. Look over the bunches 
in the Grape-room once a week, and keep up a steady 
temperature of 45°. 

Prune and cleanse Jate vineries, removing the top- 
dressing of soil down to the roots, and re-surface with 
sound loam, lime rubbish broken small, and Thom- 
son’s Vine manure, afterwards giving a copious 
watering with tepid water. Secure the requisite 
quantity of shoots for making Vine eyes, and lay 
them in soil for the present. The shoots selected 
should be of medium strength, and well ripened. 
W. M., Baillie, Luton Hoo. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


Pruninc.—The leaves now being off the trees, 
pruning may be commenced, and where a large 
number of fruit trees is grown advantage should be 
taken of the open weather to push on with it. Apple, 
Pear, and Plum trees in the open quarters should first 
receive attention, the prunings and leaves raked up, 
and the borders made tidy. If these trees received 
proper attention during the summer, but little will re- 
main to be done beyond shortening back and spurring- 
in any young growths that were then overlooked ; 
but where the pruning was not done at that season 
it must be seen to now. All trees which have filled 
their allotted space should have the young wood 
spurred-in to two or four buds, according to the 
variety. For medium and weakly growers spur-in to 
two buds, and the stronger growers to four buds. It 
frequently happens that when the trees have become 
fully established they are found to be crowded with 
branches, and in consequence sunlight is excluded 
from the inner parts of the tree, and the quality of 
the crop much impaired. In such a case some of 
the worst placed and oldest branches should be sawn 
clean out, taking care to pare the surface of the 
wounds with a knife or chisel. Attend to the 
training of young growing trees, thinning and regu- 
lating the branches. For the purpose of training, 
stakes about 3 feet in length should be provided, 
and these to the number of six or seven should be 
driven in the ground at regular intervals round the 
tree, and by means of strong twine the branches can 
then be placed in any desired position, After one 
or two years the ties can be removed, as the 
branches will then have become set in the wished- 
for form. If it is desired to propagate any particular 
variety the scions should be selected and cut off 
before the tree is pruned, labelled and laid in a shady 

lace, 

< Pears and Plums on walls should next be taken in 
hand and with these—young trees excepted—the 
principal part of the pruning will consist of merely 
spurring-in the young wood to two or three buds, and 
leaving a sufficient number of young shoots to fillup 
gaps caused by loss of branches. Unless well looked 
after, old trees are in course of time apt to become 
crowded with spurs, and as a natural consequence 
the produce is inferior. These spurs should be 
reduced in number and length; and when the 
work is finished they should stand at 4 or 5 
inches apart on the branches. With young trees 
the wood that has been laid in during the summer 
will require to be regulated and thinned, bearing in 
mind that only sufficient should be retained for 
forming the main branches, the number depending 
on the style of training adopted. When a certain 
number of the trees have been pruned, the nailing of 
such should be began. Examine old shreds and make 
good deficiencies ; but in nailing use no more shreds 
than are necessary to make the trees secure, and see 
that they are not fastened too tightly round the 
branches. For fastening the main branches tarred 
twine is preferable to wide shreds. 

The Fruit-room.—Remove all specked and decay- 
ing fruit, and as regards Pears do not trouble about 
filling up the gaps caused by the removal of decayed 
fruit, for the less they are handled and moved about 
the better. Allow a free circulation of air to pass 
through the room by keeping the ventilators open 
on all favourable occasions. Endeavour to use up 
all the earlier varieties of Apples and Pears for pre- 
sent consumption, reserving the late keeping varieties 
for future use, A. Ward, Stoke Edith Park, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


= Se 
MEETINGS. 
Dro. 10—Chambre Syndicale of Ghent. 
Royal Horticultural Society : Scien- 
tific, Fruit and Floral Com- 
mittees. 


SALES. 
ee Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 
DEC | 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, DEc. 11; 


Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 

Clearance of the whole of the Nur- 
sery Stock and Greenhouse Plants, 
at the Hadley Nursery, Barnet, 
and Leasehold of Nursery (six 


MONDAY, 


days) by Protheroe & Morris. 
Dutch Bulbs, Lily of the Valley 
\ Roots, &c., at Smail’s Rooms. 


Established and Imported Orchids 

at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 11 poses Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, 
&c., at the City Auction Rooms, 


by Protheroe & Morris, 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, 
&c., at Stevens’ Rooms, 
15, 000 Lilium auratum and other 
Bulbs and Plants, at Protheroe 
& Morris’ Rooms. 
Dutch Bulbs, Lily of the Valley, 
and Roses, at Smail’s Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 12 


Orchids in aoe 5000 Lilium 
auratum, &c., at Stevens’ Rooms. 
THURSDAY, Dro. 13 Dutch Bulbs, at Protheroe & Morris’ 


Rooms. 


Imported and Established Orchids, 
at Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Lilium auratum, Dutch Bulbs, 
Roses, &c., at Smail’s Rooms, 


FRIDAY, Dec. 14 


Some three years since Mr. N, FE, 
Brown published in our columns 
a notice on the terrestrial Orchids of the Cape of 
Good Hope (see Gard. Chron., August 22, 1885), 
which excited some attention among orchidists. 
Mr. Brown’s article was avowedly based, to a 
considerable extent, upon the notes of Mr. Hanry 
Bonus —a hard-working and eminent botanist 
resident at Cape Town, and specially conversant 
with the most interesting flora of that peninsula. 
Since the time to which we refer Mr, Bouvs has 
contributed various articles to the Linnean 
Society, and now we have before us a very valu- 
able work on the Orchids of the Cape Peninsula, 
and which is described as an offprint from the 
Transactions of the South African Philosophical 
Society. The work in question is modestly de- 
nominated an attempt to describe “the Orchids 
growing on the peninsula of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to give their names and synonyms, to 
arrange them as far as possible in groups, to 
adduce the stations where they have been found, 
and their further distribution so far as known, 
‘To this is added a list of collectors, and of books 
and papers already published upon the subject of 
South African Orchidology.” 

The Cape peninsula is as remarkable for the 
singularity as for the beauty of its flora. The 
Cape Heaths, the Proteads, are known and ap- 
preciated among horticulturists, while they are 
botanically interesting in that they are for the 
Jnost part peculiar to the Cape, and not found 


Cape Orchids. 


elsewhere. In the corresponding corner of the 
Australian continent, however, occurs a flora 
equally characterised by singularity and beauty. 
Proteads and Restios abound as at the Cape, 
but while the larger groups or genera are the 
same the species are all different, while the place 
that the Heaths occupy at the Cape is filled by 
the nearly allied yet quite distinct Hpaorids of 
Australia. We cannot pursue the subjeot further 
now, but we have probably said enough to indi- 
cate one of the reasons why the Cape flora ia so 
interesting. Botanists belong to that group of 
inquisitive people who want to “know the 
reason why,” and, of course, the near relation- 
ship, coupled with the absolute distinctness of 
the two floras above-mentioned, offers a problem 
of no little interest, the solution of which is 
probably to be found in the original land-con- 
nection of the two countries now so widely 
separated. If this were so the original flora 
was probably different from both those now 
existing, and divergences have taken place sub- 
sequently. The collection and investigation of 
evidence in support or refutation of these hypo- 
theses necessarily adds largely to our knowledge, 
and on this account may appease the hunger 
for facts of those people who complacently 
prefer an ounce of fact to a ton of theory, 
ignoring the truth that reasonable speculations 
are eminently serviceable in bringing to light 
facts which, but for their assistance, would 
remain latent. Turning, however, to Mr. Bonus’ 
book we find the Cape peninsula described as— 


“A tract of land about 40 miles long, varying in 
width from about 3 to 11 miles, and connected with 
the continent by a broad and low sandy isthmus, 
11 miles wide. In area it is rather larger than the 
Isle of Wight. A great part of its surface is occu- 
pied by a central mountain range, running north and 
south from Table Mountain, which attains an eleva- 
tion of 3562 feet, to the southern extremity at Cape 
Point. . . . The exposed rocks are, for the most 
part, sandstone on the mountains, with patches of 
the underlying clay slate, and also granite; on the 
low ground are sandy downs of considerable extent. 
The climate is temperate, the mean annual tempera- 
ture 61° F. Frosts on the low ground are rare, and 
even on the mountain-tops snow is an unusual occur- 
rence, and never lies for more than a few hours. The 
annual average rainfall varies in different localities 
from 23 to about 60 inches, and two-thirds of it falls 
during the winter months of May, June, July, and 
August, the warmth of the summer months being 
tempered by the prevalent southerly winds of that 
season. In many respects the climate resembles 
that of the Riviera. 

“The steep ravines of the mountains are filled 
with indigenous shrubs or trees, while their sides 
are in many places dotted with the Silver Tree 
(Leucadendron argenteum) ; at their feet are scat- 
tered bushes or copses of imported Pines and Oak, 
all else, including the sandy downs of the isthmus, is 
coverec with a Heath-like growth of small dull- 
coloured shrublets, from 1 to 3 feet in height, yet not 
closely, but interspersed with a great variety of herbs, 
Restiacea grasses and bulbous plants. Stretches of 
grasses or grass-like plants, occur in a few places, 
where the bushes by continued burning and grazing 
have been eradicated, but are not common; surface 
water, except for a few months of the rainy season, is 
deficient, and aquatic plants, though not absolutely 
wanting, are not abundant in species or individuals.” 


We cite the foregoing paragraph as sup- 
plying cultivators with some details which 
may be of value to them. Mr. Boxus pursues 
his subject by giving special details with reference 
to the number and distribution of Orchids in the 
peninsula, and the resemblances or differences to 
be discovered between the Cape Orchids and those 
of Chili and South-west Australia, The total, 


like the proportional number of Orchids in this 
corner of South-west Africa, is very large and 
only surpassed by that of some parts of Australia. 

Most of the 102 species are confined to the 
mountains or to the flats, as the low sandy downs 
of the isthmus are termed. The majority of the 
species flower in early spring and summer. 

An interesting appendix to this portion of the 
introduction consists in a list of the chief col- 
lectors on the Cape peninsula, with brief biogra- 
phical details. This is followed by a correponding 
list of botanical writers who have treated of 
Cape Orchids. The bulk of the volume comprises 
a detailed systematic account of the ten genera 
and 102 species, founded upon actual comparative 
investigation of the living plants, and therefore 
most valuable to the student, for whose con- 
venience also analytical keys are added. 

Of Satyrium eighteen species are enumerated, 
while it may surprise some Orchid lovers to heat 
that Disa comprises no fewer than forty-six species, 
natives of this particular region. Of these the 
best known and the most beautiful is the species 
here called, in compliance with the law of priority, 
D. uniflora, but which is better known in gardens as 
D. grandiflora (fig.94). This plant grows along the 
margins of streams (which frequently become dry 
in summer), on l'able Mountain, at an elevation of 
from 1100 to 3300 feet, Howering from January 
to March. As this plant is such a universal 
favourite the following particulars, given by 
Mr. Boxus, may be of interest :— 


“This beautiful flower is the object of universal 
admiration, and the name which has been given to 
it—‘The Pride jof Table Mountain ’—indicates the 
honour in which it held. It is, indeed, the queen of 
terrestrial Orchids in the Southern Hemisphere, as 
Cypripedium spectabile may be said to reign, though 
with less magnificence, in the Northern. The first 
mention hitherto discovered of this plant is in the 
Historia Plantarum of our old English botanist, 
Joun Ray, in the third volume of which, published 
in 1704, p. 586, it is enumerated as ‘ Orchis africana 
flore singulari herbaceo, D. Oxpentanp, Mus. Pet. 
280,’ and, after a brief description, Ray adds that he 
received 2 dried specimen from D. Prriver, amongst 
other rare plants sent by D. Oxpentanp. This, 
however, was before the time of Linnamvus. The first 
botanist to describe and publish it under the Lin- 
nean binomial system as Disa uniflora was Bercios 
in 1767. 

“Linnzvus the younger, with the laxer notions 
which prevailed in his day in regard to the law 
of priority of nomenclature, thinking that Brr- 
Gus’ name was inappropriate (since the plant 
has usually more than one flower) changed 
the name to Disa grandiflora. By the latter name 
the species has been so long and widely known, 
that to revert to the older one will cause inconveni- 
ence fora time. But Bercrus not merely established 
the species; he also founded the genus upon this 
species, which has always been recognised; and, be- 
sides, gave an adequate figure, which left no sufficient 
reason for disregarding his name. Botanists are 
bound to admit such a claim, even at the cost of in- 
convenience. 

“ The earliest record of the flowering of this plant 
in Hurope appears to have been in the Botanical 
Register for 1825, when it was figured from life. It 
is still abundant on Table Mountain, although of 
late years large quantities of the tubers have been 
annually exported to Europe, and much needless 
destruction arising from wasteful gathering by un- 
skilled hands resulted; but the summit of the 
mountains being Crown land, the Government has 
recently intervened and restricted the removal of 
tubers within reasonable limits; so that, if the 
supervision be continued, there will be little reason 
to fear the extinction of this truly noble species.” 


Among other species of Disa are D. megaceras, 
the macrantha of gardens; the rose-coloured 
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Fig, 95,—NEPENTHES RUFESCENS; COLOUR OF PITCHER GREEN, FLUSHED WITH RED, 


Disa racemosa, ‘figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
1888, fig. 81, p. 592; and various blue-flowered 
species, which form the subject of a note by Mr. 
N. E. Brown. 

Our notice of this book has extended to such 
alength, that we cannot add any further parti- 
culars concerning it, except to say that the 
author has carefully consulted the requirements 
of students by supplying an index, and, best of 
all, by supplying a series of thirty-six partially 
coloured lithographic illustrations, in which the 
botanical details are so clearly given, and in so 
workmanlike a way, as to give every confidence 
in their accuracy. As this book is likely to {be 
in demand among Orchid lovers, we regret to 
note the omission of any publisher’s name. 


NEPENTHES RUFESCENS X (hyd. nov., in hort, 
Verrcu effecta’: fig. 95)—This is stated to be a 
cross between N. Courtii x out of N. zeylanica 
rubra. N. Courtii itself is a cross between an un- 
named Bornean species and N. Dominiana x, 
this latter being also a cross between N. Rafiles- 
iana and the same undetermined Bornean species ; 
so that our present plant is very much crossed, 
and combines the blood, if one may so say, of three 
species and of two hybrids, The stem is cylin- 
dric, reddish in colour, closely covered with decur- 
rent, broad, sheathing leaf-stalks, ciliate at the 
margins, and each about 1 inch long. The leaves 
measure about 12 inches in length by 2 inches in 
breadth ; at the base they taper gradually towards 
the stalk, while at the apex they are rather acute. 
Two ribs run through the leaf parallel to the mar- 
gin, and at a slight distance from it. The midrib 
is red. The pitcher itseif is cylindric, green, flushed 
with red, 74 inches long, by 2 in width; the mouth 
1} inch across, surrounded by a reflexed regularly 
ribbed rim; the lid, 2 inches long by 14 inch wide, 
is oblong and spurred. The wings are } inch deep, 
fringed. The plant was raised in Messrs, VErITCH’s 
nursery at Chelsea, and is an interesting addition to 
the genus, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—It is anti- 
cipated that there will be at least six vacancies on 
the Council to be filled at the annual general meet- 
ing in February next. We understand that the 
following gentlemen have signified their wish to be 
relieved of the work which during the present year 
has been very heavy, viz., Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Pro- 
fessor Michael Foster, Dr. Hogg, Sir Edmund Loder, 
Mr, Harry Veitch, and Mr. G. F. Wilson. 


NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA So- 
CIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION), AND NATIONAL 
CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY (SOUTHERN 
SECTION).—Mr. J. Dovctas informs us that a com- 
mittee meeting of the above societies will be held at 
the Horticultural Club, Hotel Windsor, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11, to make final arrangements for the exhibitions, 
Members are urgently invited to attend, 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—We are informed 
by Mr. Barron that he has received £31 from Mr. 
O. Tuomas, Chatsworth, as the result of the floral 
concert, held at Chesterfield, on November 14, in aid 
of the Fund. This result must be extremely satis- 
factory to the promoters and all concerned.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the committee took place at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, W.C., on Friday, the 
30th ult., Mr. George Deal presiding, there being, 
as usual, a good attendance, including Mr. George 
Bishop, Local Secretary for the Teddington district. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read, 
the Chairman reported that the sub-committee 
appointed to open negotiations with the City Com- 
panies with a view of obtaining support from their 
funds, has commenced work, but nothing definite had 
at present transpired. The balance at the bank in 
favour of the Fund was announced to be £254 7s. 3d. 
Mr. W. Bates handed in the sum of £2, obtained 
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through a collecting box at the recent exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums at Twickenham; Mr. G. Bishop 
the sum of £3 6s., similarly collected at the Ted- 
dington Crysanthemum show; Mr. G. W. Cummins 
the sum of 14s, 9d. from the collecting box at The 
Grange Gardens, Wallington, and 6s. 7d. obtained at 
the local Chrysanthemum show; Mr. Garnett, St. 
John’s Gardens, Wakefield, the sum of £3, as a 
donation from the funds of the Yorkshire Associa- 
tion of Horticulturists; Mr. R. Scott, Moorfields, 
Manningham, the sum of £1 10s. 6d., the proceeds 
of a box at the exhibition of the Bradford Chrysan- 
themum Society; Mr. Wooderson, Bexley Heath, 
the sum of 1 guinea, from the Chrysanthemum Com- 
mittee of Bexley; and Mr. H. J. Clayton, The Gar- 
dens, Grimston Park, Tadcaster, wrote stating that 
the committee of the York Floral Gala had voted 
the sum of £5 to the Orphan Fund. It was thought 
that if the gardening Press would give publicity to 
contributions of this nature, others might be 
induced to exert themselves in the same direc- 
tion. A letter was read from Mr. Owen Thomas, 
The Gardens, Chatsworth, stating, in reference to 
the recent entertainment proposed in aid of the Fund 
by the gardeners of the Chesterfield district, that it 
proved a great success, 700 to 800 persons having 
been present, and the decorations made with autumn 
foliage and berries were unique, and greatly appre- 
ciated by the company. Mr. Drummond, nursery- 
man, Stirling, local secretary for that district, wrote 
expressing his regret that his efforts to obtain sub- 
scriptions from gardeners in Scotland had met with 
so little success, they appearing to think that the 
Institution is essentially an English one, and not 
intended for the Scotch. The committee regretted 
that this prejudice existed, but desired it to be 
widely known they were desirous of receiving appli- 
cations from the friends of necessitous orphan 
children from every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Another gross of collecting boxes was 
ordered at a cost of £8 10s., the Secretary reporting 
that the sum of £15 18s. had been obtained through 
this means. A hearty yote of thanks was passed to 
Messrs. Bates, Bishop, Cummins, Garnett, and Scott 
for the contributions received through their agency. 
The proposal to hold another Covent Garden 
Jéte on behalf of the Fund was mentioned, but 
deferred for further consideration. A cordial yote 
of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 
The letter read from Mr. Drummond, seedsman, of 
Stirling, referring to the difficulty he has experienced 
in obtaining contributions to the fund from Scotch 
gardeners, owing to the prejudice which exists 
against the fund on account of its being considered 
an essentially English institution, conveys an im- 
pression that is altogether incorrect. It will be 
remembered that the committee announced in all the 
leading gardening papers their intention to elect six 
children upon the Fund, and applications were 
invited in the most open manner. We are greatly 
mistaken if it is not the earnest desire of the 
committee to make their Fund a blessing in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, however remote. An appli- 
cation from the northernmost parts of Scotland will, 
we are sure, be as favourably entertained upon its 
merits as would be one from Middlesex. Let our 
Scotch brethren put forth two or three candidates at 
the next election, and so practically test whether the 
feeling of exclusiveness really exists. Scotchmen 
are to be found upon the committee. 


THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
—A meeting of the general committee took place at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on the 3rd 
inst., Mr. E. Sanprrson, President, in the chair, 
nearly the whole of the members of the committee 
being present, including several representatives of 
local societies. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wini1am 
Hotmes, announced that the arrangements for the 
annual dinner on the 13th had been made. A cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the members who 
had acted as stewards of the November exhibition at 
the Royal Aquarium. Mr. C. H. Paynes, the Foreign 
Corresponding Hon. Secretary, announced that a 


growing interest in the Chrysanthemum on the Con- 
tinent and the United States was shown in the appli- 
cations he had received for catalogues, including some 
from Barbadoes and Constantinople. He had also 
received applications for membership from foreigners, 
and suggested that Americans should be required to 
pay an annual subscription of a dollar, and French 
and Belgian members five francs each, to cover cost 
of postage of documents, &c. JEventually Mr. Payne 
was requested to prepare a scheme for foreign mem- 
bership, and bring up the same at the next meeting 
of the committee. The Society having offered for com- 
petition among societies affiliated with it a Challenge 
Trophy, to be in the custody of the President of the 
society winning the same for the space of the year, 
a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. E. Sanpur- 
son, R. Barzantine, and H.C. Jukes, was appointed 
to procure a salver, at a cost not exceeding £15. A 
letter was read suggesting that a Chrysanthemum 
Conference should take place on the day of the 
annual dinner. Eventually it was unanimously 


resolved that it should take place at the 
Royal Aquarium in connection with the winter 
shows on January 9 and 10, and a sub- 


committee, consisting of Messrs. C. H. Parnes, L. 
CastiE, and G. Gorpon, were appointed to make 
arrangements for carrying out the same. The Hon. 
Secretary announced in reference to a provincial 
show in 1889, that he had received applications from 
York, Leeds, Hull, Derby, and Brighton, in each case 
a further application would be received, setting forth 
the proposed terms upon which such an exhibition 
could be held. The question of the proposed cele- 
bration of the centenary of the importation of the 
Chrysanthemum to Europe was postponed for the 
consideration of the new committee to be appointed 
in January next. Thirty-four new members were 
elected, including two new Fellows; bringing the 
total membership up to 630. The Hull and Hast 
Riding Chrysanthemum Society was admitted into 
affiliation. A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 


BROMELIACEZ.—We are pleased to announce 
that Mr. J. G. Barer has in the press this winter a 
Handbook of Bromeliacee, on the same plan as his 
Handbooks of the Fern Allies and Amaryllidex. 
Upwards of 700 species are now known, which is 
twice as many as Mr, Benruam estimated in 1883. 
About 250 of them have been, at one time or 
another, in cultivation, and of nearly all of these fine 
coloured figures, life-size, are contained in the splen- 
did collection which was made by the late Professor 
Hpwarp Morren, and after his death purchased by 
the Brxnruam Trustees and presented to the Kew 
library. The London herbaria contain specimens of 
about half the known species. Mr. Baxer has visited 
Paris; and also had the loan of the entire Berlin col- 
lection, and has found in these more than a hundred 
undescribed species. Dr. Wirmack is going to pub- 
lish very shortly a paper on Lenmann’s Bromeliacex, 
of which about thirty are new. ‘The collections 
made by Anpri in New Grenada and Weuador have 
now been thoroughly worked out by himself, and are 
found to contain about sixty novelties, 


PLANTS IN FLOWER IN THE OPEN AIR AT 
KEW.—It is almost unprecedented to see so many 
Alpine and herbaceous plants in flower at this time 
of the year at Kew. Many plants are growing fast, 
such as Clematis, with young shoots 3 or 4 inches 
long. Rhododendrons are just bursting into flower ; 
a Smilax we also noticed covered with flowers— 
indeed almost all plants are in such an advanced state 
as one only expects to see abont February. Many 
species of Wahlenbergia saxicola, Schizostylis 
coccinea, Brodiea Leichtlinii, Crocus Clusii, C. 
ocholeucus, C. Cambessidesii, C. serotinus, and 
many others, including C. alatavicus albus and C, 
Korolkowi, spring flowering; Lychnis pyrenaica, 
Arabis procurrens, Anemone blanda, Lithospermum 
prostratum, Sternbergia lutea, Campanula Porten- 
schlagiana, Polygala chamebuxus, Triteleia uni- 
flora, Helleborus niger, and other species ; Aubrictia 
deltoidea and yars,, Viola odorata, V, tricolor vars., 


Symphytum tuberosum, Grindelia lanceolata, Apo- 
nogeton distachyon, &c. 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.—The December number, 
which completes the sixty-fourth yolume of the third 
series, contains illustrations of— 

Begonia Scharffii, t. 7028.—An introduction of 
Messrs Haace & Scumipr, of Erfurt, from the Islard 
of St. Catherine, South Brazil. It is one of the 
grandest species of this popular genus. The plant 
is about 18 inches high and hairy, the branches, 
flower-stalks, and the under surface of the leaves are 
blood-red, the leaves are dark green on the upper 
surface, with reddish nerves, and are about 1 fvot 
long, very obliquely ovate-cordate, with rounded lobes, 
and an acute sinus. The flowers are white with 4 
few red hairs outside, the male flowers being 2} 
inches in diameter; sepals round, petals narrow. 
The females have elliptic segments, and measure 
nearly 2 inches in diameter, 

Tris Suwarowi, t.'7029.--A native of Central Asia, 
being gathered wild in Turkestan by Dr. Recru 
in 1885. The segments 
closely veined with oblique claret-purple lines on a 
ground of greenish-yellow. The outer oblonz- 
cuneate with a lilac-blue beard ; inner oblong with a 
long claw, sometimes bearded. The glaucous green 
leaves are ultimately 1 foot long and a quarter of an 
inch broad. The flowers are borne singly, on a 
peduncle 1 foot long, bearing much reduced leaves. 

Pentapera sicula, t. 7030.—An ericaceous shrub, 
with pale pink flowers. A native of Sicily, and also 
recorded very recently from Cyprus and from Barea, 
Illustrated in our columns for September 22 of this 
year, p. 339, fig. 45. 

Hewisia bidentafa, t. '7031.—This Orchid is an 
introduction from the United States of Columbia, 
Panama, and Nicaragua. It has flowers of scarlet, 
about 1 inch in diameter, and borne from between 
the leaves in few-flowered racemes; the segments 
are ovate-oblong, obtuse, petals smaller than the 
sepals. The lip is sharply deflexed from the claw, 
which is adnate to the column; it has straight sides 
and a triangular apex, which is bifid, and darker than 
the rest of the flower. It is pointed out that the 
lip is not erect in the specimen figured, whereas in 
the Genera Plantarum it is stated to be one of the 
characters of the genus. 

Primula Rusbyi, t. 7032.—This is a very pretty 
recently discovered American Primrose, and was intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. A. Drawn, Bedfont, in 
1885. It was first found on the Mogollon Moutains, 
in New Mexico, by a traveller whose name it bears. 
It has also been found on the summit of Mount 
Wrightson, in Arizona. The drooping flowers are 
bright rose-red, with a darker eye, and yellow in the 
tube, which is not thickened. The leaves are 
3—5 inches long, narrowly spathulate, subacute, 
callously crenulate, and narrowed to a slender 
petiole; pale green above. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN DECEMBER.—Mr. Bur- 
BipGr kindly sends us from Dublin a bouquet that 
would not pass muster in Coveut Garden, nor obtain 
a Certificate from the Floral Committee—one to 
which little or no commercial value could be assigned, 
but which, nevertheless, is of great interest. We will 
begin with Primroses and Polyanthuses, of which 
there is a good bunch to lure us on. Then there is 
a seedling single quilled pompon Chrysanthemum, of 
a lilac colour, and delicious aroma, the quills showy 
and attractive, but the real work is done by the less 
conspicuous flowers in the centre. Amicia zygomeris, 
a curious Leguminous plant, with huge stipules, 
encasing, as in a box, the young pinnate leaves, and 
with racemes of yellow Pea-shaped flowers, the upper 
sepals very large in proportion to the other three, 
and forming two side pieces like cheeks to the 
flower, or again reminding one of those plates of 
gold with which Dutch ladies are wont to bedeck 
their temples. Doubtless these two side pieces, like 
the stipules in the case of the leaves, are in some 
way connected with the protection of the flower-bud 
in the young stage, or with the fertilisation of the 


flower, or both, Senecio pulcheris very showy with 
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its brilliant lilac flower-heads, but there is a lack of 
refinement and “finish” about the plant that seems 
to call for the aid of the florist. Eurybia argyro- 
phylla is remarkable for its bold, Holly-like 
foliage, the under surface of the leaves being 
covered with white, felted down; when crushed 
the leaves emit a fruity odour. Then there is 
that strange, straggling skeleton Bramble, Rubus 
australis, that no one would value it for its 
appearance alone, but so curious that the botanist 
would find it as much to his catholic tastes as the 
most gorgeous Cattleya. The leaves, in fact, are re- 
duced to their ribs, and these having nothing to carry 
stretch out rampantly bearing at their tips just an 
apology for a leaflet which enables one to say that 
these miniature scaffold poles really ure leaves. 
There is not much leaf-green (chlorophyll) in the 
plant, but what there is, must needs work hard. 
Another straggler equally interesting, but more 
beautiful is the Cuscuta verrucosa, a leafless 
twiner with clusters of white, bell-shaped fra- 
grant flowers about half the size of those of 
the Lily of the Valley. If the skeleton Bramble 
had but little chlorophyll, this has still less, 
but it makes up for its own deficiencies by appro- 
priating the property of its neighbours, its neighbour 
in this case being the pretty Calceolaria violacea. 
Tn fact, the plant is a Dodder, such as is common 
enough on heaths and in Clover fields, and which 
sometimes appears in the Pelargonium-house to the 
astonishment of the gardener, the mystery being 
readily explicable from the fact that the seeds are 
introduced with the peat used for potting. Ficus 
diversifolia has curious thick wedge-shaped leaves, 
the mid-rib of which branches with two equal divi- 
sions above the base, Our correspondent asks 
why? The only suggestion that occurs to us 
is that the plant, as its name implies, some- 
times produces lobed leaves, and this branching 
of the mid-rib affords an indication of a pro- 
pensity which would otherwise not be suspected 
from the very reniform leaves of the specimen before 
us. Great water pores exist on the under surface 
here and there, and a purplish blotch (gland ?) in 
the fork of the mid-rib. In point of fact there are 
all sorts of “whys” to be asked respecting this 
curious plant, to not a few of which it would be 
difficult to find an answer, all the more interesting 
to the searcher after truth. The specimen before 
us bears several of its small ovate “ figs,” the marvels 
of which have been descanted on from time to time 
in our colums by Dr. Grorce Kune and Mr, 
Hemstey. Lastly, we may mention the “ Buffalo- 
grass” Stenotaphrum americanum, remarkable as a 
forage plant and for the thick flattened rachis on 
which the florets are borne. 


H. ALOIS KROPATSCH.—This well-known cor- 
respondent on horticultural matters in the pages of 
a contemporary has been appointed as Head Gar- 
dener at the Imperial Gardens at Laxenburg, near 
Médling, Upper Austria, in place of H. J. Exrcicn, 
who has been transferred to the Prater, Vienna, 


A Good LACQUER FOR LABELS.—The Reve 
del Horticulture Belge et Etrangére gives the following 
as a means by which garden labels of wood may be 
rendered lasting:—After writing the name on the 
labels they are to be coated with a solution of gum 
arabic digested in 30 per cent. pure alcohol, using a 
soft camel-hair pencil, and observing to cover the 
edges of the label thoroughly. When this lacquer is 
dry it is brushed over with another made from mastic 
ten parts, two-tenths fluid storax, and thirty-five 
parts alcohol. 


RETINOSPORA PLUMOSA.—In a garden at Can- 
terbury the other day we noticed a shrub of this 
denomination covered with unmistakable cones of 
R. pisifera. Earlier in the year we saw at Wolver- 
ston Park a bush of R. squarrosa, of which Mr, 
Sheppard kindly sent us a specimen, and which was 
also covered with cones of R, pisifera, These cases 
afford proof that both plumosa and squarrosa are 
only forms of R, pisifera, Cats haye nine lives, 


» 


greenfly nobody knows how many, and many plants 
live under many different guises. 


PANDANUS FURCATUS.—Of this rather rarely 
met-with plant, Mr. Harrow, Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, says—“ It is only in very large glass struc- 
tures that the large growing species of this genus 
can be accommodated, and this is one that requires 
a good deal of room to develope its foliage which, 
when this is effected, gives the plant a handsome 
appearance. Both margins of the leaves are set with 
numerous sharp reddish-brown spines, as is also the 
keel, and here some spines point towards the apex 
while others are reversed, as if to make the plant 
extra secure against invasion. Your correspondent, 
‘W. W..,’ p. 631, mentions, that ‘It is only rarely that 
cultivated species of Pandanus flower. A female 
specimen, some 10 feet or more in height, planted out 
in a cool stove here, has flowered twice during the past 
three years. There is nothing remarkably handsome 
in these huge, ponderous, cone-like inflorescences. 
Previous to its last time of fowering, a cone was 
allowed to remain on the plant, which, when ripe, 
scented the whole house with a very powerful per- 
fume resembling that of Pine-apple and Melons, 
quite a mixture, but the flavour was rather inferior, 
and not to be compared to its odour.” 


SEASIDE SHRUBS.—For a genuine evergreen 
with silver and golden varieties (the variegation 
being either temporary or permanent), commend us 
to the Japan Spindle tree, Euonymus japonicus ; but 
if variety be needed, Ligustrum ovalifolium may be 
introduced. It is all but evergreen, and bears the 
sea blast with impunity. Tamarisks and Austrian 
Pines do thoroughly well on the Kentish coast, but 
the Pinaster cannot be recommended, its gaunt, 
straggling branches being suggestive of nightmare or 
other horrors rather than of shelter or elegance such 
as one looks for in a tree. Cupressus macrocarpa 
and Pinus insignis are quite at home in some sea- 
side places, and Ribes alpinum is in such a hurry to 
set up basiness that its buds are already half open, 


FLORAL DESIGN.—Some of our earliest attempts 
at handwriting, if it may be so called, {were made 
with the aid of Mustard and Cress duly sown in the 
forms of letters. We were reminded of this the 
other day by seeing the name of a hotel at one of 
the south coast towns picked out with alpine Auri- 
culas. In this mild season most of the Auriculas 
were in bloom, so that the floral caligraph was every 
bit as distinct as it would usually be in spring; and, 
indeed, much more so than it is likely to be next 
spring. 


RoYAL Society MEDALLISTS.—At the anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Society, held at 
Burlington House on St. Andrew's Day, the Medals 
awarded by the Council were, according to custom, 
formally presented after the delivery of the pre- 
sidential address. The Copley Medal, the most 
ancient of the Society (dating from 1736) was given 
to Professor Huxtry; the Rumford (which dates 
from 1880) to Professor Taccurs1; and of the 
two Royal Medals (first founded in 1826 by 
Grorcr IV., and continued by each succeeding 
sovereign), one was given to Professor OssorNnr 
Reynotps, and the other to Baron von Mitrrr, as 
was mentioned by us in our issue for November 24; 
while the Davy Medal (originated in 1877) was given 
to Mr. W. Crooxgs. 


ENGLISH APPLE AND FRUIT GROWING Co.— 
We are requested by Mr. A. F. Barron to state that 
he is not, as advertised, a director of this company, 
his position in that respect having terminated some 
time ago, other duties requiring all his attention. 


CARTER’S PROVIDENT SICK FUND.—The third 
annual meeting was held recently in the warehouses 
of the firm at High Holborn, Mr, C. H. SHarman in 
the chair. The number of subscribers during the 
year had been 289—making a total of 449, there was 
no case of death to be recorded; but fifty-three 


members had become chargeable to the funds, by 
reason of sickness, and the payments on that head 
were in excess of the previous year. Nevertheless, 
a further sum of £25 could be carried to the reserve 
fund, £10 to the Hospital Saturday Fund, and a 
bonus distributed to the members at Christmas 
which will amount to rather more than half the 
years subscription, and a working balance would 
still be held in hand, The executive officers were 
all re-elected. 


PULQUE.—This product of the young flower- 
spike of Agave americana is such an important 
article of consumption in Mexico that it forms the 
principal item in the goods traffic of the Mexican 
Railway Company, the report of the company show- 
ing that in the half year ending December 31, 1887, 
they carried no less than 41,607 tons, which brought 
in for freight as much as £35,376. 


ROSES. 


a 
ROSES FOR WALLS AND FENCES. 


Besipes the Noisettes of the Gloire de Dijon type 
which [ have already enumerated there are others of 
a different character, which will be found very 
suitable for these purposes ; it is well for those who 
are able, to give them the benefit of a wall, but a 
substitute for it may be found. I have a letter before 
me from a friend in Ireland who says that he has 
erected a wooden wall about 14 feet high, has 
painted it a terra-cotta colour, and placed wire along 
it; on this wire he has trained fruit trees, which are 
doing well, and look very handsome. There is no 
reason whatever why the same should not be done 
for the purpose of growing Roses; it will last, if well 
attended to, for a great number of years, and of 
course the comparative cheapness with which it can 
be done is much in its favour. As the place where 
my friend has raised his wall is in the wind-swept 
county of Clare, there is evidently stability as well 
as cheapness about it, and lovers of Roses may be 
tempted to imitate the example. 

The Roses already mentioned are nearly all yellow, 
but there are amongst the Noisettes, Roses of other 
shades of colour which are very effective. There is 
Aimée Vibert, a very old Rose—indeed, one of the 
oldest we have in cultivation; it was sent out by 
Vibert in 1827. It is said by Ketten in their cata‘ 
logue to have been a sport of the Noisette ‘‘ Repens ;” 
it is pure white, sufficiently full, very free flowering, 
and blooms in clusters. This is also another white 
well known to many. 

Lamarque.—This was raised in 1830; it has a 
slight saffron tinge in the centre, which has no doubt 
been the origin of the yellow sport sent out by Ducher 
in 1869 under the name of Lamarque Jaime, like the 
type, but with bright yellow flowers. As a white 
climbing Rose, Lamarque has long been valued. 

Fellenberg is a light crimson Noisette, very bright 
and effective, blooming in clusters. 

Narvisse is a Rose which I have seen in some 
situations, notably at a friend’s house near Maidstone, 
as a capital Rose for covering a wall; the plant I 
allude to was always full of flower, and I have seen 
some exhibition blooms cut from it. 

Solfaterre. — Sulphur-yellow, of long straggling 
bare habit, the flowers very light, but very apt soon 
to open too much and show the eye. There is a fine 
plant of it on a house close to me, facing the 
south, which always blooms freely ; it suffered in the 
severe winter a few years ago, but has made a fresh 
start and is now doing well. 

Ophirie.—A light nankeen copper-yellow, very dis- 
tinct and full. 

Réve d’Or.—I have already mentioned this, but it 
is impossible to give a list of climbing Roses without 
again referring to it; my plant is on the east side 
of my house, but withal it flowers most freely, and is 
a delight when in full flower; the foliage, too, is 
close, and almost evergreen. Nor would the list be 
complete without naming 

William Allen Richardson—for although not 
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actually a climbing Rose, its growth is so vigorous, 
and its flowers or buds so charming that it is impos- 
sible to pass it by. Who has not admired the deep 
orange buds (for as an expanded flower it is worth 
little), and how many fair dames have rejoiced in it 
as forming such “loves of blooms” for a breast or 
shoulder bouquet? Sometimes it loses its colour on 
a wall in hot weather, and is perhaps more suitable 
for a pillar. 

Amongst Tea Roses, as distinguished from 
Noisettes, it is somewhat remarkable that there 
has not been a greater starting off into climbing 
varieties than there has. As far as I am aware there 
is but one of those in commerce which has developed 
this rampant habit. You may have strong growers, 
such as Marie van Houtte, Catherine Mermet, and 
others which will soon cover a space on a wall or 
fence, but they are not climbers. 

Climbing Devoniensis is the only one as yet in 
commerce, and is one of the most remarkable 
instances of divergence from the type that can be 
seen. Devoniensis itself is a moderate grower, but 
here is a Rose which has no one knows how (although 
we do know where) is, in Mr. Pavitt’s garden in 
Bath, developed into the most rampant climber, 
sending out shoots 15 to 20 feet long in a season, 
and retaining the beautiful flower of its type. 

I have said that there is only one in commerce, 
but I hope that shortly we shall have another :— 

Climbing Niphetos—This was exhibited by Messrs. 
Keynes, Williams & Co., at one of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s meetings, and was awarded a First- 
class Certificate, and deservedly so. It retains the 
character of the type as far as bloom is concerned, 
and we know that there is no such popular Rose, 
even surpassing Maréchal Niel, as it comes in so 
usefully for wreaths for either weddings or funerals, 
and I am informed that shoots from plants worked 
in May have attained the length of 15 feet. How 
beautiful it will be climbing up the rafters of a Tea- 
house! 

Passing on to hybrid perpetuals, of these there are 
a few which are distinct Roses, and others which are 
only rampant sports of previous varieties, thus 
amongst the former we have :— 

Princess Louise Vietoria, raised by Mr. Knight of 
Battle, who, like Mr. Ward, the raiser of John Hopper, 
must rest his reputation as a raiser on one Rose. It 
was sent out a good many years ago, and is a very 
strong grower, of a light pink or rosy-flesh colour, 
and of good form; it does not attain exhibition size, 
but if allowed to grow it will furnish a large number 
of particularly fresh and light blooms, which I saw 
excellently employed in one of the prettiest baskets 
of Roses I ever saw exhibited at Eltham by Miss 
Bloxam last July—baskets of Roses are generally 
“lumpy,” but this was light and graceful. 

Longworth Rambler has been in some catalogues 
put down amongst the hybrid Teas, but that really 
means hybrid perpetuals, and is a very free-flowering 
deep crimson Rose; the foliage is very ample and 
completely covers the wall—its growth is rapid and 
it blooms freely in the autum. Another is:— 

Reine Marie Henriette, a deep carmine, but a flower 
that soon fades off into dull magenta; it has a long 
pointed bud, and is very pretty before it opens 
fully. 

Of the new series of Hungarian Roses I know 
nothing ; they are said to be hardy, but they all have 
the character of lilac-purple attached to them, and 
we know what that means. Amongst the sports which 
have arisen in the hybrid perpetuals—sports in 
growth, not in bloom—may be mentioned climbing 
Charles Lefebvre, climbing Captain Christy, climbing 
Pride of Waltham, climbing Jules Margottin, climbing 
Bessie Johnston, climbing Edouard Morren, climbing 
Countess of Oxford, and climbing Mdlle. Eugene 
Verdier ; as I have said, the blooms of these partake 
of the character of the types. 

It will thus be seen that there is a great variety of 
climbing Roses to choose from. I have not men- 
tioned the summer-flowering, such as the Ayrshire 
and Prairie Roses, or the species of single-flowering 
Roses, many of which are very beautiful, but rather 
fleeting in their character, Wild Rose, 


PHILLYREA DECORA.* 


Tue genus Phillyrea belongs to the Olive family, 
and is a near ally of Osmanthus. It contains four 
species, all of which are in cultivation. The three 
Mediterranean plants, viz., P. latifolia, P. angusti- 
folia, and P. media, although distinct enough in their 
typical states, are united by so many intermediates, 
that Caruel and Timbal have merged them under 
one species, with the respective names of P. vulgaris, 
Caruel, and P. variabilis, Timbal. By far the best 
plant of the whole lot—and a considerable number of 
forms have received distinctive names—is the one 
figured (fig 96). Itis a strikingly handsome shrub, 
of whose claims to specific rank there can pe no 
doubt. It is also much the hardiest, having stood 
many years at: Kew without ever being in the slightest 
degree injured by frost, though more than once 
within the last fifteen years the other three have been 
badly cut during severe winters. Another point in 
favour of P. decora is the fact that it is an excellent 
town shrub, its rigid glossy leaves seeming quite at 
home inthe smoky dust-laden atmosphere of London. 

From its general aspect the subject of the present 
notes might be mistaken by a casual observer for a 
fine form of the Portugal Laurel, the dark green 
leaves varying from 24 to 4} inches in length by a 
width of 1 or 14 inch. ‘The pure white flowers, 
fully double the size of those of P. latifolia, are borne 
in May in clusters in the axils of the leaves, and the 
reddish-purple fruits ripen in September. According 
to its discoverer it attains a height of 10 feet. The 
figure in the Botanical Mogazine was prepared from 
specimens which flowered in 1883 in the nursery of 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, at Knap Hill, and the fruit- 
ing twig here represented was taken a month ago 
from a plant in the Kew Arboretum. 

Fruits, no doubt collected in 1866 by Balansa—the 
discoverer of the species—in the native habitat of 
plant, viz., Lazistan (the Pontus of the ancients) on 
the south-east shore of the Black Sea, were offered at 
15 francs per hundred in the Supplement to the Cata- 
logue of Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. for 1867. 
The description there given is a good one, and ante- 
dates by some dozen years that under another name in 
Boissier’s Flora Orientalis, Besides, the plant being 
as frequently met with under the name of P. decora 
as under P, Vilmoriniana, we have another reason 
for following the laws of botanical nomenclature and 
accepting the older name, Geo. Nicholson, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 


Tux following papers were read at the Chrysan- 
themum Conference held at Sheffield on Friday, 
November 16. We append an abstract of the more 
practical extracts of Mr. Tunnington’s “A Chat 
about Chrysanthemums.” 


Tur Best Time To Strike Currines, 


This is a point on which a variety of opinions 
exist. My experience has led me to divide the plants 
into two sections, and to treat them differently. 
In this matter I have found that Japanese require a 
longer season of growth than the incurved section, 
except a few varieties, such as Barbara, Eve, Mabel 
Ward, &c., which should be rooted with the Japanese; 
those we strike in December, and the incurved by 
the end of January or any time during February. 
I have always succeeded in obtaining better flowers 
with broader florets by late than early striking. This 
applies especially to the Empress and Queen group. 
All the growers about Liverpool do not strike their 
cuttings on the same principle. Some insert them 
in cold frames, some place them thickly together in 
pots and place them on a shelf, and are not particular 
about flagging, and so on. I make up a slight hot- 
bed in a vinery about to be started, with leaves and 


* Phillyrea decora, Boiss. et Bal., in Vilmorin-Andrienx et 
Cie., Supplement aux catalogues, ou liste des plantes qui 
paraissent pour la premiére fois sur nos catalogues (1867). 
P. Vilmoriniana, Boiss., Flora Orientalis, vol. iv., p. 37, (1879) ; 
Botanical Magazine, 6800. P.- Vilmoriensis, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, ser. ji,, vol. xx., p. 494, P, laurzfolia, Hort, 


a small quantity of manure. Particular care is 
taken that the heat is only of the gentlest descrip- 
tion, in order to prevent the cuttings from flagging, 
and at the same time assist them to root in less than 
half the time than would be the case by cool treat- 
ment. Weak growers are rooted singly in small 
pots, and also those intended for trained specimens. 
Others are rooted together in 5 or 6-inch pots. By 
the time the plants are rooted hotbeds are made for 
them in cold frames of the same description as for 
rooting them ; they are potted singly and plunged. 
They become established by the time the beds cool 
down, which avoids checking the young plants. 
Weak plants, as well as those for trained standards, 
are potted on and encouraged by a little bottom-heat. 
Under this treatment they gain strength and make 
rapid progress. The object to be attained is strong 
but sturdy growth from the time the plants are 
hardened to cool-frame treatment to the time they 
are placed out in May. This is achieved by giving 
abundance of air and the removal of the lights as 
the season advances, when the weather is favourable, 
The weather must guide the cultivator whether he 
is to place the plants outside early in May or towards 
the end of that month. A sheltered spot should be 
found for them, or atemporary protection should be 
given to them in the case of late frosts or cold 
cutting winds. Every care, however, must be taken 
of them at this stage, for they are easily injured, I 
have seen the leaves blown off them, and plants sub- 
jected to such cruel treatment seldom recover, 


Portine. 


Before potting is commenced we place in the 
position the plants are intended to occupy, old 
boards, 1 yard apart, on which we stand the plants, 
pot to pot, until July, when they are placed 6—9 
inches apart, according to the number of shoots that 
the plants are allowed to carry. The plants are 
placed in their flowering-pots during May as they 
are turned outside. We have found 9 and 10-inch 
pots most suitable, and if larger are used two plants 
may be placed in them with good results. In drain- 
ing the pots oyster shells are preferred to crocks, 
whole ones at the base, and for the top they are 
broken up moderately fine. Over this a good pinch 
of soot is scattered to keep out worms and act as a 
stimulant to the plant. In potting, the soil that I 
shall recommend should be pressed firmly into the 
pots. When potting is finished room should be 
left in the pot for the addition of at least 2 inches of 
soil. We use turf green from the field chopped 
about the size of an egg. To this is added one 
8-inch potfnl of soot, the same quantity of pounded 
oyster shells, the same quantity of bone-meal, and a 
small quantity of leaf-mould to each barrowful of 
sod. 

Tue May Bop. 


There appears to be a good deal of misconception 
about the May bud. In my opinion it is the result 
of a check or early striking, and I scarcely remember 
an example of this when the old stools have been 
cared for and the plants struck at the time sug- 
gested. My advice is, avoid this bud. In nine cases 
out of ten it throws the bud that should appear from 
the middle of July wrong. If the plants show this 
tendency help them out of it as quickly as possible 
by removing the points of the plants, and select 
three or four shoots to carry one bloom each, In 
the case of doubtful kinds that occasionally go blind 
stop them in May and run up five or six shoots, and 
when you have secured the right-time buds and 
observe them swelling, thin out the shoots to three 
or four. If we do not stop them we always run up 
more shoots than we intend to retain—that is, from 
the natural break in July. We stop some and grow 
others without, and then seldom fail to secure a 
good flower at the time it is wanted, 


FEEDING. 


We feed very little before the bud is secured. 
What we are in the habit of using is liquid from the 
farmyard diluted with water and, a little soot dusted 
on the surface of the soil during showery weather, 
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A few years ago we had in the garden a cesspool, the 
contents of which, liberally diluted with water, I 
found an invaluable food for the Chrysanthemum, 
To those who have not used it my advice is give it a 
trial. At one time we had practically only natural 
liquids, but nowadays we can make liquid from such 
a variety of special maures, or dust them on the sur- 
face of the soil, and most if not all of them ave 
useful for a change, 


Taxing THE Bun. 


I have said I am a little later than most growers 
in securing buds. For the incurved I do not care to 
take them before the last week in August, or the 
first three weeks in September, though some of the 
Japanese might be taken earlier. The aim of the 
cultivator should be to secure them during the latter 


yator has d slightly different method, and all plans 
answer the purpose, as long as the plants are not 
broken, and each shoot is secured separately, so that 
light and air can reach them on all sides. One other 
matter of importance is, that we allow all the shoots 
of our plants to sway loose 18 inches above the 
tie, which saves many points from breaking. Some 
say birds will break the shoots if they alight upon 
them, but in over twenty years I have observed a 
solitary robin on these plants, and the shoot it rested 
on did not break. Damage is mostly caused by wind 
and rain, when the plants are tied too near the top. 


RireNinG THE Woop, 


I do not attach much importance to this; all that 
I have ever found to be necessary is to stand the 
plants sufficiently far apart so that light_and air can 


the limit of the pot by placing pieces of turf above 
the rim, The soil when the flowers are expanding 
should be full of active roots. This keeps the lower 
foliage in a healthy condition to the last. Here lies 
the secret of large flowers possessing depth, solidity, 
and breadth of petal. 


Arter Hovwsina. 


Now begins one of the most critical periods in the 
plant’s life, and many plants go wrong from the day 
they are housed. Many a young grower has had all 
that could be desired in the way of plants, and evil 
results have followed a continuation of the treat- 
ment the plants received outside. The same strong 
feeding must not be continued for a time, ‘The 
plants sulk after losing what they delight in—namely, 
night dews. If bright weather continues, consider- 


Fic. 96.—PHILLYREA DECORA: 


dates, When plants have been pinched in their 
earlier stages some of the shoots will show before 
others, although on the same plant. This can be 
regulated to a very large extent in July ; for in- 
stance, if they show early in that month allow 
them to grow on until the middle of that month. 
They must then be pushed to make the next growth 
by clearing out lateral growths from the axils of the 
leaves. At this stage examine the remaining shoots 
on the plant, and if small growths haye commenced 
showing in the axils of the leaves rest assured that a 
bud is forming. My plan is to clear out all growths 
as in the preceding case, take out the point of the 
plant, and do for it what it would otherwise do for 
itself, But if left alone it would come in too late 
to be of service for showing. 


Sraxina anp TyInG. 
This may be passed oyer, for nearly every culti- 


The ripening of the wood 
the time the bud is taken. 
Ripening commences rapidly after bud-formation 
and the leaves below it have fully expanded. If 
the buds are taken too early in August the wood 
in some seasons ripens too much, and the result is a 
flat flower and a multitude of narrow petals. Over- 
ripened wood is, in my opinion, the cause of smaller 
flowers in the South, and narrower petals than we 
are in the habit of producing. 


play all round them, 
depends largely upon 


TOP-DRESSING, 


I advised room in the pots for 2 inches of soil, and 
this space is to be filled up with rich material as a 
top-dressing for the plants. This is an important 
matter. It keeps the roots in full activity, and they 
are therefore capable of taking up food much more 
freely than they could possibly doif the roots became 
sluggish, We top-dress to the extent of exceeding 


FLOWERS WHITE, FRUIT REDDISH-PURPLE, 


(sEE P. 672.) 


ably more moisture is evaporated from the foliage, 
and any failure in making up for these deficiencies 
will prove detrimental to the plants. Syringe them 
thoroughly two or three times a day, according tothe 
weather. When they are accustomed to their new 
quarters we feed again on the same principle as be- 
fore housing, and continue to do so until the flowers 
are ready for cutting. We fumigate with tobacco- 
smoke after housing, for neither plants nor flowers 
will thrive if fly exist upon them, 

I shall pass over the subject of dressing, for 
enough has been written about it,—in fact, sufficient 
to frighten a beginner. My advice is, grow the 
flower fully out, as, however good the dresser may 
be, he cannot make a good bloom out of a bad one. 


Kerrina THE Brooms, 


After they are expanded, put them into a dark 
outhouse as dry as possible. Once I had occasion 
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to place some plants in a certain shed, and there was 
some lime in a corner that was just falling. This I 
had always thought assisted in keeping them by 
absorbing the moisture in the atmosphere. The 
flowers kept three weeks, and were staged in good 
condition afterwards. I give this for what it is 
worth, and think it well worth trying. My last 
advice is, beware of fogs if real success is to be 
attained, for in one night they will undo the work 
of the whole season, 


INFLUENCE OF WOOD RIPENING ON 
BUDS AND BLOOMS.* 


Tue ripening of the wood of Chrysanthemums is 
a very important matter in the growth of these 
plants for the production of high-class blooms; 
indeed, without perfectly ripened wood it is impos- 
sible to have blooms of the finest quality in all 
respects. Let it be understood that what I mean by 
perfectly ripened wood is wood that is ripened suffi- 
ciently by natural means as the result of correct 
treatment throughout. Sun is essential for the 
maturation of plants in-all stages of their growth ; 
but in some seasons and districts there may be too 
much of it, and in others not enough, and we must 
make the best of both circumstances. Wood-ripen- 
ing does not consist in merely hardening the wood, 
but storing it with nutriment for the blooms. Forc- 
ing the ripening, so to say, by drought or in other 
ways, contracts the sap vessels unduly, impeding the 
free flow of nourishment for the blooms at a critical 
time, and those persons who practise such methods 
in cultivation act erroneously, and fail to produce 
the best blooms. 

Seasons vary so much that the locality in which 
growers reside is a very important factor in the pro- 
duction of good or bad blooms. Circumstances 
occur over which cultivators have no control, which 
prevent them showing the ability they may be 
admitted to possess. They cannot, for instance, 
excel during a cold wet summer in a low damp 
district. The higher and drier the locality the 
harder the’ wood and the greater the disposition of the 
plants to set. buds prematurely. Where buds are per- 
sistently formed long before the time we wish to see 
them much valuable time is lost in the growthrof the 
plants in their various stages during the time the buds 
are forming. Moreover, high and dry localities pre- 
dispose to narrow petals, and rather small but solid 
blooms ; while reverse conditions are conducive to 
the formatiou of broader petals and larger blooms. 
Where the locality is high the air, although much 
rain may be registered, is drier than in the lowlands, 
and it is this dry air that precipitates bud formation 
that gives so much trouble to some growers. The 
proper time to “take” buds of some varieties is 
upset altogether under such conditions, They form 
either too early or too late for producing the finest 
blooms. 

Then the question of dew is important. During 
a hot and dry summer, as in 1887, the absence of 
dews in high-lying districts is much felt. Dew 
invigorates, and its scarcity or absence has been the 
cause of many small blooms. We can regulate and 
control moisture in the soil, but haye practically no 
power over it in the atmosphere. We may do our 
best, and may do some good, but, after all, the 
most we can do is but little in providing compen- 
sation for what we may consider the shortcomings 
of Nature, 

When the growth of plants is soft and gross, the 
latter particularly, and the wood pale green instead 
of brown in colour, a want of ripeness is evident. 
Such plants produce blooms large in diameter, but 
they are usually lacking in depth and solidity of the 
petals. This is more noticeable in the incuryed 
section than in the Japanese family. Blooms which 
are composed of extra broad florets are seldom if 
ever as solid as medium-sized blooms, haying nar- 
rower petals ; neither can the former be considered 
of such high quality as those deeper in build 


* A paper read at the Chrysanthemum Conference by Mr. 
E. Molyneux, Stanmore Park Gardens, Bishops Waltham. 
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and consequently firm and likely to stand fresh 
a long time. Blooms having unusually broad 
florets often show decided roughness and irregularity, 
and the dresser is not able to present such blooms in 
the same highly finished condition as when the petals 
are narrower and the blooms more solid. 

The present season is considered to have been a 
bad one for the growth of large high-class blooms, 
especially in the incurved section. This is borne 
out by examples which have been staged at various 
exhibitions. It cannot be said they have been of the 
highest quality, or as they have been shown in some 
past seasons. Some stands have been extra heavy 
in the size of the blooms, owing to the immense 
breadth of their florets, but many of the blooms 
lacked depth in proportion to diameter, conse- 
quently, they were not so solid as they would have 
been had the blooms been deeper in proportion to 
their breadth. After a summer like the past one, 
we expect to see large blooms which lack solidity 
and closeness of the petals, a condition which is 
owing mainly to the unripened state of the wood. I 
am not in favour of extra large blooms of the in- 
curved section, which are only large in one way— 
diameter, for the reasons stated—they lack depth 
and solidity. My idea of an incurved bloom is one 
not great in diameter alone, but deep and firm in 
build, consequently of a better shape. Such blooms 
are neyer seen with extra broad petals, but they 
carry what is known as a good “shoulder,” being 
more Orange-shaped. Such blooms as I haye 
described are the result of perfectly ripened wood, 
and are seldom met with after a season like the past. 
Where prizes are offered for the premier incurved 
bloom in a show, this honour generally falls to a 
specimen of the character indicated, and not toa 
flower which has merely two points in its favour— 
extra width of bloom and broadness of florets 
Blooms which are generally chosen for this honour 
are usually remarkable for solidity and high finish, 
which two latter qualities cannot be obtained from 
blooms which have extra broad and thin florets. The 
ripened character of the wood is the all-important 
factor in the production of blooms of the highest 
possible standard of excellence, and the complete 
maturation we seek is obtained, as far as seasons 
allow, by careful treatment from the beginning. 


CuxLrounre. 


The method of culture I advise as the most likely 
to obtain the desired end is that of growing the 
plants from the first stage on to the culminating 
point in a regular steady manner, not by starts and 
stops, such as applying water regularly for a time, 
then neglecting the plants for a few days. Regular 
attention to potting is important, or before they 
become so root-bound many roots must be broken in 
the process, causing a check to thesteady progressive 
growth that is so desirable in plants for producing 
the finest blooms. Crowding the plants in their 
younger stages of growth is most. hurtful, and 
antagonistic to the development of vigorous wood 
and foliage. Sufficient space should always be 
allowed the plants. When in their summer 
quarters they should be arranged in an open position 
where the sun can shine directly on them, but the 
position should be protected from north, east, and 
south-westerly winds, which are often so destructive 
early in the season when the plants are first placed 
out of doors. Many plants have been so injured by 
a loss of their lower leayes during May, that they 
have never recovered the desired strength. South- 
westerly winds, which are prevalent during the end 
of August and the early part of September, often do 
much damage to the buds and leaves where the 
plants are much exposed. The flower-buds and 
their peduncles are at that time so tender that 
the skin may be much injured by being whipped 
about, so to speak, that a check occurs to the 
development of the blooms owing to the tissues 
being broken, thus checking the full and regular 
flow of sap. 

Some growers set too much store on plants with 
extra thick stems and gross green leaves, These 


(December 8, 1838. 


are, perhaps, pleasant to look upon during the 
summer by the uninitiated, but when the test of 
good culture comes to be looked for, blooms pos- 
sessing the desirable characteristics are generally 
missing. Very exuberant plants produce blooms 
devoid of solidity and other essentials as a rule. 

It is possible in some seasons to have the plants 
ripened too much in dry localities. he summer of 
1887 was a most trying one to contend with in high 
and dry districts, where not a drop of rain fell for 
eleven weeks, and scarcely any dew during a greater 
part of that time. The remedy in this case is to 
shade the pots from the sun during the hottest 
parts of the day, by boards set on edge in front of 
them, by Fern, cocoa-nut fibre, or mats. Thus the 
roots may be kept in a cooler state than they otherwise 
would be with the sun shining directly on the pots 
most of the day. In the absence of shade to the 
pots the roots on the sunny side are almost sure to 
be killed, and we all know what that means. Plants 
in low-lying districts invariably produce the broadest 
florets, and the largest but not the best wearing 
blooms. The advantage of those which are more 
sclid in character is often exemplified when the two 
kinds haye stood two days at a show and borne 
the heat of crowded rooms. Those which are 
firm remain so longer than those which are more 
or less loose. These latter quickly show an “eye,” 
which proves their weakness and non-sustaining 
form. 

Flower-buds are generally produced upon plants 
at a more regular time in the various stages of 
growth when the plants are steadily, hence properly, 
ripened than when they are not, except in very high 
and dry localities, where they ripen their growth too 
early, causing premature bud formation; this must 
be counteracted as much as possible, though it can- 
not always be prevented. Growers in the extreme 
southern counties often experience too early bud 
formation, caused by a too early ripening of the 
wood which their northern brethren are strangers to. 
This generally occurs with the whole of the Queen 
group. The plants forming flower-buds at times 
between the end of March and the same time in 
April, causing a serious interruption in their future 
growth, and preventing the formation of buds at the 
time most desirable for the district in which the 
grower resides. 


VEGETAB 


—— 


LES, 


Tue past season, although it has been anything 
but favourable for fruit, has been one of the best that 
gardeners have experienced for many years past, for 
during the whole of the summer months the supply 
of all kinds, save Tomatos, was most abundant, and 
had it not been for the early October frosts, Scar- 
let Runners, Beans, and Peas, would have continued 
in full bearing to a very late period, and it was rather 
distressing to see rows of these, so full of blossom 
and pods, cut off in a night; but we have reason to re- 
joice over that that was left, for have we not Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, Broc- 
coli, and Spring Cabbage, in fine order; Celery, 
Spinach, Endive, and Lettuce, all looking at their 
best, and consequently, with a favourable winter, the 
promise of a full supply for some time to come. 
The one great danger with Cabbages is, that after 
the spell of warm weather we have had they may be- 
come too “proud,” and run, as the growth has 
been very rapid, and, that being so, it will be ad- 
visable to save all plants now standing on the seed- 
beds, and prick them out at once, ifnot already done, 
as the check from removal will be of great benefit 
to them, and they will lift with good balls for trans- 
planting in spring. 

Young Cauliflowers, too, excepting those sown 
late, are also too vigorous, and are almost sure to 
bolt, but gardeners now donot place somuch depend- 
ence on autumn raised plants that they once did, 
as we now have not only earlier kinds, which, 
when sown in spring, come in quickly, but we haye 
much later Broccoli, and between the two the space 
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is bridged over, and we have either the one or the 
other to cut. However, I like to save some plants 
through the winter, and not having a large stock 
of handlights to spare in which to plant, I gene- 
rally have a few hundred potted, as one can never 
make sure of them standing when pricked out under 
walls, or in frames, and if they do, they do not trans- 
plant half so well when turned out in the spring 
—and the potting takes up but a very short 
time. 

The way we manage is to use 60-sized pots, in 
which we drop a good pinch of half-rotten leaves 
oyer the hole, and then finish the potting with light 
rich soil, after which they are plunged or stood in a 
cold frame near the glass, and there get plenty 
of air, by tilting the lights at the back, both day 
and night, unless the weather is very severe. By 
treating them thus, the plants are kept sturdy and 
strong, and from having no coddling, or check in 
turning them out, there is not that tendency to “ bolt ” 
which is so usual with others pricked out. As to 
Celery, I never like earthing it up till it has com- 
pleted its growth, for the double reason that it 
cannot well be watered afterwards, and the soiling, 
therefore, checks growth; but what we do—and 
it is of great advantage and benefit to the plants 
when the earthing comes on—is to tie them round 
with a piece of Raffia, or strong matting, which keeps 
the leaf-stalks upright and close together, and the 
soiling can after that, go on at a rapid rate, as all 
that the man, carrying out the work, has to do, is to 
chop down and ‘push forward the earth with the 
spade. This season has quite shown the advantage 
of this system, as during October we had little or no 
rainfall, and Celery stood in need of water as much, 
or perhaps more, than at any period since it was 
planted out, and the growth of late has been rapid. 
The earthing-up with us is now nearly completed, 
and as we grow nearly all the Incomparable or Sand- 
ringham Dwarf White, there is not much top for the 
frost to act on, and what there is will by-and-by be 
covered with Bracken, or long straw. Endive soon 
suffers from frost, and is much more tender than 
Lettuce ; but any one having dry sheds, either light 
or dark, may safely winter a good deal of this salad, 
or a lot may be laid in, and stored in spare pits or 
frames. Parsnips are best either left in the ground 
where they are, or dug and laid closely in rows. J. S. 


Verrcu’s Lirrte Gem Lerrtvce. 


The seed of this Lettuce was obtained last Janu- 
ary, and were sown soon afterwards, and by June 21 
we had White Heart Lettuce very compact and firm. 
The same variety was grown all through the sum- 
mer, and we have plenty of splendid stuff now. 
As there are so many different varieties of Lettuces, 
care should be taken to get this one true to name. 
R. CT, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ZESCULUS TURBINATA, 


As I do not take in the Revue Horticole (see Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, Nov. 24, 1888, p. 608), nor know 
where to look for it, may I ask you :— 

1. Is it the Sapindacee given in Phonzo Zon Fon 
(Kew Library), fase. 62, fig. 17, or something 
akin to .Usculus indica, Bot. Mag., 85, fig. 5117, 
which is very much like the Horse Chestnut I saw 
in blossom in Japan (probably the ©, sinensis, which 
bas not yet flowered with me) ? r 

2. Does the Revue Horticole say where it can be 
got at for love or money? J. Van Volrem. 

[Mr. N. E. Brown, Kew, to whom we forwarded the 
above note, in his reply, says :—“ It was some time 
before I could find out which of the Japanese books 
was meant, as we do not understand Japanese, and 
our books are not labelled in English; but having 
now compared the figures indicated, I see no reason 
why they may not represent the same species. The 
Revue Horticole only states that the plant figured 
came from the Segrez Arboretum.” Ep.]| 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


G™ Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending early 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, §c., are also solicited. 


PEARS.—I should like to add my word of com- 
mendation to those of Mr. Rust, of Eridge, on 
p. 608, as to the good properties of Pitmaston 
Duchess, I crown-grafted it on to a rather wild- 
growing twenty or thirty year old Maréchal de la 
Cour bush three years ago, and this season I gathered 
at least a peck—nearer a peck and a-half—of good 
medium-sized fruit from it. To my surprise and 
gratification, they ripened so slowly that I was able 
to use every fruit. I expected that it would go 
sleepy, but was agreeably convinced to the con- 
trary, The fruit, for the season, was good, as no 
fruit, inside or outside, has been up to even its 
average quality in the year 1888. I am now 
putting it by degrees on to a fifty to sixty year 
old Crassane Pear tree, which, try as I will, I cannot 
get to fruit. It is the largest Pear tree, surely, in exist- 
ence, I shall be glad to get the Duchess all over it. 
Iam glad to hear the true history of this Pear, as 
many growers believe it to be a sort of sport of 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. Mr. Rust’s note on its 
origin sets the matter right. Whilst on the 
subject of Pears, and the limitation of varie- 
ties to grow, it appears to me, that the requirements 
of the family for whom the gardener has to pro- 
vide, as to quantity required, and the fertility of 
Pears in the neighbourhood must settle very largely 
the question of varieties a gardener grows. For 
instance, our consumption here goes somewhat on 
these lines., We begin our season in August with 
Doyenné d'Eté, and Green Chisels—both orchard 
grown. By the time these are done, and they do not 
keep very long as everybody knows, Jargonelles are 
in; then Clapp’s Favourite, and Windsors, followed 
by Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and Beurré d’Amanlis. 
After these come Louise Bonne de Jersey, Fondante 
de Charneuses, a great favourite here, then Marie 
Louise, Pitmaston Duchess, Beurré Diel, Brown 
Beurre, Autumn Nelis, Welbeck Bergamot. I say 
nothing for Beurré de Capiaumont and Hessels: I 
always market these kinds. Beurré d’Aremberg, 
Doyenné Gris, Maréchal de la Cour, Beurré d’Anjou, 
(eating nowin prime condition), Winter Nelis, Easter 
Beurré, Josephine de Malines, Bergamotte d’Espéren, 
with Ne Plus Meuris, and Beurré Sterckmanns; these 
fillup the Pearseason well. Inaddition to these twenty- 
five varieties we have added lately Beurré superfin, 
Fondante d’Automne, Beurré Hardy, Emile de 
Heyste, Doyenné du Comice, D. Boussoch, Souvenir 
de Congrés, Marie Louise d’Uccle (thirty-three 
varieties), in order that the house supply may not 
in anywise be interrupted; and to these we must put 
the stewing Pears, Catillac, Verulam, Triomphe de 
Jodoigne, Vicar of Winkfield (some seasons this is 
fit for table—last year, for instance), and Beurré 
Brettineau, thirty-eight varieties, which we count 
upon year by year to keep our establishment supplied. 
It may be urged that it would be wiser to grow 
more of certain safe cropping varieties, but I do not 
see that, for the very simple reason of the short 
keeping qualities of Pears. To be “ripe at 12 o'clock 
and rotten at 1” is unfortunately too true of too 
many varieties, and this season this habit has been 
annoying in the last degree. Mr. Wildsmith, in his 
paper at the recent Conference at Chiswick, gave a 
best twelve varieties of Pears, but said, and very 
wisely said, he should not like to be expected to 
keep a table supplied with less than twenty-five 
varieties. He gives his twenty-five, and a most 
useful twenty-five they are. To sum up; the question 
of number of varieties must depend on household 
consumption and the fertility of Pears in each par- 
ticular neighbourhood. Lists of varieties are useful 
as showing which do well in the majority of 
instances. I have mentioned none but what do well 
with us here in Notts. V. H. P. 

——- I should not have ventured to express my 
views upon this very important subject were I not 
well acquainted with the difficulty of keeping up a 
regular supply of Pears throughout the Pear season; 
and as I have repeatedly proved that we cannot 
place sufficient dependence in any one variety 
¢ropping annually, I consider that twelve or fif- 
teen sorts are not enough, and that twenty-four are 


none too many, and further, I think it would be very 
unwise of any gardener who attempts to follow that 
course. JI am in possession of all the varieties enu- 
merated by your correspondent, Mr. Sheppard, at p. 
559 ; and although I fully agree that his list contains 
the cream of varieties of Pears, I can assure him 
that with us, and growing under precisely the same 
circumstances, they all do not crop alike, and that 
while one Pear bears satisfactorily one season, it not 
unfrequently misses another. Taking, for instance, 
this season, Marie Louise, Beurré d’Aremberg, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Pitmaston Duchess have 
borne splendid crops of fruit ; while on the same wall 
Glou Morceau, Doyenné du Comice, Winter Nelis, 
and several other good varieties have nearly failed to 
crop ; consequently I have been obliged to use Pears 
which, I may say, for the past two or three years I 
could very well have managed without. Emile 
d'Heyst was fit for use just after Marie Louise was 
over, and has done us capital service, as also have 
Huysh’s Victoria, Beurré d’Aremberg we shall find 
very useful in place of Glou Morceau, and they will 
keep good till Passe Colmar and Josephine de Malines 
are fit for use, which completes our list for this year. 
Beurré Rance with us is never fit for the table, being 
coarse, green and watery. The following is a list 
of those which find the most favour here, and although 
in some of them we find a deficiency in honey 
sweetness, they do not disgrace the dessert :— 
Doyenné d’Eté, very early, sweet and refreshing 
when gathered from trees; Clapp’s Favourite, 
Jargonelle, William Bon Chrétien—I believe 
we have two sorts of this, one being of much better 
colour and flavour, and keeps longer; Madame 
‘Treyve, a very heavy cropper on espaliers, and becomes 
fit for use just after Williams’; Triomphe de Vienne, 
good on standards; Jersey Grattioli, a remarkably 
certain cropper on espaliers; Fondante d’Automne, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, Duron- 
deau, Marie Louise, Thompson’s, Emile d'Heyst, 
Beurré Superfin, Doyenné du Comice, Huysh’s Vic- 
toria, Conseiller de la Cour, Winter Nelis, Glou 
Morceau, Beurré de Jonghe, Beurré d’Arem- 
berg, Passe Colmar, and Josephine de Malines, 
H, Markham, Mereworth Castle, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—In con- 
nection with your leader of December 1, p. 636, it 
might help those who are considering the system of 
floral certicates to state how they are now awarded, 
and why members are not asked to vote on plants 
with which they are not familiar, When a beautiful 
Orchid is exhibited, the award of a certificate often 
depends on its being sufficiently distinct from others 
already in cultivation, the judgment in this case 
mainly rests with the Orchid experts on the com- 
mittee, as the majority of the other members have 
not sufficient knowledge of the subject, and, therefore, 
in many cases do not vote, and, I think, wisely. Many 
of the Orchid experts act similarly in the case of 
rare alpines and other hardy plants. Some flowers 
bring out many voters, Chrysanthemums, for in- 
stance, but even here the opinion of the experts as to 
novelty carries great weight. Alpines, perhaps, have 
fewest voters, though with them I have never known 
“averdict of two or three out of twenty or thirty 
then present.” Friends have asked me if it was right 
that a single Dahlia should get a First-class Certifi- 
cate, and that a grand new Orchid, such as Cattleya 
exoniensis, should only get the same award? I have 
for years suggested that some special distinction 
should be devised for plants of very exceptional 
merit ; but this has to be done by the Council, not by 
the committee. At present a First-class Certificate 
means only that the plant is considered a novelty of 
great merit, or a very great advance on plants of its 
class. There is no comparison with plants of other 
classes, any more than when the same words of 
praise—W hat a remarkably fine flower—are given to 
a Cattleya anda Primrose, Again, I have been told 
that too many Certificates have been given at one 
meeting to Dahlias, and, offhand, this may appear to 
be correct; but, those on the spot see differently. 
Once or twice in the season the principal growers 
make a great effort, and send up the cream of their 
seedlings, selected from a vast number. As Dabhlias 
are of many colours, red, white, crimson, purple, 
variegated, &c., each colour stands on its own merits, 
It sometimes happens that great improvements in 
colour or form have been made in'most of the colours: 
in this case many certificates are necessarily 
awarded. As I cannot fall in with many of the 
suggestions which have been adopted in connection 
with the Floral Committee, I have given up my 
seat after this year, but, though freed from respon- 
sibility, I need hardly say that I wish to see it as 
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efficient as possible, and hope that it will keep as 
free from undue influence as I now believe it to be. 
George F. Wilsow. 

-— The very few certificates ordinarily granted 
by the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, probably save those awards from 
criticism. Although it is just possible that some- 
times vegetables and even fruit may get certi- 
ficated almost too freely at Chiswick. Such is 
human nature that we are usually very good- 
natured in dispensing of that which costs us no- 
thing, and the giving not only pleases, but possibly 
benefits some one else; hence many certificates 
are granted out of pure good nature. But it must 
be admitted that the Floral Committee not only does 
not err on the side of selfishness, but sometimes 
seems to have extraordinary outbreaks of good 
nature, so that certificates fall about “ thick as leaves 
in Valombrosa,’ hence too many of these same 
awards obtain much criticism. But the weakest 
element in the awards is, as you have pointed out, too 
often found in the fact that they are made by a very 
small minority of the committee present, and it is 
obyious that whilst in such cases the granting is a 
poor compliment to either the object certificated or 
to the exhibitor. The proposal that such awards 
should be made only on the authority of a full 
majority of the committee, seems to offer a very 
valuable improvement upon the present system, as 
not only would awards then have tangible worth, but 
negligent members of the committee would be forced 
to discharge on one side or the other the duties they 
have undertaken. That all such awards would be re- 
garded with considerable respect may be taken 
for granted; but with regard to the proposal 
to publish the names of the members of the com- 
mittee voting, I think that would, if sought to 
be enforced, create a revolt. The present method of 
voting does not always prove advantageous, as, 
although fairly private, yet no member can vote 
without the knowledge of all the others at the table, 
and possibly a desire to please, or to refrain from dis- 
pleasing, may lead to votes being given somewhat par- 
tially ; also it doubtless leads now to that abstention 
from voting which seems to be so unfortunate. Now, I 
venture to propose that, if voting be enforced on all 
the members present at any meeting, and such enforc- 
ing will be needful if a full majority of votes alone 
will carry Certificates, then yoting by ballot should 
be adopted, each member being provided with small 
pieces of paper or cards, on which shall be printed 
“for ” or “against,” which shall be dropped into a 
box, passed round the table, and, being shaken up, 
should be turned out on to the table, and be assorted 
and counted by the chairman. The work would be 
very easily accomplished, as twenty or so votes could 
be counted in so many seconds, and the result would 
be the real opinions of the members as to the 
merits of the respective exhibits without fear or 
fayour. It is little less than a scandal when a certi- 
ficate is lost by seven votes against, and six for, 
when the very next plant perhaps gets a certificate 
by five votes for, and four against. Compulsory 
voting would not only keep the members more 
thoroughly up to their work, but would also check 
that tendency to break away into gossip, and 
that upon irrelevant subjects, which a strong 
chairman should instantly repress, even at the 
expense of giving offence. It would not only beright 
to record the number of votes given in each case, but 
they should also be published, so that both exhibitors 
and the public might learn how large a proportion 
of the committee favoured the granting of the certi- 
ficate. The method of recording votes proposed 
would, I believe, do very much in the provinces to 
strengthen confidence in the decisions of the com- 
mittee. Without doubt certificates are eagerly sought 
for, not only by the trade, but also by amateur 
horticulturists, and as the Royal Horticultural 
Society is just now in great need of help, as well as of 
confidence, such action in relation to the committee, 
which would strengthen confidence in them, would 
also materially assist the Society in its efforts to win 
the confidence of the horticultural community. The 
proposal to appoint sub-committees having special 
knowledge to examine and report when such things 
as Orchids, florists flowers, hardy plants, Ferns, &c., 
are sent, is an excellent one; and provided the full 
committee would, after all, give to their recom- 
mendations full consideration if it was thought that 
the awards were made by small or select bodies of 
specialists rather than by the whole of the Floral 
Committee, the result would hardly prove unaccept- 
able. The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society is very conservative in its actions, and hesi- 
tates to adopt broad views. Hesitancy kills, whilst 


Holdness and breadth of view bring life and renewed 
confidence. A determined plunge, therefore, into a 
path of healthy publicity might be productive of the 
most satisfactory results. Spade. 

—— I have a rooted aversion to bush-fighting, 
and I think the Irish way of settling landlords 
most objectionable; the old English highwayman’s 
“Your money or your life,” is far preferable, to my 
mind, as writing under pseudonyms always sayours 
of cowardice mure or less; let me, however, briefly 
review your correspondent (p. 607). “Over the 
sea,” appears to me very much atsea! The com- 
position of the Floral Committee under his guidance 
would be a doubtful one. Asa rule, the ubiquitous 
gentlemen, known as “the trade,” are fifty to one more 
alive to the value of a new plant than the amateurs ; 
they know the horticultural world, and can tell 
almost at a glance the value, or want of value, of 
any plant placed upon the table, for after all, ‘the 
trade ” may be selfish in their judgments, but these 
judgments usually result in the right estimate of 
value and beauty. Having to cater for the taste of the 
hour, the trade cannot afford to have fads, and if 
they award a first-class for a third-class production, 
they are soon brought to a sense of their error by 
the fact that the thing will not sell, and after all, 
money's worth must be the ultimate test of general 
value and utility. As a rule amateurs are specialists, 
and specialists are valuable when we do not get too 
many of them, but the composition of the Floral Com- 
mittee is a very cosmopolitan one. They are specialists 
for hardy trees, for Orchids, for Roses, for Ferns, 
for herbaceous plants generally, and also for parti- 
cular ones, as per example for Chrysanthemums, and 
almost every section of the vegetable world; but if 
we let the amateur element predominate where will 
the new plants come from? Pray tell me the result 
(without the trade), to the Begonias, the lovely green- 
house hybrid Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Roses, or 
Gladioli, indeed, of every beautiful plant or tree 
which lends itself to hybridisation? Where would 
the present race of the most magnificent and useful 
flowering hardy shrubs in existence—the Rhoden- 
drons—have been without the trade? My position 
will doubtless be assailed by young England with its 
exuberant specialism, but my three-quarters of a 
century experience can stand the onslaught. I next 
come to “ Head Gardener” and agree with him in 
every particular even tothe exhibitor’s “selfishness.” 
Just so; who is not selfish ? Next comes “ L.,” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly Chiswick; but no Drill Hall.” Then, “ H.,” “In 
the name of common sense don’t have shows at 
Chiswick!” To “ H.” I will answer, In the name of 
sound sense go to Chiswick, and if the shows are 
worth coming to, the people will be sure to come; at 
all events people will not come to the Drill Hall! 
With ‘“M.,” I cordially agree: and now I come to 
‘A Fellow,” and I beg to say to him, “ You are a very 
good fellow, indeed, and have put the matter well to 
the fore.” May such good fellows increase, and when 
the Drill Hall has gone back to its former obscurity 
and been forgotten, the Royal Horticultural Society 
may cease to be a laughing stock to its best friends! 
Just a few lines more: the threats of one or two ex - 
hibitors who say that they will not exhibit at,Chiswick 
are worth very little, the loss of these few would be 
made up by twenty to one for each defaulter, I feel 
certain, and perhaps the presence of these loud- 
voiced gentlemen who will condescend to exhibit in 
London may not be absolutely essential to the stability 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, at any rate the 
subject is worth considering. Charles Noble. 


PROLIFEROUS ORCHIDS.—I saw in two recent 
Gardeners’ Chronicles a figure and account of the 
development of leaf-buds in the inflorescence of 
Phalenopsis. I have just found here a somewhat 
similar case in a little endemic Oberonia, viz., 
Oberonia longi-bracteata, Lindl. It is a small plant 
with sword-shaped distichous leaves and a raceme 
of minute orange flowers. In the lowest axils of the 
inflorescence the flowers (especially when the plant 
grows upon rocks and the inflorescence nods so as 
to touch the damp stone) are replaced by axillary 
buds which reproduce the plant. This is not an 
unusual or exceptional occurrence, but very common ; 
in fact, almost invariable in damp rocky spots. I 
have seen whole patches of the plant layering thus. 
Another little Orchid peculiar to Ceylon behaves in 
a somewhat similar way, viz., Podochilus saxatilis 
—a little white-flowered Orchid, with stems about 
8 inches long, covered with short distichous recurved 
leaves. The flowers appear in short few flowered 
racemes in the upper axils, and very frequently if 
the apex of the stem touches the tree or rock on 
which the plant grows, roots are emitted from it, 


and eventually a stem is formed at this point, and 
the plant thus reproduces itself by layering. I have 
no doubt but that similar methods of reproduction 
occur constantly in damp tropical forests in other 
and more important species of Orchids. Henry NV. 
Ridley, Peradenya, Ceylon. 


BEURRE SUPERIEUR.—Since my notes on the 
Pears of this season I have had a communication 
from Mr. Bunyard, who tells me that he is unable to 
find Beurré superieur in my list of Pears, and he is 
disposed to think it one of the synonyms of Comte 
de Lamy. This may be the case. I have grown B. 
superieur for thirty-five years, and have always found 
it as I have described it—a Pear of great excellence, 
but I have not grown Compte de Lamy. W. Ingram 
Belvoir, Grantham, Dec. 2. 


WEATHER IN YORKSHIRE.—We have here in the 
north of Yorkshire, passed one of the worst seasons. 
Some say the season is unprecedented. So far as my 
experience goes, I have seen nothing like it in the 
last forty years. Inthe spring everything was late, 
and what fruit escaped the frost was nearly all 
spoiled by the coldness of a sunless summer, so much 
so that Apples and Pears were not more than half 
their usual size. Farmers, too, suffered terribly from 
the same cause. Turnips and Mangels are only half 
the weight on the same ground. To add to this 
calamity, on October 2 we had 14° of frost, with a 
great quantity of unripe corn standing in the fields. 
The question now is, Will the unripe frozen corn 
make seed, or malt? I am trying the experiment 
now with some such corn for a farmer. Field Beans 
in many places were frozen to a pulp, and were a 
dead loss to the grower. Unripe Plums were spoiled 
on the trees, while the xipe fruit fared better and 
could be used for tarts, &c., but the flavour was very 
inferior. Pears and Apples grew very little after 
the frost, and are certainly the worst I have ever seen 
here. Beans, Peas, French Beans, and in fact every- 
thing tender shared the same fate. In consequence 
of the early frost the flower garden could be cleared 
off, and the spring plants planted out early. Since 
October 2 we have had a warm wave passing over 
us, so that in the North we are getting quite a St. 
Martin’s summer. Grass and plants in the spring 
garden are in a fine growing state; Polyanthuses 
by the thousand are in fine bloom, the yellows show- 
ing off like a Calceolaria in summer—whites, too, are 
very conspicuous at this dull season; Pansies are 
also very gay, in fact every bed is now showing its 
proper colour; Violets are in good bloom; Peach 
trees are showing a new growth at the points; late 
Cauliflowers and Spinach are giving a good supply. 
William Culverwell, Thorpe Perrow, 


THE WEATHER IN WALES.—I have sent for your 
information a list of outdoor plants at present in 
flower in these gardens. The present mild weather 
if it continue will soon do damage to vegetation— 
last night gave a temperature of 50° as the lowest, 
and a warm rain of 0.37 inch, and it is making 
many plants begin to move. The stormcock was 
singing his loudest, and the thrush is in full 
song, presaging windy and perhaps cold weather 
—which cannot come too soon. Red Currants 
are swelling their buds fast; Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury Strawberry is almost in full bloom, and 
other varieties are getting forward. The frosts 
at the end of September and beginning of 
October ruined all outdoor vegetation which was 
making up time for the paralysis of the cold wet 
dripping months of July and August, and the wood 
in fruit trees, &c., is indifferently matured. P, Middle= 
ton, Wynnstay, Dec. 4, [Our correspondent obligingly 
sent us names of about eighty different plants of which 
we note Broad Beans, Peas, Foxgloves, Roses, 
Scabious, Hydrangeas, Polyanthus, Auriculas, Cur- 
rants, Ivy, perennial and annual species of Campa- 
nula, Nicotiana affinis, Laurustinus, Sunflowers, 
Cydonia japonica, Phloxes. We reiterate the wish 
of our correspondent that a seasonable change would 
soon occur. Ep.] : 


SOILING DOWN MUSHROOM BEDS.—Mr, Perkins, 
the gardener at Grecnlands, Henley, adopts a very 
simple and practical way of covering his Mushroom- 
beds, The beds are made up in the usual way, but 
instead of putting sifted soil on the surface of the 
manure he places turves cut fresh from a pasture, and 
about 2 inches in thickness. All the long unsightly 
blades of grass, &c., are cut off, then the turf is 
laid on the bed in the same position as it grew 
in the field, presenting at once a natural covering 
and tidy appearance, Another advantage is, the 
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turf does not become so quickly dry as loose soil, 
and can be more effectually watered when dry. 
That the beds do well with this covering there is no 
doubt, judging from the quality and quantity of 
Mushrooms to be seen, and Mr. Perkins assures me 
that the same beds have been in bearing for more 
than four weeks. I do not see why the same turves 
should not be used for two or more beds, as the 
ammonia, &c., from the fresh beds would be absorbed 
by the turf, and enable it to bring other crops to 
maturity. 7. F. D., Valentines. 


FLOWERING POTATOS.—The connection be- 
tween flowering and tubering of Potatos in this 
country is probably very slight. We have many 
kinds which flower freely, but very few which fruit. 
Very many of our finest kinds may, under the 
influence of bright sunny weather, be seen carrying 
literally masses of bloom, giving for the moment a 
charming appearance ; but very soon all fall, for the 
simple reason that all are devoid of pollen. Just a 
few kinds, and mainly those fast passing into 
oblivion, will fruit freely, but I have not found 
relative to other kinds that these free fruiters have 
been exceptionaliy poor tuber producers. If anyone 
would like to test this matter fully let them obtain 
tubers of Woodstock Kidney, Radstock Beauty, 
American Purple Kidney, and in a lesser fruiting 
degree Reading Russet, and they will have a quartet 
of the freest fruiters I have ever met with; on the 
other hand, I have had Magnum Bonum, Chancellor, 
Prime Minister, The Dean, and others to bloom with 
greater apparent profusion than have either of those 
named above, and yet not produce asingle fruit. The 
why and the wherefore of this remarkable lack of 
fruitfulness presents a very interesting subject for 
inquiry. Many a time in attempting to make 
crosses between varieties I have been bafiled by the 
impossibility, after testing scores of flowers, of obtain- 
ing a small grain of pollen. Woodstock Kidney has 
been such a fecund pollen producer, that it has been 
more largely utilised than any other as a pollen 
parent; but we do not want Woodstock Kidney 
progeny perpetually. From Radstock Beauty I have 
removed clusters of twenty fruits, weighing half a 
pound per cluster. A very interesting experiment 
in the case of these two kinds would be found in 
allowing one row of each of a given length to carry 
all the fruit possible, and one equal row of each to 
have all the bloom removed; then the tubers and 
fruit in the one case to be weighed against the tubers 
in the other case. Such a test might prove very 
instructive. A.D. 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA. — Referring to your 
notices of this plant, or “Crosnes” of the Parisian 
markets, we are informed on reliable authority that 
in France they are stored in wood shavings to keep 
them through the winter; but of course the French 
climate is very different from ours. J. Wrench § Sons, 
have grown the above plant this year 
for the first time, and find it a real acquisi- 
tion as a second course vegetable. Our family 
and the company staying here are very pleased 
with it, as is also the cook. It grows without 
much attention, is perfectly hardy, and very prolific. 
Cannot you, Mr. Editor, give it a more homely name 
as becoming a modest vegetable? Cooks cannot 
very well write “ Stachys tuberifera” on their menu 
cards. O. Thomas. [Most menu cards being written 
in that language, why not adopt the French word, 
“ Crosnes? ” En,] 


FRUIT TREE BORDERS.—It is pleasant to find an 
old hand like Mr, Sheppard conceding, if sometimes 
with reservations, all the points I lay the most stress 
upon, namely, a border for the roots of the trees to 
be left uncropped, and a slope given to the cropping 
part of the border. We differ mainly in detail, and 
that may be due to the fact that Mr. Sheppard is 
living on a dry soil in a part of England which enjoys 
® warmer or at least a drier climate than other parts 
of the country. He would go to 5 feet, but I prefer 
7 feet as the width of my fruit borders, if Ihad to 
make a large garden, or renew an old one that would 
admit of its being done. In small gardens it is 
advisable that the borders should be made of lesser 
width, and consequently with lesser fall from wall to 
path than that which was recommended in my note. 
Mr. Sheppard wants no drains in a soil resting on 
gravel, but he should not condemn their employment 
in heavy land, nor the use of platforms of hard 
materials under the trees in clayey, shallow, and even 
wet soils. I know very wella large kitchen garden 
near London where no_ preparations were 
made for wall trees or Vines, and the produce 
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was very fine, especially Grapes, Peaches, aud Pears ; 
but there were specially favourable circumstances in 
a deep light loam overlying sand or gravel, and the 
water-level 80—100 feet from the surface. Similar 
inattention to draining and other means to good 
cultivation would result in disaster where the water- 
level is much nearer the surface, the soil heavy, and 
overlying clay, as is the case over much of the 
country. I would not use a board gangway on any 
border, were it not that in wet weather it is not 
possible to walk on a border without doing harm to 
it, besides bringing mud from it on to the walks, 
Trampling a border in dry weather results, as Mr. 
Sheppard says, in good only, the soil gets con- 
solidated, and the roots ramify to a much greater 
extent than in loose soil. F. MW. 


PEAR KNIGHT'S MONARCH.—In your last week’s 
issue, p.641, mention is made of two varieties of Pear; I 
have never known but one—fruit roundish with a 
short stalk, and easily known from the fact that 
it persists in shedding its fruit when nearly ready for 
gathering. I find it an excellent plan to hang a net 
under those growing on the walls, in the same way as 
one does for Peaches; into these the fruits drop, 
when they should be carried to the fruit room and 
placed in the coolest place, and brought forward in 
November, when they will ripen splendidly. The 
tree grows well as a standard ; and then to preserve 
the fruit from being bruised plenty of long mulching 
ought to be laid underneath the tree. The spurious 
variety is Althorpe Crassane. The Monarch was 
raised some sixty years ago by the late J. Andrew 
Knight, who wished to present the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society with scions of his seedling, and his 
gardener unfortunately took them from the wrong 
tree, hence the confusion. J. Rust, Hridge Castle. 


JUDGING AT WINCHESTER SHOW.—Allow me 
as a disinterested (in this case) exhibitor of Chry- 
santhemums of some years’ standing to corroburate 
the criticism contained in the report which you give 
of the Winchester show on p. 610 of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, in reference to the Cup class for forty- 
eight blooms. I am one of the persons referred to by 
your reporter, who considered that the judges made a 
serious error in their award of the Ist prize at this 
show. I thought that they did not attach sufficient 
importance to the Japanese blooms of the 2nd prize 
stand, which were so very much superior to those of 
the same section in the stand which they placed Ist. 
I will admit that the front and middle row flowers of 
the stands of incurved varieties which were placed 
2nd were not equal to the similar rows of the Ist 
prize stand; but the fact is beyond dispute that the 
blooms in the back row of incurved flowers in Mr. 
Molyneux’s stand were certainly superior to those of 
the back row in Mr. Flight’s stand; this and the 
superiority of the Japanese, certainly outweighed the 
defects of the two rows of incurved named, and 
entitled Mr. Molyneux, in my opinion, to 1st honours, 
E. Wills, Bassett, Southampton. [We accepted our 
reporter's comments in good faith, and believe that 
he only stated what he considered to be true of these 
stands. Ep. ] 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS.—! am much obliged to 
your correspondent, Mr, E. Jenkins, for his criticism 
anent my notes (p. 510), as he gives me an oppor- 
tunity of stating what cannot very well be put into 
brief Calendarial notes without incurring the risk of 
erasure by the editorial pen, viz., that statements 
contained in a Calender of operations ought to be of 
such a character as will be applicable to most parts 
of the British Isles, and should contain instructions 
that may be followed in garden both large and small. 
With that object in view my previous notes were 
written, and I still adhere to what is stated therein. 
That Mr, Jenkins should take exception to advice on 
a certain point, and at the same time advocate a pre- 
cisely similar practice, only in a much more aggravated 
form, appears to me inexplicable and very incon- 
sistent. One point of contention is, that I advise 
Aquilegia ccerulea and Aster dumosus — plants 
from 12 to 15 inches high—as companion plants in 
the same row with others that grow from 3 to 34 
feet, suchas Anemone japonica, Aquilegia chrysantha, 
and Asphodelus luteus. We have in the above a 
difference in the two extremes of 2} feet. How does 
the matter standin your correspondent’s case ?—as 
follows. He writes :—‘‘ Another row may be planted 
with Galega officinalis and G. alba, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum, Iris sibirica, &c.” The difference in 
height of the two last species is from 3 to 4 feet, some- 
times more, for whereas I. sibirica only attains a height 
of about 2 feet, P. uliginosus will in some logalities 
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grow 6 feet. He gives a very excellent list certainly, 
but one which I myself would not recommend for 
beginners, as the result would probably be a certain 
amount of disappointment, besides money thrown 
away. It is much better to commence to grow hardy 
perennials with those of easy culture, and which will 
grow almost anywhere, but I fear that this much 
cannot be said of some of the species mentioned in 
Mr. Jenkins’ list. Space will only admit of my 
giving one instance, yviz., Onosma taurica. Now, 
this plant, when grown well, is certainly a gem, but 
it is a “miffy” subject, and will not grow every- 
where ; in fact, it is quite unsuited for growing in 
the open in many parts of England, and even in such 
a favoured part as South Wilts it requires a cold 
frame for its home during the winter. Mr. Jenkins 
states that Veratrums are only fit for a botanical 
garden, and thereby implies that they are unsuitable 
for private gardens, Will he kindly explain why ? 
I will merely say that a plant of V. nigrum when in 
flower in the gardens here some time ago—7—8 feet 
high—was as much admired by all who saw it as any 
other plant in our collection. Irather incline to the 
opinion that your correspondent is under a mis- 
apprehension regarding some of the above-named 
species. J. Horsefield. 


IPOMCEA CCERULEA is one of the prettiest 
creepers grown, and certainly not so often met with 
as it deserves to be. It is very easily grown, thriving 
well in any warm house. At the present time a plant 
of this species is flowering very profusely on the roof 
of the conservatory at Greenlands, Berkshire, and 
the effect is very pleasing, viewed in contrast to 
the frosted glass of the roof. Being an annual it can 
be had in flower at different seasons by varying the 
time of sowing the seed. I know no flower, creeper 
or otherwise, that has such a pleasing blue colour. 
What a beautiful companion plant for Clerodendron 
Balfourianum, or one of the yellow Allamandas. 
T. F. D., Valentines, 


ZINNIA HAAGEANA.—Seed catalogues will soon 
be in our hands, and in marking off the list of 
annuals wanted for the coming year, this should by 
no means be omitted, that is, where Zinnias are 
appreciated. It is very suitable for beds or borders, 
and some we remember to have seen, planted last 
season in the border, were very attractive. It grows 
from 12 to 18 inches in height, the leaves are 
smaller and quite distinct from Z. elegans, and again 
it is much more compact. The ray florets are bor- 
dered with with a band of bright yellow, the inner 
portion being of a much darker hue. W. Harrow, 
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Decemper 5,—A meeting of the Floral Com- 
mittee of the above took place at the Royal Aqua- 
rium on this date, there being a large attendance of 
members, and a goodly number of flowers being 
staged. Messrs. James Carter & Co., Holborn, sent 
Japanese Holborn Nugget, golden-yellow, good in 
colour, but wanting in substance. Mr. C. Harman 
Payne exbibited, for Mr. Ghys, a French amateur, a 
large Anemone-flowered variety named Triomphe 
d’Anzim, of a pale deep blush colour, the ray florets 
quilled. As one flower only was shown, it could not 
be dealt with, and a vote of thanks was passed. 
Mr. Mursell, Tower House Gardens, Streatham, had 
Japanese W. G. Drover, which is said to be the 
same as Frank Thompson, From Mr, E. Beckett, 
The Gardens, Elstree Park, came a Japanese 
variety named Mr. W. A. Harris, delicate blush, 
regarded as a great improvement upon Hiver 
Fleur; awarded a First-class Certificate of Merit; 
and a bright pale pink variety named Madame 
Dubrieul, large in size, but wanting in substance. 
This exhibitor also had Charles Sharman, purplish- 
rose, commended for its colour; and Pelican, a 
large white Japanese some very fine blooms being 
shown; it is a variety difficult to get, not 
being a good grower. A vote of thanks was una- 
nimously passed. Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chel- 
sea, sent a  late-flowering Japanese named 
J. H. Mann, delicate blush, a reflexed variety, 
with very broad petals. From Mr. Russel, Harfield, 
Sussex, came a yellow sport from the incurved 
Princess of Wales, named Mr. Coleman, but 
the flowers were too old: the committee wishes 
to see jit again next year. From Messrs. J, 
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Laing & Co., Forest Hill, and Messrs. Henry Cannell 
& Son, came Japanese Etoile de Lyon, bright soft 
pink, a very fine flower with broad petals, and 
quite distinct: a First-class Certificate of Merit 
was awarded. Mr. R. Owen, nurseryman, Maiden- 
head, had blooms of some American varieties from 
plants received in July last—J. Collins, salmon, 
being new in colour; a vote of thanks was 
awarded. Also a dull deep pink sport from the 
white Japanese, Mrs. Carey, named Lily Owen, 
which was not in good character. Mr. H. Elliott, 
Springfield Nursery, Jersey, sent some new varieties 
of his own raising, and a First-class Certificate 
was awarded to a large Anemone-flowered Cxsar, 
pale rosy-pink guard petals, with a citran- 
coloured centre, very distinct. A yellow re- 
flexed variety named Jersey Nugget, is identical 
with sample of Solomon. Messrs. H. Cannell & Son 
had ineurved Perle Precieuse, pale rosy-pink with a 
silvery reverse; and a large-flowered Anemone 
named Ruche Toulousiana, not in good character ; 
also a sport from Hero of Stoke Newington (incurved) 
named Lady Dorothy, which while promising, was 
not in good form. A First-class Certificate of Merit 
was awarded to Messrs. H. Cannell & Sons, for 
Chinese Primrose Cannell’s Pink, large, clear, deli- 
cate cerise-pink ;—a finely formed flower of large size 
and great beauty. Beauty of Kent, striped; and 
Bridesmaid, delicate blush-pink, were very fine also. 


SCOTLAND. 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue ordinary monthly meeting was held on the 
4th inst, at 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Mr. 
M. Donn, Dalkeith, in the chair. After the usual 
preliminary business, a paper on the “ Culture 
of Asparagus” was read by Mr. Porter, gardener, 
Lenchie, in which he contended that light soil, 
liberally enriched, was necessary to success. The 
French system of growing Asparagus was, he thought, 
good, and his own did not differ much from it. 
Asparagus culture was declining in England, and the 
French were beating us, as imported Asparagus couid 
be supplied cheaper. From a calculation he had 
made, he believed that £126 per acre could be made 
by Asparagus culture. 

Among exhibits there were Orchid blooms from 
Dr. Paterson, Bridge of Allan; Cattleya Gaskel- 
liana, which, with growing experience of it, Dr. 
Paterson is disposed to think is the old single 
sheathed autumn flowering variety of C. labiata, 
and he has some of the forms finer even than the 
old double sheathed form. Cymbidium giganteum 
was a fine exhibit from the same—a fine spike and 
a splendid variety. Dr. Paterson also sent some 
good samples of Tea Roses, as showing the mildness 
of the season at Bridge of Allan. 

Messrs. Laird & Sons tabled thirty-six blooms of 
Chrysanthemums, Japanese and incurved. 

Messrs. Munro & Ferguson exhibited a stand of 
cut flowers in large bunches of tender and hardy 
border flowers, as showing the mildness of the 
season at Piers Hill, near Edinburgh, where their 
nursery is situated. The stand contained very 
presentable samples of Prunella grandiflora, double 
and single Primroses, Carnations, Helleborus niger 
augustifolia, H. olympicus albus, Veronica rupestris, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Daisies, Roses, Trades- 
cantia virginica, East Lothian Stocks, Hepatica 
angulosa, Wallflower, Anemone japonica, Antirrhi- 
nums, Pentstemons, Sweet Peas, Centaurea Cyanus, 
Marguerites, Mignonette, Helianthus multiflorus, 
Centaurea montana alba, Geum coccineum plenum, 
Scabiosa caucasia, Chrysanthemum segetum, Pink, 
and French Marigolds. 

Mr. Fairgreive exhibited his patent fruit tree 
protector. 

Mr. Dunn, Dalkeith, had some seedling Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, raised from seeds received from 
New York, sown in March last; the plants were in 
5-inch pots, about 2 feet high, with several stems 
bearing blooms of from 4 to 7 inches in diameter, 
in various colours, which suggested to Chrysanthe- 
mum growers present fresh possibilities in the 
culture of this popular flower, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


THE CULTIVATION OF USEFUL 
PLANTS IN HAINAN. 


A very interesting report on agriculture in Hainan 
(China) during the year 1887 has recently been 
issued from the Foreign Office. The report deals in 
detail with the principal articles of culture, especially 
food plants, and is of a most practical and useful 
nature. Naturally it commences with a considera- 
tion of Rice, which is described as being grown in 
low muddy ground near water, so that the fields can 
be watered if the rainfall is insufficient. The weeds 
and stubble of the last crop are ploughed up, and 
when, after about ten days, these are rotted away, 
the fields are watered either by rain or by hand. 
After being made smooth the young plants are 
planted out. Three months after planting the Rice 
blossoms, and in four months it is fit for cutting. 
The mode of sowing is as follows :—‘ The grain is 
soaked for several days, and then sown in the finest 
soil. The first crop is ready for planting out in 
twenty days, and the second in about a month, when 
the shoots are dug out with a trowel, a handful at a 
time together with the earth, and planted in the 
fields about 9 inches apart. In the second crop the 
shoots, which are allowed to grow much longer 
than in the first, are cut off at the top when 
planted out.” The fields are very freely manured 
just before the blossoming period, and thoroughly 
irrigated. “Threshing is done in the fields. 
A large tub is taken, with an instrument 
like a ladder of four rungs inside it, against which 
the grain is beaten, being taken up in bundles with 
both hands and threshed against it. Another plan 
is to take the paddy into the village and beat it out 
with flails. About 80 1b. of Rice grain is used for 
sowing I acre, and this yields, on an average, about 
4000 lb. on the first crop, and 5000 1b. on the second. 
In the most favourable years as much as 8000 Jb. per 
acre has been harvested, but this is the limit. In 
bad years, again, the yield may be next to nothing.” 


SEsAMuM (SESAMUM INDICUM). 


This plant is grown best on high dry ground— 
excess of moisture is very detrimental to it. It does 
not require watering—the dew alone is sufficient to 
nourish it. In making the beds, therefore, the 
centres should be higher than the sides, so that the 
water may run off. In the first month of every year 
it is sown broadcast, not in lines, nor does it matter 
whether thickly or sparingly sown. In about ten 
days it begins to shoot, and in two and a half months 
it blooms, and at the expiration of another two and 
a half months it is ready for harvesting. The entire 
plants, roots and all, are carefully taken out of the 
ground, put ona cement floor, and threshed with a 
flail, Two kinds are known—one with black, and 
the other with white seeds. Sesamum does not 
generally require manure, but in the poorest soils 
ashes and ox-manure may be used. 


Grounp Nurs (ARracHIs HYPOGA). 


This plant is best grown in a soil of coarse sand 
and mud. ‘They should be set deep, and the ground 
pressed down firmly over them. The ground is 
ploughed about April, and trenches dug about 
10 inches apart, into which ashes, lime, and rubbish, 
are thrown. The seeds are sown about 10 inches 
apart, aud, as each is put in, the sides of the trench 
are turned over it with the foot, and stamped down 
firm. About every ten days the ground is weeded, 
and in about two months the plants are sufficiently 
grown to be sprinkled with liquid manure. In four 
months they come into Hower ; the flower-stalk then 
bends over, and as the flower falls off, the flower- 
stalk buries itself in the ground, and produces the 
pods, which ripen about the end of October, bearing 
the well-known seeds known as Ground-nuts. The 
harvest, however, takes place at a later date, when 
the seeds yield more oil, anda better price can be 
obtained for it. Ground-nuts are harvested by 
ploughing them up with an ox-plough, when the 
stalks and seeds clinging to the plough are gathered 
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into heaps. For the remainder which are still left in 
the ground, two men lift the earth with a large 
Bamboo sieve. The pods are perfectly dried in the 
sun until the thin skin which covers the seed can 
be broken by rubbing, when they can be stored. 
Great care has to be taken to thoroughly dry the 
seeds to prevent their germination, in which case 
they are useless. The residue of the seeds after the 
expression of the oil is made into cakes, which are 
used for manuring the land. 


Cocoa-nut (Cocos NUCIFERA). 


The Cocoa-nut does best near salt water. The 
ground is ploughed up and the weeds removed, and 
Cocoa-nuts which have already sprouted are put in 
several feet apart. Salt is put in with them, but no 
manure. They bear fruit after ten years. If they 
do not flourish salt is again put to the roots. For 
the first few years after planting sweet Potatos are 
sown on the ground, but when the trees grow tall 
and the foliage shades the ground, this cultivation 
is given up, and cattle are turned ont to feed on the 
ground. Hach tree bears from seventy to eighty 
nuts per annum. 

Invico. 


This plant, it is stated, can be grown on the hill- 
sides and in the poorest soil. It does not appear, 
however, whether the plant referred to is Indigofera 
or Polygonum, from which some of the Chinese 
indigo is prepared. About July or August the 
plants attain a height of 2 feet, when they are taken 
up, root and all, and put into the vat, and soaked 
together with stone lime. This is stirred several 
times a day, and in ten days it is drawn off as liquid 
indigo, J, R. J. 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


AnTxHurRium CuamsBertaint, Illustration Horticole, 
t. 62, ex Mast., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

ARISTOTELIA RACEMOSA, Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 26. 

Catanrue masuca, Orchid Albu, t. 354. 

Catcroarta Sinciarru, Hetley, Mowers of New 
Zealand, t. 27 (2). 

CATTLEYA GASKELLIANA ALBa, Orchid Album, t. 
353. 

Cyprivepium AsHBURTONI® X, I/ustration Horti- 
cole, t. 61. 

Disa racemosa, Orchid Album, t. 356. 

Earina mucronata, Hetley, Flowers of New Zea- 
land, t. 28. 

Evenrasta Monnotr, Hetley, Flowers of New Zea- 
land, t. 27 (1). 

Freycenetia Banxstt, Hetley, Flowers of New 
Zealand, t. 36. 

GNAPHALIUM GRANDICEPS, Hetley, Flowers of New 

Zealand, t. 31 (2). 

GNAPHALIUM BELLIDIOIDES, Hetley, Mowers of New 
Zealand, t. 31 (1). 

Lorantaus Coxensot, Hetley, Flowers of New Zea- 
land, t. 30. 

Lycastse Sxinneri apa, Lindenia, t. 153.—Said to 
have been introduced into Belgium by Linden from 
Mexico prior to its introduction to England by 
Skinner, and to have been first exhibited as Maxil- 
laria virginalis. If Lindley was right in putting the 
plant in a new genus Lycaste, it was optional for 
him to adopt a new specific name, even if the former 
name had been authentically registered, and not 
been a mere provisional name. 

Mery7a Srncrarru, Mrs. Hetley, Native Flowers of 
New Zealand, t. 25. 

MeErRosIDEROS TOMENTOSA, Hetley, Flowers of New 
Zealand, t. 29, 

Opontoctossum Eueenss, Orchid Album, t. 355. 

Otrarta isients, Hetley, Elowers of New Zealand, 
t. 3d. 

PHEBALIUM NuDUM, Hetley, Flowers of New Zealand, 
t, 32. 

Praq@rantuus Lyautt, Hetley, Flowers of New Zea- 
land, t. 34. fer 

QuINTINIA SERRATA, Hetley, Flowers of New Zealand, 
t, 33. 
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SENEcIO GLastirouius, Hetley, Flowers of New 
Zealand, t. 31 (3). 

WAHLENBERGIA sAxicota, Hetley, Flower. Ne 
Zealand, t. 31 (4). a en 

Warrea LINDENIANA, Lindenia, t. 155.—Discovered 
by Linden in Venezuela. 


LAW NOTES. 


—s 
ACTION FOR SEEDS. 


In the City of London Court on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 
before Mr, Eardley Wilmot, sitting as Deputy Judge 
for Mr. Commissioner Kerr, an action was brought by 
Mr. Thomas Clark, seed merchant, of 10, Mincing 
Lane, E.C., to recover payment of an account for 
seeds supplied to the defendants, Messrs, Praschkauer 
& Co,. Limited, seed merchants, of 109, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. The plaintiffs, it appeared, sold 100 
bags of seed to the defendants, for which they now 
refused to pay. The defence was that when the seed 
was bought a sample of it was given to the defend- 
ants, but that the bulk was very inferior to the sam- 
ple. They had paid £60 on account of the seeds 
before they took delivery of them. 

The learned Deputy Judge said if they were not 
according to sample the defendants should have re- 
fused the seeds. The defendants said as soon as they 
got the sample and compared it with the bulk, they 
asked for an allowance. They were also willing to 
go to arbitration, but the plaintiff told them they 
were not entitled to any consideration, whether the 
bulk was equal to the sample or not. The seed was 
still in their wharf awaiting the trial of this case; 
and even now they would go to arbitration. ‘The 
learned Deputy Judge found for the plaintiff, and 
said if the defendants did not like the bulk they 
should not have kept it—they should have sent it 
back. Judgment was entered for £4 18s. 5d. for the 
plaintiff, less £1 2s., paid into Court ; and costs were 
allowed, 


THE WEATHER. 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING DEC.15. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Dec. 3, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :-— 

“The weather has remained in a dull, rough, and 
unsettled condition very generally, with a good deal 
of rain over England and Ireland, and falls of snow, 
sleet, and rain over Scotland. Thunder and light- 
ning were experienced during the earlier part of the 
period in almost all districts. 

“The temperature has been lower than it was 
during last week, but in all districts excepting 
‘Scotland, N.’ it has still been above the mean. 
Over the greater part of England an excess of 3° or 
4° is shown, and in ‘ England, S.,’5°. The highest 
of the maxima were generally recorded either on 
December 2 or 3, when they varied from 55° in 
‘Scotland, N.,’ and ‘England, E.,’ to 58° in ‘ Scot- 
land, E.,’ and ‘ Scotland, W.,’ and to 60° in ‘ Eng- 
land, N.W.,’ and ‘Ireland, 8.’ The lowest of the 
minima, which were registered during the earlier 
part of the period, ranged from 21° to 28° in Scot- 
land, from 23° to 25° over Ireland, and from 25° 
to 33° over England. 

“The rainfa// has been rather less than the mean 
in ‘Scotland, N.,’ but more in all other parts of the 
kingdom ; in the east and west of Scotland, the 
south-west of England, and the south of Ireland, the 
excess has been large. 

“ Bright sunshine has continued very deficient 
generally. In the ‘Channel Islands’ the percentage 
of the possible amount of duration has been 33; 
over England it has ranged from 9 to 20, in Scotland 
from 6 to 14, and in Ireland from 5 to 6.” 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree —a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.) 
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1. ScoTLannD, E. ... 8 more | 195 | 29.3) 6 | 29 
2. ENGLAND, N.E..., | 2: more | 175 | 24.9/ 13 | 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,. | 1 more 176 | 23.7 19 29 
4. MIDLAND Cos, ... | 1 more 164 | 24.7) 15 27 
5 ENGLAND,S. .., | 4 more 171 | 26.8] 12 29 
——————— aes —— 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. ScoTLAND, W. ... | 7 more 183 | 42.5) 7 30 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 2 more 185 | 29.4 9 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 7 more 191 | 35.4 20 34 
9. IRELAND,N. .,. | 5 more 197 33.9 5 27 
10, IRELAND, S. +. | 12 more 178 | 39.1 6 32 


— CHANNELISLANDS | 1 more 209 


MARKETS. 


erage 
COVENT GARDEN, December 6. 


[We cannot accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and whoare responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as anche ane the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. ED.] 


Heavy supplies of Apples to hand; prices easier, 
Grapes cleared more readily. James Webber, Whole- 


sale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 

s.d.s.d. | . d. S. 

Apples, half-sieve... 2 0- 4 6| Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 

— Canadaand Nova Peaches, dozen neo 6 

Scotia, per barrell0 0- 18 0 | Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 

Cobs, 100 lb. ...109 0-110 0| —St, Michael, each 2 8 
Grapes, per lb. .,,06- 30 


VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Mustard and Cress, 


Carrots, per bunch... 0 6-... punnet ... ooo 0 4 oes 
Cauliflowers, each .,, 0 3- .... | Onions, per bunch .,. 0 5-... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- ... 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9-... | Potatos, perewt. .. 40-50 
Endive, per dozen ,.. 5 0- ... », kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Green Mint, bunch... 0 6-... | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6- «. 
Herbs, per bunch .,, 0 6-... | Spinach, per bushel... 2 6- ... 
Leeks, per bunch 0 4 Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 O- ... 
Lettuce, per dozen... 2 0- Turnips, per bunch, 
Mushrooms, punnet 2 6- ... new a55 eee O 5 ane 


PoTaTos.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 
75s.; and Magnums, 80s. to 90s, per ton. Trade very bad. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d, s.d. | s.d. 8. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 0 ous, each «» 2 0-10 
7 
6 


a 


Coleus, dozen ... 2 0- 4 0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 6— 


Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Fuchsias, doz. ww 3d Oe 
Draceena terminalis, Hyacinths, Koman. 
per dozen ... +..30 0-60 0 dozen pots... 10 0-12 


Liliums, var., doz....18 0-30 
Marguerites, doz. ... 
Palms in var., each 2 6-21 
sear- 


— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
Epiphyllums, doz. 0-30 0 
Erica bymalis, doz. 

— Gafira, dozen ... 6 

— gracilis, dozen... 8 0-12 0 
Euonymus, in var 

per dozen .., 
Evergreens, in var., 
per dozen ... +. 6 0-24 0 


5 
Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 6 
Solanums, dozen ... 9 0-15 
Tulips, dozen pots... 8 0-10 


o 
r 
to 

ecocoo ecooc eco © 


Cut FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s. d, 


a 
a 
a 

a 


Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 | Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0-40 
Azaleas, 12 sprays ... 0 9- 1 0 | Narcis., paper-white, 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 6- 1 0 (French), 12 bun... 3 U- 6 0 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 0-40 | Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 1 0-1 6 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 3 0| — scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 0- 80 
Chrysanthemums, Poinsettias, doz. ... 40-60 
12 blooms... . 0 6- 3 0| Primulas, db)..{12sp. 1 0-16 
— dozen bunches... 4 0-12 0 | Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 3 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 6 0 | — coloured, dozen. 20-40 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 4 0- 6 0 | — red, perdozen ... 1 0- 20 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 10| —Safrano, dozen... 1 0- 2 0 
Hyacinths, Roman, Stephanotis, 12 spr. 6 0- 8 0 
12 sprays ... ... 1 0- 1 6 | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... U 9- 1 6 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 | Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 1 6 
Lilac, white Fr.,bun, 5 0- 7 0 | — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6-20 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0 | — Parme, Fr., bun. 36-40 
SEEDS. 


Lonvon: Dec. 5.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that to-day’s market, as might be expected, was 
very thinly attended, and the business doing was in 
the smallest possible compass. All descriptions of 
Clover seed are just now exceedingly quiet, and, 
indeed, no great activity is looked for until the New 
Year. Meantime, quotations all round keep steady, 
Canary and Hemp seed are now good in quality and 
low in price. For Peas and Haricots the demand is 
slow on former terms. There is no change in either 
Mustard or Rape seed. In Linseed the tendency is 
downwards, 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended December 1:—Wheat, 3ls. 8d.; Barley, 
273. 4d.; Oats, 16s. 9d. For the corresponding week 
in 1887 :—Wheat, 3ls. 3d.; Barley, 29s, 3d.; Oats, 
16s, 1d. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sprratrretps: Dec. 5 — Good supplies of all 
kinds of fresh vegetables, Potatos, &c. Trade very 
slow indeed, hence low prices. Large arrivals of 
American Apples. Quotations as under :—Pears, 3s. 
to 6s. per bushel; English Apples, 2s. 6d. to 6s, do. ; 
do., 1s. 8d, to 3s.. per half-bushel; American do., 
10s. Gd. to 21s. per barrel; Cauliflowers, 3s. 6d. to 
7s. per tally ; Savoys, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. do.; Spinach, 
1s, 6d. to 1s. 9d. per bushel ; Brussels Sprouts, 1s. to 
ls. 3d. per half-sieve; Seakale, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. per 
punnet; Parsnips, 6d, to 9d. per score; Greens, 
1s. to 1s. 6d. per dozen bunches ; Turnips, ls. 6d. to 
2s. do.; Carrots, ls. 8d. to 1s. 9d. do.; Horse- 
radish, 1ld. to 1s. 2d. per bundle; Celery, 8s. to 
12s. per dozen bundles; English Onions, 5s. to 
5s. 6d. per ewt.; Belgian do., 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
bag; Dutch do, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. do.; pickling do, 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. do.; Endive, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d, 
per dozen; Carrots, 24s. to 30s. per ton; Parsley, 
1s, 6d. to 2s. per dozen bunches; Cabbages, 1s. 6d, 
to 2s. 6d. per tally. 


Srratrorp, Dec. 4.—Both trade and supply have 
been good during the past week :—Cabbages, 2s. to 
3d. per tally; Savoys, 2s. to 2s. 6d, do. ; Cauliflowers, 
Ts. to 1s. 6d. do. ; Turnips, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per dczen 
bunches; do., 25s. to 35s. per ton ; Carrots, houshold, 
25s, to 3ds. do.; do, cattle feeding, 20s, to 24s. do. ; 
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Mangels, 16s. to 18s. do. ; Swedes, 17s. to 20s. do. ; 
Apples, English, 2s. 6d. to 6s. per bushel ; Watercress, 
6d. per dozen ; Beetroot, 6d. to 1s. per dozen; Celery, 
8d. to Is. per roll; Sprouts, 1s. to 1s. 3d. per half- 
sieve ; Horseradish, 1s. to ls. 2d. per bundle; Wal- 
nuts, 3s. 6d.to 4s. per bag ; Pears, 3s.to 4s. per bushel ; 
Sage, ls. 6d. per dozen bunches; Thyme, ls. 6d. do. 


POTATOS. 


Boroven anp Spriratrietps: Dec. 4. — Although 
fresh arrivals have not been heavy, London stocks 
have rather accumulated from lack of demand, and 
cause a dull trade; prices are rather easier, except 
for best samples. Quotations ;—Regents, Scotch, 
85s. to 115s.; English, 60s. to 80s.; Hebrons, 65s. 
to 110s.; Magnum Bonums, 60s. to 100s. per ton. 

Sprratrietps: Dec. 5.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 90s. to 100s.; Magnums, 65s. to 85s.; Im- 
perators, 75s. to 85s.; Champions, 60s. to 65s. ; 
Regents, 85s. to 100s. per ton. 

Stratrorp: Dec. 4.—Quotations:— Light soil 
65s. to 85s.; dark do., 65s. to 75s.; White Elephants, 
70s. to 90s.; Beauty of Hebron, 60s. to 75s. per ton. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, old, prime, 120s. 
to 147s. new, 80s. to 110s. ; inferior, 30s. to 84s. ; 
prime meadow hay, 120s. to 130s.; good new hay, 
80s. to 100s.; inferior, 30s. to 70s.; old straw, 40s. 
to 48s.; new, 28s. to 44s. per load. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— — 


INTELLIGENT ReAvERS, do PLease Nore that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PuBuisHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Gattis on Orcuip Roors: Thos. Denny. The insect 
which causes these galls is Isosoma orchidiarum. 
We do not know of any remedy. You might try 
some sticky compound that will keep moist spread 
on pieces of cardboard or paper. The other ques- 
tion next week. 


Garpenias: H. B. M. Your plants are attacked by 
the root-worms illustrated in our issue for April 9, 
1887, p. 489. You had better burn the plants and 
the soil in which they are growing. 


Lawn Store: Gardener. Do not make a regular 
slope, it is both unnatural and ugly. See our issue 
for November 24 last ; there are there examples of 
good slopes applicable to your case. A terrace is 
but an ungainly way of getting over the difficulty, 
and they are, moreover, expensive to make and to 
keep in order, and dwarf the height of the mansion 
when looked at from any point below. 


Lizium avratum: C.B.R. Roots dug up in August, 
before being thoroughly ripened, are not likely to 
keep well through the winter, and still less so if 
they are stored in the open, in sand, under straw 
and hurdles. In a very mild winter no harm 
might arise. 


Lurins: R. V. § S. The dwarf pale pink Lupin 
sent is a very prettily coloured one, but the pieces 
sent give no idea of the appearance of the plant. 


Meraty-zuc on Vines: J. H. W. There are many 
recipes, some gardeners pin their faith on petro- 
leum emulsion, petroleum diluted with water, Gis- 
hurst compound, and coal tar. Whichever is 
used must, with the exception of the first-named, 
be largely diluted with some innocent medium, 
as clay, cow-dung, soot, and with nothing of a 
viscid nature, otherwise injury would be done. 
After rubbing off the loose bark with the hand, 
say, petroleum emulsion may be used ; this must be 
rubbed with a soft brush into every part, especi- 
ally the crevices about old spurs. Then should 
follow washing the walls and woodwork with hot- 
water and petroleum, at the rate of half a pint to 
2 gallons of the former. Lime-washing should 
succeed the washing of the walls; and painting 


the woodwork might also be done, if it is gettin 
worn off, or the attack of bug be severe. The soil 
of the borders should be taken away to the depth 
of 4 inches and renewed with fresh compost. 
Washing the Vines with emulsion, cleaning the 
walls, &c., and renewing the surface soil, supple- 
mented by a sharp outlook for the insect during 
the period of growth will have to be followed up 
for several years in succession. 


Names or Pranrs: Abele Fairall. Origanum Dictam- 
nus.—4, Ff. 1, Croton pictum; 2, Dendrobium 
Pierardi; 3, Epidendrum cochleatum; 4, Cypri- 
pedium venustum; 5, Croton variegatum; 6, C. 
undulatum.—W, X. 1, Thomasia solanacea; 2, 
Pittospermum undulatum; 3, Dacrydium cupres- 
sinum; 4, Michaelia (Magnolia) fuscata; 5, 
Semele (Ruscus) androgyna—J. §, 1, Gongora 
galeata ; 2, Acacia dealbata; 3, Begonia nitida 
alba; 4, Adiantum excisum; 5, Adiantum hispi- 
dulum ; 6, Adiantum Capillus-veneris var., may be 
A. Mariesii—H. C. Odontoglossum Insleayi.— 
W. F.C. 1, Picea Nordmanniana; 2, Pinus ex- 
celsa ; 3, Abies pinsapo; 4, Cedrus atlantica. 


Orcuips: J. P. Ccelogyne cristata will grow best in 
a cool-house, although, during the flowering period, 
a warm-house is best for it. Potting and dividing 
the pseudobulbs is best done in early summer. 
The resting time is after flowering. As the plant 
is evergreen it must not be kept totally dry 
at the root when at rest. They grow best in 
well-drained pots. Thunias: the old stems of 
these plants may be cut up like a Dieffenbachia 
and propagated; this is best done when growth 
is completed. Pot the plants just before growth 
commences, using coarse peat and sphagnum 
in equal parts, and well drained pots—no bottom- 
heat. Newly imported Cypripediums, after clean- 
ing them and cutting away all damaged parts, may 
be potted into fresh crocks and charcoal, and kept 
moist in a shady house until roots appear, when 
they may be repotted in the usual way. 


Romneya Covrrert: 7. G. C. It is a half-hardy 
perennial, and does best in a frame or in the green- 
house. It may be raised from seeds sown in the 
spring. 

Seeps or Arum zruioricum: J. M. The produc- 
tion of seed is not rare. They have small com- 
mercial value. It would take from two to three 
years to get a flowering plant from seed. 


To SxererontsrE Leaves: EH, Longley. Take 6 oz. 
of washing soda, and put into 2 quarts of boiling 
water. Slack 3 oz. of quicklime, and add to the 
other. Boil the whole for 15 minutes. Let it 
settle, and then pour off the clear fluid. Put this 
on the fire and boil; while boiling put in the 
leaves, and boil for one hour or so. ‘Take out a 
leaf, and if the epidermis comes away easily when 
rubbed by the finger and thumb (under clean 
water), the leaves are ready. After the epider- 
mis is removed, put the skeletons into a solution 
of a wineglassful of chloride of lime to a quart of 
water, in order to bleach them; some will be 
finished in about 10 minutes, others about an 
hour; when white, throw them into pure water to 
clean out the bleach, and float out on to slips of 
paper. The best leayes to commence with are 
Holly, Poplar, Ivy, Laurel, &c., and should have 
no signs of decay in them. 


Winter Mors (Cuemarosia sprumata): G. P. C. 
The smear you have used is very efficacious, for 
the piece sent is covered with the males and the 
almost wingless female. As prevention is better 
than cure, we advise all gardeners to place a 
broad band of rag or paper smeared with boiled 
train-oil, bird-lime, size, or cold coal-tar, round 
their Apple tree stems during this month, when 
many of these insignificant but very destructive 
insects will be caught. It is best, when the trap- 
ping of the moth is begun early in November, 
renewing the smear ag often as it hardens, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Dicxsons & Co., 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
N.B.—Forest Trees. 

Martin Grasuorr, Quedlinburg, Germany—Whole- 
sale Seed List. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—G. P.—Dicksons.—H. C, & 
Sons,—R. H.—J, S.—E. P. Ghent.—T. H.—W. R.—P. L. S. 
—Professor M’0O., Cape Town.—J, V. V.—R. D.—E. J.— 
D. J. Y.—R. A. R.—J. P. (too soon after former report.)— 
J. B.—A. D. W.—Pteris.—H.M.—J. C.—E. C.—M, T.— 
J. B.—D. B. & T.—W. H. S.—T. D.—J. Trotman.—A. N.— 
H, Corder.,—S, T. & 8. (next week.)—H. G. R,—L. Linden, 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


_ HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 


Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick 
setting. Will last all night without atten- 
tion. Will burn house cinders, therefore 
costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 
can fix it. A domestic servant canstoke it, 
Complete Apparatus from £4 12s, 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Enormous num- g 
bers in use all 
over the country. 
Only Slow Com- 
bustion Appara- 
tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 
Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. - 
Full particulars ji 
and Prices of }\4 
every sized Ap- X 
paratus, and 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five Seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- 
tion. 


‘ 


= {TTT 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant © 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 
CHELMSFORD. 
(GONSERVATORY for Sale, with Heating 


Apparatus, complete, for £25. Cost£50.—To be seen, and 
apply, L.S., Day Dawn, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 
with Hot-water Apparatus 
complete. 


Catalogue 


Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit. 


orth of England Horticulsural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 


Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &c, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
BACHELOR'S WALK; DUBLIN.— Discount for Casi: 
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RIPPINGILLE’S.... 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, Sc. 

The most efficient and economical means of HEATING small 
Greenhouses and Conservatories ever introduced. 
ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 

Will burn from 18 to 20 hours without attention, and are so simple a child 
can manage them. Manufactured of the BEST MATERIAL, carefully tested, and 
WARRANTED SOUND. Price from 21s. each. 

Illustrated CATALOGUE of these, and also “RIPPINGILLE’S PATENT 
ELEBRATED OIL WARMING STOVES,” together with the name of the 


= nearest Agent, sent free on application to the Sole Manufacturers. 


THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Aston Brook Lamp Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER. 


SASH BARS, LIGHTS, &c. 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—‘ HOT-WATER, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 4,7.3) 
Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘We. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


It combines all the ad- 
vantages of its class so well 


It can be erected ina few 


hours, and may be relied 


known, and by the improved 
method of forming the 
joints —viz., with India- 
the old 
and too often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 
dispensed with. 


upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 


rator. It has been care- 


rubber Washers, 4 ; 
Sully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 
regard to power and dura- 


bility, and the result has 


L : been highly satisfactory. 
*SCTION OF PATENT JOINT 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, «&c. 
INSPECTION INVITED. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. {ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FROM To 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, Wellington Street, Strand, 


LONDON, W.C. 


1888. 
Months, 


Please send me “THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for 
_, for which I enclose P.O.O. < 


commencing 


@ Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. © 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. on for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specialiy asked for. 
P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, 
DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” 


No. 42, 


[_necSs ses. | Dec. 6 “eee, | 


SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW, LONDON, 
December 10 to 14, Stand No. 128. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


To Nurserymen. Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 
e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


STOCK SIZES 
Inches. Inches, 
14x12 20x15 
16x12 20x16 
18x12 22x16 
20x12 24x16 
16x14 20x18 
18x14 22x18 
20x14 24x18 


21-0z. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 
A large stock of similar ‘current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 
ark lish Glass, cut to buyer's sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 
Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs ot Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 
DEL! AY NOT! TIME FLIES! 
EVERY LADY IS DELIGHTED WITH 


ROBINSON | &| GLEAVER’S 


SPEGIALLY | SELECTED 


DRESS | FABRICS 


WORLD 


They are the Best, Cheapest, and Latest Fashion, 
As testified by the numerous repeat orders they induce. 
A Post-card, Letter, or Telegram brings Patterns, Post-free. 
Please name any article specially required, also this paper. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


(By appointments to the Queen and the Empress of Ger: aay) 


BELFAST. 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, A E. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 /| 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
5 eros oom ee TOO nO 
Gi EOL RO EATS OM eT tT Hee Ne eto ROG 
Wi Ae ai Onde AGN MLB ater ne 20) 0) 0 
Sh aA OMS TONIS! PION a MONG 
OF Mo Tom imosieOme, en OU oO. 
Ne a ae Oe On) ne ar RG 
11 hoe Goo, “eee OML2N 0 
By na O TF O PER arse 0 We 
TE bk O) EB | OR ide OBA 
Cp ae Od OPER 15 core OLA 
AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 
If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 


Page, £8; Half Page, £410s.; Column, £3. 
LN ee 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 

THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 

This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MuST reach the Office b 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UniTED Kinepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

ForEIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d. for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RIicHARDS. 


Pousuisnina Orricre and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Be) hes AR OSes 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


C..0 CO AK 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


DVERTISEMENTS 
Inserted in the DAJL¥Y NEWS and in all 
LONDON, PROVINCIAL, and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Exceptional Terms for a Series. 


CONTRACTORS for the SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS 
On PAGES 2, 3, and 6 of the GLOBE. 
The SPECIAL CORNERS of the EVENING STANDARD, 
And the SPECIAL CORNERS on FRONT PAGE of the 
PEOPLE. 
Sole Agents for all Advertisements in the 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PULICE GAZETTE, 


Telegraph Address—‘ WILLING’S, London.” 
Telephone No. 2773. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Proyide against them by Policy of the 


| Qa PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Inyested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FREDERICK L. MAY & CO., 


(PUBLISHERS OF MAy’s PRESS GUIDE,) 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
162, PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W., 

RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for all London, Provincial, 
Continental, Colonial, and American Newspapers and other 
Publications, for one or any number of insertions, and are pre- 
pared to open accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
others on approval of references. 

Special advantages to Large Advertisers. 

Established 1850. 

Only Address—162, PrccADILLY, London, W. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 


Price 1s., Post-free. 
[NDIGESTION its Causes and Cure, By 
JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 

London: JAMES EPPS anv CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”—Morning Post. 

HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
Pamphlet free. 


PADKIELS ALMANAC 1889. 
4 normous Circulation, Voice of the Stars, Weather 
Forecasts, Nativity of Emperor of Germany, &c. Zadkiel 
Foretold the Rainy Summer, the Whitechapel Murders, &c. 
London: COUSINS an» CO., 6, Helmet Court, Strand, W.C. 
Price 6d. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, reyised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 


by Joun CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the*present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


a Wi 
OUR NOTE BOOK, 112 Pages, price 6d. post-free. 


A Collection of Valuable Papers by experienced Representa- 
tive Growers on how to grow successfully Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Tomatos, Mushrooms, and most Vegetables. A Special 
paper on how to grow Vegetables for Exhibition ; also compre- 
hensive and latest information on the culture of Orchids, Roses, 
Begonias, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Auriculas, Pan- 
sies, &c., by Baines, Douglas, O’Brien, Wright, Rivers, Hudson, 
Baillie, Molyneux, Richards, Orchard, Birkenhead, Castle, Dean, 
Laing, &c. Appendix Articleson Fruits and Vegetables; their 
Value, and how to Preserve and Cook them. Also a Valuable 
Calendar on how to be successful in the Management of Bees, 
giving directions foreach month. Price 6d., post-free. 


W. WOOD anp SON, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


ARE BEST REPRESENTED IN 


THE AMERIGAN GARDEN, 


WHICH INCLUDES :-— 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN 16th Year. 
THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 30th Year. | es 

and HORTICULTURIST 42nd Year. \ ONE. 
THE FLORAL CABINET _.... 


17th Year. 


Making the Largest, Best, Oldest, Liveliest, Handsomest 
Gardening Magazine in America. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JOURNAL FOR 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Subscription Price for England 
aid Countries in the Universal Postal Union, 10s. 


E, H, LIBBY, Publisher, 751, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Estate Sales. 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


| pats WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 
and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free, Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
“ee WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class, It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 


Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 4 
LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 
Be WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Cireula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 
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Now Ready, price 1s., Post-free 1s. 3d. 
HE HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 


for 1889. 

This, which is the oldest and most reliable work of the 
kind hitherto published, has enjoyed throughout a period of 
thirty years a reputation for correctness, comprehensiyeness, 
and a facility of reference unequalled by any similar publica- 
tion. It is arranged in thirteen sections, and consists of— 

London Seedsmen and Florists. Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Florists residing within the Postal Districts of the Metro- 
polis. County List of the Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists 
inEngland and Wales. Ditto, ditto in Scotland. Ditto, ditto 
inTreland. Ditto, ditto in the Channel Is!ands. Alphabetical 
Lists of the Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists in Great 
Britain and Ireland. County Lists of the Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry in Great Britain and Ireland, their Gardeners, and 
the nearest Post Town. Alphabetical List of the Seats in 
Great Britain and Ireiand, showing the Counties in which they 
are situated, their Owners, and the nearest Railway Station, 
and distance from it. Alphabetical List of the Gardeners, and 
their full addresses, in Great Britain and Ireland. List of 
Landscape Gardeners, Garden Architects, and Horticultural 
Builders, and Engineers. List of the Botanical, Horticultural, 
and Floral Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Names and Addresses of theirSecretaries, indicating those that 
are in alliance with the Royal Horticultural Society. Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen, and Florists on the Continent, America, and 
the Colonies. Certificates awarded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society from November, 1887, to November, 1888. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Publisher, in calling attention to 
the HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY for the year 1889, would 
specially refer to the Great Improvement that is made in this 
issue by the introduction of many useful and attractive 


features. 
171, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Now in the Press. 


ILBERT’S ROYAL FAMILY of the 
BRASS‘CA TRIBE. Price and particulars, apply to 
R. GILBERT, High Park Gardens, Stamford. 


7OUNG LADIES who WANT TO BE 
INDEPENDENT, and make their own way in the world, 
should write for a Prospectus of the SCIENTIFIC DRESS 
CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Street, London, W. 
Situations found for all Pupils at good salaries, 


EVUE de VYHORTICULTURE BELGE 

) et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—138th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
O. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, O. Thomas, A. van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 
_ This illustrated Journal appears on the 1st of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages. 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom:—One year, 

14s. payable in advance. 


Publishing Office: 184, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 


aie staoeice Orders to be made ‘payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
ent. 


Office : 


Farms Estates, Residences, 


Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 
Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 


IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 


supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 
six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed ‘* Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 
Farms, Estates, and Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


Belgian. 
ULLETIN d@ARBORICULTURE, 
de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAT- 


CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BURVE- 
NICH, F. PAYNAERT, E. Ropiaas, and H. J. VAN HULLE, 
Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Govern- 
ment at Ghent. Pust-paid, 10s. per annum. 

H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium, 


\ N JANTED, by a Gentleman in Surrey, near 
London, a HEAD WORKING GARDENER, married, 
with competent knowledge of Vines, Peaches, Greenhouses, 
Fruit Trees, and Kitchen Garden. Must have had practical 
experience of Haymaking and the Management of Cows and 
Pigs. An excellent cottage on the property. Under Gardener 
and Stockman kept. No objection to one who has not yet been 
Head Gardener.— Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, 
wages, &c., and copies of last testimonials, to P. Q., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a GAR- 

DENER and WIFE, for Rosario, Argentine Republic ; 

without family. Age under 40.—Apply personally, on Monday, 
2 to 4, to Senor MAZZA, Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, B.C. 


WANIED, a GARDENER, for a Small 
Single-handed Place, near London. Must be thoroughly 
competent in all branches, and a smart tidy man. Preference 
given to a married man without family. Rooms, coal, and gas 
found.—Address, stating wages required, W. M., Messrs. 
Street, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


ANTED, a SINGLE-HANDED GAR- 

DENER, married without children. Two rooms on 

premises.—Apply by letter, stating age, wages required, &c., 
to J. A., 14, Finsbury Circus, E.C, 


So ae 

ANTED, a SECOND GARDENER, single, 

well acquainted with Growing Stove and Greenhouse 

Plants, Ferns and Orchidsx—PASSY BLAKE, Crook House, 
Kidderminster, i Y 
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W ANTED, married Man, as SECOND GAR- 
DENER, to do Stove and Greenhouse, and to assist at 
General Work. 


Wages, 18s. 6d.—Mr. LUCAS, Beenham 
House, Reading. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap Worxtna).—No family ; 
has had a great deal of experience in all branches of 

Gardening. Good character from last and present employer.— 

WILLIAM THOMSON, Finedon Hall, Wellingborough. 


ROWERS for MARKET,—Apvenrriser 
can recommend a reliable young man, accustomed to 
Growing Roses, Ferns, Tomatos, Cut Flowers, &c., extensively 
for Market.—The MANAGER, The Vineries, Framfield, Sussex. 


To the Cape at once. 
W ANTED, a good General PROPAGATOR. 


In and Outdoor man. This will be a good opening for 
a good steady working man.—it, Eversleigh Road, Shaftes- 
bury Estate, Wandsworth, S.W. 


ANTED, AT ONCE, a WORKING PRO- 
PAGATOR and GROWER of Cut Flowers.—P. J. 
PERRY, The Nursery, Banbury. 


ED, a good PLANT GROWER and 
SALESMAN for the Indoor Department; a married 
man preferred.—Applicants to state age and wages expected 
to FISHES, SON, anp SIBRAY, Handsworth Nurseries, 
Sheffield. 


Vy tED, a CLERK, in the Nursery. 
Wages 22s., to increase.—THOMAS HEWITT anp 
CO., Solihull. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR SHOPMAN. Must 

have a thorough knowledge of Seeds and Bulbs, and 
accustomed to smart Counter Trade.—State where experience 
gained, salary, &c., THOMSON, 20, High Street, Birmingham. 


ANTED, as DECORATOR for a West 

End Florist, a young Man with a little experience. 

Good wages will be given.—W: M., 20, South Audley Street, 
Grosvyener Square, W. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Witr1am Spinks, for many years manager 
of Messrs. Hans Nremanp’s nurseries, Edgbaston, 
has been appointed manager of Tuomas Hrewitr 
& Co.’s Nurseries, Solihill. 


Mr. James Smarr, late Fruit Foreman to 
his Grace the Duke of PorrLanp, Welbeck 
Abbey, Worksop, Notts, has been appointed 
Head Gardener to Sir Ratpu Payne GALLWEY, 
Thirkleby Park, Thirsk. 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante" to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many mstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
tn all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable at No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands vt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B.—The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER. 


i-C-HeAsR-.D....S.M-L TH... ann... €.0. 

beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


ARDENER (Heap), — Age 29, married ; 
fifteen years’ practical experience; four and a half 
years’ good character from last place.—C. BECKENHAM, 
2, Bedford Cottages, Hinton Road, South Beddington, Surrey. 


Gras (Heap).—Mr. Porr will have 


pleasure in recommending his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or gentleman requiring an etlicient man in all branches 
of Gardening.—Westfield, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 


(See (Heap); age 35, married.— 

Joun F. RaGGErt, late Head Gardener to Lord Hylton, 
is at liberty to engage with anyone requiring a thorough 
practical man up inall branches. Teetotaller.—Address, F.J.., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( - ARDENER (Heap); age 32.—The Adver- 
tiser has had twenty years’ experience in the best Noble- 
men’s and Gentlemen’s Gardens in England. For the last five 
years Foreman at Great Gearies under Mr. Douglas. Highly 
recommended.—H,. YOUNG, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex, 


ARDENER (Hiap).—Age 31 in February, 
married.—W. S. SHOOBRIDGE, Esq., Albury Hall, Ware, 
Herts, will be pleased to recommend his Head Gardener, 
A. Brooks, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a thorough 
practical man Indoors and Out, who has been with him four 
years; leaving without fault. Sixteen years’ experience. 


( Bete de (Heap Work1ne),—Age 39, 

married, one daughter (age 13); twenty-four years’ 
experience. Good all-round references and testimonials,— 
C. C., 84, St. John’s Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


Go LaaEs (Heap Worxtne@).—ALFRED 


KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 
above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


G ARDENER (Heap Worxtnc).—Married ; 
Bf thoroughly experienced in Fruit, Plants, and Vege- 
tables. Can be well recommended from all previous employers. 
—GARDENER, 4, Dovedale Place, Harrow, N.W. 


( } ARDENER (Heap WorkING); no young 

family.—A. AkEeRS DovuGLas, Esq., M.P, will be 
pleased to recommend his Gardener to any Lady or Gentleman 
requiring a thoroughly practical man in all branches.— 
J, EVANS, Chilston Park, Maidstone. 


( oe (Heap Worxine). — In the 

prime of life, single, and an abstainer; trustworthy. 
energetic, and thoroughly practical in all branches. Five 
years’ high character, also testimonials.—J. H., 39, Tetcote 
ad, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


ARDENER (Heap WorxktnG), where one 
or two others are kept.—Age 46, married; thirty years’ 
experience. Understands Vines, Greenhouse, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening. Can have twenty years’ good character 
from present employer.—GARDENER, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 


( . ARDENER (Hrap Workt1na).—Age 29, 

married, abstainer; thoroughly experienced in Early 
and Late Forcing of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, and the 
general routine of a good establishment. Good personal cha- 
xan as above.—J. REEVES, 10, Cromwell Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, 


( } ARDENER (Heap Workrne, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED).—Married, no family; thoroughly 
experienced. First-class references.—J T. B., 9, Maxwell Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


Ge ea ; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in all-round Gardening; has been two years as 
Head in last place,—G. H,, 1, High Street, Highgate, N. 


G ARDENER, where another is kept, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED.—Age 28, single; twelve years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of Gardening. Good character.— 
J. SIMPSON, Hartley, Wintney, Winchfield. 


( \ARDENER, where a second is kept, or 

thorough good SINGLE-HANDED; age 36, married.— 
E. Martin, Esq., The Elms, Hampton, Middlesex, will be 
pleased to thoroughly recommend his Gardener to any Lady 
or Gentleman requiring the services of an experienced and 
trustworthy man.—Letters to be addressed to the GARDENER, 
at the Lodge as above. 


( ree (good WorktNn@).—No family ; 
thoroughly experienced in all branches. Wife Road 
Laundress.—J. J., 2, Leeson Road, Herne Hill, Brixton, S.W. 


ARDENER (Srconp, or SINGLE-HANDED). 

—Age 23; seven years’ experience Inside and Out. Good 
character.—G. FERGUSON, Gosbury Hill, Hook, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


ARDENER (Unprr).—Age 25; two years’ 
good character.—H. TRASK, 59, Queen Street, Yeovil. 


ARDENER (UnpeEr), Indoors and Out.— 


Three years’ experience; good character from present 
and previous employers,—G. LOOKER, The Gardens, care of 
P. Karslake, Whiteknights, Reading. 


| eee Thirteen years’ experience in 

first-class establishments.—Address, with full particulars 
of glass, wages, &c., C. J., 35, Tetcott Road, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London, S.W. 


To Nurserymen. 
ROUND FOREMAN.—A young man of 


good practical experience, and thoroughly efficient in 
all branches, seeks re-engagement as above, or could take entire 
management. Highest references. —ULMUS, Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 4', Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O FRUIT GROWERS.—The Advertiser, 

thoroughly experienced in Market Work, could under- 

take entire Management of a large place in the way of Fruit 

Growing, combined with Growing under Glass, Grapes, Cut 

Flowers, Tomatos, and all requirements of a First-class Trade 
demand. —VERAX, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O NURSERYMEN.—Wanted, a situation 
ina Nursery. Age 24; ten years’ experience in Growing 

Pot and Choice Cut Stuff for the London and South of England 
Markets. Good character.—T. FRY, Cottage, Hellenborough 
House, Roehampton Lane, Putney, S.W. 


rTO NURSERYMEN, — The Advertiser, a 
young man accustomed to work, seeks re-engagement in 
the Hardy Propagating Department of a good firm as Second. 
Has had five years’ thorough practical experience in present 
situation, where all kinds of Hardy Plants are Propagated in 
great quantity by the best known methods. Age 21. Charac- 
ter and ability will bear strict investigation —NAYLOR, 
Messrs. Charles Lee & Son, Wood Lane Nurseries, Isleworth. 


rTO NURSERYMEN.—-Wanted, a Situation, 

by a young man (age 27); good Propagator and Grower 
of Hard and Soft-wooded Plants, &c. Good references, One 
with a view of Partnership prefer.ed.—F. E., 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


w EED TRADE.—Gentleman, young, who has 


just relinquisbed a Partnership in the Seed Trade, is open 
to treat with any party in want of a MANAGER or TRAVEL- 


LER. Advertiser is a thorough practical Seed-man, with a 
tion, is able to introduce custom. Character aud busines: 
qualifications will bear the strictest scrutiny. No exorbitant 
SEEDSMAN, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
To Gentlemen, Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 

ANAGER, of Decorative and Cut Flower 
of the most eminent Floral Artists and Decorators a position 
asabove. Distance no object. Highest testimonials.—Please 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

o Nurserymen. 

—Much experience. Well known. — Z., Gardeners’ 
Chronvcle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

thorough knowledge of Seed, Bulb, Plant, and Flower 
Trade. Good references.—SEEDSMAN, 35, Tetcott Road, 


wide and varied experience, and having a first-class connec- 
salary asked, but a permanent situation if found suitable.— 
N Department, or in a Private place.—Required by one 
state full particulars to A., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
Qt t i 7 

QGALESMAN, MANAGER, or TRAVELLER, 

HOPMAN, or MANAGER.—Age 30; 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W, 


Seed Trade. " 
HOPMAN (Hxrap), or WAREHOUSEMAN, 
Fifteen years experience in English, Irish, and Scotch 
houses in all branches,—C., Hurst & Son, 152, Houndsditch, 
London, E. 


HOPMAN.—Age 30, single; good experience 
of both the London Wholesale and Provincial Retail Trade. 
Good references.—C. W. S., 17, Rawson Street, Leicester. 


a To Nurserymen. 
LERK, or Working in large Nursery; age 
21.—Gray & Sons, of Chertsey, cau recommend a young 
man as above; two years’ experience; well educated. 


SEED TRADE.—Advertiser, age 21, seeks a 
situation; good knowledge of all Seeds, Bulbs, &c.— 
OMEGA, Hamilton, 11, Canon Street, Edinburgh. 


_Seed, Bulb, and Plant Trade. 
MPROVER.—Age 21; four and a half years’ 
experience in present situation in good City Firm, where 
brisk Counter Trade is done. Good reference.—W. B., 16, 
Derby Buildings, King’s Cross Road, N.W. 


bay ER, in Retail Seed Department.— 
Age 19; salary not so much a consideration. Good re- 
ferences.—SEEDSMAN, Messrs. Rutley & Silverlock, Victoria 
Embankment. London, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER of Soft- 

wooded Plants for Market.—Age 29; fourteen years’ 

experience.—A. B., 13, Peerless Buildings, Peerless Street, 
City Road, E.C, 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER. — Tho- 

roughly experienced in the Plant Department, also in 

the Cut Flower Trade, Rose Growing, &c., and the Nursery 

Trade generally. Satisfactory references.—G. L., Gardeners’ 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEYMAN.—Has been trained in Fruit 
and Kitchen Garden, and Hothouse Departments.—ABEL 
HUTCHINSON, Belvoir Gardens, Grantham. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 20; 


seven years’ experience. Accustomed to Orchids. Good 
character.—J. T., Laing & Mather, Nurserymen, Kelso. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses.—Age 20; 

six years’ experience; year and eight months in present 

situation. Good character. Abstainer.—W. DAVIES, The 
Gardens, Downton Castle, Ludlow. 


[PROVER, under glass preferred.—Age 21; 


well recommended. Five years in last situation.—H. F., 
Agents, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 


MPROVER, under a Foreman, in the Houses. 
—Age 17; three years’ experience.—E, HARVEY, Mr. 
Pounsett, High Street, Wallingford, 


To Head Gardeners. 
NOWMAN.—Married ; willing to fill up time 
in Garden. Wife good Poultry and Dairywoman. Well 


up in Rearing Poultry.—J. EDWICK, Wharton Grange, 
Framfield, Sussex, 


SSISTANT’S situation in Florist and Seed 

Busines; ; or MAID in Private Gentleman's Establish- 

ment, wanted by Gardener’sdaughter. References given and 
required,—W. CLARK, Fruit Grower, Hemingford, Hunts. 


TPO FLORISTS.—Wanted, a Situation for an 
experienced young Girl, in a West End Florist Business. 


Able to take any branch of the business. Good references.— 
G. CHAPMAN, 45, Halsey Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


combine both sanitive and sanative powers in a high 
degree; by the former term is understood their ability to pre- 
serve heaith, by the latter their capability to restore health. 
With these remedies at hand, no invalid need be at fault to 
guide himself or herself safely through the many trials to 
which every one is subjected during our long and ofttimes 
inclement winters. Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, quinsey, 
whooping cough, can be successfully treated by well rubbing this 
Ointment upon the chest, and by taking the Pills. During 
damp, foggy weather, asthmatical sufferers will experience 
the utmost possible relief from the inunction of the Ointment, 
and all tender-chested persons will saye endless misery by 
adopting this treatment, 
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SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


SADDLE BOILERS With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, Chapels 
b) Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant. : 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL —at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 
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SECTIONAL PLAN 


ONGITUDINAL SECTION — 


SES, EREEERAG RS 
.— Front ELEVATION— 
The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and \-shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 8 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 4 0 » by 2 to) » by2 ) ” Calculated to 1280 ” 2100 
MB3 5 (0) » by 2 3 » by 2 6 99 heat 4-in. piping ~ 2200 ” 32 0 0 
MB4 6 6 » by 3 (0) » by 3 (0) 99 as follows :— 4000 9 60 0 O 
MB5 8 6 » by 4 (0) » by 3 9 29 7000 hry 85 O 0 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN anp SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 

The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from 1} in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 

Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 

GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; itis heating 5.000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 

I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED UP TO DATE. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By the late Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 3d., Post-free 32d.; 
Twenty-five Copies 5s., Fifty 10s. and One Hundred 20s. 


Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 


Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RioHARDs, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Gurden, in the said County.—_SATURDAY, December 8, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWwooD. 
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HE GARDENERS CHRONICLE 
IN AMERICA. 


The Subscription to America, including Postage, is $4.30 for 
Twelve Months. 


Agent for America :—E, H. LIBBY, ‘‘ The American Garden,” 
761, Broadway, New York, to whom American Orders may 


be sent. 

Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position be guaranteed for ad- 
vertisements occupying less space than an 
entire column. 


IRMINGHAM CHRYSANTHEMUM and 
A) FRUIT EXHIBITION will be held in the Town Hall, 
NOVEMBER 20 and 21, 1889. J. HUGHES, Secretary. 


Northwood Villa, Metchley Lane, Harborne, Birmingham. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE, 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published. 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Os IXON’S PRESIDENT CARNOT,” 
Price 2s. 6d. per Packet, post-free, 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see Advertisement in December 1, 1888. 
Wholesale Agents—Messrs. HURST anp SON, 152, Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.; and Messrs. COOPER, TABER anp CO. 
(Limited), 90, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Select Garden Seeds, 
Ove Illustrated Descriptive CATALOGUE 
will be published in a few days, and may be 
had free on application. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1888. 


HE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK 
and ADDRESS BOOK jor 1689. The most Complete aad 
Accurate Reference Book for the use of all Interested in Gardens 
yet published. The Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the 
Horticultural Trade have been corrected up to the 10th of 
November. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain- 
ing over 7900), have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished. Price 1s.; post-free 1s. 3d.—Of all Booksellers, News- 
agents, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


UTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE for 1889 
will be ready December 20. Price 1s., post-free. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated with Coloured Plates of Sutton’s Gloxinias, 
Sutton’s Primulas, Sutton’s Tomatos, and a Photograph repre- 
senting a House of Sutton’s Hero of Lockinge Melon (grown by 
Mr. J. H. Goodacre). A very useful Christmas Present for all 
interested in Gardening. 
SUTTON snp SONS, Royal Seed Establishment, Reading. 


RICE snp CO, will be pleased to RECEIVE 
and DISPOSE of any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS 

at best Market Prices. Reference: London and County Bank, 
60, Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C., and Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—ADIANTUM, LONDON. 


S QUELCH anp BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—‘t COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 


FOOrER Anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
mer.t, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOICE FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Regt. as a Newspaper.fPRICE @d. 
WITH SUPPLEMENT: \ Post-FREE, 3}d. 


CARTER'S VADE MECUM for 1889 

is Now Ready, and will reach Messrs, CARTER’S 
Customers within the next few days. Price ONE SHILLING 
(post-free) to unknown Correspondents, It contains 7 elegant 
Coloured Illustrations, and will be found a most thorough 
Book of Reference by all who desire to cultivate successfully the 
choicest Vegetables and the prettiest Flowers. 

JAMES CARTER anp CO., The Queen's Seedsmen by Royal 
Warrant, 237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Bb be LsU' AURA TU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. perCase; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d. Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each, All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


UONYMUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


Cape Bulbs—Cape Bulbs. 
HE CAPETOWN BOTANIC GARDENS re- 
quest their Trade Correspondents to forward their Orders 
for this seasons Bulbsas early as possible. Delivery in Jan. & Feb. 
—A. F. BAXTER, Sales Depart., Botanic Gardens, Capetown. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
decoragive PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Daffodils (Narcissi), Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Spanish Irises, early 
flowering Gladioli, Alliums, Star of Bethlehem, Alstreemerias, 
&c. Allin splendid condition, at reduced prices. 

LIST free on application to 
BARR AnD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 


Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 
LOGUE free on application. — RICHARD SMITH snp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


UT WHITE FLOWERS Purchased; cash 


remittances by return.—MOYSES STEVENS, Florist, 22, 
Stockbridge Terrace, Victoria Street, Belgravia, W. 


Wanted Large Palms. 


WAN TED extra large PALMS, such as 

LATANIA BORBONICA, CHAM-EROPS of sorts, 
KENTIAS, &c.; any size up to 20 feet high; must be in pots 
or tubs, Good value given in Cash, or PLANTS IN EX- 
CHANGE. Apply, with full particulars, to 

WILLS anp SEGAR, Florists by Royal Warrant t> Her 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, South 
Kensington, London, 8S.W. 


\ \ ] ANTED, Special CUT FLOWERS, packed 
with care. Send sample, or by dozen—post or train. 
Best price for good things. Cash prompt. 
W. RAVENHILL, Floral Salesman, 157, Norwood Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E.—Post parcels can be sent to 167, Praed Street, W. 


Wax TED, CUT FLOWERS and CHOICE 
GRAPES.—The West of England Cut Flower and 
Fruit Supply are now in a position to give the highest possible 
prices for Choice Cut Flowers and Grapes. 
HERBERT ABRAHAM, Secretary, Carnarvon House, Bel- 
voir Road, St. Andrews, Bristol. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, good English 
GRAPES, MUSHROOMS, TOMATOS, and Maidenhair 
FERNS.—Adadress, B, S. FROST, Fruiterer, Aulaby Road, Hull. 


W ANTED, JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


—State quantity, with lowest price per ton for cash, 
to D., Gardeners’ Chronicle, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Aes MEERBEEK anp CQ, 
_*LEcom , near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 


\ROWERS of DUTCH BULBS. Goods 


delivered entirely free to destination. No packing charges. 


NCES CATALOGUE gratis and post-free 


on application. Cheap prices. 


Fagard 2 Mal are Sn eds eal Ohl bs aes DS 
Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, LYDNEY. 
(In previous advertisements for “‘Sydney” vead ‘* Lydney.”) 


HRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE.— 

Standen’s Manure, admitted by growers to be unrivalled 

for this purpose; in tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 


vo eee of POTASSIUM (Harris).— A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


HHOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 


MANURE,.—This yaluable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney, 

WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Monday Next.—(Suale No. 7827.) 

About 500 lots of First-class BULBS, just received from Hol- 
land, in splendid condition for present planting, consisting 
of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Nar- 
cissus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Anemones, Ranunculi, Ixias, 
Sparaxis, Gladioli, Liliums, Spiraea japonica, Lily of the 
Valley Crowns for Forcing, &c. 

Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on MONDAY NEXT, December 17, at 

half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. 

Choice Dwarf-trained and Pyramid FRUIT TREES, several 
hundred First-class Standard and Dwarf ROSES, Hardy 
Ornamental SHRUBS and CONIFERS ; BORDER PLANTS 
in great variety; LILY of the VALLEY in Crowns and 
Clumps; SPIRATA JAPONICA; several hundred lots of 
BULBS just received from Holland, in splendid condition 
for present planting, comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Narcissus, Daffodils, Scillas, Ane- 
mones, Gladioli, Lilies, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY Decem- 
ber 19 and 22, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7830.) 

IMPORTANT SALE of LILIUMS from Japan. 20,000 grand 

Bulbs of Lilium auratum, 2000 L. Krameri, 1000 L. longi- 

florum, 200 L. auratum macranthum, and other Bulbs, 

just received direct from Japan in the finest possible con- 

dition ; 5000 Double South African TUBEROSES, 10,000 

Berlin LILY of the VALLEY Crowns, Home-grown 
LILIES, Japanese IRIS, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, December 20, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. « 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Monday Next.—Japan Lily Bulb Sale. 
AY ESSRS. EDWARD BARBER anv CO. 


will offer at the London Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Mincing Lane, E.C., on MONDAY, December 17, at 2.P.M., 
in original packages, and without reserve, a choice Collection 
of about 230 Cases of assorted JAPAN LILY ROOTS, 
comprising :— 

Lilium longiflorum, 

Lilium tigrinum, 

Lilium lancifolium album, 

Just received direct from Japan. 

The goods will be on show at the Warehouse, and Catalogues 
and full particulars may be had prior to and on the day of 
Sale, of EDWARD BARBER Anp CO., Colonial Brokers, 
32, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Tuesday Next. 
Important to the Trade and Private Buyers. 
SALE of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
from sample. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, Decem- 
ber 18, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, large quantities of 
NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS from 
Simple, including the following :— 
10,000 Dwarf Roses 15,000 Pinus austriaca 
5,000 Asparagus 1,000 Dwarf - trained and 
1,000 Seakale Standard lruit Trees 
500 Hardy Primulas 3,000 Laurels 
20,000 Scotch Firs 3,000 Pansies 
7,000 Azalea Mollis 50,000 Quick 
600 Draceena Veitchi housands of Forest Trees 
5,000 Poplars | 
Samples will be on view the morning of the Sale, and Cata- 
logues forwarded on application. 


Lilium lancifolium rubrum, 
Lilium auratum. 


Wednesday Next.—December 19. 

15,00) LILIUM AURATUM and yarious other Lilies from 
Japan, 10,000 Crowns LILY OF THE VALLEY, BARR’S 
DAFFODILS, English-grown LILIES, Japanese IRIS, 500 
AZALEAS and CAMELLIAS from Belgium, STOVE 
and GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, SPIRAA 
JAPONICA, yarious HARDY BULBS, Standard and 
Dwarf ROSES from English nurseries, &c. i 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., at half-past 12 

o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 


Wednesday Next.—Great Sale of Lilium auratum, 
Important to the Trade. 

15,000 splendid BULBS just received from Japan in excellent 
condition; also a consignment of LILIUM MACRAN- 
THUM, SPECIOSUM ALBUM and RUBRUM, KRAMERTI 
and CORDIFOLIUM, just tohand. 

M ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the aboye by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 

Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, December 19, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely without 

reserye. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Dutch Bulbs.—Thursday Next. 

FINAL SALE of. the SEASON, without reserve. 
MESES. PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, 
December 20, at half-past 11 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity 
of first-class HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 
and other DUTCH BULBS; also an assortment of English- 
grown LILIES, and various other BULBS. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


: Friday Next.—December 21. 

Highly important Sale by order of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of 
the new and magnificent CYPRIPEDIUM ELLIOLT- 
IANUM, a very large-flowered, free-growing species, 
bearing as many as five of its magnificent flowers on a 
single spike. The flowers are of a superb, rich, rosy- 
crimson and white in colour, with chocolate, crimson 
markings, lines and spots. Many varieties, widely distinct 
in form and colouring, may be expected from the plants 
now Offered. It is a grand addition to our cultivated 
Cypripediums, and has a great future before it. 

CATTLEYA AMBTHYSTOGLOSSA, a large importation in 
fine condition, and among them very fine masses. 

CATTLEYA MAXIMA PERUVIENSIS.—The most brilliant 
var iety of this fine Cattleya ever imported. 

The new and superb ODONTOGLOSSUM HUNNEWELL- 
IANUM, Leelia anceps white. 

All the fine superb white forms are contained in the lot offered 
together with a fime lot of CATTLEYA SCHRODERZ:, 
DENDROBIUM BIGIBBUM, LAsLIA HARPOPHYLLA, 
ZYGOPETALUM CRINITUM GRANDIFLORUM, and 
many other splendid ORCHIDS. 

\ ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, 
December 21, at half-past 12 o’Glock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next.—Orchids in Flower. 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 
VEESSES: PROTHEROE anv MORRIS will 
. includein their SALE on FRIDAY NEXT, December 21, 
a large quantity of ORCHIDS in FLOWER for Christmas 
decoration. 
On view merning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


In Chancery.—Barnet, Herts. 
Te BE SOLD, a choice piece of FREEHOLD 
and COPYHOLD LAND, 5 a. 3 r. 14 p., containing a 
frontage of about 670 feet to the Main Road and Well House 
Road, and from its high and healthy position it is most 
eligible for either Building, Nursery, Florist, or Market Garden 
purposes. No reasonable offer refused. 
Apply to PROTHEROE snp MORRIS, Estate Agents, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, F.C. 


Price only £300, 
The HADLEY NURSERY, Hadley, about 10 minutes’ walk 
_ from the High Barnet Railway Station. 
O BE SOLD, with Possession, the LEASE 
of the above old-established NURSERY (18 years unex- 
pired), comprising nearly 6 Acres of excellent Nursery ground, 
Dwelling-House, Seed Shop, the erection of 8 modern Green- 
houses, Pits, Stable, Cart Sheds. Low Ground Rent of £65 per 
annum. 

Apply to PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Estate Agents, 67 

and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


OR DISPOSAL, a well-established 
FRUITERER and FLORIST’S BUSINESS ; capital Shop 
and House. Lease 20 years. Taking £2000 per annum; 
Family Trade. Price on application. London, N.W. 
FRUITERER, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists, Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. r 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


South of England. 
Upeee GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


ape NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS, &c.— 


Splendid opportunity for any possessing good capital to 
establish a first-rate business in one of our most fashionable 
watering-places and residential towns in the South. Shop and 
Greenhouse with large frontage in commanding position. 

Apply to X. X., Mr. J. Hill, 12, Alpha Street, Peckham, S.E. 


O BE LET, or LEASE SOLD, a compact 
NURSERY, walled in, with Dwelling House, extensive 
Glass, in perfect order, with best Heating Apparatus, Potting 
Sheds, and every convenience. Close to Railway Station, 
S. W. B., ten miles from town. 
Terms, apply to J., care of Messrs. Hooper & Co,, Limited, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


O BE LET, NURSERY, Lancashire, not far 
from Liverpool, asa going concern in full working order ; 

stock at a fair valuation. About 8000 feet of Glass and half an 
acre of Land. Rent low. Good opportunity for anyone wishing 
to commence business with only small capital.—T. D. C., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


pEoraEer And MORRIS, Horricur- 
TURAL MARKET GARDEN and ESTATE AUCTIONEERS and 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at Leyton- 
stone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had on application. 


FOREST TREES, FRUIT TREES and 
ROSES.—Large Stock of Seedling and Transplanted 
Forest Trees. Samples and prices with Catalogues. Free on 
application. t 
IRELAND snp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


For Sale. f I 
Ip 00 ODONTOGLOSSUMS, in variety, in- 
3) cluding Alexandra (Sander’s finest variety), Harry- 
anum, Pescatorei, triumphans, vexillarium, &c., all well- 
established plants, in fine condition. Tobe sold cheap. For 
particulars apply to i 
JRELAND anp THOMSON, Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 


CHRONICLE. 


[Decemprr 15, 1888. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Have just received fine importations of the following 


ORCHIDS : 


CATTLEYA SANDERIANA, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA, 


; LINDENI, 
&e., &e., &e. 
Circular with full particulars on application. 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


HRISTMAS FLOWERS, in Bloom, for 

Table or Greenhouse Decoration, all extra fine Plants, in 

40 and 48-pots, at perdozen. Splendid CYCLAMEN, 12s., 18s , 

and 24s.; grand POINSETTIAS, 18s., 24s., and 30s.; SOLA- 

NUMS, full of Berries, 9s., 12s., and 18s.; PRIMULAS, finest 

varieties, 6s., 9s., and 12s. Also LILIES, TULIPS, AZA- 
LEAS, &c. 

Mrs. MORLE, 162, Fenchurch Street, B.C. 


OR SALE, a fine lot of healthy Specimen 
AZALEAS, covered with Flower-buds; also tine Speci- 
mens of CLERODENDRONS, ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIA- 
NUMS, Specimen CROTONS, FERNS, &c., all in the best of 
condition.—For price and particulars, apply to 
G. H. COLE, The Gardens, Woodbank, Dumfries. 


LARGE LIST of CYPRIPEDIUM 
disposable for the Trade, is sent free on demand by 
ED. PYNAERT, Nurseryman, Ghent, Belgium. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Strong forcing 
crowns. Price and sample on application. 
P. VAN TIL, Jz., Bulb Grower, Hillegom, Haarlem, Holland. 


EAKALE for Forcing.—Superior, selected, 

large Crowns, 80s. per 1000; under 500 ‘s. per 100. A 

remittance with all orders.—ALFRED ATWOD, Grower, 14, 
Lavender Terrace, Battersea, S.W. 


RCHIDS a SPECIALTY.—See New Inter- 
leaved CATALOGUE, post-free on application. 
FRED HORSMAN anp CO., Colchester. 


Aye BE SOLD, cheap, about 11,000 large Stools 
of RHUBARB, the remaining’ stock of the late Mr. 
Martin. May be seen and particulars from 
T. YOUNG, New Villas, Flodden Road, Camberwell, $8.E. 


(Ge ea A SPECIALTY.— 
Awards at Crystal Palace and Brighton. W. Ray anv 
Co.’s CATALOGUE is now ready, post-free. Cuttings, general 
collection, 1s. 3d. per dozen, all healthy, strong, and true to 
name. W.R.& Co. make a special cheap selection of new 
varieties. See CATALOGUE. 

Mount Pleasant, Green Street, Sittingbourne. 


BIES AMABILIS, True, and other North 
American Seeds and Plants collected personally by 
WILLIAM STEWART, 28, Esplanade, Greenock, Scotland. 
Price LIST and Samples on application. 


Begonia Scharffii. 
OHN LAING anv SONS have great pleasure 
in offering plants of this, the finest species of the genus. 
(See Gardeners’ Chronicle, page670.) Price 5s. and 7s. 6d. each, 
The Nurseries, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


TARCISSUS EMPEROR and EMPRESS. 
The largest of all DAFFODILS, 12s. per dozen each. 
THOMAS GRIPPS anv SON, The Tunbridge Wells Nurseries, 
Kent. 


ne 
AMELLIAS FOR SALE.— A few large 
Camellia Plants, about 9 to 12feet in height, in fullbud; 
also PALMS, OLEANDER, DRACAINAS, &c. 
H. F. C., 16, Wickham Road, Brockley, 8.0. 


(LOGYNE CRISTATA. with bloom-spikes, 
well grown, at reduced prices, 
Trustees of the late J. STEVENSON, Timperley, Cheshire. 


? 


Fruit Trees. ‘ 
50 000 PLUMS and DAMSONS, all fine- 
e 9 grown trees—For price apply to 
FLETCHER BROS., Ottershaw Nurseries, Chertsey, Surrey. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Having taken this 


season 21 First Prizes, £25 Cup Portsmouth, Silver Cup 
Devizes, can offer good Cuttings. See Gardening Papers. 
Catalogue, 3¢d,—W. AND G. DROVER, Florist, Fareham. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, &c. 
HARLES TURNER'S Autumn CATA- 
LOGUE, containing full collections of Roses, Fruit 
Trees, Coniferse, and all kinds of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, is 
now ready, and may be had free on application. 
The Royal Nurseries, Slough. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS to and from all parts 
of the Globe. By far the best collection of new and old 
varieties in commerce. Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural 
Directions by E. Molyneux and C. Orchard, Acknowledged in 
Europe and America as the best Descriptive Catalogue. Price 
6d.; free to customers. Awarded 3 Medals and 20 First-class 
Certificates. I never exhibit for prizes in competition with 
Gardeners or Amateurs. Open to purchase new varieties of 
merit.- R. OWEN, F.N.C.S., Floral Nursery, Maidenhead, 
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REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


GOR SALE, 10,000 GENISTAS, in 35-inch 
pots, af 10s. per 100. Prices to the Trade on application. 
20,000 well-rooted cuttings of Genistas, at 5s. per 100. FERN, 
Lomaria gibba, out of thumb-pots, 5s. per 100; out of boxes, 
2s. 6d. per 100, sent on by Parcel Post. 
Money Orders payable at Leyton Green. 
T. BALDWIN anp SON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 

to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 

per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 

my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 

of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent. 


ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 
flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 to12feet; also 
25,000 AUCUBAS, allsizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


30 OO DWARE ROSES.— Cheaper than 
2) 9 ever. All the best leading varieties. War- 
ranted true to name. ‘The best money can buy. Sample dozen 
from 3s.; 22s. per 100—packing free for cash with order. 
Send for a LIST. 

A. J. anp C. ALLEN, Stone Hills Nursery, Norwich. 


To the Trade. 
SEED POTATOS, 
Anp F, SHARPLES Special Priced List of 
e SEED POTATOS will be issued in a few days. Inthe 
meantime they will be pleased to givequotations forany varie- 
ties their friends may require. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


Lp | H,. ELLIOT” CARNATION.— Strong 
e rooted liyers of this very fine new yellow-ground 
CARNATION, which has this autumn (wherever exhibited) 
been awarded Four First-class Certificates. Full particulars 
on application. 3s. 6d. each, 6s. 6d. per pair. 
LAING anp MATHER, Nurserymen, Kelso, Scotland, 


JAONY ARBOREA —P, SINENSIS.— 
The unique and very best selected collection in the 
world—300 varieties of P. arborea; 350 of P. sinensis, including 
new, rare and very rare varieties ; also Japanese and Chinese 
sorts. Special Collections well selected for Amateurs. Ask for 
the Descriptive CATALOGUE of Prices, printed in English, to 
L. PAILLET, Nurseryman, Chatenay (Seine), near Paris, 
France. Established 1827. 
Note.—Best season to plant P. sinensis, August, September, 
and October, but Paonies may be planted also up to April. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRASA JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA, &c. Price and samples on application. 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EK E D TRADE, 1888-9.— 
Before placing your Orders please write for our SPECIAL 
PRICES, which, owing to crops having proved better than 
expected, are exceedingly low. 
HOWCROFT anp WATKINS, Seed Merchants, 
Garden, London, W.C. 


Lilium auratum. 
URST anp SON have just received, from 


Japan, a large consignment of the above in excellent 
condition, and will quote low prices on application. 
Seed Warehouse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E.C. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 


prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 


application to : 
GEO. JACKMAN anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


Covent 


Orchid Seeds.—Palm Seeds. 
Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, Aquatics, &c. 
Choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


escriptive Catalogue (1889), 1s., post-free (refunded to 
customers). 
Grol; 


JARMAN & 
CHARD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Coverts. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES. 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO,, 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 
RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 


chants, Worcester. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 lb., 11s, 3d.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, 1s.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


EESON’S MANURE,— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


BONES !—BORES ! !—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d, per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s. ; sacks, 4d. each. 
ees EISROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s.; sacks, 
. each, 
COARSE SILVER SAND, ls. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, Is. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), W.C. 


BENTLEY'S INSEGTIGIDE. 


Is superseding the use of other Insecticides, 
Used by nearly all the Leading Gardeners. 
1 Gallon, 9s.; 4 Gallon, 5s.; 1 Quart, 3s.6d.; 1 Pint, 2s. 
Testimonials and full particulars upon application. 
J. BENTLEY, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 


RCHID PEAT, best quality; BROWN 

FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use. RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 

WALKER ann CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


=" GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


os) y Two PRIzE MEDALS. 

Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .,. 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s. 6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST (1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD i (sacks inoluded). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, Is. 6d. per bush., 14s. half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only oe ws 1s, per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... we 1s. 1b.; 28 1b., 278, 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S ‘* PERFECT” FER- In Bags. 


G20: ST 


RVR Mcoat- 1, 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ————_ +. 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 141b. 281b. 561b. 1 ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra Patt Sample Bales, 6s. each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each, 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 4d. each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; ldsacks, 17s.6d.; 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each. 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 cwt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 


CHU BB'S “ COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 
in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample lewt. bag, 
3s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents. 

Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London. 

CHUBB, ROUND & CO,., 

WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Dep6t for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 


COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

| Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the Rake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


( 7 HURST INE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 
Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen's Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


HILL & SMITH’S 


BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone, 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stood 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 

Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, ls. 8d, per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 
10 gallons, 

Every Cask bears the above 


CA U TIO N.—Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations. 


HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


-THOMAS’S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


fit 


il 
i Hi 
I 


ALL 
GALVANISED. 


(S) 


2 23 3 3 inches. 
3d., 4d., 5d., 7d, per doz. 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards, 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on application. 


J. J. THOMA SisGanGiOn, 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
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i USSIA MATS—RAFFIA.— 
NEW ARCHANGEL MATS and all kinds of 
ST. PETERSBURG MATS, RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO 
PAPER and RAG, BAMBOO CANES, &c., supplied at Lower 
Prices than any other Firm. The Trade only supplied. 
MARENDAZ AnD FISHER, JamesStreet, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s, 6d. per 100 feet150z. 12X10, 18X12, 18X14, 24x14, 
1412, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16x14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 9%, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


oN 


Jere vue 


SILVESTER’S varewr TRENTHAM BOILER 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 


BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTEE. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by i 


F, SILVESTER & CO., 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Full Particulars on application. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


FISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per dozen. 

DINNER NAPKINS, is. 6d. per dozen, 
Samples, post-free. 

TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. square, 2s. 11d. ; 
23 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. 

ROYAL IRISH LINEN SHEETING, 
Fully Bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1s. 11d. 
per yard ; 22 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per 
yard (the most durable article made). 

SURPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yd ; Linen 
Dusters, 3s. 3d., Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. 


ROBINSON a CLEAVER’ Se 


if ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKETHANDKERCHIEFS, 
aN CUFFS, and COLLARS. 
SD HANDKERCHIEFS, per dozen :—Child- 


ren’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 43d.; DYE per dozen. 

Gents’, 3s. Sd. HEMSTITCHED :— e | FINE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 83d. 
é Ladies 25)Made py ents : fore : Ps aa per yd. Friiled Linen Pillow Cases, 

‘OLLARS: — Ladies’, three-fold, from RSs B from 1s. 43d. each. 

3s. 6d. per dozen; Gents’, four-fold, Sa A/a ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches wide, 


from 4s. 11d. per dozen. 
Currs, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 4s. 11d. per dozen. 


N Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, 
Wr. Post-free, from 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


¢, BELFAST. 


33d. per yard. 

KITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 113d. 
each. 

STRONG HUCKABACK TOWELS, 
4s. 4d. y er dozen. 

MONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of Arms, 
Initials, &c., Woven and Embroi- 
dered. 


BEE 


Samples and [lustrated Price Lists, post 
Sree to any purt of the World, by 

So 
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YS: ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


x BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ LINEN,” Belfast. 


Made in superior earthenware, 14 in. long, 64 in. deep,and bin. 
wide. Inside, 24 inches from the top, is a perforated movable 
false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is placed, 
the lower half being filled with water, which is replenished 
when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 4-inch 
hot-water pipes, and will be found a simple and effectual means 
of utilising them for propagating purposes. With the false 
bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser. Price 3s. each; 
six carriage and package free to any station in Great Britain 
for £1 1s.; or two for 8s. 6d. Sole makers and patentees, 
T. PASCALL anp SONS: South Norwood Pottery,Surrey, S.E. 

urs are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. 

Garden Pots. | £5 orders carriage paid to any goods station 
within 100 miles of London. Samples carriage free. Orchid 
Pottery of every description. Send for Price List.—_THOS. PAS- 
CALL & SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, S.E. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


( } ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Nitgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 

Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anp SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
Fi | BLACKBURN anv SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


NOD Ne ea IN IE SLO itp ole aS 
Inserted in the DAZL¥Y NEWS and in all 


LONDON, PROVINCIAL, and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
Exceptional Terms for a Series, 


CONTRACTORS for the SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS 
On PAGES 2, 3, and 6 of the GLOBE. 
The SPECIAL CORNERS of the EVENING STANDARD, 
And the SPECIAL CORNERS on FRONT PAGE of the 
PEOPLE, 
Sole Agents for all Advertisements in the 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT POLICE GAZETTE. 


WILLING’S, 125, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegraph Address— WILLINGS, London,” 
Telephone No, 2773. 


WORKS OF AUTHORITY ON BOTANY. 


LINDLEY’S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 96, 


LINDLEY’S MEDICAL AND GCONOMICAL BOTANY. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


LINDLEY’S DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. For Self-Instruction and the Use of Schools, 
Price 1s., sewed. 


SIR JOSEPH PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. Comprising the Names, History, 
and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full Explanation of Technical 
Terms. Medium 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to the Study of Plants. By Maxwett 1. 
Masters, M.D., F.R.S., late Lecturer on Botany at St. George's Hospital. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. Price 3s, 6d. 


WORKS FOR THE POSSESSORS OF GARDENS. 


MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. A 


Guide to the Management and Adornment of Gardens of every size. A New Hiition. 
Feap. cloth, price 7s, 


HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN GARDENING. A Handy Manual for the Improved Cultivation 
of all Vegetables. By Witt1am Haruny, Author of “ How to Grow Mushrooms,” “ How 


to Grow Asparagus,” &c., &c, Crown 8va, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d. 
HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. By Wr:t1aAm Eartey, Price 1s, stitched. 


THE ART OF GROWING ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. By Rev. O. Fisner., Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, Price 1s, 


HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS. A popular Explanation of the best Method of Culture. 
By Wit11am Eartey. Price 1s, stitched. 


London; BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., Bouverie Street, E.G. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(Established 1841) 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 


GARDENING, 


NOTICES or ati. HORTICULTURAL MATTERS or CURRENT INTEREST, 


REPORTS of EXHIBITIONS, REVIEWS of BOOKS, and 


HOME, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Illustrations by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., W. G. SMITH, F.L.S., W. J. WELCH, and Others. 


Among the Contibutors to recent Volumes the following, out of many hundreds may be named :— 


ALPINE PLANTS :— 
BACKHOUSE, J. 
BALL, J., F.R.S. 
CHURCHILL, G. C., Clifton, Bristol. 
CORREVON, H., Geneva. 
DEWAR, D., Kew. 
DOD, Rev. C. W. 
JENKINS, E. 


AMATEUR GARDENING :— 
BADGER, E. W. 
BOYLE, Hon. Mrs. E. V. B. 
“S. BRIGID.” 
BRIGHT, the late H. A. (‘ Notes 

from a Lancashire Garden”), 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. 
EWBANK, Rev. H., Ryde. 
LOWNE, B. T. 
THOMSON, W. 
WEIR, Harrison. 


ARBORETUM :— 
BARRON,, W., Borrowash. 
LAVALLEE, Alphonse, the late. 
NICHOLSON, G., Curator, Royal Gar- 

dens, Kew. 

SARGENT, Prof., Boston, U.S.A. 
SYME, G. 
YEO, D. J., Lyneham. 
YOUNG, Maurice. 


BEE-KEEPING :— 
CHITTY, W. 
ROBINSON, J. F. 


CHEMISTRY :— 
CHURCH, Prof., Kew. 
DEHERAIN, Prof., Paris. 
DYER, Bernard. 
GILBERT, Prof., Rothamsted. 
LAWES, Sir J. B., Rothamsted. 
MITCHELL, W. S. 
WARINGTON, R. Rothamsted, 
WILLIS, J. J. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS :— 
ARTHUR, Prof., New York. 
BASTIAN, Dr. Charlton, F.R.S. 
BOS, Dr. Ritzema, Wageningen. 
BERKELEY, Rev. M. J., F.R.S. 
COOKE, Dr. M. C. 
MURRAY, G., British Museum, 
PAGET, Sir James, F.R.S. 
PHILIPPS, W. 
PLOWRIGHT, C. B., (Fungi). 
SMITH, W. G. 
SORAUER, Prof., Proskau. [Forestry. 
WARD, Prof. Marshall, School of 


FERNS :— 
BAKER, J. G., Royal Gardens, Kew. 
DRUERY, C. 
MOORE, T. (the late), Botanic Gardens, 
HEMSLEY, A. (Chelsea, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS :— 
DEAN, R., Ealing. 
DODWELL, E. S., Oxford. 
D'OMBRAIN, Rey. H. H. 
DOUGLAS, J., Ilford. 
DOWNIE, J., Edinburgh. 
HORNER, Rev. F. D, 
MOLYNEUX, E. 

PAUL, G., Paisley. 
TURNER, C., the late. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— 
ADLAM, R. W., Natal. 
ANDRE, E., Paris. 
ANTOINE, F., the late, Vienna, 
BENNET, H., M.D., Mentone. 
BERGMAN, E., Ferridéres, 
BONAVIA, C., Lucknow, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— 


CARUEL, Prof., Florence. 
CASPARY, Prof., Koenigsberg. 
DAMMAR, Dr. Udo, Berlin. 
DE MAR, J. A., Boston, U.S.A. 
DRUDE, Prof., Dresden. 
DUCHARTRE, Prof., Paris. 
EICHLER, the late, Prof., Director, 
Imperial Botanic Gardens, Berlin. 
ENGLER, Prof., Breslau. 
FENZI, Cay. E., Florence. 
HANBURY, T., Mentone. 
HART, J. H., Trinidad. 
HENRIQUEZ, Prof., Coimbra. 
JOLY, C., Paris. 
JENMAN, J. S., British Guiana. 
KOLB, Max, Munich. 
KRELAGE, E. H., Haarlem. 
LANGE, Prof., Copenhagen. 
LEHMANN, H., Popayan. 
MEEHAN, T., Philadelphia. 
MONTEIRO, Chev., Lisbon. 
MORREN, the late Prof., Liege. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 
NELSON, C, J., Orange Free State. 
OLIVEIRA, J. D.’, Oporto. 
OLIVER, Captain S. P., Madagascar. 
PLANCHON, Prof., Montpellier. 
PYNAERT, E., Ghent. 
REGEL, E., St. Petersburg. 
RODIGAS, E., Ghent. 
SURINGAR, Prof., Leyden. 
TROUBETZKOI, Prince (Eucalyptus). 
VILMORIN, H. de, Paris. 
WITTMACK, Dr., Berlin. 
WOLKENSTEIN, St. Petersburg. 


FORESTRY :— 


BRACE, C. J., France. 

FRANCE, C. S., Aberdeen. 

MICHIE, C. Y., Cullen, Aberdeen. 

SCHLICH, Dr. Superintendent, Forest 
Department, Cooper's Hill.* 

WEBSTER, A. D., Bromley. 


FRUIT CULTURE :— 


BARRON, A. F., Chiswick. 
BLACKMORE, R. D. 

BUNYARD, G., Maidstone, Kent. 
CHEAL, J., Crawley, Sussex. 
RIVERS, T. F. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange. 
WILDSMITH, W.., Heckfield Gardens, 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


BAKER, J. G., F.R.S. 

BALFOUR, Prof., Edinburgh. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. 

BENTHAM. the late G., F.R.S, 

BOLUS, H., Cape Town. 

BROWN, N. E., Herbarium, Kew. 

BURBIDGE, F. W., Botanic Gardens, 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. (Dublin, 

CLARKE, C. B., F.R.S. 

COOKE, Dr. (Fungi). 

CORNU, Prof. Max, Paris. 

DECAISNE, the late Prof., Paris. 

DE CANDOLLE, A., Geneva. 

DYER, W. T. T., Director, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

ELLACOMBE, Rey. Canon. 

ELWES, H. J. (Lilies). [fers). 

ENGELMANN, the late Dr. G. (Coni- 

FRANCHET, Paris. (U.S.A. 

GRAY, Prof. Asa, the late, Boston, 

HEMSLEY, W. B., Kew, 

HOOKER, Sir J. D., K.C.S.1., late 
Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
JACKSON, Museum, Royal Gardens, 

Kew (Economic Botany). 
LEICHTLIN, Max, Baden-Baden. 
LINDSAY, R., Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 

MAW. G. (Crocus). 
MOORE, F., Royal Gardens, Glasnevin. 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


MORRIS, D., Assistant Director, Kew. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 

OLIVER, Prof., F.R.S. 

ROLFE, R. A., The Herbarium, Kew. 
SMITH, W. G. (Fungi). 

STEIN, Breslau Gardens. 
STRICKLAND, Sir C. 

TODARO, Baron, Palermo. 
WATSON, Sereno, Boston, U.S.A. 


GARDEN INSECTS :— 


McLACHLAN, R., F.R.S., Pres. Ent. 
Soc. 

MICHAEL, A. E., F.R.S. 

WESTWOOD, Prof., F.R.S. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS :— 


BARR, P., Covent Garden. 

CREWE, Rev. H. Harpur, the late. 
DOD, Rev. C. W. 

ELLACOMBE, Bev. Canon. 
ELWES, H. J., Cirencester. 
HARTLAND, Baylor, Cork. 

PERRY, Tottenham. 

POTTER, W., York. 

WILSON, G. F., F.R.S. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES :— 


BANCROFT, G., M.D., Queensland. 

BENNETT, G., M.D., Sydney. 

BONAVIA, Dr., N. W. P., India. 

COOPER, Sir Dan,, Bart., Sydney. 

DUTHIE, J. F., Saharunpore. 

FAWCETT, W.., Superintendent Botani- 
cal Department Jamaica 

HART, J. H., Superintendent, Botanical 
Department, Trinidad. 

IM THURN, Everard, British Guiana. 

KING, Dr., Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

MACOWAN, Prof., Cape Town 

MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferd. von, 
Melbourne. 

MURTON, H. J., Siam. 

RIDLEY, H.N., Superintendent Botan- 
ical Department, Singapore. 

SCHOMBURGK, Dr., Adelaide. 

SMITH, T., New Zealand, 

TRIMEN, H., Ceylon. 

WOOD, Medley, Botanic Garden, Dur- 
ban. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING :— 


ANDRE, E,, Paris. 

BOSCAWEN, Hon. and Rey. J. T. 
BURVENICH, F., Ghent. 
JACKMAN, J., Woking. 

JULIAN, G. Richards. 


ORCHIDS :— 


ANDERSON, J., Meadowbank, 

BACKHOUSE, J., York. 

BULL, W. 

BULLEN, R., 
Glasgow. 

BUYSSON, M. Le Comte. 

CRAWSHAY, De B. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Trevor, Bart., M.P., 
President, Royal Horticultural Soc. 

LEE, W., Downside. 

LINDEN, Lucien, Brussels. 

O'BRIEN, James. 

PFITZER, Prof., Heidelberg. 

REICHENBACH, Prof., Hamburgh. 

RIDLEY, H. N., Singapore. 

SANDER, F. 

SMEE, A. H. 

SWAN, W.., Staines. 

VEITCH, H. J. 

WILLIAMS, B. S. 

WOOLFORD, C. 


Botanic Gardens, 


PRACTICAL GARDENING :— 


ATKINS 

AUSTE , Witley Court Gardens, 

BAILLIE, W. M., Luton Hoo Gardena, 

BAINES, T. 

BAXTER, W. H., Botanic Gardens, 
Oxford. 

BLAIR, T., Shrubland Gardens. 

CARMICHAEL, A.M., Henley in Arden, 

CHALLIS, T. 

CHRISTIE, A., Warwick Castle. 

COLEMAN, W.,  LEastnor 
Gardens. 

COOMBER, J., The Hendre, Monmouth, 

COOMBER, W., Regent's Park. 

CROSSLING, R., St. Fagan’s Castle 
Gardens. 

CULVERWELL, W., Thorpe Perrow, 

DEAN, A. (Potatos, &c.). 

DEWAR, D., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

DIVERS, W. H., Ketton. 

DOUGLAS, J., Great Gearies, Ilford, 

DUNN, M., Dalkeith. 

EARLEY, W.., Ilford. 

EVANS, A., Lythe Hill Gardens. 

FINDLAY, B., Manchester. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens. 

FOWLER, A, Castle Kennedy 
Gardens. 

GIBSON, W. M. (Town Gardening). 

GRIEVE, P., Bury St. Edmunds. 

HEMSLEY, A. (Market Plants). 

HERRIN, C., Dropmore. 

HUDSON, J. (Stove Plants). 

INGRAM, W., Belvoir Gardens. 

LYNCH, R. J., Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

McINDOE, J., Hutton Hall. 

MELVILLE, D., Dunrobin Gardens, 

MILES, G. T., Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens, 

MILLER, W., Coombe Abbey. 

MOORE, F. W., Royal Botanic Garden, 

O'BRIEN, T. (Glasnevin. 

POWELL, D. C., Powderham Castle. 

RICHARDS, G. H., Somerley Gardens 

ROBERTS, J., Gunnersbury. 

ROSS, F., Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 

RUST, J., Eridge Castle. 

SAUL, M., York. 

SHEPPARD, J., Wolverston Gardens 

SMITH, J., Mentmore Gardens. 

SMYTHE, W., Basing Park. 

TEMPLE, M,, Carron House, N.B. 

THOMAS, O., Chatsworth Gardens. 

THOMSON, W., Clovenford (Vines). 

WALLIS, J., Keele Gardens. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove, 

WARD, H. W., Longford Castle 
Gardens. 

WARD, A., Stoke Edith Park. 

WATSON, W., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

WEBSTER, J., Gordon Castle Gardens 

WILDSMITH, W., Heckfield Gardens 

WILSON, D. 

WILSON, G. F. (Lilies). 


J. 


Castle 


ROSES :— 


BENNETT, H. 

D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwick, Bury St 
FISHER, Rev. O. (Edmunds 
GIRDLESTON, T. W. 

PAUL, G., Cheshunt, 

PAUL, W., Waltham Cross, 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY :— 


BENNETT, A. W. 

BOULGER, Prof. 

DARWIN, Charles, the late. 
FOSTER, Prof. Michael. 
GARDINER, W., Cambridge. 
GLAISHER, James (Meteorology.) 
HENSLOW, Rev. G. 
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UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack: 
ages and printed cultural direction 
3, enclosed, with oursignature attached 

WM. CUTBUSH ann SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 14 to 2feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 14 to 2 feet, 15s. 
per 1000; 2 to 2% feet, 18s. per 1000; 22 to 34 feet, 22s. per 
1000. Spanish Chestnut, 14 to 24 feet, 20s. per1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per 1000; 4 to 5 feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
12 to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 4 to5 feet, 28s. per1000. Scotch Fir, 
14 to 2feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per1000; 3 feet, 20s. 
per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 14 feet, 10s. per 1000; 14 to 2 feet, 
12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to 
15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 14 foot, 20s. per 1000. Pinus 
austriaca, 1 to 14 foot, 15s. per 1000; 12 to 2 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; Sycamore, 
1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 2% feet, 16s. per 1000; 
6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anv CO.’S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 
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PLANTING SEASON. 
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HARDILY-GROWN 


4FOREST, JFRUIT,: 


& ALL. OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 


Evergreens, Roses, «c. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks in Hurope. 


INSPECTION BARNESTLY INVITED. 


PriceD CATALOGUES Gratis & Post FREE. 
ESTIMATES & ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


= 
= 


E2SrickxSsSOons 


(LIMITED), 
The Nurseries, 
CHESTER. 


wes Adress Jor wetters! Dicksons Chester, 


CIMT 


100, 000 HARDY HEATHS.—The present 


is a most suitable time for planting these 
beautiful plants, which can be supplied as follows :— 
An assortment of 10 varieties, 16s. per 100. 


TUE TECUDUUECEDERESACHOSEAEOUTESSTUEOEEOD QCCECCPECRECESTRCUSECOD SEER ES EODSEONESO EEO EEOUSEUODECUD SECIS ECG 
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If less than fifty plants are ordered, price 3s. per dozen. 
Special quotation per 1000, and Descriptive CATALOGUE may 
be had free on application to 

JAMES SMITH anp SONS, Darley Dale Nurseries, near 
Matlock. 


VENUE TREES.—Well rooted, with stout 
straight stems and good heads. 
ELMS, Huntingdon, 10 to 12 feet, 15s. per doz., 100s. per 100; 
12 to 14 feet, 21s. per doz., 150s. per 100. 
LIMES, crimson twigged, 8 to 10 feet, 12s. per doz., 90s. per 
100; 10 to 12 feet, 18s. per doz. 
MAPLE, Norway, 10 to 12 feet, 18s, per doz., 130s. per 100. 
POPLAR, Black Italian, 8 to 10 feet, 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100; 
10 to 12 feet, 10s. per doz., 65s. per 100; 12 to 14 feet, 
12s. per doz. 
», Balsam, 8 to 10 feet, 12s. per doz.; 10 to 12 feet, 18s. 
per doz. 
CATALOGUES of Vorest, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, &c., post-free upon application. 
JNO. JEFFERIES anv SON, Royal Nurseries, Cirencester. 


pezEs and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast, 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 24 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH snp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 


e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 
tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW ‘PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses. Strong plants, 5s. 
per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers. Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. per 100, 12s. per 1000; 
ditto, out of pots, 8s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H. I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 


TREES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


MALL SHRUBS and CONIFERAI, — 
Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, 1-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; 
American Arbor-vitee, 1} foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, 1-yr., 
30s. per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; Lawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do., 1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, 1-yr., l-yr. transplanted, 10s. 
per 100; ©. Deodara, 1-yr,, 7s. per 100; Escallonia macrantha, 
pots, 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, 1-yr. transplanted, 20s. per1000; Colchic Laurel, 
l-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, l-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, 1-yr. transplanted, 16s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, l-yr., 3s.6d. per100; P. excelsa, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, 1-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, 1-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, 1-yr., 30s. 
per 1000; Scarlet Oak, l-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to 9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s. per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 
do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s. per 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. T. Ell 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, 1-yr., l-yr. trans- 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100. Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS; 
e best value and cheapest housein the Trade, 
The best cut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 8 bushel sack, 5s., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Banksian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1888. 
LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100. Home-grown bulbs, 9d., 
Is., 1s. 6d., 2s. each. Special Trade quotation for quantities. 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
op TREE PZZONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
“A IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine SEAKALE, and RHUBARB for Forcing. 
All goods delivered free by own vans within a radius of 
6 miles. CATALOGUES free on application, and a personal 
inspection of the stock solicited. , 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 

Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 

LOGUE, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


IF YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 


TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 
TY YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 
your Local Firms cannot Supply, 


Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 
For FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 


or Thousand, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO, 


END INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD anv CO's. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Names and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 
ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms, 


EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


MADSTONE, KENT, 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 


SLEAFORD, 

Will have much pleasure in sending 

on application, special quotations for 

their home-saved stocks of Farm and 
rarden Seeds. 


REG? TRADE MARK 


December, 1888. 


CHOICE EARLY FLOWERS. 


SWEET-SCENTED RHODODENDRONS, well-budded plants, 

2s. 6d. to 3s. Ed. each; a few large, 5s. to 7s. 6d. each. 
These are very free-blooming, and one truss of flowers 
will give a delicious fragrance in a greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRON DAVIESI, a plant of bushy habit and hand- 
some foliage, bearing good trusses of bright orange flowers. 
Awarded First-class Certificete at the London and Man- 
chester Exhibitions, Tine plants, with buds, 5s., 7s. 6d., 
to 10s. 6d. each. 

AZALEAS, HARDY, our own-raised Sweet-scented, also Ghent 
and Mollis varieties. Many thousands, full of buds, which 
are offered cheap. 

CATALOGUE Free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES snp SON, Nurserymen, Ormskirk. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


ROSES-—20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R.S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen ; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


#ll the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen, 


Descriptive Inst free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


J.GHEALS SONS 
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TRAWBERRY 


Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true to name, 
List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


80 000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
9 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
pyery, shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6a. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each. 
Descriptive LIST on application.—RICHARD SMITH anv CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ARGE SHRUBS and CONIFERA. — 


Aucuba japonica, 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 2} 

feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 

Box tree, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 

Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 3} feet, 10s, per 100; Deutzia cre- 

nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 

(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 1} to 2 feet, 

35s. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 

4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 1} foot, 6s. per100; 2 feet, 

10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100, Colchie Laurel, 1 to 1} 

foot, 12s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per 100; 3 to 34 feet, 

bushy, 20s. per 100, Portugal Laurel, 1 to 1} foot, 16s. per 

100; 14 to 2 feet, 20s. per 100. Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 

14 foot, 22s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 

35s. per 100; 3 feet, 50s. per 100; 4 to 4} feet, bushy, 80s. per 

100. Abies Douglasii, 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 100; 4 to 5 feet, 50s. 

per 100; do., 6 feet, 70s. per 100. Araucaria imbricata, 2 to 24 

feet, 30s, per dozen; 3 to 34 feet, 48s. per dozen; 3 to 4 feet, 

60s perdozen. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 2} feet, 20s. per 100; 

3 to 4 feet, 40s. per 100. C. stricta, 2 to 2 feet, 40s. per 100; 

5 to 6 feet, extra fine, 18s. per dozen. C. erecta viridis, 1} to 

2 feet, 25s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 feet, 35s. per 100. Picea 

Nordmanniana, 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 2} feet, 

extra, 40s. per 100. Retinospora plumosa, 18 inches, 25s. per 

100; 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 23 feet, extra, 40s. per 100. 

R. squarrosa, 14 foot, bushy, 30s. per 100; Thuia Lobbii, 1} to 

2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 24s. per 100; 4 feet, 50s. per 

100; 6 feet, 18s. per dozen. Thuiopsis borealis, 2} to 3 feet, 8s. 

per dozen ; T. dolobrata, 1 foot, 30s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 12s. 

per dozen; 2} to 3 feet (fine), 30s. per dozen. 

GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 
we hANCE SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACJENAS, &e. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHGINIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHCNIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 

3 aa 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZINAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRACENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s, to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.’— 
We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
rooted layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the ee 
sorts in cultivation, from Is. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 
E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 45s. per 
100; 24 to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 24 feet, 40s. per 100; 2} to 3 feet, 60s. 
per 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
las. per 100; 23 to 34 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBILI, 24 to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON. 


NGLISH YEWS, 38, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
», Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands. 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


To the Trade. 
VEGETABLE and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


H AND F, SHARPE are now prepared to give 
e SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for all the best kinds of 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS grown thisseason from care- 
fully selected stocks. The quality is very good, and the prices 
will be found advantageous to purchasers. 

Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


10 00 DAFFODILS, Double Yellows or 

9 Telamonius plenus, for planting in newly 

planted Orchards, 17s. 6d. per 1000, cash for immediate reply. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


“ DEACONSFIELD” YELLOW PRIMROSE. 


The large Irish Yellow variety. Trade price, 5s, per 
ounce. Retail, 6d. and 1s. per packet. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork, 


1 eee Se ee Se eee 
RIMULA OBCONICA.—The best market, 
or ‘‘all the year round” Plagraing, plant in cultivation. 
Now is the time to sow. Seed, per packet, 6d. and 1s. Large 
Market Growers Packet:, 2s. 6d. 
WM, BAYLOR HARTLAND, F,B.H,S., Seedsman, Cork. 


PLANTS, in small pots. 


Price 


TEA ROSES; A grand stock, in 5-in. pots, 12s. & 18s. doz. 
A grand stock, in 7-in. pots, 24s. & 30s. doz. 
Suitable for fruiting in pots, 10s. 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 
s. 6d. each. 
F E R N S A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen, 
} A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen, 


Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES 
7s. 6d. each 
Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joun Cowan), LIMITED, 


VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 


EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI, 


An Immense Stock. 


THE 


Special Quotations and Descriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERIL LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet; A. 
SCHWEDLERII, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 tol6 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 feet; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet ; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet ; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 


Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14 ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c., free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & C0, 


WORCESTER. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS 


SPECIALTIES. 

The Stock is of such magnitude that, without seeing it, itis not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 
InsPECTION INVITED. 

The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet, 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


NEW EDITION, 
Corrected up to Date, 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR 


of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 34d. 


W, RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. IIl., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1888, 


—— 


HAMPTON COURT GARDENS. 


MONG the few gardens of mediseval Eng. 
land which still remain to us, there are 
none which can be held to vie in _ historic 
and artistic charms with the Queen's palace 
gardens of Hampton Court. Upon these gar- 
dens the skill of many great garden artists 
has been spent; within the precincts of their 
walls numerous stirring events have taken place; 
and the splendours of many successive Courts 
have been witnessed. We are told by the his- 
torian of the palace, Mr. Ernest Law, that it 
was in these gardens that ‘“ Wolsey paced 
in anxious meditation a few weeks before his 
fall.” 

It was in these gardens also that Henry VIII, 
made love to Anne Boleyn and to Catherine 
Howard, and George II. to Mrs. Howard and 
Mary Bellenden. In the Privy Garden we may 
still walk along the paths on which it was the 
custom of Queen Elizabeth to take her daily 
morning walk, or we may sit beneath the bower 
where Queen Mary sat at needlework with her 
maids of honour. Nor do the gardens lack 
literary associations. The Lime trees in the 
fountain garden have sheltered from the noon- 
day sun Pope and Hervey, Swift and Addison, 
Walpole and Bolingbroke. 

Nothwithstanding, however, all these historic 
associations of the gardens, no writer has ever 
attempted to chronicle their past. Mr. Ernest 
Law has, indeed, given us a few notices relating 
to the gardens in his charming work, The History 
of Hampton Court in Tudor Times; but these 
notices are far too scanty, and hehas by no means 
exhausted all the documents which refer to 
the gardens in those times." The work, how- 


* Mr. Law has just published a little guide (price 1s.) to the 
palace, and at the end of this guide is given a short sketch of 
the history of the gardens. To this little work the author of 


the present paper is much indebted, 
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ever, supplies us with references to some of 
the original accounts relating to the gardens which 
still exist in the Record Office and elsewhere, and 
itis by the aid of these that it is proposed, in the 
following paper, to give, in a detailed form, a 
history of the palace gardens. 

We naturally go back to the time of Wolsey 
in recalling the original wealth and splendour 
of the gardens, but we find them noticed at a 
very much earlier period. In the report of the 
Prior of the Knights Hospitallers in Hngland 
to the Grand Master, in the year 1338, there is 
mentioned as belonging to the order a ‘“‘ camera” 
or mansion-house, “ gardens and a dove-cot” at 
Hampton. This mansion-house, Mr. Law has 
shown, with great probability, stood on the site 
of Wolsey’s palace. We hear little further of 
the gardens until the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, when we read of the house being 
still inhabited by the order, that it had gardens, 
and that it was occasionally visited by members 
of the royal family and high ecclesiastical 
functionaries. One of the royal personages who 
visited the mansion in the early years of the 
sixteenth century was Elizabeth of York. She 
came here, history tells us, “to recruit her 
health,” for the air of Hampton, her physicians 
agreed, was the best air which could be procured 
within an easy distance of London. On this 
visit it is probable that she spent much of her 
time in the gardens, and we may picture to our- 
selves the Dowager Queen sitting with her maids 
in the Rose and Honeysuckle-covered arbours 
(these were common features in the gardens of 
those days), or resting under the Pear and Apple 
trees of the orchard. 

In the year 1514—the year in which Cardinal 
Wolsey’s tenancy began—the history of the 
palace really commences, “ No sooner,” we are 
told by Mr. Ernest Law, “did that famous 
ecclesiastic enter into the possession of the place 
than he began with characteristic energy to 
plan the erection of a vast and sumptuous 
edifice, and surround it with gardens and parks, 
which were to be an appanage in every way 
worthy of the princely residence he was project- 
ing.” The land which Wolsey bought for his 
palace, gardens, and park consisted of some 
2000 acres, and on this land, in the south-west 
corner, was situated the old manor-house. Imme- 
diately around the house he laid out the gardens 
and orchards (which he separated by brick walls*), 
and outside these, to the north-east, he laid out 
his two great parks. The accounts of expenses 
incurred for laying out these gardens, which 
were rendered by Wolsey’s head gardener to the 
clerk of worlks, are still preserved in the Record 
Office, but they throw very little light on the 
plan of the gardens at that time. There are, 
however, many curious entries for wages of the 
gardeners employed and for implements used. 
Some of these entries refer to the shovels, spades, 
barrows, seeds, and even to the “ plants” bought 
“for the use of my lord’s garthing.” The head 
gardener employed was John Chapman—one of 
the most celebrated gardeners of his time.t The 
accounts, which were rendered fortnightly, are 
all signed by him in a very clear hand. This 
circumstance shows that the gardeners of that 
time were taken from a superior class, The 
expenses in 1515 averaged 80s. per fortnight, but 
this amount was sometimes expanded by the 


* Chapter House Accounts, C. §, f. 721. 

7 John Chapman was first employed by Wolsey as gardener 
of his palace at Kingston. He was then (in 1515) removed to 
Hampton Court, and very soon after was promoted to the posi- 
tion of head gardener. When Henry VIII. took possession of the 
palace he was again promoted—this time to the position of 
the ‘‘kinge’s head gardener,” with a salary of 12/. a year. 
He died about the year 1540. 


addition of women to the ordinary staff of 
labourers, for weeding in the “ old garden.”* 


Although these accounts throw but little light on 
the manner in which the gardens were laid out, we 
gain a fair idea as to what they were like at this 
period from the following lines in the metrical life 
of Wolsey written by Cavendish :— 


“My galleries were fayre, both large and longe, 
To walk in them when that it liked me best ; 
My gardens sweet enclosed with walles strong, 
Embanked with benches to sit and take my reste ; 
The knottis so enknotted it cannot be expressed, 
With arbours and alleys so pleasant and so dulce 
The pestilent airs with flavours to repulse.” 


Here we have a description of the style of garden- 
ing in yogue in England in the opening years of the 
sixteenth century—the gardens secured by high walls 
like those described by Chaucer in the Romazunt of the 
Rose ; the grass banks some 3 feet high placed all 
around the walls on which one might sit and rest; 
the ‘‘ knottis ” or beds in which plants were laid out 
in different patterns, somewhat like those in our 
modern so-called carpet-beds; the arbours| or 
little summer-houses, and the alleys made of 
trellis- work over which twined or crept the 
Vine, Rose, and Honeysuckle, and above all, 
the sweet-scented flowers, which must have made 
the gardens of that time and of Elizabeth so de- 
lightful. In such a garden, we are informed by his 
biographer, Cavendish, Wolsey used to walk towards 
evening, “and read his evensong and other divine 
service with his chaplain.” This old garden of 
Wolsey was situated to the south of the base-court 
and probably covered the plot of ground now 
known as the Pond Garden. An orchard is also 
mentioned in Wolsey’s accounts. This was probably 
situated on the plot of ground afterwards known as 
the “ Ould Orchard,” now known as the Wilderness. 

Not many years passed before Cardinal Wolsey was 
banished by Henry VIII. to Esher, and he had to 
give up the palace and gardens to the king. This 
was in 1529, and immediately the king gave orders 
“for enlarging and improving the palace and its sur- 
Toundings.” It was not, however, till 1530 that any 
large alterations were made in the gardens. In the 
early part of that year a large number of labourers 
were employed for *‘ bringing the earth and manure ” 
to the Privy Orchard.{ A number of orchard trees 
were then planted, and under;them;were set “sixteen 
bushels of Strawberry roots.’§ In planting-out the 
trees little spaces appear to have been left here and 
there, which were freely open to the sun. In the 
centre of each of these open spaces was fixed a 
“‘brasyn sundial” and seven of these are entered in 
the accounts as having been bought for this purpose 
of a “ clockmaker of Westmynster. ”|| 

(To be continued.) 


PINUS LARICIO. 


So much has been said in these columns of late 
years respecting the Corsican Pine and its near-allies 
(see especially Dec. 15, 1883, Jan. 5, and Feb. 16, 1884), 
that it is unnecessary now to do more than refer the 
reader to them. In the course of these articles men- 
tion was made of the fine tree near the Kew Green 
entrance gateway to the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
The tree, of which we now give an illustration 
(fig. 97), forms a conspicuous object from a distance, 
though, unfortunately, its leader has been destroyed. 
According to a statement of the late veteran Curator, 
John Smith (primus), in the Garden, the tree in 
question was brought from the South of Europe and 
planted, in 1814, by Mr. R. A. Salisbury, a noted 
botanist of his time. In 1825 the tree was 20 feet 
high, and in 1885 it had attained a height of 88 feet, 
and was 12 feet in girth at the base. A cone and a 
shoot are shown on p. 705. The present height of the 
tree is 91 feet; spread of branches, 60 feet; and stem 
girth at 4 feet from the ground, 9 feet. 


* Chapter House Accounts, C. 4, f. 695, 811, &c. This men- 
tion of the ‘old garden” shows that Wolsey did not entirely 
alter the surroundings of the old manor-house. 

¢ In the accounts preserved in the Record Office (c. 4), is the 
following item relating to the arbour of Wolsey: ‘‘for twig- 
gers to bind the arbour, vid.” 

Tt Chapter House Accounts, C. © f. 422. 

§ Ibid, f. 423, || Zoid, f. 401. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


CATASETUM GARNETTIANUM, Rolfe, 2. sp. 


Tuis little gem ofa Catasetum is now flowering in the 
Kew collection, the whole plant being under 6 inches 
high, and its wants seem to be amply provided for 
within the limits of a shallow pan of about 3 inches 
diameter, in which it issuspended. It was piesented 
in February of the present year by P. F. Garnett, 
Esq., of Aigburth, near Liverpool, with the informa- 
tion that it was collected in some locality in the 
vicinity of the River Amazon. It is allied to C. 
barbatum, Lindl., and in general aspect is much like 
a miniature edition of this plant. The pseudobulbs 
in the imported plants were conical, 2 inches long, 
and with five blackrings; but in the two growths since 
made they are compressed-ovate, 1 inch long by 
half an inch broad, and bearing three leaves. It 
may, however, be noted, that while the new pseudo- 
bulbs are not fully developed, they are strong enough 
for each to throw up a raceme almost as strong as 
one sent from the wild habitat. The leaves are 
lanceolate, 4 inches long by 6 to 8 lines broad, 
acute, and a little undulate. The erect peduncle 
equals the leaves, and has four sheathing bracts 
below the flowers, while the flowering bracts are 
ovate; one raceme bears -seven flowers, the other 
four, while the wild raceme appears to haye had 
nine; the pedicels three-quarters of an inch long, the 
diameter of the flower, from the tip of the upper 
sepal, 1# inch, and the colour very light green, 
heavily blotched with dark chocolate-brown, the 
blotches somewhat transversely arranged, and the 
lip white. Sepals lanceolate-linear, acute, 10 lines 
long, concave. Petals similar, but slightly convex, 
and a little reflexed. These are subparallel with the 
upper sepal, as in C. callosum, while the lateral 
sepals make an angle of about 90° with each other. 
Lip three-quarters of an inch long, linear, from a 
somewhat broader base, the apex divided into about 
seven somewhat diverging bristles, a similar number 
of shorter ones on either side near the base, and 
some half-dozen others on the margin below the 
middle. A blunt conical spur is situate near the 
middle, and a strong curved horn a quarter of an 
inch high on basal angle. Under side of lip faint 
green, with a few reddish-purple spots; column light 
green, antenne slender, subparallel. It is a singular 
and yery elegant little plant. R. A. Rolfe, 


Tricuosma suavis, Lindl. 


This name being accepted and well known in the 
gardening world I retain it, though the plant has no 
genuine marks of distinction from Eria, as Dr. 
Griffith, myself, and finally Dr. Lindley stated (see 
contributions to Indian Orchidology, ii. Eria, § V1.). 
The dark brown lines on the white ground of the 
lip remind one of Ceelogyne, though a side view of 
the flower shows the most distinct Eria or Maxillaria 
shape. Dr. Lindley himself at first called it a 
Ccelogyne, and proposed his genus Trichosma later, 
cancelling the original name himself, in accordance 
with my opinions. : 

I have now at hand a little wonder of beauty, a 
trilabellia, as I call it, a tripetalia would likewise 
deserve the name of peloria. If the word peloria 
be used one does not know which of the two, sepals 
or petals, is intended. The three petals have the same 
colour and the keels ofthe lip, but there is the single 
mark of distinction that they are not trifid, but entire. 

I have to thank for this most agreeable surprise 
our enthusiastic orchidist, Mr. Fred. Tautz, Gold- 
hawk Road, London, whose collection is so rich in 
rare and well-grown Orchids. H. G. Rchb.f. 


CypRIPEDIUM INSIGNE (Wall.) SANDER= 
(Hort. Sand.) 


Baron von Schroder had the kindness to send 
me this surprisingly beautiful novelty, which was 
imported with other varieties by Mr. F. Sander, and 
dedicated by him to Mrs. Sander, a great lover of 
Orchids. It is very beautiful; the odd sepal has the 
upper part white, the white colour descending on 
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both sides on to the margin. The lower part is 
light yellowish-green, with a few small brown spots 
on each side of moderately dark tint. The broad 
connate sepal is of a light yellow, with two very 
small brown spots at the base. Petals nearly undu- 
late, rather broad and blunt, sulphur-coloured. Lip 


thing like it before. It was kindly sent to me by 
Mr. Horsman, of Colchester, whose name it justly 
bears. 

Its general floral character may be indicated 
by stating its narrow, and yet not too narrow, shape. 
The odd sepal is blunt, cuneate-oblong, and the 


Fic, 9/,—TsE CCRSICAY PINE, TINUS LARICIO, AT KEW. (SEE P. 692.) 


darker sulphur-coloured. Staminode bright yellow, 
withthe knob of an orange colour. Peduncle and bract 
light green. This is decidedly a most remarkable 
plant, and a fresh ornament to the collection of 
Baron yon Schroder. H. G. &chb. f. 


Cyeripepium insiGne (Waill.), var HorsmMantanum, 
n, var, 


A remarkably elegant variety, I never saw any- 


upper part is quite white, the lower like the re- 
mainder ofthe flower, has likewise the usual colours. 
The lower sepals are narrow, oblong-ligulate, acute. 
The petals are directed forwards, and are spreading 
at the top. The lip is very remarkable in hay- 
ing a beak in the middle of the mouth, and 
rather low side-partitions, In these days of Cypri- 
pediums it might prove exceedingly valuable for 
hybridisation, H. G, Rehb. f. 


ZYGOPETALUM MARGINATUM, J?chb. f. 


A plant of this old but apparently rare species is 
now flowering in the Kew collection, having been 
sent from New Grenada by Patin. It belongs to the 
section Warscewiczella, and is also known as W. 
marginata. It grows 6 inches high, and its narrowly 
cuneate-oblong leaves are flabellately arranged, as in 
this section of the genus. Its flowers are solitary, 
large, and fragrant, the colour white, with a broad 
band of maroon-purple round the lip, a few streaks 
of the same colour on the curiously toothed disc, 
and three irregular violet lines in front of the same. 
The incurved side-lobes just meet at their tips, which 
is one of the characters by which it may be distin- 
guished from the closely allied Z. velatum. It was 
introduced in 1853 by Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, 
and is described in these columns at p. 647 of that 
year, as Warrea quadrata, by Dr. Lindley. It is 
also well figured at t. 4766 of the Botanical Magazine, 
under the same name, Sir William Hooker having 
obtained a plant from the same source. FR. A. Rolfe, 


DISA CULTURE. 


Now that some of the rarer Disas are flowering in 
our gardens, afew notes as to a general plan of cul- 
ture_for the different sections, and especially of the 
grassy-leaved ones, including graminifolia and D. 
lacera, figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, p. 664, 
may be of use in helping to secure a better under- 
standing of these beautiful plants. For years I have 
grown Cape terrestrials, and have neyer lost an 
opportunity of getting information from my numerous 
South African correspondents as to their habits and 
surroundings in their native home. The result of 
these experiences conclusively prove to me that 
before success can be attained with certainty, the 
genus Disa, for cultural purposes, must be divided 
into two distinct sections, 

Section 1 may be called the grandiflora division, as 
that species is best known to us; under it come 
D. uniflora, commonly known as grandiflora, 
D. racemosa (illustrated in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
May 12, 1888), D. venosa, which I _ have 
now secured after years of steady endeavour; 
D. sagittalis, D. cornuta, D, crassicornis, D. poly- 
gonoides, and others of like habit. These 
are leafy plants inhabiting more or less marshy 
places, and they will all thrive grown together with 
D., grandiflora (uniflora), with some little differences 
which the following observations as to their mode 
of growth may point out :—D, grandiflora, D. race- 
mosa, D. venosa, and D, sagittalis are strictly ever- 
green, and are always growing either above or below 
ground ; they increase by the old tubers producing 
new ones, and also by leafy growths borne on stolons 
or running underground stems, These require keep- 
ing moist all the year with but little variation. 
Some time in October is the best for repotting them, 
and the material used, peat, sphagnum moss, crocks, 
and charcoal, and some think added loam and fibre 
beneficial. 

D. crassicornis, D. cornuta, and D. poly- 
gonoides have no stolons, but perpetuate themselves 
by direct increase from tuber to tuber after the 
manner of Satyrium, or by seed—a mode of propa- 
gation which is a safe and certain means of guardirg 
against destruction to the old stock, which is much 
resorted to by South African terrestrial Orchids in 
their wild state. D. crassicornis, one of the hand- 
somest and sweetest of the genus, grows on the 
Boschberg, and in other places, at an altitude of 
over 4000 feet, principally in loamy soil, and in 
moist shady situations, where it frequently gets ice 
and snow about it. Under cultivation I find it take 
kindly to turfy-yellow loam and a little sphagnum 
moss, and this may be one of the essentials to its 
good culture. 

D. polygonoides and cornuta grow in boggy, 
sandy peat, and these two last lose their foliage 
after flowering, and for a time should have a 
limited supply of water, but_not be kept quite dry 
for the new tubers immediately begin to grow after 
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the old foliage decays. All the above grow well 


together in a cool-house. 


Section 2.—Now we come to the grassy-leaved 
section whose greatest misfortune, I believe, has 
been their generic name, Disa, causing gardeners to 
come to the conclusion that they require growing 
with and on the same lines as the beautiful D. 
grandiflora, whose culture is now well understood by 
so many. The grassy-leaved section comprises D. 
graminifolia, D. lacera, D. barbata, D. lugens, D. 
yenusta, D.spatulata, D. Zeyherii, and D, ferruginea, 
and others, the two last named having broader and 
s fter leaves than the others named, which are rather 
hard and rush-like. All these growin very different 
situations to the grandiflora section, and are always 
found in the open, growing with Heaths, Agapanthus, 
&c., and generally in sandy peat of precisely the 
same quality as that used for potting Heaths and 
New Holland plants in this country. The presence 
of the Heath with this section of Disa should in 
itself be a sufficient guide to their culture, and those 
who grow the grassy-leayed and blue Disas in the 
same way as D. grandiflora need only ask themselves 
how Cape Heaths would fare under such treatment. 
None of the Disas of this section have stolons, but 
increase by the old tubers making one or more new 
ones, the progress of which I have watched by keep- 
ing the tubers in sphagnum and uncovering and in- 
specting them frequently. This section of Disa 
will grow with D. grandiflora if placed on a shelf or 
in some situation where the air is not too moist, or 
they may be grown in a cold frame or with Cape 
bulbs. They are all deciduous, and the main point 
of difference from the evergreen section is that they 
require a distinct period of rest and even absolute 
drying off at the end of the summer or at any period 
commencing six weeks before the flowering time 
of each species; indeed, it is the neglect 
of this drying off which has been the chief 
reason of the blue Disas not flowering in 
gardens, for I find that so tenacious of life are they 
that they survive healthy in the tubers under the 
most inconsistent treatment, although the flowers 
are not produced. In point of fact, they require a 
season of growth and rest, like the Nerine; and, like 
the Nerine, a drying off until the flower-spikes 
appear is necessary, otherwise the energies of the 
plants are diverted to the object of growth instead 
of the production of flowers. All this section of 
Disa will do best potted in sandy peat, and kept 
below the r'm of the pot asin ordinary plants, and, 
above all things, a pure clear air not heavily charged 
with moisture is essential. Generally speaking, 
the grassy leaved Disas are winter-flowering. 

A South African correspondent says:—‘‘In the 
case of the blue Disa the flower-spikes always 
precede the leaves. It comes into flower in South 
Africa in December, January, and February, which 
are the hottest and driest months; after being in 
flower six or eight weeks the flowers fade and up 
come the leaves, which remain green for about six 
months.” With respect to the remarks about their 
flowering in the hot weather, we must recollect that 
our winter is the Cape summer, but as bearing on this 
I learn that a great number of African terrestrial 
Orchids grow in shady places, or, as in the case of 
these grassy-leaved Disasand Satyriums on southern 
slopes, which, we must also remember, is the shady 
aspect inthe Cape. With the Disas as with other 
Orchids, we must not consider the question of heat in 
the winter, or attempt to imitate what they get at home, 
as we can better secure the good culture of the plants 
by acclimatisation to our temperate culture. In my 
Opinicn a clear light, but not direct sunlight, in the 
Summer, and a clear pure air, are of the highest 
importance to the culture of these plants ; and when 
the theory of proper management is grasped, all of 
them I believe can be as well grown by the amateur 
with acold frame as by the gardener with greater 
resources; indeed I bave several species, including a 
large specimen of D. racemosa, with fifty or sixty 
growths which have never ktown a single degree of 
artificial heat since they were imported eighteen 
months ago, 
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In a future number I will give a few notes of the 
culture of Lissochilus, Disperis, Huttonza, &c., but 
I must here state that I believe by far too much 
water is given to all Cape terrestrial Orchids (except 
the marsh-growing ones) under cultivation, and that 
they succeed best when watered simply as Heaths or 
other plants. James O'Brien, Hurrow-on-the- Lill. 


PLANTS CERTIFICATED 


DURING THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1888, 


BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


CHRONICLE. 


Oreocome Candollei  .. ene 
Ostrowskya magnifica... 
Papaver orientale yar. Blush- 
ing Queen... roe 
Primula, Swanley Pink 
Pruous domestica variegata ... 
Pteris tremula elegans 
Rhododendron Purity .. 
», SouvenirdeJ. H. Mangles 
», Lellow Perfection 
Romneya Coulteri 
Rose Cheshunt Scarlet 
»» Duchess of Albany 
Saccolabium cceleste ... oo 
Scolopendrium vulgare cristu- 
Jatum ... 
Skimmia Formani 200 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia ... 
Tritonia aurea maculata 
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C. Noble, July 24. 
J. Veilch & Sons, July 10. 


Ware, Aug. 14. 

Cannell, Dec. 11. 

Paul & Son, July 10. 

H. B. May, July 10. 

J. Veitch & Sons, July 24. 
J. Veitch & Sons, July 10. 
J. Veitch & Sons, Oct. 23. 
Ware, Sept. 11. 

Paul & Son, July 24. 

W. Paul & Son, July 24. 
Williams, July 24. 


Birkenhead, July 24. 
Foreman, Dec. 11. 

J. Veitch & Sons, July 24 
O'Brien, Sept. 11, 


The following received First-class Certificates :— 


Adiantum versaillense 

», Waltoni diffusum 
Allium Pedemontenagt: 
Anguloa Ruckeri alba.. 
Aster Townshendi 
Beet (ornamental) Mc: iregor's "3 

Favourite cao Bo 
Begonia C. Showell 

», General Chichester 

», Mrs. Lascelles 

», Mrs. Lynch 

+» Mrs. Stark 

», The Lady .. 
Campanula isophylla alba 
Canna Admiral Courbet 

», Capricieux 

>, FErancesque Morel | 

», Geoffroy St. Hillaire 

», Paul Bert. oe 

», Madame Ji ust 

Ulrich Brunner ... 

Carnation R. H. Elliot 

» Elaine con 

», Germania.. coe 

», Madame Carle CeO 

+, Scarlet Bedder ... 
Carpenteria californica 
Cattleya Harrisi one 

», amberhurst, hybrid ae 
Chrysanthemum Avalanche ... 

» Capucine ... 

» Hlsie 

», EE. Molyneux 


», Lincoln's Inn 


1, Magicienne 

>», Mr. Garner ae 

» Mrs. H. Hawkins 

Sunflower... 

Coslozyne Sanderiana... 
Croton Aigburth Gem... 
Dahlia Admiration 

>», Agnes 00 ta 

», Beauty of Brentw ood eee 

+» Duchess of pany 

», Burydice .. an 


», Honoria ... 


», Hugo 200 200 
», John Cooper on 
», Juliette 

+» Lady Montefiore... 
», Little Darkie 


», Little Ethel 


», Lothair ... on 
», Matthew Campbell ne 


», Maud Fellowes ... 300 
», Mikado 200 
», Panthea ... 


+, Victoria 

» Vivid Q oca a00 
», Whisper ... on0 50d 
Delphinium Horus 

», Prince of Naples... 

» Ustane bo4 
Dianthus splen‘ens ... 
Eremurus Olge... aon 
Escallonia Philippiana Babs 
Gaillardia splemeldems ple- 
nissima tee 
Gladiolus accia . 

», Besler 

» Bullion... 
», Castro... 
»» Cebes 

1», Magas ... 
», Mago 

Nicon 

Gymnogramma Rearcei 
busta ... . 
Harpalium rigidum 
plenum oo oo 
Iris Enterprise ... 

» Kaiser Wilhelm .. 
Lelia Amesiana x ae 


TO- 


semi- 


»» porphyrites ces 30 
» Victoria x oo one 
Lastrea montana ramo-coro- 
nans ... Coven 


Lilium nepalense 

+» Wallichianum ... 
Nerine excellens tc 
Nepenthes Dicksoniana x ... 
Nothocleena Muelleri ... tee 
Odontoglossum Karwinski .,. 


Oncidium Mantinii .., 
» ornithorynchum... 


Williams, Aug. 28. 
Walton, Oet. 9. 
Ware, July 10. 

C. Dorman, July 24. 
Ware, Sept. 25. 


Williams, Sept. 25, 
Canne 1, Aug. 14. 
Cannell, Oct. 9. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 
Cannell Oct. 9. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 
Ware, Aug. 28. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 
Ware, Aug. 28. 

J. Veitch & Sons, Sept. 25. 
Cannell, Sept, 23. 
Cannell, Aug. 28. 


| J. Veitch & Sons, Oct. 9 


Laing & Mather, Aug. 14. 
J. Douglas, July 24, 
Hooper & Co., July 10. 
May, Sept. 11. 

hk. Dean, July 24. 

Miss Jekyll, July 10. 
Baron Schroder, Oct. 23. 
Baron Schroder, Oct. 23. 
G. Stevens, Nov. 13. 

J. R. Pearson & Sons, Oct. 23. 
Stevens, Oct. 9. 

G. Stevens, Oct. 23. 


| W. Holmes, Oct. 23. 
“7 R. Owen, Oct. 23. 


R. Owen, Oct. 23. 

G. Stevens, Nov. 13. 

Hawkins & Bennett, Sept. 11. 

W. Holmes, Oct. 23. 

Baron F. de Rothschild, July 10. 

Ker & Son, Aug. 14. 

Turner, Sept. 25. 

Turner, Sept. 25. 

West, Aug. 28. 

Cheal. Angust 28. 

Keynes. Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Turner, Sept. 25. 

Humphries, Sept. 25. 

Turuer, Sept. 25. 

Cheal, Sept. 25. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Turner, Sept. 30. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Turner, Sept. 25. 

Girdlestone, Sept. 11. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Scpt. 26. 

Cheal, August 28. 

Turner, Sept. 25. 

Keynes, Williams & 
Sept. 25. 

Kelway, August 28. 

Kelway, July 10. 

Kelway, July 10. 

R. Dean, Sept. 11. 

Ware, Sept. 11. 

J. Veitch & Sons, July 10. 


Co., 
Co., 


Co., 
Co., 


Co., 


Co., 


Co., 


Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Sept. 11. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Sept. 11. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 
Kelway, Aug. 28. 


J. Veitch & Sons, July 10. 


Ware, Sept. 25. 

Gordon, July 24. 
Gordon, July 24, 

Baron Schroder, July 24, 
Baron Schroder, Oct. 9. 
Baron Schroder, Nov. 13. 


Birkenhead, July 24. 
Low, Sept. 11. 

Ware, Sept, 25. 

Ware, Sept. 25. 

J. Veitch & Sons, Oct. 9. 
Birkenhead, July 24. 
Vanner, Aug. 28. 

E. Crook, Oct. 23. 

J. Veitch & Sons, Oct. 23, 
Williams, Sept. 11, 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage, Ellam's Dwarf Early J. Veitch & Sons, July 9. 
», Express... ... Vilmorin & Co., July 9. 
», Myatt’s Early Market |. Watkins & Simpson, July 9. 
Chicory Asparagus... ... Willard, Dec. 11. 
Onion Southport Red Glote .., J. Veitch & Sons, Nov. 13, 
Pea The Abbot ... Hurst & Son, July 26 


FRUIT. 
Melon Glenhurst Perfection... C.J. Waite, Sept. 25. 


Raspberry Superlative J. Veitch & Sons, July 26. 
Stachys tuberifera ... Carter & Co., Nov. 13. 


Strawberry Countess July 9. 
», King of the Earlies Laxton, July 9. 
», Lueas ooo July 9. 


», Noble o05 a Laxton, July 9. 


BOTANICAL CERTIFICATES. — 


Disa graminifolia Tautz, Sept. 11, 

», Jacera ooo Smee, Aug. 28. 
Lelia monophylla Williams, Sept. 11. 
Trichocentrum Ella , White, Aug. 28. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


C@ILOGYNE MASSANGEANA. 


AuruoueH not long introduced, this species has 
become a much valued one; certainly its merits en- 
title it to be so, for it grows and blooms freely, and 
its flowers are extremely handsome, and continue a 
long time in perfection. The pendent scapes are 
from one to 2 feet long, sometimes producing con- 
siderably over twenty flowers, and as each of these is 
from 2 to 3 inches across, a flowering plant when 
suspended has a very pleasing effect. The sepals and 
petals are narrow, oblong, and of a light, almost 
transparent, yellow; the lip is three-lobed, the lateral 
lobes on the inner side being of arich maroon-brown 
beautifully veined with yellow; the central lobe is 
reddish-brown atthe front, having a margin of creamy- 
white and three yellow ridges traversing the whole 
length. This Orchid is best grown in a basket of 
peat fibre and sphagnum, and requires a position at 
the warm end of the Cattleya-house. It is figured in 
vol. xvii of the Gardeners’ Chronicle (March 18, 1882). 
W. B. 


Catocyne GARDNERIANA. 


This handsome species is quite distinct from the 
other Cclogynes in cultivation, and worth growing 
on account of its flowering during the winter. It 
has dark green, somewhat flask-shaped pseudobulbs 
each bearing two broad lanceolate leaves. The 
flowers, borne on drooping racemes, are pure white, 
with the exception of the apical lobe of the lip, 
which is yellow. The flowers do not open widely, 
and each is clasped at the base by a large, stout, 
greenish bract; the sepals and petals are narrow, 
about 2 inches long. It is a native of Khasya, 
haying been originally introduced about fifty years 
ago. It succeeds well grown in the Cattleya-house 
in a compost of peat and sphagnum. W. B. 


Disa (GRANDIFLORA) UNIFLORA. 


The very interesting notes on Disas in last week’s 
Gardeners’ Chronicle recall to my mind an experi- 
ment I tried in their culture last summer, with the 
view of testing their behaviour under outdoor treat- 
ment. About thirty small plants were placed in a 
cold frame the second week in May. Towards the 
middle of June the light was taken entirely off, and 
the plants exposed to the weather day and night, 
with the exception of slight shade in sunny weather. 
On October 1 we had 13° of frost, to which the 
plants were exposed with only the glass protection 
of acold frame. Their foliage and the soil in their 
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pots was frozen quite hard, and I fully expected to 
see them all killed; but after adopting the usual 
treatment with frozen plants, I was pleased to see 
they had suffered no harm, and are now as healthy 
as those grown in the usual way. The only value 
this experiment possesses is that it shows that D. 
grandiflora may be successfully grown in a cold 
frame, and also that a few degrees of frost will 
do it no harm, if grown under cold treatment. 
Owen Thomas, 


PLATYCLINIS UNCATA, 


This species and its allies are better known in 
gardens under the name Dendrochilum. Although 
individually the flowers are small, and not brightly 
coloured, the genus contains some of the most ele- 
gant of Orchids. Of the above species there is a 
plant now in flower at Kew; the flowers are pale- 
green, and not more than half an inch across; but 
nothing could be more graceful than the numerous, 
arching racemes springing from the apices of the small 
pointed pseudobulbs. The flowers are arranged in 
two opposite rows, and forty or more may be counted 
onascape. It is a native of the Philippine Islands, 
whence it was introduced by Messrs. Low. It should 
have a moist position in the intermediate-house. 

P. Cobbiana is of a similarly graceful habit; its 
leaves are larger, and the lip is orange-yellow. It is 
also found in the Philippines. 


AcampE pENTATA, Lind!, 


This appears to be the showiest species of this 
singular little genus, and a well-bloomed specimen 
in the Kew collection shows it to be at least equal to 
some species of Saccolabium, to which the genus is 
closely allied. The plantis 8 inches high, the leaves 
distichous, linear-oblong, and unequally bilobed. The 
panicle is erect,6 inches high, with numerous 
branches, and the flowers, which much resemble 
those of A. papillosa, are yellow, spotted and barred 
with brown inside, straw coloured and unspotted out- 
side, and the lip white. The plant bears three 
racemes, and although the flowers are small, still, 
seen, in the mass, they are quite as effective as some 
others more commonly met with in collections, and 
far more so than any other Acampe I have seen. It 
is a native of Sikkim, and has also been reported 
from Moulmein, though I have not seen wild speci- 
meus from the latter, R. A. R. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT KEW. 


Tue following are the most interesting of the 
plants flowering this week at Kew :— 

Randia macrantha,— A large-flowered shrub, very 
similar to Gardenia Stanleyana, now referred to 
Randia. ‘The former has oblong shining green leaves 
in fascicles, the largest 6 inches long by 2 inches 
broad. The flowers are terminal on the stronger 
branches, with a very short pedicel, six linear calyx 
lobes three-quarters of an inch long, and a narrow 
tubular corolla, 9 inches long, the lower 6 inches no 
thicker than a goosequill, widening towards the 
mouth, where it becomes 1 inch across ; the five ovate 
corolla lobes are spreading and slightly recurved, 
pure ivory-white. ‘The upper part of the flower is 
not unlike the flower of Lilium longiflorum. The 
Kew plant is 5 feet high and bear eight flowers. R. 
Stanleyana is similar in habit, with flowers of a 
creamy-yellow colour blotched with dark brown. The 
genus is a large one, and is widely distributed in the 
tropics. Many of the species bear small insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

Strelitzia Nicolai.—The large specimen of this in 
the Palm-house is again in flower. It is 25 feet 
high, with a naked stem, a head of large distichous 
leaves, and tio scapes, one on each side of the stem 
about 15 feet from the ground. The large boat-shaped 
deep purple bracts, 1 foot long and 3 inches deep, with 
a cluster of flowers projecting from them, and the 
white sepals and blue halberd-like petals, are exceed- 
ingly interesting. A very copious secretion of a gum- 
like substance almost fills the bract by the time the 


flowers are all expanded. There is little difference 
between this and 8. augusta. 

Impatiens Hookeriana,—This is one of the hand- 
somest of the tropical species of Impatiens, and it 
would become as popular in gardens as I, Hawkeri and 
I. Sultani if it flowered more freely than it does. The 
Kew plant tried to bloom last year but the buds were 
destroyed by the fogs. This year, however, it has 
escaped, and it is now gay with numerous racemes of 
large prettily marked flowers. It is 2 feet high and 
nearly a yard through; each branch bears two or 
more racemes, and these have each two or three 
flowers 1} inch across, the segments recurved, pure 
white, the two lower ones blotched and spotted with 
crimson, and suggesting the lip of an Orchid. The 
spur is narrow, 2 inches long, and curved. This 
species lately flowered at Glasnevin, as also did the 
richly coloured, quaint-flowered I. Jerdoniz, of which 
Mr. Moore possesses a very fine variety. Both these 
species are Indian and tropical. 

Hibiscus suratensis—This species has lately been 
sent to Kew, by the Rey. H. Goldie, of Old Calabar, 
well-known as the introducer of the gigantic-flowered 
Aristolochia Goldieana. The Hibiscus is a thin- 
stemed, many-branched plant, covered with soft 
hairs, and scattered, short, brown prickles, which 
extend even to the principal nerves of the leaves. 
These latter are long petioled, variously lobed and 
toothed, from 1 to 2 inches across. The flowers are 
freely produced on short peduncles from the axils of 
the leaves. A large involucre of very extraordinary 
character subtends each flower, It is composed of 
numerous narrow, spoon-shaped bracteoles, each 
having a long spur-like filament rising from the 
“spoon-blade,’ and pointing towards the flower. 
The petals form a cup 2 inches across, and coloured 
bright yellow, with blotches of crimson at the base. 
This species is very near H. furcatus, and both of 
them are common in the tropics of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, 

Befaria glauea.—This handsome little greenhouse 
shrub is likely to prove useful as a winter-flowering 
plant. The Kew plants were raised from seed sent 
from Bogota, in 1879, the finest plant flowering 
when about seven years old. But they are flowering 
more freely now, and, like all plants raised from 
seed, when once they get to a flowering age cuttings 
from them will probably flower almost as soon as 
struck. The Befaria is about 3 feet high, and bears 
a terminal head of flowers which are arranged on 
several erect racemes. Tach flower is about 1 inch 
across, shallow, bell-shaped, with prominent stamens 
and stigma, and coloured pale pink. Probably this 
plant would hybridise with Rhododendron. It may 
be seen in the Temperate-house, 

Solandra grandiflora continues to develope its 
large funnel-shaped creamy-white flowers in the 
Succulent-house. Apparently this species varies 
considerably in the form of its flowers, as well as in 
colour. To bloom it a poor sandy soil appears to 
answer better than a rich compost, the latter inducing 
too vigorous and sappy a growth for flowers, 

Canarina campanula is a delightful old greenhouse 
plant, which flowers all through the winter, and goes 
to rest during summer. It hasa large tuberous root- 
stock, and annual many-branched stems with 
opposite hastate leaves, 2 inches long, and bell- 
shaped nodding, brown-yellow flowers like those of 
the common Canterbury Bells. It is exceptional 
amongst Campanulacex in the colour of its flowers. 
The rootstock is said to be used as food in the 
Canary Islands, where the plant is a native. 

Begonia Scharfii.—This plant is referred to here 
for the purpose of correcting an omission in the 
description lately published in the Botanical Magazine, 
where a figure of B. Scharflii lately appeared (t. 7028), 
It will be remembered that at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society held in July a 
large-leaved noble-flowered Begonia was shown from 
Kew, under the name of B, Haageana. Plants and 
cuttings from this have since been distributed under 
the latter name, which had been given in compliment 
to the senior member of the firm of Messrs. Haage 
& Schmidt, Erfurt, who sent the plant to Kew. The 
name was altered by Sir Joseph Hooker, at the 
request of Messrs. Haage & Schmidt. Readers will 
therefore understand that Begonia Scharffii is the 
proper name of the plant hitherto known as B. 
Haageana. Plants of it are still in flower in the 
Begonia-house, 

rotea cynaroides and P, nana, two very interestin 
Proteads from the Cape, will shortly flower here, Ww, 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 
FOR 1888, 


In the (for the present) shelved Bill designed to 
assist in the establishment of a Ministry of Rural 
Affairs, designated the “ Board of Agriculture,” we 
find in clause 11 a small scction which says :—‘‘ The 
expression ‘agriculture’ includes horticulture and 
forestry.” It is quite natural, therefore, to look in a 
Government agricultural return for such matters as 
we are interested in, ‘Truth to tell, we are not in 
this instance disappointed. From beginning to end 
the 200 odd pages are brimful of interest and informa- 
tion to those who care for the manipulation of figures. 
So far as memory serves us, there appears to be a 
difference in the tabular arrangements here and there 
compared with those of preceding years, which may 
make certain conclusions more troublesome to arrive 
at; but for the general reader the present arrange- 
ment of crops in counties, &c., appears to be very 
concise and compact. 


Nurseries, Woops, Praxtations, &c, 


In the “ Editorial Summary” it is stated under 
this head that in land used by nurserymen for the 
growth of trees, shrubs, &c., the returns show a 
slight decrease from the acreage of 1887. The land 
used by nurserymen in [England amounts to 10,496 
acres compared with 10,669 in 1887; Wales foots up 
292 against 277 acres; and Scotland, 1477 acres 
against 1532 last year. Possibly that decrease is 
only temporary, owing to the rapid development of 
our larger cities and towns, and the rooting up of 
old concerns. Next year’s figures will very likely tell 
a different tale. 

Of the average of woods and plantations a special 
return has been obtained for this year. The last 
return was made in 1880, in which certain corrections, 
due to subsequent inquiries, were made and inserted 
in the returns published in 1881. Since that date 
the acreage appears to have increased in Great 
Britain from 2,458,300 acres to 2,560,700 acres, or 
nearly 42 per cent. In many of the northern 
counties and in Scotland large additions are recorded. 
The increase in England has been nearly 52,300 acres ; 
in Wales, 4800 acres ; and in Scotland 45,400. The 
total increase in Great Britain has been about 
102,400 acres. 


Smarty Frorr Currurn. 


Under this heading we note that the extent of 
land returned as under the culture of small fruit, 
such as Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., 
whether in orchards or in market gardens, amounts 
this year to 36,700 acres, In many countries the 
collecting ofticers report that the practice among 
farmers of appropriating land to the growth both of 
fruit and vegetables has further extended in order to 
meet the demand for them; and though the addi- 
tional quantities of land may, as regards individual 
occupiers, be relatively small, in the aggregate they 
become considerable. It is stated in a report from 
the county of Norfolk that from only one small 
station on the Eastern and Midland Railway nearly 
100 tons of fruit are sent weekly to Manchester 
and other towns in the North of England at certain 
periods of the year; and this is cited as a single 


illustration only of what is being done throughout 
that county. 


Orcuarps, Market Garpens, &c, 


A decrease is recorded this year of 3056 acres in 
the area of orchards in Great Britain, it being now 
199,178 acres; but the smaller extent shown must 
be considered in connection with the newly ascer- 
tained acreage of small fruit, the apparent deficiency 
having doubtless arisen from part of the land which 
should last year have been returned as growing 
small fruit having then in some cases been placed 
in the orchard column of the schedule sent out to 
occupiers, &c. The acreage now returned may, it 
is confidently believed, be taken to represent more 
accurately than in any preceding year, the actual 
area so covered ; the land under grass, or upon which 
small fruit is grown, or which is left fallow in 
orchard, as may happen to be the case, being included 
under these several heads in the returns, 
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The acreage under market gardens is this year 
67,383 acres as compared with 62,666 in 1887—an 
increase of 4717 acres. 


Imports. 


From a statement showing the value of products 
imported into this country we extract the following 
few lines, which may be read in connection with our 
monthly summary of reports under the heading of 
“ stock-taking :’— 


Imports enumerated. | 1886. 1887. Difference. 
Fruit (raw), including 

Apples, &c., and other | 

fruit not otherwise de- | 

scribed 290 3,635,650 | 3,273,904 | —361,746 


Vegetables—including Po- jee 
+ tatos, Onions, and ** un- 
enumerated” .., 205 | 1,846,645 | 2,191,947 | 845,302 


From a statement showing the values of certain 
imports we extract the following “ yearly averages ” 
under the heading of “ fruits, nuts, and vegetables ” :— 


Years. Value \Years.! Value. 
£. z 
[1s61—65 2,044,547 1876—80 6,934,185 
1866—70 2,469,991 1881—85 6,352,003 
1871—75 4,352,181 1886—87 6,253,035 
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Possibly to some it may appear rather late in the 
day to give these figures, seeing how near we are to 
the close of 1888, but they will not prove so to such 
as make a note of our monthly statements and are in- 
terested in the thorough utilisation of English soil. 

The compiler concludes his introductory remarks as 
follows :—‘“‘It may not be safe to say that the lowest 
ebb in movement of prices has been reached, but there 
are indications of early advance, if no monetary crisis 
or business convulsion should intervene, of which 
there are no immediate indications. An interest that 
represents £480,000,000, and, including horses and 
other animals in cities, not far from £600,000,000, is 
one of the very first agricultural importance that de- 
mands the most intelligent endeavour of farmers to 
obtain the largest possible annual income from such 
an investment at the lowest possible cost.” 

We add the following “Summary of Agricultural 
Produce Statistics (Wheat, Barley, and Oats) of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Great Britain, for 
1888” * :— 


NOTES. 


_—— 


PLANT 


MAXILLARIA PICTA. 


TuovcH not a particularly showy Orchid, it is 
exceedingly free and profuse, and where cut flowers 
are in demand this should find a place, as flowers 
may be gathered from it in the way that one gathers 
Violets, and with ordinary attention it never fails to 
produce abundance of blossom. It has a very strong 
odour, resembling that of Almonds. The scapes are 
from 5 to 6 inches in height, the petals and sepals 
are incuryed, dotted and streaked with dull purple 
and chocolate. It is a native of Brazil, and was 
figured in Bot. Mag., t. 3154. W. Harrow, Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge. 


ABUTILON VEXILLARIUM 


as a wall plant for sunny positions out-of-doors is 
a great deal better than would seem possible, judging 
the plant only by what it is when grown in a pot ina 
greenhouse. It grows freely, is evergreen, and flowers 
most abundantly in the autumn and early winter. 
Last year it was gay with flowers even at Christmas. 
It is covered with bloom now, in spite of severe 
morning frosts and fogs. Hach flower is 1} inch 
long, urn-shaped, with five vrominent ribs, sug- 
gestive of a Chinese lantern; the colour is deep 
scarlet and lemon-yellow, with a brush-like cluster 
of stamens protruding beyond the mouth about half 
an inch. The beauty of the branches when with 
these flowers hanging from almost every leaf-axil is 
easier imagined than described. A plant may be 
seen under the conditions suggested above in flower 
at Kew. W. W. 


JACARANDA (BiuE TREE). 


Under this name seeds of the above have been 
received from Madeira, and this suggests itself as a 
very suitable plant for dinner-table or other deco- 
rative purposes. The leaves are bipinnate, and in 
habit and appearance bear a resemblance to the 
fine-leaved Acacias, though it belongs to the order 
Bignoniacex. Its growth is very light and elegant, 
and Mr. Lynch, Cambridge Botanic Garden, con- 
siders it to be J. ovalifolia of Bot. Mag., t. 2327. It 
differs from our plant of J. mimoszfolia, to which 


WHEAT, 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Estimated Average Yield perAcre. 
1888. 1587. 1888. 1887. 1888. 1887. 
Bushels. Bushels. Acres. Acres, Bushels. Bushels, 
England ... 68,159,216 70,874,902 2,418,674 2,197,580 28:18 32°25 
Wales 1,641,149 1,621,957 76,828 69,407 21°36 23°37 
Scotland ... 2,139,282 1,825,888 68,735 50,337 3112 36°27 
Great Britain 71,939,647 if 74,322,747 2,564,237 2,317,324 72805 | 32°07 
BARLEY. 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Estimated Average Yield per Acre. 
1888. 1887. 1888. 1837. 1888, 1887. 
Bushels. Bushels. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels, 
England ... 57,740,453 55,112,560 1,742,333 1,759,636 33°14 31:32 
Wares 3,110,975 3,154,151 117,866 118,920 26.39 26 52 
Scotland ... 7,630,661 7,034,283 225,357 206,690 33°86 84°05 
Great Britain 68,482,089 65,300,994 2,085,n61 2,085,156 | 32°84 31/32 
| 
OATS. 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Estimated Average Yield per Acre, 
1838. 1887 1888. 1887. 1888. 1887. 
| Bushels, Bushels, Acres, Acres. Bushels, Bushels. 
England ... 64,636,319 64,441,920 1,616,344 1,768,123 40°11 3645 
Wales 7,521,038 7,915,271 250,513 250,434 30°02 80°99 
Scotland ... 34,986,742 84,926,201 1,015,395 1,064,432 34:46 32°81 
Great Britain ... ws | 107,844,099 107,283,392 2,882,252 3,087,989 37°24 34-74 


* Supplied by the Agricultural Department, Privy Council Office, under date December 11, 1888. 
4 Estimators state that there is a large proportion of light corn, and that generally the grain js inferior in quality. 
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the former is said to belong. It should be grown as 
a stove plant, for when subjected to cool-house 
treatment the leaflets fall off prematurely. Cuttings 
strike readily when the plants are in a growing con- 
dition by placing them in a close case, or beneath a 
bell-glass in bottom-heat for a fortnight or so, 
potting them into a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand when rooted. 


ADHATODA CYDONI@FOLIA. 


This makes a very effective plant when trained in 
such a style that its flowering branches hang 
naturally in festoons or streamers. To tie it in 
closely to stakes or on wire-shaped balloons means 
simply subtracting from its beauty. ‘The flowers are 
borne in spikes in the axils of the opposite leaves, 
generally in fours. The lower lip of the corolla is of 
a dark purple, which is almost divided into two parts 
by a streak of white down the centre. It should be 
planted out in a well-drained position in a mixture 
of peat loam and sand, and grown in a structure with 
a temperature ranging between that of a stove and 
cool-house. Cuttings strike easily at any time of the 
year, but are best taken in the spring or summer 
months, when if placed in bottom-heat beneath a bell- 
glass root in the course of a fortnight or so. In a 
flower before me there are two kinds of hairs borne 
on the outside of the corolla—one long, the other 
short, the latter being somewhat globular at the 
extremity, but cannot say whether of a secreting 
nature or not. W. Harrow, Cambridge Botanic Garden. 


SATYRIUM CARNEUM. 


THE accompanying illustration (fig. 98), prepared 
by Miss Barr, from a specimen which flowered with 
Messrs. De Graaff, Brothers, of Leyden, in August, 
represents one of the earliest introduced of the Saty- 
riums (1797), and still one of the finest of them. So 
handsome, indeed, is its stately spike of rose-pink 
flowers, rising from the flat, orbicular, and fleshy 
leayes, that one is apt to be surprised that it and the 
other representatives of this beautiful genus are not 
more commonly seen in gardens. The fact is that the 
numbers of them which have fallen into careless hands, 
and, therefore, failed tobe satisfactory, have gained for 
the genus the character of being difficult to grow and 
flower. Such is not the case, however, provided the 
plants be treated in a proper manner, and strictly as 
cold-house or frame plants. My experience of Saty- 
riums is that they thrive best grown in a frame from 
which the frost is kept out or in an ordinary green- 
house on a shelf near the glass of the roof. They 
rejoice in abundance of light, but are easily injured 
by direct sunlight. They grow well in a mixture of 
turfy peat and loam-fibre, with a good supply of 
sand added, or in just such a mixture as Hyacinths 
are usually potted in, but rather more sandy ; they do 
not like watering over the foliage, and require water 
in the pot only like ordinary plants, and not in 
abundance, as with Disa grandiflora and other 
terrestrials of that class. 

The South African species here alluded to may be 
said to be September flowering, although some may 
come in in August and some in October. Imme- 
diately after flowering the leaves decay, and from 
that time until they show signs of growing again but 
yery little water should be given. Water may safely 
be given from May onward until after flowering, and 
in May any which require potting should be attended 
to. Above all things, a close house or pit is bad for 
Satyriums, for which free pure air is one of the most 
necessary things. By observing the above rules I 
haye grown and flowered well S. carneum, rose; S 
Hallackii, fine rosy crimson; §. acuminatum, pure 
white ; S. coriifolium, orange; S. candidum, white ; 
8. membranaceum, pink; S. maculatum, blush to 
pink, with purple markings; and S. erectum, pink 
and purple. S. acuminatum I have even now out- 
doors with spikes in bud, and with only the protec- 
tion of a sheet of glass. Of this plant it may be 
noted that the leaves, flowers, stalks and all, after 
drying, are delightfully and lastingly fragrant—so 
much so, that a correspondent informs me that it is 
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gathered and dried out in South Africa to use among 
clothes and lines as Woodruffe is in some parts of 
Europe. Most of the other Satyriums are also very 
fragrant when in bloom. James O'Brien. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETA- 
TION, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
GROWTH OF THE POTATO, 

(Concluded from p. 633.) 


Growine ounper Conrror.—This question may 
perhaps be put:—Supposing we did know with 
exactness all the conditions under which a tuber is 
formed, and the limits of the variations which may 
be reached without materially affecting results, 
and did know the extent to which its forma- 
tion, chemical composition, and period of maturing 
could be controlled, if the Potatv were grown in 
houses where not only soil, temperature, and moisture 
of air, but also the colour and over intensity of the 
light could be arranged, how could all this knowledge 
help the cultivator who grows by the acre in the 
open, where his crop is exposed to climatal condi- 
tions which are so variable and so different in their 
variability from year to year, and so much beyond 
control? With our present partial knowledge, or, 
more correctly, want of knowledge, a complete 
answer to such a question cannot be given. We do 
not yet know enough of conditions and of results of 
conditions to know what we might do, but some few 
suggestions may be given that may help eventually 
to answer the question. 

It is a well established fact plants do acquire 
“habit,” that “habit” is transmissible by seeds or 
cuttings, and that it may become intensified in 
successive years. This intensifying in the case of pro- 
pagation by seeds appears to depend on a less direct 
connection with the parent plant than in the case of 
cuttings; but as likeness of the offspring to the 
parent (with probabilities of “sport,” which seem about 
equal in either cases) comes about from both means 
of propagation, the difference is probably more 
apparent than real. Be this as it may, a newly- 
acquired “habit,” it seems, is sometimes inherited, 
and if the conditions that started it remain natur- 
ally, or are by art made to remain the same, the 
habit is intensified. In the case of dimcious plants, 
and of artificial cross-fertilisation, there are two 
factors to consider in seed-propation ; in monceciovs 
plants and with cuttings, only one. In Potato 
growth, propagation by cuttings is the rule (as the 
tubers are but underground stems), artificial cross- 
fertilisation, to endeavour to produce a new “ variety,” 
quite the exception. But, judging by analogy from 
other plants, “ habit” in the Potato might be inten- 
sified by either method of propagation. Potatos are, 
as a rule, grown insuch a haphazard way, and without 
any record of observations, that there seem no data 
for knowing what the limits of this intensifying are. 
Direct experiments continued over a series of years 
would decide this with at least some certainty. 

Now, we have seen the way in which our modern 
theories of chemistry have influenced the investiga- 
tion as to how starch is first formed in plants—that 
is, in plants generally, There have been no direct 
observations on the Potato so far as I can find, but 
there is no reason for supposing it offers any excep- 
tion to the rule. The “reserve material” of a seed 
starts a young plant if grown from seed, of a stem 
if grown from a cutting (from a swollen stem in the 
case ofthe Potato). Then when the independent plant 
has grown far enough to “ feed ” itself it forms starch 
by decomposing carbonic acid and water. But only 
under certain conditions, The surface of the leaf must 
be moist; and light waves of certain lengths only 
and of certain combined “ intensity ” can effect this 
decomposition. 

We need not trouble for practical purposes much 
about Pringsheim’s hypochlorin. Sachs has re- 
peatedly asserted and re-affirmed that starch is the 
first visible product formed. Pringsheim says hypo- 
chlorine precedes it. Asa scientific study the subject 
is of interest, but practically both agree in this, that 
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the leaf is the organ in which the starch is formed, 
and there is no apparent important difference in 
these results as to the conditions under which it is 
formed. From this first formed carbo-hydrate all 
the others found in a plant are formed. What we 
want from a Potato is this starch in the form in 
which we can use it as food. 

In the case of timber trees the rapid transference 
of carbo-hydrates to growing branches is a gain to 
the stateliness of the tree. So, too, we appreciate a 
wealth of carbo-hydrates in leaves on plants culti- 
vated for luxuriant foliage. But we do not grow 
Potatos for stateliness, or for handsome foliage, or 
for bright-hued flowers. We want the plants to put 
as much of their starch into their tubers as they can. 

What is the ratio between the rate of decomposition 
of C O, and H, O (carbonic acid and water), with its 
change to starch, C, H,, O,, and the rate of tuber for- 
mation, is a subject no one seems to have worked at, In 
other words, we do not know, for the formation of, say, 
a pound of starch in somany weeks, what leaf area and 
what duration of the wave lengths is wanted. If 
much is used up in the leaves and stems there is less 
to go to the tubers, but the amount at any time in the 
leaves and stem relative to that in the tubers is so 
disproportionate it is perhaps of little importance. 
A dense foliage, however, makes leaves in the shade 
inactive as starch formers, and the more the leaves 
the better chance there is for the fungus. 

Now, is it an altogether impracticable suggestion 
that experiments should be made in growing Potatos 
in houses where conditions in accordance with our 
present knowledge could be under control? The full 
intensity of light could not in our climate be always 
s ‘cured, but over-intensity could be guarded against. 
Coloured glass is not now very costly. Cultivation 
in solutions of salts of different strengths and in 
different proportions is easily effected, and in pots 
svils of different and definitely weighed mixtures 
could be easily arranged. 

It seems hardly rash to predict that different re- 
sults would happen in different cases, and that dif- 
ferent “habit” might in a few years be established 
with some degree of permanency. How long a habit 
might last when tubers so produced were used for cul- 
tivation in the open seems a very doubtful question. 
How long does any variety last? It has been said, 
at the outside not more than twenty years. That 
appears to be in the case of keeping on, year after 
year, taking from the open. But might not “ breed- 
ing” keeping up the strain? It would be time to 
consider what points to breed to when the limits of 
control have been worked out. Supposing experi- 
ments proved that it was possible to lead to a habit 
of a few large or many small tubers who should 
decide the standard of a good Potato? A commit- 
tee of cultivators, or of cooks? For boiling, steam- 
ing, baking, roasting, chipping, mashing, and the 
more mysterious elegant ways of preparing, known 
only to accomplished chefs, I am told different quali- 
ties are preferred. Probably there would be many 
standards. But the first thing is to learn how far 
we can control; then how far it is possible to induce 
habit; then to what extent that habit is permanent, 
and how conditions in the open change it; then 
whether any results arise sufficiently good to make 
breeding or rearing establishments under be control 

worth keeping up. 

A question to which it seems at present possible 
to get but a very partial reply is, what happens 
to tubers during the time they are pitted or kept in 
cellars ? 

The principal fact that seems to be known is, that 
they loose weight. But why? What is it they loose ? 
Is it that it is only water that is lost, z-e.,H,0, 
which is contained as water in the tuber, and which 
can be driven off by drying ?—or is it that the tubers, 
when first lifted, contain a glucose (C,H,,.0,) which 
gives up from each molecule H,O, and so becomes 
an amyloid (C,H,,0,) starch? The question pro- 
bably has bearings on th» difference between the 
“mealy” and “waxy” condition of a tuber. 

As a preliminary step to answering the question, 
information might be collected in this way. 


When acropis lifted set apart a number of tubers 
for observation. They should beall from one part of 
the crop, so that the conditions under which they 
grow should be similar. They should also be of 
about the same size and weight. In crops on sloping 
land, where conditions of soil and drainage are 
different at the top and at the bottom, a second set 
might with advantage be kept. Mach tuber should 
be numbered or in some way marked. Weigh and 
enter the weight of each tuber when first lifted, and 
at regular intervals weigh and record the weights, 
This would give the rate of loss of weight. 
To make the record of value the thermometer read- 
ings (highest and lowest, day and night) of the 
place where the tnbers are kept should be registered. 
This would give loss of weight with regard to tem- 
perature. These observations would need regularity, 
but would give but little trouble. A record of the 
hygrometric condition of the air would add to the 
value of the observations. 

Another set of observations that would be very 
helpful, though rather more troublesome, is on whether 
there is any change in the starch in tubers during 
keeping. All that is requisite is at fixed intervals 
to take a tuber, slice it, and treat it with iodine. 
The blue colour will show the area of starch. A 
record should be kept either by a pencil sketch, or, 
better still, by a photograph. The results will show, 
as in the woodcut from a photograph at p. 91, 
July 28. Different tubers, even from the same plot 
of ground, may, of course, somewhat vary at the 
outset, but the average results of a large number 
of observations would indicate the nature of the 
changes taking place. W. S. M, 
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WE are having curious weather for the time of 
year. Rain has been very general, and probably in 
many cases beneficial, but not pleasant for us or the 
bees, If neglected before, do not fail to open the 
entrances to their full width now, otherwise the 
hives will probably get very damp. If bricks are 
used to stand hives upon, there ought to be pieces 
of slate between the bricks and the hives, otherwise 
the damp will ascend right through the bricks into 
the hives. Wefound this out once by painful expe- 
rience, to the loss of a hive and a colony. Should 
the rain unfortunately be changed into snow, more 
care still will be required. The entrance must then 
be shaded, and the snow brushed off the covers every 
day. 

The honey harvest in America seems to have 
been as bad, or worse than here, and from the United 
States we hear that they have never had such a bad 
year for a very long time. Let us hope that things 
are now ontheturn. The present isa good time to be 
making preparations for another season, especially 
as regards frames and sections. It seems that in the 
near future wooden sections are to be more or less 
replaced by glass. For some time this has exer- 
cised the minds of beekeepers, but a totally satis- 
factory section seems to be a thing of the future. 
Our Scotch friends think it is not advisable to have 
glass sections too small, as the honeycomb looks so 
beautiful in them that they meet with a very ready 
sale. In Scotland for a long time past they have 
used a kind of glass frame bar holding 4 or 5 lb., and, 
filled with heather honey, have found a ready sale. 

These are days when the study of antiquities 
receives a large amount of attention. Bees have in 
all ages received a large amount of attention, but it 
is astonishing what mistakes were made by our fore- 
fathers about them. The Rey. John Thorley years 
ago said the princesses were not only “proclaimed 
queen, but crowned as well.” While we read the fol- 
lowing curious medical recipe in the British Bee 
Journal of this week, taken from a work printed in 
1607 :—‘ The hart of an ape, sod and dried, where 
of the weight of a groat drunk in a draught of stale 
hunny sod (seethe) in water called *medlicraton, 
strengtheneth the heart, emboldencth and driveth 


away the pulse and pusillanimity thereof, sharpeneth 
one’s understanding, and is soueraigne against the 
faliing euill.’ What would the modern physicians 
say to this? Echo answers, what? Beo. 


FICUS ROXBURGHII. 
(Sex Supplementary Surer.] 


Tue genus Ficus has been the occasion of late 
of considerable correspondence in the pages cf 
our own and other periodicals by various writers, 
including Dr, King, the eminent Director of the 
Caleutta Botanic Gardens, and who has recently 
written an elaborate monograph of the Species 
af Ficus of the Indo-Malayan and Chinese Countrics, 
published by I. Reeve & Co,, London. Our 
illustration (see Supplement) is copied from the 
frontispiece to this work, and the tree, of which 
it is a picture, is now growing in the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta. 

This species of Ficus was named hy the late Dr. 
Wallich in honour of the illustrious Roxburgh, for 
many years the Superintendent, and to a large extent 
the founder of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and 
the father of Indian botany. Ficus Roxburghii is a 
native of the lower and outer Himalayas from Nepal 
to Bhotan, being found at elevations of from 1000 to 
3000 feet. It is a tree from 15 to 25 feet in height, 
and with a wide spreading head. The leaves are 
large, measuring from 1 to 14 foot in length, and 
from 12 to 15 inches in breadth. The most striking 
feature in the tree is, however, the great abund- 
ance of its handsome russet-red Figs. These Figs 
in shape and size much resemble Dutch Turnips, 
‘They are carried in enormous bunches on the stem, 
especially near its base, and smaller bunches on the 
main branches. The mass of Figs borne at the collar 
of the stem on this singular tree at the time when it 
was photogaphed, weighed, as Dr. King informs us, 
about a hundredweight. It must, when in full per- 
fection, have presented a remarkable spectacle, and 
one which would have produced a sensation at a fruit 
show in this country. The fruit, however, although 
eaten by the unfastidious Indian labourer, is quite 
unpalatable to a Buropean being insipid and sloppy. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Aratis AND Panax.—This is a group of plants 
chiefly characterised by their elegance, particularly 
a3 small plants; but when they attain larger size 
than can be accommodated in a 48-sized pot, they 
are not nearly so captivating; in fact, their general 
appearance becomes altogether changed. To give 
an example: the well known Aralia reticulata, when 
young, has long, narrow, almost linear leaves ; but 
planted out in a cool greenhouse it soon begins to 
assume its adult habit of growth, and at 12 or more 
feet high the leaves will be from 4 to 6 inches in 
width, and a yard or more in length, and all other 
parts of the plant developed in the same propor- 
tion. The plunt in this condition is very effce- 
tive, altogether different from the same plant 
growing in a 48-pot. ‘The same sort of meta- 
morphosis takes place when Aralia Veitchii is 
planted out under like conditions, the individual 
leaflets soon measure an inch across, and other parts 
become correspondingly developed. This is merely a 
sample of what generally takes place, when these planis 
are allowed to develope, and shows the desirability of 
having them in a young state for most indoor purposes. 
Therefore batches of cuttings should be put in 
periodically. ‘These plants are not nearly so difficult 
to propagate, as was at one time believed, indee¢, 
many of them strike almost as freely as Willows. A 
frequent cause of failure results from the cuttings 
being kept too close and moist, such as would take 
place in a close propagating case, especially where 
much bottom-heat was applied. In such a position, 
unless the greatest care is taken in airing, shading and 
other details, damping off is liable to occur, hut this 
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is due more to the cuttings being exposed to too much 
heat than to damping, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. That which I have found to answer best is a 
propagating case or frame, stood on some moisture- 
holding material, such as sand, sawdust, or cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse, in a position where the greatest 
amount of light may be had without the sun’s rays 
falling directly onit. By so doing the evil of shading 
is altogether avoided; more air may be given, and 
watering is greatly lessened. <A pit facing north, 
and a temperature of 60° to 65°, answers very well. 
If bottom-heat be employed it should be of a very 
gentle kind, not much exceeding the temperature of 
the house. But excellent results may be obtained 
by merely using a hand-light or bell-glass to cover 
the cuttings, not forgetting to arrange for a moderate 
circulation of air about the cuttings. I have always 
found it best to insert the cuttings singly in small 
pots (thumbs) filled with a sandy compost, and it is a 
good practice to place a pinch of sharp sand at the base, 
and around the cutting. As to the size ofthe cuttings, 
that will depend on the variety—free-rooting sorts 
like <A. reticulata, filicifolia, Guilfoylei, and lepto- 
phlla, may be taken of largesize, remembering that 1 to 
2 inches of stem above the soil is quite enough; 
if, however, cuttings are scarce, the stem may be cut 
into lengths of two or three joints, which, if they 
have leaves, will root as readily as tops; those 
without leaves should be planted thickly together 
in shallow pans; and this is also the method to 
pursue with root cuttings, but stems are to be pre- 
ferred. In the case of A. Veitchii elegantissima 
and A. V. gracillima grafting is the readiest mode of 
propagation. ‘Take rooted cuttings of A. reticulata, 
which makes the best stock, although Guilfoylei is 
often used; cut them over an inch above the surface 
of the soil, and graft by any method that is pre- 
ferred. That which gives the least trouble is cleft- 
grafting, which is done by splitting the stem with a 
thin-bladed knife down the centre to the surface 
of the soil; cut the scion like a wedge, and insert it 
in the cleft, being careful that the bark (cambium) 
of both stock and scion exactly coincide, at least at 
one side; tie with a piece of bast, and stand the 
grafted stocks where water cannot touch them. 
A little grafting wax is useful for them, but 
it is not absolutely necessary, A slightly drier 
frame than that recommended for cuttings would suit, 
but care should be taken that they do not damp off. 
In all cases tie up the leaves, otherwise they are apt 
to get broken. If well watered when put in, gentle 
dewings should, with judicious airing, suffice until the 
cuttings or grafts are wellestablished. If A. Veitchii 
is grown in a greenhouse with a minimum tem- 
perature of 45°, it will stand much more hard usage, 
as wellas remain of a suitable size for a longer period 
than when the plant is grown in a stove. A 
leptophylla, A. ternata, Pseudopanax crassifolia, and 
Panax Victori, are all useful, and the last-named 
is a beautiful variegated plant, which likes an inter- 
mediate temperature. Panax laciniatum, P. pluma- 
tum, and Elxodendron Chabrieri, are desirable 
species and varieties, and they are easily increased 
from cuttings. For furnishing cold or exposed 
positions, Aralia japonica is very useful, for, 
being nearly hardy, it can be placed where other 
plants would succumb. There is also a variegated 
form of it, but it is reputed tender. Both are easily 
raised from cuttings, but seeds of the green ones are 
sometimes obtainable. The Rice-paper plant, 
Aralia papyrifera, is a bold, effective plant, but it isa 
coarse grower, with leaves darker green on the upper 
surface, and whitish underneath. Tall specimens 
with good heads of foliage make fine conservatory 
plants. There are several half-hardy species well 
worth growing. F. Ross, Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 


+ 


Manurina.—A general survey should now be 
taken to ascertain which are those fruit trees that 
stand in need of manure, as by so doing matters 
will be greatly facilitated; and then, on the first 
frosty morning, the manure may be wheeled to the 
different trees. Any Apple and Pear trees that are 
in the habit of carrying heavy crops yearly must be 
well looked after, for as the majority of these trees 
are grown on the dwarfing stock, they are soon 
exhausted unless well manured every year or two. 
It can generally be seen at a glance when trees are 
getting into a starved condition by the deterioration 
of the crop in point of size and quality; the 
fruits sometimes crack, and the trees make little or 
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no growth. Any trees which are in this condition 
should have the surface-soil removed to the depth of 
5 or 6 inches, and then apply a good coating of 
manure equally all over the roots, after which 2 inches 
of the soil should be returned to the top of the 
manure, both to hold it down and to prevent birds 
from scratching it about. All bush fruit quarters 
are greatly improved by heavy dressings of manure, 
and for digging-in round the roots of red and white 
Currants and Gooseberries—well rotted farmyard 
manure is the best. Black Currant borders should 
have the surface-soil lightly pointed over, and then 
a good dressing of stable-manure, applied such as has 
been laying in the manure-yard for a few weeks, 
while for Raspberries old hot-bed material is with- 
out doubt the best stimulant they can have. Old- 
established Apple trees in orchards are greatly 
benefited by a surface-mulch of manure. This, if 
only placed on the turf, will do a great amount of 
good as the rains will wash the manurial properties 
down to the roots. The finest Blenheim Orange 
Apples grown in this neighbourhood are gathered 
from trees mulched with farmyard manure in this 
manner, Failing manure the turf on the surface 
should be dug in round about the trees with beneficial 
results, 

The top-dressing and renovating of wall tree 
borders when required should receive attention, and 
the soil prepared so as to be in readiness. Sound 
loam well chopped, and the parings fron the sides of 
roads and drives, to which may be added burnt earth, 
and wood ashes, all well mixed together, and placed 
in a heap for a short time before use, will form an 
excellent compost for the purpose. A small quan- 
tity of manure may be added for cordon trees. 


Bush Fruits —The pruning of these should now be 
done, but in districts where birds are troublesome, 
it is there best deferred till the spring. With regard 
to the pruning of Gooseberries, the purposes for 
which the fruits are required should be taken into 
consideration. A good general rule to follow is to 
leave rather more wood in those trees which are 
expected to furnish fruit for gathering in a green 
state, and for bottling purposes, than in those trees 
on which the fruit will be left to hang and ripen for 
dessert. Spur-in closely all cross shoots, and those 
not required for furnishing the tree; and remove a 
few of the oldest and under branches yearly, and 
leave a corresponding number of young growths to 
supply their places, These remarks apply also to red 
and white Currants, which shovld always be closely 
spurred in, and the branches kept well regulated and 
clear of each other. Black Currants do not require 
any spurring, but a good general thinning of the 
wood instead, removing as much of the old wood as 
is possible. A very good plan is to thin every other 
bush rather severely ; this will induce them to break 
away, and make plenty of stout growths, which will 
bear exceptionally fine fruit the year after. 

If cuttings of any of the above are required, select 
medium-sized, straight, well-ripened shoots to the 
required number, tie them in bundles, label them, 
and heel them in under a north wall, until such time 
as they can be properly made. 4. Ward, Stoke Edith 
Park, 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 


——— 


Peacuss.—Under the genial influences of the mild 
weather, and with the assistance of the bed of 
fermenting leaves in the house, little or no artificial 
heat will have been required, and the buds will have 
made rapid progress. I find that the difficulty has 
been to keep the temperatures at 50° at night when 
the apparatus has been resorted to—by day 55° will 
be quite high enough when the sun is obscured, and 
in the intervals of sunshine 60° will not do harm. 
Ventilation must be afforded every day, and at the top 
of the house if possible, but more or less according to 
the state of the weather. Maintain a genial state of 
the atmosphere by turning a portion of the leaf bed 
and sprinkling it occasionally with tepid water. 
Allow the buds to get dry before darkness sets in, 
and as the blossoms expand advance the night tem- 
perature to 55°, and allow the flowers to get perfectly 
dry by the middle of the day ; and pass over them a 
Pampas-grass plume to disperse the pollen. 

Succession Houses—The second house should be 
got in readiness if not already done; and it may be 
started about the end of December. Place a bed of 
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fermenting material in the house, as advised for that 
started early, and avoid frequent syringings. Let 
the necessary pruning and dressing be attended to in 
the later houses, and where red-spider and scale have 
been prevalent, let the trees be syringed thoroughly 
with protoleum and rain-water at a temperature of 
90°. A 60-pot full of petroleum to 4 gallons of water 
will speedily loosen the scale from the shoots: and 
then the usual washing with a spoke-brush will 
destroy any eggs which may have remained. When 
using the brush keep the fruit-bearing shoot on the 
palm of the hand, and be careful to draw the brush 
up towards the point of the shoot. As each tree is 
scrubbed give another syringing with the mixture. 

Figs.—The early trees, which were placed in a 
bed of fermenting leaves about the middle of 
November, will now be unfolding their leaves, and 
the young Figs making progress. If the temperature 
of the bed decline below 85° additional material 
should be employed to raise it to, but not to exceed 
that figure. At this stage the night temperature 
may be 55°, and the day temperature 60° if cloudy, 
and 65° with sun-heat. Syringe the tree with tepid- 
water on the mornings of fine days. Air the house 
daily when the weather is mild, Keep the roots in 
a medium state as regards moisture; and where 
the trees are not potted in the autumn, give fre- 
quent watering3s with clear manure-water, and soot 
alternately. 

Suacession Houses,—The Vig trees may be put in 
readiness in the manner previously advised, cleaning, 
training, top-dressing as may be required. The 
trees will then be in a thorough state of readiness 
for the start at any period after the New Year, 
W, M, Baillie, Luton Hoo, 


THE KITGHEN GARDEN. 


2 


Pras.—Seeds of these now germinating should be 
protected as soon as they appear by means of Spruce 
Fir boughs, about 18 inches long, placed on each 
side of the rows. When Spruce Fir cannot be 
obtained, Box, or Laurel, or Yew, may be used 
instead. A sharp look-out should be kept for mice, 
which do a great deal of mischief to Peas in a short 
time. Where cats could not be employed to reduce 
their number, Collin & Pullinger's patent traps have 
been employed with success. They should be kept 
clean and baited occasionally; one trap will often 
catch, four or five in one night without any attention. 
Slugs are also troublesome in mild, showery weather, 
and it is well to put a few fresh-sifted coal-ashes on 
each side of the rows of Peas, The above remarks 
apply to Broad Beans also, 

Cauliflowers in handlights and frames should have 
plenty of air at all times when the weather is mild, 
as any encouragement of growth at this season re- 
sults usually in buttoning in the spring. Lettuces 
in frames should also have abundance of air in mild 
weather, and the larger plants be kept clear of decaying 
leaves, &c.; these and Cauliflowers also should have 
the surface of the soil stirred occasionally, and an 
occasional dusting with lime if slugs prove trouble- 
some. 

Seakale and Rhubarb.—A sufficient quantity of 
these roots should be prepared for forcing, and the 
earlier successions gradually brought on by keep- 
ing up a steady temperature of 65°—70°, Rhubarb is 
improved in flavour if the pit or house in which it is 
being forwarded is ventilated for a few days before 
gathering the stalks. 

Globe Artichokes.—The stems and crowns of these 
plants should be protected before severe frost comes, 
by pulling away some of the older leaves and placing 
a heap of coal ashes, dry litter, or short straw around 
them. On the first indications of hard weather setting 
in, a plentiful supply of Celery, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Horse Radish, &c., should be got into the 
sheds, so as to be ready for use; and any roots of 
Parsnips or Jerusalem Artichokes remaining in the 
ground should be stored. Celery in rows outside 
should be covered with straw or bracken; Parsley 
protected by frames if possible, or by straw hurdles. 
Chicory roots should be dug up and laid in closely, 
ready for forcing as soon as the supply of Endive is 
exhausted, and any of the latter remaining outside 
should be protected from severe frost. W. H, Divers, 
Ketton Hall, Stamford, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK,: 


—=- —_- 


MEETING. 
DEc. 20—Linnean Society. 


SALES. 
Dec. 17—Dutch Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


Nursery Stock and Greenhouse 
Plants, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms, 


THURSDAY, 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, Dre. is} 


(15,000 Lilium auratum and other 
Bulbs, Greenhouse Plants, &c., at 
Dec. 19 Protheroe & Morris’ Rooms. 
*““*‘ Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 
Plants, Dutch Bulbs, &c., at 
Stevens’ Rooms. 


Large quantity of Dutch Bulbs and 
English-grown Lilies, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 

Lilium auratum from Japan, at 
Stevens’ Rooms. 


Sale by order of Messrs. F. Sander 
& Co., of Cypripedium Elliott- 
ianum, Cattleya amethysto- 
glossa, and numerous other choice 
Orchids; also many Orchids in 
bloom, at Protheroe & Morris’ 
Rooms. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 


Plants, Dutch Bulbs, &c., at 
Stevens’ Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, DEC. 204 l 


FRIDAY, DEc. 21 


SATURDAY, DEC. 22 } 


*,* Our ALMANAGC.—Secretaries of societies and 
others would greatly oblige by forwarding imme- 
diately, or as early as possible, to the Wditor, 
notices of fixtures for the ensuing year, for insertion 
in the Almanac to be published in the first number 
of the new year. Communications should reach us 
not later than the 29th inst. 


Mr. Joun Dawson, the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of Perthshire, has done 
good service by publishing his address on the 
history of the Society, which dates from 1808, 
and which, therefore, may claim to be the oldest 
existing horticultural society in Scotland. It 
appears that the minutes and other proceedings 
of the Society are still in existence, and from 
them Mr. Dawson has compiled a very amusing 
and interesting history. The first show of 
which any detailed account remains was held 
on July 13,1813, and consisted of Pinks and Let- 
tuces, Melons and Strawberries, with three judges 
for each of these two groups. In order to prevent 
disputes and altercations the exhibits were locked 
up after the decision of the judges and not re- 
stored to their owners till after dinner. Harmony 
then prevailed and the members joined in the 
chorus “ We'll rival the lads about Lunan wi’ Flora, 
Pomona, and a’.” A secondshow was held a month 
later, comprising Carnations and Canliflowers 
only. In 1816 three shows were held, the first 
in April, for Seakale or Colewort, Broccoli,and Cu- 
cumbers, Polyanthuses and Auriculas; the second 


Horticultural 
Shows in 
bygone days. 


in June, for Tulips, Ranunculuses, and Anemones; 
and the third in August, for Melons and Carna- 
tions. At this meeting the first mention of 
Roses is made; they were not, however, shown 
in competition on that occasion, though the 
specimens of seedling Roses then shown by 
Messrs, Dickson & Brown were declared to be 
worthy of the highest praise. Discontented ex- 
hibitors were not unknown in those days; indeed, 
they were proportionately more numerous then 
than now; and the Perth Society seems to have 
had no little trouble with one cantankerous ex- 
hibitor, who, year after year, made himself 
foolish, and proved a source of vexation to the 
Committee, till at length things came to such a 
pass that the President declined to receive any 
apology from him, or to remain a member of the 
Society with him; and we find the committee, 
with characteristic Scottish use of the future 
tense, expressing their regret that “one or two of 
the brethren are still determined that they shall 
not be pleased ””—(the ztalics are ours) ; after which 
nothing more is heard of the discontented one 
for some time. In 1821 Turnips, Dahlias, and 
Hollyhocks were shown. In 1824 Carnations 
were distinguished at these shows into flakes, 
bizarres, and Picotees. In 1825 Lettuces were 
in like manner distinguished as Cos and Cabbage, 
while the Pansies of our days were foreshadowed 
by the Violets of that time. In 1831 the can- 
tankerous exhibitor again appeared, but was 
disqualified, according to the record before us, 
because his collection of herbaceous plants in- 
cluded Gladiolus cardinalis, ‘‘ which was held to 
be Liliaceous, and by the rule all bulbous roots 
were excluded.” This seems to show that the 
botanical knowledge of the judges was some- 
what at fault; at any rate, according to 
our present knowledge, there are three distinct 
misstatements in the rule we have quoted. 
Pelargoniums and Irises appeared for the first 
time in 1833, and in the summer show of that 
year Messrs. Jackson & TuRNBULL exhibited 
upwards of 300 named Roses and “a numerous 
assortment of Ayrshire and China Roses.” In 
1840 seedling Pansies and Larkspurs were shown, 
Campanula pyramidalis in 1844, and in 1848 an 
extra prize for Ferns—their first appearance at 
these shows. These extracts must suffice to 
illustrate what was done in the way of busines:. 
Refreshment was, of course, needed after work, 
and “the evening was spent in as friendly and 
entertaining a manner as the circumstances of 
the times would permit of.” Some of the enter- 
tainment consisted of snuff, for which Qs. 6d. 
was paid. At this time the expenses of feasting 
were only 32s. 4d. less than the whole amount 
awarded as prize money. At present the more 
reasonable course of each member paying for his 
dinner is adopted, exceptions being made in 
favour of the judges, officials, and distinguished 
strangers. It would not be fair to Mr, Dawson 
to reprint more of his pamphlet, which may be 
had from the Secretary to the Society, but we 
commend it to the notice of our readers, and 
hope the Society may long continue to “ tend 
their flowers ”— 


“Roses and Lilies and a’, 
Daisies and Violets and a’; 
See what a profusion of beauty 
And sweetness a garden can shaw.” 


THE RoyAL HortTICULTURAL Society.— 
Much needless alarm has been felt at the official 
statement made last week to the effect that as many 
as six members of the Council propose to resign 
their seats at the next annual meeting, the number 
comprising some of the most active and energetic 
of the Council. These resignations are taken in 


some quarters as an indication of a divided policy, and 
a sign that the ship is really at last sinking. In point 
of fact, thanks to the gentlemen mentioned and their 
colleagues, the Society exhibits far more buoyancy 
than has been the case for years. Greatly as we 
regret the approaching resignations, and earnestly as we 
hope that some of them, at least, will be withdrawn, we 
deprecate any ill omen being deduced from what is 
a natural occurrence. Those who know what 
exertions have been made to place the Society on a 
better basis, and who are aware of the labour and 
time that haye been expended in so doing, will feel 
no surprise that these gentlemen feel it incumbent 
on them to retire, at the end of a year of reconstruc- 
tion, now happily largely effected. The marvel has 
been that men, so eminent, so heavily weighted 
with other duties, and so disinterested, could be 
induced to sacrifice so much for the benefit of 
horticulturists. It will be the duty of the Fellows 
at large to fill the vacancies; and though the task 
will be difficult, we have no doubt that it can be 
accomplished, but success will only be arrived at by 
unity of purpose and co-operation. Disintegration 
and dismemberment would simply ruin the Society, 
to the great detriment of horticulture. This ten- 
dency should, in the best interests of horticulture, 
be instantly checked, and one way of effecting this 
is by refraining from attaching a significance to the 
retirements from the Council, which is not justified 
by the facts of the case. 


Mr. G. F. WILSON.—The meeting of the Floral 
Committee on the 11th inst., was not only the last 
of the year, but was the last occasion on which Mr. 
G. F. Witson will preside as Chairman, that gentle- 
man having signified his wish to retire from the 
Council. Mr. Wixson has presided over the com- 
mittee for many years with marked impartiality and 
courtesy, while his extensive knowledge of Lilies 
and herbaceous plants has always been at the service 
of the committee. Mr. Wirson has fairly earned 
the right to retire, as he has given up much time 
and labour to the service of the Society, and 
is one of the few amateurs who are sufficiently 
interested in horticulture to take an active part in 
the maintenance of the representative Society. The 
cordial thanks of all who know and appreciate the 
value of Mr. Witson’s services will be tendered to 
him, with the hope that he may for many years to 
come continue to take an active, if less responsible, 
part in the work of the Society. 


GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND.—We understand 
that Mr. A. J. Brown, Honorary Local Secretary 
t) the Fund for the county of Sussex, is, in co- 
operation with Mr. Hatz, Lord Botron’s gardener, 
making arrangements for an entertainment in aid 
of the funds of the above charity. 


DEVON ROSERY GARDENERS’ RELIEF FUND. 
—We are requested by Messrs. Curtis, SANDFORD & 
Co., Torquay—who, it will be remembered, were the 
originators of the Fund—to call attention to the fact 
that there is one bed vacant at the convalescent 
home there for gardeners from the North. The 
home is free, but the committee think that the 
gardeners’ employers should be asked, and would, no 
doubt, be willing to contribute to the Fund; but this 
is not a sine gud non. 


PARIS INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION.— We have 
received from M. Charles Baltet, the President 
of the Jury, a list of awards made at the Paris 
Industrial Exhibition to English exhibitors in 
the section of perry and cider. For collections 
of fruits, 2 Gold Medal to Messrs. R. Veitch & 
Sons, Exeter; Silver-gilt, to Mr. J. Watkins, 
Hereford ; Silver, to Mr. Jones, Ledbury; and a 
Bronze Medal to Mr. Ham, Exeter. Messrs. 
Bulmer & Co., Credenhill, Hereford, was awarded 
a Gold Medal for perry: and a Silver-gilt and 
Silver to Mr. Watkins and Mr. Jones, Hereford, 
respectively. For cider, Messrs. Bulmer and Mr, 
Ham each received a Silver-gils Medal; Mr. 
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Bosley, of Devonshire, a Silver Medal; and Bronze 
ones were accorded to Mr, Watkins and Mr. Jones. 


Books OF THE SEASON,—Among the many 
useful manuals issued at this season, two which 
are greatly valued by gardeners, and which now lay 
before us, are the Horticultural Directory and Year 
Book, published at the office of the Jowrnal of Horti- 
culture, 171, Fleet Street ; and the Garden Annual and 
Almanac, published: at the ‘office of the Garden, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. A handy 
strong pocket-book and diary is issued by J. Werks 
& Co., the horticultural builders, of King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 


DISA LACERA VAR. MULTIFIDA.—It having 
been stated in Mr. Brown’s note on this plant in 
our last issue that the engraving was taken from a 
plant grown by Mr. F. W. Bureince, Trinity College 
Gardens, Dublin, that gentleman writes to disclaim 
the honour of having done so, stating that this is 
due to Mr. Beprorp, gardener at Straffan House, Co. 
Kildare. 


PHYLLOXERA LAws IN RussiA.—In order to 
protect Vines in Russia against the introduction of 
the Phylloxera, the Minister of the Interior, in con-~ 
junction with the Minister of Finance, has found it 
necessary to modify as follows the law relative to the 
importation, to Russia, of living plants, fruits, and 
vegetables :— 

Article 1—The importation, into Russia, of living 
plants (except Vines) coming from Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, England, Sweden, and 
Norway, is permitted at the following frontier stations 
of Wiertzboloy (Wirballen), Alexaudrovo, and 
Mlava; at all the White Sea ports, and also three of 
the Baltic, at Libau, Riga, and St, Petersburg ; and at 
the Black Sea ports of Odessa and Batoum. 

Article 2.—Consignments of living plants should 
be accompanied with certificates from the local 
authorities of the countries from whence they come 
testifying: a, that the packages do not contain Vine 
plants ; 4, that the individual or business-firm sending 
the plants is not engaged in Vine culture. 

Remark 1.—Consiguments of living plants will be 
delivered by the customs-house authorities to the 
consignees, if these packages be proved by written 
attestation not to contain Vine plants. 

Remark 2.—The Imperial Botanic Garden of St. 
Petersburg and the Imperial Universities have the 
right of importing living plants from all countries 
without producing the aforementioned affirma- 
tions. These importations must be authorised by 
the Finance Minister for the Botanic Garden on the 
requisition of the “ Minister of Domains,” and for 
the universities by the mutual consent of the 
Finance Minister and the Minister of Domains, pro- 
vided that the universities fulfil the obligations 
imposed by Article 1277 of the Custom-house rules. 

Article 3.—The introduction of foreign Grapes 
of all descriptions, and mare of Grapes, is authorised 
through all custom-houses through which living 
plants can be imported, with the exception of the 
port of Batoum. 

Remark 3.—Grapes sent from abroad must not be 
packed in Vine leaves. 

Article 4—The importation of fruits and vege- 
tables of all species from foreign sources is autho- 
rised at all the custom-houses with the exception of 
those on the south-west frontier of the country, as 
far as, and including the custom-house of, Volot- 
chisk. 

Article 5.—The present law shall be in operation 
two months after its publication; that is to say, on 
November 24 (December 6). 


TuLips AT THE Paris EXHIBITION, 1889.—In 
the last week of November the firm of E. H. Krerace 
& Son, Haarlem, Holland, planted in the Hor- 
ticultural part of the Pmis Exhibition six beds, each 
having an area of about 225 square feet, with late 
Tulips selected {rom their new collection of breeders. 
A large number of the Lulbs are of the most diverse 


and splendid colours, and in more than 700 varieties. 
Messrs. Krevace are the first foreign exhibitors 
whose exhibit is already installed. The Tulip beds 
have received a place of honour in the large grass 
plot which surrounds the fountain in tront of the 
Palace of the Trocadero, These bulbs, flowering 
usually about the middle of May, may be expected 
to be in bloom at about the time fixed for the 
opening of the Exhibition. 


THE SEASON.—At one of the towns on the 
Kentish coast this week we noticed as still in bloom 
Roses of several kinds, Daisies, Pansies, Hollyhocks, 
African Marigolds, French Marigolds, common 
Marigolds, Marguerites, Godetias, Fuchsias, Clarkia, 
Silene pendula, Saponaria ocymoides, Chrysanthe- 
mums carinatum, in several forms, Conyolvulus 
minor, Iberis amara, Wallflower, Rockets, Vero- 
nica Andersoni, and others; Antirrhinums, Mig-- 
nonette, Centaurea Cyanus (Corn-flower(, Poppies 
(PB. somniferum), Larkspurs, Eschscholtzias, Core- 
opsis, Collinsia bicolor, Nigella, blue Nemophila, 
blue Passion- flowers, Pelargoniums, Tamarisk, 
Ligustrum  ovalifoliam, Primroses, Auriculas, 
Tritonias, Hydrangeas, and, of course, ordinary 
Chrysanthemums — these latter vigorous, full of 
bloom, and with a richness of colour which 
is conferred by sea air only. From Corn- 
wall, on the other side of the kingdom, Mr. Bos- 
CAWEN sends us blooms of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia), of Jackman’s Clematis, Solanum 
jasminoides, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, while a 
turkey hatched a brood of nine beneath an Abies 
Nordmanniana—certainly a very unusual occurrence 
at this season. From Mr. H. Harpy, Bures, Suffolk, 
come flowers of many various kinds of plants gathered 
in the open air, and which were mostly fresh and 
quite unblemished. We remarkin the collection before 
us, Indian Pink, Rudbeckia, Sweet William, Holly- 
hock, varieties of Calendula, Carnations, Pansy, 
Stocks, and others more or less tender. 


CosMOS BIPINNATUS.—Although introduced in 
1799, this pretty half-hardy annual is very seldom 
grown in this country, and is but little known. The 
seed may be sown in the open border in April, and 
it will eventually grow to about 3 feet high, bearing 
a quantity of claret-coloured flowers similar to single 
Dahlias in form and size, the finely cut foliage add- 
ing greatly to the distinct and pleasing character of 
the plant. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW.—This annual event 
opened on Monday, December 10, at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, and the usual complement to 
the show of live stock—which, by the way, was larger 
than in the previous year—was made by the seed 


trade which had large displays of Mangels, 
Swedes, Kohl Rabi, grass seeds, seed corn, 
Potatos, &c. We remarked in the galleries 


stands of these farm products set up by Messrs. 
Gibbs & Co., whose specimens of Robinson’s Ox- 
heart Cabbage were very fine; and the various 
fodder grass plants shown in the dried state. A 
small stand of roots, seeds, &c., was exhibited by 
Messrs. Oakshot & Millard, of Reading; that of 
Messrs. Webb & Sons, Kinver, Stourbridge, was 
of great extent, and was arranged as a bank 
rising from the floor to a height of 15 feet— 
roots of various kinds were the most important items 
on this stand; although farm seeds were likewise 
largely shown, including fine samples of Kinver 
Chevalier Barley and Challenger Wheat. Messrs. 
Raynbird, Caldecott, Bawtrey, Dowling & Co., 
Basingstoke, showed an excellent lot of cereal and 
other seeds, roots, &c. The exhibit of Messrs. 
Carter & Co., Holborn, of roots and seeds was very 
extensive, especially the sections of grass seeds and 
Potatos. Carter’s Imperial Globe Turnips were remark 
able for size and fine form, A smaller stand was set up 
by Mr. John King, Coggeshall, Essex, consisting of 
Potatos, Kohl Rabi, and other field roots. Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Reading, had their usual large 
stand well filled with fine specimens of all 
the kinds of roots grown on the farm; 


large quantities of seeds of all kinds, with special 
grass mixtures for certain kinds of soil, Their 
Intermediate Carrot is a very superior strain. 
Messrs. Harrison & Son, Leicester, showed a stand 
of farm seeds and roots, and a very fine strain of 
Leek. Forest trees, grasses, and the new hedge 
plant, the Cherry Plum—Myrobella is the trade 
name — were exhibited by Dicksons (Limited), 
Chester, and, lastly, the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Association made an interesting exhibit of 
roots of all kinds, seeds, manures, feeding stuffs. &c. 


THE NEW VEGETABLE.—A name is wanted for 
the tubers of Stachys tuberifera. The name used in 
the Paris markets is Crosnes, from the locality 
whence they were introduced into the market, and 
which would be pronounced as if written Crones in 
English. Old Crones is not acomplimengary epithet 
for a new vegetable of such merit. Messrs, Carter, we 
see, adopt the name Chinese Artichoke, which would 
be appropriate but for the fact that they are neither 
of Chinese origin, norare they Artichokes. Why nct 
call them Stachys?—not a very difficult word to 
pronounce. 


LYCIUM BARBARUM AS A SEASIDE PLANT.— 
For holding up slipping banks there are few plants 
to surpass this. It forms a profusion of long, thin, 
underground runners, which interlace, and from 
which are sent up a profusion of leaf-buds, which 
form new plants. This is another instance ofa plant, 
native of a warm temperate, or even subtropical 
country, which is nevertheless hardy here, like the 
blue Passion-flower of Brazil or the Tritomas of 
South Africa. 


New Uses FOR MEXICAN FIBRE,—It is stated 
in the October number of the Brushmaker, that 
Mexican fibre, or Ixtle (Agave heteracantha), which 
has of late been so largely used for scrubbing and 
nail-brushes, has, for many ‘years past, been also 
used in the manufacture of corsets, principally in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, especially in the very 
large factory at Haverhill in Essex. It is also said 
to be woven into cloth suitable for window-blinds, 
screens, &c., and in hot climates, when it is used to 
keep the doors and windows open at night, these 
blinds would be very useful. Quite recently the 
fibre has found favour in unexpected quarters, 
as it is now being very largely used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial flowers. Notwithstanding these 
uses, and others which may yet be found for it, the 
great demand for it is still for brushmaking—a 
demand that is increasing both in this country and 
in every part of Europe. 


THE NATIONAL AURICULA AND CARNATION 
AND PICOTEE SOCIETIES.—A largely attended 
meeting of the committee of the London Societies 
took place, by the permission of the Horticultural 
Club, in their rooms at the Hotel Windsor, on 
Tuesday, the 11th inst., the Rev. H. H. D’'Omeraiy 
in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting 
having been read, it was resolved that the offer of 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, to 
give the sum of £10 to each of the Societies, be 
accepted; and it was arranged that the exhibition of 
the National Auricula Society should take place in 
the Drill Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, April 23, 
in connection with the meeting of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society on that date; and that of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society on Tuesday, 
July 23, also in conjunction with a meeting of the 
Society. The Council having expressed a desire 
that something in the form of a conference should 
take place at each of the shows, having reference to 
the particular flowers exhibited, by way of im- 
parting additional interest to the Society's 
meetings, a sub-committee, consisting of the Rev, 
H. H. D’Omerain, H. Setre Leonarp, R. Dean, 
and J. Dovatas was appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, and report at a future meeting 
of the committee. The schedule of prizes offered at 
the exhibition of the National Auricula Society was 
passed in the form in which it appeared at the last 
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show, and a few alterations were made in that of the 
Carnation and Picotee Society. It was decided that 
yellow-ground flowers be no longer shown with selfs 
and fancies, as there is a class for them; that for 
twelve blooms was reinforced by one for six blooms, 
it being understood that yellow selfs can also be 
shown as yellow-ground flowers. Mr. Dovexas 
having drawn attention to the fact that there is in 
the hands of the Treasurer a balance from the two 
Societies amounting to £40, suggested that a portion 
of this should be invested as a reserve fund, and 
eventually it was agreed that £25 should be set apart 
for the purpose of forming a reserve fund, it being 
left to the Rev. H. H. D'Oamraiy, H. S. Leonanp, 
and J. Doueras, to make the best investment they 
could. The proceedings closed with votes of thanks 
the Horticultural Club, and also to the Chairmain 
for presiding, 


THE PRODUCE OF CoRK IN SPAIN. —The 
Cork trade in Spain seems to be in a flourishing 
state. The exportation to other parts of the Con- 
tinent, as well as to England and America, was 
greater last year than it has been for several years 
past. It is stated that there has been the greatest 
demand for the superior kinds of corks, such as those 
for champagne bottles. Gerona is the most im- 
portant centre in Spain for the production of cork, 
hundreds of cork manufactories being scattered 
over the province. In the town of Palamos 
alone there are forty, and the exportation thence 
is considerable. From St Felin de Guixols 
(Gerona), it is reported that the Cork trees 
have been suffering from the attacks of a pest 
which threatened to destroy them. A voracious 
caterpillar or worm has, it is reported, been attack- 
ing the Cork forests in millions during the past 
year or two. In a very short space of time it 
stripped the trees of all their leaves from the tips of 
the branches to the trunks. These worms are now 
in their turn said to be attacked and devoured “ by 
another insect, a species of beetle of a dark green 
colour, and armed with a horn, with which it cuts 
the worms up. Another insect, in the form of a crab 
(cangrejo), pursues the worms, and destroys them ; and 
thirdly, when the caterpillar has passed through its 
metamorphosis, and the butterflies have deposited 
their eggs, another insect, until now unknown, 
attacks and pierces the bags containing the new 
genus, and destroys them; all of which will con- 
tribute, no doubt, to the complete extinction of these 
destructive caterpillars.” 


MILDNESS OF THE SEASON.—Mr. Tomxrns, 
writing December 10 from St. Mary, Scilly Isles, 
says:—“ In consequence of the mildness of the 
season Narcissus are in a very forward state, from 
Early Paper White to the late-flowering varieties, 
Here and there may be seen a stray bloom of Earl y 
Paper White and Soleil d’Or; should the weather 
continue fine Covent Garden will in all probability 
receive consignments during the first week in January. 
T am cutting fromthe open ground Christmas Roses, 
white Arums, and Freesias,” . 


THE ESINBURGH CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW.— 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather which pre- 
vailed on both days of the aboye show of the 
Scottish Horticultural Association, it is gratifying 
to find from an informal report to the Council by 
Mr, McKewzim, the Treasurer, that the receipts 
cover the expenditure, and leave a few pounds of a 
balance in favour of the show. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HoRTICULTURAL So- 
CIETY.—The annual meeting of this Society was 
held in a side room of the Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
on the 6th inst., H. H. Norris, Esq., Coltbridge 
Hall, in the chair. The attendance of members was 
larger than usual in recent years. The minutes of 
the last annual meeting having been read and 
adopted the Treasurer—Mr. Net Fraser—gave 
an abstract of the accounts for the year ending 
November 30 last. The total receipts for the year 


were shown to have been £1258 3s. 10d., and the 
payments £1002 18s. 6d., leaving a balance in fayour 
of receipts of £255 5s. 4d. The funds on hand on 
November 30 last were £1117 12s., being an increase on 
the previous year of £238 13s. The report was 
approved. The Marquis of Lornran was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Society for the year. Sir 
James Grzson Craic, on the recommendation of the 
Council, waselected Vice-President in the room of the 
Earl of Srarr, retiring from the office. To fill the 
vacancies on the Council created by the retiring mem- 
bers—Mr, James ALEXANDER, nurseryman; and Mr, 
McLeop, gardener—the names of Mr. Joun Mrernyen 
and Mr. Joun Lamont were put up for the former, 
and those of Mr. Matcorm Donn, Dalkeith, and Mr. 
Gorpon, of Niddrie, for the latter vacancy ; but as 
both Mr. Lamonr and Mr. Dunw declined to have 
their names put to the vote, Mr. Meraven and Mr. 
Gorpon were duly elected. The meeting terminated 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


SEEDLINGS OF SUGAR-CANE.—The Sugar-cane 
has been cultivated for so long a period that its 
native country is unknown. Benrua states that 
“we have no authentic record of any really wild 
station for the common Sugar-cane.” Further, ac- 
cording to the Kew Bulletin for December, the Sugar- 
cane so rarely produces mature seeds that no one 
appears to have ever seen them. In botanical works 
the subject is often mentioned, but apparently only 
to restate the fact that observers in all countrics 
“have never seen the seed of the Sugar-cane.” The 
authorities at ew have been working at this subject 
for several years. It was felt that if a Sugar-cane 
producing ripe seeds could be found, a most interest- 
ing and important line of inquiry would be opened 
for improving the saccharine qualities of the Sugar- 
cane in the same way as that so successfully adopted 
with regard to the Beet. Hitherto the Sugar-cane 
has been reproduced under cultivation solely by 
means of buds and suckers. The improvement of 
the cane has therefore been restricted to chance 
variations occurring at wide intervals, and probably 
escaping altogether the observation of the planter. 
Now all this is likely to be changed. It appears that 
at Barbados seedlings of Sugar-canes have been 
successfully raised by Professor Harrison, and 
among these seedlings are several different kinds 
indicating hybridity of a definite sort, such as would 
be expected to arise from the crossing of different 
varieties, It is to be hoped this subject will be fully 
and clearly followed up as a definite field of investi- 
gation. In any case the possibility of improving so 
important and valuable a plant as the Sugar-cane 
possess general interest. 


THE SCOTTISH PRIMULA AND AuRICULA 
SociETY.—This Society held its second annual 
meeting in 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, on 
the 6th inst., Mr. Matcorm Doxn occupied the chair. 
The Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Witr1am Srraron, 
Dundee, submitted his report for the year, which 
was in every way satisfactory, there being a balance 
in the Treasurer's hands of £10 4s. 6d. to the Society’s 
credit. The question whether in the light of the 
experience of the past two shows, in which the 
classes were open to all comers, a reconstruction of 
the schedule should not be determined upon, so that 
growers in Jate and unfavourable localities may not 
find themselves pitted against those from the southern 
and favourable districts, was discussed, and the feel- 
ing of the meeting being in favour of some such altera- 
tion, it was remitted to the Council to fully consider 
and give effect to the matter in next year’s schedule, 
The date of the show for next year was fixed for 
May 9, and the meeting closed with a cordial yote 
of thanks to the Secretary and the Chairman, 


CLERODENDRON NUTANS.—This is a white- 
flowering kind, not generally catalogued in gar- 
dening books, but it should be grown in all stove 
collections. It is much admired, and coming into 
flower during the months of November and 
December makes it all the more appreciable. 


NOTICES OF Bookxs., 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE — 
AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL SuBueCcT. By John 
Wrightson, &c. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This work embodies the substance of a course of 
lectures given to science-teachers with a view to 
show them that the principles of agriculture are 
capable of being taught in the lecture-hall or the 
school-room, although agriculture, as the author 
tells us, is an occupation requiring experience for 
its successful prosecution. This is, of course, quite 
true, but the value of the experience, and the power 
of applying it to useful ends, depend very materially 
upon the training that the farmer has had in tle 
principles of his art as well as in the practice. ‘The 
book before us is peculiar in its object. It is nct 
professedly concerned with the teaching of agricul- 
tural principles, though in point of fact it docs 
teach a great deal of them. It is rather de- 
signed to instruct other people how and what to 
teach. For this purpose the experience of a 
teacher, a farmer, and an examiner, must needs 
be of value, and Professor Wrightson combines 
all the requisites ; for instance, he is in an excellent 
position to show in what degree chemical analysis is 
valuable to the farmer or gardener, and in what 
respects it is worse than useless. The analysis of 
the ash of plants, upon which so much stress is laid 
by chemists, is really of very secondary importance 
to the cultivator, inasmuch as it shows rather the 
results of cremation than the composition, still 
less the action, of the living {plant. An ordinary 
science-teacher, fresh from the chemical laboratory, 
is not likely to recognise this, and he might, from 
his point of view, recommend silica as a manure for 
Wheat, or nitrogenous fertilisers for Clover, though, 
from a practical point of view, very unnecessarily so. 
So, too, a teacher, fresh from the lecture-room, might 
easily fall into the prevalent notion that weeds 
are wholly objectionable, when, in point of 
fact, they are valuable as indicating a highly 
fertile soil: weeds will not grow luxuriantly on a 
poor soil, and the farmer may judge by their presence 
and condition of the quality of his scil. It is his 
business either to substitute some other plant for the 
weed, or, if he can, to turn the weed itself toaccount, 
and thus avail himself of the richness of the soil 
to useful instead of useless purpose. With reference 
to this point Professor Wrightson tell us that the 
presence of Bracken is a good sign while that of 
Heath is a very bad one, but it may be pointed out 
that the two often grow together, and, moreover, the 
presence of the Heath does not necessarily indicate 
a bad soil, but only a soil ill-adapted for plants which 
are not provided with the very fine fibrous roots 
which are characteristic of Heaths. Incidentally we 
may mention with reference to the suitability of par- 
ticular soils for particular plants aremark made by Mr. 
Wrightson that Trifolium incarnatum “will not 
grow at all upon white chalky soil.” We will not 
presume to question the general accuracy of the 
Professor's dictum, but it is certainly within our 
knowledge that the plant is sometimes grown on 
the chalky hillsides in Kent, both near to and at a 
distance from the sea, and that, to all appearance, 
it thrives as well as its near ally, the Sainfoin. 


In dealing with the subject of grassland Professor 
Wrightson points out that it often happens that the 
seeds swept up from the hayloft often produce more 
satisfactory results than more expensive purchased 
seed. ‘This may well be, for the seed is probably all 
new and good, it is native of the soil, and it is 
mixed with other seeds, producing an association of 
herbage, if we may so speak, which is but imperfectly 
imitated by the seedsman. ‘There is, we are con- 
vinced, much in the association of particular plants 
in pasture, and particularly in meadow-land, which 
is not yet appreciated either by the botanist or the 
farmer. From this point of view the weeds found 
in pasture-lands may not be all evil. In certain 
seasons and under certain circumstances they may 
protect and shelter young seedling grasses and 
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Clovers at critical times; they may afford food for slugs 
and insects tha, would otherwise prey on the grasses, 
and in a variety of ways they may prove beneficial 
rather than the reverse. ‘These things are matters 
requiring observation. The great value of scientific 
training for cultivators of the soil seems to be that 
it affords a broader and more varied basis for the 
experience of the practical man to work upon. 

Routine practice has, of course, much in its favour 
as the outcome of experience; but that experience 
is much too limited in its range, and while it is not 
calculated to further progress, still less is it adapted 
to new conditions and altered circumstances. VPro- 
fessor Wrightson's work reads like a series of essays 
rather than a continuous treatise; but, in any case, it 
is one which we can most cordially recommend to 
the attention of the thoughtful cultivator, 


THE Book OF THE FARM. By Henry Stephens. 
Fourth edition, by James Macdonald. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


The fact that this standard work now reappears 
in a fourth edition is a sufficient guarantee that it is 
adapted for the purpose it was intended to fulfil. 
Moreover, the editor tells us that he has carefully 
revised the greater pcrtion, while some part of the 
book has been entirely re-written. The eminently 
practical spirit in which the work is conceived will 
commend itself to many. It is divided into three 
heads—Initiation, or instruction in first principles ; 
Practice, detailing the entire series of operations on 
the farm, whatever be its nature; and Realisation, 
under which are included the details concerning the 
stocking of the farm and the various financial trans- 
actions connected with it, comprising, we presume, 
the art of marketing. The volume before us opens 
with a statement as to the different kinds of farms, 
and the duties of the several persons who conduct 
its business, Then follows a section on the sciences 
applicable to agriculture, occupying some twenty 
pages, and therefore, as may readily be sur- 
mised, meagre in the extreme, the section re- 
lating to botany occupying about three columns! 
while the subject of germs is dismissed in a 
dozen lines, and under the heading, “ Productions 
of Nitrates in Soils,” not one word is said as to the 
action of the afuresaid germs. Such cursory treat- 
ment of the general principles upon which all culti- 
yation, whether of animals or plants, depends, is, it 
must be admitted, unsatisfactory; but it must not 
induce the reader to suppose that the other portions 
of the volume are treated with equalinadequacy, On 
the contrary, the explanations are full and clear, and 
the precepts excellent. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


as 
ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA, 


Tuis beattiful flowering shrub is frequently met 
with as a wall plant, and in that form it has no 
chance of showing its floriferousness, such as is the 
case when growing unrestrained. The other day, 
when passing Battle station, we noticed a specimen 
which had been planted against a low wall, but 
owing, I suppose, to want of time or knowledge, the 
plant had long since been allowed to outgrow its 
original boundary, and had risen much higher, as 
well as taken possession of a part of the opposite 
side of the wall. The plant was flowering very pro- 
fusely. Its long racemes of red flowers, backed by 
the bright green foliage, had a peculiarly graceful 
effect. We thus had an opportunity of seeing this 
fine old shrub in finer condition than usual. F. R, 
[The shrub in question is twenty years old. For sea- 
side planting it is highly to be recommended. Eb. ] 


Aturorsxis (THE JomsteD YEW). 


This is a very interesting genus of small trees or 
shrubs, natives of New Zea'and, and as they occupy 
but small space, and are very distinct in character 
and appearance from other ornamental plants, on 


~~ 


this account they are well worthy of the attention 
of amateurs and others who possess places of small 
extent. 

A, cupressoides T have found to be the hardiest and 
the easiest grown of any of the group; and although 
all of them are improved by shelter, yet this species 
in particular should never be confined, as it is apt 
to get drawn up, and then presents a slender lanky 
appearance. When properly grown it is a very orna- 
mental plant, and is well furnished with branches, 
which are often divided into threes, and occasionally 
forked. The leaves are of a glossy-green colour, 
without footstalks, imbricated, and lie close to the 
twig or branch. It seldom requires pruning, with 
the exception of cutting back or pinching out the 
terminal bud, or cutting off a rival leader at the top 
when it occurs. All the species like a rich free open 
soil, thoroughly drained, well trenched, broken up 
and pulyerised to a depth of about 20inches. Strong 
adhesive clay soil is inimical to their proper growth ; 
therefore, when it is desirable to plant a specimen 
on such soil, the site should be prepared for it by 
adding to and mixing a quantity of bog-earth or 
other loose material with the staple, so as to render it 
more genial. On the other hand, light sandy soil 


should have a quantity of clayey loam incorporated | 


with it, When planting the trees the roots should 
be carefully spread out in all directions from the 
base of the stem, covered with fine soil, and finished 
in the ordinary way. 1 need hardly say that the 
plants should be protected from rabbits and vermin 
of every kind, and I have found it an advantage to 
stick a few Spruce Fir branches into the ground 
around the plant, to afford additional shelter until 
such time as the roots become established. 

A, laxifolia (the loose-leaved Jointed Yew).— 
This is not such a free grower as the former, but 
where it thrives it forms a pretty little specimen 
bush, whose proper place is the lawn. The leaves 
are rather thick and fleshy, sharp-pointed, and of a 
yellowish-colour, and stand out from the branch or 
twig. The lateral branches often assume a pendent 
habit, rendering the plant still more interesting. It 
may be planted with success in closer and more 
shady places than A. cupressoides will endure, asit is 
not so apt to be drawn up under such-like conditions. 

A. selaginoides (the Cypress-like Jointed Yew).— 
This pretty little tree is said to attain a height of 
about 30 feet in its native habitat, but in this 
country it is of very slow growth, and even under 
the most favourable circumstances as regards soil, 
site, and shelter, it only attains the size of a small 
bush. Its habit of growth and general contour are 
quite distinct, and those who have a partiality for 
variety and have but limited space, should give it a 
trial in a sheltered situation. Under favourable 
conditions it has an upright habit of growth, and is 
generally well furnished with flexible twigs and 
branches of a lively green colour. These plants are 
seldom to be seen even in first-class collections, 
which may be partly accounted for from the fact that 
their hardiness cannot be depended upon when 
planted on exposed places or at high elevations 
above the sea-level. I have been enabled to grow 
by fur the finest specimens of these trees in Treland, 
where the climate is milder, frosts less intense, and 
of shorter duration than in this country; notwith- 
standing which, there are many parts of this country 
where its successful cultivation would be a certainty. 
J.B. Webster, {We have ventured to alter the names 
given by the writer, in conformity with the results of 
our investigations into the botany of the genus, See 
Noy. 10, 1888, p. 545. Ep.] 

Sambucus RACEMOSA. 


Whether it be owing to climate, or whether this 
species is more commonly planted in the North 
than it is in the South, its bright scarlet fruits 
are very rarely seen in South-country gardens, 
Whatever the reason for this, there can be no doubt 
about its ornamental value as a_bright-coloured 
autumn-berried shrub; and of this I was reminded 
recently when visiting the gardens at Crathes Castle, 
Kincardineshire, where in a recently formed shrub- 
bery it was observed in fine condition. The plants 
had been well cut back the previous year, and the 
sturdy growths which they had made this year bore 


clusters of brilliant red fruits, which were all the 
more conspicuous as the early frosts had nearly 
stripped the plants of their foliage. F. Ross. 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


—— e«—_—_ 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Iris high time the English growers of Chrysan- 
themums, and especially those who cultivate for 
exhibition, should enter a protest against nearly, 
if not quite, all, the so-called new and incurved 
varieties being sent to this country from France and 
America. The one exception to the general con- 
demnation is Delaux’s Perle Précieuse, sent out in 
1887, and considered to be good enough to be 
included in the last edition of the National Society's 
Catalogue. Itis there described as rose-purple, with 
a silvery back to the florets, which are broad, and of 
medium size, and a mid-season variety. It is a very 
pretty variety, with a broad solid petal, of good form, 
bat does not come large enough to be included 
among the exhibition flowers. ‘The French raisers 
appear to be coming round to the conviction that 
the long lists of Japanese varieties they have been 
announcing for years past—so many of them being 
of only second-rate quality—are no longer bought 
up so eagerly as they once were by our growers, 
and they seem to be turning their attention to the 
incurved section; but as yet with indifferent results. 
Another danger threatens the grower, that of 
some exbibitors renaming imported flowers. A 
strong protest was entered against the practice at the 
meeting of the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society on the 21st ult. This is, 
indeed, a misleading and unjust proceeding, which 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

The recently-published Catalogue of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society contains a list of eighty 
incurved varieties, more than one-fourth of which 
have originated as sports. Indeed so sportive is 
the Chrysanthemum, that of recent years we have 
obtained finer incurved forms from sports than from 
seedlings. Three new forms in this section are 
announced for distribution in the spring of next year 
—all sports; they are Miss M. A. Haggas, which 
gives exhibitors what they have desired to obtain—a 
golden Princess of Wales. This sport came from 
Mrs. Heale, which is itself a very fine pure white 
sport from the delicate rose-tinted Princess of Wales. 
The second is H. Shoesmith, a bronze-coloured sport 
from the well-known golden Mr. Bunn, which in its 
turn is a sport from Golden Beverley, being much 
deeper in colour, and a favourite early variety. 
Lastly is Miss Violet Tomlin, which gives us a com- 
panion to the purple-coloured Refulgens, but a much 
more reliable flower for exhibition purposes. 
Refulgens, though of a fine tint of purple-maroon, is 
invariably small, and freqaently comes with an open 
centre. The new form is a sport from Princess of 
Wales, and is of a bright purple-violet shade, and 
quite as fine. 

Exhibitors of Chrysanthemums now possess 
three valuable groups of incurved Chrysanthe- 
mums most useful for show purposes. They 
are the “Queens,” under which heading may 
be placed Alfred Salter, Bronze Queen of England, 
Emily Dale, Empress of India, Golden Empress of 
India, Golden Queen of England, Lord Alcester, 
and Queen of England—a group which gives the 
largest and finest back-row flowers of the incurved 
section. ‘Then Princess of Teck gives a smaller but 
scarcely less useful set; they are—Charles Gib- 
son, Hero of Stoke Newington, Lord Eversley, and 
Mrs. Norman Davis. Now we have a third series, 
of which Princess of Wales is the original type. 
They are the new varieties described above, viz., 
Miss M. A. Haggas, and Miss Violet Tomlin, Mrs. 
Cobay, and Mrs. Heale; while another fine sport is 
promised for next season. 

It has been suggested that it would add a new 
interest to our Chrysanthemum exhibitions if prizes 
were offered for the members of these different 
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groups. The National Chrysanthemum Society might 
fitly comprise such classes in its schedule of prizes 
for 1889, only that the schedule appears to be already 
sufficiently bulky. 2. D. 


Tue YeLttow PicorEE AND CARNATION. 


A notion prevails that these choice plants are 
more difficult to cultivate than other varieties of the 
Carnation and Picotee. Probably years ago this 
might have been the case; and even in recent years 
some varieties have been found with a delicate con- 
stitution, while others are more robust. My own 
experience extends to something like thirty years, 
and within those years the earliest known to me, 
which I was also able to cultivate, were Prince of 
Orange (Perkins) and Ascot Yellow (Standish). 
These two varieties I obtained at one time, and the 
first named was an illustration of a vigorous growing 
variety, and one which kept up its vigour until now; 
whereas the Ascot Yellow, though vigorous at first, 
speedily declined, and I believe it has now gone out 
of cultivation. 

Some fifteen years ago Mr. Charles Turner, of 
Slough, raised about 250 seedlings from Perkins’ 
Prince of Orange. It was a sight not soon to be 
forgotten to see that lot of seedlings in flower, and a 
selection of them was sent out, after being exhibited 
in capital form at the various London exhibitions. 
I allude to them because we obtained a number of 
the best varieties when they were sent out, and had 
& good opportunity to study their character as 
regards constitution. Most of them were vigorous, 
but a few were not so, and very difficult to increase. 

Seedlings haye been raised from the vigorous 
growing varieties, and an advance has again been 
made, both in quality of the flowers and vigour of 
constitution. The point for raisers to attend to is to 
raise plants that will grow well out-of-doors, and 
make useful border plants. The varieties of fifty 
years ago were weakly constitutioned, as we learn 
from Hogs, who writes, in his Practical Treatise, 
that “The yellow Picotee is at all times 2 difficult 
flower to grow in this country, on account of our 
moist atmosphere and long winters. The Dutch 
florists have bad success with it for the same 
reason.” Hogg gives a coloured plate of a yellow 
Picotee in his treatise; but it is a fringed edged 
thing, flaked with crimson, and well marked with 
red lines. An earlier plate of a true yellow Picotee, 
raised by Hogg, is figured in the Floricultural Cabinet 
for the year 1835. It is named Publicola; the 
ground colour is deep yellow, with a heavy scarlet 
edge, but those early plates are not very truthful. 
Many varieties were grown by Hogg, all of which 
are now lost to cultivation. 

A grower in the Midlands, of the name of Smith, 
greatly improved the yellow Picotee after the death 
of Hogg. Mr. Simonite and the Rev. F. D. Horner, 
who saw the flowers when in the raiser’s hands, have 
told me that they possessed the best qualities of the 
white ground varieties, but in some instances were 
of a paler yellow than Hoge’s strain is represented 
to be, owing to his crossing with the best white 
ground forms to obtain quality of bloom. My own 
batch of seedlings of the Prince of Orange type I 
need not say anything about, because they have been 
exhibited so frequently, and have been grown in our 
own garden, and also in Mr. Turner’s nursery at 
Slough. Mr. Dodwell is sending out no fewer than 
fifty-one varieties this season. I haye not seen any 
of them, but as far as I can make out they are nei- 
ther flaked Carnations nor edged Picotees. They 
will doubtless be grown somewhere else next year, 
and we shall be able to criticise them. I merely 
Mention them because they are in existence, but it 
is surprising ifsuch a large number are sufficiently 
distinct from each other. 

Out of many hundreds of yellow ground varieties, 
I have raised several that are decidedly flaked Car- 
nations ; but a flaked Carnation on a yellow ground 
is a poor thing of decidedly sickly aspect when com- 
pared with the lovely bizarres and flakes on white 

grounds already in existence. I cannot say what 
yellow ground flaked Carnations may be capable of 


in the future, but at present I am not much taken 
with them; and yet, if we may trust to the veracity 
of a coloured plate of one in the old Horticultural 
Register, vol. y., for the year 1835, the contrast of 
colours in crimson and gold is very beautiful. What 
We want is the rich yellow ground and decided 
crimson flakes. The variety is named Rodger’s 
Unique Golden-crimson Bizarre. It was raised in 
Kent, from seeds obtained from Brussels, and was 
evidently of weak constitution, slow to increase, and 
was soon lost to cultivation. They expected good 
prices for choice flowers at that time, as this one was 
sold at a guinea per pair. 

The yellow selfs are greatly valued as border 
plants, and amongst a numerous family of them I 
still think highly of King of Yellows, raised by Dr. 
Abercrombie, and sent out many years ago from 
Slough. The market growers tell me it is the best 
to grow for cut blooms, as the petals do not curl up 
in the rather impure London atmosphere, whereas 
Pride of Penshurst has this serious fault. I find a 
large number of yellow selfs amongst the seedling 
Picotees ; but one yellow is very like another, and it 
is only when we obtain one with persistent flowers 
of the character of King of Yellows, or one of a 
richer, deeper yellow, like Ernest Benary, that it is 
worth while propagating them. Of course a raiser 
of seedlings must be careful not to save too many of 
them ; and unless he has a perfect knowledge of the 
varieties already in existence, he is apt to think 
rather too much of his own productions. 

Raisers of seedling plants of any kind are well 
aware that it is not difficult to raise varieties as 
good as the parents; the difficulty is to surpass the 
parents and be also distinct in colour. There is 
ample room for improvement in all the sections of 
the yellow Carnation and Picotee, and whatever 
diverse opinions may be held as to the decorative 
qualities of the Picotee in preference to the Carna- 
tion, or vice versd, there can only be one mind as to 
the necessity of maintaining constitutional vigour in 
the plants, so that they may grow freely out-of- 
doors. One of the members of the Carnation Society 
has told me that he has some yellow Picotees which 
have a perpetual flowering habit. If we can get 
them to produce flowers all the vear round it will be 
an unquestionable boon. As far as regards the cul- 
tural requirements of yellow Carnations and Picotees, 
I do not find them more difficult to manage than 
others. There are weakly constitutioned varieties 
in every section, but as a rule they pass out of ex- 
istence within the next decade after they have been 
raised, whether they are yellow or white ground 
varieties; indeed, I have found far more difficult 
subjects amongst the white ground than in the other 
section; in fact, Ascot Yellow was the only one that 
I could not keep life in, and it did not lack for 
coddling in pots. It was a true perpetual bloomer. 
The late Mr. Standish, of Ascot, brought it to one 
of the winter meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, where it obtained a First-class Certificate 
for its perpetual blooming habit. 


In regard to the general treatment and propaga- 
tion of yellow Carnations and Picotees, I recommend 
that they be propagated by layering if they are 
intended to flower at the usual Carnation time, in 
July and August. They also ought to be layered at 
that date, and treated in the way recommended in 
previous numbers. Those of a perpetual flowering 
habit—or if they are not of that character, but are 
intended to be foreed—I recommend raising the 
plants from cuttings in the spring months. They 
may be propagated, as the cuttings can be obtained 
from January to the end of April. They will strike 
freely in a mild hotbed, orin a forcing-house. If the 
atmosphere of the house is likely to be dry, the 
cuttings may flag a little, and in that case they 
ought to be covered by a bell-glass; because they 
will not be likely to make strong healthy specimens 
if the cuttings are not kept in a plump condition 
until roots are formed. The young plants should 
also be potted off as soon as they are fairly rooted, 
and be grown on while the weather is cold in a light 
airy position in the greenhouse, to be inured to the 
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open air while the weather is warm during summer. 
J, Douglas. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 


I think we may now safely get rid of the desig- 
nation Tree Carnations as a kind of floral anachron- 
ism, and employ instead the happier and more 
fitting term, winter-flowering. The fact is that the 
long, lank, drawn habit of growth that characterised 
the Tree Carnations twenty-five years ago has quite 
disappeared, and the new varieties constantly being 
introduced are of a dwarfand free growth, and in 
many cases do not exceed*2 feet in height, and are 
even dwarfer. The tall habit of growth seen in past 
varieties was caused to a large extent by improper 
treatment : they were wintered in a warm greenhouse, 
and summered in glass-covered frames, and so 
induced to assume a lanky growth until it was 
assumed to be a natural characteristic. I can re- — 
member winter-flowering Carnations 4 feet in height, 
that produced three or four flowers only at the tips, 
and the stems were naked, and quite devoid of any- 
think like grass. 7 


The new varieties being sent out from Slough and 
elsewhere show quite a new type. We have now 
many fine varieties of dwarf, free bushy growth, 
that put up several flower-stems, and that carry a 
number of blooms undreamt of by those who knew 
the winter-flowering Carnation in its early stages of 
development. This is a decided gain; any one has 
only to visit the Royal, Nursery, Slough during the 
winter to see how marvellously free of bloom many 
of the new varieties are; and Mr, Turner states he 
can cut bushels of flowers during the autumn, winter, 
and early spring seasons. 


The system adopted of planting out the seedlings 
during summer is a good one; and as compared with 
the old plan of keeping them in pots, saves a good 
deal of time and labour. The seed is sown in 
February, or about that time; it germinates in a 
gentle bottom-heat, the plants, as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, are pricked off, and finally 
placed singly in pots, and then planted out in a well- 
prepared bed in the open ground. Here the plants 
grow freely and strongly, and throw up many flower- 
stems; in October the plants are lifted, potted, and 
when somewhat established, carried into a house 
where some artificial heat can be employed to assist 
them in getting into bloom. 

It must not be supposed that anything like forcing 
takes place. Air is given freely, except where it 
might be hazardous to do so, and the artificial heat 
applied is simply for the purpose of keeping the 
atmosphere dry, and assist the flowers to expand. 
Hundreds of flowers are cut from the airy, roomy 
Carnation-house at Slough during the winter. 


The best thing to do with the plants after they 
have gone out of bloom is to again plant them out 
in the open, so that they can make young growths 
from which to procure cuttings. By August there 
should be plenty of these, and the best thing to do 
is to pipe them as one would Pinks—strike them in 
a bottom-heat, and by November have them rooted 
and potted singly in pots to stand the winter. This 
is much better than leaving it until spring before 
cuttings are struck, as the plants are so much 
stronger, and bloom earlier, and much more freely 
in consequence. There is, I think, another advan- 
tage about planting out for the summer. A little 
seed may be obtained from the later blooms. 
The summer flowering Carnations will sometimes 
show a tendency to assume the winter flowering 
character. I have an instructive illustration of 
that tendency just now in the case of the fine yellow 
self-coloured Germania. A strong plant threw up 
five vigorous flower-stems, which bloomed in the 
summer, and towards the end of the summer threw 
up a third which has now developed three fine buds. 
The grass was duly luyered, rooted, and potted off, 
and the old plant is now breaking out into growth at 
almost every point. The plant is now under glass, 
but whether I shall succeed in getting the flowers to 
expand in an unheated house remains to be seen. 
But this plant will give me a good supply of pipings 
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by spring, and I can either root them in heat, or 
place the plants out in the open to bloom through 
the summer. 

Some seedlings from summer blooming Carnations 
show the winter blooming habit; they failed to 
flower during the summer, but they threw up flower- 
stems late, and I lifted the plants and potted them, 
and they are now coming on to flower in my cold 
house. But whether I shall succeed in flowering 
them with only such solar heat as may be vouch- 
safed during the winter, remains to be seen. FR. D. 


Fic. 99.—PINuS LARICIO, CORSICAN PINE. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA AS AN Exurpition Prant. 


It is a frequent custom for compilers of schedules 
of prizes to make classes for plants of Primula sinensis 
at Chrysanthemum shows held during November, but 
those who are accustomed to visit Chrysanthemum 
shows have to admit that Chinese Primroses are one 
ofthe poorest of features generally. [think itis because 
little or no effort is put forth to grow the plants to 
anything like perfection. The invariable rule seems 
to be to cultivate Primulas simply as a part of the 
routine of winter decoration, and not to put forth any 
attempt to draw out the possibilities of development 
lying within the plants. But when it is attempted 
as at Birmingham and other places, it is surprising 
what results foilow. At the recent Chrysanthemum 
show held at Devizes, handsome prizes were offered 


for twelve plants of Primula sinensis and some truly 
marvellous plants were staged by Mr. Hall, gardener 
to C. N. May, Esq., Elm Lodge, Devizes, in 8-inch 
pots, the foliage showing a diameter of from 2 to 24 
eet; and haying many flower-stems crowned with 
fine blossoms. Some fine plants were brought from 
Birmingham by one of the leading Primula culti- 
yators there, but they fell decidedly short of the 
home-grown specimens. There was nothing of a 
drawn character about the foliage; it was short, 
stout, and robust. 


(sEE P. 692.) 


Mr. May states that the seed from which these 
plants were grown was sown the first week in 
December, in a stove in which the day temperature 
was about 65°; when the plants were large enough 
to handle, they were potted singly in small pots, the 
compost used being made up of one-third leaf-mould 
and two-thirds loam, to which was added enough 
silver-sand to keep it nicely open, and a little 
charcoal to keep it sweet. The young plants are 
kept growing on in the same temperature, repotting 
them when necessary, till they are placed in the 
blooming pots, which should be well filled with roots 
by the end of May. Then the plants are placed in a 
cold frame until the end of July, as a kind of summer 
rest ; then they are placed in a gentle heat, to excite 
them into growth and bloom. As the autumn 


advances a little more heat is given, with weak liquid 
Manure about twice a week. That such huge plants 
could be obtained in eleven months is really sur- 
prising, and it appeared to be a new revelation in 
regard to Primula culture; but the fact illustrates 
what can be done with the Chinese Primrose under 
high-class cultivation. R. D. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


————— 


TILLANDSIA LINDENIANA. 


Tuts is a pretty compact growing inmate of the 
stove, and produces, from the crown, which is sur- 
rounded by upright recurved leaves, erect flattened 
spikes of lovely blue flowers. The species is increased 
by potting up the suckers which spring from the base 
of the plants, in small pots, using peaty soil. These 
should then be given water, to settle the soil 
about the roots, and be placed in a moist warm house 
or pit to develope themselves. 


Tue ALocasta. 


Of these plants there are now many handsome 
species and hybrids in cultivation. The leaves of 
many of these are large, with rich markings, and all 
of them possess more or less beauty and stateliness. 
They are increased by potting divisions of the 
crowns, suckers, and offsets in a mixture of peat 


and loam, growing them on ina warm stove, and 
keeping them moist at the roots. 


RONDELETIA SPECIOSA, 


If cuttings of this somewhat slender-growing sub- 
ject of the stove are put in now in small pots filled 
with peaty soil, and be treated as indicated above, 
stopping them once or twice when growth has com- 
menced, after each shift into larger pots, they will 
attain to useful dimensions by next summer, when 
they will produce bright red trusses of Verbena-like 
flowers from the points of the young shoots. 


Breies—Hyacintus, &c. 


Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, and Jonquils, which 
are now showing flower, will now be assisted by 
giving them frequent waterings of tepid liquid 
manure until the last pip and flower has been 
opened, when applications of clear water will suffice. 
From the time the flower-spike appears, until the 
plants have done flowering, the soil in which they 
are growing should not be allowed to get dry. H. W. 
Ward. 


FRUIT REGISTER. 


——— 
PEARS IN 1888 AT BELVOIR. 


Tue late season, although ungenial and unfavour- 
able, has not been without its lessons to those who 
cultivate Pears, as well as to others who desire 
information to assist them in selecting suitable kinds 
likely to repay the trouble of growing under all cir- 
cumstances of weather. Deriving many of our 
Pears from countries enjoying a higher summer tem- 
perature than our own, it is not surprising that a 
dull, cold season such as that of 1888 should affect 
unfavourably the quality of fruit. As to what extent 
this has been the case, and what kinds have proved 
most capable of elaborating the saccharine juices 
that help to give Pears the qualities we seek in them, 
it is important that information should be obtained, 
and that from different parts of the United King- 
dom. As a rule, English-raised Pears and Apples 
do best in our climate, and this fact should stimulate 
those who have the opportunity to pursue the prac- 
tice of crossing and raising seedling fruits—Pears 
especially. When we have a National Horticultural. 
Society supported as Kew is, I hope fruit tree im- 
provement will be one of the works taken in hand, 

I add a few notes descriptive of the influences 
of the late season on the Pears grown at Belvoir. I 
may mention that we are in the North Midland dis- 
trict, 110 miles north of London; the altitude of the 
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garden is 237 feet above sea-level; our rainfall 
averages 24 inches, and our soil is modified lias clay. 

Jargonelle was fairly good in quality, and less 
affected than many others, and this applies to both 
wall and standard trees. Williams’ Bon Chrévien 
(wall). — This fruit was small, very unequal in 
quality, many more softened, but shrivelled. Fertility 
(wall) was good, but the tree too small to produce a 
fair sample, but it is a promising fruit. Dunmore 
(standard) was juicy, and of good quality. Berga- 
motte d’Automne (east wall) failed to develope 
ordinary good qualities, and did not keep. Beurré 
d’Amanlis (wall) was inferior in quality, and did not 
properly ripen. Beurré superfin (south wall), though 
not so large as usual, was good in quality, melting, 
and the skin clear and bright yellow; undoubtedly 
one of our best Pears. Marie Louise (wall), although 
small, and irregular in ripening, still maintained 
its character as a high-class Pear. Some failed to 
soften, but even then were good. British Queen 
(west) is a seedling from the foregoing, and showing 
very much the character and qualities of its parent. 
Huyshe’s Victoria (west)—an English Pear—was 
uicy, piquant, and fairly good. It is growing in favour 
with me. Maréchal de la Cour bore abundantly ; 
was melting, juicy, but had less flavour than in good 
seasons, Beurré Supréme (east).—A rather small 
Pear, but one that never fails in quality or produc- 
tiveness. In spite of the bad season, and an eastern 
exposure, it is one of the best November 
Pears this year. It seems little known. Pit- 
maston Duchess (west), although large and handsome, 
is of only second-rate quality in this latitude. It 
proved a melting Pear this season. La France (west). 
—A rather promising Pear, sent me by my old friend, 
Ferdinand Jamin, of Bourg la Reine. It proved 
juicy and agreeable. Beurré Diel is not usually a 
melting Pear, but this season it has proved so. 
Beurré Duboisson.—Small this year, but true to its 
character, a constant cropper. It is sweet and 
melting, but less high in flavour than usual. Beurreé 
Hardy.—This useful Pear lacks its usual juicy 
sweetness this season, but it is still passable. The 
above represents the early and late autumn Pears. 
The result of the season on the winter Pears has 
yet to be noticed. William Ingram, Belvoir, Nov. 27. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 


(> Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending carly 
intelligence of local events likely to be of interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the notice of horticulturists. 


Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, trees, &c., are also solicited, 


ANEMONES.—In “November in the Garden,” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for December 8, “ L. A. L.” has 
given us a very interesting account of the plants still 
blooming in his garden, but the frost of the early 
part of October was much less destructive with 
him than with us, for not only did it leave all 
the Dahlias a mass of rottenness, but every 
flower and bud on the Japanese Anemones was 
destroyed, showing them to be much less hardy 
than the varieties of A. coronaria which are 
still in full bloom with us, I would like to draw 
the attention of your readers to a great success we 
have this year achieved with the last-named flower 
as an autumn blooming plant. Early in August, 
1887, I obtained a packet of new seed, which was sown 
at once in boxes ; the seed grew readily and stood in 
the open air until late in the autumn, and during the 
winter had only the protection afforded by an 
unheated orchard-house. arly in the following 
spring they were planted out, part on a sunny 
border, and the remainder between fruit trees, 
where they would obtain partial shade. As 
‘they had grown so well all the winter, being at 
the time of planting 3 or 4 inches high, I expected 
they would have gone on with renewed vigour when 
transferred to fhe open ground; but in this I was 
disappointed, as they made very little progress above 
the surface all thesummer; but I am inclined to the 
idea that they were not dormant beneath the surface, 
for by the end of September they began to grow 


with amazing vigour, sending up stout leaf-stalks, 
that bore no resemblance to those made before they 
were planted out, and which they still retained ; 
these leaves were soon followed by flowers, so that 
they made a good show by the end of October, and 
all through November we have been gathering three 
or four dozen blooms.a week. I need not say how 
very useful we have found them for the decoration of 
the rooms, being so very distinct from_other flowers 
blooming at this season of the year. G. B. |It will 
make matters clearer to our correspondent when we 
tell him that ““L. A. L.” writes from Ireland, whose 
climate is milder than ours. Ep.] 


THE REDUCTION OF THE VARIETIES OF PEARS. 

—My idea anent this question was brought so 
prominently before your readers a few weeks since 
that I thought it unnecessary to take any part in 
the discussion now going on until I read the notice 
at p. 675 of last Saturday’s issue. A single paragraph 
in a note on that page, signed “ N. H. P.,” seems to 
me to settle the whole matter. It reads thus :—‘‘ It 
appears to me that the requirements of the family 
for whom the gardener has to provide as to quantity 
required, and the fertility of Pears in the neighbour- 
hood must settle very largely the question of varie- 
ties a gardener grows.” With this opinion I entirely 
coincide. The demand for the fruit here is not what 
I consider excessive ; still, we are expected to have 
a supply good in quality and tidy to look at from 
August to March; and I say advisedly, and after many 
years’ experienee, that not twelve kinds, nor double 
that number, in some years, will ensure a constant 
supply of dessert fruit the season through. I note 
that Mr. Sheppard, at p. 641, does not say plainly 
that he has accomplished the feat with twelve varie- 
ties, and also fails to say in what manner “ greater 
satisfaction” would be given to our employers if we 
grew but twelve kinds. I can only surmise that he 
means there are not more than twelve or fifteen varie- 
ties of first-rate qualities. Icertainlycouldname halfa 
hundred to which that designation would apply. Of 
course, it does not follow that I would grow them 
all, or advise others to do so; I would rather say, 
Lose no opportunity of learning, both by your own 
experience and from the practice of others, as to 
what varieties do best in your neighbourhood, and 
having settled that point, then, if needs be, reduce the 
number of kinds. No fruits differ somuch as Pears do 
in different soils, aspects, and climates, and it is a 
part (aud, to me, a very interesting part) of the 
gardener’s duty to make right selection of kinds from 
practical observation. I will quote a case in point 
from Mr. Sheppard’s list of twelve varieties at p. 535 
—Beurré Rance—named in that list. No matter in 
what form or position it is grown, it is here in no sea- 
son fit for dessert, but is one of the best we have for 
stewing; on the other hand, Doyenné Boussoch, 
which is not good with Mr. Sheppard, is invari- 
ably good here. It is these erratic freaks that Pears 
alone, of all fruits, seem to have licence to take, 
which make it desirable—not imperative, to grow a 
goodly number of varieties, and only by doing so is 
it possible to avoid a break in the regular supply of 
good fruit. W. Wildsmith. ; 
I am very glad that Mr. Markham (p. 675) 
has put a black mark against Beurré de Rance— 
not Beurré Rance. Never in my life did I but once 
taste this Pear good, and that was when there had 
been a very hot, dry autumn, when it was really ex- 
cellent, from a south wall. I do not say that it 
might not be better from an orchard-house, but 
certainly it cannot be recommended for planting 
generally, and I am yery sorry to say the same of 
Waster Beurré. Once I saw and tasted some fruit of 
this Pear from the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Garden truly magnificent, and the flayour most 
excellent, but very few places can grow this kind 
well. Yet another Pear I must scratch, it is Master 
or March Bergamot. I have never seen this fit for 
anything but stewing. I should like to plead for 
a good old Pear called Bezi Vact, discovered about 
100 years ago at the Abbey of St. Waust. It requires 
an east or west wall to grow on, and it is then 
excellent at Christmas. J mention this kind because 
I do not remember once seeing it at the Chiswick 
Conference, and it would be a great pity to see it 
go out of cultivation. J. Rust, Eridge Castle, 

—— | think Mr. Rust entirely mistaken in stating 
the spurious variety of this Pear to be Althorpe 
Crassane, as one glance at the coloured plate of it 
in the Herefordshire Pomona is sufficient to convince 
any one that it is not that variety. I grow several 
trees of Althorpe Crassane here, and I find on com- 
paring specimens of the fruit with the coloured plate 
of this variety in the Pomona that I haye the true 


one. There is a very wide difference between 
Althorpe Crassane and the spurious of IXnisht’s 
Monarch, both in shape and the colour of the skin, 
as well as in flayour. 4. Ward. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—On 
Tuesday I paid a visit to the Drill Hall, St. James's, 
to see the last of this season’s Moyal Society’s 
shows. The menu served was principally composed 
of Turnips and Sprouts from Chiswick, a nice 
lot of red-berried evergreens, two or three pots of 
Primulas and Cyclamens, three Orchids, and a few 
miscellaneous things; a more miserable display 
could not very well be conceived, and I deeply 
regretted having been at the expense and trouble to 
wend my way to such an exhibition. What I cannct 
understand is the excessive modesty displayed by the 
executive. The public know nothing whatever of 
these shows. Short crisp paragraphs are never in- 
serted in the London morning and evening papers (?). 
They are not advertised, nor do they ever appear in 
the free list devoted to announcing lectures, meetings, 
exhibitions, &c., which are scanned daily by the 
general public. Where lies the fault? Surely the 
executive should know that the only way to make 
our exhibitions a success, a good display is essential, 
and the power of the Press utilised in every possible 
way. My sincere advice is, Advertise, advertise, 
advertise! A Fellow. [The meeting in question was 
one of committees only. “ A Fellow” clearly docs 
not read the papers very closely. Ep.] 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA.—It has had a place in the 
menu here for some years as Stachys, and I think 
this name more sensible than ‘‘Crosnes du Japon ” 
of the French, or “ Choro Gi” of the Japanese, from 
whom it was introduced by M. Paillieux. The cook 
here obligingly gives one good recipe for second 
course :—‘ Soak in cold water five minutes, rub 
well with Lemon, throw into boiling water with a 
pinch of salt for ten minutes. Strain and shake pp 
with cream, or maitre dhotel butter—must be 
served up at once.” Itis almost in daily demand 
here, and in variousways. ‘The housekeeper says, 
from her experience, that it is an excellent ingre- 
dient in mixed pickles, but not so good as a pickle. 
by itself. Our yield this year is at the rate of about 
5 tons per acre. I believe it capable of doing much 
more. P. M., Wynnstay Gardens, Ruabon. 


CARNATIONS.—I find that several of my layered 
plants are failing in the centre, the leader dying off, 
The plants are quite healthy at the base, and 
vigorous in growth, but they fail in this important 
particular. J attribute it to the effects of frost—the 
sharp frost which destroyed so many tender things 
in October, affecting the plants when the growth was 
soft and young. In nearly. every case it has attacked 
plants that I received somewhat late in the spring, 
and which did not start into growth until beyond the 
usual time. All that are affected in this way are 
potted off, and placed in a close frame to induce 
side-growths, and so secure another leader. On 
the whole, the young plants—except any such as are 
affected as I have just mentioned—look remarkably 
well, and appear as if they will be well forward when 
the time comes round for the spring potting. 7. D. 
[This looks like the effect of Nematoid worms. Ep.] 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS,—There has been 
a lull this season in the excitement connected with 
international horticultural exhibitions, which, how- 
ever, May s00n pass away, as we frequently hear that 
it has been mooted by some enterprising horticul- 
turists that an international exhibition may take 
place with a class of exhibits such as have 
not been represented in an international sense; 
but leaving that matter for the present, we are very 
desirous to learn when the first international 
horticultural exhibition was held in Britain. or 
Ireland? Most of these grand shows have been for 
exhibiting the productions of fruit gardens, and only 
one which we visited fairly represented foreign 
horticulture. It was the first we had the pleasure of 
witnessing, and was held during October, 1862, in 
the Royal Horticultural Societies Garden at South 
Kensington. Well do I remember the display of 
Pears in the centre of the large conservatory— 
most of them foreign—which represented the 
strength of the fruit salesmen of Covent Garden; 
and to add more fully to the international character 
of the exhibition, immense displays of Grapes from 
the Continent were tabled. These fruits were care- 
fully labelled, and this aspect afforded much instruc- 
tion, and created a deal of interest. There was a 
good display of home-grown produce, and the Grapes 
of Mr, Drummond (Black Hamburghs and Muscats) 
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will never be forgotten by me. This was the only 
exhibition which we could really call “international” 
in character. We have visited ten since that time, 
all good, but would be specially obliged by informa- 
tion as to when the first was held. Hortus. [Does our 
correspondent forget the International of 1866? Ep.] 


DISA LACERA.—I quite agree with Mr. N. EL. 
Brown in placing all the varieties of blue Disa 
which have recently flowered under this species, and 
I can give confirmatory evidence to his theory that 
it is impossible to call one set D. purpurascens and 
the other D. lacera. The whole of the specimens 
noted as having flowered (I do not know about the 
Kew one), and also others, among which I may 
record one which flowered with Messrs. James Veitch 
& Sons last summer, and which I immediately pro- 
nounced to be D. lacera, were imported by me from 
one spot in South Africa, where they all grew 
together, and, according to my correspondent, there 
displayed that variability of colour which Mr. Brown 
suspects, as well as the differences in the fringing of 
the lip, of which we have evidence. So unreliable 
does this feature appear, and so common is the appa- 
rently uncut labellum that men with good botanical 
knowledge on the spot who have the means of seeing 
thousands in flower regard them all as D. gramini- 
folia; indeed, a passage in a recent letter from a 
correspondent there, from whom I had asked infor- 
mation, deals with it as admitting of no doubt, 
simply saying, “Your Disa lacera is D. gramini- 
folia.” This conclusion is probably arrived at by 
the general appearance of the flowers, and not by 
comparative analysis. The last one which flowered 
with Mr. A. H. Smee, I must confess, deceived me, 
for the lip exhibited an apparently smooth edge. 
Examination since, however, reveals the barest 
trace of a rudimentary fringe, and this feature will 
always be more or less developed in D. lacera. 
James O’Brien. 


LARGE AND SHOWY APPLES.—The double and 
horizontal trained cordons generally occupy a position 
at no great distance from walks, and are used in a great 
many gardens for the purpose of forming an edging 
to them. When this is the object, it seems to me 
that, the trees being immediately under the eye, and 
as the cordon, when in a healthy condition, gener- 
ally produces fine fruit according to the variety, it 
is well to plant a selection of large, and those having 
an attractive appearance. ‘Trees neatly trained, and 
when well cropped with fine specimen fruit, it is 
needless to say, are viewed by one and all witha 
wonderful amount of interest, and when planted 
close to the sides of walks as an edging they take up 
very little room, and the little trees are easily 
managed. For my own part, I do not care to see 
the horizontal-trained cordon too close to the 
ground, as is very often the case. Fourteen inches 
high is, in my opinion, none too much to look well, 
and about 8 to 10 inches away from the sides of the 
walks. It is by no means a difficult task to form 
good rows of trees, neither does it take a long period 
of time to bring them into bearing. All that is 
required is to stretch out horizontally a good stout 
single iron wire (not galvanised), fixing it firmly at 
each end at the height required, stout wood or iron 
posts being used at intervals as supports. It is, 
however, necessary to have one end fitted with the 
handy French invention—a raidisseur—so that the 
wire may be readily tightened. In commencing with 
maiden trees, and which are probably the best in the 
end, I would plant double cordons at 10 feet, and 
single at 6 to 8 feet apart. For the double cordon 
it will be necessary to cut the tree down to the 
height of the wire, and subsequently to train two 
shoots, resulting from this cutting-back, in oppo- 
site directions, endeavouring to obtain an evenly 
balanced tree. Such a cordon should, with 
attention as regards summer pruning, soon come 
into bearing. ‘Trees after having been planted 
a few years, often make strong and unfruitful 
growth, and it is well to check this kind of growth 
without delay by digging around the trees in the 
autumn and pruning them, or replanting—the latter 
being really the best method. A list of large and 
good varieties of Apples suitable for all save the 
least favoured parts of Britain can be selected from 
the fruit catalogues of most of the important nur- 
serymen, so that an enumeration of them here is not 
wanted. H. Markham, Mereworth Castle, Maidstone. 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA.—Referring to Mr. Thomas’ 
excellent suggestion, we would state, that as there 
appears to be some slight obscurity with regard to 
the actual origin of this plant, we have decided to 
call it “the Chinese Artichoke,” and think it a 


favourable name by which it can be recognised in 
future. James Carter § Co, 


PRIMULA RUSBYI.—Permit me to state that I 
was the introducer and first exhibitor of this species. 
I obtained it from Passaic, New Jersey, U.S.A., early 
in spring. The plants soon came into flower, and 
were exhibited at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, obtaining a First-class Certifi- 
cate of Merit. I did not succeed with it afterwards. 
I think it proved too delicate for our climate, though 
probably I did not understand the treatment it 
required. I donotthinkit has been exhibited at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
since probably with the exception of the Primula 
Conference, 2, Dean, Ealing. W. 


FIRM SOIL FOR FRUIT TREES.—We have noticed 
in many of the best fruit districts throughout England 
(especially Kent, Oxfordshire, and Worcestershire), 
that in positions where trees had unlimited space to 
grow (often on farm buildings and houses in streets) 
the fruit was of much excellence and little pruning 
was required. But on examination of the roots we 
found that in every case the soil was almost firm as 
a rock—had not been disturbed for many years, and 
in numerous cases there was a gravel path or cart- 
road over them. We always believe in allowing a 
root run in proportion to the dimensions of the 
branches ; but at the same time have many proofs to 
which we could refer, that large trees can remain 
healthy for many years and bear excellent crops of 
fruit, also in limited spaces. The best Jargonelle 
Pears we ever saw were grown on a tradesman’s house, 
with an aspect to the west and which had only a few 
feet outwards for the roots to subsist in—and the 
traffic to the dwelling-house was over them. The finest 
Apricots we have ever seen are grown in Oxfordshire, 
and many of the trees have subsisted in the path- 
ways to dwelling-houses ; and we know where some 
are doing remarkably well under the causeway of 
streets. In the West of England (in Bath district) 
Figs are to be found, year by year, bearing immense 
crops of the finest fruit, ever seen, where the roots are 
encased in soil which has never been exposed to the 
light of day during the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants, and it is firm like concrete. In Essex and 
Suffolk (a county in which our friend, Mr. Sheppard, 
has done a deal of grand gardening), we have seen 
vineries which have been loaded year after year with 
bunches of white Grapes outside (chiefly on dwel- 
ling-houses), and scarcely a yard of ground in which 
the roots could extend outwards, and that had been 
trampled as a path for many years. We have always 
had strong faith in firm soil for fruit trees. M. 7. V. B, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON WALLS.—I do not think 
that the many lovers of the Chrysanthemum have 
yet arrived at what may be termed the real value of 
these flowers when grown in suitable positions and 
in fayoured localities as wall plants. Chrysanthemums 
are not climbers certainly, but, if by confining our- 
selves to a few good free-flowering and comparatively 
hardy kinds we can have the walls of our dwellings 
enlivened with their fowers I think that few would 
say nay, and particularly those who do not possess a 
greenhouse, and, in short, have not the means at 
disposal for building one. There are many, doubt- 
less, who would embrace them in the manner here 
stated, ifthey had any faith in its efficacy. Of this 
there need be little doubt in all warm sheltered 
positions, especially on south walls. Quite recently I 
have seensome very passable blooms growing on plants 
which have been planted against the dwelling-house 
wall, and which have been nailed in position as the 
growth was made. The varieties which did best 
were Alfred Salter, Venus, Mrs. Dixon, Julia 
Lagravere—the two last doing equally well with an 
eastern aspect ; while Madame Desgrange in a similar 
position flowered during the recent frosts with its 
wonted freedom, and hardly a petal was injured. I doubt 
not there are many other kinds which would make a 
really creditable display if grown as here indicated, 


selecting some of the semi-early kinds, as James © 


Salter and Lady Selborne, Mdlle. Lacroix, Mrs. 
Rundle, L’Or du Rhin, Blanche Columb, and such 
things. In such positions the wood is almost sure 
to be well matured—a primary point in conection 
with their flowering. Annual planting does not 
appear essential, since plants may remain unremoved 
for two or more years, This fact enhances their 
value somewhat, since it enables the grower who may 
desire to increase the size of the plants and the 
space they will cover to train in more shoots from 
the base of the plants than would be possible were 
they moved yearly, I do not claim that there is 


anything original in the above, as many cottagers 
adopt it in various parts of the country, and I 
believe it is not altogether unknown in Ireland, and 
my father also adopted it at least twenty years ago. 
Autumn flowering wall plants are by no means 
numerous, and if Chrysanthemums may be added, so 
much the better. /. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDII.—A large clump of this hand- 
some Japanese plant which appears to have been with 
us just about half a century, has been an object of 
considerable interest in a sunny forecourt garden of 
a villa residence at Ealing. Two plants were origin- 
ally planted out, and they have so increased by means 
of throwing out stems that they form quite a thicket, 
and they have borne many panicles of their peculiar 
white flowers during the autumn, and helped by the 
sunny weather they have been as fine as under glass, 
The late Mr. Mongredien wrote of this plant twenty 
years ago—‘ A splendid addition to our fine-foliaged 
plants, and, if it should prove hardy, no garden ought 
to be without it.” That it may be regarded as hardy 
in the South and West of England, and in the more 
Southern Midland Counties there can be no doubt; 
and probably farther North than is generally imagined. 
But what is the nature of the secretion which exudes 
from the blossoms that proves so attractive to the 
blow-flies? R. D, 


YELLOW-BERRIED YEWS.—In your issue of the 
17th ult., p. 576, Mr. Watson, of the Clontarf Nur- 
sery, gives an account of the fine old yellow-berried 
Yews at Clontarf Castle, near Dublin, and admits 
being in doubt as to the existence of any others in 
Ireland, but should he pay a visit to Powerscourt, 
I should be happy to show him a fine old speci- 
men. Our best tree is about 40 feet high, with 
wide-spreading branches, having a clear stem of 5 
feet to the nearest boughs, and 20 inches in diameter, 
now in full berry. There is also another old tree, 
which was transplanted some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, and pruned down to about 20 feet from the 
ground, but it is making very slow growth. The age 
of the foregoing Yews is not certain, as there are no 
data as to time of planting, but Lord Powerscourt, 
who takes especial interest in all matters concerning 
trees and shrubs, tells me they cannot be less than 
one hundred years old if not 150 years. There are 
some nice bushes here raised from seed of the old 
trees I speak of, 8 feet and 12 feet through, with 
dense dark green foliage, and studded profusely with 
these yellow berries, which are much admired at the 
present time. I send a specimen of some for your 
inspection. D. Crombie. 


CHISWICK TRIALS.—Your correspondent from 
“Over the Sea,” after animadverting recently on 
the fact of one of the committees of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society largely composed of persons in- 
terested in commercial horticulture, inquires ‘‘ What 
chance has an interesting plant exhibited by an 
amateur?” As I am an amateur, and have lately 
been “in touch ” with one of the committees, through 
its secretary, Mr. A. F, Barron, it may be of interest to 
your readers to hear my experience. The subject of 
our correspondence was early dwarf Rhubarb, of 
which I claim to possess a kind differing from any 
other I have seen or heard of, and which for many 
years I have studied to cultivate in the best way. I 
do not force it, but treat it in such a manner asa 
long and patient experience has led me to adopt, 
and, as grown by me in the open ground, it seldom 
fails to supply me with a dish of MRhubarb 
before February is out, as I have said, without 
forcing. Having published these facts elsewhere, 
and having, of course, my statements challenged, I 
accepted the challenge made in the Journal 
of Horticulture (Suly 5, 1888, p. 10) to send 
a root of my Rhubarb to Chiswick for trial. What 
person who had succeeded in growing a vegetable in 
the open, a very long month in advance of any grower 
known, would submit his vegetable for adjudica- 
tion without supplying cultural directions? With 
regard to Rhubarb as grown in England for eurly 
consumption I have come to the conclusion that the 
usual mode is unscientific. The plant naturally 
contains oxalic acid, which from its unwholesomeness 
leads the best physicians to strike this vegetable off 
the dietary of many patients. Believing that this 
oxalic acid is largely developed by any known 
mode of forcing I have given up forcing altogether, 
and have printed my mode of treatment. I inquired, 
therefore, of the Chiswick authorities if, in the event 
of my sending (as I was willing to do), a root of my 
early Rhubarb for adjudication, the committee would 
cause to be followed my printed cultural direc- 
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tions—forwarding them two copies. I suppose it was 
considered presumption in an amateur venturing 
to instruct horticulturists how to grow Rhubarb. 
Certain it is that the committee would have none 
of my advice. J was informed that the root I might 
send would “be planted with the others, and treated 
in the same manner.’ A gracious approval was 
youchsafed in a lofty and royal way to my directions, 
which “are very good, and much to the point,” but 
the committee would have none of them—they would 
be ignored; the Rhubarb root “would receive the 
same attention as others.” Now, an eminent society 
in the gardening line might with due self-respect 
haye sent me some such answer as the following :— 
“ Being many of us commercial horticulturists, we 
consider in our official capacity that you as an 
amateur are @ priori disqualified from testifying to 
any fact whatever in the vegetable kingdom ; but as 
we are not tied hand and foot with red tape, we do 
not disdain to take a light even from a flint; 
and as you say you have for many years 
studied the growing of Rhubarb, and have certainly 
made out a prima facie case, we will grow your Rhu- 
barb, and honourably follow your cultural directions.” 
Perhaps some such answer to me may still be forth- 
coming, for ‘‘Head Gardener” is pretty confident 
that ‘‘a few years will see the management of the 
Royal Horticultural Society conducted in such a 
way as to meet with our hearty approval.” W. H. 
Sewell, M.A., Vaxley Vicarage, Suffolk, Nov. 28. 


WALNUTS OF 1888.—Referring to J. J. Willis’ 
remarks on the non-value of the Walnut crop, at 
p. 577, 1 may say that it is exactly the same cry 
hereabouts—plenty of nuts, but nothing in them. The 
same stands good with the Filberts and Cob-nuts, no 
doubt owing to the want of sun-heat to mature the 
kernel [or, more probably, from imperfect fertili- 
sation]. D. C., Powerscourt, Ireland. 


EARLY MARKET PEAS.—Market growers of Peas 
seem this season to be endowed with considerable 
meteorological faith, as a mild, or at least an open, 
winter is looked for. That the weather so far has 
been exceptionally soft and genial for the time of 
year there can be no doubt, and a green Yuletide is 
far from improbable; but the worst winter weather 
invariably comes after the New Year is in, and there 
is yet plenty of time for severe frost. However, it 
seems that faith in a mild winter has been helped by 
the recent generally excellent condition of the soil, 
which on gravel has worked admirably. Stimu- 
lated by such admirable encouragement, large 
breadths of Peas have been sown so early that rows 
are now showing in all directions, whilst other sow- 
ings are proceeding. By means of broad drills, 
which sow three rows at once, several acres of 
ground are soon got over. Drilling sows Peas, perhaps, 
rather more thinly than when done by hand, and not 
quite so deep, so that the rows come through quickly 
and with great success. The customary width for 
Sangster’s, Eclipse, William I., Sunrise, and similar 
kinds, is about 27 inches, as that distance enables the 
horse-hoe, one of the most useful of field-cultivating 
implements ever made, to be freelyemployed. It by 
no means follows that a good Pea plant in December 
means a good crop in the following summer. Kvyen 
if the breadths escape the hard frosts of the early 
part of the year, they often suffer severely from 
the effects of bitter keen east winds in March and 
April; whilst, if they escape these, and flower early, 
phey may but find May frosts, severely injuring the 
trecocious bloom. Again, it has often been found that 
breadths sown in the month of February in light soil 
have been quite as early in cropping as those breadths 
sown in November, thus illustrating the old adage, 
“ More haste, less speed.” A. D. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN AGRICULTURE.— 
This is the heading of an article in a cirgular now 
before me; it refers to the discoveries of M. George 
Ville, of Paris, who affirms that he has made him- 
self acquainted with the process by which Nature 
converts the seed into the plant, the plant into the 
flower, the flower into the fruit: His secret lies, it is 
said, in the exact measurement in the degree of ozone 
and ammonia supplied by Nature to each plant. We 
as gardeners have much to learn as regards chemical 
manures and their application, which few will deny. 


Vegetables, fruits, and plants have been, and are still - 


grown, which for quality and excellence one would 
imagine it impossible to surpass; and this simply by 
growing or planting in suitable soils and by the use of 
ordinary farmyard and other common manures; but 
it seems as if cultivators in perspective will use none 
of these old-fashioned abominations, but will rely 
principally upon chemical manures for supplying the 


crop with that which is necessary for the building-up 
of its various parts. M. Ville has even gone farther 
than this, for it is said that he has grown plants 
which are generally cultivated in the best manured 
and most laboured soils in the calcine refuse of the 
porcelain ovens, and which has been, besides, washed 
in distilled water and recalcined, which, says M. 
Ville “is simply to display the power of my chemical 
manure,’ and the results are said to prove that 
the most dry and barren soils may be productive of 
crops as rich as those planted in the most fertile 
ground.” “Nature,” says he, “gives to the plant 
nine-tenths of what is necessary to its nourishment, 
that is to say, air and water; the tenth part is 
administered by me in the shape of lime, phosphate, 
nitrogen, and potash.” The field of experiment is laid 
out in square patches, each planted with a different 
species of vegetable produce. or instance, the 
Beetroot without manure is poor and unhealthy ; 
in the next square it has undergone half manuring, 
and begins to look stronger and more promising; 
in the third square it has been submitted to complete 
treatment, and the produce is superb. The same 
result is obtained with the Vine, Wheat, and Maize, 
and all kinds of vegetable and fruit trees as well. 
M. Ville observes that but one ingredient is neces- 
sary for the production of every plant in Nature, and 
that is lime (!); but every other kind is peculiar to the 
species of plant under cultivation. A Vine covered 
with fruit was exhibited early in June, and by its 
side another on which the buds were just beginning 
to be seen. Grapes from the fruitful Vine were sent 
to the Prince of Wales, who, on his visit to Paris, 
had expressed himself highly interested in M. Ville’s 
experiment. Another instance of the success of 
the system is quoted. At Arboussier, in the island 
of Guadeloupe, the crop of Sugar has hitherto been 
estimated at 40,000,000 of canes. It has increased 
to 100,000,000 ever since the adoption of M. Ville’s 
system. May I ask if any of M. Ville’s experiments 
haye been repeated in England by any of the 
numerous readers of the Gardeners’ Chronicle? If so 
it would be interesting and beneficial to learn with 
what results. W. Harrow. 


SOCIETIES, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Tusspay, December 11.—The last meeting of the 
waning year was held in the Drill Hall, James 
Street, Westminster, on the above date, and may be 
said to have been remarkable for the fewness of the 
exhibits. 

The plant of greatest interest was Skimmia Fore- 
manni, X a robust growing hardy plant, raised by Mr. 
Foreman, Eskbank, Midlothian. The other points 
of interest were the vegetables from the Society’s 
Garden, consisting of Brussel Sprouts and yellow and 
white Turnips. 


Scientific Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, F.R.S.,in the chair; Hon. 
and Rey. J. I. Boscawen, Professor Church, Dr. 
Scott, Mr. Morris, Mr. O’Brien, and Rey. G. Hens- 
low (Hon. Sec.). 


Oak Wood, Defective—Specimens of Oak wood, 
forwarded by Mr. Burbidge, which had been used for 
spokes of wheels, but found to be remarkably brittle, 
and consequently useless, were submitted to Pro- 
fessor H. Marshall Ward for examination and report. 
The following communication was received from 
him :—“I have cut numerous sections of the pieces 
of Oak, and have made a very thorough examination 
of the wood, but must say I can find no traces of 
fungi or pronounced decomposition. Nevertheless, 
the tracheides of the wood seem to be abnormally 
short, and have occasionally granular ‘deposits ’ in 
them—also in the medullary ray cells—which I 
should like to know more about. I cannot explain 
the matter, but should be glad of further specimens 
for examination.” 

Ivy, Staminody of the Pistil—Mr. Henslow sub- 
mitted some specimens of abnormal Ivy blossoms to 
a microscopical examination, which were exhibited 
at the last meeting by Dr, Masters, together with 
drawings by Mr. G. W. Smith. The dried condition 
of the flowers precluded a very exact determination 


of the abnormality; but there appeared to him to be 
little doubt but that stamens replaced the carpels. 
The sepals, petals, and stamens were normal, but 
above the superior dise—which is normally formed 
by the upper and exposed part of the carpels 
—was a crown of supernumerary anthers. The 
vascular cords which normally represent the dorsal 
ribs of the carpels bore the anthers. In the centre 
was a depression in lieu of the ovarian cells, and 
apparently some minute and rudimentary anthers 
occupying their place. These seemed to be due to 
staminody of the placental cords, which normally 
oceupy the centre of the inferior ovary. 

Stachys tuberifera: Analysis of the Tubers.—Pro- 
fessor Church gaye an account of an analysis of the 
tubers of this new vegetable which he had himself 
made, and by which he confirmed those of Dr. A. vy. 
Planta, recorded in Landwirthschaftliche Versuch- 
stationen, Nos. 5 and 6, 1888. It appears that they 
contain 78 per cent. of water, 1:5 per cent. of albu- 
minoids, 17 per cent. of non-albuminoids or amides, 
16°6 per cent. of sugars, °7 per cent. of fibre, “1 per 
cent. of ash, ‘2 per cent. of fat, and a trace only of 
starch. Comparing this analysis with that of Potatos, 
it appears that the water is in larger quantity, it 
being 75 per cent. in them; the flesh-forming 
albuminoids are rather more than in Potatos, while 
the sugars replace the starch, of which there is some 
15 per cent. in the average analysis of the Potato. 

Satyrium sp. with “ Supertuberation.”—Mr. O’Brien 
exhibited palmate tubers of some South African 
species, which showed two years’ growth, having been 
plunged in moss only; the tubers, instead of deve- 
loping a leafy axis, had formed fresh tubers only, the 
stem and leaves being produced in miniature, being 
about half an inch in height. Mr. Wilson men- 
tioned the fact that Lilies sometimes behave in the 
same way, and that the process was identical with 
“supertuberation” in Potatos, in which case the 
“eyes” gaye rise to fresh tubers instead of stems, 
when situated too deep and with too much heat, 
according to the experience of Mr. Boscawen, Mr. 
O'Brien remarked that the importance of the know- 
ledge of the above phenomena lay in the fact that it 
was often supposed that tubers and bulbs were lost 
or decayed, from the non-appearance of the flowering 
stems, while they might still be present in the soil, 
but were for two or three years simply reproducing 
bulbs at the expense of the old one, without flowering 
at all. 

Lime with Contorted Boughs.—Mr. G. Swailes for- 
warded a young lime tree grown from a layer, the 
only one of 500 which exhibited the peculiar growth. 
A graft taken frorh it in the spring exhibits the same 
peculiarity. Dr. Hogg remarked, that it appeared to 
resemble the “contorted ” variety of the Hawthorn. 
The curving and twisting was apparent even in 
many of the minutest twigs. It was thought by 
some to be due to mischief or injury by insects; but 
the above facts seem to point to other causes. It 
was referred to Chiswick, to be grown, to prove the 
constancy of the feature or otherwise. 

Christia.—This is a new production for antiseptic 
bandages, invented and patented by Mr. T. Christy, 
of 25, Lime Street. It is constructed of thin whitey- 
brown paper, expressly made of Manilla Hemp 
(Musa textilis), which consists purely of remarkably 
long liber-fibres, which doubtless tend to give it 
greater tenacity. Itis then subjected to a process 
with glycerine, olive oil, and other substances, which 
render it translucent, with the appearance of oiled 
silk. It subsequently is treated with salicylic acid, 
carbolic acid, or other disinfectant, and rendered 
antiseptic. Its advantages are—great tenacity, ex- 
treme lightness, being not more than one-third of 
the weight of oiled silk or gutta-percha sheeting, 
antiseptic, and perfectly impervious to moisture. It 
was thought that it would prove exceedingly 
useful in horticulture, ¢.g., for binding up in bud- 
ding, sending specimens by post when the exclusion 
of air is essential, while strips would be serviceable 
for tying plants to stakes, &c. 

Korsambi Nuts—Mr. Henslow showed specimens, 
received from Mr, Christy, of the seeds of Schleichera 
trijuga, of the order Sapindacex. It was supposed to 
be the source of Macassar oil, but this was strongly 
doubted. Mr. Morris observed that it is called the 
** India Oak tree,” and is abundant in India and 
Ceylon, and is valuable for its timber. 

Juniperus occidentalis. — A specimen, collected 
in eastern Oregon, U.S.A., by Mr. William 
Stewart, was forwarded by him from Greenock, N.B. 
It was first found by Douglas in the Story Islands 
in the Columbia River, It was also found in the 
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Klamet Mountains, in the Oregon territory, at 5000 
feet. It grows from 40—80 feet high, and, like other 
species, varies in foliage in passing from the young 
to the older stages. The specimen sent was spring- 
leaved, or in the characteristic condition of the young 
stage. It is remarkable for the strong and disagree- 
able odour when bruised (Gordon's Pinetum, p. 163). 

Centenary of the Dahlia.—Mr.Henslow called atten- 
tion to the fact that the year 1889, besides being the 
centenary of the Chrysanthemum in Europe. was also 
that of the Dahlia in England. 1t was introduced 
by the Marchioness of Bute in 1789, and figured with 
single and double forms in Bot, May., vol xliv., t. 
1885, and Bot, Reg., vol. i., t. 55, 


Floral Committee. 


Present: G. F. Wilson, Esq., in the chair; and 
Messrs. W. Bates. H. Herbst, W. Holmes, B. Wynne, 
K. Dean, J. Dominy, H. M. Pollett, J. O’Brien, H. 
Ballantine, W. Wilkes, and E. Hill. 

The exhibit of Skimmia Foremanni x by Mr. Fore- 
man, of Eskbank Nurseries, Midlothian, was a 
welcome addition, and it is evidently a valuable 
shrub for the open ground, window-boxes, &c. It is 
said to have been raised by crossing S. oblata with 
S. fragrans. The habit is dwarf and dense, con- 
stitution vigorous, and foliage dark green, and it has 
the propensity to berry in an extraordinary degree. 
Another seedling from the same cross was shown, 
with leaves as large as those of a common Laurel. 
The fruits of S. Foremanni endure for two years, and 
the plant is of extreme hardiness, having withstood 
32° of frost without any protection. Some of the 
plants shown measured 2 feet in height and as much 
in diameter, but it will, we were informed by Mr. 
Foreman, reach much greater dimensions. 

Messrs. Heath & Son, Cheltenham, showed two 
Masdevallias, one being the result of crossing M. 
Lindeni and M. Veitchii, the flower scarlet, with two 
lines of a darker hue on the side segments and one 
in the centre of the apical hood; the other, the 
result of crossing M. ignea rubescens and M. Veitchii, 
had flowers of a rather lighter hue. 

A small panful of Pleione maculata was furnished 
by Mr. Rowe, The Gardens, Nunfield, Dumfries. 
The flowers, not numerously produced, were white, 
with a primrose-yellow stain on the upper surface 
of the lip. 

Some few Cyclamen blooms of the giganteum type, 
as well as a well-grown plant of the same, named 
Rosetta, a fine large rosy-purple flower with a darker 
eye, were shown by Mr, Odell, florist, Gold’s Green, 
Hillingdon. 

A Tree Carnation, pure white, and with fimbriated 
edges to the petals, was shown by Messrs. Collins, 
Brothers, & Gabriel, 39, Waterloo Road. It is 
named White Andalusian, and is a pretty addition 
to the section. 

An excellent pink-flowered Primula sinensis, 
Swanley Pink, came from the Home of Flowers, 
Swanley. It is a regularly-shaped flower, with over- 
lapping segments, of great substance—the colour a 
soft shade of pink. Many blooms of Mr. Cannell’s 
strains of Primula sinensis were likewise shown by 
him. Primula sinensis Great Western, a fine crim- 
son flower of good quality, came from Messrs. James 
& Son, Farnham Royal, Slough. The mild character 
of the winter, hitherto, was well shown in Mr. R. 
Dean’s boxful of hardy Primroses gathered from the 
open ground. He also exhibited a number of flower- 
ing plants in pots of Primula obconica, 


First-ciass CERTIFICATES, 


Skimmia Foremani x from Mr. Foreman. 
Primula Swanley Pink, from H. Cannell & Sons, 


Fruit Committee, 


Present: Dr. R. Hogg, in the chair; and Messrs, 
H. Veitch, W. Warren, W. Denning, J. Burnett, P. 
Crowley, G. T. Miles, Harrison Weir, J. Wright, R. 
D. Blackmore, S. Ford, C. Howe, C. Ross, W. Mar- 
shall, and P. Barr. 

Mr. Campbell, Priory Road, Roehampton, received 
a Cultural Certificate for some very good examples 
of blanched Batavian Endive, 

The Society's Gardens contributed a large assort- 
ment of various strains of Brussels Sprouts which 
have been grown there on trial. The quality was 
very varied, and ranged from very bad to very good. 
We specify a few strains which may be classed in 
the former category, viz., Wroxton, Dalkeith, Burgh- 
ley, very tall, but with hard small Sprouts ; Wrench’s 
King, French Superior Dwarf, sent by Mr. P, Barr ; 
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Rosebery, very good. <A collection of Turnips was 
likewise sent from Chiswick, but in these the quality 
was not so varied as was the case with the Brussels 
Sprouts. English strains with one exception— 
Yellow Finland—were superior to any Continental 
ones shown. The best as regards appearance were 
Early Milan, Red Globe (Veitch), Model (Watkins), 
Snowball (iid), Silver Balli (Rutley & Silver- 
lock), Snowball (Nutting). The Yellow Finland 
(Vilmorin), was very nice, being quite small (2 inches 
in diameter), and with a beautifully smooth skin; 
the English strain of the same (Rutley & Silverlock) 
was not quite so full in appearance, nor so delicate- 
looking. Some strains of Golden Ball Turnips were 
excellent. 

Seedling Apples were shown by Mr, W. Black- 
more and Messrs. W. J. Brown, but there was nothing 
which calls for comment. 

Mr. J. Willard, Holly Lodge, Highgate, sent Aspa- 
ragus Chicory in the green state ; and Mr. R. Gilbert, 
Burghley, Stamford, showed his Chou de Burghley 
and Universal Savoy, each excellent of their kind. 

Powdered calcined sea-shells, rich in phosphate of 
lime, alkali, and other manurial ingredients, were 
shown by Mr, A. Dean, Bedfont. We thought the 
price—7s. 6d. per cwt.—for what is little more than 
lime, almost prohibitive except for pot plants, still 
the stuff should be more valuable as a manure than 
shells simply crushed, 

Cold Storage-—The report of the sub-committee 
appointed to conduct experiments in the cold storage 
of fruit was presented, and was not, on the whole, of a 
favourable character, the keeping properties of some 
kinds of fruit'being materially prolonged, while others, 
notably Melons and Tomatos, entirely failed. The 
chamber was not considered suitable, the atmosphere 
not being sufficiently dry for the purpose, nor so 
sweet as was desirable. With a dry atmosphere and 
equable low temperature there is no doubt that the 
keeping of hardy fruit can be materially prolonged. 
The report is placed before the Council of the Society 
for consideration. 


First-ciass CERTIFICATE, 
Asparagus Chicory, from Mr, J. Willard, 


LINNEAN. 


DecempBer 6.—Mr, W. Carruthers, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following were elected 
Fellows :—H. E. D’Alton, of Victoria; P. Goyen, of 
Otago, New Zealand; G. A. Grierson, Lecturer on 
Botany, Sheffield School of Pharmacy; Maurice 
Holtze, Superintendent, Botanic Garden, Port Dar- 
win; R. W. Hullatt, Singapore; J. C. Lisbon, M.D., 
Fellow, Bombay University; J. H. Lace, Forest 
Department of India; Professor J. B. L. Mackay, 
Director, School of Mines, Sandhurst, Australia; E. 
W. Mayhew, Fremantle, West Australia; Digby S. 
W. Nicholls, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire; D. T. 
Playfair, M.D.; D. Prain, M.B.; Clement Reid, 
F.G.S.; A. B. Rendle, B.A., B.Sc., and Peter 
Yates, M.D. 

Mr. W. H. Beeby exhibited and made some remarks 
on specimens of Valeriana Mikanii and sambucifolia, 
and a series of Potamogeton fluitans. Mr. F. W. 
Oliver described the nature and growth of leaf 
emergences in Eriospermum folioliferum. Mr. E, 
M. Holmes exhibited specimens of a new Assafcetida 
plant, Ferula fcetidissima, and a monstrosity of Zea 
Mays. Mr. J. G. Baker, exhibited a curious variety 
of Vicia sepium found in North Yorkshire, Mr. T. 
Christy exhibited specimens of an undetermined 
species of Echium received from Persia, and employed 
medicinally as a good alterative. 

The first paper read was one by Dr. Costerus, on 
“ Malformation in Fuchsia globosa,” upon which Pro- 
fessor Bower offered some critical remarks. 

The next paper was by Mr. B. T. Lowne, who 
gave an admirable demonstration of the mode of 
development of the egg of the blow-fly. His 
conclusions were criticised by Professor Stewart, 
Professor Howes, and Mr. A. R. Hammond. 
In continuation of the reports on the collections 
made by Mr. Ridley in Fernando Noronha, a paper 
was read on behalf of Mr. Boulenger, enumerating 
the fishes and reptiles which had been identified by 
him. 

An evening meeting will be held on December 20, 
at 8 p.., when the following papers will be read :— 
1. “The Natural History of the Kangaroo Island 
Grass Tree.” By J. O. G. Tepper, F.LS. 2. 
“ Apyocistis a Volvocinea.” By Spencer Moore, 
F ; 3. “On some New Species of Shells,” By 
G., B, Sowerby, F.L.S. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


——— 
A FEW ALPINE CRUCIFERS. 


Tue family of Crucifers does not contain many 
ornamental species, and with the exception of Stocks 
and Wallflowers, horticulture is only indebted to it 
for good and useful vegetables, But amongst alpine 
and rock plants we have now more than one species 
of this order valuable either on account of its 
flowers or its foliage. Dentaria, Alyssum, Ethionema, 
Draba, Arabis, &e., are all of them beautiful, free- 
blooming, and interesting. 


ALyssuM, 

As an instance we will take Alyssum. This 
genus (I mean the true Alyssums, and not A. 
spinosum, L.; A. maritimum, Lamark, which are 
now included in the genus Lobularia) contains 
only species with yellow flowers, this yellow 
varying from a deep to a clear shade. The 
plants are usually vigorous, robust in habit, with 
foliage more or less silver or whitish, the flower- 
stems strong and well covered with blooms. The 
one longest known in gardens is the charming 
Alyssum saxatile, which grows on dry slopes 
in South Austria, by the Mediterranean, and on 
the isles of Cyprus and Candia. The plants are 
covered with golden-yellow flowers; during the 
months of May, June, and July they form one of 
the best edgings known. It is a bright variety, and 
widely distributed in gardens. There is alsoa variety 
with variegated foliage. A. gemonense (A.medium 
Host., A. petreeum, And.), of Transylvania, isa species 
nearly allied to the preceding ; the foliage, however, 
is narrower and more crowded, and the racemes of 
flowers elongated instead of being disposed 
in umbels. It is found only on calcareous soil 
A. orientale is found in Crete, Greece, and Turkey ; 
the foliage is downy, the flower of a golden-yellow 
colour. This plant requires a dry, sunny situation, 
A. leucadeum grows in Italy, forms tufts with many 
offsets, produces but few flowers, and rarely seeds. 
A. montanum is a plant common in the Alps, in 
Northern Italy, on the Pyrenees, and in Germany. 
Its yellow flowers form dense, elegant, much-divided 
panicles, and it is one of the best ornaments on the 
rockery from May to August: it likes to grow in 
crevices of the rocks, in a sunny situation, and also 
does well on old walls, A. atlanticum; found in 
diffusum, from the Abruzzi (A. sibiricum, Willd.) are 
Crete and North Africa; A.altaicum, from Siberia; A, 
species, much resembling A. montanum. A. alpestre 
isa very rare plant in the Valais; the flowers are small, 
clear, yellow, and the foliage is greyish-green ; it pre- 
fers a dry, sunny situation. A Lapeyrousianum and A. 
pyrenaicum, from the Pyrenees, are very similar to 
the above, as also is A. tortuosum (found in Hun- 
gary), which seems to be only variety of it. A. 
alpestre (A. argenteum, Gaudin) must not be con- 
fused with A. argenteum, Witm. The plant of 
Gaudin is very rare being scarcely ever seen out of 
Piedmont, A, argenteum, Witm., is from Germany, 
Verviers, and Southern Europe; there is also a 
Hungarian variety. A. murale, and A. argenteum, 
Witm., are both pretty plants, with silvery foliage, 
with masses of small flowers in elegant pannicles, 
which cover the rocks during the great part of 
summer, A, cuneifolium is found on the Apennines 
and Pyrenees ; it is dwarf and tcompact in habit. 
Flowers small, arranged in small, compact, clusters. 
They are golden-yellow in colour. A. Wulfeninum 
(from Carinthia and Carniola) is, according to A. 
Kerner, the same species as Rochelii. I have both in 
my alpine garden, and am quite of the same opinion 
as is the Austrian botanist. This plant is interme- 
diate between A. montanum and A, alpestre; the 
flowers are relatively large, and of a brilliant yellow 
colour. The plant grows on gravel soil by the 
borders of streams among the Alps of Carinthia 
and Carniola. Alyssum ovirense is found on 
the limestone rocks amongst the Ovir Moun- 
tains in the Venetian Alps. This plant is a 
yery interesting one, and is always found to- 
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gether with Linaria alpina, Thlaspi rotundifolium 
and Saxifraga biflora, at altitudes of from 6500 
to 7150 feet. The flowers are large and of a 
vivid and brilliant orange-yellow. The foliage is 
thick and handsome. The plant has only recently 
been cultivated. A. Wierzbickii, from Southern and 
Eastern Europe, is an excellent plant for decorating 
rockeries and borders. The flowers are of a vivid 
and bright yellow colour, erect and arranged in 
clusters; they open in succession, from April and 
May until July and August. This species is little 
known now, but it will probably become very useful 
as a decorative plant for gardens. I have received, 
under the name of Alyssum Mollendorfianum, from 
Austria, a little gem which has not yet flowered in 
the alpine garden, because the seedlings are only 
those of last winter, but which, as regards the foliage, 
is certainly the best species of the genus. The leaves 
are comparatively large, rounded, and shining, of an 
ash-grey colour, with bright silverish-white spots 
The stems are trailing, thick, short, and spreading 
over the soil. This is an excellent plant for rockeries, 
not only for its flowers (with which I am not yet 
acquainted), but it will be sought for on account of 
its ornamental foliage. I have also received from 
the same source a very free-blooming variety of A. 
Wulfenianum, by which the Austrian botanists make 
a species under the name of A. fHeinzii, and which is 
much to be recommended on account of its golden 
flowers and silver foliage. 

All the Alyssums require sun, and do best when 
growing between rocks or on gravel soil. Some 
of them are excellent perennials, 


Drapa. 


The genus Draba is quite different—first, because 
there are some species with white and some with 
yellow flowers; also the form of the plants is in 
clusters or small rosettes, not very spreading, Like 
Alyssums, Drabas are rock plants, but the latter 
grow as well in the North as in the South, while 
Alyssums are species native of the sunny slopes of 
the mountains of Southern Europe. Drabas, on the 
contrary, are nearly all included in the Northern 
flora, and in that of the high altitudes. Draba 
aizoides is a native of the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
with its varieties affinis and elongata, is beyond 
doubt to be highly recommended for its hardiness, 
its faculty of adapting itself to our climate, and for 
its early blooming qualities. With Saxifraga Bur- 
seriana, and Androsace Laggeri, it is among the 
first spring blossoms, and its bright yellow corolla 
enlivens the rockeries on the first fine days of Feb- 
ruary and March. Draba brachycarpa, from the 
Alps of Eastern and Southern Europe, is synonymous 
with D. Aizoon. It is a finer and larger species than 
TD. aizoides, is more decorative, but also more liable 
to damp off. When under cultivation it is generally 
attacked by a little winged insect which attacks 
and rapidly destroys Crucifers. In these two species 
the foliage grows in rosettes, the leaves are bordered 
with hairs more or less long; and the flowers are 
yellow, growing in little clusters on the tops of the 
stems. The plant prefers to grow on limestone 
rocks. JD. bruniifolia. from the Cancasus, is a 
similar species, but one of which the foliage is 
shorter, spreading over the soil. The leaves are 
almost destitute of hairs, and the plant forms a sort 
of low turf, that is to say, the tufts of leaves are 
quite inconspicuous. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow-ochre colour and not numerous, but there is a 
succession of them on the plant during all the summer, 
D. alpina, from Lapland and Scandinavia, synonym, 
D. pauciflora—a species with downy, hairy leaves. 
The flowers are pale yeliow. D. cuspidata, from 
Toria and Italy, has small yellow blooms, synony- 
mous with D. taurica; D. Gmelini, habitat Ural 
and Siberia ; D. olympica, from Mount Olympus and 
Corsica; and D. rupestris, of Scotland and Norway, 
are all species with yellow flowers, more or less 
similar to each other, and very easily cultivated. A 
certain number of white-flowered species are inter- 
esting, but less ornamental. The principal are D. 
tomentosa, of the higher regions of the Alps and 


Pyrenees, with silvery-white foliage, and which 
requires to grow on rocks and stones ; D. fladnizensis. 
from Carniolia; D. incana, from the Alps; D. 
muricella, of Arctic America; D. contorta, from 
the Pyrenees, &c. Petrocallis pyrenaica (Draba 
pyrenaica, L.), from the Alps and Pyrenees, is an 
excellent species, growing in compact clumps, bear- 
ing lilac flowers, growing in cushion-like tufts. It 
is met with at an altitude of from 6500 to 7150 feet, 
and almost always on calcareous soil. The cultiva- 
tion of this species is not easy. It likes a vertical 
position, that it may not rot, and a semi-shaded 
situation, It succeeds well on old walls. Henry 
Correvon, Directeur du Jardin Alpin, Geneva, 
(To be continued.) 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER, 
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LIATRIS. 


Few hardy border plants are prettier than the 
Liatris, or Button Snake-root. They belong to 
Composit, have flower-heads of various shades of 
purple, and someare white. The species are natives 
of North America. The former are perfectly hardy 
in this country, and ‘sufficiently so, in fact, to suc- 
ceed in bog-gardens if a slight protection during our 
winter months be given in the case of the latter. 
The species already introduced, and now in pos- 
session of nurserymen, whilst limited in number, are 
nevertheless an excellent selection, and consist of 
the following :— 

LL. pycnostachya, cr dense spiked, a tuberous- 
rooted form, pale purple in colour, growing to an 
average height of 5 feet, the spikes of bloom 
being some 14 inches higher, very broad, and 
enlarging from base to apex with much effect, so as 
to have received in its native home the name of 
Kansas Gay Feather. It is best treated as a bien- 
nial, sowing the seeds in the spring. LL. elegans is a 
robust grower, and in gome soils reaches a height of 
4 feet. It has spotted glabrous leaves and purplish 
blossoms. L. spicata is not so tall as the above, and 
varely exceeds 2 feet in height. The flower-heads 
measure from 6 inches to 1 foot in length, and are 
covered with sessile purple flowers. IL. punctata is 
a recent desirable introduction, exhibiting some 
variety in the colour of its flowers, as the name 
Indicates. LL. odoratissima (Trillsa odoratissima), 
which seems never to have received recognition at 
the hands of English botanists, is a species desirable 
enough to be imported from America, where it is 
known as the Vanilla plant, owing to its Vanilla- 
like scent. Although an inhabitant of the Southern 
States, and consequently tender, it would be an 
interesting introduction. Wiliam Earley, Ilford. 


THE FERNERY. 


DOODIAS. 


Tue Doodias are not quite so showy as many Ferns, 
yet they are very desirable on account of their 
having a symmetrical habit of growth, forming 
neat compact little plants; and some of the varieties 
are rendered additionally attractive when growing by 
the young fronds being brightly tinted with red. 
TD. aspera and its variety, D. a. multifida, are both 
very pretty, especially the latter, which grows only 
a few inches high, the fronds being prettily recurved, 
and terminating in a branching crest; the type 
grows a little larger, and is not quite so dense in 
habit; in both the young fronds are brightly tinted 
with red. D. media is sometimes confused with D. 
aspera, but may be distinguished by being of more 
erect growth; the fronds also have a more eyen 
surface, and are rather larger. D. Kunthiana has 
larger and more spreading fronds, otherwise it closely 
resembles D. media, of which, I believe, it is a 
variety. D. blechnoides is another very pretty 
species, with rather long narrow fronds. D. caudata 
is a distinct little Fern, and very pretty when 


properly cared for, but as its appearance as a weed 
in all sorts of odd corners, it does not often get the 
attention which is accorded to those more difficult to 
obtain. 

The Doodias are generally regarded as greenhouse 
Ferns, but, with the exception of D. blechnoides and 
D. caudata, all the above succeed better in rather 
a higher temperature. They should have a light 
open position, but do not like a dry atmosphere; 
they require more water than most Ferns, and if - 
allowed to become a little too dry the fronds shrivel 
up very quickly. To have the Doodias in good con- 
dition the plants must be grown on freely without 
receiving a check in any way, for when once they get 
a little stunted, they will rarely start afresh, and 
make pretty plants, and, like many other Ferns, 
they lose their beauty after they get a certain 
age; therefore, young plants, which may easily be 
obtained from spores, should be grown. D. blech- 
noides and D. caudata are very useful for small fancy 
pots; the other sorts named above may also be used 
for the same purpose, but do not stand well enough 
to be of any great service. In the Fernery, however, 
they are all well worthy of a place, and when proper 
attention is bestowed upon them, they have a very 
different appearance to the stunted specimens often 
seen in collections. Pteris. 


SCOTLAND. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ABERDEEN. 


A meeting of the acting Directors of this Society 
was held on the 6th inst. in the Secretary’s office, 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen, Mr. Alex. Robson, Vice- 
Chairman, presiding. A list of donations and 
special prizes was submitted, and considered emi- 
nently satisfactory. The best thanks of the Society 
were ordered to be conveyed to the Town Council 
of Aberdeen, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir William 
Cunliffe Brooks, Bart., M.P., Lord Provost Hender- 
son, Dr. Campbell, M.P., Councillor Lyon, James 
Murray Gorden, Thomas Ogilvie, Andrew Murray 
Jun., and others, who have so liberally contributed 
to the prize fund. The following gentlemen were 
elected Honorary Directors:—Sir Arthur Grant, 
Bart.; Dr. Campbell, M.P,; J. D. Milne, Thomas 
Ogilvie, Andrew Murray, Jun., John Leith, A. R. 
Gray, John Fyfe, Charles Smith, F. B. Kelly, and 
Wn. Falconer, Baillie Gordon, Baillie Crombie, 
Councillor Lyon, A. O. Gill, of Fairfield, and A. M. 
Ogston, of Ardoe, were elected Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. 

On the motion of the Secretary, Mr. A. M. 
Byres, a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Alex. Robson for his efforts in connection with the 
prize fund. The prizes were then allocated over the 
different classes in the schedule, and the schedule 
ordered to be printed. The annual dinner was fixed 
for Friday evening, 21st inst., James Murray Gorden, 
Chairman of Acting Directors, in the chair. Ex- 
Dean of Guild Walker, and Mr. Thomas Ogilvie 
will act as croupiers. The usual votes of thanks 
terminated the proceedings, 


Nort or Scortanp Horircutturat Society. 


The members of this Association held their 
monthly meeting on the 7th inst., in the hall of the 
Christian Institute, Aberdeen. There was a good 
attendance, and Mr. D. M. Smith, Vice-President of 
the Association occupied the chair. Mr. Wyllie 
(of Messrs. Smith & Sons. Aberdeen) read a number 
of papers on “New Plants, Fruit, Flowers, and 
Vegetables of the Season.” The papers, which were 
contributed by Mr. Fraser, Kew Green, Surrey ; Mr. 
R. Lindsay, Royal Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh ; 
and several local gardeners, treated the subjects 
they dealt with in a most interesting and exhaustive 
manner, and an entertaining and lengthy discussion 
followed, at the close of which Mr. Wyllie was 
heartily thanked for reading the papers. A special 
vote of thanks was awarded the contributors, 
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THE WEATHER, 


. 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the excess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours,] 


TEMPERATURE. 
ACCUMULATED. 
ate a |23 
veor | & & 

DISTRICTS. below the! © Su ao E'S 
Mean for} 3 | RS HESS Es 
the week] $B | SB |U es |s aR 
ending | 53 | 28 (22-1383 

23 i138 -|3 

Dec. 10. 2 Se los” = 

be |B 

a |z2 
Principal Wheat pro- Day- | Day- | Day- | Day- 
ducing Districts, deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. 
0. ScoTLAND,N. ... | S above | 28 4 |— 211/+ 152 
1, ScoTLanD, E. ... | S above | 25 3 |— 400/+ 58 
2, ENGLAND, N. 7 above 28 2 |—444/+ 31 
3. ENGLanpD, E. ... | 6 above 30 7 |—3llj+ 94 
4, Miptanp Cos. .,.. | 6 above | 4 3 |— 398)+ 72 
5. ENGLAND, S. ... | 6 above | 36 i) i 373)+ 151 
2 = —_— — 

Principal Grazing, &c., | 
Districts. | 

6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 7 above 31 0 |— 305/+ 5 
7. ENGLAND, N.W.... | 6 above 34 0 = 302)+ 42 
8, ENGLAND, 8.W.... | S above | 41 0 |— 416)+ 210 
9. IRELAND,N. ... | 4 above | 31 6 |—219/+ 32 
10. IRELAND,S. ... | 4 above | 34 1 |—192/+ 45 
— CHANNELIsLanDs | 4 above 55 0 |— 219)/+ 1 

RAINFALL BRIGHT 
SUNSHINE. 
2 b ob oo 
as B. | 2, |RaulBss 

D1aTRICTS, “4 Io | 38 lseeles. 

Za3 |F.| 3 |SEBloes 
235 |g53| 25 |22%|%5 
= on| Be gh isa 
eon (83 133 [SSeless 
2 
ga" |s* [2° |gee|e=8 
a A Ey ine ae 
Principal Wheat-pro- | Tenths of 
ducing Districts. Inch. Ins. 
0. ScoTtanD, N. .,. | 5 less 226 | 41.7] 14 27 
1. ScoTtann, E. ... | 5 less 198 | 29.5 13 28 
2. ENGLAND, N.E.... | 6 leas 177 | 25.0} 27 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. .,,. | 3 :€33 179 | 23.9} 28 29 
4, Mrpuanp Cos. ... | 1 less 167 | 25.2] 27 27 
5 Ena@tann,S. ... | 3 less 174 | 27.1 | 26 29 
Principal Grazing, &c., 
Districts. 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 3 less 187 | 43.4 15 29 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 4 less 188 | 29.8 22 28 
8. ENGLAND, S.W.... | 4 less 195 | 36.3 | 24 34 
9. InELAND,N. .,. | 0 (aver.)| 202 | 34.7 28 27 
10. IRELAND, S. .,. | 8 more 183 | 36.8] 30 32 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 3 less 214 | 29.6 | 28 39 
| 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 22. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 


DGGE re) ccs) coe ADSL MIECL ZO ig con, can. OD ad, 
SEU Ti Ten wy eeenpeg aus Oa nase le Vee eerysae my esom, 39°24 
TS Gee eee AOPD MA eenies ease 997.0, 
Pye ar ee «. 39°.8 | Mean for the week ... 39°.8 


THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Dec. 10, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :— 

“The weather has been fairer than of late over our 
islands generally, but in Ireland considerable quan- 
tities of rain haye again fallen. In the metropolis 
and some other parts of England thick fogs pre- 
yailed at the close of the period. 

“The temperature continued much above the mean 


until the 8th, when it fell very decidedly. The 
average for the week has been 4° above the mean for 
the time of year in Ireland, from 5° to 7° above in 
England, and 5° to 8° in Scotland. The highest 
of the maxima were generally recorded on the Sth, 
when they varied from 55° in ‘Scotland, W.,’ to 
60° in ‘Ireland, S.’ On the 10th the maxima in 
some of the south-eastern and central parts of 
England were very low; at Loughborough and Cam- 
bridge the thermometer did not rise above 31°, and 
in the south of London 33°. The lowest of the 
minima, which were registered on the 10th, varied 
from 22° in ‘Ireland, N.,’ to 31° in ‘Scotland, N..,’ 
and to 41° in the ‘Channel Islands.’ During the 
greater part of the time the maxima over the king- 
dom generally were about 50°. 

“ Rainfall has been less than the mean over Great 
Britain, and abuut equal to it in ‘ Ireland, N.,’ but in 
‘ Treland, S.,’ a decided excess is shown. 

“ Bright sunshine has been more prevalent gene- 
rally than for some time past, but the percentage of 
the possible amount of duration has continued rather 
low; in Scotland it ranged from 13 to 15, in Ireland 
from 28 to 30, and in England from 22 to 28.” 


Obituary, 


Mr. ROBERT CASTLE, of Merton, Surrey, died 
suddenly on Monday last, at the age of seventy years. 
He had been engaged in private und commercial 
gardening for over fifty years, having commenced 
with his father who had charge of Mr. Swainson’s 
then noted garden at Twicxenham, in 1830, and his 
last charge was at Orsett Hall, Romford, which he 
left on the death of the owner four years ago, He 
had a wide practical knowledge of horticulture, and 
his kindliness of manner gained him many friends, 
amongst whom, in his youth, he counted Loudon, 
who, with other leading horticulturists of the time, 
frequently visited his father at Twickenham, 


VARIORUM, 


THe ANNUAL RING IN TREES.—In the course 
of his last report, the chief of the forestry section of 
the Agricultural Deparsment of the United States, 
referring to the annual rings in trees, asserts that 
these exist as such in all timber grown in the tem- 
perate zone. Their structure is so different in 
different groups of timber that from their appearance 
alone the quality of the timber may be judged to 
some extent. For this purpose the absolute width 
of the rings, the regularity in width from year to 
year, and the proportion of spring wood to autumn 
wood, must be taken into account. Spring wood is 
characterised by less substantial elements, the vessels 
of thin-walled cells being in greater abundance, 
while autumn wood is formed of cells with thicker 
walls, which appear darker in colour, Ia Conifers 
and deciduous trees the annual rings are very dis- 
tinct, while in trees like the Birch, Linden, and 
Maple, the distinction is not so marked, because the 
vessels are more evenly distributed. Sometimes the 
gradual change in appearance of the annual ring 
trom spring to autumn wood, whichis due to the 
difference in its component elements, is interrupted 
in such a manner that a more’ or less pronounced 
layer of autumn wood can apparently be recognised, 
which again gradually changes to spring or summer 
wood, and then finishes with the regular autumn 
wood. This irregularity may Occur even more than 
once in the same ring, and this has led to the notion 
that the annual rings are not a true indication of 
age; but the double or counterfeit rings can be dis- 
tinguished by a practised eye with the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass. These irregularities are due to some 
interruptions of the functions of the tree, caused by 
defoliation, extreme climatic condition, or sudden 
changes of temperature. The breadth of the ring 
depends on the length of the period of vegetation ; 
also when the soil is deep and rich, and light has 
much influence on the tree, the rings will be broader. 
The amount of light, and the consequent develop- 
ment of foliage, is perhaps the most powerful factor 


in wood formation, and it is upon the proper use of 
this that the forester depends for his means of regu- 
lating the development and quantity of his crop. 


MARKETS, 


re 
COVENT GARDEN, December 13. 


(We canr >t accept any editorial responsibility for the subjoined 
reports, which, however, are furnished to us regularly 
every Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and whoare responsible for the 
quotations. It must be remembered that these quotations 
represent averages for the week preceding the date of our 
report. The prices depend upon the quality of the samples, 
the supply in the market, and they fluctuate, not only 
from day to day, but often several times in one day, and 
therefore the prices quoted as averages for the past week 
must not be taken as indicating the particular prices at 
any particular date, and still less can they be taken as 
guides to the prices in the coming week. Ep.] 


Busrvess quiet. All classes of goods well sup- 
plied, with no alteration in prices, James Webber, 
Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 

Apples, half-sieve... 2 0- 4 6| Lemons, per case .,..12 0-2] 0 

— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen 20-60 

Scotia, per barrell0 0- 18 0 | Pine-apples,Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 0 

Cobs, 100 1b. ...10) 0-110 0| —St. Michael, each 2 0- $0 
Grapes, per lb.  ... 0 6- 30 

VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
s.d.s.d. s.d,s.d. 


Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Mustard and Cress, 

Carrots, per bunch.,, 0 6- ... punnet ... wee 0 4— 
Caulifiowers, each ... 0 3- .... | Onions, per bunch .,, 0 5- ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- .., 
Cucumbers, each 0 9-... | Potatos, per cwt. 40-50 
Endive, per dozen .., 3 », kidney, perewt. 4 0-50 
Green Mint, bunch... 1 Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Herbs, per bunch ... 06 Spinach, per bushel,,. 4 0- ... 
Leeks, per bunch .., 0 . | Tomatos, perlb. .,, 1 6- .. 
Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6-... | Turnips, per bunch, 
Mushrooms, punnet ! 6-... new Ox CPU Fe 


PoraTos.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 
75s.; and Magnums, 80s. to 90s. per ton. Trade very bad, 


PLANTS IN Pots.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d, s.d. 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 
Chrysanthems., doz. 4 0- 9 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 
Coleus, dozen w 20-4 
Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 
Draceena terminalis, 


PR 
ee 


Ph 
Ferns, in var., doz. 4 
0 | Foliage plants, vari- 
0 ous, each ... wae 2 
0 | Ficus elastica, each. 1 
0 | Fuchsias, doz. 
0 
0 
0 


Ps 


Hyacinths, Roman. 

dozen pots... 
Liliums, var., doz.... 
Marguerites, doz. ... 
Palms in var., each 
scar- 


per dozen ... oon 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-2 
Epiphyllums, doz....18 0-30 
Erica bymalis, doz...12 
— caffra, dozen ... 6 0-120 
— gracilis, dozen... 8 0-12 0 
Euonymus, in var., 

per dozen ... oe 
Evergreens, in var., 

per dozen .., wad 


: ee 
Common WHDS oo 


rae 


fib i a 
eLge end 


Pelargoniums, 
let, per dozen 
Poinsettias, dozen ... 
Primulas, per dozen 
Solanums,dozen . 
6 0-24 0 | Tuliys, dozen pots ... 


or 


PPP 
E 
Cums 


coesce coos coo of 


CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 

s.d.8.2.} s.d.s.d. 

Mignonette, 12 bun, 2 
Narcis., paper-white, 

(French), 12 bun... 3 

Pelargoniums, 12 spr. 1 

4 

1 


w 
S 
I 
(—) 
T 


Abutillons, 12 bun.... 
Azaleas, 12 sprays ... 
Bouvardias, per bun. 
Camellias, 12 blms, 
Carnations, 12 blms. 
Chrysanthemums, 
12 blooms... ES 
— dozen bunches... 
Eucharis, per dozen 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 
Hyacinths, Roman, 
12 sprays ... ae 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 
Lilac, white Fr.,bun. 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 


SORD 
Toa at 
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Nowoo 


— scarlet, 12 spr.... 
Poinsettias, doz. ... 4 
Primulas, dbl..{12 sp. 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 

— coloured, dozen. 2 

— red, perdozen .,, 1 

— Safrano, dozen.,. 1 
Stephanotis, 12 spr. 6 
Tuberoses, 12 blms..,. U 

1 
1 
3 
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Violets, 12 bunches... 
— dark, Fr., bunch 
— Parme, Fr., bun, 


Tale 
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SEEDS. 


Lonpon: Dec. 12.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that the seed market has this week been largely 
attended owing to the presence in London of agrl- 
culturists who are up for the Cattle Show. For rei 
Clover seed there is an improved feeling, and a few 
quiet purchases, more particularly of French red, 
are taking place at the low quotations now current 
Alsike, white, and Trefoil are all steady. In Rye- 
grasses there is scarcely anything doing. Bird seeds 
are at present low in price and fine in quality. Blue 
Peas and Haricot Beans realise former terms, 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended December 8 :—Wheat, 31s. 3d.; Barley, 
27s. 4d.; Oats, 16s. 9d. For the corresponding week 
in 1887:—Wheat, 31s. 2d.; Barley, 29s.; Oats, 
lds, 11d, 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Spiratrietps: Dec. 12 — Good supplies of all 
kinds of fresh vegetables, Apples, Pears, &c. Trade 
still very heavy, Quotations :—Pears, 3s. to 6s. per 
bushel; English Apples, 2s. 6d. to 6s. do.; do., 1s. 3d. 
to 3s.. per half-bushel; American do., 10s. 6d. to 21s. 
per barrel; Guernsey Broccoli, 5s. to 7s. per tally ; 
Cauliflowers, 4s. to 6s. do.; Cabbages, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
do.; Savoys, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. do.; Spinach, 1s. 6d. to 
1s. 9d. per bushel; Brussels Sprouts, 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
per half-sieve; Parsnips, 6d. to 8d. per score of 22; 
Seakale, ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per punnet ; Greens, ls. to 
1s. 3d. per dozen bunches ; Turnips, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. 
do.; Carrots, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. do.; Horseradish, 
11d. to 1s. 2d. per bundle; Celery, 8s. to 12s. per 
dozen bundles ; English Onions, 4s. to 5s. per cwt. ; 
Belgian do., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per bag; Dutch do., 3s. to 
3s. 6d. do.; pickling do, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. do.; En- 
dive, ls. 6d. to 2s. per dozen; Carrots, 24s. to 30s. 
per ton; Mistleto, 20s. to 30s. per large crate ; do., 
6s. 6d. to 10s. per small crate; Parsley, 1s. 6d. per 
dozen bunches. 


Srratrorp, Dec, 11.—Both trade and supply have 
been good during the past week:—Cabbages, 2s. to 
3s. per tally; Savoys, 1s. 6d. to 3s.1o.; Cauliflowers, 
Is. to ls. 6d. dozen; Turnips, 25s. to 45s. per ton; 
Carrots, houshold, 26s. to 32s. do.; do, cattle feed- 
ing, 22s. to 26s. do.; Mangels, 16s. to 18s. do. ; 
Swedes, 17s. to 20s. do.; Onions, Dutch, 3s. to 
3s. 6d. per bag; Watercress, 6d. per dozen ; Apples, 
English, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per bushel; Chestnuts, 8s. to 
9s. per bag; Lemons, 5s. 6d. to 7s. per box; Beet- 
root, 2s. per dozen bunches; Parsnips, 8d. to 10d, per 
score; Celery, per roll, 1s.; Carrots, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
dozen bunches ; Parsley, 2s. do, ; Holly, 6d. to 1s. per 
bundle; Horseradish, 1s. to Is. 2d. do. 


POTATOS. 


Borovew AND Spiratrietps: Dec. 11.—For best 
qualities the market is firm, but other sorts are dull 
of sale.—Regents, Scotch, 80s. to 115s.; English, 
60s. to 85s. ; Hebrons, 65s. to 110s. ; Magnum Bonums, 
60s. to 100s. per ton. 


Spiratrieps: Dec. 12.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 90s. to 100s.; Magnums, 63s. to 85s.; Im- 
perators, 75s. to 85s.; Champions, 60s. to 65s. ; 
and Regents, 85s. to 100s. per ton. 

Srratrorp: Dec. 11.— Quotations : — Regents’ 
80s. to 110s.; Bats, light soil, 60s. to 90s.; do., dark 
soil, 55s. to 70s.; Beauty of Hebron, 65s. to 70s. ; 
Scotch Magnums, 80s. to 100s. per ton. 


Imports.—The imports into London last week con- 
sisted of 11,606 bags from Hamburg, 151 from 
Rotterdam, 576 from Stettin, 4 from Ostend, and 55 
boxes from Malta. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, old, prime, 120s. 
to 147s. new, 80s. to 110s. ; inferior, 30s. to 75s. ; 
prime meadow hay, 115s. to 135s.; good new hay, 
60s. to 100s.; inferior, 30s. to 75s.; old straw, 40s. 
to 48s, ; new, 28s. to 42s. per load. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AGRicuLtuRAL CHEMISTRY AND VEGETABLE Puy- 
siotoay: dA. WN. J. W. Hither at the Birkbeck 
Institution, Chancery Lane, W.C.; or at the Poly- 
technic, Regent Street, W. 


British Prants: H, LZ. We do not know of any 
one who grows complete collections of these 
plants for sale. You might find many at Mr. 
Ware’s nursery, Tottenham, N. 


Carnations Disnasep: JZ. D, The Carnations are 
infested with microscopic eel-worms, called nema- 
todes. The disease is almost identical with one 
of the worst forms of Cucumber-disease. For 
description and illustration of Carnation-disease 
see Gardeners’ Chronicle of December 38, 1881, 
p. 721. 

Errects or Frost: A. B, The Cherry Laurel (not 
Bay Laurel) leaves sent have been injured by frost. 

Erratom.—At p. 678, col. a, for “sample of Solo- 
mon,” read Temple of Solomon. 


Names or Pranrs: J. HL, 1, Thuiopsis borealis 
variegata ; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis ; 
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3, C. L. lutea; 4, Abies Pinsapo; 5, Tsuga Mer- 
tensiana; 6, Pinus Strobus.—R. B. 1, Cupressus 
sempervirens; 2, Juniperus; 3, Thuiopsis dola- 
brata; 4, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 5, perhaps 
Picea Alcockiana, but impossible to say from the 
specimen sent; 6, Juniperus; 7, Retinospora 
filifera ; 8 and 9, Juniperus; 10, Sciadopitys verti- 
cillata, variegated form; 11, Tsuga japonica, pro- 
bably ; 12, Juniperus; 13, a variety of Thuia 
orientalis; 14, Cryptomeria japonica; 15, Thui- 
opsis borealis ; 16, Retinospora pisifera. Another 
time do not send more than six. The Junipers 
we cannot name.—f. L. Pittosporum tenui- 
folium.—Hy. Corder. Odontoglossom Insleayi, 
probably.—N, N. £. Next week.—_W. P. J. 
Odontoglossum crispum, yellow tinted; it may not 
be constant.—J. P. 1, Zygopetalum Mackayi ; 2, 
Maxillaria gracilis—H. J. R. Nerine humilis.— 
J. M. L. Pretty, but nothing remarkable.—W. 
H. K.  Epidendrum cochleatum. — S. Taylor. 
Canavalia ensiformis. 


Names or Fruirs: J. H, I, 53, Warner’s King; 
others so much bruised that they cannot be iden- 
tified —J. #. P, 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling. 

Orcuips: J. P. Dendrobium Inteolum does best in 
a basket in the warm house. Ifyou would make 
a good show of the plants, place them together. 
Zygopetalum Mackayi should be kept tolerably 
dry in a cool house whilst flowering. We advise 
you to buy a manual on Orchid growing. 


Petroteum Stoves: Correspondent. There is Rip- 
pingille’s hot-water apparatus, as advertised in 
our columns. Apply to the Albion Jiamp Co., 
Aston Brook Works, Birmingham. 


Vines: Grapes. It is usual to build a wall round a 
Vine border, to prevent the roots straying into 
the adjoining land; but it is of questionable use, 
except iu the case of the neighbouring soil being 
of bad quality. The conditions of a small walled- 
in area are not so healthy as those of an uncon- 
fined one. Numerous cases can be cited of Vines 
which have borne excellent crops, and the gar- 
dener has not been able to say where their roots 
were, and contrariwise, the whereabouts of every 
root almost is known, and the crop is of miserable 
quality. Foster’s Seedling, Black Hamburgh, and 
Lady Downe’s, will do very well together in the 
same house, but Madresfield Court would be better 
by itself—or at any rate where it could be afforded 
more heat than is necessary for the others. 
—Enquirer. The roots have been long dead, and 
are covered with small insects; but these are not 
the cause, but the result of decay. Examine the 
border. The state of the soil and drainage may 
be at fault, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Eiwixe & Co., Sea View Nurseries, Havant—Cheap 
Collections of Roses. 

R. Girzerr, Burleigh Gardens, Stamford—Straw- 
berries and Novelties. 

Cortis, Sanprorp & Co., Devon Rosery, Torquay— 
Trees, Shrubs, Alpines, &c. 

Samvet Fox Armiracr, High Street, Nottingham.— 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c. 

Dicxsons & Co., 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 
—Fruit Trees. 

Laine & Maruer, Kelso, N.B.— Carnations and 
Picotees, &c. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—M. Dunn.—N. E. B.—P. L. S. 
E. J.—F. A.—H. M.—F. & P.—Haage & Schmidt.—H. Burry 
(next week).—W. Fisher.—F. S.—J. A. H.—W. R.—F. H. 
—G. M.—Ed. Nicoll.—Messrs. Backhouse.—F. V. & Co.— 
C. C.—P. N.—M. D.—R. A. R.—J. B.—H. G. Rehb. f. (four). 
—Lucien Linden, Brussels.—J. C. .—R. D.—W. R.—F. S. 
& Co.—T. C.—J. T. B.—Dicksons.—Baron V. Mueller,—H. C. 
N. V.—W. C. & Sons.—A. N.—G, P. 


ENQUIRIES. 


—— 


“ He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —Bacon. 


Scarter Watirrowrer.—About three or four 
months since there appeared an account of such 
a plant being exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and afterwards advertised in this paper, 
seed of the above, by a firm of seedsmen. Being 
desirous of procuring seed, I should deem it a great 
favour if any of our readers could give me the 
address. I should also be glad to hear of any noyel- 
ties in Wallflowers, and where seed or plants can 
be obtained. Arthur, [The term scarlet must be 
taken relatively. ] : 
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PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £s. d. 


2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet . 310 0 
3-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet Cee nen 5 6 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 10 0 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


SAVE YOUR FIRE 


and keep a fixed temperature under glass, by using 
“FRIGI DOMO,” made of prepared hair and 
wool: a perfect non-conductor of cold. 


PROTECT 


YOUR PLANTS 
re FRIGI DOMO: 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


FOR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


DGINGTON 


LONDON BRIDGE 
ROBINSON, 


HOS. W. 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


4-in, Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each ; 
4-in. Socket Hot-water Pipes, 9.feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


200 feet boxes. : 
inglish Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &0, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E£.0, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address— HOT-WATER, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 4,763) 
Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT (to. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


It combines all the ad- 


It can be erected ina few 
vantages of its class so well ae Se 


S hours, and may be relied 
known, and by the improved 


method of forming the 
Joints —viz., with India- 
rubber Washers, the old 
and too often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 
dispensed with. 


upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 
rator, It has been care- 
fully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 
regard to power and dura- 


bility, and the result has 
Bs 4 been highly satisfactory. 

“SCTION OF PATENT JOINT = 

THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, ac. 
INSPECTION INVITED. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E. 


= 


Five Ist Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 
‘mOT}]JeduI00 Medo UT pepreMe 
AYUE0eL STePOW OzZTId IST CATA 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, &c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We only do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in allcases. Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 

lans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 


Our Maxim is and always has been— 


MODERATE CHARGES. FIRST-CLASS WORK. THE BEST MATERIALS. 


HORTICULTURAL 
WM B ETN. - 


SASH BARS, LIGHTS, &c. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FROM ap LO 
W. RICHARDS, 


41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


! 
| 
| 


1888. 
___ Months, 


Please send me “THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for 


commencing , for which I enclose P.O.O. 


(& Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. 6d. 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for, 
P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, 
DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND,” 


No. 42, 


Gc, 
Dec. 15, 1888, 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Offices and Show Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON Svr., E.C. 


HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
65, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
== Plans and Estimates on 
= application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1818. 


eck GONSERVATORY 


(No. 58). 

| Aremarkably handsome 

| and imposing struc- 

| ture, 

| Price, ERECTED Com- 

PLETE (with _ brick- 

work) within 15 miles 
of London Bridge. 

Proportionate prices in 

any partof the country. 

Loughborough Hot-water Apparatus (fixed) extra as below. 


Size. Price. H.W.Ap Size. Price. H.W.Ap, 
15 ft. by 9 ft....£45 10s....£6 5s. | 30 ft. by 15ft. £113 lds... £19 Ss, 
20ft.,,12 ft... 6210s... 85s. | 40 ft. ,, 16ft. 151 10s....13 10s. 
25ft.,,14ft.... 88 Os. 1015s, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of HortrcuLtrurAL Buip- 
INGS, with Prices for Erecting and Heating, FREE. 

SURVEYS MADE IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
FREE OF CHARGE. Designs aud Estimates FREE, 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER SOS 


ssa, ne gram? LONDON BRIDGE. 
S T peo 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BOULTON & PAUL “Norwice. 


No. 73._SPAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 


This Frame is strong and very handy to use. 
very strong and quickly in this form, owing to is ample light 


Plants grow 


and ventilation, The sides of the Frames are 14 inches high, 


the ridge is 2feet 3 inches. Lights turn quite over. Glazed 
with 21-oz. English glass, and painted four coats. 
CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. Packing 
Length. Width, Price. Cases. 


1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft...€2 17 6.. 3s. Od, 
2 


Siig by 6 os Te PBL, da Oe: 


a ” ” 

fh ae LSTA NEG opie tnllen(its ars, Ga 
sens 16's By Os, << ig hbo aaa 
i ae » 20, by6,,.. 817 6.. 5s. 6d. 
6 24, by6,,..10 7 6.. 6s, Od, 


” ” 

Half allowed for cases if returned at once, carriage paid and 
in good order. Carriage is paid to any station in England and 
Wales, to Dublin, Cork, Derry, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, or 
stations equivalent. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
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+o 
Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines ,. £0 8 6 
Gig sop OSG |S ff 5 OD) 0 
Gre, Sima Onda Om el area trys en Oreo} 0 
1,5, aeRO ARNON CLS seers eae 20 al Ox 10 
Say oo, O BO Pips sa O10) @ 
Ey os O BO PEO ep 2 OL Oo 
Oy on O BO Oe 552 Ol @ 
12. (eke LORMG mon Yolen en O12) 40 
12) ce) ONION SOS reais OMFG 
SAE AE VOR Ge Noa elo EOP Tan © 
PA ee Oe She Olgl opie heart: oa Opel siamo. 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE, 
If set across two Columns, the lowest vharge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BIRTHS, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon, 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 12 Months, 153.; 6 Months, 
78. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

FOREIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
17s. 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 193. 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pusutisuine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


(Suh INDIGESTION *< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“« Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, I am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“F,. WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 1:d., 2s. gd. and 11s. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Ee tere ao 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


CEQ 0G. Oo 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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L. REEVE & CO.’S New Works. 
Now Ready, Part XV., 9s. 
{LORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. 
AOOKER, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., &c. Parts I. to XUL., 
10s. 6d. each; XIV. 9s. Vols. I. to LV., Cloth, 52s. each. 
Now Ready, Part II., 187 Plates in Portfolio, 40s. _ 
HE SPECIES OF FICUS OF THE INDO- 
MALAYAN and CHINESE COUNTRIES. By GEORGE 
KING, M.B., LL.D., F.L.S., Superintendent Royal Botanical 
Garden, Calcutta. Part I., 91 Plates in Portfolio, 25s. 
New Vol., XLIV., 1888, 72 Coloured Plates, 42s. 
THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Figures 
and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.RS., &c. Third Series. Vols. I. to XLIII.. each 
42s. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d. Coloured. 
Annual Subscription, 42s. 


LORAL PLATES, beautifully Coloured by 
Hand, 6d. and ls. each. List of over 1000 varieties, one 
stamp. 


[Ree PLATES, or Plant Portraits, 
beautifully Coloured by Hand, 6d. each. List of nearly 
3000 varieties, 3 stamps. 
L. REEVE anv CO., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Lo:.don, W.C. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURALINTERESTS 


ARE BEST REPRESENTED IN 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN, 


WHICH INCLUDES :— 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN ... 16th Year.) 
THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 30th Year. | United 
and HORTICULTURIST 42nd Year, ONE 
THE FLORAL CABINET 17th Year : 


Muking the Largest, Best, Ol est, Liveliest, Handsomest 
Gardening Mugazine in America. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JOURNAL FOR 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Subscription Price for England 
and Countries in the Universal Postal Union, 10s. 


KE. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Price 2s. 6d, Post-free. i 
ISHASES of the VEINS; More especially 
of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
Veins, and their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON 
BURNETT, M.D. 
J. EPPS AND CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


p 

ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSH, 
by JoHn CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; aselect 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 

be performed during each month throughout the year. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”—Morning Post. 

HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

“Pamphlet free. 


I EAD THE GARDEN PRESS—on the 
BURGHLEY CHOU—of this week. Apply for Whole- 
sale Catalogue, free.—R. GILBERT, High Park, Stamford. 


Estate Sales, 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


HE WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester, 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects, 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free, 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 


LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 


jee WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


TROPICAL ACRIGULTURIST. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION 
FOR PLANTERS 
Of Tea, Cacao, Cinchona, Coffee, Indiarubber, Sugar, Palms, 
Cotton, Cardamoms, Kala, Coca, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, 
Iibrous Plants, and other Products suited 
Sor Cultivation in the Tropics. 

Published at Observer Office. Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the 

1st of each month. Commenced in June, 1881. 

THE ‘‘TROPICAL AGRICULTURISL” has now an assured 
position in its large circulation in Ceylon, Southern and even 
Central and Northern India, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Northern Australia, Queensland, Central 
America, Natal, Mauritius, and the West Indies. From all 
sub-tropical planting settlements we have had cordial approval 
of the publication and an encouraging measure of support. The 
English, Indian, and Colonial Press have spoken in commenda- 
tory terms of the 7. A., as also Directors of Public Gardens 
from Sir Joseph Hooker. F.R.S., downwards, and so have all 
Planters. 

(= No Planter should be without it. 
Rates of Subscription, including Postage,in advance: 
1 sterling. Rupees12. Dollars 5. 
Single Copies, 2s., or R1; Back Copies, 3s., or R1.50. 

Any one of the Four Volumes completed (1881-2, 1882-3, 
1883-4, 1884-5), bound in cloth, lettered, with Comprehensive 
Index, for £1 10s. (or R18), carriage prepaid. 

THE TROPICAL AGRICCLTURIST, 

As a medium for English, American, and Australian 
ADVERTISEMENTS of goods suitable for the tropics, India 
as well as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Jaya, and West 
Indies (Central America being included in that term), or 
connected with agriculture, the Tropical Agriculturist stands 
unrivalled, the work being constantly in the hands of Native 
as well as European and American Agriculturists. Being a 
Monthly Periodical the Tropical Agriculturist lies on the 
table and is very often referred to during each month—a fact 
which Advertisers will know how to appreciate. 

Mr. W. T. THISELTON Dyer, I’.L.S., C.M.G., Director of 
Kew Gardens, writing of the 7. 4., referstoitas ‘‘anastonishing 
repertory of everything relating to the Economic Botany of 
the East.” 

\@F For the Sale of Plants, Seeds, Machinery, Implements, 
&e., usedin Tropical (Tea, Sugar, Fibres, &c.) Agriculture, 
no better Advertising Medium exists. 

Rates for Advertisements :— 
[Nine words to a line]. 
Twelve Lines and under, per Line ... 
About Twelve Lines dj 


. 9d. (8 annas) 
... 8d. (7 annas) 


Quarter Page (once) Tis. R10 ! 5 per Cent. off 
Half 65 oh ..£1 8s. R17 -for each additional 
Whole on 0 ..£2 Os. R24 insertion 


j@=> Vor long contracts special reductions. 
Communications respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions 
for the ‘‘ TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST”’ may be addressed to 
A, M. anp J. FERGUSON, Colombo. 
J. HADDON anv CO., 3, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
G. STREET anv CO., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Or Agerts in all parts of the World. 


THE SYDNEY MAIL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES ADVERTISER. 
CONTENTS -— 


INTERCOLONIAL and GENERAL NEWS. 

SPORTING and the FIELD, in which is incorporated BELL'S 
LIFE in SYDNEY. 

RECORD of RACES, and NOTES on the TURF. 

CRICKET and AQUATICS, 

THE FLORA of AUSTRALIA. (Drawn and engraved especi- 
ally for this Journal.) 

NATURAL HISTORY. (Original Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE, PASTORAL, HORTICULTURE, 

GOLD FIELDS and MINING generally. 

STOCK and SHARE REPORTS, 

ORIGINAL and SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 

TALES by POPULAR ENGLISH and AUSTRALIAN 
AUTHORS. 

THE FASHIONS. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 

THE CHESS PLAYER. {HE HOME CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL NEWS. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The SYDNEY MAIL has a wide circulation throughout the 
Australian Colonies, New Zealand, Polynesia, &c. Tt contains 
a large amount of information on a great variety of subjects. 


Subscription in Advance, £1 6s. per Annum, 
Single Copies. 6¢d.; Stamped, 7d. 
Publishing Office—Hunter Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The undermentioned Newspaper and Advertising Agents are 
authorised to receive ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD and SYDNEY MAIL :— 

LONDON ..ecseeee Messrs. Geo. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 

Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement's Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, St. Bride Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. 

BRISTOL ......... James and Henry Grace, Royal Insurance 

Buildings. 

MANCHESTER... James and Henry Grace, 73, Market Street. 

EDINBURGH ... Robertson & Scott, 13, Hanover Street. 

GLASGOW .... w. Porteous & Co., 15, Royal Exchange 

ace 


Wes Copies of each Journal are filed at the 
above Offices for the use of Advertisers, 
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OUNG LADIES who WANT TO BE 
INDEPENDENT, and make theirown way in the world, 
should write for a Prospectus of the SCIENTIFIC DRESS 
CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Street, London, W. 
Situations found for all Pupils at good salaries. 


5 ea ler 
EVUE de YHORTICULTURE BELGE 
et ETRANGERE (Belgian and Foreign Horticultural 
Review)—13th year.—Among the principal Contributors are :— 
A. Allard, E. André, C. Baltet, F. Burvenich, F. Crépin, 
Q. de Kerchove de Denterghem, P. E. de Puydt, A. M. C. 
Jongkindt Coninck, J. Kickx, T. Moore, C. Naudin, B. Oliveira, 
H. Ortgies, E. Pynaert, E. Rodigas, 0. Thomas, A. van Geert 
Son, H. J. van Hulle, J. van Volxem, H. J. Veitch, A West- 
mael, and P. Wolkenstein. 


This illustrated Journal appears on the 1st of every month, 
in parts of 24 pages. 8vo, with two coloured Plates and numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms of Subscription for the United Kingdom :—One year, 
14s. payable in advance. 

Publishing Office: 134, Rue de Bruxelles, Ghent, Belgium. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to M. E. PYNAERT, 
Ghent. 


Belgian. 


ULLETIN d@ARBORICULTURE, 

de FLORICULTURE, et de CULTURE MARAI- 

CHERE. A monthly horticultural work, with superb Coloured 

Plates and Illustrations. Published since 1865, by F. BuRVE- 

NICH, F. PAYNAERT, E. RopiGas, and H. J. yaN HULLE, 

Professors at the Horticultural School of the Belgian Govern- 
ment at Ghent. Post-paid, 10s. per annum. 


H. J. VAN HULLE, Botanical Gardens, Ghent, Belgium. 


Farms Estates, Residences, 


Any one desirous of Renting a Farm or Residence, 
Purchasing an Estate, can have copies of the 


NV IDLAND COUNTIES HERALD 


supplied free for six weeks on stating the purpose for 
which the paper is required, forwarding name and address, and 
six halfpenny stamps for postage, addressed ‘* Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham.” The Midland Counties Herald 
always contains large numbers of advertisements relating to 
Farms, Estates, and Residences for Sale and to be Let. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. CuArtes Mantty, formerly Foreman at 
Holkar Gardens, Lancashire, succeeds Mr. Mren- 
nitr as Head Gardener at The Hoo, Welwyn, 
Herts. 


ANTED, a PARTNER, in an old-estab- 
lished country business, to take the work of Propagator 

and Salesman in the Houses. Capital required,'£250.—W.S. S., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, a HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER, where ten or twelve are kept,—Abstainerand 
Christian preferred. Good character. Thoroughly up to 
Tomatos, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Grapes, Peaches, Straw- 
berries, Chrysanthemums, for Market.—Write age, &c., to A., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for the Houses, 

—Not under 25 years of age; good knowledge of Plants, 

Orchids, &c. Wages 20s. per week, bothy, and vegetables.— 
WM. REDD, The Gardens, Norbury Hall, Ashbourn. 


W ANTED, for the West of England, a steady 

young Man, as WORKING FOREMAN in the 
Houses. Must be well up in Growing Cut Flowers, Tomatos, 
Cucumbers, Ferns, &c., in quantities for Market. —Apply, 
stating wages, reference, &c., to W., B. Read, 47, Hart Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


W ANTED, a young MAN, thoroughly hard- 

working. Must be quick, with a eae general know- 
ledge of Nursery Work, Inside and Out —Full particulars, and 
Wages required, to W. DAY, Manager, Sandygate Rose 
Nurseries, Sheffield. 


W ANTED, a young MAN, quick at Potting 
and Tying for Market.—Apply at CHILD'S Nursery, 
New Eltham, Kent. 


W ANTED, a good smart JOBBING HAND; 

also a smart YOUTH, age 16 to 20. Good Morals 
and Education. Home comforts; future studied.—RAVEN- 
HILL, 157, Norwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, a SECOND 
SHOPMAN, of good address, for a pushing Counter 
None but a thoroughly competent man need apply.— 

State age and salary expected to N.S., Gardeners’ Chronicle 

Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT SHOPMAN, 

with a good knowledge of Seed and Bulb Trade— 

Apply, stating age, references, and salary required, to B. A., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, in a Retail Seed 

and Fruit Shop. Must be steady, pushing, and 

industrious. Character strictly enquired into.—H. BOXOLD, 
Banbury. 


ANTED,a DAY STOKER. A steady man, 

who has had good experience in management of Fires 

in a large establishment. —Particulars and references to HUGH 
TOW axp CO., Clapton Nursery, London, E, 


, 


ee. 


WANT PLACES. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—In many wstances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender ; this 
t™ all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and alsoa Reference to the Adver- 
tisement which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in Remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable at No. 42, DRURY LANE, 
to W. RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a Postal Order is 
known, and it has been made payable at a particular office, and 
to a particular person, it is impossible to prevent any person 
into whose hands wt may fall from negotiating it. 

N.B. —The best and safest means of Remitting is by POST- 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER. 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. : 
R B, LAIRD anp SONS can recommend with 
@ every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualified as 
GARDENERS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEWARDS, either for 
large or small establishments, and will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars on application.—17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 


AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 


times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


ECH A R.D) JS DY oP exp ClO) 
beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


ARDENER (H2ap).—Mr. Porr will have 


pleasure in recommending his Head Gardener to any 
Lady or Gentleman requiring an efficient man in all branches 
of Gardening.—Westtield, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 


(ap SUENER (Hrap).—Cuaries Denning, 


for past five years Gardener to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
Holme Lacy, Hereford, seeks re-engagement. Leaving through 
place changing hands. Had over twenty years’ experience in 
all branches of Gardening in some of the leading gardens in the 
country.—Address as above. 


ARDENER (Heap); age 30, married when 
suited.—D. Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his 
Foreman, E. Dawe (previous Foreman to the Right Hon. Earl 
of Portsmouth), to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a tho- 
roughly practical good Gardener. Fitteen years’ practical ex- 
perience.—PITT, Chudleigh, Devon. 


( i ARDENER (Heap Worxtne).—ALFRED 

KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 
above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


( ue (Heap Wornine).—Age 29; 

two years’ character. Just left the service of Lord 
Lansdowne, who is leaving England for India. Previously 
two and a half years with Viscount Eversley (under Mr. 
Wildsmith), who would be pleased also to answer inquiries,— 
GARDENER, 44, Burnaby Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


ER (Heap Work1ne, or good 

SINGLE-HANDED).—Married, no family; thoroughly 
experienced. First-class references.—J. T. B., 9, Maxwell Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


eee 
ARDENER (Heap Work1ne, or good 
SINGLE-HANDED).—Age 29, single ; ten years’ practical 
experience. Can be well recommended.—W. RICHARDSON, 
Verandah Cottage, Malvern Wells. 


ARDENER.—Single ; fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in all-round Gardening; has been two years as 
Head in last place.—G. H., 1, High Street, Highgate, N. 


ARDENER.—Good all-round man. Several 


years in presentsituation. Excellent personal character. 
—GARDENER, John Hart, Esq., Lochinver, Reigate. 


( UES where a Second is kept, or 

thorough good SINGLE-HANDED; age 36, married.— 
E. Martin, Esq., The Elms, Hampton, Middlesex, will be 
pleased to thoroughly recommend his Gardener to any Lady 
or Gentleman requiring the services of an experienced 
and trustworthy man.— Letters to be addressed to the 
GARDENER, at the Lodge as above. 


ARDENER (Srconp), where four or five are 
kept.—Age 22; eight years’ character.—H. G. GOOD- 
MAN, 33, Prince Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


ARDENER (Seconp), where two or more 
are kept.—Age 24; four and a half years in last place. 
Good character.—T. SKINGLE, 32, Northfields, Ealing, W. 


( : ARDENER (Turrp), in a Gentleman’s 
establishment ; age 20.—A GARDENER wishes to recom- 

mend a steady, obliging young man as above. Knowledge of 

Garden Work.—GARDENER, Shute Lodge, Andover, Hants. 


ARDENER (Unprr), in the Houses, in a 


Gentleman's or Nobleman’s place.—Age 20; good refer- 


ence. Total abstainer.—E. H., 17, Regent Street, Briton 


Ferry, Glamorganshire. 
= EEE —E—E——E————EE Ee 
( }ARDENER (UnvER). — Age 23; four 
years’ experience in Kitchen Gardening. Two years’ 
good character. Abstainer.—W. HILLMAN, New House 
§ Cottage, Twineham, near Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 


OREMAN.—Thirteen years’ experience in 

first-class establishments,—Address, with full particulars 

of Glass, wages, &c., C. J., 35, Tetcott Road, King’s Road 
Chelsea, London, S.W. 


OREMAN and PROPAGATOR.—Age 34 
thoroughly experienced in the Plant and Cut Flower 
Department, also Rose Growing, and the Nursery Trade gene- 
rally. Satisfactory references.—L., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OREMAN, or FOREMAN and SALESMAN, 

in good Market Nursery, near London preferred.— 

Twenty-five years’ experience.—W. SMITH, 47, Westville 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


ARDY PLANT FOREMAN and SALES- 
MAN.—Age 25; good commercial knowledge of Hardy 
Stuff. First-class testimonials, lastly from a leading London 


firm.—E. O., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
y To Nurserymen. 
ROUND FOREMAN.—A young man, of 
good practical experience, and thoroughly efficient in 
all branches, seeks re-engagement as above, or could take entire 
Management.. Highest references. —ULMUS, Gardeners 
Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


JROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market or 

otherwise.—Age 31; sixteen years’ experience in the 

Cut Flower and Plant Trade.—R. A. E., 4, Victoria Street, 
Lincoln. 


Es D STEWARD, or LAND STEWARD 

and GARDENER.—Situation wanted by a practical man 
of twenty years’ experience in the various branches of Estate 
Management. First-class testimonials and references.—I, K, 
James Veitch & Sons, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


OURNEYMAN; age 21.—Mr. Hanr wishes to 
recommend a young man as above. English, Protestant 
—4J. LITTON, The Gardens, Birr Castle, Parsonstown, Ireland 


OURNEYMAN, Inside or Out—Age 21 

four years in present situation; two under glass. Thorough 
good character. Industrious and obliging.—H. C., Moreton 
Gardens, Bideford, Devon. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 24.~- 

A. Rypon, Gardener to Sir Wm. Ogg, Oakfield, South 

Dulwich, desires to recommend an energetic, painstaking 
young man as above. 


MPROVER.—Age 17; strong, active. Five 
years in last situation, Can be highly recommended.— 
H. DUDMAN, Fitzlea, Selham, Lodsworth, Sussex. 


Seed, Bulb, and Plant Trade. 
MPROVER.—Age 21; four and a half years 
experience in present situation in good City Firm, where 
brisk Counter Trade is done. Good reference.—W. B., 16 
Derby Buildings, King’s Cross Road, W.C. 


O FRUIT GROWERS. — The Advertiser, 

thoroughly experienced in Market Work, could under- 

take entire Management of a large place in the way of Fruit 

Growing, combined with Growing under Glass, Grapes, Cut 

Flowers, Tomatos, and all requirements of a First-class Trade 
demand.—VERAX, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


O GENTLEMEN and NURSERYMEN.— 
—Wanted re-engagement in Private Establishment or 
Nursery; two years’ experience in the former and four in the 
latter in one of the leading firms. Age 22.—E. G. SPENCER, 
4, Francois Terrace, Cadoxton, Neath, Glamorganshire. 


O GARDENERS.— Wanted to place a Lad in 
a good garden, with premium, Age 17.—W. PRICE, 
Mr. Trussler, Enfield, Middlesex. 


MA%AGER, or SHOPMAN. — Thorough 


knowledge of the Seed Trade, Wholesale and Retail. 
Good references.—_J. CORNEY, 


Seventeen years’ experience. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


HOPMAN, or MANAGER. —Age 30; 
thorough knowledge of Seed, Bulb, Plant and Flower 
Trade. Good references.—SEEDSMAN, 25, Tetcott Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
To Seedsmen and Florists. 
HOPMAN.—Age 28, single; thorough know- 
ledge of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, &e. Good reference,— 
G. C. G., North Street, Guildford, Surrey. 


HOPMAN (Assistanr).—Age 22; six years’ 

experience. Good knowledge of Seed, Plant and Nursery 

Trade.—ASSISTANT, Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


See 
O SEEDSMEN.— Wanted, to Apprentice a 
Youth (age 16), to Learn the Retail Seed Business.— 
Apply, stating preraium required. to R. TOWNSEND, Seeds- 
man, Thanet House, Stroud. 


4 LORISTS —Young Lady desires re-engage- 

ment. Thoroughly competent. Wreaths, Crosses, 

Sprays, Buttonholes. Can Manage Branch Business.—Par- 
ticulars to A. R., 73, Victor Road, Harrow Road, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In bilious disorders, 


sick headache, indigestion, and affections of the nerves, 
these famous Pills, now highly appreciated in all quarters of 
the world, are regarded as a perfect remedy. They purify 
the blood, regulate the secretions, give tone to the stomach, 
restore the appetite, and renovate the system. After a course 
of these Pills, the once emaciated and feeble patient is so 
changed that his friends are both wonder-strickenand delighted. 
These cheap preservatives of life and health are a blessing to 
mankind. It would be hardly possible to overstate the good 
that they have effected in diseases which, through maltreatment 
or neglect, had gained such a mastery over the system that 
their eradication seemed perfectly hopeless. 
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BEESTON, NOTTS. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


FOR 


CONSERVATORIES, 
PLANT HOUSES, 
VINERIES, on F. & P.’s Iron Standards 


ORCHID HOUSES, 
With Improved Fittings, 


PEACH HOUSES, 
FRAMES, 
HEATING APPARATUS, &c., 


in any part of the country. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Right Hon. LORD BURTON, Rangemore, near 
Burton-on-Trent, 


“« Messrs. Foster & Pearson, of Beeston, near Nottingham, have put up a 
number of houses for us, both in Staffordshire and Scotland. We have every 


ORCHID HOUSES A SPECIALTY. reason to be Mehl, sutistied with. the style, aud Janel arqcd may 


F ployed. Their charges appear to be reasonable—BURTON.” 
Established 1841. 
From J. W. BURGESS, Esq., Architect, Chislehurst, Kent. 


2 2 F I R Ss aK P R I 7, E S plecucenilemens st am exceedingly pleased with the Conservatory you 


In the Construction of these Houses only the best Archangel and Petersburgh Timber is used, 
after being Seasoned in our own Sheds for Two Years, ensuring great Durability. 


The New and Ingenious Hand to Hand Pruner 


SCIENTIFIC PRUNING anp TRIMMING MADE SAFE, EASY, anp RAPID. 
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The New and Latest Invention for Scientific Pruning 58 s (Registered Trade Mark and Title). & Be 

and Training on a large scale, ea g Patented in Great Britain, Vrance, and Germany. aaist 

Tle pe SB : ———— a 3 

The great success of the ‘‘Standard” Tree Pruner and the ae 2 Hitherto, strictly correct Pruning could only be El x! = 

“\G ‘STANDARD! “Myticuttah” has induced us to give our attention to the pro- aH & done by holding the branch with one hand and * ao? 
-: duction of a somewhat similar Implement, but of a much more 4 using a Knife with the other, but then only for 29 
_/ ff) TREE PRUNER. 7) small branches, whereas the ‘‘ Myticuttah” itself GF 


AS 
# Lengths 2 to I ft, vi 
jm Prices 4/6tol0/i & 


powerful construction. In the Giant Pruner you have a tool 
capable of EASILY cutting a branch 7 inches in circumference, 
with an exerting pressure of 15 tons. 
Prices and Lengths in future Advertisements. 
For Illustrated Price LISTS of above and other Novelties in 
Pruning Tools, Fruit and Flower Gatherers, &c., apply to the Prin- 


holds the branch, cutting over an inch in diameter, 
and in case of prickly bushes, &c., it saves the 
hands from injury. Garden and Lopping Shears, 
which hack and bruise the branch, are entirely 
superseded by this new Patent, and its many 
advantages will at once commend it to the 


f 


4 
ipal Ironmongers and Seedsmen at home and abroad ; or of the practical Gardener or Forester. 


Sole Propriciors and Makers THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. ALKMUND'S CHURCHYARD, DERBY, 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED UP TO DATE. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By the late Sir J OSEPH PAXTON, M.P. Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chromele. 
Price 3d., Post-free 3:2d.; 
Twenty-five Copies 5s., Fifty 10s, and One Hundred 20s. 


Parcels of not less than twenty-five delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. 
Not less than one hundred Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellingt#h Street, Covent, Garden, London, W.C. 
Printed by WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office of Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the County of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILTIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SaTURDAY, December 15, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD. 
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EES GARDENERS CHRONICLE 
IN AMERICA. 
The Subscription to America, including Postage, is $4.30 for 
Twelve Months. 
Agent for America :—E. H. LIBBY, ‘‘ The American Garden,” 
ee Broadway, New York,to whom American Orders may 
sent. 


PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety. CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


LEARANCE SALE OF 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Daffodils (Narcissi), Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Spanish Irises, early 
flowering Gladioli, Alliums, Star of Bethlehem, Alstreemerias, 
&c. Allin splendid condition, at reduced prices. 

LIST free on application to 
BARR anD SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
Pas R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
eomaire PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


| eRe (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100. 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


ARGE TRAINED PEACHES 

and NECTARINES, in full bearing, for immediate 
furnishing of Peach-houses, Particulars on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


CeANTHEMUMS to and from all parts 
of the Globe. By far the best collection of new and old 
varieties in commerce. Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural 
Directions by E. Molyneux and C. Orchard. Acknowledged in 
Europe and America as the best Descriptive Catalogue. Price 
6d.; free to customers. Awarded 3 Medals and 20 First-class 
Certificates. I never exhibit for prizes in competition with 
Gardeners or Amateurs. Open to purchase new varieties of 
merit.- R. OWEN, F.N.C.S., Floral Nursery, Maicenhead. 


ARTER’S VADE MECUM for 1889 
is Now Ready, and will reach Messrs, CARTER’S 
Customers within the next few days. Price ONE SHILLING 
(post-free) to unknown Correspondents, It contains 7 elegant 
Coloured Illustrations, and will be found a most thorough 
Book of Reference by all who desire to cultivate successfully the 
choicest Vegetables and the prettiest Flowers. 
JAMES CARTER anp CO., The Queen’s Seedsmen by Royal 
Warrant, 237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Ty EU Me AURATU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. perCase; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d. Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 
The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 

Grapes and their Culture ever published. 

New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. 


LARGE LIST of CYPRIPEDIUM 


disposable for the Trade, is sent free on demand by 
ED. PYNAERT, Nurseryman, Ghent, Belgium. 


HOICE FLOWERS and FRUIT. 
Highest Market Prices guaranteed. Prompt cash. 
HENRY RIDES (late Wise & Rides), Fruit and Flower 
Salesman, Covent Garden, W.C. 


\ ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address—** COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 
Sy 208 LC. AND BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 


obtained. AccountSales daily; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


PRICE Anp CO. will be pleased to RECEIVE 

and DISPOSE of any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS 
at best Market Prices. Reference: London and County Bank, 
60, Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C., and Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—ADIANTUM, LONDON. 


3 Wanted, Large Palms. 
W ANTED, extra large PALMS, such as 
LATANIA BORBONICA, CHAM42ZEROPS of sorts, 
KENTIAS, &c.; any size up to 20 feet high; must be in pots 
or tubs. Good value given in Cash, or PLANTS IN 
EXCHANGE. Apply, with full particulars to 
WILLS anp SEGAR, Florists by Royal Warrants to Her 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 


ANTED, ARUMS, EUCHARIS, 
ORCHIDS, ROSES, CAMELLIAS, CHRYSANTHE- 

MUMS, and other CHOICE CUT FLOWERS. Best Market 
Prices returned.—Address, S. HILL, Jun., 21, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W.; and Covent Garden Flower Market, W.C. 


ANTED, GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA, 

one or two large Plants; must be healthy and free- 

flowering.—Size and price to P., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, CUT FLOWERS and CHOICE 

GRAPES.—The West of England Cut Flower and Fruit 
Supply are now in a position to give the highest possible prices 
for Choice Cut Flowers and Grapes.—The West of England Cut 
Flower and Fruit Supply, 5 and 6, Barrs Street, Bristol. 


ANTED, Lowest Trade Price for several 
hundred APPLE TREES, Bush and Standard.—State 
kinds to STADDON, 29, St. Ann’s Well Road, Nottingham. 


HE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 
and ADDRESS BOOK for 1889. The most Complete and 
Accurate Reference Book for the use of all Interested in Gardens 
yet published. The Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the 
Horticultural Trade have been corrected up to the 10th of 
November. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain- 
ing over 7900), have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished. Price 1s.; post-free 1s. 3d.—Of all Booksellers, News- 
agents, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


UTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE for 1889. 
—Now ready: price ls., post-free. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated with Coloured Plates of Sutton’s Gloxinias, Sutton’s 
Primulas, Sutton’s Tomatos, and a Photograph of a House of 
Sutton’s Hero of Lockinge Melon (grown from Sutton’s Seed 
by Mr. J. H. Goodacre, The Gardens, Elvaston Castle). The 
book contains also the most complete List, with accurate 
descriptions of the best Vegetables, Potatos, and Flowers, 
including many Novelties of proved merit. 
SUTTON anp SONS, Royal Seed Establishment, Reading. 


In Full Flower. . 
ILY OF THE VALLEY.—8000, in 5-inch 
pots, flowered to perfection, 2s. 6d. each, 27s. per dozen. 


Free on rail here for cash with order. 
JOHNSON, Aslockton, Nottingham. 


NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


a IXON’S PRESIDENT CARNOT.” 
Price 2s. 6d. per Packet, post-free. 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see Advertisement in December 1, 1888. 
Wholesale Agents—Messrs. HURST anp SON, 152, Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.; and Messrs. COOPER, TABER anp CO. 
(Limited), 90, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


RCHIDS a SPECLALTY.—See New Inter- 
leaved CATALOGUE, post-free on application. 
FRED HORSMAN anp CO., Colchester. 


REES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
AnpD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


Lilium auratum. 
URST anv SON have received direct from 


Japan, a large consignment of the above in excellent 
condition, and will quote low prices on application. 
Seed Warehouse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANCIS R. KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


1.100.000 GARDEN POTS, 33 in. diam., 
s 4 instock, ready for immediate delivery; 
carriage and breakage free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 
Acknowledged by the trade to be the best pots manufactured. 
Largest Stock and Largest Manufacturers in United Kingdom. 
RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINE and PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us, 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 

It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smejl; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s, 37.; 28 Ib., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ICOTINE SOAP.—An effectual eradicator 

of all insect pests atfesting plants, without injury 

to foliage. Jars, 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d.; Tins lds. 6d., 25s., 95s. 
All Seeismen and Florists. 


N= We His Rie eo Ard «Cit et Se 
Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, LYDNEY. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. . 


Christmas Holidays.—Notice. / i 
Ss PROTHEROE anv MORRIS beg 


to announce that, in consequence of the CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAYS, there will be NO SALE at their Rooms during - 


NEXT WEEK. 


Sample Sale.—_January Ist, 1889. __ 
M ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS beg 
to announce that their NEXT SALE of NURSERY 
STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS from Sample, will take 
place at their Auction Rooms as above, for which they will-be 
glad to RECEIVE NOTICE OF ENTRIES as soon as possible. 


Preliminary Notice.—Friday, January 11, 1889. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRZ&, fine established Plants, 

all unflowered in this country, specially selected. - ! 
NAMED CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

For Sale, without reserve. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE snp MORRIS 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central 
Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on FRIDAY, 
January 11, 1889, by order of Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Preliminary Notice. 

THE BARVINS PARK COLLECTION of ORCHIDS.—Unre- 
served Sale of the whole of this extensive Collection of 
Established ORCHIDS, by order of the Proprietor, in con- 
sequence of his leaving the neighbourhood and selling the 
Estate. The collection includes a large number of Odon- 
toglossum Alexandr, all unflowered, principally selected 
from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co.’s importation of 
the broad-petal PACHO varieties. Seven days’ Sale. 


MESSEs. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS beg 
to announce that they have been favoured with instruc- 
tions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their Rooms, in 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY NEXT, the whole of this extensive 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS. 
Full particulars will appear in due course. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7833.) 

10,000 GRAND BULBS of LILIUM AURATUM (some in cases 
as received), L. Krameri, L. longiflorum, and other 
LILIES just received from Japan, in the finest possible 
condition; 5000 splendid Berlin LILY of the VALLEY, 
Crowns; several hundred LILY of the VALLEY Clumps; 
Home-grown LILIES, Hardy Japanese IRIS, First-class 
Double South African TUBEROSES and AMARYLLIS, 
fine Clumps of HELLEBORUS NIGER. LILIUM HAR- 
RISH, &c. & 

ME. J. O. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, December 27, at half- 

past 12 o’Clock precisely. 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Saturday, December 29.—(Sale No, 7835. ) 
CHOICE-NAMED STANDARD AND DWARF ROSES, 
Pyramid and Dwarf-trained FRUIT TREES, consisting of 
APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, &c.; Hardy 
Ornamental SHRUBS and CONIFERS in great variety ; 
BORDER PLANTS in variety. Also several hundred 
Lots of First-class BULBS, comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Narcissus, Scillas, Snowdrops, Iris, Anemones, 


Ranunculi, Liliums, Gladioli, Ixias, Sparaxis, &c.; 
Spirea japonica; Lily of the Valley in Crowns and 
Climbers, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on SATURDAY, December 29, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


AR. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
ail his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD, will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 17, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gentlemen de- 
sirous of Entering Plants for this Sale, will SEND LIST AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


Preliminary Notice. 
ESSRS. PINKERTON anp CO. have been 


fayoured with instructions by James L. Boyson, Esq., 
Caen, France, to SELL by AUCTION, at an EARLY DATE, 
his large and very valuable Stock of 
CHOICE ROSES, &c. 

Many. Prizes haye been taken for Rose Growing by Mr. 
Boyson, including Paris, May, 1887, and May, 1888. 

The Auctioneers recommend intending Planters to wait this 
Sale. Catalogues on application, 

PINKERTON anp CO., Auctioneers, Bazaar, Glasgow. 


ANTED TO RENT, RANGE of GLASS, 


suitable for Growing Cut Flowers, Fruit, Tomatos, 
&c., extensively for Market. Full particulars, 
G. H., 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


In Chancery.—Barnet, Herts, 
“ip®) BE SOLD, a choice piece of FREEHOLD 
and COPYHOLD LAND, 5 a. 3 r. 14 p., containing a 
frontage of about 670 feet to the Main Road and Well House 
Road, and from its high and healthy position it is most 
eligible for either Building, Nursery, Florist, or Market Garden 
purposes. No reasonable offer refused. 
Apply to PROTHEROE anp MORRIS, Estate Agents, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists. Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
graxel and sand sub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
mest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products, 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


South of England. 4 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 
Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
@ year. ‘ ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL CO. 


(JOHN COWAN), Limited, 


Expect to receive in the course of the next few days 
a fine Importation of 


ORCHIDS, 


consisting of specially fine masses of 
DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM, D. THYRSIFLORUM, D. 
DEVONIANUM, D. CRASSINODE, D. HARVEYANUM, D. 
INFUNDIBULUM, D, BRYMERIANUM, D. SUAVISSIMUM, 
D. HETEROCARPUM, D. PRIMULINUM, CYMBIDIUM 
EBURNEUM, VANDA CG@iRULEA, &c., &c. 


Circular with full particulars on application, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


Begonia Scharffii. 
| [UES LAING Anp SONS have great pleasure 
in offering plants of this, the finest species of the genus. 
(See Gardeners’ Chronicle, page670.) Price 5s. and 7s. 6d. each. 
The Nurseries, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Select Garden Seeds. 
UR CATALOGUE of Select Vegetable 


Seeds, Flower Seeds. Seed Potatos, &c., is now ready, 
and may be had post-free on application. 
DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 


what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ILY OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRA®A JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. &c. Price and samples on application. 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


vs To the Trade. 
UTTING anv SONS’ Wholesale CATA- 
LOGUE of Garden and Flower Seeds for 1889 has been 
posted to all their Customers. If not duly received please in- 
form them, and another shall be sent. 
Seed Warehouses, 106, Southwark Street, London, E.C. 


The Festive Season. 
PECIAL CUT FLOWERS. 
Special prices. 
W. RAVENHILL, Floral Salesman, 157, Norwood Road, 
Herne Hill, S.E., and Covent Garden, W.C. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 


to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 
per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 
my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 
of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent. 


VENUE TREES.—Well rooted, with stout 
straight stems and good heads. 
ELMS, Huntingdon, 10 to 12 feet, 15s. per doz., 100s. per 100; 
12 to 14 feet, 21s. per doz., 150s. per 100. 
LIMES, crimson twigged, 8 to 10 feet, 12s. per doz., 90s. per 
100; 10 to 12 feet, 18s. per doz. 
MAPLE, Norway, 10 to 12 feet, 18s. per doz., 130s. per 100. 
POPLAR, Black Italian, 8 to 10 feet, 8s. per doz., 50s. per 100; 
10 to 12 feet, 10s. per doz., 65s. per 100; 12 to 14 feet, 
12s. per doz. 
», Balsam, 8 to 10 feet, 12s. per doz.; 10 to 12 feet, 18s. 
per doz. 
CATALOGUES of Forest, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, &c., post-free upon application. 
JNO. JEFFERIES anp SON, Royal Nurseries, Cirencester. 


IME and OTHER TREES. 
The following Trees must be sold, to clear the ground :— 
330 LIMES, 10 to 13 feet. 
625 HORSE CHESTNUTS, 12 to 14 feet. 
380 WALNUTS, 6 to 12, to 18 feet. 
110 SYCAMORES, 6 to 10 feet. 
Offers for a part or the whole to be sent to the 
MANAGER, Calcot Gardens, Reading, Berks. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 
prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


To the Trade. 
SEED POTA Tr os : re 
AnD F, SHARPE'S Special Priced List of 
e SEED POTATOS will be issued in a few days. Inthe 
meantime they will be pleased to givequotations forany varie- 
ties their friends may require. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


ALF-SPECIMEN STEPHANOTIS, free- 
flowering variety, very fine stuff, 10 tol2feet; also 
26,000 AUCUBAS, all sizes. For particulars apply to 
G. SMITH, Dell Nursery, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


CHRONICLE. 


{Dscemprr 22, 1888, 


THE FIRST GARDENERS IN ENGLAND 
PRONOUNCE 


OQAKSHOTT & MILLARD'S NOVELTIES 


For 1889, 
To be the BEST. For particulars see 


OAKSHOTT & ee SEG ANNUAL for 1889, 
ow ready. 

The present edition has been practically written by practica 
men, is full of most useful information, and should be read by 
all Purchasers of Seeds before buying elsewhere. 

6d. post-free. Gratis to intending purchasers. 


OAKSHOTT & MILLARD, 
SEEDSMEN TO THE QUEEN, READING. 


RHODODENDRON =PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Coverts. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES. 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


ORCHID SEEDS.—PALM SEEDS. 
Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, Aquatics, &c. 
Choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Descriptive Catalogue (1889), 1s., post-free (refunded to 

customers). 
JARMAN & CO., 
CHARD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


a 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best ROSES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM GROSS, 


For the Best SEEDS, BULBS, &c. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best FRUIT TREES and GRAPE VINES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best EVERGREENS, Park and Roadside TREES. 


PAUL'S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


For the Best CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, LAPAGERIAS, &c. 


PAUL’S NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS, 


close to the Waltham Cross Station, Great Eastern Railway 
(half an hour-from London). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices low as possible. Priced Catalogues free. 
Goods Packed by experienced hands for all parts of the World. 
Observe the Christian name. 


WM. PAUL & SON, 


Rose Growers by Appointment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 
Tree, Plant, Bulb, and Seed Merchants. 


AUSUNDUUDUNAUANONEANCUAUGOUCOOHOCLOUESUCUOUGOOCORHOCEVOOEOOEOOVOOSOOUEOCSOOESUCTOOO ATER TACIT 


PLANTING SEASON. 


HARDILY-GROWN 


FOREST, JFRUIT, 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks in Hurope. 


INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


PriceD CATALOGUES GRATIS & PoST FREE. 
ESTIMATES 4 ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


PUTT IE ET TTT GUE I OPE 


(Limm1TED), 

The Nurseries, 
CHESTER: 
Fr Address for Letters) Nickson Chester, 

DPIC CLEC ECE ELE LEC LULLCCLLLScL 


DecempBer 22, 1888.] 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 
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F YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 
TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD np CO. 


[F YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 
your Local Firms cannot Supply, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


For FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 
or Thousand, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


SEND INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO’S. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Names and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 
ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms. 


EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


MAPSTONE, KENT. 


( ee NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 

Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &e., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine SEAKALE, and RHUBARB for Forcing. 
All goods delivered free by own vans within a radius of 
6 miles. CATALOGUES free on application, and a personal 
inspection of the stock solicited. 


W GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS; 
e best value and cheapest house in the Trade. 
The best cut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 3 bushel sack, ds., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Banksian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1888. 
LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100, Home-grown bulbs, 9d., 
1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. each. Special Trade quotation for quantities, 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
5 TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates. 
IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham. 


E elias. U1. M: AURA TU M. 
First quality only. Healthy bulbs. Warranted. 
Large importation just received. 
The Original Case, 72 Bulbs, £2. 
DE NEDERL, EN INDISCAE TUINBOUW MAATSCHIJ, 
ZEIST, The Netherlands. 
Wholesale Importer and Exporter of Orchids and Seeds. 


Fruit Trees. . 
50 000 PLUMS and DAMSONS, all fine- 
5 ope trees—For price apply to 
FLETCHER BROS., Ottershaw Nurseries, Chertsey, Surrey. 


VY HOLESALE SEED CATALOGUE for 


1889.—We have now published our Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, containing also all the best 
Novelties of the season. May be had on application. Any of 
our customers not having received one by post will oblige by 
letting us know, when another shall at once be posted. 
WATKINS AnD SIMPSON, Seed and Bulb Merchants, 
Exeter Street, Strand, London, W.C.; Seed and Trial Grounds, 
Feltham and Twickenham, Middlesex. 


H. I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 
e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 
tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW ‘ PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses, Strong plants, 5s. 
per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers, Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. per 100, 12s. per 1000; 
ditto, out of pots, 8s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 
H.1I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 


(OLD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
1} to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 23 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
8 to 34 feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet. Cypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


a Se 
ee SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACZENAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PH@NIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free, 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PH@NIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, 1s. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to 5s. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each. 

H a 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s, ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s. to 21s. each. 

DRAC/ZENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each, 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 
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For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 


(HEAL SONS 


a ‘Susséx; 


ROSES—20 acres, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds, 
Bushes, R. 8. & Co.'s selection, 8s. per dozen; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 


These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


all the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s, per dozen. 


Descriptive List free on application, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60., 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Mlustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


CHOICE EARLY FLOWERS. 


SWEET-SCENTED RHODODENDRONS, well-budded plants, 

2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each; a few large, 5s. to 7s. 6d. each, 
These are very free-blooming, and one truss of flowers 
will give a delicious fragrance in a greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRON DAVIESI, a plant of bushy habit and hand- 
some foliage, bearing good trusses of bright orange flowers. 
Awarded First-class Certificate at the London and Man- 
chester Exhibitions, Fine plants, with buds, 5s., 7s. 6d., 
to 10s. 6d. each. 

AZALEAS, HARDY, our own-raised Sweet-scented, also Ghent 
and Mollis varieties. Many thousands, full of buds, which 
are offered cheap. 

CATALOGUE Free on application. 
ISAAC DAVIES anp SON, Nurserymen, Ormskirk. 


Cr awley, 


SHARPE ano CO., 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 
SLEAFORD, 

Will have much pleasure in sending 
on application, special quotations for 
their home-saved stocks of Farm and 
Garden Seeds. 


REG? TRADE MARK 


J 


December, 1888. 


@g|THE GARDENERS’ 


ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


TP EACONSFIELD” YELLOW PRIMROSE. 
The large Irish Yellow variety.. Trade price, 5s. per 
ounce. Retail, 6d. and 1s, per packet. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


PERIMULA OBCONICA.—The best market, 

and ‘‘all the year round” blooming plant in cultivation. 
Now is the time tosow. Seed Crop 1888. Per packet, 6d.and 1s. 
Large Market Growers Packets, 2s.6d. Trade price on applica- 
tion.—WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s, 
FRRicHARD SMITH anv CO.’S Selection as 


above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


ARCISSUS EMPEROR and EMPRESS. 
The largest of all DAFFODILS, 12s. per dozen each. 
2 THOMAS CRIPPS snp SON, The Tunbridge Wells Nurseries, 
ent. 


OX—BOX—BOX.—For sale, a quantity of 


Dwarf Box-edging, in excellent condition for planting. 
For price, &c., apply to 
The GARDENER, The Grange, Stourbridge. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 
“STANSTEAD SURPRISE.” 

We have pleasure in offering this fine Japanese Seedling of 
our own raising. It is a rich rosy crimson, with silvery 
reverse ; immense flower and good keeper. 

Figured in the Journal of Horticulture of November 8 last, 
and received a First-class Certificate from the National Chry- 
santhemum Society. Early orders solicited for February 
delivery as strong plants at 7s. 6d. each, 3 for 15s. 

JOHN LAING anv SONS, Begonia Specialists and Nursery- 
men, Forest Hill, S.E. 


To the Trade. 
VEGETABLE and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

H AnD F. SHARPE are now prepared to give 

e SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for all the best kinds of 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS grown this season from care- 
fully selected stocks. The quality is very good, and the prices 
will be found advantageous to purchasers, 

Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


HGLSE YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
», __ Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands, 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


5 Ese and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 
Smoky Districts, CATALOGUE free on application.— 
RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 45s. per 
100; 2% to 3 feet, 65s, per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 24 to 3 feet, 60s. 
er 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
lis. per 100; 2% to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBII, 2% to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100. 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application, 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,”” NORTHAMPTON, 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY,’— 


We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, 
rooted layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, from 1s. te 40s. each, Cash with Order. 

E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


80 00 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 
5 finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
ev shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron, 
plants ; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6d. each, 
Descriptive LIST on application—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 
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Palms, Healthy, in Quantity. 


\ X 7 ICETON, Putney, S.W., has a very fine 
e Stock of the above to offer in all sizes; also a few fine 
extra large fruiting PEACH TREES, &c. 
129 and 130, Flower Market Covent Garden, Ww.c. 


(pees and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 


Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 
LOGUE, free on application._RICHARD SMITH sanD Cco., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Having taken this 


season 21 First Prizes, £25 Cup Portsmouth, Silver Cup 
Devizes, can offer good Cuttings. See Gardening Papers. 
Catalogue, 3d.—W. AND G. DROVER, Florist, Fareham. 


Es AMABILIS, True, and other North 
American Seeds and Plants collected personally by 


WILLIAM STEWART, 28, Esplanade, Greenock, Scotland. 
Price LIST and Samples on application. 


Po SALE, a fine lot of healthy Specimen 
AZALEAS, covered with Flower-buds; also fine Speci- 
mens of CLERODENDRONS, ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIA- 
NUMS, Specimen CROTONS, FERNS, &c., all in the best of 
condition.—For price and particulars, apply to 

G. H. COLE, The Gardens, Woodbank, Dumfries. 


(Lae OF THE VALLEY and ROMAN 
HYACINTHS, 2s. per dozen; Scarlet and Yellow 
TULIPS, 1s. per dozen; White POTTBACKER, 1s. 6d. per 
dozen. Allon Roots, or Cut. Cash with Order. 


W. ICETON, Putney, S.W. 


OSES! ROSES!! ROSES !!!—The best and 


cheapest in the World. 40 choice Perpetuals for 21s. 
Purchaser’s selection from 400 best varieties. CATALOGUES 
free on application. Ten acres of Roses, 100,000 grand plants 
toselectfrom. Plant now. 


JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, Exeter. 


REG? TRADE MARK 
j ae e 


BEFORE ORDERING SEEDS 


WRITE FOR 


CHARLES SHARPE & C0.S 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
For 1889, 


Post-free on application. 


CHARLES SHARPE & C0., 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 


SLEAFORD: 


CANNELLS SEEDS 


PERFECT ONLY — DIRECT FROM 
SWANLEY —KENT. 


WE GROW ALL OUR OWN SEEDS 


(many acres) in by far the most sunny and favourable 
spot in England. They will be found not only much the best 
but cheapest, and the most reliable. Our great aim is to pro- 
duce, offer, and supply, at the least possible cost. 


AT ONCE for ours, very 
4S much the 
best of all 

‘ CATALOGUES 


N 


Rey. C. E. WALKER, March Rectory, Cambridgeshire.— 
Messrs. Cannell’s seeds deserve their world-wide reputation. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH AnD CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None genuine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
r enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(iimited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


@ 2 PEAT, best quality; BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use. RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 
WALKER Ann CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


ees) 3 Two PRIZE MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, best brown fibrous .,, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous ... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST 1s. per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD _... (sacks included). 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s, half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only ooo »»» 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... 1s. lb.; 28 1b., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., 8s. per sack. 


WEVEA Hcoat-1om 


CHUBB’S ‘‘ PERFECT” FER- In Bags. 
TTLIZER (the Best Food for aa 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, (Tins. 7lb. 14lb. 28lb. 561b. 1cwt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/— 5/- 8/—= 14/— 22/- 


CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 a 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra largeSample Bales, 6s. each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 4d. each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 15sacks, 17s.6d.; 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; 'Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated. in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each. 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder). 
CHUBB’S “PRODUCTIVE” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 cwt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
Try it against any other manure, no matter what price. 
CHUBB’S “ COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 


in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample 1cwt. bag, 
8s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents, 

Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London. 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


SAVE HALF THE COST. 
GARSIDE’S 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


SILVER SAND, 


Coarse and Fine, 

Is admitted by the leading Nurserymen to be the Best 
Quality obtainable in the Trade. 

Consumers should Buy Direct from the Owner of these 
Celebrated and Extensive Pits, which contain a practically in- 
exhaustible supply of Splendid Sand, and thus save half the 
ordinary cost. NO TRAVELLERS OR AGENTS. 

Apply direct to the Proprietor for Samples and Price. 
Free on Rail or Canal. All Orders executed with the utmost 
promptness and under personal supervision. Special Rail- 
way Rates in force to all parts. 


GEO. GARSIDE, Jun., F.R.H.S., Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


PEAT for ORCHIDS, 


AZALEAS, HEATHS, FERNS, RHODODENDRONS, &c. 


The Best in the World. 

A. JOHNSON anv CO., 23, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
continue to receive the highest of testimonials (unsolicited) from 
large Orchid Growers, stating the ORCHID PEAT supplied by 
A.J. & Co. is byfarthe best they haveever used. Samples can be 
seen at above address, or forwarded on application free of charge. 


HUGHES Soluble 


Fir Tree OIL 


FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN SHOULD NOT 
BE WITHOUT IT. 


Unsurpassed as an insecticide, it kills effectually all 
parasites aud insects which infest plants whether at the 
roots or on the foliage, without injucy to tender plants— 
such as ferns, etc., if used as directed. Used asa WASH 
it imparts the gloss and lustre to the foliage which is so 
desirable on exhibition specimens. 

Dog Fanciers should not be without it! It makes a 
silky Coat and produces healthy Skin Action; kills fleas, 
and is excellent for washing dogs. 

Housewives should not be without it! Used with 
ordinary household soap it is an_ effectual DISIN- 
FECTANT, BLEACHER, & CLEANER OF FABRICS. 
It kills insect life on man, animal, or plant, without 
injury to the skin, wherever parasites may appear. 

Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, 1s.'6d., 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d.; - 
} gallon 7s. 6d., 1 gallon 12s, 6d., or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an INSECTISIDE, 
Its application to Plants and Animals, sent Post free 
on receipt of address, by the Manufacturer, 


E, GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 
Wrotrsate from all the London Seed Merchants, 
and Patent Medicine Houses. 
NEW YORK—Rotker & Sons. 


BENTLEY'S INSECTICIDE. 


Is superseding the use of other Insecticides. 
Used by nearly all the Leading Gardeners. 
1 Gallon, 9s.; 4 Gallon, 5s.; 1 Quart, 3s.6d.; 1 Pint, 2s. 
Testimonials and full particulars upon application. 
J. BENTLEY, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 


BONES !—BONES !!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass Lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 


EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 

LITTER. 


PEAT MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants, 


EESON’S MANURE.—The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


aes of POTASSIUM (Harris).—A 
certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘‘ Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 

PHILIP HARRIS anp CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


ENSEN’S GUANOS are the most perfect 
Fertilisers. Promote and Sustain all Growths. Do not 
Exhaust, but Enrich the Soil. Analyses Guaranteed. 
Six Prize Medals awarded in 1888. 
J. JENSEN anv CO., (Limited), 109, Fenchurch Street, London. 


( ; ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces\as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade. 

Wholesale from PRICH’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


ANKEY’S “MARKET POT,” or LONG 
TOMS, the best ‘‘ Garden Pot” for Bedding Plants and 
Market Work. The 3-in. Market Pot holds as much soil as an 
ordinary 33-in. pot, thus saving half aninch inroom foreach pot. 
Five sizes, 3 in., 3} in., 4 in., 4} in., and 4} in.; norims, nearly 
upright, an inch to 12 inches deeper than usual, very strong and 
much lighter in weight—the very pot for Market Growers ; great 
economy in room and weight. Largest Stock in United Kingdom . 
RICHARD SANKEY np SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham . 


Made in superior earthenware, 14 in. long, 63 in. deep,and 6in. 
wide. Inside, 23 inches from the top, is a perforated movable 
false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is placed, 
the lower half being filled with water, which is replenished 
when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 4-inch 
hot-water pipes, and will be found a simple and effectual means 
of utilising them for propagating purposes. With the false 
bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser. Price 3s. each; 
six carriage and package free to any station in Great Britain 
for £1 1s.; or two for 8s.6d. Sole makers and patentees, 
T. PASCALL anD SONS: South Norwood Pottery,Surrey, S.E. 
urs are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. 

Garden Pots. | £5 orders carriage paid to ane ‘oods station 
within 100 miles of London. Samples carriage free. Orchid 
Pottery of every description. Send for Price List.— THOS. PAS- 


. CALL & SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, S.E. 


S T: O-NV-E?S. 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

See in use at Patentee’s, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE 


(Established 1841) 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 


te ea INL. Nor 


NOTICES or ati. HORTICULTURAL MATTERS or CURRENT INTEREST, 
REPORTS of EXHIBITIONS, REVIEWS of BOOKS, and 


HOME, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Original Illustrations by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., W. G. SMITH, F.L.S., W. J. WELCH, and Others. 


Among the Contributors to recent Volumes the following, out of many hundreds may be named :— 
A\PINE PLANTS :— FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE :— GARDEN BOTANY :— , PRACTICAL GARDENING :— 


BACKHOUSE, J. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. 

CHURCHILL, G. C., Clifton, Bristol. 
CORREVON, H., Geneva. 

DEWAR, D., Kew. 

DOD, Rev. C. W. 

JENKINS, E. 


AMATEUR GARDENING :— 


BADGER, E. W. 

BOYLE, Hon. Mrs. E. V. B. 

“S$. BRIGID.” 

BRIGHT, the late H. A. (‘‘ Notes 
from a Lancashire Garden”). 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. 

EWBANK, Rev. H., Ryde. 

LOWNE, B. T. 

THOMSON, W. 

WEIR, Harrison. 


ARBORETUM :— 


BARRON, W., Borrowash. 

LAVALLEE, Alphonse, the late. 

NICHOLSON, G., Curator, Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew. 

SARGENT, Prof., Boston, U.S.A. 

SYME, G. 

YEO, D. J., Lyneham, 

YOUNG, Maurice. 


BEE-KEEPING :— 


CHITTY, W. 
ROBINSON, J. F. 


CHEMISTRY :— 


CHURCH, Prof., Kew. 
DEHERAIN, Prof., Paris. 


DYER, Bernard. 
GILBERT, Prof., Rothamsted. 
LAWES, Sir J. B., Rothamsted. 


MITCHELL, W. S. 
WARINGTON, R. Rothamsted. 
WILLIS, J.J. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS :— 


ARTHUR, Prof., New York. 
BASTIAN, Dr. Charlton, F.R.S. 

BOS, Dr. Ritzema, Wageningen. 
BERKELEY, Rev. M. J., F.R.S. 
COOKE, Dr. M. C. 

MURRAY, G., British Museum. 
PAGET, Sir James, F.R.S. 
PHILIPPS, W. 

PLOWRIGHT, C. B., (Fungi). 
SMITH, W. G 

SORAUER, Prof., Proskau. [Forestry. 
WARD, Prof. Marshall, School of 


FERNS :— 


BAKER, J. G., Royal Gardens, Kew. 
DRUERY, C. 

MOORE, T. (the late), Botanic Gardens, 
HEMSLEY, A. (Chelsea, 


FLORISTS’ FLOWERS :— 


DEAN, R., Ealing. 
DODWELL, E. S., Oxford. 
D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 
DOUGLAS, J., Ilford. 
DOWNIE, J., Edinburgh. 
HORNER, Rev. F. D. 


, C., the late. 


FOREIGR CORRESPONDENCE : _— 


ADLAM, R. W., Natal 
ANDRE, E., Paris. 


BENNET, H., M.D., Mentone. 
BERGMAN, E., Ferridres. 
BONAVIA, O., 4 


CARUEL, Prof., Florence. 
CASPARY, Prof., Koenigsberg. 
DAMMAR, Dr. Udo, Berlin, 
DE MAR, J. A., Boston, U.S.A. 
DRUDE, Prof., Dresden. 
DUCHARTRE, Prof., Paris. 
EICHLER, the late, Prof., Director, 
Imperial Botanic Gardens, Berlin. 
ENGLER, Prof., Breslau. 
FENZI, Cav. E., Florence. 
HANBURY, T., Mentone. 
HART, J. H., Trinidad. 
HENRIQUEZ, Prof., Coimbra. 
JOLY, C., Paris. 
JENMAN, J.S., British Guiana. 
KOLB, Max, Munich. 
KRELAGE, E. H., Haarlem. 
LANGE, Prof., Copenhagen. 
LEHMANN, H., Popayan. 
MEEHAN, T., Philadelphia. 
MONTEIRO, Chev., Lisbon. 
MORREN, the late Prof., Liege. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 
NELSON, C. J., Orange Free State. 
OLIVEIRA, J. D.’, Oporto. 
OLIVER, Captain S. P., Madagascar. 
PLANCHON, Prof., Montpellier. 
PYNAERT, E., Ghent. 
REGEL, E., St. Petersburg. 
RODIGAS, E., Ghent. 
SURINGAR, Prof., Leyden. 
TROUBETZKOI, Prince (Eucalyptus). 
VILMORIN, H. de, Paris. 
WITTMACK, Dr., Berlin. 
WOLKENSTED,, St. Petersburg. 


FORESTRY :— 


BRACE, C. J., France. 

FRANCE, C. S., Aberdeen. 

MICHIE, C. Y., Cullen, Aberdeen. 

SCHLICH, Dr. ‘Superintendent, Forest 
Department, Cooper’s Hill.t 

WEBSTER, A. D., Bromley. 


FRUIT CULTURE :— 


BARRON, A. F., Chiswick. 
BLACKMORE, R. D. 

BUNYARD, G., Maidstone, Kent. 
CHEAL, J., Crawley, Sussex. 
RIVERS, T. F. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange. 
WILDSMITH, W.., Heckfield Gardens. 


GARDEN BOTANY :— 


BAKER, J. G., F.R.S. 

BALFOUR, Prof.,Edinburgh. 

BALL, J., F.R.S. 

BENTHAM, the late G., F.R.S. 

BOLUS, H., Cape Town. 

BROWN, N. E., Herbarium, Kew. 

BURBIDGE, F. W., Botanic Gardens, 

CLARKE, Col. Trevor. (Dublin. 

CLARKE, C. B., F.R.S. 

COOKE, Dr. (Fungi i). 

OORNU, Prof. Mas, Paris. 

DECAISNE, the late Prof., Paris. 

DE CANDOLLE; ie Geneva. 

DYER, W. T. T., Director, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

at Rev. Canon. 


ELWES, H. J. (Lilies). (fers). 
ENGELMANN, the late Dr. G. (Coni- 
FRANOCHEFT, Paris. (U.S.A. 


GRAY, Prof. Asa, the late, Boston, 
HEMS. 


Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
JACKSON, "Museum, Royal Gardens, 


‘ew (Economic Botany). 
LEIOHTLUN, Max, Baden-Baden. 
ae AY, se Royal Botanic Gardens, 

a ii 


MOORE. i F., — Gardens, Glasnevin. 


MORRIS, D., Assistant Director, Kew. 
NAUDIN, C., Antibes. 

OLIVER, Prof., F.R.S. 

ROLFE, R. A., The Herbarium, Kew. 
SMITH, W. G. (Fungi). 

STEIN, Breslau Gardens, 
STRICKLAND, Sir C. 

TODARO, Baron, Palermo, 
WATSON, Sereno, Boston, U.S.A. 


GARDEN INSECTS :— 
MOpAOBUANS R., F.R.S., Pres. Ent. 
oc. 
MICHAEL, A. E., F.R.S. - 
WESTWOOD, Prof., F.R.S. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS :— 
BARR, P., Covent Garden. 
CREWE, Rev. H. Harpur, the late. 
DOD, Rev. C. W. 
ELLACOMBE, Rev. Canon. 
ELWES, H. J., Cirencester. 
HARTLAND, Baylor, Cork. 
PERRY, Tottenham. 
POTTER, W., York. 
WILSON, G. F., F.B.S. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES :— 
BANCROFT, G., M.D., Queensland. 
BENNETT, G., M.D., Sydney. 
BONAVIA, Dr., N. W. P., India. 
COOPER, Sir Dan,, Bart., Sydney. 
DUTHIE, J. F., Saharunpore. 
FAWCETT, W., Superintendent Botani- 
cal Department Jamaica 

HART, J. H., Superintendent, Botanical 
Department, Trinidad. 

IM THURN, Everard, British Guiana. 

KING, Dr., Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

MACOWAN, Prof., Cape Town 

MUELLER, Baron Sir Ferd. von, 
Melbourne. 

MURTON, H. J., Siam. 

RIDLEY, H.N., Superintendent Botan- 
ical Department, Singapore. 

SCHOMBURGK, Dr., Adelaide. 

SMITH, T., New Zealand. 

TRIMEN, H., Ceylon. 

WOOD, Medley, Botanic Garden, Dur- 
ban. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING :— 
ANDRE, E,, Paris. 
BOSCAWEN, Hon. and Rev. J. T. 
BURVENICH, F., Ghent. 
JACKMAN, J., Woking. 
JULIAN, G. Richards. 


ORCHIDS :— 
ANDERSON, J., Meadowbank. 
BACKHOUSE, J., York. 
BULL, W. 
PUREE, R., Botanic Gardens, 


Ww. 

BUYSSON, M. Le Comte. 
ORAWSHAY, De B. 
LAWRENCE, Sir Trevor, Bart., M.P., 

President, Royal Horticultural Soc. 
LEE, W., Downside. 
LINDEN, Lucien, Brussels. 
O'BRIEN, pls 
PFITZER, Prof., Heidelberg. 
REICHENBACH, Prof., Hamburgh. 
RIDLEY, H. N. , Singapore. 
SANDER, * = 
SMEE, A 
SWAN, W., ease. 


VEITOH, H. J. 
LIAMS. B.S. 
WOOLFORD, ©. 


ATKINS, J. 

AU STEN, J., Witley Court Gardens. 

BAILLIE, Ww. M., Luton Hoo Gardens, 

BAINES, T. 

BAXTER, W. H., Botanic Gardens, 
Oxford. 

BLAIR, T., Shrubland Gardens. 

CARMICHAEL, A.M., Henley in Arden. 

CHALLIS, T. 

CHRISTIE, A., Warwick Castle. 

COLEMAN, W.,_ Eastnor Castle 
Gardens. 

COOMBER, J., The Hendre, Monmouth. 

COOMBER, W.., Regent’s Park. 

CROSSLING, BR., St. Fagan’s Castle 
Gardens. 

CULVERWELL, W.., Thorpe Perrow. 

DEAN, A. (Potatos, &c.). 

DEWAR, D., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

DIVERS, W. H., Ketton. 

DOUGLAS, J., Great Gearies, Ilford. 

DUNN, M., Dalkeith. 

EARLEY, W.., Ilford. 

EVANS, A., Lythe Hill Gardens. 

FINDLAY, B., Manchester. 

FISH, D. T., Hardwicke Gardens. 

FOWLER, A., Castle Kennedy 
Gardens. 

GIBSON, W. M. (Town Gardening). 

GRIEVE, P., Bury St. Edmunds. 

HEMSLEY, A. (Market Plants). 

HERRIN, C., Dropmore. 

HUDSON, J. (Stove Plants). 

INGRAM, W., Belvoir Gardens. 

LYNCH, R. J., Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

MoINDOE, J., Hutton Hall. 

MELVILLE, D., Dunrobin Gardens. 

MILES, G. T., Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens. 

MILLER, W., Coombe Abbey. 

MOORE, F. Ww. , Royal Botanic Garden, 

O'BRIEN, T. [Glasnevin. 

POWELL, D. C., Powderham Castle. 

RICHARDS, G. H., Somerley Gardens 

ROBERTS, J., Gunnersbury. 

ROSS, F., Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 

RUST, J., Eridge Castle. 

SAUL, M., York. 

SHEPPARD, J., ‘Wolverston Gardens 

SMITH, J., "Mentmore Gardens. 

SMYTHE, W., Basing Park. 

TEMPLE, M,. Carron House, N.B. 

THOMAS, O., Chatsworth Gardens. 

THOMSON, Ww. Clovenford (Vines). 

WALLIS, J., Keele Gardens. 

WARD, E., Hewell Grange, Bro: “ 

WARD, H. W., Longford Castle 
Gardens 

WARD, A., Stoke Edith Park. 

WATSON, 'W., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

WEBSTER, J., Gordon Castle Gardens 

WILDSMITH, W., Heckfield Gardens 

WILSON, D. 

WILSON, G. F. (Lilies). 


ROSES :— 


BENNETT, H 

D'OMBRAIN, Rev. H. H. 

FISH, D. T., PR Bury S8t 
FISHER, Rev. O [Edmunds 
GIRDLESTON, T. W. 

PAUL, G., Cheshunt. 

PAUL, Ww. Waltham Cross. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY :— 


BENNETT, A. W. 

BOULGER, Prof. 

DARWIN, Charles, the late. 
FOSTER, Prof. Michael. 
GAEDINER, W., Cambridge. 
GLAISEER, James rete 
HENSLSW, Rev. & 
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ORCHIDS AND PALMS 


SPECIALTIES. 
The Stock is of such magnitude that, without seeing it, it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception ofits unprecedented extent. 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 


WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 

The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & CO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from.5s. FIGS from 3s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c.,free by post, 


RICHARD SMITH & 60. 


WORCESTER. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERIT LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHII, 12 to 14 feet ; A. 
SCHWEDLERU, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12 tol6 fect. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 feet; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, To to12 feet ; Guernsey, 12 feet, 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet;) Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. . 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet.’ MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet ‘American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet ; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA. (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Gommon, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standar 8, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 
EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI. 


An Immense Stock. 


Special Quotations and Descriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


TEA ROSES 4 grand stock’ in Pin: pote; 2as.& 20s: doe 
Suitablefortrufting’n pots, 10s, 6d. cach 
GRAPE VINES: Suitele ey planting vineries, 5s. and 


id, each. 
F E R N §} 4 A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen, 
Catalogues on application. 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Joy Cowan), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND! NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. u 


A fine hae in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. . 


GENUINE 


SEEDS. 


JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


CATALOGUE of GARDEN ano FLOWER SEEDS For 1889, 


Has now been Posted to all their Customers. 


Anyone not having received the same, a Duplicate Copy 


will immediately be forwarded Post-free on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY, 


CHELSEA, LONDON, Se Ww. 


THE EARLIEST OF ALL POTATOS, 


SHARPE [| VICTOR| 


~ SHARPE'S VICTOR.” 


Sharpe’s VICTOR is a seedling raised from the Alma Kidney 
and the old early short-top round Potato. It is earlier than 
any present variety, and having a very short top, it is especially 
suitable for frame cultivation. Its precocity is such, thatit can 
be had fit for the table in eight weeks or less from the time of 
planting, and there is no difficulty in securing new Potatos for 
the table every day in the year. Victor is a flattened roundish 
oval inshape, with a beautiful clear skin and extremely shallow 
eyes, being one of the handsomest as well as the heaviest 
cropper of any variety adapted for frame work, or for a first 
early crop outdoors. It is dry and mealy when cooked, and 
the flavour and ths quality of the flesh are superior to nearly 
every other variety at present in use. Several seasons’ trials 
have fully confirmed all that has been said im favour of the 
Victor Potato. It is proved to be the earliest, most prolific, 
and best flavoured of all the early Potatos; and for pe culture 
is unrivalled. : 


Price 6d. per Pound. 


Quantities of 4 lb. and over delivered’ Free. 


CHARLES SHARPE & CO, 
Seed Growers and Merchants, Sleaford. 


SHARPE’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 1889 Post-free 
on application. ' 


HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER. 


SASH BARS, 


LIGHTS, &c. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


CONTRACTORS 


TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—“‘ HOT-WATER, LONDON.” 


Telephone—No. 4,763) 


Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT (. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


Tt combines all the ad- 
vantages of its class so well 
known, and by the improved 
method of forming the 
joints —viz., with India- 
rubber Washers, the old 
and too often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 


djspensed witht 


“*CTION OF PATENT JOINT 


Tt can be erected in a few 
hours, and may be relied 
upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 
rator. It has been care- 
Sully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 
‘regard to power and dura- 
bility, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOOK OF 


HOT- WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, 


Pi 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


UPPER GROUND 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


STREET, BUACKFRIARS, ‘LONDON, S.E. 


&C. 
ILLUSTRATED. CATALO ees Is. 
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Notice to Advertisers. 


THE GARDENERS’ GHRONIGLE 


JANUARY 5, 1889, 


WILL CONTAIN AS A 


SUPPLEMENT 


AN 


INK PHOTOGRAPH 


OF THE 


GRAND CASCADE 


WILHELMSHOHE, near CASSELL ; 


ALSO A 


Sheet Almanae, 


As a large EXTRA circulation of this 
Number is guaranteed, it will be a very 


valuable medium for Advertisements. 


GS Advertisers desirous of securing space in 
this Number are requested to communicate not 


later than DECEMBER 3), with the Publisher, 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ECKFORD'S NOVELTIES IN 


SWEET PEAS ror 1889. 


ECKFORD’S NEW SWEET PEA QUEEN OF ENG- 
LAND.—White, of large size and good substance. In 
sealed Packets of 25 seeds, 1s. each. 


ECKFORD’S NEW SWEET PEA DELIGHT.—Wings 
white, standards white, beautifully crested with crimson. 
Small. Very pretty. Dwarf habit. In sealed Packets, 
25 seeds, 1s, each. 


ECKFORD'’S NEW SWEET PEAS,—A mixture of eight 
distinct varieties, 3 seeds of each. In sealed Packets, 1s. 
each. 


ECKFORD’S NEW MIXED SWEET PEAS.—Special strain, 
saved from choice unnamed varieties of Mr. Eckford’s 
raising, and includes many of great merit. In sealed 


Packets of 25 seeds, 6d. each. 


These Novelties can be had only from H, E., and 
the undernamed Agents. 


VARIETIES SENT OUT IN 1888. 


ECKFORD’S NEW SWEET PEA SPLENDOUR.—A warded 
a First-class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. Colour rich bright pinkish-rose, shaded with crim- 
son. Flowers large, and of the finest form. A superbly 
distinct variety. In sealed Packets of 25 seeds, ls. each. 


ECKFORD’S NEW SWEET PEA APPLE BLOSSOM,— 
The standards bright pinkish-rose, the wings blush, a 
beautiful shade of Apple blossom. Very pretty and dis- 
tinct. In sealed Packets of 25 seeds, 1s. each. 


ECKFORD’S NOVETIES IN 


CULINARY PEAS For 1889. 


ECKFORD’S NEW CULINARY PEA THE DON.— 
Awarded a First-class Certificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society under the name of Quality. A Wrinkled 
Marrow, producing abundantly deep green, square ended, 
well-filled pods. A Ne Plus Ultra like Pea, of exquisite 
flavour, coming into use earlier thin Fame. Height 4 feet. 
In sealed Half-pint Packets, 2s. 6d. each. 


ECKFORD,S NEW CULINARY PEA HEROINE. — A 
Wrinkled Marrow, of robust growth. Height, 2} feet. 
Second early, producing most abundantly long pointed, 
well filled pods. Flavour exquisite. Fine for field 
culture. In sealed Half-pint Packets, 2s. 6d. each. 


ECKFORD’S NEW CULINARY PEA ESSENTIAL.—A 
Wrinkled (the early) Marrow. Height 5 feet. Produces 
abundantly square handsome, well filled deep green pods, 
the Peas retaining their beautiful deep green colour when 
cooked. Exquisite flavour. A great acquisition. If 
sown in pots in January and planted out in March may be 
had very early. Stock limited. In sealed trial Packets, 
2s. 6d. each. 


VARIETIES SENT OUT IN 1888. 


ECKFORD’S NEW CULINARY PEA FAME.—Awarded a 
First-class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
A Main Crop Wrinkled Pea, growing 4 feet, producing 
profusely deep green, square-ended, well-filled pods, An 
improved Ne Plus Ultra, coming into use much earlier than 
the fine old variety of that n»me. Flavour exquisite. In 
sealed Half-pint Packets, 2s. each, 


ECKFORD’S NEW CULINARY PEA SHROPSHIRE 
HERO.—Awarded a First-class Certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. A Wrinkled Pea of robust growth. 
Height 2} feet. Second early. Produces abundantly 
long, square, handsome, well-filled pods ; well adapted for 
Market Growers. Flavour exquisite. A great acquisition. 
In sealed Half-pint Packets, 2s. each. 


Wholesale Agents for the above ;— 


Messrs. HURST anp SON, 152, Houndsditch, 
London, E., for Great Britain and Europe ; 


Messrs, PETER HENDERSON anp CO., 35 
and 37, Cortlandt Street, New York, for the 
United States and Canada. 


Retail of— 


HENRY ECKFORD, 


BOREATTON, BASCHURCH. 


PANSY. 


H. Eckford offers seed of the Boreatton Strain. 
Highly commended by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
To Is., 2s. 6¢., aad ds. Packets. 
Price to the Trade on application. 


NEW EDITION, 
Corrected up to Date, 
THE COTTAGERS CALENDAR 
of 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
Price 3d., Post-free 3kd. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Now ready, in cloth, 11s. 6d. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Vol. II., Third Series, JAN. to JUNE, 1888. 
W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER. 22, 1888. 


KNIGHTSHAYES, 
HE Devonshire seat of Sir John H. Heath- 
cote-Amory, Bart., is charmingly situated 
within sight of Tiverton, but not too near it, in 
the narrow valley of the Exe, and high up on 
the bank, from which it looks across a fertile, 
sloping park, full of large timber, down to the 
river, across the country southwards—a beauti- 
fully wooded, rich and pastoral country—and 
down the little valley to the half-hidden town 
whose several shafts and towers are seen among 
the trees, 

We are here in the pleasant county of Devon, 
in the latitude of Apple orchards and of 
good cider and perry. Sir John’s home-farm, 
which I came down here to visit for the sake of 
its Devon cattle and prize-winning Devonshire 
breed of sheep, has not less than 30 acres in 
Apple orchards, which produce in good seasons 
no fewer than 400 to 500 hogsheads of cider, 
though this year, unfortunately, not more than 
50 hogsheads are expected; and the haymakers, 
thinking of sunshine and heat next year— 
though they have been very sparingly vouch- 
safed in the present season—are beginning to 
fear that the customary four quarts per head per 
diem may fail them, and that the seasoned 
barrels they bear about for the holding of all 
this liquor, and of considerably more sometimes 
in long days, it is said, may have to be filled with 
something inferior to their usual beverage. 

There is no better test of climate than the 
character of the vegetation. We are not only in 
a pastoral district here, but in what farmers call 
a “ grassy” country—that is, grasses and weeds 
spring very freely in the corn stubbles: a proof 
of a humid atmosphere. Ferns and mosses grow 
freely in the lanes. Barley is sown a month 
later than ip Essex tbat it may not he ipjured by 
those destructive hoar frosts which cold and 
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moisture occasion in unsheltered fields. Butthe 
winter is far milder than in Essex. A Devon- 


shire gentleman told me that his Peaches and 
Apricots throve the worse, he thought, for want 
of a colder winter, which would ensure the com- 
plete rest of the trees. Ithink he may be right, 
for a laird in Orkney told me that the Tamarisk, 
which forms good seaside hedges on the Sussex 
coast, is not sufficiently put to rest in Orkney, 
where the Gulf Stream rarely allows of twenty- 
four hours frost, and where the little lochs, ex- 
posed as they are, are seldom covered with ice as 
thick as a sixpence. 

But you may see at a glance that tender shrubs 
thrive at Knightshayes, and that the wintersmust 
be mild. The house, which is a large one, built 
by the present owners on an old site, is exceed- 
ingly well clothed with ornamental shrubs and 
creepers, which I could not examine with Mr. 
Peebles, who manages the fine gardens here, and 
seemed very willing to show me round, till the 
daylight was almost spent. By dint of straining 
one’s eyes and feeling the foliage, we made out 
several things, till presently I laid hold of some- 
thing very prickly, when we both agreed it was 
time to desist. 

But even in the gathering darkness I 
could see that the front and sides of the 
great house were beautifully covered to a con- 
siderable height—painted, so to speak, in the 
best possible colours for house walls by the 
tasteful hand of the planter. I may mention 
among the wall plants various Magnolias, Myrtles, 
Escallonia— always a welcome shrub with the 
most cheerful bright green leaves—Viburnum 
Sieboldi, Stauntonia latifolia, and Azara macro- 
phylla, only two years planted, but 12 feet high 
and 5 feet across, with leaves bright and glossy, 


and small pale berries, which I could not dis-" 


tinguish in the dusk, There were specimens of 
Berberis, common perhaps, but beautiful, and a 
number of Roses, some of them with very sharp 
prickles, I should think! Then another ever- 
green grows here which is comparatively rare, 
though I planted it, and had it killed by frost, 
only forty miles from Middlesex, thirty years 
ago. JI mean that exquisite flowering shrub 
Desfontainea spinosa, which all should grow who 
can. 

The demand for flowers at the town house and 
here was suggested, and the skill of the gar- 
dener displayed to my eyes by the sight of 500 
pots of Chrysanthemums, which were then out- 
doors, to be flowered in the various houses. All 
the leading sorts are here, especially those which 
are particularly suitable for decorative purposes. 
The plants are all in 14-inch pots, and their size 
and vigour are so great that each pot has been 
furnished with about twenty-five canes, to which 
the stems are tied. One of the greenhouses is 
beautifully decorated with Palms and foliage 
plants, Adiantums, and two specimens of that 
most graceful of all trees—if, in deference to 
Humboldt’s opinion, we except the Tree Ferns— 
the Araucaria excelsa, in full foliage, the lower 
branches drooping over the pots. Two trees of 
this species are here in good foliage, though 
they stood in the drawing-room two months 
during last winter. 

Mr. Peebles is a great fancier and successful 
raiser of the Coleus, and has sent out this year 
two new kinds—C. majesticus and C. Miss Jane 
Thomson, a light coloured beauty. Last year 
he brought out Lady Amory, which is now in Mr. 
B. 8. Williams’ catalogue, and he has now half- 
a-dozen unnamed sorts of different strains, which 
will shortly be consigned to Mr. Williams to be 
exhibited by him at the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The gorgeous colouring 


of these seedlings is far beyond my powers of 
description. Who shall name the shades of 
colour which their leaves present ? 

A plant to arrest the attention, and one which 
the ancients would have worshipped, stands in 
one of the houses. It is a three-year-old Alla- 
manda, which I may describe as columnar in 
shape, growing in a No. 1 pot, 11 feet high, and 
loaded with hundreds of the well-known pale 
soft yellow blossoms of this beautiful climber. 
In order to keep the plant upright and to give 
it the form of an Azalea on exhibition its 
branches have been tied to several stakes set in 
the pot. 


The vinery is divided into five houses, and 
among them is a house of Muscats that was 
a credit to the gardener who grew them. They 
were in the highest perfection, ripe and ripening, 
almost every bunch fit to be cut as a specimen, 
and the number of bunches so great that the 
cutting of 40 lb. the other day caused no gap in 
the crop of many hundredweights. The second 
house contains White Syrian, Golden Queen, 
and other sorts, three years planted ; and 
another is remarkable for Muscat canes of this 
year’s growth 20 feet long. 

The second crop of Figs was ripening in one 
of the houses. Peaches abound here. The 
houses being wide, they are planted on trellises 
12 feet apart, and crossing the houses from front 
to back, so that the sun is always on the fruit. In 
the case of one tree ten Peaches were touched 
by the extended fingers in spreading out the 
hand; two dozen had been taken from that tree 
in the morning, and a big crop remained of 
Peaches of good size. The same tree bore a 
great crop last year. 

I omitted to mention before leaving the vinery 
that Black Alicante is a great favourite here as 
a late Grape, and is well grown. White Fron- 
tignan is grown here as a “tasty” Grape. The 
sorts of Peaches are Hale’s Harly, Noblesse, 
Bellegarde, Dr. Hogg, Grosse Mignonne, Sea 
Eagle, &c. H. £. 


SPECIMEN TREES 
GARDENS. 


Arsutus ANDRAcHNE.—The usual height of this 
ornamental evergreen tree is cited at 10—14 feet, but 
the specimen which we now figure (fig. 100), and which 
is growing in the Royal Gardens, Kew, has a height of 
20 feet, a spread of branches of 20 feet, and a girth, 
at 2 feet from the ground, of 3 feet 8 inches, so that 
it cannot be much inferior in size to the native 
specimens in Greece. A peculiarity of this tree is 
that the outer bark peels off in large flakes, 
leaving the newer bark exposed. The smoothness 
and rich brown-pink hue of the newly-exposed 
surface is very beautiful. We have not as yet heard 
of the occurrence, but we have no doubt that some 
indignant ratepayer will some day indict the autho- 
rities at Kew for their barbarity in removing the 
bark of this tree, just as it is not uncommon to see 
protests in the newspapers against the supposed 
mischievousness of little wanton boys in removing the 
bark from the Plane trees in the London parks. 
The present species is a native of the Levant, and 
was mentioned by old Greek writers. The proper 
spelling is said to be adrachne, or in modern Greek, 
adrachla, The fruit is similar to that of the Irish 
Arbutus - Unedo, and the wood is used for fuel and 
other purposes in its native country. The leaves are 
longer than those of the common Arbutus, not so 
jagged at the edges, and smoother on the surface ; 
the flowers are white and bell-shaped, something like 
those of the Lily of the Valley insize, form, and colour, 
and arranged in dense terminal panicles, Arbutus 
Unedo, the common Strawberry tree of Killarney, 
U. hybrida, and U. procera, are all worth growing as 


IN KEW 


handsome evergréens; while the red berries of A‘ 
Unedo give it an additional claim to the attention of 
the planter. The present species rarely fruits in 
this country, and, indeed, is somewhat tender when 
young. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


—_ 


CLEISOSTOMA RINGENS, 2. sp.* 


Tuis very interesting little gem was imported with 
Phalznopsis Sanderiana, no doubt by Mr. F. Sander. 
I had it from Mr. James O’Brien. It has very few 
ligulate, emarginate leaves which are equal to those 
of a small Phalenopsis grandiflora, Lindl. (O’Br.) 
Thus they are 3—4 inches in length, 14 inch in 
breadth. The leaf in my herbarium is shorter. 
Even in the dried state it shows very well the 
strong and cartilaginous state it had when alive. 
I believe the leaf had a purple hue above, but 
I say this from memory only, having made no note 
about it. The purple peduncle bears very few flowers 
(I saw two), which I found one-sided, and which are 
the size of those of Phalenopsis Parishii. The 
stalked ovaries are light ochre-yellow. The sepals 
are ligulate, blunt acute. The petals much narrower, 
acute, of the same length. Spur of the lip very 
large, broad, cylindrical, emarginate at the retuse 
apex. Side laciniz retuse very short. Mid-lacinia 
oblong apiculate, or three-lobed, blunt or emargi- 
nate, full of very inconspicuous small warts. There 
is a large callus under the column. It is oblong, like 
an anchor near the column, having on each side a 
projecting shank-curved downwards and an emargi- 
nate bilobed end towards the extremity of the spurs. 
There is also a Sarcanthoid septum in the spur. 
Column slender with a very long rostellar beak. 
Sepals and petals ochre-yellow, base of the column 
purple in front. Mid-lacinia of lip purple. There is 
an orange spot on each side of the side-laciniz. Alas! 
I had no other. Lalways waited for fuller materials. 
Mr. O’Brien, however, who appears to have an un- 
rivalled memory, has regularly praised his pet, I 
believe every third month since September, 1883; so 
that finally I do what is wanted. H. G. Rchb. f. 


Cyprirepium BuRFORDIENSE X, 1. hyb. Angl., 
orig. dubi. 


This appears to be a totally unknown hybrid, 
though it is a very difficult task to affirm tis. The 
leaves are said to be like those of Cypripedium ~ 
Barteli X, but to be about one-third broader, one- 
third shorter, as well as a little. thicker. The 
peduncle is dark reddish-brown, covered with short 
velvetty hairs. The bract is less than half the 
length of the ovary; it has a very sharp dorsal keel | 
and dark lines of nerves. The ovary is a little 
lighter than the peduncle. The upper sepal is 
very large cuneate elliptical acute, of a very 
light rosy mauve hue, excepting the tip, which 
is adorned with a white nearly rhombic patch. 
There are seventeen strong dark purple nerves. The 
connate sepal is whitish oblong ligulate acute, exceed- 
ing the length of the lip. Descending petals light 
greenish at the base, with superior border of the 
lightest purple, and brownish-purple on the anterior 
or exterior somewhat dilated part, its nerves green. 
There are some purple hairs at the base and ciliz 
around the border. Near the superior margin 
are two very dark mauve-purple lines, and this 
is, as far as I know, quite novel. In addition 
to these there are very few (four in the flower 
at hand) mauve-purple exceedingly short narrow 
spots or lines. The lip is of the shape of that 
of Cypripedium Argus, brown-ochre-colored under- 
neath, with a yellow border around the mouth 


* Cleisostoma ringens, n. sp.—Foliis ligulatis apice bilobis 
brevibus, valde cartilagineis racemo paucifloro, secundifloro; 
sepalis ligulatis obtusa acutis; tepalis lanceis acutis, labelli 
calcari amplo apice retuso nunc emarginato, callo carnoso sub 
columna basi sub columna utringue retrorsum unicruris, 
cruribus calcaris apice spectalibus, apice versus calcaris 
apicem emarginato, septo .Sarcanthideo procalcari; columna 
gracilis. Ex insulis Philippinis. H. G. Rchb.f. ' 
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of the spur; the inflexed margins of the stalk ochre 
coloured, with small red spots. The greatest part of 
the lip is reddish-brown of the usual tint. The 
s-aminode is nearly like that of Cypripedium Argus, 
but the lateral teeth are shorter than in Cypri- 
p2dium Argus. Both the vexillar dorsal sepal and 
the lines on the petals are very remarkable. It was 
kindly sent me by Sir Trevor Lawrence, and is a 
seedling raised at Burford Lodge. It remains in 
flower a very long time. When I obtained the 
flower through Mr. F. Sander it had been expanded 
for four weeks, and then it was kept in good order in 
a glass for three weeks. 

Cypripedium Barteti, of which Mr. Sander kindly 
sent me fresh leaves, has the light garlic-green colour 
with darker, but with very light angular markings 


all be correct, as I do not {doubt, I can never 
believe in the plant being a variety of Dendrobium 
cariniferum. I had, however, no other materials. On 
January 17, 1887, Mr. F. Sander sent me a few 
dried flowers collected in Upper Burmah by his 
traveller, Mr. Michalitz. If the collector had added 
a piece of the stem and leaves naming might have 
been possible. What an immense sum has been lost by 
the neglect to send sufficient materials ! and with what 
gratitude must we regard such collectors as the two 
Lobbs, Fortune, Lehmann, Forstermann, and others, 
who kept in view the interests of their patrons, of their 
own honour, and ofscience. Mr. Michalitz, except- 
ing this lack, is, as I learn, a very careful collector, 
and informed Mr. F. Sander that he had been told 
by Mr, Boxall that the plant was my Dendrobium 


r 


ai ‘Savini 


indication may be understood from the poor garden 
plant not displaying the full extent of its black 
hairy surface, its ornament in its natural state. 

The thickness of the stem at hand is that of a 
large goosequill. Leaf-blades 3 to 4 inches long by 
4 lines in breadth at the broadest diameter; linear 
ligulate, cuneate at the base, and tapering into a 
narrow, sharply, bidentate apex. The leaf-blades are 
rather thin, and when dried prominently nerved. The 
leaves of Dendrobium cariniferum have the blades 
three or four times broader, blunt bilobed at the apex 
which is very little narrower. The short ligulate acute 
bracts of Dendrobium Wattii are quite covered with 
black hairs at the period of the development of the 
flowers—three in one raceme in the specimen kindly 
given me by Sir Trevor Lawrence. The flowers are 


like those found in the group of Cypripedium 
venustum, 

It is supposed to be a hybrid between Cypripedium 
Argus and C. philippinense (lxvigatum). There is 
much resemblance to Cypripedium Argus. The 
latter species might have given the very thick leaves. 
HL, G, Rehb. f. 


Deypropsium Wartu, Rchb. f.: Denprostum cani- 
NIFERUM var. Warru, Hook. f., Bot. Mag., 1883, 
t. 6715. 


This is regarded as a variety of my Dendrobium 
cariniferum, by Sir Joseph Hooker, who gave a 
careful description as well as several remarks, and 
a very good portrait was made by Miss Smith in the 
magazine above noted. 

My knowledge of the plant began with the inspec- 
tion of the documents published by Sir Joseph. If 
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virgineum (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, xxii., 0.8. 
October 5, 1884, p. 520), a plant that has so far 
proved a monopoly with Messrs. H. Low & Co. This 
was a mistake. Dendrobium virgineum has the 
broad leaves of D. cariniferum, but a short blunt 
chin, shorter, blunt acute sepals and petals, and two 
callous lines on the disc of the lip, between the side 
laciniw, reaching only to the base of the mid-lacinia. 
And now, after five years’ suspense, by the kindness 
of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., I have nearly fully 
satisfactory materials at hand! An old stem, the 
fine leaves, and a three-flowered raceme on the old 
stem. I lack only the young sheaths, which are said 
by Sir Joseph to be faintly hairy, The old furrowed 
stem is more than a foot long, covered with light ochre 
or sepia coloured sheaths, covered with very small 
black points. If those are, as I feel inclined to 
believe, the bases of the fallen hairs, then Sir Joseph’s 
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equal in size to those of a good Dendrobium carini= 
ferum. They are of the purest snow white. The 
thickened median ligulate patch on the disc is of a fine 
cinnabar colour, running on to the superior part of the 
anterior lacinia, white at the base only. There are few 
nerves on the lateral lacinie covered with cinnabar 
colour, The mentum (chin) is sordid reddish- 
brown. Thestalked ovary is quite white. There is 
some light brown colour at the base of the column 
where the lip ceases to be adnate. The whole flower 
lacks the plump shape of that of Dendrobium 
cariniferum. Its slender chin is quite straight. 
The dorsal sepal is lanceolate-acute. The lateral 
sepals are triangular acute without the least 
vestige of the keels that induced me to give the name 
of cariniferum. Petals oblong apiculate (acute in 
Dendrobium cariniferum). This character has been 
very well represented by Miss Smith, Zo, The 
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lip is narrower than in Dendrobium cariniferum, 
mid-lacinia protruded, cuneate, obovate, emarginate, 
apiculate, toothed on the borders without the slightest 
vestige of hairs, or of the strong asperities which are 
so abundant on the inner surface of the lip of Den- 
drobium cariniferum. ‘The colour of the flowers of 
the last-named plant is white with mentum and tips 
of the sepals, side-laciniz and disc ochre-coloured. 
My variety, lateritium, kindly sent me by Mr. F. 
Sander in 1883, has the discs of the lip brick-red. 

The Kew plant is stated by Sir Joseph Hooker 
to bave been sent by Dr. Watt, F.L.5., from 
Munipore. 

I may be permitted to suggest the possibility of the 
plant being a hybrid between Dendrobium Jamesia- 
num, Rchb. f.,and D. flexuosum, Griff. H, G. Rchb.f. 


DEVONHURST, CHISWICK. 


Turs, the pretty suburban residence of E. H. Watts, 
Esq., will long be a famous spot, it having formed at 
one time a part of the Arboretum of the Horticul- 
tural Society in its early days when its collectors 
sent home the rare, beautiful, and fine trees, which 
now enrich our collections, such trees as probably 
will not be found in a place of its extent (11 acres) 
elsewhere in the country. I will note some of the 
more striking specimens observed on the occasion of 
a recent visit to the place. On the west side of the 
house stands a Mahaleb Cherry, one of the finest 
specimens in the country. It has a large spreading 
head, and its branches sweep the ground ; its height 
is 35 feet, 50 feet through the branches, the principal 
of which are bound together with iron rods, When in 
flower, it is entirely covered with its beautifully 
scented white flowers, and forms a fine object. On 
the south side of the house are fine specimens of 
Beeches—purple, and the cut-leayed (Fagus syl- 
vatica incisa). The trees have had plenty of room 
in which to develope, and are now grand specimens, 
from 60 to 70 feet in height. 


A little further south is a fine variety of the 
Copper Beech, which in the early summer presents 
a great contrast to the foliage of the surrounding 
trees. Adjoining the Beech trees on the lawn is a 
fine symmetrical specimen of the Horse Chestnut, 
about 70 feet in height. In close company is also 
found a fine example of /sculus rubicunda, about 
45 feet high, with a dense round head. The tree 
flowers freely, generally producing large quantities 
of fruit. A little to the south of the last mentioned 
is a tree of Ailantus glandulosa, about 70 feet in 
height, It is branched out in three main stems 
close to the ground. Adjoining is a notable group 
of three trees of Gleditschia—G. triacanthos is the 
tallest, being about 60 feet in height. This tree 
generally produces fruit freely every season, but this 
year has proved an exception to the rule. When in 
fruit, it forms a very ornamental tree, its long pods 
being very conspicuous when the sun is shining; G. 
sinensis is about 30 feet in height—this, when in 
flower, emits a strong perfume, somewhat resembling 
that of Mignonette, the stem of the tree is thickly 
covered with long prickly spines, giving it a dis- 
tinctive aspect ; G. sinensis inermis, 35 feet high— 
the flowers of this are incomplete, therefore produc- 
ing no fruit. 

A fine group of eight Fraxinus next attract atten- 
tion, F. angustifolius, being the tallest, about 55 feet 
in height. Near here is a good specimen of Pinus 
Pallasiana, which, with a good specimen of the 
Scotch Fir, about 70 feet in height, are nearly all 
the Conifers which have survived the London fog 
and smoke. But it may be remembered that Cedrus 
Libani and C. atlantica are exceptions, and grow 
fairly well here—the last named generally coning 
freely: this year, however, it has not done so. 

Near some Ash trees are two Oaks planted close 
together — Quercus cerris fulhamensis, and Q. c. 
fulhamensis latifolia. Curiously enough, the last 
named retains its leaves in a withered state until 
spring. Close by here is a specimen of Pyrus sorbus, 


about 55 feet in height, which generally produces fruit ~ 


freely, Along the south side of the grounds are some 
large trees of Pavia rubra, P, flava, and P, caruea, 


The stocks (common Horse Chestnut) these are 
worked on have grown much larger than the scions. 
There are also some Elms which have attained con- 
siderable dimensions. Ulmus campestris foliis 
variegatis sends up its variegated suckers freely at 
a considerable distance from the main stem. On 
the east side of the ground are fine large Elms, 
including varieties of U. montana and campestris, 
the highest being about 80 feet. Here also are a few 
fine trees of Tilia alba, which, when the wind is 
blowing, forms a pleasing object in the landscape, 
the silvery under-side of the leaf looking very pretty 
as it is turned up by the wind. 

In this quarter, too, we find some good specimens 
of the Oak, there being over two dozen varieties— 
Q. cerris, Q. peduncularis, Q. sessiliflora, Q. Ilex, Q. 
suber, &c., all forming large trees. Towards the 
lawn tennis ground are some fine Maples, including 
Acer Pseudo-platanus,the golden Acer (or Corstophine 
Plane), remarkably pretty in early spring, with its 
golden-yellow foliage, showing to great advantage 
amongst the surrounding sombre foliage. A. p.-p. 
variegata, A. heterophyllum, A. macrophyllum, a 
noble example, being 72 feet high, 10 feet in girth, 
diameter of spread of branches, 60 feet; A.monspes- 
sulanum, A. palmatum, A. platanoides, and the 
Ash-leaved Maple, A. negundo fraxinifolium, which 
has a spread of branches 66 feet though. Here is 
also a fine specimen of the Butter Nut (Cary amora), 
also two fine clumps of Quercus Ilex, and a good 
specimen of the Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus). Close 
by the house is a very handsome tree of the Sweet 
Chestnut. 

Along the east side of the grounds is a deep belt 
of evergreen and flowering sbrubs, and amongst 
them are planted standard trees of Apples and Plums, 
which, when in flower, produce a most pleasing 
effect, and when in fruit are likewise very orna- 
mental, to say nothing of their use. This idea 
might advantageously be followed in similar 
positions in a great many more instances than at 
present appears to be the fashion. 

Regarding Apples, we noted a nice quarter of 
young pyramids on the Paradise stock, planted about 
four years, showing flower-buds remarkably well. 

The attractions of Deyonhurst are not wholly 
confined to the outdoor department. There is a nice 
Tange of glass. Mr. Watts is taking up the culti- 
vation of Orchids. The Cattleyas are looking very 
healthy, and are showing well for flower. Cypri- 
pediums, Odontoglossums, Lzlias, &c., give a welcome 
glow of colour. 

Foliage plants are well done. A good table plant 
is Aralia Chabrierii, a charming show species, repre- 
sented here by an extremely graceful example. It 
only remains to be added that the place is under the 
excellent management of Mr. Alexander Wright. B. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Wright for the following 
measurements of trees in this garden:—Quercus 
suber: height, 35 feet; girth of stem, 6 feet 6 inches ; 
spread of branches, 40 feet. Q. sessiliflora, 60-— 
65 feet; girth, 7 feet 6 inches. Q. Ilex var. latifolia, 
38 feet; spread, 55 feet. Acer Negundo, 40 feet ; 
girth, at 4 feet, 6 feet 9 inches; spread, 66 feet. 
A. monspessulanum, 30 feet; girth, 5 feet; spread, 
45 feet. Cedrus Libani, 50 feet ; girth, 5 feet 6 inches; 
spread, 40 feet. C. atlantica, 52 feet; girth, 4 feet. 
Pinus Pallasiana, 60 feet. Ulmus campestris, 85 feet ; 
girth, 9 feet. Pavia flava, 45 feet; girth, 5} feet. Ep.| 
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OrcHID NOTES 


L&LIA AUTUMNALIS. 


A ReMARKABLY and very handsome monster of 
Lelia autumnalis has been sent me by Mr. John 
Cowan, manager of the Liverpool Horticultural Co., 
Garston, near Liverpool, to report upon, with the 
information that the flower is the only one produced 
by the plant, which is an imported one, now flower- 
ing for the first time in this country. Its peculiarity 
consists in the fact that the dorsal sepal is wholly 
united with the back of the column, for the whole 
length of the latter, and in a very singular manner 
too; while the lip and remaining segments are quite 
normally developed. The column is of the usual 
size, and the anther quite perfect, but there is a 
dorsal keel-like growth throughout its length, to 
which the sepal is attached along the central line. 
The sepal itself is also very peculiar. It can best be 
described by saying that there is a second super- 


numerary sepal, three-fourths as long as the ordinary 
one, and correspondingly narrower, in front of the 
ordinary sepal: and, like the column, only adnate to 
it along its central line. It extends beyond the 
column half-way to the apex of the ordinary sepal, in 
this part its margin being quite straight, but from 
the apex of the column downwards the margin on 
either side is strongly and regularly crispo-undulate, 
into about seven folds, like a goffered frill, as it would 
be termed in the laundry. This supernumerary 
growth, which is coloured like the sepal, is doubtless 
analogous to the corona of Narcissus. It is pro- 
bably a case of accidental union of organs, rather 
than a permanent one. 


CarasEruM TABULARE (Lind/.) var. seERRULATA, Rchb.f. 


A flower of this remarkable Catasetum has been 
forwarded to me by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of 
Chelsea, for identification; and proves to be the 
above-named, of which a figure may be found at t. 
1223 of the Gartenjflora. The expanse of flower is 
over 23 inches, the narrow sepals very pallid green, 
the petals broader, and densely puncticulate, with 
pale purple-brown on a pale green ground. The lip 
is a highly remarkably organ, in colour somewhat 
like the petals but paler; with a conical spur under- 
neath, and a very large fleshy crest on the front and 
centre, to which the name tabulare applies. In this 
variety the margin of the lip is serrulate, and the 
crest smooth and of a light cream colour; while in 
the type the same organ is more rugose and hairy, 
and the whole flower of a darker colour. The 
arrangements for effecting fertilization are, in the 
male (for the female is, I believe, at present 
unknown) exceedingly remarkable. The great table- 
like crest serves as a landing-stage for the insect ; 
one antenna is curved round at the base of the 
column, and doubtless functionless as in several 
others with a similar arrangement; while the 
other stands forward in the mouth of the spur, ready 
at the moment that the insect tries to push its head 
inside, to convey the stimulus to the anther, and 
precipitate the pollinium on to the shoulders of the 
insects. Will none of our great importers look out 
for the females of this singular genus ? 


Lara Crawsuayana, Fchb. f. 


This beautiful plant was described as probably a 
natural hybrid between L. albida and L. anceps or 
L. autumnalis. Some time ago I received a flower 
said to be an authentic one, on which point I am 
quite satisfied; and I then thought its hybrid 
character probable, the plant having the general 
appearance of L. albida, with the colour of L. 
autummnalis, though I could not find the slightest trace 
of L. anceps blood in it. I have now received a 
three-flowered peduncle from Baron Schroder, The 
Dell, Egham, Surrey, through Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
of Chelsea, and I am inclined to think it is only a 
most beautiful rose-coloured form of L. albida, The 
shape of the segments and lip, and even the yellow 
crest, appear quite identical, while the approach to 
L. autumnalis is in colour only. Other rose- 
coloured forms of L. albida are known. Ff. A. Rolfe, 


MAXILLARIA GRANDIFLORA, 


Numerous as the species of Maxillaria are, very 
few of them find a place in collections outside 
botanic gardens. There are, however, some eight or 
nine which will well repay cultivation, and of these, 
with the exception of M. Sanderiana, the above is 
probably the best. It very much resembles M. 
yenusta both in habit and shape of flower, but it is 
superior to that species in not developing its Howers 
face downwards, so that they cannot be properly seen 
unless lifted up. The flat, two-edged pseudobulbs 
bear single, leathery, dark green leaves, 12 to 14 
inches long. The flowers are produced singly on” 
erect scapes 6 inches long, and measures 3+ inches 
long, and measure 34 inches in diameter. The 
sepals and petals are pure white, and firm in tex- 
ture, the latter being smaller than the sepals, 
and recurved. The side-lobes of the lip are erect, 
and rosy-purple, the triangular front Jobe being of a 
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beautiful soft yellow. Like the flowers of many 
other Maxillarias, these give off a pleasant fragrance. 
Coming from the Andes of Paraguay and Peru, this 
species require a cool, moist atmosphere, and should 
be grown in pots in a’compost of peat and sphagnum. 
It is flowering now at Kew. W. B. 


DENDROBIUM PRIMULINUM. 


A lovely variety of this Dendrobe is now flowering 
most profusely, having ninety-seven flowers on nine 
growths, in Mrs. Arbuthnot’s collection, Bexley 
(gardener, Mr. Mitchell). It is growing in a 32-sized 
pot, with a little peat and moss, and it looks remark- 
ably chaste when hanging beside the Sophronitis 
grandiflora. John Carvill. 


PHALANOPSIS INTERMEDIA Porret. 


In the fine gardens of Mrs. Perrin, Davenham, 
Malvern, under the care of Mr. A. Bradshaw, a 
noble specimen of this rare white and rose species 
bears a five-branched spike of fifty-nine flowers. 
Each flower is over 2 inches in width, and excellent 
culture has made the rosy-crimson front lobe of the 
labellum, and the spotting on the side lobes very 
bright and showy. A branched spike of P. amabilis, 
3 feet in length, has twenty-seven flowers, and others 
are good, a large-flowered rose variety of P. Esme- 
ralda, with forty-seven flowers, being especially 
attractive. 

CatTLeyA Exonrensis X. 

A noble specimen of this handsome and fragrant 
production of Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons, is in 
flower in Mrs. Perrin’s gardens, at Davenham, 
Malvern, with fourteen flowers. It is the best 
variety, with very rich crimson and yellow in the 
labellum, and petals also keep flatly expanded. It is 
a fine and valuable specimen, and it and the other 
Orchids here has been skilfully managed by Mr. 
Bradshaw. 

Miniature Orcurps. 

The object of the present note is to point out a 
few of the smaller Orchids, some of which rarely find 
a place in collections, but which, requiring little 
space and attention, are nevertheless objects both of 
interest and beauty. Many plant-houses might not 
only serve their present purposes, but also afford 
room for most of these little gems, and thus greatly 
add to their attractions. Two yards of copper wire 
strung about 9 inches from the roof-glass would hold 
a dozen or twenty of them, and after the plants were 
obtained, a few shallow pans made for suspending, 
and some peat fibre and sphagnum, would complete 
the outlay. 

Amongst cool Orchids there are several remark- 
able little Masdevallias, M. triaristella and M. 
trichete are easily grown and free-flowering; M. 
muscosa has the almost unique power of jerking 
up the column at the slightest touch. The 
genus Pleurothallis has not an enviable repu- 
tation amongst Orchid growers but some of its 
smallest representatives are very pretty. P. 
macroblepharis and P. Barberiana are similar in 
general appearance, but are quite district; they have 
transparent whitish flowers thickly and beautifully 
spotted with purple, the latter is scarcely ever out of 
flower. P. ornatus is a minute species, with leaves 
half an inch across and purple flowers, the sepals of 
which are furnished at the edges with numerous 
club-shaped appendages that twirl about at the 
slightest breath of air. Sophronitis grandiflora is a 
well-known species, with bright scarlet flowers; S. 
violacea is equally beautiful, but is seldom grown. 
It has purplish-violet flowers, and blooms in 
February (t. 6880, Bot. Mag.) Sarcochilus Hart- 
manni is an Australian species, well worth culti- 
yating for its dense spikes of white flowers, which 
are produced in spring, and last a long time in 
beauty. Odontoglossum has a charming represen- 
tative in O. Girstedii, whose white flowers are delight- 
fully fragrant. 

In a little higher temperature might be grown 
Lelia pumila, with its beautiful rosy-crimson flowers, 
and L. monophylla, a species found on the mountains 
of Jamaica; it has slender stems, 5 or 6 inches 


high, bearing solitary, bright scarlet flowers, and 
differs from other Lzlias in requiring a shady posi- 
tion in summer, Mystacidium fiiicorne is a Cape 
Orchid, a good idea of whose beauty is given in a 
figure in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 30, 1887 ; 
its flowers are white and fragrant. Angrecum fal- 
catum does well in an intermediate-house grown in 
sphagnum alone; its white, scented flowers and long 
slender spur are always admired. Promenza citrina 
has rich yellow flowers, the lip being spotted with 
crimson ; P. stapelioides has peculiar looking green- 
ish-yellow flowers, thickly marked with blackish- 
purple. 

In the warm house might be grown various species 
of Bolbophyllum whose hinged labellums are very 
interesting ; the small but lovely Angracums from 
Madagascar, Dendrobium Jenkinsii, and many others. 
Indeed, the list I have given might easily be trebled. 
W. Bz 


DRIED FRUITS. 


Tue winter season brings round an increased 
trade in dried fruits, which take the place to a large 
extent of fresh fruits. Raisins, Currants, Figs, and 
Dates, appear in quantities in the grocers’ shops, 
The preparation and commerce in these give 
employment to thousands of people in various 
countries. The dried species of Prunus of them- 
selves furnish an extensive trade on the Continent, 
on which we are dependent for our supplies. 

The common Plum, or Prune, is grown in great 
abundance about Bordeaux. One firm alone ex- 
ports this article to the value of about £13,000. 
The dried Plums are the “Pruneau or Prunes 
séches” of the French. The best are the large 
black ones received from Bordeaux. Prunelloes, 
or Prunes du Brignolles, are received from the 
neighbourhood of Brignolles (Var), whence their 
name, They are somewhat larger than the common 
Prune. Of French Plums and Prunelloes we received 
14,388 ewt. in 1885, valued at £51,474, nearly all 
from France; all of these but 2000 ewt. were taken 
for consumption here. The duty on all saccharine 
preserved fruits is 7s. per cwt. Of Prunes we re- 
ceived in the same year 27,504 cwt., valued at 
£32,122. All but 3000 cwt. came from France, and 
were for home consumption. 

To give an idea of the commerce in fruit in the 
department of the Gironde, it may be stated that a 
single confectioner in Bordeaux has been known to 
purchase as many as 4000 1b. of Reine Claude 
(Green Gages) every day for a fortnight, besides 
large quantities of Peaches and Pears; and he 
has expended as much as £800 in the purchase 
of Apricots. There is also a species of wild 
Prune which grows about Labresne and Bouillac 
which is yery prolific. It ripens in the month of 
July, and as many as 2000 baskets may be gathered 
in a day. 

The preparation of Prunes is a largely developed 
industry in the central and southern departments of 
France. At Agen and Tours they collect the fruit 
as it ripens and falls to the ground. They are then 
exposed on trays to the sun, after which they are 
passed successively through an oven three times at 
different heats. In Provence after the Prunes are 
collected they are plunged into boiling water, 
drained, and then dried in the sun. 

The Prunelloes are first peeled and then placed in 
thin bags, wrapped round with straw, and dried in 
the sun till the principal part of the moisture has 
evaporated. As Prunes contain much sugar this 
forms, on those of good quality; an efflorescence on 
the surface. The best Prunes come from Nancy, 
Tours, Brignolles, and Agen. 

Dried or preserved Plums reached us in 1885 to 
the amount of 7648 cwt., of the value of £11,146, 
and they were nearly all consumed in this country, 
The bulk of these supplies came from Germany and 
Austria, France and Portugal supplying the re- 
mainder, 

The Plum crop is the most important of the pro- 
vince of Bosnia, and is chiefly gathered in the north, 


The annual produce is about 120,000 ewt., of which 
half is available for export. They realise on an ayer- 
age £1 per cwt. 

There is a preserving factory in Slavonia which 
turns out annually 240,000 boxes of preserved fruits. 
Slavonia produces annually about 30 tons of dried 
fruit and 2000 tons of “ compotes” of Prunes, which 
are found on almost every dinner-table in Germany. 
From the Plum they also distil a kind of ‘brandy, 
called “ Slivovica,” or “ Slibowitz,” and make large 
quantities of sweetmeats. Hungary carries on an 
extensive trade in dried fruits. P. Z, 8. 


CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


ee 
EURYCLES AUSTRALASICA. 


In habit this plant resembles Eucharis amazonica, 
except that the leaves are broader, shorter, rounder, 
and more deeply channelled. It produces large heads 
of beautiful white flowers borne on stout stalks, 
Propagation is by offsets, which should be potted 
into 3-inch pots, in a mixture of four parts sound 
loam to one of leaf-soil and sharp sand. Place the 
plants in a stove, or warm pit near to the glass, to 
prevent them making a weakly growth, affording 
water at the roots. After the latter have pushed 
into the soil, warm liquid manure should be afforded 
them, alternating it with clear tepid water. H. W. 
Ward, [There are two species in gardens, viz., 
amboinensis, with white flowers on a many-flowered 
umbel: season of flowering, March: Australasica 
is its synonym; and Cunninghami, the Brisbane 
Lily, also with white flowers, which are less crowded 
than those of amboinensis. Ep.] 


DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS. 


The gracefulness of this plant and its delicate rose- 
coloured flowers render it avery effective plant for 
the conservatory or for cutting; when, as in the 
latter case, it is mixed with its own beautiful leaves, 
it is very beautiful. Plants which were transplanted in 
the open during the last or the previous spring are 
those best adapted for the purpose of being forced 
The stools should be taken up if they are still in the 
border and potted, using ordinary mould and pots no 
larger than are required to hold the roots without 
injury, leaving the crowns a little above the surface. 
Place the potted roots in a Peach-house or vinery 
or any house in which the temperature is about 50°, 
Settle the soil by giving the pots a good watering, 
afterwards covering each crown with an inverted 
flower-pot until they have made 9 or 10 inches of 
growth, and the flower-spikes have got well above 
the foliage. The inverted pots must then be removed 
by degrees, and tepid liquid manure occasionally 
given to assist development. When the plants have 
done flowering they should be hardened off before 
being again planted in the open ground in spring. 

ANTIGONON LEPTOPUS, 


At first sight the flower of this plant might readily 
be mistaken for those of a small species of Bougain- 
villea ; but on closer inspection it can be easily seen 
that, instead of the coloured flower-bracts being the 
most showy part, as in Bougainyillea, it is the usual 
floral envelope—a perianth of five pieces—which is the 
showy part in this plant, the three outer petals being 
larger than the twoinner, They are alla bright rose 
colour, the individual flowers being about half-an-inch 
across. They are produced on axillary and terminal 
one-sided racemes, which run out into slender, 
branched, hooked tendrils ; and as is often the case 
in plants belonging to this order, the commencement 
of the inflorescence soon marks the point on the 
shoots where leaf-growth ceases, so that the end of 
the shoots for a foot or more is entirely made up of 
flowering branchlets which are disposed in a graceful 
manner. The plant is said to be indigenous to 
Mexico, but we are told that itis now widely distributed 
in tropical countries, The plant was introduced to 
England some twenty years ago, but it is not nearly 
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$0 often met with as might be expected. It is a 
plant easily grown, and is well adapted for training 
up a rafter or similar position in the stove. To grow 
it freely it should be planted out intheusual way in well 
drained rich soil, in a sunny position, A specimen 
is now flowering freely in the aquatic-house here, 
Which is planted out in the ordinary way, behind the 
hot-water pipes, and trained on strings along the roof. 
During the time of growth the growing points should 
be trained a little to prevent confusion; but as the 
flowering period approaches the points should be 
allowed to hang down for the sake of a better effect. 
Care must be taken not to injure the ‘points of the 
shoots when the plant is growing early in the year. 
After flowering it should be pruned. Ff. Ross, Pen- 
dell Court. 


MoNsTERA DELICIOSA. 


The large dark green leaves of this plant are ren- 
dered very attractive by the way in which they are 
perforated, and many curious remarks are made by 
those who see them for the first time. In looking 
at these perforations one naturally wants to know of 
what advantage or use they are to the plant? Can 
it be for the purpose of allowing light to pass through 
on to the leaf or leaves below? ‘The spathes are 
very conspicuous; in colour they are of a creamy 
whiteness, shaped like a boat with the spadix passing 
up the centre; a spathe we measured a short 
while ago was from 11 to 12 inches in length and 
8 inches in diameter. The fruit, when ripe, 
gives off an agreeable odour, and its flavour 
would be very good were it not for the 
raphides, which are very abundant in the fruit 
(also the leaves), and these leave a painful stinging 
sensation in the mouth, especially when one eats 
without knowing the consequence. It flowers and 
fruits in a temperature which does not fall lower 
than 45° in winter. It requires to be grown on a 
wall, or can be made to cover the stumps or stems of 
old trees; and these, if covered with the small creeping 
kinds of Ficuses, give it a much more ornamental 
effect. Wherever planted the places should be 
syringed occasionally until the plants become 
attached. W. H. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT KEW. 


ALPINIA MUTICAW—Apparently this species flowers 
more freely than the older A. nutans, which it re- 
sembles in foliage, size, and habit, but differs in 
haying an erect instead of nodding raceme of flowers. 
The first-mentioned was introduced from Borneo, by 
Mr. Bull, in 1882. The Kew specimen is a large one, 
having many stems, 8 feet high, leafy to the base 
and evergreen. The racemes attain a length of 
8 inches, and bear about a score of flowers, which 
open in pairs; the calyx is half an inch long, tubular, 
and toothed; the corolla is composed of three oblong 
petals, 14 inch long, anda fourth one, large, and 
lip-like, folded like the labellum of a Phaius, and 
coloured yellow, with numerous spots and lines of 
crimson. The flowers, as well as the leaves, exhale 
a strong, aromatic odour. These strong growing 
Alpinias are first-rate plants for large, moist stoves, 
or aquaria, : 

Phaleria lawrifolia is a robust Laurel-like stove 
shrub, which was introduced from Ceylon many 
years ago. The genus is related to Daphne, the 
flowers being very similar to those of D. indica. but 
pure white. They are produced in terminal heads 
on the principal branches, remaining fresh a long 
while. Like the flowers of Daphne too, they are also 
deliciously fragrant. The leaves are lanceolate, 
6 inches long, and shining green. The Kew plant 
now flowering is in the Palm-house ; it is about a 
yard high. Although not so good a plant as Daphne 
indica, yet this Phaleria is worth growing in good 
collections. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t, 5787. 

Greyia Sutherland.—The Kew plant is flowering 
exceptionally early this season, and it has been excep- 
tional also in not losing its leaves as usual in the 
autumn. It is a shrub 7 feet high, freely branched, 


with shining green kidney-shaped leaves and terminal 
racemes of crimson flowers, like those of Melianthus. 
The genus is monotypic, and is a native of Natal, 
where it flowers in February, and makes a brilliant 
display, but it does not flower freely nor regularly 
in England. 


Agave dasylirioides.—This is one of the hand- 
somest and most distinct of Agaves, considered as 
greenhouse plants. It is more like a Yucca than 
such species as A. americana, the leaves being 3 feet 
long, 1 inch broad, rigid, with a long pungent tip, 
and very glaucous, almost silvery in colour. A 
healthy, full-sized plant bears about eighty leaves, 
and is 3 feet high. ‘The spike is 8 feet long, arching, 
almost drooping, so that if not supported it would 
trail on the ground. The flowers are very numerous. 
tubular, 1 inch long and half as broad, greenish- 
yellow; they expand in whorls from the base 
onwards. This species is allied to A. striata, and is 
sometimes cultivated under the name of A. dealbata. 
It is figured in Botanical Magazine, t. 5716. 


Aloe ciliaris—Many species of Aloe are in flower 
or bud just now, but the most distinct and note- 
worthy is that here named, which deserves to be a 
popular garden plant. It has thin scandent stems, 
scarcely half an inch in diameter, branching freely, 
the upper foot or so clothed with lance-shaped leaves 
5 inches long, 1 inch broad at the base, gradually 
narrowing upwards; the margins are clothed with 
small soft teeth, those at the base being white and 
almost hair-like. The flowers are developed near 
the top of the leafy shoots, each raceme being 
10 inches long, the upper half bearing many tubular 
flowors 1 inch long, yellow and pink, pale green at 
the mouth. These flowers are quite as beautiful as 
the best of Lachenalias, for which they might easily 
be mistaken; they also remain fresh a long time 
when cut and placed in water. 


Lachenalia pendula.—The first species to bloom 
this winter, and also one of the handsomest. A 
group of plants in the Cape-house is a pretty picture 
in brown-purple and yellow. This has much larger 
flowers than any of the others, and it is easily grown. 
The genus might be turned to good account by 
hybridists; certainly there are both variety and 
elegance as well as bright colours sufficient to work 
upon. 


Freesias—A large, well-flowered group of these 
delightful Cape bulbous plants in the conservatory 
here, prove their value, if proof be needed, as winter- 
flowering greenhouse plants. Nothing could he 
prettier, and certainly nothing is more pleasantly 
scented than the flowers, and they last a long while. 
It has already been stated in the Gardeners’ Chronacle 
that the best treatment for Freesias is not to rest 
them, but keep them growing on all summer, shifting 
them into larger pots if necessary, but without dis- 
turbing the old ball of soil. Some of the Kew plants 
were treated in this way, and they are much finer 
than those which were rested. After what we were 
told by Professor McOwan in regard to the natural 
conditions of Freesias, it is extraordinary that the 
no-rest treatment has been more successful than the 
usual dry-rest treatment for Cape bulbs in general. 
The large, white-flowered form known as F. refracta 
alba, has proved by far the best garden plant. WV. 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


Acipantumnra Bicotor, Garden and Forest, Decem- 
ber 5; woodcut. 

Axocasta Cuanrnizet, Wustration Horticole, t. 64. 

Awnprosacs tAnuainosa, DJlustrierte Monatshefte, 
December. ‘ 

Anorucum SanpertAnum, Revue Horticole, Novem- 
ber 16. 

Apprs Scuurren’s Reierre, Bulletin d’Arboricul- 
ture, §c., November. : 

Cuorrsia speciosa, Le Jardin, December 5; wood- 
cut. 

CycnocuEs cHLorocuEiton, Illustration Horticole, 
t. 65, 


Cypripepium Mastrerstanum, Lindenia t. 159. 

Bentnocactus TExEnsis, Gartenflora, December, 
t. 1286. 

L2ziA cinnaBarina, Orchidophile, November. 

Leprores prcotor, Lindenia, t. 157. 

Opontociossum constrictum, Illustration Hortt- 
cole, t. 66. 

Oponrociossum Hawt, Lindenia, t. 158. 

Vanva camruxA, Lindenia, t. 160. 

ZYGOPETALUM SANDERTANUM, Gartenjlora, t. 1287. 


STAPELIA GIGANTEA. 


Wuen I described this grand species in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for 1877, vol. vii., p. 684 and p. 693, 
f, 112, it had not then flowered in this country 
to my knowledge, nor does it appear to have done so 
since until the present season, when, to my gratifica- 
tion, it flowered'last month in the garden of Sir George 
Macleay, at Pendell Court, and has been drawn for 
the Botanical Magazine. The flower was notas large 
as that represented in the figure, which is here re- 
peated (fig. 101), but measured about 11 inches in 
diameter when the lobes are fully spread out. The 
colour of the flower is pale yellow, marked with pale 
reddish transverse lines, and thinly covered with 
erect pale purple hairs, which are scarcely visible, 
except when the flower is seen sideways. The bars 
represented on the underside of the petals in the 
engraving should have been omitted. The odour is 
disagreeable, as in the other species of the genus, 
although I have been told of one that is sweet scented 
—about which I should like to have substantial 
evidence, as all the species I have seen living, be- 
longing to all the genera of the tribe Stapeliez, 
have been either disagreeably scented or odourless. 
Although S. gigantea was originally discovered in 
Zululand by Mr. Plant, and introduced into Europe 
by Mr. Cooper from the Botanic Garden, at Durban, 
Natal, it has since been found in Namaqualand, which 
is quite on the other side of the continent — an 
interesting fact in the geographical distribution of 
these plants, which are usually local, and, so far as I 
can learn, do not exist in any great numbers in any 
one locality. WN. £. Brown, Herbarium, Kew. 


VIOLAS. 


‘Tue correspondence in your columns is most sea- 
sonable. It is now that people are making up their 
minds as to what they will have for spring and early 
summer flowers next year. No doubt in the South, 
Violas must bloom in April, May, and the first week 
or two in June, to be of any use. After that, in an 
ordinary year, their season is practically over in all 
the southern counties. We would advise planting 
early in March, if plants are sufficiently rooted and 
the weather favourable. In Scotland, it is difficult 
to get plants sufficiently well rooted so early as that, 
and it is always difficult for Scotch nurserymen to 
execute orders for Pansies and Violas as early as 
growers in the South of England would like, unless 
they have batches of plants struck in August. 

In selecting a piece of ground to grow Violas, it 
ought to be remembered that they cannot endure the 
full blaze of the noonday sun. Choose, therefore, 
a slightly shaded position, a border facing west or 
east rather than due south, is preferable. We do not 
mean to say Violas will not grow facing south; the 
fact is, many of the most useful varieties will grow 
almost anywhere ; but we are advising planting where 
the best all-round results are likely to be obtained. 
In a border slightly shaded from the noonday sun in 
July, plants after flowering, will grow well and 
make clumps for the following year, from which it 
will be possible to gather flowers, literally in bas- 
ketfuls. 

Regarding manure, we would recommend that old 
well-decomposed cow manure be dug into the ground 
now, and that it be left in a rough state until plant- 
ing time. We quite approve of autumn planting in 
the South, but it is too late now to attempt this, and 
it will be much better to defer until March. 


Decemper 22, 1888.] 
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From the catalogue of any nurseryman who makes 
2 specialty of Violas, the names of the best varieties 
can easily be gleaned. There are a few we might 
mention which ought to be in every collection how- 
ever small. They are fine free growers, and are beau- 
tiful either as bedders or as cut flowers for glasses. 
These are—Countess of Kintore, bluish-purple and 
white; Countess of Hopetoun, pure white; Archi- 
bald Grant, dark rosy-purple; Bullion, bright golden- 
yellow ; Skylark (or its improved form, Blue Cloud), 
white, with a band of blue on top petals ; Columbine, 
white, margined with rosy-lilac. 

Now there are half-a-dozen sorts which will do 
well in the hands of either amateur or professional. 
Of course we could enumerate many more—some, 
perhaps, prettier, if we went into the new class, which 
should, strictly speaking, be termed “ fancy Violas; ” 
but we could not name more useful varieties. 

As to exhibiting them, they could either be shown 
grown in pots or pans, as suggested by Mr. Ii. Jenkins, 
or in sprays for cut blooms, or in glasses mixed with 
Adiantum fronds. We conceive that were this pro- 
perly done, and brought under the notice of the 
public at the London shows, Violas would at once 
spring into the front rank as flowers suitable for 
glasses, and for table and other decorations. Dobbie 
§ Co., Rothesay, 


THE BULB GARDEN, 


—————s 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FLOWERING 
CROCUS. 


Dusrine November and the early days of December 
the garden has been gay with Primroses, Polyan- 
thuses and Auriculas, even the laced Polyanthuses 
are in bloom, George IV. being very fine, the flowers 
of large size and markings good. Many species of 
Crocus have perfect flowers, which in ordinary 
seasons are crippled by frost. The best amongst 
them has been C. longiflorus, not alone for its lovely 
lilac colour, veined with purple, but for the number 
of flowers it has produced. Its corms increase quite as 
freely as those of the common C. vernus, so that there 
is no wonder that it is common where it grows wild, 
in Southern Italy, Sicily, and Malta. It has many 
synonyms, and is described by Herbert under the 
name of C. odorus var. longiflorus, and figured in 
Bot. Reg., 1844, vol. xxx., t. 3, fig. 5, as C. odorus 
yar. melitensis. This is beautifully figured and 
described by Herbert. 

C. Boryanus was opening its flowers slowly on 
December 10, when the wind changed and frost 
checked their further development. This species 
seldom flowers well out-of-doors, owing to its bloom- 
ing at mid-winter. The flowers are very pretty, 
white, with a rich purple stripe externally. Mr. 
Maw figures the normal form, with pure white 
flowers, and remarks that “an occasional variety is 
sometimes found with delicate lilac featherings on 
the outer surface of the outer segments.” The plant is 
dwarf, and not of robust habit. Mr. Maw retains the 
name of C. Boryi (Gay), for this species, and rejects 
Herbert’s name of C. Boryanus. C. leevigatus has 
been in flower for a long period; it is a very pretty 
species, and one of the best for gardens, 

We have also in flower the variety striatus; the 
flowers are of a blue-lilac colour, the outer surface 
of the’ segments striped purple. The leaves come 
with or before the flowers. Mr. Maw says it flowers 
from the end of September to Christmas, and often 
into the spring. C. ancyrensis is now in flower, and 
is a pretty little thing with prettily formed golden- 
yellow flowers, very distinct from any other variety, 
but feeble in growth, and so we grow it under glass, 
Mr. Maw gives the above as its specific name, while 
Herbert describes it as a variety of C. reticulatus 
and Baker as a variety of C. susianus. C. asturicus, 
though an October flowering species, retained its 
flowers until December. It reminds one of C. nudi- 
florus, but it is variable in its colouring. 

We had also in flower a very pretty free-growing 
species on the first days of December, under the 


name of C. Tournefortii splendens. The species C. 
Tournefortii, of Gay, has been described under 
many different names, and the work of Mr. Maw, in 
investigating this interesting genus of plants, and 
bringing those that are not of specific rank under 
their true names, must have been laborious, had it 
not been a labour of love. This species has been 
figured in Bot. Mag., t. 5776, as C. Orphanides. It 
had been sent from Greece to Kew by Professor 
Orphanides, of Athens, under the name of C. phole- 
gandrus, and the new name was given by Hooker. 
It is figured in Bot. Reg. for the year 1845, t. 37, from 
a drawing by Herbert; but his delineation is not so 
happy as usual. 

C. Clusii is one of our most valued species, and 
its purplish flowers are very pretty. It flowers 
with us in December. Mr. Maw gives three figures 
of it, one marked October 3, another November, and 
a third December 10. 

I think these autumn and winter-flowering Crocuses 
are the most lovely of the season in which they are 
produced ; and one cannot wonder at the enthusiasm 
of such ardent cultivators as Mr. Maw and the late 
Rev. Harpur-Crewe, leading them to devote somuch 
of their time to study the life-history of the plant. 
The Crocus was also a favourite flower of Dean Her- 
bert, and his papers on the genus Crocus in the second 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society give evidence of laborious research. The 
plants can be cultivated in pots, and in that state 
can be moved anywhere when in flower. J. Douglas. 


FORESTRY. 


sae SS 


Marketing Homs-crown Timper.—As we have 
just entered upon the season when the bulk of home- 
grown wood is placed upon the market, a word or two 
with regard to it and supplementary to my remarks 
a few weeks ago upon selecting and marking, may be 
acceptable. The subject is broadly divided into two 
heads, viz., auction sales and sales by private con- 
tract, as the semi-private plan of offering by tender 
really comes under the latter heading, 

Auctions —The obvious advantage of selling in this 
way is the publicity obtained and the competition 
generally induced. The set-off against this advan- 
tage is, of course, the one considerable expense which 
a public sale entails. The desirability of this plan 
of disposal certainly depends much upon surrounding 
circumstances, and no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down; but speaking from experience I 
should say that private bargains, when they can be 
made, are generally satisfactory. Beyond the mere 
question of expense, another great drawback 
to auction sales, especially when divided into 
small lots, is the number of different purchasers who, 
by buying a lot or two, obtain access to a place. 
Some I know look upon this as a gain, on the ground 
that the timber is more readily cleared. This, so 
far as it goes, may be true, but it is far more easy to 
control the operations of one or two respectable mer- 
chants than of a whole host of small traders. This 
is much more important than the saving of a few 
weeks in clearing, as large buyers are almost always 
ready to meet the wishes of sellers in moving what 
is most in the way and at the proper seasons. 
Where there are game preserves, for instance, it is 
very convenient to arrange matters in this way. 

When, however, an auction is decided on, care 
should be taken that the conditions of sale are care- 
fully framed, as by this precaution the evil of the 
variety of customers, may, to some extent, be 
minimised. These conditions will, of course, vary 
according to the necessities of the case, and whether 
the timber is standing or felled. I will take, for 
example two different estates, in which the sales are 
treated in different ways. In both cases the trees 
are standing, but in the first the vendor reserves to 
himself the felling, the purchaser having the option 
of sending a man to look after his interest if he desires 
it, In the other, the more general plan of allowing 
the purchaser to bear the expense is followed. The 
conditions stated are, that in the hedgerows the trees 


may be sawn off, and the stools left, but the pur- 
chaser has to replace any earth removed, and make 
good the fences. All trees standing in the open fields 
or park lands to be rooted up. 

In the case of the hedgerows, it would no doubt 
be better if the roots were out of the way, and the 
banks made good and replanted. The cost of this, 
however, is relatively very heavy, and if insisted 
upon would make a corresponding loss on the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. On the whole it is wise, unless in 
special cases, to allow the purchasers the option of 
sawing off all trees which are not actually in the 
open. 

Private Treaty Sales.—As T have pointed out above, 
this is the way of selling I most favour. There are, of 
course, many persons who think otherwise, and argue 
that when competition is done away with sellers do 
not geta full price. This objection really amounts to 
but little, as buyers are perfectly aware that it is 
easy to have an auction if the seller so elects. The 
real reason of the majority of auctions is the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the seller and his agent of 
what the particular lot they have to offer is worth. 
It is not surprising that they should be in doubt, as 
their practice is so small. A much cheaper plan, 
however, than an auction would be to secure the 
services of a capable valuer who would fix upon a 
price. The merchant could then either accept or re- 
fuse. It would not be often that business did not 
result. 

Selling when Felled.—I have hitherto dwelt entirely 
upon selling standing, and this is becoming more and 
more common. In felling before selling, the owner 
is at the mercy of the market, as the timber must be 
disposed of in some way within a limited time. - The 
exact contents of a felled tree can of course be more 
easily found than the contents of a standing one, but 
the difference is not at all in proportion to the extra 
trouble and cost. D. J. Yeo, Lyneham, Wilts. 


PLANTS AND THEIR GULTURE. 


JusTIcIA SPECIOSA.—The bright carmine-coloured 
flowers of this plant, although not thought much 
of when cut, are in the winter of much decorative 
value. Any plants which were grown in cool 
frames in summer, and will now be in an inter- 
mediate-house, will be showing the colour of their 
flowers in the order in which they were last stopped. 
When wanted at an early date a little more warmth 
will bring them on, and it will be found that the 
flowers and foliage will be improved by weak liquid 
manure afforded the plants at regular intervals. 
Fumigate slightly if greenfly appears, or syringe 
with weak tobacco solution. After they have flowered, 
unless kept for some little time and partially rested, 
it is better to throw them away, young plants being 
easily raised. When old plants can be accommo- 
dated they will, when reintroduced into heat at a 
later period, flower again freely. Of course, if 
desired the plant may be rapidly grown into a large 
specimen, but large specimens are not generally so 
serviceable as small ones. The late struck plants 
should be repotted as soon as they require it; for if 
deferred too long the bottom leaves drop off. Any 
light rich soil suits the plant, and while growing 
keep the plants near the glass. 

Lachenalias and other bulbous plants should now 
be growing where they may get all the light and sun- 
shine possible. These and other small growers do 
very well in the greenhouse on shelves near the roof. 
Cyrtanthus enjoys a few degrees more warmth 
than others, and as the plants are small, they would 
be likely to suffer if placed amongst stronger 
growers, Even such large bulbs as those of Albuca, 
Ornithogalum, Hemanthus, Crinum Moorei, Bruns- 
vigia, soon get into bad health when crowded or 
shaded by other plants. Be careful not to over- 
water any bulbous species not in vigorous growth. 

Cinerarias.—Those showing flower should be care- 
fully examined for aphides, and if any traces be found, 
slight fumigation must be done at once. The best 
practice is to fumigate for two or three nights 
in succession, and see that the foliage is dry. 
On the morning after the last fumigation, if the 
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plant be moderately syringed, it will still further 
clean them, and help them to overcome the ill-effects 
of the smoking. Succession plants shi uld be kept 
steadily growing, and to prevent “drawing,” afford 
the house or pit plenty of air whenever practicable, 
guarding against admitting frosty air. These plants 
will not suffer so long as the temperature does not 
drop below freezing, but 40° should be the minimum. 
A close warm atmosphere is always injurious, and 
speedily ruins the prospect of good bloom on Cine- 
rarias. The latest seedlings will now be fit to pot 
off, and probably into their flowering pots. Use, as 
before recommended, a rich loamy soil, with a small 
quantity of bone-dust or fish guano, Stand the 
plants on a moist surface, but do not regularly 
syringe them, 

Herbaceous Calceolarias require a similar course of 
treatment, but the potting soil used may be of a 
much heavier nature. One of the best places in 
which to winter the Calceolaria is a light span-roofed 
frame with a floor of coal ashes, and sufficient hot- 
water pipe to keep out the lowest degree of frost we 
may have. I’, Ross, Pendell Court, Bletchingley. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


— 


Trees AND Surugs.—Push forward all planting 
operations when the soil is in a suitable condition. 
Mulch newly-planted stuff, and stake all such as 
need it. In gardens where the planting operations 
have already been brought to a close it will be 
advisable to make a thorough inspection of the 
established plants, noting those that are not flourish- 
ing, and adopting measures to meet each case. Large 
unhealthy specimens must haye the surface soil 
taken away down to the roots, and without injury to 
any of the latter; and replace it with good sound loam 
and leaf-mould, mixed with some of the staple, 
adding thereto peat for such as need it. A mulch- 
ing of manure is in all cases of sickly trees, &c., of 
great benefit. In the event of hard weather, 
get in readiness for next season, shreds, labels, and 
stakes. Give attention after frost to all autumn- 
planted perennials in beds and borders, and let the 
soil be pressed down firmly with the hands about 
the spring bedders. 

Indoors.—Zonal Palargoniums and kindred sub- 
jects which do not require a high temperature, 
should be watered sparingly at this time of the 
year, and top ventilation afforded on all favourable 
occasions to prevent loss from damping. If wintered 
in light airy houses, and stood on shelves compara- 
tively near to the glass, such plants will give little 
trouble. Keep the soil in the pots stirred and the 
plants clean. 

Alternantheras, Colens, and Iresenes will require 
closely looking after for some little time:to come, 
and ought to be ina temperature of not less than 
60°. Verbenas and other small plants liable to get 
attacked by aphides should be fumigated with 
tobacco paper occasionally, to keep them clean. 
Examine tuberous Begonias, Dahalias, Gladiolus 
and Cannas, and let none ‘suffer from extremes of 
damp or dryness, and for some few weeks to come 
keep them in a dark and cool place where they 
will be secure from frost. J. Horsefield, He ytesbury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


Prums anp Cuernries.—These must be kept cool, 
and the house well ventilated if they are under cover. 
If attention to pinching was given duringgrowth there 
will be little pruning now necessary beyond trimming 
rough cuts. Get the trees cleaned as a safeguard 
against insect enemies, and top-dress the balls with 
loam, bone-dust, and lime rubbish. Prior to resur- 
facing, remove all the soil as far as it is safe, and ram 
in the fresh material. Give-every attention to 
watering, but guard against excess, and do not let the 
night temperature exceed50°. The forcing of Plums 
and Cherries, if it can be so called, must be carried 
out with the utmost caution, else the crop may be 
suddenly and entirely lost. 

Melons.—A large heap of leaves and stable litter 
should now be in a proper state of fermentation, and 
ready to form into the bed for the earliest Melons. 
If composed largely of leaves, so much the better, as 
the heat will be steady and lasting. Let the Melon- 
house be thoroughly cleaned, and every surface well 
coated with hot limewash, into which a handful of 
flowers of sulphur has been stirred. When the fer- 


menting material is brought in let it be trodden quite 
firmly, so as to prevent much immediate subsidence, 
as well as to equalise and prolong its warmth. On 
the top, place a few turves grassy side downwards, 
and at intervals of 2 feet construct little mounds of 
loam, leaf-monld, and old Mushroom-bed manure; 
into each of these drop two or three seeds—Pen- 
rhyn Seedling and Best of All will be found reliable 
varieties. Let the night temperature be kept at 
65°—70°, being ruled in this matter by the prevail- 
ing weather. Allow a rise of 75°—80° by day. 

Cucumbers. — Guard against overcropping, and 
keep an outlook for thrips and aphides. Allow the 
plants to grow freely, so as to induce root action; 
attend to top-dressing with loam, leaf-mould, and 
spent Mushroom-bed manure, at the same tempera- 
ture as that of the house. Whenever the roots 
appear on the surface, keep the night temperature at 
65° on cold nights, and 70° on mild ones, but when 
cold winds and frosts prevail, have recourse to cover- 
ing the glass with Frigi Domo or mats. During 
dull days raise the temperature to 75° by fire-heat, 
and during steady sunshine at 85°, with air. Admit 
a little daily when the weather permits its being 
done safely. Where there is no Cucumber pit no 
time should be lost in getting a hot-bed made, if 
this be not already done. It will require to be about 
6 feet high, and 4 feet wider than the box, to pro- 
duce the requisite temperature. When the heat 
subsides to 90° the seeds may be placed in a little 
mound in the centre of each light. Some loose 
litter in as dry a state as possible shaken around the 
bed will prevent the escape of heat. The glass will 
require covering up with mats, and in very hard 
weather, with litter as well under the mats to secure 
a temperature of 70° to 75°; a trifle of ventilation 
must be afforded day and night. 

Strawhberries.—The Strawberry plants recommended 
to be placed on a bed of leaves last month, will have 
made a sturt to grow, and when the flower-spikes are 
discernible remove the plants to a shelf close to the 
glass and afford them a temperature of 50°—55°. 
Do not exceed the latter figure until the plants are 
out of bloom and the fruit set. Keep the roots in a 
moist state, but not wet. Introduce successions from 
the open ground every fortnight. In the absence of 
pit accommodation the shelves at the top of Peach- 
houses may be made use of for the plants. Examine 
each pot, to ascertain the state of the drainage, and to 
see if worms are in the soil, pick off decayed leaves and 
scrub the pots clean. Where the plants are started 
in houses, wire shelves are the best, as every facility is 
thereby afforded for syringing; this is important, as 
the slightest check soon causes red-spider to put in 
appearance. Aphides must also be destroyed by 
fumigation before the blossoms open. W. M. Baillie, 
Luton Hoo. 


THE HARDY FRUIT GARDEN, 
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Cuerries.—The pruning of all Cherry trees should 
now be done, the trees on walls being nailed or tied 
soon afterwards. The pruning of dessert Cherries 
should always be done as far as possible in the 
summer, as the too free use of the pruning-knife in 
winter is conducive to gumming. Summer-pruned 
trees will now only require to have the spurs 
shortened back to two buds. Young trees will 
require their branches to be thinned and regulated, 
and in Bigarreaus a space of 8 or 9 inches should be 
left between each main branch, but those in the 
varieties of Duke Cherries may be left closer together. 
In nailing trees leave ample room in the shreds for 
the swelling of the wood, and avoid driving the nails 
where they will come in contact with the bark, this 
being a fruitful source of gumming. The Morello 
and Kentish varieties require a different sort of 
pruning, as these bear on the young wood of the 
preceding year. Look the trees carefully over, 
removing such of the oldest branches as can con- 
veniently be spared, and retaining as many of the 
young shoots as may be laid in withovt undue 
crowding. Bushes will require a general thinning, 
the removal of dead wood, and for dessert varieties 
the spurs should be shortened back as advised for 
wall trees. Where Vines are grown against walls 
out-of-doors they should now be pruned to two or 
three eyes, and nailed anew to the wall. 

Insects —The present is without doubt the best 
time in the whole year in which to exterminate the 
insects which are injurious to fruit trees, as more 
drastic measures may be used now the trees are at 
rest than when growing. In this district the winter 
moth is again very prevalent, and the males may be 


seen flying about in great numbers in the gloaming, 
The caterpillars of this moth cause more destruction to 
our Apple trees than any other insect we have in 
this country ; and trees that have been badly infested 
with them last spring and summer should receive 
special attention. As soon as the trees are pruned, 
the prunings, leaves, and any rubbish laying about 
under the trees, should be raked up and burnt; then 
bind a broad strip of brown paper or old cloth 
round the stems, and secure it there by means of 
twine, after which smear it with cart-grease, gas-tar, 
or something of a sticky nature, renewing it again 
and again as it gets hard. The female moth, which 
has abortive wings and cannot therefore fly, will thus - 
be prevented from crawling up the trees, and they 
will be found sticking on the band. I find that 
cart-grease is the best thing for the purpose, as it 
remains effective for a considerable time before 
hardening. 

For Apple and Pear trees that are affected with the 
mussel scale, or American blight, a good dressing of 
the stems and branches with petroleum emulsion, 
applied in a cold state, is very efficacious. For 
making petroleum emulsion the following are the in- 
gredients :—To 1 pint of petroleum add 4 lb. of soft- 
soap, and place in a bucket, over which pour 
+ gallon of boiling water, and by the forcible use of 
a syringe, mix the whole well together fur about ten 
minutes. A painter's brush should be used for 
applying it, avoiding as much as possible the buds. 
For brown scale, paint the trees with the following 
home-made mixture:—Take equal quantities of 
sulphur, soft-soap, soot, clay, and add suflicient 
water so that when all is well mixed tugether it will 
be of the same consistency as paint. 

As soonas the nailing of Cherry and Plum trees 
is completed the walls as well as the trees should 
be thoroughly washed by means of the garden- 
engine, with soap-suds or soft-soapy water. Choose, 
if possible, a mild day for doing it, so that the trees 
become dry again before nightfall. 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes that have been 
attacked by the caterpillar should, after pruning, 
have all the soil under the bushes removed to the 
depth of 4 or 5 inches taken away and buried deeply 
in another part of the garden. Place fresh soil 
under the bushes, and give the surface a good dress- 
ing of newly-slaked lime or spent gas-lime. The 
bushes may be either dusted over or syringed with a 
mixture of soot and lime, as a means for preventing 
bud-picking by the birds. 4, Ward, Stoke Edith Park, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Ovrpoor MusHroom Beps.—These beds, if made 
early in the autumn, will require examining occa- 
sionally to remove any Mushrooms that may be fit 
for use; but this work should only be carried out on 
mild days, uncovering only a small space at each time, 
and returning the litter as quickly as possible. The 
thickness of the covering of litter, mats, &c., should 
be varied, according as the outside temperature is 
high or low, and the length of time the beds have 
been made. Succession beds may still be made, if 
precautions can be taken against getting the mate- 
rials wetted by rain or snow. 

The Mushroom-house——As the beds become ex- 
hausted they should be removed, and new ones made 
up, the new materials for which will assist in keep- 
ing up the temperature, as well as affording a genial 
atmosphere for those beds now cropping. Any beds 
which are not coming into bearing as soon as was 
expected may be hastened by having a covering of clean 
straw placed over them. It is frequently the case that 
in Mushroom-houses, through defects in construction, 
it is almost impossible to get any produce without this 
covering. Any beds that require water should always 
have a slight covering of hay put on previously, and the 
water warmed to atemperature of 85°. Itisagood plan 
to put a little liquid-manure or a tablespoontful of car- 
bonate of ammonia into each gallon of water, the 
hay be removed again after a few hours or left on 
according to circumstances. Beds that have ceased 
bearing may often be restored to partial fertility again 
ina few days by this means. A steady temperature of 
55° should be maintained in the house; and that 
without the aid of fire-heat, if possible. This may 
not always be achieved, although much may be done 
to raise the warmth of the house by building up new 
beds as previously alluded to. In no case let the hot- 
water pipes get too hot—but merely warm, and dry- 
ness in the air must be counteracted by keeping the 
floor wet. W. H. Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford. 
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SALES. 
Liliums from Japan, Dutch Bulbs 
DEC. orf &c., at Stevens’ Rooms, : 


Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border Plants, 
and Bulbs, at Stevens’ Rooms. 


THURSDAY, 


SATURDAY, Dec. 204 


*,* QuR ALMANAC. — Secretaries of societies 
and others would greatly oblige by forwarding im- 
mediately to the Editor notices of fixtures for the 
ensuing year, for insertion in the Almanac to be 
published in the first number of the new year. 
Communications should reach us not later than the 
29th inst. 


Tuer figure of General GorDON 
stands out as one of the noblest 
and most self-sacrificing of our race. 
Round his name will gather, and have already 
gathered, traditions and myths, such as are now 
almost inseparably mixed up with the history of 
the world’s greatest men; but, so far as we know 
at least, no one has assigned him a place among 
the botanists. That he was no mean observer, 
however, and that he was well able to appreciate 
the facts of Nature, is apparent from an article 
in the current number of the Universal Rewew, 
attributed on the cover to “ JAMES BritTEn and 
General Gorpon,” and having for its subject 
“The Forbidden Fruit and the Garden of Eden.” 
The Forbidden Fruit, in the opinion of General 
Gorpon, was none other than the double Cocoa- 
nut (Lodoicea seychellarum), whilst the Garden 
of Eden was conterminous with the Seychelles 
Islands. 

In this almost grotesquely absurd conclusion, 
it might naturally be supposed that the learned 
Editor of the Jownal of Botany supplied the 
facts, and the late General the—well, we will not 
say fiction, as that might be taken offensively— 
the fancy. This would not be wholly correct. 
The botanical details are of course correctly 
given by Mr. Brirren, who takes care not to 
identify himself with the General’s fancies; but 
the rough outline sketches of the details of the 
flower and fruit made by General Gorpon show 
that, however fanciful might be his interpreta- 
tion of the facts, he had an eye to seize on, and 
a hand to represent, the leading features of this 
extraordinary tree. 

Some of these drawings are reproduced in the 
article before us, while a series of them may be 
seen in No. 1 Museum at Kew, together with 
specimens of the wood and other portions of the 
tree collected by the General. 

Myths of all sorts have gradually accreted 
round this extraordinary tree, but verily this— 
the latest—is the most fantastic of all. In 
olden times the curious shape of the fruits, 
their frequent discovery floating on the surface 
of the Indian Ocean, and the ignorance of 
their source, naturally gave rise to superstitious 
fables, and invested the nuts with a price that 
vies with those formerly given for a Tulip bulb, 
or shall we say for a rare Orchid now-a-days! 
Even Rumputvs, an acute naturalist, could only 
conceive that they were the product of a tree 
growing at the bottom of the sea. 

However interesting the myths and legends 
collected by Rumpuius may be to students of folk- 
lore and ethnology, they have lost their interest 
since the discovery of the real nature and origin 


The Forbidden 
Fruit. 


of these singular nuts. To botanists they must 
always remain subjects of great interest, from 
their peculiar structure, and from the fact that 
they are natives of the Seychelles Islands, and no- 
where else, and therefore afford basis for theories 
and speculations which are more or less in 
accordance with the scientific knowledge of 
the day, but some of which are doubtless destined 
to be proved as fantastic as we believe General 
Gorpon’s notions to have been. The Palm pro- 
ducing these nuts was figured by the late Sir 
Witiram Hooxrr in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 2734—8, and the botanical history is now pretty 
well known. A summary of it may be found 
in the Treasury of Botany and other text-books. 
Those who want to see what the tree is like 
should visit the Marianne North Gallery at Kew, 
and inspect the various articles made from the 
Palm in question in that establishment. 

It may he of interest now to repeat the figure 
already given in our columns (fig. 102) repre- 
senting the mode of germination of this Palm 
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Fiq@. 102. — GERMINATION OF THE DOUBLE COCOA-NUT, 
LODOICEA SEYCHELLARUM, AND BOWL-SHAPED BASE OF 
THE STEM (LEAF) THROUGH WHICH THE ROOTS PRO- 
TRUDE; BOTH MUCH REDUCED IN SIZE. 


and the huge bowl at the base of the stem through 
which the roots protrude. On botanical grounds 
we feel disposed to say that the identification of 
the double Cocoa-nut with the Forbidden Fruit is, 
after all, supported by as good evidence as in the 
case of any of the other alleged sources of the 
sin and misery of the human race. Poor Eve 
must have been dreadfully disappointed with the 
flavour of the nut unless it was better in Paradise 
than it is said to be now. Probably as much, 
or really as little, may be said in behalf of the 
General’s conclusions by the botanist as can be 
adduced by the geographer in favour of the view 
that the Seychelles Islands were the scene of the 
event which had such direful consequences :— 


“Through 300 years one wild superstition after 
another has twined itself about this fruit, and now, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century on the 
very summit of progress and civilisation, there comes 
a plain God-fearing soldier, and sees in it the un- 


conscious instrument of ‘man’s first disobedience. 
Some had sought for the seat of Eden by geography, 
and had failed; some had interpreted by allegory ; 
some, alas! had disbelieved it altogether ; but he 
would seek it by the plainest of all evidence, the 
evidence of the Maker himself, as embodied in His 
work. In the rumoured uses of the fruit, in its mystic 
shape, its duplication of form, its methods of life and 
propagation, in one and all of these Gorpon saw, or 
thought he saw, an occult meaning only to be in- 
terpreted in one way. He even went so far as to 
draw out a chart to overcome the geographical 
difficulties of the question, and prove that the 
Pison and Gihon were to be identified with the 
waters surrounding the Seychelles Islands!” 


A NEW PASSION-FLOWER (fig. 103).—Those 
who have had the advantage of visiting the rich y 
stocked and interesting garden of Mr. T. B. Hay- 
woop at Reigate, especially during the autumn 
months, must have been struck with the beauty ard 
free-flowering property of a hybrid Passion-flower 
raised in that establishment. Trained fan-wise 
under the rafters of a greenhouse, the plant affords 
testimony alike of its own decorative merits and to 
the skill of Mr. Ripout, the gardener. We lean 
that the hybrid in question, which we propose to 
call the woodhatch hybrid, was raised between 
Passiflora racemosa (the P. princeps of gardens), 
and P. quadrangularis. The foliage, as will ke 
seen from our illustration, partakes more of the 
character of P. racemosa, but the leaves being inter- 
spersed among the flowers, the plants have not the 
racemose character which is so remarkable in P, 
racemosa. The colour of the flowers is different from 
either of the parents. The sepals are remarkable fcr 
the very deep‘wing, like that of princeps, prolonged 
at the apex into a curved horn. In colour they are 
of a dull purple, while the petals are of a pale rosy- 
purple hue. The outermost threads of the corona 
are about half the length of the petals, white, with a 
purple base. The succeeding filaments are much 
shorter, also deep purple in colour, and slightly 
Capitate at the tips. The ovary is oblong and 
glaucescent. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SocieTy.—The 
following communication has been received by 
us ; “ With a view to retrenchment of office ex- 
penditure, and with the hope of being able to 
devote more money to Chiswick, the Wouncil of 
the Royal Horticultural Society have decided to 
leave the position of Assistant Secretary vacant for 
the present. Mr. Cuartes J. Graname, who has so 
well filled that office during the past year, fully con- 
curs in the propriety of this step, and having the 
Society’s welfare at heart, is in entire accord with 
the Council’s decision.” The Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. W. Wirks, has most kindly undertaken to be 
responsible for all official correspondence ; and, con- 
sidering the main objects he has in view—viz., tle 
rehabilitation of Chiswick, and the resuscitation of 
the Society's Jowrnal—we are sure that he will meet 
with every indulgence at the hands of Fellows and 
others if sometimes he finds it impossible to keep 
the correspondence quite up to date.” 


Rey. G. Henstow.—We learn that the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have nomi- 
nated this gentleman as an Honorary Fellow, in 
acknowledgment of his long services as Secretary of 
the Scientific Committee. This is a compliment 
that has been more than earned, as any one who 
examines the “Frost Report "—the preparation cf 
which fell to his share—will admit ; and this is only 
one of the many services rendered by its author to 
scientific horticulture during many years, 


‘““ALL KNOWN FERNS.”—Dr. Lorenzo YArTEs, 
Santa Barbara, California, proposes, if a sufficient 
number of subscribers be forthcoming, to publish a 
work under the above title, in which the name, 
synonym, habitat, affinity, bibliography, &c., of all 
the known species of Fern will be enumerated, 
including more than 600 which haye been published 
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since Mr. Baxer’s edition of the Synopsis Filicuin. 
Dr, Yates will receive assistance from Mr, Baker. 


THE NATIONAL DAHLIA SHOW.—The usual 
annual meeting of the supporters of this exhibition 
took place, by kind permission, at the Horticyltural 


Club, Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
on the 14th inst., Mr. Harry Turner in the chair, 
present also Messrs. E, Mawley, T. W. Girdlestone, 
W. H. Williams, J. Burrell, George Harris, A. 
Rawlings, R. Dean, J. T. West, and H. Glasscock, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. The balance-sheet 
showed subscriptions for the past year, amounting to 
£59 10s. 6d., and the usual gift of £50 from the Crystal 
Palace Company. The expenditure amounted to 


£114 10s, 6d., including £103 10s. paid as prize 
money ; and the balance was made up by a pro rata 
deduction from the prize money of the trade exhi- 
bitors in accordance with the provisions of Rule 10. 
The accounts were duly passed. A conversation 
then took place on the advisability of forming a per- 


Fia, 103,—PassIoN-FLOWER ; WOODHATCH HYBRID. 


manent society, with proper rules and regulations 
and a properly constituted executive, It was thought 
that if this step were taken, several of the exhibitors 
who do not now subscribe to the prize fund might be 
induced to do so. Eventually the matter was left in 
the hands of the committee. Mr. H. Glasscock re- 
ported that he had received from Mr, W. G. Head, on 
behalf of the Crystal Palace Company, a communica- 
tion tothe effect that the Directors would give the same 


amount of money as last year towards the com- 
pilation of a prize schedule, and also supply as 
heretofore cards, the necessary staging, take the 
entries, and print the schedule of prizes. This offer 
was accepted, with hearty thanks to the Crystal 
Palace authorities ; and the first Friday and Satur- 


day in September were named as the most suitable 
days for the show in 1889, subject to the approval of 
the Manager of the Crystal Palace. It wag resolved 
that for the future the iudges should be selected 
from the exhibitors, the amateurs to judge the 
traders’ flowers, and vice versd ; the luncheon to the 
judges to be discontinued“as a charge upon the 
balance-sheet. The schedule of prizes as offered last 
year was passed as that for the show in September 
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next. The Hon. Secretary stated that he had been 
in communication with the Trustees of the Turner 
Memorial Fund, with a view of obtaining a grant for 
the exhibition next year, but he had been informed 
that the money had been voted for the promotion of 
Tulip culture. Mr, Giasscock intimated that owing 
to age and increasing infirmities he should have 
to resign the post of Hon. Secretary and Trea- 
surer, and proposed that Mr. T. W. Girdlestone 
should be elected in his stead. Mr. Girdlestone 
having consented, the proposal was seconded and the 
election carried unanimously. A cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Glasscock for his past 
services. In revising the list of officers and com- 
mittee, the name of Mr. H. Glasscock was placed 
among the vice-presidents. The following were 
added to the committee :—Messrs. W. H. Apthorpe 
and J. Burrell, Cambridge; J. Cheal, Crawley; J. 
Gilbert, Ipswich; W. Holmes, Hackney; Geo. Paul, 
Cheshunt; T. J. Saltmarsh, Chelmsford; J. H. 
Tranter, Henley-on-Thames; and J. Walker, Thame. 
The proceedings closed with thanks to the Horti- 
cultural Club for the use of the room for the meeting, 
and to the Chairman for presiding. 


HORTICULTURAL CLUB.— The usual monthly 
dinner and meeting of the Club took place at the 
Hotel Windsor on Tuesday evening. The Hon. and 
Rev. J. T. Boscawen presided, in the absence of Mr. 
Joun Lex, who is, we are glad to say, making rapid 
progress towards recovery. There were present also 
Dr. Hoae, Messrs. Linpseci, H. J. Pearson, C. E. 
Parson, Watker, H. Turner, &c. The subject 
for discussion was “The Chrysanthemum,” opened 
by Mr. C. Pearson with a most practical paper on 
its culture, illustrated by some very fine examples. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Dr, 
Hoce and Mr, P. Denny took part. : 


New CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The number of re- 
puted new varieties from all sources is so great 
as to become not only embarrassing in the matter of 
choice, but positively perplexing because of the huge- 
ness of the lists of new varieties. The Chrysanthe- 
mum is now probably the most popular flower of the 
day, and when a subject reaches to such a height of 
popularity, a perfect avalanche of novelties is certain 
to descend upon the market. A list of new Chrysan- 
themums for 1889 has just come to hand, and for the 
informatidn of cultivators it gives lists of new 
varieties for 1888-89. Thus Mr. Waterer sends from 
America twenty new varieties ; Spaulding, twenty- 
three ; J. Goode & Co., nine; making sixty-one 
varieties from America alone. There are six new 
varieties imported direct from Japan, some of them 
bearing names very difficult to spell, and still more 
difficult to pronounce; one from China; the Delaux 


(France) collection, always a numerous one, 
consists of thirty-seven varieties; Audiguier 
sends us five; Reydellet, thirty-three; Rozain 


twelve; E. Lacroix, eight; Hoste, eight; other 
raisers (foreign), four; while, finally Messrs. Cannell, 
Carter, Stevens and others, make up an additional 
fifty-seven. This gives a list of two hundred and 
forty-one varieties of different sections, but mainly 
Japanese. It will probably be found that other cata- 
logue makers publish forms not included in the fore- 
going. This is one of the penalties that has to be 
paid for the popularity the flower created to a large 
extent, or at least fostered, by the striking success 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society. Really it 
is necessary to revise the catalogue of the Society 
every year. But who is equal to the cultivation of 
all these new yarieties so as to understand whether 
they are distinct or not ?—or, if distinct, of any value ? 
Probably of every hundred not more than a dozen in 
each will be fitted to take their place among the 
crack flowers of the day. 


‘THE JOURNAL OF BOTANY.’—The December 
number contains articles on “ The movements of the 
chlorophyll grains according to the direction and 
intensity of the light,” by Mr. Sppncpr MoorE; Mr. 
Gxrorce Murray continues his “ Catalogue of West 


Indian Algxz ”; Professor Banineron contributes a 
sensible article on ‘‘ Botanical Nomenclature,” and 
there are numerous other matters interesting to the 
botanist. The horticulturist will be glad to have 
recourse to the convenient biographical index of 
British and Irish botanists compiled by Mr. Jamxs 
Britren and Professor Bourcrr. In the present 
instalment we find notices of Joun Fornss, collector 
in East Africa for the Horticultural Society ; 
Wittiam Forsyru, Rozert Fortune, Joun Fraser 
Roznerr Fourzer, and others. To indicate the nature 
of these notices we transcribe one relative to a man 
famous amongst other things for his introduction 
of the Catawba Rhodondron :— 


“ Fraser, Joun (de. 1750—1811: b. Tomnacloich, 
Inverness, 1750; d. Sloane Square, Chelsea, 26th 
April, 1811; dur. Old Burial-ground, Chelsea. Hosier 
and Collector. F.L.S., 1810. Published Walter's 
Flora Caroliniana. To Newfoundland, 1780; South- 
ern States, 1785; and seven times across Atlantic 
between 1780 and 1810. Established nursery at 
Sloane Square, 1795. Collector to the Czar, 1798. 
Herbarium presented to Linn. Soc., 1849. Comp. 
Bot. Mag., ii., 300; Pritz. 112; Jacks. 122, 145; 
Laségue, 199; Cott. Gard., viii., 250; London, 
Arboretwm, 119; Faulkner, Chelsea, ii., 41. Litho. 
portr. in Comp. Bot. Mag. Frasera, Walt. 

“Praser, Joun (fl. 1799—1852): F. L.S., 1810. 
A. L.S., 1848. Son of preceding. Accompanied 
his father in his travels, and subsequently to N. 
America. Introduced Dahlia [Subsequently to 
Lady Bute. Ep.] Had nursery at the Hermitage, 
Ramsgate, 1817—1835. Comp. Bot, May., ii., 302; 
Pritz. 112.” 


ROYAL VisiT TO EALING,—The decorations in 
the streets of this pretty suburb on the opening of the 
Jubilee Victoria Memorial Hall and Public Library on 
Saturday last, by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wars, deserve mention, as they 
were very successfully accomplished by Messrs. C. 
Lee & Son, Hammersmith. The manager of the 
Waling branch, Mr. Grorcr Cannon, superintended 
the arrangements of all the designs, and had the 
honour, with the members of the Local Board, of 
being presented to the Royal party. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTENARY CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM SHOW IN EDINBURGH.—A largely attended 
meeting of the Council of the Scottish Horticultural 
Association was held in 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on the 13th inst., Mr. D. P. Lamp in 
the chair, to consider the propriety of holding an 
International Centenary Chrysanthemum Show next 
year, under the auspices of the Association, in Edin- 
burgh. It was unanimously decided to proceed with 
the project, and that the show should be held in the 
Waverley Market on a Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day in November, 1889, It was further proposed 
that a guarantee fund should at once be opened in 
support of the undertaking, towards which a sum of 
about £60 was subscribed by the members of the 
Council present. The matter is being taken up 
with great enthusiasm by the members, and they 
confidently rely on the cordial support of the patrons 
of horticulture, gardeners, and the trade everywhere. 
Messrs. Wu. Tuomson & Sons, Clovenfords, as 
already intimated, have signified their intention of 
giving 5 guineas towards the prize list. A small 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Roserrson 
Munro, Secretary; McKenzie, treasurer; D. P. 
Larrp, and M. Toop, was appointed to conduct pre- 
liminary matters, and a meeting of the Council was 
arranged to be held on an early day ti receive its 
report. 


THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
—The annual dinner of this Society took place at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on the 
13th inst., the President of the Society (Mr. KE. 
SanpErson) being in the chair, a large number 
of members and their friends being present. In pro- 
posing “Success to the National Chrysanthemum 
Society ” the Chairman gaye a veswmé of its opera- 
tions during the past year, mentioning the fact that 


at the great November show at the Royal Aquarium 
there were 504 distinct exhibits, that the sum of 
£250 was paid in prizes, and that the membership 
of the Society had reached over 600. Sir Louis 
Petty, M.P., and the Rev. W. Wixxs, Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, responded to the 
toast of “Our Patrons, Fellows, and Guests,” the 
former stating that while the Emperors of Japan 
selected as their crest the Chrysanthemum, the 
Empresses took that of the Mulberry, because so 
useful in maintaining the silkworms, as so many of 
their choicest fabrics were woven from the silk 
thereby produced, In response to the toast of “ The 
Hon. Secretary and Committees,” Mr. W. 
Hormes stated that this was the eleventh 
year of his holding office, and he had watched 
the development of the Society with satisfac- 
tion and honest pride. Bleven years ago the Society, 
then known as the Borough of Hackney, numbered 
fifty-five members, with an income of £75 per year; 
now it had 633 members, and its income for 1888 
amounted to nearly £1000. This result had been 
brought about by means of unceasing and energetic 
work on the part of the executive committee. ‘The 
year now drawing to a close had brought its quota 
of success. The exhibition held in the Royal Aqua- 
rium in November was the best ever seen there ; 
the catalogue of Chrysanthemums, though deficient, 
was yet acknowledged to be a publication redound- 
ing to the credit of the Society. The provincial 
show at Sheffield, though wanting in some features, 
was a distinct success as an experiment; and the 
Conference at’ Sheffield was the first one held in 
connection with the Chrysanthemum. Mr. GrorGe 
Gorpvon also responded on behalf of the committee 
in a spirited address. The musical arrangements, 
carried out by Miss Marie Betyat, gaye the 
great est satisfaction, 


BRITISH GRASSES. — We are informed that 
Messrs. Larne & Marner, seedsmen, Kelso, N.B., 
have issued for the use of teachers and students of 
agriculture in the border counties, an illustrated 
manual of the principal grasses used in the district. 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE OF GHENT.—At the 
monthly meeting of this Society on Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, the following plants received Certificates, 
viz. :—Cypripedium cardinale, shown by MM, Ed. 
Vervaet & Co.; Anthurium Andreanum atro-san- 
guineum, shown by M. Ed. Pynaert, Van Geert ; 
Andromeda japonica foliis albo-marginata, shown by 
MM. F. Desbois & Co.; and Vriesea Mari, shown 
by M. Truffaut, of Versailles. Pandanus Desme- 
tianus, shown by M. lL. Desmet-Duyivier; and 
Euonymus pulchellus foliis albo-marginatis, shown 
by MM. F. Desbois, & Co., were commended. 


CANADIAN PLANTS.— Professor Macoun has 
just issued, for the Geological and Natural History 
Survey of Canada, the fourth part of his Catalogue of 
Canadian Plants, comprising the Endogens. No 
descriptions are given, but a complete list of Cana- 
dian plants, with synonyms prepared by a compe- 
tent botanist, is likely to be very valuable to growers 
of herbaceous plants. ‘To local naturalists the care- 
ful mention of localities will be very serviceable, and 
will furnish the material for an account of the 
geographical distribution of the species. The work, 
which is creditable to the Dominion and to the 
author, is published at Montreal by Dawson 
BrRoruers, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT GHENT.—The President 
(Comte pr Kercnoye) of the “ Société Royale d’Agri- 
culture et de Botanique de Gand” informs us that 
in the year 1889 there will be held at Ghent a 
“Grande Exposition Internationale” to celebrate 
the centenary of the introduction of the Chinese 
Chrysanthemum into Europe.” This exhibition 
will, it is proposed, remain open from November 23 
to December 1; and all who are interested (either 
as amateurs or professionals) in these beautiful and 
popular plants are invited to enter their names as 
soon as possible as exhibitors, either of growing 
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specimens or cut flowers. Attention is directed to 
the fact that exhibitors need not necessarily be 
members of the Society or natives of Belgium. 


VITALITY OF GARDENERS.—We learn from a 
Derbyshire paper that there have been great doings in 
Chesterfield to commemorate the Great Revolution 
of 1688. The chief item on the programme seems 
to have been a grand procession of local celebrities 
and societies, which paraded the town with much 
ceremony. The following extract may interest our 
readers :—‘Carriage containing Mr. Adam Scott, 
Chesterfield (formerly gardener to the late Duke of 
Devonshire), aged 98 years; Mr, Allison Clark 
(farmer, Calow), aged 92 years ; Mr. George Parker, 
Brimington (formerly gardener to Mr George 
Stephenson), aged 88 years; Mr. William Barlow, 
Chesterfield (formerly gardener to Mr. George 
Stephenson, Tapton), aged 67—or a total number of 
years of 345,” The average age of these Chesterfield 
gardeners is, therefore, over 86 years, These figures 
surely say something for the salubrity of Chester- 
field and the neighbourhood, more for the 
wholesomeness of gardening as a pursuit, and most, 
perhaps, for the steady character of the men. 


PomoLoey IN BELGIUM.—We hear from M. Em, 
Ropicas, the Secretary of the “ Cercle d’Arboricul- 
ture de Belgique,” that there will be held in the city 
of Ghent during September, 1889, a great fruit show 
and national pomological conference. There is no 
doubt but that a Congress summoned to discuss such 
popular topics will meet with widely spread approval 
and support. 


THE SEASON.—As showing the extreme for- 
wardness as well as lateness of the flowering of 
plants in the open ground, we publish a list fur- 
nished us by Lady Noxrusourne’s gardener at 
Betteshanger, Sandwich; and another, shorter, of 
Chrysanthemums from so far distant a place as 
Daventry Hall, Cockermouth. At Betteshanger the 
following were in flower: — Montbretia, Macartney 
Rose, Abutilons, various ; Pelargoniums, various ; St. 
John’s Wort, Clematis, various; Helichrysums, 
various ; Carnations, Anemones, East Lothian Stocks, 
Wallflowers, Agathxa ccelestis, Daisy, yellow and 
white ; Marigold, Honeysuckle, Pentstemon, Godetia, 
Verbena, summer Chrysanthemum, Ageratum, Mig- 
nonette, Roses, six certainly, more probably ; Scabious, 
Antirrhinums, Pheasant-eye Narcissus, Veronica, 
Strawberry, Violets, Pansies, Polyanthus, Primroses, 
yellow and red; Evening Primrose, Senecio pulcher, 
Cobcea scandens, Petunias, various; Sweet Peas, 
Gaillardia, Tobacco, Calceolarias, Gazania splendens, 
Alonsoa, Berberis Darwinii, Salvia patens. Mr, 
J. Tarr writes :—‘‘I send you from Cockermouth a 
few Chrysanthemum blooms, just to show you what 
we can have ina mild season. The blooms of James 
Salter, Margot, La Charmeuse, Mons. Crousse are 
from a south wall; those of La Vierge and Novelty 
are from a west wall. Wild Primroses are in bloom 
in the woods, but while I write it is freezing keenly. 
We had a sharp frost (10°) in the beginning of 
October, but since the frosts have been slight. Our 
thermometer registered 94° of frost on morning of 
9th of present month.” 


BROMELIACEZ.—M. Ep. Anprt, in the Revue 
Horticole, gives a descriptive list of Bromeliaces met 
with by him in his South American travels, among 
which are no fewer than eighty-three new species, A 
more detailed work on the same subject is in the 
Press, 


SKIMMIA FOREMANNI.—We have before us 
shoots of this brilliant shrub, sent us by its raiser, 
Mr, Foreman, of Eskbank, Dalkeith, and bearing 
dense pyramidal panicles of bright coral-red berries, 
each the size of a small Pea, The leaves are about 
8 inches long by 1 in width, oblong acute, shortly 
stalked, deep green, leathery, and studded with 
minute oil glands. The plant is stated to be a 
hybrid between S, fragrans and §, oblata, and has 
the inflorescence of the former and something of 


- 


the leaves of the latter. We regret that it should 
have received a Latin name, which will lead to con- 
fusion, as people will naturally consider it a species, 
and in conversation must naturally omit the x sign 
of hybridity. 

The question whether this is a true hybrid or no 
cannot indeed be definitely solved till we know for 
certain what the plant called S. fragrans is. Some 
say it is a species, others that it is a sexual form of 
S. japonica, A facetious correspondent who holds 
this last view asks, with reference to Foremann’s 
Skimmia, whether we have ever seen a hybrid 
between a bull and a cow? To which we are con- 
strained to answer No; though if the bull were of one 
species and the cow of another, the offspring would 
be hybrid, and so it may be with reference to the 
Skimmia alluded to. We simply told the tale 
related to us. Be this as it may, the shrub is one of 
the most brilliantly-berried shrubs we know, and 
will be very valuable at this season. Like its con- 
geners, it is probably hardy. 


CONFERENCE ON FRUIT GROWING.—A meeting 
of members of Parliament was held on Wednesday, 
December 19, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, for 
the purpose of considering the extension of fruit- 
growing as a solution of the land problem, and a 
reme?y for agricultural distress ——Mr. Picton, M.P., 
presided over a limited audience, which included less 
than a score of members.—Mr. Saweson Moron 
having read a paper on the subject, Sim WitrrEeD 
Lawson, M.P., said he was glad to welcome the 
extension of fruit-eating, but so far as his experience 
went on his own estates, fruit-growing had not 
proved a success. He doubted whether the soil and 
climate of Cumberland were suitable for fruit- 
growing. Mr, T, B. Porrer, M.P., said he had been 
abroad a great deal, and he could not see why a great 
deal of the fruit and flowers imported into this 
country from the South of France should not be 
grown at home. It was a question worthy of the 
attention of the Legislature and the general public. 
Mr. Hanpec Cossnam, M.P., in moving a reso- 
lution advocating fruit-growing in the interests 
alike of rural districts and congested towns, 
by giving employment to labour, said he was afraid 
our climate did not give the proper sweetness to 
fruit. He had tried fruit-growing in the shape of 
Grapes, but they cost him ten times as much as he 
could buy them for. Land tenure, in his opinion, 
was the principal obstacle to success, Mr. Rapcrirre 
Cooxr, M.P., seconded the resolution, but differed 
from the proposer as to the obstacle. After detail- 
ing valuable experiences of fruit-growing in Here- 
fordshire, he pointed out that the movement was well 
worthy of support, and that it would be most unfor- 
tunate to check it by connecting it with political 
“ fads.” Mr, Cuanninc, M.P., Mr. Seate Hayne, 
M.P., and Mr. Jasper Morr, M.P., supported the 
resolution, which was carried.” Morning Post, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE Rose GARDEN, &C. By William Paul, F.L.S. 
Ninth edition, 4to, coloured plates. (Kent & 
Co.) 

To attempt any criticism of a work in its ninth 
edition may seem a work of supererogation, but there 
are some features about this edition which may 
justify us in doing something more than mention the 
publication of this new issue, and reiterating the praise 
already bestowed upon it. And, first of all, let us have 
our Englishman’s privilege. Here itis. We really 
do not care one jot whether Sappho loved the Rose, 
whether she praised it or no, and to whom she com- 
pared it. We are quite ready to take it for granted 
that she did do what was attributed to her — but, 
what then? We do not learn anything from 
that fact, and our imaginations and emotions are 
not stirred by it. Poetical allusions to the Rose 
are very common. Many of them have no 
special quality entitling them.to reproduction, at 
any rate in such a book as this, while some are 


so exquisitely beautiful that we do not wonder at 
the temptation to quote them being too great to be 
resisted, Nevertheless, we doubt whether the general 
public, and even rosarians, would not prefer to get 
their poetry from other sources—best of all, from 
the Roses themselves—and trust to Mr. Paul’s book 
for the science and the practice connected with 
the subject. Most of the quotations connected 
with the Rose are moreover so terribly hackneyed, 
that they create about as much poetic feeling in the 
reader as the bud of a Maréchal Niel or a Niphetos 
empaled on wire in a greengrocer’s shop. By far 
the best, most varied, and least worn series of 
quotations are those amassed by the fine taste 
and graceful imaginings of the authoress of the 
series of articles in our columns, and which have 
been republished in the authoress’ Days and Hours 
in a Garden, and especially in her Ros Rosarum, 
both published by Elliot Stock. 


Adverting, however, to the other chapters of the 
book, we really have little to say further than this, 
that we feel disposed to praise the book in this its 
ninth edition nine times more than we did before; 
but having already exhausted our superlatives this 
ig a difficult matter. 

Mr. Paul’s books have always struck us, not 
only by their excellence as practical handbooks, 
but for their suggestiveness, qualities which 
were remarkably observable also in the works 
of another great Rosarian, Thomas Rivers. It is 
this combination of thought with experience that 
renders Mr, Paul’s Rose Garden so valuable a 
production, and so superior to the cut and dry per- 
formances of routine practitioners, Like Oliver Twist, 
however, we want more, and we could have wished 
that Mr. Paul could have told us why Roses do not 
do well in smoky towns? Probably there is some 
anatomical peculiarity which may explain the 
fact—certainly the Japanese Rosa rugosa does 
better than most Roses in such localities, and 
this is a Rose whose foliage, even to the naked eye, 
presents marked peculiarities. As for the influence 
of the sea air, that does but heighten the colour of the 
flowers. As we write, in a Kentish watering-place 
in mid December, Gloire de Dijon adorns many a 
porch in the town (Oh, what a benefactor was the 
man who invented that Rose!), and several hybrid 
perpetuals are still to be found in the gardens, while 
in the adjacent warren Scotch Roses, Dog Roses, 
and wild Sweet Brier form huge bushes. Even on 
the bleak, wind-swept chalk hills the Scotch Rose 
may be found—small, indeed, but characteristic in 
its spines if not in its flowers. 

Into the details of culture it would be impertinent 
for us to enter, the name of the author is sufficient to 
prove that they are adequately dealt with, and we do 
not note nor expect any particular novelty in this 
direction, but the chapters on cross-breeding and 
hybridising we may specially commend asa standing 
example to be followed, and as a protest against the 
haphazard unbusiness-like—that is, unscientific— 
practices, usually followed. 

The descriptive lists, of course, require con- 
stant revision, and this has been done in this 
edition, apparently with great judgment. Twenty 
coloured plates of leading varieties from the 
pencil of Fitch are given, as well as numerous 
woodeuts by W. G. Smith and others, The 
botanical appendix, originally written by our 
friend and colleague, the late Mr. Thomas Moore, 
has been revised by Mr. Baker, the most competent 
person to undertake that work. Mr, Arthur Paul 
contributes an article on the insects feeding on the 
Rose, and containing a valuable account of those in- 
sects. We demur, however, to the implication that, 
because the Rose belongs to the Linnean class, 
Icosandria polygynia, it therefore does not need (even 
relatively to other flowers) the agency of insects ; and 
is it not time that the Linnean classes were laid on 
the shelf among other antiquarian and historical 
records? The order Rosacex, wide as it is, is a far 
more compact group than the Linnean groups just 
mentioned, which include many things that require a 
wide stretch of the imagination to see their affinity 
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with the Rose. The fungi and moulds affecting 
Roses are only incidentally mentioned, and the 
reader may be referred to the list given in our Rose 
Supplement some years since. 

It remains to be said that the quarto edition before 
us is well and attractively got up; but for those who 
do not mind dispensing with the coloured plates, 
the 8vo. edition, otherwise identical, will be suitable. 
In one form or another it is quite indispensable to 
the library of a rosarian. 


MARKET APPLES. 


Mucu attention and consideration have of late 
been given to the Apple, and it is to be hoped that 
the readers of the articles on the subject, and the 
country in general will derive benefit therefrom. A 
remarkable fact connected with some recent discus- 
sions may be noticed in reference to the varieties 
most generally recommended for planting. These 
comprise varieties which are very limited in number, 
and mainly of recent introduction, somewhat large 
in size, and seldom include the names of well-known 
and tried fruits, 

I will admit that large fruits are the best for 
marketing, and have thus decided advantages, though 
unless they are also hardy, and good croppers as 
mature trees, they are wanting in essentials. For 
my own part, I prefer to place reliance more on the 
older and well tested kinds than on newer ‘ones, 
some of which produce a few good specimens, but 
which are not good growers and bearers. 

I am bold enough to say that Blenheim Orange, 
although not a good bearer when young, is not to 
be set aside in favour of any other, its handsome 
form and great merits haying obtained for it general 
fayour—so much so that its name has become a 
household word; and, however plentiful the crop of 
Apples may be in any particular year, this variety 
will always command a ready sale at paying prices. 

The Apple named Dumelow’s Seedling, now so 
generally called Wellington, or Normanton Wonder, 
has become very popular owing to its excellence as 
a good keeper and cooking variety. The variety has 
obtained a degree of favour to which its excessive 
acidity does not entitle it. Certainly it has the 
merit of being clear-skinned, and it often has a 
pretty red tinge on the sunny side. During the pre- 
sent season this Apple has sold at 7s. or 8s. per 
sieve, and 6s. per sieve net has been returned me 
from the Borough Market. I have never known it 
so acid as it is this season, and I think its generally 
acid juice will eventually tell against it for general 
cultivation, for when cooked a very large quantity 
of sugar is needed to make it palatable. Against 
this variety I would place Waltham Abbey Seedling, a 
most vigorous-growing variety, a nearly constant 
bearer, somewhat resembling Dumelow’s Seedling in 
appearance, but when ripe of a more yellow colour, 
and sometimes assuming the form of Golden Noble. 
It is excellent when cooked, the fruit turning to a 
rich amber, and requiring scarcely any sugar. 

Again, old Dredge’s Fame is a much neglected 
variety. It is a free and healthy grower, an early 
cropper, and it might be termed a constant and heavy 
cropper. The fruit is above the middle size, the skin 
green, mottled, and much striped with red; it is in 
season from October to March, and is adapted either 
for cooking or dessert. Winter Pearmain again 
seems quite lost sight of, whilst King of the Pippins 
receives very general praise, though of the two names 
I believe the former to be the correct one ; whether 
this be so or not, the variety is such a heavy cropper 
as a standard, as to cause the fruit sometimes to be 
too small to fetch a fair market price. Hence it 
would be preferable to plant Cox’s Orange Pippin 
instead. 

Norfolk Beefin has been recommended, whilst 
Striped Beefin is nearly identical. It is a supe- 
rior variety, beautifully striped or coloured with red ; 
better adapted for the market, and an equally good 
cropper, but it seems to be quite forgotten. A young 
tree which I have here bore an excessive crop this 
season, and though the fruits, owing to the great 
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number, were very small, the net price I got from the 
Borough Market was 4s. per sieve for some thirty half 
sieves, 

Much has been said in favour of Lord Suffield— 
it isa fine acquisition as an early variety, but owing 
to its loose habit of growth high winds cause much 
loss in exposed places. Though fruiting at a some- 
what younger period than other varieties, it possesses 
many good points. The sturdy, ever sure Hawthorn- 
den is often overlooked by framers of lists, but it is 
a valuable fruit. My trees bear abundantly, and I 
can usually gather fruit during July and the first 
fortnight in August, the net returns for which have 
this year been 5s. per sieve. 

The fact really is that growers of small trees can 
form no real estimate of the capacity of the same 
trees when fully grown. Most growers of small 
trees, of necessity, have to transplant them periodic- 
ally, a proceeding predisposing them to early bearing. 

As regards the peculiarities of the cropping of 
Apple trees this year, I observed that the healthier 
any tree happened to be, the less fruit did it carry. 
All the trees bloomed profusely, and in size the 
blooms were never finer; still an exceptional 
scarcity of pollen was noticeable. Out of a planta- 
tion of Dumelow’s Seedling, the three weakest 
carried very heavy crops, although the trees were 
but a dozen years old, and one of them produced 
5 bushels of very fine fruit. Beyond this I remarked 
that the largest and healthiest trees produced freely 
upon the weakest branches—especially upon such 
branches as when young had been injured by 
American blight, so that wounds or burrs exist near 
their base. 

I find it difficult to reconcile the two facts of 
large healthy trees laden with very fine bloom, 
which expanded at a late and very favourable season, 
bearing a very thin crop of fruit, whilst trees about 
equal in size, adjoining, of the same variety, planted 
alike, bloomed together, and bore heavy crops of 
very fine fruit. The trees grow on grass land, and 
the wood of each tree is well ripened, and the fruit 
buds prominent on all alike each autumn—and as 
they now are—all are treated alike, receiving a 
thin mulching of very finely sifted ashes in November, 
with a slight dressing also of stable manure about 
midwinter, with triennial thinnings of the shoots. 
Nevertheless, the fact of the extreme fruitfulness 
of the branches injured by American blight proves 
that less than a full quota of support from the roots 
suffices ; and towards this end our efforts should be 
directed. William Harley, Ilford. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES, 


I nore we may have the nomenclature of the 
various Helleborus niger a settled question before the 
nineteenth century comes to a close, otherwise we shall 
only have confusion, and that in another generation. 
Ido not mean a settlement from the botanical 
point of view—but from that of the florist. There 
is not a doubt but that we have two varieties of 
Helleborus maximus or altifolius, the one not so 
early or so robust as the other, the weaker plant 
coming from Austrian Tyrol, bordering on Italy, 
and I believe recognisable to some as Helleborus 
altifolius of Heine. This plant is now made to fit 
that of Mr. Poé’s Riverston variety, of which latter 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle gave its readers a full- 
page illustration. I take a great interest in all 
the Hellebore group, and must say that this variety 
of altifolius, though very beautiful, is not Mr. Poé’s 
plant, and, sending it out as a match, will only cause 
confusion. The Riverston Hellebore has got strong 
vigorous foliage, the leaves a glossy or shining shade of 
green, The leaf-stalk is apple-green§ and the flower- 
stem mottled purple. The blooms are very large, 
pure white, with the style or stigma pinkish-purple. 
It flowers early, in fact it was in flower on 
November 5. The flowers appear in pairs, and are 
of the size of those of H, maximus. 

Then we haye another introduction, a rather late- 
flowering variety, with interesting dark foliage and 
flower-stems, and the blooms purple on the outside, 
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a greenish white when first opening, the entire bloom 
toning off purplish. This plant, named caucasicus (?) 
is, when grown under glass, an excellent variety ; 
the flowers are then almost white, and it is a profuse 
bloomer, and one which I confidently recommend for 
its vigorous growth and continuous habit of flower- 
ing. It is made to tit H. vernalis, but any one 
looking at the plate of vernalis, as referred to by 
Mr. Brockbank, of Manchester, in your paper last 
year, will at once see that vernalis has apple-green 
foliage and leaf-stalk, and the flower-stems at the 
base slightly mottled with pink. The true vernalis 
flowers with me in January and February, and the 
climate is much more changeable than in London. 
H. caucasicus is vernal in its blooming, but it is not 
the plant figured as vernalis. This variety of cau- 
casicus has come into my possession through different 
channels, and is no doubt a collected plant. The 
last consignment of the common form of niger 
reached me from the Channel Islands. If we were 
to stick by the old botanists, it should, indeed, ke 
designated the Black Hellebore. It is dark as any 
“nigger” in flower-stem, root, and leaf-stalk. 
“Apple Blossom” is a good name for H. rubra, I 
am glad to see it adopted. Some of my own seedling 
Christmas Roses, sown July, 1887, will flower this 
season. W. B. Hartland, Cork. 


CRATMGUS MEXICANA YAR. 
CARRIERII. 


For the specimen from which our illustration (see 
fig. 104), was taken we are indebted to the courtesy of 
W.G. Gumbleton, Esq., Queenstown, Co, Cork. Itisa 
very handsome free-flowering Thorn, which origin- 
ated, according to M. Carriére (see Revwe Horticole, 
1883, p. 108 c, ie color) as a seedling from C, mexi- 
cana. The foliage turns in autumn of a rich bronzy- 
red, and remains on the tree for a long period. 
According to the plate in the Revwe Horticole the 
haws are about three quarters of an inch long, oblong 
obtuse, and of a deep scarlet hue. It appears that 
some differences of opinion arose among the Paris 
botanists as to the name to be applied to this hand- 
some species. We are unable to offer any opinion 
of our own upon the subject, and hence confine our- 
selves to the reproduction of the statement made by 
M. Carriére, and to the chronicling the good opinion 
which Mr. Gumbleton—no mean judge—expressed 
to us as to the value of this tree for ornamental 
purposes, 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 


ge 
SUBSOIL BORER. 


Tuere are often occasions when an exact know- 
ledge of the distribution—the thickness, slope, and 
area—of a varying subsoil is of value. It may be 
useful in deep draining, in well sinking, and in 
seeking suitable material for altering levels, for 
mixing with surface-soil or for making roads and 
paths. 

In many parts of the country subsoils vary much 
in thickness and in character within the distance of 
a few yards, and in such cases the maps published 
by the Geological Survey, even the new maps which 
give the “drift ” distribution, are of but small prac- 
tical use. An exact detailed knowledge of the area is 
what is wanted, and this can be ascertained only by 
actual trials, 

It has long been felt that our old methods for 
deep boring are cumbersome and costly, and only the 
prospect of considerable profit leads to their employ- 
ment, while the methods for shallow boring are 
mostly unsatisfactory from their failing to bring up 
good samples of the materials bored into. 

A revised, and, in the northern part, much modi- 
fied, map of the Isle of Wight, ase. on the recent 
survey work of Mr. Clement Reil and Mr. A 
Strahan, and prepared by H. M. Geological Survey, 
has drawn attention to a new form of borer that has 
been employed in this work, and also in part of the 
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Norfolk survey. It was devised by MM. E. Van den 
Broeck and A. Rutot, Conservators in the Royal 
Natural History Museum of Belgium, and is described 
by them with woodcuts and two plates in the Bul- 
~ letin de la Société Belge de Géologie, Fc. (Memoirs, Stance 
du 29 Mai, 1888), tome 11, pp. 135—196. 

Its great advantages as experienced in Belgium and 
by the officers of our own Geological Survey, are that 
i; can be used rapidly, it brings up good samples of 
the materials pierced, it requires but two men to 
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cuwry and work the apparatus even when a depth of 
14 or 16 yards has to be bored and that it requires 
no fixed framework, It is essentially a hand-borer, 
MM. Broeck and Rutot style it “ Un nouvel appareil 
portatif de sondage pour reconnaisance rapide du ter- 
rain.” Although designed for geological work there 
is much in its easy use to recommend it for readily 
answering many questions connected with land 
culture, 

The device does not appear to be registered or 
in any way “ protected,” though its present form has 
been arrived at only by a long series of trials with 
experimental and now discarded forms. The leading 
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idea was that, entirely abandoning all methods for 
bringing up a “core,” samples of a boring should be 
obtained in the “worms” of some form of screw- 
borer. Different objections were found to different 
forms specially made and tried. The form adopted 
and now used is that known as a “worm auger,” 
having two spirals commencing and ending on oppo- 
site sides. It israther more than 2 inches in diameter 
and in its length there are five complete revolutions 
of the spirals, the tip of the borer ending in reflexed 
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“knife edges.” The borer terminates a rod, the 
other end of which is arranged to receive a movable 
cross-handle. When the borer has been made to 
penetrate to nearly the depths of the rod of which 
it forms a part, the handle is removed, and another 
rod is affixed, and the handle put to the top of this, 
and when this has been worked to its depth another 
is added, and so on. Experience has shown that the 
small amount of skill that has to be acquired to work 
the borer lies almost exclusively in attaining the 
knack of removing the spiral specimens of material 
brought up in cases where it is wished to keep an 
exact record of the sequence in inches. Though 


this may be of importance in geological work in 
tracing the gradual thinning out of any particular 
bed, this is not likely to be needed for ordinary 
borings. 

Those who may wish to have a borer made can, 
no doubt, receive permission to see one of the Survey 
instruments by writing to the offices, which are at 
the Geological Museum, in Jermyn Street, London. 


HAMPTON COURT GARDENS. 


(Continued from p. 692.) 


THe next mention of Hampton Court Gardens 
occurs in the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII, 


Jor 1530—1533.* From these expenses we gather 


that Pears (p. 249), Damsons (p. 65), Medlars 
(p. 176), Cherries (p. 225), Apples, and Strawberries 
were cultivated in the orchard, and bore fruit 
abundantly, Cucumbers and Melons (p. 264) were 
also grown, and we learn that John Chapman 
supplied the queen with Roses (p. 148) from the 
flower garden, and the “ king's table ” with ‘‘ herbes” 
(p. 39) from the kitchen garden. 

In 1533 the gardens underwent considerable altera- 
tion, and were to a great extent relaid by a gardener 
named Edward Gryffyth. From the accounts we 
learn that a commencement was made by digging up 
the greater portion of the old gardens and levelling 
the ground. The ground was then manured and 
carefully measured out into several plots, and these 
plots were then surrounded by brick walls.t The 
largest of these plots was made into the ‘ King’s New 
Garden.” 

This garden, from what we can gather from the 
accounts, appears to have been laid out into a 
number of square or oblong plots of grass separated 
by gravel walks, At certain intervals along these 
walks little mounds were raised, and on these mounds 
were placed “brasyn sundials.” Some fifty-six 
of these sundials were entered as having been 
bought for this garden.t The flower-beds were 
cut in the grass in oblong forms, and were surrounded 
by rails ina very curious manner. From the accounts 
we learn that 200 posts “for bearing up the rayls,” 
and “1900 yards in length of rayl” were bought for 
this purpose. The posts were driven into the ground 
at the four corners of the beds, and the rails were 
fixed on these, whilst the whole of the woodwork was 
painted with “white and green wrought with fine 
antic.” Each post, also, was surmounted by the 
“Kinge’s or “Queene’s beastes” carved in wood. 
These beasts were the heraldic lions and greyhounds 
(the lion of Henry VIII and the greyhound of Anne 
Boleyn), and each had fixed on the top of its head a 
small “iron vayne.” The arrangement of the posts 
and ‘‘rayls,” the manner of painting them, and the 
forms of the ‘‘ Kinge’s and Queene’s beasts” may 
be well seen in the background of one of Henry 
VIIL.’s great family pictures at Hampton Court. 
Over the rails in this garden were, in all prob- 
ability, trained Roses,§ and trees of Yew, Cypress, 
and Juniper were planted in the centre of each bed. 
Around the walls of the garden were planted Apple, 
Pear, and Damson trees, and under these trees were 
probably planted the “‘ Violets and Prymroses, Sweet 
Williams, Gillifer slips, Mynt, and other sweete 
floweres,” mentioned in the accounts as having 
been purchased for the King's New Garden. This 
garden occupied the plots of ground now known as 
the Privy Garden. 

The “Mount,” a common feature in the gardens 
of this’period, || wasnext taken in hand by the gardener, 
Gryffyth. It was situated in the southern end of 
the King’s New Garden. At the top of it was built 


* See Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII., edited by 
N.H. Nicolas. London, 1827. 8vo. 

+ Chapter House Accounts, C. §, f. 42. 

} Chapter House Accounts, Cf, f. 148, 169. They cost 4s. 4d 
each. 

§ Some 500 are entered on the accounts as having been 
bought for this purpose. 

|| Leland mentions one in the orchard at Wresshill Castle, 
“‘writhen about in degrees like turnings of cockilshells to 
come to the top without payn.”—Jtinerary, vol. i., f. 60. 
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a little pavilion of trellis-work, oyer-roofed with 
planks, and around this trellis-work were trained 
plants of Honeysuckle and Thorn. At the top of 
the pavilion was fixed ‘‘a great vayne with a crown.” 
It was reached from the King’s New Garden by a 
winding path set on either side with Quicksets. Six 
loads of these, containing in all about 24,400 plants, 
two loads of Ash poles ‘‘for the Quicksets in the 
Mount in the King’s New Garden,” and “two bundles 
of rods to bind the same,” were bought for this 
purpose. At fixed distances about this winding path 
were placed more “ Kinge’s and Queene’s beasts.” 
These appear to have been different from the ones 
in the King’s New Garden, for they were made of 
freestone and not of wood. They comprised in all 
“two lyons, two dragons, two greyhounds, a lybert, 
a gryftyth, and sixteen badgers.” rom the accounts 
we also learn that a “ border of Rosemary three years 
old,” and three Pear trees, were bought for “ setting 
about the Mount in the Kinge’s New Garden.” There 
is also an entry for “ Quicksetts for the triangle at the 
Mount.” 

Another of the plots laid out by Henry VIIL., was 
that knownas the Pond Garden. There is no mention 
in the accounts of any plants having been bought for 
this garden, but we learn that around the ponds were 
placed the inevitable “ inge’s and Queene’s beastes.” 
The‘entry which refers to these “‘beastes” runs thus :—— 

“Paid to Harry Corrant of Kingstone, carver, for 
making and entayling thirty-eight of the Kinge’s and 
queene’s beastes in freestone, bearing shields with the 
Kinge’s arms and the Queene’s, that is to say, four 
dragons, six tigers, five greyhounds, five harts, four 
badgers, serving to stand about the ponds in the pond 
yard at twenty-six shillings the pece, xlix M. viii.s.” 

These beasts were not placed upon wooden posts 
like those in the King’s New Garden, but stood upon 
freestone bases and were painted in oils. Among 
the same accounts are also charges for “labourers 
ladyng of water out of ye Temmes, to fyll the pondes 
in the nyght tymes.” Although the king’s and queen’s 
beasts have been removed, a portion of this garden 
has undergone very little change since Tudor times. 
It includes several little gardens separated from each 
other by low walls. At the southern end, in the 
centre of the wall, is a little arbour made of trellis- 
work, whilst around the walls are banks and shady 
nooks, such as were in vogue in Tudor times. In 
the centre is a sunken parterre, with a beautiful little 
fountain, “perhaps,” says Mr. Law, “a ‘survival’ of 
one of the original ponds.” Indeed, this garden 
retains more of the old-fashioned spirit than almost 
any other in England. 

The fourth plot of ground was converted into the 
“little garden,” but the accounts do not give us any 
idea as to the manner in which it was laid out. All 
that they tell us about this garden is, that ‘“‘Ixvii. 
Apple trees” were bought to be planted in it, “of a 
gardener of S. Jones Street, London, at vid. the 
pece.”* 

About the same year (1533) in which all these 
alterations were made, the “Great Orchard” was 
- planted. In 1534 large additions were made to this 
orchard, and a number of trees were planted. From 
the Chapter House Accounts we learn that “200 
yong trees of Oak and Elm, five score to every 
hundred ;” “600 Cherry trees, at 6d. the hundred ; ” 
“five Service trees, at 14d. the pece;” “ four 
Holly trees, at 3d. the pece;” and a number 
(not specified) of Apple and Pear trees, ‘‘ at 6d. the 
pece,’ were bought and planted in this orchard. 
Thirty-four bushels of “ Strawberry, Prymrose, and 
Violet roots, at 3d. the bushell,” were also bought, 
and were planted beneath the trees. } 

After the death of Henry VIII. we hear nothing 
further of the gardens until the year 1561, and even 
then only a side light is thrown on them. When 
Sir William Cecill was laying out the garden at 
Burleigh House, he wrote to Armigall Wood, asking 
for his advice as to what plants he should plant in 
the garden, and where he should obtain them. In 
the reply,! dated March 7, 1561, Wood tells Cecill 


* Chapter House Accounts, C. 4, f. 41. 
7 State Papers (Domestic), vol, xvi., No. 26. 


that the gardener at Greenwich will provide him 
“with all that he can of Lavender, Spike, Hyssop, 
Thyme, Rosemary, and Sage,” but that if more is 
necessary, to send to} Hampton Court or Richmond. 
We thus see that the Hampton Court gardens were, 
in the middle fof the sixteenth century, one of the 
principal nurseries, as it were, for collecting plants, 
and that it was from these gardens that plants were 
distributed to other parts of the kindom. Five years’ 
after the above letter was written, some alterations 
were carried out in the gardens under the direc- 
tion of Sir William Cecill; but what those 
alterations were, or how far they extended, we do 
not know.* 

In 1583 extensive alterations were made in the 
gardens. The King’s New Garden appears to have 
been entirely relaid, and its name was altered into 


- the “ Privy Garden.” the name which it still retains. 


In the spring of this year (1583) Elizabeth sent over 
to Franceffor’a French gardener named John Markye, 
‘to repair the old gardens, and to relay plots there.” 
The accounts and expenses incurred by this gardener 
are still preserved among the declared accounts | in 
the Audit Office, and in them are some interesting 
entries. They are headed after the usual endorse- 
ment “for flowers, herbs, plants, trees, earths, and 
sundry other monies paid for the entertainment, &c., 
of the French gardener, Rowland, his servant, and 
for sundry other gardeners and for sundry other 
things.” Implements for carrying out the works 
were the first things bought. Watering-pots, 
brooms, shears, baskets, pails “to water the garden,” 
and “ladders for the Frenchman and his man to 
work upon the hedges,” are all entered on the first 
folio of these accounts. Several experienced gar- 
deners and a great number of labourers were then 
engaged for “digging,” “manuring” (twenty-two 
loads of horsedung were used in the spring of 1583), 
and for “bringing 120 loads of new earth into the 
gardens for making new beds.” These “‘ new beds ” 
were planted with “‘slippes of Box” in geometrical 
figures, or in “ figures like lace patterns ”—a style of 
gardening which appears to have been about this 
time introduced from France. A large quantity of 
plants were also bought for the Privy Garden, and 
on the accounts are entered ‘‘double Prymroses and 
Daysies bought by agreement,” “Lavender slippes 
and Daysies, and sundry slippes for borders, 
viiis. vid.,” and “two bushels of Strawberry roots.” 
Besides these plants seeds were also bousht, as 
appears from the following entries in the accounts :— 

“Garden seeds of divers sorts bought at divers 
times, iis.” 

“Sundry sorts of herbes seedes provided for the 
furnishing of the garden, as appeareth by a book 
superscribed by the hand of the said Rowland, par- 
ticularly mentioning their several natures with the 
town’s names were they were bought, es. jd.” 

Several other alterations were made in the other 
gardens in 1584 by the same French gardener. A 
“ Box hedge xiii. yards in length,” and eight Box trees 
were planted in the Mount, besides some “xy. lodes 
of Holly trees with their rootes taken out of the 
earth, at xiid. the lode.” In the orchard a quantity 
of trees was also planted ; “ clxxvii trees bought by 
agreement; ” “ one Bay tree and one Muster (?) tree 
at xvd, the pece,” “xxxiv Bay trees at xiid. the 
pece,’ and a quantity of Beech and Juniper trees are 
entered in the accounts as having been bought for 
this purpose. The salary of the French gardener, or 
rather the money paid for his ‘‘ entertainment,” was 
lii.s, the day. Robert Comte, “ the French gardener’s 
man,” received “ is, vid.,” and “John, the French 
gardener’s servant, xiid. the day. One other entry in 
these accounts is worth noting. It runs thus :— 
“or the French gardener, his servant, and Roger 
Overton rydynge to Kew, Rychmond, and Mortlake, 
and divers other places to view the gardens there for 
herbes and flowers.” In all, the expenses during 
1583 and 1584 for “maintaining, repairing, and alter- 
ing the gardens,” were 843/i. 7s. 5d. 

(To be continued.) 


* See State Papers (Domestic), yol. xxxix., No. 64, 
7 Works of Buildings, Bdle, 2481, No. 64, 


A POPULAR PEAR. 


I wap recently an opportunity of turning over the 
solid quarto volumes forming the first series of the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London 
(1816). In vol. ii., p. 250, is a descriptive account, 
accompanied by a hand-coloured engraving, of the 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien Pear, which, under its 
American name of the Bartlett, is a well-known and 
popular fruit in nearly all good fruit gardens of the 
United States. The specimens figured by Mr, Wil- 
liam Hooker, F.H.S., a well-known horticultural 
artist of the time, were laid before the Horticultural 
Society in August, 1815, by Mr. Richard Williams, 
a nurseryman of Turnham Green, at that time a 
quiet little village quite near to the Horticultural 
Society’s Chiswick garden, and only 3 or 4 miles 
from London. 

Mr. Hooker, in his account of what he then calls 
‘a new Pear,” says:— : 


“This Pear, which has been called by Mr. Aiton 
(in his Epitome of the Hortus Kewensis, 1814), 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, appears to haye sprung from 
seed in the garden of Mr. Wheeler, a schoolmaster 
at Aldermaston, in Berkshire, about twenty years 
ago [z.e., about the year 1794, and was suffered to 
remain in order to prove the value of its fruit. Sub- 
sequently grafts have been dispersed, and many trees 
are now in Mr. Williams’ nursery and other gardens 
round London. I have added the following descrip- 
tion :—The trees of this variety are of vigorous 
growth and fertile habit; their branches remarkably 
erect and straight, until bent by the weight of fruit, 
Leaves broad, deep green, very sharply serrated, 
Fruit of an irregular pyramidal and somewhat 
truncated form; large, being from 3 to 44 inches 
in length and 2 to 3 inches in width in the widest 
part near the head. The eye is inserted on the 
summit, and never suuk in a hollow cavity, as in the 
other varieties called Bon Chrétiens. The stalk is 
very gross and fleshy, about three-quarters of an inch 
in length. The colour of the fruit is pale green, 
spotted over with a mixture of darker green and 
russet-brown, becoming yellowish, and faintly tinced 
with red on the side next the sun when fully 
ripe. The flesh is whitish, very tender and deli- 
cate, abounding with juice, which is sweet and 
agreeably perfumed. Ripens in August when trained 
to a west wall, but on standard trees it is from three 
weeks to a month later. This Pear I would recom- 
mend to the notice of the Horticultural Society as 
superior to any of its season with which I am 
acquainted. It immediately succeeds the Jargonelle, 
and is earlier than, and much superior to the Doy- 
enné, or white Beurré, and resembles in flavour the 
Summer Musked Bon Chrétien. Its merits over the 
latter variety are that on standard trees as well as 
when trained, it seldom fails to produce fruit in 
abundance. The drawing which accompanies this 
was taken from specimens which ripened on a west 
wall, and may be considered of an average size; but 
I have seen fruit of this variety weighing from ten to 
twelve ounces.” 


So much for its English history ; and on turning 
to Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 
p. 421, we find its history in America pretty clearly 
given. 


“This noble Pear,” says Downing, “is justly one of 
the most popular of all the summer varieties. Its 
size. beauty, and excellence, entitle it to this estima- 
tion, apart from the fact that it bears yery early, 
regularly, and abundantly. It is an English variety, 
originated about 1770 in Berkshire, and was after- 
wards propagated by a London grower of the name of 
Williams. When first introduced to this country 
(1799) its name was lost, and having been cultivated | 
and disseminated by Enoch Bartlett, Dsq., of Dor- 
chester, near Boston, it became so universally known 
as ‘Bartlett Pear’ that it is impossible to dispossess 
it now. The first imported tree in Mr. Bartlett's 
grounds was sent from England in 1799. -It suits 
our climate most admirably, ripening better here 
than in England, and has the unusual property of 
maturing perfectly in the house, even if it is picked 
before it is fully grown. It has no competitor as a 
market fruit.” 


The italics in Mr, Downing’s account of this, the 
summer Pear of England and America, as well as of 
France and the Channel Islands, are my own, since 
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this property of ripening, after it is picked and 
transported hundreds or thousands of miles, is the 
point in a good market fruit when combined with 
the other sterling excellencies of this standard Pear, 
No other Pear is so largely grown and sold in our 
markets, and it is with some considerable pride that 
we claim it as a representative fruit of English 
origin. F, W. Burbidge. 


SCOTLAND. 


ns 


EDINBURGH BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


December 13,—The Society held its second winter 
meeting in 5, St. Andrew Square, Dr. Craig, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Amongst other interesting papers were ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Wood of Certain Resin-pro- 
ducing Trees,” by Mr. Galletly, Curator of the 
Museum of Science and Art. Professor Balfour 
communicated a paper by Dr. J. E, T. Aitchison on 
the “Source of the Budsha, or Royal Salep of 
Southern Afghanistan,” which was shown to consist 
mainly of Alliums, chiefly of Allium Macleanii. Pro- 
fessor Balfour referred to the Salep mentioned in Elia’s 
Essays, and desiderated information on the subject. 
Dr. Cleghorn exhibited a choice collection of native 
drawings of Indian plants which had been presented 
to the Library by the late William Gorrie, Esq., and 
at the same time laid on the table a classificatory 
catalogue of the series. Mr. George Bird gave his 
botanical experiences of the Dovrefeld, Norway, in 
July, 1888; while Mr. Sewell gave similar observa- 
tions made during the voyage of the Labrador to the 
Kara Sea, this summer. The bright glowing carpet 
of the Tundras was not visible in September last in 
Spitzbergen ; though travellers may be right enough 
regarding this in latitudes some 500 miles south of 
this northerly point. 

Mr. Lindsay, curator, gave in his report for No- 
vember on temperature and vegetation at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, 

“The past month of November has been remark- 
able for the extreme mildness of weather which 
prevailed ; very seldom has there been so little frost 
to record during November. Asa set-off, storms of 
wind and rain have been unusually frequent, which 
proved much more harmful than any seasonable 
amount of frost could have done. The severe gale 
on the 16th fortunately passed over without doing 
any very serious damage to the garden, further than 
the loss of one or two common trees, Broken 
branches were scattered about in all directions, until 
it became rather alarming. 

“ The thermometer was at or below the freezing- 
point on nine mornings, indicating collectively 20° 
of frost as against 49° for the corresponding month 
last year. The lowest readings occurred on the Ist, 
30° ; 16th, 29°; 21st, 29°; 27th, 25°; 29th, 30°, 
The lowest day temperature was 36° on the 20th, 
and the highest, 57° on the 25th. Rain fell on 
seventeen days. 

“Owing to the abnormal mildness, early spring- 
flowering bulbous plants, such as Scillas, Narcissus, 
Iris, and the like are already far advanced in growth ; 
buds are also starting into growth on Ribes, Syringa 
Pyrus and other shrubs. At the close of the month 
fairly good summer Roses were in flower in conjunc- 
tion with Christmas Roses and Primroses. The 
Holly is the most conspicuous plant in fruit out-of- 
doors, the berries being abundant and well coloured, 

On the rock garden a good many plants are still 
in flower, but eight species only began to flower 
during November, viz., Gynerium argenteum, Schizo- 
stylis coccinea, Parochxtus communis, Tricyrtis 
hirta, Gypsophila Rokojécka, Kniphofia Saundersi, 
and Aster species.” 

Mr, Bullen gave in a Report on Temperature and 
Vegetation for the same month, in the Botanic 
Garden, Glasgow. 

The fine dry weather of the previous two months 
was continued for the first twelve days of this 
month, On the night of the 12th rain began to fall, 


and the weather became gradually worse until the 
night of the 15th, when we experienced a violent 
storm, which continued with more or less severity 
the following day, doing much damage to property, 
and uprooting trees in great numbers in many places, 
particularly where exposed to the south-west. Tro- 
fessor Grant, of the Glasgow Observatory, records 
that the wind was blowing with a yelocity of 68 
miles an hour. The maximum pressure registered 
by Oster’s anemometer amounted to 29lbs, on the 
square foot. Since the above date the rainfall has 
been very heavy, and gales of considerable severity 
have been frequent: the mean temperature has been 
high. The lowest temperature registered was 29°. 
The thermometer was at or below the freezing 
point six times only, with a total of 10° as against 
51° for November last year. 

Mr. Lindsay exhibited and made some remarks on 
Veronica Hectori, V. Lloganioides, V. pinguifolia 
var., Olearia nummularifolia, and Tmesipteris For- 
sterii. These plants formed part of a collection 
received lately from New Zealand by Mr. M. Dunn, 
Dalkeith Palace Gardens. They were in a healthy, 
thriving condition after their long journey, and being 
of great botanical interest, Mr. Dunn had kindly 
presented them to the Royal Botanic Garden. 

Living plants were also exhibited of Diapensia 
lapponica, Cassiope hypnoides, and Tofieldia borealis 
collected on the Dovrefeld, Norway, by Mr. G. Bird, 
and a number of interesting Alpine plants collected 
by_Mr. P. Sewell on the desolate tundra regions to 
the extreme north ofthe Urals, during the expedition 
of the Labrador, amongst which were Eritrichium 
nanum, Diapensia lapponica, Papaver nudicaule, 
Artemisia borealis var., Wormskioldii, Polemonium 
cceruleum var., Pedicularis sp., &c. 


Tue Honey Harvest 1x THE Norru. " 


Like the cereal harvest, the production of honey 
in 1888, in the North of Scotland, has proved the 
season to be one of the most unpropitious experienced 
in the memory of the present generation. Indeed, 
beekeepers have found apiculture disappointing in 
every respect. The cold, damp, and ungenial summer 
gave no encouragement for swarming, which was 
consequently very limited; and such as did take 
place was of a broken and unsatisfactory nature. The 
autumn was equally backward, with the result that 
both the Clover and Heather periods were totally 
unproductive, unless in very rare cases; and tha 
harvest is, therefore, little short of an absolute 
failure. Extracted honey sells at 10d. per pound, 
and comb honey at 1s, per pound. Feeding by arti- 
ficial means will have to be resorted to during the 
whole winter, and unless it be carefully attended to, 
the loss will seriously affect the brooding and 
honey production of not a few ensuing years, even 
though bee-culture should be favoured by more 
auspicious circumstances. W. K. 


NURSERY NOTES, 


CYPRIPEDIUMS AT MESSRS. HUGH 
LOW & COS. 


Avr the Clapton nurseries great provision has been 
of late years made for these favourite plants, a block 
of six commodious houses being devoted to them 
alone, in addition to those they used to occupy. At 
present a very interesting series of Cypripedium 
insigne varieties are in flower on imported plants, 
most of them having the C. villosum shaped pouch 
known in the admitted hybrid, C. nitens, and 
equally noticeable in that highest example of the C. 
Maulei type, C. insigne punctatum violaceum, a spe- 
cimen of which is also now in flower at Clapton. 
The new importations take after this strain, but their 
dorsal sepals are variously marked, and have different 
proportions of white on them. Some haye no 
purple spots on the dorsal sepal, others have small 
purple dots ; some have but two large purple blotches, 
and some have coloured markings large and small, 
Some novelties may be expected out of them, In 


the other Cypripedium-houses large quantities of 
C. Spicerianum, C, Lawrenceanum, C. Haynaldianum, 
C. callosum, C. niveum, C. Sedeni, C. Argus, C. 
ciliolare, C. javanicum, C. Sanderianum, and others 
are in flower and bud, and in the other houses a 
great display of spikes of most of the Angrecums 
(especially A. citratum and A. sesquipedale), Pha- 
lenopsis, Dendrobes make now some show, and 
promise a great display in the New Year. A large 
batch of the pretty Lelia peduncularis is in bloom, 
a white variety being among them; with other 
Odontoglossums the rare O. tentaculatum is in 
flower; the beautiful new Vanda Amesiana is in 
great vigour, and a noble lot of V. Parishii and V. P. 
Marriottiana are sending up spikes. It appears that 
the greater the stock at Clapton gets the better the 
plants are managed, and the more orderly the houses 
are kept. The quantity of plants, such as Phalx- 
nopsis, Angrecums, Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, and 
other things which are now cultivated there is sur- 
prising. 


Home CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_— 


EFFECTS OF FOG ON FLOWERS.—It would be 
interesting, and probably productive of good, if those 
who have observed the damage done to flowers and 
plants by heavy fogs in winter would send notes of 
their experience to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Appa- 
rently no one has ever tried to find out what it is in 
the fog of London which destroys flowers, especially 
white ones, and makes the leaves of many plants 
drop off. The way the plants are affected is curious. 
Thus—Impatiens Hookeri lost every bud, but retained 
its expanded flowers. Begonia socotrana was not 
affected, whilst the hybrids from it and the tuberous 
kinds raised by Messrs, Veitch lost every flower. 
Dipladenia boliviensis lost all its leaves, Ipomcea 
Briggsii many leaves but no flowers, white-flowered 
Calanthes have shrivelled as if blasted, whilst the 
pink-flowered kinds are much less affected. Randia 
macrantha has held its buds, but they have changed 
to a yellowish colour, and appear to be unable to 
expand. Chrysanthemums, especially white-flowered 
kinds, look as if they had been in the fire. These 
disasters have been noted at Kew as the result of the 
fogsy weather experienced up to Sunday last. W. 


SHELL DUST.—What is the chemical difference 
between shells and bones? ‘The latter are at least 
classed as amongst our most valuable of manures, and 
probably give phosphates in as great proportion as 
any material available for manure production. There 
is considerable similarity between shells and bones, 
but the chief point so far as their respective manurial 
properties, is what identity is there between them 
in such relation? I ask this question because I 
I note in your report of the recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s committee, that you 
consider calcined shells or shell-dust so produced to 
be little better than lime. My estimate of the 
manurial properties of this substance is based upon the 
experience of others who, in employing it for ordinary 
garden crops, but especially for Asparagus, Seakale, 
Potatos, &c., have found it to be vamable. The 
material, if but lime, is certainly far heavier relatively, 
probably three times as heavy, thus showing that it 
contains matter other than ordinary lime. The shell- 
dust was not sent me for sale or in any trading 
aspect, but solely to show what sort of stuff it was, 
especially as it enjoyed the reputation of being such 
excellent artificial manure. I appended a price 
solely because the sender, in reply to a query put by 
me, stated that such figure was about the cast of pro- 
duction. The shells have to be gathered from 
the seashore, and are calcined ina kiln constructed by 
the manufacturer, who is a sea pilot, and conducts this 
manufacture for his own and neighbours’ purposes, 
when his vocation admits of his being ashore. He 
is also an enthusiastic gardener. A desirable course 
would be obtaining a chemical test of the value of the 
dust as manure, especially when compared with bone- 
dust, A, Dean. 


PRESERVING FORCED FRENCH BEANS.—Where 
forcing is carried on, regularity in supply must be 
the main object ; and this is sometimes unattainable, 
owing to one lot of plants not turning out so profit- 
able as another ; and it is therefore an advantage to 
preserve some when there is plenty to be used in 
times of scarcity. ‘The largest Beans should be cnt 
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with stalks, put ina pan or basin, and boiling water 
poured on them. In this they must remain for three 
minutes only; then take them out, tie a piece of 
raffia round the stalks, and hang them up to dry. 
With this treatment they will keep for a month or 
more, and the only preparation they require is to 
soak them twelve hours in cold water before cooking. 
The Beans will come as fresh to table as if just picked 
from the plants, and far superior to the bottled ones. 
G. Howes, Merton. 


PEARS.—Whether there are too many Pears in 
cultivation or not seems to be a matter of no great 
moment, as all growers can suit themselves both as 
to number and sorts. It would be a much greater 
evil if we had too few kinds than too many, but with 
so many we can not only make selections of the best 
for cropping or for flavour, but we can also select 
best sorts for diverse soils and localities. But there 
is just now matter of greater importance to discuss 
than is the subject of numbers. What we want to 
know is how many Pears are there which are 
good now, and will be so up to the end of March. 
To keep a table supplied with Pears up to the end of 
November is by no means difficult, but nearly two- 
thirds and possibly nearly three-fourths of all Pears 
are over or useless by the time December comes in, 
so that it is of the first consequence we should know 
what kinds are keeping not only sound, but good ; 
that is, are good dessert fruits now. Is it possible to 
give a list of 12 kinds, all good, which are not 
only productive, but keep their fruits in good table 
condition for any appreciable time after Christmas. 
If 12 be too many, then we must be thankful if six 
kinds can be found, but not one should be recom- 
mended which is not soft fleshed, pleasant 
flavoured, and really fit for table when ripe. Then 
it is worth learning further under what form of 
culture or training are the best keeping fruits pro- 
duced. Do wall fruits, or those from dwarf bushes 
or espaliers keep best? This branch of Pear culti- 
vation is of the first importance, and at this season 
specially worthy of the fullest attention and dis- 
cussion, A. D. 

——-— Under this heading, Mr. Wildsmith states, that 
a single paragraph in a note by “N, H.P.,” referring 
to the above subject, in his opinion, settles the whole 
matter, but in what way I fail to see. It may be 
as well to repeat the paragraph, which runs as follows : 
—“It appears to me that the requirements of the 
family for whom the gardener has to provide as to 
quantity required, and the fertility of Pears in the 
neighbourhood must settle very largely the question 
of varieties a gardener grows.” Taking this as it 
stands, we will suppose the requirements to be large 
as to quantity, and if so, I maintain that they ean just 
as well be supplied by growing more trees of the best 
kinds named by me, than a greaty variety of inferior 
sorts, ripening at the same time, which, as I before 
remarked, only bring about complaints as to quality 
when sent in for dessert; for who, after one day, 
tasting a Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Glou 
Morceau, or Winter Nelis, would touch a Doyenné 
Boussach, Beurré de Capiaumont, or almost any 
Other out of the list? If any employer did so, or 
any of his guests, who happened to be judges of 
Pears, did so, I think the dissatisfaction I spoke 
of would come in, and the gardener would most 
likely be made aware of it by being asked to 
send in the same kind they had been using before. 
Then the question arises, what is the use of others 
left on hand in the fruit room? Instead of the 
twelve or fifteen varieties I stand out for, as being of 
first-rate quality, Mr. Wildsmith states that he can 
name at least fifty, but by what standard he adjudi- 
cates them first-rate against those I have enume- 
rated, I am at a loss to conceive. ‘That there are 
many good kinds other than this twelve or fifteen 
I readily admit, but most, if not all, are autumn 
ripeners, and are not to be compared with Beurré 
Superfin, Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, and 
Glou Morceau ; then why cumber the shelves with 
their fruit? Many argue the matter, and try to 
meet it by asserting that the choice Pears named are 
not .of equal quality in all soils and districts, which 
is correct, but surely what tells against the best 
operates in an equal degree against the others, and 
makes the bad sorts still worse, and renders them 
more unfit fortable. As to Beurré Rance, I only named 
that as one of the very latest, which we can only re- 
main at all satisfied with till a better sort is pro- 
duced to come in at the same time, and I distinctly 
stated that it and others, ripening after January, 
were uncertain, and wanted fine seasons and warm 
sunny aspects to get them at all up tothe mark. I 
am glad to have the occasion to break a lance with 


Mr. Wildsmith, who has so distinguished himself as 
a gardener, and I am proud to have had him here for 
atime, J. Sheppard. 


DISEASED VINE ROOTS.—I enclose specimens 
of fungi growing upon decayed Vine roots and 
should be glad of your opinion of the small fungus 
present on the roots, and whether it is the cause of 
the decay noticed, or is simply a consequence of it. 
I may here explain that we are renewing the border 
entirely, in order to put im a fresh lot of young 
Vines, and at the same time have the bottom con- 
creted, the old border having been made upon an 
open gravel and sandy bottom, out of which the Vine 
roots could not be kept, and which was the cause 
yearly of shanking more or less. Three years ago 
the roots were lifted and replanted near to the 
surface; they were all at that time in as healthy a 
condition as could be desired. The border was 
made up of the best loam to be found in the place, 
and I thought all would then go onright ; but, to my 
disappointment, shanking has rather increased since 
the remoyal. I then determined to have all cleared 
out. In doing this I was very much astonished 
to find a quantity of the roots in the condition of 
those sent. About half of the roots are inside of the 
house, and are apparently in a more healthy condi- 
tion. The curious part of this little annoyance 


FIG. 105.—CONIOCYBE PALLIDA. 


is that we cannot trace any cause whatever in our 
treatment that would produce it. 
very grateful to have your ideas upon the subject, 
which my long experience fails to give. John Webster. 
[The growth on the Vine roots belongs to a lichen 
named Coniocybe pallida; the same growth has 
been described as a fungus under the name of Res- 
leria hypogea, by Dr. Thumen, in his work on 
Diseases of the Vine, and by Mr. Berkeley as a fungus 
under the name of Sphinctrina coremioides, At 
first sight the plant greatly resembles a Coremium 
(=Penicillium) or even the doubtful Vibrissea lutea. 
There is an illustrated account of this lichen, as 
found growing on Pear roots,in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for January 13, 1872, p. 40.] 


CAMELLIAS DROPPING THEIR BUDS.—‘ What is 
the cause of Camellia buds turning black and 
dropping, and how may it be averted?” was a ques- 
tion put to me a few days ago by a friend. Many 
causes may contribute to bring about this annoying 
loss of flowers, but to be able to give any advice on 
the matter, we must first find out, if possible, the 
true cause of the mischief. If the plants are pot- 
bound great care must be taken to see that the 
water does not escape between the side of the pot or 
tub and the ball, as it very often does when the soil 
is filled with roots. In that case the interior of the 
ball may be dust-dry, if not the whole ball of soil, 
On the other hand it is necessary to guard against 
the soil becoming too wet; and I have found the 


And I should feel - 


Camellia as sensitive to neglect on this side as the 
others. It is often found that, when these plants 
that have been standing out-of-doors are housed in the 
early autumn, if the house is not kept as cool as 
possible, and all the air given them by day and 
night for some time afterwards, they will drop their 
buds more or less; and in some smoky localties 
Camellias do much better when kept under glass 
the year round. In the neighbourhood of Glasgow I 
never practised putting out my plants during the 
summer and J certainly had as fine a crop of flowers 
as could possibly be desired, whilst my neighbours, 
who stood their plants ontside during summer, had 
rarely a dozen good blooms off two or three dozen 
plants. Therefore, lam of opinion that the cause 
of failure in my friend’s case is chiefly due to him 
being compelled to put them out during summer, as 
many others have to do. In this garden there are 
about six dozen plants which are now carrying 
a very large number of buds, and some of the plants 
are in full bloom; but all of them were kept inside 
during the past summer. J. McIntosh, Glenmachan, 


NEMATOID WORMS.—I have read with much inte- 
rest the Rev. C. Wolley Dod’s letter at p. 608 on these 
little depredators. In the spring of this year the 
same little worm gave me much trouble, and I may 
say thousands of bedding plants been destroyed, and 
these chiefly pelargoniums. I have little doubt but 
that nematodes were the cause of the loss. The 
potting soil consisted of the materials—partly—of 
an old hotbed, and I am led to believe that 
this is where we got such a brood of the worms 
from. There seems to be no question but that 
they are bred in decaying vegetable substance. 
Can their presence be due to anything contained 
in the excrement of the animals kept here? 
For their destruction, the Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co.’s worm destroyer was used. 
This substance will kill ordinary worms in pots, and 
it was used in a stronger state than was advised in the 
directions accompanying it, but I am not prepared 
to say that this dose actually killed them, but it 
enfeebles them, and they come to the surface of the 
soil, and sides of the pots. I should be glad to hear 
if a weak solution of sulphate of copper has been 
tried, and with what effect. J. Young, gardener, Zoo- 
logical Gardens, London. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY. 
—There are several inaccuracies in the report of the 
last committee meeting which I should like to cor- 
rect. It is not the case that the yellow selfs may be 
shown in the class for yellow grounds, but the word 
Picotee was struck out, in order to allow Carnations 
to be shown as well. The sum in the Treasurer's 
hands was not £40, but £30, and it was to be in- 
vested in the names of Mr. Hibberd and Mr. 
Leonard, neither Mr. Douglas nor myself having any- 
thing to do with it. No reference is made fo the 
fact that the scarlet and rose-edged Picotees are to 
be divided. Chairman of’ Committee. 


LILIUM NEILGHERENSE. — A fine specimen of 
this Lily is now in bloom in the conservatory here. 
It is 6 feet high in its pot, has five flowers on the 
stem, and scents the house. In Elwes’ Monograph 
it is said, “ Though I have not seen more than three 
flowers on a single stem, I believe it is capable of 
producing far more.” Perhaps some of your readers 
who know the Lily in its own country will inform 
us how many flowers they have observed in its wild 
state. George Ff. Wilson. 


STACHYS TUBERIFERA, KNOT-ROOT.—We pro- 
pose the name of “ Knot-roots” for Stachys tuberi- 
fera. The appearance of the washed roots is like 
that of a series of five or six simple knots tied on 
a piece of string. Stuart §- Mein. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GRAFTING.—During the past 
season I have grafted a few varieties, and carefully 
watched them from the beginning tillthe end. They 
were stood together in rows—the grafted on one side, 
and those on their own roots on the other—both 
plants haying the same treatment afforded them. 
Those on their own roots were much more ad- 
vanced than the others in the first part of the season, 
but as time went on the grafted plants began to over- 
haul them, surpassing them in build and foliage, the 
latter being much more leathery. This I thought 
was a great improvement. The next was the bud on 
the self-growing plants, which made its appearance 
on April 80; this fact will be thought to be due 
to early striking, but the cuttings were put in on 
January 14, which I think is a good time for striking 
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Chrysanthemums. The first bud on the grafted 
plant did not show till June 5; then I knew which 
bud I had to look forward to for the crown bud, 
which bud I have not been able to save on the self- 
grown varieties, as it forms too early. The variety 
was Mrs. W. Shipman,, a shy grower—but still it 
forms buds freely. I topped some of the plants of 
this variety on March 12, and I got the crown bud 
on August 20, which made a passable flower, but 
nothing like in size those obtained from the grafted 
plants, which in measurement stood 34 inches in 
depth, and 11 inches round—I think that a good 
flower for the past season. John Salter was another 
improvement. It had good petals; and I have sent 
the whole stool to let you see for yourself how strong 
it was. Lady Carey was very fine, though it did not 
have quite the same kind of treatment as the above 
varieties ; and it was also broken off by the wind in 
May, which saved me the trouble of pickiug it, 
which I should have had to do as it was growing 
away too fast. Two other varieties, J. Deleaux and 
Criterion, I have also grafted the last two seasons, as 
on their own roots they did not make enough roots 
to please me. I should like to hear the opinions of 
others on this method. W. G. Adams, [The stool 
sent of John Salter on Elaine was strong and well- 
rooted. Ep.] 


ECHEVERIA RETUSA.—We have here upwards of 
one hundred plants of the above in full bloom, 
making a fine show, with their glaucous foliage and 
bright coloured flowers, and which will continue in 
good condition for a length of time. Considering 
the ease with which Echeverias can be grown it is 
surprising they are not more common. I find that 
in a cool house they would not have flowered until 
much later, but by being placed ina warm greenhouse 
about October they come in nicely for brightening 
up the conservatory at Christmas, and as the flowers, 
when cut, last a long time in perfection it makes 
them doubly valuable. H. Sexstone, 


EARLY RHUBARB.—Your correpondent, Mr. H. 
Sewell, is evidently a person who declines to 
submit to the rules which have to govern ordinary 
people. He objects to his Rhubarb being treated 
at Chiswick as other Rhubarbs are, ignoring the 
fact that all things sent there for trial have to be 
tested under ordinary garden cultivation only, 
as the object in view in sending such things to 
Chiswick is to ascertain first, whether they are 
diverse or otherwise from similar things, and also 
how far, if diverse, improved features may be shown. 
It is impossible for that work of comparison to be 
carried out with fairness and usefulness if some 
special form of treatment or of cultivation be given 
to any one plant, let it be what it may, that is 
not given to all others. Now, as Mr. Sewell 
seems to be, in relation to the cultivation of Rhubarb, 
the depositary of an important discovery, especially in 
promoting very early and healthy growth, and as this 
discovery does not at his own showing apply specially 
to some new sort of Rhubarb, but to ordinary Rhu- 
barbs, why does he not unselfishly publish the nature 
of his particular knowledge, so that gardeners uni- 
versally might put it into practice? Why, with all 
the rivalry, the Rhubarb grower for a judge, “ submit 
to the insults of the prejudiced and the trade 
biassed” Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society? Of course, in expecting such a 
course to be taken I am aware that gardeners are a 
rather sceptical race, and they have found ample 
reason in relation to horticultural discoveries to be 
so: still, they are not prejudiced people, and will 
readily accept any improvement in the art of cultiva- 
tion come from whence it may. It is interesting to 
find that forced Rhubarb contains oxalic acid. I sup- 
pose it is just because it contains something nanghty 
that we eat it so greedily. The world has not yet 
become so nervous as to be frightened from its early 
forced Rhubarb because it contains this terrible in- 
gredient. 4. D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. COBAY.—I note that 
your correspondent, “ R. D.,” on p. 703 of your last 
issue, makes mention of Mrs. Cobay, a variety with 
which I am unacquainted, and I, therefore, should be 
much obliged if he will describe the characteristics 
of the flower, as I am always interested in the intro- 
duction of new varieties. E. M. 


NEAL’S NE PLUS ULTRA RUNNER BEAN.—There 
is no mistake in this being very far ahead of any 
other runner Bean that has come under my notice. 
I have grown it for the last two seasons side by side 
with other varieties, but it surpasses them all for 
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cropping, as also for exhibition. With me the bine 
and foliage are distinct, growing to some 12 or 14 feet, 
producing masses or clusters of splendid Beans, 10, 
12, and 13 inches long, and as straight as possible. 
I would strongly advise gardeners to give it a trial, 
taking every care to procure the true stock. Those 
staged by Mr. Richards, of Somerley Gardens, at the 
Aquarium, last September, and by Mr. Waite, of 
Glenhurst Gardens, at Southampton, were simply 
perfection. J. Hughes, Eydon Hall Gardens. 


SOCIETIES. 


——— 


YORK FLORISTS’. 


Tuts body held its annual dinner at the “Old 
George Inn, York, on the evening of Friday, Decem- 
ber 14, the City Sheriff, Councillor Matthews, pre- 
siding. After the usual loyal toasts were given and 
duly responded to the Chairman announced that he 
had received several letters from gentlemen unable ot 
attend the meeting, and also a congratulatory 
telegram from the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
with which the York society is affiliated. 

The Chairman then| proposed the toast of the 
evening, “Success to the Ancient Society of York 
Florists and all lovers of a garden.” He believed 
the Society was first established in 1720, and he 
need not tell them that it had had a somewhat 
chequered career, If it had not been for a few 
enthusiastic lovers of flowers it would not have been 
in existence. The establishment of the Chrysanthe- 
mum show, nine years ago, had contributed greatly 
to its strength. Its minor shows, by the kindness of 
successive Lord Mayors, held in the Guildhall, had 
been of such excellence that they had been tho- 
roughly enjoyed and looked forward to with pleasure 
by the citizens generally. These shows, to which 
the public were admitted free of charge, were 
undoubtedly a great boon, Not long ago special 
prizes began to be offered by prominent citizens; 
and, though they had not the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, his lordship had generously intimated his 
intention to follow the example of his predecessors 
in this respect. The Society was never in a better 
condition. It numbered upwards of 400. It had 
made rapid strides in the last few years, and he hoped 
it would go on prosperously. He should have 
pleasure in giving the usual Sheriff’s prize at the 
next exhibition. 

Mr. Fielding, Treasurer of the Society, informed 
the meeting that the Society was in a good financial 
position, and possessed at the termination of the last 
year a balance of £150; while the annual income 
by donations, &c., had been £120. From causes 
known the money from the Chrysanthemum show 
had not been solarge as last season ; but they had no 
great cause of complaint. The amount received was 
£140; and they would be able to pay their way, with 
possibly a £10 or £20 to add to the balance. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Terry, in the course of his 
remarks, said, that they had been affiliated to the 
National Society, and the latter Society, had their 
provincial show, but neither the Vice-President 
(Mr. Cowper) nor himself thought it equal to their 
own. They hoped to have this show in York next 
year. Abstract from the “ Yorkshire Chronicle,” 
December 15. 


BOTANY FOR GARDENERS. 


Tue last of a series of ten lectures on elementary 
botany and the principles of gardening, by Professor 
R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.R.S.Ed., was delivered 
on the 13th inst. in the Mechanics’) Institute, 
Woolton. Mr. Holbrook Gaskell presided, and there 
was a crowded attendance of the working gardeners 
of the district. The lectures have been well attended, 
and appreciated by the hearers, the language em- 
ployed being as free as possible from technical 
phraseology. The leading points of the lectures 
have been illustrated by artistic photographs cast on 
a screen by means of the oxyhydrogen light. 

The Chairman, who was very cordially received, 
said that a very interesting, instructive, and brilliant 
course of lectures was now, he was sorry to say, 
concluded. He was quite sure that all of them 
must feel very much indebted to Mr. Harvey Gibson 
for his kindness in coming out to Woolton to give 
them such masterly addresses on a subject which so 


deeply touched them. In the old days botany was 
not treated in the way in which it was at the present 
day by such men as Mr. Gibson. ‘The naming and 
classification of the various vegetable productions of 
the globe constituted a large part of the science, and 
it certainly was a dry affair. But now they had it 
explained in a most attractive manner; indeed, to 
listen to Mr. Gibson was as enjoyable as reading a 
romance, 

It may be mentioned here that Mr. H. Gaskell has 
given £5000 towards the endowment of a Chair of 
Botany at the University College. 

Mr. Gaskell, in conclusion, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. George Beaumont and the com- 
mittee of the Mechanics’ Institute for their kindness 
and liberality in letting them the hall gratuitously 
for these lectures. 

The Rey. G. Beaumont, after returning thanks, 
suggested, as a practical outcome of the lectures, 
the formationjof a Gardeners’ Association in connec- 
tion with the Woolton Mechanics’ Institute. They 
were surrounded by gardens and gardeners, and if 
such a society was formed, to embrace all the gar- 
deners of Liverpool and the district, with the object 
of studying botany and gardening, as well as for 
mutual help, he would say, on behalf of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, that they would be delighted to 
give them fire, light, and room. But if the gar- 
deners did not see their way to do that, he hoped 
that they would engage Professor Gibson to form 
a class for the study of some particular branch of 
the profession which would be of practical impo.t- 
ance to gardeners in their work. 

The Chairman thought that the suggestion of 
the Rey. Mr. Beaumont was an excellent one, and 
all he could say was that if the project was taken up 
and they stood in need of any financial assistance 
he should be very pleased to come to their aid. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


— 


NOVA SCOTIA FRUIT CROPS: APPLE 
ORCHARDS, PEARS. 


Fruit culture is extending throughout the pro- 
vince, but principally in the two counties of Anna- 
polis and Kings, which have long been known for 
their established orchards. The most successful 
orchard Apple this year is the Gravenstein, making 
an all round crop of 120 per cent. in Annapolis 
County, and 121 per cent. in King’s, the average 
quality in the former being 103, and in the latter 
112. The poorest cropper in King’s County is the 
Blue Pearmain, and in Annapolis the Nonpareil. 
The Apple of poorest quality in Annapolis is the 
Flushing Spitzenburg, 60; in King’s County the 
once famous Bishop Pippin also 60. The Baldwin is 
low in quality as well as in quantity this year. Other 
leading varieties give full or fair crops. Land- 
owners throughout the whole province ought to feel 
encouraged to plant orchards, as at once a source of 
revenue and a means of increasing the value of their 
lands. A correspondent at Round Hill writes :— 
“T.ands favourably situated where orchards have 
been planted have increased in value within a few 
years nearly 100 per cent.” In Annapolis County a 
correspondent writes :—‘“ We are raising a quantity 
of Pears: Bartlett, Clapp’s Favourite, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Winter Nelis, the principal kinds. The 
crop this year was good in quantity and quality.” 
From the “ Provincial Government Crop Report,” 
November. 

Natat. 

Considering that Alberta magna (E. Mey) is one of 
the finest flowering shrubs nativeto Natal, itis strange 
that hitherto, so far as my knowledge goes, it has not 
been cultivated in Europe or elsewhere. One of the 
Rubiacez, and placed in the Flora Capensis halfway 
between Gardenia and Pavetta, it will probably 
strike freely from cuttings, and being found along 
with Greyia Sutherlandi at elevations from 4000 to 
5000 feet, in places where snow falls nearly every 
winter, it may prove half-hardy in the South of 
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England. It is a large shrub, 5—10 feet high, with 
deep green shining evergreen leaves like those of Rho- 
dodendron ponticum. Flowers bright red, in dense 
terminal erect panicles 6 inches long, somewhat like 
Habrothamanus elegans, blooming in autumn, and 
followed by the beautiful fruits, consisting of a small 
dry ovary, each one crowned with two enlarged 
crimson calyx lobes, nearly an inch long, which are 
persistent, and not unlike a miniature Poinsettia 
pulcherrima. Through the winter it is a fine sight to 
see this shrub, tipped with glowing fire, fringing the 
edges of our flat-topped mountains. Planted out in 
a rockery in a temperate house, or even in the open, 
it ought to thrive well. It is figured in Harvey’s 
Thesaurus Capensis, t. 45, but no mention is made of 
the striking appearance it presents when fruiting, 
which is so different from the flowers that till lately 
I thought the plant was dimorphous. R. W. Adlam, 
Maritzburg. 


“TRADE MEMORANDA. 


A man-about 5 feet 8 inches high, with darkish 
complexion, with dark, long beard and moustache, 
moderately stout, with something rather peculiar in 
the look of his eyes, and who states he is gardener toa 
gentleman at West Hampstead, is busy in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and the suburbs, giving orders 
for shruts, plants, &c. His method is to call at a 
nursery and select shrubs, and next morning to for- 
ward a letter, professing to come from his employer, 
stating that his gardener had not selected all the shrubs 
that he ,would require, and that he would send him 
over again to-day ; and stating, moreover, how pleased 
he was with the last lot of shrubs he received. The 
man comes, selects more shrubs, and directs them to 
be sent by a certain day ; but before the day arrives, 
a telegram comes, requesting the shrubs not to be sent 
that day, after which comes a second letter from the 
mythical employer, in which he tells his gardener he 
has made up his mind to have all the planting done by 
the nurseryman; but that all shrubs marked were to 
be sent, after he had an interview, and explained 
what he required done in the park and gardens, 
making an appointment on a certain day and hour. 
With this letter comes one from the said gardener, 
telling a tale of grief and woe—how, when he got 
home from the nursery he found a letter stating that 
his wife’s mother was dead, that she had no relatives, 
and not a penny to bury her, and that he was in a 
fearful fix. To help him would I Jend him a certain 
small sum? it would be such a fayour, for he did not 
know what to do. The money was to be sent to 
Epping. The writer sent a small crosssed cheque, 
thinking it would be a little protection in case of 
fraud, but the man was equal to the occasion, for 
knowing I had a relative in the same line, he 
doubled back from Epping to London, and got him 
to cash the cheque, and gave him also a bogus order. 
The fellow gets well up in his part in every way, 
knows the name of your late foreman (cor- 
rectly), is well up in the names of plants, shrubs, 
&c., and does not scruple to take anything he can 
get. His order was, he told me, to take back six 
best bunches of Grapes, and the same number of 
bunches to be sent weekly. There is no such place 
or gentleman of the name given at West Hampstead, 
and the address of the second letter, viz., Grand 
Hotel, Eastbourne, is also a fabrication, no such 
person, I was informed, had ever stayed there, 
A Victim. 3 ( 

ANoTHER Rocur. 


It would be as well to caution nurserymen and 
those connected with the trade to make inquiry 
before executing any orders they may receive from 
the neighbourhood of Bristol from unknown cus- 
tomers, as a certain individual is giving large orders 
for goods, while the chances of getting paid for them 
are very doubtful, as I am informed to-day (December 
14) by a nurseryman who paid a personal visit, having 
received a good order, but, being suspicious, did not 


send the goods; and, I need notsay, does not intend 
doing so. 4, O, 


THE WEATHER. 


——_»—__ 


[Accumulated temperature indicates the combined amount and 
duration of the exeess or defect of temperature above or 
below 32° F. for the period named, and is expressed in Day- 
degree — a ‘‘Day-degree” signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for an 
inversely proportional number of hours.] 
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5. ENGLAND, S. ... | + below 0 39 |— 387|/+ 138 
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10. IRELAND, S. «» | 1 above 26 14 |— 182/4+ 28 
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2. ENGLAND, N.E..., | 7 less 178 | 25.0) 24 26 
3. ENGLAND, E. ... | 5 ‘ess 179 | 23.9 | 28 29 
4. MIDLAND Cos. ... | 5 less 168 | 25.2 | 12 27 
5 ENGLAND,S. ... | 5 less 175 | 27.2 | 22 29 
Principal Grazing, &c. 
4 Tiatrigts: a ‘ 1 
6. SCOTLAND, W. ... | 4 less 190 | 44.0 6 29 
7. ENGLAND,N.W.... | 6 less 190 | 30.0 7 27 
8, ENGLAND, S.W.... | 8 less 197 | 36.6 | 25 33 
9. IRELAND,N. ... | 3 less 205 | 35.2) 15 27 
10. IRELAND, S. ... | 6 less 186 | 36.9] 25 32 
— CHANNELISLANDS | 6 less 216 | 29.9) 47 39 


MEAN TEMPERATURE OBSERVED AT CHISWICK DUR- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 29. (AVERAGE OF 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS.) 
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THE PAST WEEK. 


The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending Dec. 17, is furnished from the 
Meteorological Office :-— 

“The weather has been in a more quiet and settled 
condition than for some time past. The sky has, 
however, been very cloudy or overcast generally, and 
over England and the Channel thiek fogs or mists 
have prevailed. 

“The temperature has continued above the mean 


in Scotland and most parts of Ireland, but over 
England it has been below; over eastern, central, 
and southern England the deficit has ranged from 
4° to 6°. The highest of the maxima (which were 
recorded on rather irregular dates) varied from 45° 
in ‘England, N.E.,’ and the ‘Midland Counties,’ to 
55° in ‘Ireland, S.’ Over the inland parts of 
England the maxima on some occasions were but 
little above 32°. The lowest of the minima were 
registered in most places during the earlier days of 
the period, when they ranged from 23° in many parts 
of England and in the south of Ireland, to 27° in 
‘Scotland, N.,’ and 36° in the ‘Channel Islands.’ 
During the night of the 12th and 13th a thermometer 
exposed on the grass in London fell to 14°. 

“The rainfall has been less than the mean in all 
districts. Over the greater part of England no rain 
has fallen, but at many stations measurable amounts 
of water were deposited in the gauge by the wet fogs. 

“ Bright sunshine has been very deficient generally. 
The percentage of the possible amount of duration 
ranged ‘from 2 to’ 15' in Scotand, from 15 to 26 in 
Ireland, and from 7 to 28 in England.” 


MARKETS. 


——— } 
COVENT GARDEN, December 20, 


AxtHoucH Christmas is so near, business does not 
improve, buyers holding back for the end of the 
week. Supplies all round good. Heavy consign- 
ments of Canadian und Nova Scotian Apples. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 


FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s. d,s. d. s. ds. d. 
Apples, half-sieve... 2 0- 4 6| Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen «20-60 

Scotia, per barrell0 0- 18 0 | Pine-apples,Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 0 
Cobs, 100 lb. 100 0-110 0 | —St. Michael. each 2 0- 8 0 
Grapes, per lb. ...0 6- 30 
VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 

s.d.s.d. s.d.8.d. 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0| Mustard and Cress, 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6- ... punnet ... we O 4- 
Cauliflowers, each... 0 3- ... | Onions, per bunch .,. 0 5-.,, 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 2 0 | Parsley, per bunch... 0 4- .., 
Cucumbers, each ... 0 9-... | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Endive, per dozen ... 5 0-... », Kidney, percwt. 4 0-50 
Green Mint, bunch,., 1 0-... | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6-... 
Herbs, per bunch .,. 0 6-... | Spinach, per bushel... 4 0- ... 
Leeks, per bunch ... 0 4-... | Tomatos, perlb. ... 1 6- ... 


Lettuce, per dozen... 1 6- ... | Turnips, per bunch, 
Mushrooms, punnet 1 6-... new 620 see 0 B= ace 


Poravros.—Beauty of Hebron, 70s. to 80s. ; Imperators, 65s. to 
75s.; Dunbar Regents, 110s.; do. Magnums, 130s.; and 
Magnums, 80s. to 90s. per ton. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. s.d. 5, 

Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-1 
Chrysanthems,, doz. 4 0- 9 0 | Foliage plants, vari- 

— large plants,each 2 0-40] ous, each ... vee 2 O-1 

Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-12 0 | Ficus elastica. each. 1 6- 
Dracena terminalis, Hyacinths, Roman, 

per dozen ... ...30 0-60 0 dozen pots... «10 0-1 


ao @ 


no 


— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
Epiphyllums, doz....18 0-30 0 
Erica hymalis, doz...12 0-24 0 

— caffra, dozen ... 6 0-12 0 

— gracilis, dozen... 8 0-12 0 
Euonymus, in vyar., 

per dozen ... ss. 6 0-18 0 
Evergreens, in var., 
per dozen ... «. 6 0-24 0 


& 


Lily-of-Val.,doz. pts.36 0 
Marguerites, doz. ... 6 
Palms in var., each 2 
Pelargoniums, scar- 
let, per dozen .., 4 
Poinsettias, dozen... 9 
Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 
9 
8 


S 
on 


7 
» 
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Solanums,dozen .., 
Tulips, dozen pots... 
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Curt FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s.d. 
Abutillons, 12 bun.,.. 3 0- 6 0 
Azaleas, 12 sprays .,, 0 9-10 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 9- 1 6 
Camellias, 12 blms. 3 0-60 
Carnations, 12 blms. 2 0- 3 0 
Christmas Roses, 12 

blooms +. 06-16 
Chrysanthemums, 

12 blooms... 06-30 

— dozen bunches... 4 0-12 
Eucharis, per dozen 3 0- 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 6 0-1 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 
Hyacinths, Roman, 

12 sprays ... a 1 0- 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 
Lilac, white Fr.,bun. 5 0- 7 0 
Lily-of-Val., 12 spr, 1 0- 2 6 


0 
6 0 
20 
10 
16 
20 


s.d.s.d 
Marguerites, 12 bun.' 3 0- 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 
Narcis., paper-white, 
(french), 12 bun...’ 3 
Pelargoniums, 14 spr. 1 
— scarlet, 12 spr.... 4 
Poinsettias, doz. ... 4 0- 
Primulas, dbl.,{12 sp. 1 0- 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 
— coloured, dozen. 2 
— red, perdozen ... 1 
— Safrano, dozen... 2 
Stephanotis, 12 spr. 6 
1 
1 
1 


6 
4 
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Tuberoses, 12 blms.... = 
Violets, 12 bunches... 
— dark, Fr., bunch 


— Parme, Fr., bun, 4 
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*,* Prices for Christmas week vary so much it is impossible to 
quote certainly ; they are generally higher about Christmas 
Day. Holly is well berried, and plentiful; Mistleto in 
quantity, but well-berried boughs are rather scarce. 


SEEDS. ‘ 
Lonpon: Dec. 19.—Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 


seed merchants, of 37, Mark Lane, E.C., write 
that as might be expected, the seed markat to-day 
presented quite a holiday appearance. For all de- 
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scriptions of Clover seeds the tone is quiet but firm. 
Offerings from France have of late fallen off some- 
what, whilst cable advices from America report 
values there as exceedingly strong. Alsike, white, 
and Trefoil are held at farmer rates. In Rye-grasses 
there is no change. Choice samples of Blue Peas 
have become scarce; Haricot Beans are now good 
and cheap, For Hemp and Canaryseed the trade is 
slow. 


CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended December 15 :—Wheat, 30s. 10d.; Barley, 
27s. 1d.; Oats, 16s. 10d. For the corresponding week 
7 i :—Wheat, 3ls, 2d.; Barley, 29s. 1d.; Oats, 


CATTLE. 


Lonpon : Dec. 17.—The supply of cattle for the 
Christmas trade at the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
to-day was rather larger than in several recent years. 
There were on offer 7518 beasts and 12,890 sheep. 
Respecting cattle, it is stated that altogether the 
show, on the score of both magnitude and merit will 
rank among the best exhibitions of?thekind for years 
past, all the various breeds being fully and well re- 
presented. Partly from the foggy weather, but more 
from the diminished attendance of country buyers, 
the trade dragged very heavily, and was very dis- 
appointing to sellers. For the best Scots 5s. was 
the current top price. In exceptional cases 5s. 2d, 
may have been made, but there were very many cases 
where 4s. 10d., and even 4s. 8d. per stone had to be 
taken for really prime beasts to effect even a partial 
clearance. The sheep were an excellent collection, 
in which the Down breeds were the most largely re- 
presented. The trade was fairly good, and prices 
were fairly supported; 13 to 12 stone half-breds and 
Downs sold at 5s. 8d. to 5s. 10d.; 11 to 10 stones, 
6s. to 6s. 2d.; and small choice 8 stones. 6s, 4d. per 
8 lb., sinking the offal. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Sritatrietps : Dec. 19— Very good supply of all 
kinds of fresh vegetables, Apples, &c. ‘Trade very 
dull. Quotations :—Pears, 2s, 6d. to 5s. per bushel; 
English Apples, 3s. to 5s. do. ; do., ls. 6d. to 2s, 6d. 
per half-bushel; American Apples, 8s. to 12s, 6d. 
per barrel ; Savoys, 1s. 6d. to 3s, per tally ; Cabbages, 

s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. do.; Guernsey Caulifiowers, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. per dozen; Guernsey Broccoli, ls. to 1s. 9d. do.; 
Spinach, Is. to 1s, 3d. per bushel; Brussels Sprouts, 
1s. to 1s. 3d. per half-sieve; Seakale, 1s. to 1s. 3d, 
per punnet ; Parsnips, 6d. to 8d. per score; Greens, 
1s. to 1s. 9d. per dozen bunches ; Turnips, ls. 3d. to 
1s. 9d. do.; Carrots, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. do.; Beetroots, 
8d. to 9d. per dozen; Parsley, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
dozen bunches; Horseradish, ls. to 1s. 2d. per 
bundle; Celery, 6s. to 12s. per dozen bundles; 
English Onions, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. per cwt.; Dutch 
do., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per bag; Belgian do., 2s. 9d. to 3s. 
do. ; pickling do, 4s. to 4s. 9d. do.; Endive, 1s. 6d. 
per dozen ; Carrots, 26s. to 32s, per ton; Mistleto, 
30s. to 50s. per large crate; do., 9s. to 15s. per 
small crate; Holly, 4s. 6d. to 8s, 6d. per dozen 
bundles. 


POTATOS. 


Boxoueu anv Spiraurietps: Dec, 18.—There has 
been a fairly good demand for best qualities, for 
which prices are rather firmer, but secondary sorts 
do not move off so readily.—Regents, Scotch, 80s. to 
125s. ; English, 60s. to 90s.; Hebrons, 70s. to 110s. ; 
Magnum Bonums, 60s. to 100s. per ton. 


Sprratrietps: Dec, 19.—Quotations :—Beauty of 
Hebron, 70s. to 85s.; Magnums, 60s. to 85s.; Im- 
perators, 65s. to 85s. ; Regents, 83s, to 95s. ; Cham- 
pions, 60s. to 65s. per ton. : 


Srratrorp: ‘Dec. 13.— Quotations: — Scotch 
Magnums, 80s. to 100s.; English, do., 65s. to 70s.; 
Regents, 80s. to 90s. per ton. 


HAY. 


Averages.—The following are the averages of the 
prices obtained at the various metropolitan markets 
during the past week:—Clover, old, prime, 120s. 
to 145s.; good second, 8ls. to 110s. ; inferior, 45s. 
to 75s. ; prime meadow hay, 120s. to 130s.; good new 
hay, 60s. to 100s.; inferior, 40s. to 70s.; old straw, 
42s, to 49s,; new, 29s, to 42s, per load, 


a 


ENQUIRIES. 


——~— 
“ He that questioneth much shall learn much.” —Bacon. 


Curistmas Roses AND Stucs. — Our Christmas 
Roses are this year very plentiful and fine, but the 
appearance of the blooms is, as usual, much impaired 
by the ravages of a small black slug. Can anything 
be done to destroy or trap this pest? Letrion, 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


——$+——_— 


AvpressEs, &c.: G.Mantin. For the South African 
Philosophical Society address to Prof. McOwan. 
Botanic Gardens, Cape Town, South Africa. The 
address of the Garden and Forest is Tribune Build- 
ings, New York, U.S.A. My Garden is a book by 
A. Smee, containing an account of horticulture, at 
his residence, The Grange, Hackbridge. We have 
never heard of the ‘‘ Union Centrale des Sciences 
Naturelles d’Angleterre.” “ Indian Orchidology ” is 
a paper published many years ago in the Journal of 
the Linnean Society. An account of the Indian 
Orchids is in course of publication in the Flora of 
British India, by Sir J. Hooker (published by L. 
Reeve & Co., Covent Garden). The last part 
issued contains few of the Orchids. 


Arum Frower: B. Primrose, The doubling of the 
spathe of the flowers of this aquatic is by no 
means a rare occurrence. 


Brees: @C. R. Apply to Mr. Neighbour, 149, Regent 
Street, London, W.C. 


Boons: G. Matthews,—Ferns : Select Ferns, by B. S. 
Williams, Paradise Nursery, Upper Holloway, N. 
Bee-keeping: Bee-keeping, by A. Rushbridge, E. 
W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. Roses: The 
Rose Garden, by W. Paul: The Rose Amateur's 
Guide, by T. F. Rivers, Longmans, Green & Co., 
London ; and Roses in Pots, by Shirley Hibberd, 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. Orchids: The 
Orchid Grower's Manual, by B.S. Williams, Hollo- 
way, published and sold by the same. 


CertiricateD Prant: H. J. B. The list published 
in our last number only contains, as is stated, the 
names of plants certificated during the latter half 
year. Your plant was shown early in the year, 
and you will find we record it in the list of certifi- 
cates for the first half year, published in our issue 
for June 30 last, p. 799. 


Correction.—In report of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in our last issue, at p. 709, col. a, third 
line from the bottom, for “ former,” read latter. 


Cyrrivepium: H.J. R. The forms you name have not 
been botanically described, so far as we know. 
They are probably forms of C. prestans, except the 
one said to come from Nepal. 

Hor-water Prees: A Head Gardener. Lamp-black 
and boiled Linseed-oil may be used to paint hot- 
water pipes without any ill-effect being observed 
on plants; but it is always advisable to heat the 
pipes several times whilst the house is empty of 
plants. It is nonsense to say that painted pipes 
give off an appreciably less amount of heat than 
unpainted. 

Insects: J. C, The very minute white scale-like 
insects on the leaves sent are the immature states 
of a tiny four-winged fly belonging to the genus 
Aleyrodes, which has the same habits as the 
Aphides. Z. 0. W.—£. M. A form of cockroach, 
As the trap has failed to catch them, why not try 
arsenic in treacle? or, drive them away by placing 
carbolic acid in their haunts. Are you sure they 
have ever got into the traps? for it seems to be 
next to impossible that such a creature could 
escape after once getting in. 


Lire History or Micnonerre: Reseda. We know 
of no work where you will find what you require. 


Names or Fruir: H. Burry. Your Pear is Jose- 
phine de Malines.— W. H. Cutbush. . Apple Hol- 
landbury. — 4. Neilson. 1, Beurré Rance; 2, 
Winter Crassane; 3, Colonel Vaughan. — W. 
Fisher. Large fruit, Warner’s King ; small, Non- 
such—F. S. 1, Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Easter 
Beurré; 3, Josephine de Malines. 


Names oF Prants: G. M. 1, Sophronitis grandi- 
flora; 2, Bifrenaria racemosa, probably, but pol- 
linia absent, and flower withered; 3, Cattleya 
luteola; 4 and 6, not recognised with sufficient 
certainty ; 5, Rodriguezia planifolia,— WW. M, Cypri- 


pedium insigne var. ; Lelia peduncularis; Vandatri- 
color.—M. Burne. 1, Monochztum ensiferum ; 2, 
M. sericeum ; 3, leaf of Hwmanthus coccineas, pro- 
bably ; 4, Diplacus glutinosus ; 5, Salvia species : 
send again when in bloom.—£. Rylands: The 
name Eurybia is probably correct, but we cannot 
tell the species from such a small, unflowered 
piece.—E. O. R.: 1, Abutilon Boule de Niege; 2, 
A. striatum ; 3, Abutilon—a rose-coloured hybrid. 


Paraconia: J. C. G. A good many numbers of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle would not suftice to tell you all 
youwish to know. Climate temperate to antarctic ; 
good in Argentine Republic, villainous in Southern 
Patagonia. Spanish and Italian languages, be- 
sides the native tongues. No particularly “ ferox- 
ious” animals, Lapageria, Philesia, are two well 
known garden plants from this region. You 
should consult the books of travel of Darwin, 
Ball, Hooker, &c., besides botanical books descrip- 
tive of the flora. 


Pranr Currure, &c.: N. N. E. 1, Sobralias may 
be repotted any time after flowering and before 
new growths commence. 2, It is natural for the 
leaves of deciduous Dendrobes to turn “ yellow 
and fall off when drying them.” It is an indica- 
tion of the ripening of the pseudobulbs necessary 
before flowering. 3, Phalenopsis should be kept 
moist all the year round, but have the least water 
between the months of October and March. 
Direct sunlight is injurious to them in hot wea- 
ther. As near as possible to a temperature of 60° 
Fahr. by night, and 70° by day, all the year round, 
is the best for them, but of course in summer that 
will sometimes be exceeded. 4, We know of no 
work such as you describe, but we do all we can 
to meet the want in these columns. 


Rarinc Greennouses: A Constant Subscriber. If 
you turn to our issues, vol. xxiv., pp. 15d, 183, 498, 
720, 758, and 816, vol. i., 3rd series, pp. 422, 650, 
and 676, you will find very useful information for 
your guidance, 

Sxumua: M.D. The germination of the embryo 
while still in the fruit is not uncommon in Oranges 
and Lemons, to which the Skimmia is nearly 
allied. A similar phenomenon often occurs in 
Pernethya. 


SrrawBerry Pavwine: Thirty-five Years’ Subscriber. 
This variety is not grown largely for market pur- 
poses, so far as we know, but being large, early, 
and of good flavour, and a heavy bearer, it should 
give satisfaction to growers for market. If you 
have runners for sale, advertise them in our 
columns. 


Wasprs’ Nest: C.W.W. A nest of 12 inches by 
11 inches is of an unusual size. You do not say 
if it was a hanging nest or a nest built in the 
ground; the former seldom reach the dimensions 
given. There are persons who will buy anything, 
so there is hope for your cottager if it be adver- 
tised. 


Propagation or Ficus: H. P. The best time to 


make cuttings of any species of Ficus is from the 
middle of February to the end of March; and the 
place—a moderate hotbed of 75° to 80° bottom 
warmth ; and if many are to be struck, the bed 
may be prepared with light sandy loam, covered 
with a layer of sand, no pots or pans being 
employed. The best part of a shoot for a cutting 
is not the soft point, but a piece lower down, which 
has began to get woody, and which may be cut with 
three or four leaves. After the cuttings are made 
by removing the bottom leaf, the wound at the top 
being closed with grafting wax, they should be 
lightly potted head downwards, covering all parts 
except the base, with some light earth, and left for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, so that the milky 
piece may exude, and the wound get dry. This 
proceeding holds good with all hardwood exotics 
with milky juice, some—Euphorbias for example, 
not being inserted in the soil for twenty-eight days 
after being made. The buds of Ficus if furnished 
with a leaf may be used to raise plants, but it is a 
slow job, We have no experience of seedling 
Ficus, but should suppose that, provided the seed 
be good, strong plants might be raised in three 
years from time of sowing the seed. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED -—M. B. M. (many thanks: no 


room).—T. S.—A. O. W.—H. J. R.—D. T. F.—J. B. & Sons. 
W. D. (sent to the authority concerned).—G. H.—Gishurst 
Compound.—_J. H. B—J. H. J.—A. N. J.—L. W.—E. 
Townsend.—E. C.,—F. & P.—J. V, & Sons.—D. C. P.—J. G, 
Baker.—S. J. S.—E. W.—J. RB. J—B.—W. J. M.—W. H.— 
A. D. W.—T. C, (photograph reserved for consideration). 
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BOULTON & PAU Loewe 


No. 74._THREE-QUARTER SPAN 
GARDEN FRAME. 


The most useful of all Frames that are made, owing to the 


extra height and convenience for attention. They are 13 
inches high at front, 24 inches high at back, and 32 inches at. 
the ridge, bolted at the corners, easily taken to pieces if required. 
The Lights are 2 inches thick, fitted with set-opes, and arranged 
to turn over, back and front, for ventilating. Glazed with best 
21-oz. English glass, and painted four coats. 


CASH PRICES, Carriage Paid. Packing 
Length. Width. Price. Cases. 


1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6 ft...£2 15 0.. 3s. Od. 
Bes $0 8, by6,,.. 4 7 6.. 4s. Od. 
x » 12, by6,,.. 6 0 0..5s. Od. 
5 » 16,, by6,,.. 7 12 6.. 6s. Od. 
5 » 20, by6,,.. 9 50.. 7s. Od. 
» 24,, by6,,..10 17 6.. 8s. Od. 


” 

Half allowed for cases if returned at once, carriage paid, and 
in good order, Carriage is paid to any station in England and 
Wales, to Dublin, Cork, Derry, Glasgow. and Edinburgh, or 
stations equivalent. CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


> Or CO & 


STOCK SIZES 
Inches. Inches. 
14x12 20x15 
16x12 20x16 
18x12 22x16 


20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


24x16 
20x18 
22x18 
24x18 


NY 


21-07. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
3rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 
A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z, glass in 
200 feet boxes. 
ash Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C. 
‘Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained & Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


SON'S 


sS és 


pN HORTICULTURAL 
Ay BUILDINGS 
C 


k Fixed in any part of the Kingdom 


with Hot-water Apparatus 
R /o) complete. 


Numerous 
Prize Medals and 
Certificates of Merit. 


Catalogue 
Free. 


Morth of England Horticultural Works, 
DARLINGTON. 


CARSON’S PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all Kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations, 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &0, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 


a BUONO ante 


MESSENGER & CO.’S New CATALOGUE of Greenhouses and Heating Apparatus, 
Just issued, will be found the most complete, practical, and reliable guide toZall"about to build, falter, Jor heat greenhouses. 
Illustrations of every description of Glasshouse, from the largest range of Winter Gardens to the simplest forms of Portable 
Greenhouses, Plant Protectors, and Garden Frames; also of all the best kind of Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, and all appliances for 
heating. This Catalogue, possessing hundreds of illustrations of all the latest improvements in greenhouse building and heating, 
is on a scale never before attempted. It should be in the hands of every one interested in gardening, as it contains many practical 


hints on the subjects of which it treats, the result of many years’ experience. 


Price 2s. post-free. 


A large number of the illustrations are taken from greenhouses erected by us in various parts of the country, an inspection of 
this Catalogue shows, therefore, buildings the efficiency of which has been well tested by actual use. The advantages possessed by 
us enable us to carry out work with the utmost promptness, and in the very best style, at prices which defy competition. Surveys 
made and gentlemen waited on in any part of the country. Plans and Estimates free on application. 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LOUGHBOROUGH: 


WIRING FOR GARDEN WALLS. 


wet 


GALVANISED WIRE, 
14 B.W.G., 2s. per 100 yards. 


x) TERMINALS, with Winders, 8s. per dozen. 
without Winders, 2s. 3d. per doz. 


” ” 


Complete Catalogue of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing free. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 139 and 141, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


AND AT 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, &c. 


IRON ROOFING AND HAY BA 


————— 


Special Estimates given for Large Contracts in Fencing, 
Roofing, &c. Personal Surveys of Estates made, and practical 
advice given as to the best and most economical Fences to put 


down. 
Mustrated Catalogues Free by Post. 


(GARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, Labels, 
Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 

Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SOULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E,C. 


ALL 
GALVANISED. 


THOMAS’S 
vn 
ae Wi 
MTL TTON ee OO TAT VT 
a "i ni 
Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 635. 
As illustrated above, price 38, and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631. Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633. 
5; Ss Per doz. 
=— 2B, 
3 : No. 6324. 
2 2 $3 32 inches. 0) 
3d., 4d, 6d., 7d. per doz. a) Sd py ae Gt 
Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 L 
Illustrated CA Fe ine on tea 
J. J. THOMAS & CO.. 
87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
Best, cheapest, lightest, strongest. 
SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 


Best colour, shape, and finish; enormous stocks. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
No waiting ; orders executed within one hour of letter or 
telegram. Thirty different sizes. Carriage and breakage 
free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 

RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottinghan . 


PORTABLE PLANT FRAMES. 

The above are without exception the most useful kind of 
Frame for Plant Growing, and every one with a garden should 
possess one. The sashes turn right over one on to the other, and 
the boxes are put together ‘with wedges, and can be taken apart 
in a few minutes, Sizes and prices, carriage paid to any station 
in England ready glazed and painted :— 


feet long, 4 feet wide, packing cases free £215 0 
12 feet long, 4 feet wide, 2 iy % 415 0 
6 feet long, 5 feet wide, ” ote ftp 315 0 
12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 7 Ap 610 0 


The glass is nailed and puttied in, 
R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent : Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 
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THOMAS GREEN SON, LrMrrep, 


SMITHFIELD IRONWORKS, LEEDS, AND SURREY WORKS, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, call Special Attention to their Patent Wrought-Iron Municipal or Angular Chambered and Tubular 


HOT-WATER BOILERS, 


And others with SHELVES, and Hollow or Ordinary Cast-iron GRATE BARS. 


ADDLE BOILERS With WATERWAY BACKS and WELDED BOILERS, any of which are specially adapted for Heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, Churches, Chapels, 
’ Schools, Public Buildings, Entrance Halls, Warehouses, Workshops, &c. They are the neatest, cheapest, most effective, and durable of any extant. 


The MUNICIPAL and TUBULAR ones are remarkable for their great heating power, slow combustion, and the length of time the fire will burn without requiring attention. 
These Patterns secured the FIRST and HIGHEST PRIZE—a SILVER MEDAL—at the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhibition, South Kensington, London, June 1, 1881. 


| The Best Boiler Extant. | 


ot 
TOTTI Ta 
TT 


SECTIONAL PLAN 


— LoneitupinaL Section 


The longitudinal section gives a view of the fire-box, water space, flues, &c. The cross section gives a view of the fire-box, water space and -shaped back. 
The front elevation shows it set in brickwork, which is necessary for this class of boiler. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


MB1 8 ft. 2 in. long by 2 ft. O in. wide by 2 ft. O in. deep 1000 ft. Price £15 0 O 
MB2 4 0) ” by 2 be) ” by 2 ie) ” Calculated to 1280 ” 0 0 
MBS 5 O » by2 8 re hy dors, 6 CO traepinicining 4 2200 “fru (388/010 
MB4 6 6 » bys 0 ye Yas C0) As as follows :— 4000 2 2 60). O-0 
MB5 8 6 » by4 0 by Shee 5 7000 gt = 85-s0820 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. THOS. GREEN np SON, Lrp., NORTH STREET, LEEDS. Re HEATING APPARATUS. Borough Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. January 9, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the Hot-water Heating Apparatus you erected in these public buildings. 
The buildings are four storeys high, and we have a total length of about 28,000 feet of piping in them, varying in size from if in. to 6 in. diameter, with their connections, &c. The several 
offices and rooms can all be in operation at one time or separately, and the heat regulated by means of the valves to the temperature required, even in the coldest weather. 

Two of your Patent Municipal Pattern Boilers, No. 4, work the whole of this piping easily, although we have three of them fixed. They are very powerful and economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, and I am pleased to be able to report of them and the apparatus so favourably. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, THOS. HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 


Morley House, Bagot, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, November 10th, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—The large Municipal Boiler which you sent me last year is doing its work satisfactorily; it is heating 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipe in one of my vineries, and I am quite sure that 
it has power to work a much greater length, while in cost of fuel it compares favourably with my other Boilers. 
I have now five of your Boilers in use, and I cannot speak too well of their heating powers, or their comparatively small consumption of fuel. 
Messrs.. THOS GREEN anp SON, Lrp., LEEDS. Yours faithfully, (Signed) G. W. BASHFORD. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


From To 
— W. RICHARDS, 
41, WeLLINGToN STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
1888. 
Please send me “Tux GarRbDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for Months, 
commencing , for which I enclose P.O.0._ ( 


ey Please Note that all Copies Sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. “eR 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: — 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPYIONS (excepting India and China) :—Including Postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. India and China, 19s, 6d, 


Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Post Ofice, No.42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS, Poscaee | 
Cheques should be crossed “ DRUMMOND.” Dec, £2, 188s, 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0 | 15 Lines.. £0 8 6 
5 sc 0386 GUS FA f0y S10 
6... elOREM ON Azer eas. OG 
Winkie dls bat OMUAKG sisUN eh Meal OMLO BO 
8 2 5 10 1510) AO ae O10, 6 
es 5 ©: BG ey 1 Go 0. TUk 
10, en 060 || Cfo seen EI 16 
11, . Ga DOMGR6 1) Soe eae ete 10 
Ly Pope ON ED Ol ee ew wane Ve 
13.” fp 0 7 CG 4th seneO 1890 
14) 4. ASEROMB ON SOperrees ETO RISING 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
Tf set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
SS 


Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 
26 words, including name and address, 1s, 6d., 
and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line. 
THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 
This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
ainst having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 
Brrrus, DEATHS and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 


THE UnitED Kinepom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
73, 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d. 
ForEIGN (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
173, 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 19s. 6d. 


Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RIcHARDS. 


Pustisoine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FAWKES’ SLOW-COMBUSTION 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Most Efficient and Cheapest in Existence. 
Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick 
setting. Will last all night without atten- 
tion. Will burn house cinders, therefore 
costs next to nothing for fuel. Any one 
can fixit. A domestic servant can stoke it. 


Complete Apparatus from £4 12s, 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Enormous num- 
bers in use all of 
over the country. 

Only Slow Com- 
bustion Appara- 
tus of the kind. 


CAUTION. 

Beware of in- 
efficient incom- 
plete Apparatus, 
which will not 
last all night. 
Full particulars 
and Prices of 
every sized Ap- 
paratus, and 
numerous Testi- 
monials for last 
five seasons, 
showing enorm- 
ous success, post- 
free on applica- 
tion. 


I 


HH 


—— — 

BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 

Greenhouses, Forcing-houses, Pits, Frames, Plant 
Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool-houses, &c. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue post-free from 


COMPTON & FAWKES 
CHELMSFORD. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
Best, cheapest, lightest, strongest. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 


Best colour, shape, and finish; enormous stocks. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
No waiting; orders executed within one hour of letter or 
telegram. Thirty different sizes. Carriage and breakage 
free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 

RICHARD SANKEY snp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


OR SALE, a Slow-combustion Greenhouse 
STOVE, Portway’s. Will heat 120 feet of 4-inch pipe, 
quite new. Price £2 10s.; cost £5; and will be sent free to 
any railway station. Apply to 
THOMAS CRIPPS anp SON, Tunbridge Wells Nurseries, Kew. 


PEARMAN’S SERGES.—THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY 
BLUE, WOADED BLACK. Also in all other colours and 
FANCY WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
No material manufactured is so useful for Ladies’ Autumn 
and Winter Wear or Gentlemen’s Suits. Send for patterns, 
and select at home for yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


GLASS. 


8s. 6d. per 100 feet 15 oz. 


CHEAP GLASS. 
12X10, 18X12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18X16, 24x16, 
12s. per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20x16, 24x18, &c. 

Putty, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; White Lead, genuine, 2ls.; Our 
Speciality, 17s. 6d. per cwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt. ; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. per gal.—Full Price Jist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


SAVE YOUR FIRE 


and keep a fixed temperature under glass, by using 
“FRIGI DOMO,’ made of prepared hair and 
wool : a perfect non-conductor of cold. 


PROTECT YouR BLANTS| 
re FRI GI 0 Mi ya 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK; 


FOR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS® 


BENJAMIN E\DGINGTON 


DUKE S! BA LONDON BRIDGE 


es 


SION 


ZEKPR 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EE Rear! Seas 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


C OC O A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


RAmWaAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Favourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Price 1s., Post-free. 
NDIGESTION; its Causes and Cure. By 
JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS anp CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”—Morning Post. 

HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Pamphlet free. 


Now Ready; the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


p 
ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 


by JoHN CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intrc- 
duced up to the present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 112 Pages, price 6d. post-free. 

A Collection of Valuable Papers by experienced Representa= 
tive Growers on how to grow successfully Grapes, Nectarines, 
Peaches, Tomatos, Mushrooms, and most Vegetables, A Special 
paper on how to grow Vegetables for Exhibition ; also compre- 
hensive and latest information on the culture of Orchids, Roses, 
Begonias, Ferns, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Auriculas, Pan- 
sies, &c., by Baines, Douglas, O’Brien, Wright, Rivers, Hudson, 
Baillie, Molyneux, Richards, Orchard, Birkenhead, Castle, Dean, 
Laing, &c. Appendix Articles on Fruits and Vegetables; their 
Value, and how to Preserve and Cook them. Allso a Valuable 
Calendar on how to be successful in the Management of Bees, 
giving directions foreach month. Price 6d., post-free. 
W. WOOD AnD SON, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 


HORTIGULTURAL GLASS. 
A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices. 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 


POWELLS 
BALSAM 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRH, BRON- 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lion, 
Net, and Mouse. Established 70 years. 


Cees G LADIES who WANT TO BE 

INDEPENDENT, and make their own way in the world, 
should write for a Prospectus of the SCIENTIFIC DRESS 
CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Street, London, W. 
Situations found for all Pupils at good salaries. 


EAD THE GARDEN PRESS—on_ the 
BURGHLEY CHOU—of this week. Apply for Whole- 
sale Catalogue, free.—R. GILBERT, High Park, Stamford. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


ARE BEST REPRESENTED IN 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


WHIOH INOLUDES :— 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN ... 16th Year. 

THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 30th Year.| United 
and HORTICULTURIST and Year.[ ovr 

THE FLORAL CABINET ... 17th Year. , 


Making the Largest, Best, Oldest, Liveliest, Handsomest 
Gardening Magazine in America. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JOURNAL FOR 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Subscription Price for England 
and Countries in the Universal Postal Union, 10s, 


E, H, LIBBY, Publisher, 751, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.A, 


~ 
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Estate Sales. 
The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


i) eee WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 

and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald, Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d, 

Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largestand leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 
LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let, would do well to Advertise in 


po WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 


and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d, Published 
Friday for Saturday. 
Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH GREENHOUSE 


This is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most 
powerful apparatus 
made. It requires no 
brick setting, no stoke- 
hole, and no hot-water 
fitter for fixing. The 
Boiler stands in the 

Greenhouse, the front only being outside, 

sothat the whele ofthe heat from the Boiler 

tself is utilised. . It burns over twelve 

SS hours without attention, at a nominal cost. 

Price, as engraving, with Boiler, open feed syphon, 12ft. of 

4-inch hot-water pipe, and patent joints, complete, £4 4s. 
Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 

Ccst of apparatus COMPLETE for Greenhouses as below, 

delivered free, with pipes cut and fitted ready for fixing. 


th ae) Ss, dit. ft. 2s. .d.| ft. ft. £3. d. 
10x 6... 414 0/15 x 9... 510 8/25x 12... 616 8 
12% 8... 5 1 0/2010... 6 0 0|40x16...12 12 4 


Proportionate prices for other sizes. Estimates free. 
Tilustrated List, with full particulars of these and every 
description of Fuel, Gas, and Oil Heating Stoves free. 


DEANE & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


su Street | LONDON BRIDGE. 
JAS. BOYD & SONS, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
and HEATING ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY. 


* HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES 


of every description, 
in either Wood or Iron, 
or both combined. 


Wooden Chapels, 
Shooting Lodges, 
Tennis Courts, 
Cottages, &c. 


Hot- water Apparatus 
for warming 
Buildings of every 
description. 
Illustrated Circulars 
Post-free. 


Complete Catalogue, 3s. 


ANKEY’S “MARKET POT,” or LONG 
TOMS, the best ‘‘ Garden Pot” for Bedding Plants and 
Market Work. The 3 in. Market Pot holds as much soil as an 
ordinary 34 in. pot, thus saving half an inch in room for each pot. 
Five sizes, 3 in., 34 in., 4 in., 4; in., and 43 in.; norims, nearly 
upright, an inch to 1}in. deeper than usual, very strong and 
much lighter in weight—the very pot for Market Growers; great 
economy inroomand weight. Largest Stockin United Kingdom. 
RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


FREDERICK L. MAY & CO., 


(PUBLISHERS OF May’s PRESS GUIDE,) 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
162, PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W., 

RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for all London, Provincial, 
Continental, Colonial, and American Newspapers and other 
Publications, for one or any number of insertions, and are pre- 
pared to open accounts with Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
others on approval of references. 

Special advantages to Large Advertisers. 

Established 1850. 

Only Address—162, PrcoaDILLy, London, W. 


e 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
ay: BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


@ angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


ORCHID BASKETS, 
RAFTS, BOATS, AND CYLINDERS, 


AND ALL GARDEN SUNDRIES. 


Pie Che Int ST 


from the Largest Manufacturer in the Trade, 


H. CG. SMYTH, 


GOLDSMITH STREET, 
DRURY LANE, W.C. 


21, 


ANTED, a HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER, age about 40, married, with experience of 

ood Garden, Stove, and Greenhouse; also to Superintend 

mall Home Farm and Stock.—Address full particulars of last 
place, &c., to C. M., Cardington, Bedford. 


ANTED,agood WORKING GARDENER, 
experienced with Fruit, Vegetables, and Flowers. 
Non-Smoker and Total Abstainer preferred. Lad kept to help. 
—aAddress, stating wages required, and references, DELTA, 
Bright's Library, Arcade, Bournemouth. 


ANTED, a NURSERY FOREMAN and 

PROPAGATOR, from 30 to 35 years of age, experi- 

enced in Growing Pot Plants and Cut Bloom for Covent 

Garden. Only those need apply who can give exceptional 

references. — Address by letter only, C. H., Messrs. Chas. 
Barker & Sons, 8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


W ANTED, January 1, a SHOPMAN, well 

up in Garden and Flower Seeds, also Agricultural. A 

ood Salesman.—Apply, with references and salary wanted, to 
. DALY anpD SON, Seed Merchants, Coleraine. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT SHOPMAN, 


with a good knowledge of Seed and Bulb Trade.— 
Apply, stating age, references, and salary required, to B. A., 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand,W.C. 


ICHARD SMITH anv CQO. 


beg to announce that they are constantly receiving 
applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 
will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


N ANAGER.—The Advertiser, thorougly 


experienced in Market Work, could undertake entire 
Management of a large place in the way of Fruit Growing, 
combined with Growing under Glass, Grapes, Cut Flowers, 
Tomatos, and all requirements of a First-class Trade demand, 
—VERAX, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( ; ARDENER (Heap); age 30, married when 

suited.—D. Mackay, Gardener to the Right Hon. Sir 
Massey Lopes, Bart., can with confidence recommend his Fore- 
man, E. Dawe (previous Foreman to the Right Hon. Earl of 
Portsmouth), to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a thoroughly 
practical good Gardener. Fifteen years’ practical experience. 
—Pitt Gardens, Chudleigh, Devon. 


GCs (Heap WorxiNG), where more 
are kept.—Married, no family; successful Grower of 
Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. Good character.—E. ATKINS, 
Hargreaves Gardens, Stanstead, Essex. 


Gee (Heap Worxtna); age 30, 

unmarried.—Mr. NIEMAN, of the Portman Floral Hall, 
Orchard Street, W., can, with confidence, highly recommend a 
thoroughly experienced man as above. 


( : ARDENER (Heap Worxine).—ALFRED 

KEMBER, Besborough Court, Cork, offers his services as 
above. Thoroughly acquainted with every branch of Garden- 
ing; and first-class references. English and Protestant. 


ARDENER (Heap Worx1ne), where three 

or more are kept.—Married, no family; thoroughly ex- 

perienced in all branches of gardening. Good references,— 
H. LITTLE, Oxton Lawn, Birkenhead. 


ARDENER (Turep), in a Gentleman’s 

establishment ; age 20.—A GARDENER wishes to recom- 

mend a steady, obliging young man as above. Knowledge of 
Garden Work.—GARDENER, Shute Lodge, Andover, Hants. 


( : ARDENER (UnpEr).—Age 21; good 
character. . Not afraid of work.—E., Hanover House, 
Totton, Hants. 


GS ER (Unprr).— A GENTLEMAN 


wishes to recommend a lad as above, nearly 19; well up 
in his work. Excellent character given. 
prove his position.—E. KNIGHT, Esq., 
Norwich. 


Only leaving to im- 
Saxlingham Hall, 


ANTED, a JUNIOR SHOPMAN, Must 

have a thorough knowledge of the Seed Business, and 

accustomed to smart Counter Trade.—State where experience 

gained, salary, &c., to GEO. anp W. YATES, 28, Market Place, 
Manchester. 


Seed Trade. 
ANTED, AT ONCE, a JUNIOR 
COUNTER HAND; one with some knowledge of 
Plants and Flowers preferred.—State age, ex erience, and 
salary expected, to SEEDS, Messrs. Hurst & Son, 152, Hounds- 
ditch, London, E. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. C. J. Mrtzs, for some time Foreman at 
Dropmore Gardens, is engaged as Head Gar- 
dener at Antony House, the seat of Colonel 
Potr-CarEw, Antony, near Devonport. 


Mr. C. Buick, for the past tive years Gardener 
to T. Narpurenu, Esq., Summerfield, Elstree, 
has been appointed Gardener to Manrin R. 
Situ, Esq., The Warren, Hayes Common, Kent, 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘* Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—iIn many instances 
Remittances in Payment of Repeat Advertisements are 
received without name, address, or anything beyond the 
postmark on envelope by which to identify the sender; this 
in all cases causes a very great deal of trouble, and fre- 
quently the sender cannot be identified at all. 

Advertisers are requested when Remitting to give their 
Names and Addresses, and also a Reference to the Adver- 
tisements which they wish repeated. 


POSTAL ORDERS.—To Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
Others.—It is very important in remitting by Postal Order 
that it should be filled in payable at No. 42, DRURY 
LANE, to W, RICHARDS, as, unless the number of a 
Postal Order is known, and it has been made payable at a 
particular office, and to a particular person, it is impossible 
to prevent any person into whose hands it may fall from 
negotiating it. 

N.B.—The best and safest means of Remitting is by 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDER. 


B S. WILLIAMS begs to intimate that he 

e has at present in the Nursery and upon his Register 

some excellent Men, competent either to fill the situation of 

HEAD GARDENER, BAILIFF, FOREMAN, or JOURNEY- 

MAN. Ladies and Gentlemen requiring any of the above will 

plese send full particulars, when the best selections for the 
ifferent capacities wi'l be made,—Holloway, N. 


OREMAN and PROPAGATOR, or 
MANAGER.—Twenty years’ experience in Growing for 
Covent Garden, Roses, Bouvardias, Carnations, Eucharis, 
Gardenias, double Primulas, Pelargoniums, Ferns, and all 
kinds of Stove and Greenhouse Plants. First-class references. 
— F., 1, Canbury Terrace, Canbury Park Road, Kingston-on- 
ames. 


OREMAN and PROPAGATOR.—Age 34; 
thoroughly experienced in the Plant and Cut Flower 
Department ; also Rose Growing and the Nursery Trade 
generally.—J. L., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market or 

otherwise.—Age 31; sixteen years’ experience in the 

Cue cy and Plant Trade.—R. A. E., 4, Victoria Street, 
incola. 


AND STEWARD, or LAND STEWARD 

and GARDENER.—Situation wanted by a practical man 

of twenty years’ experience in the various branches of Estate 

Management. First-class testimonials and references.—I. K., 
James Veitch & Sons, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


2 eee eel ——H. W. Warp, Longford 


Castle, Salisbury, will be pleased to recommend a highly 
respectable young man, who has had two years’ experience at 
Longford. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 25.— 
W. H. Liste, The Gardens, Hesleyside, Bellingham, 
Northumberland, will be glad to recommend Edward Slate 
(who has been with him three years), to any Head Gardener 
in want of a trustworthy young man. 


MPROVER, in the Houses.—Age 17; three 
years’ experience. Good character.—E. HARVEY, Prest- 
bury Court, Cheltenham. 


ALESMAN, or TRAVELLER. — Thirty 
years’ practical experience in Nursery and Seed 
Trades. Ten years’ travelling for one'of the largest firms in the 
Trade.—H. S., Messrs. Nutting & Sons, 106, Southwark Street, 
London, S.E. 


O SEEDSMEN.— Wanted, to Apprentice a 

Youth (age 16), to Learn the Retail Seed Business.— 

Apply, stating premium required, to R. TOWNSEND, Seeds- 
man, Thanet House, Stroud. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The hour of danger. 


—Disease commonly comes on with slight symptoms, 
which, when neglected, increase in intensity and gradually 
grow dangerous, a condition which betrays the grossest remiss- 
ness, when these Pills, taken in accordance with their accom- 
panying directions, would not only have checked but conquered 
the incipient disorder. Patients daily forward details of the 
most remarkable and instructive cases, in which timely atten- 
tion to Holloway’s advice has no doubt saved them from severe 
illnesses. These Pills act primarily on the digestive organs, 
which they stimulate when slow and imperfect ; and secondly 
upon the blood, which is purified by them, whence is derived 
the general tone they impart, and their power of subjugating 
hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and nervous complaints. 
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NEW PEA, 


Our New Pea—Queen—in habit, cropping qualities, colour and flavour is the perfection of a 
Pea for every purpose, and by successive sowings, so continuous a crop can be obtained, that it 
will be almost unnecessary to cultivate any other variety. The Queen is a blue wrinkled 
Marrow Pea, about 2 to 24 feet in height, of a sturdy branching habit; it requires to be sown 
thinly, as the pods are produced from the very bottom of the plant tothetop. The pods are 


Price 2s. 6d. per Pint Sealed Packet ; 


‘“SHARPE’S QUEEN.” 


large, green, slightly curved, and so filled with Peas that when opened it would appear im- 
possible they could be contained in the pod. The Peas are large, oval, deep green, and of a 
delicious flavour when cooked. 

We feel we cannot say too much in its praise, and are confident our customers wil! agree 
with us that it is one of the very best Peas ever sent out. 


1s. 6d. per Half-Pint Sealed Packet. 


Trade Prices on demand. 


CHARLES SHARPE & CO, SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, SLEAFORD. 


WEEKSS 


PATENT DUPLEX UPRIGHT TUBULAR 


THE PRINCE OF BOILERS. 


It has the longest record of any Hot-water Boiler extant. 


For full description of the above, see SHARPE'S SEED LIST for 1889, Post-free on application. 


IS 


Tt has Hollow Furnace Bars, which last 11 years longer than solid 
ones, and add 20 per cent. of power. 


It has facilities for bemg easily repaired. 


It has means of removing sediment. 
2” Tt has proved a real boon to Gardeners. 
It has been @ source of profit to employers. 


A 10 years’ conditional guarantee given with every Patent Duplex Upright 
Tubular Boiler when fixed by J. Weeks & Co. 


Prick LIST anp PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


J. WEEKS & CO, HORTICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., 


KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


PRUNING anno TRIMMING MADE SAFE, EASY, ann RAPID. 


SCIENTIFIC 


The New and Ingenious Hand to Hand Pruner 


fp & 
A dae] els) 
y . 

\ oI : 2 a th L}) R 3 a 
aR 3 g BS 
5 = 5 5 fe Re ast hs 2 
The New and Latest Invention for Scientiyic Pruning S38 oa (Registered Trade Mark and Title). = Pre 
and Tramming on a larg e scale. 3 # s Patented in Great Britain, France, and Germany. > on 
—_—<—$—<_———— NO aay ED eee”: cat 2. 

i! my A = : 1 
The great success of the ‘‘Standard” Tree Pruner and the ne 2 Hitherto, strictly correct Pruhing could only be z ta 8 
“STANDARD! “Myticuttah” has induced us to give our attention to the pro- @ f done by holding the branch with one hand and = oo”, 
~ duction of a somewhat similar Implement, but of a much more g using a Knife with the other, but then only for 29 
-) TREE PRUNER. AG powerful construction. In the Giant Pruner you have a tool small branches, whereas the ‘*‘ Myticuttah” itself 7 


Lengths 2 to I ft. Mi 


| Prices 4/6 to 10/6 


holds the branch, cutting over an inch in diameter, 
and in case of prickly bushes, &c., it saves the 
hands from injury. Garden and Lopping Shears, 
i Wy which hack and bruise the branch, are entirely 
hy / superseded by this new Patent, and its many 
fi advantages will at once commend it to the 


capable of EASILY cutting a branch 7 inches in circumference, 
with an exerting pressure of 12 tons, 


Prices and Lengths in future Advertisements. 
For Illustrated Price LISTS of above and other Novelties in 


‘ Pruning Tools, Fruit and Flower Gatherers, &c., apply to the Prin- i 
COPYRIGHT. cipal Ironmongers and Seedsmen at home and abroad; or of the se practical Gardener or Forester. 


Sole Proprietors and Makers THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. ALKMUND'S CHURCHYARD, DERBY. 


ditori icati hi ad “The Editor;” Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher,” at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
arta by Sue use Hloniana eR ha One Geto BRADBURY, Aq@new & Co., Lombard Street, Precinct of Whitefriars, City of London, in the Cotihty of Middlesex, and published by the 
said WILLIAM RICHARDS, at the Office, 41, Wellington Street, Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the said County.—SATURDAY, December 22, 1888. Agent for Manchester—JoHN HEYWOOD. 
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Advertisers are specially requested to note, that, 
under no circumstances whatever, can any 
particular position be guaranteed fur ad- 
vertisements occupying less space than an 


entire column. 
N4 TIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Bh SOCIETY. 
MID-WINTER EXHIBITION. 

ROYAL AQUARIUM, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
January 9 aud 10. Cyclamen, Primulas, Solanums, &c. 
Schedules free of 

WILLIAM HOLMES, Hon. Sec., Frampton Park Nur-:eries, 
Hackney, London, E. 

Special awards will be made to Miscellaneous Exhibits, 
especially forced plants. 


The Best Present for a Gardener. 
INES and VINE CULTURE. 


The most complete and exhaustive Treatise on 
Grapes and their Culture ever published. 
New Edition. 
Price 5s., post-free 5s. 6d. 
A. F. BARRON, Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick, 


NEW BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


€ IXON’S PRESIDENT CARNOT.” 


Price 2s. 6d. per Packet, post-free. 


OHN ETHERINGTON DIXON, 
SEED MERCHANT, Lord Street, GAINSBOROUGH. 
For further particulars, see Advertisement in December 1, 1888. 
Wholesale Agents—Messrs. HURST anp SON, 152, Hounds- 
ditch, London, E.; and Messrs. COOPER, TABER anp CO. 
(Limited), 90, Southwark Street, London, S8.E. 


RCHIDS a SPECIALTY.—See New Inter- 


leaved CATALOGUE, post-free on application. 
FRED HORSMAN anp CO., Colchester. 


OR SALE, 10,000 GENISTAS, in 38-inch. 


pots, at 10s. per 100. Prices to the Trade on application. 
20,000 well-rooted cuttings of Genistas, at 5s. per 100. FERN, 
Lomaria gibba, out of thumb-pots, 5s. per 100; out of boxes, 
2s, 6d. per 100, sent on by Parcel Post. 
Money Orders payable at Leyton Green. 
T. BALDWIN anv SON, Edith Nursery, Burchall Road, Leyton. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1888. 


HE GARDEN ANNUAL, ALMANACK, 
and ADDRESS BOOK for 1889. The most Complete and 
Accurate Reference Book for the use of all Interested in Gardens 
yet published. The Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the 
Horticultural Trade have been corrected up to the 10th of 
November. The Lists of Gardens and Country Seats (contain- 
ing over 7900), have been very carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to be the most complete ever pub- 
lished. Price 1s. ; post-free 1s. 3¢.—Of all Booksellers, News- 
agents, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or from the Publishing 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE for 1889. 
—Now ready: price ls., post-free. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated with Coloured Plates of Sutton’s Gloxinias, Sutton’s 
Primulas, Sutton’s Tomatos, and a Photograph of a House of 
Sutton’s Hero of Lockinge Melon (grown from Sutton’s Seed 
by Mr. J. H. Goodacre, The Gardens, Elvaston Castle). The 
book contains also the most complete List, with accurate 
descriptions of the best Vegetables, Potatos, and Flowers, 
including many Novelties of proved merit. 
SUTTON AnD SONS, Royal Seed Establishment, Reading. 


ARGE TRAINED PEACHES 

anl NECTARINES, in full bearing, for immediate 
furnishing of Peach-houses. Particulars on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


eR MUS (Green).—50,000, all nice bushy 
well-grown Specimens, 9 to 36 inches, £1 to £10 per 100, 
J. J. CLARK, 
Goldstone Farm, Brighton. 


Palms, Foliage Plants, Heaths, &c. 
RANCIS R. KINGHORN will be pleased to 
forward LIST of above with low prices. Leading 
aerate PALMS in all sizes, great quantities, and in finest 
ealth. 
Richmond, Surrey; and 191 and 192, Flower Market, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


Sete ee SALE OF 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Daffodils (Narcissi), Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Winter Aconites, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Spanish Irises, early 
flowering Gladioli, Alliums, Star of Bethlehem, Alstreemerias, 
&e. Allin splendid condition, at reduced prices. 

LIST free on application to 
BARR anp SON, 12 and 13, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


~PECIMEN CONIFERS.—Trees for Avenues, 

Evergreens, and Forest Trees in great variety, CATA- 

LOGUE free on application.— RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


PRICE AnpD CO, will be pleased to RECEIVE 

and DISPOSE of any quantity of Choice CUT FLOWERS 
at best Market Prices. 60, Castle Street, Long Acre, W.C., and 
Flower Market, Covent Garden, W.C. Reference: Londonand 
County Bank. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—ADIANTUM, LONDON. 


Surplus Cut Flowers. 
FAOGEER Anp CO. (Limited) RECEIVE and 
DISPOSE of any quantity of above at best Market 
Prices. Boxes, &c., supplied.—Address, Commission Depart- 
mert, HOOPER anp CO. (Limited), Covent Garden, W.C. 


Se anp BARNHAM, 
North Row, Covent Garden, W.C., are OPEN TO DIS- 
POSE OF any quantity of MUSCATS and BLACK GRAPES, 
TOMATOS, CUCUMBERS, FRENCH BEANS, STRAW- 
BERRIES, CHOICE FLOWERS, &c. Highest Market Prices 
obtained. AccountSales daily ; cheques weekly, or as preferred 
by Sender. Baskets and Labels supplied. References given. 


NM ESSRS. GREGORY anv EVANS, 
NURSERYMEN, Sidcup, and 285, 286, 287, 288, Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, London, W.C., are open to RECEIVE 
CONSIGNMENTS of Choice CUT FLOWERS in any quantity 
for their Commission Department. Boxes and Labels supplied. 
Telegraph Address —‘* COMMISSION, SIDCUP.” 


\ \ JANTED, CUT FLOWERS and CHOICE 
GRAPES.—The West of England Cut Flower and Fruit 
Supply are now in a position to give the highest possible prices 
for Choice Cut Flowers and Grapes.—The West of England Cut 
Flower and Fruit Supply, 5 and 6, Barrs Street, Bristol. 


ANTED, JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 
—State quantity, with lowest price per ton for cash, 
toD., Gardeners’ Chronicle, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PRicE Sd 
(Regt. as a Newspaper. Poet RR 34d. 


Go eams VADE MECUM for 1889 

is Now Ready, and has been posted to Messrs. CARTER'’S 
Customers. Price ONE SHILLING (post-free) to unknown 
Correspondents, It contains 7 elegant Coloured |)lustrations, 
and will be found a most thorough Book of Reference by 
all who desire to cultivate successfully the choicest Vegetables 
and the prettiest Flowers 

JAMES CARTER anp CO., The Queen’s Seedsmen by Royal 
Warrant, 237 and 238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Hy Tay AURATU M— 
THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN can now be 
purchased in Cases containing 50 fine Bulbs, just as received 
from the Japanese Bulb Farms, unopened and unexamined, 
at 25s. perCase; sent Free to any Railway Station in England 
and Wales on receipt of Postal Order for 23s. 9d, Cases con- 
taining 100 fine Bulbs, price 40s. Fine and sound Bulbs per 
dozen, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., and 18s. Mammoth Bulbs, 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each. All sent packing and carriage free. 
CARTERS’, Royal Seedsmen by Sealei Warrants, 237 and 
238, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Full of Useful Information—No Charge. 
ARR’S 1889 SEED CATALOGUE, now 
ready. In addition to the usual valuable information, 
will be found special remarks on the Culture of the TOMATO 
and TOBACCO as INDUSTRIES, witha Special LIST of HIGH- 
CLASS POTATOS, handsome in form, pleasant in flavour, and 
bountiful croppers. CATALOGUE free on application to 
BARR anpD SON, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ppoeees YEWS, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
BOX, Green, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
», Variegated, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
PINUS AUSTRIACA, 3, 4, 5, and 6 feet. 
All well furnished, and finely rooted. Many thousands, 
ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


‘ To the Trade. “a 
Co TABER anp CO. (Limited) have 
Posted their General Wholesale CATALOGUE to all 
their Customers, 
on application. 
90, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


__ Palms, Healthy, in Quantity. 
W ICETON, Putney, 8.W., has a very fine 
e Stock of the above tooffer in all sizes; also a few fine 
extra large fruiting PEACH TREES, &c. 
129 and 130, Flower Market Covent Garden, W.C. 


REES and SHRUBS suitable for Towns and 

Smoky Districts. CATALOGUE free on application.— 

RICHARD SMITH anv CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, in small pots. 
Splendid stuff of all best kinds, and true toname. Price 

List on application. 
FRANUIS R, KINGHORN, Nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey. 


N. gtiai get ecA ys Cini Tee 
Best quality. Horticultural and general purposes. 
HOCKADAY anp CO., Colliery Proprietors, LYDNEY. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE— 


Standen’s Manure, admitted by growers to be unrivalled 
for this purpose; in tins, ls., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 
Sold by all Seedsmen. 


Sea of POTASSIUM (Harris)—A 


certain cure for Mildew on Plants, Red Spider, Aphis, 
&c. Enough to make 32 gallons of solution, free for 1s. 3d. 
The only kind to use is ‘* Harris’s specially prepared Sulphide 
of Potassium.” Sole Manufacturers :— 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


HOMSON’S IMPROVED VINEand PLANT 
MANURE.—This valuable Manure is made only by us. 
Every bag and tin has our name on it. To be had of all Nursery 
and Seedsmen, and direct from us. 1 cwt. and over carriage 
paid. London Agent—Mr. GEORGE, 10, Victoria Road, Putney. 
WM. THOMSON anp SONS, Clovenfords, Galashiels, N.B. 


GARDEN POTS, 33 in. diam. 
1,100.00 


in stock, ready for immediate delivery; 
carriage and breakage free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 
Acknowledged by the trade to be the best pots manufactured. 
Largest Stock and Largest Mannfacturers in United Kingdom. 
RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


If not received another Copy will be sent 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Wednesday and Saturday Next. 
FIRST-CLASS NAMED DWARF ROSES, from France ; Choice 
Named Pyramid and Dwarf-trained FRUIT TREES; 
BORDER PLANTS in great variety. Several hundred 
Lots of BULBS, from Holland, for present planting, 
comprising Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Snow- 
drops, &¢c. Also Lilies, Lily of the Valley in Clumps 
and Crowns, Spirzea japonica, &c. 
i R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
January 2 and 5, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely each day. 
On view mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—(Sale No. 7838.) 


10,0009 GRAND BULBS of LILIUM AURATUM (some in cases 
as received), L. Krameri, L. longiflorum, just received 
from Japan in the finest possible condition. Also splendid 
Berlin LILY of the VALLEY, Crowns; LILY of the 
VALLEY Clumps; Tirst-class Double South African 


TUBEROSES and AMARYLLIS, fine Clumps of HELLE- | 


BORUS NIGER. L. HARRISII, &c., and a general assort- 
ment of Dutch BULBS for present planting. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, Jannary 3, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Special Sale of Orchids in Flower and Bud. 


XR. J.C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
4 his NEXT SPECIAL SALE of ORCHIDS in FLOWER 
and BUD, will take place at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Coyent Garden, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 17, at half- 
past 12 o’Clock precisely, and he will be glad if Gentlemen de- 
sirous of Entering Plants for this Sale, will SEND LIST AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


Tuesday Next. 
Important to the Trade and Private Buyers. 


SALE of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
from Sample. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 

and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, 

January 1, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, large quantities 

of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS from 

Sample, 

Samples will be on yiew the morning of Sale. Catalogues 

on application to the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, F.C. 


Tuesday Next. 
Important to the Trade and Private Buyers. 


SALE of NURSERY STOCK and GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
from Sample. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 
68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on TUESDAY NEXT, January 1, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, large quantities of NURSERY 
STOCK from Sample, including the following :— 


10,000 Dwarf Roses 5,000 Currants of sorts 
5,000 Asparagus 5,000 Gooseberries 
1,000 Seakale 5,000 Raspberries 
3,000 Carnations 10,000 Pinus austriaca 
1,000 Dwarf - trained and 3,000 Pansies 
Standard Fruit Trees | 100,000 Quick 
Thousands of Forest Trees Large collection of herbaceous 
2,000 Latania borbonica plants 


Samples will be on view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
forwarded on application. 


Wednesday Next. 
10,000 LILIUM AURATUM, splendid bulbs, just received from 
Japan; English grown LILIES, Japanese IRIS, LILY 
OF THE VALLEY, SPIRA@AS, AZALEAS, and 
CAMELLIAS from Belgium, STOVE and GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, various hardy BULBS, ROSES, &c. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS will 
SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Central Sale 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C., on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, January 2, 1889, at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Thursday Next.—Dutch Bulbs, 


The SURPLUS STOCK of a London Seedsman, without 
reserve. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS will 
Sh SELL by AUCTION, at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C., on THURSDAY NEXT, January 3, 
at half-past 12 o’Clock precisely, a large quantity of HYA- 
CINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, and other DUTCH 
BULBS, of the best quality, being the surplus stock of a 
London Seedsman ; also various other BULBS. , 

On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Friday Next. 
CATTLEYA TRIANZS, 
EPIDENDRUM AMABILE, 
CATTLEYA AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, and 
CATTLEYA MAXIMA PERUVIENSIS, 


MESSES. PROTHEROE anp MORRIS are 
instructed by Mr. F. Sander to SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., on FRIDAY NEXT, January 4, at half-past 12 o'Clock 
precisely, a splendid importation of CATTLEYA TRIANZE, 
with fresh green leaves and dormant eyes; also a grand lot of 
EPIDENDKUM AMABILE, seen in bloom by the Collector, 
“ho states that finer varieties were never seen; also 
CATTLEYA AMETHYSTOGLOSSA, CATTLEYA MAXIMA 
PSRUVIENSIS, and many other useful and choice ORCHIDS. 
On yiew morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Preliminary Notice. / 

THE BARVINS PARK COLLECTION of ORCHIDS.—Unre- 
served Sale of the whole of this extensive Collection of 
Established ORCHIDS, by order of the Proprietor, in con- 
sequence of his leaving the neighbourhood and selling the 
Estate. The collection ircludes a large number of Odon- 
toglossum Alexandr, all unflowered, principally selected 
from Messrs. Shuttleworth, Carder & Co.’s importation of 
the broad-petal PACHO varieties. Seven days’ Sale. 


N ESSRS. PROTHEROE ann MORRIS beg 

to announce that they have been favoured with instruc- 
tions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their Rooms, in 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY NEXT, the whole of this extensive 
COLLECTION of ORCHIDS. 


Full particulars will appear in due course. 


To Market Gardeners. Florists. Nurserymen, &c. 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES. 
OR SALE, choice FREEHOLD LAND, in 
Acre Plots, suitable for above. Rich Garden Soil with 
gravel andsandsub-soil. The land isconsidered by the Trade the 
finest near London for Grapes and all other Market Products. 
Apply, SECRETARY, Estates Investment and Villa Farm 
Company, Estate Office, Tangley Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 


South of England. 
ARGE GARDEN, 20 Acres, with Twenty 


Greenhouses and Vineries. £7000 has been spent on the 
property. Seven years’ lease. Two Cottages inclusive. £150 
a year. ELDRIDGE, Portsmouth. 


SEAKALE for Foreing.—Superior, selected, 

large Crowns, 80s. per 1000; under 500, 9s. per 100. A 

remittance with all orders.—ALFRED ATWOOD, Grower, 14, 
Lavender Terrace, Battersea, S.W. 


MALL SHRUBS and CONIFERA — 


Araucaria imbricata, 10 to 12 inches, 50s. per 100; Abies 
Douglasii, 1-yr., 4s. per 100; A. orientalis, l-yr., 30s. per 1000 ; 
American Arbor-vitz, 13 foot, 60s. per 1000; Sweet Bay, 1-yr., 
30s. per 1000; Scarlet Chestnut, l-yr., 6s. per 100; Cupressus 
macrocarpa, l-yr., 30s. per 1000; MLawsoni, 18 inches, 60s. 
per 1000; erecta viridis, 4 inches, 30s. per 1000; do.,1 foot, 
12s. per 100; stricta, 1 to 14 foot, 12s. per 100; Allumii, 1 foot, 
14s. per 100; Cedrus atlantica, l-yr., l-yr. transplanted, 10s. 
per 100; C. Deodara, 1-yr,. 7s. per 100; Escallonia macrantha, 
pots, 14s. per 100; Laurel (common), 2-yr., 20s. per 1000; Por- 
tugal Laurel, 1-yr. transplanted, 20s. per1000; Colchic Laurel, 
1-yr., 25s. per 1000; Laurel rotundifolia, l-yr., 25s. per 1000; 
Limes, 1-yr. transplanted, 16s. per 1000; Pinus Cembra, 3-yr., 
extra, 16s. per 1000; P. insignis, l-yr., 3s. 6d. per 100; P. excelsa, 
l-yr., 4s. per 100; P. Nordmanniana, 1-yr., 30s. per 1000; P. 
Jeffreyii, l-yr., 8s. per 100; P. Mastersiana, l-yr., 10s. per 
100; P. Strobus, 2-yr., 2s. per 100; Oak, Evergreen, l-yr., 3Us. 
per 1000; Scarlet Oak, l-yr., 3s. per 100; Privet ovalifolium, 
8 to 9 inches, 10s. per 1000; Retinospora plumosa, 10 to 12 
inches, 10s. per 100; R. squarrosa, 8 to 9 inches, 8s. per 100; 
do., 1 foot, 12s. per 100. Thuia Lobbii, 8 to 10 inches, 30s. per 
1000; do., 15 inches, 45s. per 1000; T. dolobrata, 8 to 9 inches, 
80s. per 1000; do., 10 inches, fine, 12s. per 100. T. Ell- 
wangeriana, 6 to 8 inches, 6s. per 100; Veronica Traveraii, 6 to 
8 inches, fine, 6s. per 100; English Yew, l-yr., l-yr. trans- 
planted, 20s. per 1000; do., 8 to 10 inches, 7s. per 100. Irish 
Yew, 6 to 9 inches, 10s. per 100. 

GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


Lilium auratum. 
URST snp SON have received direct from 


Japan, a large consignment of the above in excellent 
condition, and will quote low prices on application. 
Seed Warehouse, 152, Houndsditch, London, E. 


TREES and SHRUBS for the Sea Coast. 
CATALOGUE free on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


[DzcremsrE 29, 1888. 


f= > Y 
O BE SOLD CHEAP, about 8000 nice 
stools of RHUBARB, fit for Forcing, the remaining Stock 
of the late Mr. Martin. For particulars, &c., apply to 
T. YOUNG, 
New Villas, Flodden Rord, Camberwell, S.E. 


EGONIAS a SPECIALTY.—Awarded Four 
Gold Medals. Seed saved from Prize Plants. Ip beauti- 
fully illustrated Packets, choice mixed, Single or Double 
varieties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, per packet. Collections—Single, 
12 named varieties, separate, 5s. 6d.; 6 ditto, 3s. Tubers, 
Named Singles, from 12s. to 42s. per doz. ; Unnamed Seedlings, 
12s. to 21s per doz; Bedding, choicest, 6s. and 9s. per doz. ; 
choicest Named Doubles, from 42s, per doz.; Unnamed, very 
choice, 24s. and 30s. per doz.; choicest Mixed, 18s. per doz. 
Order direct from us, to procure our splendid strain. 
CATALOGUES gratis. 
JOHN LAING snp SONS, Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, S.E. 


To the Trade. 


AnD F. SHARPE’S Wholesale CATA- 
e LOGUE of VEGETABLE SEEDS for 1889 has been 
forwarded to theircustomers. if those who have not received 
it will kindly inform them another one shall be sent. 
Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


OBERT NEAL, The Nurseries, Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W., begs to call the attention of 
Gentlemen and others Planting, to his large and varied stock 
of FOREST and ORNAMENTAL TREES, also FRUIT TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and CLIMBING PLANTS, &c., which are 
in fine condition for transplanting, and being grown near 
London, are especially adapted for Town and Suburban Plant- 
ing. Also extra-fine SEAKALE, and RHUBARB for Forcing. 
All goods delivered free by own vans within a radius of 
6 miles. CATALOGUES free on application, and a personal 
inspection of the stock solicited. 


[2k SALE, a fine lot of healthy Specimen 
AZALEAS, covered with Flower-buds; also tine Speci- 
mens of CLERODENDRONS, ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIA 
NUMS, Specimen CROTONS, FERNS, &c., all in the best o 
condition.—For price and particulars, apply to 

G. H. COLE, The Gardens, Woodbank, Dumfries. 


BIES AMABILIS, True, and other North 
American Seeds and Plants collected personally by 
WILLIAM STEWART, 28, Esplanade, Greenock, Scotland. 
Price LIST and Samples on application. 


To those about to Plant. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, com- 


prising fine Transplanted Fruit Trees, Roses, Hardy 
Climbers, Rhododendrons, Conifers, Ornamental and Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs, Forest Trees, &c., in large varieties and 
quantities, adapted to all soils and climates. Sent free on 
application to 
GEO. JACKMAN Anp SON, Woking Nursery, Surrey. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS.—600 best sorts, true 


to name, strong Cuttings now ready, 1s. 6d. per doz., 10s. 
per 100. Many of the best Prizes and Silver Cups are taken by 
my customers. For price of new sorts, see Catalogue (2 stamps), 
of WM. ETHERINGTON, Chrysanthemum Grower, Swans- 
combe, Kent. 


To the Trade. 


;UTTING anp SONS’ Wholesale CATA- 
LOGUE of Garden and Flower Seeds for 1889 has been 
posted to all their Customers. Ii not duly received please in- 
form them, and another shall be sent. 
Seed Warehouses, 106, Southwark Street, London, E.C. 


i OF THE VALLEY, fine Forcing 
Crowns or Clumps; SPIRASA JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 
SPECTABILIS, HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDI- 
FLORA. &c. Price and samples on application. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 7, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ICKSON’S IMPROVED MUSHROOM 

SPAWN, most superior, now reduced to 5s. per bushel 

of 14 cakes. Circular with Cultural Notes and List of Testi- 
monials post-free on application. 

DICKSONS (Limited), The Royal Seed Warehouse, CHESTER. 


H OTICHE GERMAN 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
CATALNGUES free on application. 

FRED. ROEMER, Seed Grower, Quedlinburg, Germany. 


Abies LEROY’S Nurseries at Angers, 

France, the largest and richest in Europe in Collections 
of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, CA- 
MELLIAS, ROSES, SEEDLINGS, STOCK FRUIT TREES, 
&c. CATALOGUES sent on application. Freight from 
Angers to London is yery moderate. Medal of Honour at the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris, 1878. 

Orders must be addressed to Messrs. WATSON anp SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


REES and SHRUBS for Game-covers and 


Underwood. Intending planters should send for CATA- 
LOGUE, free on application.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TEARO SES ee an dee 


Black Hamburgh and other varieties. 
GRAPE VINES 


Suitable for fruiting in pots, 10s. 6d. each 
Suitable for planting vineries, 5s. and 
7s. 6d. each. 


F E R H S 3 A fine stock, in 5-inch pots, 12s. per dozen. | 


A fine stock, in small pots, 4s. per dozen. 
Catalogues on application, 


THE LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL 
COMPANY (Jonn Cow4n), LIMITED, 


THE VINEYARD AND NURSERIES, GARSTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


REEPERS FOR WALLS.—By planting 
what is suitable, an ugly object may easily be made 
beautiful. Most being in pots, can be sent and put out at any 
time. Descriptive LIST and advice Free._RICHARD SMITH 
AND CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


To the Trade, 
SEED POTATOS. 

H anv F. SHARP'S Special Priced LIST of 

e SEED POTATOS has been sent out. It comprises all 
the finest varieties in cultivation, including several novelties. 
The quality is very fine, and the prices will be found ex- 
tremely low. 

Seed Growing Establishment Wisbech. 


F YOU CANNOT GET FRUIT TREES 
TRUE TO NAME, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD np CO. 


1 YOU WANT ANY CHOICE SORTS that 


your Local Firms cannot Supply, 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


ee FRUIT TREES by the Dozen, Hundred, 


or Thousand, 2 
Write to GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO. 


Sek INTO KENT, and get the FINEST 
TREES—No Starvelings, No Blight—at 
GEORGE BUNYARD anp CO’S, 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FRUIT 
TREES, 800 Kinds, Six Stamps. 
SKELETON LIST—Names and Prices—also all Outdoor 
Stock, Gratis. 
ROSE LIST, CONIFER and SHRUB LISTS, Free. 
One Hundred Acres Nursery. Liberal terms. 


EORGE BUNYARD anp CO., 
POMOLOGISTS and GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 


A etonNg, KENT, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE. 
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80 000 CLEMATIS, in Pots, of all the 

b) finest Double and Single Varieties (some 
of the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for 
climbing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, stron 
plants ; extra strong plants, repotted into 5}-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 
each ; Beauty of Worcester, a magnificent purple, excellent for 
bedding, recently sent out by us, reduced price 2s. 6@. each. 
Descriptive LIST onapplication.—_RICHARD SMITH anp CO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OREST TREES.—Alder, 2 to 23 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; Ash, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 3 feet, 16s. 
per 1000; 3 to4 feet, 20s. per 1000; Beech, 1} to 2 feet, lis. 
per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 18s. per 1000; 23 to 3} feet, 22s. per 
1000. Spanish Chestnut, 12 to 23 feet, 20s. per 1000; Bourtree, 
2 feet, 25s. per 1000; Elm, 3 to 4feet, 18s. per 1000; 4 tod feet, 
25s. per 1000. English Elm, 4 to 5 feet, 40s. per 1000. Larch, 
12 to 2 feet, 16s. per 1000; 4 to 5feet, 28s. per1000. Scotch Fir, 
1} to 2feet, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per1000; 3 feet, 20s. 
per 1000. Spruce Fir, 1 to 13 feet, 10s. per 1000; 1} to 2 feet, 
12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 1000. Silver Fir, 10 to 
15 inches, 18s. per 1000; 1 to 1} foot, 20s. per 1000. Pinus 
austriaca, 1 to 13 foot, 15s. per 1000; 1} to 2 feet, 18s. per 1000. 
Sloe or Blackthorn, 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 1000; Sycamore, 
1 to 13 foot, 12s. per 1000; 2 to 24 feet, 16s. per 1000; 
6 to 7 feet, 6s. per 100. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


ARNATION “GLOIRE DE NANCY.’— 
We are sending out for the fourth season our true strain 
of this the grandest White Carnation in cultivation, quite 
nardy, and for pot culture for cut bloom it has no equal. 
Robust and free bloomer. £1 per 100, 11s. for 50, 6s. for 25, good 
rooted layers. We have a fine stock of GAKDENIAS, the best 
sorts in cultivation, from Is. to 40s. each, Cash with Order. 
E. COLLINS anp SONS, Cumberland Park Nursery, 
Willesden Junction. 


VERGREEN HEDGES. 
EVERGREEN HEDGES. 
YEWS, English, 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 45s. per 
100; 2% to 3 feet, 65s. per 100. 
HOLLIES, Green, 2 to 23 feet, 40s. per 100; 24 to 3 feet, 60s. 
er 100. 
LAURELS, Common, 13 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 
15s. per 100; 24 to 3} feet, 20s. per 100. 
THUIA LOBBII, 2+ to 3 feet, 30s. to 40s. per 100, 
We hold immense stocks of the above, all bushy and well 
rooted Plants. 
Special offer for Covert Plants, &c., free on application. 
JOHN PERKINS anp SON, The Old Established Nursery 
and Seed Business, 52, Market Square, Northampton. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—** QUICK,” NORTHAMPTON, 


(eh to and from all parts 
of the Globe. By far the best collection of new and old 
varieties in commerce. Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural 
Directions by E. Molyneux and C. Orchard. Acknowledged in 
Europe and America as the best Descriptive Catalogue. Price 
6d.; free to customers. Awarded 3 Medals and 20 First-class 
Certificates. I never exhibit for prizes in competition with 
Gardeners or Amateurs. Open to purchase new varieties of 
merit.— R. OWEN, F.N.C.S., Floral Nursery, Maidenhead. 


Begonia Scharffii. 
OHN LAING anv SONS have great pleasure 
in offering plants of this, the finest species of the genus. 
(See Gardeners’ Chronicle, page670.) Price 5s, and 7s. 6d. each, 
The Nurseries, Forest Hill, S.E. 


To the Trade. 
VEGETABLE and AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. _ 

H AnD F. SHARPE are now prepared to give 

e SPECIAL QUOTATIONS for all the best kinds of 
VEGETABLE and FIELD SEEDS grown this season from care- 
fully selected stocks. The quality is very good, and the prices 
will be found advantageous to purchasers. 

Seed Growing Establishment, Wisbech. 


ew CHRYSANTHEMUM 
“STANSTEAD SURPRISE.” 

We have pleasure in offering this fine Japanese Seedling of 
our own raising. It is a rich rosy crimson, with silvery 
reverse; immense flower and good keeper. 

Figured in the Journal of Horticulture of November 8 last, 
and received a First-class Certificate from the National Chry- 
santhemum Society. Early orders solicited for February 
delivery as strong plants at 7s. 6d. each, 3 for 15s. 

JOHN LAING anp SONS, Begonia Specialists and Nursery- 
men, Forest Hill, S.E. 


100 Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for 25s. 
ICHARD SMITH anv CO.'S Selection as 
above contains a most interesting and valuable assort- 
ment of beautiful and Hardy Plants for the Border or Rock- 
work, which produce flowers and render the garden attractive 
all through the year. Descriptive CATALOGUE post-free for 
6 stamps.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


“ DEACONSFIELD” YELLOW PRIMROSE. 
The large Irish Yellow variety. Trade price, 5s. per 


ounce. Retail, 6d. and 1s. per packet. 
WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


RIMULA OBCONICA.—The best market, 
and ‘‘all the year round” blooming plant in cultivation. 

Now is the time tosow. Seed Crop 1888. Per packet, 6d.and 1s. 
Large Market Growers Packets, 2s.6d. Trade price on applica- 
tion.—WM, BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S., Seedsman, Cork. 


100 00 HARDY HEATHS.—The present 
9 is a most suitable time for planting these 
beautiful plants, which can be supplied as follows :— 
An assortment of 10 varieties, 16s. per 100. 
” ” 20 18s. ” 
” ” 300s 208. 45 
38 9 40 AES et decry 
If less than fifty plants are ordered, price 3s. per dozen. 
Special quotation per 1000, and Descriptive CATALOGUE may 
be had free on application to 
JAMES SMITH anp SONS, Darley Dale Nurseries, near 
Matlock. 


) Ee eS SEED CATALOGUE for 
1889.—We have now published our Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, containing also all the best 
Novelties of the season. May be had on application. Any of 
our customers not having received one by post will oblige by 
letting us know, when another shall at once be posted. 
WATKINS anp SIMPSON, Seed and Bulb Merchants, 
Exeter Street, Strand, London, W.C.; Seed and Trial Grounds, 
Feltham and Twickenham, Middlesex. 


ORCHIDS AND PALMS 


SPECIALTIES. 
The Stock is of such magnitude that, without seeing it, it is not 
easy to form an adequate conception of its unprecedented extent. 
PRUIT TREES, ROSES, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS. 
BOUVARDIAS, CYCLAMENS, ERICAS, EPACRIS, 
SOLANUMS, TREE CARNATIONS, and other 
WINTER and SPRING BLOOMING PLANTS, 
of fine quality and immense numbers, 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
The Glass covers an area of upwards of 300,000 super. feet. 


HUGH LOW & ©CoO., 
CLAPTON NURSERY, LONDON, N. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strong Roots, 4s. per 100. Plants in small pots, 16s. per 100; 
ditto in large pots, 25s. per 100. Descriptive LIST free. 

RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer- 
chants, Worcester. 


iz) 


5 /SEEDS| 


CHARLES SHARPE avo CO, 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 
SLEAFORD, 

Will have much pleasure in sending 
on application, special quotations for 
their home-saved stocks of Farm and 
Garden Seeds. 


) REG? TRADE 


MARI< 


December, 1888. 


UTBUSH’S MILL- 

TRACK MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
—Too well known to require descrip- 
tion. Price, 6s. per bushel (1s. extra 
per bushel for package), or 6d. per 
cake ; free by parcel post, 1s. 

None Bennine unless in sealed pack- 
ages and printed cultural directions 
enclosed, with oursignatureattached. 

WM. CUTBUSH anp SON 
(Limited), Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Highgate Nurseries, N. 


For Market and Private Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Descriptive CATALOGUES Post-free. 
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P Crawley, Sussex. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 
ORPHAN FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS 


WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED BY 


A. F. BARRON, Hon. See., 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


ARGE SHRUBS and CONIFER. — 
Aucuba japonica, 13 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 
feet, 40s. per 100. Berberis aquifolia, 14 to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 
Box tree, 1} to 2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to 3 feet, 20s. per 100. 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, 3 to 3} feet, 10s. per 100; Deutzia cre- 
nata, flore-pleno, strong, 4s. per dozen; Escallonia macrantha 
(pots), strong, 24s. per 100; Grislinia littoralis, 13 to 2 feet, 
3os. per 100; Honeysuckle (strong), 8s. per 100; Irish Ivy, 
4 feet, 6s. per 100; Laurel, common, 13 foot, 6s. per 100; 2 feet, 
10s. per 100; 3 to 4 feet, 16s. per 100. Colchie Laurel, 1 to 1} 
foot, 12s. per 100; 2 to 2} feet, 16s. per 100; 3 to 3% feet, 
bushy, 20s. per 100. Portugal Laurel, 1 to 14 foot, lts. per 
100; 1} to 2 feet, 20s. per 100. Rhododendron ponticum, 1 to 
1} foot, 22s. per 100; 14 to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 2 to 24 feet, 
3os. per 100; 3 feet, 50s. per 100; 4 to 43 feet, bushy, 80s. per 
100. Abies Douglasii, 3 to 4 feet, 35s. per 100; 4 to 5 feet, 50s. 
per 100; do., 6 feet, 70s. per 100. Araucaria imbricata, 2 to 2h 
feet, 30s. per dozen; 3 to 34 feet, 48s. per dozen; 3 to 4 feet, 
60s per dozen. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 24 feet, 20s. per 100; 
3 to 4 feet, 40s. per 100. C. stricta, 2 to 24 feet, 40s. per 100: 
5 to 6 feet, extra fine, 18s. per dozen. C. erecta viridis, 1} to 
2 feet, 25s. per 100; do., 2 to 24 feet, 35s. per 100. Picea 
Nordmanniana, 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; do., 2 to 2} feat, 
extra, 40s. per 100. Retinospora plumosa, 18 inches, 25s. per 
100; 1} to 2 feet, 30s. per 100; 24 feet, extra, 40s. per 100. 
R. squarrosa, 1} foot, bushy, 30s, per 100; Thuia Lobbii, 14 to 
2 feet, 12s. per 100; 2 to3 feet, 24s, per 100; 4 feet, 50s. per 
100; 6 feet, 18s. per dozen. Thuiopsis borealis, 23 to 3 feet, 8s. 
per dozen ; T. dolobrata, 1 foot, 30s. per 100; 1} to 2 feet, 12s, 
per dozen; 2} to 3 feet (fine), 30s. per dozen. 
GARLIES MITCHELL, Nurseryman, Stranraer. 


LEARANCE SALE (at sacrifice) of 
PALMS, DRACAENAS, &c. 

LATANIA BORBONICA and PHGNIX RECLINATA, 12 
inches high, 4s. per dozen, 30s. per 100. Package and 
carriage free. 

LATANIA BORBONICA, SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS, CORY- 
PHA AUSTRALIS, and PHC{NIX RECLINATA, 20 to 
24 inches high, Is. 6d. each, 16s. per dozen; same kinds, 
2 feet 6 to 3 feet high, 3s. to Ss. each. 

Handsome PALMS, 4 feet high, 18s. each, 
~ 3 6 feet high, 40s. each. 

Twelve assorted PALMS and DRACZENAS, averaging, with 
pots, 24 inches high, in wood case, free, 18s. ; six do., 10s. 

KENTIAS, 3s, to 21s. each. 

DRACENAS, 24 inches to 5 feet high, 2s. to 40s. each. 

Inspection invited. 
GARDENER, Holly Lodge, Stamford Hill, N. 


LD-FASHIONED HEDGES. — English 
Yews, bushy, and with a profusion of fibrous roots, 
14 to 2 feet, 6s. per dozen, 35s. per 100; 2 to 23 feet, 8s. per 
dozen, 50s. per 100; 23 to3 feet, 9s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 
3 to 3} feet, 12s. per dozen, 84s. per 100. Prices of larger sizes 
and other Evergreens, suitable for Hedges—e.g., Tree Box, 
Holly, Laurel, Privet Oypress, Juniper, Thuia, &c., on appli- 
cation.—RICHARD SMITH anp CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 


I. HARDY’S NEW PRIMROSE 

e NOVELTIES.—Choice varieties of about thirty beau- 

tiful colours, from pure white to dark maroon. Strong plants, 
5s. per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

HARDY’S NEW ‘PRIMROSE POLYANTHUS” NOVEL- 
TIES, in about eight splendid colours, mixed.—These are very 
beautiful, forming magnificent trusses. Strong plants, 5s. 
per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

POLYANTHUS.—Hardy’s Finest Selected Gold-laced Show 
Flowers, Strong plants, 5s, per 100, 45s. per 1000. 

STRAW BERRIES.—Vicomtesse H. de Thury, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Strong plants, 2s. per 100, 12s. per 1000; 
ditto, out of pots, 8s. per 100. 

Cash. Extra plants for carriage. Package free. 


H. I. HARDY, F.R.H.S., Stour Valley Nurseries, Bures, Suffolk. 
Fruit Trees. 
50 00 PLUMS and DAMSONS, all fine- 
) grown trees—For price apply to 


FLETCHER BROS., Ottershaw Nurseries, Chertsey, Surrey. 


W GORDON, Immense stock of ORCHIDS; 
e best value and cheapest house in the Trade. 
The best cut of ORCHID PEAT in commerce; selected 
turves, 1 bushel, 2s., 3 bushel sack, 5s., carriage forward. 
LILIES, Enormous Importations, Silver Banksian Medal, 
Silver Medal, National Chrysanthemum Society, 1888. 
LILIUM AURATUM, Imported Bulbs, 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
each; 35s., 45s., 70s., 90s. per 100. Home-grown bulbs, 9d., 
1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, each. Special Trade quotation for quantities, 
JAPANESE MAPLES, Silver Banksian Medal. 
i TREE PONIES, 7 First-class Certificates, 
a IRIS, most gorgeous, 4 First-class Certificates. 
CATALOGUE of the above on application to 
The Nurseries, Amyand Park Road, Twickenham, 


LARGE LIST of CYPRIPEDIUM 
disposable for the Trade, is sent free on demand by 
ED. PYNAERT, Nurseryman, Ghent, Belgium, 
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HARDILY-GROWN 


4FO REST, FRUIT, 


& ALL OTHER 


TREES & PLANTS, 


Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
NURSERIES 400 ACRES. 
Largest & Finest Stocks im Hurope. 
INSPECTION EARNESTLY INVITED. 


Pricep CaTALoa@ues GRATIS & PosT FREE. 
ESTIMATES 4 ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


(LOM1TED), 
The Nurseries, 
CHESTER. 
ts Address for wetters) Nicksons Chester. 
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AMATEURS’ ROSES. 


Tea Roses on Seedling Brier and Brier 
Cuttings. 
EXTRA FINE GROUND PLANTS. 
HYBRID PERPETUALS on SEEDLING BRIER, 
BRIER CUTTINGS, and MANETTI. 


An Immense Stock. 
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BU ANAA REDBULL! 


Special Quotations and Descriptive Catalogues on application. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


ANTHONY WATERER 


INVITES AN INSPECTION FROM INTENDING 
PLANTERS TO 


THE FOLLOWING TREES, 


Having stout straight stems, fine heads, and splendid roots. 
All have been transplanted within two years :— 

ACACIA BESSONIANA, 12 to 14 feet; A. SEMPERFLO- 
RENS, 12 to 14 feet; ACER DASYCARPUM, 12 to 16 feet; 
A. DASYCARPUM WIERII LACINIATA, 10 to 14 feet; A. 
NEGUNDO VARIEGATA, Standards, 8 to 10 feet; A. LEO- 
POLDII, 12 to 14 feet; A. REITENBACHIL, 12 to 14 feet; A. 
SCHWEDLERI, 12 to 16 feet; A. WORLEYII, Standards, 12 
to 14 feet. ASH, Mountain, 10 to 14 feet. BEECH, Common, 
10 to 12 feet; Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 10 to 16 feet. 
BIRCH, Silver, 12to16 feet. CHESTNUT, Horse, 14 to 16 feet. 
Double White, 10 to 16 feet; Scarlet, 12 to 16 f et; Spanish, 
12 feet. ELMS, English, 10 to 12 feet; Guernsey, 12 feet. 
LIMES, 12 to 16 and 20 feet; Silver-leaved, 10 to 14 feet. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, 6 to 10 feet. MAPLE, Norway, 14 to 16 feet. 
OAK, English, 10 to 14 feet; Scarlet American, 12 to 14 feet; 
PLANES, 12 to 16 feet. POPLAR BOLLEANA, 10 to 16 feet; 
P. CANADENSIS NOVA (the true variety), 12 to 16 feet; 
SYCAMORE, Common, 14 to 16 feet; Purple, 14 to 16 feet. 
THORNS, Double Scarlet, 8 to 10 feet; White, 8 to 10 feet. 
WALNUTS, Common, 10 to 12 feet. 

Weeping Trees. 

BEECH, Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 12 feet; 
Weeping, Purple, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 12 ft. BIRCH, 
Young’s Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 8 to 14ft. ELMS, 
Weeping, Pyramids and Standards, 7 to 14 feet. LARCH, 
Weeping, Pyramids, 8 to 10 feet. OAK, Weeping, English, 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. POPLAR, Weeping, Pyramids, and 
Standards, 10 to 12 feet. SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA, 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet. 


KNAP HILL NURSERY, 


WOKING, SURREY. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and other FRUIT TREES, as 
Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained 
Trees in great variety. 

VINES, excellent Canes, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Orchard House Trees in pots, PEACHES, APRICOTS, NEC- 
TARINES, &c., from 5s. FIGS from 38s. 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the various 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, Drainage, 
Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, Treatment under Glass ; 
also their Synonyms, Quality, Size, Form, Skin, Colour, Flesh, 
Flavour, Use, Growth, Duration, Season. Price, &c.,free by post. 


RIGHARD SMITH & 60, 


WORCESTER. 
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JAMES VEITCH & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


CATALOGUE of GARDEN avo FLOWER SEEDS For 1889, 


Has now been Posted to ail their Customers. Anyone not having received the same, a Duplicate Copy 
will immediately be forwarded Post-free on application. 


ROYAL EXOTIC NURSERY. CHELSEA. LONDON, 


S.W. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S WAR DEPARTMENT. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 


(Telegraphic Address—‘ HOT-WATER, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 4,763) j 
Have now pleasure in bringing to the notice of Horticulturists and Gardeners generally their 


NEW PATENT ‘We. 9090, 1888) HORIZONTAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Which is, without doubt, the Best All-round Boiler in the Market. 


It combines all the ad- 
vantages of its class so well 
known, and by the improved 
method of forming the 
joints —viz., with India- 
rubber Washers, the old 
and toc often ineffect- 
ual way of caulking 
the joints is entirely 
dispensed with. 


It can be erected in a few 
hours, and may be relied 
upon as a thoroughly sound 
and good Hot-water Gene- 
rator. It has been care- 
Sully tested in every possible 
way, more especially with 
regard to power and dura- 
bility, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory. 


S*CTION OF PATENT JOINT - 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HOT-WATER BOILERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PIPES, CONNECTIONS, VALVES, VENTILATING GEAR, ac. 
INSPECTION INVILED. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1s. 


UPPER GROUND STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. _S.E: 


HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER. 


SASH BARS, LIGHTS, &C. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TO 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 


LEED: 
Le LEZ 
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Five 1st Prize Medals recently 
awarded in open competition. 
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R. HALLIDAY & CO., 


HOTHOUSE BUILDERS and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, MANCHESTER. 


Vineries, Stoves, Greenhouses, Peach Houses, Forcing Houses, é&c., constructed on our improved plan, are the 
perfection of growing houses, and for practical utility, economy, and durability cannot be equalled. We oaly do one class of work, 
and that THE VERY BEST. 

Conservatories and Winter Gardens designed architecturally correct without the assistance of any one out of our firm, 
from the smallest to the largest. Hot-water Heating Apparatus, with really reliable Boilers, erected, and success guaranteed 
in all cases, Melon Frames, Sashes, Hotbed Boxes, &c., always in stock. 

Plans, Estimates and Catalogues free. Customers waited on in any part of the Kingdom. 
Qur Maxim is and always has been— 


FIRST-CLASS WORK, THE BEST MATERIALS. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 
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SELECT GARDEN SEEDS. 


IRELAND & THOMSON 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


GLADIOLI, GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, REQUISITES, &c., 


Is now Ready, and may be had, Post-free, on application. 


SEED AND BULB WAREHOUSE, 
81, PRINCES STREET, EDIN 
THE LARGEST AND OLDEST 


CHR. LOREN GERMAN SEED HOUSE, ERFURT:. 


All Flower and Vegetable Seeds are : upplied ae t-free, and arrive within 10 days after receipt of Order. 


BURGH. 


Now READY, 


Before you Order 


the English Edition of 


LORENZ’S 


YOUR 
' SEEDS FOR THE SPRING, 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, 


with more than two hundred 


READ THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUE, 


for Owners of Gardens 


beautiful Engravings, 


and exact Cultural Directions, 
= and Amateurs, 


GRATIS and POST-FREE, 


on application. 


of the Largest and Oldest Seed 
House on the Continent, 


Postage for Letters to Germany, 2d. : 


and you will buy your seeds much 
Post Cards, 1d. 


cheaper than from any other firm. 


CHR. LORENZ, SEED GROWER & MERCHANT, 


Seedsman by Special Warrant to H. A the Empress of Germany, H.M. the King of Saxony, H.M. the King of Bavaria, 
H.M. the King of the Netherlands, H.M. the King of Roumania, “HLM. the King of Serbia, 
°H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse. H.H. the Duke of Anhalt, 


100-103, JOHN STREET, ERFURT, GERMANY. 
All Flower and Vegetable Seeds are Supplied Post-free, and arrive within 10 days after receipt of order 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FRoM 


W. RICHARDS, 


~ 41, Wellington Street, Strand, 
LONDON. W.C. 


1888. 


Please send me “THR GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for _ Months, 


commencing ___, for which I enclose P.O.O. 


Please Note that all Copies sent Direct from this Office must be paid for in advance. £1 
THE UNITED KINGDOM :—12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 7s. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s. 9d.; Post-free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (excepting India and China) : Senin Postage, 17s. 6d. for 12 Months. India and China, 19s. §a 
Receipts for less than six months’ subscription will not be sent unless specially asked for. 


P.O.0. to be made payable at the Post Office, oe ER 


42, DRURY LANE, London, to W. RICHARDS. 
Cheques should Le crossed “ DRUMMOND.” 


GC, 
No. Dec. 29, 1888. | 
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RECT TRADE MARK 


BEFORE ORDERING SEEDS 


WRITE FOR 


CHARLES SHARPE & 60.'S 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
For 1889, 


Post-free on application. 


CHARLES SHARPE & 60, 


Seed Growers and Merchants, 


SLEAFORD. 


THE FIRST GARDENERS IN ENGLAND 


PRONOUNCE 


, 
OAKSHOTT & MILLARD'S NOVELTIES 
For 1889, 

To be the BEST. For particulars see 
OAKSHOTT & MILLARD'S eras ANNUAL for 1889, 
Now ready 
The present edition has been practically written by practica 
men, is full of most useful information, and should be read by 

all Purchasers of Seeds before buying elsewhere. 
6d. post-free. Gratis to intending purchasers. 


OAKSHOTT & MILLARD, 
SEEDSMEN TO THE QUEEN, READING 


ORCHID SEEDS.—PALM SEEDS. 
Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, Aquatics, &c. 
Choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Descriptive Catalogue (1889), 1s., post-free (refunded to 


customers). 
JARMAN & Choy, 


CHARD, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


RHODODENDRON =PONTICUM, 


For Parks, Plantations, and Coverts. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ALL SIZES. 
VERY LOW QUOTATIONS. 


JOHN CRANSTON & CO., 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, near HEREFORD. 


SPECIAL CULTURE OF 
FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 


A Large and Select Stock is now offered for Sale. 


The Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruits post-free. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of Roses post-free, 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, 
THE NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


ROSES~— 20 ACRES, 


Well-rooted, many-shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. 
Bushes, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per dozen ; 
60s. per 100. Packing and carriage free for 
cash with order. 
These World-famed ROSES cannot fail to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


ROSES IN POTS; 


‘ll the best New and Old English and Foreign 
sorts, from 18s, to 36s. per dozen. 


Descriptive List free on application. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO, 


Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 
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F. C. LEHMANN, Jmperial German Consul at Popayan ( Cauca), Republic of Colombia, 
begs to offer the following ORCHIDS, &c. :— 


No. 
1.—ADA sp. new. Flowers orange-scarlet, lip 
pure white 


2—A NGULOA sp. Flowers white, lip rose-spotted 
3.—BATEMANNIA WALLISII, Rebb. f. 

4— ,, aff. B. GUSTAYVI, Rehb. f. .. 

5.—CATASETUM EXPANSUM, Rebb. f. 

6.— , LEHMANNI,Regl. .. 3 

5 OCHRACEUM, Rchb. f. 

8—CATTLEYA AUREA 


9— ,, CHOCOENSIS .. 
10.— ,, ;, large selected masses 
l— ,, » var. ALBA, £1 each. 
12— , GIGAS .. ie 
13.— , MAXIMA 
14— ,, op. WAR BACKHOUSEI 
156.— ,, TRIANAG 
16— 5, » masses of from 50 to 100 bulbs. . 
7.— ,, » var. ALBA, £8 each. 
18— ,, op WEbe ALBIDA. Sepals and 
petels pure white, the expanded part of the lip 


soft pink, £2 eac! h. 
19. —COMPARETTIA FALCATA, Popp. et Endl. 
20.— ,, SPECIOSA, Rchb.f. .. 0 
21.—CYCNOCHES LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. 
22.— HOULLETIA OHRYSANTHA (?) 
23.— spec. (?) . 
24. LUDDEMANNIA LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. 
25.—_LYCASTE DENNINGIANA, Rehb. f. (?) 


26.— MESOCHLASNA, Rehb, ipoeas 

27.— ,, spec. Sepals brown, petals and lip white 
28.— ,, spec. Flowers white .. 

29.— , XYTRIOPHORA, Lindl. et Rehb. f... 


30._MASDEVALLIAS.—These plants, not tra- 
yelling unless attended to personally on the 
voyage, the naming of species has been 
omitted here. Special arrangements for large 
orders may be made. 


31.—MAXILLARIA FRACTIFLEXA, Rehb. f. 
32.— ,, GRANDIFLORA, Lindl. . 

33.— , LEHMANNIA, Rehb. f. 

34.— ,, LEPIDOTA, Lindl. .. 

35.— 4, 5, var. ALBIDA, Rehb. f. 

36.— ,, LUTEO ALBA 

37— | SANDERIANA, Rehb. f. 


spec. aff. M. FRACTIFLEXA : 
spec. aff. M. LEHMANNI. — Flowers 


16—18 cm. (6—7inches) across; sepals white, at 
the apex rose; petals white, streaked with 
rose; lip rose, streaked with purple, the inside 
y ellow. This is the rarest and most beautiful 
of the genus. 


38. 
30S ia 


40.— ,, Bees Flowers as ‘large as the pre- 
g, but very distinct. Very rare. 

4. —MESOSPINIDIUM SANGUINEUM, 

42.— ,, ROSEUM, Rehb.f. .. 

43.— ,, VULCANICUM, Rehb.f. . 

44—_ODON TOGH Gesu AN GUSE ATUM, 

45.— ,, CIRRHOSUM, Lindl. . 

46.— ,, CLAVICEPS, Rchb. ei 

47— ,, CRISPUM, Lindl. 60 

48— ,, ,, var. LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. 

49— ,, CRISTATELLUM, Kehb. f.. 

50.— ,, HDUARDI, Rechb. £, 


EPIDENDROIDES, H. B. a 


e 
ol— ,, 


bo 


52— ,, HALLI, Lindl.. 

58.— 4, var. XANTHOGLOSSUM, Rehb. f.. 
54— ,, HARRYANUM, Rchb.f... 
56.— , LEHMANNI, Rehb. f. 

oi 5) LUTEO-PURPUREUM, Lindl. 
58.— ,, , var. Flowers smaller 

59.— ,, ,, var. SCEPTRUM .. 

60.— ,, PARDINUM, Lindl. .. 

6l1— ,, POLYXANTHUM, Rehb. f. 
62.— ,, RAMOSISSIMUM. Lindl. 
63.— ,, ,, var. XANTHINUM 


PRICE. 
Per 100. Per 1000. 
23 SH 3 & Gh 
9 0 0] 60 0 0 
15 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
40 0 0 
15 0 0100 0 O 
35 0 0 
15 0 0/100 0 O 
12 0 0) 75 0 0 
15 0 0/100 0 O 
18 0 0/125 0 0 
75 0 0 
5 0 0] 35 0 0 
10 0 O 
20 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
40 0 O 
40 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
12 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0| 60 0 O 
15 0 0} 75 0 0 
6 0 0}; 40 0 0 
10 0 0 
8 0 0 
20 0 0/100 0 O 
8 0 0 
30 0 0 
50 0 O 
6 0 0} 35 0 O 
8 0 0} 40 0 O 
10 0 0} 60 0 O 
8 0 0} 50 0 O 
6 0 0} 40 0 0 
10 0 0} 50 O O 
8 0 0} 50 0 O 
6 0 0}40 0 0 
9 0 9} 60 0 0 
8 0 0} 50 0 0 
20 0 0 |100 0 O 
7 0 0; 45 0 0 
7 0 0} 45 0 0 
5 0 01100 0 0 
dd 0 0 
8 0 0} 55 0 0 
6.0 0} 40 0 0 
6 0 0; 40 0 0 
7 0 0) 50 0 0 
8 0 0} 55 0 0 
10 0 0/75 0 0 
8 0 0} 60 0 0 


No. 

64—ODONTOGLOSSUM ESQ AN 
Rehb. f. a 

65.— ,, VEXILLARIUM, Rehb. f. 

66.— 3, , var. RUBELLUM ; 

67— » ” var, LEHMANNI, Rchb. f. 

68.— ,, WALLISI, Rchb. f. 


69.—ONCIDIUM AURIFERUM, Rehb. f. 


70.— , JAMESONI, Lindl. 

71.— ,, KRAMERI, Rchb.f. 

72.— |} NUBIGENUM, Lindl. 

73— ;. OBRYZATUM, Rchb.f. . 

74— |, OLIVACEUM H. B. Kth. (CUCUL- 
LATUM var. MACROCHILUM, Lindl.) .., 

75— ,, PYRAMIDALE, Lindl. 


76.—ONCIDIUM VIRGULATUM, Echb. f. .. 
WELTONI (FUSCATUM, Rehb. f.) 
78— » XANTHOCENTRON, Rchb.f. 

(CYRTOCHILUM) MACRAN- 


i=, 
. THUM, Lindl. ono o00 “a 
80.— , ( » ) » var. HASTIFERUM .. 


? - 
8l— |, ( , ) SERRATUM, Lindl.  .. 
82.— ,, a spec. nov.—spike 50—80 cm. 
high. Sepals chestnnt-brown ; petals yellow, 
spotted with brown. Very rare 90 oon 
88.— , ( 4, spec. .. 
84,— 


( UNDULATUM, Lindl. 
85.—PAPHINIA RUGOSA _.. 
86.—PERISTERIA ELATA _.. 
87.—RESTREPIA ANTENNIFERA Aah ‘B.Kth, 
88.— GUTTULATA, Lindl. 9 
89.—RODRIGUEZIA SECUNDA, H.B. Kth.. 
90.— , (BURLINGTONIA) NEO-GRANA- 

DENSIS a 
92, SCHOMBURGKIA UNDULATA (2) is 
93.—SELENIPEDIUM. ee) 
HARTWEGI, Rchb. f. 


04 Were RETICULATUM, Rehb. f. 
95.— , ( , ), WALLISI, Reh. f a: 
96 ba ROEZLI, Rehb. f._ 


97._STANHOPEA BUCEPHALUS, Lindl, 
98.— ,, CONNATA, Kltzsch. : 
99.— ,, spec. —Flowers orange, spotted with purple 
100.— ,, spec.—Flowers white, with a little porele 
in the interior of the hypochil 200 
101.— ,, TRICORNIS, Lindl. .. 
102. TRICHOCENTRUM spec. = Flowers pale 
yellow; lip spotted withred ... 
103.— ,, spec. nov 
104.— ,, TIGRINUM . 
105.—TRICHOPILIA. FRAGRANS, Rehb. f, . 
106.— _., LAXA, Rehb. f. of : 20 
107_UROPEDIUM LINDENI, Lindl. : 
108.—Z SCQISILS LIGUL (BOLLEA) CCBLESTE, 


109— ,, (PESCATORBA) bdavaNun, 
Rehb. f. on0 

110.— ,, , KLABOCHORUM, Rebb. # 

li } ” LEHMANNI, Rchb.f. .. 

112 ” ” ROEZLI (EUGLOSSA), Rohb-f. 

ie (EFERSTEINIA) GRAMINEUM, 
ae s oo 

fda 

Tis a (WARSCEWICZELLA) VELA- 

6 TUM, Rehb. f. dca a0 cig 


"(CHONDRORHY NCHA) CHESTER- 
Planch, 


Us 


118,_BUCHARIS- “GRANDIFLORA, 
(MASTERSI, Bak.) a5 
119.— ,, SANDERIANA, Bak. 
120.—HIPPEASTRUM (AMARYLLIS) SOL-. 
ANDRASFLORUM, Herb., var. ALBUM aco 
121.—PH EDRANASSA. CHLORACEA, Herb, 


122, LEHMANNI, Rel. .. 
123— } SCHIZANTHA, Bak. 
124}, VENTRICOSA, Bak. 


125.—STENOMESSON AURANTIACUM. . 


PRICE, 
Per 100. Per 1000. 
2 GE ah £ so a. 
10 0 0| 75 0 O 
10 0 0} 75 0 0 
8 0 0/60 0 O 
10 0 0|75 0 O 
6 0 0; 40 0 0 
5 0 0)| 385 0 O 
8 0 0; 50 0 O 
6 0 0}40 0 0 
6 0 0; 40 0 0 
6 0 0] 40 0 0 
6 0 0) 40 0 0 
5 0 0] 38 0 O 
8 0 0/45 0 0 
6 0 0}; 40 0 0 
6 0 0; 40 0 0 
15 0 0/100 0 O 
20 0 0 |125 0 0 
15 0 0/100 0 0 
385 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0/75 0 O 
15 0 0 
10 0 O 
6 9 0 
6 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
25 0 0 
50 0 O 
50 0 O 
ORORTO 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
10 0 0 
30 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0}; 50 0 0 
6 0 0; 40 0 0 
10 0 O 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
20 0 O 
15 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
10 0 O 
10 0 O 
15 0 0 
A Oy OM | is @ 
2 0 0/15 0 0 
7 0 0} 50 0 0 
310 0} 25 0 O 
5 0 9/30 0 O 
2 0 0/15 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0} 20 0 O 


ConpiTrons.—Pricesare quoted in English Sterling, and where not otherwise stated, relate to plants collected from their natural habitat, delivered free of all charges at the port: of shipment. 
On orders of 2000 plants 
of the same species a reduction of 15 per cent. is allowed; while on less than 50 plants of the same species a higher rate of 50 per cent. is charged. The packing is executed under F. C. Lehmann’s 
personal care, and the methods employed are those which an experience of over twelve years has proved to give the best results; but under no condition will he hold himself responsible for the state 
or condition of the plants on their arfival; and Consignments once shipped at the port are entirely at the risk and expense of the persons who have ordered them. To secure the arrival of the 
Plants in good condition, Consignments—if not expressly otherwise ordered—will be dispatched only when the Plants are in fit condition to travel; the months being January to April, and July 
to October; and as the communication in this country is defective and wearisome, and the months being few during which shipments can be made, orders should be sent in as early as possible, so 


From there Buyers take all risk and expense. 


as to allow ample time for their execution. 
sight; above that amount 90 days after sight. 


The price per 1000 plants is charged on orders of 500 and upwards; that per 100 plants on orders from 50 and upwards. 


The amount of the Orders will’be covered by Bills of Exchange drawn on the issue of the Bills of Lading; amounts under £25 payable three days after 
Payments may also be effected through Messrs. ROSING BROTHERS & CO., 10, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Flower Seeds 


1889. 


Sold Only in Sealed Packets Bearing my Trade Mark. 


AGERATUM ‘‘ ADA BOWMAN ” (New). 


This new variety, which wasraisedat Hylands Park, is with- 
out doubt the finest Ageratum grown for bedding purposes. 
It blooms in masses from the time of planting out until it is 
cut down by the frost, and requires no pegging down, as it is 
only 9} incheshigh; the trusses measure from 6 to 7 inches 
across. It is of a very effective and telling delicate blue colour. 

Most valuable when propagated in pots in the autumn for 
early winter flowering. Its freedom in blooming is so pro- 
nounced that each pot is quite a ball of flower, and continues 
8) to the middle of January. 


Per Packet, 1s. 6d. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM 
‘“* AURORA.” 


This magnificent variety is of very compact habit, with 
beautiful rosy-pink coloured flowers deepening to a fine car- 
mine at the base. It isa tint of colour which is very marked 
and conspicuous, and will make addition to these popular 


rN Per Packet, 2s, 6d. and 5s. 
FRANCOA APPENDICULATA. 


A splendid herbaceous perennial, which will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful for conservatory decoration ; it produces long 
branching spikes of pale rosy-purple flowers, which are larger 
and more compact than F. ramosa, and the flowers are closer 
set on the spike. Invaluable for cutting purposes. 


Per Packet, 1s, 6d. 
GLOXINIA ‘‘GOUVILLE STRAIN.” 


I have much pleasure in being able to offer, through the 
kindness of the Comte de Germiny, seeds of this splendid 
strain, which has the reputation of being the finest on the 
Continent. It invariably takes First Prizes whenever e2- 
hibited. The flowers are of immense size and substance, of 
very brilliant and varied colour, beautifully tigered and 
spotted, anu contain a fair proportion of self colours. 


Per Packet, 2s. 6d. 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMRIATA 
“MAGENTA QUEEN” (New). 


This new variety is cf very compact habit of growth, very 
vigorous and robust; the leaves are of a dark green colour. 
The blooms are very large, measuring upwards of 24 inches in 
diameter; they are of a very good substance and _a_ bright 
magenta colour, with a small bright lemon eye. It is quite 
a new colour in Primulas, and its distinctness is very pro- 


nopnced, Per Packet, 2s. 6d. and ds. 


STOCK, INTERMEDIATE, WILLIAMS’ 
‘‘CRIMSON GEM” (New). 


This variety, on account of its charming and decided colour, 
is an acquisition of considerable merit, asit is a great advance 
in richness and brillianey of colour upon any known kind of 
Stock. It will be found very serviceable for spring bedding, 
window boxes or pots, where it will produce a wonderfully 
fine and pleasing effect. It is of a dwarf compact habit; the 
central spike and lateral branches produce a great profusion of 
very rich crimson blooms of very large size. 


Per Packet, 1s. and 2s, 6d. 


Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1889 


Is now ready, and will be forwarded Gratis and 
Post-free to all applicants, 


NEW CUCUMBER. 


DANIEL’S MASTERPIECE. 


We have in former years introduced some remarkably fine 
Cucumbers, but never had more pleasure than in introducing 
this one, as it is without doubt the handsomest Cucumber ever 
raised. The fruit are slightly spined, and of a rich emerald- 


green, 20 to 30 inches long. For colour, quality of fle h, sym- | 


metry of form, constitution, and prolificness, they are models 
of perfection—a grand exhibition fruit, and far surpasses most 
other kinds for market purposes, For many years the fortunate 
raiser has enjoyed the monopoly of this variety, his fruit takin 

a leading place in Covent Garden Market, bringing a much 
larger return than other kinds, an'l it was not until this last 
season that he could be induced to part with the stock, of which 
we have secured but a limited quantity. Per pht., 1/6 & 2/6. 


DANIELS BROS., 20a crowers, HORWICH. 


As a Supplement to the 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


FOR 


Next Week, January. 4, 
will be Published an Ink Photo of 


THE GRAND CASCADE, 


Wilhelmshohe, near Cassell ; also a 


SHEET. ALMANA €. 


As a large EXTRA circulation of this Number is guaran- 
teed, rt will be a very valuable medium for Advertisements. 

Advertisers desirous of securing space in this Number are 
requested to communicate not later than DECEMBER 31, 
with the publisher, W. Richards, 41, Wellington Street, Strand 


THE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1888. 


ART AT CHRISTMASTIDE. 


tae President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, has lately been ex- 
pounding his views on British art and 
Britain's want of art, to the National Art Con- 
gress, of which he is also the President. His 
address is at once eloquent and comprehensive, 
He earnestly appeals to his countrymen to assist 
him in placing beauty in its due place in the 
work and pleasure of the nation. While freely 
admitting that the National Gallery is rising 
steadily to a foremost place among the famous 
galleries of the world, he complains of our general 
incapacity to appreciate true excellence in art, 
or to take a vivid interest in beauty for its own 
sake. He alleges that we have no adequate 
sense of the value of art as an element of 
national greatness—little or no pride in the 
achievements of English artists. Even when 
we are not quite insensible to the charms of 
beauty, we do not detest sufficiently what is 
hideous and ignoble, nay, we have come 
to bear with much that is vulgar or common- 
place with dull, indifferent acquiescence. The 
great want, in Sir Frederick’s estimation, is the 
love of art as art, or of beauty for its own 
sake, and not the spasmodic or desultory pursuit 
of either which is our general characteristic. 
The standard of our art-education must be raised 
until all classes become endowed with the in- 
stinctive consciousness of what is beautiful and 
of what is ugly ; and which will enable them to 
choose the former and reject the latter. Sir 
Frederick thinks that the perception of beauty and 
the appreciation of art are dormant rather than 
dead in our national character, and he would 
rouse them into action by the display of objects of 
beauty and by a thorough instruction in the 
principles of art. 3 
Sir Frederick did not touch, as he might have 
done, on beauty in the garden, or he might perhaps 
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have drawn a more flattering picture. Our land- 
scape gardening is, as a rule, better than our 
architecture, and our flower-beds are not so rankly 
abominable as once they were. A finer sense of 
gradation and admixture of colour, of light and 
shade, a keener appreciation of proportion, a 
fuller recognition of the beauty of *appropriate- 
ness, are manifest within the last quarter of a 
century; while the productions of the florist, 
though often manifesting want of knowledge of 
what is fitting under some circumstances and 
inappropriate under others, may certainly be 
cited as proofs that the artistic faculty is not dead 
amongst gardeners. 

But if we look to the “ decorations” of our 
homes and churches at this season we have not 
much to boast of. Properly managed, the 
annual decoration of our churches and homes at 
Christmas and other festivals might form prac- 
tical lessons in art and be made instrumental in 
quickening ur perception of the beautiful. 
But if Sir Frederick Leighton is severe on our 
pictures, what would he not say were he to take 
a run through our churches at this season? 
And yet there is much in these that lends itself 
to treatment that might deserve the name of art. 
Stateliness and magnificence in the architecture, 
light, shade, and colour, frequently blended in 
the most artistic proportions; culture and taste 
in the decorators—all the social light and educa- 
tional leading of the parish being, as a rule, 
engaged in the work—and yet the result is too 
often utter failure. 

So complete is the failure that the majority 
of our readers will possibly think art de- 
graded by having church or hall decorations 
named in connection with it. But why should 
not our church and home decorations be beauti- 
ful instead of ugly? Or if our efforts must 
end in ugliness, why not cease to attempt 
to decorate? By ceasing to do eyil in this 
matter we should, at least, avoid the slaughter 
of tens of thousands of innocents in the shape 
of fine Hollies and other shrubs; but surely, 
with such rich stores of material as we have in 
these alone, it is possible to do better, and to add 
the charm of brilliancy and grace to the formal 
lines and cold hues of our stately architectural 
grandeur. 

To this end a light touch and cultured taste 
are the chief desiderata. A mere frieze of 
natural forms, a sparse use of Holly berries 
or other colours, may result in artistic results 
of a high order—while the usual crush and 
mixture create a mere sense of bulk and 
effect the conversion of hundreds of churches at 
Christmastide into something akin to a wood- 
man’s shed, piled up with waggonloads of choice 
evergreens. 

In the interest alike of Nature and of Art we 
protest against this wholesale vandalism and 
destruction. It leaves nothing better to show 
for it than hideous decorations, and cleared 
shrubberies and pleasure grounds. It has run 
into dimensions of waste and ugliness undreamt 
of by any but those who are expected to supply 
the decorative wants of towns or parishes in 
populous neighbourhoods in the provinces or 
near the metropolis. As reasonably purchase 
pictures by the yard or thé mile—or assess their 
worth by the quantity of colour smeared on the 
canvas, as attempt to make decorations beautiful, 
or raise them to the dignity of art, by the mere 
quantity or magnitude of the materials employed. 


Messrs. HOOPER & Co. (LIMITED). — At a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of this company 
on the 10th inst., the usual interim dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum was declared. 


NEW OR NOTEWORTHY PLANTS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM TAUTZIANUM VAR. LEPI- 
DUM x, 2. var. hyd. 


Mr. W. Burt has been so fortunate as to raise 
this lovely hybrid. The type was said to be very 
scarce, if not unique. I have the impression that 
Mr. Tautz showed me his plant stating it to be 
unique, with an amateur’s proudest smile. Mr. W. 
Bull availed himself of Cypripedium niveum and 
C. barbatum Warneri. It is a most interesting fact 
that there are discrepancies not altogether de- 
pendent on individual differences. The odd sepal 
is much shorter, and totally lacks the green median 
nerves of the typical plant. There is nothing but 
a white ground, with mauve-purple nerves, and 
some very small blackish-purple spots. Petals as in 
the type, but apparently broader. The connate sepals 
form a very narrow body, whitish inside, not striped 
at all. The fine lip is nearly unlobed around the 
sac. The staminode is very dark, with two much 
darker black-purple eyes. Bract exceedingly short, 
scarcely surpassing the pedicel, just reaching the 
base of the long ferruginous ovary. Leaf pallid 
garlic-green, with numerous angulate dark green 
markings, as seen in the species of the affinity of 
Cypripedium barbatum. 

The numerous riddles these hybrids propose may 
perhaps never be solved. The pollen parent has 
flowers of the chastest white with a little lemon- 
yellow. How can we now account for that elegant 
clean pure mauve-purple—the great charm of Mr. 
Tautz’s Cypripedium? It is glorious even on the 
lip. And now compare the decidedly not very clear 
colours of Cypripedium purpuratum. Whence comes 
the lovely elegance of colour? H. G. Rchb. f. 


ALOE (EUALOE) toncirrora, Baker, 1. sp.* 


This is a new large Aloe from the Cape, nearly 
allied to A. vera (barbadensis). It has been grown 
for some time by Mr. F. W. Moore at Glasnevin, 
under the name of A. pluridens, Haw, which it 
most resembles in leaf, but now that it has flowered 
it proves to be a new and distinct species, remarkable 
for its long corolla and much exserted stamens. 

Stem simple, 14 foot long below the rosette of 
leaves; rosette of leaves spreading laxly over the 
uppermost root. Leaves spreading, ensiform, 15—18 
inches long, 14 inch broad, low down, tapering 
gradually to a long point, unspotted, glossy green, 
flat on the face in the lower half, armed with crowded 
spreading green deltoid marginal teeth, 4—% inch 
long. Inflorescence a dense simple raceme, 6—8 
inches long. longer than its peduncle, which has many 
empty bracts; bracts ovate, scariose, 7 inch long; 
pedicels ascending, not longer than the bracts, arti- 
culated at the apex. Perianth cylindrical, primrose- 
yellow, 14 inch long; tube oblong, 4 inch long; 
segments ligulate, connivent, tipped with green. 
Stamens finally + inch longer than the perianth; 
anthers small, oblong, red. Style reaching to the 
tip of the anthers. J. G. Baker. 


PLEUROTHALLIS PUNCTULATA, Rolfe, n. sp. 


Very few species of Pleurothallis are considered of 
value from a cultivator’s point of view, though there 
are some exceptions, and those who find room for a 
few of the more attractive species will probably con- 
sider the present one worthy ofa place. Its flowers 
are an inch long, light yellow, copiously spotted 
with purple-brown, much in the way of a Restrepia, 
though they do not open so widely, and the pollen 
masses are two only, which unmistakeably fixes its 
position. The plant was sent to me by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Son, of Chelsea, and was received by them 
from New Grenada three years ago. It is a dwarf 


* Aloe (Eualoe) longifiora, Baker, n. sp.—Caule simplici 
elongato; foliis ensiformibus viridibus laxe rosulatis dentibus 
marginalibus crebris patulis deltoideis haud castaneis; pedun- 
culo brevi, racemo denso simplici; bracteis ovatis scariosis ; 
pedicellis bracteis equilongis; perianthio cylindrato luteo, 
s2squipollieari, segmentis ligulatis apice viridi tinctis, tubo 
oblongo triplo longioribus; genitalibus longe exsertis. 


plant, the stems about 2 inches high, slightly two- 
angled. lLeayes lanceolate-oblong, subacute, sud- 
denly narrowed below into a short petiole, fleshy, 
glaucous, at least below, 3% inches long by 
1 inch broad. Peduncle solitary (always?) in axil 
of leaf, 24 inches long, from a narrower tubular 
spathe 1 inch long. Upper sepal lanceo- 
late, oblong acute; lateral pair connate into 
a concave, oblong body, the minute acute points 
only free; colour as given above. Petals broadly 
lanceolate, acute, suffused with light rosy-purple, 
and spotted with purple-brown, 44 lines long. Lip 
7 lines long, somewhat three-lobed, oblong, obtuse 
concave, not fleshy, shortly fimbriolate, papillose 
inside, with darker papilla on a maroon ground, with 
three blackish lines inside, which are light green 
outside; side lobes rounded, and folded round the 
column. Column wings a little undulate. It appa- 
rently belongs to Lindley’s group Aggregate, and 
although somewhat anomalous here, still I cannot 
find a better place for it. It is a very distinct 
species, and I cannot identify it with anything in this 
large genus. A curious feature in the piece sent is 
that the leaf has a sharp twist at the base, by which 
the flower hangs pendulous under the leaf. It may, 
however, be an accidental occurrence. FR. A. Rolfe. 


Oncip1um crispum (Lodd.) sustave, Rehb. f. 
OCHRACEUM, %. var. 


This is avery fine variety of the old Oncidium 
crispum sublave, which is deficient in the lateral calli 
on the sides of the mid-carina. The flowers are 
ochre-brown in colour, and show no vestiges of that 
copper colour so predominant in Messrs. Loddiges 
plant. I never saw anything like it before. Two 
plants only were imported by Messrs. Shuttleworth, 
Carder & Co., 192, Park Road, Clapham, S.W. 
Hi, G. Echb. f. 


RODRIGUEZIA FRAGRANS. 


Tus Brazilian Orchid (fig. 106) is an old inmate 
of our Orchid-houses, and best known under the name 
of Burlingtonia fragrans. Its delightfully fragrant 
white flowers with yellow centres are grateful every- 
where, but from the neat habit of the plant it is 
especially acceptable in collections where the space 
is limited and the house small. Like the rest of the 
genus, it thrives best and is safest in baskets sus- 
pended near the glass of the roof, and after the 
pseudobulbs are fully matured it should be carefully 
but sparingly watered, sufficient only being given to 
keep it plump and healthy. During its inactive 
season a place near a ventilator in the Cattleya-house 
in which it is growing, or in some other part of the 
house, where a good air not heavily charged with 
moisture assists in ripening its growth. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
HORTICULTURAL DECORATING. 


Giascow may be truly designated the “happy 
hunting ground” of the horticultural decorator. 
Business men of all classes are calling in his aid to 
increase the attractions of their warehouses, shops, 
and offices. They are no longer content to rely on 
architectural art and decorations in paint and gild- 
ings, to embellish their splendid places of business 
and enhance the attractions of their wares, but are 
vieing with each other in rendering them fragrant 
with flowers, and rich in the elegance of exotic 
foliage plants. From the fish and game dealer, and 
the butter and cheese factor to the draper and 
house-decorator, all are taking the matter up with 
enthusiasm. Even certain of the churches demand 
the services of the horticultural decorator 
weekly, and the Athenzum, clubs, and libraries, 
as may be expected, are not behind in a move- 
ment of this kind. Hotels, restaurants, and 
other places of entertainment have for some 
time back done a little in the way of table 
decoration; but now they are extending their 
efforts to meet the growing taste of the public in 
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this direction. The cabins of the Anchor line of 
steamers are regularly and sumptuously decorated 
with plants for each voyage, and the Columba, so well 
known to tourists, has adopted the idea in her cabins. 


Fic. 106.—RopRIGUEZIA FRAGRANS } FLOWERS WHITE WITH YELLOW CENTRES, 


Certain of the banks also have groups of foliage 
plants or specimens of Palms and Dracmnas dis- 
played in their handsome halls and vestibules, and 
last, but not least significant, two of the leading 


newspapers of the city have their offices decorated 
with plants, and are even contemplating introducing 
them into the compositors’ rooms as a relief to the 
tedium of their occupation. 


(SEE P, 756.) 


Enough has been said, I think, to justify the opening 
assertion. Iam not aware that in any other city in 
the kingdom so much interest is taken as in Glasgow 
in horticultural decoration. It is a healthy and 


delightful movement that pleases every one, from 
the warehouseman to his customers, and even the 
listless lounger, who casts a passing glance on his 
windows, is arrested and interested with the pleasing 
effect produced by the association of real flowers and 
foliage with every description of merchandise. 

The movement has been initiated by Messrs. 
J. & R. Thyne, nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists, 
of St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, who have long 
been favourably known as specialists in horticul- 
tural decoration. They have long endeavoured to 
interest business men in the matter of decorating 
their business premises, and have succeeded at last 
in getting them to perceive its advantages. The 
system is carried out onthe contract principle by the 
month or the year. The plants are at the risk of 
the contractors. They are placed, watered, cleaned, 
and otherwise attended to by their own staff; and so 
large an amount of stock is beyond their control in 
the premises of others, that they have recently taken 
the prudential measure of insuring against the con- 
tingency of fire. 

Their nursery at Kelvinside, near the Botanic 
Gardens, is wholly composed of glasshouses, adapted 
specially to plant growing. To a large extent the 
stock consists of Palms, Draczenas, Ferns, Orchids, 
Asparagus, Bouvardias—in short, every class of 
plants adapted to the decorative florist’s art, which 
is their specialty. There is also a large and varied 
stock of plants grown to meet the general require- 
ments of their customers and the public. Good 
cultivation is a feature of the place in every depart- 
ment, and taking into account the wear and tear 
inflicted on the established stock of the decorative 
sorts, the absence of cripples and maimed plants is 
remarkable. 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


— 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

Tx examining the original list supplied by Mr. 
Horsefield (p. 510), it will be observed that the 
front row of plants would be nearly bare of flowers 
for nearly nine months of the year, there being two 
July flowering plants in the Campanulas, and the 
Dracocephalum in the same month, or sometimes in 
August; the Hellebores flowering next in point of 
time —viz., in December. 

Such gaps in the season of bloom as these are not 
likely to suit many persons, especially as they occur 
at a time when the garden should be the gayest. 
In my front row list, on the contrary, it will be 
found that a variety of showy plants will be in 
flower from the first week in December to the end 
of August without any break, the Violas continuing 
even longer than that, if not required for stock ; and 
moreover, every plant named is as easily grown as 
the Snowdrop, which comes first on the list. 

It is doubtful if such weedy subjects as Tussilagos 
are fit companions for Gentiana verna, Hepaticas, 
or Veronica repens [reptans]. The height assigned 
to Galegas and Iris sibirica scarcely accords with 
their height as grown here, and which is much 
greater than that given. It is a common occurrence 
here to find Iris sibirica growing to a height of 
4 feet when established and in flower. 

In reference to Onosma tauricum, it is a 
Boragewort of great beauty, and very fragrant, but 
the plant is not “miffy” when it is not coddled in 
a frame, or subjected to damp in the winter-time, 
and few plants are more hardy, The plant, if grown 
in too rich a soil, will be apt to rot off at the same 
season of the year. I have some potfuls of it that 
have stood out unprotected for three successive 
winters, and which have not even been plunged in 
any protecting material. These flower well annu- 
ally. When planted out the Onosma requires a 
sandy loam and the drainage should be good; it 
may be propagated with perfect ease, and a few 
should be raised annually, so that any losses may at 
once be made good. The right. place for Gentiana 
yerna is not the herbaceous border, but the rock 
garden, where a cool, moist position ought to be 
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afforded it, employing a loamy soil to plant it in. 
The Veratrums mentioned in Mr. Horsefield’s note 
are better suited for the botanical garden, because of 
the dinginess of their flowers, and although their 
broadly ovate foliage is handsome, and for this 
reason some semi-wild place is the best one for 
them. The Tritomas, Telekias, Bupthalmums, 
Bocconia cordata, Centaurea macrocephala, pos- 
sess ornamental foliage, and are much superior 
in flower to the Veratrums. Aster grandiflorus, 
as a rule, does not expand a flower-bud at all in 
one season in six, and therefore it is not a desirable 
plant for a flower border in any part of the country. 
The number of fine species and varieties of perennial 
plants suitable for a flower border is so great, that 
only those should be chosen, all inferior plants being 
discarded by the gardener. L. Jenkins. 


PLANT NOTES. 


——_ 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 


In the Rhododendron-house at the Royal Exotic 
Nursery an answer to the oft-repeated question, 
Where shall we go for flowers after the Chrysanthe- 
mumsare over? is indicated by the great display of rich 
colour given by over 300 trusses on plants of Messrs. 
Veitch’s R. javanico-jasminiflorum strain, which when 
grown in quantity is perpetual flowering. specially 
beautiful are R. Ophelia, pink with yellow tinge; 
Lord Wolseley, Indian yellow with crimson anthers; 
Thetis, chrome-yellow with crimson anthers; Star 
of India, yellow; and Souvenir de J. H. Mangles, 
reddish-buff, a very large and finely formed flower. 


Beconta Winter Gen (B. socorranaX B. scaRLET 
TUBEROUS). 


At Messrs. James Veitch & Sons’ this vividly 
coloured new variety is in flower in many neat 
specimens covered with bright carmine-crimson 
flowers borne above their fresh-looking bright green 
leaves. It is the perfection of a winter flowering 
plant, and it will not be detracting from its merits 
to say that it is a worthy companion to the profuse 
flowering B. John Heal, a large batch of which 
brightens up the same house. Like B. John Heal, 
too, it bears all male flowers, which accounts for it 
lasting so long in bloom. Flowers of B. Winter 
Gem which opened on November 23 are still good. J. 
OB, 

RHODOCHITON VOLUBILE. 

This is a very graceful and free-flowering climber 
for the cool-house; it climbs by means of its petioles 
and peduncles, which twist around suitable foreign 
bodies that it may chance to come into contact with. 
When this plant is in full vigour it would be difficult 
to find anything on the roof of a cool house to surpass 
it in beauty. The flowers hang in profusion from 
the slender stems like so many rose-coloured bells ; 
from these the corolla rises, protruding beyond the 
very dark red calyx. Cuttings strike slowly but 
surely if placed in a cool house beneath a bell- 
glass, but as seeds are produced freely these afford 
the best means of propagating it. They flower so 
freely at times as apparently to completely exhaust 
themselves. Several plants have come under my 
observation which kept up a grand display for a 
long period, but gradually declined when no other 
reason than that stated could be assigned for their 
so doing. When they are required to cover a good 
space, they should be planted out into a compost 
of loam, leaf-mould and sand, in a well-drained 
border. No doubt it would do well in the summer 
planted out in warm situations. It is a Mexican 
plant, and was figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 3367, 


PenTAS CARNFA. 


This, a charming low growing plant from South 
Africa, with flesh coloured flowers, and if these have 
been regularly picked off throughout the summer, 
and attention given to them as regards potting, &c., 
they will now be found yery useful for cutting from, 


They enjoy a light position in the cool part of the 
stove. Plants may be readily raised from seed, or 
from cuttings whenever obtainable. Ff. Ross. 


THE APIARY. 


a ig ese 
WINTER TREATMENT OF BEES. 


Tue doctors of bee-keeping do not agree on this 
subject any more than doctors of medicine do on 
the maladies which afflict man. One says, keep 
them thoroughly warm, while another says they 
would do much better if they were colder. Some 
say, let the hives be turned towards the north during 
the winter, so that the sun may not tempt them 
out-of-doors ; while another would turn them to the 
south in order that they might get a flight. Still 
another sage says that good luck, like the wise men, 
comes from the east. Some bury their hives in 
holes uzderground, while others desire theirs to be 
put in a loft nearer the skies. Who shall settle it? 
There seems to be little doubt that bees have 
done well under all these conditions. We are not 
one of those who think all men are liars, like the 
ancient king, but consider there is some other solu- 
tion. We have repeatedly said, and reiterate it 
again, that a strong stock of bees can take care of 
itself, even as the donkey that danced among 
the chickens; while a weak stock will succumb, no 
matter which way they are turned, or how much they 
are covered. Shall we, then, neglect them, that 
strength may show its superiority over weakness? 
This would be very foolish. By all means keep the 


bees warm. Make them as snug as possible, 
and see that no wet gets into their hives. Above 
all, take care if snow approaches. Mr. Petti- 


grew used to say that a bee falling on the snow 
seemed to succumb quicker than if thrown into the 
fire, and so it would if left alone. It would soon 
revive if picked up at once, and put in a warm place. 
A strong hive may soon be depopulated by the bees 
dropping into the snow. Bees cluster in winter for 
warmth, and the colder it is the closer they cluster 
together. A few of the outside ones may fall and 
die, but that will not much matter. We are very 
much afraid that bees will be scarce next year. 
Many cottagers have lost all their swarms through 
the unlucky season of 1888, and neglecting to feed 
them. 

The present is the time to be preparing for the next 
campaign. If your hives are home-made, make them ; 
and if not, get them now. Dealers would execute 
the orders better and cheaper now than further on. 
Reversing has been before mentioned as productive 
of large harvests if done intelligently, and we are 
glad to find Professor Cook, of America, a staunch 
advocate of it. It seems that skeps are the best 
hives to invert, as they are inverted both safely and 
quickly. Messrs. Edey & Son, of St. Neots, supply 
a skep fixed into a bar-framed hive. The swarm is 
put into the skep, and when inverted, the bees rush 
up into a bar-framed hive, and fill it. Try it. 
Bee. 


PLANTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


—_—_s—__— 


Srreprocarrus.—These are very pretty and inter- 
esting plants, allied to the Gesneras, of easy culture, 
and free flowering. The plants ought to be more 
commonly grown, and such species as Rexii, biflorus, 
polyanthus, and parviflorus would, I feel sure, make 
capital market plants. Their cultivation is within 
the reach of all those possessed of a heated house, 
and where only a greenhouse is at command the 
selection had better be confined to the sorts above 
mentioned. The huge one-leayed, red-flowered 
yarieties, as S. Dunnii and others, similar, which have 
recently been introduced from Zululand and the Trans- 
yaal, like asomewhat higherand drier atmosphere than 
that of a greenhouse. But even the warmer sorts 
will succeed if in summer they are allowed the 
maximum of light, heat, and air obtainable in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and a temperature in winter 
not falling much below 50°, provided the plants are 


not kept too wet, if so the leaves have a tendency to 
rot off, which, of course, spoils the plants. The 
best mode of propagation is by seed, which is usually 
produced plentifully. The seeds are small, and 


* should be sown in small pans filled with a finely 


sifted compost of about equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould,and sand. After filling the pans give a gentle 
watering, and sow the seeds thinly on the moist 
surface, cover with a bit of glass, and stand them in 
the propagating house, taking care to place them in 
such a position that no further watering may be 
required until the seeds have germinated. A good 
plan, if they show signs of getting dry, is to stand 
them in saucers into which a little water is put; but 
just now (and this is about the best time to sow) if 
they are stood on some moisture-holding-material, 
further watering is rarely required. 

As soon as the seedlings are well up—usually about 
six weeks from the time of sowing—they should be 
pricked off somewhat thickly, in pans or small boxes, 
with a sharp-pointed bit of stick, in a similar manner 
to that practised with young Ferns. Light wooden 
boxes, about 20 inches by 12, made of three-six- 
teenths of an inch broad, and from 2 to 24 inches 
deep, are very convenient for propagating-work. For 
the first few months much more progress will be 
made if they are kept in the propagating-house, or 
where a temperature of about 60° is maintained. 
Under this treatment the little clumps pricked off 
will grow rapidly, and before they get crowded in 
the boxes they should be potted up, using a compost 
similar to that recommended for the seed-pans, but 
without it being sifted, and a little well-decayed 
manure or other fertiliser, might be added with 
advantage. 

The size of potsin the first year should not exceed 
small 32’s, but 60’s and 48’s are usually quite large 
enough. By the time the plants have got to this 
stage, an ordinary greenhouse is the more suitable 
place for them, if it is in summer, as it will be, if the 
seeds are sown now, shading the plants from direct 
sunshine. Towards the end of the summer, if all has 
gone well, they should begin to flower; when if re- 
moved (that is, if in a frame) to a light position in 
the conservatory, they will keep throwing up their 
flower-scapes for a long period of time. A speedy 
way of producing an effect’ with these plants is to 
plant a number of them in pots or pans; these 
quickly form an effective mass, and they may be potted 
up after flowering for use the next season. It may 
be remarked that they look best when the depth of 
pot or pan does not exceed 6 inches. These make 
capital subjects for planting around the edges of beds 
in conservatories or underneath the plant stages, but 
in such places the flowers usually get spoiled, and 
are rendered useless as cut blooms. For cutting 
purposes the species first mentioned are well adapted, 
having stout stalked scapes of flowers of good sub- 
stance, varying in colour from white to lilac, or 
blue, more or less striped with chocolate or purple- 
brown on the three lower lobes of the corolla. S. 
polyantha and caulescens are two interesting species, 
with sky-blue flowers; the last-named is an erect 
branching species. Several interesting and beau- 
tiful hybrids, between Rexii and Dunnii, have been 
raised by Mr. Watson of Kew, two of which, Wat- 
soni X and Kewensis x received Floral Committee 
Certificates last year from the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. F. Ross. Pendell Court. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Ourpoor Ferrnery.—If not already done these 
should be cleaned and put into as neat and trim 
order as circumstances will allow. It is not to be 
expected that at this season it will present an attractive 
appearance, and cleaning must not be taken too 
literally ; for instance, all dead fronds of deciduous 
species should not be removed from the rootstock for 
the present, but allowed to remain till the time of 
renewed activity, as they are the best of protectors in 
severe weather. Hand weeding may be done when 
the weather is open, and fallen leaves and dead 
sticks from overhanging trees removed. Examine 
the labels, re-naming such as require it. Although 
we have not as yet experienced trost sharp enough 
to injure the more delicate North American and other 
exotic species, it will be advisable to have protecting 
material in readiness in the event of a change to cold 
weather. Amongst those requiring protection I may 
name Polystichum proliferum, P. setosum, Lastrea 
atrata, Li. a. decurrens, L. opaca, L. frondosa, Cyrto- 
mium, Struthiopteris germanica, S. japonica, Wood- 
wardia radicans, W, japonica, and W. Fortunei. The 
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majority of the above being evergreen species the 
fronds ought to be protected with pieces of matting 
or similar material, and, in addition to this, a good 
surface dressing of cocoa-fibre refuse or half-decayed 
leaves might beemployed. New work and alterations 
should be pushed on during the mild weather. In 
the making of outdoor ferneries no pains should be 
spared at the outset to render the work of an en- 
during character ; and I would mention two or three 
essential points: 1st, situation ; this should be rather 
moist and shaded than the contrary, and if the ground 
is undulating with large trees close by, so much the 
better. The soil is another matter of importance, for 
if the staple is unsuitable for Ferns, some other must 
be substituted, and this may consist of sandy loam, 
leaf-mould and peat—the latter, in which the roots of 
wild Ferns abound, is the best. In the matter of plant- 
ing, and in the choice of suitable species and varieties to 
plant I would say that in all cases where an intimate 
knowledge of Ferns is lacking, the matter should be 
left entirely in the hands of a nurseryman who makes 
a specialty of Ferns, as by so doing disappoint- 
ment in results is likely to be averted. Suitable 
accommodation in the way of rockwork should also 
be provided for a few of the smaller growing species, 
such as Ceterach officinarum ; many of the Scolo- 
pendriums, and some of the Aspleniums will also de- 
light in such surroundings, and it would greatly add 
to the attractiveness of the fernery, if a narrow 
stream of water Gould be introduced, near to which 
some of the hardy “ filmies,” such as Hymenophyl- 
lum tunbridgense, H. unilaterale, and Trichomanes 
radicans might be grown. All these, and many 
other points are matters of detail which ought to be 
taken into consideration and decided on their own 
poste in each individual case. J. Horsefield, Heytes- 
ury. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 


————— 


Pines.—Plants, which are swelling their fruits, 
must be carefully supplied with weak guano, or 
Thomson's manure, every time they require water, 
and sufficient should given to saturate the whole ball, 
no more being given till the plantsaredry. Let each 
plant be examined once or twice a week as to its 
condition. Some plants may require water oftener 
than others according to their situation. Plants 
which are plunged in a bed of moist leaves or tan 
will not require so much water as plants wholly 
dependent on fire-heat for bottom temperature. 
Whenever the fruits show colour see that the soil is 
in a healthy condition as regards moisture, and if 
any be necessary give then, but no more till the 
fruit is cut. Regulate the atmospheric moisture by 
the state of the weather. Ifclear and bright, the 
paths should be damped the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and again about | p.a., when the air has been shut 
off—the surface of the bed, and all wall surfaces, 
being sprinkled at this time, but avoid as much as 
possible damping the foliage; 85° to 90° for 
bottom-heat, 65° to 70° as a night temperature ; 
but if the weather be of a character demanding the 
use of much fuel rather decrease the moisture, and 
allow the temperature to drop to 60°, as a cold 
frosty night is generally succeeded by a clear sunny 
day ; 80° as a day temperature ; 85° with sun and 
air, which must be admitted at the ‘top of the house, 
and with care close the ventilator in time to run up 
a temperature of 95°, and have the fire stirred to 
prevent a too rapid decline of the temperature. The 
night temperatures are to rule from 10 p.m. to dawn. 


Early Starters—If not already done, no time 
should be lost in getting these prepared. Select 
only such plants for this purpose’as are likely to start 
without making a growth, and subject them to a 
bottom-heat of 90°. See that they are in a proper 
state of moisture at the root when plunged, and be 
careful of watering much until they throw up their 
flower heads. If too much water be given they will 
in all likelihood start into growth instead of show- 
ing fruit ; maintain 65° to 70° as a night tempera- 
ture, 80° to 85° by day; and similar [treatment as 
regards moisture in the atmosphere as that recom- 
mended for plants swelling their fruit. The plants 
intended for starting in February should be kept as 
quiet as possible, but the structure in which they are 
to be started should be got in readiness; and the 
plunging material should be renewed if necessary, so 
that the rank heat may subside prior to the plants 
being introduced. Keep these and all successional 
divisions at 55° to 60° at night, and 65° to 70° 
during the day with sunheat, airing on all favour- 
able occasions, 


Vines —The early house will now be making rapid 
progress. Let the forcing be conducted as much as 
possible during the day. Where the leaves are 
developed cease the use of the syringe and damp the 
paths and ridge of fermenting leaves. ‘Temperature 
55° on cold nights and 60° on mild will be a suffi- 
ciently high until the Vines come into flower, when 
65° to 70° should be maintained, with 10° higher by 
day—5° more being allowed with bright sun. Do 
not damp down the house in the morning when the 
Vines are in bloom, and towards midday distribute 
the pollen with a Pampas-grass plume. Damp the 
surface of the border at 2 p.x., when the house is to 
be shut up for the day. The tying down of the 
shoots must be very carefully undertaken else they 
will in all likelihood break off, but there is 
no need for hurry in this matter if the foliage be 
kept clear of the glass until such time as the Vines 
are coming into bloom, when the shoots will bend 
very freely. A watering of tepid water should be 
given to the border prior to the Vines blossoming, 
and the:beds of fermenting leaves may receive a slight 
addition, if the heat has declined; and during the 
blooming stage of the Vines the daily turning of a 
portion may be dispensed with. 

Pot Vines—Much of that which has been recom- 
mended in regard to permanent Vines applies to 
these, only that every attention to watering and the 
due administering of weak manure stimulant must 
be duly carried out as recommended in the Calendar 
for December 8, giving top-dressings as frequently 
as they appear needful. Keep a steady root tem- 
perature of 85° by slight additions to the fermenting 
leaves. 

The Second-house will now be swelling fast, and 
due attention to disbudding must be paid. When 
the buds are fairly burst, 55° should be the mini- 
mum night temperature, and 60° that by day ; cease 
syringing the canes, and supply the necessary mois- 
ture by damping down. Prune all late vineries as 
they are cleared of fruit, and get them cleaned and 
prepared for starting. 

The First Muscat-house should now be shut up, and 
fire-heat applied by the middle of the month. 
Grapes still hanging on the Vines should be examined 
at short intervals, and decaying berries removed, 
but considering the bad influence light has on black 
Grapes in lightening their colour, it is by far the 
best method to cut them with a good length of wood, 
and to place them in bottles inadark room. Where 
convenience for this does not exist, a shade of brown 
paper may be laid on the trellis over the bunches. 
When the weather will allow, admit all the air pos- 
sible, and keep a slight warmth in the heating appa- 
ratus, to expel damp; and when the weather is foggy 
keep the ventilators closed and the temperature as 
near 45° as possible. When hard frost necessitates 
the warming of the house the warmth ought not to 
exceed 40°. Wm. M. Baillie. Luton Hoo. 
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Apricots.—These trees being the first to bloom, 
the pruning and nailing of them should be finished 
early in the New Year, and this year more especially, 
the weather being at present so very mild; and the 
swelling of the bloom-buds will be hastened con- 
siderably. I always endeavour to have the trees here 
pruned and nailed as early as possible, so that on the 
approach of frosty weather some kind of protection 
may at once be placed over them, if the state of 
the bloom-buds should seem to require it. The 
summer pruning of fruit trees, often before alluded 
to in my notes, applies also to the Apricot, and when 
this has been performed the present pruning, will not 
be of a severe character. All dead snags must be 
cut away and the spurs shortened to three or four 
buds. Young trees that have made strong shoots 
should have these left entire, asno good can accrue 
from cutting them hard back; in fact, it is very often 
the cause of a great deal of gumming taking place in 
the trees. These strong growths should have their 
tips pinched when they begin to grow, which will 
cause them to produce numerous laterals. The fore- 
right ones should be pinched in, and to form spurs, 
the others laid in, and the trees will thus be quickly 
furnished with bearing wood, as these laterals will 
generally become studded with bloom-buds in the 
following autumn. Where gaps have been caused 
by branches dying off during the last season, it will 
always be good practice to lay in enough young wood 
to fill them up, than to attempt to move one or more 
of the older branches out of their old position for 


that purpose, the old wood of the Apricot being of 
a very brittle character which will not bear any force 
being employed in bending it one way or the other, 
and once the tissues are ruptured, gumming at 
once sets in, and the branch dies shortly after being 
moved. After the nailing is done, subject the trees 
and walls to a thorough washing with soap-suds with 
the garden engine, and if the trees are mfested with 
brown scale, paint them with a home-made mixture, 
such as was recommended for Plums in. my last 
calendar, p. 731. 

Currants.—Those where grown on north walls 
should be spurred in to two buds, and with regard to 
old trees, lay in some young wood at the base for 
training up as branches, so that the old ones 
eventually may be cut away. Examine the shreds, 
and make good deficiencies, well washing the trees 
afterwards with a solution of soot and lime, Point 
the alley over to the depth of 2 or 3 inches, and dust 
the surface well over with newly slaked lime. 

Orchards Examine the young trees, and shorten 
or remove altogether any branches that are 
likely to grow in the wrong direction, and cut off 
the points of any others that stand in need of it, 
Old trees that have been neglected will require the 
removal of the cross and interlacing branches, and 
the crowns should be thinned out, so that as much 
sunlight and air as possible will reach the inner part 
of the trees. If infested with lichen, dust the trees on 
a damp day with soot and lime, or syringe them 
with those substances thoroughly mixed in water. I 
had a great many trees so treated last winter, and 
the bark on stem and branch is now bright and 
healthy. 

General Work:.—As soon as the nailing of trees is 
finished the alleys will require attention, as the soil 
will have been trodden very hard. They should be 
forked up to the depth of a few inches, afterwards 
applying a mulching of dung to any trees which seem 
to stand in need of it. Apple and Pear borders 
should also be lightly dug over, and the digging of 
bush fruit quarters proceeded with after prnning the 
bushes, 4A. Ward, Stoke Edith Park. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


French Brans 1x Pors.—These require a nice 
light position at this part of the year, a temperature 
of 65°—70°, with plenty of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, and they should be assisted when the roots fill 
the pots with weak manure-water at each alternate 
watering. Light turfy loam, pulled to pieces by 
hand, mixed with half decayed leaf-soil that has not 
been sifted, or old Mushroom dung, is the best kind 
of compost for Beans, and at this season it should 
be made warm before sowing the seed. Eight-inch 
pots are about the best size for most varieties, but 
6-inch ones will be large enough for small growing 
varieties, or indeed for most others in the winter 
months. Some gardeners sow the seeds in 60's first 
and repot afterwards, but I have found the French 
Bean to do best if this disturbance is avoided by 
sowing the seeds in the larger pots. As they only 
remain in the pots a short time the drainage required 
may be of the slightest—one good sized crock over 
the hole and a handful of the rough part of the com- 
post over this being sufficient for the purpose. 
The pot should only be made about half 
full at the time of sowing or transplanting, the 
soil being put in lightly, merely shaking the pot on 
the bench, and not pressing it with the hands, as the 
Beans prefer a loose soil through which the water 
will percolate freely. Enough seed should be put 
into each pot to allow for a few failures and 
to make sure of at least five good plants. The pots 
may be placed on the hotwater-pipes in a forcing- 
house to hasten germination, and when the plants 
show the third leaf they may be filled up with soil 
and a few twigs of Birch be stuck amongst the plants 
to support them. Ifany plants show a disposition 
to grow too tall the points should be pinched out 
when the stems have got three joints beyond the 
seed leaves; but if dwarf compact varieties like Sir 
J. Paxton and Osborn’s Forcing are grown, this 
stopping of the points will be unnecessary. Canadian 
Wonder is a good variety but it is more useful at a 
later period. French Beans when grown in the tem- 
perature given above will be ready to gather in about 
six weeks after sowing, so that by sowing once a 
fortnight a fourth part of the quantity to be grown 
acontinual supply can be maintained as each lot 
will last in bearing about that space of time, I”, H, 
Divers, Ketton Hall, Stamford, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


——= 


SALES. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 
Plants, and Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Nursery Stock and Greenhouse 
Plants, from sample, at Pro- 
theroe & Morris’ Rooms. 


10,000 Lilium auratum, Azalea-, 
2 Camellias, &c., at Protheroe & 
l Morris’ Rooms. 


(Pasa Lilium auratum from Japan, 
3 


TUESDAY, JAN. 1 


WEDNESDAY, 


and Other Roots, at Stevens’ 
Roonis. 

Dutch Bulbs, 
Morris’ Rooms. 


THURSDAY, JAN. ¢ 


at Protheroe & 


FRIDAY, TAS af Imported Orchids, at Protheroe & 


Morris’ Rooms. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Border 
Plants, and Bulbs, at Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


SATURDAY, JAN.5 


In the press of every day work, 
where one duty swiftly succeeds 
to another, and where the work in 
hand is necessarily mingled with the preparation 
for that which is to come, one is apt to forget 
how much has already been done. Reflections 
of this kind crowd upon us as we scan the pro- 
ceedings of the year now at its end. No one who 
will take the trouble to turn over the pages of 
the horticultural journals for 1888 will deny that 
it has been for horticulturists a year of great 
activity and substantial progress. Tor our own 
parts (if we may venture for a moment to speak 
of ourselves), the reduction in price, which was 
accomplished two years ago, is seen to have 
been a substantial success, which bids fair to be 
accentuated as time goes on. As the reduction 
has been carried out without detracting from 
the quantity or quality of the material put 
before the reader, we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves on the result. 

Turning to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
as the corporate representative of national 
horticulture, it is evident that the worst has been 
passed. The ill-starred connection with South 
Kensington has been abolished, and the Society, 
with its associated library, has been installed in 
new and commodious premises. Moreover, thanks 
to the energy and labour of its Council, it has 
been freed from debt, new bye-laws have been 
enacted, and very much done to put the Society 
in a more satisfactory state, while a very large 
number of new Fellows has joined the ranks, 


The Work of 
the Year. 
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That the Drill Hall as a place for the fort- 
nightly meetings should not have met with 
universal approbation is not to be wondered at, 
but it was the best that could be done at the 
moment, and no locality more suitable on the 
whole has yet presented itself, while the shows 
themselves have been mostly excellent and 
varied, the contributions from Kew affording 
great variety and unwonted interest. The in- 
conveniences of this place of exhibition will, in 
the coming year, be greatly abated by the holding 
of various meetings at Chiswick, and by the 
repetition of a great show inthe Temple Gardens. 
That which was held in that locality this year 
was very successful in itself, and would have 
been more so but for the dreadful weather— 
weather, by the way, which by its continuance 


- in evil doing, proved very prejudicial throughout 


almostall the year, not only to many of our exhi- 
bitions, but, what is of more consequence, to 
many of our crops, the season having been the 
worst since the disastrous one of 1879, though 
fortunately not quite so lamentable in its results. 

The great Quinquennial Ghent Show in April 
was the event of the year as regards horticultural 
exhibitions. It was fully reported in our columns, 
and was in all respects an unequivocal success. 
The Rose shows suffered from the untoward 
season, and the same may be said of the Chry- 
santhemum shows, although the success and 
progress of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
must be noted as one of the features of the time. 

Great attention has been devoted to the sub- 
ject of the culture of hardy fruit as a partial 
remedy for agricultural depression. Conferences 
at St. Albans, the Crystal Palace, Dunkeld, and 
last, not least, at Chiswick, have undoubtedly 
given a great impulse to this important matter, 
and among the results already attained has been 
the establishment of a horticultural college at 


. Swanley, and the formation of a company for 


the express purpose of developing this industry. 
Another company, under the title of the National 
Fruit Growers’ Association, has likewise been 
formed, for the purpose of fruit farming and 
other cognate enterprises. Provided due caution 
be exercised, and exaggerated anticipations be 
not indulged in, there is no doubt that there 
is room, even under existing circumstances, for 
a considerable development of profitable enter- 
prise in this direction, though a perusal of the 
fruit crop reports published yearly in our columns 
for the last quarter of a century should tend to 
modify exaggerated anticipations. Difficulties 
dependent on land tenure, rates, &c., can doubt- 
less be met, but the conditions of climate are less 
amenable to human provision. Something may 
be done, however, even in this direction by the 
selection of suitable sorts, and by appropriate 
cultivation. 

The promised establishment of a Doard of 
Agriculture, to include horticulture and forestry, 
has for the present been postponed, though there 
is little doubt that it will ultimately be estab- 
lished when the thorny questions relating to the 
occupancy of the land, the questions of tithes, 
preferential railway charges and similar matters 
may stand a chance of much-required readjust- 
ment, though if they are made the war-cries of 
party politicians it may be feared progress will 
be slow. 

The charitable societies connected with horticul- 
ture have prospered, the old established Gardeners’ 
Benevolent Society is thriving, while the en- 
thusiasm which surrounded the inception of the 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund—a memorial of the 
Quren’s Jubilee—has by no means subsided, and 
the young institution is already in a prosperous 
condition and effecting much good. 


Public recognition has been made of the im- 
portance of horticulture as contributing to the 
progress and welfare of humanity in the honours 
accorded to some of its representatives. A 
special medal was presented by the King of the 
Brieraws, at the instigation of the Ghent 
Society of Botany and Agriculture, to Professor 
RercurnBpach for his life-long services to 
Orchidology; and other distinguished honours 
have been conferred upon Hnglish representative 
men. 

Of new introductions in the way of plants and 
vegetables we shall make further note on another 
occasion ; in the meantime, we may state that the 
vegetable first figured in this country in our 
number for January 7, 1888, p. 13, bids fair to 
achieve considerable popularity. Under these 
circumstances a popular name becomes a desidera- 
tum. The French term Crosnes is hardly 
acceptable, the epithet ‘‘ Chinese Artichoke” is 
doubly incorrect. ‘To meet this difficulty Messrs. 
Stuart & Maury propose to call it Knot-root, to 
which no very grave objection can be raised, 
though if we were inclined to be hypercritical we 
should certainly not call it a’root, while Mr. 
SHIRLEY Hipsery’s proposed term of Spirals is 
hardly more appropriate. In the meantime, 
Stachys is not avery objectionable word to employ. 

Of books and memoirs relating to botany and 
gardening there has been a constant stream, as 
one may see by merely consulting our index. 
Adverting to forestry, we may permit ourselves 
to refer to the paper of Dr. ScHLicH in our 
columns on Abies Douglasii as a timber tree, 
not only for its direct value as a contribution to 
the history of the tree but as a model of the 
kind of investigation which it behoves foresters 
to undertake, if they would see their art progress 
and develope its potential importance. Mr, 
Harry VEIrcH’s paper in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society on the fertilisation of Cattleya 
may be cited as another illustration of the kind 
of work needed to forward the progress of horti- 
culture in that direction. The vast Lncyclopedia 
Britannica has heen completed within the year, 
and we allude to it here for the purpose of 
pointing out that not only pure Botany and 
Physiology, but Horticulture and Agriculture 
are treated in it in a manner commensurate with 
their importance, and in such a way as to be 
available, not only for experts, but for the 
general public. 

The obituary record of the year shows that it 
was disastrous for botanists. The great and 
much beloved AsA Gray was taken from us early 
in the year, the eminent anatomist and mycolo- 
gist, Dr Bary, succumbed to the general fate. 
Professor Drcxson and Dr. BoswEert made great 
gaps in the ranks; while among horticulturists 
the brave veteran ex-Curator of Kew, Joun Smitu, 
was very shortly followed to the grave by his suc- 
cessor of the same name. Joun Day will be long 
remembered among orchidists, while Woop- 
BRIDGE and RogER will remain in recollection 
as representative gardeners. 

We must confine ourselves here to this general 
review of the year’s proceedings. In successive 
issues we shall have occasion to enter into further 
details on particular departments than it is 
advisable to do now. 


SYMPHYANDRA HOFFMANNI, SP. NOV. (fig. 107). 
—A\ fine specimen of this remarkable hardy plant, pro- 
bably the first flowered in this country, was exhibited 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew, at the Drill Hall last 
summer, and although somewhat resembling the 
better known 8. pendula, it has a more robust habit, 
and produces flowers in muchgreater quantity. It is 
a native of Bosnia, where it was found in 1883 by the 
gentleman whose name it bears, and was figured and 
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described by Pantozsex in the Wiencr Iilustrirte 
Garten Zeitung, 1884, p. 352, fig. 53. The 
plant is bushy, high branched, and compact, upright, 
and from 1—2 feet high. The flowers, on 
longish pedicels, are produced from the axils of all 
but the lowest leaves, continuing to give a succes- 
sion from two to three months in duration. Flowers 
white, the inside covered with long whitish hairs, 
the lobes ovate acute, always drooping. Calyx of 
five long lanceolate divisions, exceeding the base of 
the corolla by the length of the capsule, style the 
same length as the corolla, the anthers in a column 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SoclETy.—The fol- 
lowing list shows the dates and places of meetings 
and shows for 1889 :—January 15, February 12, 
March 12* and 26*, April 9* and 23*, and May 14*. 
at the Drill Hall, Westminster; May 30 and 31, 
Temple Gardens, London ; June 11* and 25*, Drill 
Hall; July 2, 5, 9, Chiswick; July 23*, August 13* 
and 27, and September 17, Drill Hall; September 
24, 25, 26, Chiswick ; October 8* and 22*, Drill Hall ; 
November 12 and 15, Chiswick ; December 10, Drill 
Hall. On the days marked * a short popular lecture 
will be delivered at 3 p.m. The Fruit and Floral 


25, 26, Chiswick. Chrysanthemum Centenary Con- 
ference, Noyember 12, 13, Chiswick. 


CHiswick HORTICULTURAL SOCcIETY.—We 
learn that this Society has determined to hold its 
summer show on July 9 at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Turnham Green, in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. This is an excellent 
arrangement, and one that we hope may pave the 
way for that fuller federation and affiliation of the 
special and local societies which would replace so 


Fic, 107.—8yYMPHYANDRA HOFFMANNI ; 


reaching half the length of the latter; leaves ovate, 
acuminate, sharply bi- or tri-serrate, the ribs white, 
prominent on both sides, and these as well as the 
whole plant covered with short hairs, and of a fresh 
spring green colour, Although the flowers are not 
of a brilliant colour, the neat habit of this plant, 
together with its profuseness of flowering, en- 
title it to a place in every good collection. It 
is extremely free even for a Campanula, and 
continues such a long time in bloom as to make 
it welcome. So far our impression that it is a 
biennial has not been confirmed. It commenced to 
flower in July, and is still alive, and flowering at the 
present moment—December, 1888, _ 


> 


FLOWERS WHITE, 


Committees will meet on the above dates at 11 A.m., ex- 
cept May 31, July 3, September 25, 26, and November 
13. The Scientific Committee will meet at 1 p.m. in the 
Library, 111, Victoria Street, S.W., on the above 
dates except on May 30, 31, July 2, 3, 9, August 13, 
27, September 17, 24, 25, 26, November 12,13. The 
Annual General Meeting will be held in the Library, 
on February 12, at 3 p.m. National Auricula 
Society's Show, April 23 Drill Hall. Great Summer 
Exhibition, May 30 and 31, Temple Gardens, E.C. 
Great National Rose Conference, July 2 and 3, 
Chiswick. Chiswick Flower Show, July 9, Chiswick. 
National Carnation Society’s Show, July 23, Drill 
Hall. Great Vegetable Conference, September 24, 


(sEE P, 760.) 


advantageously the destructive process of disintegra- 
tion which has been going on in other qaarters. The 
autumn show of the above Society will be held on 
November 14, 


“THE GARDEN ORACLE.” — Mr. Surry 
Hisserp issues his customary annual, containing, in 
addition to the ordinary calendarial matter, lists of 
the new plants of the year, much useful Chrysan- 
themum lore, and a yariety of matter which will 
make its purchase a matter of satisfaction. The 
publishing office is at 4, Ave Maria Lane. 


“THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE.” — At this 
season our old friend blossoms out like the Glas- 
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tonbury Thorn, throws off the details of weekly 
routine, and diverges into numerous byepaths. The 
holiday-keeping reader will delight to have a ‘‘run 
round” Shakespeare’s gardens. Some may find 
leisure to overhaul and re-arrange their bookshelves, 
and will find useful hints. In fact, the reader must 
be very teratological indeed if he cannot find some- 
thing to amuse and interest him. 


ALMANACS FOR 1889.—Foremost among these 
for general use stands Whitaker's (12,, Warwick 
Lane, Paternoster Row, London), of which we have 
received a copy. The latest edition is larger than 
that of 1888 by about 60 pages and contains as usual a 
fund of statistical information on a variety of 
subjects, political and otherwise, making it a handy 
reference book for both office and home. ‘There is a 
review of the science of the year, music, &c., and a 
table of marks on porcelain is introduced. The Live 
Stock Journal Almanac (Vinton & Co., 9, New Bridge 
Street, Ludgate Circus, London), contains numerous 
articles of use to the stock-farmer, contributed 
by some of the leading writers on the subjects, 
such as Sir J. B. JLawes, and Professor Wright- 
son. Horses, cattle, poultry, are all mentioned. 
Calvert's Mechanics’ Almanac, a book of about sixty 
pages, contains articles which recommend themselves 
to builders and other artisans. There are short 
paragraphs on various topics of interest, a notice on 
the patent law amendment, and tables for purposes 
of various calculations. Messrs. Foster & Pearson 
(horticultural builders, &c., Beeston, Notts) issue 
an almanac with one month on a sheet; and a daily 
calendar, comes from Messrs. T. Fletcher & Co. 
(Gas Stoves, &c.), London and Warrington. Messrs. 
J. Weeks & Co. (Horticultural Buiders), Chelsea, 


London, issue a handy pocket and note-book for the . 


year. The Lion Fire Insurance Company has also 
forwarded a Card Calendar for 1889. 


“ WALKS IN HOLLAND”—Many of our readers, 
interested in Dutch bulbs, Crocuses, &c., will like 
to know that an illustrated Handbook to some of 
the less frequented parts of Holland, including Fries- 
land, Groningen, and Guelderland, edited by Mr. 
Percy Linptey, is in preparation. 


SCIADIUM ARBUSCULA.—At a well attended 
meeting of the Natural History Society of Aberdeen 
on Tuesday, the 18th inst. Mr, Joun Roy, President 
of the Society, communicated the occurrence of the 
Sciadium arbuscula (Braun), discovered for the first 
time in the British Isles, in the month of November 
last, by Mr. Roy. The finding of the plant is some- 
what interesting. Mrs. Farquaarson, of Haughton, 
forwarded to Mr. Roy a specimen, with other plants 
she had found growing amongst leaves in a pool 
near Haughton, Aberdeenshire, and that gentleman 
was enabled, from descriptions given by Dr. Braun, 
to make the plant out to be the Sciadium arbuscula, 
which is found in Germany and other parts of the 
Continent. In his communication on the plant to 
the Society Mr. Roy described its growth in its 
various stages, and illustrated his remarks by drawings 
executed by Dr. Braun. 


CHINESE FLORA.—The enumeration of the 
plants known to inhabit the Chinese Empire, and 
which is being prepared by Messrs. I. B. Forses 
and W. B. Hemstry, has now reached the end of 
Composit. The enumeration forms a volume of 
the Journal of the Linnean Society, but may be had 
separately. Descriptions are given of new species, 
while, for those which have been previously de- 
scribed, bibliographical references are supplied. 
The work will form a necessary companion to the 
Flora of British India, and other Colonial Floras. 


CocoA-NUT REFUSE.—An interesting possible 
utilization of Cocoa-nut refuse is referred to in a 
report of the Government Botanist of the Botanic 
Gardens in the Nilghiris for the year 1887-8. It 
has been found that if the refuse be subjected to 
pressure while yet moist, the natural viscidity causes 
it to cohere to form a mass resembling millboard. 


This substance is so hygroscopic that if a puncture 
be made in it while in contact with water the 
adjacent parts immediately absorb so much water 
that the orifice is closed by the consequent expan- 
sion. It has been found that in this way the orifice 
caused by the firing of a bullet nearly an inch in 
diameter through a #-inch plate of the refuse, sus- 
taining a head of 1 foot of water, was stopped so 
quickly, that although a large jet at first spirted 
through, this decreased in volume in a few seconds, 
and in less than a minute had ceased entirely. It is 
suggested that this property might render the 
material valuable as a backing to the armour of 
ships. 


STOCK-TAKING : NOVEMBER. — The imports 
from British possessions and foreign countries at 
this season of the year are of somewhat greater 
interest to both vendor and purchaser than, perhaps, 
they are at any other time—medicalZgentlemen may 
also be expected to be taken into consultation 
in this connection. That will be seen later on. 
The summary for the month of November, now before 
us, records as follows :— 


. 1887. 


1888. Difference. 


£. £. £. 
Total value of imports | 32,850,321 39,223,985 | +2,378,614 


§I1.—(A.) Articles of 
food and drink — 
duty free F 

(B.) — do., dutiable 

§VI.—Raw materials 
for textile manufac- 


10,114,928 
2,639,453 


11,253,883 
2,537,472 


+1,138,469 
—101,981 


tures Gneluding 
Flax, Hemp, and 
Jute)... vee oon 


§VII.—Raw materials 
for sundry industries 
and manufactures 
(including wood and 
timber, hewn. sawn, 
split, dressed ; vege- 
table materials, for 
paper-making, &c.) 

§IX. — Miscellaneous 
articles (including 
Clover, Grass, Flax, 
Rape, Linseed) 


8,630,406 8,468,482 | —161,924 


2,831,606 3,428,423 | -+596,817 


1,272,667 1,508,562 | 285,595 


From the expanded list of imports the few appended 
extracts are of interest—the “summary ” is other- 
wise sufficiently explicit :— 


| | 
1888. Difference 


1887. 

§ IL. Fruit :— —. 
Apples, raw «». bush.| 389,054 | 942,466 | +553,412 
Unenumerated, raw ... ,, | 206,513 | 182,410) —24,103 

Onions ses oO ws 9)_+| 027,981 | 839,216 | —198,715 

Potatos « cywt.| 178,143 | 63,800 | —114,343 

Vegetables, raw, unenumer- | 
ated oo ae . Value} £34,987 | £42,365 | +£7,378 


The “difference” columns in both tables will be 
found of interest to a large section of our readers ; 
for whom, however, the figures for the twelyemonths 
will naturally be more valuable; and this will be 
laid before them in good time. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Counties CHRyY- 
SANTHEMUM AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual dinner of the above Society was held 
on Tuesday evening, December 18, at the Bell Hotel, 
upwards of fifty members, leading nurserymen and 
seedsmen and principal gardeners of the district, 
being present, besides several invited guests, and 
amongst the latter were Mr. Ourram, Mr. Percu, 
and Mr. Parker, Impney Hall, the successful Chry- 
santhemum grower. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Laruam, Curator of the Botanical Garden, and after 
the usual loyal toasts had been given and duly re- 
sponded to, Mr. Ourram proposed the toast, “The 
Society,” and alluded to the good work the Society 
was doing, the excellent manner in which everything 
was arranged, and to the quality of the exhibits, 
Mr. Hueuns, the Secretary, announced that it was 
intended to offer a substantial prize for cut flowers 
of Chrysanthemums next season, if being the cen- 
tenary of the introduction of the plant. A subscrip- 
tion list was at once opened and a good sum collected 
in the room. It is the wish of the Society to draw 


together the leading growers of the North and the 
South to compete for this prize, and they intend to 
make it worthy of their object. 


PRIMULA VEITCH’S CHELSEA BLUE—A batch 
of this handsome blue Primula is just now in bloom 
in the fine gardens of H. H. Gipss, Esq., Aldenham, 
Elstree, and is spoken very highly of by Mr. E. 
Becker as a variety whose colour is very useful and 
telling in floral arrangements. The Chrysanthe- 
mums have been very fine at Aldenham this year, 
and the successions of Primulas, Bouvardias, Poin- 
settias, &c., with good foliage plants, and a sprinkling 
of Orchids ensure no lack of bloom at this season, 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. — Almost filling the 
space in the Banana-house not occupied by the 
Musas now fruiting at Aldenham in the gardens of 
H. H. Giszs, Esq., is a grand lot of specimens of 
this fine white bulbous plant, many in flower and in 
great promise of bloom to succeed for a considerable 
time. These plants are noteworthy, especially as 
many of them were suffering from Wucharis-mite 
when they came into Mr. Brcxerr’s care. Mr, 
Brcxerr’s opinion is that bad condition, either from 
bad culture or accident, favours the increase of the 
Kucharis-mite, and good cultur esoon stamps it out; 
once good root-action being secured, the mite soon 
departs to more congenial localities. This is the 
opinion of many good growers now. 


FRUIT FARMING.—Mr. P. Conway, late of the 
Gardens, Muntham Court, Worthing, is now engaged 
in planting a fruit farm on an extensive scale at 
Outwell, Wisbech, Cambs., for J. W. Marrin, Esq. 
The farm will embrace both indoor and outdoor fruits, 


SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN. 


Descemper 20.—Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The Rev. G. HE. Post, M.A., 
M.D., was elected a Fellow of the Society. The 
following recently elected Fellows were formally 
admitted:—Mr. R. W. dullett, M.A.; Dr. D. T. 
Playfair, Mr. Clement Reid. 

Professor R. J. Anderson exhibited a photograph 
of an apparatus for the microscope which he had 
designed, consisting of a revolving disc with clips, 
by means of which a number of slides may be suc- 
cessively brought opposite the microscope, which is 
fixed in a horizontal position in front of it. 

Mr. Clement Reid exhibited fruit of the Hornbeam 
from the preglacial forest bed at Pakefield, near 
Norwich, and not previously recorded as occurring 
in any British deposit. 

Mr. T. Christy exhibited a collection received 
from Java of hairs from the base of various Ferns, 
notably Cibotium Cummingii, and a species, as sup- 
posed, of Dicksonia, used as a styptic, for staunch- 
ing blood. Professor Stuart, in pointing out that 
the use of similar material for a like purpose in 
China was well known to surgeons, took occasion to 
explain the nature of the so-called “lamb of Tartary,” 
on which an instructive little volume had been pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Henry Lee, F.L.S. Mr. D. 
Morris remarked that the use of Fern-hairs was also 
known as a styptic in South America, whence speci- 
mens had been forwarded to the museum at Kew. 

A paper was then read by Mr. D. Morris on the 
characteristics of plants, included under Erythroxylon 
coca, Lamarck, with a description of a new variety, 
which he proposed toname, from its origin, H. noyo- 
granatense. He pointed out that the well-known 
coca plant had been noticed by botanists and trayel- 
lers for the last 300 years, and that although Clusius 
was generally regarded as the earliest writer on it, 
he had been anticipated by Nicholas Monardes in 
his Historia Medicinal, published at Seville in 1580, 
and translated by Clusius, who printed it in a con- 
densed form in his Exoticum libri decem,in 1605. The 
plant was first described asa species by Lamarck, in 
the Lncyclopedie Methodique, in 1786, from specimens 
brought by De Jussieu from Peru. Until lately the 
leaves had been used merely as a nervous stimulant, 
like opium in China, and betel in the Nast 
Indies; but had latterly come into prominence 
as the source of cocaine, a valuable alkaloid pos- 
sessing anesthetic properties when brought in 
contact with the mucous membrane. There 
were several climatic forms more or less dis- 
tinct, and after describing the typical plant, Mr, 
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Morris pointed out the characters by which E. nova- 
granatense might be distinguished. 

Mr. Spencer Moore contributed a paper on 
Apioscystis, which he regarded as a Volvocinea. 
The ciliated form was described, and it was 
shown that its zoospores may sometimes escape 
as coenobia, like a degenerate Volvocinea, which has 
exchanged the motile for the fixed condition: the 
sexual cells being zoogametes, its affinity is rather 
with Pandorinee than with oogamous Volvocezx. 
The paper was criticised by Mr. A. W. Bennett and 
Professor Marshall Ward, who, while testifying to 
the importance of the investigation, expressed the 
hope that no change would be made in classification 
until further examination had been made of some of 
the stages at a critical period of development. Mr. 
George Murray gave his warm support to the views 
expressed by Mr. Moore. 

A paper was then read by Mr. G. B. Sowerby 
embodying descriptions of some new species of 
shells, of which coloured drawings were exhibited. 
Amongst these the most noticeable were an Ortho- 
licus from the Peruvian Andes, Pleurotoma (Hong 
Kong), Amathina (Mauritius), Crassatella (Japan), 
Clavigella (Mauritius), and Pectunculus (Australia). 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Pro- 
fessor Stewart and Professor Mivart took part, upon 
the colouration of mollusca being possibly dependent 
upon the colour of their natural surroundings, or 
upon that of the host to which in many instances 
they were found to be attached. 

The meeting adjourned until January 17. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE RED GRUB OF THE PLUM. 


In our article on the Tortrix Woeberiana (Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, September 6, 1884) we detailed the 
life-history of a small moth which lays its eggs on 
the trunks or branches of Pear trees, the caterpillars 
hatched from which burrow beneath the bark, form- 
ing passages, which, when numerous, injure the tree, 
especially killing the smaller branches, and by degrees 
destroying the trees. This insect does not, however, 
confine itselfto the Pear, but may be found on some 
of our stone-fruit trees, such as the Peach, Apricot, 
and Plum. In England, however, and in various 
other parts of Europe, more serious injury is sus- 
tained by the crop of fruit of the last-named tree in 
the shape of a small dirty red-coloured caterpillar, 
which is often found in the interior of the full- 
grown Plum or Green Gage, towards the end of the 
month of August. 

The eggs are laid by the parent moth in the 
early part of June upon the then formed young 
fruit, the grubs hatched from which, in the fol- 
lowing month, at once burrow into the fruit, upon 
the flesh of which they subsist, feeding around 
the hard stone, and leaving their small particles 
of excrement within the wounds of the fruit, 
since, being protected from rain and wind, 
they thrive rapidly, the outer wound in the 
skin of the fruit through which they gained an 
entrance soon healing up, and preventing their 
presence within from being suspected; so that it 
often happens that the unwary fruit-eater has his 
mouth filled with the nauseous interior of the fruit. 
The state of the interior of a Green Gage is shown 
in the accompanying woodcut (fig. 108), made from 
a drawing on August 23 last, the stone of the fruit 
with the grub of the natural size, and the mass of 
the insects’excrement being represented of the natural 
size. The head of the grub is black, the following 
segment of the body is pale flesh-coloured, with two 
small black dots near the hind margin, with black 
markings at the sides, and the remainder of the 
body is red, the hind part darker coloured, and 
there are a few short fine hairs scattered over the 
body. 

The fruit falls to the ground, and the grub im- 
mediately creeps out of it, and seeks for a quiet 
place in which it can pass its chrysalis state: 
generally, however, this is effected whilst the fruit 
still hangs on the bough, when it creeps out and 
enters any crevice formed by loose or splintered 
pieces of the bark and wood, penetrating as deeply 


as possible into the chink of the former, where it 
spins a fine light silken cocoon, in which it assumes 
the chrysalis state, the moth appearing in the 
following spring. 

The moth is the Tortrix (Opadia) funebrana of 
Treitschke, but it was subsequently described under 
the name of Tortrix (Carpocapsa) nigricana by 
Schmidtberger, being, however, quite distinct from 
the true Tortrix nigricana which infests the common 
Pea (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1880, p. 360). 

The moth (as shown by the cross lines in our 
figure) measures nearly two-thirds of an inch in the 
expansion of the forewings, which are of a dark colour 
varied with lighter scales, forming shades before and 
beyond the middle, and with several short oblique 
dark lines along the fore edge of the wing; the hind 
wings are paler, with a dark border. The insect is 
represented about twice the natural size in our 
engraving, which also represents the caterpillar of the 
natural size suspended by a thread from a twig, with 
the head and two following segments of the body. 

It has been suggested that it is desirable to effect 
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the destruction of this insect by shaking the trees, so 
as to cause the injured fruit, which has become pre- 
maturely ripe from the attacks of the insect, to fall 
to the ground, or which has already fallen, and 
which must be at once destroyed; all loose portions 
of the bark of the trees should also be scraped off 
and burnt, so as to destroy such of the insects as 
have already made their cocoons there. 

We learn from our American correspondents that 
the Plum Crop in the United States is very pre- 
carious, but we find no notice in Mr, Sander’s fine 
work on Insects Injurious to Fruits (Philadelphia, 
1883), of any Tortrix injurious to the different kinds 
of Plums. There is, however, in that country another 
insect which is even more injurious than our English 
moth, namely the Plum Curculio (Conotrachelus 
nenuphar Herbst), “the greatest enemy the Plum has 
to contend with, for when allowed to pursue its course 
unchecked, it often destroys the entire crop.” This 
is a small weevil, the tiny grub or larva of which 
feeds around the stone of the fruit in the same manner 
as the larva of our Tortrix, and measures when full 
grown about two-fifths of an inch long, and which 
undergoes its transformation much in the same way 
as our Tortrix. ZO. W, 


IRELAND. 


+ 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, GLASNEVIN. 

Tue following extracts are taken from the annual 
report of the Director of the Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin :— 

Year by year it has been my pleasing duty to draw 
attention to the progress and improvement in these 
gardens. Ina better climate and with a more fertile 
soil mere conservation might do much to render a 
similar place attractive at all times, but, cireum- 
stanced as they are, it requires both energy and fore- 
thought to provide for all the contingencies arising 
in consequence of uncertain and variable seasons 
and a poor soil. While the public enjoy and appre- 
ciate the results, it seems only just that particular 
mention should be made here of the means by which 
these results are obtained. It is too often the case 
that with a limited staff an excuse is made for leay- 
ing something undone because something else has to 
be done ; such excuses are not and need not be made 
by Mr. Moore, for the simple reason that everything 
is provided for and done in advance of the pressure, 
which it is not unanticipated before it has actually 
come to pass, 

It is most satisfactory to note the testimony given 
by Mr. Moore as to the success of the new Palm- 
house, and indeed the health and vigour of the 
plants since its completion cannot fail to impress 
every visitor. So far as any opinion can at present be 
formed, the new Fern-house promises to be equally 
successful, and the arrangement by which different 
temperatures are maintained in its two divisions to 
suit the necessities of the two classes of Ferns which 
they contain respectively, appears to work well. 

The new ground known as the Arboretum is 
rapidly emerging from the raw appearance which it 
at first presented, and there is every prospect of its 
being fully stocked within a reasonable period. 

The gardens have been largely used by students 
and their teachers, and the supply of plants to various 
educational institutions has not only been continued, 
but Mr. Moore has found it practicable to distribute 
hardy plants to the Queen’s College, Cork, and to 
the garden attached to the Royal University, while a 
collection of Cape bulbs has been sent to the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens. 

Upwards of 1000 plants were received either in 
exchange or through the munificence of donors, 
among whom Mr. Moore especially mentions the 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Messrs, 
J. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, to whom, as well as 
to about eighty other donors from all quarters of the 
globe, the thanks of the Department have been duly 
communicated. 

The purchase of plants and seeds during the past 
year to a small extent exceeded, both in number and 
cost, the amounts returned for last year. In round 
numbers, the cost has been £272 for 945 plants, as 
against £265 for 834 plants purchased in 1886. 
When the results are taken into consideration, this 
expenditure cannot but be regarded as moderate. 

The erection of a new house for succulent plants 
and the increased accommodation in connection with 
the office and library remain as the two principal 
requirements for which it is hoped provision will be 
made in the coming year. 

Although there is a falling off in the attendance 
of the public compared with last year, the total 
number of persons who entered the gardens is 
scarcely short of what may be almost regarded as 
the present normal average of 1000 for every day in 
the year. 

Mr. Moore in an appendix, reports as follows :— 

Conservatories.-—No, 1, In my reports for 1885 
and 1886 I drew attention to the dilapidated 
condition of No. 1 conservatory, and in my report 
for the latter year I further mentioned that 
designs for a house to replace it had been pre- 
pared. Itis now my pleasing duty to report that 
these designs were adopted, and the erection of 
a new house sanctioned, which is now completed 
and fully occupied. The new conservatory is an 
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elegant and commodious building, the main por- 
tion being square (32 feet 6 inches), with straight 
sides 23 feet high, and a curyed roof, the upright 
portion being constructed of wood and the roof of 
iron; leading to the main portion is a spacious porch, 
19 feet long, 21 feet 6 inches wide, and 17 feet high, 
and a passage connects the new house with the 
Victoria-house No. 2. The entire house is furnished 
with slate and iron shelving, concrete floors, and 
provided with ample heating appliances. Arrange- 
ments were made by which the porch can be heated 
separately from the main building; it is therefore 
used for the cultivation of tropical Ferns, whilst in 
the other portion the cool and temperate temperature- 
loving Ferns are collected together. It would be in- 
judicious so soon to pronounce an opinion as to 
whether or not the new conservatory suits the cul- 
tural requirements of plants. 

No. 6. The Orchid-house is now in every respect a 
greatly improved house in comparison with what it 
was at the date of my last report, in which I described 
the very decayed condition of the roof. Messrs. 
Boyd were directed to put a new roof to the Orchid- 
house, and arrangements were made to allow them to 
commence work in September. As was the case with 
the Ferns in No. 1 conservatory, all the Orchids had 
to be removed and accommodation found for them 
elsewhere. ‘he new roof is an excellent one in 
every respect, being light and strong, and contain- 
ing all modern improvements, such as grooved sash- 
bars tu carry away condensed moisture, the benefit of 
which is already apparent. The arrangements for 
yentilation are also good. Clear glass has been sub- 
stituted for rough grooved glass with which the roof 
was formerly glazed, so that much more light is 
admitted to the plants—an important factor in the 
successful cultivation of Orhids. Advantage was 
taken of the opportunity afforded by the constructing 
of the new roof, to extend each side 7 inches out- 
wards, so that a substantial addition of 14 inches 
has been gained in the breadth of the Orchid-house. 
When closely examined the side staging was found 
to be too old for repairs, and it has, therefore, been 
replaced by a neat and substantial slate and iron 
staging. 

The Orchid-house is now thoroughly sound, 
and may be regarded as one of the best and 
most suitable conservatories in the garden. I feel 
bound to testify to the excellent and expeditious 
manner in which all the work undertaken by Messrs. 
Boyd in this garden has been performed. 

No. 7. The more experience I have of the large 
Palm-house, the more I can praise it as an excellent 
house for the cultivation of plants. The rapid 
growth and excellent health of the plants in it bear 
ample testimony to its suitability to their require- 
ments. They are growing so rapidly that they will 
soon be overcrowded, and some of the duplicates 
must be eliminated. 

Library and Herbariwin.—i can only repeat with 
emphasis the appeal made in former reports for 
increased accomodation in this department. A large 
number of valuable books was lately purchased for 
the library. ‘Che collection is a very valuable one, 
and well merits a more suitable location. 

Outdoor Department.— Several causes combined 
to render it impossible to do much new work in 
the outdoor department during the past year, the 
chief cause being the extreme dryness of the season. 
Such a long continued drought has rarely been 
experienced at Glasneyin as that which prevailed 
during the spring and summer months of 1887. 
The result was disastrous to newly moved plants and 
to herbaceous plants in general, On the shallow 
grayelly soil of Glasnevin, moisture quickly dis- 
appeared, and although several men were constantly 
employed watering them, herbaceous plants only 
attained to about one-half their normal development, 
and many of them did not flower. Several large 
trees throughout the garden died, and it was only by 
constant watering that newly planted trees were kept 

alive. The usual indoor staff were unable to per- 
form their ordinary daily work, owing to the numerous 
moyements of plants from house to house, rendered 
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necessary by rebuilding and repairs, so men had to be 
transferred from the outdoor department. 

Considerable changes were made in the walks and 
grounds adjacent to the new Fern House. The main 
walk leading from the entrance gate, was altered, 
widened, and re-made. The shrubberies at the gate, 
which had become poor and overgrown were reformed, 
and the herbaceous border in front of the new house 
was re-made; all the plants in it being lifted, the 
ground well trenched and manured, the former occu- 
pants being then re-planted, and many additions made 
to them. 

The Rose garden also received attention. Many 
kinds of Rose had died out, and the soil in the beds 
was exhausted. All the plants were regrouped and 
classified, the old plants replaced by a fresh stock, 
and the beds renewed. 

The process of removing ivy from-some of the 
large specimen trees throughout the garden was con- 
tinued, but much more remains to be done, as owing 
to the matted growth of the ivy stems, this work 
occupies much time. Those trees from which the 
ivy was removed last year are already much improved 
in vigour and appearance. 


SPECIMEN TREES 
GARDENS. 


Pinus Covnrert.—Some time since we published 
a description, accompanied with figures, of the mag- 
nificent cones of Pinus Coulteri (see p. 413, March 
28, 1885), as produced in Mr. Baker’s pinetum at 
Bayfordbury. In that article we had occasion to 
advert to the fine specimen of this tree at Kew, and 
which from its regularly pyramidal habit and im- 
posing proportions never fails to attract the atten- 
tion of tree lovers. We have now an opportunity 
of giving an illustration (fig. 109), and we are 
indebted to Mr. Geo. Nicholson for the following 
measurements of the tree in question :—Height, 
56 feet ; spread of branches, 45 feet; girth of stem 
at 4 feet, 6 feet 2 inches. The growth of the tree 
is relatively rapid, so that its value to the landscape 
gardener may readily be estimated. Mr. George 
Paul tells us the tree does well on London clay. 
We can answer for it on a chalky loam, for some of 
the finest cones we haye seen were grown on a tree 
in the pinetum of Mr. Thomson, of Petham, near 
Canterbury. 


IN KEW 


THE BULB GARDEN. 


— 
TIGRIDIA PAVONIA. 


Consiperine the great beauty of this highly 
coloured Iridaceous plant, the wonder is that it is 
not more grown in gardens, as it is so gorgeous and 
large in flower as to attract notice and command 
admiration from even the most’ casual observer, and 
those not acquainted with it are sure to ask what ib 
is. Unfortunately the gay blossoms last only a day, 
but as they are produced so freely and in such rapid 
succession plants are seldom without one or more 
open for several weeks, The past season, however, 
was against them, the wet and cold having been too 
much for such heat-loving subjects, and in conse- 
quence many failed, and in some cases the bulbs 
died outright. The finest form of this Tigridia is 
the variety named grandiflora, and besides the type 
there are several that have originated from seed, the 
best among them being T. splendens, T. Wheeleri, 
and T. speciosa; but any and all of them are well 
worth growing. They take up but little room, 
as they may be planted among Tulips or Roses 
or other tall things, and the slight shade they 
get in such positions just suits their require- 
ments. In some places where the soil is very light 
and naturally well drained, Tigridia payonia will 
live out during the winter, but unless the situation 
is specially favoured in the way referred to, the bulbs 
should be taken up when the tops die away, and be 
stored in some dry shed till the spring. The right 
time to plant is early in April, when, if placed in 


borders, they look best in clumps or patches of 
three or so, and should be dibbled in about 3 inches 
deep, and have a little silver-sand dropped into the 
holes to cover them up. Tigridias admit of ready 
propagation by offsets and seed, which they produce 
freely, and the latter should be sown in pans of fine 
soil in March, and if then placed in gentle heat the 
seedlings will soon be up, which, when large enough, 
may be pricked out in a bed and left to grow for the 
summer, but it will take about three years’ growth 


before the bulbs will be large enough to produce any 
flowers. J. S. 


Litiom canpipuat ror Forcine. 


Although replete with all that is lovely, the 
genus Lilium cannot boast of containing many 
species which can endure even a moderate amount of 
artificial heat with impunity, and fewer still are 
those kinds to which the term forcing as usually 
understood may be applied; indeed, none of the 
species are benefited by anything beyond a green- 
house temperature at any time, that is, if you place 
value on the future bulb ; if not—and the only thing 
needed is to have their flowers at all hazards—then 
it matters little how much or little heat be given 
them so long as the flowers are forthcoming when 
required ; but it is not many who would care to risk 
their stock in this way, or who could eyen afford to be 
soextravagant. Taking all things into consideration, 
the old white garden Lily, L. candidum, is, without 
doubt, the most valuable for the above purpose, not 
merely because of the glistening purity of its flowers, 
or its fragrance, but because these two primary 
qualities are combined with unparalleled cheapness ; 
and, seeing that it does not object to gentle heat, it 
may with fair treatment be made a profitable invest- 
ment where flowers are grown in quantity either for 
market or home use. 

Many growers of this Lily during the early 
part of the present year suffered considerably 
from the disease, and the crop was destroyed 
wholesale,—in one particular instance which came 
under my notice the average of good flowers 
hardly equalled the number of spikes pro-duced, 
and to record this fact of some hundreds of 
plants means a serious loss in many ways besides 
their flowers, such as time, firing, house-room and 
the like; nor did these bulbs look any too pro- 
mising when I saw them, a few days ago, though 
they may pull through in many instances if allowed 
to start their flowering stems naturally. It may be, 
however, that no new flowering bulb was built up, 
after so severe an attack of disease; and, therefore, 
it will be looked for in vain. One of the best 
and surest signs of good health in this species is the 
production of radical leaves early inautumn; if these 
appear, and provided the bulbs are of sufficient size, 
you may rely upon flowers in due course, and even in 
small bulbs it is an excellent sign of good health to 
see these push forth at the right time. Those bulbs 
which were forced early last spring, and escaped the 
disease are now pushing up good flowering stems 
again, fully 8 or 10 inches high; all these, however, 
produced their radical leaves in the usual course. 
Those who would grow this Lily for forcing 
may regard this as the best possible proof of. 
healthy root-action below, and this species with its 
varieties are wholly dependent on basal roots for 
support; for I haye never seen stem roots upon 
this species at all. But radical leayes have 
been somewhat sparsely produced this autumn, st 
least from plants in the open ground, and particularly 
is this true of those attacked by the disease in early 
summer. These remarks, I may observe, have 
special reference to such as have been grown fcr 
forcing previously, for there is a distinction—a wice 
one, too—between established pots of this Lily ard 
newly imported ones. It is a great rarity for the 
latter to produce radical leaves at all the first year 
but, if the bulbs are strong, they will push forth their 
flower-stems direct from the bulb. These remarks 
may or may not be of much importance to those 
who desire to force this Lily in the future, but they 
are at any rate the result of observation, and may 
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perhaps suggest something of greater importance 
than what is here conveyed. 

In the cultivation of this Lily I am convinced 
that it should be thoroughly established in pots 
before being forced at all. To be successful 
with it you cannot pot it too early in the season, 
and no better time exists in the year than the 
very week it completes its flowering. Then, and 
only then, can you catch it with the least pos- 
sible loss; then it is that the new main roots begin 


my advice is to be satisfied with one crop; it is much 
more natural, and your stock will increase in value 
thereby. Attempting two crops will soon cause ruin, 
Those forced early during 1888, say prior and up to 
Faster, will flower much earlier in 1889, hence the 
value of successional batches. Our earliest forced of 
1888 are quite two months in advance in pushing up 
their flower-stems, which is another point of advan- 
tage in having them established. They were housed 
a short time since, and are now in a temperature of 
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to emerge from the base of the bulb, and to secure 
these intact is of the greatest moment. But it 
is useless talking thus in mid-winter, some 
may say, with apparent justification, yet there is 
still a chance left even now; by procuring 
imported bulbs and potting at once. Do not attempt 
to force these, just let them flower at will the first 
season; meanwhile they will be getting well 
established, and will prove much better for actual 
forcing another year than freshly potted ones, especi- 
ally if the latter are home-grown, ana not potted at 
the time I haveindicated. It has been suggested that 
two crops of flowers may be had in one season, but 
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from 50°—55°. In our case boxes are used in- 
stead of pots, these being 14 inches by 18, and about 
9 inches deep, capable of taking a dozen good-sized 
bulbs ; in this way a good many may be put into a 
small space—an item of importance with market 
growers. Much has yet to be learnt about forcing 
this Lily for profit ; hitherto considerable discourage- 
ment has resulted from impatience on the part of 
the grower, who has hardly realised yet that better 
results follow when the bulbs have remained 
undisturbed for a year or two, in the pots or boxes, 
than is the case when they are forced. Itmay be too 
hard, the first season after potting. Z. Jenkins. 


NOTES FROM DEVONSHIRE 
GARDENS. 


Coruayes.—This, the seat of R. Levett, Esq., is 
situate about a mile and a half from Bovey Tracey 
station, South Devon, and a short walk brings the 
visitor to the entrance gates. In close proximity to 
Colhayes stands the Haytor Rock, whence the 
granite used in the construction of London Bridge 
was brought. A tramway of cut granite blocks was 
laid for a distance of 6 miles, and which was in use 
before locomotive power came into general use. The 
causeway stones are now being taken up, to be 
employed in buildings. 

The mansion is situated at about a mile from the 
entrance, an avenue, consisting of fine specimen 
trees of Ulmus campestris, Zsculus hippocastanum, 
and Fagus sylvatica, leading up to it. The outlook 
into the park and pleasure-grounds from the avenue 
is delightful, for rare skill is exhibited in the plant- 
ing, and the beautifully undulated surface is ren- 
dered still more charming by the rippling stream, 
which skirts the avenue for its entire length, here 
roaring over artistically arranged rocks, and again 
running on peacefully fora short distance. The garden, 
for flowers of a style now not so much in favour, covers 
a large area. 

On the north side of the mansion is a fine 
rockery of considerable extent, whose occupants, at 
the time of my visit, were growing in great luxuri- 
ance, a great number being of very large dimensions, 
I remarked the following species and varieties :— 
Lastrea dilatata, L. Filix-mas, Polystichum aculea- 
tum, Polypodium doryopteris, and Osmunda regalis. 
In the kitchen garden a large range of fruit and 
plant houses, pits, &c., are erected, the former being 
three-quarter spans, and the latter span-roofed. The 
vineries contain Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and Muscat Hamburghs are the only varieties 
grown, and the reputation gained by the Vines whilst 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Moore is still 
maintained by Mr, Underdown, the present gardener. 
The immense foliage of these Vines had a firm 
leathery texture, and the fine large bunches spoke 
well for his skill in viticulture. 

A good number of well trained Peach trees are 
grown, but only three trees were in bearing at the 
time of my visit (September 20). The past season 
was very unfavourable for this fruit out-of-doors 
in Devon, but a fine Barrington trained against a 
south-west wall was bearing a large crop of fruit of 
beautiful colour. 

Many beautiful plants are grown in the stove, and 
in first-class condition, their arrangements being of 
a very pleasing sort. Planted in tubs and trained 
along the roof were Allamanda Hendersoni, Ste- 
phanotis floribunda, and Dipladenia amabilis ; it is 
seldom that the last-named is found so well done as 
it is here, the plant being covered with bloom in 
every part, although Mr. Underdown remarked that 
it was going off. 

The cultivation of the tuberous Begonia is well 
carried out, a large house being devoted to them, 
besides low pits, for the young seedlings, of which a 
large number is raised every year. Great pains 
are taken in the crossing of these plants, the 
best of the plants raised by Laing, Cannell, and J. 
Veitch & Sons being employed, so that the collection 
is now by far the best I have seen in any private 
garden. Every possible shade of colour is found, and 
the flowers are of large size and much substance. 
The double flowers predominate, but the single 
varieties are not neglected, although less numerous 
than the former. 

Of hardy fruit there was a fair crop, and of vege- 
tables great abundance. 

Pirr Hovss is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Colhayes, and was recently purchased by Mr. Seale 
Hayne, M.P. for Mid-Devon, from the executors of 
the late W. R. Palsford, Esq. Mr. Dawe, the gar- 
dener, has been in office for twenty-five years with 
the previous proprietor, and his services are now 
retained by the present one. Mr. Dawe, it may be 
stated, superintended the making of the gardens, 
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which are very extensive, his knowledge of land- 
gcape gardening standing him in good stead. 

Invio, the seat of Charles Aldenburg Bentinck, 
Esq., also worthy of mention, has extensive pleasure 
grounds, ranges of fruit and plant-houses. It is 
under the charge of Mr. J. H. Hambly, a competent 
gardener. W. H. A. 


FIGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
99 


A PARAGRAPH in your issue for September 22, 
p. 3a1, referring to the climate of Rothesay, and to 
some excellent Figs grown in the open air at that 
place, was interesting for the reason that many 
persons are under the impression that to attempt 
to grow Figs in the open air north of London is 
almost futile; such, however, is not the case, for 
although I am aware that many fail in the under- 
taking, and that a good number of places are unsuit- 
able for the growth of the Fig, I could point out 
places a good distance north of London where, in an 
average season, Figs thrive admirably, and good 
crops are ripened in the open air. Some of the finest 
Figs I ever saw were grown on a south wall at Howick 
Hall, in Northumberland, where, possibly, one of 
the finest and most historical Fig trees in the 
country may be seen. It is, I believe, mentioned in 
Thompson's Gardeners’ Assistant. When last I saw it, 
about a twelvemonth ago, it was a model of health, 
and bearing an excellent crop of fine fruit, just on the 
point of ripening. No protection during the winter 
is now, I believe, given—in fact, I know that 
during the severe winters of 1885-6 and 1886-7 no 
protection whatever was given; although I think I 
am right in saying that slight protection in the shape 
of Fir and Yew branches was given in former years, 
’ but it was found of no great advantage; in fact, 
practically speaking, it was labour in vain, for 
equally good crops could be grown when the tree 
was allowed to take its chance during winter as 
when smothered up with branches. No special 
attention was paid to it beyond the usual training 
and tying in of the branches, although it is only fair 
to admit that the wall on which the tree is growing 
was flued, which undoubtedly would have a tendency 
to assist the ripening of the fruit. No fire-heat, 
however, was given, unless in very dull and wet 
seasons, and then only from the end of August 
until the fruit was ripened. The variety is 
the Brown Turkey, which is one of the best for 
open-air culture, and in this case the fruit was of 
excellent flavour and of a large size, many being 
upwards of 4 inches in length. Usually Mr. Inglis, 
the gardener, gathers the fruit and places them on the 
shelf of a vinery for a day or so, which helps to bring 
uptheir flavour greatly. Although liberally treated the 
tree referred to does not by any means make gross suc- 
culent growth, but short sturdy wood so essential in 
open-air Fig culture. This, undoubtedly, is the 
secret of success, and to attain that end no pains 
should be spared. Too frequently Figs are planted 
in rich soil, which induces them to make gross 
growths of a succulent nature; consequently when 
the winter comes, even if protected, the fruit for the 
coming year’s crop is injured, and oftentimes the 
wood itself killed. 

Again, trees growing in the open are sometimes 
neglected as regards pinching the points of the 
shoots and thinning the branches, and when such is 
the case success cannot be expected. No fruiting 
shoots should have their points pinched nor should 
they be fastened closely to the walls, but allowed to 
spring away slightly. Many growers make a preat 
mistake here in tying in the pointsclosely, by which a 
vast quantity of fruit is injured. In southern coun- 
ties, of course, bushes and standards may, and fre- 
quently are grown, though those contemplating out- 
door Fig culture cannot do better than to direct their 
attention to wall trees only. C. C. [The Fig tree 
spoken of here owes its fruitfulness, doubtless, to 
age,as we know that the weaker growth due to 
age favours a constant fruiting habit. This tree 
measured 45 feet in breadth,and 12 feet in height, 
= 540 square feet, forty years ago, and was then an 
excellent grower, but it was occasionally found 
necessary to partially ring the main branches to 

check grossness in the shoots. It has been known 


to bring to maturity 600 fruits in one year, which, had 

they been all sold, would have fetched in Newcastle- 

mp at the then price of 6s. per dozen—£15. 
D. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODODENDRON BALSAMIN AEFLORUM ALBUM. 
—This beautiful garden hybrid is now beautifully in 
flower in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. It seems to be 
quite a winter flowering species, as I have seen it 
for the last two or three years in flower in the 
month of December. The flowers, produced in 
large trusses, remind one of those of the 
Tuberose. The flowers last much longer in 
good condition than those of the single-flowered 
yarieties. There is also a variety with bright yellow 
flowers, and the flesh-coloured variety is named 
carneum. The flowers must be exceedingly valu- 
able for cutting to make up into all sorts of bouquets, 
large or small. They are certainly very valuable 
for decorative purposes when grown on the plants. 
A few of the best newer single-flowered varieties at 
present in flower are—Ophelia, rosy-salmon ; Lord 
Wolseley, rich orange; Princess Christian, yellow; 
Thetis, yellow, reddish centre—very fine variety: 
Empress, salmon-red and rose-colour. J. D. 


STACHYS TUBIFERA OR CHINESE ARTICHOKE. 
—We haye been amused at the suggestions from 
various sources of a popular name for this plant, 
and with due deference to all that have appeared, 
we think it will still be found that the ‘ Chinese,” 
or perhaps more correctly speaking, the “ Japanese 
Artichoke ” is the most appropriate title. It is fully 
certain, both in the general appearance of the tuber 
and the habit of reproduction—in fact, in all essen- 
tial particulars in its growth—the plant has a great 
deal of the character of the tuberous-rooted Arti- 
choke, and we therefore are of opinion that the name 
either Chinese or Japanese Artichoke meets every 
requirement. James Carter §- Co, 


ARDISIA MAMILLATA. — This distinct species, 
figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle December 31, 
1887, p. 809, is now to be seen in berry in Messrs, 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. The foliage is ex- 
ceeding pretty, of a beautiful grass-green, the 
upper surface thickly studded with small teat- 
like elevations or mamillz. Both in foliage and in 
its dwarf habit it is superior to the old well 
known A. crenulata, and, like it, it is well fur- 
nished with its glossy coral-red berries. It is 
said to be furnished with berries all through the 
winter. It is certainly the most seasonable plant 
recently introduced. It has been introduced by 
Mesers. Veitch from the Botanic Gardens, Hong 
Kong, and requires stove culture. J. D. 


ANTHRAGITE COAL.—I have now for some seven 
years made a study of the use of this kind of fuel, and 
I haye also compared its price with that of coke, and 
the result of my experience has been such as to lead 
large consumers, like Mr. C. Dorman and Mr. Cobb, 
of Sydenham, to make use of the coal, and many 
others have adopted it. Those of the consumers who 
have large collections of Orchids, which need con- 
siderable amount of heat, could tell exactly what 
a saying it has been to them. I have tried many 
different sorts of anthracite coal, but have decided 
in favour of that of Mr. Essery, of Swansea, which 
is supplied in large blocks. The first cost of the 
coal is not high, but the heavy fare the 
yailway companies charge for carriage brings it 
to about 17s. 9d. to 18s. per ton, delivered at 
Penge Station; Then we have to put on Is. to 
ls. 9d., according to the distance to which 
it has to be carted. At Sydenham coke rules 
at from 8d. to 1s. ld. per cwt., which is equal to 
13s. 4d. and £1 1s. 8d. per ton, which, with 2s. per ton 
for delivery, makes it us dear as anthracite, and, more- 
over, the coke has lost three-fifths of its heat-giving 
properties. In using the anthracite coal, I have 
found it very necessary to have a furnace with a 
good draught, and to see that the coal is fully con- 
sumed, The way to do this is to examine the ash- 
heap after removal from the furnace, and exposed to 
a shower of rain, when, if the heap looks black and 
glistens, then you know that a better draught is 
wanted, or that your men have been raking the fire, as 
is customary with coke fires. A fire made up in the 
morning with this coal does not want touching till 
night, and if the fuel is not piled on in large quanti- 
ties it will give a bright flame. It is a mistake to 


block up the furnace, as is done, with coke. Thos. 
Christy, F.LS. 


INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES.—In some parts of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, the Apple crop 
of the past season was much injured, and in some 
places utterly destroyed by the caterpillars of various 
moths, the ermine moth and the winter moth being 
especially destructive. Witn the view to protect my 
fruit trees from the egg-laying, wingless, female 
moths, I put cartgrease and tar round the stems of 
the trees, thus trapping thousands of moths; but in 
their efforts to get free some have evacuated their 
eggs on the tar. Will you or some of the numerous 
readers of your valuable paper, be good enough to 
inform me how I can destroy the eggs? Ican scrape 
many off, but many will be left. A solution of 
corrosive sublinate, or sulphate of copper, would 
destroy their fertility, but I hesitate to use so drastic 
a remedy, lest I should injure the bark of the trees. 
A, B,, Dymock, Gloucester. |Put more tar or grease on 
the strip of paper fixed on the trees. Ep.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. COBAY.—I have no 
doubt but that the explanation of the above obvious 
error suggested itself to the mind of one so well in- 
formed on Chrysanthemums as “E.M.” I was 
naming the varieties of incurved Chrysanthemums 
that came under the Prince of Wales type, and what 
I wrote was as follow: “ They are the new varieties 
described above, viz., Miss M. A. Haggas and Miss 
Violet Tomlin; Mr. Cobay and Mrs. Heale.” A 
semicolon should appear after Tomlin, and Mrs. is 
a misprint for Mr. Cobay. F. D. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—I have read 
with interest the remarks of your correspondents, 
Messrs. Horsefield and Jenkins, on herbaceons 
plants and borders. The method of planting in lines 
of this or that plant I can hardly approve of. To 
my notion it is better to plant patches—that is to say, 
a good quantity of one variety in a certain place in 
the border, with an equal quantity of another suitable 
plant in fairly close proximity to it. The autumn- 
flowering Anemone may be taken as an instance ; of 
these we grow three distinct colours, the white 
yariety, that called elegans, and A. japonica. Now 
to put out these plants in straight lines would not 
only annoy any person of good taste, but it would, 
in my opinion, spoil the whole arrangement. I 
rather incline to having good breadths of one thing 
with suitable colours to harmonize ; and to disregard 
the height provided the smaller things are not 
crowded bythem. It is nowten years since I formed 
a border some 100 yards long and 10 feet wide, and 
planted it with about 200 species and varieties; and 
since that time the soil has never been dug, but the 
weeds have been removed by hand, and an annual 
top-dressing afforded of good loam and burnt earth 
mixed with a quantity of spent Mushroom dung. That 
this kind of treatment suits the plants is proved by 
the abundance of flowers that are cut annually. 
In the space of this note the names of the plants 
cannot be given; suflice it to say that we despise 
nothing, but if a plant is considered weedy, or too 
rampant, it is consigned, not to the rubbish heap, 
but to a spot in a wood which is set apart for the 
purpose. Then we are constantly widening the 
border, selecting new sites for certain subjects, giving 
those that are doing well more space to grow, and 
affording suitable soil, &c., for any that may not be 
giving satisfaction. One of the best of recently 
introduced border plants is Heuchera sanguinea. 
figured at p. The plant is easily raised from 
seed, and will flower the first year. I think 
there is more pleasure in getting together a col- 
lection of these hardy plants and watching them 
thrive than there is in the ordinary short lived 
summer bedding plants ; nevertheless, I am not an 
advocate for neglecting this or any other department 
of the garden. C. Merritt, Hoo Gardens, Kimpton, 
Welwyn. 


PLANT PORTRAITS. 


Ancracoum SanpEertAnum, Revue Horticole, Novem- 
ber 16.—(Gard. Chron., 1888, i., 168.) 

CATASETUM FIMBRIATUM YAR. Fissum, fev. de 
V Hort. Belge, December. 

EvLorHia MACULATA, Gartenflora, t. 1285.—Ter- 
restrial Orchid, with insignificant flowers, but prettily 
mottled leaves. 

Pzxony Venus, Garden, November 17. 

PirrosPORUM PHILLYREQIDES, Bull. Soc, Tosc. de 
Ortic., November, 
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THE RANUNCULUS. 


I can look back with pleasure upon a very large 
border containing several thousands of Ranunculus 
plants in full bloom last year in June. Asan example 
of a florists’ flower the double Ranunculus is a model 
of form, and it certainly surpasses all others in the 
variety and brilliancy of its colours. Unfortunately 
much of the good work done some fifty years or 
more ago by the Rev. Joseph Tyson, of Wallingford, 
Berks, has been lost, and is now almost forgotten. 
I can remember some of his richly coloured and 
beautiful flowers. Many persons grew a bed or more 
of them, but many of the colours are not to be seen 
in a modern collection. There were black and 
white varieties; purple and violet; orange, yellow, 
and straw-colours; crimson, red, and rose; others 
were spotted, striped, or edged like Picotees ; the 
colours scarlet and gold, mixed, being very pretty. 
We have many raisers of Auriculas, Carnations, 
Dahlias, Tulips, &c., but though the Ranunculus 
can be raised as easily as any of them from seeds, no 
amateur that I know of has of late taken it under_his 
protecting care. 

In former days florists would give a guinea for a 
single tuber of a scarce variety of Ranunculus; now 
a good-sized bed can be obtained for that sum. Most 
of the Continental varieties, sent in mixture, and 
sold at a cheap rate, are of good form, but they lack 
brightness and variety of colour. The bed to be 
planted with the roots should be prepared at once, if 
it is not already done. They like a rich, deep, 
clayey loam, which ought to be kept in a moderate 
state of moisture. Ordinary kitchen garden soil 
suits them admirably. I plant any time when the 
weather is favourable, either in February or March, 
The bed, or border, is made quite level, and the 
rows are marked out by pressing an inch board into 
the soil about an inch and a half; this makes the 
bottom of the drill quite level. Place the tubers in 
it with the claws downward, and cover over with fine 

soil; the tubers may be planted about 3 inches 
apart, and 4 inches between the rows. Put a pinch 
of sand over each tuber, and cover with fine soil. 

Seedling raising may be practised in any garden, 
however limited. It is most interesting amusement 
to raise seedlings of any florists’ flowers, the Ranun- 
culus particularly so. It requires two types of 
Ranunculus to raise seedlings from. Pollen may be 
obtained from double flowers, the more double 
the better. Seeds must be saved from semi-donble 
varieties, or from semi-double approaching to double- 
ness. Commence to cross the flowers as soon as 
they are fully open. Ten o’clock in the morning is 
a good time to perform the operation of hybridising ; 
I generally go over them twice daily—in the morn- 
ing at ten, and in the afternoon from one to three. 
When the impregnated seed-vessels begin to swell, 
the stems should be tied to a neat stick, to prevent 
their being broken; and when the seeds are about 
ripe, which can be observed by the seed-vessels turn- 
ing brown, they ought to be gathered, and laid out 
on paper in a dry airy place. The seeds may be 
sown early in January in shallow boxes or seed- 
pans. The compost should be three or four parts 
loam to one of leaf-mould, and a little fine sand to 
keep the whole porous. Make the surface quite 
leyel, and sow thinly, using just enough fine mould 
to cover the seeds. The pans or boxes should be 
placed in a frame ; but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary, as Mr. Tyson recommended placing them under 
a north wall, merely protecting from heavy rains. 
Frost, however, is injurious, so that it is much 
better to have them under glass. The young 
plants will appear in a month, and as they advance 
in growth give plenty of air, The lights may be 
removed altogether in May, or the boxes containing 
the plants should be turned out-of-doors, not ex- 
posed too freely to the sun, as this might be injurious 
by causing the leaves to wither prematurely. They 
ought not to decay until July, and as soon as they 
do decay take the small tubers out of the ground, 
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and store them in a dry cool place in dry sand. 
Plant them out in February with the old roots, at 
the same depth, and the same distance apart. They 
will flower as well, or perhaps more strongly, than 
the old tubers. Peaty soil of some kinds is excellent 
for growing the Ranunculus in. Mr. Simonite, of 
Sheffield, told me that the best bed he ever saw was 
in a small garden in the corner of a peat moor, 
where the soil was nothing but sandy peat. I tried 
the experiment of planting the tubers in beds of the 
usual Heath and Azalea peat, and it answered 
admirably; but one season something was wrong 
with the peat, and half the plants died, while the 
other half made but poor growth, and flowered 
badly. In dry seasons water should be applied 
freely, as their growth is stopped directly if they 
become very dry at the roots; but they do best in a 
wet season, as we never had a better bloom than last 
year; natural showers suit them much better than 
artificial ones. An important point in their culture 
is to take up the tubers as soon as the leaves become 
yellow ; if they are allowed to remain in the ground 
they will start into growth almost immediately. J. 
Douglas. 


TUNISIAN DATES AND THE 
PRODUCE OF THE CORK FORESTS. 


Tue British Consul at Tunis describes the Dates of 
that country as much superior to those produced in 
any other part; “and yet,” he says, “they are little 
known in England. Their great abundance and 
their cheapness make it difficult to understand why 
a large commerce is not carried on in this fruit. 
They are the produce of the extensive oases in the 
south of Tunis, those of Jerid and Tuzeur being the 
most extensive. The Date Palm grows all over the 
Regency, but the few trees met with in the north do 
not ripen their fruit from want of the requisite heat. 
Even the Palm Trees of the oasis of Gabes, situated 
in lat, 34°, produce an indifferent fruit, owing to its 
proximity to the sea, which reduces the temperature 
of the air. The Arab saying is that the Date Palm 
loves to have its feet in the water andits head in the 
fire, which graphically expresses the craving of this 
tree for moisture and heat. The best quality of 
Date is that known by the name of Degla, which is 
large, tender, very sweet, with skin unwrinkled, and 
of a golden brown. These are exported chiefly to 
France. In the market at Tunis this quality sells 
retail at 3d. a pound. 

As steamers coming direct for Liverpool call at 
Gabes for Alfa, it is surprising that a more extensive 
trade is not carried on in this fruit. It constitutes 
the principal food of the Arabs, the Oasis of Tuzeur 
alone producing annually about 16,000,000 lb. The 
average annual exportation does not exceed a value 
of £12,000.” 

Referring to the Cork forests of Tunis, it is stated 
that these forests, situated in the north, near the 
Algerian frontier, have only recently been taken in 
hand by the government. The surface covered by 
the forests amounts to 300,000 acres, and forms part 
of the State domain. The sale of trees last year, it 
is said, realised as much as £15,000. The duty 
formerly imposed on this product has just been 
removed. In the course of a few years a consider- 
able revenue will be derived from the cork, which, 
as the trees have only recently been begun to be 
stripped of the virgin bark is not yet of mercantile 
value. 


MARKETS, 


COVENT GARDEN, December 27. 


Norse doing, owing to the holidays. James 
Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 
FRUIT.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 
s.d.s.d, s. d,s. d, 
Apples, half-sieve... 2 0- 4 6| Lemons, per case .,.12 0-21 0 
— Canada and Nova Peaches, dozen «20-60 
Scotia, per barrell0 0- 18 0| Pine-apples, Eng., lb. 1 6- 2 0 
Cobs, 100 1b. ..100 0-110 0| —St. Michael. each 2 0- 80 
Grapes, per Ib. .,.06- 30 
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VEGETABLES.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, 


s.d.s.d, s.d.s.d 
Asparagus, English, Mustard and Cress, 
perl00_..,, 265 <n punnet .. soe O 4 one 
— French, bundle 1 0-.., | Onions, per bunch ,,, 0 5- ... 
Beans, Jersey and Parsley, per bunch.,, 0 4- ... 
French, per lb. ... 1 6- ... | Peas, French, per lb. 1 0- ... 
Beet, red, per dozen 1 0- 2 0 | Potatos, percwt. ... 40-50 
Carrots, per bunch... 0 6-... | — kidney,perewt. 40-50 
Caulifiowers, each .., 0 3-... — new French, lb. 0 6- ... 
Celery, per bundle... 1 6- 20 | Rhubarb, bundle ... U 6-.. 
Cucumbers, each ... .. | Seakale, punnet ... 2 6-.. 
Endive, per dozen .,, ¢ | Shallots, perlb. ... 0 6... 
Green Mint, bunch... | Spinach, per bushel,,, 4 0- ,.. 
Herbs, per bunch ... Tomatos, perlb. ... 2 0-... 
Leeks, per bunch ... Turnips, per bunch, 
Lettuce, per dozen... new aon ese 0 S— tan 


Mushrooms, punnet 

PorarTos.—Beauty of Hebron, 80s. to 100s.; Imperators, 70s. 
to 90s.; Dunbar Regents, 110s.; do. Magnums, 120s.; and 
York Magnums, 100s. per ton. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d. s.d. | s. d 
Aralia Sieboldi, doz. 6 0-18 0 | Ferns, in var., doz. 4 0-18 0 
Azaleas, dozen 2 Foliage plants, vari- 
Chrysanthems., doz, 4 0- 9 ous, each .., w. 2010 0 
— large plants, each 2 0- 4 Ficus elastica, each. 1 6- 7 0 
2 0-12 0 
0 0 


& 


~S.d, 


Cyperus, per dozen . 4 0-1 Hyacinths, dozen ... 9 
Dracena terminalis, — Rom.. doz. pots 9 0. 


0 
is} 
0 
0 
0 
— viridis, per doz.12 0-24 0 
tt) 
it} 
0 
0 


per dozen ... +.30 0-6 Lily-of-Val.,doz. pts.36 20 
Marguerites, doz. ... 6 0-12 0 
Epiphyllums, doz.,.,18 0-30 Palms in var., each 2 6-21 0 
Erica hymalis, doz,.,12 0-24 Pelargoniums, scar- 
— caffra, dozen 2 let, per dozen 60-90 
— gracilis, dozen... 2 Poinsettias, dozen... 9 0-15 0 
Euonymus, in var., Primulas, per dozen 4 0- 6 0 
per dozen ... «.. 6 0-18 0 | Solanums, dozen 9 0-15 0 
Evergreens, in var., Tulips, dozen pots... 6 0- 9 0 


per dozen ... ww. 6 0-24 0 
CuT FLOWERS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES. 


s.d.s. d. 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 2 0- 4 0 


Abutillons, 12 bun.... 3 0- 6 0 
Azaleas, 12 sprays ... 0 9- 1 0 | Narcis., paper-white, 
Bouvardias, per bun. 0 9- 1 6 (French), 12 bun... 3 0- 6 0 
Camellias, 12 blms, 3 0- 6 0} W— double, 12 bun,,. 3 0-4 0 
Carnations, 12 dblms. 2 0- 3 0 | Pelargoniums,1Zspr. 1 0- 1 6 
Christmas Roses, 12 — scarlet, 12 spr.... 0 6-10 
blooms... .. 0 6-16 Poinsettias, doz. ... 40-90 
Chrysanthemums, | Primulas, dbl.,{12 sp. 1 0- 1 6 
12 blooms... ... 0 6- 3 0, Roses, Tea, per doz. 1 0- 30 
— dozen bunches... 4 0-12 0| — coloured, dozen. 2 0- 4 0 
Eucharis, per dozen 4 0- 8 0} — red,perdozen ... 1 0-20 
Gardenias. 12 blooms 6 0-12 0| — Safrano, dozen... 2 0- 3 0 
Heliotropes, 12 spr. 0 6- 1 0| Stephanotis, 12 spr. 6 0- 8 0 
Hyacinths, Roman, | Tuberoses, 12 blms.... 1 6- 2 0 
12 sprays ... -. 1 0- 1 6| Tulips, 12 blooms ... 1 C- 20 
Lapageria, 12 blooms 1 0- 2 0 Violets, 12 bunches... 1 0- 16 
Lilac, white Fr.,bun. 5 0- 7 0| — dark, Fr., bunch 1 6-3 0 
Lily-of-Val., 12 spr. 0 9- 16, — Parme, Fr., bun. 4 0-56 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 3 0- 6 0| 
CORN. 


Averages.—Official statement showing the average 
price of British corn, imperial measure, in the week 
ended December 22 :—Wheat, 30s. 8d.; Barley, 
26s. 11d.; Oats, 16s. 3d, For the corresponding week 
in 1887:—Wheat, 30s. 10d.; Barley, 28s. 11d.; 
Oats, 16s. 7d. 


NOTICES TO GORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


InTELLIGENT Reapers, do preAsE Norte that letters 
relating to ADVERTISEMENTS, or to the supply of 
the Paper, should be addressed to the PuBuisHER, 
and that all communications intended for publica- 
tion, as well as specimens and plants for naming, 
should be addressed to the Eprror. Such com- 
munications should be written on one side only 
of the paper, and sent as early in the week as pos- 
sible. Correspondents sending newspapers should 
be careful to mark the paragraphs they wish the 
Editor to see. 


Booxs: Lady Storey. The Orchid Grower's Manual, 
by B. S. Williams, Victoria Nurseries, Upper 
Holloway, London, N.—P. Plant Life (Bradbury 
& Co.), or the articles in Cassell’s Popular Garden- 
ung. 

Bovuvarpias Srriinc 1N Moss: Psycotria. We 
have no experience of this method of raising the 
plants. It answers with such widely different 
plants as double-flowered Primulas and Indian 
Azaleas, and may be equally successfully applied 
to the Bouvardia. 


Cametitas: 2. W. As the hot-water pipes have been 
“varnished,” it is very probable that the fumes of 
the coal-tar and naphtha, used in the preparation 
of this coating, are the cause of the leaves falling. 
No. 1, The flower-buds may fall off from the same 
cause, or from bad potting, as you say the soil is 
not made firm. When the. potting soil is not 
made firm, the water scarcely wets the old ball, but 
runs away through the new soil. The growth is 
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stunted and thin, indicating a starved state of the 
plant. No.2 shows worse conditions than No. 1. 
‘The temperature of your house is right. Burn 
off the varnish at once—but first taking all plants 
out of the house, and repot the Camellia plants 
now; there would be no harm done under the 
circumstances, and should the old balls of soil be 
found to be dry, soak them for some hours in 
water before repotting. Use sandy loam, burnt 
earth, with a little leaf-mould 


Ducuy or Luxrempoure: 7. J. There is no book 
that we know of treating of the climate, soil, &c., 
of the Duchy. The high land, consisting of a 
part of the Ardennes, is composed of calcareous 
soil, and grows nothing but timber, Rye, Oats, 
and Potatos ; the lower lands are very fertile. A 
poor wine is made on the banks of the Moselle 
and Sire. Great numbers of horned cattle and 
sheep are found in the lowlands. We should 
think it well adapted for commercial fruit 
growing. 

Names or Pranrs: G. Mantin. 1, Catasetum longi- 
folium ; 2, probably a Lockhartia, but the lip (the 
important feature) is withered; 3, specimen in- 
sufficient ; 4, Epidendrum inversum ; this is more 
like what a specimen should be, if it were only 
fresh; 5, not recognisable; 6, Masdevallia, pro- 
bably nidifica ; but why send such a dried-up speci- 
men? 7, Oncidium sp.; 8, was hardly large enough 
for us to see whether it was a flower or not. You 
must really send better material in all cases.— 
W.W. 1, Pinus Laricio; 2, Pinus Laricio var. ; 
3, Pinus Pallasiana; 4, Picea Morinda. 

Romneya Couurert: Z.. G. C. See “ Answers to 
Correspondents,” p. 680 of our issue for December 
8 last. : 

Turnies: W. and J. Brown. The roots sent show 
clear signs of hybridisation having taken place 
between the Swedes and Turnips. The flesh of 
the hybrids, which is firm and sweet, partakes in 
colour of the Turnip, but the foliage is more like 
that of the Swede, whilst the flavour is about 
intermediate between the two. Ifthe Turnip has 
not imparted tenderness to the bulbs no great 
harm would eeem to be done. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


STANSFIELD Broruers, Southport—A pine and Hardy 
Perennials. 

Wm. Fectu & Co., Hexham—Forest Trees, &c. 

Surton & Sons, Reading—Amateur’s Guide. 

H. and F. Suarpr, Wisbech—Seed Potatos. 

Jas. Dickson & Sons, 82, Hanover Street, Hdin- 
burgh, N.B.—Abridged List of Trees. 

Henverson & Sons, Den Nurseries, Brechin, N.B.— 
General Nursery Stock. 

Pourz & Ross, Erfurt, Prussia— Trade List. 

W. Grarcuerr, St. Petersburg—Novelties in Vege- 
tables, and Wholesale Price List of Cabbages, 
Melons, Radishes, Carrots, &c. 

Dicxsons (LimtEp), Chester— Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. 

Freperick Roemer, Quedlinburg, Germany—Flower, 
Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Stoarr & Mein, Kelso, N.B.—Amateurs’ Guide and 
Spring Catalogue. 

Coorzr, Taner & Co., 90, Southwark Street, London, 
H.C.— Wholesale Catalogue. 

C. Fiotsr, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading— 
Vegetable Seeds and Seed Potatos. 

Samurt Fox Armirace, Victoria Street, Notting- 
ham—Wholesale Seed List. 

Cipr. Sanur, Avenue du Pont Royal, 10, Mont- 
pellier, Herault, France—Fruit, Forest, and 
Ornamental Trees, &c. 

Jamzs Veriton & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.—Seeds and Im- 
plements. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—J. H. Hart, Trinidad, photo- 
graph (with many thanks),—Professor Henriquez, Coimbra, 
photograph (with many thanks).—J. D. D.—Sir T. L.— 
H. W. W.—W. S. (all communications were duly received). 
—W.H.—A.Ward.—Jas. W.—P. McO.—D. M. deL. (Marche). 
—Max Leichtlin.—J. S. R.— W. E. G.—W. R. — H. J. R.— 
W. O.—W. H. R. —R. A., Natal. — Sampson Low & Co. — 
R. D.—G. P. R.—R, D.—G. P. R.—R. W. Adlam,—R. A. R, 
M. L.—H. H.—J. J. W.—H.—H. H. W.—B.—F. R. 


DIED, on the 28rd inst., Wreriam ALExanpER 
Ricwarps, of 59, Lupus Street, Pimlico, aged seventy- 
six. 

— Also, on Christmas Day, Mr. Cuartes Hows, 


Head Gardener to Sir R. F. Sutton, Bart., Benham 
Park, Newbury, Berks. 


Notice to Advertisers. 


THE GARDENERS’ GHRONIGLE 


SEEDS 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 
SEED POTATOES, GARDEN TOOLS % SUNDRIES. 


All of finest quality. Prices Strictly Moderate. 
Delivered free by Rail or Parcel Post. 


Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue, No. 353, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FOR 


SATURDAY NEXT, JAN. 5, 1889, 


WILL CONTAIN AS A 


SUPPLEMENT 


AN 


INK PHOTO 


OF THE 


GRAND CASCADE, 


WILHELMSHOHE, near CASSELL ; 


ALSO A 


Sheet Almanac. 


As a large EXTRA circulation of this 
Number is guaranteed, it will be a very 


valuable medium for Advertisements. 


Wes Advertisers desirous of securing space in 
this Number are requested to communicate not 


later than DECEMBER 31, with the Publisher, 


W. RICHARDS, 


41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


BPrcmESONnNS 


(Limited) 4 
The Royal Nurseries & Seed Establishments, 


Chester. 
| Dicksons, Chester. 


ADDRESS FOR 
LETTERS & TELEGRAMS: 


iy The above is Now Ready, and will 
be forwarded Gratis and Post-free to 
all applicants. 


HARRISON’S. 


TRADE MARK, 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 


OF THEIR CHOICE 


LEICESTER 
SEEDS 


4 Post-free on application. 


REGISTERED. 


HARRISON & SONS, 
SEED GROWERS, LEICESTER. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
Best, cheapest, lightest, strongest. 

SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
Best colour, shape, and finish; enormous stocks. 

SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
No waiting; orders executed within one hour of letter or 
telegram. ‘Thirty different sizes. Carriage and breakage 
free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 


RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulvwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


CARSON'S. PAINT 


Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all Kinds of 


OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 


1 Cwt., and Oil Mixture, Free to all Stations. 
Liquid Non-Poisonous Paints for Inside of Conservatories, &o. 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials, Post-free. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
BAOHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN.—Discount for Cash. 
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Established 
Over 20 Years. 


MANURE 


Exceeds all others in general fertilising 
properties and staying powers. 

It promotes a rapid, healthy, and robust growth to 
plants generally. 

It is a clean and dry powder, with very little smell. 

It is consequently particularly adaptable for ladies 
interested in plant culture. 

The highly fertilising properties of this Manure 
render its money value, in comparison with 
other manures, at least double; and users will 
find that very small quantities will produce 
favourable and lasting results. 

Sold in Tins, 1/-, 2/6d, 5/6, and 10/6 each ; 
and in Kegs (free) at Reduced Prices, 
28 lbs., 12/6; 561bs., 23/-; 112 lbs., 
42/- each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
16, Finsbury Street, London, E.C. 
SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS. 4 
Quality, THE BEST in the Market. (All sacks included.) 
PEAT, tt brown fibrous... 5s. per sack, 5 sacks for 22s. 6d. 
PEAT, best black fibrous... 4s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 20s. 
PEAT, extra selected Orchid 7s.6d. ,, 5 sacks for 35s. 
LOAM, PREPARED COMPOST tie per bush., 3s. per sack 
LEAF, or PEAT MOULD Hf (sacks included), 
SILVER SAND, coarse, 1s. 6d. per bush., 14s, half-ton, 24s. ton. 
RAFFIA FIERE, best only aoe 1s. per lb. 
TOBACCO CLOTH, or PAPER ... 1s. lb.; 28 Ib., 27s. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bush., &s. per sack. 
CHUBB’S *‘ PERFECT” = In Baas. 


WUYEA reat 


TILIZER (the Best Food for ——— a ee’ 
all kinds of Plants, Flowers, ( Tins. 71b. 14]b. 28lb. 561b. 1 ewt. 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c. ...) 1/6 3/- 5/- 8/- 14/- 22/- 
CRUSHED BONES, or Bone Dust 1/2 2/- 3/6 6/- 12/- 
VIRGIN CORK (Best Quality only) — 3/- 5/6 10/6 17/- 
RUSSIAN MATS, BAMBOO CANES, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
NITRATE of SODA, HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL, &c. 
PEAT MOSS LITTER, cheapest and best Bedding for Horses and 
Cattle, £2 perton. Extra large Sample Bales, 6s. each. Also 
prepared for Poultry Pens, Rabbits, &c., in Sacks, 1s. 6d. each. 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE (by Chubb’s special process), 
sacks, ls. 4d. each; 10sacks, 12s. 6d.; 15 sacks, 17s. 6d.; 20 sacks, 
20s.; 25 sacks, 24s.; 30 sacks, 27s.; 40 sacks, 35s.; 50 sacks, 
40s.; Truck-load, loose, free on rail, 30s. Limited quantities 
of G., special quality granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each 
SPECIAL MANURES, for Farmers, Agriculturists, Market 
Gardeners, and others (concentrated into a Dry Powder), 
CHUBB'S “PRODUCTIV:” MANURE, in bags, £3 per ton 
(bags included); sample 1 ewt. bags, 4s., producing extra- 
ordinary results, and worth four or five times the actual cost. 
ry it against any other manure, no matter what price. 


T 

CHUBB'S “ COMPOUND SOOT and SEWAGE” MANURE, 
in bags, £2 per ton (bags included); sample lewt. bag, 
3s., made principally (by special process) from London 
Soot and Sewage with other fertilizing agents. 

Terms strictly Cash withorder. Bankers, Union Bank of London, 


CHUBB, ROUND & CO., 
___ WEST FERRY ROAD, MILWALL, LONDON, E. 


¢ RCHID PEAT, best quality; BROWN 
FIBROUS PEAT for Stove and Greenhouse use. RHO- 
DODENDRON and AZALEA PEAT. Samples and Prices to 


WALKER anp CO., Farnborough, Hants. 


BONES !—BONES !!—BONES!!! 


Crushed Bones in all sizes for Vine Borders, Lawns, Potting, 
Grass lands, &c. Also BONE MEAL for Poultry Feeding, 
GARDEN GUANO, DISSOLVED BONES, Special MANURES 
and FERTILIZERS for all purposes. 

For Prices, apply to 
HARRISON, BARBER & CO. (Limited), 
GARRETT LANE, WANDSWORTH, SURREY, S.W. 


BENTLEY'S INSECTICIDE. 


Is superseding the use of other Insecticides. 
Used by nearly all the Leading Gardeners. 
1 Gallon, 9s.; 4 Gallon, 5s.; 1 Quart, 3s.6d.; 1 Pint, 2s. 
Testimonials and full particulars upon application. 
J. BENTLEY, 
Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, 


Hull. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 
4d. per bushel; 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose, about 2 tons), 
40s.; 4-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. 6d. per sack; 5 sacks, 
25s.; sacks, 4d, each, 
BLACK FIBROUS PEAT, 5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 4 
4d, each. 
COARSE SILVER SAND, 1s. 9d. per bushel; 15s. per half 
ton ; 26s. per ton, in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. 
YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT-MOULD, and LEAF- 
MOULD, 1s. per bushel. 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 
MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, TOBACCO 
CLOTH, RUSSIA MATS, &c. Write for Price LIST.— 
H. G. SMYTH, F.R.H.S., 21, Goldsmith’s Street, Drury 
Lane (lately called 174, Coal Yard), W.C. 


PEAT FOR ORCHIDS, 


CHOICE PLANTS, FERNS, HEATHS, AZALEAS, &c. 
EPPS & CO. are now prepared to offer PEAT, as above, 
of first-class quality, at lowest prices. Send for Samples, Price 
List and Testimonials. Depét for HORTICULTURAL 
SUNDRIES, LOAM, SAND, LEAF-MOULD, SPHAGNUM, 
COCOA FIBRE REFUSE. 
leh eR: 


PEA MOSS 
EPPS & CO., Ringwood, Hants. 


| ENSEN’S GUANOS are the most perfect 
Fertilisers. Promote and Sustain all Growths. Do not 
Exhaust, but Enrich the Soil. Analyses Guaranteed. 
Six Prize Medals awarded in 1888. 
J. JENSEN anv CO., (Limited), 109, Fenchurch Street, London. 


ASTUPLANTA, the best Artificial Manure. 


It enriches the soil with the fertilisers drawn from it by 
plants; no unpleasant smell; admirably adapted for all pot 
plants. In bags: 112 1b., 19s.; 56 Ib., 11s, 3d. ; 28 lb., 6s. 9d. ; 
141b., 4s.; 71b., 2s.3d. Intins, ls.each. Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILIP HARRIS anv CO.(Limited), 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


; sacks, 


‘ANKEY’S “MARKET POT,’ or LONG 
TOMS, the best ‘‘ Garden Pot” for Bedding Plants and 
Market Work. The 3-in. Market Pot holds as much soil as an 
ordinary 34-in. pot, thus saving half an inch inroom foreach pot. 
Five sizes, 3 in., 33 in., 4in., 4} in., and 43 in.; norims, nearly 
upright, an inch to1} inches deeper than usual, very strong and 
much lighterin weight—the very pot for Market Growers ; great 
economy inroom and weight, Largest Stock in United Kingdom. 
RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


Sek -Or, Vy. Chee 


Terra-Cotta! Portable! For Coal! 
ROBERTS’S PATENT (IMPROVED), 
for Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 

GREENHOUSES Heated 24 Hours for about One Penny, 
without attention. ROBERTS'S PATENT TERRA-COTTA 
STOVES for COAL give pure and ample heat with common 
coal, or coal and coke. For Greenhouses, Bedrooms, &c. 
Pamphlets, Drawings, and authenticated Testimonials sent. 

‘ See in use at Patentee’s, 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 
112, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SAVE YOUR FIRE 


and keep a fixed temperature under glass, by using 
“FRIGI DOMO,” made of prepared hair and 
wool ; a perfect non-conductor of cold. 


PROTECT YOuR PLANTS 


“FRIGI DOMO: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


FOR _PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


BENJAMIN f) DGINGTON 


DUKE ST LONDON BRIDGE 


EESON’S MANURE.— The Best and 

Cheapest Fertiliser for all purposes. Write for Circular 

containing the Leading Gardeners’ and Market Growers’ 

Reports. Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 

or 1 cwt. Bags, sealed, 13s. By allSeedsmen, or apply direct to 
W. H. BEESON, Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 


{ : ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

Gardeners since 1859 against Red Spider, Mildew, 
Thrips, Green Fly, and other Blight. 1 to 2 ounces to the 
gallon of soft-water; 4 to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and Orchard-house Trees; and in lather from the cake against 
American Blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, ls., 3s., and 10s. 6d. 


ISHURSTINE keeps Boots dry and soft on 

wet ground. Boxes, 6d. and 1s., from the Trade 

Wholesale from PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
(Limited), London. 


THOMAS'S 
FITTINGS FOR WIRING WALLS 


ALL 
GALVANISED. 


emu 


Straining Bolt and Holdfast.—No. 636. 
As illustrated above, price 3s, and 48, per dozen. 
Driving Eyes.—No. 631, Terminal Holdfasts.—No. 633, 


——— [op Per doz. 

o—— ___2 * 
: Yo. 6324. 

2 23 3 34 inches. S Q 

3d., 4d., 5d., 7d, per doz. 28. 6d. 


Best Galvanised Wire, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9 per 100 yards, 
Illustrated CATALOGUE on appucation. 


Jn dee HO MEA S & “CO: 


87, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


OR SALE, a Slow-combustion Greenhouse 
STOVE, Portway's. Will heat 120 feet of 4-inch pipe, 
quite new. Price £2 10s.; cost £5; and will be sent free to 
any railway station. Apply to 
THOMAS CRIPPS anp SON, Tunbridge Wells Nurseries, Kew. 


To Nurserymen, Seed Merchants, and Florists. 
a BLACKBURN anp SONS are offering Arch- 


e angel Mats lower than any other house in the trade: also 
Petersburg Mats and Mat Bags, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Paper, 
and Shading. Prices free.—4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C. 


GLASS.—CHEAP GLASS. 


8s, 6d. per 100 feet150z. 12x10, 18x12, 18x14, 24x14, 
14x12, 20x12, 18x16, 24x16, 
12s, per 100 feet 210z. ... 16x12, 16X14, 20x16, 24x18, &e. 
Putty, 6s. 6d. percwt.; White Lead, genuine, 21s.; Our 
Speciality, 17s.6d. percwt.; Paints ground in Oil, Stone Ochre, 
20s.; Oxford Ochre, 24s.; Green, 16s.; Black, 16s. per cwt.; 
Varnish, from 5s. 6d. = al.—Full Price J.ist on applica- 
tion to THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 95, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C. 


HILL & SMITH’S 


BLACK VARNISH 


for Preserving Ironwork, Wood, or Stone, 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


An excellent substitute for oil paint, at one-third the cost. 

Used in all London Parks, at Windsor, and Kew Gardens, 
and on every important estate in the Kingdom. Has stooi 
the test of forty years’ trial. Requires no mixing; can be 
applied cold by any ordinary labourer. 


Price 1s. 6d. per gallon at the manufactory, or carriage-paid 
to any railway station, 1s. 8d. per gallon in casks of 36, 20, or 


10 gallons. 
Every Cask bears the above 


CA GEIS he O NN ,— Registered Trade Mark. Beware 


of cheap imitations, 


is I Pg epee Sadie Ri ip © 


Brierley Ironworks, Dudley ; 
118, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
47, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Made in superior earthenware, 14 in. long, 63 in. deep,and 6in. 
wide. Inside, 2} inches from the top, is a perforated movable 


false bottom, upon which the soil for cuttings or seeds is placed, 
the lower half being filled with water, which is replenished 


when required through the funnel. It fits evenly on 4-inch 
hot-water pipes, and will be found a simple and effectual means 
of utilising them for propagating purposes. With the false 
bottom removed it forms an effective vaporiser. Price 3s. each ; 
six carriage and package free to any station in Great Britain 
for £1 ls.; or two for 8s.6d. Sole makers and patentees, 
T. PASCALL anpD SONS: South Norwood Pottery,Surrey, S.E. 
urs are unsurpassed by any in the Trade. 
Garden Pots. £5 orders carriage paid to any goods station 
within 100 miles of London. Samples carriage free. Orchid 
Pottery of every description. Send for Price List. THOS. PAS- 
CALL & SONS, South Norwood Pottery, Surrey, 8.5 
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Scale of Charges for Advertising. 
Head Line charged as two. 


4 Lines .. £0 3 0O| 15 Lines .. £0 8 6 
al aera Omer aa ake meme OnOaO 
Che guage Oe Ollie a ope OO a8 
ee ete Galas a, WO eO 
8), hisee 20b: 5 ato mlsTO) LareneennO 1016 
gua ORNS Beti\veo % "SAS sole 0 
MO py Onda [Siboog oh OM G 
He eO OG GO peth Oue © 
[geo athe MeQse7ie ON sag Wh UM ROMIO TIE 
yy ss OF OP BL ea. OBO 
12 2 OmemmOnmasmeg 01876 


AND SIXPENCE FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL LINE. 

If set across two Columns, the lowest charge will be 20s. 
If set across three Columns the lowest charge will be 30s. 
Page, £8; Half Page, £4 10s.; Column, £3. 
SsSsej»qxw\y 2:35 5>Qbv—a—X—r—r_ 
Gardeners and others Wanting Situations. 

26 words, including name and address, 1s. 6d., 


and 6d. for every additional line (about 9 words) or part 
of a line, 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID. 


This scale does not apply to announcements of Vacant 
Situations, which are charged at the ordinary scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Advertisers are cautioned 
against having Letters addressed to Initials at Post-offices, as 
all Letters so addressed are opened by the authorities and 
returned to the sender. 

BirtHs, DEaTHs and MARRIAGES, 5s. each insertion. 
Advertisements for the current week MUST reach the Office by 
Thursday noon. 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Tae UNITED Kinapom: 12 Months, 15s.; 6 Months, 
73. 6d.; 3 Months, 3s, 9d. 

Foreran (excepting India and China); including Postage, 
173, 6d, for 12 Months; India and China 19s, 6d. 
Post office Orders to be made payable at the Post Office, 
42, DRURY LANE, W.C., to W. RICHARDS. 


Pusuisaine Orrice and Orrice for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


No. 75.—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAMES 


A large stock of the Frames ready, made of the most durable 
red deal, and are the best to be had. The Frames are 24 inches 
high at back, and 18 inches high in front, bolted at the 
corners, easily taken to pieces if required. The Lights are 
2 inches thick, with iron bar across, and one handle at the top. 
Glazed with best English 21-oz. glass and painted four coats. 


CASH PRICES. Carriage Paid. Packing 

Length. Width. Price. Cases, 

1 Light Frame, 4 ft. by 6ft...£2 0 0..3s. Od. 
re aes P 8,, by6,,.. 3 00..38s. 6d. 
Sy 9p 12,, by6,,.. 4 50..4s. 0d 
fy es » 16, br6,,.. 510 0..4s. 6d. 
Oueaee » 20, by6,,.. 6 15 0..5s, Od. 
Cue ne Bhs ty Gry se 8 O Os. CF 


_ Half allowed for Cases if returned at once, carriage paid, and 
in good order. Carriage paid to any station in England and 
Wales. Also to Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh, or stations equivalent. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
HOS. W. ROBINSON 


Dennis Park Ironworks, Stourbridge. 


ARDEN REQUISITES. — Sticks, “Labels, 

Virgin Cork, Raffia, Mats, Bamboo Canes, Rustic Work, 
Manures, &c. Cheapest Prices of 

WATSON anv SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, F.C. 


GATES, 


Complete Catalogue of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, 
Gates, Galvanised Wire Netting, free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Offices and Show Rooms, 139 & 141, Cannon St., E.C, 


POWELL'S 
BALSAM 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT, 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITION of the mucous membrane, periodically assuming 
an acute aspect, in the form of COUGH, CATARRH, BRON- 
GHITIS, and ASTHMA, will find POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists throughout the 
World, ls. 14d. and 2s. 3d. per bottle. See Trade Mark—Lrion, 
Net, and Mouser. Established 70 years. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
Best, cheapest, lightest, strongest. 
SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 


Best colour, shape, and finish; enormous stocks. 


SANKEY’S FAMOUS GARDEN POTS. 
No waiting; orders executed within one hour of letter or 
telegram. Thirty different sizes. Carriage and breakage 
free on £10 orders; half carriage on £5. 

RICHARD SANKEY Anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


STOCK 


Inches, 


14x12 
16x12 
_ 18x12 

20x12 
16x14 
18x14 
20x14 


DON = 
21-072. Foreign of the above sizes, in 100 and 200 feet boxes, 
8rds and 4ths qualities, always kept in stock. 
A large stock of similar current sizes of 15-0z. glass in 
200 feet boxes. 
English Glass, cut to buyer’s sizes, at lowest prices, including 
free delivery in the country in quantities. 


GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, 
34, St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Stock List and Prices on application. Price List of Colours, 
Varnishes, Designs of Stained § Leaded Glass. Quote Chronicle. 


Greatly Reduced in Price. 


Is the BEST, CHEAPEST, and MOST ECONOMICAL 
BOILER EXTANT for all heating purposes, and is only 
supplied by the PATENTED. All other kinds of BOILERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, HEATING and VENTILATING APPA- 
RATUS manufactured by 


F, SILVESTER & CO,, 
CASTLE HILL WORKS, NEWCASTLE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Full Particulars on application. 


——= 


= 22 z 
4-in. Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes, 9 feet long, 4s. 3d. each; 
4-in. Socket Mot-water Pipes, 9.feet long, 4s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated revised price List on application, free. 


gs HENRY HOPE, 


Horticultural Builder and 
Hot-water Engineer, 
65, Lionel St., Birmingham, 
Plans and Estimates on 
Z - application. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


PORTABLE CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
HALLIDAY anv CO. desire to 


e draw special attention to their Cucumber Frames, 
of which they always have a large stock, ready glazed and 
painted. They are made of the best materials, and can be put 
together and taken apart in a few minutes by any one. 

Prices delivered to any station in England :— £ s. d. 


2-light frame, 8 feet by 6 feet . 310 0 
S-light frame, 12 feet by 6 feet ¢geMCKIRE ) 5 5 0 
6-light frame, 24 feet by 6 feet 10 0 O° 


The glass is nailed and puttied in. Lights and framing for 
brick pits at proportionately low prices. 


R. HALLIDAY & CO., 
Hothouse Builders and Engineers, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL WORKS, MIDDLETON, 
MANCHESTER. 


London Agent, Mr. H. SKELTON, Seedsman, &c., 
2, Holloway Road, N. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


A large quantity of all descriptions and 
sizes in stock, at the lowest possible prices, 


NICHOLLS & CLARKE, 
SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


MARK. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


ok INDIGESTION #< 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds:— 


CROYDON, 1885. 


“ Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, | am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton’s Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them toallsuffering from the same. 

“F, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 14d., 2s. od. and 11s. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Shae ca See 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Ci O: CeO aan 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Accidents all the Year Round. 
Provide against them by Policy of the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation Paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000. 
Moderate premiums—Fayourable conditions—new concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West End Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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GHENT HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 1888. 


“GOLD MEDAL. ~, 


\ 
y 


0° Patent in England. Se 


BRASSEURS TUBULAR BOILERS. 


The inventor desires to make arrangements with a business 
Firm willing to undertake the introduction and sale of the 
machinery in England. 


All le: ters to be addressed to 
Mr. BRASSEUR, Marche, Luxembourg, Belgium. 

SANKEY’S “MARKET POT,” or LONG 
TOMS, the best ‘‘ Garden Pot” for Bedding Plants and 
Market Work. The 3 in. Market Pot holds as much soil as an 
ordinary 3} in. pot, thus saving half an inch in room for each pot. 
Five sizes, 3 in., 34 in.. 4 in., 4} in., and 43 in.; norims, nearly 
upright, an inch to 1} in. deeper than usual, very strong and 
much lighter in weight—the very pot for Market Growers; great 
economy inroom and weight. Largest Stock in United Kingdom. 
RICHARD SANKEY anp SON, Bulwell Potteries, Nottingham. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


ARE BEST REPRESENTED IN 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


WHICH INCLUDES :— 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN ... 16th Year. 
THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 30th Year| Was 

and HORTICULTURIST 42nd Year. | ONE. 
THE FLORAL CABINET .. 17th Year. 


Meking the Largest, Best, Oldest, Liveliest, Handsomest 
Gardening Magazine in America. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN JOURNAL FOR 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Subscription Price for England 
and Countries in the Uuiversal Postal Union, 10s, 


E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751, Broadway, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland :— 
Messrs. STEEL anp JONES, 7, Spring Gardens, Charing 
Cross, to whom Orders for Advertisement3 and Subscriptions 
may be sent. 


THE SYDNEY MAIL. 
NEW SOUTH WALES ADVERTISER. 


CONTENTS -— 


INTERCOLONIAL and GENERAL NEWS. 

SPORTING and the FIELD, in which is incorporated BELL'S 
LIFE in SYDNEY. 

RECORD of RACES, and NOTES on the TURF. 

CRICKET and AQUATICS, 

THE FLORA of AUSTRALIA. (Drawn and engraved especi- 
ally for this Journal.) 

NATURAL HISTORY. (Original Articles.) 

AGRICULTURE, PASTORAL, HORTICULTURE. 

GOLD FIELDS and MINING generally. 

STOCK and SHARE REPORTS. 

ORIGINAL and SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES. 

TALES by POPULAR ENGLISH and AUSTRALIAN 
AUTHORS. 

THE FASHIONS. DOMESTIG ECONOMY. 

INDOOR AMUSEMENTS 

THE CHESS PLAYER. (HE HOME CIRCLE. 

COMMERCIAL NEWS. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The SYDNEY MAIL has a wide circulation throughout the 
Australian Colonies, New Zealand, Polynesia, &c. It contains 
a large amount of information on a great variety of subjects. 


Subscription in Advance, £1 6s. per Annum, 
Single Copies. 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
Publishing Office—Hunter Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


ENGLAND. 


The undermentioned Newspaper and Advertising Agents are 
authorised to receive ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD and SYDNEY MAIL :— 

London ......... Messrs. Geo. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 

Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, St. Bride Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. 

BRISTOL ......... James and Henry Grace, Royal Insurance 

Buildings. 

MANCHESTER... ames and Henry Grace, 73, Market Street. 

EDINBURGH ... Robertson & Scott, 13, Hanover Street. 

GLaseow ...... W. Sig & Co., 15, Royal Exchange 

e 


WS Copies of each Journal are filed at the 
above Offices for the use of Advertisers, 


EAD THE GARDEN PRESS—on_ the 


BURGHLEY CHOU—of this week. Apply for Whole- 
sale Catalogue, free.—R. GILBERT, High Park, Stamford. 


Now Ready, the Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
rice 3s. 6d., post-free. 


ULTURAL DIRECTIONS for the ROSE, 


by JoHN CRANSTON, King’s Acre Nurseries, near Here- 
ford, containing every information relative to Rose Culture; 
a choice selection of all the finest Roses, fully described; a select 
List of sorts adapted to various circumstances, situations, soils, 
and climates; a complete Catalogue of varieties of Roses intro- 
duced up to the’present time; and a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed during each month throughout the year. 


“Destined to become the fruit garden of the 
Universe.”— Morning Post. 


HE AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION 
COLONIES, Illustrated; 3s. 6d., all Booksellers. 
CHAFFEY BROS. (Ltd.), 35, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Pamphlet free. 


Price 2s. 6d, Post-free. 
ISEASES of the VEINS; More especially 
of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose 
Veins, and their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON 
BURNETT, M.D. 
J. EPPS anv CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


7OUNG LADIES who WANT TO BE 
INDEPENDENT, and make theirown way in the world, 
should write for a Prospectus of the SCIENTIFIC DRESS 
CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Street, London, W. 
Situations found for all Pupils at good salaries. 


Estate Sales. 


The best County medium for Advertising Sales of 
Estates is 


{hee WORCESTER HERALD, the largest 


and leading County paper. Extensive circulation among 
the upper and middle classes in Worcestershire and adjoining 
counties. Advertisers would do well to forward for reference 
and distribution, plans and particulars of Estates, Catalogues 
of Machinery, Furniture, Books, and other property advertised 
in the columns of the Worcester Herald. Specimen copies sent 
free. Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Sales of Stock and Agricultural Effects. 
HE WORCESTER HERALD is the most 


effective organ for giving publicity to announcements of 
this class. It is the largest and leading Agricultural paper in 
the county, and circulates most extensively among Agricul- 
turists in and around Worcestershire. Specimen copies free. 
Published Friday for Saturday, price 2d, 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


Farms to be Let. 
LAND AGENTS, ESTATE MANAGERS, and all having Farms 
to Let. would do well to Advertise in 

HE WORCESTER HERALD, the Largest 
and Leading County Paper. Specially adapted for 
bringing such notices before Tenant Farmers. Large Circula- 
tion, moderate charge. Specimen free. Price 2d. Published 

Friday for Saturday. 


Offices, 72, High Street, Worcester. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. J. Forxanrp, for the past seven and a half 
years Gardener to W. B. Ricuarpson, Esq., 
Elm Bank, York, has been appointed Head 
Garderer to Sir James R. Watker, Bart., 
Sand Hutton, York. 


ANTED,a GARDENER and WIFE, with- 
out children. Man must be a thoroughly good all- 
round Gardener, and will have to overlook Cowman with ten 
or twelve cows, and several acres of land, pay all wages, and 
generally Superintend the Estate. Wife to undertake Manage- 
ment of the Dairy and Poultry. Must both be especially well 
recommended for trustworthiness, sobriety, and ability. Wages 
for the man, 24s. per week, house, firing, and vegetables ; 
and for the wife, 20s. per month.—Apply, stating wages and 
all particulars, to EWING snp CO., Sea View Nurseries, 
Havant, Hants. 


ANTED, a NURSERY FOREMAN and 

PROPAGATOR, from 30 to 35 years of age, experi- 

enced in Growing Pot Plants and Cut Bloom for Covent 

Garden. Only those need apply who can give exceptional 

references. — Address by letter only, C. H., Messrs. Chas. 
Barker & Sons, 8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


CANNELL anp SONS are in WANT 

e@ of a thorough professional ROSE GROWER. Must 

know them well, and be able to Propagate them in large 

quantities. It isa permanent place, therefore must have the 
highest character.—Swanley, Kent. 


VV ARTED, a single MAN, not above 35; must 
thoroughly understand Growing under Glass Straw- 
berries, Cucumbers, Tomatos, &c., for Market.—Apply by 
letter, with particulars of experience and reference, and wages 
Tequired, to W. T. CLINCH, Rowe's Farm, Hayes, Kent. 


W ANTED, a young MAN, not under 22 years 
of age, used to Growing Grapes, Tomatos, &c., for 
Market. ae those need apply that have good character and 
abilities. Wages, 18s. per week, overtime paid. State where 
to apply for character.—Apply E. RYDER, Orpington, Kent, 


WANT PLACES. 


Letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante” to initials or to fictitious 
names are not forwarded, but are at once returned to the 
writers. 


To Noblemen and Gentlemen requiring Land Agents, 
STEWARDS, BAILIFFS, or GARDENERS. 
AMES CARTER anp CO. have at all 
times upon their Register reliable and competent MEN, 
several of whom are personally well known to Messrs. Carter. 
Enquiries should be made to 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 


Gardeners, Foresters, Land Stewards. 
B, LAIRD anp SONS can recommend with 


@ every confidence Scotchmen thoroughly qualified as 
GARDENERS, FORESTERS, or LAND STEWARDS, either for 
large or small establishments, and will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars on application.—17, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ICHARD SMITH anp CO. 

beg to announce that they are eonstantly receiving 

applications from Gardeners, seeking situations, and that they 

will be able to supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars, 
&c.—St. John’s Nurseries, Worcester. 


( Me (Heap).—Age 31, no incum- 

brance; Scotch. Seventeen years’ practical experience 
in all-round Gardening. Abstainer. References, &c.—ROSS, 
11, Beaconsfield Terrace, Perry Hill, Catford, S.E. 


( ; ARDENER (Heav).—Energetic;  tho- 

roughly trustworthy. Very highly recommended. 
High-class cultivator of Fruits, Orchids, Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants, Flowers, and Vegetables.—M., $1, Balham Grove, 
Balham, S.W. 


( ae ER (Heap); age 40, married; 

26 years’ experience in Vines, Pines, Peaches, Melons, 
Cucumbers, and all kinds of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Orchids, and the Management of a Garden. First-class 
references.—Please state wages, G. LUCAS, Roach Pond 
Field, Manor Road, Braintree, Essex. 


ARDENER (Heap), age 32.—R. Wesrcorv, 
Head Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Cleveland, Raby 
Castle, Darlington, Durham, will be glad to recommend his 
Foreman, J. Tullett, to any Lady or Gentleman requiring a 
thoroughly practical, good gardener. First-class man in every 
department. Sixteen years’ experience. Seven years General 
Foreman at Raby. 


ARDENER, where one or more are kept. 

—Thoroughly experienced in Fruit, Flowers, and 

Vegetables. Good character from last and previous employers. 
—Mr. REYNOLDS, West End, Metheringham, Lincoln. 


ARDENER (good SrInGLE-HANDED), or 
where help is given.—Age 28, married, no family; six 
years’ good references from previous employers.—J. WILD, 
Clifton Road, Netherseale, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
99. 


( ee (Sxconp).— Age 22; eight 
years’ good character.—WALTER HILL, The Lawn 
Gardens, Swindon, Wilts. 


OREMAN and PROPAGATOR in a 
London and Provincal Nursery,—Thoroughly exprienced 

in the Trade. Efficient at Cut Flowers. Good referenees.—J.L, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, Wc, 


ROPAGATOR and GROWER for Market or 

otherwise.—Age 31; sixteen years’ experience in the 

Cut Flower and Plant Trade.—R. A. E., 4, Victoria Street, 
Lincoln. 


OURNEYMAN, Inside and Out, if required. 
Age 19; good experience among Plants and Outside Gar- 
dening.—W. J. B., Goldings Hill, Loughton, Essex. 


~ see ES in the Houses; age 24,— 

A. RypErR, Gardener to Sir Wm. Ogg, Oakfield, South 
Dulwich, desires to recommend an energetic, painstaking 
young man as above. 


OURNEYMAN, in the Houses; age 25.— 
W. H. Liste, The Gardens, Hesleyside, Bellingham, 
Northumberland, will be glad to recommend Edward Slate 
(who has been with him three years), to any Head Gardener 
in want of a trustworthy young man. 


[ (Juntor), with good knowledge of 
all Seeds, Bulbs, &c., desires engagement. Active and 
willing. —A. T. HAMILTON, 11, Cannon Street, Edinburgh. 


rPoO FLORISTS and NURSERYMEN.—A 

Lady, age 26, requires a situation ina Florist’s and Nursery 
Business. Understands Book-keeping, and has a good know- 
ledge of Plants. First-class and quick Bouquet and Wreath 
Maker.—Please address, M. S., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
41, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—IMPURITIES OF 
THE BLOOD.—To insure health it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fluids and solids of the human body should be 
kept free from those impurities which are continually getting 
into the system, through erroneous living, unwholesome atmc- 
spheres, or disordered stomach. The only safe and certain 
way to expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which 
have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious matters, 
and at the same time removing any regularities which their 
presence may have already produced in any organ. Holloway’s 
Pills expel all humours which taint or impoverish the blood, 
which they purify and invigorate and give general tone. They 
are applicable to all alike, young and old, robust or delicate, 
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ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


FOR 


CONSERVATORIES, 
PLANT HOUSES, 
VINERIES, on F. & P.’s Iron Standards 


-ORCHID HOUSES, 
With Improved Fittings, 


PEACH HOUSES, 
ie 4 E ] FRAME S, 
| HEATING APPARATUS, &e , 


in any part of the country. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From hight Hon. LORD BURTON, Rangemore, near 
Burton-on-Trent, 
““Messrs Foster & Pearson, of Beeston. ncar Nottingham, have put up a 


ORCHID HOUSES A SPECIALTY. ronath tat be Bich eationect ith thon ats ie ana aa EEE 


especially as compared with that of others whom we have previously em- 


5 ployed. Their charges appear to be reasonable—BURTON.” 
Established 1841. ; 5 
From J. W. BURGESS, Esq., Architect, Chislehurst, Kent, 


2 2 F I R S T P R I 7, E S 5 Tet eT aE am exceedingly pleased with the Conservatory you 


In the Construction of these Houses only the best Archangel and Petersburgh Timber is used, 
after being Seasoned in our own Sheds for Two Years, ensuring great Durability. 


NEW PEA, ‘‘SHARPE’S QUEEN.” 


Our New Pea—Queen—in habit, cropping qualities, colour and flavour is the perfection ofa —_ large, green, slightly curved, and so filled with Peas that when opened it would appear im- 
Pea for every purpose, and by successive sowings, so continuous a crop can be obtained, that it possible they could be contained in the pod. ‘The Peas are large, oval, deep green, and of a 
will be almost unnecessary to cultivate any other variety, The Queen is a blue wrinkled delicious flavour when cooked. 

Marrow Pea, about} 2 to 24 feet in height, of a sturdy branching habit; it requires to be sown We feel we cannot say too much in its praise, and are confident our customers wil! agree 
thinly, as the pods are produced from the very bottom of the plant tothe top. The pods are with us that it is one of the very best Peas ever sent out. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Pint Sealed Packet; 1s. 6d. per Half-Pint Sealed Packet. 
For full description of the above, see SHARPE'S SEED LIST for 1889, Post-free on application. Trade Prices on demand. 


CHARLES SHARPE & CO, SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, SLEAFORD. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By the late Siz JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 3d., post-free 3}d.; twenty-five copies, 5s.; fifty, 10s.; and one hundred, 20s. _ 
Parcels of not less than 26 delivered, Carriage Free, in London only. Not less than 100 Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain, 


W. RICHARDS, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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